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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, March 18, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us search and try our ways, and 
turn again unto the Lord. Lamentations 
3: 40. 

O God, our Father, as we seek to find 
our way through these distressing days 
make us mindful of Thy presence, eager 
to do Thy will, and ready to carry our 
responsibilities with honor to ourselves, 
to our country, and to Thee. 

Give us clarity of vision to see what 
we ought to do, the courage to do it, and 
the faith to keep us firm amid the frus- 
trations of these fateful days. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, the 
Members of this body, and all who work 
for them and with them. May they be 
strengthened with lofty principles and 
sustained by living purposes as they seek 
to do their duties and to discharge their 
obligations with fidelity. Together may 
we commit ourselves to Thee and to the 
building of a stronger nation and a bet- 
ter world. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 14, 1968, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 14743. An act to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 1890. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9063) entitled “An act to 
amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, to provide 
for the timely determination of certain 
claims of American nationals, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. HicKENLOOPER, and Mr. CASE to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

CxXIV——425—Part 6 


5.989. An act to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
86-420, appointed Mr. GRUENING to at- 
tend the Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference to be held in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, on April 11 to 17, 
1968, in lieu of Mr. YARBOROUGH, excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
79-565, appointed Mr. Spone to the U.S. 
National Commission for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
74-170, appointed Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
ALLoTT, and Mr. Scort to attend, on the 
part of the Senate, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Meeting to be held at Dakar, 
Senegal, on April 15 to 21, 1968. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


Marcu 18, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: A certificate of election in due 
form of law showing the election of Charles 
H. Griffin as a Representative-elect to the 
Ninetieth Congress from the Third Con- 
gressional District of the State of Mississippi, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of the Honorable John Bell Williams, is on 
file in this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN appeared 
at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15399, SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 15399) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this the bill for the 
supplemental appropriations? 

Is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
MAHON, KIRWAN, WHITTEN, NATCHER, 
FLOOD, Bow, Jonas, and Lamp. 


COMPLETION OF SEGMENTS OF 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM WITHIN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation, as I indi- 
cated I would, which would authorize the 
completion within the District of Co- 
lumbia of necessary segments of the 
Interstate System. 

The bill is a simple one which directs 
the Secretary of Transportation and the 
Highway Department of the District of 
Columbia to proceed as soon as possible 
with the program for the District of Co- 
lumbia as contained in the report the 
District Highway Department submitted 
to the Congress in January of this year 
on the needs for the Interstate System 
within the District. 

I have waited several months before I 
proceeded with legislation in the hopes 
that this most very important matter 
which affects the operation of the sys- 
tem not only within the District of Co- 
lumbia but in the States of Maryland 
and Virginia as well could be resolved in 
an administrative manner. However, 
after more than 2 months since my state- 
ment of December, no further action is 
forthcoming to resolve the problem. I 
therefore believe since the Interstate 
System is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress as well as the States and since the 
need for the program has been proven 
throughout the years, that legislation 
such as I have introduced today is neces- 
sary to accomplish what the Congress in- 
tended when it passed the 1956 Federal 
Aid Highway Act. 

I plan to hold hearings on this legis- 
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lation as soon as practicable and can as- 
sure one and all that my subcommittee 
intends to hear and give a full hearing 
to all parties who are interested in tes- 
tifying on this bill. 


WHAT IS FACT AND WHAT IS 
FICTION? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
3 days we have been fed a steady diet 
of Democrat politics. In fact, we—the 
public, all of us—have been surfeited 
with Democrat politics on the radio, tele- 
vision, and in the newspapers. GENE has 
been picking on Bossy and Bossy has 
been picking on GENE, and GENE and 
Bossy have been picking on Lyndon. 
Where and when is this going to end? 
It would not be so serious except that the 
two Democrat presidential candidates, 
that is, avowed candidates, cannot find 
anything good to say about the present 
Democrat management of this Govern- 
ment. Is there anything good to be said 
about it? Iam waiting with bated breath 
for some Democrat to take the floor and 
tell us what has been good about this 
administration, so that we may be able to 
learn who is dealing in fact and who is 
dealing in fiction. 


RICHARD K. JONES 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill—S. 
454—for the relief of Richard K. Jones, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 


port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1164) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 454) 
for the relief of Richard K. Jones, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 

to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 

to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: Page 1, line 6, strike out “$15,000” 
and insert “$7,500”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 

WILLIAM L. HUNGATE, 

HENRY P, SMITH III, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
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of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 454) for the relief of 
Richard K. Jones submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

When the bill, S. 454 passed the Senate it 
provided for the payment of $15,000 to the 
individual named in the bill in settlement of 
his claims against the United States. This 
amount was reduced by the House to $5,000 
when the amended bill passed the House on 
August 1, 1967. The conferees agreed to a 
revised figure of $7,500 and that is the 
amount recommended in the accompanying 
conference report. 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 

WILLIAM L. HUNGATE, 

HENRY P. SurrR III. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 281 AND 344 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT TO ELIMINATE 
THE STATUTORY PRESCRIPTION 
OF FEES, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2792) 
to amend sections 281 and 344 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to 
eliminate the statutory prescription of 
fees, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 876) re- 
lating to Federal support of education 
of Indian students in sectarian institu- 
tions of higher education. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 876 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following provision of section 21, Act of 
March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 969, 988; 25 U.S.C, 
278), is repealed: “And it is hereby declared 
to be the settled policy of the Government 
to hereafter make no appropriation whatever 
out of the Treasury of the United States for 
education of Indian children in any sectarian 
school.” 

Sec. 2. Funds hereafter appropriated to 
the Secretary of the Interior for the educa- 
tion of Indian children shall not be used for 
the education of such children in elementary 
and secondary education programs in sec- 
tarian schools. This prohibition shall not ap- 
ply to the education of Indians in accredited 
institutions of higher education and in other 
accredited schools offering vocational and 
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technical training, but no scholarship aid 
provided for an Indian student shall require 
him to attend an institution or school that 
is not of his own free choice, and such aid 
shall be, to the extent consistent with sound 
administration, extended to the student in- 
dividually rather than to the institution or 
school, 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of S. 876, which 
corrects a longstanding injustice for our 
Indian students, and extends to them the 
same opportunity for education beyond 
high school that is enjoyed by all other 
American youths. 

I was proud to sponsor a bill in the 
House which is almost identical to S. 876, 
H.R. 9582, and was proud to see this bill 
unanimously reported by the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Practically every Indian organization 
and leader that I know is in support of 
this legislation. An eloquent testimonial 
for it was given by Dr. Garold Holstine 
of Bacone College, Bacone, Okla., and I 
would like his statement to be made a 
part of the Recorp. It follows: 


BACONE COLLEGE, 
Bacone, Okla., March 7, 1968. 

Reference SB 876. Bill relating to Federal 
Support of Education of Indian students 
in sectarian institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: I wish to 
file the following statement to be placed in 
the official records supporting SB 876 remoy- 
ing the prohibition of the use of federal 
funds for Indian students in sectarian col- 
leges and universities. On behalf of the 36 
members of the Board of Trustees and my- 
self as President of Bacone College, I endorse 
strongly SB 876, a Bill relating to the Federal 
Support of the education of Indian students 
in sectarian Institutions of higher education 
by repealing the following provisions of sec- 
tion 21, Act of March 2, 1967 (39 Stat. 969, 
988; 25 U.S.C. 278) “and it is hereby declared 
to be the settled policy of the Government 
to hereafter make no appropriation whatever 
out of the Treasury of the United States for 
education of Indian children in any sectarian 
school.” This Bill has been by the 
Senate and has been acted upon favorably by 
the subcommittee and full committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Affirmative action is urgently needed on 
SB 876 in order to provide the qualified In- 
dian student to have a choice of enrollment 
in either state, or municipal tax supported 
schools, colleges or universities or in church 
related or sectarian schools, colleges or uni- 
versities. Otherwise, it is apparent that there 
is discrimination against the Indian student 
if he needs federal financial assistance. Non- 
Indian students may qualify for Federal fi- 
nancial assistance in sectarian institutions 
of higher education. Why should our Federal 
Laws thusly discriminate against our Ameri- 
can Indian citizens who seek higher educa- 
tion opportunities in church related schools, 
colleges, and universities? 

Scholarship aids were provided by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to almost 2,000, or 
approximately one half of the 4,200 Indian 
students known to be in college. These num- 
bers would be increased if the Indian stu- 
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dents had a choice of attending church 
related colleges. The American Indian stu- 
dents seem to prefer smaller colleges—pre- 
pared to provide more individual help and 
guidance where there is a smaller staff-stu- 
dent ratio. Bacone College, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, was established in 1880 as Indian 
University and has continued its services 
primarily for the American Indian student. 
Currently there are 606 students enrolled. 
There is signed evidence to the effect that 
at least 200-300 more Indian students wish 
to attend Bacone College next year if they 
could use Bureau of Indian Affairs grants for 
this purpose. At present, these students must 
be supported primarily from non-govern- 
ment limited funds through designated 
scholarship funds made available by churches, 
organizations, foundations, individuals. There 
are 200 full time Indian students currently 
enrolled from forty one different tribes and 
thirty states. 

Bacone College is a church related liberal 
arts college, co-educational, fully integrated, 
and a fully accredited Junior College by the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. Principal chiefs, Indian 
education leaders, and advisers of the various 
Indian tribes have indicated their desire 
to have their young people attend Bacone 
College because of its reputation for holding 
power and for quality education and non- 
denominational policies with respect to 
courses and practices. 

We strongly urge that affirmative action be 
taken on SB-876 and that the Bill be enacted 
into law during the 90th Congress. Further- 
more, we urge support of SB-876 under the 
restrictions and guidelines which would serve 
as effective safeguards relating to the herit- 
age of the separation of Church and State 
as follows: 

1. That the Federal financial grants to 
sectarian Institutions for higher education 
should be made directly to the individual 
Indian student upon approved application 
and qualifications and not to the sectarian 
Institution or college. 

2. That the freedom of choice as to the 
accredited Institution or college, public or 
private, in which the Indian student enrolls 
should be reserved for the individual student 
concerned. 

Affirmative action by Congress and the 
President on SB-876 is strongly urged on 
behalf of our American Indian citizens in 
order to provide for more equality of higher 
education opportunities and the freedom of 
choice to enroll in church related schools, 
colleges or universities. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GAROLD D. HOLSTINE, 
President, Bacone College. 


Mr. POLLOCK: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of S. 876, a bill to remove the pro- 
hibition on the use of Indian scholar- 
ships at sectarian colleges and voca- 
tional schools. No other Government 
scholarship program has such a restric- 
tion. Such discrimination against In- 
dians is against public policy. Indian 
students ought to have the same freedom 
of choice in education as other benefi- 
ciaries of Government funds. S. 876 will 
accomplish this purpose and end the 
present discrimination existing in Fed- 
eral law. 

Besides being discriminatory the pres- 
ent law is harmful to Indian students. 
In many cases, the sectarian college is 
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closer to the prospective student and 
often is more suited to his needs. Non- 
sectarian schools are frequently large. 
Many Indians from the reservation or 
the small village find adjustment easier 
at a small school where more attention 
can be given to the individual. Often 
these schools are operated or affiliated 
with religious groups. 

There are three institutions of higher 
learning in Alaska, one public and two 
sectarian. With this bill, native students 
who obtain a Government scholarship 
will have a choice instead of being 
limited to one school. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
bill and the end of this old and unwar- 
ranted discrimination. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CITY OF EL DORADO, KANS. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1664) for 
the relief of the city of El Dorado, Kans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1664 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of El Dorado, Kansas, the sum of $10,- 
071.81 in full settlement of all its claims 
against the United States for payment of 
civil defense matching funds for a civil de- 
fense communication system installed in the 
El Dorado emergency operating center located 
in the new public safety building for civil 
defense purposes: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, after “system”, insert “com- 
posed of items described in the project ap- 
plication and approved by the Office of Civil 
Defense and” 

Page 1, line 10, after “purposes”, strike: 
Provided, That no” and insert “. Payment of 
all or a portion of the amount appropriated 
in this Act is conditioned upon installation 
of and payment for the items included in the 
project application. No“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESPECTIVE RIGHTS AND INTER- 
ESTS OF THE CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES OF THE COLVILLE RES- 
ERVATION AND THE YAKIMA 
TRIBES OF INDIANS OF THE 
YAKIMA RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2336) to 
determine the respective rights and in- 
terests of the Confederated Tribes of the 
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Colville Reservation and the Yakima 
Tribes of Indians of the Yakima Reser- 
vation and their constituent tribal 
groups in and to a judgment fund on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 2336 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reserva- 
tion, acting through the chairman of its 
business council, and the Yakima Tribes of 
Indians of the Yakima Reservation, acting 
through the chairman of its tribal council, 
for and on behalf of said tribes and each 
and all their constituent tribal groups, are 
each hereby authorized to commence or de- 
fend in the United States Court of Claims 
and action against each other making claims 
to a share in the funds that are on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States to pay 
a judgment of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion dated April 5, 1965, in dockets num- 
bered 161, 222, and 224, and the interest on 
said funds; and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon said court to hear such claims 
and to render judgment and decree thereon 
making such division of such funds and 
the interest on such funds, as may be just 
and fair in law and equity, between the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Colville Reservation 
and its constituent tribal groups on the one 
hand, and the Yakima Tribes of Indians of 
the Yakima Reservation and its constituent 
tribal groups on the other hand. 

Sec. 2. Any part of such funds that may be 
distributed per capita to the members of 
the tribes shall not be subject to Federal or 
State income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 2735 OF TITLE 
10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 202) 
to amend section 2735 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, to provide for the 
finality of settlement effected under 
sections 2732, 2733, 2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 
2736 (76 Stat. 767). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I make an inquiry with respect to 
this bill of the chief handler of the bill? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I did not quite get 
his question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. May 
I ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina this question: This bill, of course, 
provides for a finality of a settlement 
made in respect to certain property and 
personal claims rights. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Are 
we to understand that in the final agree- 
ment as entered into, such agreement 
could not be set aside even if fraud is 
involved? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield 
further; no, that would not be the case. 

Mr. Speaker, the General Accounting 
Office still has authority to review these 
claims and pass upon the final judg- 
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ment thereof, as a matter of fact. If such 
claims have not been settled in accord- 
ance with law that would be the case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. So, 
such judgment would be final provided 
that there is no fraud discovered in the 
settlement thereof? 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with that explanation, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 202 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2785 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“§ 2735. Settlement: final and conclusive 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the settlement of a claim under section 
2732, 2733, 2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 2736 (76 
Stat. 767) of this title is final and con- 
clusive.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike “2732”. 

Page 1, line 8, strike “2736 (76 Stat. 767)” 
and insert “2737”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend section 2735 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, to provide for the 
finality of settlement effected under sec- 
tion 2733, 2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 2737.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING PUBLIC LAW 90-60 WITH 
RESPECT TO JUDGMENT FUNDS 
OF THE UTE MOUNTAIN TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 
14922) to amend Public Law 90-60 with 
respect to judgment funds of the Ute 
Mountain Tribe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 14922 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of the Act of August 1, 1967 
(Public Law 90-60, 81 Stat. 164), is amended 
as follows: 

(a) After “Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation” insert a comma; 

(b) After “Ute Distribution Corporation” 
insert “, to the Ute Mountain Tribe of the 
Ute Mountain Reservation,”; and 

(c) After “the Act of August 21, 1951 (65 
Stat. 193), as amended,” insert “the Act of 
August 12, 1953 (67 Stat. 540) .“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CEREMONIES IN 
THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UN- 
VEILING OF THE BUST OF CON- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI 


The Clerk called the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 657) providing for 
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ceremonies in the rotunda of the Capitol 
in connection with the unveiling of the 
bust of Constantino Brumidi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 657 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the bust of 
Constantino Brumidi procured by the Joint 
Committee on the Library pursuant to S. 
Con. Res. 70, Eighty-ninth Congress, second 
session, to be placed in the corridor, known 
as the Brumidi Corridor, on the first floor of 
the Senate wing of the Capitol, is hereby 
authorized to be placed temporarily in the 
rotunda of the Capitol; and that ceremonies 
are authorized to be held in the rotunda on 
said occasion; and that the Architect of the 
Capitol is hereby authorized to make the 
necessary arrangements to carry out the pur- 
pose of this concurrent resolution. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LAND CONVEYANCE, HUNTSVILLE, 
ALA. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
793) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Ex- 
hibit Commission. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. 793 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tea in Congress assembled, That, subject to 
section 3 of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to convey without mone- 
tary consideration to the Alabama Space 
Science Exhibit Commission (an agency of 
the State of Alabama) all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
real property described in section 2 of this 
Act for use as a permanent site for the Ala- 
bama Space Sicence Exhibit. 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is generally described 
as follows: 

A certain tract or parcel of land contain- 
ing 35.69 acres, more or less, lying and being 
in the northwest portion of Redstone Ar- 
senal, in the north half of section 8, town- 
ship 4 south, range 1 west, Huntsville merid- 
ian, Madison County, Alabama, lying south 
of the centerline of Bob Wallace Avenue, 
southeasterly of the southern right-of-way 
line of Alabama Highway 20, and northerly 
of a TVA power transmission line. The exact 
description of which is to be determined by 
an accurate survey and approved by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance provided for by the 
first section of this Act shall be subject to 
the condition that the real property so con- 
veyed shall be used by the State of Alabama 
as a permanent site for an Alabama Space 
Science Exhibit to display suitable public 
exhibits of United States weaponry and al- 
lied subjects, developments of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
space-oriented exhibits of other United 
States Government departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities and if such property is 
not used for such purpose, all right, title, 
and interest in and to such real property 
is not used for such purpose, all right, title 
and interest in and to such real property 
shall revert to the United States, which shall 
have the right of immediate entry thereon, 
and to such other conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Army may prescribe to protect 
the interest of the United States. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from the 
Committee on Armed Services, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey without 
monetary consideration to the Alabama 
Space Science Exhibit Commission an 
agency of the State of Alabama, all inter- 
est of the United States in approximately 
35 acres of land at the Redstone Arsenal 
for use as a permanent site of the Ala- 
bama Space Science Exhibit. 

The conveyance shall be subject to the 
consideration that the property so con- 
veyed shall be used by the State of Ala- 
bama as a permanent site for an Alabama 
Space Science Exhibit to display suitable 
public exhibits of U.S. weaponry and 
allied subjects, developments of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and space-oriented exhibits of 
other U.S. Government departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities. If the 
property is not used for such purpose, 
all right, title, and interest in such 
real property shall revert to the United 
States. 

In the last session of the Alabama 
Legislature, $1,900,000 was authorized for 
the construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion of buildings and other facilities 
for the science exhibit. Approximately 
$45,000 a year will be saved by the 
Government because the museums now 
operated by the U.S. Government would 
be closed upon the opening of this mu- 
seum by the State of Alabama. 

This project is unique in that it will 
perform a service to the Army which the 
Army is now carrying on itself, thus 
reducing the cost to the Army of opera- 
tion and maintenance of its own museum. 

Iagree with the Army that under ordi- 
nary circumstances compensation should 
be received for the land being disposed 
of but, in this case, the situation is very 
unique and should not be considered as 
a precedent for further land disposals 
without compensation. 

I urge your support. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I assume the commission that is men- 
tioned is a State commission, is it not? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is a State commis- 
sion, and almost $2 million has been set 
up by the State of Alabama to carry on 
this activity. 

Mr. GROSS. Will an admission fee be 
charged to this exhibit? 

Mr. BENNETT. There will not be an 
admission charge. 

Mr. GROSS. I note that the value of 
this land, when acquired by the Federal 
Government in 1941, was $3,230 for 
35.69 acres. Would the gentleman have 
an estimate as to the value of the land 
now to be turned over to the State of 
Alabama? 

Mr. BENNETT. We inquired at the 
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hearing about that, and they were not 
able to give us a precise figure. It cer- 
tainly would be several times what it 
was then because of the incidence of the 
Federal activity in that area, but if it 
had not been for the Federal activity the 
land would not have gone up in value. 

But of course, in addition to this, the 
Federal Government is going to be sav- 
ing some $45,000 a year, plus, for a much 
better facility than we presently have. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we have the assurance 
that if the stated use, as provided for 
in this legislation, is not made of this 
land that it will revert to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct, it is 
in the statute itself. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 793, a bill to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty of the United States to the Alabama 
Space Science Exhibit Commission for 
construction of a permanent exhibit for 
U.S. missile weaponry, developments of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and space-oriented work of 
other governmental departments. This 
bill has been recommended for passage 
without amendment by the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend our 
distinguished colleague from Florida, 
Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
chairman of the Real Estate Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services, 
for his prudent and patient consideration 
of this legislation. Chairman BENNETT 
and his subcommittee have examined this 
proposal in great detail with a back- 
ground of considerable knowledge and 
understanding of military real estate 
needs and requirements. 

His work reflects great credit on his 
skill and abilities as legislator and shows 
his vital concern for the improvement 
and advancement of our Nation. I con- 
sider him one of the most artful, skillful, 
and accomplished legislators that we 
have in the House of Representatives. 

Because of the benefits of this pro- 
posal to the people of the United States 
and because of the considerable annual 
savings which would accrue to the U.S. 
Government with the construction and 
operation of the exhibit by the people of 
Alabama, the legislation has the approval 
of the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to convey without 
monetary consideration to the Alabama 
Space Science Exhibit Commission all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States in approximately 35 acres of land 
at the Redstone Arsenal, Ala. The con- 
veyance will provide that the property is 
to be used by the State of Alabama as a 
permanent site for the space exhibit. The 
property is for that use alone and if the 
property is not used for such purpose, 
all right, title and interest revert to the 
United States. The legislation directs the 
Secretary of the Army to prescribe such 
conditions as will protect and assure the 
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interest of the United States in the 
property. 

A brief review of the history of the 
proposed space exhibit offers evidence of 
the full faith of the people of the State 
of Alabama in the project and the pledge, 
by referendum, to issue general obliga- 
tion bonds in its support. 

The idea for a suitable exhibit to re- 
flect proper credit on our Nation’s space 
exploits developed among the civic lead- 
ers of Huntsville, Ala., and the top offi- 
cials of the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand nearly 10 years ago, shortly after 
the launch of America’s first space satel- 
lite, Explorer I. 

After the feasibility studies and re- 
search by the Huntsville community, the 
Alabama Legislature enacted legislation 
sponsored by State Senator Roscoe Rob- 
erts to allow the people of Alabama to 
vote on a constitutional amendment to 
establish the Alabama Space Science Ex- 
hibit Commission and issue general obli- 
gation bonds in the amount $1.9 mil- 
lion for construction and operation. 

The State authorizing legislation had 
the enthusiastic support of the Alabama 
State government, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 
the Army Missile Command officials who 
had worked to develop the project to re- 
flect the great achievements of our na- 
tional space efforts. Representatives of 
the Federal agencies have closely coor- 
dinated the planning for the project. 

In the subsequent referendum, the 
people of the State overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the constitutional amendment 
and the issuance of $1.9 million in gen- 
eral obligation bonds. 

The funds approved by the people of 
Alabama are to be used for the con- 
struction, equipment, and operations of 
the buildings and other facilities for the 
space science exhibit. It was assumed 
early in the planning and formation of 
the commission that a site on Redstone 
Arsenal would be made available by rea- 
son of the proposed consolidation of ex- 
hibits by Federal and State agencies. In 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Army, 
existing laws relating to disposal of prop- 
erty are not sufficiently clear for the 
conveyance of this property. This pro- 
posed legislation would provide the 
requisite authority. 

The property under consideration is 
unimproved land acquired in fee by the 
Government in 1941 at an apportioned 
cost of $3,230. 

The construction and operation of the 
proposed Alabama Space Science Ex- 
hibit would result in benefits to the De- 
partment of the Army. Currently, the 
Army Missile Command operates a tem- 
porary exhibit area at Redstone Arsenal, 
using three old air-inflated structures, 
not readily accessible to the general pub- 
lic. Transfer of this exhibit to the pro- 
posed area would result in a savings of 
upward of $45,000 per year. The Marshall 
Space Flight Center of NASA likewise 
operates a separate limited display area 
at this installation, also open to the pub- 
lic. It is believed that the potential mu- 
tual benefits to the Federal and State 
agencies and the public fully warrant 
the restricted conveyance of lands pro- 
posed in this bill, the Committee on 
Armed Services reports. 
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This exhibit, to reflect the historical 
and future development of military 
weaponry and NASA space technology, 
will be of significant educational value 
to the people of this country. I urge 
adoption of this bill. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I think this 
is a good piece of legislation. We know 
that there will be a museum, and person- 
ally I would rather see the State of Ala- 
bama pay for it than the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill S. 793. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTINUING CERTAIN CIVIL 
DEFENSE AUTHORITIES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15004) to further amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
extend the expiration date of certain au- 
thorities thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15004 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended 
(50 U.S.C, App. 2251 et seq.), is further 
amended by striking the date June 30, 1968, 
where such appears in the second proviso of 
subsection 201(e), the fourth proviso of sub- 
section 201(h), and subsection 205(h) and 
substitutiong in lieu thereof the date June 
30, 1972. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Nepzr] who will speak for the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15004 
would do only one thing and that is, ex- 
tend for 4 years certain existing civil de- 
fense authorities which are due to expire 
on June 30 of this year. The bill is identi- 
cal in its form to a bill which we re- 
ported out and passed 4 years ago. 

I think that most Members of the 
House are quite familiar with this bill 
because of the large volume of mail that 
Members of the House, the civil de- 
fense directors throughout the country 
urging its passage. 

In my opinion, and it is shared by the 
Members of the House, that the civil de- 
fense organization has done a reasonable 
job throughout the years even while la- 
boring under rather strict budgetary lim- 
itations. It has trained some 7 million 
people to date in the various jobs that are 
part of civil defense. It has provided ra- 
diological monitoring instruments to the 
States for use in public shelters, has 
found some 166 million shelter spaces 
throughout the country, and has stocked 
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with austere food and other supplies 
some 87,000 buildings. 

All of us have heard on numerous oc- 
casions testimony from the Secretary of 
Defense and others to the effect that in 
the event of a nuclear attack the least 
expensive way, by far, to save lives is 
fallout shelters. 

This bill provides the authority for the 
appropriation of $22,000,000 for three 
basic defense programs involving fi- 
nancial contributions to States for per- 
sonnel and administrative expenses, for 
the donation and maintenance of radio- 
logical instruments, and a very small 
amount, $30,000 for travel costs of 
students attending civil defense schools. 

Many of the Members will recall that 
in 1963, a subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. HÉBERT, undertook a 
comprehensive examination of civil de- 
fense, which specifically included in- 
quiry into the validity of a fallout shelter 
system and its supporting parts, as well 
as the need and place occupied by such a 
civil defense system. 

Not only did the committee conclude 
the national defense needed a civil de- 
fense system—it also concluded that a 
fallout shelter system has a greater life- 
saving potential for the investment in- 
volved than any other element of our 
then current strategic defense program. 

The conclusions on the validity of fall- 
out shelter hold true today. 

This bill will grant no new authorities 
nor expand any existing authorities. It 
will merely extend the programs that I 
have mentioned for 4 more years, as 
was done 4 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge unanimous 
approval of this important bill for all of 
the obvious reasons that I have stated. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri, though I am not sure I 
have the floor. 

Mr. HALL. I am not sure who has the 
floor under the House of Representatives 
rules in re suspension of rules, but I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Michigan 
yielding. I merely wish to ask a question 
of the gentleman that is supporting this 
bill. I might say, since it comes out of our 
mutual committee, I, too, support it. 

In the opinion of the gentleman, what 
good would it do if we do not bolster the 
Nike—X, including the Sprint system, and 
the Sentinel or VIENSA headquarters 
programs; and what, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, will the continuation of the pro- 
gram mean for the next 4 years? 

Mr. NEDZL. I think there is still a life- 
saving potential in civil defense alone, 
because so many of the injuries and 
deaths which would occur from any nu- 
clear holocaust would be from fallout. If 
people have a place to be sheltered from 
fallout during the period the fallout is 
radioactive, such would provide a great 
lifesaving potential. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman would agree, 
would he not, that it would be better to 
head off that holocaust with the proper 
radar intercepts and proper antiballistic 
missiles than it would be simply to go 
underground? Is that not correct? 

Mr. NEDZI. I think that is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield, if I have the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. We will assume that you 
have the floor, although technically there 
is some doubt about it. What has hap- 
pened in relation to the dire warnings we 
used to get about the construction of new 
buildings; the concentration of buildings 
in the District of Columbia, and in 
immediate area of Washington, D.C.? 
Some years ago we were told that to con- 
struct additional buildings, new build- 
ings, would only add to the holocaust 
which would be visited upon the Nation’s 
Capital if we were attacked with nuclear 
weapons; that there ought to be a dis- 
persal of buildings. I see no evidence of 
that. In fact, the trend has been entirely 
the other way. Can the gentleman shed 
any light on why that has changed? 

Mr. NEDZI. Regrettably, I cannot 
assist the gentleman in that regard. But 
this legislation has nothing to do with 
that particular question. The bill applies 
to fallout shelters and our general civil 
defense program. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, you would 
locate fallout shelters—— 

Mr. NEDZI. In existing structures. 

Mr. GROSS. In existing structures, 
and it has everything, it seems to me, to 
do with the situation in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. NEDZI. There is nothing in this 
bill which would apply to that, if I may 
so state to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS, But existing practice does 
require fallout shelters in every new 
building, does it not? 

Mr. NEDZI. In Federal buildings, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume there will be 
fallout shelters in all of these new build- 
ings. But why concentrate so many new 
buildings in Washington, D.C., within 
one blast area? Not too many years ago 
quite a campaign was carried on against 
it, pointing out the appalling loss of life 
and other destruction there would be if 
nuclear weapons were used on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. NEDZI. I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman. I suspect that the reason 
buildings are built here is for economic 
rather than for national security pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GROSS. For economic reasons? 

Mr. NEDZI. Les. 

Mr. GROSS. This is one of the highest 
cost-of-living areas in the country, is it 
not? 

Mr. NEDZI. I refer to the question of 
proximity to other offices, transporta- 
tion, and that sort of thing. I do not think 
the cost or danger would be substantially 
less if the buildings were built over the 
river in nearby Virginia or Maryland. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Perhaps I can shed some 
light on the question. Two or 3 years ago, 
and I do not remember the exact year, 
the committee conducted extensive hear- 
ings on fallout shelters, at the end of 
which I thought the committee arrived at 
some very fine conclusions, The House 
passed a bill on the subject. The other 
body never acted on it at all. So we have 
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gone ahead with this basic law. It has 
provided a basis for very fine work. 

I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from Iowa that as far as the placement 
of buildings by the Department of De- 
fense, present procedure violates every 
law of defense and strategy. But there 
has been nothing the Congress could do 
about that as long as the last Secretary of 
pene was in the position which he 
held. 

I also think the committee unanimous- 
ly believes that we should go into anti- 
ballistic missiles, and appropriate money 
for that purpose. There have been nu- 
merous promises, but nothing has been 
done. At least this is a part of the whole 
structure, which can be important if the 
Government does decide to go into this 
matter in a really serious way. 

It will probably take more than a year, 
maybe 2 years, even to reassemble the 
structure we now have if we allow this 
authorization to lapse. In my opinion, if 
we ever do intend and hope to have any 
real defense, we must keep this organiza- 
tion in being. 

It has worked out. very well. We have 
many well-trained men. Certainly it has 
not been extravagant, and it is the basis 
for an effective civil defense program. If 
we were to start to build an army, for 
example, from scratch, it would take an 
enormous amount of time. While this is 
not the solution I would like to have, I 
will say it is a whole lot better than 
nothing. If we will allow this to lapse, 
that is what we will have—nothing. 

I believe we must pass this bill and if 
we decide to build a real civil defense 
this will be a basic element. It should 
be much stronger than this, but this is 
bea best we can hope for at the present 

e. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand this calls for authorization of 
400,000—approximately that—in each of 
the 4 fiscal years, or is it for the fiscal 
year 1969 only? 

8 NED ZI. It is for fiscal year 1969 
only. 

Mr. GROSS. There will be no authori- 
zation next year then as to the money 
amount? 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I am advised 
there will be similar amounts in the suc- 
ceeding 3 years. The maximum that can 
be appropriated is $25 million for any 
fiscal year for personnel and administra- 
tion, cost sharing, for example. 

Mr. GROSS. It is $25 million? 

Mr. NEDZI. That is the maximum un- 
der the permanent legislation which 
exists for the P. & A. portion of the 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. But on page 9 of the re- 
port it says: 

Enactment of this measure into law will 
provide authority for the appropriation of a 


maximum of $22.43 million for fiscal year 
1969. 


Mr. NEDZI. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it is not $25 million? 
Or is it $25 million? 

Mr. NEDZI. It is a $25 million maxi- 
mum under the permanent legislation, 
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for cost sharing in personnel and admin- 
istration, but $22 million under this par- 
ticular bill for all three cost-sharing pro- 
grams. The upper limit for student 
travel, for example, is $300,000 per year. 
And I might mention, only $30,000 of the 
$22 million is allocated for travel for 
fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. GROSS. The committee recom- 
mends $22 million under this legislation? 

Mr. NEDZI. That is correct. That is all 
that is being authorized. 

Mr. GROSS. The maximum is $25 mil- 
lion, and it could be any amount below 
$25 million? 

Mr. NEDZI. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 15004. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 319, nays 1, not voting 113, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 57] 
YEAS—319 
Abernethy Clawson, Del Goodling 
Adair Cleveland Green, 
Adams Collier Green, Pa. 
Addabbo Colmer Griffin 
Albert Conable Griffiths 
Anderson, Ill. Conte Gross 
Anderson, Corman Grover 
Tenn. Cramer Gubser 
Andrews, Ala. Cunningham Gude 
Andrews, Daniels Haley 
N. Dak. Davis, Wis. Hall 
Annunzio Dawson Hamilton 
Arends de la Garza Hammer- 
Ashley Dellenback schmidt 
Ashmore Denney Hanley 
Aspinall Derwinski 
Barrett Devine Idaho 
Bates Dickinson Hansen, Wash. 
Battin D. Hardy 
Belcher Dole Harrison 
Dorn Harsha 
Bennett Dow Harvey 
Dowdy ys 
Bevill Hechler, W. Va. 
Dulski Heckler, Mass. 
Blanton Duncan Helstoski 
Blatnik Dwyer Henderson 
Bolling Edmondson Herlong 
Brademas Edwards, Calif. Hicks 
Brasco Holifield 
Bray Erlenborn Horton 
Brinkley Esch Hosmer 
Brock Everett Howard 
Broomfield Evins, Tenn Hull 
Brotzman Fallon Hungate 
Brown, Calif. Fascell Hunt 
Brown, Ohio Findley Hutchinson 
Broyhill,N.C. Fisher Ichord 
Broyhill, va. Flynt Irwin 
Burke, Foley Jacobs 
Burke, Mass. Ford, Gerald R. Jarman 
Burleson Ford, Joelson 
Burton, Calif William D. Johnson, Calif. 
Bush Fountain onas 
Button Jones, Ala. 
Byrne, Pa. Friedel Jones, Mo. 
Byrnes, Wis. Fulton, Pa. Jones, N.C. 
Cabell Fuqua Karsten 
Carter Galifianakis Karth 
Cederberg Garmatz Kastenmeier 
Chamberlain Gathings n 
Clancy Gettys Kee 
Clausen, Gilbert Keith 
Don H. Gonzalez Kelly 
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King, N.Y. Nix Sisk 
Kleppe O'Hara, Il. Skubitz 
Kluczynski O'Hara, Mich, Slack 
Kornegay OR Smith, Calif. 
Kuykendall Olsen Smith, Iowa 
Kyl Ottinger Smith, N. T. 
Kyros Passman Smith, O 
Laird Patman Snyder 
Langen Patten Springer 
Latta Pelly Stafford 
t Perkins Staggers 
Lennon Pettis Stanton 
Lipscomb Pickle Steed 
Lloyd Pike Steiger, Ariz, 
Long, La. Poff Stephens 
Long, Md. Price, Il. Talcott 
Lukens Price, Tex. Taylor 
McClory Pryor Teague, Calif. 
McCloskey Pucinski Teague, Tex. 
McClure Quie Thompson, Ga. 
McCulloch Quillen Thompson, N.J. 
McDade Railsback Thomson, Wis, 
McFall Randall Tiernan 
McMillan Rees Tuck 
MacGregor Reid, III Udall 
Machen Reifel Ullman 
Mahon Reinecke Utt 
Mailliard Rhodes, Ariz, Van Deerlin 
Marsh Rhodes, Pa. Vander Jagt 
Martin Riegle anik 
Mathias, Md. Rivers Vigorito 
Matsunaga Roberts Waggonner 
May 0 Waldie 
Mayne Rogers, Colo. Walker 
Meeds Rogers, Fla. Wampler 
Meskill Rooney, N.Y. Watkins 
Michel Rooney, Pa. Watson 
Miller, Ohio Rosenthal Whalen 
Mills Rostenkowski Whitten 
Minish Widnall 
Mink Roybal Wiggins 
Monta F 
‘ontgomery uppe 
Moore yan Wilson, Bob 
Morgan tterfield Wilson, 
Morris, N. Mex. Saylor 
Morse, Mass. Wyatt 
Morton Scherle Wyman 
‘Oss Schneebeli Yates 
Murphy, UI. Schweiker Young 
ers Schwengel Zablocki 
Natcher Scott Zion 
edzi Shipley Zwach 
Nelsen Shriver 
Nichols Sikes 
NAYS—1 
Curtis 
NOT VOTING—113 
Abbitt Flood Philbin 
Ashbrook Frelinghuysen Pirnie 
Pulton, Tenn. Poage 
Gallagher Podell 
Betts Gardner Pollock 
Bingham Giaimo Pool 
Blackburn Gibbons Purcell 
Goodell Rarick 
Boland Gray Reid, N Y. 
Bolton Gurney Resnick 
Bow Hagan Reuss 
Brooks Halleck Robison 
Brown, Mich, Halpern Ronan 
Bu Hathaway Roth 
Burton, Utah Hawkins Roudebush 
Cc Hébert St Germain 
Carey Holland St. Onge 
Casey Johnson, Pa, Sandman 
Celler King, . 
Clark Kirwan Selden 
Cohelan Kupferman Steiger, Wis. 
Conyers drum tratton 
Corbett McCarthy Stubblefield 
Cowger McDonald, Stuckey 
Culver Mich. 
Daddario McEwen Taft 
Davis, Ga. Macdonald, Tenzer 
Delaney Mass. Tunney 
Dent Madden Watts 
Diggs Mathias, Calif. Whalley 
Donohue Miller, Calif, White 
Eckhardt Whitener 
Edwards, Ala. Monagan Winn 
Edwards,La, Moorhead Wolff 
Eshleman Mosher Wright 
Evans, Colo, Murphy, N.Y. Wydler 
Farbstein O'Neal, Ga. Wyle 
Feighan O'Neill, Mass. 
Fino Pepper 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Corbett. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. McEwen, 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr, Brown 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. McDonald 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Burton of Utah, 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Black- 
burn. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. St Germain. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. Macdonald of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. White of Texas with Mr. Fulton of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Stuckey. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DECLARING A PORTION OF BOSTON 
INNER HARBOR AND FORT POINT 
CHANNEL NONNAVIGABLE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill— 
HR. 14681—to declare a portion of 
Boston Inner Harbor and Fort Point 
Channel nonnavigable, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 14681 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That that 
portion of Boston Inner Harbor and Fort 
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Point Channel in Suffolk County, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, lying within the 
following described area is hereby declared 
to be not a navigable water of the United 
States within the meaning of the laws of 
the United States: Beginning at the inter- 
section of the northeasterly sideline of 
Northern Avenue and the westerly United 
States Pierhead Line of the Fort Point Chan- 
nel and running northwesterly by the north- 
easterly sideline of Northern Avenue to the 
westerly sideline of Atlantic Avenue; thence 
turning and running northerly and north- 
westerly by the westerly sideline of Atlantic 
Avenue and of Commercial Street to the 
southeasterly sideline of Hanover Street; 
thence turning and running northeasterly 
by the southeasterly sideline of Hanover 
Street to the southwesterly property line 
of the United States Coast Guard Base; 
thence turning and running southeasterly by 
the southwesterly property line of the United 
States Coast Guard Base to the southeasterly 
property line of the United States Coast 
Guard Base; thence turning and running 
northeasterly by the southeasterly property 
line of the United States Coast Guard Base 
extended to the United States Pierhead Line; 
thence turning and running southeasterly, 
southerly and southwesterly by the United 
States Pierhead Line, to the point of begin- 
ning. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Straccrers] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. SraccErs]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
would declare certain tidelands along the 
waterfront in Boston, Mass., to be non- 
navigable within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States. These tide- 
lands are the site of an urban renewal 
project involving the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the city of Boston. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
clear away any cloud on the title to that 
land that may exist because of the possi- 
bility that at some later date paramount 
navigation rights might be exercised 
with respect to this area. 

At present there is very little marine 
activity in the area and enactment of 
this legislation will not affect in any way 
a 35-foot federally authorized channel 
which is nearby. 

A witness from the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, testified that 
there was no objection to the enactment 
of this legislation. Local interests support 
it. 

Enactment of this legislation will not 
require the expenditure of any Federal 
funds. 

The legislation was reported out unan- 
imously by the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics and the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4 I urge the House to pass this legisla- 
on. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Does this make available for municipal 
or private use or ownership any property 
now under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government? If so, how much prop- 
erty? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It does not. Not any. 

Mr. GROSS. If it is dredged, what 
would be the future use of this land? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It will not be 
dredged. It will be filled. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. If it is filled? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It will be developed. 
There is to be a stadium on it, and I be- 
lieve an aquarium, and other things that 
the city and others there will feel is in 
their interest. 

Mr. GROSS. Since it is now navigable, 
it is now the property of this Govern- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, it is not naviga- 
ble at all. It may be made so at some time 
in the future. That is what they are 
afraid of. There is a navigable channel 
adjacent to it, and this will not affect 
it in any way. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not Government 
property? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
were held on this bill in February of this 
year. The Chief of the Corps of Engineers 
specified that the Army Engineers have 
no objection to the legislation. They are 
completely cognizant of all the facts in- 
volved in whether or not this is naviga- 
ble. The evidence showed it was a non- 
navigable stream, at least within the 
boundaries set out in this bill. Definitely 
this is something that the city of Boston 
would want clear title to, or at least they 
would want such title in the future, so 
that it would not be possible for someone 
to dredge and then make it navigable. 

It would be of considerable help to the 
city of Boston to be able to fill this land 
in. 

I happen to be familiar with what was 
done in the city of Chicago, at Lake 
Michigan, where roughly 300 to 400 yards 
were added to the seashore line in the 
center of the city of Chicago within the 
past 40 years. In that instance, of course, 
when it was filled in the title was in the 
city of Chicago. 

The pure purpose of this bill is to be 
sure that the title is not contradictory 
and that if it is filled in the city of 
Boston would have clear title to the land. 

May I say that enactment of this legis- 
lation will not require the expenditure of 
any Federal funds at all. The purpose 
of the legislation is the clarification of 
title. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that the city of Boston presently holds 
title to this land or this area? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is my understand- 
ing—and I believe I am correct—that if 
the Corps of Engineers at some future 
time, or tomorrow, wanted to, if they 
started to dredge this under the present 
situation, they would have the right up 
to the seashore line to dredge to make it 
navigable. That would be what I would 
call a flaw in the title, if the city of 
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Boston started to fill in later on and the 
Corps of Engineers said, “No, you cannot 
do that; we are going to dredge this.” 

They are trying to make the title so 
clear that there can be no misunder- 
standing about the division between the 
navigable stream and the nonnavigable 
stream. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
knows why I ask these questions. It is 
because in the State of Iowa and most 
other places where there is a transfer 
of Federal property to a municipal, 
county, or State government there is the 
consideration of a fair market value for 
such property. That is my only point in 
asking the questions that I have in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

I believe I understand it now. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman has 
done a very good job with his inquiry. I 
commend him for so doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 14681, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

Se motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPEECH TO MARIANNA KIWANIS 
CLUB BY W. D. MALONE, SR. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite the attention of the 
House to a very timely speech that was 
delivered recently by my good friend, Mr. 
W. D. Malone, of Dothan, Ala., to the 
Kiwanis Club of Marianna, Fla. Mr. Ma- 
lone is chairman of the board, the First 
National Bank of Dothan, a former mem- 
ber of the Alabama State Legislature, and 
one of the leading businessmen not only 
in the district I serve but in the State of 
Alabama, I am pleased to include his 
speech in the Recor at this point: 
SPEECH BY W. D. MALONE, SR., TO MARIANNA 

Kiwanis CLUB 
Concerned Americans: 

To use Mr. Churchill’s phrase, during 
World War II, “these are parlous times.” The 
very foundations of our society are being 
shaken, Therefore, I think we should exam- 
ine those foundations, measure how deep 
they are laid, the soil in which they rest, 
identify those who laid them, and pledge 
ourselves to keep them intact. Therefore, I 
am going to discuss briefly with you the 
Constitution of the United States—the 
greatest document ever conceived by the 
mind of man, and particularly, the first 10 
amendments—known as the Bill of Rights. 
Some of you may know the Bill of Rights by 
heart—but I doubt if very many of you have 
ever read our Constitution—certainly after 
you left school, even if then. Our Constitu- 
tion is not a school text now. 

The Revolutionary War had been won! The 
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colonies had banded themselves into a loose 
relationship known as the Articles of Con- 
federation. Each of these 13 colonies, having 
gained its freedom, was then really a little 
nation on its own for nearly 10 years. Each 
had all the attributes of sovereignty, both 
in respect to foreign countries and to each 
other. Each had its little army, some had 
the beginnings of a navy, and each had a for- 
eign policy of its own. They were jealous 
of this dearly won independence. 

It was, however, realized by thinking peo- 
ple that in order to keep their freedom, as 
a whole or individually, it was necessary that 
they unite under a stronger document than 
the articles. So, the Continental Congress 
called a convention “for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and reporting to the Continental 
Congress and to the several legislatures, such 
alterations and provisions which are agreed 
to, and bring into being a Federal Constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of govern- 
ment and the preservation of the union. To 
make a more perfect Union.” This conven- 
tion was called to meet in Philadelphia in 
May 1786. This meeting was a failure, be- 
cause several of the colonies did not partici- 
pate. Therefore, it was again called for the 
next year—May, 1787—-when all attended, ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 

George Washington was chosen to preside. 
In accepting the chair, he said, “Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 
Among the men who participated in this 
convention, in addition to Washington, 
were Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania; 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York; Robert 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, a banker; and 
James Madison, of Virginia (later Presi- 
dent); and many other prominent patriots. 
Jefferson was the colonies’ agent in France 
at the time and did not directly participate, 
although there was correspondence with 
him and many of his ideas of freedom were 
adopted. 

After four months of careful consideration, 
some of the time in a closed session, the 
document was finished September 17, 1787. 
The Constitution was to go into effect 
March, 1789, but it was not finally ratified 
until 1790, nine years after Yorktown. There 
was much opposition and delay. Some of the 
State votes were very close. 

Under the old articles, the States, and not 
the people, entered into a firm league of 
friendship, each State standing on its own 
sovereignty. However, the new Constitution 
is a compact between the people, themselves, 
and its first words are, we the people of the 
United States. Patrick Henry objected 
to these words because he still wanted the 
Union to be a league of States. He said, 
“the people gave the Convention no power 
to use their names.” However, it was the 
belief of the majority that since the new 
instrument was to go back to the States for 
ratification or rejection by State conven- 
tions, Patrick Henry’s argument was held to 
be not valid. 

Most of those who helped write the Con- 
stitution were well-educated, mature, wise 
and thoughtful, The average age was 50. 
Some of them had studied in England and 
some in Scotland—some were Governors of 
colonies and others were graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges. 

The new Constitution borrowed much from 
the constitutions of the colonies. Nearly every 
word or phrase in the document was subject 
to careful scrutiny. The Convention was di- 
vided on many proposals, some of which 
were adopted and some not. 

On the final day when it became rumored 
that the Convention had finished its work, 
in closed session, people gathered around the 
door of Independence Hall in Philadelphia to 
learn the outcome, A woman on the steps 
of the building asked Benjamin Franklin, 
“Mr. Franklin, what have you given us?” 
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Franklin said, “Madam, we have given you 
a republic, if you can keep it.” The question 
here today is whether we have kept it. 

The Constitution was submitted to the 
Colonies. If nine of the 13 Colonies ratified 
it, a union would be formed. The outcome 
was extremely doubtful. 

Virginia and New York, among others, 
refused to ratify the Constitution until it 
was agreed that the first 10 amendments, 
known as the Bill of Rights, would be 
promptly adopted. The people were afraid 
of any Central Government. It was the op- 
pression by the British Parliament—not 
solely by King George II—which was fresh 
in their minds. They did not want any Cen- 
tral Government, elected, or otherwise, to 
have too much power. Therefore, the Bill 
of Rights was written to plainly restrict the 
power of the Federal Government, this far, 
and no further. It was largely copied after 
a declaration of rights previously adopted 
by the State of Virginia, and mostly written 
by James Mason. During or right after the 
Revolutionary War. Let me refresh your 
memory. This is the Bill of Rights: 

“Amendment No. I: Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

“Amendment No. II: A well regulated 
militia, being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

“Amendment No. III: No soldier shall, in 
time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner. Nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 

“Amendment No. IV: The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

“Amendment No. V: No person shall be 
held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offence to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; for the same 
offence nor shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation. 

“Amendment No. VI: In all criminal pros- 
ecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
of a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defence. 

“Amendment No, VII: In suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, 
shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to the 
rules of the common law. 

“Amendment No, VIII: Excessive bail shall 
not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
mor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
flicted. 

“Amendment No. IX: The enumeration in 
the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not 
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be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

“Amendment No. X: The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

These rights were not originated by the 
colonists. The principle imbedded in them, 
as well as in some parts of the Constitution, 
were brought over from England. The Magna 
Carta, signed in June of 1215, contained 
some of these rights. Before then, during 
the crusades, some cities in Western Europe, 
especially in Germany, were traded charters 
of freedom by the kings in reward for finan- 
cial support of a crusade. Even before that, 
some of the German tribes elected their 
chiefs or leaders, and it was a common prac- 
tice that property rights, for instance, were 
respected. Franklin and Jefferson and some 
of the others knew all about this history. 
They were also affected by the coming French 
revolution with its declaration of the “rights 
of man.” 

So you can see, the foundations of our 
Constitution were laid or imbedded deep in 
the history of Western Europe, and partic- 
ularly in Anglo-Saxon culture. Untold tons 
of blood were spilt to obtain and to protect 
these rights. Shall they be damaged or dis- 
carded by affluent, but indifferent, society? 
The framers of our Constitution knew that 
man does not live by bread alone. 

It is interesting to go back a bit and re- 
call what happened to some of the brave 
men who signed our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776, and to whom Franklin 
said, “We will hang together or we will hang 
separately.” 

There were 56 men. Eighteen were still 
under 40. Twenty-four were lawyers or 
judges. Eleven were merchants. Nine were 
landowners or rich farmers. The rest were 
doctors or ministers or statesmen. With very 
few exceptions, they were all men with sub- 
stantial property. Most of them were men 
of education and standing. They had ma- 
terial security as few men had it in that era. 
Each had much to lose. 

They knew they were committing treason, 
a capital crime. They by no means even had 
the unanimous support of the colonists, as 
there were almost as many Tories as there 
were patriots. One of them was even ostra- 
cized in his own community when he got 
back home and he died of a broken heart. The 
names of every one of these men were taken 
down by the British and given to every 
British military unit. They became the ob- 
ject of viclous manhunts. Some were taken 
and some, like Jefferson, had narrow escapes 
from capture. The property of all of those 
who lived in the areas controlled by the 
British was totally destroyed. The British 
controlled much territory. When they signed 
the Declaration, the four delegates from New 
York State knew that a British fleet was in 
New York Harbor only a few miles from their 
homes, New York had been evacuated by the 
colonists. The British soldiers then plundered 
the mansion of Franklin Lewis, one of the 
signers. They set it afire and carried his wife 
away. Although she was later exchanged for 
two British prisoners, after a short time she 
died as a result of her brutal treatment. 

Philip Livingston, a man of great wealth, 
lost all of his business and died two years 
later. These are only two examples. 

All through Virginia, Georgia and the 
Carolinas, the men who signed the Declara- 
tion were persecuted. Five were captured and 
imprisoned with brutal treatment. Several 
lost wives or sons or families. All of them 
were victims of manhunts and driven from 
their homes. Twelve had their houses burned. 
Seventeen lost everything they owned. Not 
one defected or went back on his pledged 
word. 

As you know, the Constitution divides our 
Government into three branches. There are 
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restrictions on the power of the Government, 
as a whole, and on the dominance of any one 
branch—checks and balances! I will not have 
time to point out some of the checks in our 
original Constitution. They are largely re- 
strictions on the power of government. For 
instance, the lower House is given the control 
of money bills and of impeachment proceed- 
ings. Another interesting feature is that only 
Congress shall have the power to declare war. 
This, of course, has been violated in the 
Korean war and in the present war. All for- 
eign treaties have to be ratified by two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, but when ratified, become 
the law of this land, superseding the Con- 
stitution. The latter is terribly dangerous. 

But in this century, our Constitution has 
been aborted and prostituted by our courts. 
The Preamble of the Constitution gives as 
its reason for being the following words: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union and to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
hereby ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion.” 

One of our Supreme Courts, which wished 
to validify a law contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, seized upon the term “general welfare,” 
which was merely mentioned in the Preamble. 
That was the first vicious attack. Under the 
nebulous term of “general welfare,” almost 
any law could be held constitutional or vice 
versa, 

The most generally used excuse for many 
unconstitutional laws has been that clause 
which states that the Federal Government 
shall “regulate commerce between the states.” 
This, of course, referred to the question of 
forbidding one State to levy customs or 
duties against the imports of another State. 
However, it has been interpreted far beyond 
that meaning, each decision going farther 
and farther away from the intent of the 
Constitution. At the present time, any busi- 
ness that mails letters from one State to 
another is declared to be in interstate com- 
merce and thereby is subject to all kinds of 
regulations, such as wage and hour laws and 
many other restrictions on free enterprise. 

Some of the amendments to our Constitu- 
tion have increased the power of the Central 
Government, immeasurably. For instance, the 
16th Amendment, which permits an un- 
limited income tax, has increased the money 
available to congressional appropriations by 
many, many billions. This income, which they 
can spend, is the main cause of our swollen 
bureaucracy. Unless they had all this money, 
the government wouldn't be able to engage 
in all these unconstitutional activities. I 
remember when the income tax amendment 
was ratified, during Wilson’s administration. 
At that time, it brought in 80 million dollars, 
and now it brings in 85 billion dollars, an- 
nually—a thousandfold more. If anyone had 
ever thought that the rates would be over 
five per cent, the amendment would never 
have been ratified. How easy it would have 
been to put a 25 per cent limit on the rate. 

Some of the questionable Supreme Court 
decisions that have changed the United 
States and which really, in the opinion of 
many people, were not in line with the Con- 
stitution are as follows: 

1962: Federal courts can decide whether 
State legislatures are fairly apportioned. 

1964: Both houses of State legislatures 
must be elected from districts having approx- 
imately equal population — one person, one 
vote.” 

1964: States must redraw congressional 
districts to meet the equal-population rule, 

1961: States cannot require public officials 
to declare their belief in God. 

1962: State officials may not compose a 
prayer to be recited in public schools. 

1963: Recitation of the Lord’s Prayer or 
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reading from the Bible cannot be required in 
public schools. 

1954: Racial segregation in public schools 
is unconstitutional. Reversing a previous de- 
cision which had stood for 60 years. What is 
the law? Who knows. 

1964: Civil Rights Act forbidding racial 
discrimination in places of public accommo- 
dations is constitutional. 

1966: Poll-tax payment cannot be required 
as a qualification to vote. Left to the States 
for nearly 200 years. 

1967: California cannot amend its consti- 
tution to declare that a property owner has 
a right to sell to whomever he pleases, The 
Constitution never mentions this—10th 
amendment. 

1967: On December 4, the Supreme Court 
agreed to review a case which could result in 
a ban on racial discrimination in many pri- 
vate housing developments. 

1956: Sedition laws of 42 States are invalid. 

1957: A person cannot be prosecuted for 
advocating the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force unless he actually advocates 
action to accomplish the overthrow. 

1958; State Department cannot withhold 
passports from suspected Communists be- 
cause of their “beliefs or associations.” 

1965: Members of the Communist 
cannot be compelled to register with the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 

1967: An American cannot be stripped of 
his citizenship, even if he deserts the Armed 
Forces in time of war or votes in a foreign 
election. 

And several other like decisions. 

The Supreme Court has taken over the 
legislative function. You make the laws, but 
let me interpret them and I will be in con- 
trol. 

We have discussed the foundations of our 
Constitutions, the courage of its authors and 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We have seen our Constitution 
chipped and hacked away—a little at the 
time. 

The result of all this has been the estab- 
lishment of a faceless Frankenstein—a power 
hungry monstrosity—a robot—which now 
totters from crisis to crisis, blindly groping 
for more power, meanwhile trampling under- 
foot many personal liberties, the rights of 
States and of local self-government, which 
the authors of our Constitution meant to 
preserve. Power corrupts—absolute power— 
absolutely. Our Government has gotten so 
big until it would take months for the Presi- 
dent to even read a list of the thousands of 
bureaus and the various activities of each. 
It is unmanageable. 

I read recently that no sizable democracy 
in this world has ever been destroyed from 
the outside—but always from the inside. I 
believe Lenin stated that we would be so 
destroyed, and I remember that Khrushchev 
said the United States would fall into com- 
munism like an overripe peach. Many changes 
in our Constitution, made either by court 
decisions, or amendments, embody socialistic 
concepts, In that connection, we might note 
that the second letter in “U.S.S.R.” stands 
for “socialist’—United Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. 

In my studied opinion, our Nation is, to- 
day, in greater danger even than during the 
Revolutionary War or the Civil War. The 
British Parliament never attempted to re- 
strict the colonies like our National Govern- 
ment has restricted the people in the last 50 
years. As a matter of fact, it might have been 
better for the world if we had lost the Revo- 
lutlonary War, because we would have re- 
mained a part of the British Empire, like 
Canada. In that case, Germany would never 
have dared to fight the British Empire in 
either war. Neither would Russia. These two 
world wars gave an opportunity for this 
communistic movement. 

History repeats itself. The Greeks had the 
same experience and fell, a short time after 
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their golden age. They even put to death 
Socrates, probably the wisest man who ever 
lived. They ostracized anyone who disagreed. 

The Romans went the same way, starting 
out as a republic and winding up as a dic- 
tatorship, and their emperor was finally wor- 
shipped as a god. They had their bread and 
circuses, just as we have. They had the same 
kind of foreign aid program that we now 
have, but they were frank and called it a 
bribe to the various tribes on their borders, 
whom they appeased with money as long as 
they could. 

The British have sold themselves into 
socialism and are now a third rate power. 

Each of these nations at least kept their 
freedom for several hundred years, but it 
seems we are losing ours in the span of three 
lifetimes. 

Now the question is, of course, what can 
you and I do about it? This move into social- 
ism gathers speed as it rolls. It is a snowball. 
Many people, when they get a Government 
check, vote on that side for more of the 
same. Well, there may be something we can 
do. For we will certainly go down the drain 
if we do nothing. Someone said that evil pre- 
vails only if good men keep silent. These con- 
ditions were brought about by vocal and 
organized minorities. I also served in the Ala- 
bama Legislature eight years, and I saw how 
these pressure groups worked. They are for- 
ever at it and sooner or later a weak moment 
comes and their programs get through. Many 
of them are financed indirectly through pub- 
lic funds, working against the best interest 
of the very government that is supporting 
them. 

It is my considered opinion, however, that 
if as many as three per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States were fully organized 
and dedicated and had even a fraction of 
the courage our forefathers had, we might 
recover our freedom. I am sure that if 10 per 
cent of the businessmen in America would 
do this, we could reverse the trend. These 
small organized minorities can be combatted 
and defeated by another organized minority. 

Another thing we should do would be to 
closely watch the voting records of our Sen- 
ators, Congressmen and other members of 
the legislatures, because the ballot box is 
where we are going to have to win. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

Our Congressman GEORGE ANDREWS has a 
perfect record in this respect. In fact, the 
Goldwater landslide in Alabama helped the 
voting records of our Congressmen very, very 
much for the last two years. 

Americans are beginning to awaken, al- 
though it may be a little late. It is going to 
take courage and time and money. There are 
at least 500 organizations in the United 
States right now that are attempting to stop 
this socialistic trend. 

Some of these organizations are repre- 
sented in Jackson County, one being the 
Citizens Council, which is a highly respected 
organization about 20 years old. The Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, the Governor of Alabama, 
and the Governor of Mississippi are all dues- 
paying members of the Citizens Council, Mr, 
John Lamb is the president of it in this 
county. There are Citizens Councils in nearly 
every State in the Union, including New 
York and California, 

There are many others. I am a member of 
several. 

So let us not be too discouraged. All we 
need to do is to organize and get together 
and we can win out for the Constitution. 
For surely all that labor, struggle, hardship 
and blood expended in behalf of individual 
freedom, even now, in Vietnam, must not 
be done in vain. 


“For what avail 
The plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, 
If freedom fail,” 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
WORKS FOR ACCRUAL ACCOUNT- 
ING AND SOUND FEDERAL 
BUDGET CONCEPTS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Mi- 
chael Miller, of the Washington office of 
the American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, recently sent to my of- 
fice a copy of a statement by the Ameri- 
can Institute on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Budget Concepts. 
In this statement, the American Institute 
called for the adoption of the budget 
proposals set forth in the report “at the 
earliest practical moment.” I will in- 
clude this statement in the Recor» at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

In its statement, the American Insti- 
tute once again endorsed the concept of 
accrual accounting, asserting: 

Reporting budget expenditures and re- 
ceipts on an accrual basis is one of the 
more significant recommendations of the 
President’s Commission. In recent years, 
many government agencies have abandoned 
the cash basis of accounting, which long has 
been traditional, and have adopted modern 
accrual accounting with integrated cost 
accounting systems. It is only logical that 
the government take advantage of these im- 
proved accounting systems in its overall fi- 
nancial planning. 


Some time after AICPA’s endorsement 
of the Budget Commission’s report, the 
Bureau of the Budget announced that 
the 1969 budget would reflect many of 
the recommendations of the Budget 
Commission. The Bureau of the Budget 
also announced that the adoption of 
budgetary accrual accounting, as recom- 
mended by the Commission, would re- 
quire further study and preparation. 

While I understand that implementa- 
tion of the recommendation on accrual 
accounting would require study and prep- 
aration, I fear that the implementation 
of this recommendation will meet the 
same fate as a related amendment to 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950. 

A 1956 amendment to that act requires 
that each agency adopt accrual account- 
ing systems approved by the Comptrol- 
ler General. Despite this mandate of law, 
approval of agency accounting systems 
has been alarmingly slow; only about 40 
percent of all executive agencies have 
complied. 

I will also include an article on this 
foot-dragging, from the March Federal 
Times, at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The House Government Operations 
Committee recently released a report on 
“Submission of Agency Accounting Sys- 
tems for GAO Approval.” Statements in 
that report by minority members of the 
committee cogently and concisely give 
the status of progress being made in 
compliance made with the above-men- 
tioned law. They said: 
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In 1964 there were 128 agency accounting 
systems within the executive branch subject 
to approval by the Comptroller General. Of 
these, only 41 systems had been approved. As 
of June 30, 1967, there were 173 agency sys- 
tems subject to approval and only 61 had 
been approved. 

As dismal as this record is, however, it does 
not reveal the whole story. Data in the pub- 
lic hearings on which this report is based 
show that most of the systems approved are 
those of the lesser agencies of Government 
which spend only a small portion of the Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

In addition to the lack of approved ac- 
counting systems, there is the fact that most 
of the 61 systems already approved were 
submitted a number of years ago. In con- 
sequence, they require reexamination, re- 
vision, and reapproval because of subsequent 
legislation, more sophisticated technology, 
refinements in prescribed requirement, and 
conformity with the developing needs of cost- 
based budgets. Thus, of the 61 systems which 
have met with GAO approval, 45 were ap- 
proved in 1959 or earlier; three between 1959 
and 1965; and 13 in 1965 or later. 


These Members underscored the im- 
portance of adequate agency accounting 
systems as follows: 


Congress in 1956 amended the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 to require 
that each executive agency adopt accrual 
(cost) accounting systems and that the 
Comptroller General approve such systems. 

Though such a complex subject may be 
lacking in popular appeal, there is probably 
no more important issue confronting the 
public today. The Comptroller General, in 
testifying before the subcommittee put it 
succinctly when he said that adequate ac- 
crual (cost) accounting systems are “basic 
and fundamental to the whole operation of 
the Federal Government.” He went on to 
testify: 

“We believe that the application of accrual 
(cost) accounting in terms of the cost of 
various types of work performed or other 
costs incurred and applied to activities and 
programs, coupled with the actual use of 
cost-based budgeting by the agencies, is es- 
sential to achievement of improved financial 
management in the Federal Government, 
including implementation of the planning- 
programing-budgeting system.” 

There are, of course, numerous ramifica- 
tions of public financial management. But, 
underlying them all is that dealing with 
the cost of running the Government. Gov- 
ernment revenue is limited—no matter how 
prosperous the country may be. Priorities 
must be established in order that the most 
essential programs and services are ade- 
quately financed. To do that, the responsible 
members of the Government—the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, Congress, Bureau of the Budget, 
agency heads, even program and project 
managers—must know what each existing 
or proposed program or service is costing or 
will cost. Increased costs might be justified 
for high-priority programs, whereas other 
programs of equal priority can have costs 
reduced without loss of benefit through the 
spotlighting and elimination of waste. Con- 
tinued operation of lower priority programs, 
on the other hand, may not be justified on 
the basis of cost-benefit analysis or may be 
found justified only on the premise that 
waste and efficiency are eliminated. 

Thus, it may be seen that effective cost 
analysis directly affects the welfare of each 
citizen in the country and the country as 
a whole. Faulty cost information will only 
jeopardize the most efficient use of existing 
revenue and thus undermine the develop- 
ment of the soundest military and security 
programs, the best educational, health, and 
welfare programs, the surest programs for 
eliminating poverty, the most desirable agri- 
cultural, conservation, pollution-abatement, 
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and transportation programs—in short, the 
entire spectrum of service provided by the 
Government, 

Today, more than ever, it is the duty of the 
Government to know its real cost of doing 
business. Today Federal outlays in fiscal year 
1968 were estimated to be $175.6 billion. For 
fiscal year 1969, the estimate is $186.1 bil- 
lion. Income is not keeping pace with these 
estimates, however, leading some to predict a 
deficit of over $30 billion on the present fiscal 
year. On top of an estimated Federal public 
debt of $387 billion at the close of fiscal 1969, 
it seems evident to all but the unseeing that 
Government costs must be reduced. To re- 
duce such costs without damaging high- 
priority programs, the Government must 
know what its costs are for operating each 
program. Shocking as it may seem, however, 
most agencies of the Government have not 
established the necessary tools of financial 
management—especially accrual (cost) ac- 
counting systems—to determine costs of op- 
eration with any certainty. 


I would like to note that the report of 
the President’s Budget Commission re- 
flected the views of two prominent Amer- 
ican Institute members, Robert M. True- 
blood, past president of AICPA, and Dr. 
Theodore O. Yntima, of Oakland Uni- 
versity, Rochester, Mich. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I applaud the 
American Institute for its statement, and 
I urge it to continue to make such con- 
tributions in areas of Federal accounting. 

The material referred to follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON BUDGET CON- 
CEPTS 


(By the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants) 


The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment adopt, at the earliest practical mo- 
ment, the modern and progressive budget 
principles contained in the Report of the 
President's Commission on Budget Concepts. 

The Executive Committee agree with the 
President’s Commission that adoption of 
these recommendations would make the 
budget of the United States Government a 
more understandable and useful instrument 
of public policy and financial planning. The 
Executive Committee believes also that the 
recommended concepts are in accord with 
sound financial planning and decision mak- 
ing processes. 

The Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion cites confusion now existing because of 
the use of at least three competing budget 
concepts. In this move toward one unified 
summary budget statement, there is a paral- 
lel in the private sector where the AICPA 
has been working toward improved corpo- 
rate financial reporting through better dis- 
closure standards and the elimination of 
undesirable alternative accounting princi- 
ples. The consistent use of the recommended 
budget statement would greatly improve 
public understanding of the Federal budg- 
et, which is necessarily a brief summary 
of an immensely complex underlying finan- 
cial system. 

Some aspects of the budget concepts 
recommended in the Commission’s report 
might well find applicability in budgeting 
for state and local governments. Uniform 
budget systems throughout government 
should prove useful in decision making and 
should aid the people in understanding budg- 
ets as an instrument of government at all 
levels. 

Reporting budget expenditures and re- 
ceipts on an accrual basis is one of the 
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more si cant recommendations of the 
President's Commission. In recent years, 
many government agencies have abandoned 
the cash basis of accounting, which long 
had been traditional, and have adopted 
modern accrual accounting with integrated 
cost accounting systems. It is only logical 
that the government take advantage of these 
improved accounting systems in its overall 
financial planning. 

Because the Report of the President's 
Commission does not call for the accrual of 
future commitments for items such as 
social security benefits and veterans pen- 
sions, the Executive Committee believes that 
the budget document should contain sum- 
mary disclosure of the amounts of these 
commitments. 

The Executive Committee recommends 
that the concepts set forth in the Report of 
the Commission be translated into govern- 
ment policy and practice promptly so that 
the budget for the coming fiscal year will 
refiect as many of those concepts as possi- 
ble. The Committee also respectfully sug- 
gests that the Executive Branch report peri- 
odically to the Congress and the people on 
progress in implementing the Commission’s 
recommendations. 


[From the Federal Times, March 1968] 
Report Hirs ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


WasHincTon.—Sixty percent of the ac- 
counting systems used by federal civilian 
agencies have not been submitted to the 
General Accounting Office for approval as re- 
quired by a law passed in 1950. 

A report recently released by the House 
Government Operations Committee also said 
more than 70 percent of the accounting sys- 
tems that have been approved were sub- 
mitted prior to 1960. 

The report chided the agencies for “foot- 

and warned that Congress might 
have to impose sanctions. Stronger action 
was demanded by the 15 Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. They urged that legis- 
lation be enacted to force the agencies to 
comply with the 1950 law. 

The “lagging pace” of agency compliance 
also has resulted in thwarting the President’s 
efforts to establish planning-programming- 
budgeting (PPB) systems in executive agen- 
cies, said the GOP members. PPB is a man- 
agement technique designed to identify more 
clearly program costs and objectives, and to 
compare alternative methods of meeting the 
objectives, 

Rep. Porter Hardy, D-Va., painted a some- 
what less pessimistic view, than did the mi- 
nority. He said that although only 63 of 157 
accounting systems have been approved to 
date, 28 more currently are under review and 
an additional 33 are expected to be sub- 
mitted this calendar year. 


REMARKS OF J. MERRILL ANDER- 
SON, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARM BU- 
REAU FEDERATION 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11 the president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, J. Merrill Anderson, ad- 
dressed the Iowa congressional dele- 
gation on the problems of agriculture. 
Mr. Anderson is an outstanding Midwest 
farm leader and a successful Iowa 
farmer. 

He has given much thought to the 
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farm problems. He knows the farm prob- 
lem and he speaks with deep convictions 
about national issues. 

His remarks merit the attention of all 
Members of Congress, and I therefore 
include them at this point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF J. MERRILL ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, 
Iowa FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. Chairman, honorable guests, Farm 
Bureau leaders. It is a pleasure for us to be 
here in the nation’s capitol tonight, and to 
have our Congressional representatives here 
as our guests. I want to add my appreciation 
to our Senators and Representatives for their 
presence tonight. We do appreciate your 
many courtesies and your willingness to lis- 
ten to our problems, our concerns, and our 
hopes. 

To you guests—I am proud to be in the 
company of the men who are your hosts here. 
These men are 114 of our finest farm and 
Farm Bureau leaders. They are giving their 
time to come here to represent their county 
Farm Bureaus. Their motivation is their 
desire to better serve their country—and to 
better serve agriculture. 

As you undoubtedly expect, we will dis- 
cuss briefly some of our problems and con- 
cerns with you. It would be impossible for us 
not to refer in some way to the increasing 
and ever more serious cost-price squeeze. We 
are here to talk about legislation that we be- 
lieve will help farmers improve their eco- 
nomic situation. We are also here to talk 
about avoiding legislation which we be- 
lieve will make our situation more difficult 
and solutions more improbable. 

I believe we should make it clear as the 
outset that we do mot particularly enjoy 
talking about our problems. We are not com- 
plainers. Neither do we believe that it is 
primarily your responsibility as Congressmen 
to solve our problems. We believe whole- 
heartedly that economic and social problems 
can be satisfactorily solved only when the 
people involved take the primary respon- 
sibility themselves. Government can only 
help. In many instances, this help can be 
through the elimination of roadblocks to 
progress. 

In discussing farm economics, we do not 
want to imply that we think net farm in- 
come is this nation’s most pressing problem. 
Like other citizens, we are gravely concerned 
about Viet Nam, poverty, race relations, in- 
ternational relations and national morals 
and integrity. 

I will not discuss these issues in much de- 
tail, nor will I attempt to place them in order 
of importance. Certainly, Viet Nam would 
rank near the top on anyone's list. In our 
policy resolutions for 1968, we state: 

“The Viet Nam war requires a total na- 
tional commitment if we are to complete as 
rapidly as possible the difficult task of stop- 
ping aggression, restoring order, and permit- 
ting a properly constituted government 
established by self-determination to func- 


“To our fighting men who have shouldered 
this burden we pledge our support. The free- 
dom they defend is our freedom. The flag 
on their battle standard is our flag.” 

This states our position clearly. The ma- 
jority of Iowa farmers do not intend to add 
further to the burden of criticism which our 
President and Secretary of State carry, but 
we hope that a solution to the Viet Nam 
problem can be found before long. 

Farmers are not intimately acquainted 
with the stark realities resulting from pov- 
erty and impaired race relations. However, 
we are not unsympathetic. I firmly believe 
that the average Iowa farm family is as 
removed from bigotry as any group in 
America. Their natural inclinations are to 
be extremely sympathetic to the impover- 
ished and the unfortunate. Farmers would 
go as far as any other group to aid people 
in these circumstances. 
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However, farmers are practical people. They 
insist that proposed remedies be practical 
and bring results. We are opposed to violence. 
We will not condone or accept law violations 
regardless of how worthy the cause. 

There is some evidence that both urban and 
rural people tend to shift the burden for 
solution of problems to Washington, and to 
federal laws and programs rather than ap- 
plying ourselves assiduously and completely 
to local and practical solutions. We are seri- 
ously concerned that this over-dependence 
upon Washington is causing deterioration of 
the national purpose and will. Farmers know 
full well that federal appropriations alone 
cannot solve problems. In fact, it may be 
that the very number and complexity of the 
federal programs supposedly designed to 
help, may be a deterrent. Therefore, we call 
on our congressional representatives—on all 
governmental representatives—to consolidate 
and eliminate the overlapping maze of pro- 
grams. At the same time, we pledge our sup- 
port to those that are carefully considered 
and built on the sound premise of encourag- 
individual and local government initia- 

ve. r 

Now I would like to turn to a few issues 
more directly related to farm people, although 
not unrelated to those I have just mentioned. 
The first is inflation. As I have indicated, we 
believe the government is engaged in many 
activities that are fruitless, Government 
sometimes over-regulates or directly com- 
petes with private enterprise. We are more 
often on the side of asking for less govern- 
ment rather than more, but on the subject 
of inflation, we are emphatic that only gov- 
ernment can cause inflation and only govern- 
ment can prevent it. 

It is true that the psychology and moods 
of the people can temporarily affect inflation, 
but the basic causes and basic solutions are 
governmental. Inflation results primarily 
from unwise decisions in one or more of 
three governmental areas of responsibility— 
namely, fiscal policy, monetary policy and 
monopoly policy. 

Farmers do not like high interest rates. 
They add more to our cost of operation than 
for the average person in the United States, 
by a wide margin. Yet, we recognize the 
necessity of interest rates at present levels 
in a sound attempt to discourage the expan- 
sion of credit and the consequent pressures 
on inflation. We believe the Federal Reserve 
System has been doing a good job in their 
role of determining the amount of money 
and credit available, and establishing the 
cost of that credit. 

We believe one of the primary causes of the 
inflation spiral is the government's fiscal 
policy. It is unthinkable that we would con- 
sider running $10-$15-$20 and $25 billion 
dollar deficits. We believe responsibility for 
this situation rests both with the President 
and with the Congress. The President said 
he was recommending a tight budget, but he 
has not done this. He inferred that the prob- 
lem is primarily caused by national defense 
expenditures. We cannot accept this excuse. 
The facts show that domestic expenditures 
have risen far more rapidly than have those 
for national defense. 

Evidence of unnecessary programs and 
wasteful expenditures is plentiful. We think 
there have been changes in bookkeeping pro- 
cedures to make the deficit seem smaller, 
rather than concentrating on reducing the 
expenditures. 

The President is not entirely to blame. 

has refused to give up some of its 
pet and pork barreling projects. We are still ` 
spending money on land reclamation and in 
other ways increasing production even 
though we are still confronted with sur- 
pluses. Reputable economists tell us we are 
likely to be faced with production in excess 
of what can be sold at a reasonable price, for 
the foreseeable future. In spite of these facts, 
Congress has regularly voted more appropri- 
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tions in the other areas as well as others 
than the Administration requested. AFBF 
Board recommended a little more than 7 bil- 
lion reduction in the Budget. We are here to 
urge as strongly as we know how that our 
Iowa representatives do everything they can 
to change this dangerous course. Inflation is 
a greater tax on the aged and on all others 
whose income tend to be fixed. It is obvious 
that inflation is a real threat to our national 
security and to our ability to stabilize the 
free world. 

Inflation is closely connected with another 
subject in which we have great interest— 
that of international trade. I suppose we in 
Farm Bureau would plead guilty to being 
“fiscal conservatives.” But we are not conser- 
vative, as usually described, on international 
affairs. We are not isolationists. Trade is tre- 
mendously important to the standard of liv- 
ing of farmers, and to the United States as 
a whole. We export approximately $6 billion 
in agricultural products. We import only 
about $2 billion of competitive products. In- 
flation and other unwise government policies 
could lose for farmers this $4 billion net gain 
in markets. 

We sense a trend toward trade restrictions. 
We implore you not to yield to this tempta- 
tion—in our interests and in the interests of 
all Americans. 

Of course, there must be reasonable regu- 
lation to prevent foreign countries from 
dumping on our markets, bankrupting our 
producers, and then not being able or will- 
ing to supply the market over a long period 
of time. It is for these reasons that we fa- 
vored using the escape clause provided in the 
law to alleviate the dairy situation a year or 
so ago. We now favor some changes in the 
meat import act of 1964 for the same reason. 
But let me make it crystal clear: We do not 
want trade restrictions. Rather, we want re- 
duction in total restrictions. We want to be 
able to increase our markets abroad. We 
know that we can compete. 

We also suggest that it is the height of 
foolishness to think we can raise import re- 
strictions and depend on export subsidies, 
compensatory payments or dollar devaluation 
to get around the problem, Other countries 
see through this immediately. They have no 
choice but to retaliate. Such solutions are a 
complete waste of time and probably would 
be very harmful. 

Let me turn for a moment more directly 
to the farm price problem. It can be illus- 
trated best simply by pointing out that corn 
is selling for $1 a bushel—the same price 
that it brought in 1936. Our expenses are 
almost three time as high as they were 
then. The cost of living has increased even 
more. Under a governmental farm program 
supposedly enacted for the benefit of agri- 
culture—and with government payments as 
high as they have ever been in history—farm 
prices are resulting in the lowest percent of 
parity we have had since the Great Depres- 
sion. In view of these indisputable facts, we 
are at a loss to understand why Congress 
would continue to encourage and conduct 
the present government price support and 
production regulation program. 

We often recall the long years of debate 
around the 90 per cent of parity support is- 
sue. We pointed out then, as we point out 
now, that price supports established too high 
hold a world umbrella over prices. They en- 
courage excessive production at home and 
abroad. The American Soybean Association 
is currently very much concerned about the 
effect of the $2.50 support on soybeans— 
which has encouraged soybean production 
in Mexico and the southern United States, 
sunfiower seed in Russia rapeseed in other 
countries; and general competition every- 
where. $2.50 is not too high a price for soy- 
beans, but it is too high and too rigid a floor. 
The answer is not in higher price supports. 

The answer is not in government pay- 
ments, An aide of the Department of Agri- 
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culture stated about six months ago—evi- 
dently to frighten farmers— Do you realize 
that if the President would even whisper, 
payments would be eliminated?” We do not 
like to depend for a sizeable portion of our 
income on whether or not the President or 
anyone else decides to whisper. Payments do 
encourage production. They also encourage 
interference abroad with our exports. They 
contribute to the national deficit, while do- 
ing nothing to solve farm income problems. 

I cannot remember ever talking to a single 
farmer who feels that acreage allotments 
have been established fairly. Surely, it is ob- 
vious that the history approach grants the 
largest allotment to those individuals who 
contributed most in the past to the surplus 
problem. Furthermore, thinking farmers 
realize there is no way to fairly establish 
allotments and quotas unless you accept the 
idea of equal shares which is not in keeping 
with the philosophy of private enterprise. 
Statistics will prove, too, that these allot- 
ments have not reduced production. 

These programs have proved their unwork- 
ability. Repeal them. Substitute more work- 
able programs. In the long run, we hope that 
no production adjustment p will be 
necessary, but for the time being we suggest 
five very specific ideas: 

I. The first is a conservation reserve pro- 
gram of 40 to 60 million acres, with whole 
farms encouraged—acquired on a bid basis. A 
study at the Center for Agricultural Adjust- 
ment at Ames, indicates that this program 
could be fully implemented by paying a suf- 
ficient amount to encourage farmers to place 
this much land in the reserve—also, that 
farmers that might be displaced voluntarily 
or otherwise, could be retrained and moved 
to new jobs—that all businesses impaired by 
the program could be purchased—and all of 
this for less money than our present pro- 
gram, and that it would be more effective. 
It would be voluntary. It would get away 
from allotments. It would get away from di- 
rect payments. Legislation is on the books 
making it possible. We need appropriations, 
and these appropriations would mean less 
money expended on agriculture. 

II. Our next suggestion is a floor-type re- 
course loan—probably near the present level 
of loans for corn and, probably, a little lower 
for soybeans. 

This recourse loan would obviously guar- 
antee a price only temporarily, We would 
point out, however, that a nonrecourse loan 
can contribute nothing in addition except as 
the commodity is delivered into government 
warehouses. While it is there, it depresses 
market prices—and it depresses them even 
more when it comes out of storage. 

III. We also favor a Food for Freedom pro- 
gram, as suggested by President Johnson. But 
we want the government to purchase these 
supplies in the marketplace. The money now 
being used for payments could certainly be 
used more profitably to purchase additional 
commodities—hopefully, to be used intelli- 
gently abroad to further world peace and 
world stability. 

IV. We are opposed to the so-called “stra- 
tegic reserve” or national food bank. Pur- 
chasing of supplies for these so-called re- 
serves would probably help prices tempo- 
rarily. The long-run results would be lower 
prices for farmers. When Secretary Freeman 
was moving government supplies of feed 
grains into the market a couple of years ago, 
we protested because of the depressing effect 
on prices. The Secretary admitted this, but 
he said: “At least, they're being used up and 
isn't that better than having them hanging 
there?” He had a point. But if it was so good 
to work these reserves out, why build them 
back? 

The “strategic reserve” is a misnomer. We 
are in no danger of being short of food sup- 
plies. A land conservation reserve—the 
farmers’ ability to produce—along with our 
current supplies—these are more than ade- 
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quate strategic reserves. This “strategic re- 
serve” is merely a political gimmick in an 
election year. 

Last but not least, farmers today are vital- 
ly interested in building bargaining power 
in the market place. If farm bargaining is to 
become effective government can make its 
greatest contribution through S. 109—which 
protects the producers from processors’ dis- 
crimination. We urge that you give this meas- 
ure your full support. 

Let me close by again expressing our ap- 
preciation to our guests. We do understand 
the difficulty of your decisions. We under- 
stand the necessity of being re-elected if you 
are to affect the course of future laws. We 
firmly believe that the courage and honesty 
you exhibit pays off even better in the voting 
booth than does temporary expediency. 

We know most of you well enough to have 
confidence that you place the welfare of the 
nation and the welfare of Iowans above your 
own interests. We hope that we, too, can 
exhibit this kind of courage. We are con- 
stantly trying to better understand the prob- 
lems of our urban neighbors, and the prob- 
lems and complexities of international af- 
fairs. We want to do our part toward achiev- 
ing the world prosperity and world peace that 
is within our grasp if the people of the world 
can—and will—accept effective economic 
solutions and desirable political goals. 


A MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a series of letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recorp a most memorable 
experience which I had last Friday eve- 
ning. I think I can best describe this ex- 
perience by inserting in the RECORD a 
series of letters which I exchanged with 
Miss Betsy Bowers of Elizabethton, Tenn. 
They follow: 

ELIZABETHTON, TENN., 
March 6, 1968. 
Hon. James H. QUILLEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. QUILLEN: Girl Scout Troop 
# 249, of Elizabethton, Tennessee, are having 
a Father-Daughter Banquet on Friday night 
at 6:30 o’clock at our school (Hunter Ele- 
mentary—Senator Marshall’s home com- 
munity) March 15, 1968. 

Honorable Quillen may I take this method, 
of asking you to be my adopted father for 
this ial occasion. There is no one else 
in this whole wide world I would rather have 
than you. 

Our leaders told us that for this Banquet, 
we could invite anyone we desired to. So I 
have a problem, I have two sisters who also 
are Girl Scouts and will be taking a father. 
We have only one father and one grand- 
father. So we can’t divide 2 for 3. I chose to 
be the one to find an adopted father for that 
evening. 

You are the one I want with all my heart. 
You gave our troop such a beautiful flag. 
And you can make sure we treasure it, love 
and respect it and have learned to know what 
it represents in our lives and what it really 
stands for. Thank you for your wonderful 
speech (we have a copy of it) you made to the 
House of Representatives. And the law that 
was passed protecting it. 

We plan to have our beautiful flag dis- 
played at our banquet, and since this is the 
first big event, we Girl Scouts, have had an 
opportunity to have in our community. We 
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thought this would be our very best time to 
really dedicate our flag and let all our com- 
munity know, who sent it to us, and how 
much we appreciate it. Do hope you can be 
present. 

Many people, from all walks of life, will 
be attending our little Girl Scout get to- 
gether. The girls are all so proud to be 
honoring their father or adopted father on 
that night. But if you accept my invitation, 
I know I shall be the happiest little girl there. 
I have kept this a secret—so if you come it 
will really be a surprise to the whole com- 
munity. But we know you are so busy doing 
all things a good Representative does, that if 
you can not come, I will understand. But I 
will be praying that God will make it possible 
for you to be my father for just a few hours, 
You know, Honorable Quillen, that would 
make a dream of a little girl come true and a 
life long memory of a happy time to cherish 
forever. 

So if you make it possible for a whole 
host of little girls to shout with glee, please 
come. It is very important to me and I am 
sure we will have a wonderful time. 

Oh I forgot to tell you, Iam 9 years old and 
in the fourth grade of our school. My rela- 
tives, grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins 
and parents are “good Republicans” and most 
of all I am too. 

If at all possible, write and let me know 
if you can come. If you can not then I will 
have to hunt me another father. but I pray 
I don’t have to do that. 

If you can come, and want us to meet you 
somewhere (airport or Elizabethon or etc.) 
we will be glad to do so. Hunter school is on 
the Highway No. 91, out of Elizabethton 
about 4 miles. 

Excuse this kind of invitation please, but I 
could not put in a little invitation what I 
wanted to say. I made one—but it wouldn’t 
do—sorry to take up your precious time, but 
I wanted you most of all and I had no other 
way to let you know. 

Thank you very much and I love you and I 
will never be able to sleep until I hear from 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Betsy BOWERS. 


(Nore—Parents: Mr, and Mrs. Fred Carl 
Bowers, 110 East “K” St., Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Grandparents: Mr. and Mrs. Roby D. Bowers, 
Rt. 2, Box 34, Elizabethton, Tenn.) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
Miss BETSY BOWERS, 
c/o Mr. Roby D. Bowers, 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Dear Betsy: Your wonderful letter arrived 
this morning. I am deeply honored that you 
would ask me to be your adopted father for 
your Girl Scout Troop Father-Daughter 
Banquet on Friday night, March 15, 1968. 

I have never read a more moving or 
thoughtful letter from anyone. Needless to 
say, it touches me greatly and just breaks 
my heart to decline your invitation. 

I am speaking at the American Legion 
meeting in Rogersville on the same date and 
at the same time, and for this reason, I can’t 
be with you. It would please me greatly to be 
there with you, but I am sure you under- 
stand I must keep the commitment I made 
some time ago. 

I am pleased that you and the other mem- 
bers of your troop liked the flag, and I am 
real proud that you are having it promi- 
nently displayed. Our flag means more than 
just a piece of cloth—it is our heritage, it is 
our Country, and it is all of these things and 
many more, As I said on the House floor, “If 
our flag is worth dying for, it is worth pro- 
tecting.” 

I am sending you an autographed picture 
in remembrance of your invitation, and I am 
also sending you, under separate cover, some 
booklets. 
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My sincere congratulations to you for the 
outstanding job that you are doing, and I 
know that the future holds many wonderful 
things in store for you. 

Please extend my very best to your daddy, 
mother and sisters and all. 

Sincerely, 
James H, QUILLEN. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1968. 
Miss BETSY BOWERS, 
c/o Mr. Roby D. Bowers, 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Dear Betsy: Since writing you on March 8, 
1968, telling you that I couldn't be with you 
for your Girl Scout Father-Daughter Ban- 
quet on March 15, I have been unable to get 
your most heartfelt invitation off my mind. 
Your letter kept recurring to me because of 
its sincerity, but mainly because you wanted 
me to be your adopted father for that 
evening. 

This is just a note to say that I can be 
with you. Your grandmother told me that 
she could re-arrange your Girl Scout pro- 
gram so that it can commence at 5:00 p.m. 
instead of 6:30 p.m. Now, I can make both 
meetings. 

The honor that you have paid me is some- 
thing that I shall cherish forever. As I said, 
I have never received a more moving and 
thoughtful invitation from anyone. I am 
looking forward so much to being with you 
and I will be there a little early. It will not 
be necessary that you meet me. 

Again, thank you for this wonderful trib- 
ute. No greater compliment could be paid 
anyone. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. QUILLEN. 


MINE MAINTENANCE MECHANICS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Penn- 
sylvania State University has begun its 
fourth year of operation of a training 
program designed to relieve the severe 
shortage of maintenance mechanics in 
the bituminous coal-mining industry of 
the area with Federal funds of $328,963. 
The program is conducted under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1963, which I have long supported. 

Training in the project is conducted 
on a full-time basis. The students, who 
are unemployed men lacking the skills 
needed in modern industry, are accepted 
through the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Employment Security Service. They at- 
tend school 35 hours per week for 46 
weeks. 

The first program was begun March 
1, 1965. In the three programs that have 
been completed since then, 200 men have 
been accepted, and 173 of these have 
graduated for a completion percentage 
of 86.5 percent. This is an exceptionally 
high percentage of completion for adult 
education projects, and especially for 
one of such duration and intensity. Even 
more gratifying is the fact that over 90 
percent of the graduates were hired upon 
graduation. 

The subject matter content of the 
course includes electricity, hydraulics, 
and mechanics, approximately evenly 
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distributed between classroom and shop 
work. In addition to purchased equip- 
ment, the generosity of surrounding coal 
mining and equipment companies has 
helped to make this one of the best 
teaching and training shops in existence. 

The school plant, located at Elders 
Ridge—Indiana County—was presented 
as a gift to the university by the Joy 
Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Pa, They 
had originally built and used the plant 
as an experimental and development 
center, but had phased it out about a 
year earlier. 

Although coal mining has been the 
largest common employer of these grad- 
uates, other industries have begun to 
compete for them. Salt, potash, and other 
non-coal-mining companies have taken 
some of the men, while others have 
gone with construction, manufacturing, 
or public utility companies. In any case, 
they are employed as skilled men, able 
to grow with their companies, and within 
them. Some of the earlier graduates have 
md tea been promoted to management 
ranks. 


REFORM OF THE DRAFT 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the draft law affects more 
American families in a more personal 
way than any other Federal program in- 
cluding the income tax. Even families too 
poor to be liable for income tax are liable 
for the draft. It is therefore incumbent 
upon the Nation and the administration 
that the draft operate on an intelligent 
basis, supplying the needs of our Armed 
Forces with absolute equity, complete 
impartiality, and total justice. Further, it 
is imperative that the draft be operated 
not in a vacuum, but as part of a co- 
herent and comprehensive approach to 
the total manpower needs of the Nation. 

Today the draft does not work this 
way. It is not administered with complete 
impartiality or with total justice, and the 
Armed Forces’ requirements for man- 
power are not weighed or determined 
within a coherent framework of the Na- 
tion’s total manpower needs. 

The basic selective service law under 
which we still operate is now 28 years 
old—older than most of the men who are 
subject to it. Unlike wine, such legislation 
does not necessarily improve with the 
years. 

In 1963, when the Army was drafting 
roughly 119,000 men, Congress extended 
the existing selective service legislation 
for 4 years with little debate and little 
dissent. At that time I, like most Mem- 
bers of the Congress, voted for the exten- 
sion which in our view allowed the Army 
to satisfy its normal peacetime man- 
power requirements in more or less the 
same way in which it had been satisfying 
those needs for about 2 decades. The 
number of men affected by the draft then 
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was not exorbitant and relatively few 
personal hardships were wrought by the 
System. 

When I voted for the 1963 draft exten- 
sion, I certainly did not imagine that 
within 3 years the annual draft quota 
would have tripled, or that we would ul- 
timately witness, as we do today, a draft 
call for 48,000 men in a single month. 
The four draft calls this year already in- 
volve 144,300 men, or about 25,000 more 
than the total number of those required 
in 1963 when the draft legislation was ex- 
tended with so little deliberation. The 
Pentagon’s order, announced February 
23, for an April callup of 48,000 men 
means that we now propose to draft in a 
single month 40 percent of the number 
of men that were drafted in all of 1963. 

Obviously, draft legislation which may 
have been acceptable when 119,000 men 
annually were involved is not necessarily 
acceptable when close to a quarter of a 
million men are involved, as they were 
last year, or when—and here I am pro- 
jecting figures—a million or more men 
may eventually be involved if the admin- 
istration inexorably pursues its present 
course of escalation in Vietnam. 

Irrespective of whether the adminis- 
tration continues to find it necessary to 
escalate its draft calls—as I believe it 
will—the inequities, injustices, and in- 
consistencies in the selective service law 
and its application are already amply re- 
vealed and have been since 1965, when 
draft requirements first dramatically 
outstripped the normal peacetime levels 
contemplated in the 1963 draft exten- 
sion. In 1965, 230,991 men were drafted, 
1 twice the number inducted in 
1 A 

The following year, 1966, this number 
had risen to 382,010, more than three 
times the 1963 level, and by then the 
failures of our draft legislation were 
clear. Deferment policies were confused, 
decisions were inconsistent from draft 
board to draft board, from county to 
county, and from State to State, and 
Federal direction was inclusive and am- 
biguous. There have not been and still 
are not any established national stand- 
ards to guide the action of individual 
draft boards. 

Further escalation will only compound 
existing inequities which already urgent- 
ly demand correction. 

In concrete terms, this meant that 
while Baltimore County might draft 
teachers, Frederick County might not: 
that in fact, the draft status of a teacher, 
a policeman, a fireman, or a law student 
was determined by chance—the chance 
of where he happens to report—that 
while college and university students 
“satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction” were eligible for 
deferment, students who must attend 
school part time and work part time to 
finance their education enjoyed no de- 
ferment—that until Congress restricted 
the use of tests, an average student in 
a first-class college could have been 
drafted, although he would not have been 
vulnerable had he gone to a poor col- 
lege where for lack of competition he 
could have excelled—and that between 
States boasting essentially similar edu- 
cation systems, industrial concentration 
and ethnic makeup there were strikingly 
different 4-F deferment rates. 
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The practice of taking the oldest 1—A’s 
first, when coupled with the educational 
deferment procedures too often gave a 
total exemption from military service to 
all those rich enough and clever enough 
to spend the days of their youth on the 
campus instead of in camp. 

This is an unpleasant analogy to the 
archaic Civil War practice of purchas- 
ing a substitute. 

In simple terms, all these examples 
boil down to the fact that the selective 
service has “selected” draftees not on a 
rational basis, but to a large degree, by 
accidental circumstances such as how 
rich or poor a man is, or where he hap- 
pens to be registered. 

There are other inconsistencies in the 
ways the Nation recruits its military 
manpower, not necessarily inherent in 
the selective service law, but pertinent 
to its application. 

For example, there is the typical case 
of a young man who has worked in my 
office under the Government intern pro- 
gram and is now attending graduate 
school. Recently he decided, wisely I 
thought, to enlist in the Armed Forces 
and finish his military service before 
going on to further studies. He failed his 
physical examination. But no sooner had 
he entered a new semester than he re- 
ceived a notification from his draft board 
that, by their standards for induction, 
he was 1-A and eligible for callup at any 
time. To me, this is incredible. But you'd 
better believe it’—it happens every day. 

Or take the distinction the Defense 
Department makes between the passing 
scores of high school graduates and high 
school dropouts on the Armed Forces 
mental test. It may not seem credible, 
but it is a fact that a high school gradu- 
ate who scores as low as the 16th per- 
centile is eligible for the draft, while a 
high school dropout who scores in the 
30th percentile cannot enlist unless he 
also passes another battery of tests. 

In May 1966, a group of over 20 House 
Republicans, of which I was a member, 
issued a series of six reports calling for 
congressional investigation extensively 
detailing the need for draft reform. 
Within a month, hearings had begun in 
the House, and 2 weeks later the Presi- 
dent appointed an Advisory Commission 
on the Selective Service—the Marshall 
Commission—to study the draft laws and 
make recommendations for improvement. 

When, early last year, Congress once 
again took up the question of extending 
the draft, there seemed to be an encour- 
aging prospect for reform. This promise 
proved illusory, however, and the bill 
which finally came to the House floor on 
May 25, 1967, embodied only very mini- 
mal reforms. It did at least make provi- 
sion for nationwide deferment standards, 
and two amendments offered by members 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
sought to reduce inequities in the stu- 
dent deferment practices. 

Inadequate as the bill was, it was at 
least an improyement over previous se- 
lective service legislation and deserved 
the serious attention of the Congress. 
This, unfortunately, was not to be. 

The draft bill was deliberately and in- 
appropriately called up at 5 p.m. on May 
25 by the majority leadership on the 
heels of the HEW appropriation bill and 
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at a moment when Members of the House 
were by no means fresh, having ad- 
journed at 2 a.m. the same morning after 
days of virtually round-the-clock highly 
charged and emotional debate on the ed- 
ucation bill. Quite early in the debate on 
the draft bill the administration leaders 
successfully moved to cut off debate, and 
a limit of 10:15 p.m. was set. Thus Mem- 
bers of the Congress were given exactly 
4 hours and 45 minutes, after quorum 
calls, to discuss vital legislation that 
since its enactment through April of this 
year will have directly affected the lives 
of over 275,000 young men, about 5,000 of 
whom will have come from Maryland. 

What is worse, the sponsors of vital 
amendments affecting undergraduate de- 
ferments were given exactly 60 seconds 
apiece to explain their amendments. It 
is shocking but not surprising, under 
these circumstances, that those two criti- 
cal amendments never had a chance of 
adoption. 

When a final version of the already 
emasculated bill emerged from confer- 
ence, the national standards provisions 
had been removed and the conferees had 
even deleted a simple statement of in- 
tent that the armed services should try 
to minimize drafé calls and rely as much 
as possible on voluntary enlistments. 

The House passed this conference re- 
port by a vote of 377 to 29. I was one of 
the 29 who voted against the bill. I am 
proud of that vote, and I become more 
proud of it every day as the draft in- 
creases and the weight of draft inequities 
grows. 

I was gratified to learn that Senator 
Typrincs has recently come out for a re- 
vision of the draft law and procedures, as 
has the gentleman from South Carolina, 
Representative MENDEL Rivers, the 
Democratic chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. I have been 
protesting the inequities of the draft law 
by word for the past 2 years and I pro- 
tested with my vote last June. I do not 
= to stop protesting until I get re- 
sults. 

The last 3 years have shown beyond a 
doubt that little or nothing will be done 
about the draft if we wait for the admin- 
istration to act. The executive branch 
wavered for 7 full months on the 
question of graduate student deferments, 
and then dropped the bombshell that 
there would be no new graduate student 
deferments except in medical and medi- 
cal-related fields. 

The National Security Council tempo- 
rized for the same length of time on the 
question of occupational deferments and 
finally, by failing to establish any na- 
tional guidelines, passed the buck back 
to the local draft boards. 

The Marshall Commission ran out of 
funds 90 days after its report was filed, 
and 6 weeks after the President an- 
nounced that it would be continued for 
another year. Meanwhile, still another 
study of the Selective Service System, a 
study which has the approval of Defense 
Secretary McNamara, Selective Service 
Director Hershey, and the Budget Bu- 
reau, languishes in a safe at the Pentagon 
while the White House decides whether 
or not to release it. 

I personally have had my fill of the 
inequities and injustices spawned by in- 
adequate legislation and inept leader- 
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ship. I intend to make reform of the 
draft a major issue and I intend to press 
for new legislation in this field. 

I am today introducing legislation to 
make eight specific reforms in the cur- 
rent law: 

First, my bill would require that na- 
tional standards for occupational defer- 
ments be established and adhered to. 

Second, the bill would explicitly pro- 
vide for equal treatment for all full-time 
students in good academic standing at 
junior and community colleges, and 
equitable treatment for all part-time stu- 
dents whose course of study is directed 
toward enrichment of our national man- 
power resources. 

Third, the bill would extend defer- 
ment—not an exemption, but a defer- 
ment—to students already in graduate 
school, to permit them to finish their 
degree work before entering military 
service, subject to national priorities 
which should long since have been estab- 
lished. 

Fourth, my bill would remove the pro- 
vision in the present legislation which 
prohibits the President from authorizing 
a lottery or other means of random selec- 
tion of draftees. Ending this ban would 
not automatically make a lottery man- 
datory, but would simply open another 
possible avenue of approach to the selec- 
tion of inductees. One sound use of a 
lottery would be to provide a form of 
transition from the present practice of 
drafting the older men first in the selec- 
tive service pool toward the well-adver- 
tised goal of drafting younger men with- 
out granting a virtual immunity to all 
in between. 

Fifth, my bill would reserve to Con- 
gress the power to effect a uniform sus- 
pension of student deferments across the 
land in accordance with national re- 
quirements in time of war or national 
emergency. At present the President may 
suspend or lift student deferments 
whenever he finds that the needs of the 
Armed Forces dictate such a step. 

Sixth, the bill would require that phys- 
ical and mental standards for induction 
through the draft be no lower, except 
in time of war, than those applied to 
men trying to enlist in the armed serv- 
ices. 

Seventh, the bill would require that 
draft quotas be set far enough in ad- 
vance to permit local boards to notify 
draftees at least 30 days and preferably 
45 days in advance of induction. 

Finally, my bill would reiterate the 
statement of congressional intent passed 
by the House last year, that our military 
manpower needs be met, as far as pos- 
sible, by volunteers. 

I do not for a moment think that these 
proposed changes, if enacted, would mi- 
raculously eradicate all the problems 
connected with the draft. They are mere- 
ly what I consider the most urgently 
needed reforms to inject some element 
of justice into a system that is patently 
unjust. 

Last year 3,383 men were called from 
the State of Maryland by the draft. So 
far this year Maryland’s monthly draft 
quotas have been more than three times 
as large as they were at this time last 
year. If the present trend continues, 
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about 10,000 men from this State alone 
will have been drafted by the end of this 
year. Surely the very least that the Con- 
gress and the President can do for these 
10,000 men—and all men in our draft 
pools—is to assure them that the method 
of their selection will be intelligent, im- 
partial and just. 

I would hope that we could do more. 
I would hope that we could find creative 
political solutions that would enable us 
to scale down our military commitments 
in Vietnam. But as long as such solutions 
elude us, we must at least insure that our 
draft practices are both scrupulously fair 
and consonant with, and subordinate to 
the total manpower needs of the Nation. 

We must insure that we do not rob 
Peter to pay Paul, that we do not, for 
instance, depopulate the Nation’s schools 
only to discover too late that the very 
halls we emptied once bred men capable 
of finding the creative solutions to this 
Nation’s problems. 


THE OTEPKA CASE FAR FROM 
BEING OVER 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the large 
quantity of mail which I continue to re- 
ceive from my district and Minnesota 
generally pleading for justice in the 
Otepka case certainly convinces me that, 
in the minds of the voters at least, this 
case is far from being over. 

The harassment of and attempt to 
destroy Otto Otepka is without a doubt 
one of the most disgraceful chapters in 
the history of our State Department. 

In addition to the injustice to Mr. 
Otepka in this one instance, we have 
the inherent danger these sort of cir- 
cumstances portend generally for civil 
service careers. The time, effort, and 
money which has been put into this long 
series of appeals by Mr. Otepka would 
make a similar effort by many a career 
Government employee impractical, if not 
impossible. 

Probably most serious to our Nation 
as a whole are the questions the case 
presents concerning the adequacy of the 
internal security operations within the 
departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Otepka is now pursuing his ap- 
peal from adverse State Department ac- 
tion through the proper channels of the 
Civil Service Commission. It is to be 
hoped that his 5-year fight against a 
sea of Government bureaucracy will be 
met with the complete vindication which 
he deserves. 

Recently the Fairbault, Minn., Daily 
News carried a story briefly setting out 
the basics of the Otepka case which was 
entitled “Turmoil Over Otepka Secu- 
rity Case Is Far From Being Over.” I am 
sure that this expresses the hope of 
many of my constituents and those of 
my colleagues throughout the country. 
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Without objection, I submit the article 
for the Recor at this point: 


TURMOIL OVER OTEPKA SECURITY Case Is Far 
From BEING OVER 
(By Stan Benjamin) 

WASHINGTON.—The breaking of a rule, the 
firing of an employee . . in other circum- 
stances, the incident might have caused no 
more than a ripple in the sea of government 
bureaucracy. 

But the case of Otto F. Otepka made waves. 

Two years of hearings by a Senate subcom- 
mittee, 1,700 pages of testimony, half a dozen 
battered careers and a flotsam of edi- 
torials bob in its wake. And it isn't over yet. 

Why such turmoil? 

In 1948, President Harry S. Truman de- 
creed that loyalty files of government em- 
ployes “shall not be transmitted or disclosed 
except as required in the efficient conduct of 
business” without presidential authorization. 

In 1963 the State Department suspended, 
then fired Otepka, its top security evaluator, 
for giving classified loyalty documents to Ju- 
lien G. Sourwine, chief counsel of the Senate 
internal security subcommittee. 

The department charged that his action 
violated the Truman rule. Otepka claimed it 
didn’t and appealed for reinstatement. 

But more was involved than an impersonal 
legalism. 

The subcommittee staged hearings for al- 
most two years, then released 20 volumes of 
testimony, one at a time. 

At last in June, 1967, the department held 
a closed two-week hearing. In December Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk reached his de- 
cision: Otepka, still on the payroll, would not 
be fired; but he would be demoted, repri- 
manded and reassigned. 

Seeking full reinstatement, Otepka has ap- 
pealed to the Civil Service Commission. If 
that fails, the next step would be to take the 
appeal to court. 

In his own defense, Otepka has said the 
subcommittee’s right to obtain classified in- 
formation “truly cannot be questioned.” 

It was more than coincidental that the 
subcommittee had been investigating State 
Department security, leaning heavily on tes- 
timony from department officers, including 
Otepka. 

The subcommittee reacted quickly and 
angrily when Otepka was fired. 

Called to testify, Rusk said the charges 
were not in retaliation for Otepka's testi- 
mony. 

But he added, “I do not believe the sub- 
committee wishes to permit unauthorized 
underground relations about which neither 
you nor I are informed. I am sure you would 
also agree that your staff should work for 
you and the department's staff should work 
for the secretary of state.” 

Otepka also claimed he submitted the doc- 
uments in self-defense, saying his boss, John 
F. Reilly, deputy assistant secretary of state 
for security, had disparaged his work and 
integrity in subcommittee testimony. 

Again, there was more to it than that. 

“Things began to happen to Otto Otepka 
long before he found himself in a jam be- 
cause he had crossed swords with his boss,” 
the subcommittee later concluded. 

A Civil Service investigator, Otepka, then 
38, had joined the State Department as chief 
of its Division of Evaluations in 1953 and was 
promoted in 1957 to deputy director of the 
Office of Security. 

In January, 1962 Otepka’s job was erased 
in a staff reduction and he returned to his 
old position as chief of evaluations. 

He later wrote that in 1960 and 1961 he 
reviewed the records of persons “with known 
character weaknesses, instability, inclina- 
tions to appeasement, or leanings toward 
utopian internationalism, instead of solid 
Americanism ...my findings laid the foun- 
dation for future actions against me because 
I have trod in hallowed places where no other 
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security officer in the department had dared 
enter.” 

Reilly became deputy assistant the fol- 
lowing April. 

He later testified, that he found Otepka 
obsessed with the setback to his career “to 
a point where, with respect to that topic, he 
does not strike me as being a balanced in- 
dividual.” 

Otepka had reviewed appointees to an ad- 
visory committee and recommended further 
investigation in one case, Reilly said in April, 
1963. 

But in May, Reilly expressed doubts 
“whether I am getting complete and frank 
advice from him on all matters.” Otepka, he 
said, had suggested a procedural change, 
then objected to its use. 

That’s when Otepka handed the subcom- 
mittee the three documents—to prove Reilly 
wrong, he said, about the procedural change 
and the advisory committee appointments. 

It later emerged that Reilly and his aides 
had tapped Otepka’s telephone, searched his 
desk and rifled his wastebasket. Charges were 
made that he prepared questions for the sub- 
committee and cut the classification from 
some documents, but these were later 


dropped. 

Rusk indicated the “unauthorized under- 
ground relations” were harming morale in 
the security office; Otepka offered another 
explanation. 

Cliques had formed among the evaluators, 
Otepka wrote; there were “liberals” who 
thought government employment was “more 
of a right than a privilege,” and they labeled 
“fairminded evaluators” as “conservatives.” 

Otepka had “ y recruited” six of 
his evaluators, he said, and he had irked the 
“liberals” by giving “more authority to those 
on whose independent judgments I could 
rely.” 

The wiretapping incident turned a harsh 
spotlight on Reilly and his technical services 
chief, Elmer D. Hill. At first they denied in 
testimony that they tapped Otepka’s phone; 
then they said they tapped it but couldn't 
hear anything; finally, Hill admitted record- 
ing conversations. 

Thirteen days after Otepka was fired, they 

resigned, 
Of the key security figures in the case, only 
Otepka is left, doggedly trying to regain desk 
space in the office which decides who is to 
be trusted in the making of American for- 
eign policy. 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING FOR 
METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
MUST BE IMPLEMENTED 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, my concern 
for the proper implementation of our 
Metropolitan Washington transportation 
planning is well known to my colleagues. 
Twenty years of delays and obstructions 
have been extremely costly to this whole 
region. 

Therefore, I was pleased to see an arti- 
cle in the Washington Post of March 14, 
1968, entitled “A Beltway Focus Could 
Isolate City,” giving due recognition to 
some significant facts of Mrs. Caroline 
Freeland, chairman of the Montgomery 
County Planning Board. In her thought- 
ful statement, Mrs. Freeland identifies 
the direct interest of District of Columbia 
residents in improved surface transpor- 
tation within the city. And she likewise 
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forecasts the consequences to the city if 
it fails to meet its transportation respon- 
sibilities while the suburbs continue to 
meet theirs. The Post article, by Mr. Jack 
Eisen, documents by concrete example 
the validity of this position. 

The Post story and a March 12 edi- 
torial from the Evening Star, urging Con- 
gress to act, are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1968} 
A BELTWAY Focus COULD ISOLATE Orry 
(By Jack Eisen) 

Roads lead to places—and also to conse- 
quences. They set the pattern and style of 
life. Now the long stalemate in Metropolitan 
Washington over freeway construction in the 
central city, capped recently by a court 
freeze, is the subject of new concern. 

Among the harshest consequences, say both 
suburban and city critics of the freeze, is 
acceleration of a trend that may soon be im- 
possible to reverse—the economic isolation of 
the Nation's Capital from its suburbs. 

Caroline Freeland, chairman of the Mont- 
gomery County Planning Board, has this 
warning: If long-planned roads are not built 
and connected downtown, the beltways en- 
circling Washington—notably the planned 
Outer Beltway 20 miles or more from the 
Capitol—will replace freeways leading into 
the city as “the great avenues of commerce 
and industry in the fut 

The Capital Beltway area and its sister 
outer loop of the future will be the location 
of thousands of jobs that unemployed Wash- 
ingtonians will be unable to reach for lack 
of direct transportation. This will happen at 
a time when many feel the hard pressed cen- 
tral city cannot solve its problems alone. 

The result would mean abandonment of 
the Washington area’s traditional develop- 
ment pattern of a strong hub, the down- 
town, linked to major suburbs by radial, in- 
tensively developed transportation corridors 
resembling the spokes in a wheel and tied 
together by the beltways. 

This spoke pattern is the heart of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission’s often 
disavowed Year 2000 Plan and Montgomery 
County’s “Wedges and Corridors” blueprint 
for future growth. 

If the highway freeze continues, Mrs, Free- 
land and others see an inevitable transition 
to a new growth pattern: a W: re- 
gion dominated by heavy, balloon-tire devel- 
opment along the two beltways. This transi- 
tion, already under way, would result in sub- 
stantially less emphasis on the hub and 
spokes which in turn would have less eco- 
nomic strength to bear the mounting weight 
of inner city problems. 

Strong isolationist forces are pushing the 
new pattern. 

The prosperous suburbs are becoming in- 
creasingly independent as industry pours in 
and eager to cast off their image as the city’s 
bedrooms. Many suburbanites, understand- 
ably, are more eager to support cross-county 
highways than involvement in city problems, 

At the same time, many city dwellers are 
happy about the highway freeze, arguing that 
the freeways would cut up Washington for 
the benefit of suburban commuters. They 
discount the possibility of a substantial re- 
verse flow of low-income city residents to 
suburban jobs. 

“There seems to be growing sentiment in 
the central city for a policy aimed at making 
the District of Columbia increasingly inac- 
cessible to those who live beyond its bounda- 
ries,” Mrs. Freeland said at a recent meeting 
of concerned officials. 

Should the District of Columbia’s new gov- 
ernment adopt a policy of isolation, she said. 
Montgomery County must consider abandon- 
ing the North Central and other prospective 
freeways to Washington and “turn all our 
energies to our next beltway” in cooperation 
with Virginia authorities. 

“The increasing demand for jobs in the 
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city cannot be filled within Washington’s 
city limits. At the present time jobs in the 
suburbs are going begging.” 

Opponents of freeways, notably of the 
North Central route linking downtown Wash- 
ington with the Capital Beltway near Silver 
Spring, want to make permanent the freeze 
on city freeways imposed recently by the 
US. Court of Appeals and to substitute the 


Metro. 

Ranking against them in W n it- 
self are, aside from thë highway lobby and 
its congressional allies, such groups as Down- 
town Progress and the Federal City Council, 
They generally agree with Mrs. Freeland. 

Although downtown appears healthy now 
and office-building construction remains 
strong, there are some disturbing symptoms: 

A national manufacturing corporation that 
has long maintained its office on K Street 
recently decided to move across the river to 
Rosslyn, Va., where there is less traffic con- 
gestion and parking is ample. 

An internationally known traffic engineer- 
ing firm whose personnel have an emotional 
affinity for downtown nevertheless moved 
from an office near the White House to one 
alongside the Capital Beltway in McLean, 
Va. It is farther in distance but much closer 
in time to its president’s Bethesda home. 

A fuel firm that employs many Washington 
Negroes is moving its distribution center to 
a Beltway tract remote from its present 
Northeast Washington location. It plans to 
use larger trucks on city streets to make 
Washington deliveries, 

A large bank reports that it has difficulty 
getting employes to transfer from outlying 
branches to the prestigious downtown main 
office, even pay increases of $50 a month. 
The reasons: traffic congestion and parking 
costs that eat up the added money and more. 

A firm that moved into a new building 
near 20th and L Streets, nw. two years ago 
is looking for new quarters outside down- 
town due to traffic congestion and parking 
fees that have virtually doubled, to $45 a 
month, since it located there. 

An electrical contracting firm with careful 
accounting practices has found that its costs 
on downtown jobs are materially greater than 
outlying areas because trucks with high- 
FEC 

The General Services Administration is in- 
. looking for outlying sites for Fed- 


e the Government Printing Office, 
with a large blue-collar payroll of Washing- 
tonians, is Congress to let it move 
to a Prince George’s site near the Capital 
Beltway. 

All these are in addition to the prolifera- 
tion of suburban office clusters and giant 
shopping centers adjoining the Capital 
Beltway. 

The 2 yet, eee emer ee recently 

one is being 
built at yer Corner in Fairfax County. 
Two others—Iverson Mall in Prince George's 
and Landmark in Alexandria—are less than 
two years old. 

“No longer will the suburban housewife 
want to go downtown,” Mrs. Freeland said. 
“Let’s face it: she wants to drive, and she 
is going to drive to the center that is easiest 
to reach and where parking is free and con- 
venient.” 

If this is so, say Downtown Progress 
planners, the job of creating a revitalized 
hub, which is linked directly to freeways 
and cheap publicly owned parking, is made 
far more difficult if not impossible. 

The result is a slipping real estate and 
sales tax base for Washington and a further 
outflow of jobs to the suburbs. 


[From the Washington | Evening Star, Mar. 
12, 1968] 
Deav-END ROADS 
Maryland's decision to start work this 
summer on the Route I-95 expressway be- 
tween the Baltimore Beltway and the Capital 
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Beltway is long overdue. This is a vital inter- 
city route which will provide much-needed 
relief to the Baltimore-Washington Parkway. 
The idea, kicked around by the state for a 
long time, that the parkway itself might be 
improved to serve the functions of the I-95 
road made no sense at all. 

The city of Washington has reason to 
view this decision, however, with mixed feel- 
ings. It is good to see Maryland's road pro- 
gram advance. But as things stand at the 
moment within the District, Maryland’s I-95 
is merely the latest of a number of freeways 
to converge upon the Capital from all sides— 
with no place to go when they get here. 

Route I-95 is intended to connect with 
Washington’s long-planned North Central 
Freeway, and unless this city is prepared to 
accept utter chaos in transportation that 
freeway of course will ultimately be built. 
It is unfortunate that the North-Central 
road has been delayed by a court ruling. 
Beyond that, however, the fact is that Wash- 
ington’s entire partially completed freeway 
program has been brought to rest on dead 
center, thanks largely to Secretary of Trans- 
portation Alan Boyd’s strange antipathy to 
urban freeways. 

How much longer is Congress going to 
permit this ridiculous situation to drag on? 

The court ruling involving Washington 
freeways is based on a statutory technical- 
ity, which Congress could and should clarify 
with a single piece of legislation. Secretary 
Boyd's illogical obstructionism should also 
be dealt with by Congress, and the House 
Public Works Committee, has proclaimed 
its intention to do so through legislation. The 
freeway disputes raging in the District can 
hardly be solved by any other means. 


ACTION OR ELSE 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, events of 
this past weekend have dramatized a 
situation that I believe has deeply con- 
cerned a majority of Americans for 
many months. 

We long have heard warnings about 
the increasing lack of confidence in the 
dollar and the potential danger that 
this represents to the international 
monetary system which is predicated 
upon the convertibility of dollars into 
gold at the fixed rate of $35 per ounce. 
It has also been clear that there exist 
outstanding potential claims against 
our remaining $11.5 billion gold stock 
which amount to more than $30 billion. 

Why, then, the sudden acceleration of 
speculative gold buying that necessi- 
tated the actions taken this weekend by 
seven of eight countries participating in 
the London gold pool? 

Economists may answer this question 
differently but all are agreed, as indeed 
I think all of us must agree, that a 
major contributing factor has been the 
failure of the United States to take the 
necessary measures to bring both its in- 
ternational payments and the Federal 
budget into some kind of balance. 

We can no longer afford the price of 
inaction. We must act immediately to 
reaffirm faith and confidence in the dol- 
lar and we can do this only by demon- 
strating, at long last, that we are re- 
sponsible enough to impose restraints 
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upon ourselves and discipline our fiscal 
conduct to meet the circumstances 
which now face us eyeball to eyeball. 

What this means, of course, is that 
we must act to defer all nonessential 
Federal expenditures—military as well 
as nonmilitary—and, further, that we 
must establish a meaningful order of 
priorities in order to get maximum ad- 
vantage and benefit out of our available 
resources. 

There are those who steadfastly main- 
tain that the $20 to 25 billion deficit gap 
which faces us for fiscal year 1968 can be 
closed by recourse to expenditure cuts 
alone. This is not realistic, as all of us— 
Democrat and Republican alike—fully 
understand. To reduce appropriations 
and expenditures for domestic programs 
by one-half—which would be necessary 
to bring the budget into balance—would 
result in dislocations and inefficiencies 
far more costly in the long run than the 
so-called savings. 

It is because of this, Mr. Speaker, that 
I think we must face up now, once and 
for all, to the need for a temporary—and 
I emphasize temporary—tax surcharge 
which, together with expenditure and 
appropriation cuts in the neighborhood 
of $8 billion, will substantially bring re- 
ceipts and expenditures into balance. 

Some may say that a tax increase in 
an election year can be bad news politi- 
cally. Worse news, I wonder, than a 4- or 
5-percent reduction in the value of the 
purchasing dollar through inflation? I 
think not, because I am confident that 
the American people, and particularly 
the working men and women, understand 
what is involved and why it is in the best 
interests of all of us to take the actions 
I have outlined. 

By the same token, I think it has be- 
come clear why immediate steps must 
be taken to bring our balance of pay- 
ments into equilibrium. Reports over the 
weekend tell us that the mark was trad- 
ing unofficially in Germany for 2% 
marks per dollar instead of the usual 
4, and that in England a number of 
hotels declined to cash travelers’ checks 
except for payment of the exact amount 
of the hotel bills. These are isolated in- 
stances, to be sure, but they illustrate 
what is meant by lack of confidence in 
the dollar and they suggest, too, the kind 
of consequences we can look forward to 
if we continue to dawdle rather than act. 

Mr. Speaker, we had better get down 
to work. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
508 AND OTHERS—SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AD- 
pDABBO). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HUNGATE] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose to discuss House Concurrent Res- 
olution 508 and similar resolutions that 
have been introduced in the Congress 
on the subject of Southeast Asia. 

That concurrent resolution provides 
that upon the adoption of the resolution 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress should immediately consider and 
report to their respective bodies their 
determination as to whether further con- 
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gressional action is desirable in respect 
to policies in Southeast Asia. 

The following Members have joined in 
sponsorship of this resolution that was 
introduced at the first session of this 
90th Congress. Other resolutions have 
been introduced today which are identi- 
cal in content. The Members, their 
States, and party affiliations are listed as 
follows: 

ARIZONA 

Morris K. Udall (D).“ 

CALIFORNIA 

George E. Brown, Jr. (D).* 

Phillip Burton (D). 

Don H. Clausen (R).* 

Don Edwards (D). 

Charles S. Gubser (R). 

Augustus F. Hawkins (D). 

Harold T. Johnson (D). 

Robert L. Leggett (D). 

Paul N, McCloskey, Jr. (R). 

William S. Mailliard (R).* 

John E. Moss (D). 

Thomas M. Rees (D). 

Edward R, Roybal (D). 

Charles M. Teague (R).* 

John V. Tunney (D). 

Jerome R, Waldie (D). 

Charles H. Wilson (D). 


CONNECTICUT 
Thomas J. Meskill (R).* 


DELAWARE 
William V. Roth (R). 
FLORIDA 
J. Herbert Burke (R). 
William C. Cramer (R).* 
Edward J. Gurney (R).* 


ILLINOIS 
Harold R. Collier (R).* 
John J, Erlenborn (R).* 
Paul Findley (R).* 
Robert McClory (R).* 
Barratt O'Hara (D). 
Thomas F. Railsback (R). 
Donald Rumsfeld (R).* 
William L. Springer (R). 


IOWA 
Fred Schwengel (R). 


KANSAS 


Garner E. Shriver (R). 
Larry Winn, Jr. (R).* 

KENTUCKY 
Tim Lee Carter (R).* 
William O. Cowger (R). 
M. G. (Gene) Snyder (R). 

MAINE 

Peter N. Kyros (D). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
William H. Bates (R).* 
Silvio O. Conte (R). 
Margaret M. Heckler (R). 
Hastings Keith (R).* 
F. Bradford Morse (R).* 
Gilbert Gude (R). 
Charles McC. Mathias (R). 
Rogers C. B. Morton (R). 


MICHIGAN 
Garry E. Brown (R). 
Marvin L, Esch (R). 
James Harvey (R). 

Jack H. McDonald (R). 
Philip E. Ruppe (R). 
Guy Vander Jagt (R). 
John Conyers (D). 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. 


MINNESOTA 
Donald M. Fraser (D). 
Clark MacGregor (R).* 
Ancher Nelsen (R). 
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Albert H. Quie (R).* 
John M, Zwach (R).* 
MISSOURI 
Thomas B. Curtis (R).“ 
William L. Hungate (D).“ 
MONTANA 
James F. Battin (R). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James C. Cleveland (R).* 
NEW JERSEY 


William T. Cahill (R). 

Florence P. Dwyer (R).“ 

Henry Helstoski (D). 

Charles W. Sandman, Jr. (R). 

Frank Thompson, Jr. (D). 
NEW YORK 


Joseph P. Addabbo (D). 
Jonathan B. Bingham (D). 
Frank Brasco (D). 

Daniel E. Button (R).* 
Barber B. Conable, Jr. (R).* 
Leonard Farbstein (D). 
Jacob H. Gilbert (D). 
Charles E. Goodell (R). 
James R. Grover, Jr. (R). 
Seymour Halpern (R).* 
Frank J. Horton (R).* 
Theodore R. Kupferman (R).* 
Richard L. Ottinger (D).* 
Alexander Pirnie (R). 
Bertram L. Podell (D). 
Ogden R. Reid (R).* 
Howard W. Robison (R).* 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (D). 
Wiliam F. Ryan (D). 
James H. Scheuer (D). 
Henry P. Smith III (R). 
Herbert Tenzer (D). 

Lester L. Wolff (D). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
James C. Gardner (R). 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mark Andrews (R).* 
OHIO 


John M. Ashbrook (R). 
Frances P. Bolton (R). 
Clarence J. Brown, Jr. (R). 
Samuel L. Devine (R). 
William H. Harsha (R). 
William E. Minshall (R). 
Charles A. Mosher (R).“ 
J. William Stanton (R). 
Charles A. Vanik (D). 
Charles W. Whalen (R).“ 
David E. Lukens (R). 


OREGON 


John R. Dellenback (R). 
Edith Green (D). 

Al Ullman (D). 

Wendell Wyatt (R).* 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward G. Biester, Jr. (R).“ 
Robert J. Corbett (R). 
Joshua Eilberg (D). 
Edwin D. Eshleman (R).“ 
James G. Fulton (R). 
George A. Goodling (R).“ 
Albert W. Johnson (R). 
William S. Moorhead (D). 
George M. Rhodes (D). 
John P. Saylor (R). 
Herman T. Schneebeli (R).“ 
Robert G. Watkins (R). 
J. Irving Whalley (R). 
Lawrence G. Williams (R).“ 
TENNESSEE 
William E. Brock (R). 
John J. Duncan (R).“ 
Dan Kuykendall (R). 
James H. Quillen (R). 
TEXAS 
George Bush (R). 
Robert Price (R). 


UTAH 
Laurence J. Burton (R).* 
Sherman P. Lloyd (R).“ 

VIRGINIA 
William L. Scott (R).“ 
William C. Wampler (R). 

VERMONT 
Robert T. Stafford (R).“ 

WASHINGTON 
Brock Adams (D). 
Catherine May (R). 
Thomas M. Pelly (R).“ 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ken Hechler (D).“ 
WISCONSIN 

Robert W. Kastenmeier (D).“ 
William A. Steiger (R).“ 
Vernon W. Thomson (R).“ 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

First of all I would like to compliment 
my colleague from across the Mississippi, 
BILL Huneate, for the leadership that he 
has given this project. He just read the 
names of 139 House Members who have 
joined either late last year or in 1968 in 
cosponsoring a specific resolution calling 
for immediate consideration by the House 
and the Senate of the fundamental policy 
in Vietnam. 

Now, today, Mr. Speaker, four sepa- 
rate resolutions were introduced. The 
four resolutions carry a total of 81 
names on them. The chief sponsors of 
each of these four resolutions are the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAR- 
vey], the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
DELLENBACK], and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, the 139 names include 
Representatives from 32 different States 
and, taken together, represent the direct 
elected Representatives of more than 60 
million American citizens. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me and I 
will say to my colleagues, that this initi- 
ative on the part of all of these Members 
is something of considerable substance 
that should indeed have the attention of 
this entire body, the leadership of this 
Congress, and the leadership of the 
White House as well. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois for his 
contribution and for his long interest in 
this problem which is vital to all of us. 
The gentleman from Ilinois has cer- 
tainly taken a position of leadership in 
this matter. It is worthwhile, as indicated 
by the number of our colleagues who 
have found it possible to support us in 
this effort, to note the individual efforts 
in this regard. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear discussions from 
time to time upon the subject of home 
rule. It is my hope that some of us who 
are Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives can have home rule for the 
Congress of the United States, especially 
in view of the fact that 139 of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress have urged a dis- 
cussion of this most difficult problem. 


* Cosponsors in 1967. 
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And, Mr. Speaker, it is hoped that it can 
be brought to the floor at the present 
time 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to proceed, 
as I see some Members here who have 
signed the petition, to whom I would be 
delighted to yield at this time for their 
contribution upon this most urgent and 
pressing subject. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Of course, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Epwarps]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the events of the past few weeks 
have indicated the depth of this Nation’s 
confusion and intense anxiety regarding 
our policies in Vietnam. The Tet offen- 
sive shook everyone into further reflec- 
tion and analysis of just where we are 
and how we might proceed. The findings 
of the President’s Civil Disorders Com- 
mission make even more clear the ur- 
gency of our resolving this war and get- 
ting on to the really difficult and crucial 
problems which face our country. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
brilliantly and wisely pursued the issues 
with Secretary of State Rusk and the 
news networks performed a high public 
service in presenting the hearings in 
their entirety. 

Now through the persistent and very 
commendable efforts of our colleagues, 
Representatives HuncaTe and FINDLEY, 
in sponsoring this debate today in sup- 
port of House Concurrent Resolution 508, 
the Congress can continue this question- 
ing and searching for direction and an- 
swers to this most perplexing of all our 
national problems. No less is our con- 
stitutional obligation and I strongly sup- 
port the gentleman from Missouri and 
my other colleagues in their effort to have 
the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees make a thorough review and recom- 
mendations as to policies in this South- 
east Asian crisis. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California for 
his contribution. 

Mr. HORTON, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to indicate my support of the 
position which has been taken by the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Huncate] and to commend the 
gentleman as well as to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY] for his contribution to 
this most important discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, last fall I joined many of 
my colleagues in sponsoring a resolution 
calling for consideration by Congress of 
the size and scope of the Vietnamese 
fighting. Events of the last few weeks 
have given an additional sense of ur- 
gency to that call. 

There is increasing evidence that the 
war in Vietnam is in the gravest danger 
of escalating into something much be- 
yond the category of “limited war.” 

As did many other Members of Con- 
gress, I supported the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution in 1964. In that resolution the 
Congress approved Presidential action to 
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retaliate for an armed attack by North 
Vietnam on two American vessels in in- 
ternational waters off Vietnam. It also 
expressed congressional concern with 
maintaining international peace in 
Southeast Asia in accordance with the 
Constitution, the Charter of the United 
Nations, and the Southeast Asia Treaty. 

At no time, however, did Congress give 
the administration a blank check to con- 
duct the war as a private preserve. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
Congress did not intend in 1964, and 
does not intend in 1968 that the Presi- 
dent be permitted to send additional 
thousands of Americans to fight, and 
perhaps to die, in a conflict no longer in- 
fluenced by the House and Senate. 

In the face of stronger reservations 
expressed by Congress and the public, 
the administration persists in going its 
own way, using the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution as ifs mandate. 

The situation which prevailed at the 
time of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
was vastly different from the situation 
we face today. The size and scope of the 
war in Vietnam in 1964 was, indeed, a 
“limited war’—American troops num- 
bered about 16,000; their duty was to ad- 
vise the South Vietnamese in their ef- 
forts to defend themselves against Com- 
munist aggression. 

Today, however, we find an American 
troop authorization of some 525,000, 
with more requested. More and more 
the burden of the war is falling on 
Americans—Americans who fight and 
die halfway around the world—and 
Americans at home who face the pros- 
pect of austerity to support an escalat- 
ing conflict. 

In January I had the opportunity to 
meet with Gen. William Westmoreland 
in Saigon. In answer to a direct question 
he told me that at that time some 30,000 
more troops were scheduled for Viet- 
nam, and that no more would be required 
until the situation was reviewed again 
in mid-May. The Khe Sanh buildup, and 
the possibility of the Tet offensive were 
taken into account in his answer. 

I recently wrote to General Westmore- 
land to remind him of this exchange. In 
the letter I stated, among other things: 

We are no longer dealing with a situation 
where decisions to commit additional troops 
can be made by military and executive offi- 
cials alone. Before we step beyond the 
boundaries of limited war the American peo- 
ple deserve a full review of our goals, our 
costs, our capabilities, and our progress in 
this situation. The Congress must partic- 
ipate in this review and in any decision to 
up the ante of American men and lives 
in Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, the sentiment which I 
expressed to General Westmoreland is 
shared by almost one-third of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 
It is the sentiment of many Members 
of the Senate. Recent actions of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee at- 
test to the same feeling. 

At this point in history, when the 
American people are more perplexed 
than ever before over the Vietnam war, 
at a point when our casualties are high, 
often higher than South Vietnamese 
losses, and when the expense of the war 
has placed the great strain on our econ- 
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omy, it is time for Congress to assume 
its responsibility in planning the future 
foreign policy of the Nation by conduct- 
ing a searching examination to deter- 
mine where we are, where we want to 
go, and how best to get there. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton] for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
the fact, a fact which all of us realize 
and of which we are aware with refer- 
ence to sponsors of this resolution, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Brap Morse, and the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] have been in the 
forefront of this effort, as well as many 
others who have played a vital part in 
bringing this matter before the Congress 
of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with reference to 
my own statement, if I may briefly make 
it, is whether the solution in Vietnam 
lies in early withdrawal, increased in- 
volvement, or pursuance of present pol- 
icies, the choice of a solution is one in 
which Congress should participate. Until 
the American people have taken part in 
the decision, through the actions of their 
duly elected representatives, the present 
spreading national unrest shall continue 
and grow. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wotrr]. 

Mr. WOLFF, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I want to commend the 
gentleman on the activity that he has 
put forth in organizing the effort in this 
direction for Congress to assume a more 
important role in the decisions that are 
being made relative to Vietnam. 

I have long questioned some of the 
policies that we have been engaging in, 
and have similarly introduced other res- 
olutions, one that the gentleman in the 
well joined with me, some months back, 
to investigate the classification program 
that is going on, and as it has been en- 
gaged in in Vietnam. 

I believe, however, I would like to add 
to the resolution the gentleman has in- 
troduced, which I have joined in, by say- 
ing that I believe the time has long since 
passed for the House of Representatives 
to have an oversight committee, a joint 
committee of both Houses formed. We 
have had such a committee in other 
wars. The Truman committee was an ex- 
ample of this. I believe we should in- 
vestigate all of the various activities 
that have gone on during the war and 
preliminary to it. I believe the function 
of this committee should be to make a 
thorough investigation of all aspects of 
the war in Vietnam, the conduct of the 
war, the effect of the war on our treaty 
obligations, South Vietnamese participa- 
tion in the war, pacification program, and 
the domestic and international impact 
effect of the war. 

I believe if we can do this we will be 
able to base our discussions more upon 
fact than upon opinion. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement, and agree with him 
that the Truman committee was indeed 
one example of something worthwhile 
that might evolve from this resolution. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to stand in the well today and join in 
this bipartisan effort to have the ap- 
propriate congressional committees con- 
sider the Vietnam situation. Our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HuncaTe] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], deserve to be 
commended for their concern about the 
congressional role in foreign policy, and 
particularly the congressional role in 
connection with this very real, yet un- 
declared war which has continued for 
all too long, and which has received the 
uncritical support of the Congress 
through the appropriation process. 

It is heartening to note that both in 
the other body and here, the issue is be- 
ing raised. I have joined in sponsoring 
this resolution in the hope that Congress 
will exercise its constitutional responsi- 
bilities. The proliferation of resolutions 
during the past week, which call in one 
form or another for consultation with 
Congress about Vietnam, is indicative of 
the deep concern which was stirred by 
General Westmoreland’s request for 
206,000 additional troops. This request 
should be the occasion for a very 
thorough debate in the House. 

Last Monday I introduced a resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 676) expressing the 
sense of Congress that the military in- 
volvement of the United States in 
Southeast Asia should not be increased. 
I was also pleased that there was an- 
other resolution which said that there 
should not be an increase in troops in 
Southeast Asia without consultation with 
and the consent of the Congress. I wel- 
come these initiatives. 

It is perfectly clear that the country is 
asking questions. The country is con- 
fused. There is great doubt as to the 
wisdom of the administration’s policy. 
Two Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency have advocated a negotiated 
settlement of the war. These questions 
rise above partisan consideration. That 
is why it is important that there is bi- 
partisan support from 139 Members of 
the House for this resolution. It is time 
that a thorough debate take place in the 
House, and this resolution would en- 
courage that. 

The recent appearance of Secretary of 
State Rusk before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee should mark the 
beginning of the debate. As Chairman 
FULBRIGHT said on that occasion: 

I think we have arrived at that point where 
a real discussion is justified. I think the 
whole feeling about this present situation is 
a turning point, a crucial turning point. We 
are either going down the road to all out 


war, or we are going to pull back and seek a 
political decision to it. 


The various resolutions which have 
been introduced provide the means for 
a full discussion by the Congress. The 
Findley-Hungate resolution provides 
that the appropriate committees of the 
Congress shall immediately consider and 
report to their respective bodies their 
determinations as to whether further 
congressional action is desirable with 
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respect to policies in Southeast Asia. The 
resolution proposed by Mr. MOORHEAD 
and myself simply expresses the sense 
of Congress that the United States 
should not increase its military involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Mr. BoLAxn's resolution 
asks for congressional consent to any in- 
crease in U.S. forces in Vietnam. 

These resolutions are vehicles for the 
long overdue examination by the Con- 
gress of the policies we are pursuing in 
Vietnam. Clearly, these policies are not 
working. 

In the past the only way to take issue 
with these policies has been to vote 
against the Vietnam appropriations, as I 
have felt compelled to do. The number 
of Members who have taken this action 
is hardly indicative of the general dis- 
tress in the Congress about the policies. 

Since 1965 the war has increased in 
scale and in violence; the suffering of 
the Vietnamese people has increased; 
neglect of our pressing problems in our 
own country has increased and our in- 
ternational economic position has de- 
teriorated, in large part because of our 
vast war expenditures and the imbalance 
in our payments resulting from the Viet- 
nam war. 

I might also say that our moral cur- 
rency around the world has eroded, and 
is in a state of distress, just as our mone- 
tary currency is. 

The toll in American lives is rising 
higher and higher. 

It is time that the Congress examine 
the fundamental and underlying princi- 
ples of our policy. 

We have had too many myths prof- 
fered to us for too long. 

The myth that the NLF has no popular 
support. 

The myth that the Saigon govern- 
ment has popular support. 

The myth that steady progress is be- 
ing made. 

The myth that it is possible to win 
the allegiance of people by destroying a 
country. 

Indicative of this was the report a 
few weeks ago of the American military 
officer who said that it was necessary 
to destroy a city in order to save it. We 
are destroying a country—and what are 
we saving? 

Obviously, all of the underlying ques- 
tions should be thoroughly examined by 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress, and should be thoroughly debated 
on the floor of this House. 

For nearly 5 years, the Congress has 
watched, while the war has escalated. In- 
dividual Members have spoken out, but 
the Congress as a body has failed to act. 

As long ago as November 1963, I said: 

It is dangerous and risky for the United 
States to count on the success of a pre- 
dominantly military policy in South Viet- 
at are are very likely to be drawn further 
n Ar. 


In June 1964, I told the House that 
the military course might require us to 
spend as much as a billion and a half dol- 
lars a year in Vietnam. That seemed 
like an enormous sum then. Our ex- 
penditures on the war are now 20 times 
that, and we are no closer to solution. 

This war has drifted into the fourth 
most costly conflagration of our history, 
with little decisionmaking by the Con- 
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gress. Each year Congress has been pre- 
sented with the fait accompli of new 
escalation, and save for a small band 
of protest votes, Congress has voted the 
funds to “support our boys in Viet- 
nam.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is a better way to 
support our boys in Vietnam, and our 
boys in New York, Newark, Detroit, and 
Watts, for that matter. It is to end the 
war and to bring our boys home alive. 

We have finally reached a crossroads 
in the war. We can escalate to new sense- 
less heights of destruction, or we can 
draw the line here. And that decision 
cannot be left to the administration 
alone. The administration is a prisoner 
of its own rhetoric. The Congress must 
assert itself to prevent a new accelera- 
tion down the road to disaster, I urge my 
colleagues, whatever their point of view, 
to support a full congressional debate 
on the war. 

I certainly hope that before any more 
men are committed in South Vietnam 
there will be a proper consultation with 
the Congress, and that before there is a 
supplemental appropriation request 
voted on in this House that there will be 
a thoroughgoing debate. 

I am happy to join in this effort. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentleman 

from New York for his support and his 
contribution. I think the gentleman has 
expressed some points that many of us 
would agree with and that is that what- 
ever decision is to be made, it is a de- 
cision in which the Congress should take 
part. 
Many decisions are made by this body 
on which we are all not in agreement, 
and it is a rare thing when we all do 
agree. But it is the custom that we follow 
when we commit our men and treasure 
to secure some action through the 
Congress. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join my colleagues in an attempt 
to bring light and understanding to a 
very difficult situation that prevails in 
the Far East that involves so much of our 
talent, time, and money—and, most of 
all, so much of our physical effort on the 
part of the boys who are over there in a 
situation that many have referred to as 
a dirty war. 

There is no doubt, although it does not 
seem so now, that the conflict in Vietnam 
will end—as all wars do—but as has al- 
ready been indicated, now is the time to 
think of tomorrow as well as today. 

I would like to recommend to those 
who are taking the floor here today that 
our country should, after due considera- 
tion of all the facts and all the factors 
and the problems, in some way to evolve 
a new American doctrine in Asia, 
it rather clear that while our objectives 
there have been noble and worth while, 
be willing to admit that we have at- 
tempted to do a right thing, but in a 
wrong way. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues also that our country has been 
interested in Asia for well over 50 years— 
in fact over 60 years now. Long before 
we became a world power we were in- 
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volved. Our country’s involvement in the 
Pacific dates back to the end of the 19th 
century when our country under the 
leadership of a great President, Teddy 
Roosevelt, brought the Russo-Japanese 
War to a conclusion. It is interesting to 
note that the final conference of settle- 
ment of that war was here in the United 
States in Portsmouth, N.H. It is interest- 
ing to note also that Teddy Roosevelt, as 
a result of this, became the first Ameri- 
can recipient of the Nobel Award for 
Peace. 

It is interesting to note in that con- 
nection that since that time 13 other 
Americans have been cited by the Nobel 
Committee and given this very cherished 
award. I think you would have to find a 
combination of more than three other 
nations to boast of that kind of record of 
recognition by this committee. So this is 
worth while noting, because it reflects a 
record that has not been a failure 
throughout and that we are a peaceful 
nation. 

We have made some mistakes, of 
course, in our involvement there, but for 
the most part we have a good record in 
the Far East. 

Of course, we had the problem of Ha- 
waii. After great and long debate on both 
sides, we finally allowed Hawaii to come 
in, first as a territory, and now they are 
a State. Anyone who wants to declare 
that we are anti-Asian can observe that 
80 percent of the people of Hawaii are 
Asian people. We can point to many oth- 
er things and underscore the fact that we 
have been friendly and helpful in many 
ways to the people in that area. 

So we can start, historically, from a 
good base in our discussion of this very 
important question. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat that I 
am honored to join with my colleagues 
in an effort to obtain a thorough con- 
gressional review of the administration's 
policy in Vietnam. I am glad to see this 
kind of thing happen on the House floor 
because it helps to bring about a better 
understanding of a very, very difficult 
situation in that area and an under- 
standing that we need as we approach a 
resolution of the problem. One of the 
reasons we are in the kind of difficulty 
we are in is that we have not had that 
kind of discussion before great and 
grave decisions were made that got us 
involved to the point where we are. 

I think it is clear now that a reap- 
praisal of the policy supposedly under- 
way now by the administration is pro 
forma and virtually without meaning. I 
think the time has come for Congress to 
reassert itself and provide leadership in 
meaningful efforts to redirect our Viet- 
nam policy and provide guidelines for its 
future direction. It appears that impor- 
tant decisions regarding troop commit- 
ments, higher draft calls, and reserve 
callups are in the process of being made. 
To my knowledge, there has been no seri- 
ous consultation with Congress on these 
decisions. Unless this happens, the Con- 
gress will again be faced with a fait ac- 
compli when it is requested to provide the 
authorization and appropriation for de- 
cisions already made. 

Based on my own experience, and 
speaking solely as a Member of the Con- 
gress, I can say that there are several 
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things wrong with our present policy in 
Vietnam. It is my belief that these short- 
comings would be dramatically demon- 
strated if a complete reappraisal of Viet- 
nam policy today is made by the Con- 


gress, 

First, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that our present policy sees only 
military solutions. There has been no in- 
dication that this administration is even 
seriously searching for any political solu- 
tion. Our present objectives reject this 
type of settlement, and we ought to re- 
view this and see whether or not there 
are some things we can do much better 
in this regard than we have been doing. 

I would also like to suggest that the 
present bombing policy has greatly han- 
dicapped our efforts and those of the 
South Vietnam Government to win the 
hearts and minds of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple; bombing, especially in the South, I 
think must be severely restricted except 
when there is a direct military action 
that puts our forces or the forces of the 
ARVIN in direct jeopardy. 

Responsibility for pacification pro- 
grams should be returned to the civilians. 
It is a civilian works program and should 
be run by the civilians and not by the 
military, as now. We have evidence now 
that 50 percent of the employees work- 
ing in the AID programs over there are 
military men. With this kind of “infil- 
tration! —if you please—into the AID 
programs, we are bound to have military 
judgments more than political judg- 
ments, and those political judgments are 
much more needed than the military 
judgments in Vietnam. 

One could go on and on about policy 
defects. Those I point out today are in 
themselves, I believe, sufficient reason 
for a congressional study. What con- 
cerns me at the present time is the cur- 
rent unwillingness on the part of the ad- 
ministration to consider alternatives to 
its present course of action. In fact, its 
present policy is framed to preclude this 
type consideration. So I join today in 
calling for a reappraisal. It is my hope 
that the resolution offered today will be 
adopted, and the review called for there 
will get underway very soon. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this occasion to commend the 
gentleman from Missouri for his leader- 
ship in proposing this kind of resolution, 
Iam very proud to join in sponsoring this 
concurrent resolution for a full-scale 
congressional review of our policies in 
Vietnam. 

Last evening I had the occasion to 
speak in my district about Vietnam. 
Upon mentioning this concurrent resolu- 
tion, which has been proposed by 139 
Members of the House, a great many of 
my listeners found this to be about the 
most exciting thing I said. Many of 
them wanted to know what they could do 
to help this concurrent resolution to re- 
ceive favorable action in this House and 
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to have congressional review of our 
current policy in Vietnam take place. 

Again I commend the gentleman from 
Missouri for bringing this discussion to 
the focus where it should be. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York. His good 
name adds weight to any question. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am so firm in my conviction that our 
civilization has but a few years remain- 
ing to save itself from annihilation, prob- 
ably not to exceed 3 years. I have seen 
these developments during the years from 
one frightened phrase to another more 
terrifying, and I have been concerned. 
My calculation is that within 3 years Red 
China will have nuclear weaponry—and 
by weaponry, of course, we mean not only 
the ability to build and store nuclear 
bombs, but the ability to drop them all 
over the world, in Chicago, New York, 
Washington, or anywhere and every- 
where. When that time comes—and I 
think it is only 3 years away or 4 years 
at the longest—then will have come the 
ending of the last hope of saving our 
civilization. World War III, with nuclear 
weaponry destroying all of Europe and 
all of America in the twinkling of an eye, 
means that man, the few who survive, 
will be driven back to the caves, from 
there to begin the long, long march of 
the centuries from the cave to another 
civilization. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to join in 
this resolution, not that we are to pass a 
judgment, not that we are to say this 
particular group of Americans are patri- 
otic Americans and are right, and the 
others are wrong. It is not that. Rather as 
good and thoughtful and concerned 
Americans we will think things out and 
talk things out together. That is so much 
better than remaining idly by, fiddling, 
when, not Rome, but our civilization is 
burning up. At this time, Mr. Speaker, I 
know of no greater obligation of the 
membership of the Congress of the 
United States than the obligation to lis- 
ten with patience and understanding to 
all sides, in order that we may reach 
wise determinations while there still re- 
mains time to save the world from nu- 
clear elimination. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri, a 
Democrat, and the distinguished gentle- 
man from my own State of Minois, a Re- 
publican. I am sorry there were not more 
Democrats and that I am the sole repre- 
sentative of my party from Chicago. I 
would have hoped that the numbers 
would have been about equal, because I 
see nothing partisan in this. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps I should not re- 
fer to it, but I am in the evening of life, 
and I believe that when the clouds are 
gathering and the sun is setting one does 
have a greater sense, a more correct eval- 
uation of the important things in life. 

Mr. Speaker, we have 3 years left, or 
a 4 years, to save our civiliza- 

on. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman 
from Missouri and the gentleman from 
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Illinois. I am happy to join with them in 
their effort to reach a better understand- 
ing of the problems we face. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
O'Hara] for his remarks and contribu- 
tión to the discussion, and particularly 
for calling our attention to the fact, and 
emphasizing it, that certainly the pa- 
triotism of no one is at issue. One could 
disagree. One could take any position on 
this particular question, when one 
thought the best interests of our coun- 
try might be involved. Our duty does 
seem to be one to listen with patience, 
with charity, and with understanding, 
and to take our part in this debate as 
to the right of the American people to 
make their own mistakes, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to join with those 
here in commending the gentleman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from Illinois 
for presenting this resolution. 

I believe perhaps one thing needs to be 
said. As one of those who voted for the 
Tonkin resolution, I watched on TV only 
a few weeks ago, as I suspect most Amer- 
icans did, when the former Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of State had 
their “special order,” if I may refer to it 
as that, and I heard Secretary Me- 
Namara say quite pointedly that at the 
time of the Tonkin resolution no one 
anticipated we would send a half million 
American boys to Vietnam. 

I do not take issue with that state- 
ment. I believe it is very accurate and 
very true. All the events that transpired 
in this House and in the other body at 
the time of the debate on the Tonkin 
resolution make it very obvious that that 
statement is true and was true. 

But still the administration—and I ‘do 
not indict the administration for this— 
uses the Tonkin resolution as justifica- 
tion for our continued involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

Here is the thing the Secretary of 
Defense indicated: That the circum- 
stances today are different from what 
they were in August 1964. The circum- 
stances as we have them today were not 
even conjured to mind at the time they 
got the Tonkin resolution adopted. 

I remember as the debate took place 
in this House in August of 1964 how 
member after member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, which had under its 
jurisdiction the presentation of the Ton- 
kin resolution, came forward and told 
the House of the circumstances which 
had just occurred in the Gulf of Tonkin, 
with the ships Joy and Maddoz having 
been fired upon—there seems to be some 
question about that now, but we will not 
go into that—and the necessity for pass- 
ing the resolution, the first paragraph 
of which endorsed or certainly gave 
sanction to the action the President had 
taken as Commander in Chief in his 
retaliatory action at that time. 

Then the debate centered upon the 
second portion of the resolution; that is, 
the portion that gave the President the 
authority to promote and to maintain 
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peace in Southeast Asia. I realize I am 
paraphrasing here, but that is in essence 
what the second section said. 

Your attention is called to the last 
paragraph of the message that the Pres- 
ident had sent down in which he said 
in essence, “Look. It is August now. The 
Congress is going to be going into the 
50 States campaigning in this election 
year. Modern warfare being what it is”— 
and we all remember the circumstances 
which brought about the Second World 
War and Pearl Harbor—‘“the Executive 
needs the authority to act in the event 
of any eventuality. For the next few 
months, from August until Congress re- 
convenes in January the Executive needs 
the authority to act in the event of some 
circumstance or emergency of this nature 
occurring.” That was the essence of part 
of the President’s message. I do not have 
the exact wording here. 

The President called upon us to pass 
the Tonkin resolution. It passed this 
House without a dissenting vote and 
passed the other body with only two dis- 
senting votes. That 3-month period has 
now stretched into 3% years. 

The circumstances now are not any 
that were conjured to mind in August 
1964. The President on August 12 of 1964 
made a speech—I do not recall where 
it was, but I do remember the date be- 
cause it was significant that it was just 
a few days after the Tonkin resolution 
was passed by both bodies of this Con- 
gress—in which he indicated that there 
were those who would urge him into 
rashness and to send American boys to 
do the fighting which Asian boys should 
do. He said, “Such action would offer no 
solution at all to the real problem in 
Vietnam.” The exact text of his speech 
is in the compilation of documents that 
the Senate committee put together in 
Vietnam. I am sure that the gentleman 
is familiar with it. 

I think when we look back and see the 
circumstances under which we, the Con- 
gress, gave the Executive the authority 
on which they now rely, and we see the 
change in the circumstances that has 
taken place based upon the admission of 
the executive branch of the Government 
itself, it then becomes so obvious and 
so apparent that it should not only be 
our desire but our responsibility again 
to look at the circumstances of our 
commitment in Southeast Asia and to 
try to come up with the right answers. 

Certainly the circumstances we can 
look at now in retrospect would be much 
better than those that we saw in the 
days of crisis in August 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fryvtey] and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE], 
and join with them in support of this 
proposal. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for covering a facet of this 
problem which needs some light and at- 
tention, namely, the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. Certainly, as one who was not 
present then, you have enlarged my un- 
derstanding of it. It is the sort of thing 
that I hope will come out of a debate of 
this kind so that we can exercise more 
intelligent judgments. I do not think 
that any of us will claim that we are al- 
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ways right, but again the people of the 
country might be enlightened as to what 
our attitude is on this. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield again to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. At that time the Senator 
from Arkansas was the administration 
spokesman in the other body, quite dif- 
ferently than he is now. If the gentle- 
man will go back and read the debate in 
the other body particularily the colloquy 
between the Senator from Arkansas and 
the senior Senator from Kentucky in re- 
spect to the authority granted to the 
President and the purpose for which it 
was granted and basically the duration 
for which it was meant, he will see that 
Congress did not intend to give the ad- 
ministration a blank check or an open 
letter of credit for all eternity in this 
situation, It was merely to meet a poten- 
tial emergency. The debate at that time 
makes it clear. I have read it in recent 
days. I would commend it to all Members 
of the House whether they were here 
or not to read it or reread it as the case 
may be. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man again, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Of course, Iam glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to join my colleagues in support of 
this resolution and also to compliment 
the distinguished gentleman in the well 
as well as the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Frnvitey], for taking the initiative 
in this respect. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that the 
Congress has arrived at that juncture 
which requires us to do more than fret 
and fume, as individual Members, over 
what is happening throughout the world 
and our policies affecting these events. 
Therefore, I eagerly join with numerous 
colleagues in a joint effort to obtain a 
full and immediate congressional review 
of our Vietnam war policy. 

Very few will deny that we have hon- 
est and basic commitments in Southeast 
Asia or that these commitments must be 
honored. But there are many who are 
concerned over the use of our Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution as a “blank check” for 
full escalation of the Vietnam conflict 
into a full-scale ground war in which 
more than 500,000 U.S. troops bear the 
major thrust of the effort. 

I believe that any President, regardless 
of his party, who fails or refuses to rec- 
ognize that his policies are proving inef- 
fective or improper, must be made aware 
of the necessity for new ones. This, in my 
judgment, is the case in Vietnam, and I 
believe that congressional initiative is 
now imperative. Many of us in this body 
are tired of being relegated to the role of 
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“pay officer for military needs,” as evi- 
denced by the number of sponsors of this 
resolution. 

In addition to this legislative initiative, 
I shall continue to press for diplomatic 
initiative in calling for a summit confer- 
ence of Asian nations for the creation of 
a free Asian security force for Vietnam 
and implementation of the “phase-in 
phase-out” concept. Under this plan, 
Asian military manpower would be 
phased in to the ground war in Vietnam 
and a like number of American fighting 
men would be phased out. I am told that, 
logistically, this can be accomplished 
within a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made these pro- 
posals only after a great deal of thought. 
They have evolved during the period of 
the past 3 years, culminating during my 
recent 3-week tour of Southeast Asian 
countries. 

At the request of our Public Works 
Committee chairman, I recently joined 
three other members of the House 
Roads Subcommittee on an official trip 
to Southeast Asia, approved by a House 
resolution. 

The committee had accepted an invi- 
tation from the International Road Fed- 
eration to attend its Pacific Regional 
Conference in Sydney, Australia. We 
attended the conference, meeting officials 
of a dozen nations, and organized our trip 
into a fact-finding visit to eight nations 
to discuss economic development and the 
war in Vietnam. 

With only a few hours in Vietnam 
because of the so-called Tet uprising 
that was then underway, we were very 
limited in what we could observe. In 
addition, there was the added factor that 
we did not want to present more of a 
security problem than already existed in 
and around Saigon. Therefore, I will not 
attempt to present myself as an “expert” 
on Vietnam. 

By being there at this particular time, 
flying over the areas of Saigon that had 
been hardest hit, seeing bodies still in 
the fields, new outbreaks erupting and 
the rising columns of smoke—all of this 
made a deep and lasting impression as 
to the realism of this war. 

Equally as important, however, was 
the unique opportunity of being able to 
devote 3 weeks discussing and evaluating 
the problems of Asia. 

The trip gave me the opportunity I 
had been looking for, quite frankly—a 
chance to get into Vietnam itself and 
neighboring nations to see for myself 
what the situation actually was. In all 
sincerity, I felt a strong personal obliga- 
tion, as a Representative in Congress of 
more than 600,000 Californians, to visit 
that area of the world that is the focal 
point in our history and directly or in- 
directly affects the lives and pocketbooks 
of nearly every American citizen. 

The “hand-me-down” information 
given us here in Washington during con- 
gressional briefings had me concerned. I 
wondered how much of this information 
was involved in the so-called credibility 
gap, and how much was being withheld 
regarding the Vietnam war. 

A very unrealistic situation has been 
created in Vietnam. The massive injec- 
tion of money into Saigon and through- 
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out Vietnam has had a disruptive effect 
on the normal pattern of living. It is sort 
of like bringing a bulldozer into a gar- 
den where a roto-tiller would do the job. 

All of this has left a normally gentle 
people with rather simple “tastes,” with 
a somewhat bewildered outlook on “what 
is happening to their country.” Frankly, 
it seems almost overwhelming to them. 
All of the above has had the effect of 
deterring more Vietnamese from get- 
ting involved in fighting their war. 

I do not like it and I have strongly 
expressed my disenchantment here in 
Washington. It is another case where 
foreign-aid moneys have not done the 
job and, in fact, have created problems 
without solving them, primarily due to 
improper priorities and management. 

Not everyone is at fault. I talked to 
some very qualified, dedicated and ob- 
viously disgusted AID people, one of 
whom said: 

We could have done twice the job with 
one-third the money. 


This mismanagement tends to “fan 
the flames of corruption” instead of 
cleaning it out. 

I was told that “before the Tet upris- 
ing, there was a sort of country club 
atmosphere in and around Saigon.” 
Prior to January 29, with the war con- 
centrated in the outlaying areas, the 
peace in Saigon was punctuated only oc- 
casionally by terrorist bombs. 

Then, the Tet—lunar new year—holi- 
day brought widespread suicidal attacks 
on the major cities of South Vietnam, 
including Saigon. The Vietcong and NVA 
forces used surprise, unexpected force, 
and butchery. The war had come into 
the homes of the people of Saigon. 

During our entire trip—I covered 
33,000 miles in 3 weeks—we talked “off 
the record” to hundreds of privates and 
generals, seamen and admirals in the rest 
and recreation centers and the hospitals 
of Sydney, Bangkok, Manila, and Tokyo. 
We discussed the entire Southeast Asia 
problem with heads of state, Ambas- 
sadors, and ministers in Australia, In- 
donesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Vietnam, the Philippines, and Japan. In 
addition, we talked to missionaries, civil- 
ian government workers, and many 
others. 

This did not, of course, make us in- 
stant experts” by any stretch of the 
imagination. But it did give us volumes 
of information and a much clearer pic- 
ture of the Asian problem than the 
weekly briefings to Congressmen in 
Washington. 

One thing emerges clearly as the No. 1 
priority in Vietnam, or any other na- 
tion, for that matter—security. We can 
understand this to a degree in light of 
our, comparatively minor, security lapses 
in Watts, Detroit, and Newark of the past 
few years and the general increase of 
crime in the streets here at home. 

Security must be obtained before South 
Vietnam can proceed to establish politi- 
cal stability. Then, and only then, can 
capital be secure and economic develop- 
ment proceed, along with refinement of 
government institutions and improve- 
ment of the standard of living of the 
people. 

This third stage, economic develop- 
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ment and refinement of government in- 
stitutions, was our main mission in 
Southeast Asia: the International Road 
Federation, Pacific Regional Conference 
in Sydney. 

Security has eluded South Vietnam for 
7 years. In 1960, the United States had 
less than 800 military advisers there. This 
has been building steadily by President 
Johnson's decisions to commit over 500,- 
000 troops and the bombing of North 
Vietnam following the Gulf of Tonkin 
incidents of 1964. 

The entire Southeast Asian problem 
has been put into sharper focus by recent 
events. Communist guerrillas have in- 
filtrated and are fighting in Laos, Thai- 
land, Burma, and Cambodia. The arms 
buildup in the Middle East suggests 
further war restrained only by a touchy 
truce. And, the Pueblo incident and 
“saber rattling” in Korea carries omi- 
nous threats. 

This buildup, at this time, is part of 
the overall Communist strategy designed 
to add controversy and chaos in the 
United States during an election year. 

As I have said before, there are many 
areas where I have disagreed with the 
President on some of the decisions made, 
particularly as they relate to the ground 
force manpower commitment, some of 
the restrictions placed on the military 
and the management of some of the AID 
programs. 

But, in order to avoid the possibility of 
having my comments “lend aid and com- 
fort to the enemy,” I have confined my 
criticism to the administration officials 
who have conducted the congressional 
briefings. 

Quite honestly, my recommendation of 
the “phase-in phase-out concept’’ has 
been also fortified and strengthened in 
my mind by the many conversations I 
had with Southeast Asia leaders. I want 
to restate and reemphasize this recom- 
mendation as strongly as possible, be- 
cause I believe it is one of the key factors 
in our search for answers to the problems 
in Vietnam. I say “key” because it relates 
to the most controversial question in 
Vietnam—our manpower requirements 
for the ground forces. 

Very briefiy, it means redirecting the 
manpower emphasis in Vietnam whereby 
vastly more South Vietnamese and free 
Asian security forces would be injected 
into the ground war there and a like 
number of American fighting men with- 
drawn on a carefully conceived, method- 
ical and realistic timetable basis. 

It could be done by creation of what I 
call a free Asian security force composed 
of regular military units of the country 
of free Asia which are directly threat- 
ened by Communist expansion in that 
part of the world. 

I am sincerely advancing this concept 
to our Nation’s leaders, and I hope that 
every effort will be made to explore its 
feasibility. My own judgment is that 
such a program is feasible—that the 
manpower is available, that the idea is 
practical, logical, and fair, that the free 
Asian nations can be convinced of this 
diplomatically, and that it can be put 
into action logistically within the year. 

It suggests a broad but positive and or- 
derly plan for reducing U.S. involvement 
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in Vietnam, without any sacrifice to our 
basic security requirements. 

Further, it would place the conduct of 
the war in the hands of Asians them- 
selves, who must take a new look at the 
“ground rules.” As for ending the war, 
people tend to overlook the fact that 
there were also revolutionary guerrilla 
wars in Malaysia, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. 

In each case, these internal uprisings 
were decisively crushed by Asians with- 
out the assistance of U.S. troops. When 
you compare these results with our ef- 
forts in Korea and now in Vietnam, there 
can be no doubt that the Asians proved 
themselves capable of resisting commu- 
nism with only supplemental assistance 
from the United States. 

The South Vietnamese must win in 
Vietnam with the help of her free Asian 
and Pacific community allies, including 
the United States. 

Security must be established first. 

Free institution building must then be 
intensified. 

Corruption as a way of life must be 
eliminated. 

We must learn to master the art of 
counterguerrilla warfare. 

This effort must be coordinated with 
other free Asian nations so as to se- 
cure the peace throughout the Pacific. 

It might be recalled that during the 
Korean war, within 1 year there were no 
less than 21 allied nations welded into 
the combat and support efforts there in 
sufficient depth to turn the tide of the 
war against the Communists. In Viet- 
nam, we already have the bulwark of the 
free Asian security force in place in the 
form of the South Vietnamese, the South 
Koreans, the Filipinos, and the Austra- 
lians, so it would not be like starting from 
seratch. 

Further, many of these nations have 
armies of experienced, highly disciplined, 
and well-trained troops that are already 
oriented toward counter-Communist 
guerrilla warfare. 

At present, Australia has one-fourth of 
its army in Vietnam, thereby making it 
one of the largest proportionate con- 
tributors to the military effort there. The 
“Aussies” are acutely aware of the criti- 
cal importance of mutual security and 
economic stability throughout free Asia, 
and they are genuinely willing to provide 
their fair share and more, if necessary, to 
attain and maintain that goal. 

With the virtual collapse of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization— 
SEATO—and the withdrawal of French 
and British influence throughout the 
Far East, Australia now finds itself in 
the unique position of attempting to fill 
the void. In this connection, Australia 
stands as the last link and the final 
“domino” in the Asian chain of free na- 
tions. As such, they are deeply concerned 
and have a personal stake in the final 
outcome of the war in Vietnam—what- 
ever it might be. Stopping the spread of 
communism in Southeast Asia has real 
meaning for the Australian people and in 
my talk with Prime Minister Gorton, I 
was highly impressed by his forthright 
resolve to stick it out in Vietnam. 

The 40,000 ROK troops of South Korea 
have been most effective in South Viet- 
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nam. In every area they have taken and 
pacified, the Vietcong have not returned. 

Further, the involvement of Asian 
troops instead of ours, would remove the 
propaganda factors resulting from 
American troops in a faraway land and 
the further spectre of a small nation 
holding the might of the United States 
at bay. 

The South Vietmamese themselves 
have taken over more of the fighting, in- 
cluding the defense of Saigon, and are 
improving. Since the Tet attacks, they 
have finally ‘started drafting 18-year- 
olds while our 18-year-olds have been 
drafted and sent to Vietnam all along. 

Once the war in Vietnam ends, a major 
job will remain—to make the peace 
secure. It involves changing our policy 
from one of defense—reaction—to one of 
offense—action. 

You cannot win a war, a ball game, or 
an argument by staying on the defense. 
Positive action must be taken, involving 
all the potential leverages we have at our 
command, including the updating of our 
defense treaties and emphasizing more 
economic and diplomatic action as well 
as security. ; 

Basically, the United States must en- 
courage and help guide the economic 
and institutional development of young 
nations and not be involved with them 
only in time of war. These countries must 
help develop our mutual security forces, 
as well as strengthen their political and 
economic structures so they can resist 
further attempts at Communist takeover. 
We need coordinated “action,” not “re- 
action” to Communist threats. 

A security vacuum exists in Southeast 
Asia. Therefore, I urge President Johnson 
to call a summit conference of Far East- 
ern nations for the purpose of forming 
a free Asian security force for Vietnam’s 
immediate future needs, as well as pro- 
viding the organizational structure to 
guarantee security for all peoples living 
in the Pacific Basin countries. 

I urge that our best diplomatic efforts 
be used to establish a renewed and more 
meaningful partnership in which each 
of our friends accepts responsibilities 
close in line with their relative positions. 

For too long now, we have been doing 
the job for the South Vietnamese and 
the other Asian nations which are 
threatened by what is happening in 
South Vietnam. Helping them is one 
thing, but carrying the overwhelming 
burden of combat for them, is not now 
and never has been the sole responsibility 
of the United States. 

I am well aware that some effort gen- 
erally along the lines of my proposal may 
have been tentatively explored. The Pres- 
ident sent Gen. Maxwell Taylor and 
Clark Clifford around on a trip to these 
countries “asking” them for help in the 
Vietnam struggle some months back. 

However, I have good reason to believe 
that if the great importance of this re- 
quest is stressed by diplomatic expertise, 
it would detect changing reactions, per- 
haps because of the time lapse in the 
ensuing months, the worsened situation 
in the war, and Britain’s withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia. 

Further, such a conference could be 
utilized to reexamine our mutual security 
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alliances, such as the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, for the purpose of 
updating them to the changing times. 

Certainly, defense alone is not a win- 
ning posture in guerrilla warfare in which 
politics and economics are used as weap- 
ons as well as arms. In a situation in 
which both SEATO and the U.N. are 
apparently ineffective, certainly it is in 
the interest of the United States to 
broaden our alliances. 

We should switch from defense to of- 
fense, and we should switch from mili- 
tary alliances only to economic-political- 
military alliances. Using this base, I be- 
lieve we would have a better opportu- 
nity to achieve security and pave the way 
for political stability and economic de- 
velopment among the nations of the Pa- 
cific Basin. 

With security as the key, I can foresee 
the free Asian security force providing 
the type of security that SEATO and the 
UN were expected to provide. 

Eventually, there must emerge the 
kind of regional cooperation among the 
nations of the Pacific Basin community 
that will promote economic growth 
through a type of Asian-Pacific Common 
Market. 

How can this be achieved? Here we 
can export our free enterprise system in 
the same way we helped Japan recover 
from the ashes of World War II to be- 
come the strongest economic power in 
the Far East in less than 15 years. 

It is my belief that if we do not take 
the initiative and begin resolving this 
mess, the situation could become even 
more serious. Considering that many 
Communist strings are pulled from one 
place, we could be faced with simul- 
taneous problems in Vietnam, North Ko- 
rea, other areas of Southeast Asia in- 
cluding our Japanese bases, the Middle 
East, and, if the charges of some are cor- 
rect, even in our own cities. It could be 
a very hot summer in more ways than 
one. 

Coincidental to the free Asian security 
force proposal, we should be stepping up 
economic activities through the private 
and independent sectors, the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, and the formation of 
multination corporations to accelerate 
economic growth in the countries of Asia, 
thereby enabling them to meet their req- 
uisite share of the money and manpower 
obligations required to finance this sug- 
gested free Asian security force. 

Simultaneous to this, Japan, with 
treaty and constitutional restrictions 
limiting their defense expenditures, can 
expand her economic and technical as- 
sistance in concert with the Free Asian 
Security Force. All countries now con- 
tributing to the Asian Development Bank 
should be encouraging their private in- 
vestors to participate with Japan, the 
United States, and other free nations’ 
private enterprise in developing the eco- 
nomics and resources of and with these 
free Asian countries. This cannot only 
yield profits to investors but greatly en- 
hance our balance of payments problem, 
establish a stronger economic bond be- 
tween participants and thus conrtibute 
to long term stability. 

The Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations—ASEAN—is a natural coordi- 
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nating vehicle. The International Road 
Federation Pacific Regional Conference 
is another. Other independent sector or- 
ganizations such as Rotary, Lions, Ki- 
wanis, and so forth should encourage and 
participate in this concept. 

What we are really seeking, I believe, 
is economic integration of the Pacific 
Basin Communities where we maximize 
cooperation and cordination in economic, 
poltical and security matters. 

What do we have to gain? Everything, 
but most important of all, an additional 
and more viable security “buffer” against 
possible Red Chinese or even Soviet en- 
croachment in the Pacific region, and a 
sharing of our heavy financial and man- 
power burden in Southeast Asia. 

This, in summary, is one of the princi- 
pal reasons I went to Southeast Asia— 
to “beef up” and fortify some strong con- 
victions I have held as to our future 
course of action in Asia. 

What I have outlined here is an action 
program. It is a program all Americans 
pas take pride and purpose in support- 


For too long now, our nation has been 
trying to “export” those ideas and ma- 
terials that appeal to the weakness of 
man. Very soon, and it may be later than 
we think, the United States must start 
“exporting” that which appeals to the 
strength of man if we ever hope to regain 
the aneso that made America truly 
great. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Don. H. Crausen] for his contribution to 
this discussion. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I think there are a few items 
that those of us here should bear in 
mind should this House of Representa- 
tives be confronted at any time in the 
future with the same kind of situation 
2 we were involved in August of 

Mr. Speaker, there are at least two ob- 
ject lessons that those of us who are 
here at that future time should remem- 
ber. If we are not, I hope that those 
who succeed us will pay some heed to 
what is being said today on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the first lesson is that it 
must be clear to all of us that the most 
sacred trust a Member of this House has, 
in my view, is in our collective exercise 
of the power to commit this Nation and 
its people to war. This is an awesome re- 
sponsibility. It is one that I am sure we 
would never frivolously exercise. But it 
can be interpreted that we delegated this 
authority to the executive branch with- 
out sufficient thought or debate, in Au- 
gust 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. It was a bad vote. 
There were a variety of reasons for my 
so voting. I almost voted against it; but 
I did not. I was a new Member of this 
House of Representatives and I listened 
to my seniors. However, that is really no 
excuse. I should have voted “nay” at the 
time. However, I did not and I am cha- 
grined because of that vote. 
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Mr. Speaker, some of the Members of 
the House were not here during the 
course of that debate. If my memory 
serves me correctly, it did not constitute 
what one would properly refer to as a de- 
bate. We spent a total of about 60 min- 
utes, some 57 or 58 of those 60 minutes 
being utilized by proponents of the reso- 
lution, with little or no opportunity even 
on this side of the aisle to question those 
managing the bill. 

Also, if my memory serves me correct- 
ly, we were given virtually no notice. I 
do not recall having even been aware the 
night before that this matter was coming 
up the next day. 

Now, I may be confusing the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution with the first supple- 
mental appropriation in support of the 
war in May 1965, when I was one of 
seven Members of the House to oppose 
the first escalation. But the object les- 
sons which I feel all of us should draw 
are the same and they are these: The 
executive department, be it Republican 
or Democratic, should not expect the 
House of Representatives to act on so 
great a matter, with little notice or fore- 
warning, and with virtually no meaning- 
ful discussion and debate. I would hope 
that, collectively, we would have the un- 
derstanding and the courage to insist, in 
the event that a resolution is thrust upon 
us again in this manner, that it be put 
over for a limited time, and that we, un- 
der some rule, be provided more than an 
hour of debate thereon, to fully review 
and assess the implications of our action. 

I suspect at least this one Member, 
with or without notice in terms of know- 
ing when the matter is coming up, and 
with or without debate, no matter how 
meritorious the resolution, and no mat- 
ter how critical the problem—I believe 
that this one Member is going to vote 
against any resolution that can be 
deemed to be the equivalent of abdicating 
my fundamental responsibility to vote 
for or against a declaration of war. If 
this country should be brought into a 
war, then I want my vote to be cast with 
full knowledge and full consciousness 
that this is precisely the effect of my 
vote. 

I strongly fear, as the result of the in- 
terpretation of the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution that we delegated our authority to 
declare war—and I do believe it to be a 
distortion of what most of us who voted 
for it had in mind—we would all be well 
advised to be very, very cautious in the 
future, no matter how understandable 
the desire to support the administration 
in a display of national unity in time of 
crisis. It would be very, very desirable 
that we withhold that support until we 
can be absolutely certain the vote we cast 
will not be deemed to be the equivalent 
of or interpreted after the fact as a vote, 
on a declaration of war. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In reply to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Burron], he has spoken of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution as if it 
were in fact a delegation of our consti- 
tutional responsibility, and I would like 
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to comment briefly on that, because 
whether we actually by that resolution 
did delegate that authority to the Presi- 
dent, as I see it, first of all we had the 
President himself in a press conference 
stating to the Nation and to the world 
that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution ac- 
tually conveyed to him no authority be- 
yond that which he already possessed. 
Therefore if that is the case, then sim- 
ply repealing the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion would not change the level of au- 
thority. 

The Gulf of Tonkin resolution drew 
authority only from the SEATO treaty 
in respect to Vietnam military action. I 
believe I am correct in that the first por- 
tion of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
dealt only with an attack on our war- 
ships, and the second part dealt with the 
broader question of aiding South Viet- 
nam. And it drew for its authority for 
that second part solely upon the SEATO 
treaty. And the legislative history of the 
SEATO treaty made it very plain and 
explicit that before our Government 
could act in respect to that SEATO 
treaty to come to the military aid of any 
country, or protocol state, that two 
things would have to occur. 

First of all there would have to be a 
determination that the state or protocol 
state was under attack, then secondly 
there would be formal consultation with 
the Congress after the determination of 
attack, not before. 

As of the time of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, there had been no determi- 
nation on the part of our Government 
that South Vietnam was under attack, 
and because of this it may seem like 
petty nit-picking at this distant date, 
but I do believe it can logically be argued 
that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution is not 
a delegation of our constitutional re- 
sponsibility, but in any case, even 
though it is contended, as the gentleman 
has said, that it is a delegation, even so 
this does not relieve us forevermore of 
reviewing that action. I am sure the gen- 
tleman agrees with that. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I fully 
agree with the gentleman, and if I may 
proceed for a few moments I would like 
to receive the response of the gentleman 
to my admonition that the time allotted 
for debate on a matter of this kind really 
did not permit us to do justice to the is- 
sue, and if confronted with a similar 
problem at some future time I would 
hope the gentleman would agree that we 
should weigh virtually all questions 
concerning the matter carefully, and act 
only after full and complete debate, 
rather than under the 60-minute rule, or 
the 1-hour rule under which that matter 
was brought up. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I would very much 
like to comment on that debate limita- 
tion, because I have been here about 3% 
years now and we have spent more time 
in discussing cherry marketing than we 
have on this vital question of Vietnam. 
Now I do not want to downgrade cherry 
marketing—I think it is important—but 
I think it is of vital importance to all 
Americans to discuss this and debate 
this problem that we have raised. I think 
the gentleman has made a very keen and 
articulate analysis of the problem. 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 7 months ago in September 1967 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] and I introduced companion meas- 
ures calling for a review by the Congress 
of our country’s policies in Southeast 
Asia. We were supported at that time by 
over 50 of our colleagues in the House 
from both sides of the aisle. The purpose 
of our bipartisan effort was to encourage 
the Congress to focus on its traditional 
and constitutional role and responsibility 
in the conduct of our Nation’s foreign 
policy, and more specifically, in the con- 
duct of what has become a major war. 

Today we come back to the floor to 
renew that effort. At this time, the reso- 
lution has been signed and cosponsored 
by 138—98 Republicans, 40 Democrats— 
Members of this body—almost one-third 
of the representatives of the people of the 
United States. 

The size of the sponsorship alone, as 
well as its distinctly bipartisan nature, 
demonstrates beyond doubt the rising 
concern across the Nation about our 
policies in Southeast Asia. 

Let me emphasize again, as I did in 
September, that support of this resolu- 
tion does not in any way imply criticism 
of past or present policies or commit- 
ment to any particular course of action. 
It does mean, however, that a very large 
number of the Members of Congress be- 
lieve that we must, now, without any 
further delay ask ourselves openly and 
directly whether we have adequately dis- 
charged our duty to the Nation and to 
the people we represent in this very criti- 
cal matter. 

I believe that the Congress should, to 
the degree appropriate, influence the 
conduct of major foreign policy ques- 
tions, And it is clear that we have an 
obligation when the policy in question is 
war. 

The passage of the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution was not in my view an adequate 
discharge of congressional responsibility 
in this situation. The passage of that 
resolution and the brief debate that pre- 
ceded its passage is the only direct ex- 
pression of the Congress on the subject of 
Southeast Asia policy and the war in 
Vietnam. 

I pointed out last September that the 
situation and the circumstances which 
prevailed and were considered at the time 
of the Tonkin resolution in August 1964 
were totally different from the circum- 
stances we were facing 7 months ago. 
I said then that this was a different 
war—a new war. In August 1964 it was 
a Vietnamese war, being fought by Viet- 
namese with the assistance of 16,300 
American troop advisers. In September 
1967 it was an American war, with 465,- 
000 American soldiers fighting on the 
ground, hundreds of American pilots fly- 
ing bombing missions over North Viet- 
nam, and thousands of American civil- 
ians working throughout the country. 

That was the situation last September 
when the resolution we are now discus- 
sing was first introduced. We had 465,000 
troops in Vietnam and were scheduled to 
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increase that number to 525,000 by this 
spring. Even if no new dimensions had 
been added to the situation, even if the 
circumstances today were still those 
which existed 7 months ago, I would still 
believe, as I did then, that the time had 
come for the Congress to reexamine 
its responsibility and exercise its ap- 
propriate influence. If anything, the 
necessity for the Congress to review 
the whole of our Southeast Asia policy 
is even now more urgent than it was 
then. There are reports that the ad- 
ministration will soon reach new deci- 
sions, and among them is the possibil- 
ity that our troop level in Vietnam 
will be raised by almost half again the 
total number presently committed. That 
would mean higher draft calls, added re- 
serve callups, even higher casualty 
rates—in every way a much larger war 
with a much higher level of violence, 
death, and destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the 
will or the purpose or the resolve of the 
American people is involved here. The 
American people have never shrunk from 
sacrifice, no matter how great or costly, 
when it was necessary. When they have 
known and understood what must be 
done they have always responded with 
unwavering dedication. The American 
people have not changed. That is not the 
issue 


The issue is the clarity of our policies 
in Southeast Asia—our goals and objec- 
tives and the means used to achieve 
them. I believe a congressional review of 
Southeast Asia policy cannot fail to assist 
in clarifying for the Congress and the 
people what our policy is. I believe that in 
these circumstances a clear understand- 
ing of what we are trying to achieve is 
an absolute prerequisite to the success of 
any policy. In the place of clarity and un- 
derstanding, however, we see rising evi- 
dence of confusion, doubt, and anxiety. 
We must know what our Government’s 
policy is, where its implementation is 
leading us, and how we expect to get 
there without defaulting on our commit- 
ments or involving ourselves and the rest 
of the world in an ever widening conflict. 

The Congress has a responsibility; and 
the purpose of this resolution is to afford 
all of us the opportunity to discharge it. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I just want 
to conclude with this one observation. 
We, all of us, are the product of our own 
experience as individuals and I suspect 
that this House as a political institution 
in many respects is the product of its 
previous experience. 

I hope there is never a time in the fu- 
ture when any of us will have to review 
the many difficulties surrounding the 
days in August 1964, in terms of whether 
we did or did not default in our responsi- 
bilities and in terms of whether we did 
or did not delegate our authority to de- 
clare war. I do not think that we did. I 
do, however, think that our action was 
interpreted as a delegation of this au- 
thority. 

So the point I want to restate is simply 
this: If the Executive chooses to seek 
from the Congress the exercise of our au- 
thority to declare war, the issue should 
be framed precisely in those terms. But 
if the Executive comes to us with a reso- 
lution, no matter how high sounding it 
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may ring in our ears and no matter how 
apparently grave the immediate circum- 
stances—I say to my future colleagues 
that at that point in American history, 
they would be well advised to send a little 
letter to the White House saying, “Mr. 
President, you have my confidence and 
my prayers, but you do not have my 
‘aye’ vote for a resolution that may be 
interpreted as delegating my most awe- 
some responsibility to decide whether or 
not this Nation should declare war.” 

Mr. KEITH, Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of the original sponsors of this resolu- 
tion last year, and I support it with even 
greater urgency today. The direction of 
our efforts in Vietnam seems even less 
clear today than at the time of the orig- 
inal resolution, and a constructive re- 
assessment and debate by the Congress 
is now needed. 

I have long believed in a bipartisan 
foreign policy which reflects a unity of 
national purpose—a unity of purpose 
binding together Republican and Demo- 
crat, the Congress and the Executive. It 
appears today, however, that Congress’ 
support of the administration’s Vietnam 
policies has not been based on full reve- 
lation and consideration of the facts. 
Support based on less than full consulta- 
tion between Congress and the Executive 
departs from the historic concept of a bi- 
partisan foreig?. policy. 

We must recognize that the Congress 
has relied too heavily on the administra- 
tion in maintaining its watch on devel- 
opments in Vietnam. All the relevant 
facts which are just now coming out in 
regard to the Gulf of Tonkin incident, 
for example, should have been given to 
the leadership of the Congress before 
the critical resolution which followed. 
Much of the public itself seems to have 
lost faith in the bipartisan nature of our 
foreign policy, and it is up to the Con- 
gress to restore that confidence. Every 
Member of Congress has a responsibility 
to his district and to the Nation to study 
and debate the course of our Vietnam 
policy for the purpose of renewing a bal- 
anced congressional viewpoint. 

What, then, should the policy of the 
Congress be in the formal policy review 
called for in this resolution? First, we 
should reassert the position of the Con- 
gress as a coequal branch with the ex- 
ecutive in overseeing foreign policy de- 
cisions. This is the bipartisan tradition 
of American foreign policy, because it 
aims to restore cooperation based on 
full consultation and mutual confidence. 

Second, we must help in our own 
debates to deepen the comprehension of 
the public. Without vigorous congres- 
sional discussion of the issues, the dialog 
among the public is not deep enough, and 
the facts are not widely enough studied 
or comprehended. Without public discus- 
sion and debate, Mr. Speaker, foreign 
Policies cannot receive the full support 
of the people, and they are not ready 
for the sustained sacrifice that an im- 
portant objective may require. 

The purpose of the debate we are call- 
ing for, Mr. Speaker, is not to divide the 
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country, but to resolve the doubts in our 
own minds and in the public’s mind, so 
that we can pursue our national objec- 
tives with a more common purpose. 

Most of us recognize our obligation, in 
both our public and private statements, 
to avoid any aspect of partisanship in 
regard to the war. At the same time, 
those of us who realize the importance 
of the stakes in Vietnam and who know 
what the costs of failure would be, feel 
strongly that an immediate reappraisal 
of our course is now needed. 

Secretary Rusk has acknowledged that 
our policy is under review “from A to 
Z” by the administration. The Congress 
should likewise undertake such a review, 
and should contribute its independent 
assessment of our direction in Vietnam. 

It is thus not to impede the leadership 
of the President that we call for re- 
evaluation and debate, Mr. Speaker. But 
just as the President is entitled to bi- 
partisan support from the Congress in 
wartime, so are our fighting men in Viet- 
nam and our people at home entitled to 
the most effective policy we can devise. 
We hope that the response to this reso- 
lution will help to restore the rightful 
role of the Congress and will lead the 
way to a clarification of our national ob- 
jectives in Vietnam. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
agreement with the views expressed by 
the gentleman from California. 

I was not here at the time that the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution was offered. 

Explanations have been given and I 
am sure that all of us who have disagreed 
with the policy is based on the fact that 
the resolution itself gave authority to 
the President to carry on such measures 
as he deems necessary to carry on and 
prosecute to the fullest extent the strug- 
gle in Vietnam. 

I propose before the week is out to offer 
a resolution to repeal the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution and ask all Members who are 
interested in once again reasserting the 
authority of the Congress to join me in 
this resolution. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Speaker, when I came 
to Congress 18 months ago, I believed the 
President and his advisors charged with 
conduct of the war were in the best po- 
sition to resolve this conflict. I was not 
alone in my deference to the Commander 
in Chief. Congress, without access to the 
classified information that guides White 
House decisionmaking, has fully co- 
operated with the President. In 1964, the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution passed almost 
unanimously, and we have appropriated 
and authorized all the money and re- 
sources requested to wage this war. Re- 
grettably, however, Congress has never 
received a candid appraisal of our mili- 
tary posture, our war goals, and the na- 
ture of our commitment. In response to 
our inquiries, we have too often received 
faulty and frequently conflicting infor- 
mation justifying previously decided 
upon policies. When major new policy di- 
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rections were undertaken, we learned 
about them through the news media. 

Obviously, the President himself has 
been subjected to conflicting pressures in 
setting the course of our Vietnam policy. 
He has been told to escalate, to deesca- 
late, to use nuclear weapons, to negotiate, 
to show firmness and to withdraw. My 
concern is that all of this has resulted in 
day-by-day decisionmaking in pursuit of 
an illusive policy with ever-changing 
goals. It is as if the magnitude of the 
commitment has become so overriding 
that the paramount questions of what 
this war is about, how it can be success- 
fully pursued, and whether it can be suc- 
cessfully pursued, are lost in the daily 
decisions of making the war work. 

A classic example of what I am sug- 
gesting is the response to a question 
made by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
on “Meet the Press” earlier this year. 
The Secretary was asked: 

How much more can we escalate without 
causing the Chinese or Russia to inter- 
vene? 


The Secretary responded: 

If you had asked me two years ago if we 
could have escalated to the point we have 
without bringing in the Russians and the 
Red Chinese, I would have said it could not 
be done. 


Obviously, 2 years ago we had no idea 
where we would be today—even in the 
very highest circles of Government. The 
net result of our policy to date has been 
man-to-man attrition in a stalemated 
Asian bloodbath. I have reached the sad 
conclusion that the administration pro- 
gram of measured response is measuring 
up to heavy human loss and little stra- 
tegic gain. 

It does not benefit us, the elected 
representatives of the people, to castigate 
and stone those responsible for the pres- 
ent policy. If any man in this Chamber 
can now stand up and state that he could 
have successfully guided us through the 
thicket and mire of Vietnam over the 
last few years, I will yield to him. Neither 
does it benefit us, as elected representa- 
tives of the people, to blindly follow a 
bloody path leading to nowhere. While 
hindsight is helpful, only foresight can 
render up the hard decisions that can 
lead to lasting peace at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Congress must discharge a responsi- 
bility to the American people—indeed to 
the Commander in Chief—and thor- 
oughly consider our Vietnamese policy. 
We must review the past, but direct our 
suggestions and recommendations to the 
future. What are the facts of the war to- 
day? What is the goal? How can the goal 
be attained? Can the goal be attained? 
What if the goal cannot be attained? 
These questions are at the crux of the 
national debate, and have not been 
answered clearly and concisely by the in- 
cumbent administration. They are lost 
in the grind of daily White House de- 
cisionmaking; in the charge and counter- 
charge of the “hawk” and the dove! 
the confusion and conflict of daily re- 
ports flooding the American people. 
These are the basic questions Congress 
should tackle first. 

What are the facts of the war today“ 
During the Tet offensive the Communists 
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did not take the cities, but gained much 
of the countryside. The allies paid a fear- 
some price in holding the cities, but 
Communist casualties were also heavy. 
The fact is the war is now an ever-grow- 
ing stalemate. To date, for one reason or 
another, all efforts at negotiation have 
been futile, and there is growing evidence 
that American patience over the con- 
tinuously increased exhaustion of men 
and material is growing shorter with 
each passing month. My judgment is we 
are gaining little, and must not allow 
this stalemate to continue indefinitely. 

What is the goal? As nearly as I can 
determine, our basic commitment is to 
assist the people of South Vietnam se- 
cure independence and relative security. 
I do not doubt that the goal of Ho Chi 
Minh is to bring all Vietnam under a 
tightly controlled Communist dictator- 
ship. Ho originally gained control of the 
anti-French resistance movement 
through bloody purge and mass murder 
of anti-Communist nationalist leaders in 
the movement. There can be no doubt 
that a Communist takeover in South 
Vietnam would result in the massacre of 
hundreds of thousands of South Viet- 
namese to keep the new order under tight 
control. We have pledged our word to as- 
sist the South Vietnamese in preventing 
this kind of takeover. 

How can the goal be attained? To my 
way of thinking, this is the crux, the 
pivotal point that will bring us to the 
crossroads of judgment and should set 
the course of our future in Vietnam. The 
forgotten key is that only the South Viet- 
namese can truly win this war. I have 
just said that the United States has 
pledged its word to “assist” the South 
Vietnamese. Assist must, once again, be- 
come the underlying foundation of 
American policy in Southeast Asia. From 
my study, discussions, and visit to South- 
east Asia, I have come to the firm con- 
clusion that winning this war involves 
far more than all the military might 
America can produce. It is an Asian war 
for the hearts and minds of Asians and 
the survival of an Asian political entity. 
The complicating hard fact is that 
Southeast Asia has a long history of Cau- 
casian colonial intervention. No matter 
how well intended our presence, nor how 
great our sacrifices, in the eyes of many 
Asians we are shackled with the colonial 
past, and only Asian leadership, with 
support of the people, can produce the 
victory of independence, stability, and 
security in South Vietnam. 

This is, indeed, the primary goal of our 
efforts in Vietnam; and yet, there is 
nothing we can do to achieve that goal 
unless South Vietnam is willing to com- 
mit itself fully and irreversibly to that 
end. There are guidelines on which to 
judge the willingness of South Vietnam, 
as a nation, to secure its own future. For 
example: 

First. The nation’s willingness to fully 
mobilize, undertaking universal conscrip- 
tion. 

Second. The nation’s willingness to rid 
itself of graft and corruption. 

Third. The nation’s willingness to es- 
tablish a workable land reform program 
which will relate the peasants to the 
government. 
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In other words, when the brunt of the 
war is shouldered by the South Viet- 
namese, America can assist the drive to 
victory as a full participating partner. 
But only when South Vietnam has fully 
committed itself to the goal of independ- 
ence, stability and security—with all 
its resources—can the United States help 
chart a military course that will lead to 
victory. 

Can this goal be attained? This is the 
core question which the administration 
and the Congress must quickly resolve. 

Clearly, total commitment of South 
Vietnam, as a nation, to its survival and 
self-preservation would greatly weaken 
the resolve of the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong. That is what the war is all 
about. Furthermore, when it is clear to 
the American people that the South 
Vietnamese are dedicated to their own 
independence, then our dedication to as- 
sist them in maintaining that independ- 
ence will be renewed. With the enemy 
no longer able to count on growing dis- 
illusionment in America and possible col- 
lapse of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, then they will more readily accept 
the futility of continuing the war. 

Only then, with support at home and a 
maximum effort by the South Viet- 
namese can the conflict be placed in its 
right perspective. Then U.S. military ac- 
tion can become a highly effective force 
in achieving the ultimate goal. Stepped- 
up military pressure by the United States 
and ARVN forces will be meaningful. The 
full weight of our superior air and sea 
power can be brought to bear with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

All of this would be coupled with a 
major continuing diplomatic offensive 
through the United Nations and every 
other source at our disposal. A continu- 
ing conference of Asian nations on peace 
in Asia would be convened. We would 
bring forth the full weight of United 
States prestige, and perhaps pressures of 
economics and trade, to bring in nations 
of the free world, both in prosecution of 
the war and in pursuit of peace. 

What if it is judged that the goal can- 
not be attained? This is the question that 
must be faced quickly and decisively by 
decisionmakers in Washington. The 
massiveness of our present commitment, 
in itself, directly involves U.S. prestige 
as a force in the world. The stability of 
Southeast Asia is at stake. The independ- 
ence of South Vietnam is at stake. 
President Johnson has not faced this 
specific question squarely—or at least 
not publicly. Neither has any major 
Presidential candidate to date, including 
EUGENE MCCARTHY, ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Nelson Rockefeller, and Richard Nixon. 
Perhaps this is because nobody, who may 
be in the position of ultimate responsi- 
bility, has yet produced a definitive 
answer. 

Michigan’s Gov. George Romney re- 
cently wrote: 

I think the over-all performance of the 
South Vietnamese would improve measure- 
ably if they were to become convinced that 
our commitment to them was shared and 
conditional rather than unilateral and un- 
limited. The whole basis of our policy there 


is inconceivable without the South Viet- 
namese doing their part. 
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In this address I have outlined some of 
those conditions and, how, in general 
terms, the commitment must be shared. 
These concerns, in my opinion, should 
be the crucible for a new American 
strategic decision on our future course in 
Vietnam. 

I have not yet addressed myself to the 
hard question of what we do if it is 
judged that the goal cannot be attained. 
After much discussion, thought, and 
study, I have reached the conclusion that 
if it is determined that the South Viet- 
namese will not, or cannot, take the nec- 
essary steps then our cause is lost and we 
must take the only road left—negotiate 
our withdrawal. 

My heart rests with the thousands of 
American fighting men. These men are 
fighting bravely and valiantly. They must 
daily risk death or maiming in pursuit 
of a policy that now bears little hope of 
success. Our casualty lists mount week 
by week; we cannot lay aside the critical 
questions while they die. 

the course of this seemingly 
endless war our relationships with na- 
tions around the world have been se- 
riously strained; the international econ- 
omy is undergoing terrible stress; and 
our domestic crisis grow with each pass- 
ing day. 

Our Nation demands a clear and forth- 
right judgment. I am joining our col- 
league, the Honorable PauL FINDLEY, in 
introducing a resolution giving us in 
Congress a mechanism for studying and 
making a determination about our pol- 
icies in Southeast Asia. In the final anal- 
ysis, only the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief and 
single leader of the people can make the 
ultimate critical decisions. Congress must 
move him toward those decisions—rap- 
idly. The hour is very, very late. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Huncate] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] for their 
leadership in this effort. 

As a cosponsor of the original resolu- 
tion late last fall, I am certainly glad to 
reaffirm my support and hope that we 
shall continue to gain power and have 
this resolution passed. 

For some time I have been concerned 
about our direction and objectives in 
Vietnam. It was for this reason that I 
cosponsored the resolution now under 
discussion, House Concurrent Resolution 
509. I feel very deeply, particularly in the 
light of recent events in Vietnam, that 
it has become even more imperative that 
the Congress take a long, hard look at 
the realities of the war in Vietnam. 

And not only the military aspects. We 
must also look at the other war in which 
we have expended much effort, the effort 
in pacification of the countryside, where 
we have hoped we were securing the vil- 
lages and providing the people of those 
villages with a sense of unity, a sense of 
real participation in their government, 
and its efforts in becoming a stable, in- 
dependent nation. A major aspect of this 
other war has been land reform. It is 
often noted that one of the difficulties 
we seem to be encountering in that war 
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is the lack of support and interest of the 
populace. 

As has been pointed out, one of the 
reasons for the lack of this interest and 
the ease with which the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese seem to be able to 
sway their feelings, the feelings of the 
South Vietnamese, is the long history of 
extreme inequality of the ownership of 
land, with virtual serfdom of many of 
the South Vietnamese peasants. 

On the other hand, people who hold 
title to the land that they have worked 
many years and made to produce for cen- 
turies have a vital interest in the affairs 
of their nation in seeing it develop into a 
mature, stable, and progressive entity. 
This can easily be seen through the ex- 
ample of success in land reform in which 
our recommendations were followed in 
Korea, Taiwan, and Japan. The Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, by a 
strong vote, has recently approved a re- 
port by the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee on land reform in Vietnam, For 
those who have not had an opportunity 
to read this report, I commend it to their 
attention. 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee, 
and one in which I heartily agree, that 
the United States, if it is to succeed in 
the pacification effort, would have to 
take a much more aggressive position in 
encouraging the South Vietnamese Goy- 
ernment to implement the reforms which 
are already in existence, and to take steps 
to insure the progress of a much more 
dynamic and far-reaching land reform 
program. Without such efforts the vil- 
lages cannot be secured. The lack of in- 
terest of the people would remain. 

As it was so well said by Ambassador 
Chester Bowles in the New York Times of 
July 22, 1967, when land is owned by the 
few, millions of landless laborers are in- 
evitably left with a deep sense of insecu- 
rity, which makes them an easy target 
for determined Communist agitators, 
But peasants who own their own land 
have a major stake in political stability 
and economic progress. 

We are all familiar with the terrible 
statistics following the recent Tet offen- 
sive. I am convinced that the number of 
American men who died during that time 
would have been greatly reduced had the 
other war of pacification and the secur- 
ing of the villages been more successful. 
Were these villagers the direct owners of 
the land, they would not have been so 
willing to cooperate with the enemy, 
which was a vital part in the success of 
that offensive. 

Let us consider a few other statistics. 
The United States has obligated more 
than $21 million in land reform assist- 
ance since 1954 in South Vietnam. What 
has been the result of that expense? Out 
of 2.47 million acres of land available, 
only about 667,000 have been distributed 
to the peasants. The wheels of progress 
seem to be grinding exceedingly slow. 

We must see where we are headed in 
the military war and the other war, and 
exactly what is going to be the balance 
between the two if we are to continue 
them, or to what exent we should cur- 
tail them. Our young men are being 
killed in that land. I would suggest that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee look into 
this matter, as part of their investiga- 
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tion, which I trust will result from the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
509. It is long past the time when Con- 
gress should seriously look into all facets 
of this war. We must take it upon our- 
selves, therefore, to examine, to investi- 
gate, to decide what course of action this 
country must take. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his helpful contribution. We 
have heard suggestions of the need for 
a high level commission to advise with 
the Executive on policy questions, as our 
colleague has previously suggested; per- 
haps such a high level commission now 
exists and it is known as the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

The contributions which the gentle- 
man and others have made certainly 
indicate this. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude by quoting 
Abraham Lincoln, who said in his sec- 
ond message to Congress in 1862: 

We cannot escape history. We of this Con- 
gress and this Administration will be re- 
membered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down in honor 
or dishonor to the last generation. . We, 
even we here, hold the power and bear the 
responsibility . . . 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AD- 
DABBO). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ST. PATRICK’S SOCIETY OF 
BROOKLYN 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday evening last at the Star- 
light Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York I had the privilege of attending the 
119th annual banauet of the St. Pat- 
rick Society of Brooklyn. This is an 
organization to which I have belonged 
since I was a young man, and was the 
president of 24 years ago, when the 
present senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable ALBERT GORE, was my 
principal speaker. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the evening’s pro- 
gram, as well as the remarks on this oc- 
casion of the chaplain of the society, 
Rev. Daniel A. Gilroy, pastor of the 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi, Long 
Island City, N.Y.: 

ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
BANQUET OF THE ST. PATRICK SOCIETY oF 
BROOKLYN, SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 16 

THIS YEAR OUR SOCIETY HONORS A YOUNG IRISH- 
AMERICAN; DR. THOMAS A. DOOLEY—1927-61 
Francis Cardinal Spellman was one of the 

last persons to see Tom Dooley before he 
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died of cancer at the age of 34 and said of 
him: “Tom Dooley crowded into his few 
years more goodness and love of his fellow 
man than most men exert through long life- 
times.” 

Tom Dooley was a premedical student at 
the College of Our Lady, the home of the 
Fighting Irish, Notre Dame. He graduated 
from St. Louis University School of Medicine 
in 1954 and became a Navy doctor. His ship 
was assigned to participate in the evacuation 
of scores of thousands of Vietnamese fleeing 
the Communist takeover of the northern 
segment of that country. 

At 27 years of age Tom Dooley was the only 
doctor on his ship and found himself en- 
gulfed in human misery. Among his patients 
were children whose eardrums had been 
punctured by chopsticks for listening to 
the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. Young 
Tom drove himself recklessly and with the 
aid of a few Navy medical corpsmen he set up 
a camp that processed over half a million 
refugees for which he became the youngest 
medico to receive the Navy Legion of Merit. 

After he was separated from service Tom 
Dooley attempted to launch a private medical 
career but found himself thinking of South- 
east Asia and in 1956 his first best-seller 
Deliver Us from Evil was published. He used 
the royalties from the sale of the book to 
return to Laos where he set up a hospital 
and won the love and respect of the people 
in this Communist-imperiled land. In order 
to continue his work he returned to the 
United States, wrote a second book Edge of 
Tomorrow and preached the gospel of South- 
east Asia in lectures, on radio and on tele- 
vision. He created an organization known 
as MEDICO and returned to the poor of the 
jungle where his fund-raising campaign 
helped set up eighteen hospitals and clinics 
in twelve countries. Tom never spared him- 
self even after learning that an operation 
was unsuccessful on a cancer of the chest 
that had developed after a fall he took from 
a bicycle while peddling along a jungle road 
on an errand of mercy. 

When his days became numbered Tom 
returned to the United States to write his 
third book The Night They Burned the Moun- 
tain and to fervently preach the doctrine 
of aid for the poor and sick of Southeast 
Asia. 


Tom Dooley is but one of many young 
Americans of Irish heritage who, because of 
their breeding have that innate intelligence, 
perseverance, strength, benevolence and 
compassion which coupled with their wit, 
sensitivity, foresight and courage are keeping 
America at its peak of greatness. 

OFFICERS 

Frank D. Gilligan, President; Frank G. 
Baumann, First Vice-President; Thomas J. 
Cuite, Second Vice-President; Albert I. 
Byrnes, Third Vice President; William J. 
Kelly, Jr., Fourth Vice-President. 

John J. Hearn, Historian; Eugene F. O’Con- 
nor, Almoner; Rev. Daniel A. Gilroy, Chap- 
lain; William J. Cahill, Recording Secretary; 
George W. Hunt, Financial Secretary & 
‘Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS 


Joseph Farrell, Chairman, William J. 
Ahern, Peter Campbell Brown, Albert W. 
Byrnes, Walter E. Cooke, John E. Cone, Vin- 
cent D. Cronin, John F. Hayes, George H. 
Hearn, Joseph P. Hoey, William J. Kelly, John 
J. Lynch, Edward J. McDonald, Miles F. Mc- 
Donald, Francis A. McGrath, J. Courtney Mc- 
Groarty, Albert S. McGrover, Alfred C. B. 
MeNevin, James E. O'Reilly, John J. Rooney, 
John J. Ryan, Joseph T. Sharkey, Edwin V. 
Smith, John R. Starkey, D. Gilbert Taylor, 
James T. McDonald. 

Toasts of the one hundred and nineteenth 
annual banquet of the Saint Patrick Society 
of Brooklyn: “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Invocation, Toast to the President of the 
United States. 
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SPEAKERS 

Peter A. McCabe, Jr., Chairman, Dinner 
Committee; Frank D. Gilligan, President of 
the Society, Toastmaster. 

“The Day We Celebrate,” Reverend Daniel 
A. Gilroy, Chaplain of the Society, Pastor, 
St. Francis of Assis! Church, Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

BENEDICTION 
DAIS GUESTS 
e W. Hunt, Financial Secretary, St. 
Patrick Society of Brooklyn. 

John J. McGough, County Engineer, Su- 
perintendent of Highways, Sullivan County, 
New York. 

Hon. Eugene J, Keogh, Former Member of 
Congress, 11th Congressional District. 

Joseph T. Sharkey, President, Dime Savings 
Bank of Williamsburgh. 

Hon. Albert S. McGrover, Acting Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Kings County. 

Hon. John J. Lynch, K. S. G., P.C., President, 
Central Council, Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Frank D. Gilligan, President, St. Patrick 
Society of Brooklyn. 

Rev. Daniel A. Gilroy, Chaplain, St. Patrick 
Society of Brooklyn, Pastor, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Long Island City, N.Y. 

Peter A. McCabe, Jr., Chairman, Dinner 
Committee. 

Hon. John J. Rooney, K.C.S.G., Member of 
Congress, 14th Congressional District. 

Hon. John E. Cone, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Kings County. 

Hon. Stanley Steingut, Chairman, Kings 
County Democratic Executive Committee. 

Hon. John R. Starkey, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Kings County. 

Joseph H. Farrell, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, St. Patrick Society of Brooklyn. 

Hon. John R. Crews, Chairman, Kings 
County Republican Executive Committee. 

Frank G. Baumann, President, Emeral 
Association. 


REMARKS OF REV. DANIEL A, GILROY 

Once again, I am very happy to say to 
you on behalf of the St. Patrick Society of 
Brooklyn, CAED Mile failte—a hundred 
thousand welcomes—as we gather in the 
truly friendly Irish spirit, amid food and 
drink and talk, and laughter to celebrate 
another St. Patrick’s Day. 

During the last few years, historians of 
many nationalities have become interested 
in the Life of Ireland's Apostle and Patron 
Saint. Though he left a record of sorts in 
his confessions and in his letter to Corticus, 
what he tells us of his past is quite skimpy, 
but his future we know, for we are part 
of it. 

At sixteen he became an exile to Ireland, 
taken there as a hostage, staying there as a 
slave and during the six years of his slavery 
in the Antrim Hills, there occurred first the 
Spiritual Miracle which was the making of 
the Saint. “The Lord opened the understand- 
ing of my unbelieving heart” and then the 
shrewd experience of life that made the man. 
He learned to go poorly clothed, he learned 
about crops, the care of animals, the ways 
and the mind of farming folk, and of course, 
he learned the language of these people, our 
people, the Celts. 

Christianity had trickled to Ireland 
through the common channels of trade and 
commerce so that there were isolated, but 
small, communities of Christians in the 
South of the Island. When Patrick returned 
to his beloved people after his escape from 
slavery and after he completed the studies 
which brought him to the Altar of God, 
he and the other Christian Missionaries of 
his day were wise enough to see that the 
Christian Church would be far stronger if 
it could make use of the time-worn tradi- 
tions of Celtic life. Changes were remark- 
ably few but the work of Patrick was a tale 
of conquest typical of the man. 
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His was a laborious itinerary through the 
bogs and forests and mountain passes to 
reach the 


pagan Celt, the oak groves of their druids, the 
earthen ramparts of their Ard-righ, their 
high king. Where others before him failed, 
Patrick succeeded because of the experience 
of his youth and the acquired knowledge and 
love of the people. He spoke to them in their 
own language, their own idiom, he knew his 
farmers and slavers, he knew their love for 
children, their needs of the seasons, the care 
of the animals; he borrowed his similes and 
examples from their manner of life. In terms 
of the farm and countryside or of royalty he 
preached Christ and Him Crucified and the 
Celts fell in love at first sight. Patrick, a 
realist, gave them the thing itself. Four cen- 
turies of philosophical subtlety and precise 
formulation had crystalized the Doctrine of 
the Most Holy Trinity but Patrick captured 
their faith with a plucked Shamrock. 

While the main occupation of Ireland was 
farming and animal husbandry Patrick found 
a culture and national life unique for its 
time. Untouched by the long arm of the Ro- 
man Empire and its powerful legions, there 
existed in that Western Isle a government 
exceedingly democratic. An assembly of schol- 
ars and land owners chose the chieftain, and 
anyone with ambition and with hard work 
could acquire property and enter this assem- 
bly. At the courts of the kings were the 
druids, pagan priests, who carried out mys- 
terious rites before the kings on great occa- 
sions like the election of the while 
there too, the Celtic culture was kept alive 
by the fin!“ —the story tellers, who were the 
real keepers of Celtic traditions and history, 
Once a year all the other kings came to Tara 
the place of the Ard Righ the high king to 
attend his military gathering or hosting. 
There they were expected to bring all their 
disputes for him to settle. 

Patrick began his campaign for Christ at 
Tara and once his apostolate began to take 
hold, bishops and priests simply stepped in to 
perform the same services for the rulers that 
the druids had carried out before them. In 
this way Patrick Christianized what had been 
pagan, preserved what was democratic and 
added to the Irish language a new vocabulary 
mainly of the church and her worship. 

The good seed of the Gospel fell on the 
good soil of the hearts of these Celtic peo- 
ple and it brought forth a harvest of the love 
of God and neighbor that is still being reaped 
and renewed. Would to God there were— 
as today’s Daly News says—more of us 
Would to God too that we would stick 
together. 

At a time when barbaric invaders were 
smashing away the last remnants of the 
Roman Empire, sweeping before them Chris- 
tianity and ancient learning, Ireland, safe 
in the distant corner of Europe and protected 
by the barriers of the Seas, suffered none 
of these horrors, Instead she repaid part of 
her debt to St. Patrick and the Church he 
established on Ireland’s shores, for she 
served as the center of preserved European 
Civilization and to this land of Saints and 
Scholars thousands came seeking the peace, 
encouragement and enlightenment denied to 
them at home on the continent. The faith 
and penitential discipline instilled into the 
people of Ireland by St. Patrick fostered the 
Monastic Schools that dotted the country- 
side and from these schools went forth wan- 
dering Monks who by their tradition of 
learning and sanctity helped to recreate the 
Christian Heritage of Europe. The spear had 
been blunted by Patrick to become a cross 
and those who once were war-like invaders 
of other soils became Pilgrims for Christ and 
Proclaimers of democracy. 

From those who came to Ireland's shores 
the Celts learned many things. From the 
Danes they learned seamanship and how to 
build towns; from the Normans an excellence 
in arms, from the English ideas of law and 
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government but from one man came that 
which has been cherished the most, The 
Faith of our Fathers, brought to Ireland by 
St. Patrick. Because of him and because of 
that Faith we honor him tonight. 

There is an old Irish blessing that goes 
like this: 


May the saints protect ye 

And sorrow neglect ye 

And bad luck to the one 

That doesn’t respect ye 

And top of the morning to all that belong 
toye 

And long life to your honor—that is the end 
of my song to you. 


To which I add: Beannact de lib go leir! 
God Bless You All! 


PROPOSED REVIEW OF THE VIET- 
NAM SITUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding and 
commend the gentleman from Missouri. 
Both are to be highly commended for 
bringing this question to the floor of the 
House. 

Certainly in light of the colloquy in the 
Senate last week before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, grave doubt was cast 
upon the authenticity of the attacks on 
the Maddox and the Turner Joy, and 
there was some indication that indeed 
possibly in 1964 this House did act too 
quickly. Certainly it seems to me more 
time and more consideration should have 
been given to this problem. The facts of 
those attacks actually show, at the 
present time, that these ships were in 
company with the South Vietnamese 
ships in an attack on the part of the 
South Vietnamese, and that perhaps they 
were on an intelligence mission, and that 
truly ther were not in their rightful 
place. When they were attacked by the 
North Vietnamese, it seems to me such 
an attack might even have been justified. 

That seems quite contrary to part of 
the Tonkin resolution which says, for 
instance: 

Whereas naval units of the Communist 
regime in Vietnam in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations and interna- 
tional law have deliberately and repeatedly 
attacked the United States naval vessels— 


Now, according to the information 
brought out by the gentleman in the 
other body in colloquy with the distin- 
guished Secretary of State, grave doubt 
is being thrust upon the basis of the Ton- 
kin resolution. I ask the gentleman, is 
that not true? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
there is grave doubt in the minds of 
people about the events of that period. 
I think the gentleman has acted quite 
properly in raising them at this time. I 
would like to direct a question to the 
gentleman which deals with what is 


happening now, when we have a war in ` 
progress in which a half million men 


are involved, and guns are going off, and 


planes are dropping bombs, and people 


are being killed and injured. 
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The real gut of the problem there, 
which we should be thinking about to- 
day, is what, if anything, is the proper 
responsibility of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States? 

Is our proper role just that of a pas- 
sive supply sergeant, to approve the bills 
for military requirements and leave the 
whole question of what to do, the basic 
policy, as well as the day-by-day events, 
entirely in the hands of the Executive? 

That to me is the heart of the ques- 
tion with which we ought to deal today 
and tomorrow, until we get it resolved. 
I will be glad to have the gentleman’s 
observations on that. 

Mr. CARTER. I would answer the dis- 
tinguished gentleman in this way, by 
saying that the policies of the present 
administration of the past 6 years have 
proven disastrous, terribly wrong, and 
have resulted in the death of 20,000 of 
our men, the maiming of 117,000, and 
the expenditure of more than $60 bil- 
lion—more perhaps than this Nation 
can stand over a period of years. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, part of 
the question I was trying to get at was, 
assuming that we accept that the Ton- 
kin resolution did give the President 
authority to act as he did, even so, are 
we necessarily relegated to a passive 
role? Is there anything we can properly, 
responsibly, legally, and constitutionally 
do at this juncture, or do we simply 
have to wait until Presidential Inaug- 
uration Day next January 20? 

Mr. CARTER. I think it is imperative 
we immediately reconsider the so-called 
Tonkin resolution, that something be 
done quickly, and it seems to me it must 
be done with utmost haste. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In a news conference 
this morning a reporter raised the ques- 
tion as to whether this was really inter- 
ference with the foreign policy preroga- 
tives and responsibilities of the President. 

What is the gentleman’s answer to 
that question? 

Mr. CARTER. I should not think so. 
Since we were called upon to enact the 
resolution, is it not within our power 
also to withdraw it? Of course it is. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It is not a permanent 
delegation of authority, if, in fact, it had 
the effect of delegating authority. Would 
the gentleman feel that is true? 

Mr. CARTER. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman on that principle. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The next question is, 
What can we do that is proper, that is 
legal, that is constitutional, in order to 
break this dilemma? Is there a better 
suggestion that anyone has to offer here 
in this body than the form of the reso- 
lution which we are discussing today? 

Really, to me this is the most chal- 
lenging task before the Congress today, 
to try to figure out the proper way for 
Congress to exercise its responsibility 
under the warmaking clause in article I. 

Mr. CARTER. I would answer the dis- 
tinguished gentleman by saying that we 
should bring to the floor of the House 
the resolution, as I stated previously, and 
reconsider it. The President under this, 
of course, has the power to act until this 
is terminated by a concurrent resolution, 
or until military action ceases. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I believe it is interest- 
ing to note, and I believe I am correct on 
this point, that the President himself 
does not enter into the act of declaring 
war. It is only the Congress. It is the 
Congress alone which has authority to 
declare war. The President does not even 
enter into that most basic of all respon- 
sibilities of Government. 

Mr. CARTER. I certainly would say 
that the distinguished gentleman is quite 
correct in that assertion. It is my feeling 
that we left out one of our rights in 1964 
when the Tonkin resolution was passed. 
We gave away this right, at least until 
we take it back again by reconsideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. FINDLEY. As I mentioned earlier 
this afternoon, I challenge whether in 
fact we gave anything away. Even if we 
assume we did, I do feel that we have the 
crushing responsibility today to reexam- 
ine that delegation. Surely it cannot be 
argued that the President is given a blank 
check to draw upon all of the military 
power of this Nation, to use as he wills, 
until he leaves that office. Surely this 
would not be a responsible, wise arrange- 
ment of governmental powers. 

Would the gentleman agree on that? 

Mr. CARTER, I certainly believe his 
exercise of that power over the past 6 
years has been disastrous and must be 
curbed. 

If the gentleman will yield further, a 
man of the 19th century, who was born in 
my State and removed to the State of 
the distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois, said, “Let us have faith that right 
makes might; and in that faith let us to 
the end, dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it.” 

It is my feeling that we are not basing 
our actions on what is right; rather, we 
have turned this and have based our ac- 
tions on the premise that might makes 
right. Let us return to the teachings 
of the distinguished man who occupied 
the White House during 1861 to 1865, but 
who also, we remember, dissented from 
our policy during the Mexican War. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

This calls to my mind a colloquy which 
occurred in the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs the other day. I raised a ques- 
tion with one of the distinguished wit- 
nesses, a member of the Government, 
who was then before that committee, as 
to whether we have a commitment to 
Thailand of the same scope as our com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. I raised that 
question because Secretary of State Rusk 
in his testimony to the Senate commit- 
tee the other day placed so much em- 
phasis on this idea that the United States 
must make its word good. If making our 
word good necessarily requires, let us say, 
the loss of 20,000 lives in South Vietnam, 
and the use of over a half-million people, 
and over 100,000 casualties, then, if we 
have a similar commitment to Thailand, 
does it necessarily follow that without 
any further reference to the Congress 
the President is duty bound to pour an 
equal amount of resources into that other 
country? 

If it is so there, then how about still 
other countries under the Middle East 
resolution? This takes on an almost fan- 
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tastic scope when one considers where 
this commitment voiced by Secretary 
Rusk will eventually lead. Surely no rea- 
sonable person would contend that a 
commitment means that a country must 
go, let us say, to the last drop of blood 
or even halfway to that objective. Com- 
mitments in the eyes of reasonable men 
have to be reviewed from time to time, 
and I would say that the time has come 
now certainly for the United States, 
through its Congress, the most represent- 
ative branch it has, to undertake this 
fundamental review right here in this 
Chamber. It is our duty and the assign- 
ment given to us by article I of the Con- 
stitution. I say that the sooner we get 
on with it the better because obviously 
some fundamental considerations are un- 
der review by the executive branch. You 
may make light of 200,000 more troops, 
but you and I know that there is justifi- 
cation for those headlines. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. As one of those Members who 
cosponsored legislation to provide for a 
review on the part of Congress of the de- 
cisions that were made, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for taking the floor 
today. I particularly want to join with 
him in regard to the last statement he 
made; namely, that this Congress and 
this body, which is closer to the people 
than any other, certainly has failed in 
the past to provide for an ample expres- 
sion of public views and a full debate on 
both sides of this whole issue. So again I 
join with the gentleman in urging the 
consideration by this House of our joint 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
508, to debate and review the issue again. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It may be that the 
gentleman had had an experience simi- 
lar to one that I had in my district last 
fall. I talked to a luncheon group there. 
After the talk questions were in order, 
and a lady stood up and said, “I want to 
know what you are doing about the war 
in Vietnam.” Well, I was taken aback 
for a moment, and then I said, “Well, in 
all candor, I must tell you the truth as I 
see it. I doubt if anything much will be 
done to change directions in war policy 
until the next Inauguration Day.” She 
said, “That is not good enough for me. 
I have a son in Vietnam, and Inaugura- 
tion Day 1969 is a long way off.” 

I daresay that that same thought has 
come into the minds of many people 
across this land. As we read about the 
candidates for the Presidency going up 
and down the country talking about what 
they would do about Vietnam I think we 
ought to give some thought as to what we 
should be doing about Vietnam right now 
and not waiting until next year. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. I further had in mind that 
there are many new Members of the 
House who were not in this body when 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was passed. 
And, there are a lot of us here today I 
do not feel had any idea how shat reso- 
lution would be used. 
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And, let me emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that I believe the people want the Con- 
gress, and especially the House, under 
the Constitution, to review our policies in 
Vietnam, At the beginning of the second 
session of the 89th Congress, and at the 
beginning of both sessions of the 90th 
Congress, I suggested a review of our 
policies in Vietnam, and I again would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois for taking up this legislation 
today. 

The most important reason for the 
Congress to take up this question, in my 
mind, is because the question of war is 
so far reaching and touches so intimately 
the lives of the American people, Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Speaker, the decision 
should be made by the branch of Gov- 
ernment most representative of the 
people, and that branch, of course, is the 
House of Representatives. It is here that 
public opinion can most effectively be 
brought to bear. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ZWACH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I must compliment the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Missouri for bringing this matter 
so dramatically to the attention of the 
House. There is just no question but 
that the Congress ought to be paying 
more attention to this subject, because 
it is the most pressing matter before 
the people of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, one needs only to return 
to his congressional district in order to 
sense this fear and concern. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the Con- 
gress of the United States, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois stated 
so well, should be doing more in this 
respect. It is my further opinion that 
all of these matters should be fully and 
completely discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, the conflict in Vietnam 
has become one of the most complicated, 
controversial, and confusing foreign pol- 
icy issues ever to face the United States. 

For over 18 years, we have been face 
to face with this problem. We first lent 
our active assistance to South Vietnam 
on June 27, 1950, when President Harry 
Truman sent a 35-man military assist- 
ance advisory group to Indochina to ad- 
vise troops there in the use of American 
weapons to fight Ho Chi Minh's guerrilla 
forces. 

Since that time, despite a settlement at 
Geneva, the assassination of President 
Diem, a democratic election, an escala- 
tion of American aid which now finds 
over half a million troops fighting a no- 
win war of gradualism, and casualties 
greater than those suffered in Korea, we 
appear further from settlement and the 
foe in a strategically stronger position 
than he was 18 years ago. 

Following our present philosophy, it 
is easy to visualize a quarter of a cen- 
tury of sacrifice in Vietnam. 

In view of these conditions, Mr. Speak- 
er, I join 136 of my colleagues in spon- 
soring House Concurrent Resolution 508 
which provides for immediate congres- 
sional review of our fundamental policy 
in Southeast Asia. 

The list of sponsors on this resolu- 
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tion reflects the depth and breadth of 
concern on the part of the American peo- 
ple with the present policies which have 
won little apparent advantage to our 
Nation or to the people of Vietnam. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a statement which 
I should be glad to make at this time? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Fine. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I spoke 
in 1965, 1966, and 1967 stating that I 
thought that this country was escalating 
to no place in Southeast Asia. 

When the President callously pro- 
nounced yesterday that in spite of the 
resentment building in the country he 
was sending another 35,000 young boys 
into war, I now say we are heading to- 
ward disaster. 

I am incensed that the President’s 
hypnotic trance over Vietnam is cata- 
tonic and immutable and I must forth- 
with withdraw my entire support from 
this foreign policy. 

The madness which now permeates 
American policy has strong shades of 
the “McCarthyism panic” that swept the 
country in the early fifties. At that time 
many argued that we must be constantly 
and eternally vigilant suspecting every- 
one of disloyalty, reading red and pink 
implications into every pronouncement. 

America survived the McCarthy panic 
not by successfully monitoring under 
every bed and persecuting the innocent 
and guilty alike, but by maturing as a 
nation. We overcame our hysteria by 
exposing it for what it was on the floor 
of the Senate. The Nation survived, the 
Red mongers retracted to their innocuous 
Minute Man and Birch Societies and the 
Nation thrived. 

It is this thriving as a nation in the 
early sixties that really restored the se- 
curity and sense of well-being to the 
country. 

We are faced in this country now with 
another domestic threat—“Black un- 
rest’—the narrowminded and close- 
minded group would respond with a 
panic reaction to this threat, looking not 
to the cause of disorder but rather bring- 
ing up the tanks and tracked equipment 
to overcome it. Sure, most of the riots 
and unrest are for ridiculous reasons, 
are not rational and much of the protests 
should be condemned. 

However, in the America in which I 
want to raise my children I am disturbed 
to find masses of black people, living on 
top of each other, sullen, disturbed, and 
disenfranchised. If this group were dwin- 
dling it could be ignored, but such is not 
the case. To solve the Negro problem over 
the next two decades I am afraid is 
going to take all of the imagination, con- 
trolled training programs, cost effective 
schemes, and disciplined administration 
that this Nation can muster. We cannot 
solve our domestic problems with money. 
The bulk of our investment in rehabili- 
tation to date I fear has gone down the 
drain. I am not satisfied with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Manpower 
Development Training Act, or the pro- 
gram administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
programs of these agencies can be much 
improved. Negroes are rebelling at our 
lack of success—it is lack of their success 
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also—we do not merely respond, however, 
to this situation with tanks, guns, 
despondency and white and black racism. 

I find that the same forces in the coun- 
try who are blind to or by early inbred 
training refuse to consider the root 
causes of Negro despondency and seek to 
resolve the problem by arms, are the 
same ones who are urging the United 
States to escalate in Vietnam, to drop 
atomic bombs, buy mercenaries, and 
wage all-out war against Red China. 

God, this country of ours needs a new 
foreign and domestic policy. Some see our 
solution in “faith in the flag.” The Birch- 
ers have great faith in the flag of yester- 
year but none in the flag of today as they 
persist in their McCarthy superstitions. 

The black young of today are not well 
educated concerning the flag of yester- 
year and their lack of faith in the flag 
of today grows out of despondency and 
inability to coexist with their rats and 
ghettos. 

American foreign policy for too many 
years has been one of tokenism or reac- 
tion to the Red threat. We ignored the 
Soviets for 20 years after we unsuccess- 
fully intervened in the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. We coexisted and allied ourselves 
with them to obliterate a greater threat— 
fascism. 

After World War II we Marshall- 
planned Western Europe into an anti- 
Russian camp and the Soviets recipro- 
cated by communizing Eastern Europe. 

Economically we had a major success 
in the competition. We established NATO, 
but even this defense alliance seems to 
have lost its purpose and support in 20 
years post-World War II. 

Now Western Europe has found East- 
ern Europe after finding itself in the 
EEC and I would predict that Europe 
East-West trade will fantastically ex- 
pand over the next decade. The Socialist 
industries of Western Europe ironically, 
purchased and established with Marshall 
plan funds, will find competition with 
similarly government-owned industries 
in bloc countries not really too novel. 

The United States, of course, has al- 
Ways recognized, traded modestly with, 
and allowed U.N. admission to all Soviet- 
bloc countries. 

Italy will build Fiats in the Soviet 
Union, whether or not a token loan is 
forthcoming from the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The 25 percent Communist Party in 
Italy, France, and much of Western Eu- 
rope will continue to assume the stature 
of a legitimate minority political party 
of protest, without tangible plans to blow 
up the governments. 

But in Asia there is a different story. 
The United States also after 20 years 
still persists in the never, never land— 
a fantasy of Dulles and Rusk that China 
does not exist and that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Taiwanese government rightfully 
rules the largest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

In accord, we encircled China with a 
bastion. Starting at Kiska, Tachakawa in 
Japan, Okinawa, South Korea—100,000 
men—Taiwan, Clark Air Force Base, 
Philippines, miscellaneous positions in 
Vietnam, miscellaneous positions in 
Thailand, supported by the British at 
Singapore and Malaysia, not only have 
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we overtly encircled, but we have inhibit- 
ed the Chinese for 20 years on any oc- 
casion when that country would seek to 
trade or pursue diplomatic endeavor. 

China rebelled in the Korean war, the 
Matsu-Quemoy incident, Indonesian in- 
filtration, and by support for North Viet- 
nam. We can objectively, legitimately 
say, however, that the fault is not all on 
the part of the Chinese. 

We are now mesmerized into the posi- 
tion when our President says that in or- 
der for the United States to maintain one 
small link in this encircling bastion, we 
have to commit the United States for an- 
other 20 years at an annual expenditure 
of $35 to $40 billion a year. My children 
do not understand what they have been 
committed to. Neither do the children in 
our high schools and colleges all over 
America. 

This is the policy of a 50,000-man es- 
calation today, 150,000 last year and per- 
haps 1 million next year. 

The United States needs a balanced 
posture—we have commitments—if they 
can be called such to all the underdevel- 
oped world. 

We cannot overconcentrate on one or 
the balance is forsaken. We can only in- 
volve ourselves in cost effective under- 
takings lest we expend our wealth and 
capability. 

We must today during our time in 
mankind’s history, our time at the helm, 
make fresh determinations. 

Let us not be encumbered by past mis- 
takes, futile recrimination, and dead 
myths. Today, while we still have options, 
let us meet our responsibilities to our con- 
temporaries and our descendants. 

We must utilize new approaches to 
problem solving and we must develop new 
and valid insights worthy of this body 
and of this great country. 

I am no recent convert to a balanced 
stature foreign policy. The following are 
portions of letters, newsletters, and 
speeches I have made over the past 4 
years evidencing my continuous concern: 

EXCERPTS From LETTER TO SECRETARY 
MCNAMARA, FEBRUARY 8, 1966 

I have questions about our degree of com- 
mitment in South Vietnam. Not because I 
am not willing to have those close to me risk 
death to keep the South Vietnamese free 
from enslayement to Communism, but be- 
cause I am not convinced even yet that the 
bulk of the people in the South will follow 
the pattern of government that we lay out 
for them. 

We could trade Haiphong P.O.L. for Saigon 
P.O.L. but we would obviously be the greater 
loser. We can blockade, mine and bomb fur- 
ther but since the Viet Cong need such frag- 
mentary logistics even this action as you 
point out probably would only strengthen 
the solidarity of the North Vietnamese. 

You state that our existing level of activity 
is designed for victory because we are sub- 
stantially stronger than we have ever been, 
that the North has a finite limit to which 
they probably will not exceed, while the 
logistics and port facilities do not limit the 
numbers that the U.S. can deploy—that our 
force level will be optimum when it exceeds 
the current number by a classified number. 

You base your estimate of strength re- 
quired on the fact that there are an esti- 
mated 230,000 Viet Cong. You admit you 
could be substantially off on this estimate. 
The U.S. position is based on the fact that 
the 2 to 3 million people under Viet Cong 
control do not really want Ho Chi Minh gov- 
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ernment. You cite the forced barbarous con- 
scription. You don't explain adequately why 
the Viet Cong soldiers fight as they do and 
how it is that the people North of the 17th 
have the zeal to “save their country land” 
in the face of one year of almost unde- 
fended bomb attacks while the people South 
of the 17th have no philosophy. 

Secretary Rusk stated one year ago that 
the Viet Cong had 23% or 314 million people. 
It is possible in our zeal to defend our ac- 
tions that we could be substantially wrong 
on this estimate. These people could take 
Communist program. With the degree of cor- 
ruption and brutality of General Ky, it is 
possible that some of many in the cities 
would prefer Ho Chi Minh. My evidence that 
the Saigon government has to pay off Viet 
Cong to get food into market and my direct 
contacts indicate that the Viet Cong are 
everywhere even in the cities though their 
action there is limited. 

With respect to numbers, it appears that 
the Viet Cong have raised their numbers 
over the last year about the same as we have. 
They control substantially more territory by 
the maps I have seen and published in US. 
News and World Report than they did one 
year ago. They have lost high casualties and 
we have suffered likewise. Yesterday we lost 
two pilots and probably $12 million worth of 
pilot and craft—we probably dropped multi- 
ple million dollars of bombs. We made much 
noise. We knocked out a bridge or two that 
will be rebuilt, but who is to say that our 
damage and loss was less than the enemy. 
I think it’s arguable that maybe we don’t 
win these encounters economically. Accord- 
ing to my calculations we spent . of our 
military budget on South Viet Nam last year 
and increased it 1⁄4 for 67. This means our 
real level of commitment is $24 billion, or 
about ½ of our national income. Can we 
endure this indefinitely. The total budget of 
both North and South Viet Nam, I doubt, is 
much more than $1 billion per year and this 
is not all for defense. The Chinese and Soviet 
dollar commitments are also relatively small. 

I chronicle these items now and urge you 
to review our program and not to mesmerized 
by our obvious capability or by those who 
would garrulously precipitate us into battle 
on an honor commitment. 

We are also apparently fighting for a de- 
ceitful, non-nationalistic, undemocratic and 
basically an irreligious group in South Viet 
Nam who would sooner desert an army or 
profiteer than stand up for principle. I be- 
lieve in our effort to affix responsibility on 
Hanoi, we have totally underestimated the 
boiling domestic civil strife which is a sub- 
stantial causative factor of the current tur- 
moil.” 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON, JANUARY 30, 1967 


Unfortunately, we were slow to realize last 
year that in spite of our efforts for a domestic 
budget, the war budget escalation was spiral- 
ing upward astronomically. As you recall, a 
preliminary effort to balance the budget, 
raising $4 billion, occurred when the Ad- 
ministration requested and obtained an 
abatement in excise tax reductions and our 
economy was placed more on a current pay- 
as-you-go” basis. A second preliminary effort 
toward balance was conceived in the pro- 
gram of Participiation Sales Certificates to 
liquify our mortgage assets in the amount 
of $4 billion. This program tended to con- 
found the normal business economy and was 
abated until the last few months. In July an 
effort to increase deficit spending by $4 bil- 
lion was held down to $2 billion as the Debt 
Limit was set at $330 billion. Next followed 
the panic effort to withhold $3 billion of ap- 
propriated funds for domestic programs and 
the suspension of the Investment Tax Credit 
to receiver $1 billion-plus during this fiscal 
year. I was amazed to discover this morning 
that in your effort to withhold $3 billion, 
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you were actually withholding $4.5 billion 
of appropriated funds. We are just now feel- 
ing the effects of your action in the country. 
In addition, during the year we disposed of 
better than $1 billion of surplus stockpile 
materials. Just to satisfy an escalating 
Viet Nam budget, therefore, we borrowed, 
transferred, taxed and diverted better than 
1614 billion. 

Since we had a defense budget escalation 
for the last fiscal year in the magnitude of 
$10 billion and since both the 66 and 67 
budgets had to be supplemented at midyear 
by more than $10 billion, we have no reason 
to believe that the 68 defense budget will 
not similarly require augmentation, bring- 
ing Viet Nam war costs to substantially more 
than $3 billion per month. I am not satisfied 
that this nation or the Communist world 
really believes that the United States is pre- 
pared to wage this kind of an endeavor in- 
definitely. 

By the extravagant flexing of the American 
purse, we have bought the war away from the 
South Vietnamese and turned the effort into 
an American war, hoping to bring it to a 
conclusion quickly. According to Harrison 
Salisbury’s account, even if we annihilate 
Hanoi, the North will persevere. I believe we 
must take a dramatic new tack to show them 
that suicide is not their only course. Our 
military machine apparently is prepared to 
fight everything except the “suicidal pro- 
clivities” of the Orient. 

I have predicted in the past that 1967 can 
bring a substantial end to Viet Nam hostil- 
ities. This will not happen automatically. 
We must not be hynotized by the numbers 
game. Though the United States-Viet Nam 
dead ratio is now running more than a fa- 
vorable 1 to 12, the figures are more like 1 to3 
when you average in the South Viet Nam 
dead. If you average in 25,000 Americans 
wounded last year as compared to the few 
enemy wounded who are evacuated, it is 
subtly apparent that Allied Forces have as 
many people carried off the battlegrounds 
as do the Communists. We have annihilated 
better than 50,000 persons identified as Viet 
Cong during the past year. The unidentified 
Viet Cong dead and wounded undoubtedly 
surpass this figure considerably. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the enemy forces are heavily 
augmented by the activities of infiltrators 
and others engaged in covert activities which 
have resulted according to Secretary Mc- 
Namara in a net buildup of 25,000 enemy 
forces to 275,000 over the past year. 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON, JUNE 28, 1966 


I reviewed your White House paper on the 
Viet Cong. As it indicated many are Com- 
munists and many have just been alienated 
from the government in force because of 
various reasons, some of which are very legiti- 
mate. To understand human nature is to 
understand the Viet Cong. They probably 
have some very legitimate gripes other than 
a drive for Communist unification. I am sat- 
isfied that as with most such movements, 
they are in the minority, the people not 
wanting to be Communized or occidentalized. 
Poverty unrest is natural in all equatorial 
countries. The fact that the United States 
does not have complete control over General 
Ky could give rise to a similar inference that 
probably as Hanoi claims she does not have 
complete control over the Viet Cong either. 
I am satisfied that the Viet Cong and North 
Viet Nam forces are separate entities that 
we must deal with. To argue at this late date 
that they are still mutually exclusive is to 
fight the facts. The Buddhists are obviously 
not monolithic, are however a substantial 
political force. They see big United States in 
South Viet Nam and know that a static era is 
in sight. When things stabilize they do not 
want Communism or the adolescent General 
Ky around, Could be that there is not much 
other leadership to choose from. Howbeit, we 
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give faint praise to Ky for his conquest of 
Hue and Danang admitting that his removal 
of General Thi made this whole affair as 
obvious as a ten ton Mack truck coming 
down the pike. It occurs that we can get 
the Government of Viet Nam in the best pos- 
sible shape and force to negotiate the truce 
next year if we would assist her in obtain- 
ing leaders by popular election whom we can 
defend world wide. Leaders because of re- 
ligion nobody should want. Leaders elected 
on a non-Communist government services 
plank would be great. If the leaders had a 
position on amnesty, trade-North Viet Nam, 
multi- lateral country aid development, proj- 
iteering, and four freedoms it would be fur- 
ther helpful. Why can't a leader come for- 
ward on a plan of these fundamental guar- 
patos? We should propagandize this to the 
ilt. 

Elections will do us no good in promoting 
the peace from a position of substantial vic- 
tory if we know nothing of what a leader 
stands for. 

At the proper time when we sense extreme 
enemy weakness we should again push peace 
talks anywhere, with all major countries in- 
cluding specifically Hanoi and the Viet Cong. 
There should be some way a little defective 
government like the government of Viet Nam 
could promise reform to accommodate some 
of the Viet Cong dissident without tossing 
the “keys to the kingdom” to Ho Chi Minh. 

Restated then if a Chinese merchant wants 
United States pharmaceuticals from San 
Francisco he has to be one of the 2,000 
licensees. He orders the goods and AID pays 
in cash the wholesaler, and the merchant 
pays into the United States Embassy account 
for the goods at 60 piasters to $1.00. He is 
free to resell the goods at any price to any- 
one. Nothing really to stop the Viet Cong 
from driving a truck down from War Zone 
C loading up the drugs in Saigon, paying 
10% less for volume or 10% more because a 
known Viet Cong and then driving back up 
to War Zone C and unloading. The point is 
we are losing our goods in the almost or- 
dinary course of business. No wonder only 
12 to 30 tons per day were coming down the 
Ho Chi Minh trail a few months ago. And 
coe up again, we are bombing the wrong 

What will it gain us if we bring the Viet 
Cong to their knees after 50,000 to 100,000 
young Americans are killed, only to have Ho 
Chi Minh win the first free election we 
stage. Your psychologists and Political Sci- 
entists say this won't happen, but it just 
so happens that many of the University 
community think otherwise. It occurs that 
that matter is perhaps more their specialty 
than yours or mine. 


EXcERPTS FROM LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON, FEBRUARY 2, 1966 

Our bombing in North Vietnam has been 
reasonably ineffective, so certainly an abate- 
ment for a while longer would not jeopardize 
our troops in the South. It might even help 
since there is evidence to indicate that the 
North bombing stimulated troop movement 
to the South. 

There is no reason now why we should 
not directly recognize as a fact the Viet Cong 
as the dominant enemy force in South Viet- 
nam of % of the countrywide and a sub- 
stantial minority of the population—any 
force which can potentially tie up a half 
million American men deserves to be formal- 
ly beckoned to the council table. 

Since coalition government is, therefore, 
the inevitable foreseeable chess move on the 
table of peace, I would think that the Ad- 
ministration’s next move would be to develop 
a projected workable program among our 
allies, our various American constituencies 
and the constituencies which are fighting 
on our side in South Vietnam. 

This does not mean that we have to fore- 
sake Southeast Asia for Communism. It 
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means that we have to make our Foreign Aid 
programs work. We have to make meaning- 
ful programs within the framework of pri- 
vate enterprise development in foreign lands 
and if we are unable to succeed given a rea- 
sonable chance, we can’t banish people to 
poverty and warlord domination forever in 
an effort to protect only ourselves from what 
we consider to be a contaminating worldwide 
philosophy. 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHN- 

SON, DECEMBER 1, 1965 

The problem is that we can’t possibly let 
our foreign policy be dictated by a great 
field general in Southeast Asia, General West- 
moreland, or by President Ky, the military 
leader of South Vietnam. It is not reason- 
able that our long-term strategic position 
should be determined by a field general 
whose obvious military response is periodic 
increased demands for air and ground sup- 
port. 

Aucusrt 8, 1967. 
Hon. LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: I am writing to you 
once again to express to you my reserva- 
tions concerning the direction in which you 
are leading our Great Society. 

After achieving a pinnacle of performance 
in 1964 and 1965 we have plummeted from 
a sensational record of performance for peo- 
ple to a myopic obsession with our commit- 
ments to an obscure country in Southeast 
Asia, As we attempt to prove our point in 
Vietnam with American bodies and dol- 
lars, our once supreme infiuence in the bal- 
ance of the world appears to be floating from 
our grasp. 

From an original police action involve- 
ment based on a philosophy of support for 
South Vietnam main action units, we have 
evolved into a full scale commitment of our 
own forces. Today we no longer hear of 
ARVN main force units at all. 

Where are the 600,000 ARVN forces we 
have praised so strongly? I understand that 
they are now primarily involved in pacifica- 
tion—50 battalions of them? An ARVN bat- 
talion averages only 300 to 400 men. Thus 
the major pacification effort of the ARVN 
army could only involve about 17,500 men. 
Where is the rest of the army? I am certainly 
not satisfied that these forces are being 
utilized in any way approaching satisfactory. 

I was concerned early this year that we 
were escalating to no place in Vietnam. Cer- 
tainly we are chalking up military victories— 
but they are the types of military victories 
that could continue for 12 to 15 years ac- 
cording to the best informed—our General 
Lew Walt—without bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion. And this is the of- 
ficial prognosis. 

In last Thursday's tax message to the Con- 
gress you stated that this Nation has a 
solemn pledge that its sons and brothers en- 
gaged in the conflict shall never lack all the 
help, all the arms and all the equipment 
necessary for their mission. With that you 
announced that at least 45,000 more men will 
go to Vietnam this fiscal year, but you know 
very well that General Westmoreland, who is 
now leading our strategy has asked for two 
or three times this number. It is only a mat- 
ter of time before his request will be granted 
in full, 

You stated in your message that for the 
reasons set forth expenditures in Vietnam 
may now exceed our earlier estimates. In this 
regard I would refer you to ten pages of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s testimony before our 
House Armed Services Committee last Jan- 
uary. The Secretary apologized profusely for 
the $12 billion budget error of fiscal 1967, 
but pointed out that this was done in an 
effort to avoid over budgeting and further 
because last summer (1966) the full dimen- 
sions of Southeast Asia were not known. He 
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stated that there was then a wide range of 
uncertainty and we could not determine with 
precision the number of men required, plus 
aircraft, materials, etc. The Secretary con- 
tinued that now, with several years of com- 
bat experience, we have a much better un- 
derstanding. In contrast he stated that when 
the 1968 budget was prepared we could look 
forward to the leveling off of our forces. He 
stated that since we now can project our 
requirements with confidence, we are pro- 
graming until fiscal 1969 funds will be avail- 
able. 

Though I think Secretary McNamara is the 
best administrator the Department of De- 
tense has had, I didn't believe the Secretary 
really had the situation in hand in 1965, and 
his prognosis turned out to be in error by $11 
billion. I didn’t believe the prognosis in 1966 
and neither could I accept the statements 
referred to at the time they were made. 

In January of 1966 I asked Secretary Mc- 
Namara if he had developed contingency 
budgets in the event that the war did not 
end as planned in June of 1967. He replied at 
Page 7431 of our declassified hearings “the 
answer is No. .. . The level of operations 
that can be supported by this budget 
through fiscal 1967 is quite high. I'm not at 
all sure that we will meet it. If we don’t we 
will have asked more money that we needed.” 
Despite this positive statement we were called 
upon to provide $12 billion in Southeast Asia 
supplemental funds early this year. 

I was amazed when, in your tax statement 
last week, you pointed up in spite of the 
foregoing that Defense expenditures for Viet- 
nam are up $4 billion plus wage increases for 
the current fiscal year, that we had over- 
estimated our 68 income by $7 billion gen- 
erally, and that we underestimated our total 
expenses by $8.5 billion. We are making 
these revised estimates just 30 days into the 
new fiscal year! 

On the basis of our past inability to con- 
trol our budget escalation I would project 
that by the middle of the current fiscal year, 
in January, we will again be considering a 
$10 billion increase over your current nega- 
tive projection, with a total Defense cost of 
$90 billion. Directly or indirectly Vietnam, 
I am sure, accounts for 50 percent of our 
Defense expenditures and this is provable 
both by the supplemental budgets and by 
the billions omitted from our regular Defense 


budget. 
I know that it has been your continuous 
position that the American economy 


can withstand much more of a Defense 
expenditure. I don’t think so. I remarked on 
this situation in a speech a few months ago 
when we enacted the Defense Authorization 
Bill. 

“Our overall policy is fraught with a num- 
ber of problems. In our effort to buy off the 
war overseas quickly we are almost breaking 
the bank at home and it is arguable that our 
military efforts today have done little but 
stimulate an equal but opposite enemy 
force 

“Unfortunately I see little real blue sky 
on the horizon during 1968. The problem 
simply is not credibility gap but the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget simply is not 
geared to provide oversight of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. What is needed is some 
agency actually able to exercise heavy re- 
straint on Defense spending such that the 
size and nature of our foreign military opera- 
tions could be controlled. 

“I firmly believe we have escalated to no 
place. In the face of continuous recom- 
mendations from General Westmoreland that 
the war will go on indefinitely, I have failed 
to understand the theory of escalation. When 
we in the States have assumed that our force 
level at 150,000 or 250,000 was at the outer 
limit considering that a $750 billion economy 
was fighting a $1 billion economy without 
modern transportation, a Navy, or airpower, 
we have always assumed that the large build- 
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up had some kind of foreseeable victory in 
mind. 

“While we stated a year ago that we needed 
to beef up our troops because there were 
10,000 North Vietnamese troops in the south 
and that we needed at least a 10-to-1 overkill 
ratio to handle guerrillas in the bush—today 
while the United States has raised its level 
by 150,000 the North Vietnamese raised its 
level to better than 100,000. While we were 
fighting 225,000 solid core enemy a year ago, 
we now admit their numbers to be 278,000 
and we frankly admit also that there is no 
magic in these numbers 

“I would say then that the better part 
of valor at the present time would be for 
the administration to be deadly serious with 
itself as to where we have been and where 
we are going. It will profit us little as a 
nation if we exhaust ourselves economically 
on North Vietnam only to find that our cur- 
tailment and lack of attention to the rest 
of the world, including the Americas, has 
allowed a Communist foundation to be dug 
on our hemispheric mainland. While our pol- 
icy in Vietnam at one time was a matter of 
choice, at the present time it is monumen- 
tally compulsive. 

“We criticized last year the U.S. AID pro- 
gram in South Vietnam as a conglomeration 
of confusion. If the situation is any better 
today I am unaware in spite of a major AID 
effort at reorganization. The South Viet- 
namese revolutionary cadre system of 30,000 
men has suffered high casualties over the last 
year and is now reputed to be ineffective. 
What this all really means is that the war 
on poverty for the world’s deprived and un- 
derprivileged must be fought offensively 
through effective AID programs in a time 
of peace rather than defensively at a time 
of war. Because people are bound to wonder 
if the United States does not care for my 
political future at a time of peace, why do 
they care at a time of war with communism? 
I sincerely hope that one day we will realize 
that American wealth was given to us for a 
purpose. If we would help our neighbors but 
25 percent of the magnitude of our military 
assistance, there might truly be a hope for 
peace in our time... 

“How should the United States resolve our 
current international dilemma? First, we 
should recognize that we are escalating to 
nowhere. We should resist escalation at ali 
costs unless we know the escalated result. 
We have played too much blind man’s bluff 
on a major scale too long. We should unilat- 
erally scale down our cost and size of opera- 
tions in South Vietnam and keep the burden 
of the conflict on the Vietnamese themselves. 
We should recognize, I believe, that the al- 
ternative to being pushed into the Tonkin 
Gulf in 1965 is not wholesale, all-out war in 
1967 especially when our commander in the 
battlefield has no predictions for victory 
whatsoever in the foreseeable future. 

“If actions were scaled down and if our 
war budget could reapprozimate the $5 bil- 
lion level, then we would be postured as a 
nation to wait out the hardheadedness of 
Ho Chi Minh. He sees us now restless in our 
Great Society and today his patience is better 
than ours. 

“In some encounters in the past perhaps 
we had not the option to reason why, only to 
do and suffer the consequences. Today we are 
involved in a new kind of undeclared war 
which is concerned not so much with a mad 
dictator’s lust for power, but with a surge of 
people to better their plight. While we can 
destroy a dictator, you cannot destroy a whole 

ple. 

“It is inevitable, therefore, that the pres- 
ent conflict be concluded with some kind of 
an accommodation by the people on both 
sides of the encounter looking toward their 
mutual development. The United States has 
been, perhaps, too ready with the olive 
branch in the past and now grows weary of 
offering to negotiate In time, I believe ten- 
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sions will relax to the point when Ho Chi 
Minh will talk. It is to American interests 
that the balance of the world, free and Com- 
munist, not become too exercised or alarmed 
in the meantime.” 

Indirectly our effort in Southeast Asia is 
related to domestic strife and both matters 
are related to your tax message. 

We are concerned in recent months about 
lawlessness in our urban streets. The Con- 
gress has responded with the Riot Control 
Bill and the Justice Department's Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act. The fact is that better trained police 
and National Guardsmen can give us a bet- 
ter level of peace control, but there is little 
they can do to resolve the widespread under- 
lying domestic discontent. 

Our minorities are certainly better em- 
ployed, welfarized and antipovertized than 
ever before. Unfortunately, however, they 
just can't evolve a plan of co-existence with 
their rats and ghettos. The blighted cities of 
America are crying out for a plan of rede- 
velopment while white America has evac- 
uated to suburbia. We must recognize that 
our currently operative Poverty Programs 
simply do not offer the requisite record of 
success and hope for the future that America 
needs. We must understand that new housing 
as developed by the Federal Admin- 
istration is geared to the well-employed, not 
to the under employed; that urban and 
neighborhood Renewal programs, while suc- 
cessful in redevelopment, are not successful 
in the relocation of the underprivileged. Nor 
does the solution lie in the Model Cities Pro- 
gram which is confounded in red tape and 
favoritism. 

To make our American cities over again 
on their obsolete historical site locations 
would require a program of multi-billion dol- 
lar magnitude. Such a program is obviously 
not feasible with our current overseas mili- 
tary drain. 

I can envision an Administration postulat- 
ing a five-year Federal program that would 
cut across state restrictive legislation; that 
would be operative with the consent of the 
Governors only; that could be enriched by 
state and private funds; that would envision 
fee ownership and rental homes ratably con- 
structed by all over the Great Society. This 
is the multi-billion dollar plan spoken of by 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff—a program we 
obviously can’t afford with our enormous, 
uncontrolled overseas expenditures, a pro- 
gram which properly outlined and bi-parti- 
sanly supported would offer real hope for ur- 
ban masses even though it might not be ac- 
complished for five-to-ten years, 

To restate my position: It will gain us little 
to drain our economy over the next decade, 
wearing Ho Chi Minh into submission, only 
to find that we have stimulated the crea- 
tion of a class-against-class struggle in our 
own nation and particularly in our neighbor- 
ing Americas because we have paid too little 
attention to developing truly effective do- 
mestie programs. 

For the foregoing reasons and for fear of 
future consequences, I want to be recorded 
against the high overseas military dollar 
drain and the resultant 10 percent tax sur- 
charge. 

Record me for a revitalized domestic pro- 
gram of home ownership and effective reor- 
ganization of our cities. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Nov. 17, 
1967] 


WESTMORELAND SEES U.S. PHASEOUT IN 1969 


Mr. Leccerr. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post contains a front-page story this 
morning which reads in part as follows: 


“VIET REPORT TO HOUSE UNIT QUOTED: WEST- 
MORELAND SEES U.S. PHASEOUT IN 1969 
“(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

“Gen. William C. Westmoreland was re- 
ported to have told the House Armed Serv- 
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ices Committee yesterday that in two years 
the United States should be able to begin 
out its operations in Vietnam. 

“Rep. Richard H. Ichord (D-Mo.) reported 
that the General, back for conferences with 
President Johnson and other high officials, 

that the ‘phaseout’ did not mean 
a ‘putout’ in two years. 

“Rather, the General meant that a start 
in transferring to South Vietmamese troops 
‘some of the combat load Americans now 
carry would be possible if all goes as expected, 
Ichord said. 

“The White House and Defense Depart- 
ment declined to comment on the report. 

“At the White House, meanwhile, Mr. 
Johnson reminded the Nation that mankind 
has not yet ‘found a way to preserve free- 
dom without defending it.’ 

“At 11 a.m. today, the President will report 
to the Nation in a televised conference on 
the Vietnam talks he has had this week with 
Westmoreland, the U.S. commander in Viet- 
mam. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and 
Deputy Ambassador Robert W. Komer. (The 
conference will be televised live on Channels 
4,5 and 7.) 

“The comment on the necessity of defend- 
ing freedom came as the President presented 
the Medal of Honor to Staff Sgt. Charles B. 
Morris of Galax, Va. 

“Westmoreland, a house guest at the White 
House while here for consultations, stood 
with the President during the East Room 
ceremonies. 

“Earlier, Westmoreland expressed ‘cautious 
optimism’ in a closed-door report to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Chairman 
Richard B. Russell (D-Ga.) reported. But 
he said the general ‘does not see any early 
termination of the war.’ 

“Russell said that the general reported 
‘some gains’ as well as ‘some difficulties.’ The 
difficulties, he said, relate to the sanctuaries 
the enemy has in Cambodia and north of 
the demilitarized zone and the ‘tremendous’ 
supplies from other Communist allies. 

think we are making progress, but we 
have a long hard road unless we move in and 
close all Communist shipping supplies,’ Rus- 
sell said after hearing Westmoreland. 

“Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-—Wash.), an- 
other Committee member, said that West- 
moreland believed North Vietnamese troops 
are better equipped now than previously but 
are not well led. 

He feels quite confident,’ Jackson said, 
‘He sees the enemy losing steadily and con- 
tinuously.’ 

“Bunker reported on the war to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee but failed to 
sway Administration critics. Sen. J. William 
Pulbright (D-Ark.) said there was ‘little to 
be encouraged about.’ Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.) said facetiously that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk had ‘loaned (Bunker) his 
cracked record.’ Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) 
said, This is about the 13th optimistic re- 
port we've had.’ 


“CONFER WITH JOHNSON 


“Both Westmoreland and Komer conferred 
separately with the President yesterday. The 
latter is in charge of economic development 
programs. 


“Bunker conferred with the President ear- 
lier in the week and is expected to meet him 
again before returning to Saigon with Komer 
late next week. Westmoreland will leave 
earlier next week. 

“Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
told newsmen at the Capitol that this week's 
meetings do not signal significant policy 
changes. He said he did not ‘anticipate any 
changes.’ This has been the general view 
here of the week’s conferences.” 

We are concerned today with Vietnam 
expenditures of nearly 800 million dollars 
a week. It is interesting to contrast the 
above article with the following article from 
Newsweek magazine of October 14, 1963, 
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where we anticipated a stagedown by the 
end of that year in which we were spending 


“VIETNAM: WIN WITH WHOM? 


“In Paris, on the eve of her departure for 
the U.S., Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu was as radiant 
as ever. Was she frightened at the prospect 
of her visit to the U.S., a reporter asked Viet- 
nam’s * Lady,’ sister-in-law of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, The emeralds in her 
ears glittered as she tossed her head. “The 
only thing I’m afraid of is hairy caterpillars.’ 
How about the Communist Viet Cong and 
their guerrilla war against the Vietnamese 
Government? ‘It is really not a war any 
more,’ smiled Mme. Nhu. “The scale of oper- 
ations has been greatly reduced. I am opti- 
mistic.’ 

“In the past, Mme. Nhu’s ‘optimism’ about 
the war has not always been shared in Wash- 
ington. But the Kennedy Administration, 
unable to dislodge the Ngo family from pow- 
er in Saigon, has moved into another of its 
Win with Diem,’ phases, and before she 
even stepped off the plane in New York this 
week, Mme. Nhu was pointing out that the 
White House has again come around to her 
way of thinking. After a whirlwind seven- 
day, fact-finding tour of South Vietnam, 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
and chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor submitted a rosy 
report to President Kennedy. Its essence, as 
published in a formal U.S. policy statement: 
The military program in South Vietnam has 
made progress and is sound in principle,’ A 
thousand of the 15,000 U.S. advisers may, in 
fact, be withdrawn by the end of the year. 
‘fand] the major part of the U.S. task can 
be completed by the end of 1965.’ 

The political situation in South Vietnam 
remains deeply serious.’ And while Diem’s 
repressive action against the Buddhists have 
not so far ‘significantly’ affected the military 
effort, ‘they could do so in the future.’ 

“McNamara had perhaps given Diem a 
slight slap on the wrist; but far more impor- 
tant was his apparent conviction that the war 
in Vietnam—which ts costing the U.S. $1.5 
million a day—is indeed being won with the 
House of Ngo in power. Many wondered, 
however, how McNamara could have reached 
such a firm conclusion on the basis of a 
seven-day guided tour of South Vietnam. 

“Gloss: It seems unlikely, newsmen re- 
ported from Saigon. In An Xuyen Province 
in the Meking Delta, for instance, the Viet 
Cong had gathered enough strength to over- 
run two major towns last month. It is a 
province where in one year Viet Cong guer- 
rillas—according to U.S. Army estimates— 
have increased by 15 per cent. Yet U.S. sol- 
diers on the spot claim McNamara was given 
the usual ‘glossy’ briefing by senior officers. 
One officer who overheard what McNamara 
was being told later admitted: ‘We were 
in tears.“ 

“Others questioned the 1965 time limit 
President Kennedy has now set for the com- 
pletion of the U.S. military mission. ‘After 
all, those Communist guerrillas have been 
out here fighting the French or Diem for 
nearly twenty years,’ noted one American 
Official. The report, added Sen. Frank Church 
(Democrat, Idaho), was simply ‘designed to 
snuff out the spreading Congressional revolt 
against the Diem regime.’ 

“Tt is also quite clear that U.S. officials in 
Saigon are still deeply split. The CIA, Gen. 
Paul D. Harkins, and most of the military 
brass who shepherded McNamara around 
Vietnam are firm believers that there is no 
realistic alternative to Diem. Equally firmly, 
U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge—who 
last week demanded, and got, the recall to 
Washington of CIA chief John H. Richard- 
son—holds to the view that Diem cannot win 
and that he and his family must go. 

“Lodge may soon be proven right, for Diem 
remains widely unpopular. Last weekend, in 
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the center of Saigon, another Buddhist monk, 
the sixth since June, burned himself to 
death in protest against the government. 
Three U.S. correspondents who tried to re- 
port the suicide were beaten up by Diem’s 
police. It may be possible to win the war in 
the paddy fields, but it can certainly be lost 
in the cities.” 

In line with the literature I submitted 
into the Recor yesterday, I want to further 
submit the following article of trepidation 
of the Vallejo Times Herald: 


“BOMBING TACTICS BEST? 


“The war we are bringing to North Vietnam 
is not directed against the people of that 
country but against its government, The aim 
is to make it as difficult as possible for Hanoi 
to wage guerrilla war in South Vietnam and 
ultimately to convince it of its futility. We 
are prepared to stop the bombing any time 
the North Vietnamese indicate they are will- 
ing to talk to us. 

“Extreme pains are taken to minimize 
civilian casualties in our raids. We are told 
that targets are removed with ‘surgical per- 
cision,’ although it is inevitable that bombs 
will stray and that there will be deaths 
among the civilian population, 

“We are also told that we have dropped as 
much tonnage on North Vietnam as in three 
years of bombing of Nazi Germany. 

“Against that former enemy, our policy was 
one of unconditional surrender. The object 
was to smash Germany completely. It was 
total war, against both people and govern- 
ment. The needless obliteration of a city like 
Dresden in the last months of the war was 
one fruit of that policy. 

“Unconditional surrender was a mistake, 
some historians argue. There were many in 
the German army and government who were 
ready to overthrow Hitler if the Allies had 
offered a negotiated peace. Whether this is 
true or not, whether some other alternative 
to unconditional surrender could have short- 
ened the war, remains one of the imponder- 
ables of a 

“Yet future history is being written in 
Vietnam right now and we have time to 
choose between alternatives. 

“It is impossible to wage war—limited or 
otherwise—against a government and not 
against the people it rules, however con- 
vinced we are that it is an evil government, 
however much we may feel it does not repre- 
sent the true aspirations of its citizens. 

“We fail to consider that when people find 
bombs raining down upon them, they get 
mad. Their resolve stiffens, and larger po- 
litical considerations means nothing in the 
face of attacks by an alien enemy. 

“Hitler made the same mistake in Russia. 
He was unable to understand that Russian 
love of country transcended whatever desire 
the people may have had to be free of dic- 
tatorial communism. 

“All the simple North Vietnamese peasant 
knows is that American pilots are dropping 
bombs on him and that these Americans are 
as much an enemy as were the Japanese and 
the French. 

“He knows nothing of Geneva accords and 
cares not a whit about international legal 
niceties. He remembers only that all of Viet- 
nam was once one country, and that one 
foreign power was driven out and has now 
been replaced by another.” 


[From Newsweek, Mar. 18, 1968] 
VIETNAM: A REAPPRAISAL 


When Newsweek broke with its tradition 
last fall and took a position of advocacy on 
the Negro problem in America, many people 
asked why the magazine did not take a stand 
on Vietnam, There were reasons then why 
this seemed undesirable. For one, the Viet- 
nam dilemma involved so many impondera- 
bles that it did not lend itself to a program- 
matic solution. For another, the editors were 
themselves caught up in the same differences 
dividing the nation, 
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But in recent weeks, the Communist Tet 
offensive has created a crisis of decision in 
Vietnam—and produced something of a con- 
sensus of Newsweek. The time had come for 
a searching reappraisal of the US. role. 
Newsweek’s editors recognize that they do 
not have all the answers, but they believe a 
responsible journal must at least explore al- 
ternatives to the Vietnam cul de sac. 

To assemble the facts for this special re- 
port, the editors first called on Everett G. 
Martin, Saigon bureau chief for the past two 
years. Filing from Saigon was Senior Editor 
Arnaud de Borchgrave, a witness to Dien- 
blenphu's fall in 1954. His colleagues, with 
28 years of Vietmam experience among them, 
included Francois Sully, Merton Perry, May- 
nard Parker and Kevin Buckley. And from 
Washington came valuable insight from 
Lloyd Norman, a military specialist for 21 
years. 

With the cover story are eight pages of 
color photos of Khe Sanh (and the cover 
photo itself) by Robert Ellison, a 23-year-old 
free-lance who died last week in a C-—123 
transport plane shot down by enemy gunners 
around that beleaguered Marine base. 


[From Newsweek, Mar. 18, 1968] 


MORE OF THE SAME Won’t Do—IN THE WAKE 
OF THE TET OFFENSIVE A New Poticy Is 
NEEDED 
After three years of gradual escalation, 

President Johnson’s strategy for Vietnam has 
run into a dead end. Only the chronic opti- 
mist can now see “the light at the end of the 
tunnel” that used to illuminate the rhetoric 
of the military briefing officers. Only the de- 
luded can console themselves with the com- 
forting. feeling that suddenly the war will 
turn a corner and the enemy will wither 
away. The Tet offensive—those brutal three 
weeks that may have been only the first part 
of the Communists’ winter-spring cam- 
paign—has exposed the utter inadequacy of 
the Administration’s war policy. A few 
months ago General Westmoreland suggest- 
ed that he might be able to send some troops 
home “within two years or less.” Today the 
enemy has the initiative throughout Viet- 
nam. 

As a consequence, the United States is 
seized by a crisis of confidence, and the lac- 
erating debate about the whole Vietnam 
question has broken out again. Those who 
supported the war—for whatever reasons— 
have had to re-examine their assumptions. 
They have had to ask whether the political 
imperatives which seemed to justify the war 
are worth the savagery and terror, the whole- 
sale destruction which mark the struggle. 
Those who opposed the war can now find new 
reasons to justify their criticism. But this 
is small consolation, for even the senators 
who attacked the President so fiercely last 
week feel frustrated and impotent to shape 
events. And those who just went along—as 
most people usually do—are beset by a nag- 
ging uncertainty, or at worst the feeling that 
they have been misled by their leaders. 

Though the Johnson Administration may 
not have misled the nation, it has certainly 
miscalculated; and the extent of its mis- 
calculation can be measured by the gap be- 
tween what it hoped to achieve and the situ- 
ation that now prevails. The limited bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam—limited only in the 
most relative sense—was launched to punish 
the enemy, slow down Hanoi’s infiltration of 
the South, bend the will of the Communists 
so that they would come to the negotiating 
table and bolster the government of the 
south. 

Has the bombing succeeded? In 1965, when 
the U.S. bombing campaign over the North 
began, there were some 5,000 North Viet- 
namese soldiers in South Vietnam; now, 
700,000 tons of TNT later, there may be as 
many as 112,000. As for the enemy’s will, the 
Tet offensive, brilliantly planned and power- 
fully executed, is answer enough. 
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What of the escalation on the ground? By 
sending some half a million American troops 
to Vietnam the Administration hoped to 
crush the enemy’s main forces, root out the 
guerrillas, seal the borders and secure the 
countryside. Today four NVA divisions are 
ranged near the tortured Marine garrison 
at Khe Sanh, security has broken down across 
the country, the Viet Cong are again recruit- 
ing feverishly and American casualties are 
sharply on the increase. 

Somehow, the political support which the 
U.S. has given to the government of Presi- 
dent Thieu and Vice President Ky has not 
had the intended effect either. The two gen- 
erals in mufti have been unable to gal- 
vanize their troops or their people and few 
indeed would be so rash as to predict that 
anything lasting can be built on their gov- 
ernment. And what of the rest of the free 
world—which has contributed so pitifully 
little to carrying on this war? America’s brave 
involvement was suposed to hearten and im- 
press these free nations. But with a few 
exceptions, they look upon the U.S.’s plight 
with a sad compassion. Many of them, indeed, 
can barely conceal their moral revulsion at 
the sight of the world’s most powerful nation 
locked in battle with a small and obscure 
state. 

This is the dismal balance sheet at the 
moment. It can be argued that it is too 
pessimistic an accounting; but the reports 
of the Administration have always been too 
optimistic a habit that still persists. Even 
now, no one will officially admit the one 
grim truth that recent events have under- 
lined: the war cannot be won by military 
means without tearing apart the whole fabric 
of national life and international relations. 

To accept this proposition might spark the 
Administration into turning its creative po- 
litical energies to a new strategy. But the 
behavior of the U.S. Government these past 
few weeks has been curiously immobile—as 
if it were literally trapped in a series of 
dilemmas from which there is no escape. 
Even the most responsible critics of Mr. 
Johnson’s strategy reflect this frustration. 
Speaking last week, Theodore Sorensen, once 
President Kennedy’s most intimate adviser, 
said: 

“Our worldwide military primacy cannot 
produce a victory and our worldwide political 
primacy cannot permit a withdrawal. We are 
unable to transfer our will to the South 
Vietnamese and unable to break the will of 
the North Vietnamese. Any serious escalation 
would risk Chinese or Soviet intervention, 
and any serious negotiation would risk a 
Communist South Vietnam.” 

But there are not truly insoluble dilemmas 
in political affairs. Choice, will, accident—all 
have a way of resolving the unresolvable. 
Even now, an intensive and private official 
reexamination of the American position is 
going on. Hopefully, the analysis concerns 
itself with something more than military 
questions. But even if those were the only 
ones—whether to send 50,000 more troops to 
Vietnam or 206,000, whether to pull back 
from the DMZ or try to mount an attack to 
the north of the DMZ—the decisions to be 
made are momentous enough. For whatever 
is decided is a step into the unknown. And 
in the past, the nation’s leaders have not 
been the surest guides. 

The Administration has occasionally 
argued that a public questioning of the con- 
duct of the war plays into the hands of the 
enemy. This may be. But the editors of 
Newsweek believe that the United States is 
strong enough and healthy enough to endure 
a public self-analysis, and that the stakes 
are so great that every voice should be heard. 

In the pages that follow, Newsweek tries to 
assess the present military and political situ- 
ation—and offers some modest and tentative 
proposals for a new course in Vietnam. To 
say modest is not to be coy—nor ironic—but 
simply to suggest that there are other ways 
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to end this war than the one the U.S. has 
been following. Indeed, simply to do more of 
the same might lead to more of the same 
kind of failure. 


[From Newsweek, Mar. 18, 1968] 


THE MILITARY DILEMMA—THE NEw MATH OF 
ESCALATION ADDS UP TO ONE TO ONE 

For a whole generation of Western military 
strategists, the steamy jungles of Asia have 
served as a classroom in the new math of 
unconventional warfare. It was there that 
they formulated a basic tenet of counter- 
insurgency—which is that the way to de- 
feat an enemy who hits and runs is to 
smother him with vastly superior numbers. 
The British were quick to apply this lesson; 
in Malaya, they consistently fielded eight of 
their troops for every Communist insur- 
gent—and still it took them twelve years to 
finish the job. In South Vietnam, the U.S. 
which rejoices in far more massive firepower 
than the British possessed, has been content 
with a more modest manpower ratio; U.S. 
commanders have sought to maintain four- 
to-one combat superiority. But in the after- 
math of the Communist Tet offensive, that 
advantage has virtually vanished. Today, for 
the first time in the war, the U.S, and its 
allies face their enemy on a one-to-one basis. 

The reason for this dramatic shift in the 
balance of forces is clear enough. Recently, 
intelligence officials discovered that there 
are now fourteen North Vietnamese Army 
divisions operating in South Vietnam—not 
nine as previously reported. And to make 
matters worse, the Viet Cong are recruiting 
at a furious pace. As a result, military men 
in Saigon have been forced to revise their 
estimate of the enemy’s order of battle to 
include a total of 235 maneuver battalions— 
which is almost exactly the number of allied 
battalions currently available for combat. 

Nowhere are the consequences of this in- 
crease in enemy strength more visible than 
at the beleaguered U.S. outpost of Khe Sanh. 
By concentrating 15,000 of his best troops 
in the razor-ridged mountains that domi- 
nate the northwest corner of South Vietnam, 
Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, North Vietnam’s bril- 
liant Defense Minister, has effectively iso- 
lated the 5,000 U.S. marines who defend Khe 
Sanh—and tied down close to 40,000 other 
U.S. troops who are being held in reserve. 
And the agony of Khe Sanh now stands as 
an eloquent symbol of the whole U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam. For from a small in- 
itial commitment, the U.S. investment at 
Khe Sanh has grown in both manpower and 
psychological significance to such enormous 
proportions that today the base can no 
longer be abandoned without severe reper- 
cussions. 

Accordion: No one, of course, planned it 
that way. Used as a U.S. Special Forces camp 
as early as 1962, Khe Sanh originally ap- 
pealed to U.S. commanders because it pro- 
vided an ideal launching site for secret long- 
range patrols against the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
But as infiltration from North Vietnam 
mounted, so did the pressure on the base. 
Concerned that the outpost might be over- 
run, Gen. William C. Westmoreland and Lt. 
Gen. Lewis W. Walt, then the commander of 
the U.S. Marine forces in Vietnam, visited 
the area and together scratched the outlines 
of a forward Marine operational base in Khe 
Sanh's red laterite dust. From that time on, 
Marine units were phased in and out of Khe 
Sanh in varying numbers depending on the 
number of North Vietnamese troops in the 
area. “We played it like an accordion,” one 
U.S. General recalled last week. So did the 
enemy. 

Since late in January, when the North 
Vietnamese began their round-the-clock 
shelling, the initiative at Khe Sanh has 
slipped entirely into Giap’s hands. On an 
average day, more than 100 rounds of enemy 
rockets and mortars come crashing into the 
base, taking a relentless toll in casualties 
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and frayed nerves. At the appearance of an 
American aircraft—Khe Sanh’s only lifeline 
to the outside world—North Vietnamese 
gunners in the surrounding hills hurl a blis- 
tering fusillade of fire into the airstrip and 
its approaches, Already, three U.S. fighter- 
bombers, two transport planes and several 
helicopters have been knocked out of the 
sky. Most ominous of all, enemy soldiers are 
slowly surrounding the base with a network 
of trenches that run all the way from their 
mountain redoubts down into the narrow 
Khe Sanh plateau. 

Inevitably, many observers see a direct 
parallel between Khe Sanh and Dienbienphu, 
the famed French fortress that Giap laid 
siege to fourteen years ago this week. There 
are differences, of course. While the base at 
Dienbienphu sprawled over 17 square miles of 
valley, Khe Sanh is squeezed into a tight 
perimeter barely 2 square miles in size. And 
while the French outpost was totally isolated 
from other friendly forces, Khe Sanh can 
depend on artillery support from nearby 
American bases. But the similarities are even 
more compelling. 

Like the French before them, the Amer- 
icans at Khe Sanh are eager to lure the enemy 
into the open where they can destroy him 
with a massive hammer blow of artillery and 
air strikes. And once again, General Giap 
seems to be rising to the challenge. Repeating 
his tactics of fourteen years ago, Giap has 
assembled his forces with patient care, In- 
deed, U.S. military experts concede that, if 
and when the attack comes, Giap will be able 
to unleash such hitherto unused weapons as 
37-mm. anti-aircraft guns, heat-seeking 
“Red-Eye” ground-to-air missiles, long-range 
artillery—and perhaps even Soviet-made 
Beagle bombers and MIG fighters stationed at 
bases in North Vietnam. 

Confident: But if Giap can muster greater 
material resources than he did in 1954, allied 
firepower has increased even more dramatic- 
ally. Since the beginning of the year, B-52s 
and tactical fighter-bombers have dumped 
50,000 tons of bombs and napalm on 
suspected North Vietnamese positions around 
Khe Sanh. So confident are the marines of 
the the ready availability of air and artillery 
support, in fact, they have neglected to build 
adequate concrete bunkers and interlocking 
trenches at Khe Sanh. “It is not in the 
Marine Corps tradition to dig,” Lt. Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Cushman Jr., currently the top marine 
in Vietnam, once explained, And this atti- 
tude is shared by many less exalted Marine 
Officers, some of whom have not even both- 
ered to read up on the battle of Dienbienphu. 
(Not long ago, Col. David E. Lownds, the 
mustached commander of Khe Sanh, over- 
heard a correspondent discussing Communist 
trenching tactics at Dienbienphu. “Oh,” said 
Lownds “is that how they launched their first 
attack?“) 

Though some well-informed U.S. officials— 
including U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bun- 
ker—privately question the wisdom of hold- 
ing Khe Sanh, most military men argue that 
the base serves an important strategic func- 
tion. “If you give up Khe Sanh,” declares 
one general, “you are surrendering the west- 
ern anchor of our defense line. The enemy 
could then turn our flank and two or three 
provinces would be in serious jeopardy.” Per- 
haps an even more compelling reason for 
staying in Khe Sanh, however, is the fact that 

the marines there would be hard put to make 
an orderly withdrawal now. To the east, 
Route 9 has been cut by the North Vietnam- 
ese who have prepared scores of ambush 
sites. And military planners estimate that a 
westward retreat into Laos would result in 
the destruction of at least one of the five 
Marine battalions based at Khe Sanh. 

Microcosm: Though the U.S. dilemma at 
Khe Sanh is particularly acute, it is not 
unique. In one sense, in fact, it simply re- 
fiects in microcosm the entire U.S. military 
position in Vietnam. After three years of 
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fighting an aggressive, hard-hitting war, U.S. 
commanders have abruptly found themselves 
on the defensive everywhere. The extent to 
which this is true was inadvertently made 
plain last week by General Westmoreland 
when he informed the Pentagon that he had 
changed his mind and no longer believed 
that the North Vietnamese will seek to over- 
run Khe Sanh. Instead, said Westmoreland, 
he had concluded that the most probable tar- 
get of the next big enemy assault would be 
the already-shattered city of Hué. 

The truth, of course, is that neither West- 
moreland nor anyone else can be certain 
about the enemy’s intentions. In the five 
northern provinces of I Corps, for example, 
U.S. intelligence officials have predicted en- 
emy attacks against such widely separated 
cities as Hué, Quang Tri and Da Nang. But 
with more than seven North Vietnamese di- 
visions operating in the area, U.S, troops— 
weary from weeks of continuous fighting, 
sudden deployment and daily shellings—can 
do little more than protect their bases and 
keep their supply lines open. 

For all his preoccupation with I Corps, 
moreover, Westmoreland cannot overlook the 
possibility that the enemy may choose to 
launch his next major strike not 
some northern target but against Saigon 
itself. Currently, no fewer than 21 Viet Cong 
main-force battalions are poised in a ring 
around the capital and North Vietnam’s Sev- 
enth Division is only two nights’ march away. 
Says one seasoned observer: “If the enemy 
can force the government to flee the capital 
and make the United States do a Budapest in 
reverse to get them out, they will have won 
the war.” 

Reserve: The most chilling prospect of all 
is that the Communists may try to launch 
simultaneous attacks in both I Corps and 
Saigon. Officially, this is rejected as a serious 
possibility by most U.S. strategists. Said a 
senior spokesman for the U.S. command: “I 
don’t believe the enemy has any great capa- 
bility to resume offensive operations in the 
near future.” Perhaps. But the fact remained 
that, in their Tet offensive, the Communists 
used no more than one-half of their available 
manpower and they are still credited with 
having more than 190,000 troops in reserve. 

In view of all this, most observers were 
somewhat mystified last week when the U.S. 
command leaked word that it was consider- 
ing going on the offensive. Obviously, no 
military man in a position to know was 
prepared to spell out what Westmoreland 
had in mind. But the speculation was that 
the general might be tempted to try a rela- 
tively cautious thrust at the enemy in order 
to regain the psychological advantage. Such 
@ move could take the form of reopening 
Route 9. “If we want to,” said a high-rank- 
ing general, “it would take about 3,000 troops 
to open the road for truck convoys to Khe 
Sanh. There are enemy troops around there, 
but I know we could do it.” 

What remained unclear, however, was 
where Westmoreland would get the troops 
for any major offensive. Though he has com- 
mitted the entire First Cavalry Division (Air- 
mobile) and most of the 10Ist Airborne 
Division to I Corps, both are assigned to 
stand by as a ready reaction force in the 
event the Communists attack Khe Sanh. And 
even the recent arrival of major portions of 
two more divisions has not been enough to 
free U.S. units for sustained operations. 

No one is more painfully aware of how 
thinly stretched U.S. forces have become than 
Westmoreland himself. Reportedly, he would 
probably like to see the current 525,000 man- 
power ceiling in Vietnam raised by a stag- 
gering 206,000 troops. But he is unlikely to 
get any further reinforcements at all until 
President Johnson absorbs an exhaustive 
appraisal of the military situation prepared 
for him by Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, the chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Recently back from Vietnam, Wheeler has 
put together a half-inch-thick document 
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outlining the various options now open to 
the Administration. Wheeler’s minimum 
recommendation reportedly calls for a rela- 
tively modest increase in US. strength 
(about 50,000 troops) designed to blunt the 
enemy’s current offensive. His maximum 
recommendation apparently will be a plan 
for a major “victory” campaign which would 
require 250,000 additional troops and a $6 
billion to $10 billion increase in the Vietnam 
war budget. The one option which will not be 
offered to Mr. Johnson is doing nothing. 
“The President,” said one planner, “will have 
to do something just to prevent the situation 
from deteriorating.” 

Flaws: Clearly, the very fact that there is 
a need for such an exhaustive reappraisal at 
this late date indicates that U.S. strategy in 
Vietnam up to this point has been a failure. 
Indeed, in retrospect it now appears that 
American planning was flawed from the out- 
set in several important respects, From the 
spring of 1965, when U.S. troops were ordered 
into combat for the first time, the war has 
been progressively “Americanized” to the 
point where today the Saigon government 
and its army sometimes seem almost like 
supernumeraries. Moreover, it is now clear 
that by concentrating on large-scale search- 
and-destroy missions in the sparsely in- 
habited interior of South Vietnam, the US. 
command rendered itself unable to provide 
adequate security along the populated coast. 

Unquestionably, however, the major cause 
of the present U.S. military dilemma in Viet- 
nam has been the Administration’s continu- 
ing faith in the efficacy of escalation. Time 
after time, Washington has increased the 
level of the U.S. commitment in Vietnam, 
each time in the belief that by so doing it 
could inflict an unacceptable degree of pain 
on the enemy and thus force Hanoi to come 
to terms. But each time Hanoi, which can 
draw on a well-trained army of 440,000 men 
as well as on the troops the Viet Cong con- 
stantly recruit in South Vietnam, has been 
able to match the increased U.S. effort, And 
it seems likely that this will continue to be 
true for the foreseeable future. Accordingly, 
unless it is prepared to indulge in the ulti- 
mate, horrifying escalation—the use of nu- 
clear weapons—it now appears that the U.S. 
must accept the fact that it will never be 
able to achieve decisive military superiority 
in Vietnam. 


[From Newsweek, Mar. 18, 1968] 

THE WAR IN VIETNAM—NEEDED: THE COURAGE 
To Face THE TRUTH AND To ACCEPT THE 
POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF A REALISTIC 
CoMPROMISE 
A reappraisal of the U.S. involvement in 

Vietnam in the light of the Tet offensive 

seems to the editors of Newsweek to make 

certain conclusions inescapable: 

To begin with, the American people have 
not been given a realistic assessment of the 
situation in Vietnam. At this critical junc- 
ture in U.S. history, Lyndon Johnson has 
notably failed to provide the firm, clear 
leadership expected of the man in the White 
House. “Instead of going on television after 
the Tet attacks and leveling with the people,” 
says a high-ranking Administration official, 
“the President has gone on a tour of military 
bases. The people need to be told exactly 
what happened out there. They need to have 
a frank assessment of what may have gone 
wrong and why. They need to know the pres- 
ent alternatives and the future consequences. 
The President doesn’t have to offer a new 
gimmick or a new program every time he 
appears on television. All he has to offer is 
the truth.” 

But the truth—or, more precisely, the 
courage to face the truth when it hurts— 
has been conspicuously missing from state- 
ments made for the President by some of 
his closest aides. In the weeks following the 
Tet offensive, Administration spokesmen 
publicly sought to convert an obvious U.S. 
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setback into something approaching a U.S. 
victory. Only in private have some of them 
admitted that the U.S. has suffered a stun- 
ning reverse. 

Lessons: Most disturbing of all is the fact 
that the Johnson Administration—still cling- 
ing to its preconceptions—has shown little 
indication that it has learned the lessons 
of the past few weeks. Instead of trying to 
discover what went wrong with U.S. policy 
in Vietnam, the President has recently taken 
to reminding his callers at the White House 
of the spirit of the Alamo. What Mr. John- 
son apparently has in mind when he urges 
visitors to “remember the Alamo” is a com- 
parison between the savagery of Santa Anna 
and the perfidy of Ho Chi Minh, who 
launched the Tet offensive at a time when 
his diplomats ostensibly were seeking to 
arrange a truce with the U.S. But the analogy 
between Vietnam and the Alamo is scarcely 
encouraging—for all the defenders of the 
Texas mission were ultimately killed. 

With this kind of blinkered determination, 
it is hardly surprising that the President cur- 
rently seems resolved to pursue the same 
old strategy in Vietnam—except with more 
American troops. But since the enemy has so 
far demonstrated the ability to match US. 
escalation step for step, this would seem a 
short prescription for further American 
anguish and humiliation. A strategy of more 
of the same is no longer tolerable. Just as 
the North Vietnamese found themselves 
forced last year to change their strategy to 
meet the new realities of the war, so it is 
time for the U.S. to do the same. 

In the terms of new strategy, there are at 
least three broad military options now open 
to the U.S. The first is one that appeals 
to extreme hawks—the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. But this hardly seems to be a feasible 
alternative since neither the majority of 
Americans nor the Administration would be 
willing to accept it. 

A second option—one which is advocated 
by a large number of U.S. military men—is 
to try for a quick knockout blow in Viet- 
nam through massive, conventional escala- 
tion, Such a commitment would require full 
military mobilization, including vastly in- 
creased draft quotas and the callup of the 
Reserves, as well as stringent economic con- 
trols, This would surely be unpopular with 
many Americans—and 1968 is an election 
year. But even if Mr, Johnson, as is not im- 
possible, decided that the welfare of the 
country obliged him to take the political risk 
inherent in full mobilization, it is doubtful 
that he would be well advised. For to tie up 
so huge a proportion of Americas resources 
in Vietnam would only diminish still further 
US. ty to act in other parts of the 
world. And that capacity, as the Pueblo inci- 
dent has demonstrated, is already danger- 
ously limited. 

The option which seems to NEWSWEEK the 
most sensible is a far less ambitious one. 
Under this plan, the U.S. would stop its large- 
scale search-and-destroy operations and 
withdraw its major forces from the sparsely 
populated borders of South Vie artic- 
ularly from the area just below the Demili- 
tarized Zone. This, of course, is where the 
enemy has an overwhelming military ad- 
vantage in short supply lines and safe 
sanctuaries. Such a step would mark explicit 
recognition by the U.S. that it is fighting a 
primarily political war, and that its first duty 
is to protect the great majority of South 
Vietnamese who live in the coastal cities and 
in the Mekong Delta, 

Advantage: Another advantage of this 
limited strategy might be that, with its troops 
no longer exposed near the border of North 
Vietnam, the U.S. would be under less pres- 
sure to bomb the north as a matter of di- 
rect military support and hence could better 
afford to offer Hanoi a cessation of bombing. 

There should not be any illusions about 
what this new strategy might achieve. It does 
not promise military victory and it would 
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not bring the U.S. closer to its originally 
stated war aim—the creation of a stable, 
independent, non-Communist South Viet- 
nam. But by now, it is clear that the politi- 
cal fate of South Vietnam must ultimately 
be decided by the South Vietnamese them- 
selves, All the U.S. can reasonably hope to 
achive in Vietnam now is a military stale- 
mate. And the only convincing justification 
for dispatching more American troops there 
at this late date is that the U.S. has not been 
able to achieve even that limited goal. 

Uninspiring as it is, moreover, stalemate 
does seem a goal worth pursuing. For under 
the present military circumstances, the U.S. 
is in a poor position to make the leap from 
fighting to negotiating. Since General Giap 
seized the initiative late in January, the 
North Vietnamese Government has been able, 
if it so desired, to negotiate from a position 
of strength. The exact opposite has been 
true of the U.S. Thus, while Hanoi could now 
afford to fight and talk simultaneously, the 
U.S. has too weak a hand to do so. Before 
Washington can even consider going to the 
conference table, in fact, it must first insure 
that its military position in Vietnam is not 
further eroded. 

Danger: That done, the U.S. must next 
seek to strike a balance between its military 
forces and those of the enemy. This, of 
course, is more easily said than done, for 
the quite obvious danger is that in maneu- 
vering toward stalemate both sides will once 
again stumble into tit-for-tat escalation. 

Only when true stalemate has been 
achieved, however, can negotiations which 
are not humiliating to either party begin. 
And those negotiations will almost certainly 
be doomed to failure—and the delicate stale- 
mate jeopardized—unless both Washington 
and Hanoi are willing to make substantial 
compromises. In his public utterances, Lyn- 
don Johnson has sought to convey the im- 
pression that he is just the man to run the 
risks involved in compromising. “We are 
willing to reason and talk, and let [the Com- 
munists] write the agenda, and take their 
subjects first,” he said. “We want to reason 
with our minds and not with our teeth like 
cannibals or animals.” What's more, U.N. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg has indicated 
that the U.S. would not object to the par- 
ticipation of the National Liberation Front 
in peace talks, And in private, some officials 
have gone so far as to hint that the Ad- 
ministration would be prepared to allow 
representatives of the NLF to participate in a 
postwar Saigon government. 

Only a Sop? But when these officials are 
pressed for details it becomes clear that, in- 
stead of a realistic compromise, they merely 
propose to throw the enemy a sop. To them, 
NLF participation in a Saigon government 
means, at most, that a “defanged” Viet Cong 
might be given a minor post such as the Min- 
istry of Tourism. There is an absolute con- 
viction among his closest associates that Lyn- 
don Johnson, for all his reasonable rhetoric, 
will never approve a political settlement 
which might threaten to lead—directly or in- 
directly—to Communist control of South 
Vietnam. 

Unhappily, this would seem to indicate 
that Washington is still hoping to negotiate 
what would amount to the enemy’s surren- 
der. And that is simply not going to happen 
in the foreseeable future. Unable to crush 
the Communists on the field of battle, the 
U.S. is obviously in no position to dictate 
terms of its own choosing at the negotiating 
table, Instead, Washington will have to come 
up with a peace formula that offers some 
genuine advantages to its adversary. As 
Maine’s liberal Sen. Edmund Muskie recently 
wrote: “Each side will seek to incorporate in 
a negotiated settlement a nonviolent for- 
mula for achieving the objectives it might 
have achieved with a military victory.” 

‘To Hanol, the only arrangement that would 
meet this requirement would be the prospect 
of a government in which NLF representa- 
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tives were given some Cabinet posts with 
real decision-making authority. Obviously, 
that would not be calculated to make the 
present Saigon government happy. Just as 
obviously, if the U.S. tried to drag President 
Thieu and his colleagues to the conference 
table against their will, their government 
might collapse before the talks began. And 
that, in turn, would probably leave the lead- 
ership of the non-Communist forces in South 
Vietnam in the hands of ineffective politi- 
cians or demagogic Buddhist monks. 

All this poses obvious dangers. As the best 
organized and most dedicated political force 
in South Vietnam, the Communists might 
easily take over control of the government in 
Saigon within a matter of months. And this, 
in turn, would almost certainly have reper- 
cussions unfavorable to the U.S. throughout 
the rest of Southeast Asia and elsewhere in 
the world. It would be clear that the U.S. had 
not only failed to win the war, but that it 
also failed to police the peace. At the very 
least, the abrupt reversal of the U.S. position 
would make neighboring nations think twice 
before they aligned themselves with Wash- 
ington. 

To prevent that from happening, the peace 
settlement should be so arranged that the 
U.S. would phase its troops out of Vietnam 
over a period of years. Specifically written 
into the settlement should be a provision 
that Washington and Moscow would jointly 
guarantee that the terms of the peace were 
carried out by the participants. Once the 
U.S. finally left Vietnam, it would have to 
live with the possibility that the Communists 
might one day take over in Saigon. Hopefully, 
however, the impact of a Communist 
putsch—should it occur after so long an in- 
terval—might come as less of a jolt to the 
rest of Southeast Asia, thus mitigating its 
effect on U.S. prestige. 

Nagging Doubts: It would be dangerous 
indulgence in illusion to pretend that this 
kind of settlement would not cost the U.S. 
a great deal. Almost certainly, it would en- 
courage China—and possibly Russia—to un- 
derwrite other “wars of national liberation” 
in the years ahead. No less surely, it would 
inspire nagging doubts around the world as 
to the effectiveness of U.S. power—and the 
readiness of the U.S. to use that power in the 
future. And such doubts might well prove 
at least partly justified; though it is impos- 
sible to predict the domestic consequences 
of a less than favorable settlement in Viet- 
nam, it is hard to believe that Congress and 
the U.S. public would not show a new hesi- 
tancy about foreign involvements. 

In view of the American blood and treasure 
that has been shed in Vietnam, it will take 
a bold and able leader to carry out so cheer- 
less a venture. But it is clearly time that the 
effort be made. For when the risks of this 
course are compared with the mounting price 
which the U.S, will pay in domestic discord 
and international impotence if a settlement 
is not reached, chancing a Communist South 
Vietnam might well appear the lesser of two 
considerable evils. 


{From Newsweek, Mar. 18, 1968] 
AnD FROM THE WHITE HOUSE—SILENCE 


All week long the Capital buzzed with re- 
ports that the Administration was planning 
major new moves in Vietnam, but as the 
speculation mounted, the President himself 
seemed to grow ever more uncommunicative 
and dispirited. Finally, there came the inevi- 
table reaction to the puzzlement evoked by 
the protracted and disquieting silence from 
the White House. And it came in the form of 
a carefully orchestrated debate in the Senate 
aimed at forestalling any wholesale infusion 
of additional troops into Vietnam. 

Vietnam critic-in-residence J, William Ful- 
bright led it off with a Gatling-gun attack 
on the whole course and conduct of the war. 
He finally concentrated his argument on the 
proposition that the Senate should be “given 
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the opportunity to debate any prospective 
widening of commitments.” It was Ful- 
bright’s broad-gauge critique that set the 
stage for what followed—a series of earnest 
and sometimes impassioned pleas, from Ad- 
ministration friends and foes alike, for pre- 
cisely those qualities that have recently 
seemed in such short supply at the White 
House: candor, consultation and, above all, 
leadership. 

On cue, Robert Kennedy plumbed the mood 
of depression that has increasingly gripped 
much of Washington. 

“I think it would be a mistake,” he said, 
„. . . for the President to take a step toward 
escalation of the conflict in the next several 
weeks without having the support and un- 
derstanding ... of the American people 
The fact is that victory is not just ahead 
of us,” 

Moral Questions: Kennedy continued: 
“Moreover, there is a question of our moral 
responsibility. Are we like the God of the 
Old Testament that we can decide in Wash- 
ington, D.C., what cities, what towns, what 
hamlets in Vietmam are going to be de- 
stroyed? .. . I know some have said that we 
should intensify the bombing in the north. 
They should be heard. I do not happen to 
believe that is the answer to the problem, 
but I do know that what we have been doing 
is not the answer. . that it is immoral, 
and intolerable to continue it.” 

The sharpest rejoiner to the criticisms of 
the New York senator and others came from 
Republican John G. Tower, President John- 
son’s fellow Texan. “The implication has 
been made,” said Tower, “that we have suf- 
fered a series of very great defeats in South 
Vietnam, I do not accept that thesis.” 

The little Texan got no further before Ful- 
bright interrupted: “If we did not suffer any 
defeat or difficulty, why is there a request 
for 200,000 additional troops?” 

Tower's reply: Because now the Adminis- 
tration is doing what a number of us have 
been saying for two and a half years—that 
you cannot win a war by a gradual response 
of gradualism; that the only way to achieve 
military victory is through military power, 
massive air and sea superiority, to achieve the 
objective at the earliest possible time, with 
the maximum of impact 

Later, a somber Mike Mansfield put his 
assessment of the situation this way: 

“May I say that in my judgment we are 
facing today the most troublous days in the 
entire history of the Republic, and I bar no 
period in making that statement... . It is 
my belief, therefore, that we should not get 
in deeper . If we seek a clear-cut military 
victory, then I suggest we will have to go far 
beyond the 100,000- or 200,000-man increase 
which has been rumored. We will have to 
raise taxes far beyond anything considered 
to date, impose wage and price controls 
and be prepared to go on a full war footing. 
. . . Are we prepared to be that much more 
of a hostage to the war in Vietnam? What 
national purpose is served thereby? It would 
be well for all senators and all our people to 
think this matter through.” 

But as the week wound on there was no 
sign that the White House was yet ready with 
a response. To some Administration watchers 
the continued silence of the President seemed 
to presage some dramatic impending devel- 
opment in Vietnam. To others, the silence 
along Pennsylvania Avenue presented a dif- 
ferent set of possibilities, These Democratic 
regulars seemed to feel that unless Lyndon 
Johnson can soon emerge from his cocoon 
and reassert his leadership, he may find it 
directly challenged by one of the major par- 
ticipants in last week's Senate debate: Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

And close friends of Kennedy’s indicated 
at the weekend that Bobby is, indeed, re- 
examining his earlier decision not to take 
on the President. They cited two reasons for 
Kennedy’s fresh re-evaluation, both of which 
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he touched on in his Senate speech. First, 
they said, he is genuinely worried by a glar- 
ing absence of Presidential leadership at 
home and abroad. And second, he thinks the 
Tet offensive proved the U.S. is in much 
worse shape in Vietnam than President 
Johnson has ever admitted—so much so that 
Bobby feels the war is now virtually a fresh 
issue. 


Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution today. 

I must say I am tempted to make some 
comments on some of the peripheral 
items the gentleman has raised but be- 
cause I would like to have the discussion 
center on Vietnam alone, I will resist 
that temptation. But, of course, I do 
thank him very much for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not know how 
much time the gentleman has left and 
I would not want to interrupt at this 
time if other Members may want to speak 
at length along the general line of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, and what the gentleman has said. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, at this time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I can get my own 
time after the gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired. However, if the gentleman has 
no objection, I would like to ask him one 
or two questions, 

Mr. FINDLEY. I know the gentleman 
will make a worthy contribution, and I 
yield to him by all means to ask his ques- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The policy of this 
country for, I would say at least 20 years, 
has been a policy of opposing Commu- 
nist aggression wherever it takes place 
in the world. We opposed it in many in- 
stances. We opposed it, of course, with the 
Berlin airlift. We opposed it in Korea. 
We opposed it in Lebanon. And in Cuba 
and certain other places such as the Do- 
minican Republic, and so on. 

This has been the general policy which 
has obtained under both Democratic and 
Republican administration. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he takes the position that this policy is 
wrong? That we should now change our 
policy from opposition to the aggressive 
probes of communism wherever they 
might occur and adopt some other pol- 
icy? If so, what policy would he suggest? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that there is much to be said 
for the so-called Eisenhower-Dulles pol- 
icy of yesterday. 

In respect to Vietnam, for example, the 
Eisenhower position was that we would 
go in with military help provided that 
certain conditions obtained. First of all, 
that the French would grant immediate 
independence to Vietnam. Second, that 
the British would cooperate with us in 
any military venture and, third, that the 
U.S. Congress would approve by reso- 
lution that action. 

I find little fault to take an approach 
like that even today, if we could go into 
an area and provide aid against “wars 
of liberation” or attacks from the north, 
as part of a free world team, that would 
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be fair even under conditions that obtain 
today. 

So I would say to the gentleman there 
is a lot in the Eisenhower-Dulles philos- 
ophy on containment of communism, as 
I understand it, that commends it. 

I think we could well examine that and 
perhaps learn some things from it as we 
approach the problems of today and to- 
morrow. 

I will also say to the gentleman, as he 
well knows, I have long favored a far 
better arrangement bringing the na- 
tions of the Atlantic community together 
than what we have today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows that I am in favor of that too. 

Mr. FINDLEY. We are agreed on that, 
as I understand it. 

We hope that we will see the day when 
these nations will be brought together in 
a federal structure so that they can 
speak and act as one body militarily and 
politically, worldwide. That is not the 
situation today. 

I do not think that we can wisely turn 
our backs completely on the problem of 
Communist expansion. But I think what 
we can do now is to look at this role that 
we seem to have assumed today; namely, 
the role of world policeman all by our- 
selves, and making the basic strategy 
decisions all by ourselves; and then after 
that hoping that some countries will 
come along and help us. 

If we are going to have cooperation on 
the battlefield, we must show our willing- 
ness to have the same spirit of coopera- 
tion when the basic decisions are made. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I would not want to 
heckle or to harass the gentleman. It is 
not my intention to do so. If he feels that 
this is not the time to engage in a ques- 
tion-and-answer dialog, I shall retire at 
this time. 

Mr. FINDLEY. May I say to the 
gentleman that I would like nothing 
more than a dialog with the distin- 
guished and able gentleman, but there 
are two gentlemen on this side who have 
been patient with me, and I should like 
to recognize them first, if I may. 

At this time I would like to recognize 
another gentleman from California, a 
relatively new Member of this body, Pete 
McCLoskKeEy, an officer of the U.S. Ma- 
rines with battle service. As I under- 
stand it, he is still a member of the Re- 
serve, although I am not too precise on 
that point. He is a man who has served 
his country in uniform, has observed 
battlefield conditions and nonbattlefleld 
conditions in Vietnam firsthand, and en- 
gaged in a widely reported political 
campaign in which Vietnam policy was 
one of the main elements. In my view, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McCLosKey] has a unique opportunity 
here in this body to contribute to the 
resolution of what I term the Vietnam 
dilemma, I am glad to yield to him at 
this time. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt that I would have 
the temerity to address this House this 
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early in my congressional career were it 
not for a considerable amount of expo- 
sure to the problem of counterinsurgency 
warfare in the Marine Corps, and to some 
extent in Korea. 

I think there is a major issue before 
the House today, because, if you go back 
to look at the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
and how it was implemented by our State 
Department, I think it becomes clear 
that we do not apply to it a war so much 
as conducting our foreign policy, and 
that foreign policy was set forth rather 
carefully in the white paper of our State 
Department on November 19, 1965, 
which describes our policy in Vietnam as 
“to assist the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, at the latter’s request, in 
thwarting armed aggression.” 

In that white paper the State Depart- 
ment goes on to state: 

No declaration of war was necessary or was 
even appropriate because our purpose in 
Vietnam was solely to assist. 


Mr. FINDLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man a point of clarification: Is this the 
document that was issued in February 
1965, entitled “Attack From the North”? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. No; this is entitled 
“The Question of a Formal Declaration 
of War in Vietnam,” a State Department 
position paper dated November 19, 1965. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. McCLOSKEY. The question before 
us really is not the one of whether we 
should continue to confront Communist 
expansion throughout the world. It is 
whether in this place at this time we 
continue a policy of assistance, when 
there is some doubt as to whether that 
assistance is having its effect that we 
sought it to have when we initiated the 
policy, in effect, to which we are com- 
mitting massive force to prevent the re- 
unification of a country, a country 
which, back in 1954, Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith said it was 
our purpose to see reunified, and in the 
Geneva accords of 1954, when that docu- 
ment was executed on July 21, Mr. Smith, 
on behalf of the U.S. Government, issued 
a statement recognizing the sovereignty 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam—one 
country, not two countries—a single 
country of Vietnam, indicating that the 
policy of the U.S. Government was then, 
as it is today, apparently to see that these 
types of countries, forcefully separated 
against their will, are reunified, hope- 
fully by free elections fairly supervised 
by the United Nations. 

In any event, today we follow a policy 
of assisting the Saigon government to 
put down an insurgency. It is no acci- 
dent that our military command in Viet- 
nam is called Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam. 

From the beginning, our decision to 
assist South Vietnam to become a new 
independent country rested on our own 
purpose of stopping the spread of com- 
munism, rather than on any humani- 
tarian impulse to assist the South Viet- 
namese people. This self-serving foreign 
policy was predicated on a number of 
beliefs. We believed that the South 
Vietnamese, with such assistance, could 
maintain an independence with some 
sort of democratic government. We be- 
lieved that the South Vietnamese could 
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forge a national cohesion between the 
80 percent of the people who resided in 
the countryside, and those among the 
20 percent urban dwellers who stead- 
fastly opposed Ho Chi Minh’s alternative 
form of government. We believed that 
the will to fight communism was strong- 
er than the traditional apathy or antag- 
onism by the rural farmer against a cor- 
rupt national government. We believed 
that we could cause, through advisers at 
every level, the central government to 
forgo the corrupt practices which have 
been the trademark of most Asian gov- 
ernments. We believed that we could 
cause that central government to supple- 
ment military control at the province 
and district level with bona fide honest 
and compact civil administration. 

We believed we could do this even 
though we would have to Americanize 
the fight against armed insurgent and 
North Vietnamese units, and, in effect, 
take over the direction of the pacifica- 
tion efforts through threats of pulling 
out unless our “advice” was taken by the 
very people in whom we sought to instill 
a sense of national pride and sovereignty. 

We believed that we could succeed 
where the French had failed, believing 
that somehow our good motives would 
be accepted although the colonial mo- 
tives of the French had been under- 
standably repugnant to patriotic Viet- 
namese. 

These beliefs have not been borne out 
by the facts. 

In recent years, our administration ap- 
pears to have deliberately attempted to 
shore up the vanishing bases for these 
beliefs, to cure every doubt by pointing 
to some new statistic which seemed to 
show improvement in the nation-build- 
ing efforts. For example, the adminis- 
tration has steadfastly pointed to signs 
that the South Vietnamese Army was 
beginning to fight harder, that the Viet- 
cong were becoming disheartened, that 
more and more of South Vietnam’s peo- 
ple were living under government con- 
trol and that more and more villages 
were pacified. 

Our military leadership, being loyal to 
the Commander in Chief, as is expected 
of good soldiers, stressed facts which sup- 
ported the beliefs the administration in- 
sisted upon as justification for its deci- 
sions to continue to expand the war. In 
attending a series of briefings in South 
Vietnam in January, I was continually 
impressed by how much time was devoted 
to conclusions drawn from the facts, 
rather than on the facts themselves. It 
seems that every loyal member of the 
administration desperately clings to the 
accuracy of those original beliefs which 
started us upon our present course. 

The time has come to call a halt. This 
country is big enough and great enough 
to recognize and admit mistaken beliefs 
upon which we predicated our present 
policy in Vietnam. These mistakes are: 

First. The corruptness of the Saigon 
government is not being materially re- 
duced in the eyes of the country people. 
These country people are those people 
who must have affection and respect at 
least for that government if their nation- 
building efforts are to succeed. 

Second. It may not be possible to force 
an honest and competent system of gov- 
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ernment in Saigon through our advice 
and assistance. 

Third. The people of the countryside 
may not love the Vietcong, but they have 
indicated no preference for Saigon either. 

Fourth. The Vietcong are nationalists 
as well as Communists. “Vietnam for the 
Vietnamese” may be as inspirational an 
ideal as our own Monroe Doctrine of “the 
Americas for the Americans.” 

Fifth. With the terrain of Vietnam, its 
traditions, its history of inherent and 
growing national resistance to foreigners, 
a built-in sanctuary to the north, and, 
above all, the will to fight of those Viet- 
namese who oppose us as compared with 
the resolve of those who fight for us, it is 
possible that we may not be able to do 
what we seek to do with the number of 
men which this country can afford to 
commit to South Vietnam. 

Sixth. Only the South Vietnamese can 
achieve “victory” in a conflict of this 
type—an insurgency or war of national 
liberation. It is a war which can only 
be won by the people who live there. This 
country will have no success in attempt- 
ing to dictate to the Asians what we ex- 
pect a country to do, any more than if 
they come to California to dictate to us. 

Seventh. If these principles are cor- 
rect, then no amount of assistance guar- 
antees success or “victory” by the South 
Vietnamese. 

Eighth. I have tried in vain, in analyz- 
ing documents that mark our commit- 
ments to South Vietnam, to discover any 
solemn commitment by the United 
States, as described by the Secretary of 
State, to do more than assist South Viet- 
namese so long as there was reasonable 
hope that they were capable, with that 
assistance, through their own efforts, of 
achieving the loyalty of enough of their 
own people to create a permanent inde- 
pendent government. If they cannot do 
this, then in my judgment our commit- 
ment to assist no longer exists. 

The President acts today under au- 
thority granted by this Congress. As 
Commander in Chief, he executes a poli- 
cy which, under our Constitution, only 
Congress and its exercise of the legisla- 
tive power can create. Congress cannot 
dictate strategy and tactics, but it has 
the duty to establish priorities of fiscal 
expenditure. 

Every week since Congress convened 
we have been asked by the administra- 
tion to consider some new facet of a 
policy which puts Vietnam victory ahead 
of sound fiscal policy or the urgent solu- 
tion of our urban problems. Recently we 
have proposals to restrict foreign invest- 
ment and travel, two of the areas where 
we had been rapidly outdistancing Com- 
munist competition, and in my judg- 
ment, strengthening our hopes of world 
peace through communication, ex- 
change, and intercourse. 

Each monetary question we determine, 
as with the gold cover bill last week, we 
merely endorse a policy of solving our 
balance-of-payments problems through 
short-range proceedings, pushing aside 
from our conscious minds the fact that 
our early termination of our Vietnam 
involvement would do more to solve the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

I believe that under the Constitution, 
where we are given the power to declare 
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war, for financing the standing Army, 
limited to 2 years, the Congress, under 
the Constitution, has an obligation to 
determine the priority for expenditures 
for foreign policy as well as domestic 
matters. 

I believe we can do no less than fol- 
low through on the resolution. 

The most urgent issue of the present 
time is the conflict in Vietnam and the 
position regarding such conflict which 
Congress must take in future months. 

It had been my initial view that a loyal 
American had no option but to support 
the President in his decisions with re- 
spect to Vietnam. Our constitutional 
Government delegates the power con- 
ducting foreign affairs to the President, 
and Congress expressly granted the 
President the power to commit our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam under the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution of August 7, 
1964. Acting under this congressional au- 
thority the President commenced the 
bombing of North Vietnam and commit- 
ted troops to South Vietnam in 1965, 
gradually increasing this commitment to 
over 500,000 men by the summer of 1967. 
While many of us had misgiving about 
these decisions, I believe we, as a Nation, 
trusted the President in the belief that 
he and his advisors, being the only per- 
sons fully cognizant of all of the facts 
involved in making the necessary politi- 
cal strategic and tactical decisions were 
entitled to the support of the Nation in 
an effort being carried on by the best of 
our young men. 

Recently, however, the President has 
challenged Congress to deliberate with 
respect to modification of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution under which he has 
so deeply involved our Armed Forces. 
The President has thus placed the issue 
of our continuing involvement in Viet- 
nam squarely before the Congress. 

It is my view that our goals in South 
Vietnam remain political rather than 
military and that the conflict remains 
one in which the military leadership as- 
sists the political leadership, rather than 
dictates the strategy and tactics to be 
used. A military victory in Vietnam 
would be of little benefit if the native 
Vietnamese desire for independence re- 
sults in a continuing guerrilla conflict 
such as the Vietminh waged against our 
predecessor, the French. A careful look 
at the conflict between Ho Chi Minh and 
the French during the period 1946 to 
1954 should give the stanchest supporter 
of the Joint Chiefs some pause as to the 
results of a total military victory. 

It might well be considered, moreover, 
that we have won the military conflict, 
or are at least winning it, by reason of 
the fact that organized North Viet and 
Vietcong units no longer threaten the 
peace of the countryside in South Viet- 
nam in large numbers. Henry Cabot 
Lodge has said as much in his recent 
article in Look magazine of July 29, 1967. 

Ambassador Lodge concedes, however, 
that we are not winning the primary 
battle, that for the loyalty and support 
of the people of South Vietnam. We con- 
trol less than a quarter of the village 
hamlets of South Vietnam. Furthermore, 
this is a battle which only the Vietnam- 
ese themselves can win. Consider this 
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comment reported in the Washington 
Post of February 18, 1964: 

Defense Secretary MacNamara tells Con- 
gressional Committees that the war in South 
Viet Nam can only be won by the Vietnamese 
themselves and the United States will pull 
out most of its troops by 1965, even if the 
anti-communistic drive falters there. He 
further says, I don’t believe that we as a 
nation should assume the primary responsi- 
bility for the war in South Viet Nam. It is 
a counter-guerrilla war. It is a war that can 
only be won by the Vietnamese themselves. 
Our responsibility is not to substitute our- 
selves for the Vietnamese, but to train them 
to carry on the operation that they them- 
selves are capable of. 


World peace is the major goal of the 
U.S. Government today. All of the bless- 
ings enjoyed by a citizen of this country 
are dependent upon the avoidance of a 
thermonuclear war. We seek peace in 
two ways: first, we bend every effort to 
preserve the position of the United 
States as the strongest military power in 
the world. Second, we encourage all na- 
tions to work toward the resolution of 
disputes by the increasing use of a grow- 
ing body of international law. 

It is the history and evolution of 750 
years of Anglo-Saxon common law which 
gives the people of the United States the 
traditional respect for law which is ab- 
sent in the emerging nations of Africa 
and Asia. 

I believe that the United States owes 
the world and its own citizens a con- 
tinued balance of judgment in the use of 
force and the leadership toward reliance 
on law rather than force as a means of 
settling disputes. 

For these reasons the legality of our 
involvement in Vietnam deserves care- 
5 attention at this critical stage in his- 

ry. 
The primary bar to our successful 
negotiation of peace in Vietnam appears 
to lie in the distrust of Hanoi as to our 
true motives. The North Vietnamese 
apparently believe that we intend to 
maintain South Vietnam as a perma- 
nent and independent nation. Witness 
the comment of their official newspaper, 
Nhan Dan, recently: 

With its scheme to bring the Vietnam 
problem before the U.N., the Johnson ad- 
ministration once again tries to get the U.N. 
to intervene in Vietnam, in an attempt to 
carry through the U.S. design of invading 
Vietnam, turning South Vietnam into a neo- 
colony and a military base of the U.S. and 
prolonging the partition of Vietnam (em- 
phasis added). 


I am forced to agree that Hanoi has 
had every right to conclude that the 
U.S. policy is to perpetuate South Viet- 
nam as an independent government and 
that our negotiating posture thus far 
has been merely a means to achieve that 
end. This, of course, flatly contradicts 
our announced position that the Geneva 
accords of 1954 be used as a basis for 


Vietnam is one country, not two. The 
temporary division of Vietnam into two 
countries was accomplished at the 1954 
Geneva Conference, and such division 
was never contemplated to last more 
than 2 years. 

The Geneva accords provided for 
elections in 1956 which would reunify 
the country under a single government 
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chosen in the elections by the Viet- 
namese people living both north and 
south of the DMZ. While the United 
States did not sign the accords, Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith 
issued a statement shortly thereafter 
which affirmed U.S. policy to “refrain 
from the threat or use of force to dis- 
turb” the accords. Subsequently our 
Government has enunciated the view 
that we would abide by the accords as 
the basis for peace in Vietnam. 

We have therefore endorsed the prin- 
ciple that the 31 million Vietnamese, 
both North and South, should be en- 
titled to choose their form of govern- 
ment. In 1954, this was to be accom- 
plished by an election within 2 years; 
subsequent to 1956, with the refusal of 
the Saigon government to permit the 
free elections, the choice of government 
predictably evolved into a contest of 
strength between the government of 
Saigon, the Vietcong insurgents, and ul- 
timately Hanoi. 

I have heard no American leader, 
civil or military, state that anyone but 
Ho Chi Minh would have won a nation- 
wide election held at any time between 
1954 and today. President Eisenhower 
observed that Ho Chi Minh, in 1956, 
would have received 80 percent of the 
vote by reason of his status as a na- 
tional hero in achieving an end to 70 
years of French foreign rule. We our- 
selves had supported Ho against the 
Japanese in 1944. 

Likewise, there has never been any 
question but that in a test of strength, 
absent the backing of foreign powers, 
the Hanoi government would have sub- 
dued the Saigon government long ago. 
Without our intervention in 1965, the 
Vietnamese would have been unified un- 
der Ho Chi Minh’s leadership. 

If self-determination by peoples of 
their own government is a basic element 
of American foreign policy, then we may 
have no business fighting in Vietnam for 
the benefit of a government which has 
no chance of becoming the choice of a 
majority of the Vietnamese people. It 
might be noted that the Saigon govern- 
ment has changed a number of times 
since the overthrow of Diem in 1963, and 
that less than 40 percent of the votes in 
the recent elections were cast for Gen- 
erals Thieu and Ky. 

It is essential that we recognize that 
in aiding the Saigon government, we are 
not aiding an established government 
which has asked our help to put down 
an insurrection as in Lebanon; we are 
aiding a government of a portion of a 
country which we ourselves helped to 
create, and which, from its inception, 
would have been unable to sustain itself 
in its own country without our support. 

The bitter lesson of Vietnam is that 
we appear to have made two serious mis- 
calculations: first in the expectancy that 
the Saigon government, given our aid, 
would ultimately win the loyalty of a sub- 
stantial majority of its people, and sec- 
ond, that those Vietnamese opposed to 
the Saigon government—or any govern- 
ment depending upon foreign aid for its 
strength; that is, a puppet government— 
would be unequal to the task of success- 
fully opposing our massive military as- 
sistance. We underestimated what now 
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appears to be a deep desire for independ- 
ence rather than merely an attempt to 
expand communism in Southeast Asia. 

That the first of these miscalculations 
was made in good faith is apparent. No 
criticism can be directed against the de- 
cisions to assist the South Vietnamese 
with military advisers in the 1950’s. It 
appeared reasonable at that time to ex- 
pect that our assistance, both in money 
and in personnel, would permit the Sai- 
gon government to put down what ap- 
peared to be a group of terrorists, the 
Vietcong. It also appeared reasonable to 
expect that a reasonable increase in such 
assistance in the early 1960’s might make 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure of a government in Vietnam which 
had far more to offer its people, at least 
in our judgment, than did the harsh 
Communist rule of Ho Chi Minh. 

The second miscalculation, however, 
that made by Mr. Johnson in his decision 
to commit 500,000 American troops and 
commence heavy bombing of North Viet- 
nam, is perhaps more deserving of criti- 
cism. In 1961, Johnson had warned Pres- 
ident Kennedy against the commitment 
of troops, cautioning that the problem 
was political rather than military. We 
had ample notice that the French army 
of 470,000 was unequal to Ho’s Vietminh. 
In late 1963, Secretary McNamara and 
General Taylor reported to President 
Kennedy their opinion that the major 
part of the U.S. military task could be 
completed by the end of 1965. It has now 
become clear that there is some sort of 
native resiliency in the Vietnamese op- 
posed to the Saigon government which 
has enabled them to withstand heavy 
casualties, heavy bombing and immense 
hardship, and yet fight on. We begin to 
perceive that there must be something 
more than Russian and Chinese aid 
which enables these people to stand fast 
and insist on the ouster of a non-Viet- 
namese government from their country. 
With our own colonial history, and our 
own traditional respect for the right of 
self-determination, we should be the first 
to understand what keeps the peasant 
troops of the Vietcong in the field, and 
why heavy bombing is unsuccessful in the 
attempt to lessen the North Vietnamese 
resolve to fight. We might pause and re- 
flect that the presence of American mili- 
tary forces in Vietnam is in direct viola- 
tion of the 1954 accord which we say 
should be the basis for a negotiated 
peace. We might also stop to consider the 
possibility that a total military victory 
over the North Vietnamese would not 
really achieve victory so long as they 
were able to retire to the hills and jun- 
gles and continue guerrilla warfare as 
they did against the French in their 
8-year war for independence. 

In retrospect, it is now clear that Gen- 
erals MacArthur, Eisenhower, and Shoup 
were right when they counseled against 
a land war in Asia against Asians. The 
traditional disregard for human life by 
the Asian warlord gives his army an im- 
mense advantage over the Western army 
whose leaders value each human life 
under their command. Particularly is 
this advantage apparent in the Mekong 
Delta and Vietnamese jungles where the 
superior firepower of the American arms 
is severely restricted. The war is fought 
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in their terrain, where their rifles, gre- 
nades, booby traps, and bayonets are 
equal to our own, and where their native 
adaptation to the climate is far superior 
to ours. 

This is no criticism of our Armed 
Forces. They do not make policy. They 
are merely an instrument of national 
Policy. 

In summary, we appear to have backed 
the wrong horse in our selection of the 
Saigon government, as a means of with- 
standing the advancement of Vietnamese 
communism in Asia. The war for the 
minds and hearts of Vietnamese can only 
be won by other Vietnamese. The Ameri- 
can is not universally beloved. He does 
not advance his cause when his firepower 
kills and maims many of the people he 
states he desires to protect. So far as I 
know, no writer on counterinsurgency 
has urged that an occupying Western 
army can overcome native insurgents 
who find support and assistance among 
their own villages, at least without a 10- 
to-1 numerical superiority. 

We must face the harsh reality that we 
have not been able to separate the guer- 
rilla from his environment in South Viet- 
nam. Mao Tse Tung and Vo Guyen Giap 
say that insurgency depends on the guer- 
rilla being protected by the populace—as 
a “fish in the water.” Thus far we have 
been unable to separate the fish from the 
water or the guerrilla from his protective 
environment. 

Regardless of how many North Viet- 
namese battalions we may decimate or 
destroy, we have made no measurable 
headway in securing the peace and wel- 
fare of the great majority of the villages 
of South Vietnam. From all reports, most 
of the villagers would prefer any kind of 
government to the continuation of the 
fierce and indiscriminate warfare which 
rages about them. Land ownership, low 
taxes, and the right to enjoy simple vil- 
lage life appear to be the three main 
goals of the South Vietnamese outside 
the main cities. 

Measured against the history of our in- 
volvement, we say that we seek no more 
than protect the right of the South 
Vietnamese to live peacefully and free 
from aggression. Our commitment has 
never been more and can never be more, 
than to help the Vietnamese to help 
themselves. 

Based on the foregoing, I have reached 
the following conclusions: 

First. It is imperative that the U.S. 
massive military commitment in Vietnam 
be terminated as quickly as possible.. 

Second. We cannot precipitously with- 
draw. 

Third. The primary bar to a negotiated 
peace in Vietnam appears to be our in- 
sistence that South Vietnam be treated 
as a separate country on a permanent 
basis, in violation of the Geneva Accords. 

Fourth. We should immediately insti- 
tute diplomatic negotiations on a new 
basis with Hanoi conceding that we agree 
to the reunification of Vietnam under a 
single government as soon as an orderly 
process for such reunification can be de- 
termined. The crux of our position is that 
we must recognize the risk that such re- 
unification might result in a Communist 
government, 

Fifth. In order to give such negotia- 
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tions the best chance of success, I advo- 
cate a planned military deescalation dur- 
ing the initial stages of the negotiations 
that Hanoi may clearly understand that 
we seek to gain no military advantage in 
the process. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I hope he can stay 
for awhile, because I should like to have 
a dialog with him; but before that I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for a most excellent, sincere, and 
thoughtful presentation of the problem. 
The only reason there has been no ap- 
1 is there are not enough Members 

ere. 

I believe the gentleman put his finger 
on a central point, that this body to a 
man would resist communism and would 
resist totalitarianism when we recognize 
it. That is not the issue. I believe there 
have been occasions when we have not 
been as successful in opposing commu- 
nism as we would like. The Hungarian 
freedom fighters may think so. There are 
those who would prefer a more expedi- 
tious removal of the Communists from 
Cuba. 

There are occasions when logistic, 
manpower, and other considerations tell 
us to do something less than we would 
like to do in ridding the world of all its 
evils. 

Again I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman for his initiative with respect 
to House Concurrent Resolution 508, of 
which I am proud to be a cosponsor. 

I do not believe a person has to be 
either a hawk or a dove to support this 
kind of legislation. I do feel that respon- 
sible legislators would want to give sup- 
port to this resolution, to have this body 
assume its full constitutional respon- 
sibility and prerogative with regard to 
the critical issue in Vietnam and all that 
it implies. 

Certainly when we voted to support 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in August 
1964 we did not contemplate the kind of 
military engagement in which the Na- 
tion is now participating. We did not at 
that time consider we were departing 
from the recommendations of former 
President Eisenhower who said on sey- 
eral occasions, in substance, as follows: 


I do not envision the need of any appreci- 
able American forces. 


And further: 


Additional ground forces should come 
from Asiatic and European troops already 
in the region. 
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- This same expression was voiced by 
President Johnson when he was a candi- 
date for election in 1964. 

Yet we find we have departed from 
this role as advisers to the South Viet- 
namese and we are rapidly becoming, it 
seems to me, the principal participants. 
This is rapidly being converted, it does 
appear, into an American war instead 
of one in which we are assisting the 
South Vietnamese with regard to their 
battle. 

At any rate, it seems very clear that 
the appropriate committees of the House 
of Representatives should review this 
subject, should undertake to determine 
a policy that is representative of the 
views of the Members of the House of 
Representatives and, as representatives 
of the people, the views of the American 
people at large. 

Certainly this could contribute sub- 
stantially to a greater unity of purpose 
and objective. It could result in much 
closer cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government with regard 
to this serious military dilemma in which 
we find ourselves. It would strengthen the 
Nation. I know a number of us are dis- 
heartened and disillusioned with regard 
to the participation by the South Viet- 
namese themselves. I know when I visited 
Vietnam more than 2 years ago I ex- 
pressed the feeling at that time of the 
indifference of a large part of the Viet- 
namese population. Yet I think that ap- 
praisal has come to be agreed upon as & 
proper analysis of the attitude of a large 
part of the South Vietnamese population. 

Also I know that there has been disap- 
pointment with regard to the South Viet- 
namese military forces which we have 
tried to train. Here after a period of 12 
or 14 years of undertaking to establish a 
good, sound military force in Vietnam, we 
find that of the 700,000 who are in the 
South Vietnamese military, only a very 
small percentage can be considered as 
competent military personnel which you 
can rely upon. I know our military ofi- 
cers are disappointed in their reliance 
which they find impossible to place in the 
South Vietnamese military leaders. I 
know there is also great disappointment 
on our part at the reluctance of our al- 
lies in Europe and our friends in Europe 
to participate in any way in this. As a 
matter of fact, we find that they are in 
opposition to our South Vietnamese pol- 
icy. I think that could come in for very 
careful scrutiny and review if we could 
have a hearing on this resolution. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, hearings before 
appropriate House committees and open 
and full debate on the floor of the House 
of Representatives could bring to light 
the present-day objectives and purposes 
of our Nation in Vietnam. They could 
help to enlighten the American people 
and help to unite the American people 
behind a policy which has wide general 
public support. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I commend the gen- 
tlemen from Illinois and commend to the 
entire membership and commend par- 
ticularly to the leaders of the adminis- 
tration and to the President the impor- 
tance of having hearings on this resolu- 
tion and of bringing it in in some revised 
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form, perhaps, or bringing some resolu- 
tion to the floor of the House for adop- 
tion at an early date to reflect the atti- 
tude of the Congress and to reflect in turn 
the attitude of the Nation in regard to 
this subject. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may be permitted to 
revise and extend their remarks at the 
conclusion of this special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I thank 
him for his leadership on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there are probably 
as many reasons for sponsoring this 
House concurrent resolution as there are 
people who are sponsoring it. I recall 
when the resolution was first intro- 
duced—and I was one of the cosponsors 
of a much smaller group than is now in- 
terested in the resolution—that some of 
the questions that were asked implied ap- 
peasement and that we were perhaps the 
cut-and-run boys and so forth. I am one 
of those people who believe the option of 
marching our men down to the ships and 
bringing them home tomorrow as a re- 
sult of a unilateral decision is simply 
not open to us. It may be that there are 
other options in this war which are 
open to us than the one we are follow- 
ing, however. Regardless of how you feel 
about the Vietnamese war, no one in this 
body can deny that the American people 
are very seriously divided. It is an issue 
of leadership. The White House has not 
united the country on this issue. The 
country must be united if we are to at- 
tempt to conduct as large and as ter- 
rible a war as the war in Vietnam. We 
have been drifting now too long. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that the legislative process 
lends itself rather well to this task of 
clarifying and unifying the national 
will and hope? 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished gentleman from Tllinois 
will yield further, that is exactly the 
reason I am a cosponsor of this resolu- 
tion. I am concerned. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I feel that the time is late for a 
union of the country on this issue behind 
some policy which the country can ac- 
cept. I said in attending the initial press 
conference when this resolution was 
presented that a year earlier I would not 
have supported the resolution, because 
I felt that it might contribute to divi- 
sions which did not then exist. I do 
not think anyone can deny that divi- 
sions are very real and very dangerous 
and confusing and perplexing to the 
young men who are fighting for our 
cause in Vietnam, whether it is right 
or wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my further opinion 
that the implications of the past few 
days add considerably to the necessity 
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for congressional debate on the Vietnam 
war. I say that because it is quite ap- 
parent we are going to have a debate on 
Vietnam in the political arena during 
the spring and summer that is to come. 
This debate can be terribly destructive. 
It can be destructive because I per- 
sonally feel that it may be the wrong 
arena. The Congress of the United 
States, however, made up of the elected 
representatives of the people of the coun- 
try, is at least in the literal wording of 
the Constitution, responsible for a dec- 
laration of war. This makes Congress the 
appropriate arena, while the campaign 
trail is not. 

Mr. Speaker, good leadership is needed 
and needed desperately at this time 
when we are floundering and drifting 
and are divided in ways that can be 
inimicable to the long-term best interest 
of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that there are 
very strong constitutional arguments 
that can be made; I realize that there are 
legalistic arguments that can be made. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I am concerned about 
this country. To unite the country I 
would like to see this body—for which 
I have a great respect—debate this issue, 
now long overdue. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that as the 
result of this debate we are likely to come 
up with any dramatic change in the 
course of this war. This is my personal 
view. As I said earlier, many Members 
who have cosponsored this resolution 
will come to different conclusions than 
this. However, it cannot but help explain 
the purposes of the United States, it can- 
not fail to help unite the American peo- 
ple at a time when the United States of 
America should be united, at a time 
when we are engaged in such a massive 
effort. 

Mr. Speaker, insofar as I am con- 
cerned debate at this point in time will 
be constructive. Therefore, I am proud to 
join in the sponsorship of this resolu- 
tion. I feel that its adoption is desperate- 
ly needed. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for his very 
constructive thoughts. No human being 
could fail to feel compassion for the 
President of the United States in view 
of the situation in which our country 
finds itself at the present time. 

Even if the pressures of the campaign 
year and the pressures which inevitably 
are going to result from the getting into 
the campaign by a widely known chal- 
lenger in the person of the junior Sen- 
ator from New York, even if these were 
not present as influences upon the of- 
fice of the President, he would have a 
tough job indeed. 

The gentleman from New York has 
certainly added an important item to this 
discussion when he points out the addi- 
tional need at this hour on the eve of 
a heated, divisive presidential campaign, 
for the Congress itself to deal with this 
all-important concern which certainly 
is not exceeded by any other problem on 
the national scene. By dealing with it 
on the congressional angle, hammering 
out as a result of the legislative process 
a single statement, a single legislative 
document, I believe in this manner a lot 
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could be done to ease the problems of 
the President, as well as to get the course 
and policy in Vietnam moving in a di- 
rection more broadly supported by the 
American people. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Before the time has 
expired, I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the gentleman from Mlinois 
for the very real leadership he has shown 
in this effort to secure a broader debate 
in this separate but hopefully equal pody 
of our legislative branches. The instances 
he related earlier in the day of the ques- 
tioning he had undergone in his dis- 
trict, and the dilemma it posed to him, 
is one that has been faced by many. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I surely want to thank 
the gentleman for his interest in foreign 
affairs; as a member of the committee he 
is well known, and I believe we all owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his services. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Although I meant to stress the feeling 
that the greatest need is possibly a united 
front in the greatest issue we have on 
the national scene, I do believe it is very 
important for this body also to explore 
the constitutional question. I did not 
mean to brush that aside. We are going 
to have other situations like this. Cer- 
tainly the Founding Fathers intended 
that Congress would play a significant 
part in any process which, legally or not, 
adds up to a substantial commitment of 
men and materiel in a situation resem- 
bling war. I believe that if we are to be 
full-partnership Government with re- 
spect to the greatest issue of our time, we 
must resolve by debate what our posture 
is going to be with respect to the 
undeclared war, and this should be 
done regardless of the merits of the 
war in Vietnam. This must be done if we 
are to have a blueprint for active and 
coequal participation in future consid- 
erations of this sort. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I too 
want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Illinois for the energy and thought that 
he has put into the very important sub- 
ject at hand. 

I believe that it might be appropriate 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
copy of testimony which I presented to 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress in June of 1965, where I 
raised this subject of the role of the legis- 
lative branch in the foreign policy and 
national decisionmaking process. In the 
testimony I suggested that we did not 
know what the proper balance should be. 

I must confess today, almost 3 years 
later, I still do not know. My concern is 
that even if we have the proper balance 
today between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches in this area, which I doubt, 
it would have been wrong to have arrived 
where we have arrived on any basis other 
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than a systematic and thoughtful study 
of the constitutional background, the 
pressures, the demands, and needs of 
the 1960’s. 

I am acutely aware of the fact that 
this has not been done on any thought- 
ful basis. It has been the result of a series 
of statutes passed over a period of many 
decades. Precedents have been estab- 
lished where today the meaning of the 
term “declaration of war” may well be 
out of date. We have gone through a 
series of interventions, police actions, and 
limited wars. Indeed, the Executive needs 
parcels of extraordinary power to deal 
with extraordinary situations. However, 
I question whether the Executive should 
have the range of powers in the range of 
situations that is the case today. 

The following is my testimony before 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress which was presented 
on June 2, 1965, close to 3 years ago: 

ConGrEss AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


(Testimony of DonaLp RUMSFELD before Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, June 2, 1965) 

In the mid 1800's, Alexis deTocqueville 
said: “We have seen that the Federal Consti- 
tution entrusts the permanent direction of 
the external interests of the Nation to the 
President and the Senate, which tends in 
some degree to detach the general foreign 
policy of the Union from the direct control 
of the people. It cannot therefore be asserted 
with truth that the foreign affairs of the 
state are conducted by the democracy.” 

This quotation and events of recent years 
raise the question as to whether the balance 
in our system of Government would be more 
perfect if the Congress as a whole, and par- 
ticularly the House of Representatives, had a 
larger legislative role in the area of foreign 
policy. Areas for possible consideration in 
this connection include: 

1. The proposal to amend the Constitution 
to give the House of Representatives, along 
with the Senate, authority to ratify treaties. 
This problem was brought to mind with the 
recent consideration of the International 
Coffee Agreement which came about as a 
result of the treaty which had never been 
considered by the House of Representatives, 
and yet House action was required to enact 
the implementing legislation to fulfill U.S. 
treaty obligations. 

2. The proposal to strengthen the role of 
Congress in the field of national security and 
foreign policy by the creation of a permanent 
Joint Committee for National Security with 
authority to make findings and recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate legislative commit- 
tees. x 
Finally, I am of the opinion that it might 
be appropriate at this point in history for a 
study of the nature of the Constitutional 
authority granted the Congress with respect 
to foreign and military affairs, For example, 
at the time the Constitution was drafted, the 
meaning of the word “war” was reasonably 
well understood. The United States position 
with respect to World War I and World War 
II was clear. However, more recently, and 
particularly in Korea, Vietnam, and the 
Dominican Republic, the United States has 
pursued military actions which by any rea- 
sonable definition constitute warfare. These 
actions were at the direction of the President 
and without any official declaration of war 
by the Congress. 

Our Constitution created separate branches 
of the Federal Government and attempted 
to establish checks and balances between 
these branches. Undoubtedly, the Congress 
was given the power to declare war for a 
reason, Today the United States is engaged 
in an undeclared war in Vietnam. This, I 
believe, raises a number of questions: 
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Does the concept of declaring of war need 
updating? 

What was the original Constitutional 
intent? 

Should Congress hold additional hearings 
on such matters, or merely let the “Teach- 
Ins” serve as a platform for debate on foreign 
policy? 

If hearings should be held, which commit- 
tees should be involved? 

What is Congress’ proper role today in 
these areas of foreign policy and undeclared 
war, in view of the advent of nuclear weap- 
onry and the modern technology of warfare 
and the need for centralized control and 
decision making? 

Is the normal authorization and appro- 
priation process sufficient and/or is it being 
utilized adequately, to fill the desirable Con- 
gressional role in this area? 

Is Congress effectively exercising its power 
of appropriation to involve sufficiently the 
Representative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the basic issues underlying our 
foreign commitments—and a declaration of 
war is only one point on the spectrum in 
this regard? 

Is the Congressional check on Executive 
action in the increasingly important area of 
intelligence, counterinsurgency, and covert 
military operations adequate? 

With the improbability of wars on the 
scale of 19th and early 20th century con- 
flicts and the increasing likelihood of so- 
called “cold war” wars, and the resulting use 
of programs of counterinsurgency, do we need 
to define the various war situations that we 
are likely to face and evaluate the desirable 
Congressional role—which might vary con- 
siderably—in each? 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee. The world is constantly changing. 
Even meanings of words are continuously 
changing. I do not pretend to know the 
answers to the questions I have raised. Nor 
do I make any specific observations or rec- 
ommendations with respect to current U.S. 
foreign policy. Rather, I am raising these 
questions in the sincere hope that your Com- 
mittee will consider, and hopefully shed 
some light on this question of Congress and 
its role in the foreign and military activities 
of the Federal Government—a matter I be- 
lieve to be of great significance to the Nation 
and our system of Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks. 
Let me thank you and the members of this 
Committee for giving me this opportunity to 
make these comments concerning the Con- 
gress, an arm of Government for which I 
have such deep respect. 

Certainly, the future of the Congress and 
to a major extent the success of our Govern- 
ment rest in your hands and in the ability 
of the Members of this Congress to come to 
grips aggressively and creatively with the 
problems of our time. The people of the 
Country will be grateful to you and the Con- 
gress for making this effort on behalf of our 
system of Government. 

Congress must be able to do more than 
merely nod yes“ or “no” to Presidential pro- 
posals—whether out of apelike obedience or 
uninformed obstinacy. For our system to 
bring forth the best solutions to the increas- 
ingly complex national and international 
problems, Members of Congress must have 
the assistance to gather and the time to study 
information on the important issues, rela- 
tively free of non-legislative details, as well 
as the desire, imagination, and courage to en- 
act constructive programs for the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, regrettably, the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress decided against undertaking 
the kind of study and review of this sub- 
ject which I recommended in 1965. How- 
ever, in their final report, they recom- 
mended that a permanent Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations be 
created, and that that committee under- 
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take the task I have outlined. Unfortu- 
nately, while the bill which encompasses 
the proposals of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress passed 
the U.S. Senate many months ago, it is 
still bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. As a result, the increasingly ur- 
gent assignments of the proposed Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations 
are being needlessly delayed. 

The following are separate views 
which were attached to the report on the 
bill, H.R. 5665, reported by the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
on August 5, 1965, of the 89th Congress, 
first session. In this statement, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Grirrin]— 
now in the other body—and I discussed 
one aspect of the problem which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] has 
brought before the House this afternoon. 
The separate views follow: 

THE QUESTION ON PRESIDENTIAL “PEACETIME” 
+ War Powers 

H.R. 5665 represents but one small step in 
the post-World War II trend toward the 
voluntary piecemeal yielding up of Congress 
constitutional responsibility with respect to 
its powers relating to the declaring of war. 
The various legislative committees of the 
Congress deal separately with a whole range 
of proposals relating directly or indirectly to 
the Executive’s “emergency” or “war” pow- 
ers, not on a systematic basis based on a 
comprehensive study of this significant con- 
stitutional question, but rather on a plece- 
meal basis, in each seemingly minor instance 
to meet a very real and often pressing need 
of the moment. 

The United States—according to top ad- 
ministration officials—is at war, whatever 
that means, I suggest that it is past time for 
the Congress to undertake a comprehensive 
study of this question in an attempt to de- 
fine present meanings of such terms as “war,” 
“limited war,” “conflict,” “police action,” and 
other types of military or quasi-military in- 
volvements and, in fact, the whole spectrum 
of war situations which have or might re- 
place the more conventional wars of past dec- 
ades. Such a study should include consid- 
eration of each legislative committee’s in- 
volvement in issues of national security and 
foreign policy and of existing statutes relat- 
ing to presidential powers in situations short 
of declared war. Earlier this year in my testi- 
mony before the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, I urged that 
that committee consider this problem area 
(see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 13, 
pp. 18459-18460) . 

Further, I urge that consideration be given 
to establishing policy guidelines with respect 
to the desirable degree of congressional in- 
volvement in each such situation and, con- 
versely, the degree to which it is desirable 
to expand or decrease Presidential power in 
the various undeclared war situations so 
defined. 

It is not necessary, desirable, or even safe 
for Congress to drift along with the country 
obviously at war, without either declaring 
war (which I am not suggesting) or, at least, 
redefining the term “war.” It is the Con- 
gress’ responsibility to determine and de- 
fine, within the Constitution, the desirable 
degree of congressional involvement in the 
conduct of foreign policy and national se- 
curity decisionmaking, and establish reason- 
able criteria upon which the distribution 
of power between Congress and the excutive 
can be effected in an era of “limited war.” 
Unless this is done, the once delicate balance 
of power between these two branches of 
Government will be decisively altered. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be easy to dismiss the questions 
raised on this rather obscure bill in that by 
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itself this bill has little . How- 
ever, if the Congress continues to dismiss 
such questions on this and similar bills, and 
on the constitutional question here raised, 
it is ignoring an issue vital to the existence 
of our system of Government. Possibly, it 
is wise to extend the “peacetime” emer- 
gency war powers of the President as is done 
by this bill, but it is clearly unwise to do so 
on any basis other than on a thoughtfully 
conceived systematic basis. 

Congress should not continue to run the 
risk of being held accountable by future 
generations as bearing the principal responsi- 
bility for the inevitable alteration, or, to be 
specific diminution, of its role, and thereby 
of the people’s role, in world affairs, and for 
the revision and violation of our system of 
checked and balanced power. 


Mr. Speaker, turning more specifically 
to the subject of Vietnam, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point my addi- 
tional views in which the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. DoE] joined, which ap- 
peared in House Report No. 2257, dated 
October 12, 1966. This report was issued 
by the Committee on Government Op- 
erations of the House of Representatives, 
as the result of a lengthy investigation 
of the nonmilitary side of the war in 
Vietnam, which was conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
and Government Information. The addi- 
tional views follow: 


INTRODUCTION 


The undersigned concur in the facts devel- 
oped and support the recommendations set 
forth in the committee report. Because legis- 
lative aspects of U.S. involvement in south- 
east Asia fall within the jurisdictions of sev- 
eral committees of the House, the committee 
report properly is limited to the areas of 
jurisdiction of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The following comments 
are a result of the fact that the findings and 
recommendations of the committee and, in- 
deed, the success of the U.S. economic and 
military assistance in southeast 
Asia, must be considered in a broader context. 

FINDINGS 

The committee report points up glaring 
deficiencies which were found to exist in 
many aspects of the various U.S. nonmilitary 
activities in South Vietnam. They include: 

A shocking absence of adequate inspection 
and review by AID in administering the com- 
modity import program and other assistance 
activities. 

AID’s failure to conduct even the minimal 
number of audits necessary to ascertain the 
effectiveness of present levels of assistance. 

The General Accounting Office, the various 
military accounting agencies, the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture, the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, and the Post Exchange 
Services have either failed to conduct audits 
and reviews in Vietnam or have done so only 
on a limited and haphazard basis. 

AID officials in Vietnam have held up the 
Initiation and the completion of necessary 
audits on AlD's operations in that country. 

Some functions of the assistance programs 
are overstaffed, while others are seriously 
undermanned. 

The high turnover and lack of training 
and experience of some personnel have re- 
sulted in serious deficiencies. 

The United States has failed to establish 
the necessary leverage with respect to the 
joint United States-South Vietnamese effort 
especially since the dramatic change in the 
US. commitment since 1964. 

AID and the other U.S. agencies have failed 
to staff programs in Vietnam with personnel 
having adequate language ability. 

Port operations in Vietnam have been dis- 
organized wit, the result that substantial 
numbers of ships have had to wait for long 
periods before unloading cargoes. 
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tion in port operations has re- 
sulted in the diversion, theft, and spoilage of 
large amounts of cargo. 

Too little emphasis has been placed on 
civilian medical assistance. 

The result of these deficiencies in opera- 
tions in Vietnam has been that the U.S. 
economic assistance programs have failed 
to appreciably assist the Vietmamese in de- 
veloping a more stable and secure society. 

The committee report states in its con- 
clusions as follows: 

“The American taxpayer has a right to 
expect that the degree of economic progress 
realized in Vietnam is commensurate with 
the vast expansion of the U.S. program of 
economic assistance. U.S. officials must not 
hesitate to insist, when necessary, upon the 
kind of cooperation in the economic field 
which the GVN has already promised on 
numerous occasions, most notably at the 
Honolulu Conference in February of this 
year.” 

The findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations of the committee report, while 
valid and important—and which will un- 
doubtedly result in savings to the American 
taxpayer—do not touch the broader problem. 

THE PROBLEM 

The United States has committed billions 
of dollars and hundreds of thousands of mil- 
itary and civilian personnel to Vietnam. 
Thousands of lives have been lost and addi- 
tional heavy losses can be expected. Equally 
important, precious time has been lost. Uniess 
we can advance the economic, political, and 
social development of Vietnam, any military 
success will be limited and of little lasting 
value. 

Twelve years have elapsed since we began 
contributing economic assistance and man- 
power to South Vietnam. Yet, that nation 
continues to face political instability, lack a 
sense of nationhood, and to suffer social, 
religious, and regional factionalism and 
severe economic dislocations. Inflation con- 
tinues to mount, medical care remains in- 
adequate, land reform is virtually nonexist- 
ent, agricultural and education advances are 
minimal, and the development of an honest, 
capable, and responsible civil service has 
hardly begun. Communist military activities 
in Vietnam continue, land areas under dis- 
pute remain at a high and relatively constant 
level, acts of terrorism occur daily, even in 
supposedly secure areas. 

The nature of the struggle in southeast 
Asia is relatively new. One seldom sees large 
armies massed along a well-defined front. 
The pressures being exerted by the Viet- 
namese Communists to undermine the South 
Vietnamese Government are more subtle, but 
no less effective. The well-disciplined and 
flexible tactics of the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists, the highly developed infrastructure, the 
access to nearby sanctuaries, the absence of 
a language capability on the part of U.S. 
personnel, the shortage of Vietnamese mili- 
tary and civil leadership, and the tragic 
scars on the Vietnamese people after decades 
of war, all have made the task more difficult. 

It is anticipated by the administration that 
with the dramatic military buildup, the 
United States can gain a measure of military 
success. But it must be realized that such 
success will be only temporary, lacking con- 
siderably greater progress in the nonmili’ 
aspects of the problems in South Vietnam. 
Surely the gravest problem facing the United 
States and the Government of South Viet- 
nam is the almost total lack of success on 
the nonmilitary side of the effort. All could 
be wasted unless the political instability, 
religious and regional differences, and the 
severe economic difficulties are remedied. 

CONCLUSION 


Recognizing the difficulties, the fact re- 
mains that lacking success in meeting the 
economic social and political problems, the 
U.S. effort, with thousands dead and billions 
spent and precious time lost, could be com- 
pletely wasted. 
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If there is a single lesson to be drawn thus 
far from our experience in South Vietnam, 
it is that the United States, and, indeed, the 
free world, have failed thus far to develop 
strategies, programs and techniques to meet 
the Communist pressures which exist in 
southeast Asia and elsewhere in the world, 
point to point, early. 

We have failed to develop the capability 
to assist a nation requesting our aid in 
developing political, economic, and social 
stability. We have found that the today 
crude, World War II type responses to these 
new and more subtle pressures are inade- 
quate, often ineffective, and frequently in- 
applicable. Without political and economic 
stability, without a sense of nationhood, 
without the forms of citizen action and 
responsibility, which we in this country take 
for granted and which have been the source 
of our progress, the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple will be unable to retain any measure of 
freedom which the United States might be 
able to help them achieve. 

While the committee report points out 
specific shortcomings in the administration 
and audit of current programs, it fails to 
point out that a complete review of U.S. 
policies and programs with respect to the 
nonmilitary side of the effort must be under- 
taken if we are to reverse this trend. 

It is essential, therefore, that the United 
States establish policies and priorities which 
will meet the political, social, and economic 
situation as it exists. It is also essential that 
the United States develop the necessary man- 
agement tools and administrative skills to 
carry out such policies and programs effec- 
tively. 

The committee investigation pointed up 
serious problems relating to the administra- 
tion of programs of the United States in 
South Vietnam. The administration has dem- 
onstrated a willingness, although belatedly, 
to undertake necessary changes to implement 
many of the recommendations made in the 
report. But this is not enough. The admin- 
istration has failed thus far to undertake 
a broader re-evaluation of our policies and 
approaches, No matter how efficiently the 
present policies are administered, the real 
problem is the development, by the United 
States, preferably working in cooperation 
with other free nations rather than alone 
or almost alone as at present, of programs 
and techniques and approaches more suit- 
able to meeting the pressures as they exist 
in Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, let me again commend 
the coauthors of this resolution, and par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, FINDLEY], for focusing the atten- 
tion of the House on this exceedingly im- 
portant, and I might add, complex and 
difficult question. If we in the 90th Con- 
gress fail to apply our energies and at- 
tention to these issues, the problems of 
our country and its system of govern- 
ment will increase and be more difficult 
to solve in later Congresses. The problem 
will not just go away. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank each of the 139 Members 
of this body who have given support to 
this approach by being cosponsors of this 
concurrent resolution, and especially to 
the Members of this body who have par- 
ticipated in what I consider to be a very 
helpful dialog here this afternoon. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed resolution which our colleagues 
are discussing today, represents the only 
practicable way of obtaining rational and 
responsible congressional consideration 
of U.S. policy in the one area which is 
drastically affecting the lives of all our 
people—the war in Vietnam. 

Whatever our views, as individuals, 
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may be with respect to this war, no one 
can deny that our position in Vietnam 
has been weakened, that the administra- 
tion has so far refused to reexamine its 
position there in any fundamental way, 
and that as a result there is today more 
dissatisfaction with U.S. policy than at 
any time in the past. 

Congress, Mr. Speaker, cannot avoid 
its responsibility to the Nation. We can- 
not refuse to involve ourselves, in an 
orderly and systematic way, in the re- 
assessment of a policy that has divided 
the country, weakened our economy, and 
exposed our Government to attack from 
all sides. 

Such congressional review of our Viet- 
nam policy cannot but strengthen our 
country. Whatever recommendations 
may be made by the appropriate com- 
mittees, whatever action may be taken 
by the Congress, we shall be better in- 
formed and more united as a result. This 
is true, I believe, because Congress, 
which represents the entire American 
people in the most direct possible way, 
has never expressed a judgment about 
our policy in Vietnam or about any of 
the numerous. alternatives which have 
been proposed. Aside from the more or 
less routine approval of military author- 
ization and appropriations bills, Congress 
as a body has played a passive and per- 
missive role with regard to the Vietnam 
war. The time for something more and 
something better has clearly arrived. 

At the very least, Mr. Speaker, a con- 
gressional review of our position in Viet- 
nam can help to focus light and intelli- 
gent thought on the several alternative 
policies which good and patriotic Ameri- 
cans have proposed—alternatives which 
the administration is fond of soliciting 
but most reluctant to consider. 

When I first joined last year with a 
number of our colleagues in sponsoring 
the resolution to review our Vietnam pol- 
icy, I concluded my statement to the 
House as follows: 

During the years of our involvement in 
Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, our commitment has 
grown to the point where it now extends to 
nearly half a million young Americans and 
tens of billions of American dollars. Is it too 
much to ask, I wonder, for Congress to stop 
long enough to consider in depth what we 
are doing, and why, and where we are going? 
We owe it to our people and to our own self- 
respect as a great legislative institution. 


That commitment, Mr. Speaker, has 
now passed the half million mark in 
American troops and the $30-billion-a- 
year level in American funds, with a 
great deal more of each under active con- 
sideration. Under the circumstances, I do 
not see how Congress can possibly justify 
continued failure to involve itself in these 
momentous decisions. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember, 58 Members of this distinguished 
body called for a congressional review 
of fundamental policy in Southeast Asia. 
I was privileged to have been one of that 
group. 

Conditions have reached so compelling 
a point that today an additional 79 of 
our colleagues—making a total of 137— 
have joined in our efforts to seek a con- 
gressional determination of why present 
policies have won little, if any, advantage 
to our Nation or to the people of Viet- 
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nam, and give no prospect for improve- 
ment. 

The question with which we are con- 
cerned here goes beyond the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam and strikes to the 
very roots of those responsibilities Con- 
gress has in establishing national policy. 

I submit that Congress, the represent- 
ative of the American people, has the 
prerogative and the duty to examine 
basic policies and commitments, and to 
examine their effectiveness in achieving 
national objectives—especially when 
every facet of our social, economia and 
political fabric is effected. 

The Vietnam dilemma has wracked the 
country. Our young men are dying at on 
increasing rate. The cost of the conflict 
continues to mount. Vital domestic pro- 
grams are floundering. Our economy is 
in jeopardy. Our people are thoroughly 
confused, disturbed and divided. And to 
what end? 

Existing policies have failed. New ones 
are imperative. Congress cannot run a 
war, nor are we who have joined in this 
concurrent resolution attempting to do 
so. But Congress cannot remain a spec- 
tator on the sidelines. 

The need for action is now. The time 
for action is now. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1967, I introduced a resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent Resolution 
508— along with a number of other Mem- 
bers. The key language reads: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
concurrent resolution the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress shall immediately 
consider and report to their respective bodies 
their determination as to whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect 
to policies in Southeast Asia. 


Mr. Speaker, our foreign policy is drift- 
ing. Our men are dying. Our treasure is 
flowing out. The people, through their 
elected Representatives, are entitled to 
know what. policies their leaders intend 
to pursue. They are entitled to participate 
in the formulation of such policies, Our 
citizens are patriotic. We believe in rep- 
resentative government and in freedom. 
We back the defense of our country. We 
agree that communism should be re- 
sisted. But we insist on our right to know 
where our leaders are taking us and what 
they intend to do. If Communist expan- 
sion is the foe, why do we court it in one 
part of the world but fight it to the death 
in another? 

Congress is constitutionally a coequal 
branch of the Government. It must ex- 
ercise its authority and responsibilities 
to determine our policies. Urgently, we 
need to know what are the administra- 
tion’s goals, commitments, and inten- 
tions in Southeast Asia. Do they have 
any? Or do they merely intend to dance 
to the tune of the aggressors until Amer- 
ica is exhausted? 

The hour is late and the danger to our 
country is growing. In the name of the 
people and for the sake of our future, 
Congress must act. 


HISTORICAL ATTITUDES OF OUR 
PEOPLE DURING OUR NATION’S 
WARS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 35 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened attentively to the various speak- 
ers today. 

I certainly believe there should be no 
limiting of the discussion of our policy 
or any other policy in the Congress. 

Under our system of government the 
conduct of our foreign policy is in the 
hands of the president and his appointees 
in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Of course, the legislative branch of the 
Government has its constitutional pre- 
rogatives. We legislate to raise armies, 
navies, and the air force and so on. 

We also fund the armed troops and 
fund the execution of the policy and pro- 
grams adopted in our foreign affairs 
with other nations. 

But, as I have listened today to the 
discussion, it recalls to my mind some 
similar periods in our Nation’s history. 

The past is prolog to the present. On 
every hand you hear today that the war 
in Vietnam is more opposed than any 
war in our Nation’s history. 

We also hear that the people are con- 
fused by our excuses and justifications 
for the war in Southeast Asia. 

It simply is not an historical fact that 
this war is opposed more than any other 
war in our history. 

I will show this to be true by recalling 

some historical facts which no one can 
deny. 
It is a fact that people are confused by 
our reasons and justifications for the 
Vietnam struggle, but so has it been in 
every war that the United States has 
waged. 

If there is more confusion today in the 
people’s minds than in previous wars, it 
could be for the reason that never before 
has there been such extensive and in- 
tensive coverage of a war. 

Never before have we used the mass 
media of communications of such a va- 
riety as newspapers and radio in World 
War II and the Korean War, but in the 
Vietnam war we have added the power- 
ful visual media of television and by 
documentary films and instant satellite 
transmission. The public has been bom- 
barded by the numerous television and 
radio broadcasters during almost every 
hour of the day. 

Many of the broadcasters, in fact most 
of them, color the facts by their own in- 
terperations. Many of them are ideologi- 
cally opposed to the war and many of 
them are ideologically in support of the 
war. 

Therefore, the public is rightfully con- 
fused because of the abundance of con- 
flicting views and newspaper stories and 
pictures. 

Confusion and lack of information, 
however, has existed in every war. So 
a brief résumé of different war periods is 
in order. 

American experience in wartime from 
1776 to the present time produces five 
basic concluslons. 

First, wars begin with enthusiastic 
support. 

Then criticism of the President and 
his administration steadily mounts. 

Second, opposition includes many citi- 
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zens in Congress, the press, schools, and 
the public. 

Third, economic troubles explain much 
of the opposition. 

Fourth, there is a generally consider- 
able suppression of the more unpopular 
forms of dissent. 

Fifth, when the war is over the critics 
5 it was an act of statesmanship af ter 

1. 

Let us start out with the first war that 
our country engaged in—the Revolution- 
ary War, from 1776 to 1781. 


I. THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


In the Revolutionary War only about 
40 percent of the people supported the 
war. About 35 percent supported the 
British Tories. The rest did not care. 

Led by Anglican churchmen, including 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, the first postwar 
Bishop of the American Anglican 
Church, and also many wealthy families, 
including Galloway of Maryland, Leon- 
ard and Sewall from Massachusetts, the 
opposition were vociferous against the 
war. 

There were economic problems. Im- 
ports from England stopped. Merchants, 
farmers—rice and tobacco—and fisher- 
men suffered especially. Soaring inflation 
hit the towns. Laborers and artisans and 
clergy were hard hit, 

One leading critic said that if the war 
stopped, agriculture and industry would 
revive and “everything would return to 
its pristine state of prosperity.” 

Rev. Samuel Seabury and others were 
imprisoned. Some critics narrowly es- 
caped lynching. Others fled to the Brit- 
ish, abroad, or to Canada. At one time a 
prison camp held the former Governor of 
New Jersey and the mayor of New York. 

My conclusion is that when peace and 
victory came, a romantic view of the 
struggle that many thought could not be 
won replaced the gloom and defeatism of 
the war years. 

II. THE WAR OF 1812 


Let us now go to the War of 1812. The 
majority of the country backed the war 
at the outset, but 62 Members out of 184 
in both Houses voted against the Dec- 
laration of War—a third of the Members 
of both Houses voted against the war— 
and soon New England’s opposition 
mounted in face of defeats and economic 
problems. Men and money were refused 
for the war. Opposition spread to the 
South and West. 

The Hartford Convention advised 
States to resist conscription while a Brit- 
ish Army was at the gates of New Or- 
leans. 

The Governor of Massachusetts sent a 
three-man delegation to Washington to 
take the surrender, so he thought, of a 
beaten administration and a defeated 
country. 

The “best” men of New England were 
in the forefront. Daniel Webster made a 
speech of criticism so bitter it was sup- 
pressed for 100 years. He spoke of a gov- 
ernment “more tyrannical, more arbi- 
trary, more dangerous, more allied to 
blood and murder, more full of every 
form of mischief, more productive of 
every sort of misery than had been exer- 
cised by any civilized government, with a 
single exception, in modern times.” 

William Ellery Channing condemned 
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the war from the pulpit. William Cullen 
Bryant wrote poems against it. President 
Timothy Dwight of Yale toasted British 
victories. The list of critics reads like a 
Who's Who” of New England at that 
time. 

Yes, at that time we had economic 
problems. Shipping and trade were de- 
pressed. Inflation mounted. The Boston 
Gazette warned: 

Any man who lends his money to the gov- 
ernment at the present time will forfeit all 
claim to common honesty and common cour- 
tesy among all true friends of the country. 


The Government cut off funds for 
State militias in States whose Governors 
refused use of the militia in the war, and 
mobs sometimes took a hand—for exam- 
ple, demolishing the plant for a news- 
paper in Baltimore that advocated peace. 

As the war neared an end, it seemed 
that only President Madison and Gen- 
eral Jackson still stood firm. That was 
enough. 

The Treaty of Ghent was signed, and 
Jackson won the Battle of New Orleans 
2 weeks later. He had not even heard 
about the treaty being signed. 

The three peace delegates from Hart- 
ford were described in the New York 
National Advocate as follows: 

Missing: Three well looking, responsible 
men, who appeared to be traveling toward 
Washington, disappeared suddenly from 
Gadsby’s Hotel in Baltimore on Monday 
evening last, and have not since been heard 
from. They were observed to be very melan- 
choly on hearing the news of peace 


The Federalist Party, which had op- 
posed the war, soon disappeared. 
III. MEXICAN WAR 


Let us get to the Mexican War. I am 
giving you a little history here, gentle- 
men. At the beginning war was popular. 
The House voted 174 to 14, the Senate 
40 to 2 for the war. The Whigs pro- 
claimed that “doubt, division and re- 
proach will be unknown.” 

That is their quote. 

The mood changed dramatically as 
the war dragged on. Whig journals told 
Mexico that “her cause was just, that a 
majority of Americans detested the war, 
that our Treasury could not bear the 
cost, that our Government was incom- 
petent, that our armies could not win 
the war, and that soon the administra- 
tion would be rebuked and its policies 
reversed.” 

An administration resolution defend- 
ing the war was defeated in Congress; 
a resolution condemning it passed. 

Oh, I will tell the Members, Congress 
is a great body. It can run wars, it can 
declare foreign policy with the greatest 
of ease, because it does not have any 
responsibility. So it can say anything 
and declare anything. 

Opposition leaders: Intellectuals took 
the lead—Professor Kent of Harvard, 
James Russell Lowell, Herman Melville. 
The press joined in. The New York Trib- 
une urged withdrawal of U.S. troops. The 
Boston Atlas complained of “unsurpassed 
inefficiency.” 

Among politicians, Senator Webster 
spoke of President Polk’s “impeachable 
offense.” Senator Berrien called the war 
“a, horrible crime.” Henry Clay criticized 
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the war and so did many of his col- 
leagues. 

Rejan, the Mexican leader, told a dip- 
lomat the key to his policy was the belief 
the American people would not continue 
to support the war. And so he held on. 

Senator Calhoun raised the constitu- 
tional argument. Because Congress had 
not acted, he said: 

There is no war, according to the sense of 
our Constitution. 


Economie problems: Panic on Wall 
Street. Business failures and inflation 
widespread. 

The North American said: 

Our administration seems enamoured by 
ruin, and woos calamity for itself. 


Conclusion: A motion calling for with- 
drawal of U.S. troops was introduced 
into Congress. Then came the Battle of 
Buena Vista, and it was clear the United 
States was going to win. The resolution 
was smothered in the House. 

With peace, a Whig journal gave the 
opinion that it had been “one of the most 
brilliant wars that ever adorned the an- 
nals of any nation.” And the Whigs chose 
General Taylor as their presidential can- 
didate. 

Now, let us get to the Civil War. 

IV. CIVIL WAR 

Early enthusiasm, followed by dis- 
couragement. 

The 1862 congressional elections went 
heavily against the Republicans. In De- 
cember, a House resolution calling for 
negotiations with the South was tabled 
by only 98 to 59. 

Summer of 1864—a group of promi- 
nent Republicans organized a “Lincoln 
withdrawal” movement. A Senator friend 
said of the President: 

I fear he is a failure. 


Lincoln himself judged he could not 
be reelected. 

A Confederate general wrote his wife: 

We learn from gentlemen recently from the 
North that the Peace Party is growing rap- 
idly—that McClelland will be elected and 
that his election will bring peace—provided 
always that we continue to hold our own 
against the Yankee armies.” 


Loudest congressional critics were 
mostly “hawks”: Senators Sumner; 
Chandler, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee; Grimes, Naval Affairs 
Committee; and, in the House the Speak- 
er, Schuyler Colfax; Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania; and Ben Wade, chairman of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. 

They were going to run a war with a 
congressional committee, and they made 
18 Wade the chairman of that commit- 


The Detroit Free Press reported: 

Not a single Senator can be named as fa- 
vorable to Lincoln's renomination for Presi- 
dent. 


Much of the press was dovish“ and 
critical: New York Daily News, New York 
Tribune, New York Evening Post, Chica- 
go Times, Detroit Free Press. 

All of them were against the war. 
we had our economic problems then, 


Economic problems: Economic dis- 
content and opposition to the war pro- 
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duced draft riots. In New York, at least 
1,000 people were killed or wounded. 

Repression: Those discouraging enlist- 
ment or offering aid or comfort to the 
rebels were subject to martial law. More 
than 13,000 people were arrested. Many 
went to prison. Habeas corpus was sus- 
pended in many areas. 

The fall of Atlanta produced a dra- 
matic change of heart. A Lincoln band- 
wagon began to roll. Critics joined it. 

No record of the reaction of the New 
York Times which only a few weeks be- 
fore had said that all that could save us 
was selection of a peace commission to 
negotiate with Jefferson Davis. 

Then let us get to World War I, and 
we are getting down to where some of 
us remember. 

V. WORLD WAR I 


Opposition: Country sharply divided 
until Germans began unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. 

Even after that, some congressional 
opposition continued. 

Wilson’s request to arm the merchant- 
men was killed by a filibuster. 

Six Senators voted against a Declara- 
tion of War, as did 50 Representatives. 

Think of that. 

The IWW said: 

This is a businessman’s war, and we don’t 
see why we should go out and get shot. 


The draft iaw was passed only after a 
brisk fight. 

Congressional criticism of Wilson and 
the war mounted, including demands 
that the President abdicate control over 
military affairs. 

Eight of 12 Senators who filibustered 
against the arming of U.S. merchant 
ships were chairmen of Senate commit- 
tees, including the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Five Senate committee chair- 
men opposed the Declaration of War, 
again led by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Stone of Missouri. 

History repeats itself. 

The President’s request for a draft was 
opposed by the Speaker of the House, the 
majority leader, and the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee. 

Two sedition laws were passed. More 
than 1,500 people were arrested under 
them. Heavy sentences went to leading 
Socialists like Eugene Debs and Victor 
Berger. The producer of a movie on the 
American Revolution was sentenced to 10 
years because his picture might arouse a 
wave of anti-British feeling. 

There was a wave of anti-German 
feeling. German was dropped from the 
schools. 

I was in the freshman class of my local 
high school, and had finished 6 months 
of German, and German was dropped at 
the end of that 6 months because we 
were at war with Germany. 

German books were withdrawn from 
the libraries. German artists were re- 
fused permission to perform, like the 
famous violinist, Fritz Kreisler. 

But the most important thing we did, 
I think, in those days of war hysteria, 
was to change the name of “hamburger 
sandwich” to a “liberty sandwich,” and 
that made it digestible. “Hamburger” 
was a German name. 

So even in a relatively short war, of 
rare popularity, criticism of the Presi- 
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dent, economic problems, and internal 
repression are hard to avoid. 

Now let us get to World War IL. I was 
here in the Congress during the major 
part of that war. 

Before Pearl Harbor the isolationist 
feeling was strong, and was led by Sena- 
tors Vandenberg, Taft, Champ Clark, 
Nye, Wheeler, Murr, and La Follette. 
All of them were against the war. Six 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee were isolationists. 

The Chicago Tribune, the New York 
Daily News, and the Hearst newspapers 
were all opposed to U.S. involvement. 

Many business and labor leaders 
shared their views. Many others, too— 
na professionals, and clergymen— 

In September 1941, Walter Lippmann— 
we all know Walter Lippmann—called 
for a “clear decision to shrink the Army.” 

The attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, drowned out most of the 
critics; and, I might add, just prior to 
that the Selective Service Act passed in 
this House by one vote—just prior to the 
time the Japs hit Pearl Harbor. 

Now, we had some repression during 
that war in my own State of California. 
We interned about 117,000 Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, we became so ex- 
cited. Many of these Japanese later 
fought in the war. The 442d Regiment of 
Nisei Japanese, from Hawaii, had the 
most casualties and received the most 
bravery awards of any regiment in the 
U.S. Army. We put their parents in con- 
centration camps because we were in the 
midst of a war and we were scared. 

Juvenile delinquency rose 56 percent. 
High school enrollment dropped 56 per- 
cent. Racial tensions increased. 

The Detroit riots of June 1943 were 
among the worst of the riots. 

Labor disputes spread. Many States 
passed antilabor laws. Wartime food 
prices rose 50 percent and all prices rose 
2 percent a month after Pearl Harbor. 
Black marketing was rampant. Economic 
problems connected with the war were 
largely to blame for the opposition. 


KOREAN WAR 


Now let us get to Korea. There we find 
the usual pattern of initial enthusiasm 
and the falling off of support as hard- 
ships and frustrations increased and as 
casualty lists came in. I was in Congress 
during that time. I got letters from peo- 
ple in my district. They all wanted their 
sons home, and you could not blame 
them. They all wanted their husbands 
home, too, and you could not blame them 
for that, either. But we stood firm in Ko- 
rea, and today South Korea is a viable 
free nation. It is not a tool of the North 
Koreans and the Communist Red 
Chinese. 

It is interesting to note in January 1951 
Gallup showed 66 percent of the peo- 
ple were for pulling out of the war and 
25 percent against pulling out of the war. 
In 1952 President Truman’s popularity 
had fallen to an alltime low of 26 per- 
cent—26 percent. Contrast that with the 
popularity polls of Mr. Johnson today. 

We had our opposition leaders in the 
Congress then. Senator Taft called Ko- 
rea “an utterly useless war.” One Sena- 
tor by the name of Jenner from Indiana, 
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I believe, said that the President sent 
troops to Korea “for the specific pur- 
pose of having them defeated.” 

Eight members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services issued a joint 
statement in August 1951 attacking the 
administration for having “squandered” 
the military victory and for “keeping the 
facts from the Congress and the peo- 
ple.” The war was, judged in their words, 
“a catastrophic failure.” 

Press criticism was widespread. The 
U.S. News & World Report, the Luce 
publications, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Washington Times Herald, the Hearst 
newspapers, and a number of columnists 
all condemned the war. 

Now, no Government action of repres- 
sion of any significance occurred dur- 
ing that particular war, but the Mc- 
Carthy era was born and the frustra- 
tions of that war loaned themselves to 
a period which many of us would like 
to forget in American history. Wage and 
price controls were reinstituted and drew 
fire from both business and labor. There 
were many shortages and wide resent- 
ment against controls. As the Truman 
administration came to a close the only 
enthusiasm for resisting Communist ag- 
gression seemed to be confined to the 
President and the troops in Korea. Few 
could look ahead to the judgment made 
by Mr. Clinton Rossiter in 1956 when 
he said: 

I am ready to hazard an opinion, which 
I did not come by easily or lightly, that 
Harry Truman will eventually win a place 
as a President, if not as a hero, alongside 
Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Now we get to the war in Vietnam. 
The countries of North and South 
Vietnam were established by an inter- 
national convention known as the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. We were 
not a party to that conference, but we 
affirmed its action shortly thereafter 
when the Southeast Asia Treaty mutual 
protection of Far Eastern nations was 
signed. The United States was a signer 
of that SEATO Conference, as we know. 
President Eisenhower and later Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent military advisers and 
economic aid to the new country of 
South Vietnam. When President John- 
son became President he followed the 
lead of his two predecessors. In the 
meantime and thereafter the Com- 
munist Vietcong continued and acceler- 
ated their illegal aggression and ter- 
rorism against the new and admittedly 
unstable Government of South Vietnam. 

On August 7, 1964, the U.S. Senate by a 
vote of 88 to 2, passed by the so-called 
Gulf of Tonkin joint resolution which 
stated: 

That the Congress approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression”... and that “The United 
States regards as vital to its national in- 
terest and to world peace the maintenace 
of international peace and security in South- 
east Asia“ . . and that The United States 
is, therefore, prepared, as the President de- 
termines, to take all necessary steps, includ- 
ing the use of armed force, to assist any 
member of protocol state of the Southeast 
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Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting 
assistance in defense of its freedom. 


I say that those words are rather plain 
and the Member of the other body who 
introduced the resolution on the floor 
of the other body to now say that he 
did not realize what this meant rep- 
resents a rather lame excuse, in my 
opinion. 

To summarize briefly, Mr. Speaker, it 
should be evident to all that it is an 
American tradition to fight when we 
have to fight, and to grumble about the 
inconveniences and sacrifices which war 
caused us in different ways. However, in 
my years in Congress, I have noted that 
those who sacrificed the greatest, who 
often gave their lives or lost one of 
their loved ones, were the least inclined 
to criticize the national purpose. 

I would say a word to the current gen- 
eration of young people who see a minor- 
ity of their fellows marching in protest 
against our commitment in Vietnam: 
Do not consider your American history 
lightly, my young friends, do not make 
the mistake of thinking that the con- 
tinuity of American resolve is about to be 
broken by the protestations of the un- 
informed or confused. 

It is true that we have had a tradi- 
tion of dissent, and this tradition will 
doubtless continue and I hope it does 
continue. But our Constitution was writ- 
ten by men of courage and resolve, not 
by doubters and dissenters. True, these 
people have their place in America and 
their place should have the protection 
of any minority in our system of govern- 
ment, but their right to have their place 
was won by the men who now fight in 
Vietnam, who yesterday fought in Ko- 
rea, and who, 20 years ago, died on the 
slopes of Iwo Jima. Likewise, every war 
in our history has had its supporters and 
its opponents. 

We live in an affluent society which 
distracts us sometimes from periods of 
struggle in the past for economic ad- 
vances and preservation of our national 
security. 

Can it be true that the easier life we 
live has sapped some of the willingness to 
defend basic principles of liberty and 
freedom? 

Can it be that the courage and de- 
termination of the pioneers who fought 
for survival in a harsh and savage en- 
vironment, has faded away? 

There were times in our history when 
men were willing to risk their worldly 
possessions, their sacred honor, and their 
lives to establish a new nation in the 
New World. 

In the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
War, men fought again for their Nation’s 
vital interest. And in the bitter war 
between the North and the South men 
fought again to preserve our Union of 
States. 

In World War I, a bloody and terrible 
war, we again fought the German aggres- 
sor across the oceans in Europe. 

We had to repeat that world war strug- 
gle once again in World War II, when 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito threat- 
ened free nations with their brand of ag- 
gression. 

We won those wars, all of them 
through our consistent dedication to the 
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cause of protecting free nations—free 
men—free minds and the dignity of the 
human individual. 

Are we too affluent? Are our material 
possessions too dear to risk? Has the in- 
domitable quality of personal courage de- 
teriorated into craven cowardice and ap- 
peasement of the new dictatorship of 
Communist aggression? 

I think not—500,000 American boys 
are fighting with courage in Vietnam 
against the age-old face of tyranny. They 
know why they are fighting—they are 
not confused—they are not wearing 
beards and sandals and carrying signs 
with filthy four-letter words. 

They are not burning draft cards and 
shouting “hell no, we won’t go.” 

They are not advocating surrender to 
the deadly Communist conspiracy. 

They are fighting side by side in the 
jungles and up the enemy hills—white 
boys—black boys—tan and yellow boys, 
Americans, Australians, New Zealanders, 
Koreans, and more than 600,000 South 
Vietnamese. Some of these boys will pay 
the supreme sacrifice as brave men have 
done since man started his upward climb 
from oppression of body, soul, and mind. 

Now, personally, I want to be worthy 
of that courage, that bravery, that will- 
ingness to forsake the affluence of our 
environment and risk their possessions, 
their sacred honor, their precious lives, 
so that we and our children can continue 
to enjoy the liberties without which man 
must and will return to the dark and 
brutal past. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say this 
much: We are not fighting in Vietnam 
for those rice paddies of a little country 
that was set up under international aus- 
pices, we are not fighting solely for the 
purpose of saving the South Vietnamese. 
The Middle East and Asia have 2 billion 
people, 1 billion of those people in the 
U.S.S.R., and in Red China, 1 billion are 
under the domination of the Communist 
dictators. Of the other 1 billion, 650,000,- 
000 in India, 100,000,000 in Indonesia, 
10,000,000 in Malaysia, 65,000,000 in the 
Philippines, 40 million in Taiwan, 101,- 
000,000 in Japan, a lesser number in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand—these people are 
not under Communist domination. But 
we are the only military power of any 
consequence in Asia except Red China— 
and, of course, northern Asia, where the 
Soviets reside. If we pull out, if we lose 
face, if we surrender—and nobody has 
offered any constructive alternative— 
they have not got the guts to advocate 
surrender—where do you think Cam- 
bodia and Laos and Burma and Malaysia 
and Indonesia and the Philippines and 
Taiwan and Japan will go? Where will 
they go? They will go down the drain. 

Where will India go? Can India with- 
stand the atomic and hydrogen weapons 
of Red China? Of course they cannot, 
and no other nation in Asia can, 

Can Japan who, under the treaty, is 
prohibited from having an army, navy 
and air force? Yet Japan is the third 
greatest industrial nation in the world. 
After the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia comes West Germany in some in- 
stances, and Japan in a lot of other 
instances. Hundreds of thousands of bril- 
liant, technologically adaptive people— 
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remember the Zero that hit us at Pearl 
Harbor. Remember the great Japanese 
armada that fought and sunk our ships 
through the Philippines and on down 
through the islands of the South Pacific. 
Japan can make submarines. She just 
finished making two of the greatest and 
biggest oil tankers in the world. 

She can make the submarines and sur- 
face ships that can launch the surface- 
to-surface missiles, or the underwater 
missiles. She can make the missiles, she 
can make the electronic guidance sys- 
tems that can deliver the atomic and 
hydrogen weapons which Red China has, 
as a blackmail against any other nation 
in Asia, including the oil-producing na- 
tions of the Middle East, because we are 
talking about the area from the Suez 
Canal eastward. That is the area I am 
considering. She can occupy the South 
Vietnam peninsula and cut off all ship- 
ping, all airplane travel through the 
Straits of Malacca, which means she can 
shut off the oil supply for the Philip- 
pines, for Taiwan, for Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. She can cut it off 
just like that, if we get out of Asia. 

So what are we talking about? We are 
not talking about the prize of the rice 
paddies in South Vietnam. We are talk- 
ing about turning over to Red China the 
Japanese industrial capacity, to make ef- 
fective delivery of the atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons which Red China has after 
six tests in 24 years of testing succeeded 
in developing. 

France has been testing for 9 years 
and has had 26 tests but she has not yet 
achieved hydrogen weapons. 

Red China has them. But she does not 
yet have the means of long-range 
delivery. 

But I am telling you today that Japan 
has the industrial and the scientific ca- 
pability to give her that capability of de- 
livery much sooner than Red China can 
achieve it on her own. 

If you think we are sacrificing in 
Vietnam, and we are sacrificing in Viet- 
nam just as we did in South Korea, and 
just as we did in World War I and World 
War I and in every war of our Nation’s 
existence—if you think we are sacrific- 
ing lives today, you let the industrial 
capability of Japan go into the hands of 
Red China and under duress and coercion 
she will have to trade with Red China 
because the straits will be cut off—and 
we will be out of Asia. 

You let that happen and I will say to 
you, my friends, that the sacrifices we 
are making today will be nothing to what 
we will have to make when she takes over 
Japan and the resources of South Asia. 

Are we going to stand still and let her 
do it? 

When she takes over the Suez Canal 
and the Middle East, are we going to 
stand still and let the oil of the Middle 
East be stopped from delivery to our 
friends in Europe and to the non-Com- 
munist nations in Southeast Asia? 

Where are you going to set the geo- 
graphical perimeter of the U.S. national 
interest? Again I ask you, where are you 
going to set the perimeter of the 
U.S. national interest—geographically? 
Where are you going to set it? Are you 
going to set it in New Jersey or New 
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York or San Francisco or Los Angeles 
or are you going to set it where the Com- 
munist probe takes place, or where the 
aggression takes place? 

Are we going to abandon our funda- 
mental position that any large powerful 
nation should not take over a small na- 
tion by force and force upon it its form 
of government? I say to you where do 
you set the perimeter of free world de- 
fense against the aggressive force of 
communism? 

One final word of warning to those 
who have suddenly become armchair 
generals and embryo Secretaries of State. 

Those who criticize our foreign policy 
have the obligation to propose alterna- 
tive policies in depth. Policies which are 
clear cut and definite, so that they can 
be weighed as to merit. General criticism 
clothed in ambiguous phrases is mis- 
chievous and give aid and comfort to 
an enemy that waits for a victory they 
cannot win militarily. They hope for a 
victory they can win through a weaken- 
ing of the resolve of the American people. 
They remember that the war against the 
French was won in the confusion and 
weakness of resolve, of the people in 
France. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I find the gentleman’s 
remarks most worthwhile. This is the 
sort of confrontation I think a lot of us 
would like to see where we debate this on 
both sides when a resolution is before 
the House and consider these problems. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 


VIETNAM SITUATION 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the discussion of the gentleman from 
California of the domino theory is one 
concern that many of us share. The 
problem as to what the consequences 
might be of our withdrawal from that 
part of the world is difficult. 

I would make some distinction in our 
present Vietnam position. I think the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, World War I, and World War II 
were declared wars and I think that that 
would set this case wholly aside. 

The Korean conflict carried the en- 
dorsement of the United Nations. Many 
of us wish that we had that here. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
wrong. On the Korean conflict, the 
United Nations never took action on 
that. Sixteen other members of the 
United Nations did join with us—nations 
like Australia and New Zealand that are 
joining with us today on this aggression. 

Mr. HUNGATE. There was a United 
Nations police action in that war and 
there is none in the present conflict. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That may be so. 

Mr. HUNGATE. But there are some 
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other problems. I think it is correct that 
we have men of courage and devotion. I 
think that is unquestionable as to their 
willingness to sacrifice. To me this hurls 
on us a greater responsibility to make 
certain of the wisdom of those sacrifices. 

So it is also true that we sometimes 
hear the least from those who sacrifice 
the most. My own view on that is that 
certain branches of the service such as 
infantry and marines have higher cas- 
ualties and they are not back here com- 
plaining about it or discussing it to let 
us have the benefit of their views on 
these questions. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman does 
not take the position that a committee 
of the Congress can conduct a war, would 
he? 

Mr. HUNGATE. The gentleman would 
take the position that committees of the 
Congress pass on appropriations and pass 
draft legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Well, they have 
that jurisdiction, without the gentle- 
man’s resolution. 

Mr. HUNGATE. So far as the question 
of a declaration of war that the gentle- 
man has discussed, throughout all of 
American history that is the pattern 
that was followed in our wars, and to me 
it is perhaps a significant aberration here 


In closing, may I say the gentleman 
has brought out many facts with which 
I would agree, although some of them do 
trouble me. But this is just the sort of 
debate that I would like to see take place. 

There are some things that trouble me 
and they trouble many of us. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. All these things 
trouble me. I am not a hawk. I am not a 
warmonger. I want peace. All of us want 


peace. 

Mr. HUNGATE. My only conclusion 
would be, that as a lawyer, when I have 
a good case I do not mind trying it. 


“GROWTH WITH QUALITY”—AD- 
DRESS BY ALLAN SHIVERS, PRES- 
IDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following speech entitled 
“Growth With Quality,” delivered by Mr. 
Allan Shivers, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, before 
the Growth Cities Seminar in Tulsa, 
Okla., on March 4. 

With the Nation focusing its attention 
on the growing urban crisis and because 
these remarks emphasize that solutions 
must be found through a local concerted 
effort to mobilize all resources, I feel they 
3 be brought to the public's atten- 

on. 
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The speech follows: 

GROWTH WITH QUALITY 

A few weeks ago the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations made its 
ninth annual report to the President and 
Congress. This study group said that in spite 
of wide disagreement about last summer's 
Tiots, one point of consensus did emerge, 
which is: 

“The restoration of vitality in the nation's 
urban areas is an assignment surpassing the 
present capabilities of any one level of gov- 
ernment and even of all levels acting col- 
lectively—Private enterprise must become 
more deeply involved—if the problems are to 
become manageable and if the metropolitan 
areas themselves are to remain governable.” 

We here today realize that there is still 
more to the story. It will take not only gov- 
ernment and business combined, it will take 
the wisdom and active support of all centers 
of influence that can be mobilized to bring 
out the best in our cities. Labor, civil rights, 
religious, educational, cultural and other or- 
ganizations that help shape the pattern of 
our lives must be brought into the effort 
wholeheartedly before any of us can say we 
are building ourselves the best possible com- 
munity. 

A desire for teamwork is clearly expressed 
by the nature of this audience, representing 
so Many different lines of interest. We are 
learning that the more agreement we can 
reach in dealing with local problems, the 
sooner they can be overcome and the more 
confidently we can plan for the future. 

With so much new technology and cre- 
ativity at hand—so many new ways to build 
convenience and variety and beauty into our 
surroundin; it can almost be taken for 
granted that the bolder our effort, the better. 
And as plans grow bolder, the more widely 
they are supported. 

There is nothing much worse to see in a 
city than discord which causes leading ele- 
ments to pull in different directions, block- 
ing progress and depriving everyone of en- 
joyments that could easily be provided by 
more teamwork. We can’t expect our com- 
munity to reach unanimous agreement, but 
we can keep building a bigger working 
majority. 

It seems to me that we haven't tried very 
hard to do this, and one reason is that we 
have let growth make us complacent. We 
used growth as a standard, looking at it 
only in terms of more industry, more jobs, 
more purchasing power and more prosperity. 

Now we are learning better. The piling up 
of urban problems shows that we should 
have been more concerned a long time ago 
with keeping up the total quality of com- 
munity life while we grew, and while new 
technology and new ideas for city improve- 
ments were being tried out in a few places, 
and while our own people grew more de- 
manding and better able to pay for public 
services. 

Growth will continue—our population is 
increasing at the rate of 3,000,000 a year—but 
it is following a new pattern. People are at- 
tracted by living conditions suited to their 
higher earnings and their increased leisure 
time. They also want the less fortunate per- 
sons around them to have more opportuni- 
ties for sharing the better times. 

When we stop to ask ourselves, “What does 
the high quality city offer?” We find the 
answer is, “Very little that could not be pro- 
vided anywhere, with the right effort.” 

Quality growth requires, for one thing, 
clean air and water, and pollution control 
depends mostly on cooperation. To begin 
with, industries should take the initiative— 
all the industries that are Involved. Some are 
far advanced in eradicating pollution at its 
source, and often at heavy expense. Others 
are doing less than they should; less in some 
cases than local law should allow, the fault 
being shared by local governments which 
fail to crack down for fear the offending 
industry will move away with its payroll. 
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Here is one place where our old ideas or 
growth went wrong. 

The whole community has responsibilities 
in the fight against pollution. Motorists, 
householders, and others have direct ways 
of relieving the problem, and every one of 
us, as consumers, can contribute to a better 
understanding, a better attitude and better 
approaches to community action by recogniz- 
ing pollution for what it is—a by-product of 
progress, to be dealt with as a cost of prog- 
ress, And, where pollution goes beyond local 
control, there must be cooperation with gov- 
ernments of broader jurisdiction. 

Take another requirement of the quality 
city—orderly, dependable transportation. 
The answer is planning and coordination. 
There has to be a unified approach to the 
traffic of the whole area and the plan must 
be big and bold enough to meet tomorrow’s 
needs. Today's congestion comes from yes- 
terday’s poor planning. The leaders of any 
city know, or can be shown by experts, how 
to relieve their traffic problem. The quality 
cities are doing something about it. 

Then there are the relics of old building 
and zoning and revenue codes that keep 
many cities chained to the past. The codes 
are not only inadequate, they may be feebly 
enforced where they are worst needed—in 
the slum areas. 

Modernizing local government is the new 
trend. Chambers of commerce are especially 
active in this field. Sometimes state laws, or 
even constitutions, stand in the way, so 
state government modernization is also a 
part of the requirement. 

Another mark of the quality city is a home- 
made anti-poverty program that gets to the 
heart of local needs and tensions and builds 
community spirit. The best programs tie 
in with state and federal arrangements but 
are reinforced by strong local support. At- 
tacks on hardcore unemployment in some 
cities find educators, businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials collaborating in unified 
programs of basic education, followed.by job 
training, and then by job placement, with 
definite job offers in view for those willing 
to make the start. This is one way hope and 
opportunity are moving into the ghettos. 
Some of the cities represented here are hav- 
ing this kind of experience. 

The attractive community also is one 
where the law has the upper hand on crime. 
And the upper hand, I would say, means 
holding down the increase far below the 
national average. We know that public senti- 
ment has much to do with law enforcement, 
A competent, expertly equipped police de- 
partment can only be provided for in the 
community budget. And if we don’t give our 
police adequate support, if we do not require 
respect for law and order and punish those 
who have no respect, we destroy the very 
structure of government all the way up 
through City Hall, the State House and 
Washington. 

What the urban crisis has taught us is 
that the best policy for our city may no 
longer be, “the bigger the better.” We are 
called upon now to create new values out 
of higher quality rather than larger quantity. 
Businessmen, in particular, should know how 
to do this. 

The National Chamber has begun a new 
effort to involve businessmen more deeply 
in urban problems. It’s an extension of our 
earlier programs almed at total organization 
of local resources for urban development. It 
follows also from intensive studies of metro- 
politan problems directed by our Task Force 
on Economic Growth and Opportunity. This 
group is composed of more than 100 of the 
nation’s leading business executives. 

The businessmen’s role, as we see it, is 
to cooperate fully, to extend leadership 
where needed, but primarily to help get the 
whole community united in a well-rounded 
plan of action. 

You will hear this program referred to by 
the title, “Forward America,” and I hope you 
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will keep it in mind as a source of reference 
for what you do in your city. 

What we have found, to put it frankly, is 
that every city is depriving itself of the full 
benefit of local ideas, talents and enthu- 
siasms by failing to find forums acceptable 
to all those who have its best interests at 
heart. We are robbing our cities of their 
full potential in the time of their distress. 

The job ahead is certainly big enough to 
require all the help everybody can give. And 
there is a lot more involved than saving our 
cities, stupendous as that undertaking is. 
The Intergovernmental Relations Commis- 
sion said that in the present crisis, the whole 
Federal system is undergoing its most severe 
test in history, with the sole exception of 
the War Between the States. 

But on the other hand, this is no time 
to sell our cities short, either. Prof. James 
Q. Wilson, of Harvard University, who edited 
the National Chamber's Task Force study 
called, “The Metropolitan Enigma,” pointed 
out that the big city congestion we hear so 
much complaining about is actually the 
product of prosperity, freedom and suburban 
attractions. That is what we would replace 
in striking at the roots of our crowding prob- 
lem. So we must think in terms of improv- 
ing what we have, not eliminating or 
abandoning it. The cities are well worth 
whatever it takes to save them. 


INTEREST RATE INCREASE WOULD 
BE CRUSHING BLOW TO AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and to 
include extraneous matter., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10477, which is scheduled to be heard 
before the Rules Committee tomorrow 
morning, would place a 17-percent tax— 
in the form of higher interest rates—on 
the home purchases of every returning 
Vietnam veteran. 

If a rule is granted and this legislation 
is passed, there will no longer be a statu- 
tory ceiling on the amount of interest 
that can be imposed on the veterans 
when they purchase homes. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest rate on VA- 
insured mortgages presently stands at 
the 6-percent maximum allowed under 
law. If we remove this ceiling, the VA 
rates are certain to jump immediately 
to at least 7 percent—perhaps even 
higher. 

This 1-percent increase—from 6 to 7 
percent—will place an additional interest 
charge of $4,674 on the veteran who pur- 
chases a $20,000 home on a 30-year 
mortgage. This represents a 17-percent 
increase in interest costs to the veteran. 

With the national median income be- 
low $5,000, this would mean that the 
average veteran would have to work a 
full year just to pay off the added inter- 
est charges, if the 7-percent rate goes 
into effect. And if this interest rate creeps 
on up to 8 percent, then this same vet- 
eran will pay $9,348 in additional inter- 
est charges over the life of the 30-year 
mortgage. So in this case, he would be 
working 2 full years just to pay for the 
new and added interest costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the 90th Congress would 
not be keeping faith with the Nation’s 
veterans if it allowed such an interest 
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charge to be imposed on these VA mort- 
gages. Why should the Congress move to 
raise interest rates on veterans before 
it has even considered such an increase 
on other housing programs? 

As the House is aware, a closely related 
issue concerning the statutory interest 
rate ceiling on FHA-insured mortgages 
is now pending before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. This proposal to 
lift the 6-percent FHA ceiling is being 
considered as part of the administra- 
tion’s housing bill. 

At the present time, the VA interest 
rate is tied directly to the FHA rate. The 
law provides that the VA rate “shall in 
no event exceed that in effect under sec- 
tion 203(b) (5) of the National Housing 
Act.“ H.R. 10477 would remove this clause 
and sever the link between the FHA and 
VA interest rates. 

In the case of both the FHA and the 
VA interest rate proposals, the theory is 
being put forward that an increase in 
the interest rate is needed to improve the 
flow of funds into these types of mort- 
gages. Mr. Speaker, I think it is essential 
that we increase the flow of funds for 
both veterans and FHA housing, but I 
I have yet to see the economic evidence 
that these higher interest rates will pro- 
duce the desired results. 

In fact, the contrary has been true in 
the past. Let us look at our most recent 
example—1966. In that year of tight 
money, FHA and VA raised their interest 
rates three times, jumping from 5 ½ to 
6 percent. 

What happened? The flow of funds 
declined to FHA mortgages and we had a 
20-percent drop in housing insured under 
this program in 1966. High interest rates 
were not a cure-all for housing in 1966 
and they will not be in 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has faced 
this same argument in past years. Many 
of us here remember the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s ill-fated attempts to use 
high-interest rates on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s housing program in the 
late 1950's. 

At the urging of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the interest rate on VA 
mortgages was raised in July of 1959 
from 4% percent interest to 54% percent 
interest. This was supposed to increase 
the flow of funds into VA mortgages and 
solve all of our housing problems in that 
area. That is what we were told. 

Mr. Speaker, in July, when that 514 
percent interest rate was imposed on the 
veteran, the GI home loans were being 
closed at a rate of 17,277 per month. A 
month later—with that 544 percent in- 
terest rate—the monthly rate dropped 
to 15,469. A year later—after the 514 
percent interest had a chance to take 
full effect—the monthly rate had 
dropped to 11,573 closings. 

That is what high-interest rates will 
do for the VA housing program. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem of increasing 
the flow of funds into all types of housing 
programs—both FHA and VA—is a diffi- 
cult one and one which this Congress 
must solve. But this must be solved in 
an equitable manner without imposing 
impossibly high costs on home buyers. 

With this in mind, my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania [Mr. Barrett], who is chairman 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, is ex- 
ploring this question in great detail. The 
Housing Subcommittee resumed hearings 
this morning after putting in 4 full days 
on the issue last week. These hearings 
will continue through most of the re- 
mainder of this month. And when they 
are completed, we should have the fullest 
set of facts that can be obtained on the 
question of interest rates and home 
mortgages. 

Last week, Mr. Barretr’s subcommit- 
tee had the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development up to discuss the 
new housing proposals as well as the in- 
terest rate increase. While the Secretary 
again expressed his desire for the FHA 
increase, he once again was unable to 
come up with a definite finding that an 
increase in the rate would mean an in- 
crease in the flow of funds. 

It is my understanding that the other 
witnesses before the subcommittee like- 
wise were hard put to produce concrete 
economic facts to support the conten- 
tion that higher interest rates would 
produce an increase in the flow of funds. 

Mr. Speaker, there are Many ques- 
tions which must be answered before 
we consider imposing higher interest 
rates on the veterans or any other hous- 
ing program. Before this legislation is 
brought to the floor, I hope that the 
House will be told the answers to these 
basic questions: 

First. What increase in the flow of 
funds to VA mortgages can be expected 
from an interest rate increase from 6 to 
7 percent? 

Second. How many veterans will be 
priced out of the housing market as a 
result of such an increase? 

Third. What has been the past experi- 
ence with interest rate increases on VA 
mortgages? 

Fourth. If an interest rate increase will 
reduce discounts or points, how long will 
this reduction be guaranteed for the 
veteran? 

Mr. Speaker, there are simply too 
many unanswered questions for the 
House to act in haste. The House will 
have an ample opportunity to act on 
the question of interest rates and hous- 
ing mortgages when the housing bill is 
reported to the floor later in the session. 
At that time, we will have completed the 
study of this entire question and we will 
75 able to present the House with the 

acts. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is obvious that 
the Veterans’ Administration had hoped 
that action by the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee would await action on the FHA 
rate. I refer the House to page 8 of the 
report submitted by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs on the pending legisla- 
tion. On this page is a letter from W. J. 
Driver, Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and I quote a portion of 
this document: 

.. « We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that the administration’s omnibus 
housing bill will accomplish the objectives 
of H.R. 14708 and will be transmitted to the 
Congress in the very near future. That bill 
would authorize the Secretary of HUD to es- 
tablish maximum interest rates to meet 
mortgage market conditions. Such rate in- 
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creases as the Secretary might determine 
would automatically authorize the Admin- 
istrator to increase interest rates on VA- 
guaranteed or direct loans up to the maxi- 
mum rate established by the Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, the House should accept 
Mr. Driver’s recommendations and await 
action on the FHA interest rate. 

In addition, I think it is essential to 
the well-being of all Federal housing 
programs that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and Federal Housing Admin- 
istration move together. It is unwise, in 
my opinion, to separate them as firmly 
as this legislation contemplates. It would 
be tragic and foolhardy for the Congress 
to place the VA housing program in 
competition with the FHA program. The 
interest rates on all Government housing 
programs should be considered together 
and that is why Congress saw fit to tie 
the interest rate on VA mortgages to the 

FHA interest rate. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to assure the 
House that there are remedies to our 
housing problems other than high inter- 
est rates. Later this afternoon, the Joint 
Economic Committee will release its re- 
port on the President’s economic mes- 
sage. This report will contain a recom- 
mendation for the Federal Reserve 
Board to support the housing market— 
including the VA program—through the 
purchase of mortgage paper in the open 
market. 

This recommendation, of course, fol- 
lows Public Law 89-597 passed by this 
House in September 1966 as part of a 
program to increase the flow of funds 
to homebuilding. This legislation spe- 
cifically gives the Federal Reserve au- 
thority to move into the open market 
and purchase housing paper. 

Before the House acts on this VA in- 
terest rate increase, I hope it will have 
the full benefit of the Joint Economic 
Committee report, as well as the hear- 
ings now being conducted by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Surely, the needs of the moneylenders 
can be delayed long enough for the House 
to get the full facts. We owe our veterans 
this much. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR 
SPARKMAN THAT SENATE COM- 
MITTEE PLANS HEARINGS ON H.R. 

13718 AFTER HOUSE PASSAGE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, opponents 
of my bill H.R. 13718, to assist housing 
and the building industry by modern- 
izing mutual thrift institutions, are wag- 
ing a vicious “smear” campaign against 
the legislation. The vested interests— 
commercial banks in this case—are tell- 
ing Members of the House that a vote for 
H.R. 13718 would be futile because the 
other body would not take it up even if 
it passes the House. 

The organized banking lobby operating 
out of New York City is very willing to 
stoop so low to oppose this public interest 
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legislation. But what is so revolting about 
this line, Mr. Speaker, is that it is just 
another example of the “big lie” tech- 
nique so often practiced by this lobby, the 
American Bankers Association. 


and Currency of the other body, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, re- 
cently made a public statement that once 
the House passes this bill, then his com- 
mittee will give it their immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent, 
I will insert at this point in the RECORD 
an article appearing in the March 1 issue 
of the American Banker newspaper by 
Mr. Joseph D. Hutnyan which quotes Mr. 
Sparkman to this effect: 

SPARKMAN Sars SENATE Wovutp Nor Bar US. 
CHARTER BILL 
(By Joseph D. Hutnyan) 

WAsHINGTON.—Sen. John J. Sparkman, D., 
Ala., chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, said Thursday that the Sen- 
ate would not “block” the thrift industry's 
charter bill if it passes the House. 

“I don’t believe in blocking legislation,” 
he said in an interview. “I believe in hearing 
the story, and then considering the bill on 
its merits.” 

Mr. Sparkman would not speculate on 
whether the Senate would approve such a 
bill this year. 

“I can’t say what its prospects would be 
of getting through the Senate,” he added. 
“All I can say is that if the House passes 
it, and sends it over here, we wiil certainly 
give it attention.” 

The bill would create a new type of Fed- 
erally chartered thrift institution more 
competitive with commercial banks. The 
legislation is pending in the House Rules 
Committee. 


The American Bankers Association op- 
poses the charter proposal, and is trying 
hard to kill it in the House. 

Thrift industry leaders here were heart- 
ened by Mr. Sparkman's statement. They 
claimed it disproved ABA claims that the 
charter bill could not get through the Sen- 
ate this year. 

The ABA has been telling House members 
that they would be exposing themselves to 
needless political controversy by voting for 
the bill because it cannot pass the Senate 
anyway. 

Mr. Sparkman stressed that if the charter 
bill does pass the House, his committee 
would conduct public hearings and “go into 
it most thoroughly.” 

The Alabama Democrat was asked about 
his New York speech last fall in which he 
was quoted as stating that no action should 
be taken on the charter bill until a pending 
study of the savings and loan industry is 
completed late this year. 

“I didn’t quite say that,” he observed. “It 
had been suggested and I thought there 
was some good in the suggestion. I didn’t 
predict it in the absolute. 

“I think I said that we would not take 
action until the house acted,” he added, 
“and then we would go into it thoroughly, 
and I thought there was merit in the sug- 
gestion to wait until the interim report of 
this commission. That’s my recollection of 
what I said.” 

In response to a question, Mr. 
said “hat he personally has not decided yet 
whetl *r he will vote for the bill if it gets 
to the Senate. 

“I want to go into it thoroughly,” he said. 
“I have in the past introduced legislation 
to grant charters to mutual banks but I 
understand the bill has branched out con- 
siderably since then. 
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“I want to see what the House does, I 
want to see how they fix it up.” 


YOUTH’S PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1: 
DRUGS 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
another enemy besides communism in 
Vietnam—an enemy that is insidiously 
undermining the courage, the resolve, the 
integrity, and the health of millions of 
Americans. I refer to drugs and dope, but 
principally today to the awfulness of 
LSD and its related family of hallucino- 
gens. Somewhere, somehow, our young 
people must come to understand and ap- 
preciate the terrible perils of LSD. What 
are they? It is too early to know them 
all but it is already claimed that they 
include insanity, permanent brain dam- 
age, unexpected recurrence of periods 
of utter lack of self-control and judg- 
ment, destruction of human chromo- 
somes, and probable transmission to chil- 
dren yet unborn of genetic defects. 

Persons who peddie LSD to young peo- 
ple are the scum of the earth. They are 
lower than the low. They must meet and 
face the full wrath of an aroused Amer- 
ican public. Contempt for them and their 
kind should be translated into every con- 
ceivable type of social sanction and the 
courts upon their conviction beyond a 
reasonable doubt should impose maxi- 
mum sentences. Even prison populations, 
once informed that a fellow prisoner has 
been convicted of peddling LSD to the 
youth of this land, should hold such 
prisoners beyond the pale. 

What to do about the wide and grow- 
ing use of such drugs in the United 
States is of major concern. Adequate 
frontal attack upon the problem includes 
extensive use of psychiatry and general 
education in an effort to dissuade as well 
as prohibit. 

Use of LSD and related drugs involves 
such serious consequences that girls con- 
templating marriage and children owe it 
to themselves and to their children to 
come to find out whether a potential hus- 
band and father has been an LSD-trip- 
per. If he has, it may well be that chil- 
dren by such a man could be deformed 
or psychotic or both. Much more remains 
to be learned, since this drug family is 
new upon the scene. But one thing is 
certain and this is that the possession 
and use of a substance with such an 
awful effect upon mankind is too rich a 
mixture for the carburetor of even the 
freest of societies. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
legislation that would make it a felony 
to possess as well as to distribute LSD. 
This bill would provide mandatory jail 
sentences for selling to minors and would 
impose life imprisonment for a third 
conviction of deliberate sale to minors. 
My bill would also make it a criminal 
offense to operate a motor vehicle in in- 
terstate commerce while under the in- 
fluence of hallucinogens. 
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I urge the enactment of this legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress as a mat- 
ter of priority in the public interest. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor» and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
ordering of budget priorities is essential. 
Hard decisions must be made on budget 
deferrals and expenditure reductions. 

Following are my separate views on 
the 1969 National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration authorization request, 
which will be a part of the report to be 
issued by the Science and Astronautics 
Committee tomorrow. While these views 
suggest possible cuts in NASA’s authori- 
zation only, they are a part of a broader 
effort to reestablish responsible and 
sensible national spending priorities. 
Amendments to the bill will be offered 
when it comes to the floor of the House 
for consideration. 

The material referred to follows: 
SEPARATE Views OF Hon. DONALD RUMSFELD, 
H.R. 15856: NATIONAL PRIORITIES 

H.R. 15856 proposes a NASA authorization 
for FY 1969 of $4,217,323,000. In my view, ad- 
ditional reductions in this request can be 
made. 

On March 6, more than 50 members of the 
House recommended a re-ordering of budget 
priorities. Specifically, they urged an alloca- 
tion of $2.5 billion in budget authority over 
the Administration’s requests for fiscal year 
1969 to meet urgent human needs and the 
urban crisis. At the same time, they recom- 
mended reductions of $6.5 billion from the 
President’s budget requests in lower priority 
areas to reduce the Federal deficit. One of 
the recommended reductions was in the 
civilian space program. They suggested 2 pos- 
sible budget reduction or deferral of up to 
$400 million. 

The joint statement of the group seeking 
a re-ordering of priorities said, in part, that 
this Administration had not made the hard 
decisions to establish sensible national spend- 
ing priorities. It added: “It has allowed its 
attention to drift from our most pressing 
human and urban needs. Congress cannot al- 
low this drift to continue. We propose a new 
set of priorities, one which recognizes the 
enormous financial and economic difficulties 
facing us, but one which also recognizes the 
unnecessary human waste which is resulting 
from past and current inattention.” 

Let me make it perfectly clear that there 
was and is no desire on my part or on the 
part of others who joined in that statement 
to “cripple” the space program. It was felt 
that deferrals could be made without affect- 
ing or delaying the Apollo manned lunar 
landing program to which our nation is com- 
mitted. 

The House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics deserves credit for sharing this 
concern about priorities by recommending re- 
ductions in the Administration’s budget re- 
quest totaling $153 million. However, every 
reasonable attempt should be made to reduce 
the request further by an additional $200 to 
$250 million. This would bring the authoriza- 
tion down from the $4.3 billion requested by 
the Administration to a $3.9 level for fiscal 
year 1969, a total reduction of roughly $400 
million, 

This can be done without affecting the US. 
military space program. It can be done with- 
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out delaying the manned lunar landing pro- 
gram. It will, however, directly affect other 
important and desirable space activities. Let 
there be no doubt about it. A $3.9 billion 
budget for FY 1969 will require the further 
postponing of important decisions relating to 
post-Apollo space activities as well as impor- 
tant unmanned space activities. 

In short, it will hurt. And it disturbs me 
that such reductions are necessary. But these 
are not ordinary times. This nation cannot 
do everything at once, Priorities must be 
promptly established or this country will face 
economic and social problems far more difi- 
cult than those we face today. 

Some possible areas for additional deferrals 
or reductions in the Fiscal Year 1969 NASA 
Authorization request include: 

5 Applications: Fiscal Year 1968 fund- 
ing is $253 million. This bill would authorize 
a sum of $395 million—a proposed increase 
over 1968 of $142 million. Clearly, a sizeable 
portion of this increase could be deferred. 

Chemical Propulsion: The Subcommittee 
on Advanced Research and Technology rec- 
ommended a reduction of $3.1 million in 
Chemical Propulsion, The full Committee 
voted to override the Subcommittee decision 
and added the $3.1 million back in. This 
could be deferred. 

New Starts: Three new starts authorized in 
this bill represent funding of approximately 
$64 million: Sunblazer, Mars Mariner 1971 
mission, and the Mars 1973 mission, If the 
latter were deferred until next year, this au- 
thorization bill could be reduced by $20 
million. 

Public Relations: According to data sup- 
plied to me by NASA, an estimated 269 peo- 
ple will be employed in the information/ 
public relations field in FY 1969, and the 
budget estimate totals over $10 million for 
salaries, travel, and program. A 1967 Asso- 
ciated Press survey estimated that an ad- 
ditional $200 million is spent by defense and 
space contractors for public relations which 
is charged no doubt, in part, to the taxpayer 
in contract costs, Clearly, a tightening of 
NASA's Administration Operations budget 
might well begin here. It would seem that a 
reduction of $8 million would not be unrea- 
sonable. 

Administrative Operations: Considering 
the lower NASA funding level for 1969 and 
the Administration's expressed desire to re- 
duce Federal employee levels through attri- 
tion, it would seem that a reduction in Ad- 
ministrative Operations funding of as much 
as $48 million, from the recommendation 
in this bill of $646 million, to a total of $598 
million, could be effected without undue 
harm to NASA. 

It is always easier to say: “Yes, we must 
cut, but not in my area.” Well, I have been 
and remain a strong supporter of the U.S. 
civilian space effort. I believe in what our 
country is attempting to do. Yet, I am con- 
vinced that the pressures of the war in South 
Vietnam force us to establish new priorities. 

To paraphrase Mark Twain's adage, every- 
body talks about establishing national spend- 
ing priorities, but nobody does anything 
about it. The problems confronting our na- 
tion demand a re-ordering of priorities. The 
time to do it is now. The civilian space pro- 
gram, regrettably, must yield at least in 
part—and hopefully only temporarily—to the 
pressures of the times. 

The Congress would be ill-advised to totally 
ignore the urgency of the problems as out- 
lined in the recent Report on Civil Disorders, 


FARM INCOME SITUATION 
Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has furnished 
statistics which officially verify the farm 
income levels as set forth by the Repub- 
lican agriculture task force in December 
1967. The February issue of Farm In- 
come Situation, published by the USDA, 
presents statistics which are substantially 
in agreement with figures cited by the 
task force. This report shows that real- 
ized net income last year declined from 
$16.4 billion to $14.5 billion, farm produc- 
tion expenses increased $1.1 billion, and 
cash receipts from marketings declined 
from $43.2 billion to $42.5 billion. 

It is deplorable when realized farm 
income drops 11.5 percert in 1 year. Any 
time workers of an industry take a $1.9 
billion pay cut such as agriculture took 
this past year, they at least deserve an 
explanation from management. In this 
case, USDA actions with regard to the 
farmer warrant particular notice. 

This official USDA report shows real- 
ized net income per farm declined in 
38 States, with New Hampshire—down 
42 percent—and Maine—down 38 per- 
cent—leading the country. Even in seven 
of our Midwestern “bread-basket” States, 
the average decline was 13 percent with 
States such as Iowa and Illinois showing 
21-percent declines. When you couple 
this loss of income with a 90-percent in- 
crease in debt and a 31-percent increase 
in the cost of production for the period 
1960-67, we have just about broken the 
back of this mightiest sector of our 
economy. 

The task force was pleased to see that 
U.S. News & World Report graphically 
illustrated the plight of American agri- 
culture. This report shows that agricul- 
ture is the largest of the 12 biggest U.S. 
industries, leading in assets, spending 
for equiprient and in number of work- 
ers. If agriculture had been adequately 
paid for its production as some of the 
Johnson administration would like us to 
believe, it would be first in income and 
second in sales, but it is not. This article 
shows that agriculture sales are less than 
17 percent of assets, while the next 11 
largest industries have sales which aver- 
age 108 percent of their assets per year. 

Also, the President’s Commission on 
Rural Poverty substantiates the conclu- 
sions reached by the task force that pov- 
erty is prevalent in rural areas. These 
three reports are indicative of the admin- 
istration’s neglect of rural America. 
Fourteen million Americans living in poy- 
erty as identified by the President’s Com- 
mission is positive proof that the present 
administration is long on words and short 
on action for improving farm income. 


THE COMPENSATION OF PROPERTY 
OWNERS IN DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, it is beyond 
dispute that the entire community will 
benefit from its planned freeway net- 
work. At the same time, no undue burden 
should be placed on those families dis- 
located for such construction. Because 
of the housing situation here in the Dis- 
trict, and for reasons of individual credit 
problems, traditional methods of com- 
pensating property owners at current 
market value, often fail to reflect true 
purchase cost to the homeowner and 
costs for replacement housing. I was en- 
couraged recently to learn that the De- 
partment of Transportation has author- 
ized more liberal compensation in the 
city of Baltimore. And I utterly fail to 
understand why the Department has not 
proposed the same constructive approach 
here. This is an area which I strongly 
urge the Committee on Public Works of 
this body to consider for remedies, an 
approach fully meriting our vigorous 
support. 

Legislation permitting full use of air 
rights construction in the District of Co- 
lumbia is also needed. I have sponsored 
such legislation which would provide 
greater area for relocation of housing, 
and both public and private building over 
and around the highway facilities. 

In conclusion I would remind this body 
that the recent riot commission report 
identified lack of jobs and housing as two 
of the three primary grievances within 
slum communities. Freeways offer access 
to jobs, and air rights construction offers 
prospects for construction of housing, 
at considerable reduced costs, and of am- 
ple capacity to accommodate many who 
would be displaced by freeways. In sum, 
freeways intelligently planned with so- 
cial and economic goals in mind can do 
much toward solving serious problems 
and improving the economic vitality the 
city so greatly needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues attention today’s Washington 
Post editorial which treats a most im- 
portant aspect of our concern with the 
proper treatment of our citizens dis- 
placed by public works construction. 

The article is as follows: 


Fam Pay ror HOMES 


Government agencies have been painfully 
slow in getting around to dealing fairly with 
citizens whose homes are taken for public 
use. Some housing and urban renewal offi- 
cials working through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development have been 
offering citizens less than market value for 
their homes. Highway departments financed 
through the Department of Transportation 
have been doing the same thing. That prac- 
tice is common, of course, with private buy- 
ers, but the Government is not a commercial 
enterprise. It should never be in the position 
of taking advantage of the poor. 

Knowledgable homeowners refuse to sell 
when such offers are made, knowing that 
they have a right to a day in court. But 
many poor and uneducated homeowners ac- 
cept the first offer made by a public agency, 
even though it may be a low bid offered only 
for bargaining purposes. They may fear that 
the Government can take their property any- 
way, or they may be disinclined to get in- 
volved in a law suit, which can be expensive. 
It is shocking that any Government agency 
has taken advantage of these situations to 
defraud the poor. 

The new HUD order would stop this prac- 
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tice and require that the local agency offer 
each homeowner a full, fair price without 
any haggling. Secretary of Transportation 
Boyd has gone further in a Baltimore case 
by agreeing that more than appraised value 
may be paid for central-city homes in the 
path of a freeway. In our view this is the 
more realistic position. Homeowners usually 
place a higher value on their property than 
it will bring on the market for the simple 
reason that they wish to keep it. When they 
are deprived of it under threat of eminent 
domain, they are entitled to some extra com- 
pensation for the inconvenience, moving ex- 
penses and disruption of their living patterns 
that will be entailed. 

In some instances it may be feasible to 
provide the displaced family with a compar- 
able home elsewhere. In Washington, replace- 
ment housing is an acute problem because 
many of the families dispossessed for urban 
renewal or freeways are Negro, and compar- 
able housing is not available because of dis- 
crimination in the suburbs and high prices 
in the central city. If the community cannot 
offer comparable housing in exchange, which 
would be a complicated business involving 
wide opportunity for disagreement over de- 
tails, it should at least pay the approxi- 
mate cost of obtaining comparable housing 
elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, some poor people have paid 
scandalous prices for their homes—far more 
than the property is now worth. Even a rea- 
sonable premium for dispossession may not 
cover these inflated costs, and a practice of 
bailing out all gullible home-buyers in an 
area to be taken might lead to additional 
abuses. But the Government does have an 
obligation to see that comparable housing 
is made available and to deal fairly, even 
generously, with families who are asked to 
give up their homes for public use. 


KILLING THE PASSENGER TRAINS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, railroad pas- 
senger service is fast disappearing in this 
country. That is a fact no one can dis- 
pute. Quite a dispute has been raging, 
however, over who is responsible for kill- 
ing the passenger trains. The railroads 
have tried to foist the blame on the Post 
Office Department for taking mail off 
some passenger trains. This charge will 
not stand up under a factual analysis, 
but the railroads have succeeded in 
clouding the issue. An article in a recent 
issue of the Trainman News showed how 
the railroads themselves are doing every- 
thing they can to reduce passenger serv- 
ice—and the article made its point by 
quoting an order by a major railroad. 
This brief but illuminating article is as 
follows: 


Wo's REALLY KILLING THE TRAINS? 


More and more newspaper stories are ap- 
pearing on the subject of who's responsible 
for taking mail off the railroads—the post 
office or the railroads?” This mail reduction 
has been blamed for killing off passenger 
trains. And in the process, the railroads look 
more and more guilty. 

Maybe there's a reason. Here's a portion 
of an order issued on a major Eastern 
railroad: 

“Attached is a complete set of instructions 
covering the inauguration of March 3, of 
‘once in 24 hours dispatch of mail from 
major terminals.“ . Res 
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“Under this plan all solid mail storage and 
express cars now operating on passenger 
carrying trains will be handled on these mail 
and express trains with one dispatch from 
all major mail terminals each 24 hours. Only 
RPO, preferential express messenger and 
newspaper cars will continue to operate on 
passenger carrying trains. 

“This will remove headend cars and head- 
end revenue from passenger carrying trains 
to a point where further reductions and con- 
solidations of passenger carrying trains can 
be progressed. 

“This handling of bulk mail on solid head- 
end trains will result in savings at terminals 
in switching and reduction of diesel units 
required to handle the passenger carrying 
trains 

The order, dated Feb. 14, 1968, is signed 
by an official of the carrier. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AGAINST THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I direct the 
attention of the House to the following 
press reports appearing in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star and the Washington 
Post, respectively, on March 14 and 
March 15, 1968, with regard to the 
formation of an organization calling it- 
self Federal Employees Against the War 
in Vietnam: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
U.S. Workers PROTEST WAR 
(By Robert Walters) 


A petition opposing President Johnson's 
Vietnam policies has been circulated secretly 
among federal employees for the last three 
days. 

More than 900 government workers have 
signed the petition so far, according to or- 
ganizers of the “Federal Employees Against 
the War in Vietnam“ campaign. They said 
the initial response has exceeded their ex- 
pectations. 

The organizers believe their petition drive 
represents the first time an effort has been 
made to place government employees on rec- 
ord in opposition to a major policy of the 
administration for which they work. 

The petition states: 

“We are federal employees, opposed to our 
nation’s policy in Southeast Asia, who view 
with daily, personal anguish the actions 
taken in Vietnam by the government for 
which we ourselves work. 

“We call then for the war’s end—which we 
believe is in America’s power to bring about. 
We call upon our chief executive to change 
his policy on Vietnam, to end his reliance on 
military force, and to seek instead a genuine 
political settlement to bring peace to South- 
east Asia.” 

The statement is contained on a 5% 
by 8% inch blue and white leaflet being 
distributed in approximately 50 or 60 gov- 
ernment agencies, according to the organiz- 
ers of the drive. 

Organizers of the drive are Peter Schanck, 
a Library of Congress employee, Michael Am- 
brose, employed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission; Charles Moran, with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Michael Tabor, also an HEW employee. 

They said last night that most of those 
signing were GS-11 employees or higher. 

A total of 15,000 leaflets has been printed, 
and about 7,500 now are being circulated, 
Schanck said. 
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In addition, government employees have 
contributed about $700 in small donations 
to meet costs. 

A “small number” of employees at the 
Defense Department have signed the pe- 
tition, but none has been distributed at 
the State Department, Agency for Inter- 
national Development or U.S. Information 
Agency because departmental regulations for- 
bid the signing of such statements, Ambrose 
said. 


[From the Washington Post] 
ANTIWAR U.S. Alpes PLAN VIGIL 


A group of government employees said yes- 
terday it expects thousands of civil servants, 
to stage a public protest against President 
Johnson's war policies in Washington next 
month. i 

The will conduct a 10-minute silent vigil 
next to the Washington Monument at noon- 
time on April 10, the group’s organizer said. 

Myron Levine, a 26-year-old attorney with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and chairman of the organizing group, Gov- 
ernment Employees Against the War in Viet- 
nam, said he expected no reprisals against 
the demonstrators. 

“We won't be in violation of the Hatch 
Act or any other law,” he said. 

The Hatch Act, forbidding Federal workers 
from participating in partisan political activ- 
ity, specifically grants civil servants the right 
to express opinions on “political candidates 
and subjects.” 

Levine said some nongovernment figures, 
possibly clergymen, will be invited to speak, 
but the demonstration will not be addressed 
by any political figures. “We don’t want over- 
tures of politics,” he said. 

At the same time, sponsors of an antiwar 
petition said more than 1,000 Federal em- 
ployees have signed their statement calling 
on President Johnson “to end his reliance 
on military force and to seek instead a 
genuine political settlement to bring peace 
to Southeast Asia.” 


Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the House I also insert in the RECORD a 
copy of a press release which I have 
issued today: 


Congressman Edwin E. Willis (D-La.), 
Chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, today ordered the Com- 
mittee staff to make a preliminary inquiry 
into the origin, character, and objectives of 
an organization called “Federal Employees 
Against the War in Vietnam.” 

Federal employees organizing this group 
have indicated to the press that more than 
900 Government employees have signed a 
petition being circulated among Federal em- 
ployees protesting the War in Vietnam and 
the Government's policies in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Willis, in ordering the inquiry, said: 

“If such a thing is going on within the 
Government itself, the country should be ad- 
vised of the facts. As I have previously stated 
to the Congress, honest and responsible dis- 
sent from American policy by patriotic 
Americans who are loyal to the principles on 
which this Government is founded will not 
bring about our defeat in Vietnam or else- 
where. However, in my opinion, it would be 
a gross error of judgment on the part of 
Congress or the administration to condone 
or excuse the acts of any group of individ- 
uals who use the claim and mask of dissent 
to further the purposes of the enemy in 
Vietnam or elsewhere.” 

Mr. Willis also announced that he is to- 
day introducing a bill giving the President 
the authority, in time of actual war or 
armed conflict, summarily to suspend and, 
after hearing, to dismiss certain civilian em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. This bill imposes no 
criminal or penal sanctions. It authorizes 
the President to exercise a constitutional 
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power of maintaining the efficiency of the 
executive branch. 

Mr. Willis further said: 

“Our soldiers are fulfilling their duties 
in support of the government. They neither 
have nor claim a freedom of choice as to 
when, where, or how they shall serve, and 
would be subjected to court martial punish- 
ment if they failed in the execution of their 
duties or sought to obstruct or impair the 
effective execution of the policies of the Fed- 
eral government. 

“It would be intolerable to permit Federal 
employees willfully to increase the burdens, 
or to endanger the life, of any one of our 
boys in the armed forces by impairing the 
execution of policies of the Federal govern- 
ment and thus strengthen the enemy. 

“My bill in no way, I believe, impinges 
upon or violates any constitutional freedom.” 
A copy of the bill follows: 

“H.R. 16030 
“A bill to amend the Subversive Activities 

Control Act of 1950 to authorize the Pres- 

ident, in time of actual war, summarily to 

suspend and, after hearing, to remove cer- 
tain civilian employees from office or em- 
ployment in the executive branch of the 

Federal Government 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 is 
amended by inserting the following new sec- 
tion after section 4 of such Act: 


“REMOVAL OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES FROM 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


“ ‘Sec, 4A. In time of actual war or when 
the United States is engaged in armed con- 
flict abroad, the President may, subject to 
such rules, procedures, and regulations as he 
shall prescribe, summarily suspend with or 
without pay and, after hearing, remove from 
office or employment in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government any civilian of- 
ficer or employee thereof who organizes, as- 
sists in organizing, attempts to organize, or 
knowingly participates in, any demonstra- 
tion, program, or activity involving the dis- 
semination among two or more employees of 
the Federal Government of any written or 
printed statement, or other propaganda or 
agitational material, for the purpose of (a) 
advantaging any foreign power, organization, 
or group with which the United States is 
engaged in such war or conflict, or (b) im- 
pairing the morale, loyalty, or efficiency of 
employees of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government in the performance of 
duty with respect to the execution of a 
treaty obligation of the United States or the 
exercise of authority granted to the President 
by an act or joint resolution of the Congress 
pursuant to which the armed forces of the 
United States are employed in such war or 
conflict, or (c) impairing the morale or loy- 
alty of personnel of the armed forces, or (d) 
encouraging, advising, or inviting officers 
or employees of the Federal Government to 
commit any act of disobedience or insubordi- 
nation to lawful authority. For the conduct 
of any hearing pursuant to the terms of this 
section, the President is authorized to pre- 
scribe, to the extent he deems applicable, 
such hearing procedures as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of August 26, 1950, chapter 
803, as amended (5 U.S.C. 22-1)’.” 


THE AIR QUALITY CONTROL ACT 
MUST BE FULLY FUNDED 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Novem- 
ber 21 the President signed into law the 
Air Quality Control Act of 1967. This act 
increased the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take action in cases where 
States fail to establish and adequately 
enforce standards of air quality. It also 
authorized the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to designate air 
quality control regions throughout the 
country. 

In addition, the act provided for a 
study of fuel combustion and provided 
that the Federal Government should is- 
sue standards of auto exhaust. 

This act took a long step in the direc- 
tion of adequate pollution control. As an 
original sponsor of even more stringent 
legislation, it is my belief that we have 
a responsibility to fully fund the pro- 
grams now on the books. 

Public Law 90-148 authorizes $185 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969, $95 million for 
air pollution control, and $90 million for 
the fuels research program. Yet, in the 
President’s budget, only $107 million is 
requested for the entire program. 

Few domestic efforts are more impor- 
tant than safeguarding the quality of the 
air we breathe. Yet, the administration 
proposes to cut back by 40 percent the 
minimal program passed by the Congress. 

Last week I introduced legislation, H.R. 
15984, to appropriate the full $185 mil- 
lion authorized to carry out a full pro- 
gram of air pollution control. I urge its 
adoption. The war in Southeast Asia is 
costing us a great deal not only in edu- 
cation, housing, antipoverty, and general 
domestic tranquillity, but also in the 
quality of the air we breathe. Let us 
reverse our priorities so that these needs 
can be met. 


DE KALB COUNTY SOLDIER 
AWARDED SILVER STAR 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, heroism has 
become such a daily occurrence in Viet- 
nam that we often tend .to pass over 
heroic deeds and sacrifices made by our 
men fighting there. We mvst never be- 
come complacent in recognizing the vital 
job every man in Vietnam is doing, doing 
with great determination and ability. 

Recently a young man from my con- 
gressional district was awarded the Silver 
Star Medal for heroism in combat in 
Vietnam. At this time, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to recognize the efforts of 
Army Sp4c. Raymond G. Overdear, of 
Henegar, Ala., by calling to the attention 
of my colleagues his service to his coun- 
try and placing a news release about 
Specialist Overdear in the RECORD: 

DE KALB SOLDIER AWARDED MEDAL FOR COMBAT 
JOB 

A De Kalb County soldier has won the Sil- 
ver Star Medal for heroism in combat in Viet- 
nam. 

He is Army Specialist-4 Raymond G. Over- 
dear, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Overdear, 
Henagar Route 2. 

According to a news release from Vietnam, 
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Specialist Overdear earned the “on the spot” 
award of the medal in action against hostile 
forces near My Tho. 

It was part of the fierce fighting that 
erupted when Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese troops first struck in their attacks 
against major cities and military installa- 
tions throughout South Vietnam. 

The 21-year-old Alabama soldier became 
platoon sergeant after the regular sergeant 
was wounded and evacuated. He was cited for 
outstanding leadership during the battle. 

He is a platoon sergeant in Company A, 3rd 
Battalion of the 9th Infantry Division's 60th 
Infantry. 


FIRST ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT 
BY THE HONORABLE DONALD W. 
RIEGLE, JR. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
first elected to office I pledged to my con- 
stituents that at the end of my first term 
I would make available to them an an- 
nual progress report. Such a report 
would give the people of my district an 
opportunity to review the activities and 
efforts of their Congressman over a 12- 
month period. 

The text of my first annual progress 
report follows: 

Your FIRST ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT From 
CONGRESSMAN DON RIEGLE 


RECORD OF THE U.S, HOUSE—1967 


Threw off White House domination—began 
to reassert the voice of the people. 

Blocked the tax increase—and cut federal 
spending by 6 billion. 

Took action on critical social issues—social 
security, education, model cities, air pollu- 
tion, clean meat inspection, crime fighting 
legislation. 

Overhauled and cutback certain inefficient 
programs, revised the teacher corps and pov- 
erty program, cutback the space program, 
foreign aid, public works pork barrel. 

However, more independent thinking is 
needed in 1968—further spending cuts are 
needed—we must press the attack on federal 
domination and bureaucracy—and overhaul 
or scrap inefficient programs. 


WHERE WE AIMED OUR EFFORT 
Around the world 


Early in 1967 I was sent to Brazil by 
President Johnson to represent the U.S. at 
the inauguration of Brazil’s new president. 
While there, I examined our foreign aid proj- 
ects—and later recommended changes and 
reductions in our program, Our subcom- 
mittee finally cut the foreign aid bill by 
1 billion dollars—to its lowest level in 15 
years. 

On Vietnam we have achieved the follow- 
ing: 

Our 5 major program revisions to stop 
waste in the U.S. aid in Vietnam were 
adopted, including the first field audit in 5 
years to correct mismanagement. 

A monthly Defense Department report to 
the Appropriations Committee with 85 
statistics on war progress—this is the first 
such report to any Congressional committee. 
We also requested and are now receiving 4 
regular report on 67 pacification statistics. 

Pressed the drive for reforms in South 
Vietnam including full mobilization, higher 
taxes, attacks on corruption, land reform, 
ete. 

Secured from the Administration a strate- 
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gic evaluation of South Vietnam's importance 
to U.S. security—cross-referenced this with 
an independent assessment by our U of M 
Vietnam Study Group. 


Across the country 


Spoke the voice of Genesee and Lapeer 
people on blocking the President’s tax in- 
crease and instead trimming unnecessary fed- 
eral spending by $6 billion. Took progressive 
action on matters directly affecting indi- 
vidual citizens, tax-payers, and consumers. 

Streamlined government information on 
aid to education, law enforcement, and urban 
programs. Your Congressional office con- 
densed over two bushels of federal program 
information into three streamlined manuals 
and distributed them to local officials. Over 
500 requests for these manuals have come in 
from education and community leaders all 
across the nation. 

After a lengthy fight we created a perma- 
nent ethics committee to establish a tough— 
but fair—code of ethics for all Congressmen. 

Here at home 

Our major objective in Genesee and Lapeer 
Counties was to provide full-time Congres- 
sional service—and re-establish people-to- 
people government. 

our Flint downtown office at 425 
Detroit St., open 6 days a week. 

“Hot-line” phone direct to Washington for 
your personal use. 

Regular communication through newslet- 
ters, news coverage, and 29 personal trips to 
the district. 

A 24-hour “crisis watch” during periods of 
international crisis. 

On-the-scene in Flint around the clock 
during the civil unrest last summer. 

Worked closely with local officials on fed- 
eral grant applications. 

Assisted every individual who had any type 
of problem with the federal government. 

We did our best in 1967—but with your 
help my staff and I will work to do better 
in 1968. 

Work with individual citizens 

Four newsletters and one questionnaire to 
each family—special Lapeer newsletter. 

1,704 individual case problems solved. 

22,183 letters received from constituents 
and answered. 

33,946 federal information letters of par- 
ticular interest to some citizens (e.g., high 
school seniors, servicemen, senior citizens, 
teachers of government). 

Work in the community 

83 federal aid projects monitored, in- 
cluding Burton Twp.—$1.5 million water- 
sewer project, Flint model school, Fenton 
and Clio urban renewal plans. 

1,698 letters checking on local-federal pro- 
grams and problems. 

29 trips home by Congressman—194 meet- 
ings with community people and groups— 
thousands of personal conversations. 

150 comments on issues through local press 
media. 

Your district congressional office 

6 full days a week, full staff, part-time of- 
fice in Lapeer. 

13,250 phone calls from local citizens. 

1,826 citizen visits with questions or prob- 
lems. 

Over 200 citizens pitched in their time and 
energy to bring the best congressional service 
to our community—they contributed over 
5,200 volunteer hours in 1967. 

Action in Congress 
245 votes on legislation—93% attendance 
(House average 85%). 
Appropriations Committee assignment 
68 committee meetings. 
6 billion dollars saved by cutting unneces- 


sary spending, e.g., space, foreign aid, federal 
bureaucracy. 
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National and world problems 
Frequent briefings with top Administra- 
tion officials, eg., President's tax proposal, 
U.S. gold problems, anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem 


Weekly special studies by our office on 
problems and issues, e.g., crime-safety, auto 
insurance, veterans benefits. 

14 special in-depth studies of different 
aspects of the Vietnam war, e.g., military 
strategy, pacification program, U.S. national 
security, analysis of President’s speeches. 

Votes in Congress 


Major issues: 
Extend Elementary and Higher Educa- 


Elimination of model cities program 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 


Increase social security benefits. 
Overhaul and reorganize poverty pro- 


Cry = Bet St Fie Elie GARR ee ay Re! FSS aS Yes 
Air pollution controls Yes 
Protect consumers from unfit meat... Yes 
Wine beast. nna sceneemne Yes 


Public educational TV corporation... Yes 
Prohibit age discrimination in em- 


ooo E Yes 
Protect consumers from flammable 

fabridee sede Yes 
Increase rates on junk mail Yes 
Establish Ethics Committee Yes 
Disability compensation and pensions 

to Vietnam veterans Yes 
Prohibit desecration of the Flag Yes 
Elimination of Teacher Corps No 


Votes for economy in Government 


Cut foreign aid program by $1 billion.. Yes 
Cut rent supplement program by $30 


ieee ee Yes 
Increase funds for space program No 
$4.6 billion public works “pork bar- 
T... oe apne aah ERE SS No 
Increase in public debt ceiling to $365 
buin SUL SEs oe ance aang nae No 
Increase office expenses for Congress- 
T. A pat a a No 


Excellent 
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Reduce spending by 5% in Treasury, 
Post Office, Interior, and Agricul- 


Legislation introduced 


Tax reform—increase personal exemption 
from $600 to $1,000, education tax credit, 
close tax loopholes. 

New homeownership program for low-in- 
come families. 

Ethics committee for Congressmen. 

Reform and modernize election laws. 

Social security benefits based on cost-of- 
living. 

Combat water pollution in our lakes and 
rivers. 

Job training programs in private industry. 

Stabilize U.S. dairy industry against for- 
eign imports. 

Protection for National Guardsmen on 
anti-riot duty. 

Increase postal rates on junk mail. 

Prohibit age discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

YEAR 1968—-MOVING AHEAD 


Our system of self government must show 
it can provide the leadership necessary to 
meet the needs and aspirations of all citizens. 

We must find new ways to tap the re- 
sources and abilities of every citizen in order 
to find new answers to our toughest prob- 
lems. We can and must build a new confi- 
dence in public leadership “of the people.” 
This job belongs to every citizen. This is our 
biggest challenge and we must take it on 
together, 

I urge you to exercise your opportunity to 
participate in self-government. Your Govern- 
ment—at the local, state and federal level— 
will only be as good as you make it. As your 
voice in Washington, I need and want your 
views. 


AS YOUR VOICE IN CONGRESS—I NEED YOUR 
IDEAS AND HELP 


1. How Did We Measure Up Last Year? 


A. Please give me your frank comments on 
any or all aspects of our job. 


Good Fair Poor No opinion 


Newsletters/questionnaire 


Stands on issues 
Votes on legislation.. 

Helping solve constituent problems. 
Overall conduct, ethical behavior 
Service to the District 


B. What constructive criticisms or other 
comments would you make? 


2. How Can We Do A Better Job This 
Year? 
I welcome any ideas you have 


3. Would You Like to Help In Your District 
Congressional Office? 
or Lapeer 
Please mail your comments to: Congress- 
man Donald W. Riegle, Jr., 1408 Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, and the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 


Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. HUN- 
GATE), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Ho .irietp, for 35 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. RuMsFELD in two instances. 

Mr. Yates in two instances. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama to follow Mr. 
BENNETT on S. 793. 

Mr. RUMSFELD to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ConasBLe) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Qum in five instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 
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Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. Broyum. of Virginia 
instances. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mrs. DwYER in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. McDape. 

Mr. Zwack in two instances. 

Mr. Petty in five instances. 

Mr. FINO. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HUNdATR) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Jacoss in three instances. 

Mr, Brown of California. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. STUCKEY. 

Mr. Resnicx in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Tracue of Texas. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Pepper in two instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr, HOLLAND. 

Mr. Upatt in five instances. 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Raricx in four instances. 

Mr. Jonnson of California. 

Mr. Garuincs in two instances. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Casey in two instances, 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in three instances. 


in two 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 536. An act to convey certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., to 
the Cherokee Nation; and 

HR. 14743. An act to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for U.S, notes and Treasury notes of 1890. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and joint res- 
olution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 989. An act to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes, and 

S.J. Res. 138, Joint resolution calling on 
the Boy Scouts of America to serve the youth 
of this Nation as required by their congres- 
sional charter. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
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that that committee did on March 14, 
1968 present to the President, for his ap- 
proval a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 2901. An act to designate the Oahe 
Reservoir on the Missouri River in the States 
of North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 
Oahe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 1 minute p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
15 the United States and being as fol- 
ows: 

“I A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 
has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 90th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948; CHARLES H. 
GRIFFIN, Third District, Mississippi. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1645. A letter from the Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
transmitting a report covering refunds and 
credits of internal revenue taxes for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1965, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 6405 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (H. Doc. No. 283); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1646. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the authority of domes- 
tic banks to pay interest on time deposits 
of foreign governments at rates differing from 
those applicable to domestic depositors; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1647. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 8 of 1967 so as to increase the com- 
pensation of the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, the Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, and the members of the District of 
Columbia Council; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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1648. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting 
a report of the amount of Export-Import 
Bank insurance and guarantees issued in 
January 1968 in connection with exports to 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, pursuant to the 
provisions of title III of the Foreign Assist- 
ance and Related Agencies Appropriation Act 
of 1968, and to the Presidential determina- 
tion of February 4, 1964; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1649. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for change in method of com- 
puting the cost of power sold for commercial 
purposes, Missouri Basin project, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1650. A letter from the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish a National 
Memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the Smith- 
sonian Institution; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

1651. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report that proceedings have been finally 
concluded with respect to docket No. 166, 
The Creek Nation, Plaintiff, v. The United 
States of America, Defendant, pursuant to 
the provisions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1652. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a report 
of the receipt of an application for a loan 
from the Cameron County Water Control and 
Improvement District No, 4 of Santa Maria, 
Tex., pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

1653. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the activi- 
ties of, expenditures by, and donations to 
the Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Mines at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of 62 Stat. 85; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1654. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally 
concluded with respect to docket No. 193, 
The Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas, The Kickapoo 
Tribe of Oklahoma, The Kickapoo Nation, 
et al., Petitioners, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1655. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
the 31st annual report of the Commission 
covering fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1656. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report covering em- 
ployee claims in fiscal year 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 240 et seq., 79 
Stat. 789; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1657. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1658. A letter from the President, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, transmitting the audited 
financial statement of the Boys' Clubs of 
America for the year 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 84-988; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1659. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to increase the limitation of the 
number of officers for the Coast Guard; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 15999. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to set aside an appropriate area 
within the Arlington National Cemetery for 
the burial of cremated remains; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI (for himself, Mr. 
MACHEN, Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, 
Mr. GUDE, and Mr. Scorr): 

H.R. 16000. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to require the construc- 
tion of certain routes on the Interstate Sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R, 16001. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of reserve stocks 
of agricultural commodities by producers and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for na- 
tional security, public protection, meeting 
international commitments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 16002. A bill to amend section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to con- 
tinue the existing status of interest in in- 
dustrial development bonds; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16003. A bill to require Federal agen- 
cies to pay compensation for moving ex- 
penses and related costs incurred by tenants 
displaced from Federally owned or Federally 
acquired property; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16004. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to make direct 
housing loans to veterans in metropolitan 
areas where private capital is not generally 
available, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 16005. A bill to establish a Federal oil 
shale development program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 16006. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 16007. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 16008. A bill to enable potato growers 
to finance a nationally coordinated research 
and promotion program to improve their 
competitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for potatoes by increasing consumer ac- 
ceptance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of 
potatoes and potato products that are made 
available to the consumer; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 16009. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that the limitation 
(added by the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967) on the number of children who 
may receive aid to families with dependent 
children under title IV shall not apply be- 
fore the second calendar quarter of 1969; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16010. A bill to impose, under cer- 
tain conditions, import limitations on metal 
ores or metals during labor disputes affect- 
ing domestic production of such articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 
H.R. 16011. A bill to amend the Military 
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Selective Service Act of 1967 with respect to 
occupational and student deferments, phys- 
ical and mental standards for induction, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 16012. A bill to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, exchange, mortgage, and long- 
term leasing of land by the Swinomish In- 
dian Tribal Community, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16013. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans be en- 
titled to educational benefits under any law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion who did not utilize their entitlement 
may transfer their entitlement to their chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. BUR- 
TON of California, Mr. COHELAN, 
Mr. CORMAN, Mr. GONZALEZ, and Mr. 
Brown of California) : 

H.R. 16014. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to amend 
the definition of “employee” to include cer- 
tain agricultural employees, and to permit 
certain provisions in agreements between 
agricultural employers and employees; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 16015. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 16016. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 16017. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of re- 
liable, abundant, and economical electric 
power supply by strengthening existing 
mechanisms for coordination of electric util- 
ity systems and encouraging the installation 
and use of the products of advancing tech- 
nology with due regard for the proper con- 
servation of scenic and other natural re- 
sources; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 16018. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting do- 
mestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16019. A bill making an appropria- 
tion to the Office of Education to carry out 
the Bilingual Education Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H.R. 16020. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for the postponement 
of the effective date on the limitation on the 
number of children with respect to whom 
Federal payments may be made under the 
program of aid to families with dependent 
children; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 16021. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 16022. A bill to impose, under cer- 
tain conditions, import limitations on metal 
ores or metals during labor disputes affect- 
ing domestic production of such articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

ELR. 16023. A bill to authorize and foster 
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joint rates for international transportation 
of property, to facilitate the transportation 
of such property, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 16024. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
act of September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 16025. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to compen- 
sation and educational assistance for widows 
of veterans, to make certain widows and chil- 
dren eligible for care in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, and to change the limita- 
tion on the periods of educational assistance 
available under part III of such title; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 16026. A bill to amend chapter 39 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase the 
amount allowed for the purchase of specially 
equipped automobiles for disabled veterans, 
and to extend benefits under such chapter 
to certain persons on active duty; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 16027. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr, TIERNAN: 

H.R. 16028. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to amend the renewal re- 
quirement for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16029. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 16030. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the President, in time of actual war, sum- 
marily to suspend and, after hearing, to 
remove certain civilian employees from office 
or employment in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 16031. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to increase the 
penalties for unlawful acts involving depres- 
sant or stimulant drugs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.J. Res. 1174. Joint resolution to proclaim 
the week beginning May 1 as Youth Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.J. Res. 1175. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in May of each year as 
National Fire Service Recognition Day, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 703. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK (for himself, 
Mr, Grover, Mr. PRNIE, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr, Ryan, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SMITH of New York, 
Mr. TENZER, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. GARDNER, 
Mr. ASHBROOK, Mrs. BoLTON, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. Devine, Mr. 
HARSHA, Mr. STANTON, Mr. VANIK, 
Mr. LUKENS, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, 
and Mr. ULLMAN): 

H. Con. Res. 704. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
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gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect to 
U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. HEN- 
DERSON, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Danrets, Mr. Nix, Mr. Poot, Mr. 
GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Wu. so, Mr. WALDIE, 
Mr. Warre, Mr. WiLiam D. FORD, 
Mr. Hamıuron, and Mr. Brasco): 

H. Con. Res. 705. Concurrent resolution to 
assist veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who have served in Vietnam or 
elsewhere in obtaining suitable employment; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Con. Res. 706. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 707. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that the level 
of U.S. forces should not be increased in 
Vietnam without the explicit consent of the 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself, Mr. 
Burton of California, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. GussER, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. JoHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. TUNNEY, 
Mr. WALDIE, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
Mr. ROTH, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
O'Hara of Illinois, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. 
Cowon, and Mr. SNYDER) : 

H. Con. Res. 708. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect 
to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H. Con. Res, 709. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the affirmation of the right to 
self-determination and freedom of the peo- 
ples of subjugated nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H. Con. Res. 710. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. Bares, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Escu, Mr. 
McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. RUPPE, 
Mr. VANDER JaGT, Mr. REGLE, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. FRASER, Mr. NELSEN, 
Mr. BATTIN, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. GIL- 
BERT, and Mr. GOODELL) : 

H. Con. Res. 711. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect 
to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. RHopes of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Saytor, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
WHALLEY, Mr. Brock, Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. WAMPLER, 
Mr. ApAMs, and Mrs. Max): 

H. Con. Res. 712. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect 
to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. Con. Res. 713. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 1102. Resolution to urge the 
President to release the highway trust funds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII. 


320. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to Federal participation in aid to 
families with dependent children which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 16032. A bill for the relief of Allison 
Jean Fernandes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16033. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Liguori; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 16034. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 

Vujic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 16035. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Triponia Artienda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16036. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Rutigliano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 16037. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
G. Junghans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16038. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Guglieri; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 16039. A bill for the relief of B. J. 
Carney & Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 16040. A bill for the relief of B, J. 
Carney & Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 16041. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Cameretti; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 16042. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Gershon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 16043. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maximina Garabiles; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


263. By the Speaker: Petition of the city 
of Millvale, Calif., relative to formulation of 
a policy of peace in Vietnam and an orderly 
withdrawal from the present untenable posi- 
tion of the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

264. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to a war profits tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE—Monday, March 18, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of grace and God of glory, trust- 
ing only in Thy mercy would we seek 
Thy face. Grant us the grace to keep our 
hearts with diligence, knowing that out 
of them are the issues of life. 

In these days of tension and crisis, as 
we gird the might of the Nation, and that 
of our allies, to defend threatened 
liberties, may we take care to strengthen 
the spiritual foundations of our democ- 
racy, knowing that without these verities 
we but build on sinking sand. 

As today’s discords bombard our ears, 
we are grateful for friendships which 
Stand all tests, for music which gives 


wings to our spirits, for truth which 
breaks the shackles of error, and for hu- 
man beacons of righteousness where 
Thou dost show sufficient of Thy light 
for us in the dark to rise by. 


Give us, O God, the strength to build 
The city that hath stood 

Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 
Whose ways are brotherhood; 

And where the sun that shineth is 
God’s grace for human good. 


We ask it in the name of Him who is 
the light and the truth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
— March 15, 1968, be dispensed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the call 
of the legislative calendar, under the 
VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in the event that a request should be 
made to clear the floor of all unauthor- 
ized personnel during the consideration 
of the bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Tom Korologos, an employee of the 
office of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], be granted the privilege of the 
floor unless specifically excluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
Legislation of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Public Roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution: 

S. 989. An act to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 536. An act to convey certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., to the 
Cherokee Nation; 

H.R. 14743. An act to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for United States notes and Treasury notes of 
1890; and 

S.J. Res. 138. Joint resolution calling on the 
Boy Scouts of America to serve the youth of 
this Nation as required by their congressional 
charter, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON 


A letter from the Secretary, Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, that the amount of Export- 
Import Bank insurance and guarantees is- 
sued in January 1968 in connection with 
U.S. exports to Yugoslavia and Rumania 
totaled $3,698 and $2,547, respectively; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the need for change in 
method of computing the cost of power 
sold for commercial purposes in the Missouri 
River Basin Project, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior dated March 18, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 
of, expenditures by, and donations to the 
Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Mines at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 1967; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report cov- 
ering all employee claims of the Department 
in the fiscal year 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments, to which was 
referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Archivist of the 
United States dated March 7, 1968, that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3178. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion of motor-vehicle tires, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 3179. A bill for the relief of See Ting 
Lip Lee (Stan Lee); and 

S. 3180. A bill for the relief of Gim Hum 
Loy (Jim Loule); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3181. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mete V. 

Altug; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. Macnuson, by request): 

S. 3182. A bill to authorize the purchase, 
sale, exchange, mortgage, and long-term 
leasing of land by the Swinomish Indian 
Tribal Community, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3183. A bill for the relief of Dr. G. Sri 
Rama Gupta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3184. A bill relating to the appointment 
of U.S. marshals; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3182—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
EXCHANGE, MORTGAGE, AND 
LONG-TERM LEASING OF LAND 
BY THE SWINOMISH INDIAN 
TRIBAL COMMUNITY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from the State of Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], a bill to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, exchange, mortgage, and 
long-term leasing of land by the Swi- 
nomish Tribal Community, and for other 


purposes. 

This bill is introduced at the request 
of the Swinomish Indian Senate and the 
Swinomish Indian Tribal Community. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
grant the Swinomish Indian Tribal Com- 
munity new authority for the manage- 
ment and development of the land re- 
sources of the Swinomish Reservation. 

Mr. Tandy Wilbur, business manager 
of the Swinomish Indian Tribal Com- 
munity, and Mr. Dewe; Mitchell, chair- 
man of the Swinomish Indian Senate, 
have informed me that it is necessary 
to broaden the economic base of the 
tribal community. One source of increas- 
ing income is through the development 
and leasing of tribal property, particu- 
larly tribal tidelands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3182) to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, exchange, mortgage, and 
long-term leasing of land by the Swino- 
mish Indian Tribal Community, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Jack- 
son, for himself and Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 3184—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO APPOINTMENT OF 
U.S. MARSHALS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last ses- 
sion I introduced S. 1277 which was re- 
ferred to the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. This bill would have up- 
graded the deputy U.S. marshals and pro- 
vided for the appointment of U.S. mar- 
shals by the Attorney General. Since the 
introduction of this bill the Justice De- 
partment has taken administrative ac- 
tion which substantially improved the 
conditions of employment for the deputy 
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marshals. However, there is still a need 
for change in the appointment procedure 
for U.S. marshals. The bill which I am 
now introducing will provide that change. 

The U.S. marshal is an officer of the 
Justice Department and performs highly 
responsible and extremely hazardous 
tasks associated with the enforcement of 
Federal laws throughout the country. He 
serves civil and criminal processes, makes 
arrests, and performs other major legal 
functions all closely alined with the 
Attorney General and supervised and di- 
rected by him. This bill recognizes this 
relationship and provides for the ap- 
pointment of the U.S. marshal by the At- 
torney General who would utilize civil 
service criteria in making his appoint- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be appropriately referred and that the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3184) relating to the ap- 
pointment of U.S. marshals, introduced 
by Mr. Hartke, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 3184 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 561 (a) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Attorney General shall appoint 
@ United States marshal for each judicial 
district.” 

(b) Section 561(b) of such title is hereby 
repealed. 

(c) Section 565 of such title is hereby 
repealed. 

(d) The sectional analysis at the begin- 
ning of chapter 37 of such title is amended 
by changing 
“565. Vacancies.” 
to read 
“565. Repealed.” 

Src. 2. (a) Section 24(b) of the Organic 
Act of Guam as amended (64 Stat. 390; 48 
U.S.C. 1424b(b)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
United States attorney for Guam to whose 
office the provisions of chapter 35 of title 28, 
United States Code shall apply.” 

(b) Section 24 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (d) as follows: 

„d) The Attorney General shall appoint 
a United States marshal for Guam to whose 
office the provisions of chapter 37 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall apply.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 45(a) of title 3 of the 
Canal Zone Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The Attorney General shall appoint a 
United States marshal for the district of the 
Canal Zone to whose office the provisions of 
chapter 37 of title 28, United States Code, 
shall apply, except as otherwise provided in 
this Code.” 

(b) Section 45(b) of such title is hereby 
repealed, 

(c) Section 45(e) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The appointment and tenure of depu- 
ties and clerical assistants of the United 
States marshal are subject to section 562 of 
title 28, United States Code.” 
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(d) The caption of section 45 of such title 
is amended to read: 


“$ 45. Appointment, leave, and residence of 
United States marshal; deputies and 
assistants,” 

(e) The sectional analysis at the beginning 
of subchapter II of chapter 1 of such title is 
amended by changing title 45 to read: 


“45. Appointment, leave, and residence of 
United States marshal; deputies and 
assistants.” 

Sec. 4. A United States marshal serving 
under a Presidential appointment on the 
date of enactment of this Act shall be cov- 
ered into the competitive service under title 
5, United States Code, upon passing such 
suitable noncompetitive examination as the 
Civil Service Commission may prescribe. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILLS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Monroya] be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3015) to pro- 
vide for a coordinated national safety 
program to reduce boating accidents, and 
deaths and injuries resulting therefrom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2613) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that farming losses incurred by 
persons who are not bona fide farmers 
may not be used to offset nonfarm in- 
come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2934) to 
assist the States in raising revenues by 
making more uniform the incidence and 
rate of tax imposed by States on the 
severance of minerals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT FOR 
MEMBERS, OFFICERS, AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE SENATE— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 616 


Mr. CANNON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 617 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
Resolution 266, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 618 THROUGH 621 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate Resolution 266, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table anc to be 
printed. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 622 


Mr. CASE (for himself and Mr. CLARK) 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to Senate Res- 
olution 266, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO, 623 


Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. Sponc, Mr. Morse, and Mr. Har- 
FIELD) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to Sen- 
ate Resolution 266, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 624 

Mr. CLARE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate Resolution 266, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO ALLOW A 
CREDIT AGAINST INCOME TAX TO 
INDIVIDUALS FOR CERTAIN EX- 
PENSES INCURRED IN PROVIDING 
HIGHER EDUCATION—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 625 

Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 835) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for 
certain expenses incurred in providing 
higer education, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


EXCISE TAX RATES—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 626 THROUGH 628 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
three amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (H.R. 15414) to 
continue the existing excise tax rates on 
communication services and on automo- 
biles, and to apply more generally the 
provisions relating to payments of esti- 
mated tax by corporations, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, March 18, 1968, 
the President pro tempore signed the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate 
the reserve requirements for Federal Re- 
serve notes and for U.S. notes and Treas- 
ury notes of 1890, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF OTTO KERNER, OF ILLI- 
NOIS, TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE, 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 26, 1968, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 


‘nomination of Otto Kerner, of Illinois, to 


be U.S. circuit judge, seventh circuit, 
vice, Win G. Knoch, retired. 
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At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
chairman, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON INTEREST 
RATE CEILINGS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Friday, March 29, the Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions will hold hearings 
on S. 3133, a bill to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years for the authority of the 
appropriate supervisory agencies to regu- 
late the maximum rate of interest paid 
on time and savings deposits. On that 
same day, the subcommittee will also hold 
hearings on S. 2923, a bill to extend for 
2 years the authority of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury. 

On Monday, April 1 and Tuesday, April 
2, the Subcommittee on Financial Insti- 
tutions will hold hearings on S. 3001, a 
bill which requires the appropriate su- 
pervisory agencies to issue regulations on 
security measures. 

On Wednesday, April 3, the subcom- 
mittee will hold hearings on S. 2959, a 
bill to increase insurance of savings and 
loan accounts and bank deposits of pub- 
lic units. 

All of the preceding hearings will take 
place in room 5302 of the New Senate 
Office Building, beginning at 10 a.m. 

Persons wishing to testify on any of the 
above bills should contact Mr. Kenneth 
McLean, professional staff member, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5306, New Senate Office Building. 


TWO-PRICE SYSTEM ON GOLD 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, over the weekend I noticed that 
monetary authorities of a number of na- 
tions, cooperating with the United States, 
met and agreed to what is called a two- 
price system on gold. I am personally 
happy to see this arrangement, based on 
the press accounts I have seen up to this 
point. It is the kind of arrangement 
which I have suggested makes good sense 
as a first step in meeting the crises facing 
a great number of nations with regard 
to the gold problem. 

In my opinion, if it had been made 
clear that the major trading nations of 
this world have no interest in buying any 
more gold for monetary purposes or for 
other purposes, those who venture in the 
gold hoarding business and those who 
have undertaken to make a run on the 
gold supply of the United States and 
other trading nations would find that 
their speculation was a bad mistake and 
they would stand to lose their money. 

I think that those who wish to specu- 
late in that fashion should take a risk. 
Our policy with respect to buying and 
selling should be such that those who 
buy great amounts of gold in excess of 
their needs, to store it under the mat- 
tress or to bury it in the ground, should 
face the prospect of very heavy losses. I 
would prefer to see the price go far be- 
low $35 an ounce. When the United 
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States and other trading nations take 
the attitude they have enough gold for 
the purposes in mind, and have no inter- 
est in buying any more, it would seem 
to me that we could look forward to the 
day when the price would come down to 
less than $35 an ounce. 

I favor a program where the United 
States no longer buys gold at $35 an 
ounce so that speculators would take the 
risk that gold is not worth speculating in 
as a commodity. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When it 
comes to trading with friendly nations, 
or nations which are joined with us in 
a cooperative undertaking, it might be 
desirable if we were to say that we rec- 
ognize $35 an ounce as the price of gold 
already on hand. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to comment briefly on the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana with regard to the gold situation. 

I was happy to see that in the agree- 
ment reached over the weekend these 
seven central bank heads agreed defi- 
nitely that there would be no purchase 
of gold at any price by any of the cen- 
tral banks, They also agreed that if any 
central bank, either among them or out- 
side, sold any of its monetary gold in the 
free market, that bank would be cut 
off to any future access to gold held by 
these seven central banks. 

As far as its effect on our free market 
economy is concerned, our American 
gold miners will now get the benefit of 
any increase in the price of gold. They 
will be permitted to sell gold abroad at 
the higher price if there is any gold 
sold abroad. But when they sell gold 
inside the United States, they are subject 
to the same regulations that were in 
existence before the agreement was en- 
tered into. They can only sell gold into 
distributing points certified by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the prohibition 
against the holding of gold by an Amer- 
ican citizen is still in effect. 

The world’s use of gold in the arts, in 
industry, and in the dental profession is 
much less than the amount of gold the 
speculators have forced into the free 
market. 

It seems to me that the speculators can 
only continue to sell gold to each other 
or they can sell it for these commercial 
and artistic uses and with a lack of ulti- 
mate market equal to the amount of free 
gold in the world now, the free price of 
gold must fall. How long it would take to 
get below $35 an ounce I do not know, but 
I would think there is a very good chance 
it could go below $35. 

What we have done is to buy time in 
which the trading nations of the free 
world can reorganize their method of 
settling their international balances, and 
we have also drastically cooled off the 
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great excitement. We have not done any 
damage to the purchasing power of the 
dollar inside the United States. We have 
moved to maintain accessibility of the 
dollar in exchange for other foreign cur- 
rencies. 

I hope the problem will simmer down 
and that we can get to other long-range 
plans. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I agree with what the Senator has said. 
I personally voted against the roll back 
of the gold cover because I wanted as 
much pressure as possible on this Nation 
to start doing the kind of thing that was 
done by this agreement. It seems to me 
this is a very constructive step toward a 
solution of the problem. 

Mr. BENNETT. If we had not rolled 
back the gold cover, this step could never 
have been taken. 

The final vote last week was one of 
the most interesting votes we have cast. 
It was good that the vote was close, but 
it would have been tragic if it had gone 
the other way. 

Mr. President, I would like to add one 
little footnote. I think we must remem- 
ber that, as a result of the agreement 
reached over the weekend on gold, we are 
very definitely now in the hands of our 
friends. We are dependent on their good 
nature and their good will to maintain 
this agreement. 

I have a feeling that this agreement 
was not easily reached, and that they 
must have attached some conditions and 
assurances. It is pretty obvious to guess 
that one of those conditions was the re- 
quirement that we put our domestic fis- 
cal house in order. I think we are a 
little shortsighted if we look only to the 
balance-of-payments problem, because 
that, in part at least, is the result of our 
internal domestic deficits. The speed with 
which the administration has begun to 
move since the weekend to try to get 
the tax bill through, and the fact that 
the administration is beginning to talk, 
now, about reduction in expenses, would 
indicate to me that we are seeing a 
classic example of the way that gold can 
exert a disciplinary effect on a govern- 
ment. I think if we ignore the warning 
signals, and our friends should decide to 
withdraw their support of us and with- 
draw from the agreement made yester- 
em we would really be in serious trou- 
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I believe we are committed to these for- 
eign countries, these foreign central 
bankers, on whom the international 
strength of the dollar depends, to do for 
us what we should have done internally 
a long time ago. So, to that extent, we 
are no longer the masters of our own 
destiny as far as taxes and expense re- 
ductions are concerned. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I wish to join the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] in saying that Iam 
pleased we were able to reach this agree- 
ment over the weekend with the central 
banks of Europe. 

I agree with the Senator’s statement 
that this action is merely buying time, 
not only for the central banks to work 
out a better plan, but also buying time 
in our country to put our financial house 
in order. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
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that this crisis was brought about large- 
ly as the result of the loss of confidence 
in the British pound and the American 
dollar, and this loss of confidence in the 
dollar has developed from our inability 
over the last several years to balance our 
national budget and thereby put our fi- 
nancial house in order, we must come 
closer to living within our income. 

We cannot afford expansion of all of 
these domestic programs in the midst of 
a full-scale war. 

Last week’s agreement in Washington 
only lends emphasis to the fact that there 
must be congressional action at an early 
date on the two major steps that need 
be taken before we get to the heart of 
the problem. The first step is a real re- 
duction in expenditures. The second step 
is that expenditure reductions must be 
accompanied by increased taxes. We in 
Congress and in the executive have no 
choice except to face up to these prob- 
lems and take these hard but necessary 
steps. The sooner it is done the better 
it would be both domestically and inter- 
nationally. 

I strongly recommend even now, as 
important as is the measure now pending 
before the Senate dealing with ethics, 
that the leadership lay this measure aside 
and bring up the tax bill and make it the 
pending business. Certainly we should 
proceed to write into law a realistic re- 
duction in expenditures; and then sec- 
ond, face up to the question of increasing 
taxes. If we did that, it would mean that 
both at home and abroad confidence in 
our dollar could be restored. This action 
should be taken before the weekend. The 
administration, as I understand their 
position will now go along with reduc- 
tion of expenditures in return for the tax 
increase. 

There is no reason in the world why 
the executive and legislative branches 
working together cannot agree on such 
@ program. The earlier the better. Time 
is very important right now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the com- 
ments of my distinguished colleagues 
about the threatened collapse of the in- 
ternational monetary system. What was 
done over the weekend was truly a pallia- 
tive. This is not to imply that the action 
taken was unwise. Some action was 
necessary. It can be only of a temporary 
nature, however, and only temporarily 
effective. For a two-price system of gold 
exchange in the international field is 
tantamount to putting one’s money in 
two pockets, one good pocket and one 
with a hole in it. To expect the assets 
of each pocket to remain on a par would 
be as realistic as to expect the palliative 
action to be more than a temporary 
purchase of time during which, as the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] has said, the United States 
will have some time to make necessary 
and advisable accommodation to the in- 
ternational threat. 

I cannot concur, however, in what 
seemed to be the purport of the remarks 
of the senior Senator from Delaware, 
that an increase in taxation is the most 
important part of the necessary action. 
The distinguished Senator said that the 
crisis in gold was brought on by loss of 
confidence in the U.S. dollar. 

What caused that? 
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The loss of confidence in the U.S. dol- 
lar abroad springs from a loss of confi- 
dence in the quality of American 
leadership in world affairs as well as at 
home. 

Let us make no mistake about it; the 
deficit at home is not so important to 
the confidence of the U.S. dollar as the 
continuing deficit of our imbalance in 
international payments. Even that is not 
so important in shaking the confidence 
of the world in the quality of U.S. leader- 
ship as is the unwise, the dangerous, and 
the seeming blindness of this country’s 
plunging further and further into the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

Thus, Mr. President, in order to restore 
confidence in the U.S. dollar, there must 
be a regaining of confidence in US. 
leadership both at home and abroad. 

I stand prepared, as I have been pre- 
pared, to vote for a tax increase. Indeed, 
I opposed the big tax reductions of recent 
years as well as investment tax credit 
as being a very unwise step in the di- 
rection of our present plight. 

I stand ready to increase Government 
revenue now and to make reductions in 
expenditures. I so voted in the Finance 
Committee last week but I stand ready, 
too, to urge and do now urge the Presi- 
dent to seek the earliest possible settle- 
ment of the Vietnamese war. That is 
what is most disturbing of all to the con- 
fidence in U.S. leadership which has 
manifested itself in the loss of confidence 
in the value of the U.S. dollar. 


GOLD OUTFLOW—ANOTHER ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST SURTAX 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
gold crisis makes it imperative that Con- 
gress not pass the administration’s 
surtax. The surtax would weaken our 
balance-of-payments position. It would 
aggravate the gold outflow. 

Consider that on February 6, 1964, the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas 
Dillon, told the House Ways and Means 
Committee that the tax reduction recom- 
mended that year by President Johnson 
would help our balance of payments. 

He said it would do so by making 
American investment more attractive 
relative to European investment, and 
help stop the flow of American capital 
and U.S. gold abroad. 

Dillon was right. In the 2 years follow- 
ing the 1964 tax reduction, America’s 
balance of payments did improve. 

The tax cut directly reduced the bur- 
den of taxes on American corporate 
profits. Increased profits attracted in- 
vestment, and helped stem the outflow 
of dollars. 

But the administration’s proposed 
1968 tax increase would do exactly the 
reverse. 

It would immediately cut the profits of 
American corporations by a highly sig- 
nificant 10 percent. This would surely 
discourage investment in American cor- 
porations. And it would just as surely 
increase the flow of dollars and gold 
abroad. 

Yet the Treasury is trying to have it 
both ways. The 1964 tax cut was justified 
in part on the grounds that it would help 
solve America’s adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Assuming that 
the tax increase is to achieve its objec- 
tive; namely, to bring more revenue to 
the Government, it would mean that for 
business to maintain the same level of 
profits they would have to increase their 
prices because there is no other way it 
could be done; is that not correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Louisiana is absolutely correct; or busi- 
ness will suffer a sharp, clear, and im- 
mediate reduction in profits on business 
so that it will have to increase its prices. 
In either event, the effect on our balance 
of payments would be adverse from the 
imposition of the surtax. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the tax is 
greater, we must maintain the same level 
of business and the same gross profits in 
order to increase the tax revenues. If 
the tax increase goes into effect, the pres- 
sure will be on business to find a way to 
maintain the same level of profits after 
taxes that they had prior to the new tax. 
And the only way they can do it is to 
raise prices. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Raise prices. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Now, when 
they raise prices, that makes American 
commodities less attractive abroad, be- 
cause the price is higher and they are, 
therefore, less competitive. So that not 
only would investment here be less at- 
tractive; but, the necessary corollary 
would be that the cost of the goods would 
have to go up and make our balance of 
payments more unfavorable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would increase our 
imports and decrease our exports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The 1968 tax in- 
crease is incredibly justified on the same 
grounds. The Treasury can logically 
argue that the 1964 tax cut helped our 
balance of payments and reduced our 
gold outflow. In fact, it did. 

It did this by reducing the taxes on 
American corporations and -enhancing 
their attraction for foreign and domestic 
capital. 

But it cannot then logically pivot 
around and argue that a 1968 increase in 
taxes which reduces the profitability of 
American corporations will bring dollars 
and gold back to this country. Obviously 
the surtax will hurt—not help—our 
dollar and gold position. 

The contention that the tax increase 
will slow down the economy and stem in- 
flation is not relevant to the 1968 gold 
stampede. 

It will take more than a year for the 
tax increase to have any favorable effect 
on inflation. Past experience shows that 
the surtax, in reducing taxpayers’ in- 
comes, will not reduce their spending sig- 
nificantly for some time, and prices also 
respond slowly to the fall in demand. 

Furthermore, the surtax is unlikely to 
increase our trade balance for two rea- 
sons, as the Senator from Louisiana has 
said so well: 

First, the tax is a cost which will tend 
to increase the price of our exports and 
reduce their competitiveness. 
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Second, few, if any, of the major 
commodities sold abroad by the United 
States are likely to fall in price as a re- 
sult of reduced domestic demand. 

Food is not going to fall in price. Nei- 
ther are our great farm exports or auto- 
mobiles going to fall in price. An exami- 
nation of the great exports of the United 
States makes it clear that they do not 
respond in price to moderate changes in 
demand. 

Finally, in the one area of our entire 
balance-of-payments picture where a 
surtax might make a minor positive con- 
tribution by reducing imports, a reduc- 
tion in Federal spending would accom- 
plish the same result more swiftly and 
incisively. 

There may be other arguments for a 
tax increase at this time, but the bal- 
ance of payments and gold crisis is clear- 
ly not one of them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to all that has been said 
today and last week about our balance 
of payments. It is my belief that the 
reason why we have lost so much gold is 
that we have tried to assist everybody in 
the world. As the Presiding Officer knows, 
we have had five or six divisions in West- 
ern Europe for quite some time at a cost 
to us of about $2 billion per year. This 
money is spent by our soldiers and their 
dependents in Western Europe, and 
needless to say this permits the Western 
European countries to accumulate our 
dollars in great quantities. Of course, 
these dollars eventually become claims 
against our gold when they are not used 
to buy our goods. 

Mr. President, I do not want to say 
this boastfully, but I think the RECORD 
will show that I was the first Senator to 
get up on this floor and call to the atten- 
tion of the Nation how we were losing 
our gold, and I tried to stem the flow in 
the late fifties. As I recall, it was in 1959 
when I spoke at length on the subject in 
an effort to amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959, and I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from speeches I made on 
the floor of the Senate on July 7, 1959, 
and on September 12, 1959, be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. I also ask 
permission to insert in the Recorp at this 
point excerpts from my 1960 report on 
U.S. foreign operations, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 20 of the 87th Congress, which 
were also included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record under the date of February 13, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, 
pt. 10, pp. 12800-12807 
MUTUAL SECURITY Act or 1959 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, about two- 
thirds of the authorization in the pending 
bill for military assistance would be allocated 
to NATO Europe, which includes Greece and 
Turkey, as well as most of the countries of 
Western Europe. I am opposed to further 
grants for these countries, because that area 
of the world is presently enjoying unparal- 
leled economic prosperity. I propose to docu- 
ment this statement in a later portion of my 
address. 

If the nations of Western Europe had ac- 
cepted the original purpose of the Marshall 
plan, they would now be helping us in our 
endeavor to develop the backward nations 
of the world. But this is not happening. West- 
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ern Europe still has its hand out, and is look- 
ing for more aid. 

I cannot accept the premise that foreign 
aid must be continued because the United 
States is an endless repository of wealth, and 
I believe the facts support my position. 

As I said on Thursday, last year, for the 
first time since the War Between the States, 
the United States had a deficit in its balance 
of payments. What is more, we are fast losing 
our gold reserves to the very people who still 
are receiving our aid, our dollars. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to read 
an article which was published in the London 
Observer on June 7 of this year, as follows: 


From the London (England) Observer, 
June 7, 1959] 
“DOLLAR ON DEFENSIVE 
“(By Alan Day) 

“A great deal too much play has been made 
recently with the idea of the weakness of 
the dollar. 

“Obviously, there is a strong temptation 
for us in Britain to take pleasure when ster- 
ling’s international rival is under pressure 
while sterling is standing very well in world 
esteem. But it would be wise to restrain any 
tendency to chortle at our friends’ misfor- 
tunes; if they were really to become serious, 
the effects on us would be very unpleasant. 

“Fortunately, there is no reason to think 
that the dollar is at present under any real 
pressure. Naturally, one is a little suspicious 
when the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury 
makes a solemn declaration that the dollar 
will not be devalued—the whole thing is too 
reminiscent of sterling in 1949. But some- 
times such statements should be taken at 
their face value—and this is such an occa- 
sion, 

“Good creditor 


“As far as the flows of payments into and 
out of the United States are concerned, the 
current position is one which we should all 
regard as encouraging. America is playing the 
role of a good creditor which we have so long 
demanded of her, by lending abroad and 
making grants to poor countries. At the same 
time, she is importing on an immense scale— 
because she provides the most prosperous and 
one of the most wide-open markets in the 
world. 

“A great deal is heard of American tariffs 
and import restrictions, but the fact is that 
her policies are remarkably liberal. Many of 
her tariffs, particularly on industrial goods 
are low by the standards of the advanced 
industrial countries—as an example, cars pay 
10 percent going into the United States com- 
pared with about 20 percent in Germany and 
30 percent in France and Britain. 


“Losing reserves 


“The average incidence of the American 
tariff on all foreign goods is almost certainly 
not appreciably higher, and may be substan- 
tially lower, than that of the United King- 
dom. And protection of American manu- 
facturing industry by quotas is so rare as to 
make headline news—whereas we and other 
European countries still protect many sensi- 
tive industries in this way, even though 
there are no longer any real balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons for doing it. 

“Even so, it can be argued, America is los- 
ing reserves and cannot go on doing so for- 
ever, At the latest count, her gold reserves 
were only slightly above the $20 billion 
mark, and if recent rates of decline con- 
tinue, they will fall below that level within 
a few weeks. 

“A luxury 

“Of this total something like $12 billion of 
America’s gold reserves are tied, in that they 
are required by law as ‘backing’ for the in- 
ternal currency circulation. This require- 
ment is a luxury that Britain has long fore- 
gone, and in 1945 the American authorities 


-found no difficulty in reducing the required 


backing from 40 percent to 25 percent of the 
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currency circulation. Compulsory gold back- 
ing for a currency is, in fact, a primitive 
survival; the value of money derives not from 
its gold content but from its acceptability 
and depends on its being sufficiently scarce 
not to lose its value. 

“All the same, even if the American legal 
reserve is regarded as a sacrosanct, the United 
States still has enough free reserves to pay 
out 60 percent of her oversea short-term lia- 
bilities. This compares very favorably with 
Britain, who would use up the whole of her 
gold reserve if she has to pay out only 33 
percent of her sterling liabilities. 


“Three choices 


“The fact remains, however, that America 
cannot allow an indefinite decline in the ra- 
tio between her reserves and short-term lia- 
bilities—which would happen if her present 
balance-of-payments deficit were to con- 
tinue indefinitely. If she chose to deal with 
the problem by reducing this deficit, various 
steps would be open to her. 

“She could cut her aid to other countries— 
and certainly it is arguable that the $1 bil- 
lion which went in 1958 to Western Europe 
(other than Greece and Turkey) is not par- 
ticularly justifiable. She could cut imports; 
a really illiberal policy would do the rest of 
the world much harm. And in the last 
analysis she could devalue. 

“That, however, is such a remote contin- 
gency that it should not be taken seriously— 
except insofar as one should bear in mind 
that a dollar devaluation in terms of gold 
would almost certainly entail an equivalent 
sterling devaluation, When our average pay- 
ments surplus is still well below the £350- 
£400 million annual rate which we need for 
safety, any upward valuation of sterling in 
relation to any major currency would be 
very dangerous. And as the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research recently 
pointed out, the evidence of recent years is 
that both American and British prices of 
manufactured exports have risen relatively to 
other countries’ prices. Sterling and the dol- 
lar must hang together; we cannot hope to 
let the dollar hang separately. 

“The worrying thing, however, is that the 
time may be coming when the world’s de- 
pendence on the dollar and sterling as in- 
ternational currencies may put them both 
under real strain, Professor Robert Triffin, in 
an article in the latest issue of the Quarterly 
Review of the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
has argued convincingly that the world’s 
normal need for increased supplies of inter- 
national currency over the next decade are 
likely to exceed current gold production by 
$5 to $15 billion. 


“Risk of strains 


“To close this gap by further extension of 
the use of dollars or sterling as ways of 
holding reserves would dangerously lower 
the ratio of Britain’s and America’s reserves 
to their short-term liabilities. He sees the 
50 percent expansion of the quotas of the 
International Monetary Fund as a movement 
in the right direction, but far more com- 
prehensive measures are needed if a return 
to a widespread system of controls is to be 
avoided. 

“The most promising line of approach he 
sees lies in a true ‘internationalisation’ of 
the world’s foreign currency reserves. This 
would remove the risk of strains on centre 
countries such as America and Britain, aris- 
ing from the international use of their 
national currencies, which develop when 
there is speculation against dollars or 
sterling. In a truly international system, 
there would be a single international cur- 
rency, so that arbitrary shifts between gold, 
dollars and sterling would not take place. 


“From experience 
“Triffin’s own detailed solution will be de- 
veloped in the next issue of the Review; 
but the line of thought that will deal with 
the problems he sees is clear enough. This 
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is for the artificial creation of a truly in- 
ternational currency which would be per- 
fectly substitutable for gold. Such a move- 
ment in this direction of artificially creating 
currency which is acceptable throughout the 
world economy is simply an application on 
the international scale of the monetary de- 
velopments of the last century on the na- 
tional scale, through the development of 
central banking and paper money. And in 
the fact that it builds on past experience 
lies much of the attractiveness of this next 
step in the movement toward a sophisti- 
cated international currency system.” 

Mr. President, the Recorp will show that 
last year I attempted to reduce the $1 bil- 
lion which went to Western Europe in 1958 
which the author of the article says was 
not justifiable. 

Mr. President, in the pending amendment, 
I am merely asking that the $1.6 billion pro- 
posed to be authorized for military assist- 
ance be cut by $550 million. 

The truth of the matter, Mr. President, is 
that we can no longer afford the present 
foreign aid program—if, indeed, we ever 
could have afforded it. 

I think it is high time for us to look to 
our own financial stability. If we continue 
this program, we shall, I fear, spend our- 
selves into the poorhouse, and become a sec- 
ond-rate nation. 

The effect of my amendment would be to 
reduce the amount authorized for military 
assistance by $550 million. That would re- 
duce the sum for that purpose from $1.6 
billion to $1,050 million. 

In my judgment, this would be the ideal 
place to begin making reductions in this 
bill. 

Of the total of $1.6 billion for military 
assistance in the committee's amendment, 
at first blush it would seem that this amount 
would be divided as follows: NATO Europe, 
$1.1 billion; Near East, Africa, Southeast 
Asia, and the Far East, $403.5 million; Latin 
America, $96.5 million. 

The European amount, I wish to point out, 
is an increase of $223 million over the origi- 
nal administration request of $777 million. 
The latter sum includes, in addition to di- 
rect military hardware gifts, such items as 
NATO infrastructure, mutual weapons devel- 
opment, facilities assistance, and so forth, 
all of which are nothing more than military 
aid to our NATO allies. 

It should further be pointed out that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has recom- 
mended an increase, by a somewhat devious 
route, in the amount of military aid money 
for Western Europe of $223 million. The 
total amount in the bill for military aid has 
not been increased. On the contrary, the 
administration estimate has been main- 
tained; but the extra quarter billion dollars 
for Europe would be provided by taking pro- 
posed military aid from other areas and 
shifting it to Western Europe. I shall have 
more to say about this subsequently. 

The committee has also done some fancy 
juggling with proposed military aid to Latin 
America. The original budget estimate was 
$96.5 million for this purpose, the same 
amount as has allegedly been earmarked for 
that purpose in the pending bill. 

However, only $65 million need be spent 
for actual military aid to Latin America. 
The remaining $31.5 million is neither fish 
nor fowl. The committee states that it is to 
be used, first, to establish a military force 
under the authority of the Organization of 
American States. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I have some grave 
doubts about the wisdom of providing such 
a large amount to create a supranational 
police force, under the auspices of an agency 
whose voting power we do not control, and 
for use in an area where political instability 
has been the rule, rather than the exception, 
particularly during recent months. 

We may well be on the way to creating a 
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military Frankenstein monster. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. President, it seems extremely 
likely that this supranational police force 
may never come into being. But the commit- 
tee has taken care of that alternative, too. 
It has provided that in the event no such 
super-duper army is created, the $31.5 mil- 
lion must be used for economic grant aid. 

The committee amendment contains some 
other little gadgets, designed to deceive and 
confuse, which when taken together, convince 
me that the application of the term “military 
aid” to the $1.6 billion amount in the bill 
under that category is really more fiction 
than fact. 

First, the President—listen to this—has 
the authority to transfer up to 30 percent of 
the military aid money authorized in the 
pending bill to economic grant aid, in other 
words, economic assistance gifts. This means 
that the military aid amount can be reduced 
by up to $480 million, and transferred over 
to economic assistance. In effect, nearly a 
half billion dollars of so-called military aid 
money is available for outright economic 
aid; and that partly forms the basis of my 
argument that the amount for this p 
should be reduced from $1.6 billion to $1.050 
billion. 

Second, $10 million of the military assist- 
ance fund is specifically earmarked for fi- 
nancing the education within the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
of citizens of underdeveloped countries. This 
means that another $10 million of so-called 
military assistance must really be used for 
educational exchange. 

I would also like to emphasize that this 
$10 million authority is not a one-shot propo- 
sition. On the contrary, the bill provides that 
$10 million per year, for the next 5 years, 
must be taken from funds provided for mili- 
tary assistance to be used for this educational 
exchange. 

s * * „ * 


Mr. ELLENDER. Taken together, Mr. Fresi- 
dent, a total of $521.5 million of the $1.6 
billion authorized for military assistance 
should more properly be categorized as eco- 
nomic aid. 

Roughly, $1.1 billion of the military aid 
authority is actually “hard core” military as- 
sistance. 

Furthermore, the gadgets and doodads pro- 
vided by the committee as a means of per- 
mitting the use of military aid for nonmili- 
tary purposes further dilute the power and 
control of the Congress over the foreign aid 
program. It grieves me, Mr. President, to note 
that not only does this measure propose the 
further depletion of our Nation’s economic 
resources, but it also contemplates an in- 
excusable depletion of the authority of Con- 
gress over the entire program. 

Earlier in this discussion, Mr. President, 
I referred to NATO Europe, which is in line 
to receive $1.1 billion in military aid, if the 
committee amendment is approved. 

I believe that by now Senators are well 
aware of my views on military aid to NATO. 
I have stated on many occasions that our 
Western European allies, whom we have 
nursed back to economic health, are well 
able to stand on their own feet, and it is high 
time they began carrying a greater portion 
of their own defense burden. 

My arguments in the past have gone un- 
heeded. In my opinion, the Senate has suc- 
cumbed to emotionalism and on many occa- 
sions to juggled figures offered by the execu- 
tive branch. 

The time has come, however, for Senators 
to lay aside the cloak of deception in which 
military aid to Europe has been wrapped 
and come to grips with the very basic realities 
of the economic facts of life in the NATO 
area. 

I propose to demonstrate to Senators that 
our so-called European allies are not only 
asleep at the switch insofar as their own de- 
fense is concerned, but that they are actually 
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exploiting the generosity of the United States 
and our desire to preserve freedom 

the onslaught of communism and using these 
factors as a means of increasing their own 
economic resources—increasing their eco- 
nomic competition with the United States, 
and, I fear, driving us toward the day when 
our own great Nation will be reduced to the 
status of a second rate power, both economi- 
cally and militarily. 

Congress is told year in and year out that 
the NATO countries must be aided because 
NATO supplies us with both a retaliatory 
force and a shield which are both absolutely 
essential to their security as well as our own. 

Granted that this is correct, are we not 
justified in asking ourselves the question: 
Are our allies, who are well able to help us 
share the burden of protecting the free world, 
actually contributing their fair share to the 
joint venture of obtaining security for the 
free world? I believe a careful study and anal- 
ysis will reveal they are not. 

To answer the charge that our allies are 
not making a fair contribution to the mutual 
security of the free world, during the past 
few years, the proponents of a bigger and 
better military assistance program have em- 
ployed the most contorted type of statistical 
gymnastics to convince the Congress and the 
taxpayers of this country that our allies are 
really contributing more than their share. 

Graphic charts, employing gaudy colors, 
have been presented to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, showing that our allies 
in Western Europe and those in the NATO 
bloc have spent $6 for every dollar contrib- 
uted by the United States. The statisticians, 
par excellence, then contend that this is 
visible proof of the great burden being carried 
by our allies. 

For the uninitiated or for those who simply 
desire to close their eyes to reality, this so- 
called ratio of 6 to 1 has great appeal. But 
let us see of what it is composed. 

The statistical gymnasts in developing 
this ratio combine the total defense expendi- 
tures of these countries—in some cases this 
total may include the amounts spent by the 
countries for their civil police force—and 
then compare the total with the amount 
which we contribute to assist them. They do 
not consider the total amount spent by the 
United States. To me this statistical presen- 
tation is purely and simply a case of decep- 
tion, and lends credence to the old adage 
“that figures do not lie but liars figure.” 

Let us look at statistics which are fair— 
data which do not compare apples with 
oranges—but which compare apples with 
apples. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will yield to the Senator, 
on the Senator’s own time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. Is the Senator making 
the point that he thinks the committee mem- 
bers are liars in presenting the bill to the 
Senate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I did not say that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the significance of 
the remark? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking about the peo- 
ple who have furnished this information and 
N the figures for the past 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The committee members 
are not liars, but the administration repre- 
sentatives who furnished the figures are 
liars? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume so. The Senator 
can take it as he wants to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to be clear on what 
the Senator means. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can take it as 
he wants to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to understand 
what the Senator means. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator is willing 
to listen to a parade of the same persons 
who come before his committee year after 
year and, for example, make the statement 
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that we spend $1 to our allies’ $6 for the 
protection of Western Europe, and he does 
not look any further, I think there is fault 
to be found. I have been trying to correct 
this situation for the past 5 or 6 . I am 
sorry to say I seem to have completely 
failed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator understands, 
of course, I am not yielding on my time for 
the Senator to make another speech. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yielded for the question. 
I simply wanted to learn if the Senator was 
calling the committee members liars, or 
whom the Senator was calling a Har. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will read my 
speech in the Rrconp tomorrow he will see 
to whom I was referring. 

I hold in my hand a table showing the 
comparaitve resources which the United 
States and a number of European countries 
are expending for their own defense—ex- 
hibit E. This table demonstrates that the 
United States is devoting over 10 percent of 
its gross national product to defense, com- 
pared with less than 8 percent for the United 
Kingdom, less than 7 percent for France, 
less than 4 percent for Italy, 3.4 percent for 
Western Germany, 3.4 percent for Belgium- 
Luxembourg, and less than 3 percent for 
Denmark. 

In other words, Mr. President, the United 
States, in many instances, is devoting in ex- 
cess of three times as much of its gross 
national product to its defense and the de- 
fense of the free world, as some of the very 
nations to whom we are giving military 
hardware and other defense aid. 

My staff has also developed some sta- 


exhibit E. These data show that if this were 
done the following increases could be made 
in the defense budgets of the countries I 
have referred to: Britain, $1.6 billion; France, 
$1.8 billion; Canada, $1.4 billion; Italy, $1.6 
billion; Western Germany, $3.5 billion. 

Mr. President, if the 


additional $12,540 million would be avail- 
able for the defense of Western Europe. 

If this were done, Uncle Sam could cer- 
tainly reduce his gifts to these countries. 
However, if U.S. ald were continued at pro- 
jected levels, and if our NATO allies devoted 
10 percent of their gross national product to 
defense, the United States would still be 
9 $2 for every $1 spent by our gen- 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table I have referred to—exhibit E— 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: E 


“EXHIBIT E 


“SUMMARY OF ACTUAL DEFENSE COSTS OF NATO COUN- 
TRIES AND PROJECTION OF DEFENSE COSTS FOR THESE 
COUNTRIES BASED ON 10 PERCENT OF GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 

“[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Defense 
“Actual Per- cos 
efense centof based on Dit- 
NPI 10 per- ference 
cent ot 
GNP 

7.5 $6,400 $1,600 
6.8 5,590 1,790 
5.6 3,200 1,400 
5.3 300 145 
4.9 940 480 
4.2 1.200 690 
tal 3.8 2,600 1,600 
rwa 3.7 400 255 
Seon many..... 1,800 3.4 5, 300 3,500 
Luxembourg- A 380 3.4 1,100 720 
Denmark 140 28 500 360 
Total 2 14, 9900 $27,530 12,540 


“i Data supplied by ICA. 

“2 U.S. cost totals rn ol its gross 
national product. United Sta 3 for every dollar 
spent by allies shown in above table. 

“3 Even if allied countries shown above would spend 10 percent 
of their gross national product the United States would still be 
spending almost $2 for every $1 spent by these countries. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have ad- 


throwing up of hands by Members of the 
Senate, and representatives of the executive 
branch. “Oh,” they chorus, “this would ruin 
the economies of these poor countries. To re- 
quire them to spend as much percentagewise 
as our own country for their own defense 
would impose intolerable burdens on their 
struggling economies.” 

Well, let us say that is so. 

I have in my hand a table entitled “Con- 
sumption and Investments as Per- 
centage of Available Resources” for a few se- 
lected European countries—exhibit F. This 
table, Mr. President, I believe does much to 
remove the smokescreen around what our 
European allies can and cannot do on their 
own behalf. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the table 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 


erous and unselfish allies for their own de- ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
fense. lows: 
“EXHIBIT F 
“CONSUMPTION AND INVESTMENTS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE OF AVAILABLE RESOURCES, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
1958 


“(Dollar amounts in millions]! 


“Consumption * of total 
vaitable 


Investment of Percent of total Total available 
available available 


of available resources 
resources — resources resources 
80.6 $10, 963 19.4 356, 501 
74.7 12,711 25.3 50, 720 
79.2 5,512 20.8 26, 468 
84.4 9,700 15.6 61, 800 
72.9 , 499 27.1 27,685 


Not adjusted for purchasing power disparities. 
“Source: Office of Statistics and Reports, ICA, June 15, 1959.” 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, our great 
country reinvests only about 15 percent of its 
gross national product each year. Only 15 
percent of our gross national product is 
plowed back into our economy to expand our 
production base, to modernize existing capi- 


tal facilities, and to lay the foundation for 
assuring generations as yet unborn the same 
standard of living we enjoy today. 
With that in mind, let us see what our 
so-called partners in Europe are doing. 
France, Mr. President, is reinvesting not 
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15 percent but nearly 20 percent of its avail- 
able resources. Italy is reinvesting nearly 21 
percent of its own resources. Western Ger- 
many, I wish to emphasize, is prosecuting its 
economic expansion program at a rate nearly 
twice our own. More than 25 percent of Ger- 
Many’s available resources are being plowed 
back into its economy compared with 15 per- 
cent for our own country. 

But here is the best yet. Our former enemy, 
Japan, whose economic competition has al- 
ready brought distress to many industries in 
the United States, is actually reinvesting 
nearly 30 percent of its avaflable resources 
to expand its production base. 

Mr. President, it seems to me absolutely 
foolhardy that we should actually be curtail- 
ing the resources available for the future 
growth of our own country in order to pour 
funds into the military structures of foreign 
nations—nations which are expand- 
ing their economies at a more rapid rate 
than is the United States. We are, in effect, 
paying the bills for economic growth in West- 
ern Europe. We are magnanimously carrying 
a large portion of the defense burden of 
many of the Western European countries in 
order to permit them to have more in the 
way of economic resources in order to foster 
their own growth, expand their own produc- 
tion; and ultimately add to the unemploy- 
ment rolls in Detroit, Chicago, West Virginia, 
and many other portions of the United 
States. 

We have been told on occasion after occa- 
sion that economic aid to Western Europe 
was terminated in 1951. I believe the data I 
have presented thus far, plus additional ma- 
terial I will offer later on, demonstrate that 
this is untrue. For every dollar we give our 
Western European allies to expend for their 
own defense, one of their own dollars is freed 
for economic development. Thus we have not 
stopped economic aid to Western Europe as 
so many have claimed. It is still being ex- 
tended to that area in vast quantities. What 
we have done is to provide this economic 
assistance in an indirect manner, instead of 
pouring it into European economies 

I fully expect that some of my colleagues 
are presently thinking to themselves that the 
availability of resources for investment might 
not be a true test of the ability of various 
countries to defend themselves. They doubt- 
less will take the position that shouldering 
a greater defense burden would bring eco- 
nomic stagnation to Europe. It is doubtless 
true that economic strength in the free 
world is a great deterrent to the spread of 
communism and other obnoxious isms. 

In this connection, I would be the last 
to seek to impose a double standard of eco- 
nomic development on our European friends, 
but if, as the title states, this is indeed, a 
“mutual security program,” then it strikes me 
that our NATO allies, and other countries we 
have helped so generously in the past, should 
carry a fair share of the burdens, as well as 
enjoy an abundance of its benefits. 

I have data, Mr. President, which demon- 
strate that if our European friends rein- 
vested about the same percentage of their 
available resources as does our own 
vast amounts of additional funds could be 
made available for their own defense, and 
they could actually be aiding us in further- 
ing the development of backward nations 
throughout the world. 

Earlier in my remarks, I referred to the 
fact that the United States reinvests about 
15 percent of our own annual gross national 
product each year, while many of our alleged 
friends are investing nearly double that 
amount. 

What would happen if selected countries 
of Western Europe and Japan reduced their 
annual reinvestments to our own level of 15 
percent of gross national product? 
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Here is what would happen, Mr. President. 
I hold in my hand exhibit G, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a total of 
nearly $13 billion would be made available for 
other purposes if this course were followed. 
For four countries of Western Europe alone, 
that is, France, West Germany, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom, growth investments main- 
tained at a rate about equal to our own, or 
would make available the sum of nearly $10 
billion—an amount which, in my opinion, 
could and should be spent for their domestic 
defense, and to help lift from our shoulders 
the burdens we have carried alone for much 
too long throughout the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Louisiana has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wonder if 
the Senator from Arkansas would be generous 
enough to yield me 5 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I yield 5 min- 
utes on the bill to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, 

Mr. ELLENDER. These data demonstrate 
conclusively, Mr. President, that the only 
thing “mutual” about the mutual security 
Pp is its name. Our allies get all the 
benefits while Uncle Sam bears all the bur- 
dens. 

The time has come for us to call a halt. 
The only way we can prevail upon our Euro- 
pean allies to do their fair share is to serve 
notice that unless they do so, Uncle Sam 
will cut off further aid. Experience has amply 
demonstrated that the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, and a host of other countries 
will lean upon us just as long as we permit 
them to do so. 

As a practical matter, Mr. President, our 
European friends and a few other nations 
we are still aiding, have become so pros- 
perous that, in some instances, their dollar 
holdings have increased to a point where they 
are actually beginning to convert those dol- 
lars into gold, at our expense, in rising 
amounts. 

I hold in my hand a table which shows 
that the gold assets and dollar holdings of 
the continental Western European nations 
actually increased by over $3.7 billion from 
December 31, 1957, to December 31, 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table in exhibit H be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Thus it seems clear that in 
addition to reinvestigating large amounts of 
money in their own economies, many of our 
European allies are actually increasing their 
dollar holdings or using dollars to purchase 
gold. I refer specifically to the following 
countries, which show considerable increases 
in dollar and gold holdings over the past 
calendar year: United Kingdom, an increase 
of $850 million; France, an increase of $188 
million; Western Germany, an increase of 
$295 mililon; the Netherlands, an increase 
of $453 million; Italy, an increase of $677 
million. 

I would also like to inform Senators that 
the dollars which our military assistance to 
Western Europe have so generously relieved 
those countries from spending on themselves 
are being used in many instances to actually 
deplete our own gold reserves. During 1958 
the following European countries converted 
large amounts of their dollar holdings into 
gold at the expense of the United States: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the table entitled “United States Net 
Monetary Gold Transactions With Foreign 
1954-59,” and labeled “Exhibit B,” printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


“EXHIBIT G 
“ANNUAL INVESTMENTS AND CONSUMPTION, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1958 
Un million of dollars]! 
Assumed Excess 
Gross Net foreign invest- present in- 
national balance, Total Total con- Totalin- ment of 15 vestment 
“Country product (at inflow(+-) available sumption vestment percent of over as- 
market or out- resources available sumed 
prices) flow (—) resources norm of 
15 percent 
56, 203 56, 501 45, 538 10, 963 8,475 2, 488 
52, 940 —2, 220 50, 720 38, 009 1% 711 7,608 5,103 
26, 496 —28 26, 468 20, 956 „512 3,970 1.542 
63, 750 —1, 950 61, 800 52, 100 9, 700 9,270 4 
28, 169 —484 27, 685 20, 186 7,499 4.152 3, 347 
JJ ͤ T. 2 RAS | es ee ae 12,910 


Not adjusted for purchasing power disparities. 
Source: Office of Statistics and Reports, ICA, June 15, 1959.“ 
“EXHIBIT H 
“ESTIMATED GOLD RESERVES AND DOLLAR HOLDINGS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
“Tin millions of dollars] 


“Area and country Dec. 31, 1956 Dec. 31, 1957 Dec. 31, 1958 Ane 
1958 over 1 
Continental Western Europe: 
ꝶꝶ6 w.... ̃—— SS 367 452 605 +153 
Belgium-Luxembourg (includes Belgian 
ni 1,227 1,182 1,522 +340 
Denmark 96 143 200 +-57 
Finland. 88 99 104 5 
France (and dependencies) i = 1,505 946 1,134 +188 
= renga L = 3, 329 „099 4, +295 
Fis z 1,268 1,531 2, +6 
z 1,071 1.044 1.497 +453 
117 138 172 +3: 
Portugal (and dependencies). - 651 707 — 
Spain (and dependencies) 176 126 106 —20 
Swe 2,512 2.825 2. 778 93 
y + 
162 164 2 
917 851 1,370 +519 
14,135 14, 755 17, 607 +2, 852 
812 2,875 3,725 850 
1 "104 110 25 
191 211 241 +30 
329 324 —5 
277 255 241 —14 
228 228 251 +23 
3,934 4, 002 4.892 +800 
2,629 3,738 083 345 
4,123 4, 2005 +359 
r are mI a: RE 1,145 714 1,098 -+384 
. T ý 1,610 1, 543 
FFT i: 2,324 2,641 +317 
All othe includes international institutions). 3,511 3 087 3,206 +119 
Gina l 31,127 31,274 35, 438 +4, 164 


“4 Excludes gold holdings of French Exchange Stabilization Fund. 
“Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1959." 
“EXHIBIT B 
“U.S. NET MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1954-59 
Un millions of dollars at $35 per fine troy ounce. Negative —— is a net sales by the United States; positive figures, net 
purchases| 


Calendar year Ist quar- 
“Country — — ter, 1959 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Afghanistan 
Nipinle 


See footnote at end of table 
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“EXHIBIT B—Continued 
“U.S. NET MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS =m FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


1954-59—Continued 
“jin millions of dollars at $35 per fine troy ounce. Negative figures represent net sales by the United States; positive figures, net 
purchases} 
Calendar year Ist quar- 
“Country ter, 1959 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ee. aA 


* Includes $13,100,000 Rumanian-owned 
Cong., Aug 9, 1955, among assets vested and 


“Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


“Source: Treasury Department, Office of International Finance.“ 


—1.4 
771.6 —2, 294. 2 


—68. 5 


Id blocked under Executive Order No. 10644, and pursuant to Public Law 285, 84th 
uidated, their proceeds to be distributed to American claimants against Rumania. 


“EXHIBIT J 
“REPORTED GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS, SELECTED COUNTRIES 
“lin millions of dollars} 


Estimated United West United Nether- 
“End of month — States France? Germany Italy Kingdom? lands Belgium 
wo! 

573 140 346 1,846 544 706 
576 328 346 1. 518 737 776 
576 626 346 762 796 778 
861 920 352 2,120 865 

861 1,494 338 2 133 844 

575 2, 542 452 2,273 744 913 
575 2, 501 457 2, 404 792 946 
575 2,489 462 2, 539 828 967 
575 2, 450 462 2,770 847 998 
575 2, 492 417 2,914 862 1, 028 
575 2,499 491 3,039 881 1,099 
575 2,575 607 3, 076 910 1,143 
589 2, 581 677 3, 084 920 1, 182 
589 2, 587 754 3, 089 944 1,213 
589 2,597 847 3.120 956 1, 228 
589 2,633 907 3,174 999 1,251 
589 2,639 995 3,215 1,026 1,270 
589 2, 086 1,069 1, 069 1.050 1. 270 
E 3,111 1.125 1.248 


“l Represents rted holdings of central banks, governments, and 
various central N — ol British exchange 

from which no re 
“2? Represents ‘holdings of a of France (holdings of French Exchange Stabi 


and governments; estimated holdin; 
United Kingdom; and estimated ee ‘holdings of count 


“3 Beginning with December 


ported by British Government; 3 — "to that time represents reserves 


“Note: Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1959, p. 335.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. As the table shows, some of 
these conversions were as follows: The 
United Kingdom, $900 million; Italy, $349 
million; Denmark, $17 million; Belgium, 


$329 million; Spain, $31.7 million; the 
Netherlands, $261 million. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, the long- 


range trend in gold shifts seems to be en- 
tirely against our own country, and in favor 
of those nations whom we have aided, and 
whom we are still assisting. 

I have here a table entitled “Reported 
Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Gov- 
ernments, Selected Countries, December 1952 
Through December 1958.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that table, identified as table J, be printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


, represents exchange 1 account and con 


international institutions; unpublished holdings 
8 account based on figures shown, for 


re received. 
tion Fund are not included). 
ible currency reserves, as re- 
United States and Canadian dollars. 


Mr. ELLENDER, This is what that table 
shows. 

Between December 1952 and the end of 
1958 U.S. gold reserves declined by approxi- 
mately $2.7 billion—from 23.2 billion to 20.5 
billion. 

Now, what has happened to some of our 
European allies? 

Western Germany: Gold reserves are up 
by about $2.5 billion from 140 million in De- 
cember 1952, to $2.6 billion by December 1958. 

The United Kingdom: Gold reserves have 
increased by about $1.3 billion, from 1.8 bil- 
lion in December 1952, to $3.1 billion by De- 
cember 1958. 

Italy: Gold reserves up by nearly a billion 
dollars, from $346 million in 1952 to $1.1 bil- 
lion in 1958. 

Netherlands: Gold reserves up by about 
$600 million, from 544 million in 1952, to 
$1.1 billion in December, 1958. 


i 
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I remind Senators that the periods com- 
pared are 1952 and 1958. Nineteen fifty-two, 
the Senate will recall, was 1 year after the 
executive branch purportedly stopped direct 
economic aid to Western Europe, presumably 
on the premise that recovery had been 
achieved there, as a result of the Marshall 


lan. 
P Tho date 1 have referred d tar Bayona 
recovery. They demonstrate great prosper- 
ity—prosperity which we continue to subsi- 
dize at the expense of curtailing our own 


growth. 

Mr, President, I hope and pray that the 
Senate will adopt this amendment, which as 
I have explained, would cut $550 million 
from the military aid program. In the past we 
have actually appropriated in excess of $24 
billion for that purpose. We have in the 
pipeline more than $2% billion—almost $3 
billion. I repeat that our friends across the 
seas, particularly in Western Europe, are now 
well able to take care of their own 
establishments, if only they would do as 
much as we are now doing. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 105, 
pt. 15, pp. 19317-19322] 
MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, one of the 
most arduous peacetime sessions of Con- 
gress is now in its closing hours. We have 
all worked especially long and hard during 
the past few weeks in an effort to complete 
our work. 

Thus, Mr. President, I am acutely aware 
of the fact that Senators are tired and are 
eager to close out this session of Congress. 
However, I must ask the forbearance of my 
colleagues. To my mind, we would be remise 
in our duty if we simply approved the pend- 
ing bill, calling for appropriations to the 
mutual security program, merely because we 
want to go home. 

Mr. President, the pending measure poses 
a real threat to the economic stability of our 
Government, and it is now up to the Senate 
to act in order to reduce, if not eliminate, 
this threat. 

Title I of this bill would make available 
to our foreign aid program a total of $3,281,- 
813,000 for this fiscal year. 

May I point out to Senators that should 
this body approve this additional appropria- 
tion, the total amount of money made avall- 
able for foreign aid since the end of World 
War II will reach an amount in excess of $83 
billion. 

I also would like to point out that during 
this same period of time, the U.S. Govern- 
ment spent only $11 billion on our much 
maligned public works p: 

In other words, we have spent more than 
seven times as much on improving foreign 
countries as we have to conserve and pre- 
serve our own precious resources of soil and 
water. 

In this connection, I recall that the dis- 
tinguished minority leader made the state- 
ment earlier this week that the Senate should 
uphold the President’s veto of the second 
public works bill on the grounds that it was 
in the economic interest of our country to 
do so. 

The minority leader said: 

“There were 46 million youngsters who en- 
tered the schools of America this month. 
They will be the trustees of this country in 
the future. They are the future custodians. 
If we mess up the fiscal picture now, what 
will happen to them? They will have to pay 
the bill for our mistakes, for our sins of 
omission and commission.” 

The distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen] made the statement in connection 
with his objection to spending some $800 mil- 
lion in future years for public works in our 
own country. 

Yet the pending bill contains more than 
four times that amount of spending in for- 
eign countries for this year alone. 
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Mr. President, I too am gravely concerned 
over the condition in which we will hand over 
our country to our grandchildren. I also won- 
der about the ever-increasing debt load we 
are bequeathing to the young people of our 
great country. 

In my opinion, the continuation of this 
wasteful program, which is concerned only 
with the flinging of American dollars to all 
corners of the globe, with little or no con- 
sideration being given to the impact of this 
spending on our own domestic economy, is of 
far greater danger to this country than a 
modest, well planned, and long-range pro- 
gram of public works. 

For one thing, we can see at the very mini- 
mum a dollar's worth of accomplishment for 
every dollar spent on domestic programs. I 
will not attempt to compute the minute par- 
ticle, if any, of the value we obtain for every 
dollar we pour into the foreign aid rathole. 

Mr. President, this foreign aid program has 
become a devouring monster, seeking to suck 
the very lifeblood out of our economy, I recall 
the story of the man who adopted a young 
lion cub, As the cub grew into young lion- 
hood, the man’s friends warned him that the 
animal might become dangerous. He scoffed 
at these stories, saying that he knew the lion 

him as a friend and would not 
attack him. But one night the man acciden- 
tally cut himself. The lion got one taste of 
the blood, and unhappily that was the end 
of the man who forsook the advice of his 
friends. 

In my judgment, our foreign aid program, 
which commenced its existence as a lion cub, 
is now a full-grown lion and is now ready to 
devour its master. 

When this program was begun at the end 
of World War II, it was estimated that it 
would cost about $15 billion to restore the 
war-ravaged economies of the countries of 
Western Europe. 

This goal was attained by 1953, at which 
time the economies of the countries of West- 
ern Europe had reached unprecedented 
heights, Yet we have continued to pour bil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars into these countries 
since that year and are continuing to do so 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I supported the original 
Marshall plan and continued to support the 
program as long as its objectives had not 
been reached. For this I have no apologies, 

However, as soon as the countries of West- 
ern Europe were restored to economic health, 
and the foreign aid program had reached the 
goals for which it was created, I ceased to 
support it. 

Instead, for the past 7 years I have advo- 
cated a gradual tapering off of this program, 
In my judgment, the program will never end 
until we begin to slow it down. 

The nations of Western Europe will con- 
tinue to take our money as long as we offer it 
to them. They will continue to lean on our 
shoulders, 

That is why, Mr. President, I have fought 
for gradual reductions in the program, Al- 
though I have been successful on occasion 
in securing some reductions in the foreign 
aid appropriations, I have never been able to 
reach my ultimate objective, namely, a grad- 
ual decrease in expenditures for this wasteful 
giveaway, because any time reductions have 
been made, the subsequent year's budget esti- 
mate has been inflated to cover the cuts of 
the previous year. 

This year, despite the way our national 
debt has grown, the President saw fit to in- 
crease his request for foreign aid 26 percent 
over and above the amount for last year. 

Even in this day and time, when my pre- 
dictions that a continuation of this program 
would weaken our economy are unhappily 
coming true, I have been unable to get the 
Committee on Appropriations to cut one thin 
dime below the amount appropriated by the 
House for fiscal year 1960, which, by the way, 
is $95.3 million less than the amount in the 
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pending Senate Appropriations Committee 

bill. 

Mr. President, I fear that the time has come 
for drastic action. We can no longer afford 
to gamble with our country’s economic secu- 
rity, Certainly Congress has not hesitated 
this year to provide adequately for our mili- 
tary security, but this will go for naught un- 
less we maintain a sound economy. 

I ask Senators to consider these unvar- 
nished facts, which, I feel, show the precari- 
ous position in which our economy finds 
itself, mostly because of this senseless give- 
away program: 

During calendar year 1958, the United 
States lost the record amount of $2.3 billion 
of its gold reserves. 

During this same period, the dollar bal- 
ances and gold reserves of the other coun- 
tries of the free world increased by $4.2 bil- 
lion. 

For the first time since the War Between 
the States, the United States had a deficit 
balance of payments in 1958, totaling $3.3 
billion, even though it had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade of approximately $1.7 billion. 
What is more, for calendar year 1959 it is 
estimated that the United States will again 
have a deficit balance of payments in the 
neighborhood of $5 billion. 

Our national debt today stands close to 
$290 billion, which is approximately $55 bil- 
lion more than the national debts of all the 
other countries of the world, including Soviet 
Russia, 

The value of the U.S. dollar has been steadi- 
ly declining and is now at the point where 
it is worth about 48 cents in terms of 1939 
dollars. In addition, there is increasing specu- 
lation that the United States may eventually 
be forced to devalue the dollar—something 
which has never been done in our glorious 
history. 

Foreign countries have invested about $6.2 
billion in New York in short-term Govern- 
ment securities. This has the effect of having 
the Federal Government borrow money on 
the open markets from foreign countries at 
high interest rates, and then lend that same 
money back to foreign governments at low 
interest rates—if indeed the money is not 
given to these countries as an outright grant. 

Mr. President, I have before me an article 
published in the New York Times of Sunday, 
September 6, 1959, dealing with the economic 
dangers which face our country. The article 
states, in part: 

“As financial officials see the situation it 
will do no good to any one if there is a larger 
outflow of (foreign) aid dollars, but the dol- 
lar becomes of dubious value. This could 
happen, it is believed, if U.S. payments def- 
icits continue on a large scale for many more 
years. 

“Such a deficit means that foreign coun- 
tries as a whole obtain more dollars than they 
spend to buy American goods. They can take 
the difference in gold or can keep it in dol- 
lars and invest them in the financial markets 
in New York. 

“These invested dollars are potential claims 
against gold. Already they total $15,651,000,- 
000 not far below our gold reserves which 
have dwindled to $19,514,000,000. 

“As the claims grow and the gold stock 
declines, U.S. short-term liabilities might 
eventually exceed assets.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the entire article printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“BIG TRADE DEFICIT IS SPARKING MOVE TO CUT 
AID FUNDS— UNITED STATES WORRIED BY DE- 
CREASE IN GOLD STOCKPILE AND RISE IN FOR- 
EIGN ASSETS HERE 

“(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


“WASHINGTON, September 5.—The big defi- 
cit in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
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ments, with its resulting outflow of gold and 
buildup of foreign assets in New York, has 
begun to have a major impact on adminis- 
tration thinking about foreign aid. 

“Powerful voices, centering in financial 
agencies, have begun to argue that the flow 
of Government capital abroad in the form 
of aid is too large for the continued strength 
of the dollar. 

“The uncerlying belief in top administra- 
tion financial circles is that there is ar en- 
tirely new situation in the world economy, 
with European currencies gaining strength 
while the dollar is showing the first faint 
signs of vulnerability. 


“Emotions in conflict 


“The immediate results of this view came 
in President Eisenhower's trip to Europe, 
during which he urged that European na- 
tions undertake a far greater share of the 
burden of helping underdeveloped countries. 

“In a sense, the administration is torn be- 
tween two powerful emotions. One stems 
from acceptance of the basic idea that the 
underdeveloped countries must be helped in 
the interest of the United States as well as 
for the good of those nations that get ald. 

“The other is a growing fear for the future 
stability of the dollar unless two related 
things happen: Domestic finances are con- 
trolled and the balance of international 
transactions is righted. The US. deficit in 
international transactions was $3,400 million 
last year and will probably be even larger 
this year. 

“Future seems gloomy 

“As financial officials see the situation, it 
will do no good to anyone if there is a larger 
outflow of aid dollars but the dollar becomes 
of dubious value. This could happen, it is 
believed, if U.S. payments deficits continue 
on a large scale for many more years. 

“Such a deficit means that foreign coun- 
tries as a whole obtain more dollars than 
they spend to buy American goods. They 
can take the difference in gold or can keep 
it in dollars and invest thera in the financial 
markets in New York. These invested dollars 
are potential claims against gold. Already 
the total $15,651 million, not far below the 
gold reserve, which has dwindled to $19,524 
million, 

“As the claims grow and the gold stock 
declines, U.S. short-term liabilities might 
eventually exceed assets. Even that would 
not necessarily mean a run on gold or 
some other crises. But U.S. Officials do not 
like to contemplate even the remotest possi- 
bility of such an event. 

“Besides, some of them, looking ahead, are 
unhappy at the thought of potential pressure 
on the United States from what, in effect, 
would be its foreign creditors. The United 
States, which has been exerting the pressure 
for years, does not want to be on the re- 
ceiving end. 

“Foreign countries are already substantial 
creditors of the U.S. Government. They have 
invested about $6,200 million in New York 
in short-term Government securities. Thus, 
as one high official puts it, we're borrowing 
short from foreigners at home and lending 
abroad long.’ 

“The recent deterioration in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments has come about mainly 
because of a drop in exports and a rise in 
imports, not because of an increase in foreign 
aid, But as financial officials view the situa- 
tion, foreign aid is the one element in the 
total. balance over which the Government 
has considerable control. 

“It is regarded as certain that the new line 
of thought in the administration will be a 
major theme in conversations with foreign 
finance ministers at the annual meeting here 
later this month of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

“European countries haye been running 
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strong surpluses in their balance of payments 
while the United States has been in deficit. 

“To US. officials this means only one 
thing: Europe should become a much 
bigger exporter of capital and the United 
States a smaller one. 


“New view on investments 


“Officials worried about international pay- 
ments deficits are even beginning to take a 
less enthusiastic view of investment abroad 
by American business. Up until very re- 
cently, this was welcomed on every count, 
by conservatives and liberals alike. 

“Now, with the payments deficit uppermost 
in many minds, an investment abroad is 
frequently seen as a double blow—first an 
immediate outflow of dollars, and, second, 
a probable setback to American exports. 
The export loss occurs when an American 
manufacturer, for example, builds a plant 
in Europe to share in the common market 
rather than try to sell goods made in the 
United States. 

“This feeling accounts for the Treasury's 
opposition to a bill to provide new tax 
incentives for foreign investment unless its 
benefits are limited to investments in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

“A reflection of the growing concern about 
the international payments position of the 
United States came in the administration 
position on the Development Loan Fund 
in the foreign aid bill. The President re- 
fused to support a Senate move to put the 
fund’s financing on a long-term basis, in- 
crease its lending authority, and get around 
the Appropriations Committee, even though 
the President’s original position backed all 
three ideas. 

“Another reflection of the new line of 
thought, paradoxically, is U.S. support for 
the new International Development Associa- 
tion, even though this will cost the United 
States $330 million. Such a new institution 
has several merits in the eyes of an official 
worried about the U.S. payments deficits and 
the problem of the underdeveloped countries. 

“It puts Europe in the lending picture for 
the first time on a formal, multilateral 
scale. 

Because it will be equipped to make soft' 
loans —loans with easy terms and repayable 
in the currency of the borrower—it should 
eventually ease the pressure for a larger 
and larger Development Loan Fund in the 
United States. The loan fund also makes 
this type of loan.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I think it is 
very clear to anyone who will take the time 
to seriously consider these facts that the 
economic stability of this Nation is periled 
by this situation. 

On the one hand, our national debt is 
growing higher, while, at the same time, the 
demand for U.S. bonds is lessening to the 
point that Congress has been asked to re- 
move the present limitation on interest rates 
for these securities. 

Furthermore, we are continuing to pour 
millions of dollars into the very countries 
which are our economic opponents in the 
peaceful battle for world trade. 

The current foreign aid program has been 
disguised by its bureaucratic bosses as a pro- 
gram which gives aid only to underdeveloped 
countries of the world. They contend that 
they want to help only the people who can- 
not help themselves or have not been able 
to help themselves. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this is merely 
frosting on the cake. 

The pending bill contains an item of $1.3 
billion for direct military assistance to the 
free-world countries. Yet approximately 
half of this money is programed, not for 
the underdeveloped nations of the world, 
but for the prosperous countries of Western 
Europe. 

In my humble judgment, the countries 
of Western Europe are well able to bear their 
own defense burdens, instead of looking to 
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Uncle Sam to foot the bill for their own 
protection. 

Since we have been generous with the 
countries of Western Europe in the past, and 
have restored them to economic health, it is 
folly for us to continue to help equip their 
armies, when all we accomplish thereby is 
to permit them to be more competitive with 
us in economic fields. 

In addition, many of the dollars spent 
on the loan and grant programs carried out 
under foreign aid to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, end up in Western 
Europe, simply because we do not place any 
restrictions on where the dollars may be 
spent. 

In that connection, Mr. President, con- 
sider the Development Loan Fund program. 
There are no restrictions as to how and 
where loan proceeds from the Development 
Loan Fund must be spent. Loans can be made 
to India, Pakistan, or any other country in 
the world. Yet, after we lend them dollars, 
they can spend those dollars anywhere they 
desire. Believe me, Mr. President, when I 
say the record shows that a large amount 
of this money is spent in Europe. In other 
words, our dollars ultimately further devel- 
op the economies of the countries of West- 
ern Europe which now are very prosperous. 

Mr. RuSSELL. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. BARTLETT in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I wonder whether the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has had called to his 
attention the point that in the case of 
some of these loans which are made in good 
dollars, and which we hope will be repaid 
in what is very soft currency, in most in- 
stances the borrowers disregard American 
contractors, when arranging for the con- 
struction of the dams, roads, and other proj- 
ects, and prefer to use European contrac- 
tors, and pay them with these dollars; and 
we wind up with a mess of soft currency, for 
which we do not have the slightest use; 
and the American people, who have to pay 
the taxes from which this money is ob- 
tained, have no opportunity whatsoever to 
participate in that work. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from Georgia 
is entirely correct. The record shows that 80 
percent of the loans made under the devel- 
opment loan fund program are repaid in soft 
currencies, and only 20 percent are repaid 
in hard currencies. 

As the Senator from Georgia has just stat- 
ed, when the loans are made, the borrowers 
purchase goods wherever they can obtain 
them for the least amount of money; they 
place their contracts with those who will do 
the work, provide the goods, for the least 
amount of money. Under those circum- 
stances, few purchases are made in our coun- 
try. Few Americans benefit. Believe me when 
I say that, Mr. President. 

For instance, when the borrowers have pur- 
chased turbines with which to generate elec- 
tricity from falling water, many of the gen- 
erators have been purchased from firms lo- 
cated in Germany, France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Here we are providing dollars with which 
to assist the underdeveloped countries. How- 
ever, not only is the money spent in the pros- 
perous countries of Western Europe, but the 
money is ultimately used—as I shall point 
out later in my remarks—to further deplete 
our gold reserves. Whenever our dollars get 
into the hands of a foreign country, that 
country can convert them into gold, if they 
so desire. American citizens cannot do this, 
but whenever any of the money which flows 
out of our country falls into the hands of a 
foreign country, that country can obtain our 
gold for it. That is why our gold reserves have 
been decreasing recently, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. Jounston of South Carolina. Is it not 
also true that several of the countries to 
which we are now lending our money obtain 
it at low rates of interest and then turn 
around and lend the money to other nations 
at higher rates of interest? í 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and I was somewhat 
amused a while ago to hear the Senator from 
New York plead with the Senate to appro- 
priate $500 million more for the Development 
Loan Fund for the year 1961. His reason for 
this was the hope that we could entice our 
friends in Western Europe to inaugurate a 
fund with which to assist us in aiding un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Mr, President, so far as I am concerned, I 
would not wish to see our country put up 
another dime in that connection. There will 
be ample opportunity for the Congress to 
appropriate additional funds whenever the 
countries of Western Europe show their 
hands, and clearly show that they are moy- 
ing in that direction. Certainly there is no 
indication that such is the case, because in 
the pending bill we are giving them over 
$600 million of grant aid, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is it not 
also true that at the present time Western 
Germany is paying back the money it bor- 
rowed from us, although she could pay it 
back much more rapidly, but, at the same 
time, she is lending money to the countries 
of Africa at high rates of interest? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. One cannot find harder 
working people than the people of Western 
Germany. But the record shows that because 
of the presence of our troops in Western 
Germany, much money is spent there an- 
nually, by our Government, to sustain our 
own troops. 

I say to the Senate that today Germany 
and the other countries of Western Europe 
are so prosperous that they should be able 
to carry their own military burdens. 

But the amendment which I will submit 
will still leave in excess of half a billion 
dollars for military assistance to Western 
Europe. 

As I have stated, all I am requesting is a 
cut of $100 million—I ask my colleagues to 
remember that—in the amount which other- 
wise would be provided for military aid. 
Over $600 million in military assistance pro- 
vided by this bill will go to countries which 
are the most prosperous, namely, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, exclusive of Greece 
and Turkey. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield again to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me add that not only 
are many of these countries as prosperous as 
the United States is, but, in addition, they 
certainly do not have to mortgage their fu- 
tures, in order to take care of these ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly the Senator from 
Georgia is correct. 

Simply stated, Mr. President, we are using 
our money to subsidize industry in the pros- 
perous countries of the world, so that they 
can compete with us. We do not have to be 
experts in economics to realize that this 
competition is now beginning to hurt our 
own domestic business enterprises. 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. Ervin. I should like to make a state- 
ment, and then ask a question. If the in- 
formation which I read a few days ago, to the 
effect that the United States has a larger na- 
tional debt than all of the other nations on 
the face of the earth put together is true, 
then these other nations are better off than 
we are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I tell my good friend 
that I have just stated for the Recorp that 
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our debt is $55 billion more than the com- 
bined debts of all the other countries in the 
world, including Russia. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. Morse. The Senator is talking about 
the state of prosperity of countries which are 
still getting large amounts of money from 
the American taxpayer. Would the Senator 
like to comment on the difference between 
the amount of taxes which are collected in 
this country from our taxpayers and the 
taxes that are not collected from the taxpay- 
ers of those other countries? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the past I have placed in 
the Recorp lists of those taxes. Of all the 
countries in Western Europe, the British 
people are about the only ones who pay in 
full measure. Britain has ways and means 
of forcing her people to pay their taxes, as 
is done in our own country. But when we 
consider the situation in France, Italy, Greece 
and other countries in Western Europe, we 
find that about the only taxes the people 
actually pay there are excise taxes. When it 
comes to income taxes, those people are able 
to evade them. 

May I say that with the prosperity now be- 
ing enjoyed by Europe, if those countries 
could actually collect the taxes from their 
citizens which their laws impose, they would 
not need a dollar from us. On the contrary, 
they could be assisting us to carry the load 
of helping underdeveloped countries. 

As I have said many times before on this 
floor, so long as we provide the dollars, I do 
not expect the countries of Western Europe 
to make a move toward helping the under- 
developed countries. They are going to con- 
tinue to lean on us so long as we permit 
them to do so. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. Morse. I think the Senator from Louli- 
siana has put his finger on what is a very 
yital problem, which we are going to have to 
face. I have been severely criticized for trying 
to make savings on what I considered to be 
inexcusable waste in the foreign aid program. 
One of them involves this very point. I do not 
propose to vote hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to be used by these prosperous countries, 
because what it really adds up to, when one 
gets to the bottom of it, is that we are asking 
the taxpayers of the United States to assume 
the tax burdens of a lot of tax evaders in 
those countries that are getting hundreds of 
millions of dollars from us, when those tax- 
payers are capable of paying a heavier tax 
load. They are “passing the buck”—and I 
think that is a good figure of speech—to the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The distinguished Senator 
from Oregon is right, I go back to the proposi- 
tion I previously referred to, namely, that the 
countries of Western Europe have never been 
as prosperous as they are today. I am not per- 
mitted to state what each country obtains by 
way of cash from our country by virtue of the 
presence of our Armed Forces in their coun- 
tries, but such expenditures for the current 
year will amount to over $3 billion. 

We send money abroad to maintain our 
own troops and to carry out our share of 
obligations under the NATO, SEATO, and 
other agreements. 

To further answer my good friend from 
Oregon, as I have just pointed out, almost 
every dollar that we appropriate in this coun- 
try for the Development Loan Fund will 
not find its way back to our own country. 
Instead, the borrowers are going to pur- 
chase what they need where they can get 
those products the cheapest—and that is in 
Western Europe or Japan. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to my friend from 
Georgia. 


will the 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that our gold 
reserves are the lowest now that they have 
been in some 20 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is correct. We 
have a little over $19 billion in gold re- 
serves, when only a few years ago such re- 
serves totaled some $24 billion. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Is it not true that for 1958 
our net balance of payments showed a deficit 
of $3 billion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I may advise my friend, it 
will be $5 billion in 1959. 

Mr. TALMADGE. So all the money that we 
spend overseas in this effort will help in- 
crease the net deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments; is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. That is what 
we are doing. I do not want to say to Sen- 
ators that the foreign aid program is en- 
tirely responsible for that. I do not say that. 

Mr. TALMADGE, But it is a contributing fac- 
tor? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is the major contributing 
factor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not also true that 
many American manufacturers and corpora- 
tions are building branch factories abroad, 
so they can utilize relatively cheap labor in 
reference to the cost of ours, and employ 
people in those countries, while our own 
people are losing jobs in this country? In 
other words, we are exporting jobs as well as 
sending money overseas. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is correct. I 
do not recall the exact figures now, but it is 
my recollection that during the past 4 or 
5 years the export of our capital to England 
alone has increased 8 or 9 times. What is 
happening is that General Motors, Ford, and 
other large U.S. companies find it convenient 
to build factories abroad to take advan- 
tage of cheaper labor. Of course, that means 
an additional outflow of American dollars. 
All of those facts added together increase 
the deficit in our balance of payments and 
put us in the red in so far as that balance 
is concerned. 

Mr. Tatmapce. I thank the dis ed 
Senator, I compliment him on the fight he is 
making for the American people, the tax- 
payers, and the American economy. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. The Senator will 
recall, I am sure, that some years ago we were 


told we had to give $17 billion to Europe be- 


cause they would not be able to pay it back. 
Let me ask the Senator if it is not true that 
those same European countries now hold 
enough dollar credits to practically empty 
Fort Knox. We have given it to them, and 
they now have all the money it would take 
to pay it back, if they had the desire to 
do it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out, foreign 
nations hold almost $16 billion in claims 
against our Government in the way of dol- 
lars, bond, and other securities. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. That is held by 
those same countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. They are all 
prosperous now. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Out of the $17 bil- 
lion we gave to them 62½ billion was applied 
to abolish the national debts in 6 countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I also wish 
to point out that today we are suffering the 
results of some of the things we did in this 
field a few years ago. Since that time some 
of our hard-earned cash has been used to 
develop automobile factories in France and 
Italy. Now those factories are in competition 
with U.S, factories. One can see these little 
“bugs” going about the streets in abun- 
dance, [Laughter.] I do not know what the 
incrase in such vehicles has been, but every 
time I go from my apartment to the Capitol 
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I see those little cars in abundance, Some- 
times I feel as though I will run over them. 
They are on the streets in huge numbers, 
and the increase will no doubt continue. 

As I have pointed out, we are making it 
possible, through the expenditure of our bor- 
rowed dollars, the outfiow of capital from the 
United States and for foreign competition to 
flourish. These expenditures are going to 
cause us to have a deficit in our balance of 
payments of about $5 billion this year. If we 
continue it will mean either more taxes for 
our people or that we will go deeper into the 
red. 

What has made America great is the initia- 
tive of our people. We can destroy that ini- 
tiative overnight if we foist on the American 
taxpayer a tax burden so great as to stifle 
initiative. 

Mr. President, what really makes me angry 
is to see the prosperous countries of Western 
Europe not only balancing their budgets but 
decreasing the taxes. We are sending bor- 
rowed money to those countries, and now we 
are being asked to raise the ante on our o- ¾ 
interest rates. Why, Mr. President, every time 
we raise the interest rate 1 percent on our 
huge debt we add to our tax load a carrying 
charge of $2.9 billion per year. 

Imagine that. 

And yet that situation is going to exist 
until we start to reduce our debt. I cannot 
see any possibility of our reducing our 
debt in bad times, if we cannot do it in good 
times. 

Let us consider last year. The record shows 
that with all the prosperity in our country 
our national debt increased $1214 billion. 
If in good times we cannot reduce our debt, 
what is going to happen in bad times? 

Mr, Lone of Louisiana, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Is it not true that 
we have paid off the national debts of six 
European countries with our foreign aid 
money, and we are now deeper in debt than 
all the nations on earth put together? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Plus $55 billion, I want to 
remind my colleague. 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. Ervin. I will ask the Senator if, as a 
matter of fact, Congress has made any bona 
fide effort to pay off any part of the national 
debt? 

Mr, ELLENDER. We could not. Our expendi- 
tures are greater than the amount we take 

I will say to my good friend, he will re- 
member that we were supposed to have a 
balanced budget during fiscal year 1958. I 
think we were in the black by about $1.5 
billion, However, within 3 or 4 months after 
June 30 we were in the red again. What hap- 
pened, I believe, is that we did not pay our 
bills on time, and therefore a little money 
was left over. There has not been a legitimate 
balanced budget in this country for many 
years. 

Mr. Ervin. Is this not the tragic truth: 
That the Congress has been appropriating 
the unearned income of unborn generations 
of Americans who are to be left as a legacy 
the biggest debt which one generation ever 
saddled upon another? 

Mr. ELLENDER., There is no doubt about 
that. Our debt has never been so great as 
it is now. I hate to say it, but I do not see 
how we will be able to pay it. When our 
country’s national debt is more than that of 
the rest of the world put together—including 
Russia—plus $55 billion, it is time for the 
Senate to take a good look before we continue 
these programs. 

Mr, President, it is my considered opinion 
that there are two areas in the pending bill 
where cuts could very easily be made— 
namely, military assistance and defense 
support. 
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Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk, the purpose of which is 
to cut the military support program from 
$1.3 billion to $1.2 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 2, line 8, 
it is proposed to strike out 81.300, 000, 000 
and to insert in lieu thereof 81.200, 000,000.“ 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would reduce the amount of money 
for military assistance by $100 million. I 
might point out at this time that this 
amendment was rejected by our own Appro- 
priations Committee by a tie vote of 13 to 
13. ; 

As I have previously stated, a good por- 
tion of this money is programed to be 
spent to help the countries of Westrn Eu- 
rope defray the costs of modernizing their 
own armies. 

Based upon the administration’s justifica- 
tions, in excess of $600 million is programed 
for this area of the world. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
why we should be asked to contribute more 
than $600 million to help maintain armies 
in countries which are now more prosperous 
than they have ever been. 

During the course of the Senate hearings 
on this bill, I asked Defense Secretary Mc- 
Elroy why more efforts were not being made 
to have the countries of Western Europe 
carry more of the burden. 

I would like to read from that hearing: 

“Senator ELLENDER. I have only one ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. I am not going to go 
into any details of the programs in various 
countries. 

“However, the record already made will 
show that I have expressed the belief that 
many of the countries receiving assistance 
from us should be helping us with the bur- 
den we are carrying rather than obtain- 
ing aid from us. Your statement indicates 
that efforts are being made to get these 
countries to do more, but, nevertheless, we 
continue to assist them. 

“What recent efforts have been made to get 
these people to give more assistance to us? 

“Secretary McE troy. More assistance to 
themselves, I think, is the way I would say 
it. The things that have been going on in- 
clude the purchasing of equipment by the 
Germans for the equipment of their forces. 

“Senator ELLENDER. The Germans are well 
able to do that. 

“Secretary MCELROY. I agree, sir. 

“Senator ELLENDER. In the past, however, 
we have given Germany vast sums of money 
which have contributed in no little way to 
her recovery. 

“Secretary McEtroy, That is right. 

“Senator ELLENDER. I am just wondering 
why other countries in Western Europe are 
unable to do what the Germans are doing. 

“Why is not more effort made to get them 
to assist us? 

“Secretary McEtroy. I think your belief is 
that we are not doing as much as we should 
and I think you may be right, Senator. 

“Senator ELLENDER, You mean in that di- 
rection? 

“Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

“Senator ELLENDER. That is what I have 
been talking about. Your predecessor said 
he bas going to do it. What are you doing 
now 

“Secretary McEtroy. I think conditions 
were less favorable during the time of my 
predecessor than they are now, sir. I think 
the financial position of the Western Eu- 

countries has very considerably 
strengthened in the last 2 or 3 years. 

“So I have far greater agreement now with 
your position on the strength of it than I 
think I could have had, say, 3 years ago. 

“In my opinion, France is an example of a 
country where there must be considerably 
greater support of their military establish- 
ment, out of their own resources,” 


only too well that, for the most 
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It is apparent from this testimony that 
eyen Secretary McElroy would like to have 
more help from the countries of Western 
Europe in preparing for their own defense. 

Secretary McElroy cited France as an ex- 
ample of a country which must give greater 
support to its own military establishment. 

Yet, do Senators know that France is pro- 
gramed to receive more than three times the 
amount of military assistance under the 
pending measure than she received during 
the last fiscal year? 

What is more, this action is being taken 
in the face of France’s request that we 
remove our airbases located there merely 
because we will not hand over our atomic 
weapons to General De Gaulle. 

In other words, we are telling the French, 
“Kick us in the teeth when we are trying 
to help you defend your own country, and 
in return for this, we will treble the amount 
of money we give you.” 

If this is a precedent, then perhaps all 
of our other so-called allies will order 
American fighting men from their soil, just 
so they can receive increased grants under 
the military assistance program. 

But above and beyond this, the high dol- 
lar balances and the vast gold reserves pres- 
ently held by the countries of Western Eu- 
rope should preclude the necessity of us 
furnishing aid to these countries, even if 
there are no other good and sufficient rea- 
son. 

Mr. President, as I have previously stated, 
the dollar balances and gold reserves of the 
Western European countries will continue to 
increase during this fiscal year because of 
the dollars which will be spent by the un- 
derdeveloped countries as a result of grant 
economic assistance, and Development Loan 
Fund dollars received from us. 

In addition, our own Defense Department 
will spend overseas in excess of $3 billion 
in fiscal year 1960, and this entire amount 
will enter into the international balance of 
payments picture to further contribute to 
our alarming deficit balance of payments. 

I have at my desk a table entitled, “U.S. 
Defense Expenditures Entering the Interna- 
tional Balance of Payments,” which shows 
how these dollars will go to the countries of 
Western Europe. 

Unfortunately, this table has been labeled 
“secret” and I cannot make it available to the 
American public. 

However, I invite Senators to come by my 
desk and look at these figures. They show 
these 
dollars are going to go directly into the 
pockets of those countries which have the 
least need for more American dollars. 

I would also like to point out to Senators, 
that in addition to Western Europe, our 
former enemy Japan is in for a sizable por- 
tion of the military assistance appropria- 
tion. However, I am not able to give that 
exact figure since it has been labeled “secret.” 
Suffice it to say that it is a large amount. 

Mr. President, I am able to tell—it is not 
a secret—that Japan spends only between 1 
and 2 percent of its gross national product 
for defense, as compared to our expenditure 
of 10.4 percent of our gross national product. 

Augmenting the money we are spending 
in Western Europe and Japan through this 
military assistance program, and the spend- 
ing there by our own Defense Department, 
there will be a large amount of private in- 
vestment flowing into these very same coun- 
tries. 

For calendar year 1958, U.S. private invest- 
ment overseas amounted to $2.9 billion and 
the bulk of this amount was invested in 
Western Europe. 

To further increase the dollar balances and 
the gold reserves of these countries, there 
are vast amounts of tourist dollars which 
will also be spent in these countries during 
the coming year. 

For calendar year 1958, tourism resulted 
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in $2.2 billion being spent in the countries 
of Western Europe alone. 

In other words, Mr. President, as our na- 
tional debt grows to new levels, and demands 
are made for the Federal Government to 
raise interest rates, our so-called allies are 
continuing to enjoy almost unlimited 
prosperity. : 

They are able to reduce their national 
debts and, in many cases, their taxes, while 
we are faced with the grave threat of a run 
on our dwindling gold reserve and, for the 
second successive year, a deficit balance of 
payments. 

Mr. President, there are four ways in which 
U.S, dollars find their way into the pockets 
of the prosperous countries of Western 
Europe and Japan: 

Through Defense Department spending to 
support our troops based in these countries, 
through private investment by U.S. citizens, 
through tourist spending, and finally through 
foreign aid. 

I do not believe that any Senator feels 
that Congress should enact any type of re- 
striction on the rights of individuals either 
to invest their money in a foreign country, 
or to visit a foreign country as a tourist. 

Likewise, it is necessary for us to maintain 
our own armed services in foreign countries, 
and the resultant military spending must be 
continued, although I do believe that some 
reductions could be made in this field. 

Through the process of elimination there 
is only one area where we can make a reduc- 
tion in this outpouring of American dollars, 
and that area, Mr. President, is foreign aid, 
since this is the only field over which we 
can exercise any control. 

As I have said many times in the past, 
we must mark a beginning of the end of 
foreign aid programs. This country cannot 
take the position that every year from now 
until eternity—or bankruptcy—we shall con- 
tinue to spend some $3 billion per year on 
aid to foreign countries. 

In my judgment, a step in that direction 
would be a favorable vote on my motion to 
reduce military assistance spending for this 
fiscal year by $100 million. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 107, 
pt. 2, pp. 2109-2113] 
REPORT BY SENATOR ELLENDER ON U.S. 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President * * * In 1950, 
the dollar was truly “as good as gold.” Today, 
the dollar’s strength is showing signs of 
weakness; our gold balances continue to de- 
cline; and a substantial segment of inter- 
national banking circles believes that the 
United States must either pull in its belt, 
or devalue the dollar, or both. 

Not all of these difficulties can be traced 
to the foreign-aid program, but many of 
them can. By early 1951, as Europe's agricul- 
tural and industrial production began to ex- 
ceed prewar averages, as the task of recon- 
struction ended—since the proposed goals 
had been reached—an area of unprecedented 
European growth began. U.S. economic as- 
sistance should have been tapered off then. 

It will be recalled that in 1951 I made 
such a recommendation, but the logic of this 
view was ignored, because at the time the 
Korean war had 5 

With the Red onslaught in Korea came 
another and vastly different kind of threat. 
Where once, in the late 1940's, Soviet aggres- 
sion against the free world had taken the 
form of subversion and efforts to gain con- 
trol of political processes by quasi-legal 
means, the threat of the 1950's was armed 
aggression. At least, this was the official U.S. 
evaluation of the situation, and our Euro- 
pean allies agreed. 

America’s planners, both economic and 
military, were not able or willing to adapt 
programs to the changes made necessary by 
world events. The concepts exemplified by 
the plan and NATO—concepts 
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which were, for a limited period, effective 
in Western Europe—were subsequently ex- 
panded to other areas of the globe. 

Apparently it was believed—for the Con- 
gress was so informed—that the specter of 
“creeping communism” could be exorcised 
only through massive doses of economic aid 
to other countries, including the so-called 
underdeveloped countries, plus so-called col- 
lective security arrangements in areas other 
than NATO. 

It should be remembered that at the time 
when these concepts were initially fostered, 
the United States was at war in Korea. World 
conditions of the moment required action; 
and, on representations of persons generally 
believed to be competent, the Congress acted 
quickly and forcefully. 

It will be recalled that mine was one of 
the few voices lifted in opposition to these 
programs; but the cries of opponents were 
drowned out by the shouts of those in favor. 
As a result, American’s aid burden grew. 

The countries of Western Europe were kept 
on the United States aid list despite their 
achieyement of full recovery; and America’s 
treasure began to flow into a host of other 
areas. Economic and technical assistance 
agreements were negotiated with almost 
every country not behind the Iron Curtain; 
military assistance pacts were concluded 
with most of the same countries. Each pact 
bound the United States to defend the other 
contracting party, in case of attack; but few, 
if any, bound such other party to spring to 
our defense, in the event of an attack upon 
the United States. 

In my inspections, one singularly amazing 
factor has consistently stood forth: the un- 
willingness of American administrators to tai- 
lor assistance—both military and non-mili- 
tary—to local conditions. This initial failure 
to adapt programs to meet the needs of a 
particular area has not been overcome during 
subsequent years of practical experience. 

I have seen examples of this, time after 
time, year after year, in country after 
country. 

Our failure generally to adapt to changing 
conditions has wreaked havoc with our NATO 
alliances. It will not, and cannot, be disputed 
that there are differences of opinion among 
the Western allies as to how best to deal with 
the Soviet Union. When these differences 
arise, American administrators, in order to 
procure the kind of program they feel neces- 
sary, are placed in the position of either obli- 
gating the total cost, or most of it, to the 
American taxpayers, or seeing their plans go 
by the board. 

It is obvious that even where differences of 
opinion between the United States and the 
other Western allies are not so apparent our 
European allies are insistent upon “letting 
Uncle Sam do the work.” Witness Korea, 
where the overwhelming majority of foreign 
troops consisted of American forces, and 
where even now the United States is in full 
charge of the aid program, both military and 
economic. It is a truism that should Red 
forces obtain dominion over the Korean pe- 
ninsula the security of the entire free world 
would be threatened—the security of the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and other 
countries, as well as that of the United 
States. Yet at no time has the United States 
been able to prevail upon such other coun- 
tries to effectively participate in the aid 
program in Korea. 

The lessons of the past have apparently 
been wasted upon U.S. leadership, although 
there are hopeful signs that perhaps, at long 
last, the Department of State is learning 
that, in return for unstinting U.S. aid in the 
postwar years, our European neighbors are 
not above rewarding their benefactors with 
consummate ingratitude. I could not help 
but recall my first visit to Germany in 1946, 
shortly after World War Il—the bombed-out 
buildings, the despair, the fear that before 
long what remained of German industry 
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would be Russian operated. Today, Germany 
is in the throes of an economic boom. The 
mark is rock solid, Germany's budget is in 
balance, and, compared with ours, her tax 
rates are most favorable. In spite of all this, 
the German Government only this past fall 
refused to help pay the costs of U.S. troops 
in Germany—present, I might add, to defend 
Germany against possible Red aggression— 
in order to help overcome the drain on Amer- 
ican gold reserves. 

At this point, I wish I could tell Sena- 
tors, and other Americans in particular, what 
I found in Western Germany in respect to 
the assistance being rendered us by our 
so-called NATO allies. But I can say to any 
American father or mother who has a son 
tonight in Western Germany—that son would 
be in mortal danger, because of the lack 
of assistance to be given by our so-called 
allies if Russia were to attack—which I do 
not believe she will. I wish I could tell 
the public what I found. Somebody would 
want to use a shotgun or brickbat on some- 
body for permitting such a situation to exist 
as now exists. It is just shameful, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Far too long, the United States has turned 
the other cheek. Far too long, our leader- 
ship has submitted to demands on the part 
of Europe’s leaders that all negotiations 
with the Soviet Union be cleared in ad- 
vance with them. It is time for our Nation to 
recognize and insist that if the United States 
is going to carry the burdens of free world 
defense throughout the globe, then we are 
entitled to indulge in freedom of action vis- 
a-vis negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, if the leadership of 
Europe and other beneficiaries of U.S. 
largess are to insist upon exercising con- 
trol over such elements as disarmament, et 
cetera, then they should be willing to pay 
the price by way of increased domestic de- 
fense costs, as well as larger volumes of as- 
sistance to underdeveloped lands. 

It is my view now, as it has been my 
view of almost a decade, that unless im- 
mediate and basic changes are made in our 
foreign policy, both in theory and in execu- 
tion, the United States stands in grave 
danger. 

We certainly cannot carry the free world's 
load alone; to do so invites economic disaster 
and the destruction of the West's greatest 
bastion of economic strength. Further, the 
present situation, where the United States 
has become the arsenal for the free world— 
a development which has come because 
of the unwillingness of our allies to pro- 
vide material for their own defense—would 
invite disaster should war come. Logistics 
alone—the movement of men, weapon, food, 
and fiber—to allied armies would pose almost 
impossible problems. 

For these reasons, I recommended that 
greater emphasis be given to the United 
Nations; wherever possible, any action taken, 
military or economic, should be funneled 
through the United Nations, be it in the 
Congo, Laos, the Middle East, or any other 
area, with each nation bearing its fair, pro 
rata share of the cost. The United Nations, 
as an organ for preserving and maintaining 
the peace, must be strengthened. That the 
United Nations has a multitude of faults 
is obvious, but the United States must take 
the lead in eliminating these faults, without 
impairing U.S. sovereignty. 

It has finally been driven home to the 
American people that neither our economy 
nor our fiscal resources are in the best of 
condition. “Balance of payments,” a term 
known only to economists a few short years 
ago, has become ominously familiar to the 
rank and file of our citizens: 

In September 1959, in an address to the 
Senate in connection with debate on the 
mutual security appropriation bill, “I 
again pointed out that more dollars were 
leaving America than were coming in, that 
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these dollars were being converted into gold, 
and that our gold reserves were growing 
perilously low. I offered then, as I did in pre- 
vious years, certain amendments which 
would has assisted in correcting this danger. 
While my amendments were shouted down, 
my remarks evidently caused some soul 
searching in the executive branch, because 
just a few months after my amendment of 
1959, which would have required loan pro- 
ceeds from the Development Loan Found to 
be spent in the United States, was defeated, 
the Secretary of the Treasury endeavored to 
accomplish such a result by directive. 

This matter of unfavorable balance of 
payments, is in my judgment, second only 
to the threat of domestic unemployment as 
the principal danger facing this country 
today. 

When the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments approximated $2.6 billion in 1950, 
there was little reason for concern. The once 
prosperous countries of Western Europe and 
Japan had little or no gold reserves and the 
amount of short-term dollars held by them 
was negligible, when compared to their cur- 
rent holdings. 

Prior to, and immediately after, World 
War II, the United States was able to main- 
tain its creditor position in world finances 
to compete effectively on world markets, be- 
cause despite higher labor costs here, Ameri- 
can production facilities were more modern 
than those of our competitors, American 
technology was generally superior and, 
through the miracle of mass production. 
American goods were of a higher quality for 
the price paid. 

With the advent of the Marshall plan, the 
United States began to share the fruits of its 
technology with other countries—to rebuild 
their devastated industrial complexes—to 
further reduce tariff barriers to permit the 
recipients of our aid to earn dollars, in order, 
we are told, to become better customers of 
the United States. 

Unfortunately, the United States extracted 
no concessions in return for this aid, rely- 
ing instead upon the theory that the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, once restored to 
economic health, would “do unto Uncle Sam 
as Uncle Sam had done unto them.” 

That was the view of Mr. Paul Hoffman, the 
first Administrator of this program, when it 
was known as the European Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. He said, “Make Europe pros- 
perous—the Europeans will buy more from 
us,” 

I shall not go into the details as to what 
is happening now, because everybody knows 
about it. Europe today is as prosperous, if not 
more prosperous than, it has ever been. 
Europe today is one of our chief competitors 
in world trade and is taking away from us 
millions of dollars worth of exports which 
we enjoyed in previous years. 

This theory proved woefully false, and now 
we find ourselves in dire financial straits 
because of a decade of deficits in our balance 
of payments. 

In this time of crisis, more than lip-service 
is necessary to solve the balance of payments 
dilemma. Our Government must take imme- 
diate steps to the end that the problem can 
be solved today—not tomorrow. There is not 
a good, sound, or sufficient reason for us to 
delay. 

Therefore, I believe that the following ac- 
tions should be taken immediately: 

First. Military grant assistance to the dol- 
lar surplus countries of Western Europe and 
Japan should be entirely eliminated and re- 
Placed by a military equipment sales pro- 
gram. 

As I pointed out last year to the Senate, 
Western Europe is prosperous. When I say 
Western Europe I do not include Greece and 
Turkey, but only the countries of Western 
Europe from Italy westward. In this bill 
passed by the Senate last year there was $750 
million of borrowed money made available to 
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the countries of Western Europe, to buy 
equipment and aid them in their defenses. 

As I pointed out in this report, many 
countries which are still receiving aid from 
us are spending from 3 to 4 percent of their 
gross national product on defense, as com- 
pared to the 11 percent we are spending of 
our gross national product for this purpose. 
One country, in particular, is spending less 
than 3 percent of its gross national product 
on defense. Unfortunately, these figures have 
been classified as secret. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, some of 
the countries to which we give assistance are 
better able than we to carry the burden which 
now faces us. 

Second. All moneys appropriated to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the International 
Cooperation Administration should be spent 
in the United States, without exception, un- 
less it should be completely impractical. 

Third. A study should be initiated imme- 
diately to determine the feasibility of reduc- 
ing the manpower that the United States has 
deployed in NATO Europe, as well as in other 
parts of the world. Our NATO obligations 
should be reevaluated, to the end that each 
member nation will share its just proportion 
of military equipment and manpower. 

Mr, President, I repeat: I wish I could tell 
the American people what I found in these 
NATO countries of Western Europe. It is 
shameful the way some countries have with- 
drawn their manpower from the joint effort 
and how they have failed to provide needed 
equipment. 

Fourth. There should be imposed imme- 
diately tight restrictions on all off-shore pro- 
curement carried on by the International Co- 
operation Administration, the Department of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the General Services 
Administration, and all other agencies en- 
gaged in extensive buying from the hard cur- 
rency countries. 

Fifth. The disbursements of funds to pro- 
mote travel of American tourists abroad 
should cease immediately, if it has not al- 
ready been accomplished. Although I am not 
opposed to American tourism, I believe the 
dollars expended could be used to better ad- 
vantage by promoting the travel of foreigners 
to America, in view of the alarming deficit 
in our balance of payments. 

In any assessment of our foreign opera- 
tions, we should not overlook the fact that 
as of today, notwithstanding the expenditure 
of over $86 billion, there has been a steady 
decline in our position as world leader. Our 
prestige has suffered immeasurably. During 
this same period Russia has gained new 
strength and is threatening to replace us in 
our position of world leadership. 

When any attempt is made to assess what 
our future relationships with the Soviet bloc 
may hold, or what courses we should chart, it 
must be kept in mind that no longer do the 
Soviet Union and the United States alone 
stand preeminent in world affairs. The rubble 
of Western Europe and Japan has been trans- 
formed into a viable economic third force. 
The world’s political atmosphere, only a 
decade ago consisting of a choice between 
Stalinist communism and American freedom, 
has been supplemented by an upsurge of such 
age-old philosophies as neutralism and na- 
tionalism, plus the virulence of the Red 
Chinese brand of totalitarianism. 

Although once the Soviet Union and the 
United States offered two clear-cut and clear 


energies have 

now entered the magnetic field of interna- 
tional relationships. Because of this, and for 
other reasons it is obvious that policies for- 
mulated in 1946, or even 1956 or 1959, are no 
longer necessarily valid today. 

But the necessary changes have not been 
made, 
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It has not been my privilege to travel to 
many places in the world; but through my 
acquaintanceship with persons who have 
been privileged to travel on official missions, 
or otherwise, I know that many of the details 
which the Senator from Louisiana has re- 
ported have been confirmed on many 
occasions. 

I think it is about time that we seek to 
interest people to take these reports under 
active consideration and, in one way or an- 
other, to do something about them. The 
statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Mer] are indeed well 
deserved. I hope the report, large as it may 
seem, will not appear forbidding to those 
who examine it and see the careful detail 
with which the Senator has prepared it. 

I for one commend the Senator from Loui- 
siana for his detailed reports—not only this 
one, but also the others he has made—be- 
cause I have found them to be most interest- 
ing and profitable in my own investigations 
on many occasions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the Senator 
from Louisiana for making, once again, a 
report on the results of his travels overseas. 
In my opinion, no one works more seriously 
at the job of looking after the Nation’s for- 
eign affairs, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, than does the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana. 

I assure him that I did not know he in- 
tended to make his report today until I re- 
turned to the States last night. I have not 
had a chance to examine the report, but the 
Senator may be certain that, as always, I 
shall read with great interest what he has 
said. I also express to him my appreciation 
for the time and energy he has expended in 
compiling the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. McGee. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. The clerk will call 
the roll? 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. Can so. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The Presimpinc Orricer. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, ever 
since the goals of the Marshall plan were 
achieved, I have stated that the vast ex- 
penditures for foreign aid were going to 
drain our stock of gold. That has now 
come to pass. 

As all of us know, the foreign aid pro- 
gram has been in existence for two 
decades and there seems to be no end. 
The President sends us a cash budget re- 
quest of $3.4 billion for foreign aid and 
he says this is barebones; that we have 
never spent less in foreign aid. That is 
what he also said to us last year. But if 
one looks at the record, he finds that, in 
addition to the cash budget he sent up 
here last year, and the year before, we 
spent $1.750 billion in furnishing food 
to many of our friends. Mr. President, 
you do not buy food with collar buttons; 
you need cash for it. 

Another thing is that we have been 
continuing to assist in furnishing the 
major part of the money to operate many 
of the international banks that were or- 
ganized during the last 16 years. We have 
furnished the major part of the capital 
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requirement in almost every instance. If 
one adds all the funds, we have furnished 
for foreign aid, that is, the amount that 
we have spent by way of food, aid; the 
sum made available for military and 
economic aid, and the capital supplied 
international banks, he will see that the 
foreign aid program today is as big as 
when we started 20 years ago. 


NEXT STEPS FOR A BETTER EN- 
VIRONMENT—ADDRESS BY IRA 
N. GABRIELSON 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
one annual conservation meeting that 
occupies the attention of natural re- 
sources specialists from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico; and other 
countries is the North American Wild- 
life and Natural Resources Conference. 
The 33d conference opened Monday in 
Houston, Tex., with more than 1,200 of 
North America’s natural resources ad- 
ministrators, technicians, and conserva- 
tion leaders in attendance. 

Each year the conference program 
emphasizes broad matters of conserva- 
tion interest to all Americans. The 
theme of this year’s meeting is “Bal- 
ancing Future Resource Uses,” and 
delegates are discussing the actions that 
are needed to assure the continued 
availability of the resources so neces- 
sary for our national well-being. 

Conservationists know that our future 
national welfare will depend heavily on 
the restoration and the proper use of 
our waters, forests, soil, wildlife, and 
other manageable or renewable re- 
sources. We share a responsibility to re- 
plenish these resources so they will be 
available to future generations. Use of 
these resources also must be accom- 
plished in such a way as not to disfigure 
or defile the environment if America is 
to remain a pleasant place in which to 
live. 

Some of the dimensions of the threat 
to our environment were outlined by 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute. The 
thoughts of one of the deans of the 
American. conservation movement are 
3 of interest and importance to us 

Environmental problems, Dr. Gabriel- 
son points out, have been and are being 
created because 

An expanding population more 
space for homes and businesses and service 
facilities of all kinds. These installations sel- 
dom add to natural resources productivity, 
and their impact upon the environment 
oftentimes is harsh. A host of technical 
products, like pesticides and fertilizers, are 
being strewn widely across the land with 
little understanding of their ultimate effects. 
And finally, some of our most critical re- 
sources and environments are being degraded 
by the awesome outpouring of society's 
wastes, All outdoors is a disposal system. We 
are using and abusing the foundation of our 
national strength at a prodigious rate. 


I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson’s remarks be included in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Next STEPS FOR BETTER ENVIRONMENT 


(Presented by Ira N. Gabrielson, president, 
Wildlife Management Institute, at the 33d 
North American Wildlife and Natural Re- 
sources Conference, Houston, Tex., March 
11, 1968) 

Many of the things that can be done to 
cřeate a better environment and to maintain 
good environments where they still exist 
should be obvious to anyone who is engaged 
in natural resources activity. Every day, over 
my desk and yours, there is a parade of papers 
describing actions that could be taken and 
reasons why changes should be made. 

The suggestions flow from the knowledge 
that North America is beset with surging 
social, political, and economic currents. 
Population is increasing rapidly. People are 
leaving the countryside and are concentrat- 
ing in already impacted metropolitan com- 
plexes. Industry and supportive science and 
technology are flourishing. 

An expanding population requires more 
space for homes and businesses and service 
facilities of all kinds, These installations sel- 
dom add to natural resources productivity, 
and their impact upon the environment 
oftentimes is harsh. A host of technical prod- 
ucts, like pesticides and fertilizers, are being 
strewn widely across the land with little 
understanding of their ultimate effects. And 
finally, some of our most critical resources 
and environments are being degraded by the 
awesome outpouring of society’s wastes. All 
outdoors is a disposal system. We are using 
and abusing the foundation of our national 
strength at a prodigious rate. 

Through neglect and indifference, by 
inaction and lack of understanding, society 
is engaged in needless natural resources 
brinkmanship. Without corrective action, 
without responsive programs, policies, and 
organizational alignments, and without a 
determined awareness from the individual 
up through every level of government, 
society has the capacity to commit natural 
resources to frivolous and wasteful purposes. 
Resources of vast value are being diminished, 
and some already may have been destroyed. 

If this sounds extreme, then I recommend 
that you study the proceedings of the Lake 
Michigan Water Pollution Conference, held 
only a few weeks ago. No natural resources 
professional can read that meeting record 
without reaching the conclusion that this 
concern about the environment is fact, not 
fiction. 

There will be an unavoidable conclusion, 
too, that technical knowledge in itself offers 
no protection against environmental dis- 
asters. Only when properly applied is knowl- 
edge effective. Its application takes more 
than laws, or appropriations, or sympathetic 
understanding and good intentions. It takes 
all this and more. Mostly, it takes a de- 
termined people, a people who refuse to ac- 
cept delays and excuses as substitutes for 
action. No one, no agency, no single unit of 
government can protect and improve the 
environment. It requires the diligent atten- 
tion of every segment of society. 

That is what the professional’s concern for 
the environment is all about. The environ- 
ment is not limited to trees and natural 
beauty, or wilderness and wildlife refuges, 
or parks, playgrounds, and air and water 
pollution. These are parts of the environ- 
ment just as clean water, fertile and uncon- 
taminated soils, and smog-free air are parts 
of the whole. Give balanced consideration to 
all of these facets within the framework of 
their setting and the environment can be 
improved and protected. 

Several obstacles block progress toward 
balanced, effective action. Most of them can 
be traced to government, because it is 
through the laws and ordinances of gov- 
ernment that action essentially is put into 
motion. 

Foremost of these obstacles is govern- 
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ment’s traditional habit of acting retroac- 
tively rather than prospectively to resources 
and environmental problems. Government 
looks more to the past and the present than 
it does to the future. The national water 
pollution control program, for example, is 
geared more to what occurred yesterday than 
to what is going to happen tomorrow. We 
are more occupied with trying to clean up 
what has been left behind than in prevent- 
ing its proliferation in the future. 

A second and related obstacle is the fail- 
ure to take policy positions promptly. Policy 
is forced upon us by circumstances rather 
than by opportunities. Even now, at this 
late date, only fragmented policy shields our 
landscape from the persistent chemicals that 
are showered upon it. Government also is 
unable to face up to a policy declaration 
that the best way to keep water from be- 
coming polluted is to keep contaminants out 
of it in the first place. 

In another area, in outdoor recreation, 
Congress enacted the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund program to accelerate the 
acquisition of state and federal recreational 
lands. But having taken that desirable step, 
the Congress is reluctant to take the posi- 
tion that the limited federal share of the 
Fund should augment existing federal rec- 
reational programs, rather than supplant 
them. By failing to take a positive stand, 
Congress has shifted the whole burden of 
federal outdoor recreation to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, and you know 
the chaotic result. Current proposals to ex- 
pand the financial base of this program may 
help for a while, but money alone will not 
resolve the program's dilemma. Correction 
calls for more money and for program re- 
direction. 

Another policy breakdown is the failure to 
specify what the state shares of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund are to be used 
for. Conservationists believe that the Fund’s 
primary p is to spur acquisition, to 
secure suitable land for outdoor recreation 
before competing uses and rising costs drive 
it from the market place. But that high 
ideal is not being achieved. Development has 
taken 61 percent of the money shared with 
the states since the start of the Fund pro- 
gram. Development adds little to our recrea- 
tional estate on a long-term basis. 

Still another obstacle to improving the 
environment is the on-again, off-again meth- 
od of financing essential programs. Resources 
activities are the first to be cut when there 
is a budget reduction and the last to benefit 
when money is available. A further compli- 
cation is the way that appropriations shift 
in response to the axiom that doing a little 
about a lot has more political appeal than 
doing fewer things well. 

Funds needed for basic resources protec- 
tion programs, as for air and water pollu- 
tion prevention or public land management, 
should be isolated from the popularity con- 
tests of day-to-day government. The expense 
of doing these necessary things should be 
regarded as investments, rather than costs 
of government. Distinction also should be 
made between n resources programs 
and the mechanistic resources approaches of 
the federal construction agencies. 

A final, serious obstacle, in my opinion, is 
the reluctance to apply the knowledge we 
already possess to the immediate problems 
of improving and protecting the environ- 
ment. Wait for new technology, for more effi- 
cient and less expensive methods, our oppo- 
nents and the uninformed say. Plan and 
study more, they ask. But cite one example 
of a basic resources program of which I speak 
where delay has reduced investment costs 
or has yielded more positive results. There 
is none. Historically, delay always has re- 
sulted in smaller gains and larger costs. 

Against this background, I want to com- 
ment on some contemporary problems that 
are endangered by program and policy inde- 
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cision and by inadequate appropriations sup- 
port. There has been much justifiable con- 
cern in recent months about the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration. The 
program lost momentum, and its personnel 
was badly divided and confused, Conflict 
flared within the present organization, the 
Department of the Interior, and within the 
pollution control agency itself. A new Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior has been ap- 
pointed, a man highly regarded by those of 
us who have worked with him in the past. 
A new program commissioner also has been 
named, a man from Texas, known for his 
outspoken criticism of the federal program. 
That may be good or bad, and only time will 
tell. 

An indication that the water pollution con- 
trol program may be over-coming some of 
its difficulties is the recent Interior Depart- 
ment news release headed Water Quality 
Degradation Issue Resolved.” Early failure 
to develop policy in this crucial area has 
been one of the foremost hangups in the 
water pollution control program. I am glad 
this action finally has been taken, but 
whether the degradation issue actually has 
been resolved, as the news release says, is 
yet to be seen. Riding on its outcome is 
whether existing high-quality waters are to 
be degraded under the administration of the 
water standards program. 

The oil shale situation is another example 
of government dealing retroactively with re- 
sources, waiting until problems become un- 
bearable rather than attempting to antici- 
pate and resolve them while they are minor. 
Persons interested in recreation and the out- 
of-doors should be concerned about what will 
happen to the millions of acres of oll shale 
lands that are in public ownership if surface 
mining is permitted. Everyone also has rea- 
son to k assurance that the public will 
receive a fair return for the untold value 
these lands contain. And there is urgent rea- 
son to demand that the mining and extrac- 
tion of of] shale does not denude the country- 
side and pollute streams and air, making 
conditions intolerable for man as well as 
everything else. 

Another policy dilemma is presented by the 
old congressional directive in the 1916 Na- 
tional Park Service Act giving it the mission 
to “conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wildlife therein and 
to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such manner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for future generations.” 
How these two diametrical purposes can be 
accomplished other than under a priority 
mandate for the preservation of nature in 
the parks, I do not know. The history of 
civilization leaves no doubt that increased 
human use and occupancy alter the environ- 
ment. 

The demands on our national parks for 
more roads and more accommodations of all 
kinds are at an unprecedented high. But 
that really is nothing new. It can be said 
every year and still be true. Park pressures 
increase with population expansion. There 
ultimately will be no nature for people to 
enjoy in national parks, if the parks are 
destined always to be cut up with roads and 
developed in response to unthinking de- 
mands. The time has come in some of our 
national parks to draw the line, firmly and 
without hesitation, and to make the most 
fundamental decisions that will restrict de- 
velopment and use of the parks to the car- 
rying capacity of their natural environment. 
This does not necessarily mean that visita- 
tion must be reduced. Rather, it means that 
the point has been reached where many parks 
can tolerate no more roads or over-night 
developments. New transportation methods 
and regional recreational planning and de- 
velopment must be undertaken promptly. 

The important work of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission continues. The 
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Commission has received more money for its 
study, and its reporting date has been ex- 
tended by 18 months to June 30, 1970. Con- 
servationists should follow the Commission's 
work closely so as to be prepared for the 
many developments that are sure to follow 
the submission of its report. 

The program of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to classify public lands for either 
retention or under the Classification 
and Multiple Use Act is not popular with 
some western political and commercial inter- 
ests. They seek broader personal and corpo- 
rate privileges on the public lands. The West- 
ern Governors Conference has called for the 
program’s termination. The chairman of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission has 
questioned its advisability. As you may know, 
the Commission chairman also heads the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee. That Committee saw an opportunity last 
year to derail the program when it handled 
legislation to extend the Commission’s life. 
Congress had geared the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act to expire when the work of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission was 
completed. In extending the life of the Com- 
mission, however, the House made no men- 
tion of the Classification and Multiple Use 
Act. This would have terminated the public 
lands classification work well before the 
Commission’s work was done. The Senate 
recognized this serious flaw, and the neces- 
sary correction was made. 

The vital land-classification program now 
has the legal basis for continuing. But an- 
other attempt may be made to kill it by de- 
leting funds from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s budget for the new fiscal year. If 
that attempt is made, and there are strong 
reasons to believe that it will, conservation- 
ists should be prepared to insist that BLM 
is given the money it needs. Classification is 
@ necessary first step to improved manage- 
ment of the public domain. 

The Bureau of Land Management's pro- 
gram is under fire in other ways. Range users 
and stockmen’s associations recently forced 
a delay in implementing new regulations for 
nearly 16 million acres of public lands, the 
so-called Section 15 lands of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. The current regulations governing 
those lands remain substantially unchanged 
from the time they were written three dec- 
ades ago. The new regulations would give 
priority to permittees who agree to provide 
public access to the land the public owns. 
There is no such provision at present, and 
as all of you westerners know, large acreages 
of public lands are off-limits to the people 
who own them. The Department of the In- 
terior was obliged to appoint a committee 
to study the communications it had received 
in response to the call for public comments 
on the proposed regulations. That study will 
be completed early this spring, and conserva- 
tionists should be prepared to insist that the 
ie arama are adopted without additional 

elay. 

In these remarks I have touched on some 
of the principal issues which confront all 
persons interested in improving and main- 
taining the environment. I have not said 
anything directly about the federal budget 
situation, because there is little to report 
other than the fact that there will be much 
more belt tightening if the war in Vietnam 
is not resolved soon. In water pollution con- 
trol and in other vital programs, appropria- 
tions will be considerably below authorized 
levels. In light of the overall federal fiscal 
situation, there is little that cam be done 
this year to increase any of these appropria- 
tions items. In fact, we must guard against 
further cuts by Congress and the impound- 
ment of appropriated funds by the executive 
agencies. 

These are some of the things that I believe 
are important to the improvement and pro- 
tection of our environment. All conservation- 
ists have a strong responsibility to promote 
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the viewpoint that there is nothing negative 
about protecting environment. Environmen- 
tal protection does not stifle progress; it 
merely provides the guidelines and the em- 
phasis which are so badly needed for our 
American way of life. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR PROVIDES REAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO HONOR PRESENT 
GENERATION AND DEVELOP CON- 
CEPT OF RESPECT AND PROTEC- 
TION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my genuine hope that 1968—the Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year—will provide 
the momentum to gain Senate ratifica- 
tion of the Human Rights Conventions 
on Genocide, Freedom of Association, 
Political Rights of Women, and Forced 
Labor. 

Human rights, I feel, are based com- 
pletely on mankind’s continuing search 
for a normal, decent, civilized life. Every 
human being deserves respect and pro- 
tection of his inherent dignity. 

I feel quite strongly that 1968 is the 
time to be practical and, as President 
Woodrow Wilson once said: 


Strive to work toward becoming one of the 
greatest schools of civilization. 


We can head toward that direction by 
no longer turning our backs on the issues 
of our times and giving approval now to 
the treaties offered the Senate years ago. 

Our international responsibility, I feel, 
compels Senate ratification. 

The United States must unequivocally 
state that human rights are not simply 
a matter of State law or Federal statute. 
Human rights are inherent and cannot 
be alternately granted and grabbed at 
some despot’s whim. 

I urge the Senate to ratify the Human 
Rights Conventions on Genocide, Free- 
dom of Association, Political Rights of 
Women, and Forced Labor. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY PRO- 
LONGS THE WAR 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the past 
weekend was the occasion of an anni- 
versary other than the one honoring St. 
Patrick, so I thought I should take a few 
minutes today to point to another anni- 
versary which is of great significance to 
our country. 

Saturday, March 16, marked the first 
anniversary of the ratification of the 
Consular Treaty with the Soviet Union 
by the U.S. Senate. I think it is worthy 
of note that the Soviet Union has failed 
to ratify the treaty during this entire 
year. It may be recalled that during the 
debate on the treaty last year, several of 
us attempted to point out that in all 
probability the Soviet Union would not 
ratify the treaty with any punctuality 
whatever. 

The administration made great claims 
as to the growing détente between our 
country and the U.S.S.R. and called for 
the ratification of the treaty as a means 
of improving relations between our two 
countries. This was in spite of the fact 
that there were no surface indications 
—— détente atmosphere by the Soviet 

ion. 
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Besides the unwillingness of the Soviet 
Union to ratify the treaty, what other 
steps toward friendlier relations has the 
Soviet Union undertaken during the past 
year? They have greatly stepped up their 
military and economic aid to North Viet- 
nam, According to press reports on pre- 
liminary Pentagon estimates, aid to 
Hanoi from her Communist brethren in- 
creased by about 1 billion since we signed 
the Consular Treaty. 

The emphasis, according to informa- 
tion received in Washington, in the in- 
creased aid has been on air defense 
items. These include surface-to-air— 
SAM—nmissiles, antiaircraft artillery, 
radar, fighter planes, and ammunition. 
Vast quantities of ammunition have been 
aimed at U.S. planes. Several thousand 
SAM’s were reported fired at American 
aircraft during 1967—during the year of 
the great détente. 

More than 250 Russian-provided SAM 
missile systems are now in operation in 
North Vietnam, for which the Russians 
have supplied well over 4,000 missiles. In 
addition, the Soviet Union has provided 
the North Vietnamese well over 8,000 
antiaircraft weapons, many of which are 
radar controlled. They are highly sophis- 
ticated weapons and are responsible for 
the deadly accuracy of the enemy and 
the death of many American airmen. The 
Soviet Union has installed in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 radar units. 

But the Soviet material of war is not 
limited to antiaireraft weapons only. 
The Soviets have provided many other 
sophisticated weapons, such as amphibi- 
ous tanks, self-propelled guns, and so 
forth. 

In spite of this, the U.S. Government 
still follows a bridge-building policy 
when it has been amply demonstrated 
that the bridges, so far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, will be one-way 
streets—usually leading to well-filled 
American military cemeteries. A major 
factor in the administration’s bridge- 
building plans has been the expansion of 
East-West trade. 

During the Consular Treaty debate last 
year, on March 10, I placed in the Recorp 
the so-called sanitized version of the 400- 
plus items which had been removed from 
the strategic control list by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on October 12, 1966, 
in compliance with a request which Presi- 
dent Johnson made on October 7, 1966. 

As I said at that time, this was a ges- 
ture of appeasement toward the Com- 
munist countries actively supporting an 
army, the North Vietnamese who were 
fighting American boys in Vietnam. The 
action was wrong in 1966; it was wrong 
in March of 1967; and it is wrong today. 
Yet it continues. I believe it can be 
proved with all certainty that that ac- 
tion—that trade, that supplying of 
weapons to the enemy—has helped to 
prolong the war in Vietnam and is one 
of the reasons why we are now com- 
pelled to send additional troops to that 
conflict. It has tremendously helped to 
provide the North Vietnamese with the 
weapons they need to escalate the fight- 
ing to kill additional American boys, and 
it has certainly fed the stubborn refusal 
of Ho Chi Minh to come to the negotia- 
ting table to work out a civilized peace. 
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Apart from these 400-plus items which 
were decontrolled by the President, as 
mentioned in his address before the Na- 
tional Association of Editorial Writers on 
October 7, 1967, of far more significance 
to the Communist bloc countries has 
been the adoption of a more permissive 
review of those 1,900 categories of items 
still under export control as strategic 
materials. But as Sherman Abrahamson, 
Deputy Director, Office of Export Con- 
trol, revealed before the East-West trade 
briefing session at AMA headquarters on 
March 5, 1968, only 2 percent of the 
applications for the export of strategic 
materials are currently rejected. 

Included among the shipments to the 
Communist countries which have been 
specifically approved, from these 1,900 
permissive items are items such as the 
Worden gravity meter, diethylene glycol, 
an ingredient used in the manufacture 
of explosives and liquid rocket pro- 


pellants. 

Diethylene glycol can also be used as 
a plasticizer in solid rocket propellants 
of the type suitable for air-to-air missiles 
like the ones mentioned previously as 
being supplied by the Soviet Union to the 
North Vietnamese for killing American 
troops. 

Mr. President, I could mention many 
more items on this list of 1,900 cate- 
gories still considered strategic but 
nevertheless still being shipped to the 
Communists, but these sales can be found 
documented in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 113, part 14, beginning 
on page 18761. 

So, Mr. President, as we observe this 
anniversary of the ratification of the 
Consular Treaty and attempt to assess 
the success of the administration’s 
bridgebuilding program, and this strange 
new and unprecedented concept of 
trading with the enemy in time of war, 
however we look at that and see the ram- 
ifications illustrated from our ratification 
of the treaty, I believe further thought 
should be given to this indefensible pol- 
icy of trading with the Soviet Union in 
light of the increased aid supplied by 
that country to North Vietnam. 

Mr. President, as I call attention to 
the fact that last year the Consular 
Treaty was approved by the narrow mar- 
gin of only three votes, and also as a 
reminder of this ill-conceived policy, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 400 items 
contained in Current Export Bulletin No. 
941, dated October 12, 1966, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCE, OFFICE OF EXPORT CON- 

TROL, 

Washington, D.C., October 18, 1966. 
To: All field offices; all customs offices. 
From: Mrs. Geraldine S. DePuy, Director, 

Operations Division. 

Subject: Current Export Bulletin No. 941, 

dated October 12, 1966. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 941 revised the 
Commodity Control List in many different 
respects, including the decontrol action for 
exports to Eastern European communist 
countries (Country Group Y). However, the 
Eastern European communist countries de- 
control created a great deal of public interest 
in view of its relationship to the President’s 
speech of October 7. 

Attached is the following information 
which should be helpful in answering ques- 
tions regarding the Eastern European com- 
munist countries decontrol action: 

Exhibit No. 1: Analysis of the Decontrol 
Action for Exports to Eastern European Com- 
munist Countries, 

Exhibit No. 2: Commodities Decontrolled 
for Exports to Eastern European Communist 
Countries Including East Germany. 

Exhibit No. 3: Commodities Decontrolled 
for Exports to Eastern European Communist 
Countries Excluding East Germany. 

(Attachments.) 

Exursir 1 
ANALYSIS OF THE DECONTROL ACTION FoR Ex- 

PORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST 

COUNTRIES 

Current Export Bulletin No. 941, dated 
October 12, 1966, announced a decontrol ac- 
tion for United States exports to Eastern 
European Communist countries. This action 
was taken to implement the President's 
speech of October 7, in which he stated in 
part: “We will reduce export controls on 
East-West with respect to hundreds of non- 
strategic items.” 

A proper evaluation of the decontrol action 
requires an examination into two aspects: 

(1) What countries were affected by the 
decontrol action? 

(2) What commodities were decontrolled 
for each of the affected countries? 


COUNTRIES AFFECTED 


The form of the decontrol action an- 
nounced decontrols for two country group- 
ings: 


(1) Exports to all Eastern European Com- 
munist countries and 
(2) Exports to all such countries except 
East Germany. 
As used in the announcement, the term 
“Eastern European Communist countries“ 
Czechoslova- 


comprises: Albania, Bulgaria, 
kia, East Germany (Soviet Zone of Germany 
and the Soviet Sector of Berlin), Estonia, 


Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 


EXHIBIT 2 


6815 


Export Regulations refer to these Eastern 
European Communist countries as “Country 
Group Y.” 
CLASSES OF COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED 

As indicated below, only ten commodity 
items spread over six commodity classes were 
decontrolled for exports to East Germany. 
The bulk of the decontrol action centered on 
the decontrol of commodities for export to 
Eastern European Communist countries 
other than East Germany. The affected com- 
modity classes and the extent of decontrol for 
each commodity class is shown below. 

NUMBER OF COMMODITY ITEMS DECONTROLLED BY 

COMMODITY CLASS AND COUNTRY GROUPING 


Eastern 
Commodity class 


Food: 


Maseni tel — e e 
le: 


Crude materials, ined 
Leather scrap. 


fn EE AEE AA 
Crude animal material 
9 lubricants, and related 


oe. and petroleum prod- 


— 88 — 


Fe} 
3 
1 
Ha 
2 

} 
no 


Chemical elements and com- 


nmilitary pyrotechnical articles 
Cellulase and artificial resins 
Chemical materials and products, 


— 


ie 
3 
E 
i 
& 


Travel s and handb: 

co poor ea 

Profesclonai, scientific, N tific, a nd con- 
trollin instruments; 
watches ai — 


88 


ee —— — 1 
Satie transpo 


oe other tan electric 4 
Electrica! apparatus and appli- 


8 
Transport equipment 


14 
5 


COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED FOR EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES, INCLUDING EAST GERMANY 


Commodity description 


rt 
— 
comm: 
No. 
04811 Breakfast cereals prepared 2 — 
04812 Breakfast cereals prepared for 
05420 ns, peas, and other 8 vegetables, dried. 
08110 8 vegetable products or animal feed, n.e.c. 
08195 Other food wastes, n. 
08199 Other prepared animal f fosd, including feather meal and alfaifa meat. 
09100 Margarine; and shorteni 
09910 
51206 Soil conditioners. 
69524 Drill bits, core bits, and reamers, under 4 inches o. d., containing diamonds. 


ng. 
Canned d hominy; corn chips and similar chips and sticks; and other grain food preparations and dairy food preparations. 
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EXHIBIT 3 
COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED FOR EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES, EXCLUDING EAST GERMANY 
Export 
control Commodity description 
commodity 
No. 
Other bakery products. 

06130 Sugar, beet and cane, raw or refined. 1 

06180 Sugar, invert, liquid, and powdered; lactose, crude and refined; malt sugar (maltose); maple sugar; refined milk sugar; and crude sugar of milk. (Report medicinal grades of malt 
sugar (maltose) in export control commodity No. 51203.) 

06201 Sugar-coated cereal foods and candied or sweetened popped corn. 

09904 Mayonnaise; and other salad dressings. Grain food preparations and dairy food preparations. 

21180 Leather scrap and chrome shavings for fertilizer manufacture, 

23110 Compounds of natural rubber, balata, gutta parcha and other allied gums. 

23120 Neoprene 8 of chloroprene). 

26201 Recovered fibers, noils, and waste, n.e.c., wholly or in chief weight wool, 

26230 Mohair and other wool-like specialty hair. 

26240 Sheep's and lamb’s wool, not carded or combed. 

26270 Wool or other animal hair, carded or combed, excluding tops. 

26280 Tops of wool and other animal hair, except horsehair. 

264 Jute, including jute cuttings and waste. 

26500 Vegetable fibers and waste of sisal, henequen, manila or abaca. 

26621 Other manmade staple fibers, noncellulosic, not carded or combed. 

26622 Other continuous filament tow, noncellulosic. 

26623 Manmade fibers or waste, noncellulosic, carded or combed or otherwise processed bul not spun, 

26631 Acetate or rayon (viscose and cuprammonium) staple, not carded or combed. 

26632 Acetate or rayon (viscose and cuprammonium) continuous filament tow. 

26633 Other manmade fibers or waste, cellulosic, carded or combed or otherwise processed but not spun. 

26640 Waste of other manmade fibers, not carded or combed. 

26700 Other used civilian clothing, used textile articles, n.e.c., and new or used rags. 

27420 Iron pyrites, unroasted. 

27621 Mullite grains and pellets. 

27640 Asbestos, unmanufactuted. 

27655 Natural cryolite; and natural chiolite. t. 

27698 Arsenic bisulfide, natural; arsenic sulfide, natural; calcium silicate; kieserite, natural; magnesium chloride, natural, anhydrous; magnesium sulphate, natural sodium sulphate, natural; 
soil; strontianite; strontium carbonate; and trona. 

28100 iron ore mass. 

28200 Terne-plated scrap; and tin-plated scrap which has not been detinned. 

28404 Other aluminum alloy waste and scrap. 

28405 Other magnesium or magnesium alloy waste and ap: 

29100 Biological supplies, animal origin; glands, crude; hoof meal; horn meal; and pancreas. 

33262 Paraffin wax, crystalline. 

33291 Other nonlubricating and nonfuel petroleum oils (bbl. of 42 gal.). 

33292 Pitch of tar coke. 

33293 coke, 

33295 Petroleum bitumen and other petroleum and shale oil residues. 

Bituminous mixtures, based on asphalt, petroleum, etc. 

34110 Natural gas liquids, including liquefied petroleum gas (L.P.G.) (bbl. of 42 gals.). 

34120 Gas, manufactured (artificial). : 

51202 Ortho-aminonitro-benzene; para-hydroxy-chlorobenzene; and paratoluenesulfonylchloride. (18) 

51202 Paradow. (16) 

51203 Methionine ne rey 77 ant 

51204 6, ethoxy-1,2 dihydro-2,2,4-trimethy!-quinoline. 

51205 Methyl stearate; and triethyl phosphate. f x t > 5 

51206 Sodium pentachlorophenol; 2,3-dichloroally| diisopropylthiolcarbamate; and 2,3,3-trichloroally! diisopropylthiolcarbamate. 

51207 Nerol and phyny! nerol. 22 

51207 Other chemicals for flavor and perfumery use, natural origin. 

51207 Other enzymes. 

51208 Cadmium salicylate. 3 : 3 phl f S ` 

51209 Organic chemicals, the following only: A, B-dibromopropionic acid; adenylic acid; camphoric acid; campho-sulfuric acid; corn protein denaturant; crotonaldehyde; cyana-cetamide; 
— — alcohol; diethyl malonate; dimethyl glyoxime; dipenaerythritol acetate, dipentaerythritol hexaproprionate; dipentae ritol hexylbutyrate; 1 alcohol, ethyl butyrate; 
— chloride; ethyl chioracetate; ethyl chloro-carbonate ; ethyl formate; eth hydrogen sulfate; ethyl lactate; ethyl malonate; ethyl mercaptan; glutaronitrile; glyceryl monostearate; 
methyl glutamate; methyl 12 acetate (methyl glycolate); methylinoy’ taldehyde; monoisopropanolamine; monopentserythritol diacetate dinutyrate: monopentaerythritol 
tetrabutyrate; pentanedione 2-4 (acetylacetone); and perpinylacetate. E i $ d 

51209 Miscellaneous organic chemicals, excluding cyclic, n.e.c., the following only: aluminum acetate, aluminum dihydroxyaminoacetate aluminum formate solutions; aluminum isopro- 
baar aluminum lactate; aluminum octoate; aluminum oxiquinolate; ammonium acetate; ammonium bitartrate; ammonium ferric oxalate; ammonium oxalate; ammonium thio- 
9 ycollate; 1 lactate; cadmium acetate; cadmium octoate; calcium acetate; calcium formate; calcium linoleate, except painti and varnish dryers; calcium tartrate; chlorophyll, 

ty; Pas go solution (in oil); iron protoxalate; iron sodium oxalate; magnesium oxyphenyl arsenate; manganese acetate; potassium acetate; ssium bitartrate; potassium 
oxalate; potassium oxichinolin sulfonate; potassium salicylate; sodium allyl arsenate; m bitartrate (acid um tartrate); sodium formate; sodium gluconate; sodium methylate; 

81220 A sodium onte; sgiam prasom 3 mi paa: Sra — tartar emetic; zinc acetate; and zinc stearate. 
rsenic powder; pyrogra eposited carbon); and iodine U.S. P. (resublimed). 

51333 Sulfuric acid; 9 

51338 Hydrochloric or muriatic acid. 

51350 Iron hydroxide; zinc hydroxide; and zinc peroxide. 

51361 Ammonia, anhydrous or in aqueous solution. 

51362 Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda), solid and liquid. 

51363 Potassium hydroxide; potassium peroxide: and sodium peroxide. 

51368 in oxides. 

51440 Other inorganic pigments, n.e.c. 

51460 Sodium compounds ahd potassium 2 the following only: potash-magnesia carbonate; posun arsenite; potassium bicarbonate; potassium bisulfate; potassium meta- 
bisulfite; 6 monobasic; potassium silicate; potassium sulfate; potassium sulfide; rochelle salts; sodium ammonium phosphate; sodium arsenate; sodium bisulfite; 
sodium chlorite; sodium orthosilicate; sodium sesquicarbonate; sodium silicate or water glass; sodium sulfate; and sodium thiosulfate. 

51470 Industrial chemicals, as follows: cadmium sulfate; calcium carbide; calcium polysulfide; calcium silicate; carbic cake; carbic carbide; carbide er, t abrasive powders; chalk 
8 dicaſcium phosphate, epsom salts; ferrous carbonate; ferrous chloride; ferrous sulfate; iron chloride; iron phosphate; iron sulfate; iron sulfide, artificial; lead arsenite; 
ime isulfate; lime phosphate; magnesium arsenide; ma 5 magnesium silicate; magnesium silicofluoride; magnesium sulfate; im trisili ; monocal; 
cium te; monocaicium sulphate; 83 chloride; palladium salts and compounds; pea carbide; silver chlorides; silver cyanide, industrial; silver nitrate; silver sulfate- 
silver sulfide; sodium chlorite; sodium silico aluminate; zinc carbonate; zinc cyanide: zinc hydrosulfite; zinc nitrate; zinc phosphate; and zine sulfate. 

52130 Ammoniacal gas liquors and spent oxide produced in coal gas purification, 

52140 Creosote or dead oil; creosote oil distillates; and resinous oi! X~1. 

53101 Alizarin sulfonic; indigo, natural and synthetic; and phenosafronine. 

53230 romium tanning mixtures. 

53290 Tannins; and tanning and dyeing extracts of vegetable or animal origin. (Report natural indigo in export control Commodity No. 53101.) 

53310 Luminescent zinc pigments, not radioactivated. 

53320 Printing inks. 

53331 Prepared ceramic colors, including liquid lusters. 

53332 Pa pid except aluminum, gold, pearl, and silver, and paperbacked gold stamping foil. 

54162 Beef glands, and inedible dried pancreas, bulk. 

54162 Animal products used for medicinal purposes, bulk, the following only; beet brain powder; beef heart extract; bone marrow; bone marrow concentrate; brain substance powder; 
fibrin muscle; 1 — extract of brain and muscle; and glycerin extract, red bone marrow. 

54163 Ferments, other than yeast, except potato flour ferment. 

54170 Pharmaceutical preparations for veterinary use, dosage or packed for retail sale, except antibiotics, sulfonamides, hormones, vitamins, and minerals. 

54191 sere and surgical dressings, not impregnated or coated with pharmaceutical products, put up for retail sale. 

54199 Dental rubber. 

55300 Deodorants, 5 

55420 Detergents, the following only: Ethomid HT 15: Intramin WK and Y; and Permalene A-100, A-120, and A-180. 

Rifle cleaning compounds: abrasive pastes, compounds, and cake, except chemical, and steel burnishing mixtures, 

56100 Urea fertilizer. 

130 Nonmilitary pyrotechnical articles. 

58132 Other regenerated cellulose and chemical derivates of cellulose. 

58191 Hardened proteins. 

58192 Modified natural resins (including ester gum), and chemical derivatives of natural rubber, all in unifinished or semi-finished form. 

58199 Ammonium alginate. 
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EXHIBIT 3—Continued 
COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED. FOR EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES, EXCLUDING EAST GERMANY—Continued 


control Commodity description 
commodity 
No, 

59920 0,0-dimethy! 0-P-nitro phenyl pas ye tect 2 0-P-nitro phenyl 3 8 Z-amino-2, 5-dichlorobenzoic acid ae ro-4-ethylamino- 
6-isopropylamino-S-trizaine; -I-methoxy-I-methy ah de hire prop ylacetanilide; al 2 08 2-chloro-4,6-bis(eth: amino). 
4 2, , a,-trifluoro-2.6-d are . — 2 -p-toluidine; e gie wert — 2.3 3 5,6-tetrachloroterophthalic 2.3-dichloroallyl diisopropylthiolearba- 

8 ate; 2,3, '3-trichloroallyl dilsopropylthiolcarbamate; and 4-chloro-2-butylny N-chlorocarbanilate. 

§9952 Gluten nd gluten flow 

59958 casein hydrolysate; prad lactalbumin; lactalbumin; lactalbumin hydrolysate; lactarene (casein); and inedible soybean protein. 

59958 xtrins ns (eg, Br ritish gum). 

59961 Other ta 

59963 Pine oll, except pine-needle oil; terpenic solvents, n.e.c. gum turpentine; and wood turpentine. 

59965 Wood tar; wood tar oils; wood creosote; wood na “ipl and acetone oil, 

59966 Wood pitch and products based thereon or on rosin 

59973 r animal black, except activated, 

59977 Prepared culture media. 

59978 Charges for fire extinguishers. 

59994 Pickling preparations for metal surfaces; auxiliary preparations for soldering, brazing or welding (fluxes, powders, pastes), containing metal and other constituents, 

59995 Composite solvents, paint removers, thinners, — — similar products. 

59999 Water softeners, water purifiers, and boiler feed water compounds, 

61230 Rubber heels, soles, soling, top lifts, and top lift sheets. 

62102 Other rubber cements, 

62103 Rubber thread and cord, covered or bare. 

62930 Other hygenic and pharmaceutical articles of unhardened rubber. 

62988 Other articles of unhardened vulcanized rubber, n.e.c. 

120 Other plywood and wood panels, including wood-veneer and cellular peels. — 

63141 Improved wood (de! densified and/or impregnated with resin or resinlike materials). 

63142 Reconstituted —— particle board). 

an ene as „ wood chips; and poles, piles, posts, pickets, stakes, and similar products which are split, pointed or both, but not sawn lengthwise. 
ndm 

63269 Wood manufactures, the following only: bee hives; boat parts, small, machined to shape; bridges; Fibrisir laminates of melaminephenol formaldehyde resins, sawdust, or ground wood 

8112 F and paper; hog troughs; patterns; propeller blades; propellers; and trestles, 
ine paper. 

64130 Kraft paper, in rolls or sheets, uncoated, as follows: abrasive base stock; acid proof; ammunition; antiacid manila; base he a a buffing; cable, base stock; cable filling, electrical; 
cartridge "stock; coil windin jóocumont manila, file folder; ri dynamite; electrical insulating; emery, base stock; expand nvelope stock; flat wallet stock; flint backing: frisket! 
garnet; cone — ; graphite; gui j e 1 base stock; pattern stock, polishing; red ——— — 4 red mop hn base stock; ; sandpaper b ; shell 

wrap r n; voice Í stock; wa stock; and r stock. 

64180 Maching-made es and — te 9 finished, in rolls or sheets, n.e.c., and | hand made paper, the following only: ammunition; guide stock; antiacid manila stock; armature; 
pesong: ca stock; Ok. calendar roll stock; cartridge stock; coil winding; cone, yarn, designers EEA tissue); document manila file folder; dynamite; electrical: 
expandin, envelope stock; flat wallet stock; flint backing stock; frisket; gasket; graphite base stock; gum m wadding; 14. — electrical; interleaving | for film; jute tag stock; patc 
base stock; polishing base stock; rtmanteau; red foiling (cartridge paper); ted patch base stock; rope, for sand backing; sandpaper backing; — stock; shot shell’ stock; 
silk wrap Stock: slot insulation; steaming; si stencil (1 8 Ibs and over); stencil — the eee ks ang mah stock; t 22 . stock for l insulating: time card stock! 
tympan; voice coil era wad stock; washer stock; ee eel anes for matrix; interleaving: tissue 
paper under 18 pow — 4 — s! tor carbon — Mo neil; ly stock for 
carbonizing, 15 — wood; box covering; carbonizing base stock; 2 t seat 2 — — zy so; heal s . — es qed erah Japanese, India re matrix 
1 — carbon stock; pottery tissue; press copy; rotograme tissue; stencil tissue; stereotype tissue; tea b ngs: fbelise for duplex decalcomania; transfer stamping; 
an ining. 

64191 Kleerview (lacquer-coated glassine paper). 

64199 Asphalt and tar peor pnd paner he heavy construction type. 

65126 Yarn of wool or of fine ani 

65130 Cotton yarn, gray (unbleached); and unfinished cotton thread. 

65140 Cotton yarn, carded, combed, finished; sewing, crochet, darning, and embroidery cotton thread. 

65172 Rayon or acetate monofil. 

65177 Rayon or acetate spun yarn, including sing les and plied. 

65190 Other yarns of textile bers, 1 kecin isciu aang yarns ct vae of mes eatable fibers, n.e.c. 

11 Gauze, tobacco cloth, and or in chiet weight cotton. 

65212 Terry woven fabrics, D ns or in chie val cotton, 

65213 Broadwoven fabrics, unbleached, 3 in chief weight cotton. 

65221 Gauze, tobacco cloth, and cheese cloth, bleached, dyed, colored, or otherwise finished, wholly or in chief weight cotton, 

65222 Other ter n fabrics, bleached, dyed, colored, or otherwise. finished, ‘wholly or in chief vop cotton. 

65223 Pile and chenille broadwoven fabrics and corduroy, bleached, dyed, colored, or otherwise finish ——— or in chief weight cotton. 

65229 Other broadwoven fabrics, bleached, dyed, color oF otherwise finished, wholly or in chief w 

65230 Other broadwoven remnants less than 10 ) yards in length, and fabrics, n.e.c., wholly or in chief weight cath cotton, 

65301 Broadwoven fabrics wholly or in chief 7 ht flax (linen) or jute. 

65321 Other broadwoven fabrics, wholly or in chief weight of wool and/or fine anima thair, excluding pile or chenille. 

75322 Pile and chenille broadwoven fabrics, wholl y or in chief weight of wool and/or fine animal hair. 

65370 Knit or crocheted fabrics, not elastic or rubl — car i or in chief weight cotton or wool. 

65390 Other broadwoven tabries, wholly or in chief 

5 N sels bates nonelastie we or in 5 chiot weight e — deed v flax, or 9 Wann 
loven la ges, em ia, excludi or or 

65403 Hat braid, all one ous NOR s novelas w id, al or y Ae wool, or ge 

0 Other casted or inora ‘aly fe 10 W i gation, a . — . in chief weight cotton, jute, wool and/or wool-like specialty hairs, 

er coated or nated felt fa at or 

65541 Bonded fabrics a les per or in chief weight elton or w or wool, (1) 

65542 Other textile fabrics coated with gum or amylaceous su 

65543 Other textile fabrics, n.e.c., coated or impregnated — resin or or other plastic materials. 

65544 Other textile fabrics, n. coated or impregnated wii 

65546 Other textile fabrics, n.e.c., coated or a nated, 

65550 Elastic fabrics and trimmings, woven or 

a omer 1 5 cable, rope, and twine, and ASit thereof, wholly or in chief weight other textile fibers, n.e.c. 

er 

65581 Weddin and articles of wadding (excluding cellulosa wadding), n.e.c., textile flock; and dust and mill neps, wholly or chief weight of other textile fibers, 

65610 Wholly or in chief weight of cotton, jute, or wool, ly 

65620 ea 3 and tar ge tents, awnin; and other made-up canvas goods, wholly or 

65662 Blankets, Woll Vor in chief weig ht cotton. (Report electric blan! in export control 4 No. 

65663 Blankets, wholly or in chief weight wool, except electric. 

65691 Linens and other furnishing articles, wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool, excluding knit, bonded, felt, quilted or stuffed articles, 

rar Pepai 0 gem artic’ es, n. . C. 
rpets and or in >} weight cotton, wool, or jute. 

65740 Vinyl asbestos tes. W 

65770 Tapestries, hand woven or needle-worked, wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool. 

65780 Mats, matting, screens; and other items, n.e. c., of cotton or jute plaiting materials. 

66181 Asphalt and tar roofing and siding. 

66246 Nonrefractory ceramic hollow tubes. 

66312 Hand polishing stones and similar stones of natural abrasives. 

66320 Other abrasive paper and cloth, coated with natural 1 except dental abrasives. 

66381 Packing, gaskets, textiles, yarns, and other manufactures of asbestos, other than friction materials, n.e.c. 

66391 Other y ninang and industrial ceramic wares, not refractory. 

66420 Other optical glass and elements thereof, not optically worked: 

66470 Other laminated glass or toughened sa! fety glass. 

„ tt! in ajbin No. 65180, and tape In No. 65320.) 

er articles of glass 2 0 T an 
66512 Glass inners for vacuum ve vi g sts ~~ Pecan dhase sna ooe 


Laboratory, hygienic, or pharmaceutical glassware. 
Articles o glass, n.e.c., the following only: floaters, glass valves, and ballentini reflective material. 
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COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED FOR EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES, EXCLUDING EAST GERMANY—Continued 


Export Dai 
control Commodity description 
commodity 
No. 
66700 Diamonds, rubies and sa a ppm natural and synthetic, suitable for gem stones. (Report industrial diamonds, natural, in export control commodity No. 27515; and report stones 
mounted da “pas worked so as to be recognizable as parts of meters, measuring instruments, clocks, watches, etc., in the appropriate classification provided for parts of the 
speci 

68111 Silver, leaf. 

69110 Finished structural parts and structures, iron or steel, as follows: architectural and ornamental work; anchors and fittings for reinforcing neak walls; bulkhead (water gates); 
gangways ann gates; guardrails; platforms; portholes not specially designed for military watercraft; prayer rails; loading ramps (nonmechanical); and "turnstiles, not electric or 
coin opera’ 

69120 Aluminum structural parts as follows: fencing and railing, ornamental; gangways; portholes; prayer rails; scaffolding equipment; tower sections; and turnstiles, 

69211 Septic tanks, iron or steel, 

69213 peg tanks, aluminum. 

69221 er shipping containers, iron or steel. 

69222 Other shippin: auian; aluminum, including barrels, boxes, chests and collapsible tubes. 

69510 1 maint aaa 11 agriculture or forestry, and parts, n.e.c., as follows: cant hooks; digging bars; digging spuds; gardeners’ trowels; mattocks; picks; pike poles; wheel-type 
cultivators; a pe 18. 

69521 Power saw bl blades, woodworking: and hand-operated saws, hand saw frames, and saw blades, except hacksaw blades; and parts n.e.c. 

69522 Metal-cutting shears and tinmen's 's snips, not power-operated; wrenches; pilers, pincers and other similar hand tools, ‘and parts, n.e.c.; and files, rasps and file accessories. 

69523 Other hand tools, n.e.c., and parts. 

69524 Other cutting tools, dies, and parts. 

69525 Other asha knives and blades. 

69791 Steel wool, pot scourers, and other polishing pads, iron or steel. 

69794 Figures, flower racks, mirrors, trays, and photo; raph or picture frames of base metals, n.e.c. 

69811 Motor vehicle locks; ignition locks; and tire 

69811 Window locks and safety hasps, nonferrous metal; and key blanks, all metals. 

69812 Hardware and parts of base metal, as follows: transportation hardware, all metals; furniture beading, nickel-plated steel; edgings, all metals; furniture hardware stainless steel; builders 

hardware, nonferrous metal: hand rails, all metals; and other hardware, stainless steel, except hinges and butts. 

69830 Other chains and parts, iron and steel, n ori 

69840 Anchors, grapnels, and parts, iron or stee 

69854 Buckles with die-cut inserts, and belt — all metals; belt fasteners (other than buckles), clasps, grommets, and similar articles of stainless steel. 

69861 Other wire springs, iron or steel. 

69885 Commercial closures of metal, n.e.c. 

69891 Iron or steel cargo hooks; and malleable iron manhole covers. 

69899 Adele * — ne . — ee . the . ＋ lloy, the followi boat spiki ils, staples, and wi ikes; bol i 5 d 

nonferrous metals, n.e.c., other than copper or r alloy, following on wire nails, wire ai re spikes; bolts, sci T wa: — 
similar articles, except screw eyes and screw hooks; —.— for mounting outboa So dai ts bulletin boards; cans, 2285 made or cut from — — 
8 * ren fog horns, nonelectric, for ships; hinge chaplets; lids for boxes; link chains, mooring swivels; car locks; pipe hangers; riget tile; tool boxes and wae San 

A —.— ams an and om 77 ry 

71712 pao einer than cotton looms. 

71713 os accessories, and attachments for: (a) cotton gins, and (b) looms other than cotton looms. 

71713 4 nans en and attachments for machines for extruding man-made fibers, and for other machines for preparing and processing natural or man-made fibers into yarns, 
and for winding. 

71714 Millinery dies (hat blocks), nonferrous metal. 

71715 a aus printing equipment; pleating (folding) machines; and parts and attachments, n.e.c. 

71811 electric, for restoring 6 and documents; and parts and attachments. 

71811 . machinery for. ae or finishing cellulosic pulp, paper or paperboard; and parts and attachments. 

glee Other eae alee 3 ines and machines, n. e. c., for the —— of articles of paper pulp, paper or paperboard; and parts and attachments, n.e.c. 

es, a 

71829 Price Pan ote machines, 3 rotary shavers, and parts. 

71831 Grain cleaning machines, and corn husking machines, and parts. 

71839 5 homogenizers, and parts. 

71842 Snow plows, farm-type; and parts, accessories, and attachments. 

71915 gjo 71 a and refrigerating equipment; and parts, ne. c., including parts for self-contained air conditioning machines. (Report compressors in export control commodity 

0. 

71919 Other machines and equipment, other than domestic, for treatment of material by a process 4 gto a change in temperature; and parts, n.e.c. 

71922 Compressors, refrigeration and ‘airconditioning type, 55 horsepower and under; and parts, n.e. 

71923 3 centrifuges, n.e.c., and 

71931 Automobile lifts; jacks for automotive Vehicles or aircraft; and parts, n.e.c. 

71931 Other hand-operated, mechanical and hydraulic jacks; and parts, n.e.c. 

71931 Farm elevators; and parts, n.e.c. 

71931 Elevators and moving stairwa 17 — and parts, n. e. c. 

71941 Butter churns, farm type; an 

71942 Condensers and evaporators Ae nanelectric domestic refrigerators; and parts. 

71951 7 machines for ceramics and similar nonmetallic materials, except ouartz, crystal, masonry, or stone. 

71951 0 machines, n. e. c., for working asbestos-cement, ceramic concrete, quartz crystals, masonry, stone (including artificial, precious and semiprecious stones), and similar mineral 
8 (Report parts i in export control commodity No. 71954.) 

71952 Other machines, n.e.c., for work me tone, ebonite, hard plastics, and other hard carving materials. rose * parts in poto control commodity po) 4 —55 ) 

71954 Parts, accessories, and attachments for cutting machines for ceramics and similar nonmetallic materia! rtz crystal, m: sooda a 

71954 Parts, accessories, and attachments for other machines for working asbestos-cement, ceramics, concrete, pS aban oon pond Sone Gnclad ng artificial, precious, and semiprecious 
stones), and similar mineral materials. 

71954 Parts, accessories, and attachments for other machines for working bone, ebonite, hard plastic, and other hard carving materials. 

71961 Other scale weights Tor wei and similar rolling machines, n.e.c.; and paris. 

71963 d scale weights for weighin ing machines. 

71964 Hydra blast rts cleaners, and parts therefor; and windshield washer sets. 

71964 Sprayers an oan agricultural and pesticidal, except lawn sprinklers; and parts, n.e.c., except nozzles. 

71964 Other spray nozzles of metal; and hand-opera ph eg guns; 99 parts, n. e. c. 

71964 sprayers and spraying equipment, n.e.c. 

71980 Concrete and bituminous pavers, finishers, — 8 po parts and accessories, n.e.c. 

71980 Windshield wipers, nonelectric, and paris, n.e.c. 

71980 Shock absorders, mechanical or hydraulic. 

71992 Other taps, aaa, valves and Ack one, n.e.c., and * 

71994 Other gaskets — * — metal and nonmetal material, or set of gaskets of two or more materials. 

72320 Other electrical i and fittings of insulating materials, n.e.c. 

72410 Color television —.— receivers, whether or not combined with radio or phonograph; and unassembled color television ki 

72499 9 —f receiver antennas; and parts and accessories, n. e. c., specially designed for home- type radio and television oh and automobile receivers, except communica- 

ns receivers, 

72505 — buffet servers, ovens, and other equipment specially designed for aircraft; electric heaters for automotive vehicles; and parts. 

72620 Other medical and dental X-ray and gamma ray equipment; and macs and dental apparatus based on the use of radiations Neer radio-active substances; and parts, n.e.c. 

72912 Eatery separators and blanks, wood; and battery parts made of ru 

72941 at oln s, aircraft and automotive types, and parts. (Report meistar in export 2 —4 commodity No. 72320.) 

Ge See er hig Mec Sen eee 

er motor vehicle ing equ naling equipment, horns, el wi wi and defrosters; and parts there! 

72951 Other electricity sup i 7 — (Report sage in export control commodity No. 86 ae) 

72952 est benches, electrical, for automotive engines, brakes, pumps and — — 

72960 lectromechanical hand tools; a 

72996 Other lighting carbons, brush stock, and carbon brushes. 

73280 Heaters for nonmilitary vehicles; and pa 

3291 Other motorcycles, motor bikes, ‘and motor scooters. 

73292 Parts and accessories for other Report oft haiwan motor bikes, and motor scooters. 

73300 Logging wagons; and parte CRppact trucks and trailers in export control commodity | No. 73203.) 

73593 — all metals; pontoons for pipe lines, 1 25 or steel; and fiberglass swimming pools, floa! 

81210 l heating apparatus, n.e.c., and pa e. c. 

81241 Vapor-proof electric light fixtures. 
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COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED FOR EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES, EXCLUDING EAST GERMANY—Continued 


Export ; hat 
control Commodity description 
commodity 
No. 

81242 Explosion-proof lighting fixtures; and vapor-proof lighting fixtures. 

82103 Mattresses, mattress apport, and similar stuffed furnishings, n.e.c., cotton. 

82108 Plastic furniture; and laboratory furniture, metal; and parts, n.e.c. 

83100 Travel goods, handbags, and other personal goods of cotton. eee 

84111 Men's and boys outergarments (excludes shirts), not knit or crocheted : (a) wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool or, (b) safety apparel and raincoats, all materials. 

112 Women's, misses’, girls“ children’s and infants’ outergarments, including blouses, waists, and bi shirts, not knit or creche: TA) wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool, or 

(b) safety apparel and raincoats, all materials. 

84113 Men's and boys’ — onl pa including outer shirts, not knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

84114 Women's, girls’ and infants’ undergarments (excludes blouse shirts), not knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

84121 Handkerchiefs, wholly or in chief weight of cotton. 

84125 Corsets, brassieres, and girdles of_cotton or other textile fibers, n.e.c., except rubberized. 

84126 Gloves and mittens, not knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool. 

84127 Cuffs and collars, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool; and neckties, cravats, mufflers, and scarves, not knit or crocheted, all materials. 

84129 Clothing accessories, not knit or crocheted, wholly or chief weight of cotton or wool, n.e. cc. 

84130 Safety apparel and clothing accessories of leather. 

84141 Gloves, knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

84142 Hosiery, not elastic or rubberized, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

84143 Undergarments, including shirts, knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

84145 Knitted or crocheted elastic fabric and articles thereof, except ankle supports, knee-pads, and wristlets. 

84146 Men’s and ae. outergarments (excludes shirts), knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized: (a) waterproof, all fibers, (b) neckties, cravats, mufflers, and scarves, all fibers, and 
(c) other outergarments, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. È 

84147 bere et — 8 knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized: (a) waterproof, all fibers, (b) mufflers and scarves, all fibers, and (e) other outergarments, wholly 
or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

84148 Girls’, children’s, and infants’ outergarments, knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized: (a) waterproof, all fibers, (b) mufflers and scarves, all fibers, and (c) other outergarments, 
wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool, 

84149 Other nonapparel articles, knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized. 

84154 Hat and cap materials, except hat bodies, wholly or in chief weight cotton, jute, wool or textile manufactures, n.e.c. (Report hat bodies in export control commodity No. 65570.) 

84155 Other millinery, hats, caps, and other headgear, n.e.c., including helmets. 

84160 Other apparel and clothin nse yore including surgeons gloves, rubber or rubberized. 

Artificial fur and articles thereof, wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool. 
100 Nonmilitary spats, leggings, and gaiters, wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool, 

86120 Protective spectacles and goggles (safety equipment). 

86134 Other 3 excluding electron and proton; microprojectors; and photomicrographic equipment; and parts and accessories. 

86135 Telescopes, including astronomical telescopes. 4 

86171 Dental hand instruments and tools for use with hand pieces, n.e.c., and parts. 

$6172 Whiripoo! baths. A K 

86182 Other revolution counters, production counters, and similar counting devices, n.e.c. 

$6193 Optical measuring and checking instruments; and parts. 

86193 er measuring and checking instruments, appliances and machines; and parts. 

86196 Laboratory type 9 and similar instruments; and thermometers, pyrometers, barometers, hygrometers, psychrometers, and any combination of these. 

86243 Paper, paperboard and cloth, sensitized, not developed. 

86248 sensitized plates, and exposed and developed —＋.ꝗ— except lantern slides. 

86401 Other clocks, electric and nonelectric; and time recording and time stamp machines. 

86402 Other clock parts. > 

89111 Magnetic recording and/or reproducing eet for voice and music only. 

89112 Parts and accessories for magnetic recor 1 reproducing equipment for voice and music dee 

8931 Other finished articles, n.e.c., of artificial tic materials, except articles wholly or partially of polyimides, polybenzimiadazole, polyimidazo-pyrrolone, aromatic polyamide, 


polyparaxylylene, polytetrafluoroeth' 


89425 Artificial Christmas trees, metal; and of 


89442 Base metal wire wickets; and safety apparel and equipment for recreational I yd 
89512 Stapling wire (all metals) on spools; and nonferrous metal staples for hand-stapling devices. 


ls, incorporating pearls or precious or semi-precious stones. 


89711 Jewelry and related items of carat gold, W and platinum group metals, except rosaries. 
89714 Other articles of other than precious me 

89715 Hollow ware, solid or plated, of precious metals; and silver leaf. 

89927 Hand sieves and hand riddles, laboratory types. 

89927 Other wire cloth sieves. 

89926 Hat braids of natural or man-made fibers. 

89934 Cigarette and cigar lighters of precious metals. 

89952 Leatherette buttons. 

89955 Corset stays, and similar supports for apparel, — 

89994 Wool-like specialty hair prepared for making wigs and similar articles. 
89995 Wigs, false beards, and other articles, n.e.c., of wool-like specialty hair. 


7 Vacuum bottles, jugs, and 
Coin, other than gold 


d coin, not being legal tender. 
Nos. 89711-89720; coins for legal tender in Nos. 


chests, complete (assembled or unassembled), usable only for hot or cold food or drinks. y 
. numismatic and collectors coins in export control commodity No. 89600; coins mounted in objects of personal adornment in 
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lene, or . ; or items wholly made of other fluorocarbon polymers of copolymers. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SIGNED 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD BILL 9 
YEARS AGO TODAY 


Mr, FONG. Mr. President, a great 
President performed a great deed for 
Hawaii and the Nation on this day exact- 
ly 9 years ago when, on March 18, 1959, 
President Eisenhower signed the bill 
granting statehood for Hawaii. 

A week earlier, the Senate had passed 
the bill by a 76-to-15 vote; the House 
did likewise the following day with a 
323-to-89 vote. 

The statehood victory climaxed a long 
history of struggle for equal rights by 
the people of Hawaii. It required the 
support of countless friends over decades 
alternately filled with disappointments, 
high hopes, and frustrations. No cam- 
paign for Hawaii was more arduous— 
none more rewarding when it triumphed. 

During the difficult years preceding 
statehood, one pronouncement shone 
like a beacon of light. In his state of 


the Union message on January 5, 1956, 
President Eisenhower spoke of “one par- 
ticular challenge” confronting Amer- 
icans. He said: 

In the Hawaiian Islands, East meets West. 
To the Islands, Asia and Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere, all the continents, have 
contributed their peoples and their cultures 
to display a unique example of a community 
that is a successful laboratory in human 
brotherhood. 

Statehood, supported by the repeatedly 
expressed desire of the Islands’ people and 
by our traditions, would be a shining ex- 
ample of the American way to the entire 
earth. Consequently, I urgently request this 
Congress to grant statehood for Hawaii. 


Never before had any President issued 
such a clarion call for action. In 3 years, 
the barriers were beaten down and the 
issue at long last resolved on the side of 
justice and fair play. 

I believe Hawaii has kept faith with 
President's Eisenhower’s expressed hope 
that Hawaii would be a “shining example 


of the American way to the entire earth.” 
The spirit of understanding harmony 
prevails today among the various ethnic 
ert as it has for many years in the 
past. 

Racial friction is the exception; racial 
cooperation the rule in the Hawaiian 
community. 

Despite the pressures of a fast- 
growing population, despite urbaniza- 
tion and its problems, the people of Ha- 
waii hold firm to the ideal of racial amity 
and concord. 

Diversity within unity binds together 
the cosmopolitan population. The people 
accept and practice the art of living and 
working together side by side, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. In short, they 
have the “aloha spirit.” 

It is my sincere hope that this spirit 
of aloha will be perpetuated not only in 
my native State but also among peoples 
everywhere who seek racial understand- 
ing and harmony, now and in the future. 
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SOVIET SHIPPING STRENGTH 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion in the 
present administration over the strength 
of the Soviet merchant marine. 

One of the latest developments has 
been the publication by the Department 
of Commerce and the Maritime Admin- 
istration of a booklet entitled “The So- 
viet Merchant Marine.” The conclusion 
of this document is that while the Soviet 
merchant fleet is expanding rapidly, it 
poses no real threat to the United States. 

For some time, I have been on record 
as opposed to this point of view. I be- 
lieve there is no question that the rapid 
expansion of the Soviet merchant fleet 
does pose a significant threat to our 
maritime position. 

The president of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America has delivered an im- 
portant speech rebutting the conclusions 
of “The Soviet Merchant Marine.” As 
always, Mr. Hood has spoken wisely and 
with authority. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY EpwIn M. Hoop, PRESIDENT, SHIP- 
BUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, BEFORE 1967 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION, MARITIME TRADES 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


In Washington recently, there was pub- 
lished an ambidextrous booklet dealing with 
“The Soviet Merchant Marine.” It tries val- 
iantly to “serve two masters”—those few in 
high government posts who downgrade the 
—— steadily expanding, build-up of 

ussian strength on the oceans on the one 
oa: and on the other hand, those who 
compose a considerable and increasing seg- 
ment of the American people who are deeply 
troubled by the threat posted by this newly 
acquired sea power in the hands of the 
Kremlin. 

This document, issued under the joint 
auspices of the Department of Commerce 
and the Maritime Administration, concedes 
in its first sentence that “Soviet merchant 
sea power is an accomplished fact.” It is filled 
with statistics confirming the persistent ex- 
pansion of the Russian merchant fleet, and 
further acknowledges that “since the Soviet 
merchant marine is a state-owned enterprise, 
it can be used as a political instrument for 
economic purposes and an economic instru- 
ment for political p 

Against the backdrop of our own country’s 
steadily diminishing maritime resources, the 
above statements and facts—to mention only 
a few—are justifiable reasons for alarm, es- 
pecially by those who are alert to the subtle 
motivations and machinations of the com- 
munist mind. The long-range objective of 
international communism defined by Marx 
and Lenin some 50 years ago has not 
changed. Political relationships between the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries may have varied 
considerably in the meantime, but there is 
no plausible or solid evidence to prove, or 
even to suggest, that the goal of world dom- 
ination has been abandoned. 

In a related sense, the tide of events dur- 
ing the past decade strongly supports the 
conclusion that a major, long-term policy of 
the Soviet Union is to stay out of a great 
war and to achieve fundamental goals by de- 
veloping a massive sea potential for strategic, 
political and commercial purposes. To this 
end, Russian maritime policy is designed 
to achieve supremacy at sea in the span of 
only a few years. 

Yet, this latest government pamphiet—for 
all of its pertinent statistical compilations 
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and notations—minimizes not only the 
provocations of Russian policy but also the 
approaching numerical and quantitative 
superiority of the Soviet shipping fleet. For 
substantiation, it freely quotes the public 
utterances of Soviet maritime officials and 
abundantly cites Soviet publications. The 
reliability of such source references can be 
quickly disposed of by any first-year student 
of communist propaganda, and it is some- 
what astounding to find sensitive conclusions 
predicated on this kind of questionable 
material. 

In so doing, however, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Com- 
merce are merely “serving the other mas- 
ter”—the bureaucratic mechanism which for 
years has assiduously promoted the poten- 
tially volatile idea that the United States— 
and the free world—have nothing to fear 
from the Russians on the high seas. This kind 
of thinking has influenced the shaping of 
U.S. maritime policy to the point that our 
country could today hardly qualify as a 
third rate, let alone a second class, maritime 
power. And, I suspect this kind of thinking 
will find negative expression when the mari- 
time budget for the fiscal year is 
prepared or when long overdue legislation to 
revitalize the American merchant marine is 
considered early next year by the Congress. 

While the Russians have been putting to- 
gether a merchant marine which already ex- 
ceeds the American shipping fleet in num- 
bers of vessels and within a relatively short 
time will surpass us in tonnage, it seems 
that the architects of U.S. maritime policy 
have been oblivious to all that has been 
taking place. 

From a feeble and unassuming beginning 
in 1945, the Soviet Union has ascended to 
a position of awesome and threatening 
strength on the oceans in 1967, But, we are 
told—fear not—there is no cause for concern! 
According to the booklet, the purposes of 
the Russians are simply “business coopera- 
tion” or “the development of foreign com- 
merce.” We are told that the Soviet merchant 
marine will never be large enough, in rela- 
tion to the balance of the world, to cause any 
great havoc on traditional shipping patterns 
or to exercise any great leverage on ocean 
shipping rates. Even so, the booklet includes 
this pregnant passage: “The Soviet shipping 
authorities could institute lower freight rates 
at any time and in any trade of their choos- 
ing .. to accomplish desired political or 
economic gains. And then it quotes the Rus- 
sian Minister of the Merchant Fleet as a de- 
fender of “a policy of cooperation.” 

Adherence to the customary ways of doing 
business, respect for the traditions of ocean 
shipping, and recognition of sovereign rights 
are scarcely traits of the communists. Their 
record of broken treaties is a fact of history, 
and the list of instances in which the Soviet 
merchant marine has been used as “a politi- 
cal instrument for economic p ” and 
as “an economic instrument for political pur- 
poses” continues to multiply. 

Russia emerged from World War II with a 
nondescript fleet of only 432 merchant vessels 
totaling less than 2 million tons. It wasn’t 
until 1958—less than 10 years ago—that the 
Soviets embarked on an ambitious fleet ex- 
pansion program. By the end of 1965, her ton- 
nage had reached nearly 10 million tons. Her 
current five year plan (1966-70) is pro- 
grammed do attain a fleet totaling 15 million 
tons by the end of 1970. 

There seems to be little question of this 
goal being met, since in May of this year, 
Russia had 526 merchant vessels totaling 4.3 
million tons under construction or on order. 
As a point of reference, on the same date, 
only 45 merchant ships totaling 600,000 tons 
were under construction or on order for the 
U.S. merchant fleet. As of June 30, 1966, bet- 
ter than 25 percent of all ships on order or 
under construction throughout the world 
were for the Soviet Union. Whereas Russia 
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has taken delivery of more than 100 ships per 
year for the past several years, deliveries of 
US. flag merchant ships have averaged only 
15 ships per year. 

Her impressive merchant fleet expansion 
program is but one facet of Russia’s ambi- 
tions on the seas. Her Navy, already second 
only to the United States, is undergoing 
enormous improvement. Her fishing fleet is 
acknowledged to be the most modern in the 
world. More than 100 Russian vessels are en- 
gaged in oceanographic research, These ships 
as well as her fishing vessels are equipped 
with sophisticated electronic equipment and 
serve the dual purpose of observing our mili- 
tary and naval deployments and space shots. 
The Russian underwater fleet of submarines 
already possesses a capability to launch bal- 
listic missiles, and it has now been revealed 
that the first of what is expected to be a 
series of aircraft carriers for the Soviet Navy 
is under construction. In the opinion of Ad- 
miral Ephraim P. Holmes, USN, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, for NATO, and 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, this 
latter development “signifies awareness of 
what it takes to project forces forward.” 

The Russians remember all too well that 
which we are often quick to forget—the im- 
portance of control of the oceans to survival. 
With a superiority of merchant ships capable 
of selective strangulation of essential trade 
routes, the Soviets could slowly suffocate the 
sinews of commerce and bring the entire 
world to its knees. 

Admiral John S. McCain, Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe, put it this 
way the other day during an interview in 
London when he said: “The Russians have 
gone to sea in the interest of Soviet goals 
because they recognize fully the importance 
of the oceans to the achievement of commu- 
nist ambitions.” Similar assessments of So- 
viet sea space accomplishments have come 
from our top naval leaders in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. On November 17 in New 
York, before a gathering of naval architects, 
marine engineers, shipbuilders, shipowners, 
component manufacturers and other ocean 
oriented professions, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, USN, 
used none of the minimization of the Mari- 
time Administration/Department of Com- 
merce booklet when he referred to the Rus- 
sian challenge on the oceans. He did not 
quibble with words, and made it plain that 
he was serving only the concept of continued 
“mastery on the high seas” for the United 
States. 

It should be emphasized—and reempha- 
sized—that the United States is today the 
world’s leading sea power. It must also be 
realized that the future strength and afflu- 
ence of our nation will largely be determined 
by the priorities we now assign to the cor- 
rection of any weaknesses or deficiencies 
which presently limit our power at sea. By 
sea power, let it be understood, I mean not 
only our naval fleet, but also our merchant 
marine, supporting shipyards, labor force and 
the full spectrum of industrial capabilities 
needed to use the seas, in the national inter- 
est, during times of emergency as well as 
during times of calm. 

The United States, by all standards, is 
indeed a great sea power, but it is important 
to note that the margin of sea power su- 
periority which sets us apart from the bal- 
ance of the world is only slight. Moreover, 
there is an alarming imbalance between the 
quality and effectiveness of our naval and 
maritime strength. While we boast of the 
most powerful Navy the world has ever 
known—and this is more than a boast, it is 
a reality of which our people can be justifi- 
ably proud—we, at the same time, have a 
merchant marine not only grossly inadequate 
in terms of numbers of ships, but constituted 
predominantly of vessels built during World 
War II. The latter are frequently described— 
and properly so—as obsolete “rust buckets.” 
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As a consequence, the U.S. flag shipping fleet 
is too small, too slow and too uneconomic to 
serve our rapidly expanding trade movements 
or to provide satisfactory logistic support to 
our military forces spread throughout the 
world. 

The sorry state of our merchant fleet did 
not occur overnight. For nearly a decade, 
high naval officials and industry and labor 
leaders have called for corrective programs. 
But the magnitude of Federal support and 
the level of activity by U.S. shipping has been 
inadequate. There have been no compre- 
hensive actions to bring about a rational 
progression of improvement. Now, there is 
serious national concern about the adequacy 
of the American merchant marine to meet 
future emergency requirements—in the years 
1970, 1971 and beyond. Our shipping re- 
sources continue to decline sharply as those 
of the Russians continue to increase sig- 
nificantly. 

The Soviets are assuring the adequacy of 
their future needs by a resolute policy and 
meticulous actions. By 1970, the Soviet mer- 
chant marine will carry, as the Maritime Ad- 
ministration/Department of Commerce docu- 
ment says, “a substantially higher share of 
Soviet foreign trade than the present 50 per 
cent.” In striking comparison, the U.S. flag 
merchant marine today carries less than 8 
percent of our own trade and commerce, and 
if existing trends are not soon reversed, it is 
doubtful that our fleet will carry 5 percent 
by 1970. 

No other figures more dramatically dem- 
onstrate the contrasting priorities which the 
United States and the Soviet Union have as- 
signed to shipping affairs. The Department of 
Commerce/Maritime Administration pam- 
phlet fails to equate or compare Soviet mari- 
time p: with U.S. maritime decline. 
With “tongue in cheek,” it ascribes no sinis- 
ter motives to the Russians on the sea; and, 
as mentioned earlier it endeavors to “serve 
two masters.” 

But, the New Testament tells us: “No man 
can serve two masters . Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” Similarly, no man— 
and no publication—can successfully serve 
strength and weakness simultaneously. In 
maritime affairs, the distinction between So- 
viet strength and American weakness is clear 
and precise, and the time for rationalization 
as to what the Russians are up to is long past. 

Mr. Leon M. Herman, an expert in Soviet 
economics at the Library of Congress, made 
the following conclusion not long ago after 
analyzing many of the same statistics and 
trends affecting Russian shipping objectives 
which went into the Department of Com- 
merce/Maritime Administration booklet: 

“The present headlong rush to expand the 
maritime fleet under their control must 
therefore be viewed as a carefully conceived, 
long-range strategic operation, intended to 
propel the economic power of the Soviet 
state into new directions, paralleling the path 
of Communist political expansionism, toward 
the continents and islands inhabited by the 
newly developing, often unsettled, nations 
of the world. In such a context, it can serve 
as a mighty instrument at the disposal of 
Soviet foreign policy for the pursuit of its 
overriding goal of instituting and supporting 
dictatorial Communist regimes all around 
the world.” 

The Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate has glso warned: 

“Against the background of Russia’s great 
strides in maritime strength there does not 
seem. . to be any logic which would justify 
the apparent lack of concern of our Govern- 
ment toward the steadily diminishing sta- 
ture and capabilities of the U.S. merchant 
fleet. Not only is the national security of the 
United States of America at stake, but so too 
is the collective security of the entire free 
world.” 

To all of this, the distinguished senior 
Senator from the State of Washington and 
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Chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Senator Warren G. Magnuson, made 
the following observation: 

“The decline of the American merchant 
marine and the rapid strengthening of that 
of the U.S.S.R. calls for a decision by the 
Congress, the administration, and the people 
of the United States. 

“If we wait too long there will be no de- 
cision at all which we might make; the 
U.S.S.R., at the rate she is progressing on 
the seas, will have eliminated her rivals and 
taken over most of the world’s ocean com- 
merce.” 


AHEPA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the US. 
Congress will be honored today at the 
18th biennial national banquet of the 
Order of AHEPA in Washington, D.C. 
AHEPA, the American Hellenic Educa- 
tional Progressive Association, is a be- 
nevolent and educational organization of 
Americans of Greek origin. 

AHEPA objectives promote good citi- 
zenship and loyalty to the United States, 
encourage a better understanding of the 
ideals of Hellenism and Hellenic culture, 
uphold personal morality, inspire the 
spirit of altruism, and sustain the cause 
of education. During its 46 years of exist- 
ence, AHEPA has given financial aid to 
worthy students and educational insti- 
tutions, to relief programs for disaster 
victims, and to medical, educational, and 
research institutions in Greece. AHEPA 
has made and is continuing to make in- 
valuable contributions which have 
formed and strengthened the traditions 
of the United States. 


NATURAL RESOURCES—A GROWING 
CONCERN 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, recently 
there has been growing concern over the 
use and conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

The University of Wyoming has taken 
a positive step forward to see that these 
treasures are properly protected and 
used by helping to direct a biological re- 
search station at Jackson Hole, Wyo., 
in cooperation with the New York Zoo- 
logical Society and Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. 

An article appeared recently in the 
Laramie Boomerang, a daily newspaper, 
describing the proposed activities of this 
organization for the coming summer. 
The station will be headed by 15 scien- 
tists, including eight from the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 

This research project underscores the 
need for my bill, S. 1684, to provide for 
the establishment of an Office of Natural 
Science Research in the National Park 
Service and a system of fellowships for 
support of research in the natural 
sciences. 

The article calls attention to the need 
for increased research in this area and 
the need for a vehicle to allow for coop- 
eration between private groups, univer- 
sities, and the National Park Service. 

The national parks offer excellent 
natural laboratories in which to con- 
duct research that will be of great value 
to future generations. 

S. 1684 would promote the proper level 
of cooperative natural science research 
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in our national parks, following along 
the path broken by the University of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JACKSON HOLE RESEARCH PLANS MADE 

Practically everything from the heartbeat 
of trout to the vocalizations of sparrows 
will be investigated next summer by 15 sci- 
entists—including eight from the University 
of Wyoming—at the Jackson Hole Biologi- 
cal Research Station. 

The station is operated by UW in coopera- 
tion with the New York Zoological Society 
and Grand Teton National Park. Research 
projects and investigators who will be active 
during the coming season were selected last 
week by the station advisory board. 

L. Floyd Clarke, head of the UW zoology- 
physiology department and director of the 
research station, says the advisory board 
annually receives many more applications 
than the facility can accommodate. 

Five UW faculty members and three grad- 
uate students will conduct studies at the 
research station next summer. 

These investigators and their projects in- 
clude Alan A. Beetle, professor of plant sci- 
ence, big game range problems; Robert C. 
Bergstrom, professor of veterinary science, 
parasites in elk; Edward M. Lonsdale, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering, radio track- 
ing and cardiology studies of native trout 
in rivers and lakes; Charles McLaughlin, 
professor of zoology-physiology, study of 
native mammals; 

John Swatek, professor of zoology-physi- 
ology, genetic studies of wild fruit fly popu- 
lations; and three graduate student proj- 
ects, James Kinker, Laramie, fisheries 
biology; Robert Wiley, Laramie, creel census 
on the Snake River; and William Good, St. 
Helens, Ore., drift of water insects in the 
Snake River. 

Projects planned by out-of-state scien- 
tists include two studies on communication 
between animals, two parasite or insect 
studies, one on wild mushrooms, and an- 
other on small birds and wildlife. 

Research station activity also includes a 
conservation program for which several col- 
lege students are selected as participants. 
These receive instruction in the basic opera- 
tions of the station and its relationship with 
other agencies such as the National Park 
Service, the U.S. Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Department. Each is required to 
conduct a research project during the pro- 


Clarke says the station has three main 
functions. These are to give emphasis to 
basic biological research, to support research 
that is of direct benefit to the state and co- 
operating agencies, and to provide an op- 
portunity for young investigators to work in 
the field under the supervision of seasoned 
researchers. 

Clarke says the station’s location, near 
Jackson Lake Lodge in the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, is ideal because it provides am- 
ple freedom for research and a broad variety 
of animal and plant life which can be ob- 
served in its natural habitat. 

The station has library facilities and ac- 
commodations for the researchers’ families. 
About 45 to 50 persons live at the station 
during the summer including several who 
might stay at the camp for only one or two 
days. The station operates normally from 
June 1 to Sept. 10. 

Clarke says that since 1953, when the 
University took over direction of the station, 
it had become a great asset to the university 
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and has become internationally 
among biological scientists. 


known 


THE POOR PAY MORE FOR CREDIT 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an excellent report on credit prac- 
tices of certain retail merchants in the 
District of Columbia. This report care- 
fully documents what many of us who 
have fought for truth in lending have 
long known: The poor do, in fact, pay 
more. 

The report shows how certain credit 
merchants are able to charge exorbitant 
prices for inferior or shoddy merchan- 
dise and make even greater profits by 
excessive credit fees. I am hopeful that 
the truth-in-lending bill will provide 
some measure of protection for the poor 
and uninformed in dealing with such 
merchants. 

Exploitation of the poor is becoming 
one of our most serious national prob- 
lems. The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders makes it abun- 
dantly clear that credit exploitation of 
the poor is one of the reasons contrib- 
uting to riots and civil disorders. 

Mr. President, Mr. Robert C. Maynard 
of the Washington Post has written two 
articles concerning the FTC report on the 
credit practices of retail merchants who 
sell to the poor. I ask unanimous consent 
that these articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Poor Tax: CREDIT FEES Pre UP IN 


SLUMS—I 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Lowry live at 50 
Florida av. nw. Their income hovers around 
$350 a month, and they paid a total of $400, 
including financing charges, for a used com- 
bination phonograph and television set that 
they thought was new. The Olympic set went 
on the blink a month after the purchase, 
they said. A recent check showed that a new 
Olympic set with full warranty could be pur- 
chased for $244 cash. 

(The Lowrys bought their set from Walker- 
Thomas Furniture Co., 1031 7th st. nw. Walk- 
er-Thomas’s copy of the contract indicates 
the firm’s cost was $90 for the set). 

Gwendolyn Sellman, whose husband is an 
$80-a-week bartender, paid $313 for a sofa 
and chair set. The sofa started to collapse 
less than a month after purchase. A good 
sofa is available in Georgetown for $199. 

(Mrs, Sellman bought her $300 sofa and 
chair from Tops Furniture Co., 1001 H st. ne. 
The wholesale price was less than $70 for the 
five-piece sofa-bed suite.) 

This reporter was offered a drab sun- 
bleached dacron and rayon suit, without la- 
bel, for $90. 

(Moskins Credit Clothing at 729 7th st. 
nw. offered the suit. A leading men’s store 
on Connecticut Avenue was selling English 
wool suits for the same price that day.) 

The practices mentioned here are not un- 
usual, Nor are the stores. If anything, they 
are commonplace in Washington, D.C. But 
stores like these exist in every major slum 
in America, Everywhere they operate in much 
the same way. 

These are not the stores that middle-class 
housewives usually patronize. And they don’t 
sell the same way as do stores that serve the 
general market. Prices, for instance, almost 
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always are for the item including financing 
charges. Cash sales are not encouraged. 

High-credit stores sell mainly to poor 
people, and they usually are in poor neigh- 
bohoods, whereas general-market stores do 
about 26.5 per cent of their trade on credit, 
acco: to a Federal Trade Commission 
study of high-credit stores here. The study 
was released last week. 

Because these stores deal mainly with the 
poor, they do only 16 per cent of the city’s 
total retail credit business, but the way they 
affect those with whom they trade is causing 
great concern. Experts in urban matters feel 
that their methods aggravate the plight of 
the poor. 

What these stores offer is convenience to 
people who cannot afford to pay cash for 
what they feel they need or who, for various 
reasons, cannot or will not buy at general- 
market stores, using charge accounts. 

“They are paying,” one lawyer familiar 
with the situation says, “a poor tax. It’s that 
simple.” 

The FTC's study points out that, in gen- 
eral, poor people pay more for inferior mer- 
chandise. 


The merchants, when they will talk about 
it, defend their pricing and their sales meth- 
ods. They have to charge so much, they say, 
because they have to cover the high rate of 
loss incurred from bad debts. 

A typical criterion for extending credit is 
whether a prospect has been employed for 
a year. How many other debts he has, how 
many mouths he has to feed with how much 
income, or other measures of his ability to 
pay are rarely examined. When, as often hap- 
pens, the store payments are not met, the 
creditor can repossess the goods, sue the 
buyer for the unpaid balance of the debt, 
and ee his salary. The latter could cost 
the debtor his job. The item usually is sold 
again after repossession. 

“If I had known this is the way it was 
going to turn out,” said George Lowry the 
other day, “I sure know we wouldn’t have 
done it. I've learned my lesson now. Never 
again.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowry were sitting in their 
sparsely furnished living room, describing 
their credit ordeal, They said they were pay- 
ing “just a little a week for stuff we thought 
we needed.” 

It began in May of 1965, Annie Lee Lowry 
remembers, She was home with her five chil- 
dren when Charles Heagy, a door-to-door 
salesman for Walker-Thomas, came to the 
door. 

Mrs. Lowry had not planned to buy a bed- 
spread. She didn’t need one. But a spread for 
only $1 a week? 

It always starts that way. It has that 
subtle rhythm of a changing tide. Just a little 
at a time. Mrs. Lowry could not have fore- 
seen then the day when she and her husband 
would owe Walker-Thomas more than $650. 

George Lowry’s take-home pay from his job 
as a cook at a drive-in restaurant in Rockville 
was $66 a week. The rent was about $80 a 
month. Lowry now says, “A dollar. Why, any- 
body figures he can get a dollar anywhere.” 

Mrs. Lowry signed a piece of paper and the 
thing was hers. The price was $39 for the blue 
chenille spread and two matching pillows. It 
seemed a bargain. 

She didn’t see salesman Heagy for a while, 
she said, maybe a few months. Meanwhile, a 
collection man was coming for her weekly 
dollar. She paid faithfully. 

Mr. Heagy came back a little later with a 
linen bundle, and there were other items; the 
weekly tithe was rising, slowly. 

George and Annie Lee Mowry took the big 
plunge in November, 1965. Heagy showed 
Mrs. Lowry a picture of an Olympic “home 


-entertainment center.” Television set, AM— 


FM radio, a stereo phonograph, They owed 
only $42 at that time. 

Mrs. Lowry pondered the picture of the 
set—and she liked it. She and her husband 
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talked it over. Their payments would go up 
to $7 a week—$7 out of $66, with seven 
mouths to feed. George Lowry wasn’t so 
sure. 

Heagy called the next day and invited 
Lowry to the store. Lowry signed the con- 
tract for the set. Although the contract 
states the set was used, said he 
thought it was new, a belief he and his wife 
were to have for months afterward. 

“Why don't you come down and get a hide- 
a-bed set?” These are the words Mrs. Lowry 
remembers Heagy’s saying in November, 
1966. 

By then, Lowry says, “We didn’t want to 
get anything more from him because we 
knew he was too high, but we couldn't get 
any cash together, so 

So Lowry's payments rose to $18 a week 
after he bought a convertible couch and 
chair for $449, including the financing 
charges the wholesale cost of the two pieces 
to Walker-Thomas was $131. 

Now the Lowrys were in trouble. They owed 
Walker-Thomas more than $650. And al- 
though they had been prompt in their pay- 
ments, bad fortune struck, and a part-time 
job Mr. Lowry was holding as a cook had 
to be abandoned. 

“It got down to the point where we 
couldn’t pay the bills,” Lowry says simply. 

The Lowrys made their last payment to 
Walker-Thomas on April 20 of last year. By 
June 20, U.S. Marshals were knocking at the 
door. 

Walker-Thomas had sued for repossession 
of the sofa-bed and chair, a transistor radio, 
a television antenna and that $400 Olympic 
combination. 

The company’s claim against the Lowrys 
at that point was that the couple owed $508. 
But the company got a court order to seize 
the other items, for which the Lowrys had 
already paid about $460. 

As the Lowrys and others have learned, 
when a series of items are purchased from 
Walker-Thomas on credit, the sales contracts 
provide that no single item is paid for until 
all have been paid for. 

But the Lowrys didn’t pay, and, although 
they had paid for the Olympic set, they 
thought, Walker-Thomas seized it for their 
failure to pay for the sofa-bed. 

Eventually, George and Annie Lee Lowry 
recovered their television-phonograph set, 
with the aid of the Neighborhood Legal Serv- 
ices Project. The sofa-bed was useless by 
then because it had deteriorated. 

The lawyer who worked on the Lowry's de- 
fense said afterward: 

“The tragedy is that such cases as this 
happen every day.” 

Buying a couch, Gwendolyn Sellman re- 
members, was quite an experience in show- 
manship for her. 

“Oh, he was really far out,” she says now 
of the salesman. “He bounced up and down 
on the furniture and did all kinds of things 
to show how sturdy it was.” 

Less than a month after, the Tops Furni- 
ture company delivered her couch and living 
room chair, in June of 1966, the couch arm 
began to fall off. Before she and her hus- 
band finally gave up trying to deal with 
Tops, they were using pieces of lumber to 
shore up their $313 investment. 

Despite their difficulties with the furni- 
ture, the Sellmans continued to pay $14 a 
month to Tops. Months of telephone calis 
and letters about the condition of the furni- 
ture got no results, Mrs. Sellman said. 

Finally, the couch was unsightly and use- 
less. She remembers going to the store and 
talking to “the man who had bounced up 
and down and seemed so sincere. He was a 
completely different person. He didn’t seem 
so nice at all.” 


MONEY REFUNDED 


She went to Neighborhood Legal Services. 
The money she paid on the couch, more than 
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$150, was refunded by Tops more than a 
year after the purchase. 

As for the couch, it still sits in the back of 
her house and looks like a piece of rubble. 
She has called Tops to come and get it, “but 
they never do.” 

Mrs. Sellman said recently that she had 
not intended to buy furniture from Tops 
that day. “I was just looking around,” she 
remembered. 

A visit to any one of the nearly two dozen 
high-credit stores in any of the city’s prin- 
cipal slums will make it easier to understand 
how difficult it is to leave without signing 
a contract for something. 

These stores rely heavily on impulse buy- 
ing. They also rely a considerable extent on 
customers’ ignorance of the market and the 
value of merchandise. As the Fro's study 
pointed out, there is little competition be- 
tween the high-credit stores. 

Prices can be astronomical. 

Lawyers, social workers and antipoverty 
workers have tried to find out why the poor 
willingly pay so much for inferior goods. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lowry felt they had no choice 
because they are poor and have many needs. 
Mrs. Sellman says that once the salesman 
“went into his act,” she could not stave off a 
K ” 

To William O’Brien, who runs a credit 
union program for the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the answer is 
psychological. 

“That man in the credit stores treats peo- 
ple like princes,” he said. “He makes a man 
feel like he’s worth something when he is 
being sold. If that man went downtown to 
a department store in the old clothes he has, 
he feels he would be rejected.” 

There is, for many poor Negroes, a psycho- 
logical barrier to “downtown.” 

The door-to-door system is effective be- 
cause it bridges that barrier, The salesman 
does two things: He brings the goods to the 
door and he assures the credit acceptability 
of the poor. 

It mever even occurred to George and 
Annie Lee Lowry to march up to one of the 
big department stores downtown and ask to 
open a charge account. 

Some of this is habit. The high-credit 
stores are the traditional shopping places 
for Negroes, harking back to the days when 
Negroes were distinctly unwelcome in the 
city’s more posh quarters. 

“I remember in some of those department 
stores, they wouldn’t even look at a colored,” 
said one man involved in the high-credit 
business. 

THE Poor Tax: “It’s Easy, Just Pay A LITTLE 
Brr aT A Trme”—II 


(By Robert C. Maynard) 

The salesman’s manner was fatherly and 
friendly. “Now,” he said with a gentle smile, 
“if you have a choice of paying for some- 
thing in one great big lump, or paying for 
it easily, a little at a time, which would you 
prefer?” 

The customer hesitated. It all seemed so 
nice and simple. Well, I guess I'd rather 
pay for it a little at a time.” Right answer. 

“Of course you would,” the salesmain said. 
“Now just sit down here and let's talk a 
minute.” 

On the second floor of the New York 
Jewelry Co., at 719 7th st. nw., where this 
conversation took place recently, there was 
a scattering of inexpensive-looking furniture 
illuminated by a few naked light bulks. 

It looks something like a bargain base- 
ment, And the eagerness of the salesman to 
sign up the customer encourages the belief 
that it’s easier on the customer to buy on 
credit. 

Neither appearance is a true one, accord- 
ing to charges brought by the staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission that New York 
Jewelry’s prices are unconscionably high and 
that it uses “easy credit” to obtain those 
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prices. The staff was not upheld by a trial 
examiner and the issue is before the full 
commission. 

Although New York Jewelry is only one of 
several stores facing FTC charges, the Com- 
mission has studied all of Washington's high- 
credit stores. 

According to the FTC's study, issued last 
week, the stores have sales of $7 million a 
year. At some stores, credit sales constitute 
100 per cent of their business. 

In effect, the FTC found what the stores 
sell is debt, not merchandise. 

Because the customer was always bringing 
up new objections, the New York Jewelry 
salesman was having difficulty getting him 
to agree to open a charge account, 

Had the customer not been a reporter, 
the salesman's job might have been easier. 

“I'm sorry if I seem to be firing questions 
at you like a lawyer,” said the salesman, 
William Cobb, “it’s just that there’s certain 
information we have to have. Like where 
you live and where you work and where your 
wife works.” 

In its recent study of credit-merchant 
operations, the FTC said a “review of credit 
references . . revealed that 70 per cent 
indicated either no credit references or credit 
references from low-income market retailers 
only.” 

Immediately before firing his questions, 
Cobb had shown some of his wares and de- 
termined what his customer seemed inter- 
ested in buying. This amounted to a bed- 
room suite, without mattress or box spring, 
a dinette set and a couch, with odds and 
ends of living room furniture. 

Questions about selection were answered 
with a wave from Cobb. Everything the cus- 
tomer wants, the customer gets; don’t worry 
about a thing. 

When the selection process was finished, 
Cobb, without visibly adding any figures or 
detailing the components of his computation, 
announced simply, “that will be $407.” 

“Is that cash or on terms” the customer 
wanted to know. The salesman gave him a 
long aná questioning look. 

“Well, I just thought maybe I could get 
the money to pay cash,” the customer said. 

Still being friendly and gentle, but with a 
slight air of impatience, Cobb said: 

“I think I'm a little older than you, and I 
can tell you some things. Now, for example, 
maybe you could pull a chunk of money out 
of your pocket to pay for something like 
furniture. But a man has to be able to show 
he has credit. It’s very important to establish 
credit in a town. You know what I mean. 

“Now,” Cobb continued, “if you have a 
choice of paying for something in one great 
big lump, or paying for it easily, a little bit 
a month, which would you prefer.” 

The customer said a little at a time was 
better, of course. 

With pencil poised over order book, the 
salesman began to pursue the information 
necessary to the opening of an account. 

Except for the couch, which he said was 
$150, and the dinette set, which carried a 
tag of $57, the salesman did not disclose the 
prices of individual items. 

To support its charge of unconscionable 
that New York 


for which it paid $3.28 and which an optom- 
etrist testified sell generally for $24, and that 
the company sold for $49.50 toasters for 
which it paid $5.49. 

Trial Examiner Raymond J. Lynch held 
that the staff had failed to prove its case. 
He also said there was “nothing unusual” 
about New York Jewelry’s prices. 

After the hearing, the FTC broadened its 
investigation to include all high-credit 
practices in the city, resulting in the massive 
study issued last week. Although the study 
was limited to Washington, Chairman Paul 
Rand Dixon said the practices, it described, 
could be found in other cities. 
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CREDIT PRACTICES 

The FTC's study of the im- 
portantly, was used extensively by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders in its discussion of credit practices. 

The Commission said of cities in which 
riots occurred: 

“In some cases, rioters focused on stores 
operated by white merchants who, they ap- 
parently believed, had been charging ex- 
orbitant prices or selling inferior goods.” 

The Kerner Commission went on to say 
that of the 20 cities that had disturbances 
that it studied, “significant grievances con- 
cerning unfair commercial practices affecting 
Negro consumers were found in 11.” 

The fact that most of the merchants are 
white “undoubtedly contributes to the con- 
clusion among Negroes that they are ex- 
ploited by white society,” it said. 

Although none of the operators of the 
stores on Seventh Street would agree to be 
interviewed by The Washington Post, one 
thing is clear from visiting their stores: They 
are aware of this charge and are making an 
effort to improve their image by hiring 
Negroes as salesmen and collectors. 

Cobb at New York Jewelry, for example, 
was a slightly graying, fortyish Negro, who 
used a fair amount of the ghetto idiom in his 
conversation. 

On 7th Street, where New York Jewelry and 
many other high-credit merchants are 
located, Negro salesmen selling to Negroes 
are a more common sight than they are in 
other parts of the city. 

Rarer are Negro door-to-door salesmen 
representing the credit merchants. All indi- 
cations are that most such salesmen are 
white, although the clientele is overwhelm- 
ingly Negro. 

SELLING TACTICS or Hicn-Creprr STORES 


Common methods employed to generate 
sales among the poor by some high-credit 
merchants are: 

Bait and switch: The price for the couch 
in the window says “Special—$99.” Inside, 
the salesman deprecates the quality of that 
couch and offers “a much better deal,” at a 
higher price, of course. 

Easy payment: The price on the suit says 
it costs $4.25 a week, but never says for how 
many weeks or what the total cost will be. 
Such deals average $90 for suits that sell for 
$60 cash. 

Door-to-Door collectors: They come to col- 
lect each week on a previous sale. As the bal- 
ance declines, they offer more and more goods 
that will “just add a couple of dollars to 
the bill.” 

Shills: These are men who stand in front 
of stores, asking, “Need a nice suit today. Nice 
deal on sweaters.” Or perhaps a “free gift 
if you just step inside.” Once inside, the pros- 
pect is urged to open an account and make 
purchases. 

Referral system: If you give the names of 
several friends who buy the product, you'll 
get yours free. The customer signs an in- 
stallment contract and ends up paying high- 
credit prices, 

Free home trial: Often on radio programs, 
firms will that customers may call 
up and have a television delivered on a “home 
demonstration basis.” The “receipt” the 
housewife signs is a conditional sales con- 
tract. 


THE ISOLATIONIST TREND 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Crosby 
Noyes, of the Washington Evening Star, 
wrote yesterday of the obviously grow- 
ing trend toward isolationism in Amer- 
ica, but most particularly in this body. 
It threatens, he said, the hope of orga- 
nizing a world peace on the basis of a 
reasonable equilibrium of power because, 
if the isolationist trend should ever come 
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to represent the majority view the whole 
concert of a balance of world power 
would go down the drain. 

Mr. Noyes’ column is one which states 
the case in good historical perspective. 
It shows us the importance of Vietnam 
today, not merely as a nation imperiled 
by aggression, but as a focal point in our 
effort to obtain an equilibrium of power 
in that part of the world. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Mar. 14, 
1968] 
ISOLATIONIST TREND IMPERILS GLOBAL 
EQUILIBRIUM 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

No one can watch a debate or a committee 
hearing in the Senate these days without feel- 
ing the gravest doubts about the role that 
this country will be playing in the world from 
here on. 

The trend toward isolationism whose first 
intimations were noted two years ago has 
grown immeasurably. 

Today, for the first time since World War 
II there is a strong, articulate and respectable 
body of opinion among the leaders of this 
country that would favor the abdication of 
the United States as a world power. If this 
body should ever come to represent the ma- 
jority view, the whole concept of an equilib- 
rium of world power would go down the 
drain. 

The focal point today, of course, is Viet- 
man, and among those Who rate themselves 
as dissenters, there is a broad spectrum of 
honesty and logic. 

The real trouble with most doves is that 
so few of them have the courage to face 
up to the consequences of the policies they 
recommend. They dwell interminably on the 
difficulties and frustrations and ugliness in- 
volved in fighting the war. But they almost 
never admit that the alternative to success 
is defeat—a defeat which will certainly not 
be limited to Vietnam itself. 

Specifically, what they do not admit is that 
an American defeat will be followed by a 
Communist takeover in Vietnam and a gen- 
eral withdrawal of American power from the 
Asian continent. They profess to doubt that 
this will lead to a general collapse of re- 
sistance to Communist pressure—immedi- 
ately in Laos and Cambodia, a little later in 
Thailand, Burma, Malaysia and ultimately 
quite probably in Indonesia, India, Korea, 
Taiwan, the Phillippines and Japan. 

The majority of dissenters in the Senate 
reject these probabilities as red herrings con- 
jured up by supporters of the war. 

Sen. Eugene McCarthy, for instance, talks 
at times of “liquidating” our commitments 
in Asia. But at other times he also talks of 
drawing a new line in Thailand against Com- 
munist pressures. For Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, Vietnam is simply the wrong war 
in the wrong place. 

Almost all the critics claim to be against 
“unilateral withdrawal” of American forces. 
But they also firmly deny the possibility of an 
American “victory” in Vietnam, implying 
a face-saving compromise which will leave 
the Communists in effective control of the 
country. 

Then again, there is the theory, spelled out 
this week to Dean Rusk by Chairman Ful- 
bright of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, that it is the presence of American 
power in Asia itself which is responsible for 
the instability of the area, 

According to this thesis, “our own intrusion 
into Southeast Asia has incited” the Com- 
munist regimes in Peking and Hanoi to bring 
pressure to bear on their neighbors. The im- 
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plication is clear that if only American power 
were completely withdrawn from Asia, the 
threat of Communist aggression would sim- 
ply disappear. 

Some, indeed, have the honesty to call 
openly for withdrawal. In the course of last 
week’s Senate debate, Idaho’s Sen. Frank 
Church remarked that he had served in Asia 
during World War II. 

“I came away,” he said, “persuaded that 
Asia is an endless morass and that the day 
of Western control of Asian affairs had 
passed. In the years since, we have seen all 
the other Western nations driven from Asia 
one by one. We are the last to keep a foot- 
hold on the mainland of Asia.” 

So far as Sen. Church is concerned, Asia is 
a “baited trap” where “legions of young 
Americans are being beckoned to their 
graves.” Like a good many of his liberal col- 
leagues, he apparently feels that our com- 
mitments to the free nations of Asia are in 
some way less valid or have less importance 
to world peace than our commitments in 
other parts of the world. 

In all this there is, of course, an unstated 
implication. It is that if communism be- 
comes the prevailing system in Asia, we might 
all be the better off for it. Then, at any rate, 
the problems of this vast and complicated 
continent would not be ours to cope with. 
And if the Communists should succeed in 
bringing order and prosperity to the area, 
more power to them. 

Those who believe this at least have the 
virtue of following the logic of dissent on the 
war in Vietnam to an honest conclusion, For 
if defeat in Vietnam is followed by a with- 
drawal from Asia—or from any other part of 
the world—the effect would be precisely the 
same as if American power had ceased to 
exist. 

The hope of organizing world peace on the 
basis of a reasonable equilibrium of power 
would then be definitively scrapped. And 
our policy would be based on a hope of buy- 
ing peace by dishonoring our commitments 
and surrendering nearly a billion Asians to 
the most ruthless tyranny that men have 
ever devised. 


SELF-RELIANCE FOR INDIANS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 7, I spoke in the Senate to re- 
spond to President Johnson’s message 
concerning the plight of the American 
Indian. At that time, I had occasion to 
criticize past policies of paternalism and 
“termination.” 

I also spoke out against the “topheavy 
and inefficient” bureaucracy which has, 
up to now, supposedly been helping the 
Indians. The President’s message prom- 
ises more bureaucratic wheel-spin- 
ning.” What must be emphasized, Mr. 
President, is full responsibility for In- 
dians—with the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government where appropriate—re- 
sponsibility for the determination of 
their own affairs and their own lives. 

The Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, 
Colo., echoed many of these views in an 
editorial entitled “L. B. J. and the In- 
dians.” Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this timely, blunt editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. AND THE INDIANS 

The country already is beset by costly 
programs it hardly can tackle in full 
scope—at least until the top problem, Viet- 
nam, is brought to hand. 

So now comes a special presidential mes- 
sage, the first ever, on the Indian problem 
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which has been with us for years. The Goy- 
ernment has an Indian Affairs Bureau and 
a half dozen or more departments theo- 
retically concerned with helping Indians. 
None of this has amounted to much more 
than a wheel-spinning bureaucracy. 

Mr. Johnson says the aims of his program 
(which naturally means more spending, al- 
though only a half-billion in this case) is 
to provide “partnership, not paternalism” for 
the native Indian. 

Paternalism, on the whole, has not done 
much for the Indians. And it isn’t partner- 
ship” they really need, whatever that is. 

What they ought to have is the same op- 
portunity and citizen rating as everybody 
else. They should be treated as Americans, 
not as a group aside. The same as any other 
people, no matter what their racial back- 
grounds. 

Mr. Johnson says the plight of the Indians 
“dwarfs the situation of any other Ameri- 
cans in the worst ghettos.” Which raises 
the question of what the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and other involved Government agen- 
cies have been doing with their money lo 
these many years. 

The President also appointed another com- 
mittee to look after the Indians, who need 
a committee like they need a bucket of war 
paint. What they need is the freedom and 
self-reliance to do for themselves, and if 
Mr. Johnson’s message gets something started 
in this direction it is pretty late, but better 
than never. 


WHERE THE EAGLES SOAR 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Life maga- 
zine for March 15 has published a beau- 
tiful spread of color pictures of areas 
in southern Utah and northern Arizona. 
The one that appears at the center of the 
magazine is entitled “Splendors Where 
the Eagles Soar.” It is a color photograph 
of the Arches National Monument, with 
the La Sal Mountains in the background. 
Many times I have seen this scene from 
the air and on the ground and I can at- 
test to its accuracy, as well as its beauty. 
On the following page, are two remarka- 
ble photographs of Bryce Canyon Nation- 
al Park. I am sure that the formations 
look quite unbelievable to those who have 
not seen this fantastic area. I might go 
on and comment about the subsequent 
pages, but I will restrict myself simply 
to saying that the beauties here are only 
a very small part of those that are to be 
seen in the marvelous Four Corners area 
in which lie Canyonlands National Park, 
Arches National Monument, Natural 
Bridges National Monument, Glen Can- 
yon National Recreation Area, Grand 
Canyon National Park, Zion National 
Park, and Bryce Canyon National Park. 
There are other monuments, like Rain- 
bow Bridge and Capitol Reef, as well as 
beauties to be seen on the Indian reser- 
vation there. I commend Life magazine 
most highly for this beautiful spread 
and congratulate them on their cam- 
paign to “See America.” In a year when 
we are doing our utmost to rectify the 
balance-of-payments deficit and expend- 
ing our efforts encouraging our own peo- 
ple to see America and encouraging for- 
eigners to come to our shores, this is a 
noteworthy assist. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if one spent 
his days listening to the gloom forecast- 
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ers, one might well get the idea that all 
is bleak with regard to the situation in 
Southeast Asia. But it is not. There is 
great danger, however, in the mood of 
people who would have us, in effect, ac- 
cept defeat—defeat which would cer- 
tainly result from acceptance of what 
columnist Joseph Alsop calls one of the 
“crazier halfway house solutions” to the 
Vietnam war being proposed today by 
critics of the administration. If we were 
to accept these proposals and follow 
through, he writes: 

Saigon will be ruled from Hanoi in a very 
short space of time. 


What the consequences would be here 
at home should be a terrifying thought 
to all of us, and this, too, is a subject of 
Mr. Alsop’s column in this morning’s 
Washington Post. As anyone can see, 
there is already acute danger of the most 
frightening return to the right in this 
country. It would be tremendously 
heightened by the first defeat in war of 
American arms. 

Considering the facts in Vietnam to- 
day, including the very high enemy casu- 
alty rate, we should not need to be con- 
sidering what Mr. Alsop calls halfway 
house solutions. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Alsop column, published in to- 
day’s Washington Post, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Hatrway HOUSE BETWEEN VICTORY, 

DEFEAT IN VIETNAM 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In the prevailing fog of gloom and uncer- 
tainty, there are only two things that can be 
said with perfect certainty about the war in 
Vietnam. The first is bleakly simple. 

There is in fact no comfortable, easy half- 
way house between defeat and victory. 

No one who has studied North Vietnamese 
policy, labored to read the captured docu- 
ments, and followed on the spot the develop- 
ment of Hanoi's war plans, tactics and strat- 
egy, believes for one moment that such a 
halfway house exists today, or will ever exist 
in the future, The well-intentioned people 
who offer theoretical blueprints for such 
halfway houses are as ignorant of the reali- 
ties as the people who used to peddle the 
view that Josef Stalin was really a nice guy 
at heart. 

The North Vietnamese leaders are men with 
a tenacity and courage that seem all the 
more admirable in the present climate in 
Washington. They are also men endowed 
with the most steely ruthlessness, In the 
month of February, they expended their 
troops at a rate of more than 10,000 men a 
week and in the week of March 2 to March 
9, they were still expending troops so lav- 
ishly that their losses exceeded 6700 men— 
and this is without counting their wounded! 

Take as their population base the 16,500,- 
000 people of North Vietnam, plus the 5,000,- 
000 plus-or-minus under V.C. control in the 
south. Make the appropriate conversion, You 
find that the Hanoi leaders are in fact ac- 
cepting losses which, if accepted by the 
United States of America, would run from 
60,000 to 100,000 men a week in killed-in-ac- 
tion alone. 

They are accepting these quite un- 
precedented rates of loss—10 times as high as 
the average in the recent past—because they 
are going for broke—trying to win the war in 
a short time—because they know they can- 
not stand the strain of greatly prolonged war. 
And they are ready to make such appalling 
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sacrifices because they want to get their 
grip on South Vietnam. 

To get their grip on South Vietnam at 
cheaper cost, the Hanoi leaders might well 
accept one or another of the crazier half- 
way house solutions that have been pro- 
posed in this country. But if that is ever 
permitted to happen, Saigon will be ruled 
from Hanoi in a very short space of time. 

All the millions of Vietnamese who have 
put their faith in the United States will 
then suffer cruelly for this misplaced faith. 
The U.S. will also have experienced its first 
defeat in war since this Republic was es- 
tablished. And that leads to the second cer- 
tainty in the present situation, which is 
also bleak and simple. 

Feeble, needless acceptance of defeat in 
Vietnam will poison American political life 
for a generation or more. 

The circumstances that produced the ter- 
rible McCarthy-time were down-right trivial, 
compared to the hideous circumstances that 
will confront this country after acceptance 
of the defeat in Vietnam. The resulting out- 
cry about “stabs-in-the-back,” the search 
for scapegoats, the accusations of disloyalty 
and worse, can in truth be expected to make 
the McCarthy-time seem downright cozy in 
retrospect. 

Considering how obvious this ought to be, 
one is all but driven to conclude that the 
American Left has gone collectively insane. 
As anyone should be able to see, there is al- 
ready acute danger of the most frightening 
sort of a turn to the right in this country. 
The extreme postures of the Negro racists 
and the trouble in the cities are quite enough 
to provide such a rightwards turn, 

The President’s riot commission was no 
more than realistic, when it warned of the 
possibility of American apartheid. That risk, 
God knows, will be hard enough to circum- 
vent, and that problem will be hard enough 
to solve, without the added poisons that are 
sure to be engendered by the first defeat 
in war in American history. Add these other 
poisons to the present mix, and the American 
future hardly bears contemplation! 

Without regard to the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of past decisions, there is therefore only 
one safe course to take. That course is to 
make the needed effort to win the war. Win- 
ning does not mean crushing North Viet- 
nam, and it does not demand the measures 
proposed by men like General Curtis LeMay. 
Winning means no more than forcing the 
Hanoi leaders to call home their troops, and 
to cease threatening their neighbors in Laos 
and South Vietnam. 

As any rational man should be able to 
see from the loss rates and population figures 
cited above, the Hanoi leaders cannot imagi- 
nably sustain the kind of effort they are 
now making for a very long time. If you go 
for broke and fail, the failure leaves you 
broken. Hence there is nothing hopeless in 
the present situation; but because of the 
American advocates of defeat-at-any-price, 
92 is profound danger for the American 

uture. 


ALASKA STATE LEGISLATURE EN- 
DORSES CONCEPT OF NATION- 
WIDE EMERGENCY UNIVERSAL 
NUMBERS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
morning it was my privilege to address 
via telephone those present in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., attending a consultation on 
the use of telephones in emergency sit- 
uations. The consultation had been ar- 
ranged by the Franklin Institute Re- 
search Laboratories. 

We appear to be moving toward the 
implementation of congressional resolu- 
tions calling for uniform nationwide 
emergency telephone numbers. Break- 
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throughs of enormous importance are 
taking place since the organizations 
concerned with emergency telephones 
and their uses are talking and working 
together. 

The Alaska State Legislature endorsed 
a resolution relating to the uniform fire 
and police reporting telephone numbers 
last week. It is, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the first State legislature to take 
such positive action. As the resolution 
pointed out, universal emergency num- 
bers, such as I have suggested in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 50, “can be re- 
garded as a start in offering all citizens 
the emergency security of knowing im- 
mediately how to get help in any crisis 
in any part of the United States.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my remarks this morning be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Thank you, Dr. Spilhaus. 

My remarks this morning are possible be- 
cause of man's scientific knowledge, know- 
how, and the proper application of this 
knowledge and competence by the employees 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. They have made this program 
possible. I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge their assistance and 
to thank them for bringing about this his- 
toric occasion. 

My regret is that we are not yet at the 
stage of scientific advancement in which one 
literally will be transported to Philadelphia 
in an instant and deposited in Franklin Hall 
and later beamed back to the Senate Office 
Building in Washington, D.C., when the 
session ends. However, considering the fan- 
tastic advancement of our scientific knowl- 
edge, this undoubtedly will be possible before 
the turn of the century. 

Your principal goal today, to define the 
technical problems of quick, emergency dial- 
ing—and to solve these problems—is im- 
pressive. It should be. You can develop, in 
addition to this most welcome dialogue, the 
means to help every American. And there are 
200 million of us. We would like to save 
precious minutes and seconds in times of 
emergency. We welcome your help as we 
work toward a solution. 

Perhaps our goal will be realized through 
the use of separate emergency telephone 
numbers. 

Perhaps the goal will be realized by dialing 
one emergency telephone number after which 
the caller’s specific need is separated elec- 
tronically and speeded to the proper service. 

Perhaps our goal of the quickest possible 
Tesponse will be solved in yet another way 
which at this time is unclear or unknown. 

The real breakthrough today, I believe, is 


I am not a scientist. Most of you, perhaps 
all of your in Franklin Hall, are much more 
qualified to discuss the “how” and “why” of 
the problem and decide “what” can be done 
to ensure speedy dissemination of emergency 
calls. 

In our highly developed and urbanized 
society we are plagued by far too many 
horse and buggy problems. We have the 
technological ability to send space probes 
past the planets Mars, Venus, and no doubt 
beyond Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Pluto. 


compliment our scientific ability. 

We can send 30-story objects into orbit. 
Surely then, we have the ability to perfect a 
nationwide system which makes it possible 
for citizens to report emergency calls. On 
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previous occasions I have said that the per- 
fection of such a system could be the basis 
for an international network of the future. 
We can make programs like “The Man from 
UNCLE” and “Get Smart” as old-fashioned 
as Orphan Annie and her decoder pin. 

We need not wait for inexpensive laser 
beams. We could look now at existing un- 
used equipment. Have we really considered 
centralized dispatching? What about equip- 
ment available now which is used only once- 
in-awhile? 

The time for concern is now. Our popu- 
lation growth continues. The problems 
which plague 200 million Americans today 
will plague 400 million Americans by the 
turn of the century. We had better be pre- 
pared for more and bigger emergencies. The 
jurisdictional problems of today may well be 
more complex. 

We must talk to each other now. And we 
must talk aloud. Further, we must act. 

Many men and women who are concerned 
about this problem of speedy responses to 
emergency calls have written to me. Some 
have called. Some have stopped by the office. 
I won't repeat their suggestions, but I will 
say that one person asked why it would not 
be possible to expand and develop existing 
equipment which identifies the telephone 
number making a toll call? 

Hopefully, you will have the answer. Per- 
haps it is a possible starting point. 

I want to tell you a little bit about what I 
have done. 

On November 1, 1967, I introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 50. This is the text of 
the resolution: 

“Resolved by the Senate (The House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the United States 
should have one uniform nationwide fire re- 
porting telephone number and one uniform 
nationwide police reporting telephone num- 
ber.” 


The Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] 
is a cosponsor. Identical proposed legislation 
has been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Congressman J. Edward Roush of Indiana 
who will also speak to you is the “father” of 
this proposal. He has come to believe that 
one single emergency number is better, and 
perhaps, he is correct. I do know that we 
have to find the answer. 

On January 12, 1968, I wrote to Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, to request that 
hearings be heid on the problem. Chairman 
Magnuson is deeply concerned about con- 
sumer problems. He has assured me that the 
Committee will consider my request. 

As you know, a single, uniform emergency 
number for use by public safety agencies and 
many communities served by the Associated 
Bell System has been proposed by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

You may have read the editorial in the 
March 1, 1968 issue of Life magazine entitled 
“Dial 911 for Help”. Those three digits— 
9—1-1—have been freed by the American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company for emer- 
gency use. The cost to the company is esti- 
mated at $50 million dollars. You will hear 
about the proposal this morning. I hope you 
will let company representatives know how 
you feel about the implementation of the 
proposal. 

According to Life magazine, the United 
States of America this year has half the 
telephones in the world. Would it not be 
proper, then, for us, by example, to find a 
fast way to answer distress calls and to share 
our solution with other nations. 

But the solution “on paper” must be im- 
plemented. When a man’s home is on fire, 
he needs help in the quickest possible time. 

A woman walking down the street may 
suddenly need assistance to help someone 
lying unconcious on the sidewalk. Let us add 
that her only immediate assistant is a nearby 
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telephone booth, She has a dollar bill and 
three pennies in her purse. 

I think you realize what her problems will 
be 


I want to tell you two true stories. 

The first concerns some wonderful, public- 
spirited men and women. 

Frankly, I was concerned when I learned 
that the Bell three-digit proposal had been 
announced before the proposal had been 
communicated to all public safety agencies 
concerned, I asked numerous organizations 
and agencies to meet with me. We set up an 
informal Ad Hoc Committee representing 
the Nation’s police chiefs and fire chiefs, the 
Bell Telephone Company, and the U.S. In- 
dependent Telephone Association. The Ad 
Hoc Committee began to explore ways in 
which citizens could best report emergency 
problems. 

I am told it was the first time all the 
groups had met together. Let me now thank 
the men who are serving on that commit- 
tee: 

Its chairman, David Gratz, chief of the 
Silver Spring, Maryland, Fire Department, 
who also represents the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs; 

Mr. Roger Reinke, assistant director, Field 
Operations, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; 

Mr. John Parkhurst, executive assistant, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; and 

Mr. Herbert H. Butler, secretary, U.S. In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

Attending the first of the informal Ad Hoc 
meetings were also representatives of the 
Alaska Communications System, Bell Tele- 
phone System, Federal Communications 
Commission, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, National Sheriffs Association, 
and many local police and fire departments. 

One man we may all honor especially was 
present—Mr. Joe Giammatteo, volunteer fire 
chief of the Glen Echo, Maryland, fire de- 
partment, the first person known to have 
recommended that there be an emergency 
fire reporting telephone number. 

The Ad Hoc Committee will be extremely 
interested in your work this day in 
Philadelphia. 

The second true story I wish to tell con- 
cerns the State Legislature of Alaska which 
last week endorsed my Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 50 and recommended its national 
implementation. 

To the best of my knowledge the State 
Legislature of my state of Alaska is the first 
state legislature officially to endorse the 
concept. 

Alaska State Representative Gene Guess, of 
Anchorage, introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 62 on February 13, 1968. It was a 
resolution relating to the uniform fire and 
police reporting telephone numbers. 

Here is the text of State Representative 
Guess's resolution: A 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

“Whereas, on November 1, 1967, Senator 
Ernest Gruening submitted a resolution in 
the United States Senate in support of the 
adoption of one uniform nationwide fire re- 
porting telephone number and one uniform 
police reporting telephone number; and 

“Whereas these universal numbers would 
hardly resolve the problems which confront 
people in an emergency situation, but they 
do provide a workable tool which can be re- 
garded as a start in offering all citizens the 
emotional security of knowing immediately 
how to get help in any crisis in any part of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas this proposal deserves the sup- 
port of all safety conscious citizens inter- 
ested in a simple and efficient way to improve 
the safety of our society; 

Be it resolved, that the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska endorses Senator Gruening’s 
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proposal and recommends its national 
implementation.” 

This resolution passed the House unani- 
mously and then was approved by the State 
Senate by a vote of 17 yeas to 2 nays. 

I am very proud of the members of the 
Alaska State Legislature and I hope their 
desire to improve the safety of our society 
will serve as a catalyst to us all. 

Uniform nationwide fire reporting and po- 
lice reporting telephone numbers will not 
end riots, eradicate criminals, nor prevent 
fires, but they would provide sensible tools 
which could make it possible to save a burn- 
ing home or apartment house or let local 
police authorities know when and where 
they are needed. Perhaps, more important, 
such uniform numbers could put into the 
hands of every member of our highly mobile 
society positive ways to improve its safety. 

Time is life and time is money. The first, 
once gone, cannot be replaced. 

If funding is needed for the research and 
development of emergency service consoles 
which in fractions of seconds could separate 
and route police and fire and ambulance 
calls, then it may be necessary for the fed- 
eral government and private enterprise to 
provide it. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak 
to you. 


SUBSCRIPTION TELEVISION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, sub- 
scription television is now ready for 
launching on a national scale. I hope 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will act soon to make this addi- 
tional option available to the American 
public. 

Today subscription television is on the 
threshold of becoming a national real- 
ity. Yet, for the moment this new, 
legitimate business has been excluded 
from the marketplace. 

As I understand it subscription tele- 
vision is not asking for special protec- 
tion. It is not asking for Government 
subsidy. It is not asking for unique 
privileges. Today subscription television 
is asking only for the opportunity to 
offer its service to the public. 

It is asking for the opportunity to 
compete against the present television 
programs. It is asking that the viewer 
be given the chance to add to his pro- 
gram choices with a new method of pay- 
ing for them, if that be his wish. 

It would be difficult for anyone who 
believes in the free enterprise system, in 
the contributions of competition to the 
American way of life and in the con- 
sumer's right to choose, to find anything 
unreasonable in subscription television’s 
appeal. 

For 6 years subscription television has 
been undergoing a thorough practical 
experiment in Hartford, Conn. There 
the technological breakthroughs in the 
laboratory have been applied to permit 
this new supplemental system to add to 
the already existing commercial tele- 
vision supported by advertising. 

The Hartford experiment has given 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the information it was seeking 
when it authorized the test. It has ap- 
parently demonstrated that a subscrip- 
tion television system is technically 
feasible, that there is a public demand 
for it, and it has indicated the condi- 
tions under which subscription televi- 
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sion can operate as an important sup- 
plement to existing systems. 

The Hartford test was neither designed 
nor expected to establish finally the eco- 
nomic viability of subscription televi- 
sion—a single test in one market the size 
of Hartford could not have done so. 

Today some 5,000 set owners in Hart- 
ford are subscription television partici- 
pants who have opted to pay a monthly 
premium to have this added dimension 
of entertainment and education in their 
homes, 

For the past 20-plus years, advertising 
has been the principal means of support 
for programs carried on the major net- 
works and on the local commercial sta- 
tions. No doubt it will continue to be so 
in the future. But predominate reliance 
on television paid for by the viewers’ pur- 
chases of advertised products must not 
be allowed to rule out the attractive addi- 
tional alternative of permitting the view- 
er, if he wishes, to sponsor additional 
program possibilities by subscription 
methods. This alternative broadens the 
medium and gives the viewing public 
added options both in the selection of 
programs it wishes to see and the man- 
ner in which it wishes to pay for them. 

I am not being critical of existing ad- 
vertising-supported programing. Like 
every viewer I find some programs far 
more interesting, entertaining, or valu- 
able than others, but on the whole I am 
impressed with the thoroughness of cov- 
erage and the high caliber of much of 
the television fare paid for by advertis- 
ing. 

This is the more amazing when we 
consider the obvious limitations against 
which advertiser-sponsored television 
must work. With some notable but lim- 
ited exceptions, programs have to be cast 
to attract the broadest possible audience. 
Programs aimed at selective audiences 
seldom enjoy long runs. Every season fine 
programs which have not developed this 
appeal to mass audiences are dropped by 
advertisers who cannot justify the stag- 
gering costs of the media unless they 
reach an impressive percentage of view- 
ers who then purchase the products being 
advertised. 

The economics of advertiser-sponsored 
television frustrate the maximum poten- 
tial of the medium and the development 
of a viable and vigorous UHF system. 
Working outside these limitations, sub- 
scription television adds importantly to 
television’s ability to enlighten and to 
entertain. It recognizes that neither all 
homes nor all individuals within each 
home have uniform tastes or desires for 
programing. 

Additionally—and it is an important 
addition—subscription television pre- 
sents a much-needed revenue source for 
many marginal stations which are now 
struggling to stay on the air. 

I believe Congress intended and should 
continue to support a dynamic system of 
broadcasting that will evolve, expand, 
and progress in response to the dynamics 
of new developments and an expanding 
economy. The system should not be wed 
to old and obsolete technologies. It 
should constantly strive to expand and 
diversify its economic sources—thus, to 
better serve the public with evermore di- 
versified and meaningful programs and 
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to serve the industry with new sources of 
revenue for growth. 

It was logical and necessary for broad- 
casting to begin with the technology then 
available. It would have been ridiculous 
to have confined broadcasting for all 
times to AM radio or to protect it forever 
from the possible adverse impacts of new 
elements, such as FM and television. In 
communications, the new never entirely 
obsoletes the old. Indeed, in most cases, 
they combine with each other into an 
ever-evolving, expanding, flexible, and 
more valuable system. 

It would have been unrealistic in the 
early days of television to have denied it 
the support of advertisers as some then 
suggested. Advertising at that point in 
television’s development was the only 
substantial economic support available. 
But it would be just as unrealistic to for- 
ever confine television’s economic sources 
to advertisers. 

As a result of technological innova- 
tions, we now have a perfected and 
proven means by which the public can 
support a whole new dimension of tele- 
vision. 

The Hartford test has yielded much 
valuable information which has encour- 
aged the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to allow STV to enter the market- 
place under regulatory conditions which 
will avoid the adverse effects its oppo- 
nents feared. The proposal the Commis- 
sion now has under consideration pro- 
vides that subscription television broad- 
casting would be permitted only in 
communities served by five or more tele- 
vision stations only one of which would 
be authorized to broadcast subscription 
programs. The rule is replete with safe- 
guards designed to guarantee that sub- 
scription broadcasters will not siphon 
away programs from the advertiser- 
sponsored television. For example, movies 
may not be shown more than 2 years 
after the date of general release, serial- 
type programs are prohibited, and no 
sports event may be shown which has 
been on free television within the pre- 
ceding 2 years. 

The proposed regulations of the Com- 
mission seem more than adequate to as- 
sure that the public will not have to “pay 
for what it now gets free” as opponents of 
subscription television have alleged. 

Instead, through STV, the viewer can 
be offered entertainment and enlighten- 
ment which either he must now leave 
home to see or are not available to him 
by any means. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of subscription television broad- 
casting will not occur suddenly or in a 
brief period of time, even in the major 
markets, and I am confident the Commis- 
sion and the Congress will have ample 
opportunity to observe the growth of this 
new system of broadcasting and to take 
whatever regulatory or legislative ac- 
tion experience may indicate is required 
to insure that it operates in the public 
interest. 

The Hartford operation commenced on 
June 29, 1962, with 188 subscribers and 
reached its test goal of approximately 
5,000 subscribers by the end of the sec- 
ond year, and the number of subscribers 
has been maintained since then at a 
preg hovering between 5,000 and 
6,000. 
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Hartford subscribers have selectively 
viewed an average of approximately one 
subscription program per week and 
have spent an average of $1.20 per week 
on the subscription program selected. 

The proponents of subscription tele- 
vision believe that the response of the 
public in Hartford supports a con- 
clusion that subscription television 
could be made economically viable busi- 
ness on a nationwide basis. Is is relevant 
that a number of private entrepreneurs 
have been sufficiently impressed with the 
results of that trial to be willing to risk 
millions of dollars in establishing a na- 
tionwide system. So long as the public 
is protected in its present service, as the 
Commission proposes, these entrepre- 
neurs are entitled to take this risk. This 
is the very essence of our free enterprise 
system. 

An interesting fact disclosed by the 
Hartford trial is that the subscribers 
came from the lower middle rather than 
the upper economic classes. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the Hartford sub- 
scribers had incomes of less than $10,000 
per year, and approximately 50 percent 
had income of less than $7,000 per year. 

The attraction of subscription televi- 
sion to these lower-middle income groups 
is not surprising, since its greatest value 
may be to those who cannot afford to 
hire babysitters, leave their homes and 
pay high prices at the theater or sports 
arena to see what subscription television 
can provide at a fraction of the cost. For 
example, current motion pictures shown 
on subscription television in Hartford 
range between 50 cents and $1.50, and an 
entire family and friends watch the film 
at this single charge, generally less than 
the wait-in-line cost of a single admis- 
sion at the theater. 

It is not surprising, in light of the 
strong interest in subscription television 
shown by the lower-middle income 
groups in Hartford, representing the so- 
called blue-collar worker, that the AFL- 
CIO changed its 1957 opposition to sub- 
5 television to endorsement in 
1967. 

I am satisfied that the Commission’s 
statutory authority is ample to approve 
subscription television. There is strong 
support from judicial precedent as well 
as the majority view among lawyers who 
have seriously studied the jurisdictional 
question. But in view of the challenges 
to the proposed Commission action by 
private interests who wish to keep STV 
out of the marketplace, I am sure that 
any Commission action would be judi- 
cially reviewed and the jurisdictional 
question permanently put to rest. 

Of course, in delegating authority to 
the Commission, Congress does not fore- 
close action at any time the Congress sees 
fit. We are ultimately in control and will 
remain so regardless of any action taken 
by the Commission or by the Courts. 

The public has the right to expect the 
benefits of new technologies whether 
these benefits be lower cost or a greater 
variety in programing. This new me- 
dium can bring into the home sports, 
educational and cultural events, opera, 
Broadway shows, live ballet, medical lec- 
tures, Shakespeare, and first-run movies 
to supplement those events which the 
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viewer may actually prefer to leave the 
home to see. 

Also, for those people who do not have 
the opportunity of attending the Metro- 
politan Opera, legitimate theater, or the 
Wagner Festival in Bayreuth, STV is a 
means of permitting them to do so in 
their own homes at a nominal cost. 

Subscription television moreover pro- 
vides an exciting potential of economic 
support for noncommercial television. It 
will offer a means through which tuition 
could be charged for some courses in 
instructive television. Also, public broad- 
casting might take a lesson from our 
motion picture industry, which produces 
many films, the cost of which advertising 
television alone cannot bear. So, the 
films are released first to theaters and 
STV, and, after box-office revenues have 
been substantially exhausted, the films 
are released to conventional television 
for distribution without direct charge to 
the viewer. Public television aspires to 
produce cultural and enrichment pro- 
grams of similar quality, many of which, 
I believe, could earn revenue from STV 
on their initial release, thus recouping a 
substantial part of their cost and, then, 
made available for free distribution over 
conventional ETV operations. 

Indeed, where ETV stations have un- 
used air time, which many of them do, 
I see no reason why they should not be 
permitted to lease that time to STV en- 
trepreneurs for conventional types of 
STV programs. They would thus estab- 
lish an economic source that would re- 
duce their reliance upon public and pri- 
vate grants. 

Subscription television has the poten- 
tial ability to make two significant con- 
tributions: First, it can add—as a supple- 
ment—a new dimension of programing 
which is not otherwise available on tele- 
vision; and second, in providing this new 
source of programs and revenue, it can 
help accomplish the objectives of our 
national policy formulated by Congress 
and the FCC of supporting the widest 
number of local television stations. This 
can be done if STV conducts itself within 
the letter and the spirit of the Commis- 
sion’s rules and of the Communications 
Act; but even then, only if it provides a 
distinctive new service which the public 
wants and is willing to support. 

So long as there are products to sell 
and advertisers eager to sell them, we 
need never worry about a decline in the 
number of advertising-sponsored pro- 
grams available to the viewing public. 
But there is on the horizon today this 
exciting new dimension, this important 
addition to what is now available called 
subscription television. i 

Certainly this matter is ripe for de- 
cision. Subscription television three times 
has been the subject of hearings before 
the House. It has been the subject of 
hearings before the Senate. It was the 
subject of exhaustive hearings before 
the FCC. Further, jurisdictional argu- 
ments have been considered at every ju- 
dicial level up to and including the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

There are few subjects which have 
been more thoroughly discussed, debated, 
and tested at all appropriate legislative, 
executive, and judicial levels. 

I hope the Federal Communications 
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Commission will act soon to take advan- 
tage of the technological advances which 
have made subscription television pos- 
sible and to serve the demonstrated pub- 
lic desire which makes it practical. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RIOT 
COMMISSION’S REPORT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President a very per- 
ceptive editorial on the need for strong 
implementation of the Riot Commis- 
sion’s recommendations appeared in last 
Friday’s Washington Post. 

As a Senator who has had the un- 
fortunate experience of witnessing first 
hand the havoc wrought upon Detroit by 
last summer’s riot, I heartily second the 
Post’s call for prompt firm implementa- 
tion of the Riot Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp last Friday’s 
Wasnington Post editorial, entitled “Be- 
yond Politics.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEYOND POLITICS 

When President Johnson summoned a 
dozen of the busiest citizens in the United 
States to devote themselves for the better 
part of a year to a study of civil disorders 
and their causes, he said to them: “Let your 
search be free . . . As best you can, find the 
truth and express it in your report. This 
matter is far, far too important for poli- 
tics.” 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders went to work with a will 
and submitted its report, ahead of schedule, 
a full fortnight ago—a report acclaimed by 
this newspaper editorially, and by many 
others, as “a distinguished, powerful and 
potentially useful document.” The Commis- 
sion’s sponsor, President Johnson, was, how- 
ever, not quite so carried away. Without 
endorsing the Commission’s detailed and 
practical recommendations, he praised it 
moderately and called its report “cne of the 
most thorough and exhaustive studies ever 
made.” No photographs of the President re- 
ceiving the report. No special message con- 
cerning it to Congress. No speech to the Na- 
tion soliciting attention to its shocking reve- 
lations or its stern imperatives. No real guid- 
ance to an anxious public in need of strong 
leadership if the Commission’s findings are 
to be translated into programs and policies. 

The Vice President of the United States, 
Hubert Humphrey, like a former Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon, focused some attention 
on the Commission’s shortcomings. He 
thought it was too severe in saying that “our 
Nation is moving toward two societies, one 
black, one white—separate and unequal.” He 
seemed to feel that the Commission had 
given too little credit to the past accomplish- 
ments of the Administration in advancing 
racial equality. The White House said of this 
that the Vice President was speaking only 
for himself. 

In hailing the Commission report as “po- 
tentially useful,” we had in mind the vital 
necessity of presidential action to support it. 
The Commission fulfilled its function: it 
found the truth and expressed it. It would 
be tragic to have so searching and resource- 
ful a report filed and forgotten. It is, indeed, 
far, far too important for politics. 


THE FACTS ABOUT OUR VIETNAM 
FOLLY ARE FINALLY REACHING 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a very 
knowledgeable and penetrating report, 
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entitled “Stalemate in Vietnam,” has 
been made to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by my able and distinguished 
colleague, JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has recently returned from a 
visit there. 

While I would not agree with this re- 
port in every detail, I commend him for 
making it and I certainly share the view 
expressed in his conclusions in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Our national unity is seriously threatened 
by the divisiveness caused by deeply held 
conflicting opinions about the war. Democ- 
racy, to be successful, needs an underlying 
consensus on matters of principle. This we 
learned from the controversy over slavery at 
the time of the Civil War. The political fab- 
ric of our society is at the tearing point. The 
traditional democratic concept of alterna- 
tives being presented to the voters sufficient- 
ly within a national consensus to permit the 
maintenance of law and order no matter who 
wins is no longer accepted by a large seg- 
ment of our society. The divisiveness over 
Vietnam is running deeper every day. 

Vietnam is a cancer which is devouring our 
youth, our morals, our national wealth, and 
the energies of our leadership. The casualty 
list from this war only begins on the bat- 
tlefield. As victims we must also count the 
programs of the Great Society, the balance 
of payments, a sound budget, a stable dollar, 
the world’s good will, détente with the So- 
viet Union, and hopes for a durable world 
peace. The toll of this war can never be meas- 
ured in terms of lives lost and dollars spent— 
they are only the tip of a vast iceberg whose 
bulk can never be accurately measured. 


Senator CLARK also added his view 
that— 

The war in Vietnam is at a stalemate 
which neither side can convert into a mili- 
tary victory without leaving the country— 
and perhaps the world—in ruins. 


I would not share the view that the 
war is a stalemate. I would say that on 
the contrary we have been losing it 
steadily ever since we engaged in it and 
the reasons for that belief can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First. We have to date lost about 18,000 
fine young Americans killed in combat. 
They are irreplaceable and their loss is 
an unmitigated tragedy. 

Second. We have lost considerable ad- 
ditional numbers, though not killed in 
combat, through plane accidents, the 
bombing of our own people by our mili- 
tary, disease, and so forth. 

Third, Over 125,000 of our boys have 
been wounded, some of them horribly 
crippled for life, blinded, armless, legless, 
paralyzed. 

Fourth. The war is costing us approxi- 
mately $3 billion a month and as a result, 
our pressing domestic programs, long 
overdue—education, health, welfare, re- 
source development, housing slum glear- 
ance, the war on poverty, the war on 
crime—are being steadily eroded. With 
the recently proposed austerity program, 
they will be still further eroded. This is 
an incalculable loss which can never be 
compensated for. 

Fifth. We have forfeited the good opin- 
ion of most of mankind. Except for 
some token commitments, we are going 
it all alone. 

Sixth. To date neither the Russian nor 
the Chinese Communists have committed 
a single soldier to combat. Yet we are 
down there, hopelessly and increasingly 
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bogged down in an Asian land war, fight- 
ing a primitive people whose desire is for 
the independence of their country and 
the cessation of all foreign interfer- 
ence—whether it be by Chinese, Japa- 
nese, French, or Americans. Their history 
and their present tenacity demonstrate 
this. 

Seventh. The alleged objective of in- 
stalling democracy in South Vietnam is 
a grotesque farce. We are supporting, and 
have been supporting ever since we in- 
jected ourselves into Vietnam, military 
dictatorships, corrupt, grafting officials 
who pursue the tactics of totalitarianism, 
and are totally uninterested in the wel- 
fare of their people. They are indulging 
in oppressive tactics, such as the jailing 
without trial of their opponents, which 
has gone on in varying degrees ever since 
we placed the money and might of the 
United States behind them. 

Eighth. Whenever the administration 
policy is challenged, its spokesmen refer 
to our “commitments.” Those commit- 
ments are nonexistent as has been re- 
peatedly proved. The closest thing to a 
commitment is the promise made re- 
peatedly during the presidential cam- 
paign that we would not send American 
boys to fight a ground war on the conti- 
nent of Asia where Asian boys should be 
fighting. 

An excellent analysis and rebuttal of 
these official contentions found in a pub- 
lication sponsored by the District of 
Columbia branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
and prepared by Judith A. Hamburg for 
the Committee on Youth Education for 
Peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful analysis of the pros and cons 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REBUTTAL TO THE ADMINISTRATION'S 

CONTENTIONS CONCERNING VIETNAM 

Today opposition to U.S. policy in Vietnam 
is being expressed by citizens from all walks 
of life. Seldom has there been the depth of 
controversy over an issue that there is con- 
cerning the Vietnamese war. Therefore, it is 
important for people to hear not only the 
arguments “for” U.S. involvement, but also 
the arguments “against” U.S. involvement. 

Those who oppose U.S. policy in Vietnam 
would agree with U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant when he said, “I am sure that the 
great American people, if only they know the 
true facts and the background developments 
in South Vietnam, will agree with me that 
further bloodshed is unnecessary.” 

When asked “Why” the U.S. is involved in 
Vietnam, the U.S. policy makers have given 
three main reasons: 

(1) We are fighting to preserve freedom, 

(2) We must honor a solemn commitment. 

(3) We must stop aggression. 

The dissenters disagree with all three of 
these contentions, They say that the facts 
show; the U.S. has supported those who have 
suppressed freedom rather than preserved it; 
the conflict is the combined result of a civil 
war, social revolution, and a war for inde- 
pendence rather than external aggression; in- 
stead of honoring commitments, the U.S. has 
broken them. 

IS THE UNITED STATES PRESERVING FREEDOM? 


To understand why the dissenters say the 
U.S. has suppressed freedom we must look 
at the of Vietnam and the type of 
“freedom” the U.S. supported in that history. 
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The Vietnamese have a pride in their his- 
tory as a people who have fought many times 
for their independence against various for- 
eigners who have occupied their country. 

After fighting Chinese domination for a 
thousand years, the Vietnamese finally suc- 
ceeded in gaining their independence. 

But again the Vietnamese were dominated 
by foreigners when the French took control 
of Vietnam in the mid-19th century and 
made it a colony. 

French control lasted for some eighty years 
until Japan seized Vietnam in World War II. 
During this war the U.S. sought and received 
the help of the Nationalist Vietnamese leader, 
Ho Chi Minh, in fighting the Japanese. The 
U.S. supplied Ho's forces with advisors and 
arms, openly recognizing Ho as leader of the 
free Indochina movement. 

During this period President Franklin 
Roosevelt favored the idea of Vietnam be- 
coming independent instead of returning to 
French domination. 

Fight for independence 

After the war, Ho Chi Minh briefly gained 
an agreement with France that Vietnam 
would become an independent country. But 
the Frenchmen, who had great vested in- 
terest in Vietnam, did not want to give up 
their colony. Therefore, a long, costly war 
followed in which the French were driven 
out of Vietnam. In this war some Vietnamese 
fought on the side of the French because 
they had privileges to gain under French 
rule. But most of the Vietnamese fought for 
independence under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietminh forces. The Vietminh was 
made up of both communist and non-com- 
munist Vietnamese. By 1954, the Vietminh 
had won control of % of Vietnam when the 
French finally surrendered. 

The question now is what role did the U.S. 
play during this time. Did the U.S. support 
the independence of the Vietnamese? Un- 
fortunately, the answer is No! After the 
death of President Roosevelt, the U.S. posi- 
tion on Vietnam changed. In 1950, the U.S. 
started economically aiding the French mili- 
tary effort to regain Vietnam, and the rest 
of Indochina. By 1954, the U.S. was paying 
80% of the French bill. The dissenters ask, 
“if the U.S. was really for the freedom of the 
Vietnamese people, why did we support the 
French colonials who had for so long ex- 
ploited and suppressed the Vietnamese?” On 
August 4, 1953, President Eisenhower pro- 
vided one answer when he said, “Now let us 
assume that we lost Indochina—the tin and 
tungsten that we so greatly value from that 
area would cease coming—so when the United 
States votes $400 million to help that war, 
we are not voting a giveaway program. We are 
voting for the cheapest way that we can to 
prevent the occurrence of something that 
would be of a most terrible significance to 
the United States of America, our security, 
our power and ability to get certain things we 
need from the riches of the Indochinese 
territory and from Southeast Asia.” 

The Geneva Conference 

The surrender of the French brought a 
military truce at the Geneva Conference 
in 1954. The conference called for the crea- 
tion of one Vietnam, with one government 
which was to be elected in 1966 in an interna- 
tionally supervised election. With the prom- 
ise that these elections would be held, Ho 
Chi Minh, whose forces controlled % of Viet- 
nam at this point, agreed to stop fighting. 
A temporary military demarcation line was 
created at the 17th parallel for the purpose 
of separating the hostile military forces, thus 
making it easier for the French to withdraw 
from Vietnam. It is important to under- 
stand that this demarcation line was in no 
way meant as a permanent boundary line 
making Vietnam into two countries, as many 
Americans think. In Point 6 of the Final 
Declaration it was stated that “the military 
demarcation is provisional and should not 
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in any way be interpreted as constituting a 
political or territorial boundary.” 

The French troops went south of the 17th 
parallel while the Vietminh forces went 
north. Many of the Vietminh forces were na- 
tive southerners who had to leave their 
homes and families in the south to wait for 
the elections which were to take place in 
1956. Some southern Vietminh, relinquishing 
their military status, stayed in the south to 
organize for the elections. This was not a 
violation of the Geneva Agreements. 

The Geneva Accords also called for no 
more foreign military bases or military al- 
liances in Vietnam—(Point 5 of the Final 
Declaration). 

Although the U.S. did not sign the Geneva 
Agreements, it did in a declaration pledge 
to “refrain from the threat or use of force 
to disturb them” The U.S. broke this pledge. 


Diem creates a separate state 


After the Geneva Agreements were signed, 
the U.S. helped set up a new separate gov- 
ernment in Saigon. It economically and mili- 
tarily backed a man who resided and gained 
support in the U.S. from 1950 to 1954 while 
the Vietnamese were fighting for their inde- 
pendence from France. This man, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, came from a prominent, aristocratic, 
Catholic family in central Vietnam. 

In 1954, Diem was appointed Prime Min- 
ister of the French controlled Saigon regime 
due to U.S. promotion and urging. In 1955, 
he declared himself President of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam after winning a referendum 
which he had set up to oust the French 
puppet, Bao Dai, from the presidency. The 
people in the south never were given a chance 
to vote on whether they wanted a commu- 
nist or neutralist government over an anti- 
communist government. They were only given 
a choice between Diem or Bao Dai. This 
could hardly be called a free choice under 
such circumstances. Yet this was the kind 
of “freedom” the U.S. policy makers sup- 

rted. 


Diem consequently set up a Catholic privi- 
leged government in a land where 80% of 
the population was Buddhist. This was the 
cause for some of the opposition Diem was 
to run into later. An estimated 800,000 to 
900,000 refugees from the north went to the 
south. Out of these over 80% were Catholic. 
According to Bernard Fall, “the mass fiight 
was admittedly the result of an extremely 
intensive, well-conducted, and in terms of 
its objective, very successful American psy- 
chological warfare operation. Propaganda 
slogans and leaflets appealed to the devout 
Catholics with such themes as ‘Christ has 
gone to the South’ and the ‘Virgin Mary has 
departed from the North’.” 

Teams of the International Control Com- 
mission came across great numbers of people 
who believed that the U.S. would drop atomic 
bombs on the north if they remained there. 
This fear was no doubt an added factor 
which motivated migration to the south. 

Many of the refugees who came south were 
those who had been on the side of the 
French. Generals Thieu and Ky and most of 
the military junta in Saigon today are exam- 
ples of those who fought on the side of the 
French against the Vietnamese Nationalists. 
Ky and many others in the junta are native 
northerners. 

Contrary to what some Americans believe, 
Ho Chi Minh did not seal the borders at the 
17th parallel. It was Diem who created two 
Vietnams by refusing ever to hold the nation- 
wide elections for which the Geneva Agree- 
ments called. In spite of the fact that Ho Chi 
Minh called for these elections for six years, 
from 1955-1960, Diem declined, claiming that 
Ho would not allow fair elections. This claim 
had little strength since the elections were 
to be supervised by the International Con- 
trol Commission to insure fairness on both 
sides. It was quite hypocritical of Diem to 
accuse Ho of intending to hold unfair elec- 
tions when the two elections which Diem 
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held in the south were themselves widely 
regarded as frauds giving Diem the over- 
whelming majority of votes each time. 

Probably the real reason for Diem not al- 
lowing the election to be held was his fear 
of Ho Chi Minh's winning. Most Vietnamese 
in the south knew that Ho was the leader of 
their fight for Independence. They knew that 
his forces successfully drove the hated French 
out of Vietnam and turned the land they 
had gained over to the peasants. 

All this time the U.S. backed the creation 
of a separate country in the south and gave 
military assistance to it. By creating military 
protection for the south of Vietnam under 
the SEATO Treaty, the U.S. broke its pledge 
to refrain from interference with the Geneva 
Agreements. 


Diem's dictatorship 


It soon became clear that what U.S. policy 
makers called “freedom” was really a dicta- 
torial police state. Diem allowed no political 
opposition. He went about rounding up form- 
er Vietminh members contrary to the Geneva 
Agreements which called for no political re- 
prisals. He jailed his opposition, established 
concentration camps “for dissenters and all 
those considered dangerous”, and carried out 
countless executions for actions which Diem 
believed endangered his power. 

He further established his dictatorship by 
abolishing the democratic village elections 
which the Vietnamese had successfully prac- 
ticed for hundreds of years. In their place he 
appointed his own men. 

Diem's police state grew more repressive as 
years went by until finally the Buddhists 
openly demonstrated en masse in the streets 
against this government. Some Buddhists felt 
such desperation that they burnt themselves 
to death in protest in the hopes that it would 
make Americans aware that Diem’s govern- 
ment did not stand for freedom. 

But all of this time, U.S. policy makers 
hailed Diem as the preserver of freedom. The 
then Vice-President, Lyndon Johnson, called 
him “the Churchill of Asia.“ 

On November 1, 1963, Diem was assassinat- 
ed by members of his own army. This mili- 
tary coup was followed by a series of other 
military coups ending up with the takeover 
of Generals Ky and Thieu. 


The Ky-Thieu dictatorship 


The Ky-Thieu government is the next 
chapter in the story of how, in the name of 
freedom, the U.S. supported a dictatorship. 
From the „General Ky let it be 
known what he thought of allowing political 
opposition by declaring if his political ene- 
mies did not stop their resistance, he would 
“shoot their leaders.” When asked who his 
heroes were he said, “I have only one, Hitler.” 
He frankly admitted that “the communists 
were closer to the peoples’ yearnings for social 
Justice and an independent national life than 
his own government.” (James Reston, N.Y. 
Times, September 1, 1965.) 


Constitutional Assembly 


In May 1966, the Buddhists of South Viet- 
nam rebelled against the military dictator- 
ship, demanding free elections to create a 
civilian government. The Ky government 
put down the rebellion with the use of 
U.S, tanks and guns, killing hundreds and 
jailing thousands. But as pressure mounted 
for these elections to be held, Ky’s gov- 
ernment finally consented by allow them. 
The authorization of an assembly to create 
a constitution was given. Unfortunately by 
disqualifying any candidate who openly sup- 
ported peace or neutrality, the term “free 
elections” became a farce. In a land where 
80% of the people are peasants, most of 
the members elected to the constitutional as- 
sembly were wealthy landowners. When the 
subject of land reform, one of the south’s 
most pressing problems, was brought up for 
discussion, only 3 of the 117 member as- 
sembly approved it for discussion; the rest 
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of the assembly refused even to consider 
the topic! 

The constitution that was created was 
hailed as a great document of freedom by 
U.S. policy makers but the dissenters disagree 
with this viewpoint. They contend that since 
the constitution prohibits any kind of com- 
munist activity there is no real freedom 
allowed. We say we are for self-determina- 
tion and freedom, but we support govern- 
ments who are afraid to politically compete 
with the communists. 

The dissenters contend that there can be 
no guarantee of free speech and press if 
these freedoms can be restricted whenever 
they harm “personal honor, national security 
or good morals.” 

In effect, the constitution kept those who 
had power, in power, and did not allow real 
dissent which is the partner of freedom. 


Village elections 


In the spring of 1967, village elections in 
“government controlled areas” (less than 
14 the total estimated villages in the south) 
were held for the first time since Diem 
had abolished them. Although these were 
also hailed as free elections, they too were set 
up so that no true opposition could be 
voiced. Mike Wallace of CBS News reported 
on nationwide television that the Saigon 
government appointed their own men as 
Province Chiefs. These Chiefs in turn were 
given the power to decide who could or 
could not be candidates for the village elec- 
tions. All voters had their I.D. cards marked 
to show if they had participated in the elec- 
tions. Villagers had to participate in these 
elections if they wanted to be citizens in 
good standing with the village council who 
could grant or withhold favors. The dissenters 
wonder if we in the U.S. would call our 
town elections “free” if President Johnson's 
appointed men could tell us who could and 
could not be candidates in our local elec- 
tions. 

National elections 


After establishing their power by allow- 
ing no true opposition in the constitutional 
assembly and in the provinces, the military 
regime allowed the campaign for national 
elections to get under way with Ky and 
Thieu running on the military ticket in spite 
of previous denials that they would ever run. 
The dissenters believe that there were several 
factors which made these elections a farce if 
not a fraud as has been charged. 

First, the military regime eliminated their 
serious opponents by not allowing them to 
run for office. One man who wanted to run 
on a peace platform was disqualified with the 
charge he was pro-communist although there 
was no evidence to support such a charge, 
according to U.S. officials. Ky told newsmen 
he wanted no communist or neutralist to 
head South Vietnam’s new civilian govern- 
ment and that if such a man won the Presi- 
dency he was “going to fight him militarily.” 
The dissenters ask, “is this what we in the 
U.S. can call freedom?” 

Second, press censorship was practiced by 
the military regime. Newspapers had to be 
subjected to the government’s censorship 
board before they could go to press. Ky 
threatened to close Vietnamese newspapers 
that created “dissension” during the elec- 
tion. Shortly before the election, despite the 
fact that official censorship was to be abol- 
ished, three daily papers were shut down. 

Third, the military junta placed themselves 
in the number nine position of the ballot- 
ing. Although most Americans would think 
that the number one position would be most 
advantageous, this is not necessarily so in 
Vietnam, because number nine happens to be 
the Buddhist magic number. In an area 
whose population is 80% Buddhist, and in 
an election in which many voters were un- 
familiar with the candidates, but had to 
choose 6 ballots out of 59 quickly, the num- 
ber 9 ballot was most advantageous. 
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Fourth, the civilian candidates did not have 
at their disposal the unlimited use of gov- 
ernment transportation and facilities for 
campaign purposes that the military candi- 
dates had. The military could fly where they 
wanted, when they wanted, and could dis- 
tribute such things as government food- 
stuffs as gifts when cam; for votes. 

Fifth, according to the election laws, Gen- 
erals Thieu and Ky were supposed to 
their government positions if they wanted to 
run as candidates for the new government. 
This they refused to do. They also were not 
to start campaigning before a set date; this 
specification they also ignored. 

Sixth, it was admitted that some soldiers 
had been given two voting cards. 

Seventh, not all Vietnamese in the south 
participated in the elections. Only some 5 
million people were allowed to register. Those 
considered communists, neutralists, or those 
living in “insecure areas” could not vote. Out 
of those registered, only 83% actually voted. 
In spite of the overwhelming advantages that 
the military regime had, it received the en- 
dorsement of only 35% of those who voted. 
Therefore it is dishonest to say that the re- 
sults of these elections represented the major- 
ity of the people in the south. 

Interestingly, the runner-up was a little 
known figure who used the peace dove as his 
Symbol; he was later jailed by the military 
regime when the elections, charged with ir- 
regularities, were being contested. 

The combined vote won by the three run- 
ners’ up totaled more than the vote won by 
the military ticket. Since these three candi- 
dates all called for peace, the dissenters be- 
lieve that the continued policy of war by the 
Thieu-Ky government is unrepresentative of 
the Vietnamese people. 

So the free elections for which the Bud- 
dhists had demonstrated in 1966 in order to 
create a representative civilian government 
were turned into a sham. The military gov- 
ernment is still in control and thousands of 
political prisoners are still in jail. It is this 
type of “freedom” that America is supporting 
at a cost of $85 million a day and thousands 
of lives. The dissenters ask, “Is this the kind 
of freedom with which America should asso- 
ciate itself?” 


ARE WE INVOLVOD IN VIETNAM BECAUSE OF A 
“SOLEMN COMMITMENT?” 


SEATO—A violation of the Geneva 
agreements 

US. policy makers imply that we are in- 
volved in Vietnam to fulfill our commit- 
ments under the SEATO Treaty. But the fact 
is the U.S. intervention in Vietnam cannot 
be sanctioned as a SEATO operation because 
we do not have the unanimous consent of all 
eight of the Treaty nations or the consent of 
the UN Security Council. Both are require- 
ments before armed intervention can take 
place under SEATO. 

We have only token troop support by some 
SEATO members while the South Koreans, 
who have given the most men (numbering 
about 50,000) are being paid by the US. to 
fight. Britain, France, and Pakistan (who are 
also SEATO members) will not aid us in our 
actions—Vietnam is not a member of SEATO, 


Geneva agreements pledge broken 


The U.S. also violated its pledge not to in- 
terfere with the Geneva Agreements. It sup- 
ported a man who refused to reunify the 
country through internationaliy supervised 
elections as called for by the Geneva Agree- 
ments. It supported a man who carried on 
military reprisals as forbidden by the Geneva 
Agreements. It intervened m aaevfor- 
bidden in the Geneva Agreements. The fact 
that the SEATO Treaty was set up to cover 
South Vietnam is in itself a violation of the 
Geneva Agreements since the Agreements 
forbid any military alliances. 

After breaking its pledge In many ways, 
the U.S. now claims it wants to go back to 
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the Geneva Agreements as a basis for settle- 
ment. The dissenters want to know what the 
policy makers mean by this. Why would they 
be willing to observe the Agreements today 
if they were not willing to do so in 1954? Are 
the policy makers now willing to allow an 
internationally supervised election to choose 
one government for all Vietnam as called for 
in the Agreements? Are they willing to with- 
draw all forbidden foreign troops as called for 
by the Agreements? What precisely do the 
policy makers mean? 


U.N. Charter commitment broken 


The dissenters say the U.S. not only vio- 

lated its pledge to the Geneva Agreements 
but also broke its most solemn commitment 
of all—the U.S. commitment to observe the 
United Nations Charter. The U.S. has vio- 
lated Article 53 of the UN Charter. Under 
this article, “no enforcement action shall be 
taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization 
of the Security Council, with the exception 
of measures against any enemy state. 
“The term enemy state.. applies to any 
state which during the Second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter.” It is quite clear that Viet- 
nam was not an enemy state to the U.S. 
during World War II. 

The United States ratified the UN charter 
which, according to the U.S. Constitution, 
makes the UN Charter “supreme law of the 
land.” It is thus evident that U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam is also a violation of our 
own law. 

Our “commitment” in South Vietnam 
started out with a letter by President Eisen- 
hower offering economic aid to Diem on the 
condition that certain reforms were carried 
out. Today that involvement has grown to a 
cost of some $85,000,000 a day and still no 
relevant reforms have been made. 


What constitutes a commitment? 


The dissenters ask, what makes a solemn 
commitment? Can different, limited commit- 
ments by various presidents make up un- 
limited binding commitments? If so, may not 
the fact that there are U.S. special forces 
troops now in 17 Latin American countries 
commit the U.S. to involvements of unlim- 
ited escalation? (Parade Magazine, 9-24-67, 
“Will We Have Another Vietnam in Latin 
America?”) These forces are involved in the 
same type of activities as were U.S. special 
forces in Vietnam 10 years ago. Today U.S. 
military involvement in Thailand has grown 
to number over 50,000 forces. What the dis- 
senters ask is “how many ‘Vietnams’ will 
evolve out of these ‘limited’ commitments?” 
Should not matters of such great importance 
be discussed and decided by the Senate which 
is the rightful constitutional body for such 
things? Should not matters of such great 
importance also be discussed openly by the 
American people before someone claims the 
U.S. has a solemn commitment? 


IS THE UNITED STATES STOPPING AGGRESSION? 


The U.S. policy makers tell the American 
public that the conflict in Vietnam is the 
result of aggression. They try to make an 
analogy with Hitler's aggression and say that 
to appease such aggression will only invite 
a larger war. This view about appeasement 
resulting in larger wars although valid in the 
case of Hitler, cannot apply to Vietnam be- 
cause the conflict in Vietnam is not the re- 
sult of aggression, say the dissenters. They 
challenge that contention saying the fighting 
is instead the combined result of a civil war, 
a social revolution, and a war of independ- 
ence against foreign domination and inter- 
ference. 

The dissenters would agree with Eric 
Sevareid who said, “When men speaking the 
same language, living within the same cul- 
tural context, raised in the same cities and 
villages fight one another by the thousands, 
that is civil war. When men of the North (in- 
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cluding Prime Minister Ky) are part of the 
government of the South and vice versa, it is 
a civil war. Even the Geneva Agreements 
called the two, ‘zones’ of the one country, 
not sovereign states.” There has been no in- 
vasion from an external power such as the 
German invasion of Poland during World 
War II. 

More important is the fact that the Viet- 
namese themselves, both north and south, 
recognize Vietnam as only one country. The 
newly formed constitution of the south states 
in Article I (#1), “Vietnam is a territorially 
indivisible, unified and independent repub- 
lic.” Article 107 states, “Article I of the con- 
stitution and this Article may not be 
amended or deleted.” 

The dissenters claim the facts show that 
the conflict in the south started as an in- 
digenous revolt against a repressive, undemo- 
cratic leader and that it was later supported 
by the north, ajter the U.S. had intervened 
militarily. 

Diem’s actions create revolt 

The dissenters say a revolt was created in 
the south due to Diem’s brutal suppression of 
political opposition and his treatment of the 
peasants. Diem took away their traditional 
village elections and he carried out a land re- 
form program which, in reality, benefited the 
landowners instead of the peasants. He re- 
claimed land which the Vietminh had turned 
over to the peasants and which the peasants 
believed to be theirs. Often unreasonable 
back rents and taxes were charged which the 
peasants were not able to pay. These factors 
alienated the peasants from Diem’s govern- 


ment. 
Who are the Vietcong? 


The notion of the Vietcong being “outside 
aggressors” is perpetuated by the mass media 
in the U.S, when they refer to the side the 
U.S. is fighting as “the Vietcong” while re- 
ferring to the side it supports as “the South 
Vietnamese.” The National Liberation Front 
and their “Vietcong” forces are as much 
“South Vietnamese” as the Saigon regime 
and the ARVN forces! 

In 1964, David Halberstam, a New York 
Times correspondent who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his reporting in Vietnam, wrote: 
“The war is largely a conflict of Southerners 
fought on Southern land. No capture of 
North Vietnamese in the South has come to 
light, and it is generally believed that most 
Vietcong weapons have been siezed from the 
South Vietnamese forces.” 

As oppression from Diem’s dictatorship 
grew, the rebellion against it grew. This in- 
creasing resistance resulted in the formation 
of the National Liberation Front in 1960, 
This group is sometimes called the Vietcong, 

the Vietnamese Communists. This 
is a bad nickname, because the Front is 
made up of many elements in South Viet- 
nam; not only communists, but also non- 
communists, Buddhists, Catholics, liberals, 
businessmen, peasants, and minority groups. 
The one goal they have in common is the 
freedom of their people from the repressive 
U.S. supported Saigon government. They say 
they would accept a neutralist government as 
long as they were given a voice in that gov- 
ernment—something which the U.S. has 
never allowed. They say they would accept a 
neutralist foreign policy. They favor eventual 
but not immediate re-unification with the 
north, their first goal being stabilization of 
the south, not re-unification. 


As American presence escalated, Hanoi 
increased its aid 


Because the terms of the Geneva Agree- 
ments were never honored concerning the 
promised elections, the Hanoi government 
had every legal right to militarily retake the 
southern land it had controlled and volun- 
tarily given up on 1954. This they did not do! 
Up to 1960, the Hanoi government discour- 
aged the armed resistance of southerners to 
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Diem, still hoping that Diem would eventu- 
ally allow the promised elections. After hav- 
ing the call for re-unification elections turn- 
ed down for the sixth straight year, Hanoi 
finally endorsed armed resistance after the 
N.L.F. was formed. 

In 1963, shortly before his assassination, 
President Kennedy was re-evaluating the 
wisdom of U.S. intervention in the conflict. 
He ordered 1,000 U.S. troops to be with- 
drawn, but this order was never carried out 
because two days after Kennedy’s death the 
order was quietly cancelled and instead U.S. 
troop strength was increased. Although 1964 
saw Johnson campaigning for the presidency 
with the slogan, “We are not going to send 
American boys 9,000 or 10,000 miles away to 
do what Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves,” 1965 saw President Johnson es- 
calating the war by increasing U.S. troop 
buildup from 23,300 by end of 1964 to 128,500 
by September 1965, At this time the situation 
in South Vietnam was so bad that in order 
to keep the Saigon government in existence 
the war became an American war with Ameri- 
can boys doing the job Asian boys would not 
do. 

Even if North Vietnam was a separate 
country, the U.S, charge of aggression would 
have little foundation, because when the 
U.S. started bombing the north in 1965, Pen- 
tagon figures showed the presence of only 400 
confirmed North Vietnamese in the south 
while the U.S. had over 23,300 troops in Viet- 
nam. Those “thousands” whom U.S. policy 
makers claim “infiltrated” from the north, 
were native southerners of the Vietminh who 
went back to their homes and families after 
many years of separation. The Geneva Agree- 
ments had required them to go north only 
until 1956 when the French were to have 
withdrawn and the promised elections were 
to have been held. Therefore, nothing legally 
compelled them to stay away from their 
homes indefinitely! Back in the south these 
former Vietminh joined the armed resistance 
which was already under way due to Diem’s 
police state. 

U.S. policy makers say the N.L.F. is con- 
trolled by the Hanoi government and that 
Hanoi is the cause of the fighting. If the 
north were to withdraw all its troops, there 
would still be a far greater number of native 
southerners who would continue to fight. 
Until the U.S. recognizes the National Libera- 
tion Front and is willing to deal directly 
with it, the fighting will continue in the 
south, no matter if Hanoi negotiates or not. 
Even if the U.S. wipes North Vietnam off the 
face of the map, the fighting will continue 
in the south because that is where it began 
and the causes that created the fighting still 
exists today. 

Today, Americans are told that in the end 
the battle is for the hearts and minds of the 
people. The dissenters ask, if this conflict is 
really the result of aggression on the people, 
why do we have to “win their hearts and 
minds?” The U.S. did not have to win the 
French when it liberated them from the Ger- 
mans in World War II. 

UN Secretary General U Thant has said, 
“It is nationalism, and not communism that 
animates the resistance movement in Viet- 
nam against all foreigners, and now particu- 
larly against Americans.” 

The Americans are the foreigners in Viet- 
nam; the National Liberation Front and the 
north Vietnamese are not. The Vietnamese 
people must be allowed to settle their own 
problems without outside interference. 


Chinese aggression? 


One also hears the idea that the U.S. must 
fight in Vietnam because it has to contain 
“Chinese „ The dissenters find this 
concept quite bewildering! While the US. has 
nearly a half million troops in Vietnam, the 
Chinese have no fighting troops in Vietnam. 
While the U.S. is bombing within miles of 
the Chinese border and sometimes over into 
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it, the Chinese are not bombing anywhere, 
let alone near U.S. borders. While the U.S. has 
military bases encircling China, China has 
no military bases off her soil, let alone sur- 
rounding the U.S. 

The dissenters ask, Where is there evidence 
of Chinese aggression? They say: 

Certainly the aid it has given north Viet- 
nam in the form of military equipment and 
advisors cannot be called “aggression”. (The 
U.S. is providing military equipment and 
“advisors” to many countries in the world 
today.) 

Certainly the conflicts with India over dis- 
puted border territory cannot be called ag- 
gression. (The U.S. engaged in many conflicts 
over disputed territory in its past.) 

Certainly putting down the rebellion in 
Tibet which has been traditionally recog- 
nized by the U.S. as a region of China cannot 
be called aggression. (The U.S. government 
sent its troops to Mississippi to enforce fed- 
eral laws.) 

Certainly one cannot label as aggression 
China’s sending troops into North Korea only 
after MacArthur’s forces had invaded the 
north and were very close to the Chinese 
border. (If Chinese troops were marching to- 
wards the U.S, border in Mexico would not 
the U.S. claim the right to defend itself?) 
Certainly this action by China cannot illus- 
trate “aggressive” territorial ambitions since 
China withdrew her troops from Korea while 
the U.S. still maintains 50,000 troops in 
South Korea today. 

Certainly, the claim of mainland China to 
Taiwan cannot be called “aggression” any- 
more than Tiwan’s claim to mainland China 
can be called Aggression, Taiwan has been 

as a part of China by the U.S., 
so the question here is not aggression but 
which government is the rightful govern- 
ment of China. 

Certainly, the statements of Mao and Lin 
Piao cannot be labeled “aggressive” for if 
one closely examines these statements urg- 
ing revolution, they would find reference to 
autonomous, self-reliant revolutions within 
countries, NoT liberation by the Chinese. No- 
where in these statments can one find evi- 
dence of Chinese intentions to expand, in- 
vade, or conquer. 

SOLUTION? 

U.S, military policy believed self-defeating 

The dissenters agree with many veteran 
news reporters and U.S. volunteers in Viet- 
nam who believe more people are joining the 
N.LF. due to U.S. military operations and 
policy in the south. They believe that by sup- 
porting a corrupt, unpopular regime which 
has done little to help the plight of the peo- 
ple, by dropping millions of tons of bombs, 
napalm, and toxic chemicals, by destroying 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land by 
defoliation and razing operations, by up- 
rooting whole villages from their ancestral 
homes, by creating millions of refugees 
(thousands being burned and maimed), the 
U.S. is carrying on a self-defeating policy. 
You cannot “win the hearts and minds of 
people” this way! 

The people of the north have rallied to the 
side of the Hanoi government since U.S. 
bombing started; observers visiting there 
say Hanoi, having the support of the people, 
has armed the peasants—something an un- 
popular government such as that in Saigon, 
could never do! 

Traditionally, Vietnamese have felt ani- 
mosity toward the Chinese due to historical 
background; U.S. bombing of the north has 
made a reluctant Hanoi more dependent on 
China for support than it ever was. 

If the U.S. fears an international com- 
munist conspiracy, why is it carrying out a 
policy which only brings the communist 
world closer together? = 


Military victory? 
Some Americans are calling for a military 
victory in Vietnam. The dissenters ask. What 
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will a military solution mean? Will the U.S. 
have to destroy the very people it says it is 
protecting to gain such a victory? Will the 
U.S. have to resort to nuclear weapons in 
pursuit of & military solution? Will the U.S. 
have to indefinitely occupy Vietnam mili- 
tarily to keep the Saigon government in 
power? 

A Washington Post editorial of October 17, 
1967 stated, “civilian casualties are running 
upwards of 100,000 a year . . Some 50,000 
new refugees a month are being generated 
and the estimate of the refugee total is 
4 million—a full quarter of the country’s 
population.” Official sources estimate 2 mil- 
lion refugees. Whatever the number, it is a 
deplorable situation. Roger Hillsman, for- 
mer Under Secretary of State under Ken- 
nedy, said, “We must honestly face the fact 
that it was not Vietcong terrorism that drove 
the refugees from their ancestoral homes to 
the cities and towns .. It was American 
and Vietnamese bombing and shelling.” 

The dissenters say there is no solution 
in a military “victory”—only more hatred for 
Americans by the Vietnamese people, who are 
in ever greater numbers losing their homes 
and families because of American military 
operations. 

Withdrawal? 

For those who say that the U.S. cannot 
withdraw because the result would be a 
blood bath of reprisals against those whom 
we have been supporting, the dissenters ask, 
“What is occurring now if it isn’t an ever- 
growing blood bath?” 

The dissenters feel that the U.S. would not 
lose face by admitting that intervention in 
Vietnam has been a mistake, but would gain 
the respect of world opinion which is so 
heavily against it now. 

They maintain that a carefully planned 
phased military withdrawal by the U.S. would 
be in the interest of all concerned. Some type 
of international supervision could replace 
U.S. military forces to guard against reprisals. 
Provisions could be made for those who wish 
to reside in the U.S. The dissenters claim 
this would result in far less death and de- 
struction, for U.S. actions are creating more 
problems for Vietnam than they are solving. 


What the United States has not done to end 
the conflict 


U.S. policy makers have said that the Hanoi 
government has never shown interest in 
talking peace but the facts are that Hanoi 
has been willing to meet with U.S. repre- 
sentatives in the past. In 1964, Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant set up a meeting in Rangoon, 
Burma, to which the Hanoi government was 
willing to send representatives but the U.S. 
was not, 

Another meeting was planned for Decem- 
ber 1966 in Warsaw, Poland, to which Hanoi 
had agreed to send represeñtatives; but just 
days before the meeting was to take place, 
the U.S. escalated the war, bombing resi- 
dential areas of Hanoi for the first time. 
Hanoi, accusing the U.S. of bad faith, can- 
celled the meeting. The dissenters ask, “Why 
did the U.S. escalate their military actions 
when there was a chance of settling the con- 
flict through negotiations?” 

Three scholars, Schurmann, Scott, and 
Zelnick have written a book called the “Poli- 
tics of Escalation in Vietnam” which cites 
nine critical periods in the course of the war 
in which opportunities were broken off by 
U.S. actions, mostly in the form of military 
escalation. 

The U.S. has not been willing uncondi- 
tionally to stop bombing the north to see if 
peace talks would begin as the Hanoi gov- 
ernment has indicated they could. Instead 
of taking this chance, the U.S. is pursuing 
a course that stands far less chance of stop- 
ping the bloodshed. 

Most important of all, the U.S. has not 
been willing to recognize and deal directly 
with the force it is mainly fighting—the 
NLF. 
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By pursuing its present course of military 
escalation, the U.S. is in for a long, increas- 
ingly costlier war—(1) where trying to solve 
a political problem by a military means will 
bring no real solution, (2) where there is a 
possibility of an endless land war in Asia 
developing, and (3) where there is a possi- 
bility of creating a nuclear holocaust! 

The dissenters are shocked and dismayed 
at the moral decay inherent in our mili 
presence in Vietnam, a decay which is alarm- 
ingly evident on all sides. Our own boys are 
being killed in great numbers for a cause 
many cannot understand. Thousands and 
thousands of innocent people have been 
killed and maimed by our military actions 
in Vietnam, Surely we need not prove that 
we are the wealthiest and greatest military 
power in history. We need to prove our faith 
in mankind and our own moral fiber by 
positive economic leadership and the will to 
settle differences without killing. No other 
course can possibly be contemplated in this 
evolutionary nuclear age. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SENATORIAL STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate, Senate Resolution 266, which 
will be stated by title. 

The BL CLERK. Calendar No. 996, 
Senate Resolution 266, a resolution to 
provide standards of conduct for Mem- 
bers of the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under a previous order, the Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ne business is Senate Resolution 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks at this time will be in the nature 
of an explanation of the provisions of 
Senate Resolution 266. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. McCartxy], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] be listed as coauthors of Senate 
Resolution 266. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, at the 
outset I make the point that I made to 
some extent on Friday, when the sub- 
stance of the resolution was released, 
that we were not undertaking to write 
a police code or any other kind of a code. 
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Rather, the resolution proposes certain 
standards of conduct and regulations re- 
garding the conduct of Senators and 
their staffs and the staff of the Senate, 
and particularly those members of the 
staff who are in more strategic positions. 

Senators, as well as the staff members 
who are selected by the Senators, are 
thought to be at least responsible people 
by their constituents or they would not 
be here. I think a Senator's selection of a 
staff carries the stamp of approval and 
the opinion of the Senator himself as to 
the qualifications of the staff. 

It is no reflection on anyone to pro- 
pose that we adopt these standards and 
regulations, It is an attempt to regulate 
and set out in writing some of the regu- 
lations and standards that we thought 
should apply to the handling of the busi- 
ness of the Senate and even the business 
of a Senator’s office. 

We tried with the greatest emphasis 
to cover the responsibility of Senators 
with respect to staff matters. We tried to 
avoid disturbing that relationship of mu- 
tual respect and responsibility that does 
exist between a Senator and the mem- 
bers of his staff. 

No one realizes more than does a mem- 
ber of our select committee how much 
a Senator is dependent upon his staff 
and the large volume of work that must 
be done. I yield to no other Senator in 
my appreciation for my personal staff 
and its members. I not only have great 
confidence in them, but I also look upon 
them and feel about them as I do about 
personal friends. I also feel that way 
about the Senate staff that I have had 
the privilege to know. 

I emphasize that fact in the begin- 
ning of my remarks so that anything 
that is said hereafter will be certain to 
be fully understood. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now al- 
most 200 years old, and it has not here- 
tofore had any existing written stand- 
ards of conduct. It has, nevertheless, been 
able to police itself rather well in a way 
and has been able to meet the problems 
as they arose under standards that were 
found to be generally acceptable at the 
time. 

We do not pretend to displace those 
backgrounds of precedents concerning 
standards and trust and the fiduciary 
relationship of the Senate with the peo- 
ple and a Senator’s obligations. 

We do not try to write a full code 
of regulations. However, we do set forth 
in the very beginning that our effort is 
merely to add rules and not to replace 
that great body of unwritten but gen- 
erally accepted standards that will, of 
course, continue in effect. 

We propose to complement those 
standards and, so far as these rules go, 
a great many of them relate to problems 
that have arisen by reason of the tre- 
mendously increased cost of holding of- 
fice, the cost that goes with attending 
to the regular duties, the semiofficial 
duties, the semipublic duties, and also 
the tremendous cost involved in cam- 
paigns for reelection. 

I have some figures, to which I will 
refer later, which underscore with em- 
phasis that amount. 

In a sort of preamble to these rules, 
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we point out with pride that public office 
is a public trust. Not many months ago, I 
delivered a speech to a group of fine 
young people, in which I brought out that 
point. One fine young man afterward 
said, “What do you mean, ‘public trust’?” 
He impressed me with the fact that he 
had never heard this explained or gone 
into or emphasized—not sufficiently, 
anyway. I believe that one of the reasons 
why we have unsettled conditions in these 
times is that we have not emphasized 
this fact sufficiently. 

So by this language we reaffirm the 
idea that has come down throughout the 
history of our great Nation, that public 
office is still a public trust. It is a rule, 
a guide to conduct as an officer; and it 
has been the rule and guide in our writ- 
ing these proposed additional rules of the 
Senate. I believe if we consider them in 
the light of our background, we will un- 
derstand them better and will be able to 
live up to them easier. 

I wish to point out that nothing con- 
tained in this code proposes a penalty or 
a sanction or a sentence for violation. 
The reason for that is simple. The rule 
carries with it the situation under which 
it would be enforced if there is a viola- 
tion of these rules. Put in simple lan- 
guage, it would be a possible ground for 
consideration of the censure or other rep- 
rimand of a Senator, or even for his 
expulsion. I judge that in the case of 
minor violations, it will be well under- 
stood that all that would be necessary 
to correct the situation would be to call 
it to the attention of the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
by the very nature of things a willful 
violation of the rule would naturally be 
considered, but if it came to the floor of 
the Senate, as being a matter that could 
be considered by this body, whether or 
not it was controlling, would depend up- 
on the facts in the proposed reprimand, 
censure, or even expulsion of a Senator. 

As to a staff member, it would certainly 
make him ineligible to receive further 
compensation out of the funds of the 
Senate. A very ordinary resolution to 
that effect would control. 

I would think that most of these viola- 
tions that would come along would be 
minor, and more or less an omission 
rather than a commission, and that 
when called on there would be an im- 
mediate and full faith correction by the 
Senator or staff member involved. Cer- 
tainly a willful violation would be evi- 
dence in any proceeding involving the 
conduct of a Senator. 

In going into these different proposed 
rules, the committee approached the 
matter in this way. What is the problem 
in this field? What is the problem con- 
nected with this subject matter? 

I was trying to state the problem 
generally and then give the considera- 
tions that were weighed by the commit- 
tee, the conclusions of the committee 
with respect to an adequate remedy, and 
something about how the rule would op- 
erate. As a part of the legislative history, 
I shall have some prepared remarks to 
make later, but I wish now to discuss 
these matters from the standpoint I have 
already outlined. 

With respect to, “What was the prob- 
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lem”? the first rule applies to outside 
business. This is found on page 2 of the 
resolution, proposed rule XLI, and is 
covered on page 6 of the report. 

With respect to outside business, the 
financial or professional activity or em- 
ployment by officers or employees, the 
problem there is, What kind of outside 
business, if any, financial or professional 
activity is going to be allowed officers or 
employees of the Senate, and, What will 
be the regulations that will pertain 
thereto. 

One of the simplest things to be done 
would be to provide that they should not 
have any outside employment of any kind 
or any outside activities of any kind. This 
would be a very harsh rule, indeed. It 
would preclude one from continuing any 
activity he had when he accepted the 
employment and some of these employ- 
ments are temporary, based on control of 
the Senate. Certainly, the tenure of a 
Senator himself is uncertain. The Sena- 
tor could not get the caliber of men he 
needs to take top positions on his staff. 
They could not continue the livelihood 
of some men, and in certain businesses 
the activities do not conflict with duties. 

We found that many Senators had 
part-time emplo;ees and employees back 
in their States. These are people who go 
into trouble spots with respect to prob- 
lems that arise in regard to constituents. 

That was another reason why we could 
not impose simply total prohibition, but 
at the same time the evidence was over- 
whelming that these things lead to 
trouble, embarrassment, and reflection 
on the Senate. There had been an out- 
standing case here in the Senate within 
the last few years. 

After they have gone so far and so 
long, their actions reflect on all of us. It 
all reflects on every Member of this 
body and upon the institution as a whole. 

By the way, we found that the Senate 
now has more than 3,000 employees— 
that is, the Senate directly and the mem- 
bers of the Senators’ staffs. The number 
was but a few hundred not many years 
ago. So the complexity of our activity 
demonstrates the need for some kind of 
regulation. The regulation that is pro- 
posed will apply, though, only to about 
600 employees, so far as the making of 
reports is concerned. 

Finally, we seek to leave to Senators 
the determination of the obligations 
of their staff members, so as not to dis- 
turb the close relationship and affinity 
that should exist between a staff mem- 
ber and the Senator by whom he is em- 
ployed. Further, we have tried to leave 
the clear responsibility upon the Senator 
himself. 

So we have written a very simple rule 
and have then provided for its enforce- 
ment: 

1. No officer or employee whose salary is 
paid by the Senate— 


As I have said, that applies to an em- 
ployee of the Senate or to a Senator— 
may engage in any business, financial, or 
professional activity or employment for com- 
pensation or gain unless— 

(a) the activity or employment is not in- 
consistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his official duties; and 

(b) he has reported in writing the activ- 
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ity or employment to and has received per- 
mission from the Member of the Senate or 
Officer of the Senate charged with supervision 
of the officer or employee by this rule. 


In other words, the responsibility is 
placed on the employee to disclose fully 
to his employer what business, financial, 
professional activity, or employment for 
compensation he has at that time, and 
also the responsibility to disclose any 
after-acquired business, financial, pro- 
fessional activity, or employment for 
compensation or gain that he may have. 
It is his duty to disclose all of that in 
writing to the Senator, or to the official 
of this body who is responsible for em- 
ploying those who work for the Senate 
itself. The employee has to make a judg- 
ment and then set it down in writing, all 
of these activities and whether, in his 
judgment, they are consistent with the 
conscientious performance of his duties. 
Then, after that is done, the Senator 
himself must make a judgment. There is 
no particular penalty involved. It is not 
spelled out. But the Senator must make 
a judgment from the facts presented to 
him whether the activities are consistent 
with the discharge of that duty. That 
brings everything out in the open, mak- 
ing a judgment on both men which they 
will have to live with later. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do I correctly 
understand that an employee is expected 
to report all outside activities that bring 
him in any income, whether they can be 
regarded as being inconsistent with his 
duties or not; and having reported them 
to his employer, the employer and he 
would have occasion to look at the report 
to see whether there was any conflict of 
interest or any impropriety of a person 
being engaged in a particular business? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct 
in stating it. The spirit of the rule is that 
all activities of a prospective staff mem- 
ber will be disclosed to a Senator in writ- 
ing, as to what those activities are, the 
businesses engaged in, whether the staff 
member has any professional activities, 
such as practicing law, or being a writer. 
Then the Senator would necessarily have 
to make a judgment on that and if there 
was any disagreement between the Sen- 
ator and the staff member, the staff 
member would have to drop those ac- 
tivities or he would not be employed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand it, in some cases there may be sit- 
uations where the person had a small 
business prior to coming into the Gov- 
ernment and he has made arrangements 
with others to take care of the details of 
that business. In the event that this per- 
son is hired as a full-time employee and 
he still has that full-time business, what 
would the committee’s recommendation 
be in that kind of situation? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a difficult mat- 
ter fully to clarify. We did not spell it 
out any further than we did. The Sena- 
tor himself will have to make that judg- 
ment as to whether activities or prior 
employment would render a man’s work 
for the Senate inconsistent with the per- 
formance of his duties. The Senator has 
to act on that, because the report is be- 
fore him in writing, the man is applying 
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as a prospective employee, and if he does 
not fully disclose his activities in the re- 
port and it comes up later and the Sena- 
tor has reason to have acted on what he 
had in the report before him, that would 
be a matter of judgment. It is just a 
regulation to that extent. It does not try 
to put the idea of employing a staff mem- 
ber such as we would a laborer in the 
labor market. It cannot be done that 
way. 

We had the idea of putting in this reg- 
ulation to that extent. We had to de- 
signate those who would be responsible, 
and a Senator is responsible for his own 
staff members, of course. If a Senator is 
chairman of a committee, he is responsi- 
ble for his committee staff members. We 
put that in here. Some of the commit- 
tees, of course, are very large. We pro- 
vide that if a subcommittee is operating 
on funds expressly authorized by the 
Senate, then the subcommittee chairman 
would be responsible for his staff mem- 
bers. We are not particularly wedded to 
that point, but we thought it was fair to 
chairmen of such subcommittees. There- 
fore, the regulation tries to bring out the 
facts to start with, and tries to get a 
judgment out of Senators. 

It is an insurance to the Senate. Let 
me illustrate: the minority leader or the 
majority leader may wish to bring a man 
into the very bosom of the Senate. They 
would be responsible for making a judg- 
ment beforehand about such a man’s 
outside activities. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do I correctly 
understand that the rule goes to the dis- 
closure, that the rule does not seek to 
limit in any respect the extent of the 
outside activities of an employee? But, 
as I understand it—correctly, I hope—it 
is where something of an unwritten rule 
comes into effect, that a Senator should 
perhaps consider whether an employee 
can properly discharge the functions of 
his office, or the responsibility he owes 
to a committee, if his activities are such 
that they require a great deal of his time 
over and beyond the time available to 
work for the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Thus far, let 
me say, I have never inquired of staff 
members on the committee, on one of 
which I happen to be chairman, for 
example, just what they do with their 
time after they have done a day’s work 
for the Senate, as long as they do a full 
day’s work in the Senate. The rule, as 
I understand it, would impose a responsi- 
bility on the committee chairman to do 
something about what the people are do- 
ing to advance their private accounts 
when they are not working on Senate 
time—that is, after the office closes for 
the day. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is correct. 

It is not a matter of merely policing 
everyone all the time, but there is im- 
posed on a Senator as chairman of a 
committee—the Senator from Louisiana 
as chairman of the Finance Committee, 
for example—a general obligation to 
have the reports brought to his atten- 
tion and to make judgments on them. 
That would have to be supplemented 
whenever new activities occurred, and 
the Senator would have to pass on them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
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impose two responsibilities on the com- 
mittee chairman: One, to decide whether 
there was any conflict of interest and, 
two, to pass judgment on whether a per- 
son with that much outside activity 
could be devoting a proper amount of 
time and attention to the assigned work 
of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator would 
have to make a judgment on that. There 
is no way that I know of where the 
Senator would be held to a microscopic 
responsibility in this, but he would have 
a general obligation to the Senate. I 
think that would change the atmosphere 
as to some of the cases we have had 
happen. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the rule being proposed—and I 
intend to vote for it—will, for the future, 
impose on both Senators and on commit- 
tee chairmen what has not been regarded 
as their responsibility to this point; that 
is, it would seem to put the burden on 
Senators to pass judgment on whether or 
not an employee whose principal activi- 
ties involved outside work, who has not 
a great deal of work to do for the com- 
mittee or for the staff, but who is devot- 
ing most of his time to his private busi- 
ness, should serve on that basis. 

Mr, STENNIS. That is correct. There 
are sO Many employees now, more than 
3,000 of them, and so much is going on, 
that they can get into or be in, that it 
was thought there had to be some respon- 
sibility assigned to whoever signs the 
vouchers. 

We on the part of the committee do 
not want to convert this into a snooping 
expedition, acting that way all the time, 
or destroy the relationship between the 
Senator and his staff; so the committee 
devised this rule, which would put the 
responsibility on the staff member to 
bring in the facts and the Senator would 
make the judgment on it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think the 
committee has served the Senate well in 
this regard. It is quite possible that some 
of the employee’s outside activities might 
tend to affect his recommendations or his 
suggestions to the chairman or a Senator. 
If there is some outside business that 
might color his judgment, it would be 
well that we know about it. I think it is 
a worthwhile rule. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, and the Senator 
would make his judgment on it, and the 
Senate could look to the Senator when 
the matter came up, not to try to punish, 
but to state that here is the set of facts 
and here is its responsibilities under the 
rule. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I want to yield to every 
Senator who wants me to yield. I do not 
know whether I should let the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] proceed, or 
yield at this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Alphabetically, is all right. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is always in order. I yield to him. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want to commend the 
committee for doing the best it could 
with an almost impossible assignment. 

Is there any limit as to what an em- 
ployee of the Senate might earn, in addi- 
tion to the remuneration of the Senate, 
with the consent of his adviser? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; we did not put a 
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ceiling on it. That is up to the judgment 
of the Senator, as I say. 

Mr. AIKEN. However, if he, the em- 
ployee, is compensated at the rate of 
$15,000 a year or more, he is required to 
make a confidential report to the Comp- 
troller General of his earnings or in- 
come? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. If he were compensated 
at the rate of $14,000 and earned $35,000 
a year outside working hours in the Sen- 
ate, he would not have to report that. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. He would not have to 
make a report; that is true. We used that 
amount as the cutoff spot. But the Sen- 
ator would still have to make a judgment 
on these matters and have to assume 
that responsibility when the staff mem- 
ber was initially employed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will go along with that, 
but I will say that Senators have a con- 
siderable responsibility with what they 
have at the present time without super- 
vising the personal affairs of their 
employees. 

Speaking of Senators, I notice that a 
Senator may not receive a gift in the 
aggregate amount of $50 or more from 
any single source except a gift from his 
spouse, child, or parent. Is there any- 
thing to prohibit a Senator’s spouse from 
receiving a gift of, let us say, a refrigera- 
tor or a television set or something that 
might cost in the neighborhood of $500? 
Is he responsible for all the activities of 
his spouse? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; we did not go into 
the field of the spouse at all, It is in- 
volved incidentally with reference to the 
proposal regarding the income tax re- 
turn, if it be a joint return. We did not 
feel that we had any direct jurisdiction 
over the spouse. Now, that can come up 
as a matter of fact and proof with refer- 
ence to a case. 

Mr. AIKEN. Who does have jurisdic- 
tion over a spouse? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not know of any- 
one, unless the Senator from Vermont 
might have a special rule of his own. We 
did not try to reach that far. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand why. 

One other question, and then I am 
through. A Senator is required to report 
the amount of his professional fees—I 
suppose this applies to lawyers—the 
amount or value and source of each fee 
or compensation of $1,000 or more re- 
ceived by him during the preceding year 
from a client for legal service. 

The $1,000 figure intrigues me. Would 
he have to report several $995 legal fees? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; not under the pro- 
visions of this rule. That is the cutoff 
level in making the report. If he belongs 
to a law firm, there are a great many 
fees that would be involved, in the 
amount of $50, $100, $200, and on up. 
We decided that we were really dis- 
criminating there when we selected law- 
yers to make the report, but we passed a 
cutoff. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a member of a large, 
reputable, well-known law firm charged 
a fee of less than $1,000, that would be 
unusual, anyway. 

Mr. STENNIS. Down where I live, no, 
it would not be unusual, if it were less 
than $1,000. 
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Mr. AIKEN. As I said in the begin- 
ning, I am sure the committee did the 
best it could with an almost impossible 
assignment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Most fees would run 
more than $1,000 for handling major 
matters, where a Senator would be in- 
volved in them. 

Mr. AIKEN. Most Senators will be con- 
scientious in following the rules. Once in 
awhile, perhaps, there would be one who 
would not be as conscientious as the 
majority. But I think the committee has 
done the best it could with its assign- 
ment, and it could possibly do some good. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, we hope so, and 
appreciate the attitude of the Senator, 
too, and his estimation of the situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. We just cannot make 
everybody honest by law. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly agree with 
the Senator. We are not dealing with a 
group of criminals, anyway, when we are 
dealing with 100 Senators. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are just trying to 
have some rules. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I was interested in the 
colloquy concerning a $50 gift. Suppose 
the chamber of commerce or a farmers’ 
organization invited me to make a speech 
in North Dakota and sent me a round- 
trip airplane ticket. Is that an expense, 
an honorarium, or a gift? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I do not think it 
is an honorarium, and it is not a gift. It 
is purely reimbursement for out-of- 
pocket money that the Senator would pay 
for the plane ticket. We do not intend to 
regulate that at all. That is just to put a 
man in the place he was in before he left 
here to make the trip. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure Senators 
are aware of the fact that quite a few 
Senators are members of law firms. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Suppose a Senator 
receives from his law firm $2,500 or $5,000 
a year for services. Would he have to 
show how he worked for that? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that whatever he 
receives, whether he works or not, he will 
not have to do anything except account 
for receiving the money? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whether he worked 
for it or whether he simply permitted 
the use of his name in order to get this 
money makes no difference? 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me answer that in 
this way: So far as our requirement that 
he must report it is concerned, he does 
not have to state how much work was 
involved, or explain what he did or how 
much he did. We only require him, under 
this provision, to report it. 

It could later become a question of fact, 
and relevant to some inquiry, where the 
question of how much he did would have 
a bearing upon the true situation. 

But we are merely saying, “You must 
run up a flag here by reporting this.” 
Then the information will be lying there, 
and if anything does come up, at least 
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there will be a starting point from which 
to begin collecting the facts. 

It places Senators on notice that there 
is a requirement of that kind for major 
representation. I would not think of try- 
ing to outlaw the practice of law just 
because a man is in the Senate; but we 
did think there should be some regula- 
tion of it, and this is the extent of the 
proposed regulation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As to filing the list 
of the assets that a Senator has, suppose 
a Senator came into the Senate, let us 
say, as I did, 31 years ago, having bought 
property for $10,000, and that property 
is now worth $500,000. How would he 
have to report that? The amount he paid 
is only $10,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And it has grown in 
value, over 30 years, to where today it is 
worth $500,000. How would that have to 
be reported? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator lists 
whether or not it is $10,000 or more. Items 
worth $10,000 and more are the only 
ones that have to be reported under this 
requirement. If it is a certain piece of 
real estate, say Black Acre, as they used 
to refer to examples in the law books, as 
Black Acre increases in value, at the 
point where it becomes, in his judgment, 
worth more than $10,000, the Senator 
would have to report it. 

Thereafter, the Senator would not have 
to report any more—just at $10,000 or 
above, under this rule. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I to understand, 
then, that when a report is made by a 
Senator, no matter what the property 
cost him, he must more or less state the 
market value at the time he makes his 
report? Is that not what it amounts to? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to read the provision carefully. 
It just requires the reporting of the iden- 
tity of items of real estate or personal 
property having a value of $10,000 or 
more—Senators do not have to state 
what it is worth—which they owned at 
any time during the preceding year. 

So as to the piece of land in question, 
in the year following the year that it 
reached, in the opinion and judgment of 
the Senator, a value of $10,000, he should 
report it. But all the Senator has to do 
is report it as being worth $10,000 or 
more. 

There is the lead. There is the dis- 
closure. There is the identity of each 
interest that he has. It is not hidebound. 
It is not an effort to strip him and force 
him to disclose everything he owns in 
the world; but it is a guideline. 

As the Senator from Louisiana knows, 
in his State and my State we have grow- 
ing timber. Suppose you buy a little piece 
of timberland with $5,000. That is what 
you pay for it. If you cultivate it prop- 
erly, and just let the timber grow, it will 
grow, and sometime, not too long distant, 
perhaps, it will be worth $10,000. That 
is when a Senator would put it down, 
under this rule. When it got to be worth 
$20,000, if you did not cut the timber or 
sell it off, it would still be worth $10,000 
plus; but if you cut it off systematically, 
you take away, every 5 years, the equiv- 
alent of the growth; and there you are, 
but you are disclosing the nature of the 
business you are in. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Let us assume that a 
Senator owned property before he took 
his oath of office, and he never acquired 
any more real estate. Let us say the cost 
of that property was $50,000, and today 
that property is worth $1 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Remember, he did 
not buy any the year before. Would he 
have to report it as being worth $1 mil- 
lion, or $50,000? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think in the first 
year the Senator is in the Senate, and he 
makes a report for that year, he has to 
put down all items of real property or 
personal property worth $10,000 or more 
in value during that preceding year. It 
makes no difference when it acquired 
that value; it had it during that preced- 
ing year. This requirement is stated on 
page 6, in subsection (d). That requires 
a disclosure of the identity of all the 
avenues of business activity a Senator 
might have, without requiring that he 
just tell everything about all of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that, as I have 
previously stated, a Senator would have 
to report more or less the market value 
of his property from year to year? 

Mr, STENNIS. No. I call attention to 
lines 12 and 13 on page 6. He must re- 
port the identity of each interest in real 
or personal property having a value of 
$10,000 or more which he owned at any 
time during the preceding year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. So if the land is identi- 
fied as Black Acre, he would report Black 
Acre, $10,000 or more, and that is it, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Suppose the land was 
acquired, not the preceding year, but 30 
years before. What then? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, if it is worth 
$10,000 or more during the year for 
which the Senator is reporting it, he just 
puts it down at $10,000 plus. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Plus whatever? 

Mr. STENNIS. Just at more than $10,- 
000. We never did attempt to require 
placing any figure on it, above the 
$10,000. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I under- 
stand the Senator, he is simply saying 
that a Senator files a report saying, The 
following is a list of properties I own 
which exceed $10,000 in value: (a) Black 
Acre; (b) 100 acres of land in a certain 
place; (c) 500 shares of stock in x com- 
pany” and so forth. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So each one 
of those items would be expected to have 
a value of $10,000 or more. As I under- 
stand what the Senator is saying, it does 
not place a burden on a Senator to arrive 
at the appraisal of that property; that is 
between him and the tax collector, to 


worry about what it is actually worth. 


But as far as the interest is concerned, it 
is a matter of reporting the property that 
he owns, or the interests he has, each one 
of which exceeds $10,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has stated 
it correctly all the way through. There 
is no appraisal he has to make on each 
of these items, except this: He has to 
make an appraisal to the extent of saying 
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it is worth either $10,000 or more, or less 
than $10,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Irrespective of the 
cost to him? 

Mr. STENNIS. Irrespective of the cost 
to him, and irrespective of the value 
above $10,000. 

I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I just 
wish to make the further point that, as I 
understand it, referring to the example 
quoted by the Senator from Louisiana, a 
Senator does not even have to say “500 
shares of x stocks.” He just says “stock 
in x company worth more than $10,000.” 

Mr. STENNIS. We use the words: 

The identity of each interest in real or per- 


sonal property having a value of $10,000 or 
more— 


pea refer further to fiduciary relation- 
p. 

Those are excellent questions. The pur- 
pose of our effort is to obtain a disclosure 
of all activities in which a Senator is 
engaged and his various interests if they 
amount to $10,000 or more. That infor- 
mation would go on record here for fu- 
ture reference. 

Mr. President, I move on now to an- 
other of the proposed rules. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, what about 
liabilities? Do we have to say that we 
owe X bank $100,000, and Y bank $50,000, 
or do we have to say that we owe more 
than $10,000 to banks A, B, and C? 

Mr. STENNIS. On page 7, section (f) 
reads: 


The identity of each liability of $5,000 or 
more— 


I turn now to page 5 of the resolution, 
proposed rule XLIII entitled, “Political 
Fund Activity by Officers and Em- 
ployees.” 

We were talking about outside employ- 
ment a moment ago. However, this is 
pertinent to the political fund activities 
of officers and employees. This gets right 
down to the very heart of a Senator’s ac- 
tivities because it pertains to campaign 
funds. And it gets down to the matter of 
any employee on the Senate floor having 
anything to do moneywise with the cam- 
paign of any Senator or any prospective 
Senator. It prohibits these employees 
from taking part in it. That is the sub- 
stance of the proposal. 

It reads: 

No officer or employee whose salary is paid 
by the Senate— 


That means officers of the Senate or 
Senate employees, meaning a Senator’s 
staff as well as Senate staff. 

I continue to read: 
whose salary is paid by the Senate may re- 
ceive, solicit, be the custodian of, or dis- 
tribute any funds in connection with any 
campaign for the nomination for election, or 
the election of any individual to be a Mem- 
ber of the Senate or to any other Federal 
office. 


That proposal is rather farreaching, 
and it separates the raising and distribu- 
tion of campaign money from members 
of the official staff. And it separates from 
them also the raising of campaign money 
for a candidate for any Federal ofice, 
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referring to things such as testimonial 
dinners or fund-raising events for the 
President or Vice President or prospec- 
tive President or prospective Vice Presi- 
dent of the minority party. It literally 
removes these employees from such ac- 
tivities with one exception that I will em- 
phasize in a minute, and it is a rather 
far-reaching rule. 

A proposal was made not to let the 
staff members have anything to do with 
a Senator’s reelection. However, we 
unanimously opposed that on the simple 
ground that the staff is a necessary part 
of the operation and must work up the 
facts on which the Senator acts. The 
staff must supply the Senator with in- 
formation. They hold conferences for 
him with people who come to see him. 
They are a part of his thinking. This has 
to be so considering the volume of busi- 
ness we do. How could a Senator present 
the record he has made on the floor of 
the Senate and in committees without 
having at least some of the employees 
help him make that record and present 
it to the people? So we totally ruled out 
the idea of prohibiting staff members 
from taking part in the campaigns for 
the nomination or renomination of Sen- 
ators. Governors run against Senators, 
incidentally, and they have their staff 
members participate, and they must have 
them. They are running on their record, 
partly, too. So, I do not say that in 
criticism at all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I applaud the decision of the select com- 
mittee in that regard. Some of these em- 
ployees have their own jobs at stake in 
that campaign. They are not protected 
by civil service. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
It is so much a part of the multitudinous 
duties of a Senator that I would not 
think of trying to separate them. We 
think people understand that. 

There is a question involved in whether 
a highly paid staff member should be out 
raising money. That is sometimes done. 
There are questions involving other 
services. 

We decided that ought to be prohib- 
ited. We decided to put this proposed rule 
to the Senate, a rule that would prohibit 
a lot of things that went on prior to the 
investigation by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration on the case that is 
still pending in court. I do not name the 
case because I do not think the name 
should be put in the RECORD. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT, The Senator has made 
the point that this takes out the activi- 
ties of a Senator’s personal staff member, 
but it also takes out any fund-raising 
activities by members of the Senate 
committees with which the Senator may 
be connected. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct, 
and I think that is important. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, speak- 
ing as a member of the minority, on the 
committees with which I am connected, 
the majority staff people outnumber the 
minority by 6, 7, 8, or 10 to 1. I think it is 
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very wise and proper that the staff mem- 
bers of committees should be forbidden 
to be active in the raising of funds for 
their friends. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for the very fine contribu- 
tion he has made here. 

We found that the matter mentioned 
by the Senator and other matters that 
are well known to everyone have been 
abused a great deal. 

We made an exception in the sentence 
beginning on line 8 of page 5. 

I read that sentence: 

This prohibition does not apply to an as- 
sistant to a Senator if the assistant, with 
the express approval of the Senator, receives 
the funds solely to transmit them either to 
the candidate or to the treasurer of a polit- 
ical committee, in accordance with Federal 
law. 


That refers merely to mail coming in 
with checks enclosed or to people who 
come by a Senator’s office and want to 
leave a little contribution for his 
campaign. 

Some designated staff member will be 
eligible to receive that money solely for 
the purpose of transmitting it on to the 
Senator. 

This cuts pretty hard and hits rather 
far. A Senator may have an adminis- 
trative assistant who knows all the Sen- 
ator’s friends in his State. Perhaps by 
custom, and in a very high mannered 
way, he has helped to raise money and 
bring in the campaign funds that are so 
essential, This proposal would put him 
out of business. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky next. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and the other 
members of his committee on bringing 
this resolution before the Senator. In my 
opinion, it makes a significant improve- 
ment in the standards of ethics which 
we Members of the Senate will be called 
upon to comply with in the future. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. The Senator's pre- 
vious work on this subject was helpful to 
the committee; I assure him of that. We 
took advantage of the work he had done. 
He will find that a good many of these 
lines originated in his proposed reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CLARK. I appreciate the Senator’s 
kind words. He will recall that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] also 
has done fine work in this regard. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is true. I am 
glad to bring that out at this time. I was 
thinking primarily of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania because he is on his feet. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
Jersey and I are in accord with the views 
expressed by the Senator from Kentucky 
in his supplemental views. We believe 
they are wise and desirable. We under- 
stand that the Senator from Kentucky 
is not in the mood to propose amend- 
ments himself, but the Senator from New 
Jersey and I would like to bring such 
amendments forward. We would like to 
have them printed and have the oppor- 
tunity to circulate them. May I have the 
assurance of the Senator from Missis- 
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sippi that the resolution we are consider- 
ing will not be pressed to a vote today? 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, of course. The com- 
mittee wants the resolution to be fully 
understood and agreed to only after it 
is fully understood. However, we hope 
that there will not be prolonged debate. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania are not accustomed to filibustering. 

Mr. STENNIS. But they know how to 
when it is necessary. I have found that 
out. They know how to filibuster if they 
think it is necessary. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first I 
shall comment on the reference to me 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
with respect to the disclosure rule rec- 
ommended. I made my case for public 
disclosure in committee. I have stated 
my continuing position in my separate 
views, and, as I have said, I shall adhere 
to that position and support public dis- 
closure. 

I shall return now to the rule dealing 
with the activities of an employee in 
connection with elections. It should be 
emphasized that if an employee performs 
what I would term a “ministerial act“ 
simply the act, in effect, of receiving and 
transferring a contribution to a proper 
authority—it is not forbidden by the rule. 
But it must be made clear that it is in- 
tended that the employee transfer the 
contribution to the Senator, who, under 
the law, must report, or to a political 
committee which, under the law, must 
report. 

One problem connected with this situ- 
ation is that of defects in the present 
Corrupt Practices Act, which does not 
require every political committee to re- 
port. But the Senate has passed a very 
improved Corrupt Practices Act, which is 
still languishing in the House. That Sen- 
ate version would close the loopholes. It 
requires every political committee and 
every Senator to report political contri- 
butions annually, rather than only when 
the Senator becomes a candidate. 

It is intended by the committee in this 
section dealing with employees that an 
employee shall not solicit political con- 
tributions, that he shall not distribute 
them, or have their custody. An employee 
can only, when so designated, receive 
such contributions and transfer them to 
the Senator or a political committee, 
both having a duty to report publicly. 

The proposed rule grew out of experi- 
ence in the Baker investigation, I recall 
that when the Rules Committee finished 
its work, I recommended its adoption at 
that time. It has been improved by the 
committee. Its purpose is to remove the 
source of corruption, or possibility or 
temptation of corruption and influence. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. I especially thank him on 
behalf of the committee for his far- 
reaching contribution, as well as for his 
fine influence with the members of the 
committee in preparing these recom- 
mendations. 

The recommendations may look simple 
on paper, but I assure Senators that it 
is difficult to put everything together 
with fairness to everyone and with fair- 
ness to the Senate as an institution. All 
of us thought of the Senate as an insti- 
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tution and not as an ordinary corporate 
body. It is the people’s institution. 

I thank the Senator again for his 
remarks. 

I also wish to thank with emphasis the 
Senator from New Jersey, for the work 
he has done on the subject. We had 
before us the resolution he introduced 
and what he had said, and it was indeed 
helpful. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. I join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing gratitude to the Senator and his 
committee for the hard work they have 
done on this matter. 

I have a question at the moment with 
respect to this particular section, and I 
would be grateful for an answer to it or 
further development of it. 

How far does this exception go? That 
is my question, really. Suppose an assist- 
ant meets the second sentence of sub- 
section 1 by transmitting all the money 
that he gets either to the Senator or to 
a committee, and in either case it must 
be reported. If he does that, may he be 
an active solicitor of funds? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. This rule has been 
drawn carefully. It uses the words “re- 
ceive, solicit, be the custodian of, or dis- 
tribute any funds in connection with any 
campaign.” None of those words is used 
in the exception. It just says “receives 
the funds solely to transmit them.” And 
he must have the prior approval of his 
Senator. He can only transmit them then 
to the Senator, presumably as they come 
in, or to the treasurer of a political 
committee. 

Mr. CASE. So the only exception is 
what the Senator from Kentucky re- 
ferred to as the ministerial act of taking 
the money, which he had nothing to do 
with collecting, but which came into his 
hands as the office head or something of 
that sort, and handing it over to the 
Senator or a committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. Pre- 
sumably, whoever opens the mail would 
automatically pass it to his desk, and 
then he would transmit it, under this 
clause, and that it is. 

Mr. CASE. There are people who have 
been associated with us for years and 
years—and with our campaigns for that 
length of time, too—and who, as the Sen- 
ator remarked earlier, are as familiar 
with the constituencies we represent as 
we are, and in many cases more so. It has 
been the practice of many Members of 
the Senate, when election time comes 
around, to lift a person from his staff, 
eliminate him from the staff, and have 
him paid by a campaign committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Activity of such a person, 
when he is not on the Senate payroll, 
would not be covered by this language, I 
take it. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. We 
could not cover it. If he disassociates 
himself from being a Senate employee, 
whose salary is paid by the Senate, he is 
not covered by this rule. 

Mr. CASE. I do not see how it could 
be covered. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a separate juris- 
diction. Whenever they do that, they are 
no longer staff members. 
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I believe that some Senators. would 
feel they have to do that, or want to do it, 
at least. But that is a different matter. 

I believe that this is a wise rule, every- 
thing considered, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I join my colleagues in 
expressing commendation to the distin- 
guished Senator for dealing with a diffi- 
cult and complicated subject, in which 
fine distinctions have to be drawn. He 
and his associates on the committee have 
done it very well. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator, 
and I accept the compliment on behalf of 
the entire committee. We worked to- 
gether. 

Mr. COTTON. The only item in the en- 
tire set of recommendations that troubles 
the Senator from New Hampshire is the 
recommendation that has just been un- 
der discussion. I can readily appreciate 
the reason for it, I can understand why 
employees of the Senate should be pre- 
cluded from campaign activities and cer- 
tainly from soliciting funds. 

However, I believe that a Senator’s own 
administrative assistant in most cases 
occupies a peculiar relationship of com- 
plete intimacy with the Senator and with 
all his political activities. 

Usually he is a person of longstanding 
service with the Senator. He almost in- 
variably comes from the home State of 
the Senator. In the matter of soliciting 
funds, if any one person were excepted 
that person might be the Senator's ad- 
ministrative assistant. If his activities 
were restricted to the State which the 
Senator represents, it would seem to me 
to be a sufficient safeguard. This matter 
of having a staff running around in this 
city or that city, up in New York, or 
somewhere else, soliciting funds is one 
thing; but what is done in the Senator’s 
own State is another matter. 

For instance, my administrative as- 
sistant was for many years administra- 
tive assistant to the late Senator Bridges. 
He has been with me ever since the death 
of Senator Bridges. He knows New 
Hampshire as few other people do. I do 
not doubt that the citizens of Mississippi 
and New Jersey, and other States, are 
very generous and they might even press 
contributions on Senators. But New 
Hampshire Yankees are a little different 
breed. A Senator’s local finance commit- 
tee might be made up of bankers, but 
it is pretty hard to find a banker or 
anyone else in a given community who 
knows that John Jones regularly gives 
$25 or $50 to a Senator’s campaign, when 
requested, and yet it is necessary for 
someone to go to such supporters and 
remind them of their commitment or 
previous practice. Additionally, bankers 
and other business executives have 
limited time to solicit small contributions. 

That is the kind of legwork for which 
one has to depend on someone who 
knows the people and someone closely 
associated with them. I cannot see much 
danger of scandal in proper conduct from 
the activity of an administrative assist- 
ant confined to the State, because what 
he does there is pretty well known. It is 
in the public view and he is dealing with 
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constituents. I almost wish it had been 
possible to make that a carefully couched 
exception. I merely mention that point, 
but it is not a serious matter. 

In my opinion the entire report is an 
excellent contribution. 

(At this point, Mr. Montoya assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield in just a 
moment. 

I emphasized a few moments ago the 
intimacy and need for those persons to 
help the Senator in his campaign, and 
the record there as far as that went. 

However, on the matter of adminis- 
trative assistants, or one of equal tenure 
in his office, we decided that the Senate 
had better make a new start and handle 
those matters in a nonofiicial way. This, 
of course, applies only to campaign 
funds; that is, when the campaign is 
more or less in progress. Of course, that 
is a relative term, too, according to 
State law, but that was the unanimous 
view of the committee, 

If any hardship is worked on anyone 
we certainly regret it greatly but at 
the same time we thought, all matters 
considered, we should make a new start. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
happy to commend the chairman and 
his committee for a fine piece of work. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. With respect to the 
inquiry of the Senator from New Jersey, 
I would like to know what happens after 
the administrative assistant has been 
off the staff. Would he lose his pension 
rights? For instance, I had an assistant 
for 20 years. N 

Mr. STENNIS. I think not. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The custom is, I think, that 
people are taken off the staff for the 
minimum amount, so that their salary 
is not being paid by the Government, 
but the continuity of service is main- 
tained. This is the customary practice. 
i Mr. STENNIS. Then, he would not 
ose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He would not. 

Mr. STENNIS. He would not lose 
rights he had already accrued. When 
the continuity picked up or when he was 
restored to the staff I think it would con- 
tinue to accrue. The time he was off the 
staff would not be covered, of course, if 
that course were taken. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He would have the 
same rights. In 4 months, 5 months, or 
6 months he could come back on the 
staff with the same rights; or has he 
lost his pension rights? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think he loses 
his accrued rights such as health and 
insurance benefits. During those 4 
months that he was off the staff he 
would not be covered, but he would cer- 
tainly have his accrued rights toward 
retirement and they would be reinstated 
when he became active again. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire for his state- 
ment. 
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We all trust these administrative as- 
sistants. We think they are fine people, 
and they are. I do not think we should 
jeopardize their position by taking them 
off the payroll for 3 months or 6 months. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be a mat- 
ter of judgment for the Senator him- 
self. I am sure that, as a possibility, it 
could be done. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish to be sure that I 
am right about this. With reference to a 
Senator’s employees and particularly his 
principal assistants, being exempt from 
the Hatch Act, is it clear there is nothing 
in the recommendations of the commit- 
tee would preclude such assistants re- 
maining on a Senator’s payroll so that 
they would not lose any time in gaining 
retirement; and they still could partici- 
pate in the Senator’s campaign in any 
way except raising money. Is that right? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is a fair 
statement of the proposed rule. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. But they are taken out 
of this raising of money. 

Proposed rule XLIII reads: 

No officer or employee whose salary is paid 
by the Senate may receive, solicit, be cus- 
todian of, or distribute any funds— 


And that is what we are talking 
about— 


in connection with any campaign for the 
nomination for election— 


They would be cut off from that except 
to transmit, as I have said. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I believe the point em- 
phasized by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is very well taken, because even 
though they may not lose their retire- 
ment, they would delay their retirement. 
I believe that almost any administrative 
assistant would be unhappy about hav- 
ing retirement interrupted. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. 

Mr. COTTON. Second, the situation 
has now come to the point where an ad- 
ministrative assistant gets nearly as 
much salary as a Senator does. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish to get in this 
plug. I do not care if the Senate insists 
on our disclosing our worth. I am worth 
so little it would not bother me. How- 
ever, I am in no position to take an ad- 
ministrative assistant off the payroll and 
pay him myself out of any funds I have, 
or pay him during the interim campaign. 

As I have said, I wanted to make sure 
that soliciting money for the campaign is 
the only matter precluded. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct on that point. The com- 
mittee carefully avoided intruding on 
the Senator in that way. 

Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask, in order to understand better myself, 
what the committee does recommend and 
what it does not recommend in further 
regard to the question posed by the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from New Mexico. It 
would be my feeling that if an admin- 
istrative assistant did not enter into the 
collection of funds, as is spelled out by 
rule XLIII on page 5, there would be no 
reason why he should have to suspend 
participation as a particular employee of 
a Senator during the time of a campaign. 
In my case, that may be some time, and 
I may not ever run again. Imay. Iam not 
saying that, but assuming that the aver- 
age Senator will be running again, it 
would seem to me to be unjust and unfair 
to an administrative assistant to expect 
that he should voluntarily forgo the 
benefits of normal remuneration to 
which he would be entitled. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is clear to the Sena- 
tor that there is no prohibition on any 
staff member any time during a cam- 
paign. Their pay is not to be stopped or 
any benefits denied in any way unless 
they go out and violate the rule about 
money, receiving or soliciting funds for 
an election; otherwise, they are free to 
help out with the record, and the cam- 
paign, and to help get up speeches, and 
so forth. A Senator can go to a com- 
mittee staff member and get his help 
to delve into the record as to what a 
Senator did about a certain bill, or what 
the issues were on certain committee 
votes. Senators have to have access to 
all of that. The rule would not prohibit 
that. It just takes him out of fund rais- 


ing. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in what I 
am about to say I mean to be as im- 
personal and objective as I can. The rule 
is limited to the handling of campaign 
money, to the solicitation of such money 
by an employee, to its custody and dis- 
tribution all of which is prohibited. It 
states expressly that an employee may 
receive funds only in a ministerial way, 
merely to transmit funds to the proper 
person, to a Senator or a campaign com- 
mittee, required to report publicly. 

Questions have been asked as to what 
the committee would recommend on 
specific situations. I do not think that is 
our duty at this time to prejudge every 
situation. We are dealing with a specific 
question—that of the handling of cam- 
paign funds by an employee. There is a 
background—an actual situation—the 
Baker case—which caused us to recom- 
mend the rule. We know, having been in 
politics—all of us, for many years—that 
the use of campaign funds always poses 
a problem. There are loopholes in the 
Corrupt Practices Act which the Senate 
is now making an effort to correct. We 
have based our recommendations very 
much on the unanimous decision of the 
Senate last year when it voted to amend 
a new Corrupt Practices Act. 

I would say that this question of how 
many employees are used in a campaign 
is one we cannot deal with now. It seems 
to address itself to the judgment and the 
sense of propriety of each Senate. Speak- 
ing for myself, I do not think it would be 
appropriate if we turned our entire office 
to running a campaign. I believe there 
are limits. But that question is not before 
us at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

I want now to yield to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. He is about 
ready to make his remarks on the bill as 
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a whole, and I want to yield to him as 
soon as I can. 

I yield to the Senator now for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNETT. I left the Chamber to 
try and get a definitive answer to the 
question raised by the Senator from New 
Mexico. If an employee leaves the employ 
of the Senate temporarily, his benefits, 
under retirement and insurance policies, 
stop subject to the following exceptions: 

His retirement benefits stop the day 
he leaves. His life insurance continues for 
31 days and then stops. His health and 
accident insurance continues for 31 days 
after the end of the month in which he 
stops. But when he returns to the payroll, 
he can reinstate all of these without any 
penalty. Thus, all he loses is the coverage 
or the benefits in the case of retirement, 
the entire period he is off, and in the case 
of the insurance, the period minus the 
grace period that follows after his leay- 
ing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very good. I thank the 
Senator very much for the added 
information. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, but first let me 
say that all members of the committee 
are more than willing to try to answer 
any questions we possibly can. I think 
those present in the Chamber show an 
interest which makes us eager to try to 
answer all their questions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the committee has done a very fine 
job. Iam concerned about this particular 
point, however. Speaking from experi- 
ence, when a Senator runs for office and 
he is successful, he offers a good job 
at least to one person who has helped him 
get elected. That person is the one who 
has been most helpful and most instru- 
mental in getting him elected. Thus, he 
usually brings in one person with him 
who knows the State or the area the Sen- 
ator serves, and who understands how 
to carry on a campaign and what the 
problems are. That one person is usually 
the one the Senator can trust and rely 
upon the most. That person is usually the 
top secretary or administrative assistant. 
Then, when the Senator goes to cam- 
paign for office, that is the one person 
he knows and needs the most. 

Under this regulation, it will be nec- 
essary to take off the payroll the par- 
ticular person the Senator can trust and 
rely upon most. Usually, if a Senator has 
an administrative assistant, he has ex- 
plicit confidence in that administrative 
assistant. 

Unless there is some abuse being 
sought to overcome here, of which I am 
not aware, I really feel that there should 
be provision for one person on a Sen- 
ator’s staff to work on a campaign, to 
do anything in the course of a campaign 
that he can do, whether to pay an em- 
ployee, run a sound truck, pay for a bill 
at a hotel, or pay for a radio or television 
broadcast. Of course, there are ways that 
this could be overcome, by taking that 
person off the payroll and giving him 
a leave of absence, which the good, and 
loyal employee would agree to, Iam sure; 
there is no doubt about that, in my mind. 
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But I would wonder why we would 
want to do that, because it would seem 
to me that if a Senator is going to be 
elected to public office, if he is worthy to 
serve again, he has to have someone upon 
whom he can rely and trust to get the job 
done, and that person is usually his ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

I question whether disqualifying the 
administrative assistant from doing all 
the things that he is doing nowadays, 
and does traditionally in connection with 
a campaign, from doing everything with- 
in his power to help his boss win reelec- 
tion will achieve anything of merit. 

The best administrative assistants 
usually quit if their bosses meet defeat 
anyhow. They would not work for some- 
one else. That being the case, I would cer- 
tainly hope that the committee would 
consider the possibility of saying that one 
person—just one—in an office could be 
the handyman or the Man Friday to do 
the job in a campaign which an admin- 
istrative assistant does 6 years in office, 
being the jack-of-all-trades, and the 
troubleshooter that does almost anything 
he can to help his boss. Otherwise, it 
would seem to me, we would impose an 
additional burden on administrative as- 
sistants for no really good reason. 

I am not aware that any administra- 
tive assistant in the course of a campaign 
has done anything besides providing 
loyal support for the man who is his 
superior and his employer. It does seem 
to me that this would create something 
of a problem when the Senator cannot 
use a single employee. 

I would think it would be adequate 
to meet the problem, from the viewpoint 
of this Senator, if one employee in a 
Senator’s office could be used to help him 
in his campaign. As we know, most of 
us have to run for reelection, and that is 
one of the principal problems of the job, 
if one wishes to continue in office. He 
has to get organized and find people 
all over his State and know what they 
will do to help him and what can be 
expected and where to solicit funds. It 
is discouraging, if one is out trying to 
obtain money for his campaign, to go to 
someone and then get cursed out. It is 
absolutely discouraging. I have been at 
both ends of that situation. So if the as- 
sistant knows whom the Senator can talk 
to, it will save a lot of humiliating ex- 
periences. If he knows that the man is 
angry at the boss, for which reason the 
man is not only not going to contribute, 
but is actually going to contribute to the 
man running against his boss, the ad- 
ministrative assistant knows that situa- 
tion and can say, “Don’t talk to him. Go 
talk to the man across the street. He may 
help you.” These people are needed in 
campaigns. 

I hope the committee would consider 
accepting an amendment that would ex- 
empt just one person in the office to help 
the Senator in his campaign. If we do 
not do it, we will find a way to meet the 
problem, but I think it would be more ap- 
propriate, and would not meet with an 
ethical problem, to make that person 
available to nim. As it is now, the ethical 
problem works the other way. It is ex- 
pected that the administrative assistar.t 
would help his boss get reelected, just as 
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it is expected that a Senator’s wife and 
his associates and friends would help 
him to be reelected. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
yield now to the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, there is 
another point I would like to call to the 
Senator’s attention along that line. 
There is a practice in the Senate of pay- 
ing to the survivor of a deceased em- 
ployee who is in the employment of a 
Senator or the Senate at the time he dies 
the amount of 1 month’s pay for each of 
the first 6 years of satisfactory service, 
and one-half month’s salary for each of 
the next 12 years of satisfactory serv- 
ice, not exceeding a year’s pay. If, under 
the situation that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has just explained, 
the Senator’s administrative assistant 
were taken off the Senator’s payroll and 
put on a private payroll and he died dur- 
ing that interim period, his survivors 
would completely lose the benefit of that 
payment. If he had been a 20-year serv- 
ant of the Senate, the survivors would 
lose 1 year’s pay. It seems to me to be 
patently unfair to create a situation like 
that, which would, in effect, deprive that 
individual or his survivors of the bene- 
fits they would otherwise be entitled to 
had he remained on the payroll of the 
Senator during that period of time. 

I would hope the Senator would give 
consideration to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Louisiana along that line. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. I think the facts as he 
has stated them are correct, with refer- 
ence to the benefits for the survivors. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? The Senator has been 
so patient. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. There is one other as- 
pect that I hope would be considered. 
There would be a difficult situation; 
where a very thin line might be drawn, 
if someone was trying to make trouble 
for a Senator, or raised questions, or in 
any way went to the courts about the 
conduct of his campaign. This involves 
the fact that the administrative assistant 
is bound to make voluminous contacts 
around his own State. If any amend- 
ment were offered on the exemption for 
the soliciting of funds, I would think it 
would be confined to the home State. I 
think an exception as to anything out- 
side would be dangerous. 

My assistant or the Senator's assistant 
knows those persons who have expressed 
support of a Senator’s work or those 
with whom he has been friendly hrough 
the years. The assistant goes up to John 
Doe and says, “The Senator is in a hard 
fight. He needs all the help he can get. 
Will you help him in this town?” 

John Doe says, “I know that. I want to 
help the Senator. My law practice is too 
heavy. I am too busy to go around ring- 
ing doorbells or acting as chairman, but 
I still want to help him, and here is a 
check for $100.” The assistant brings 
back the check to the Senator or his 
campaign committee. 

It would be extremely easy, and in per- 
fect innocence, for the person who gave 
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the check to say, “Senator So-and-So’s 
assistant was here, asking for help, and 
I sent $100 to the Senator. I hope you 
will send something.” 

Right off, there is a question of whether 
that donation was solicited or was not 
solicited, when the assistant goes in and 
says, “The Senator has a hard cam- 
paign. He wants help. Can you help us? 
Will you do some work here?” and the 
man says, “I am too busy, but I want 
to help him. Here is $100.” 

By and by, somewhere, in some tribu- 
nal, if questions are raised, it will be very 
difficult to draw the line. The assistant 
of a Senator knows the people of his 
State. As the Senator from Louisiana 
has just said, he knows who the Sena- 
tor’s friends are. He knows who came to 
his office. He knows who have offered 
their support. He goes to them. 

It seems to me this is worth consider- 
ing. I would not go so far as to amend 
this resolution because I think the com- 
mittee has done a fine job. It is easy 
to pick flaws, and this is not a life and 
death matter. But if one person were 
exempted from the requirements about 
raising funds, provided the exemption 
was geographical and extended only to 
the boundaries of his State, it seems to 
me it would avoid many cases of possible 
ambiguity and misunderstanding about 
whether or not the person had solicited 
a contribution or whether he simply went 
there and brought it back. I shall not say 
further. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, if it is agreeable to the 
Senate, I would like to move now to 
page 4, proposed rule XLII, which has 
to do with contributions. I shall be fairly 
brief on this section. 

If Senators who are following me as I 
explain the resolution will turn to page 4 
of Senate Resolution 266, I shall read and 
comment: 

1. A Senator may accept a contribution 
rom 

(a) a fundraising event organized and 
held in his behalf 


That includes so-called testimonial 
dinners and events of that kind 

Provided 

(1) he has expressly given his approval of 
the fundraising event to the sponsors before 
any funds were raised; 


That is merely to be certain that some- 
one will not sponsor a fundraising event 
without the Senator’s consent. To come 
within the rule, the Senator will have to 
know in advance what is proposed to be 
done and to give his consent thereto. 
That is only the first step. I continue to 
read: 


(2) he receives a complete and accurate 
accounting of the source, amounts, and dis- 
position of the funds raised; 


That is, he must have brought to him 
a complete and accurate accounting of 
the source, amounts, and disposition of 
the funds raised. A report must be made 
by the committee, or whatever group it 
is, showing the sources of the funds and 
the amount that went for expenses, and 
then the amount that is delivered to the 
Senator. That is a way of raising money. 
It is done for individuals, it is done for 
the political parties, it is done for the 
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congressional campaign committees of 
the House and of the Senate. It takes 
place in the form of $25-a-plate din- 
ners, $50-a-plate dinners, $100-a-plate 
dinners, or whatever the event may be, 
or whatever one may wish to call it. The 
committee decided that that is part of 
the precampaign activities, before the 
campaign itself, and should not be ex- 
cluded or outlawed, but should be regu- 
lated. 

We have tried to put the Senator right 
in the middle, to start with, because he 
will then know what is required of him 
and can stop the activity before it starts, 
or he can accept it. 

Another contribution that is described 
is one from an individual or an organiza- 
tion, provided the Senator makes a com- 
plete and accurate accounting of the 
source, amount, and disposition of the 
funds received. If someone or some orga- 
nization contributes $1,000 and says, 
“The Senator has been diligent, has 
worked hard, and has worked extra 
hours. We believe it is better for the 
country that he continue in office. Here is 
$1,000. It is a contribution; it is not a 
gift.” I shall come to the gift part later. 
The Senator may be told, “Use this con- 
tribution in some way to carry on your 
office or to carry on the expenses that 
you incur. This is the way we feel 
about it.” 

We are still talking about contribu- 
tions. There is this limitation: 


The Senator may use the contribution only 


(a) influence his nomination for election, 
or his election; 


Senators will understand that this is 
not necessarily limited to the actual 
campaign. It is intended to cover pre- 
campaign periods as well. If, for example 
he is putting out newsletters or television 
films, cutting radio messages, sending 
out souvenirs or photographs, sending 
telegrams of congratulations, flowers for 
anniversaries, or doing any of a whole 
host of things that go to make up those 
little, intimate, personal relationships be- 
tween a man in public life and his con- 
stituents, those acts could be said to 
influence his nomination for election or 
1 2 election, even though it is 3 or 4 years 
off. 

(b) defray the reasonable expenses, in- 
curred or contemplated, of his office; 


Then here is the final condition: 


and shall not use directly or indirectly any 
part of any contribution for any other pur- 
poses. 


In other words, under this rule, a Sen- 
ator simply cannot use the money for 
any other purpose. He cannot use it for 
any personal purpose, for the expenses 
of his family, or for anything except as 
listed here. 

I wish to comment for a moment on 
the words “reasonable expenses, incurred 
or contemplated, of his office.” 

The ideal situation, of course, would 
be to have the allowances for the op- 
eration of a Senator’s office sufficient to 
pay for all of the costs of operating it. 
I have always believed that that should 
be the rule, recognizing how hard it is to 
apply it properly to every Senator’s of- 
fice. I think all of us have felt that way. 
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I remember when I was a new Sena- 
tor, soon after I came to the Senate, 
there came here a very sincere Senator, 
who has since passed away, the late for- 
mer Senator from New York, Mr. 
Lehman. He was a hard-working, indus- 
trious kind of fellow. I would see him day 
after day and night after night at his 
labors. I have understood that he paid 
out of his pocket around $50,000 a year 
for additional clerk hire, just for things 
directly connected with carrying out the 
official functions of his office; though of 
course there is always bound to be some 
overlapping with things that are semi- 
official or even personal in nature. Never- 
theless, New York is a huge State, and I 
did not think that that was right. It 
happened that he was able and willing 
to do it. Suppose he had not been, ac- 
cording to his conscientious concept of 
what his responsibilities were, because 
his allowances were not sufficient. He 
would have been a very unhappy man. 

With all deference to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration—and I know 
they are very busy—we would like to see 
them undertake a real study of what the 
allowances for a Senator’s office should 
be, and then have the allowances made 
on that basis. But until that is done, the 
Senate must be run, and there should 
be some way for a Senator to raise money 
from people who are willing to contrib- 
ute, to cover the reasonable expenses in- 
curred or contemplated in operating his 
office. 

What is reasonable, of course, is rela- 
tive. We did not wish to put blanket ap- 
proval on whatever a Senator might say, 
regardless of the facts, or to state a limit, 
such as $50,000 or even $100,000 in the 
case of the very largest States, but felt 
that what is reasonable should depend on 
the showing the Senator made. We rec- 
ognized the principle that these funds 
should be usable for the reasonable ex- 
penses, incurred or contemplated, of a 
Senator’s office. 

When the Rules Committee and Con- 
gress do make allowances that are 
deemed more nearly sufficient to take 
care of such burdens, then I would think, 
as Senators, we might favor changing 
the rules so as to eliminate this provi- 
sion for use for office expenses. 

The remainder of the limiting lan- 
guage is that contributions shall not be 
used for any other purpose. 

At this point, another question arises. 
Suppose someone gives a Senator a per- 
sonal present of some kind. To use a per- 
sonal illustration, I once gave the former 
Senator from Virginia, Senator Robert- 
son, a hunting coat, because I had been 
out hunting with him so often and had 
enjoyed his stories as well as the sport. 
The coat cost $30, I believe. He is still 
using that coat. 

After the resolution was written, I sud- 
denly realized that under its terms that 
sort of gift would have been prohibited, 
unless language were included exempting 
such gifts. 

Not wishing to encourage anything im- 
proper, the committee covered that situ- 
ation in this way: 

All gifts in the aggregate amount or value 
of $50 or more received by a Senator from any 
single source during a year, except a gift from 
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his spouse, child, or parent, and except a con- 
tribution under sections 1 and 2, shall be re- 
ported under rule XLIV. 


In other words, that takes care of all 
the little tokens exchanged between 
friends. Sometimes the most valued 
friend makes the smallest gift. We did 
not wish to outlaw all those little things, 
which add up to a lot of appreciation and 
friendship in return, worth far more 
than their intrinsic value. 

We provided that anything worth more 
than $50 would have to be reported. I be- 
lieve that covers the situation, and would 
provide a record of important gifts, and 
at the same time the door of friendship 
would not be closed. 

Mr. President, I believe that fairly well 
covers the situation on these contribu- 
tions. Iam happy to yield now to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, who 
worked hard on this rule and helped ma- 
terially and substantially in its writing. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to emphasize one condition of the 
rule which, I consider very important. 

It is correct, is it not, that fund raising 
events for political purposes must be an- 
nually reported to the Secretary of the 
Senate under the disclosure rule. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That is covered on page 8, beginning on 
line 5. I think it would be helpful if the 
Senator would read that into the RECORD. 

Mr. COOPER. Page 8, section (3) (a) 
of the rules dealing with disclosure pro- 
vides: 

The accounting required by rule XLII for 
all contributions received by him during the 
preceding year, except that contributions in 
the aggregate amount or value of less than 
$50 received from any single source during 
the reporting period may be totaled without 
further itemization; 


Is it correct that if a fund-raising 
dinner or event is held for a Senator and 
properly held under the recommended 
rules, there is, nevertheless, a duty on the 
part of the Senator to make a public dis- 
closure each year of the event and all 
funds collected? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator has just read the rule cov- 
ering that requirement. 

Mr. COOPER. There is no present pro- 
vision of law that requires a Senator to 
do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That was one of the reasons that we 
wrote this provision as we did, so that 
it would be reported and disclosed. 

While the Senator is on the subject, 
that applies not only to the fundraising 
mentioned on line 4, page 4, but it also 
covers the item mentioned in line 12 on 
page 4. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 
Second, the value and source of all gifts 
of more than $50 must be reported an- 
nually and publicly. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
With respect to the former example men- 
tioned by the Senator, the reporting and 
disclosure must be public. 

Mr. COOPER. If a Senator receives 
contributions to assist in the operation 
of his office, those funds and their source 
must also be reported to the Secretary 
or me Senate annually and publicly dis- 
closed. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I thought it should be 
made very clear that there must be a 
public disclosure of such funds. 

With respect to the collection of funds 
for the operation of a Senator’s office, 
I agree with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi. 

I believe the proper procedure would 
be for the Senate to provide adequate 
funds for each Senator to conduct his 
office, and if there are differences in the 
requirements of different States, with 
respect to size, volume of business, and 
so forth, these needs should be taken into 
consideration and provided for. 

I hope that the requirement concern- 
ing reporting will be agreed to by the 
Senate, and will lead to action by the 
Senate to provide the necessary funds for 
each Senator’s office. I must say for my- 
self that, recognizing the difficulty of 
Senators who come from large States— 
and from States which are far from the 
Capital of our country—a problem that I 
do not have, I believe the practice is not 
correct, and funds should be provided by 
the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for the strong 
point he has made. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, referring 
to page 4, line 17, I ask if that is not sup- 
posed to read “influence his nomination 
for election, or his reelection”—— 

Mr. STENNIS. If a Senator has been 
appointed for less than a 2-year term, 
technically he would not be running for 
reelection. It is “nomination for election, 
or his election.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. I see the context in 
which the language is drawn. It is the 
nomination or the election. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. With reference to page 
4, line 19, the Senator has discussed this 
matter and I am referring to the words 
“of his office.” As I understand it, the se- 
lect committee is not referring there spe- 
cifically to the physical aspects of the 
office alone. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator mentioned 
all of the outside expenses—telegrams, 
flowers, and so forth. Did the Senator 
have in mind that it would include also 
the entertainment of constituents? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think a reasonable 
amount would certainly be all right for 
the entertainment of constituents. It is 
something that goes with the office. It de- 
pends on the extent of it. A Senator can 
pay it all up to a point. However, if it is 
extended to large groups, it is going to 
run into a large amount of money. And I 
think that we could not approve of some- 
thing without limit. 

We finally picked up the word “rea- 
sonable.” However, it would certainly in- 
clude a reasonable amount for the 
entertainment of constituents. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would certainly in- 
clude the legitimate traveling expenses to 
the constituency and back. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That is one of the large items of expense. 
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Not enough allowance is provided for the 
plane trips. 

It is the common experience of most 
Senators that they have to go back to 
their States on official or semiofiicial 
business even if no allowance is provided 
for this purpose. This is one of the most 
reasonable items, I think, that it applies 
to. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will pay 
my respects to the select committee later. 
I know that the Senator wants to yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I am not trying to hold the 
floor to the exclusion of any other Sen- 
ator. This is a matter of explaining the 
measure, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
has some remarks to deliver, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Utah for such time as 
he requires without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

CODES OF ETHICS BIND ONLY THE ETHICAL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in the 
division of authority between the chair- 
man and the vice chairman, the chair- 
man has assumed the responsibility of 
discussing the details and interpretations 
of very specific provisions in the law. 

I should like to hold the Senate's at- 
tention for a while on some of the philo- 
sophical problems we face, particularly 
with respect to rule 44, which is probably 
the most serious and the most contro- 
versial part of our work which will be dis- 
cussed after I finish, or maybe tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the Senate now has be- 
fore it, for consideration and action, the 
report of its Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct and an accompanying 
resolution which would add four new 
rules to the present rules of the Senate. 

The opening statement of the chair- 
man of that committee, Senator STEN- 
NIS of Mississippi, lays a solid founda- 
tion for an objective and dispassionate 
discussion of the merits and effectiveness 
of these recommendations with which 
the committee has been confronted for 
more than 2 years. 

As the vice chairman of the group, 
which has worked in an atmosphere 
completely devoid of partisanship, I want 
first to express my complete support of 
the resolution, and then to present my 
own feelings with respect to the specifics 
of the four proposed new rules. 

Anyone who attempts the task assigned 
to your committee must recognize at once 
that he faces a fundamental dilemma. 
Should he try for broad, unspecific state- 
ments of basic ethical ideals, such as are 
found in most of the world’s religions, 
or should he try to anticipate and list 
every possible type of misconduct? If the 
former approach had ever been success- 
ful through the centuries, there would 
be no need now for a more limited re- 
statement of these fundamental princi- 
ples intended to effect only 100 Senators. 
The second approach, an attempt com- 
pletely to delineate every possible source 
of violation, has also been attempted and 
has been equally unsuccessful. 

Even though I am not a lawyer, legal 
Latin has always fascinated me and as 
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I have pondered this dilemma, my mind 
has turned to the twin phrases, malum 
in se—that which is evil by its own na- 
ture—and malum prohibitum—that 
which becomes an evil or offense by legal 
process, as expressed in the law. 

While the distinction between these 
two kinds of evils may seem clear phil- 
osophically, in many cases they actually 
overlap in practice. The evil of murder 
provides us with a good example. Every 
person with any moral sense at all will 
agree that murder is evil by its own na- 
ture, but in order to handle all the prac- 
tical problems that it creates for a so- 
ciety ruled by law, it has been necessary 
to define the elements by which the es- 
sential crime of murder can be inter- 
preted in degree according to the cir- 
cumstances in which it is committed. By 
this process we add an element of the 
idea of “malum prohibitum” to the more 
basic moral concept of “malum in se.” 

Of course, I know that there are many 
forms of “malum prohibitum” law like 
parking limits that have no moral or 
ethical content, and since we are here 
considering standards of ethical conduct, 
they are not relevant to this discussion. 

Speaking still of these two concepts of 
evil, there is another important factor in 
their relationship—the factor of the dis- 
tinctive and personal moral concepts by 
which each of us guides his own conduct. 
This personal code of ethics is a function 
of the whole experience of each person, 
his family traditions, his religious herit- 
age, his education, and his lifelong ex- 
perience. This whole individual, personal 
background creates, for each of us, a per- 
sonal interpretation of what is “malum 
in se,” evil by its very nature. Each Sena- 
tor possesses this personal code, and 
brings it with him to the Senate. In ad- 
dition to his code, each of us also has 
established a pattern of mixed success 
and failure as he has tried to live by it. 

If the personal “malum in se” codes of 
all Senators were at a high level, and 
each of us had a good record of success in 
living by our codes, and, more impor- 
tantly, if the people of the country had 
faith that this were true, there would 
have been no need for our committee or 
this report. But, because there is some 
doubt that all these assumptions are true, 
the committee has been created and 
charged to write standards of conduct 
for the Senate. This report is the first 
action taken by it in the discharge of 
that responsibility. In a very real sense, 
it is the answer to a demand that we try 
to add the pressure of the concept of 
“malum prohibitum” to actions that 
should be recognizable as “malum in se.” 
To put it another way, and in English, 
we are asked to write rules that will 
specifically forbid actions by a Senator 
whose propriety the people should have 
been able to take for granted. 

This is not easy to do, nor can any 
such attempt ever be wholly successful, 
human nature being what it is. On this 
point, Paul’s observation to the Corin- 
thians—II Corinthians 3:6—is signifi- 
cant. You remember he said, The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” An- 
other observation on human nature 
whose author is unknown to me also be- 
longs here. Someone has said, “Codes of 
ethics bind only the ethical.” 
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No matter how hard we try to antici- 
pate and cover every contingency, no 
matter how hard we try to tie down the 
definition of such evils by the letter of 
our suggested new rules, we can never 
chain the human spirit or destroy its in- 
genuity. In the end, each Senator must 
still make the ultimate moral and ethical 
decision which will shape his own con- 
duct. The more we particularize, the 
more reliance we put on the dead letter 
of our rules, the more validity we give 
to the classic defense, represented in the 
words Shakespeare put in the mouth of 
Shylock, “Is it so nominated in the 
bond?” 

In Shakespeare’s story, that defense 
could not be allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged, and, for us even though these 
rules are adopted, there will be a need 
for the committee and the Senate to in- 
terpret and apply them whenever 
charges of wrongdoing are made. The 
mere adoption of these rules is no solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Two of the four proposed new rules 
are intended to guide the conduct of 
employees, but even here the ultimate de- 
cision on a “malum in se” basis rests 
with the Senator, or supervisor because 
his approval of any activity is either im- 
plicitly or explicitly required. If he au- 
thorizes, condones, or ignores any viola- 
tion of the rules, he becomes an acces- 
sory in a moral sense. 

In the case of proposed rule 41, this 
involves the Senator’s judgment on the 
inconsistency—or shall we say conflict of 
interest?—between Senate employment 
and an outside job held by a Senate em- 
ployee. 

The Senator is also involved as an 
accessory in any violation of proposed 
rule 43, since he would be the ultimate 
beneficiary of any funds thus raised, 

Proposed rule 42, by its nature, is a 
tighter “malum prohibitum” than 41 or 
43. But it also has its areas of conscious 
decision by the Senator on a “malum in 
se” basis when he comes to use the funds 
collected if a member of his staff has been 
involved in the collection. Here the in- 
escapably indefinite words are, “reason- 
able expenses” and “use indirectly.” 

But it is when we come to consider 
proposed rule 44 that we face our most 
serious problems, and they are many. 

The earlier Senate debate and edi- 
torial discussion of disclosure had made 
it perfectly clear that the concern here 
is with the very conceptual roots of our 
service as Senators, as restated in the 
preamble to the committee’s resolution: 

First. The ideal concept of public of- 
fice, expressed by the words, “A public 
office is a public trust,” signifies that the 
officer has been entrusted with public 
power by the people; that the officer holds 
this power in trust to be used only for 
their benefit and never for the benefit of 
himself or of a few; and that the officer 
must never conduct his own affairs so as 
to infringe on the public interest. All 
official conduct of Members of the Senate 
should be guided by this paramount con- 
cept of public office. This is the preamble 
to the resolution. 

The shorthand phrase for this prob- 
lem is “conflict of interest.” This phrase 
had its birth in another unit of our tri- 
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partite system of government—the 
courts. Here its meaning is clear—and 
limited; violators are relatively easy to 
detect and punish, since most court ac- 
tions are adversary proceedings. In the 
practice of law, this phrase says that no 
lawyer can be on both sides of the same 
case at the same time. 

The concept that conflict of interest 
is evil was later moved to the executive 
departments where it took on a different 
connotation. Here it means that no ex- 
ecutive or administrator with power to 
make personal decisions or to influence 
the decisions of a superior may make a 
personal financial profit therefrom. But 
in the Senate, every one of us lives and 
works in a constant climate of conflict of 
interest and except in the rarest of situa- 
tions, no one has the power to enrich 
himself solely by his own actions. 

What do I mean by living in a con- 
stant climate of conflict of interest? The 
evidence is obvious. The very election 
process that brings us here is a conflict 
and, therefore, a large proportion of the 
people we represent after we get here op- 
posed us in the election and many can be 
expected to go on disagreeing and oppose 
us again if we run for reelection. Every 
vote we cast makes some of our con- 
stituents happy, and some unhappy. 
Often the interests of our States con- 
flict with what representatives of other 
States sincerely believe is the interest of 
their States or the national interest. 
Committees, organizations, groups, even 
companies and individuals, bring their 
conflicts to us to be resolved, and those 
whose position we do not uphold are 
never convinced that our decision was 
fair. 

The preamble to the resolution pro- 
vides “the officer must never conduct his 
own affairs so as to infringe on the pub- 
lic interest.” Who defines the public in- 
terest in each vote we cast? The people 
affected by that vote, of course, and over 
the years, I have learned how they arrive 
at that definition. It is very simple. “The 
public interest,” they say, “is my interest. 
If you vote against me, you must have 
voted against the public interest.” And, if 
those we disappoint are angry enough, or 
partisan enough, some of them will in- 
evitably try to read some reprehensible 
motivation into our votes. When people 
are in this mood, the place they tend to 
look first for that motivation is in the 
Senator’s private life. In such a situa- 
tion, there is too often the temptation to 
say, He has sold out.” The followup to 
that idea is, “if we only knew all about 
his property and income, we could soon 
find out how he benefited and who paid 
him off.” This in turn generates the cry, 
“Full disclosure” and when a Senator 
declines to lay out his private financial 
affairs to public view, these same critics 
are led naturally to say, “He must have 
something to hide.” 

Mr. President (Mr. HATFIELD in the 
chair), to weary you with another liter- 
ary quotation, Gen. Lew Wallace, author 
of the American classic, “Ben Hur,” wrote 
in another novel, “Beauty is altogether 
in the eye of the beholder.” In the con- 
text of this discussion, I think we can say 
with some assurance that too often in 
politics “Evil is altogether in the eye of 
the beholder.” 
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This kind of an attack must be based 
on an assumption that axiomatically 
there must always be a conflict of inter- 
est between a Senator’s income and in- 
vestments on the one hand, and his 
public trust on the other, and that in 
such a case the Senator will always act 
to benefit himself financially if he can. 

All of this talk of conflict of interest 
in the activities of a Senator leads us to 
the dilemma which this committee 
was created to resolve. Mr. President, at 
what point do you draw the line between 
the activities of a Senator as a public 
trustee, which should be open to public 
scrutiny, and his rights to privacy as a 
citizen? And after you have drawn that 
line, how can you penetrate the privacy 
you have allowed him to preserve when it 
becomes necessary to get information 
about charges of wrongdoing that have 
been made? 

Rule XLIV, over which the committee 
labored hardest and longest, is an at- 
tempt to meet that assignment. The three 
principles upon which it is built are very 
simple. 

First. Any money that comes to us be- 
cause we are Senators should be pub- 
licly reported. 

Second. A complete record of all 
meaningful information about a Sena- 
tor’s private, non-Senate-connected in- 
come and assets should be deposited 
by him in the hands of a responsible 
public official, but sealed against all un- 
authorized curiosity. 

Third. If charges are ever made in- 
volving his private financial affairs 
which, if true, might bring him or the 
Senate itself into disrepute, the Senate 
Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct, by a majority vote of its mem- 
bers must be able to gain access to these 
sealed reports and, under rules which 
provided proper safeguards to the Sena- 
tor involved, be free to use them in mak- 
ing its necessary decisions. 

When I first came to the Senate, many 
Senate financial records were not made 
public, such as the wages paid by a Sen- 
ator to his staff and the amounts each 
Senator spent on official travel. By now, 
there are no such hidden figures. In 
accordance with this accepted practice, 
the committee decided that any income 
coming to a Senator because he was a 
Senator should be made public. For this 
reason the committee is recommending 
that when a Senator receives an invita- 
tion to speak and an honorarium is paid, 
this comes because he is a Senator, and 
any such income more than $300 should 
be made public. But it also decided to 
recommend to the Senate that all other 
private financial information should be 
protected by the procedure of sealed fil- 
ing and authorized committee examina- 
tion, which I have already outlined 
briefly, and which will be explained in 
greater detail by the chairman. 

One member of the committee has 
expressed his doubts about the wisdom 
of this decision and is, of course, free 
to present them to the Senate. 

Two other Members of the Senate have 
indicated today that they expect to offer 
amendments to this provision and from 
their past discussion of this problem 
we can be sure that these amendments 
will call for complete public disclosure of 
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all private income and assets of Sena- 
tors. For myself, I think the committee 
has found the right solution to the 
dilemma, though some of the details of 
its application may be improved upon. I 
believe such a plan will protect the in- 
nocent Senator from unworthy criticism, 
particularly of a partisan nature, and at 
the same time, enable the Senate to pro- 
tect its good name if charges of serious 
wrongdoing are made against one of its 
Members. Moreover this approach im- 
poses no restriction on any Member who, 
for his own reasons, political or other- 
wise, decides to make a public statement 
himself of all his assets, debts, and in- 
come. This has always been his priv- 
ilege. 

Earlier I pointed out that this “conflict 
of interest” problem began in the judi- 
cial system, then moved into the execu- 
tive department and is now facing us in 
Congress. In discussing this problem with 
various groups around the country, I 
have learned that many people still be- 
lieve that this system of divided disclo- 
sure is not fair because they believe that 
men appointed to responsible executive 
positions are all required to make full 
public disclosures of all their income 
and assets. 

This myth, and it is a myth, probably 
grew out of the questioning of Charles 
Wilson and other Eisenhower Cabinet of- 
ficers when their nominations were up 
for confirmation in 1953. People remem- 
ber this because Wilson was required to 
dispose of all his General Motors stock. 
Actually, this was a very special case. The 
current pattern involving ordinary of- 
ficials is completely different. Appointees 
whose nominations require Senate con- 
firmation are usually required to dis- 
close their holdings only to the chair- 
man of the committee having jurisdic- 
tion over the confirmation, and this rec- 
ord, in a sealed envelope, is then kept 
locked in the committee’s safe. Even 
though I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber of a committee that handles many 
important confirmations, I have never 
seen any of these financial statements. 

The hearing record always shows that 
one has been submitted, but it is never 
offered to other committee members for 
examination. I am sure the same process, 
with minor variations, is used generally 
by all committees. 

I should also point out that the execu- 
tive branch system of disclosure does not 
provide for the public to see such in- 
formation disclosed by the employee to 
his superior. 

As I close, may I say again briefly that 
I think the committee has done what it 
can to make as much “malum prohib- 
itum” law as possible in these four rules. 
But in the end, the moral tone of the 
Senate will be a composite of the moral 
Standards of the men the voters of the 
respective States choose to send to serve 
in it. Therefore, we cannot hope to write 
so complete a set of standards as to take 
away from any Senator his ultimate right 
and responsibility to make the final 
moral choices for himself. 

But the fact that both the Senate and 
its creature, this committee, have faced 
this problem of ethics, and are acting to 
control it, has in itself, created a new and 
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stronger moral force inside the Senate 
against any wrongdoing. 

To repeat, and finally, “Codes of ethics 
bind only the ethical,” and when charges 
are made that one of us has stepped out 
of line, there must still be the Senate 
Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct or some similar group to act for the 
Senate in investigating such charges and 
reporting recommendations to the Sen- 
ate because, in the end, the Senate itself 
must carry the ultimate responsibility. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Utah for his fine presentation, along 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis]. Did the Senator say that he 
thought no Senate statements of this 
kind were seen by members of the 
committee? 

Mr. BENNETT. I simply said that, in 
my case, I have not seen the Senate 
statements. I am a member of the 
minority. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The members of both 
sides of the Atomic Energy Committee 
see the records. I think the members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs do, also. 

Mr. BENNETT. I would not want to 
leave the impression that this is never 
done, but the other thing is not always 
there. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his fine statements. I also 
want to thank him for the splendid con- 
tribution he has made, for all the work 
he has done to prepare the resolution, for 
getting to the essential foundation 
points, as well as his contribution in 
writing the rules himself. His fine experi- 
ence in many different aspects of this 
matter has been highly valuable. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall be glad to 
yield within a few minutes; but I want to 
discuss briefly at this time Rule XLIV: 
Disclosure of Financial Interest. 

Let me say at the beginning that the 
disclosure rule requires all funds which 
are semipublic or semipolitical, or which 
are not personal, to be disclosed to the 
public in the full reports which we have 
been discussing. 

The wording is tied in with the other 
proposed rules. It would limit disclosure 
on matters which are purely private. 
Even though rule XLIV requires a dis- 
closure, it limits items which are private 
to a disclosure to the Senate under safe- 
guards and restrictions that we believe 
properly protect the respect of each 
Member of the Senate, or the employee 
involved and, at the same time, gives 
proper degrees of protection and guide- 
lines to protect the public. 

I hope that we will all remember the 
Senate is an institution of Government 
that we are dealing with. The U.S. Sen- 
ate is an institution of the people. It is 
not a group organized for some purely 
personal purpose, to make money, or to 
seek advantage of some kind. The Senate 
is a public institution, and Senators are 
public servants. We are not trying to 
write a police code on similar law. We 
are writing rules of conduct which have 
respect for the Senate as an institution, 
respect for Members and, furthermore, 
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a for the people who sent them 
re, 

No one occupies the chairs in this 
Chamber except those who have been 
before the electorate of their State in 
open campaigns. Of course, there may 
be some who come here to fill a vacancy 
for a short time. But I think perhaps 
everyone here, at this time, is an elected 
public official after having gone through 
a very refining process, if I may say so— 
that is the scrutiny of the public, where 
there is plenty of commonsense, intui- 
tion, and judgment involved, under the 
crossfire of the two-party system, the 
scramble that competition brings about, 
and the analyzing processes of logic. 
Everything is all put up to the public 
view, and the public makes a choice. So, 
a man is rather well examined and 
scrutinized by the electorate before he 
ever comes to the Senate. 

He is watched rather closely after he 
gets here, and anything he does that may 
be wrong is soon made known. 

Thus, my concept of membership in 
the Senate is that it is certainly not an 
institution where a man goes through a 
campaign for a seat in the Senate, and 
then the people make their choice and 
say, “This man shall fill that seat for 
us for 6 years,” but before we let him in 
the door to take part in any delibera- 
tions, we say to him, “No, after all, you 
cannot sit here. You are not a Member. 
We will not let you qualify. We will not 
let you represent those people until you 
have disclosed everything and accounted 
for all you have received during your 
whole life; what you may have known 
or done; and not only you but your wife 
and your family.” That is just not the 
American way. I believe that the Senate 
is a much finer institution than that 
would indicate. The rule recognizes that. 
But the rule does provide that anything 
of a public nature or a semipublic na- 
ture, or of a political or a semipolitical 
nature, does have to be accounted for 
and publicly disclosed. The rule then 
protects the private affairs of individual 
Senators. If a Senator-elect desires to 
do so, he can disclose all he wishes to 
before he comes to the Senate or after 
he gets here. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am wondering 
what the reference in item 4 on page 25 
of the report means. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the report? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. It reads: 

All papers filed under section 3 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Secretary of the 
Senate for not less than three years and 
shall be made available promptly for public 
inspection and copying. 


Does that mean every record of every 
kind? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, not all records. The 
reference there is to items that have to be 
disclosed publicly. It includes funds, we 
will say, from a testimonial dinner. It 
includes contributions that might have 
been made to a Senator for the purpose 
of defraying the additional expenses of 
his office. It relates to items of that kind. 
They are semipublic funds and require 
full disclosure. Other funds are covered 
by another rule. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The reference is to 
section (3) of rule XLIV, which reads: 

Each Senator, and each officer or employee 
of the Senate who is compensated at a rate 
in excess of $15,000 a year, shall file with 
the Secretary of the Senate, before the 15th 
day of May in each year, the following re- 
ports of his personal financial interests, 


Further on, in paragraph 4, the lan- 
guage reads: 

All papers filed under section 3 of this rule 
shall be kept by the Secretary of the Senate 
for not less than three years and shall be 
made available promptly for public inspec- 
tion and copying. 


Mr. STENNIS. That relates in part to 
the contributions that are referred to on 
page 4 of the resolution. If the Senator 
will turn to the resolution itself, page 4, 
rule XLII provides, under “Contribu- 
tions”: 

A Senator may accept a contribution 
from— 

(a) a fund-raising event organized and 
held in his behalf; 

(b) an individual or an organization. 


So an individual or organization may 
make contributions to a Senator for his 
reelection or for defraying the expenses 
of his office. The resolution provides what 
the funds may be used for. Also, the Sen- 
ator must make a report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not really sure 
that the resolution so states. 

Mr. STENNIS. When all the language 
is considered together, it will be seen that 
it is tied closely together. 

Another item that must be reported is 
the amount or value and source of each 
honorarium of $300 or more received by 
a Senator during the preceding year. 
They would have to be made public be- 
cause they are rather intimately con- 
nected with his title or official duties. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not mind an 
honorarium being made public, but this 
language suggests to me that every item 
is to be published or made available for 
copying. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; only those items 
that are covered in section 3 of the rule. 
The other items are those that are filed 
with the Comptroller General and sub- 
ject to review by the committee. I was 
going into that in just a minute. That 
starts on page 5. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am only trying to 
get a record and history on it. I seem 
to read that it should be reported all the 
way through, but the Senator seems to 
be saying it does not mean that. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; it is tied to the 
language in the resolution itself. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, the language 
on page 25, item 4, is not tied to any- 
eee gifts, honorariums, and so 

0 


Mr. STENNIS. Page 25, item 4; that is 
right. It applies to contributions and 
honorariums. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Now back to disclosure 
of financial interests, reading from 
line 17 on page 5: 

Each Senator, and each officer or employee 
of the Senate who is compensated at a rate 
in excess of $15,000 a year, shall file with 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
in a sealed envelope marked “Confidential 
Personal Financial Disclosure of se 
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before the 15th day of May in each year, the 
following reports of his personal financial 
interests: 

(a) a copy of the returns of taxes, declara- 
tions, statements, or other documents which 
he, or he and his spouse jointly, made for 
the preceding year in compliance with the 
income tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


That is not a public disclosure. It is 
merely for the purpose of having avail- 
able, if needed by this committee, a 
financial income record for that year 
of the person in question, either the 
Senator or employee, drawing $15,000 a 
year or above. 

This is really not any more disclosure, 
in effect, either to the committee or to the 
Senate, than the present law provides. 
We already have authority to examine 
income tax returns. We have that gen- 
eral authority given to the committee by 
the executive branch of the Government. 
If we decide we wish to examine the 
return of a certain individual, we send 
the name to the executive department, 
and, under general authority, it is 
approved. 

This is just the beginning of these per- 
sonal financial matters. We would have 
the papers there at the General Account- 
ing Office, but subject to our call. But we 
could call for the report, under the 
resolution, only under circumstances as 
follows: It would require a recorded 
affirmative vote of 4 of the 6 members of 
the committee, duly recorded on the 
minutes, ordering that that file be 
checked into by the staff or a member. 

The rule now is that if it is to be 
looked into, either a Senator or the 
regular staff has to do it. Anyway, the 
information cannot be used or dis- 
closed until that Senator or employee is 
given notice and given a chance to ap- 
pear in closed session before the com- 
mittee. I do not think the word “closed” 
is in there, but we want to put it in there. 
It would give the person in question a 
chance to explain anything that might 
appear to be inconsistent or that might 
be irregular. Then, only after that per- 
son has a chance to be heard, and bring 
witnesses that he wished to bring, can 
the committee use anything that is in the 
income tax return. So there is really 
more protection there—if that is what 
one wants to call it—than there is under 
the regular law that we are operating 
under now. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s yielding. I want to repeat what other 
Senators have said—I appreciate the 
enormousness of the task of trying to 
decide what should be included and what 
should be omitted in this resolution. I 
think, on the overall resolution, the com- 
mittee should be congratulated and, of 
course, the distinguished chairman and 
the ranking minority member [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

On the section that the Senator is dis- 
cussing now, I examined it yesterday for 
the first time. I have two points which 
are separate, but which I think should be 
considered by the committee. I have pre- 
pared and shall be ready to propose 
amendments very shortly. The first re- 
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lates to the first part of the paragraph, 
that the persons authorized by the com- 
mittee would, after a recorded majority 
vote, withdraw the file for examination 
and audit. I refer to lines 9 to 16 on page 
7. It would be presumed by me that, be- 
fore the committee would vote by a re- 
corded majority vote to withdraw the 
file from the Comptroller General, there 
would have to be some reason or cause 
for the withdrawal. In other words, some 
showing would have been made to the 
committee or some charge would have 
been made that a given Senator had vio- 
lated this code of ethics, or the general 
code of ethics, relating to the conduct of 
a U.S. Senator. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Senator is cor- 
rect in that, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi understands it. The committee 
would have to have before it informa- 
tion from a source, that was at least be- 
lieved credible, that there was some cir- 
cumstance, fact or condition existing 
that apparently pointed to an irregular- 
ity or some question of a wrong in con- 
nection with the matter. Under those 
circumstances, there would have to be a 
feeling of some substance in the alleged 
facts before the files would be ordered 
opened. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Knowing the committee, 
I am sure that is true. That brings me to 
the second part of it. 

The words “examination and audit” 
cover a very wide scope. The committee 
could vote, and they could withdraw a 
file for examination and aduit—and I 
think this part of it is proper—but I ask 
the Senator if he does not think that it 
would be entirely proper that, at that 
time, the Senator himself should be noti- 
fied. 

In other words, the committee would 
not have taken action unless some kind 
of a charge had been made to them. 
Therefore there is, in effect, an issue at 
that time. 

I have drawn three separate amend- 
ments, all to the same effect. The amend- 
ment that I would propose at that 
point—and I shall explain it further in a 
moment—is as follows: 

On page 7, line 16, after the period, insert 
the following: “Immediately after such re- 
corded vote has been taken, the individual 
concerned, and, in the case of an officer or 
employee, his supervisor as defined in Rule 
XLI, shall be informed of the vote to examine 
and audit, and shall be advised of the nature 
and scope of such examination.” 


The reason I would do that is this: We 
would have a man who, at least by the 
concurrence of six Senators and a com- 
mittee staff, had been charged with either 
an irregularity or wrongdoing. The ex- 
amination and audit would not neces- 
sarily be confined to the papers them- 
selves. They would almost necessarily in- 
volve the examination and investigation 
of outside, extrinsic facts or circum- 
stances. 

That, it seems to me, violates the fun- 
damental concept—though I am sure the 
committee never intended it—of the 
common law and of our State codes of 
criminal justice, that a matter of this 
kind should be at least on paper, pend- 
ing for a period of 1 month, or 2 months, 
or even 6 months, before the notice which 
the Senator does say will be given to him 
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later is given to him, after the committee 
receives the papers as evidence. 

The use of the words “as evidence” 
there implies that the issues have then 
been joined on the charge in some way 
or manner, and that the committee ac- 
cepts those papers, including the Sena- 
tor's income tax report, as evidence in the 
hearing of the matter. 

Then, though I am sure the commit- 
tee never intended this, the examination 
and audit could go on for a very long pe- 
riod of time, with a charge having been 
made against a Senator and his possibly 
having no knowledge of it at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. I respond to that sug- 
gestion in this way: If we look into a 
man’s income tax return at all, it is just 
to make a preliminary search, to see if 
there are any leads, particularly in the 
direction of a charge that has been made 
of irregularities, or something of the 
sort. 

I have had the point raised—and this 
is with all respect to everyone, of 
course—that if something wrong is there, 
if you give notice in advance, the ques- 
tion is raised about destroying evidence 
that might otherwise not be available 
somewhere else. 

It seems to me that if a preliminary 
inquiry is to be honest, it ought to have 
a little better chance to get into the 
thing and see what the indications are, 
before giving notice. 

The prohibition is clear. The commit- 
tee cannot proceed to use the material 
as evidence—and I interpret that word 
“evidence” as meaning not only testi- 
mony in a hearing—but it could not be 
considered as evidence against the man 
in any way until he was given notice and 
an opportunity to explain. But to require 
the giving of notice before you ever look 
at the return, I believe, would destroy 
most of the value of it. That is my im- 
pression. I would be glad to look that 
over a little more. I shall not commit 
myself at the moment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I know the Senator will 
give the matter consideration, and I 
know of his long, distinguished career as 
a jurist. I never was a judge myself; I 
was a district attorney at one time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Along the same line, I 
would call to the Senator’s attention—I 
do not know how they commence crimi- 
nal actions in his State, but in my State 
they can be commenced either by the 
filing of a criminal complaint, the filing 
of an information by the district attor- 
ney, or by a grand jury. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But let us assume that 
the district attorney starts a criminal 
proceeding against a defendant by means 
of an information: it is impossible for 
him to get outside evidence by sub- 
pena until the information has been 
filed and served. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In other words, let us 
suppose that the question involved in the 
particular case was one of a forged note 
or a forged check, or something like that. 
The district attorney probably has the 
forged instrument in his hands, but he 
cannot get to the bank records until he 
has actually created a criminal case, and 
obtains the records by subpena. 
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The situation here is one that concerns 
me, and I am concerned about it for this 
additional reason: I am afraid that if 
the committee—and we respect every 
one of its members for the work we have 
done on the matter—should get into a 
case and actually vote, by a recorded 
majority vote, to withdraw the files, and 
had the matter under examination and 
consideration for awhile, the committee 
would then be thrown into the position of 
a star chamber committee. 

I think that would be very unfortu- 
nate. I just throw these thoughts out, 
now, and will discuss them with the 
Senator later. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But I would hope the 
Senator would find some considerable 
merit in them. 

My second point—and I shall just state 
it briefly at this time—is that the resolu- 
tion makes no provision for the return to 
the individual concerned of the informa- 
tion filed with the Comptroller General. 
I think a very short sentence requiring 
that it be returned either to the Senator 
or to his legal representative at the end 
of the time would be completely ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I think that sug- 
gestion is well taken. What I had in mind 
was to make it 1 year after he left the 
Senate or his term expired, or something 
of that sort, that all papers be returned 
unless their return was expressly waived. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I hope the Senator 
will give the first matter I mentioned 
some consideration. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, If the Chair will indulge 
me a moment, I am prepared to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield the floor 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I do not yield. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I did not 
understand. I thought the Senator from 
Mississippi had completed his speech. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I have not com- 
pleted it; but it may be a long time 
before I do. I have been accepting ques- 
tions. I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut for that pur- 
pose now. Does the Senator ask me to 
yield for a question, or for a speech? 

Mr. DODD. No; for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right. I yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am pleased that we have this 
resolution before us for consideration. 
I think it can only be helpful. I wish we 
had had it a long time ago. I think it is 
a good thing that we have the proposal 
now. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. DODD. I want the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi to understand 
that my questions are intended to 
clarify my own understanding or lack of 
understanding on some of the phases of 
the resolution itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to yield 
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to the Senator. I know that his ques- 
tions will be timely, and I will be glad 
to answer them in the best way that I 
can. 

Mr. DODD. I am sure that the Senator 
can do that. I do not know where it is 
best for me to commence. I do not have 
& long series of questions. 

In rule XLII, for example, it seems to 
me that there are no requirements for 
the holding or conducting of fundrais- 
ing events except that a Senator must 
give his approval. 

In the judgment of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, would it be de- 
sirable to have some requirement such 
as a disclosure on the invitations to the 
event of the purpose of the event, or on 
the ticket or on the program or some- 
where? And would it be desirable to re- 
quire a Senator to spend the proceeds de- 
rived from that event only for the spe- 
cific purpose disclosed on that ticket or 
invitation or program or whatever it 
might be? 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly would not 
rule out a matter like that. It raises a 
question here of just what purposes 
would be proper. And it would be difficult 
to cover that. 

We were thinking about letting a Sen- 
ator pass on the proposition and giving 
him a chance to pass on the question of 
whether the purpose is proper and is 
something of which he approves. If he 
does not approve of it, that would end it. 

Mr. DODD. Would not that declaration 
or description of the purpose give some 
meaning to the approval of the Senator? 
Suppose that my friends were to come to 
me and say that they want to hold such- 
and-such an event. If I ask the purpose, 
how can I be sure that I comply with the 
proposed rule contained in the pending 
resolution unless, as I say, the program 
or ticket or announcement or whatever 
it might be clearly sets out what I am 
approving? 

Mr. STENNIS. We intended to leave 
to the Senator involved the matter of 
placing such conditions or requirements 
as he might wish on the event. That is 
why we wanted him in the picture, so 
that we could not only give him some 
responsibility, but also some power. And 
if the Senator had notice of the matter 
and approved of it, why then to that de- 
gree he had joined in it. And without that 
participation, it would not be a matter 
that was approved of by the rule. 

I think the Senator raises an excellent 
point there. 

Mr. DODD. Perhaps I should spell that 
out a little more. I find it a little confus- 
ing, and I do not mean to be critical of 
the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is perfectly all 
right. We understand that. 

Mr. DODD. The word “contribution” is 
used in sections 1 and 2 of rule XLII, and 
the word “gift” is used in section 3. 

Should a Senator be permitted to use 
funds contributed for campaign purposes 
to defray the reasonable expenses of his 
office, and funds intended to defray 
the expenses of his office for campaign 
purposes? 

I may be completely in error on this 
point, but it seems to me that this would 
pon 15 permitted under rule XLI as I 
read it. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator repeat 
that question? 

Mr. DODD. I will try to do so. Would 
the language of rule XLII permit the 
use of funds contributed for campaign 
purposes to defray the reasonable ex- 
penses of his office? I think those are 
the words used in the resolution to 
defray the reasonable expenses of his 
office.“ Would a Senator be permitted to 
use funds collected for campaign pur- 
poses to defray the reasonable expenses 
of his office? And, on the contrary, could 
he use funds intended to defray the 
expenses of his office for campaign pur- 
poses? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is an excellent 
question. Let me start with the last part 
of the question first, 

Mr. DODD. May I add one thing for 
the benefit of the Senator. I think that 
the last part of the situation, as rule 
XLII now stands, if I read it correctly, 
would be permitted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Rule XLII is designed 
to cover the first, second, third, fourth, 
the fifth, and even part of the sixth year 
in which a Senator is in office, in a time 
when he does not have what is ordinarily 
called a campaign fund and when he does 
ed pai a treasurer of his campaign 
fund. 

We hit upon the word “contribu- 
tions” to apply to the entire time. We 
had these two ways in which the money 
could be raised or received. And we lim- 
ited the use of those words. That was a 
semipublic fund, because it came to the 
man not because he was an individual, 
but because he was a public official, a 
Senator. And we provided how that 
money could be used. 

Suppose that some of that money is 
left over and is not used for the in- 
tended purposes in the years in which 
we have discussed. Suppose that the 
Senator’s actual campaign has started 
and he has $1,000 remaining in the 
fund: The Senator from Connecticut 
wants to know if the Senator could pay 
that money over to the campaign fund. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. I 
do not press the Senator for an answer 
now. 

Mr. STENNIS, That is all right. The 
language is very closely written and is 
highly limited in its content. I think 
perhaps that under an interpretation of 
the language as written here, one could 
not pay it over into a campaign fund. I 
think that it would be a reasonable dis- 
position to want to make of it, particu- 
larly if the campaign were going on, 
Perhaps the language is a little too 
tightly drawn. 

On a related matter, the matter of a 
gift, contained in item 3, line 22, page 
4, we looked upon the gift as a personal 
matter. 

The word “gift” as we used the word 
there, or intended to use it at least, 
means something that is given to a Sen- 
ator in his individual capacity, some- 
thing that is his to use as he sees fit if it 
is a bona fide, good-faith gift. 

We did not try to put any real limi- 
tations upon it. 

We merely provided that if it were 
more than $50, it would have to be re- 
ported under rule XLIV. However, that 
could go directly to the Senator’s cam- 
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paign fund. I do not think there is any 
doubt about that. That is a personal 
matter. And the Senator can use it. We 
did not place any limitations on that 


use. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the ques- 
tions raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut are excellent questions. 

I believe the chief thrust of this section 
is directed toward the public reporting 
of contributions. Under the existing Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate is not required to report cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures of 
money except from the time he declares 
under the law as a candidate, and until 
the last date required by law for his re- 
porting. It is thus a very limited time for 
which the candidate is required to report 
contributions received and distributed. 

Similarly, there is a defect in the ex- 
isting Corrupt Practices Act with respect 
to reporting by political committees. 
Only a political committee that operates 
in more than one State is required to 
report to the Senate. Statewise, it de- 
pends upon State laws. Under present 
law, a candidate might have 15 political 
committees or more. All could receive po- 
litical funds and distribute funds. But 
none is required to report. The rule we 
are discussing follows very closely the 
amendment to the Corrupt Practices Act 
which was adopted unanimously by the 
Senate, but which has not been acted 
upon in the House. 

As the Senator from Mississippi, Sena- 
tor Stennis, has pointed out, the rule re- 
quires that a Senator who receives con- 
tributions from a fundraising event must 
take certain steps. He must keep records 
and report annually to the Secretary of 
the Senate all political contributions he 
had received from fundraising events in 
the previous year. 

I would assume that when a Senator 
becomes a candidate for reelection, the 
provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act 
would obtain from that time forward, as 
to reporting. 

I would assume, also, that if a Sena- 
tor obeying this rule had remaining 
funds from contributions received 
throughout a year, he could place such 
funds in the regular campaign fund al- 
ways subject to the rule the committee 
recommends and the provisions of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

The rule would apply to other funds 
which are received by a Member of the 
Senate by way of gifts, and also funds 
which are made available to Members 
of the Senate to operate or, as the reso- 
lution reads, “defray the reasonable ex- 
penses—of his office.” He would be re- 
quired to report such funds annually 
and publically to the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. His 
explanation is helpful. 

Does the Senator believe it would be 
helpful if we could draw a sharper dis- 
tinction? I do not know how. I do not 
have any words to suggest at this time. 
I have in mind a sharper distinction be- 
tween the contributions for campaign 
purposes and contributions intended to 
defray the expenses of his office or to 
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liquidate indebtedness incurred in the 
couse of seeking nomination and elec- 
on. 

Would the Senator from Mississippi 
agree that we should get this matter de- 
fined clearly, so that no one could ever 
have any doubt about it? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator’s first ques- 
tion is: Could funds received from a 
fundraising event in 1967 or 1968 or 
1969 be used to pay off olc debts, which 
were incurred in prior years? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe that could be 
done, if payments and reporting satis- 
fied fully the prohibition of the Corrupt 
Practices Act—if the payments did not 
exceed the present totals which are re- 
quired by the Corrupt Practices Act and 
if full reporting is done as provided by 
the act and by this rule. 

Earlier today I gave my views on the 
subject of coliecting funds for office ac- 
counts. It is my judgment that the 
proper way to handle this matter would 
be for the Senate to provide all neces- 
sary funds for the operation of an of- 


e. 

Mr. DODD. I quite agree. I wish that 
were so. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I further answer 
the Senator. 

If the Senator from Connecticut and 
other Senators would refer back to page 
4, rule XLII, lines 20 and 21, they will 
see the type of language to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago. However; since 
then my attention has been called to 
lines 16 and 17, where it is provided that 
the Senator may use the contribution to 
“influence his nomination for election, 
or his election.” We intended that to be 
& broad matter for any year, and I be- 
lieve that answers the Senator's question. 

Mr. DODD. It is helpful. 

Mr. STENNIS. He could use this 
money, under this language. But, of 
course, the donor could say, “I want it 
used for the office expense.” If he did say 
that, then, of course, any Senator would 
respect the donor’s condition. 

Mr. DODD. I believe it would be help- 
ful if we could get some colloquy on this 
question. How far back could a Senator 
go to defray campaign expenses? Would 
it be 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, 4 years? It 
seems to me that it would be helpful to 
all of us if we knew exactly how far back. 
Many Members have been in the Senate 
many years; some of us have been here 
a much shorter time. 

What troubles me is the language in- 
volving the word “incurred,” which is 
used in the past tense. Obviously, the 
committee's resolution refers to 
incurred prior to the holding of the fund- 
raising function, as I read it, I wonder 
how we would know how far back we 
could go with respect to incurred ex- 
penses 


Mr. STENNIS. The expenses of a fund- 
raising event, we assume, would be taken 
out and paid before the sum ever came 
to a Senator. 

Mr. DODD. I am thinking about obli- 
gations that go back. How would a Sen- 
ator know? He has obligations going 
back, let us say, 3 or 4 years. Is it proper 
to include these expenses, or is he limited 
to 1 or 2 years? Precisely what is the 
limitation? It seems puzzling to me—and 
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it might appear so to other Senators, 
unless we have a precise clarification of 
this rule. How would we know? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will have to answer 
for myself. This rule is written, as I un- 
derstand it, for prospective application. 
It would go into effect on a certain date. 
When it speaks of elections, it refers to 
elections in the future. Office expense is 
a broad, general subject. 

Mr. DODD. Contemplated expenses. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Well, the word 
“contemplated” was used to show that we 
were not limiting it to bills that accrue 
on that day. A Senator could plan in ad- 
vance, let us say, if he thought he needed 
$20,000. 

Mr. DODD. Consider then the converse 
of the question I am raising. How far in 
the future may a Senator contemplate 
his expenses? May he decide on the day 
he is sworn in as a Senator that he can 
plan for his office expenses for the 6 
years that lie ahead of him, or 1 year, 2 
years, 3 years? 

I should like the Senator to understand 
that Iam not trying to badger him. Per- 
haps it cannot be made more precise. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has made 
a very pertinent inquiry. We say de- 
fray the reasonable expenses, incurred 
or contemplated.” That is for the current 
year. But I am thinking in terms of a 
year, because this would have to be re- 
ported on a yearly basis. Let us say I 
have spent $500 of this kind of money. 
I figure it will take $1,500 more for this 
year. I am illustrating now. 

So a person could accept a contribu- 
tion to pay expenses of that kind. 
Frankly, we were thinking in terms of a 
campaign deficit. Here, the Senator runs 
the actual campaign and he comes out 
$20,000 behind. It seems to me that pay- 
ing off that deficit would be a part of the 
campaign expense and it should be han- 
dled as such. It is not an office expense 
and it is not a matter of getting a nomi- 
nation in the future. That expense is all 
in the past. I think we get into a lot of 
uncertainties there if we try to pick up 
campaign -deficits with that kind of 
money. 

Mr. DODD. I had to return to my office 
for a meeting, but I did hear the Senator 
from Colorado ask some questions about 
the reasonable expense of office. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. DODD. I think that was a helpful 
colloquy. It is terribly important that 
we clear it up as well as we can. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. DODD. I believe the Senator will 
agree that in this great cosmopolitan 
Nation, the habits, customs, and tradi- 
tions, whatever one may call them, differ 
from one State to another. I think my 
State could be described as a small, cos- 
mopolitan State. Our habits do differ 
from the habits of those in other States 
in this country, I expect. It is a good 
thing. I am not lamenting that; I am 
approving it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. DODD. I think it would be helpful 
to all of us if we understand the matter. 
For instance, suppose I send flowers for 
the wedding of the daughter of an old 
friend who has been helpful to me in 
politics, who has a following in my 
area. Certainly things of that kind would 
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be considered as a reasonable expense. 
He is not a close, intimate, personal 
friend. I do not visit his home and he does 
not visit my home. He is a valued and 
good friend to me. Would that expense 
or could that expense be considered with- 
in this language of “reasonable expense”? 

Mr. STENNIS. Frankly, I think so. The 
Senator spoke of flowers. 

Mr. DODD. I am using that as an il- 
lustration. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that the 
Senator is using that example as an il- 
lustration. Yes, I think it would be in- 
cluded within limits. What is reasonable 
would depend on a number of things. We 
could have an instance of sending thous- 
ands of dollars worth of flowers every 
12 months. 

That would be relatively high but I 
think an item of that kind goes in with 
public life and does not detract from the 
sentiment of it. 

Mr. DODD. I am only trying to get an 
understanding. We should be thinking 
about this matter. 

Would the language of the resolution 
include expenses in the Senate dining 
room? Some Senators live relatively close 
to constituents. Therefore, many of 
them come down here and it can be em- 
barrassing. I believe some persons think 
we get all of this free. Is that the kind of 
thing that should be included? What 
about travel back and forth to one’s 
State for political meetings and political 
affairs? 

What is bothering me is, how one does 
know. How does one say, “I guess I can- 
not buy lunch for these fellows, and if I 
do, it is not an expense.” 

I feel, personally, that I should pay my 
own way after having exhausted the 
travel allowance. 

I am not trying to be critical of the 
committee. What I am trying to point 
out in this colloquy is that this is a very 
difficult area. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. DODD. If I had any answers I 
would offer them. But I do find it be- 
wildering, and I think it is bewildering 
to all of us. 

What about a telephone bill? Many of 
us exceed our telephone allowance in a 
given year. People call us and they want 
us to return the call. Would that be con- 
sidered a reasonable expense? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think clearly so, with 
respect to the telephone bill. 

This matter varies with respect to 
meals for constituents. I would think 
that after a Senator has paid out as 
much as $1,200 to $1,500 of his own 
money for luncheons in the course of a 
year for other people, if he has another 
$1,000 bill of that kind he could well pay 
it out of this fund. 

I buy lunches for many friends, but I 
receive a lot of free lunches, especially 
when I make speeches, and so forth. It 
evens up. I do think the Senator should 
pay for some of those meals himself. 

Mr. DODD. So we are not really able 
to chisel out any precise ruling. As I 
understand the Senator, it is a matter of 
what each one thinks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I accepted the 
part about the telephone, anything per- 
taining to the Senator’s affairs, or where 
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he is going to Connecticut to make a 
speech; anything such as the telephone 
bill would be allowable. Unquestionably 
plane fares are an enormous expense 
and should be allowed under the rule. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to ask one more 
question and I do not wish to detain the 
Senator too long. 

Mr. STENNIS, I understand. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to cite a problem 
that occurred to me. Let us assume I 
have a large telephone bill in excess of 
the money allowed to me; or for travel 
as we have been talking about. 

Would it be proper for a Senator to go 
to a financial institution and borrow the 
money to pay the excess telephone bill 
and the excess travel bill, and pay that 
loan back out of the proceeds of a fund- 
raising function? 

Mr. STENNIS. According to this 
language if this money is directly used to 
influence his nomination, his election, or 
reelection, or expenses incurred in his 
office, it would come within that 
language; yes. 

The person wanted to pay his bills 
promptly; he signed a note and paid the 
bills. I do not know that he could 
stretch out that obligation over several 
years. I am not suggesting that the Sen- 
ator or anyone else would want to do 
that. However, just because the Senator 
had already paid for that extra telephone 
bill I do not think it would exclude him 
from applying these funds for that pur- 
pose. Of course, that would constitute an 
itemization and a prudent one. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. I 
think the responses of the Senator have 
been helpful to all of us so that we may 
have a better understanding of what we 
are trying to do. 

Mr, STENNIS. I think the questions 
have been well put. We recognize the 
realities of contributions, but we are at- 
tempting to set up a rule that will be 
complied with and kept public, too. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and I may 
have until midnight to file for printing 
the amendments drafted for presenta- 
tion tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the fact that the Senator is getting 
his amendments ready. That is a cour- 
teous thing for the Senator to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

I believe the committee and the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], are to be com- 
mended for their hard and long work. 
They have accepted a task they did not 
ask for. It is a most difficult subject and 
one that on the face of it has many 
pitfalls. I believe that in the main they 
have done a very fine job. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the Senator. 
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Mr. STENNIS. We all thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we must all keep 
in mind that this is a very, very difficult 
field. I do have a little question about 
some of the wording, and I would direct 
the attention of the chairman and the 
members of the committee to page 4 of 
the measure. 

It says that “a Senator may except a 
contribution from a fundraising event” 
upon meeting those conditions and gives 
his approval. Second, “he receives a 
complete and accurate accounting of the 
source, amount, and disposition of the 
funds raised.” 

Since he receives that report, obvious- 
ly it does not refer to making a report 
by the Senator. 

Then section 22 states what he may 
use that contribution for. 

Lines 16 and 17 state that he can use it 
for campaign purposes and, of course, 
existing law will require a report. But 
by lines 18 and 19, he can receive that 
and say that it is for contemplated ex- 
penses of his office. 

I cannot find anything in the resolu- 
tion that will require an accounting at 
any time for that year, or any subse- 
quent year. 

Now I invite attention to lines 12 to 
14 on page 4, where it does say that there 
must be “a complete and accurate ac- 
counting of the source, amount, and dis- 
position of the funds received.” 

That refers to funds of an individual 
or organization. There can be a fund- 
raising event if we give permission and 
if we require the people who conduct it 
to give us an accounting. Then we can 
receive it for contemplated expenses of 
the office. It may be there. 

But, on the other hand, I refer to page 
8, lines 5 to 10 as to the accounting re- 
quired by rule XLII. Well, rule XLII is 
just what I read. The accounting is 
limited there. 

I do not want to be in the position of 
being a nit-picker, but I do think that 
when we affirm and go on record and say 
it is all right to raise money for con- 
templated expenses of running an office— 
because after all if it is run for the 
benefit of the public, and it should be 
paid for by the public—there may be 
some who would raise some question as 
to the acceptance by a Senator of con- 
tributions for contemplated expenses of 
running an office. I am not going to press 
for an answer now. I merely call it to 
the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator. 
With his usual keen and penetrating 
analysis, he has brought out at least 
an uncertainty in the language here. I 
answer without any hesitation as to page 
8, lines 5, 6, and part of 7, that we in- 
tended to require an accounting for both 
of the items on page 4 to which the Sen- 
ator has referred. 

Mr. CURTIS. But it says an accounting 
required by rule XLII. Rule XLII does 
not require any accounting for money 
raised for contemplated expenses to run 
an office. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right. The Senator 
has made his point. I tell the Senator 
what we intend to do. Perhaps that lan- 
guage does not quite do it and we might 
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need an amendment to that language to 
make it more conclusive. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now I should like to ask 
the intent of the committee on another 
matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me state here that 
when the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] was diverted on 
another matter, I said that we intended 
to cover both of those funds. Perhaps 
that language falls short. We would be 
glad to have the Senator prepare an 
amendment and we will try to make it 
conclusive on that point. 

Mr. CURTIS. Referring to section 1 of 
the resolution, (a) declares, “a public 
office is a public trust”, (b) declares, 
“these rules, as the written expression of 
certain standards of conduct comple- 
ment the body of unwritten but generally 
accepted standards that continue to 
apply to the Senate.” 

My question is, as regard “continue to 
apply to the Senate,” Does that include 
officers and employees? 

Here is what is at stake. If it does not 
include officers and employees, then offi- 
cers and employees are subject only to 
the things specifically covered in the 
written rules. 

I just raise that and think that per- 
haps that “continue to apply to the Sen- 
ate,” should apply to Members and offi- 
cers and employees. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That would make it 
clearer; although I have to say that I 
could not answer the Senator as to just 
what rules we do have that apply to em- 
ployees. We have not made a study of 
that yet, but certainly whatever we have 
should be continued. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would think that is a 
generally accepted 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good 
point—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Standard, that an em- 
ployee should not violate the files of his 
employer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Well, that is a 
good point, too. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just as an example, I 
did not have an opportunity to hear the 
Senator—I was in the McClellan com- 
mittee in executive session. It is investi- 
gating riots. There is one other thought 
that occurs to me that is worth consider- 
ing. The reason I am using the language I 
have been using is that I have such high 
regard for this committee and the long 
hours of work it has put in. I direct the 
committee's attention to page 7, line 12, 
which refers to confidential information 
and everything about a person’s prop- 
erty, which probably is a disclosure of 
the financial operations of the Member’s 
family, by inference, at least. I realize, 
however, that is not required; but, I 
mean, it might reveal it, anyway. 

It seems to me that the words “per- 
sons authorized by” should be deleted 
from line 12. I think that if we take this 
step, of requiring Senators to make com- 
plete disclosure, and then a Senator or 
an employee comes under investigation, 
the receipt of that confidential informa- 
tion should be by a committee itself and 
not by employees. F 

There again, I do not want to press 
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the distinguished chairman for an an- 
swer at this time. I throw it out as a sug- 
gestion, to those who have spent a great 
deal more time on it than any of the rest 
of us in the Senate. 

Of course, I do not presume to be 
right, although I have not made up my 
mind whether on all of these points I 
may offer an amendment. I repeat, the 
committee has been wrestling with this 
subject, which is a most difficult one, 
and it is receiving public as well as pri- 
vate advice. We get advice from people 
who may be denied the source of a good 
story. I want the committee to know that 
I am one Senator who, I believe, has 
some appreciation of the difficult job the 
committee has undertaken, 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, we certainly 
thank the Senator for his fine sugges- 
tions and for his kind and generous 
words. I think every one of his sugges- 
tions is highly deserving. As he has 
stated, I would not commit myself to 
them now. 

One specific word about striking out 
the words “shall be made available only 
to persons authorized by the Select Com- 
mittee.” I think all the members of the 
committee feel exactly the way the Sen- 
ator has stated. There is a practical mat- 
ter, however, involved of the committee 
members knowing how to interpret vari- 
ous instruments like an income tax re- 
turn. We must have expert advice on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am speaking of the 
initial step of going to the Comptroller 
General. The Comptroller General is the 
one who has it? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of going to him and 
saying, “Here, let us break the seal on 
the envelope.” I think that responsibil- 
ity should rest with the committee. I 
would not think for a minute that from 
there on the committee would not have 
to have help. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. I wish the 
Senator would prepare an amendment 
carrying out the idea that the breaking 
of the seal could be only upon request 
of the committee. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO TOMORROW 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I asked that the 
Senator yield for the purpose of my 
making a unanimous-consent request. 
The Senator knows that I have been 
waiting in this Chamber for 3 hours and 
42 minutes to be recognized to speak on 
the resolution. I shall support the re- 
solution. I know the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has desired to yield to me in 
the past, but so many questions have 
been directed to him, and the hour is 
now so late in the day, that, if it is agree- 
able to the Senator from Mississippi, 
instead of speaking for half an hour at 
this late hour on this Monday evening, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the morning business to- 
morrow I may be recognized for half an 
hour to speak on the resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
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ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I would like to have it under- 
stood that the Senator will yield to me, 
if I so desire, for 2 or 3 minutes in the 
beginning, to point out some matters in 
connection with the resolution. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Certainly. The 
Senator from Ohio would be pleased to 
do so, and for more than those 2 or 3 
minutes, if the Senator from Mississippi 
desired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit 
Commission; 

S. 876. An act relating to Federal support 
of education of Indian students in sectarian 
institutions of higher education; and 

S. 2336. An act to determine the respective 
rights and interests of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Yakima Tribes of Indians of the Yakima 
Reservation and their constituent tribal 
groups in and to a judgment fund on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
454) for the relief of Richard K. Jones. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15399) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Manon, Mr. KIR- 
WAN, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. 
FLOOD, Mr. Bow, Mr. Jonas, and Mr. 
Lalnp were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


SENATORIAL STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to pro- 
vide standards of conduct for Members 
of the Senate and officers and employees 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
continue my discussion of proposed rule 
XLIV, paragraph (b), on page 6, after 
I have yielded to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s yielding. I, too, wish 
to join in commending the committee 
for an excellent job. I think we probably 
serve the committee’s purpose and the 
chairman’s purpose to raise whatever 
technical questions we may have today. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes; 
great help. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And perhaps then the 
staff will have time, if some amendment 
needs to be drafted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I call attention to rule 
XLIV, which requires the disclosure of 
financial interests of each Senator, and 
each officer or employee of the Senate 
who is compensated at a rate in excess 
of $15,000. This particular rule goes on 
to list certain things that need to be 
included in a disclosure report. 

I would assume, and perhaps the com- 
mittee intended, that the same matters 
of interest would apply to both Senators 
and employees who received more than 
$15,000. But I call attention to subsec- 
tion (g) on page 7, line 6, which refers 
to the inclusion of “the source and value 
of each gift received by him during the 
preceding year and required to be re- 
ported by rule XLII.” 

It should be noted that rule XLII, on 
page 4, beginning on line 22, pertains 
only to gifts received by a Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. So that if an employee 
of the Senate receiving $15,000 or more 
should receive gifts of any amount, under 
the language on page 7, he would not be 
required to report it. I assume the inten- 
tion of the committee was to include gifts 
made to employees of the Senate. I call 
that to the committee’s attention. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. It would certainly be my po- 
sition that it was so intended. I do not 
think the language really covers it. That 
was the last language that was prepared 
and put in, and we overlooked it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On page 2, line 9, of the 
resolution, it is stated: 

No officer or employee whose salary is paid 
by the Senate may engage in any business, 
financial, or professional activity or employ- 
ment for compensation or gain unless— 

(a) the activity or employment is not in- 
consistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his official duties; and 

(b) he has reported in writing the activity 
or employment to and has received permis- 
sion from the Member of the Senate or officer 
of the Senate charged with supervision of 
the officer of employee 


I am sure we are all aware of what the 
purpose of that provision is, and it is a 
very commendable purpose. But I direct 
the attention of the chairman to the fact 
that it is rather general and sweeping 
language. Suppose, for example, that an 
employee of a Senator desired to have a 
portion of his salary withheld regularly 
for the purchase of E bonds, or suppose 
he were investing in a mutual fund. Ob- 
viously, there would be no conflict of in- 
terest. Would an employee have to make 
that fact known to a Senator, and would 
the Senator have to give his permission 
before that employee could invest his 
money in such a way as that? The Sen- 
ator may wish to consider this problem. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good question. 
I am glad the Senator raised it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is very good. We 
have to try to form some rule on that, 
whether written in here or put in the 
report in addition, but it certainly is a 
good point. 


it would be of 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am quite conscious of 
the supplemental views of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], in which he says that appropri- 
ations for the necessary expense of the 
operation of the office of a Senator 
should be provided by the Senate. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi whether he would consider 
that travel to the State for purely politi- 
cal purposes during the period of the 
first 5 years of a Senator’s term would 
be considered an office expense that the 
taxpayers should pay. Perhaps we 
should defer the discussion of that ques- 
tion until the Senator from Kentucky 
returns to the Chamber. Obviously, I do 
not think that that sort of expense 
would come within the provision; yet it 
needs to be taken care of in some way or 
other. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Michigan has asked some good questions. 
The Senator from Kentucky had been on 
the floor of the Senate all afternoon until 
a few minutes ago. The Senator from 
Kentucky is consistent about the ex- 
penses—the rightful expenses—of a Sen- 
ator’s office. It is hard to get down to the 
line of division. 

To continue with the discussion of the 
proposed rule XLIV, at the top of page 
6, paragraph (b), in setting forth the 
items that have to be stated in the spe- 
cial report, the requirement also includes 
“the amount or value and source of each 
fee or compensation of $1,000 or more 
received by him during the preceding 
year from a client for legal service.” 

Speaking man to man, there is no more 
reason why he should have to report that 
fee than a dentist who might have mem- 
bership in this body would have to report 
a dental fee. The reason for making the 
distinction is that a great deal of the 
law that is practiced now pertains to 
governmental matters. I mean matters 
pertaining to the Federal Government. 
So much is connected with regulations, 
so much is connected with the expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government of more 
than $100 billion a year, that it was 
thought there ought to be some recog- 
nition of those conditions and not deny 
the lawyer Members the right to prac- 
tice their profession by trying to regulate 
the situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one brief question? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the Senator 
would agree, however, that subsection 
(b) would permit a man to earn as much 
as $50,000 or $75,000, under some cir- 
cumstances, without reporting a penny 
of it, if the individual fees were less than 
$1,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Under those circum- 
stances, he could earn $50,000 without 
reporting any of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I simply wanted to make 
that point clear. 

Mr. STENNIS. We were striking at the 
larger game, if I may use that term. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Proceeding, now, to 
paragraph (c) on line 6: 

(c) the name and address of each business 
or professional corporation, firm, or enter- 
prise in which he was an Officer, director, 
partner, proprietor, or employee who received 
compensation during the preceding year; his 
capacity; and the period of time; 


The reason for that is obvious. There 
is nothing iniquitous about occupying 
those roles, but it was a disclosure that 
could well be made, we thought, for 
guidance in connection with anything 
that might come up. 

(d) the identity of each interest in real 
or personal property having a value of $10,000 
or more which he owned at any time during 
the preceding year; 


That means just what it says, and no 
more: Each interest, real or personal— 
and all property falls into one category 
or the other—having a value of $10,000 
or more, which he owned at any time 
during the preceding year. 

If I should own Government bonds of 
the value of $10,000 or more, I could 
comply with that provision by just say- 
ing, “U.S. Government bonds, $10,000 or 
more.” That would identify my faith in 
the Government as well as the fact that 
I had saved a little money. 

As to the question about what value 
controls, generally it would be the value 
during the year preceding the one in 
which the report was made. That is what 
the language says, “during the preceding 
year.” But one does not have to state the 
dollar value, under this language: 

(e) the identity of each trust or other 
fiduciary relation in which he held a bene- 
ficial interest having a value of $10,000 or 
more, and the identity if known of each 
interest of the trust or other fliduciary rela- 
tion in real or personal property in which the 
Senator, officer, or employee held a beneficial 
interest having a value of $10,000 or more, at 
any time during the preceding year. 


Then it provides that if he cannot ob- 
tain the identity of these fiduciary in- 
terests, the Senator or other person shall 
request the fiduciary to report that in- 
formation to the Comptroller General. 

By the way, I might state here for the 
record that, as we all know, the Comp- 
troller General is to a degree an arm of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 
He is appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate for a 15-year term, 
and he belongs, in part, to both depart- 
ments; but he is the nearest thing we 
have to an officer in the fiscal affairs 
area. But in any event, the Comptroller 
General was selected as the custodian in 
this case; he has no other function under 
any of these proposals except that of 
custodian. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. In order to clarify, in 
section (e) at the bottom of page 6, that 
language which says: “the identity if 
known of each interest of the trust or 
other fiduciary relation in real or per- 
sonal property in which the Senator, offi- 


cer, or employee held a beneficial interest 


having a value of $10,000 or more, at any 
time during the preceding year,” does 
the word “which” on line 19 refer to the 
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Senator’s interest in a single asset of the 
trust, or does it refer to that asset itself? 
To be specific, if a trust has an asset 
worth $20,000, and the Senator’s bene- 
ficial interest in the total corpus of the 
trust is only 10 percent, then the Sena- 
tor’s interest in that asset is only $2,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Would this provision 
require the disclosure of the asset be- 
cause the asset itself is worth more than 
$10,000? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I think not. What 
we were trying to get at there was a 
listing, as nearly as possbile, of the dif- 
ferent items, just as under section (d)— 
the different items that appear in this 
trust in which the beneficial ownership 
of the item was $10,000 or more. 

It is a little difficult to state that, but 
that is what we intended. 

Mr. BENNETT. I raise the question in 
order that it might be clear, because I 
think the language would permit the 
other interpretation. 

Mr. STENNIS. The language may per- 
mit it, but there is no doubt about what 
the committee intended here—that we 
were trying to obtain the identity of 
everything in which the Senator or em- 
ployee had at least a $10,000 interest of 
his own. 

Mr. BENNETT. We are not interested 
in the value of the interests of the trust 
per se; we are interested in the assets of 
the Senator in any assets in the trust? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That is the object of the whole thing. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Proceeding to subsec- 
tion (f) on page 7: 

(f) the identity of each liability of $5,000 
or more owed by him, or by him and his 
spouse jointly, at any time during the pre- 
ceding year. 


That is the only time that we have 
brought the spouse into this picture. She 
comes in then only if she signed a note 
and there was not any way to keep her 
out; she just came in incidentally. The 
committee decided we really did not have 
any jurisdiction over the spouse as such. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Would the requirement 
of identity be satisfied simply by listing 
the person or organization to whom the 
liability is owed? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; with a statement 
that the obligation is $5,000 or more. 

Mr. BENNETT. Without its being 
identified as a ncte or a mortgage, neces- 
sarily? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I really think it 
would be more in keeping if the form 
were identified in some fashion, such as 
“$5,000 note,” 85,000 secured note,” or 
something like that. 

Mr. BENNETT. So the Senator would 
interpret this language to require the 
identification of the type of liability and 
the person or organization to whom it 
was owed? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe that was our 
general meaning, even though we did not 
use the word “type.” The identity of each 
liability. I think to identify it properly 
would include not only the name, but 
something of the type. 
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I believe that, in adjusting that lan- 
guage to a general situation, here at the 
end we overlooked something that we 
intended to include. The matter of gifts 
should cover the employees as well as 
the Senators. 

Reading from item 2 of this rule: 

All papers filed under section 1 of this rule 
shall be kept by the Comptroller General for 
not less than 7 years— 


That is a man’s term of office plus 1 
year. I continue to read: 
shall be confidential, and shall be made avall- 
able only to persons authorized by the Se- 
lect Committee on Standards and Conduct 
for examination and audit for any purpose 
within the jurisdiction of the committee, 
under a resolution by a recorded majority 
vote of the full committee on the reports of 
each individual. 


In other words, we just could not give 
blanket authority. We have to pass on 
John Jones or Sam Smith in an individ- 
ual resolution and an individual vote. 

I continue to read: 

The committee may receive the papers as 
evidence, after giving to the individual con- 
cerned due notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing. 


We shall offer an amendment at that 
point to insert the words “in a closed ses- 
sion.” The purpose of that amendment 
is to give the employee or anyone else 
concerned an opportunity to come in 
and discuss any apparent irregularities 
or any apparent or alleged wrongdoing 
and even produce witnesses in a closed 
session, if he desires, before the matter 
has exploded. 

I continue to read: 

The Comptroller General shall report to 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct not later than the Ist day of June 
in each year the names of Senators, officers 
and employees who have filed a report. 

(3) Each Senator, and each officer or em- 
ployee of the Senate who is compensated 
at a rate in excess of $15,000 a year, shall 
file with the Secretary of the Senate, before 
the 15th day of May in each year, the fol- 
lowing reports of his personal financial 
interests: 

(a) the accounting required by Rule 
XLII for all contributions received by him 
during the preceding year— 


A question was raised there concern- 
ing that language. We want to be sure 
that covers both types of contributions. 

I continue to read: 
except that contributions in the aggregate 
amount or value of less than $50 received 
from any single source during the reporting 


period may be totaled without further 
itemization; ... 


That was to avoid having to itemize 
every little item of $2, $4, or $5, and those 
items might run into the number of sev- 
eral hundreds or thousands in a large 
State. Under this proposed rule, such 
items could be collected and reported 
without further itemization. However, it 
would have to be certified. 

The next item reads: 

The amount or value and source of each 
honorarium of $300 or more received by him 
during the preceding year. 


That is the amount or value and the 
source which, of course, includes the 
name of the grantor. 

Any expense involved in going to de- 
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liver a speech at an event at which the 
honorarium was awarded, any expense 
of travel or other reasonable expense, 
would not be included in the $300 and 
would not have to be accounted for, be- 
cause it would be reimbursement for 
funds paid out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. To what line 
of the resolution is the Senator referring? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is lines 11, 12, and 
13 of page 8. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
does this refer to campaign contribu- 
tions? 

Mr. STENNIS. It does not. That is just 
the honorariums. If it does not amount 
to as much as $300, it does not have to 
not be reported. In determining that $300, 
one does not have to count the expense 
of travel and other such expense for 
which he is reimbursed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I continue to read from 
page 8, line 14: 

4, All papers filed under section 3 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Secretary of the 
Senate for not less than 3 years, and shall be 
made available promptly for public inspec- 
tion and copying. 


That refers to the items I have just 
enumerated, and that means that the 
Secretary of the Senate would make 
them available to the press or to anyone 
else that wants them. 

Mr. President, I read from page 8, 
commencing on line 18: 

5. This rule shall take effect on July 1, 
1968. No reports filed under section 1 or sec- 
tion 3— 


Mr. President, nothing contained in 
here is retroactive. I said that the other 
day. I repeat that now for emphasis. We 
do not propose to make anything retro- 
active. There is no ex post facto law to 
be passed under the Constitution. And 
there is no ex post facto rule to be passed 
under our recommendation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
with regard to page 8, lines 5 through 9, 
in which it requires a reporting of all 
contributions received during the preced- 
ing year, does that refer to campaign 
contributions? 

Mr. STENNIS. It does not. That is not 
primarily campaign contributions. The 
committee deals with contributions on 
page 4. Those are public fundraising 
events like testimonial dinners or things 
that come along for an individual during 
the first, second, third, fourth, or fifth 
year of a Senator’s term. And they are 
not direct campaign funds. 

We run into the question of campaign 
funds when a man becomes a candidate. 
We thrashed that out pretty well this 
afternoon, and I think the language ties 
in rather well. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is what 
I wanted to get straight. It seems to 
me that we passed a law on campaign 
funds, and the law should prevail, if for 
no better reason, because the reporting 
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of campaign contributions should in- 
clude both a Senator and his opponent. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The Senate has passed a new law, and 
the recommendations here are in keeping 
with that new law. However, they are 
tied into the present law which is the 
only one that we could tie it to. It is tied 
in the best we could. 

Mr. President, I continue reading from 
page 8, line 18: 

5. This rule shall take effect on July 1, 
1968. No reports filed under section 1 or sec- 
tion 3 shall include any interest held, pay- 
ment received, or liability owed before the 
effective date of the rule, before office or em- 
ployment was held with the Senate, or dur- 
ing a period of office or employment with 
the Senate of less than ninety days in a 
years— 


That is intended to cover the situation 
in which a Senator comes here on a new 
appointment and only serves for 30, 60, 
or 90 days. There is no use in requiring 
such a man to comply with this. 

I continue reading from page 9, line 1: 
except that the Senator, or officer or 
employee of the Senate, may file a copy of 
the return of taxes for the year 1968, or a 
report of substantially equivalent informa- 
tion for only the effective part of the year 
1968. 


We can comply with the income tax 
requirement, in other words, by filing a 
report for all of 1968. However, if one 
chooses to do so, he can file substantially 
equivalent information for the last 6 
months of 1968. 

There is something that I want to call 
to the attention of the Senate and also 
the members of the committee. I think 
that some additional provisions ought to 
be made here. 

After the 7-year period has elapsed, 
after these confidential papers have been 
filed, together with a copy of the income 
tax return, I think we ought to have an 
additional provision to require that a 
Senator can ask for those papers when 
he leaves and, after the lapse of a year, 
get them at that time, or his executors or 
personal representatives can request 
them after a year and obtain them. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, why put 
another year in there? Why not make 
them available at the end of 7 years? 

Mr. STENNIS. I just thought we ought 
to keep them for awhile. They might 
have relevancy to something pending— 
not as to that Senator, but to someone 
else. 

Mr. BENNETT. Would that not in 
effect be saying that they would keep 
them for 8 years and then give them 
back? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. It is required that 
they keep them for 7 years. 

Mr. BENNETT. If we say that they 
keep them for another year before a 
man can get his papers back, we are 
changing the seven to an eight. 

Mr. STENNIS. We would have to fig- 
ure that out. I think if a man serves 
3 years and leaves. the Senate, he ought 
to be able to get all of his papers back 
after another year has expired. We 
should give him or his representatives at 
that time a chance to regain those 
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papers. If they are not claimed within 
a certain time, they will then be de- 
stroyed. 

I also want to make mention here, 
referring to page 7, line 18, that the 
hearing concerning the income tax and 
other matters would be a closed hearing. 

I mention that for the information of 
all Senators. It is something that just 
came to my mind. 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe that tomor- 
row the committee will have an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotr] to tighten up the 
length of time or to set specifically the 
point in time at which the man whose 
envelope may be opened must be notified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. We talked about 
that this afternoon, 

I did not want the committee’s hands 
tied to the extent that it could not even 
make a preliminary investigation and 
perhaps cause the destruction of evi- 
dence. 

Mr. BENNETT. Perhaps, Mr, Presi- 
dent, between now and the time the Sen- 
ate meets tomorrow, we may be able to 
work this out in consultation with Sena- 
tor ALLOTT. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate that. So 
that we will have something to go on, I 
will offer an amendment, so that it can 
be printed and available. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to add this 
point: This matter now belongs to the 
Senate and the Senators. It is no longer 
a committee matter. We have brought 
forth the resolution for inspection, addi- 
tion, subtraction, and consideration. 
Everyone has an interest, and we are not 
trying to ward off anything, We are going 
to protect fundamentals as best we can. 

Mr. President, if thcre are no other 
questions, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the dis- 
cussion on the pending matter is con- 
cluded for the afternoon, I send to the 
desk four amendments, and I ask that 
they be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spronc in the chair). The amendments, 
numbers 618 through 621, will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 


THE GOLD SITUATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
Thursday afternoon, March 14, the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 39 to 37, removed the 
gold cover from the currency of the 
United States. 

This morning I note a headline in the 
newspaper, “Gold Pool Dropped To End 
Speculation.” This is from the newspaper 
of March 18, 1968. Under that, in head- 
lines, “Two Prices Adopted by Seven 
Nations.” It reads: 


The United States and six cooperating na- 
tions yesterday abandoned the gold pool they 
had been operating for the past six and one- 
half years and said they would no longer 
“buy gold from the market.” 

In essence the plan, announced at the con- 
clusion of a historic two-day session at the 
Federal Reserve Board here, is designed to 
end the speculative drain on official gold 
reserves. 

It means that there will be a two-price gold 
system—$35 an ounce for official interna- 
tional transactions, and whatever price devel- 
ops in an outside “unofficial” market. 
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Further on in the same article: 


In a word, the cooperating central banks 
are going out of the gold buying and selling 
business—except among themselves. 

That means: 

Central banks will no longer buy newly- 
mined gold from South Africa or any other 
producer. 

The U.S. Treasury will no longer license, 
effective today, the sale of gold from its stock 
to industrial users in this country, who last 
year tapped Treasury monetary gold for $158 
million. 


At another point in the same article: 

The cooperating nations are basing their 
actions on the belief that the future needs 
of the international monetary system will 
come from the growth of “paper gold” rather 
than the real metal. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in its entirety 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the most 
interesting and most gratifying aspect 
of the situation to me is that in 1959, 
1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963 I proposed 
legislation, and introduced it in the Sen- 
ate, to do exactly what these seven “bril- 
liant” nations have finally done in this 
year of our Lord 1968, 9 years after the 
bill was first introduced in the Senate. 

I do not have a copy of my earliest bill 
with me, but I do have some remarks 
that I made in 1966, and I should like to 
read briefly from those: 


On August 9, 1965, a meeting was arranged 
by Senator Gruening, and it was attended by 
Under Secretaries Barr and Deming. During 
that meeting both gentlemen expressed dis- 
approval of either a subsidized or a two- 
priced system, stating that in their opinions 
either proposal would cause greater conver- 
sion to gold by foreign holders of dollars in 
the belief that the price of gold was about 
to increase. However, this does not explain 
the massive conversion that has been going 
on since 1961. Apparently, quite a few prefer 
gold to dollars now. It is my hope that these 
hearings will shed some light on why gold is 
preferred to dollars, and by whom. 

Also, at that meeting, Secretaries Barr and 
Deming expressed the belief that only two 
legislative avenues to increase gold produc- 
tion are open, One was to increase the deple- 
tion allowance and liberalize depreciation for 
income tax purposes. The other was to 
launch a massive effort to improve methods 
of discovery and refining. 


I might say at this point, parentheti- 
cally, that the first of these, the attack 
upon this by the increasing of the de- 
pletion allowance and the liberalizing of 
depreciation for income tax purposes, 
was very quickly abandoned by the 
Treasury Department: 

It was suggested that Treasury draft a 
proposed change to the Internal Revenue 


Code that would create a more favorable tax 
climate for the gold miner. 


Parenthetically, again, that was never 
done. 


However, to my knowledge nothing has 
been submitted. With regard to the launch- 
ing of a massive effort to improve methods 
of discovery and refining, there are two basic 
defects with this suggestion: First, it would 
take years to complete such research, and 
assuming that the research was successful, it 
would take several more years before its 
results would produce any appreciable in- 
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crease in production. We do not have years 
to wait. 

Second, it would require a large invest- 
ment, and generally speaking, the gold in- 
dustry is not in any position to finance it. 

So, we find ourselves in this position: the 
proposals that have been made that might 
have an early effect in increasing gold pro- 
duction are violently opposed by the Treasury 
Department; and the proposals that are 
ostensibly acceptable to Treasury are un- 
realistic or Treasury does not seem prone to 
act. Inertia has been the one overriding ele- 
ment in the gold situation. 

Most of the gold mining districts are de- 
pressed areas with substantial and consistent 
unemployment. We have a Poverty Program 
and a whole myriad of other programs to 
create jobs, but we have nothing for the gold 
miner. He is forgotten even though the 
product he could produce is of such great 
importance to our monetary system. 

There are those who have suggested that 
we remove the gold backing from our 
currency—— 


This was said over 2 years ago— 


in the mistaken belief that it would have 
little effect upon our economy and the “sta- 
bility of the dollar”. I disagree with that 
thesis completely. But, judging by what has 
happened in the past year, namely, the de- 
basing of our coinage and the removal of the 
gold cover from Federal Reserve deposits, it 
would appear that that is the direction in 
which we are headed. If, as has been indi- 
cated by Treasury officials, the mere discus- 
sion of the gold situation has an unsettling 
effect upon foreign dollar holders, what 
would happen to the “stability” of the dol- 
lar if we removed the gold cover? I can assure 
you that I will never vote to remove the gold 
cover from our currency. In my opinion, such 
action would lead to financial chaos in this 
country. 


Mr. President, I have before me ex- 
cerpts from a speech given on May 4, 
1966. I think it is appropriate to repeat 
again that I did not vote to remove the 
gold cover from the currency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point a letter addressed to the Honorable 
A. Willis Robertson, who was formerly 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which is dated 
August 2, 1963. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMAN: This is in further 

reply to your request for the views of this 

ent on S. 158, a bill “To prohibit 
sales of gold by the Government for com- 
mercial use or for the arts, or for the pur- 
pose of lessening the price and value of 
gold.” 

S. 158 would monetize all gold holdings 
and purchases by the U.S. Government by 
prohibiting the Federal Government from 
selling gold for non-monetary uses. The sale, 
the price, and the granting of a license to im- 
port gold for non-monetary uses are now 
within the Executive discretion of the Presi- 
dent. Purchases and sales of gold in the 
United States, including imports and exports, 
are subject to the “Gold Regulations,” ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Treasury Department 
and authorized by the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 (31 U.S.C., Sec. 442). At present, the 
United States stands ready not only to buy 
domestically mined gold for $35 an ounce, 
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but also to sell for $35 to licensed purchasers 
for “commercial use or for the arts”. 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
that the bill not be enacted. 

The apparent purpose of the bill is to raise 
the price of gold for non-monetary uses 
within the country, without discarding the 
$35 per ounce monetary price. Since the de- 
mand for industrial gold is greater than the 
amount produced from mines in the United 
States, the elimination of U.S. Government 
sales of gold for this purpose might appear 
to lead to a rise in the price. This, however, 
would depend on two other conditions, 
neither of which appears to be barred by S. 
158; (1) that the United States would dis- 
continue the purchase and sale of gold to 
maintain the international price of gold at 
$35 an ounce; or (2) that the United States 
would no longer exercise its discretionary 
power of authorizing imports of gold for 
industrial uses. So long as both of these 
practices continue to be honored, the United 
States in reality, though indirectly, would 
still be maintaining the $35 price for indus- 
trial gold in the United States. The effect 
of S. 158 would then be academic. 

The passage of a bill obviously intended to 
raise the price of industrial gold in the 
United States, whether or not the bill would 
accomplish this purpose, may be construed 
by other countries as a step toward devalua- 
tion by the United States. 

It is only necessary for such speculation 
to occur in order for a flight from the dollar 
to start; and once started, the flight may 
feed on itself. Confidence in the gold value 
of the dollar among foreign governments and 
central banks has been tied to the stability 
and fixity of the price at $35. Today this rela- 
tionship is considered to be a foundation 
stone of Free World economics, S. 158, how- 
ever, introduces uncertainties regarding this 
relationship which can affect injuriously the 
United States and Free World monetary 
position. 

The use of gold in industry and in the arts 
in the United States has doubled in recent 
years. These sales do not draw down the 
United States monetary gold stock unduly. 
The importance of gold as a strategic mate- 
rial continues to grow, particualrly in the 
space area. For example, gold foil is used in 
the electronic assembly for the “Telstar”, the 
first privately owned satellite, and steering 
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jets for space vehicles are plated with gold to 
reflect 95% of all radiation to which an 
orbiting vehicle’s surface is exposed. Vapor- 
ized gold is deposited on surfaces of small 
jet controllers used in instrumentation and 
circuitry as protection against friction and 
corrosion. New industrial applications for 
gold are being developed, including greater 
use of gold in electronic devices, and in other 
electronic applications. 

Gold continues to be used in dental alloys, 
in scientific, chemical, and other equipment, 
and in the arts (jewelry, watches, and deco- 
rative articles). The precious-metal jewelry 
industry in the United States, employing 
over 25,000 workers and producing goods 
valued at nearly a half billion dollars annu- 
ally, uses substantial quantities of gold in 
the production of what is classified as solid 
gold jewelry, gold filled and rolled jewelry, 
and costume jewelry. Recent data on the 
production, use, import, and export of gold 
is attached to this report. 

Domestic production of gold, at present, 
supplies only about a half of the commercial 
requirements, the other half being obtained 
from the Government, If the Government 
were to be prohibited from making such 
sales, manufacturers would be deprived of 
this supply for their material requirements, 
and the cost to them of their remaining sup- 
ply may be sharply increased, with serious 
injury to the industry, as well as unemploy- 
ment in certain areas. 

The beneficiaries of a rise in the price of 
gold would be: (1) the relatively small num- 
ber of United States gold miners who have 
been on notice for many years that the price 
is fixed at $35; (2) foreign producers, foreign 
governmental holders, and hoarders of gold; 
and (2) in a political class by itself, the So- 
viet Union, which is one of the three major 
world producers of gold. It is difficult to 
justify the-profits that may accrue to these 
beneficiaries of S, 158, in the face of the 
possible dislocations and threats to the 
United States and Free World monetary sys- 
tems and economic well being that may 
result. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there would be no objection 
to the submission of this report from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE JAMES, 
(for Robert E. Giles). 


[In thousands of fine troy ounces} 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
9 for apt soot bes 1 the arts in the A oe 7 
vernment-stam rs issu S. Mint 1 2,354 
Bullion in various forms issued by private refiners 8 RTE n j ® 
p SS sn oki he ine Nese E E E E T 1,638 1, 831 821 1,528 1,708 © 
NOtei T EA ae 242 2,602 3, 17: ý 8 
Secondary materials returned to monetary use and to private 2, : i Ju © 
refiners and dealer 792 769 653 700 1,137 (O) 
Net quantity issued 1,833 2,522 3, 000 775 
U.S. mine on 1,739 1,603 1, 667 5 548 10327 
U.S. impo: 8,120 8, 485 9,322 1,615 11,842 
U.S. exports `‘ 886 50 47 22,146 29, 596 


1 Not available. 
2 January-November 1962. 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department; U.S. Bureau of Mines; U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
quote from one paragraph of this letter 
which shows exactly how nearsighted our 
Government and this administration 
have been in trying to deal with the gold 
problem: 

It is only necessary for such speculation 
to occur in order for a flight from the dollar 
to start; and once started, the flight may 
feed on itself. Confidence in the gold value 
of the dollar among foreign governments 
and central banks has been tied to the sta- 


bility and fixity of the price at $35. Today 
this relationship is considered to be a foun- 
dation stone of Free World economics. S. 158, 
however, introduces uncertainties regarding 
this relationship which can affect injuriously 
the United States and Free World monetary 
position. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that S. 158, which I introduced in 
1963, be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
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158) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all gold 
held or bought by the United States Treasury, 
or mints, or assay offices, or by the Federal 
Reserve banks, shall be construed to be mone- 
tary gold. Such gold shall not hereafter be 
sold for commercial use or for the arts, and 
no gold shall hereafter be sold by the Treas- 
ury, or by the Federal Reserve banks, or for 
the account of the Treasury or of such banks, 
directly or indirectly, in the United States, 
its territories or possessions, for the purpose 
of depressing the market in gold or lessening 
the price and value of gold, 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that the wording in S. 158 is the 
same as the wording in S. 3385, which I 
introduced in 1962. 

In conclusion I wish to point out that 
Treasury Department officials consistent- 
ly opposed my legislation on the theory 
that it would effect the stability of the 
dollar. This is shown by the letter to for- 
mer Senator Robertson who was chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By the action of yesterday it would ap- 
pear that Treasury officials fear there is 
an unsettling effect in establishing two 
prices when the dollar is not under pres- 
sure. I said they were wrong and I have 
been saying it for 9 years. The action of 
the seven nations setting up a two-price 
system has proved I was right. If we had 
taken steps 9 years ago, 8 years ago, 7 
years ago, or 5 years ago to adopt the 
legislation which I offered, it is well pos- 
sible we would not have been faced with 
the shameful situation—and it is a 
shameful situation—in the international 
arena of being forced to withdraw the 
gold from behind our currency. We did 
the same thing in 1965 by withdrawing 
the gold from our Federal Reserve de- 
posits. 

Mr. President, I say they were wrong 
then and they are wrong now. The time 
to have established the two-price sys- 
tem was when the dollar was not under 
attack. It could have been carried out 
then with a minimum of dislocation. Now 
we can only hope. 

This is another example of why Con- 
gress should not be so quick to relin- 
quish all constitutional powers over our 
money. Congress should review our 
monetary posture and commence writing 
guidelines and limitations on our money, 
in my judgment. 

If anything was proved by the last few 
years, it has been proved that this Gov- 
ernment, the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the economic advisers 
and college economists who told us what 
to do were wrong. What they told us did 
not stop the gold drain in this country. 
Today we are facing even a more serious 
situation because in 1963, for example, 
the demand upon our gold production by 
the arts and industries was only double 
the amount of our local domestic pro- 
duction of gold. Today that demand has 
grown to the extent that it would take 
four times our domestic production, so 
that demand on our local production for 
arts and industries is 100 percent greater 
than it was 5 years ago. 

It is very easy to speak in retrospect, 
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but when I consider the short shrift that 
the bills that I have introduced in the 
past few years on gold received—and not 
only bills that I introduced but those of 
other Senators vitally interested in this 
great industry who know we have a 
wealth of gold in this country at our 
command if we only open our minds and 
imagination and get our heads out of 
ruts. It is obvious that we have enough 
gold to take care of this country. It can- 
not be processed now, in a month or two, 
but with a farsighted program we can 
do it and we will. Those of us who are 
interested in the gold industry are will- 
ing to prove that it can be done. 
EXHIBIT 1 


GOLD Poot DROPPED To END SPECULATION— 
Two Prices ADOPTED BY SEVEN NATIONS 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


The United States and six cooperating na- 
tions yesterday abandoned the gold pool they 
had been operating for the past six and one- 
half years and said they would no longer 
“buy gold from the market.” 

In essence the plan, announced at the con- 
clusion of a historic two-day session at the 
Federal Reserve Board here, is designed to 
end the speculative drain on official gold 
reserves. 

It means that there will be a two-price 
gold system—$35 an ounce for official inter- 
national transactions, and whatever price 
develops in an outside “unofficial” market. 


PREVENTING RESALES 


And to prevent any governments or central 
banks from buying gold at $35 an ounce to 
resell in the private market at a profit, the 
cooperating nations said that “henceforth 
they will not sell gold to monetary author- 
ities to replace gold sold in private markets.” 

France, for example, will not be allowed to 
turn in dollars for gold at $35 an ounce if 
she turns around and sells that gold 
privately. 

Initial reaction from businessmen and 
bankers here and abroad was generally favor- 
able. Most observed that it should provide 
time in which the United States could bring 
its balance of payments under better control, 

The dramatic moves, announced by Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman William McC. Martin, 
were the answer of the seven nations to last 
week's crisis buying of gold through the pool 
in London, 

LOST $1.5 BILLION 


Since devaluation of the British pound last 
November, the seven nations lost about $1.5 
billion in gold to speculators, a drain that 
they decided could not go on. 

When originally established in November, 
1961, the gold pool was intended to diminish 
the fluctuations in the price of gold by offer- 
ing small amounts to speculative buyers. It 
worked well until last year, when the decline 
in U.S. gold stocks and lack of confidence 
in the dollar stepped up the pace of the 
buying. 

Officials said that the London market for 
gold—as distinguished from the pool—would 
stay closed for the next two weeks. That is, 
there will be no “free” market in gold in 
London during that period. 

The assigned reason was to provide a cool- 
ing off period. But other free“ or unofficial 
markets, such as the one in Paris, are un- 
affected. 

At the same time, the governors of the cen- 
tral banks attending the Washington meet- 
ing announced that they would provide new 
lines of credit to the British, bringing the 
total available up to $4 billion. Included will 
be $500 million in a new “swap” arrange- 
ment by the Federal Reserve, part of an 
over-all 62.275 billion boost in those standby 
credit arrangements. 

If the seven governments can make the 
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new gold arrangements work, the monetary 
supply of gold will be “frozen” at the $41 
billion plus now in the system. This is “suf- 
ficient,” they said, in view of the prospective 
addition of a new paper asset, the Special 
Drawing Rights. 

The essence of the plan was devised by 
Italian central banker Guido Carli, who at- 
tended the Washington meeting. 

In a word, the cooperating central banks 
are going out of the gold buying and selling 
business—except among themselves. 

That means: 

Central banks will no longer buy newly- 
mined gold from South Africa or any other 
producer. 

The U.S. Treasury will no longer license, 
effective today, the sale of gold from its 
stock to industrial users in this country, 
who last year tapped Treasury monetary 
gold for $158 million. They will be able to 
buy from U.S. mining sources, or on foreign 
free markets. And the Treasury said it 
would allow American gold producers to sell 
as well to foreign buyers. 

The cooperating nations are basing their 
actions on the belief that the future needs 
of the international monetary system will 
come from the growth of “paper gold” rather 
than the real metal. 

Officials indicated their belief that the de- 
cision to keep the official price at $35 an 
ounce, and to insulate the existing monetary 
stock, would deflate the speculative rush. 

It is obvious however, that a two-priced 
gold system itself does not solve the U.S. 
balance of payments problem, nor guarantee 
that U.S. gold stocks won't be tapped by 
some central banks. 

For example, some smaller central banks, 
if nervous may accelerate the rate at which 
they have been exchanging dollars for gold. 
The United States will sell gold at $35 an 
ounce—provided they don’t resell any to 
private markets. 

Yesterday’s decision amounts to a partial 
demonetization of gold, in this way: supplies 
of newly-mined gold and holdings of specu- 
lators’ and hoarders’ gold will no longer have 
a value as a form of money. They will con- 
tinue to have a value, perhaps even higher 
than $35 an ounce, as a commodity, like 
copper or jute. 

Officials insisted that the new two-priced 
system for gold would have no effect on 
the value of the dollar, particularly in the 
United States, where gold is not part of 
everyday currency. 

Another big question mark concerns the 
French. No one expects France to buy gold 
from the U.S. for speculative resale. But the 
French could help stimulate a drain on US. 
gold supplies through other nations. 

The other question relating to France will 
be its willingness to speed along the activa- 
tion of the Special Drawing Rights system. 
The French have been trying to persuade 
their European Common Market partners 
to surround the SDRs with various limita- 
tions. 

But a special statement last night by the 
International Monetary Fund said that the 
SDR system was on track. 

One reason for the new aid package to 
Britain relates directly to the gold specula- 
tion of recent weeks. As anxieties mounted, 
many who held deposits in sterling changed 
them into dollars, with which they bought 
gold through the London pool. The new lines 
of credit are designed to help restore sterling 
balances. 

The communique noted “the determined 
policy” of the U.S. Government “to defend 
the value of the dollar through appropriate 
fiscal and monetary measures and that sub- 
stantial improvement of the U.S, balance 
of payments is a high priority objective.” 

No specific deals were made or offered by 
the United States in support of this com- 
mitment, but President Johnson's Saturday 
statement offering to cut expenditures more 
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deeply in exchange for a tax increase was 
noted by the participants of the meeting. 

And the suggestion from a top Adminis- 
tration source that any increase in Vietnam 
troop strength would be “moderate” was the 
kind of thing the foreign central bankers had 
been hoping to hear. 

Note was also taken of the fact, the com- 
munique said, that Congress had freed all of 
the $11.5 bilion U.S. gold reserves “for de- 
fending the value of the dollar.” 

One key point of the communique, though 
it sounded technical, is of major importance: 
the governors agreed to cooperate even more 
closely than in the past to minimize the flow 
of funds contributing to instability in the ex- 
change markets.” 

This was directed to this circumstance: As 
worries about the dollar mounted in the past 
several weeks, there was a sharp increase in 
money moving into Germany, because the 
Deutschemark is considered a strong 
currency. 

Much of this came from the Euro-dollar“ 
market. “Euro-dollars” are dollars owned by 
foreigners, and held on deposit in banks, The 
intent of the closer cooperation mentioned 
is to facilitate the swapping of currencies, as 
confidence in the dollar is restored. 

The final line of the communique said that 
cooperation of other central banks is invited. 
This direct bid to the French was under- 
scored in a comment by Bank of England 
Governor Sir Leslie O’Brien who said that 
the seven nations “are not anxious to widen 
the gap between France and the rest of us.” 

Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, managing director 
of the International Monetary Fund, said in 
a statement last night: 

“Tt is most important that the monetary 
authorities of all member countries should 
continue to conduct gold transactions con- 
sistently with this undertaking and they 
should cooperate fully to conserve the stock 
of monetary gold. 

“In the longer run it will not be sufficient 
simply to conserve global reserves. In this 
connection, it is to be noted that work on the 
establishment of the Special Drawing Rights 
facility in the fund is proceeding on sched- 
ule. It is to be hoped that this facility will 
enter into force with the least possible de- 
IBY eet 


EXCISE TAX RATES—AMENDMENTS 
NOS. 626, 627, AND 628 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk three 
amendments to H.R. 15414 and ask that 
they be printed and held at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if no other Senator desires to speak at 
this time, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock meridian 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 19, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 18, 1968: 
In THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the line and 
staff corps as indicated, subject to the qual- 
ifications therefore as required by law: 


Abbott, Peter D. 

Abercrombie, 
Gordon E, 

Ackley, Frederick R., 
Jr. 


*Adams, Kenneth W. 

Adams, Lloyd H. 

* Albert, Virgil E. 

Albrecht, Carl J. 

Alden, Michael G. 

Alexander, Edward 
E., Ir. 

»Alexander 
Corington A., Jr. 
*Allgood, Dempsey E. 
*Alvarado, Philip D. 

Amidon, Dayid M. 
*Anckonie, Alex, III 
*Anderson, Bryan R. 
Anderson, Donald R. 
*Andres, Charles G. 
* Armbruster, 
William A. 
Arnold, James J., Jr. 
Arnold, Robert C. 
Art, Raymond J. 
Asafaylo, Richard J. 
Ascher, David C. 
„Ashley, Wallace T. 
*Askey, Henry B. 
Austin, David V. 
Austin, Jack B. 
*Baggett, Marvin L. 
* Bailey, Fred W. 
*Baker, Harry L., Jr, 
*Baker, Henry T. 
Baker, Robert E. Jr. 
„Baldwin, John 8. 
*Ball, Hugh E., Jr. 
*Ball, Ronald F. 
Ball, Stuart F. 
Banman, Robert E. 
Barnum, Gary L. 
*Bash, John F. 
»Bass, Terrence D. 
Bateman, Everett P. 
„Bates, Wilmer I. 
Battaglia, Carmen C. 
Battaglini, Arnold R. 
Battenburg, John A. 
*Batts, William H., 


Jr. 
*Beachy, Lloyd H. 
Beasley, Robert H., 
Jr, 
Beaton, Robert R. 
*Beaube, James D. 
*Beck, Victor 
Bednarek, Norbert H. 
*Been, John T., II 
Beggs, Richard K. 
*Behning, William P. 
*Bell, Arthur G. 
Bell, Joe L. 
*Belson, Douglas A. 
*Benham, Jack O. 
*Bennett, David M. 
*Bennett, Maurice H., 
Jr. 
*Benton, Chestley M. 
Bessire, Robert P. 
*Bethel, Lewis E. 
*Betts, Stanton W. 


Biddle, Maxwell D., Jr. 


*Bishop, David K. 
*Bishop, John W. 
*Bishop, Robert P. 
Black, Donald L. 
Black, Robert S. 
*Blackler, Harvey R. 
*Blackwelder, Billy G. 
*Blake, Donald T. 
*Blanch, Robert F. 
*Blasch, Lynn P. 
Blass, Richard G. 
*Bleynat, Edward L. 
Bloch, Vernon C. 
Blose, Larry E 
*Boatright, Keith A. 
*Bock, Karl F. 


*Boland, Joseph E., Jr. 
*Boling, Charles E. 
Bond, Thomas H. 
Borde, Paul P. 
*Borgquist, Bruce W. 
Boshoven, Robert L. 
*Botkin, Harry L. 
Bowers, John M., Jr. 
Boyd, David H. 
Boyle, Alonzo R. 
*Boynton, Thomas F, 
Bozzo, Peter R. 
*Bradshaw, Joe L. 
Brainerd, George E. 
Brake, Robert L. 
Branch, Daniel B., Jr. 
*Branch, Nathan E. 
»Branchflower, 
Norman H., Jr. 
*Brandt, Robert T. 
*Breitenbach, Robert 
G. 
*Brett, Thomas R. 
*Briggs, Roger C. 
Brons, John C. 
*Brooks, Linton F. 
*Brooks, Thomas A. 
*Brown, Alan R. 
*Brown, Dale S., Jr. 
Brown, Larry J. 
Brown, Michael J. 
*Brown, Ronald L. 
*Brownlie, Robert C., 
Jr. 
Bruce, Malvin D. 
*Brumwell, Robert K. 


*Buchberger, Harold F. 


Bundarin, John P., Jr. 
Burchett, Jerome V. 
*Burke, Nolan R. 
*Burns, Charles E. 
*Burns, Gerald J. 
*Burns, John J. 
Burns, John M., Jr. 
Burns, Thomas M., Jr. 
*Burridge, George D. 
*Burrows, Robert G. 
*Buss, Richard H. 
*Busse, Arnold L. 
*Butterfield, John A. 
Byng, Robert H. 
Cadow, William S., Jr. 
*Caggiano, Robert R. 
*Calder, Donald J. 
*Caldwell, James A. 
Calhoon, Theodore H. 
*Callan, James R. 
Camilleri, Terrence J. 
*Capps, James B. 
*Carlson, Gilman R., 
Jr. 
»Carlson, William C. 
*Carpenter, John E. 
Carpenter, Stephen P. 
*Carrico, William C. 
*Carroll, Robert D. 
Carson, Richard L. 
*Carter, Burnett W. 
Carter, Ciyde A. L. 
*Carter, Frederick W., 
Jr. 
*Carter, George W. 
Cartwright, James P. 
Carwin, James P. 
*Casciato, Anthony C. 
*Case, Arnold J. 
Castro, Alexander, Jr. 
*Catalano, Alvin N., II 
*Catalano, Peter R. 
*Cauvet, Kenneth B. 
*Cawrse, Arthur C. 
Ceres, Robert L. 
Chabot, Peter G. 
*Chambers, Leroy 
»Chandler, David F. 
*Chandler, Ralph W. 
Chandler, Thomas R. 
Cheston, Daniel M., IV 
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*Chider, Thomas J. 
Chidsey, John W. 
*Chop, Raymond E. 
Christensen, Keith L. 
Christian, Richard A. 
Ciboci, John W. 
Clapper, Gean P. 
*Clarity, Michael G. 
*Clark, Franklin W. 
Clark, Jackson S. 
Clark, Kent R. 

Clark, Maurice E. 
Clautice, William G. 
*Clegg, William L. 
*Clement, Russell L. 
Clements, Wilton R. 
N William 


catty Thomas A. 
*Cline, Calvin J. 
Coates, Dannie R. 
*Coats, Roger M. 
*Coffman, Rodney E. 


Colbert, Edward W., Jr. 


*Coldwell, Thomas 
Cole, Gerald L. 
*Cole, Lawrence E. 
Colley, Michael C. 
*Collins, Gayle V. 
*Collins, James E. 
*Collins, John F. 
*Collins, Richard R. 
*Collis, Charles D. 
Commons, Patrick M. 
*Coneys, Joseph E. 
Conley, Thomas H., Jr. 
*Connell, Raymond P, 
*Connerton, James E., 
Jr. 
Connolly, Raymond T. 
*Converse, Joseph I., 
Jr. 
*Cook, Elmer J. 
*Coon, Morris E. 
Cooper, Michael B. 
Corey, James W., Jr. 
Corlett, Norman J., Jr. 
Cormack, James P. 
*Cornelius, Patrick B. 
Corse, Carl D., Jr. 
Cortesini, Edward P. 
Cossey, James D. 
Costello, William G. 
*Cotton, William R. 
*Courtney, Carl M. 
Courtney, Wallace C. 
Cowart, Elwood A, 
*Cox, Kenneth H. 
*Craft, Charles D. 
*Craft, Don C. 
Crandall, Joel L., Jr. 
*Crawford, Arthur G. 
*Creager, Leslie F. 
*Cross, Creighton L. 
*Crowninshield, 
George W. 
Crumpacker, John P. 
*Cuddy, John V. 
*Cunneen, William J., 


Dail, Hubert L. 
*Damato, Joseph J. 
Davis, Francis J. 
*Davis, Joseph F. 
Davis, Walter J., Jr. 
*Dawson, James F. 
eee Lawrence 


— Billie L. 

*Delpercio, Michael, 
Jr. 

*Demarke, Joseph, III 

*Dennis, Everett J. 

Depaul, Anthony W., 

Jr. ; 
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“Derryberry, William 


3 Michael J. 
Despard, Ronald A. 
*Devoy, William M. 
*Dews, Harry P., Jr. 
*Dietz, Donald L. 
Dirvianskis, Arunas 
*Disney, Donald G. 
*Dobbins, James R. 
*Dodge, Peter B. 
*Donis, John N. 
*Donnellan, Robert I. 
*Donodeo, Roger F. 
Donovan, David A. 
*Dorsey, Edward B. 
*Doug! erty, “J” Alvin 
Se Thomas F., 


pen Ronald J. 
Doyle, William J. 
»Drake, James 
Drake, William B., Jr. 
»Dressler, Joseph A. 
*Driver, Ace C., Jr. 
*Driver, Thomas P. 
*Drude, Leonard J. 
*Duggan, Charles E., 
Jr. 
*Dunlap, Harry A., 
Jr. 


Dunlop, James M. 
Dunn, James V. 
*Durham, James L. 
*Dykeman, Charles J. 
*Dykes, James E. J. 
Dziedzic, Walter T., Jr. 
*Eastman, David R. 
Eaton, Donald R. 
Edgerton, Everett W., 
Jr. 
*Edwards, Robert L. 
*Effron, Herbert M. 
Egan, Gerald E. 
*Egan, Joseph R. 
*Eggleston, John R. 
*Eglin, James M. 
Ehlers, Ernest J. 
*Elandt, Daniel A. 
*Elison, Augustus T., 
J 


r. 

Elliott, George M. 
*Elliott, William L. 
Ellis, Gary H. 
*Ellison, Paul E. 
Engel, Richard L. 
*Epley, James M. 
*Ericson, Robert E. 
Estes, Clifford D. 
Estes, John A. 
*Evans, George F, 
*Evans, John A. 
Evans, Lucian C. 
*Evans, Ronald A. 
Evans, Thomas W. 
Everette, Oliver G. 
Eyer, Lee W. 

*Fairly, James P., Jr. 
Featherstone, James F. 
*Fees, Howard J., Jr. 
*Feldhaus, John A. 
*Ferguson, Robert H. 
Fernow, William F. 
*Fetzer, Carl F. 

Field, Tylor, II 
Finerty, Martin J., Jr. 
Finlen, James R. 
Fischer, George J. 
*Fisher, Martin R. 
Fitzgerald, Michael E. 
*Fitzgerald, Thomas 

A., Jr. 
*Fitzpatrick, Donald J. 
*Fitzpatrick, Eugene 
E. 

*Flanagan, George T. 
*Flannery, William F. 
*Fleming, James J. 
*Fleming, Robert E. 
Flikeid, Jack R. 
Flynn, Gerrish, C. 
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Flynn, Noel S. 

*Foote, Maynard D. 

Forbes, Raymond L., 
Jr. 


Ford, Joseph P. P. 


*Fordham, Warren, Jr. 


*Forman, William S. 
Forsberg, Robert C. 
*Forst, Ronald J. 
*Foss, Donald M. 
Fowler, Charles B., Jr. 
*Fox, James C. 

*Fox, Richard A. 
*Fox, Sharon L. 
*Frame, Don D. 
*Franks, Richard N. 
*Franks, Vernon M. 
Freckmann, Fred H. 
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*Haden, Dewitt T., III 
*Hadfield, Richard R. 
*Haesloop, Carl G., Jr. 
Haffey, James M. 
Hafford, David A. 
e, e Wayne E. 
man, Lyle G. 
Hagentocker, Richard 


mager, Raymond D., 


TERE Donald L. 
*Hahn, John W. 
*Haigis, Erwin G., Jr. 
*Haines, Donald A. 
Hale, Thomas M., Jr. 
Haley, Wayne J. 
*Hall, Alfred L. 


*Fredenburgh, Peter S.*Halton, Nicholas H. 


*Frederick, 

Richard A. 
Freeborn, Guy H. 
Fuchs, Jerry L. 
*Fulcher, James M. 
*Fulghum, Judson D. 
*Fullerton, George 

E., Jr. 

Fuqua, James R., Jr. 
*Furminger, Harry C. 
Gainer, Thomas H., 

Jr. 

*Galavotti, 

Edward L. 
*Gallagher, Brian J. 
*Gallo, Salvatore F. 
**Garrett, Donald F. 
Garrett, William B. 
Garverick, Charles M. 
Gaskin, Roger W. 
Gaudet, John F. 
*Gee, Kirby L. B. 
*Geesaman, 

Wilbur L. 

Geist, Gary Q. 
*Georg, John A. 
*Gerrish, Donald A., 

Jr. 

*Gilfillan, Thomas A., 

Jr. 

*Gillett, Robert M., 

Jr. 

*Gilmore, James G. 
Gilmore, Russell E. 
*Gilstrap, Ralph M. 
Glaeser, John 5. 
*Glaser, Francis E. 
*Glenn, Robert L. 
*Goldsmith, Albert 

L., Ir. 

*Gomez, Alvaro R. 
*Goodman, Jess T. 
Goodwin, Robert L., 

Jr. 

Gordon, Robert C. 
Gordon, Samuel J. 
Gorham, Milton R., 

Jr. 

Gosen, Lawrence D. 
»Goto, Irving K. 
*Gracy, Ronald A. 
»Graff, Dennis T. 
*Graham, Jesse T. 
Graham, Richard H. 
Grasmuck, Robert J. 
Gray, John R., Jr. 
*Green, Allen P., IIT 
Griffith, John G. 
*Griggs, Eugene D. 
Grise, James E. 
*Gross, Paul E. 
*Grosse, Robert G. 
Guay, Paul E. 
*Guffey, Earl W. 
*Guilbault, 

Roland G. 
*Gunn, William T. 
*Gunter, Billie G. 
Habermas, 

Thomas W. 
*Hacker, 

Benjamin T. 


Hamblin, Donald W. 

Hamilton, Griffin F. 

*Hamilton, William 
B., II 

»Hammett, Joseph H. 

Hammond, Flaye M., 
III 


*Hand, William R. 
Hansen, Lyle F. 
*Hanson, Martin P. 
Hardie, James S. 
*Hardin, William F. 
Hardy, Brenton P. 
Hardy, Earl L. 
Harmuth, Robert K. 
*Harper, William L. 
*Harrison, Robert G. 
Harrod, James W. 
*Hassler, Thomas A. 
*Haugh, Charles G. 
*Hawes, John K. 
*Hawkins, Clyde D. 
Hawthorne, John W. 
*Hayden, James H. 
*Haydock, Donald G. 
*Haynes, Gene B. 
Hedgepeth, Ernest L. 
Heegeman, James W. 
Heiges, John M. 
Held, William E., Jr. 
Henderson, Joseph C. 
*Henderson, Ronald 
G 


Henderson, Tomas G. 
*Hendricks, Paul V. 
Hendrickson, Daniel 
L. 
*Henry, Robert L. 
“Henzy, Charles B. 
*Herig, Richard W. 
Herman, Donald R. 
*Herman, Robert W. 
»Hernon, Donald M. 
*Herrick, Austin W. 
Heyden, Hanley E. 
*Hice, James R. 
*Hickling, Harley E. 
Hicks, William F. 
TOREO a John 


okana Wayne 
e 


Hill, Charles E. 

Hill, Edward R. 
*Hill, Glendon E. 
*Hill, Richard E. 
Hilt, John W. 

*Hite, Tom B. 
*Hittson, Ward Y. 
*Hock, Joseph T. 
*Hodge, Byron F. 
*Hodge, Don W. 
*Hoech, Donald G. 
Hoever, Milton H. 
Hoey, John H. 

Hoff, Richard W. 
*Hoffer, Leon E., Jr. 
*Hogan, Thomas W. 
Holdorf, John C., Jr. 
Holds, James H. 
Holmes, Donald D. 
*Holmes, Frederick L. 


*Holt, Ben F., Jr. 

*Homan, Clifford F. 

Honadle, William J, 

*Hope, Lawrence A., 
J 


r. 

Hopkins, Granville J. 
Horna, Gerald F. 
*Houghton, Harry A., 

Jr. 
Houley, William P. 
*Howley, Thomas F. 
Huebner, Richard F. 
*Huff, Douglas 
*Hughes, Clarence O., 

Jr. 
*Hunter, Richard W. 
Hupp, Michael C. 
Hurd, Robert C. 
Hurley, Michael J., Jr. 
*Hutchins, John R. 
Hydinger, Robert M. 
Ilg, Raymond P. 
»Iverson, Dale A. 
*Ives, David W. 
*Jackmond, Arnold D. 
»Jackson, Jerry H. 
Jackson, William E. 
Jacoby, Cliffton G. 
James, Jon G. 
Jarvis, Thomas C. 
*Jelks, John L., III 
*Jenkins, Roger G. 
*Jerns, Robert L. 
Jesberg, Ronald H. 
*Jockel, Joseph A., Jr. 
*Johnson, Charles O. 
Johnson, Everett L. 
Johnson, Frank R., Jr. 


» Knight, Walter E. 

*Koch, Frank J. 

*Kohli, Dennis W. 

Koke, Herbert E. 

Kolbenschlag, George 
R 


*Kopec, Thad L. 
Kopp, Walter H. O. 
Korrell, Harry J. F., 
Jr. 
*Kramer, Robert G. 
*Krasts, Ilmars 
*Krebs, Fred A. 
*Kreglo, Darrel D. 
*Kreiner, Robert F. 
Krieger, Charles B. 
*Krieger, Charles J. 
Krol, Richard M. 
Krumm, Theodore G., 
Jr. 
Kruzic, Victor C. 
*Kuhn, Edward R. 
*Kunkel, Barry E. 
Laferty, John D. 
*Laitala, Theodore A., 
Jr. 
Lambertson, Wayne R. 
*Lamer, Wayne L. 
*Lane, Robert L, 
Langdon, Stewart D. 
Langemo, James C. 
Laning, Clifford L. 
*Larsen, John T. 
Laseter, Jesse L. 
*Latorra, Benny V. 
*Lauer, Dudley S. 
*Lauk, Richard E. 
*Lavender, Carlos F. 


*Johnson, Raymond LLaw, Wilburn P. 


*Johnson, Roland R. 
Johnson, Robert D. 
*Johnston, Buddy C. 


*Johnson, Joshua T. S. 


*Jones, Chilton R. 
Jones, Gordon S. 


*Jones, Howard R., Jr. 


*Jones, Jenus B. 
Jones, Ralph W., Sr. 
*Kahler, Donald A. 


*Kalowsky, Walter W. 


*Kane, William R. 
*Kaup, Robert C. 
Keay, Karl L. 
*Keays, William E. 
Keeley, Joseph 
*Kele, Jordan, III 
*Kelley, Robert D. 
*Kellogg, Edward F. 
Kelly, David S. 
*Kelly, Robert S. 
Kelly, Thomas W., III 
*Kelly, Thomas 
Kelly, William H. 
*Kennedy, Harry W. 
Kennedy, Jerry F. 
*Kennedy, Philip J. 
*Kenney, William F. 
*Kerr, Daryl L. 
*Kessler, Robert R. 
Keyes, Bradley N. 
*Kight, James R. 
Kihune, Robert K. U. 
Kiland, Ingolf N., Jr. 
Kimble, Charles D. 
Kinch, Judson M. 
*Kindig, James N. 
*King, John J. 
King, Joseph F. 
*King, William K. 
*Kirk, Daniel K., Jr. 
Kirk, Robert G. 
*Kirkpatrick, Ken- 
neth M. 
*Kirsch, Walter J., III 
Klein, Donald G. 
*Klett, William G. 
Kletter, David M. 
*Klipp, Eugene R. 
Klorig, William N. 
Elosky, Lowell H. 


*Lawrence, Paul L. 
*Lax, Lee C. 
Lazarchick, Frank T. 
*Leavitt, Richard C., 
Jr. 
Leder, John F. 
*Lee, Leonard F. 
Leeds, John M. 
*Lehmberg, George R., 
Jr. 
Leisentritt, 
C., III 
Leon, Hayden L., Jr. 
*Lesesne, Henry D. 
*Leshko, Thomas J. 
*Lester, Roy E. 
*Lester, Walter B., Jr. 
*Leverage, William N. 
Lewis, Michael H. 
*Liebmann, John E. 
»Lindland, Donald F. 
Lindstrom, Axel L. 
Link, Kent A. 
Livingston, Waylon A. 
*Lloyd, George T. 
*Loftus, Stephen F. 
Logalbo, Salvatore E. 
Logan, Wallis M. 
Logie, Robert W. 
*Long, Charles W. 
*Long, David E. 
*Long, James H. 
Long, Thomas A., Jr. 
*Loonam, Walter L., 
Jr. 
Loveless, Jerry M. 
Lovell, Jack W. 
*Luter, Thomas H. 
*Lyon, Edward, III. 
Lyon, Fred M. 
Macdonald, Bridgman 
A. 
Macfarlane, Byron N. 
Macgillivray, Kenneth 


Frederick 


A. 
Mackay, David W. 
*Mackinnon, Richard 
A. 
*Macvean, Charles R. 
*Maher, Daniel R. 
»Maler, Peter T. 
»Maler, William H. 


*Malina, William E. 
*Mallek, George A. 
*Malsbary, Samuel C. 
*Mangol, Frederick N. 
*Mansfield, Bobby D. 
*Markowski, David L. 
Marsh, William B., Jr. 
Marshall, Bruce C. 
Marshall, Walter W. 
Martin, Glenn R. 
*Martin, Richard W. 
*Martyniak, Richard 
*Marvin, Timothy H. 
Mason, Albert T. 
*Masters, David R. 
Mathis, Elliott L. 
*Matolay, Nils A. 
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*Moore, William B., Jr. 
Morgan, Harry E., Jr. 
Morgan, Henry A., Jr. 
Morgan, James L. 
Morgan, Robert V. 
Morgan, Thomas F. 
*Morgan, William A, 
*Moroney, William M. 
*Morris, Harold D. 
*Morse, Raymond M. 
*Morse, William B. 
*Moser, John A. 
*Mosher, Norman G. 
*Mulhern, Thomas A. 
Mulkern, Kevin M. 
Mulrooney, Robert M. 
*Munsinger, Melvin D. 


*Maughlin, Richard K.*Murphy, John C. 


*Maulin, William H. 
*May, David T. 
Maynard, Michael D. 
Mayo, Norman A. 
McAree, William B., II 
*McBee, Albert E. 
*McCall, Ralph B. 


*McClendon, Leigh A., 


III 
McCoole, Raymond A. 


*McCormick, Gerald J. 


*McOue, Jerome E. 

McDaniel, Jerry P. 
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Williams, O“ Jay 

Wisenbaker, Richard 
pgi 

Wood, William L. 


DENTAL CORPS 


*Archer, Jerald J. 

*Blanchard, Donald 
G., Jr. 

*Boles, Michael E. 

Bollinger, Thomas E. 


*Branon, Anthony W., 


Jr. 


Branyan, Carl E. 

*Calder, David R. 

*Chandler, Leonard 
P., Jr. 

Cook, Robert C. 

*Cooper, Charles A. 

Coykendall, Alan L. 


*Delaossa, Arthur D. Moscarillo, Thomas L. 


Demeyer, John H. 
Dice, James E. 
Emery, Clare A., Jr. 
*Ervin, Melvin, Jr. 
Felger, Milton R. 
Fjerstad, James H. 
Fortman, Kenneth V. 
Geppert, John K. 
Heibel, John L., Jr. 
Hensley, Paul E. 
Hicks, Morris L. 
Hirschfeld, William E. 
Ho, Patrick 
Holtan, James R. 
Imlach, William E. 
Julienne, Charles H. 
*Kawahara, Charles 
M. 
Knehans, William E. 
Lane, Jerry L. 
*Lorbeck, James C. 
*Lufkin, John C. 
Mathers, James M. 


McWilliams, Robert B. 


Mowad, Massoud G. 
Nelson, Ronald T. 
*Niesar, George F. 
Oatis, George W., Jr. 
Peru, Charles B. 
Porter, John W. 
Richardson, William 
G. 
Robinson, Gary C. 
Rosenfeld, Jerry 
*Schaberg, Siegfried 
J. , 
*Sharp, Bobby M. 
Siegal, Don E. 
Sirmans, Alan G. 
Streicher, Carl W. 
*Sugg, Thomas H. 
*Triplett, Robert G. 
*Vanmeter, Milton C., 
Jr. 
Vazzana, Lorenzo S. 
Woodsmall, James T. 
Young, Raymond F., 
Jr. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Anderson, Francis G., 
Jr. 
Auton, William J. 
Bagnall, Donald L. 
*Blake, John P. 
Bleh, Harry W. 
Boyle, John A., Jr. 
Bristow, Bertram W. 
B an, Arthur P. 
Butler, Robert C. 
»Clayton, Walter H., 
Jr. 
*Cole, Charles C. 
Conover, Frederic G. 
Delaney, Thomas J. 
*Demo, James R. 
Dewey, William A. 
*Egan, David J. 
*Erickson, Carl E. 
*Faherty, Francis X. 
*Fallers, Harry R., Jr. 
Ferguson, Donald R. 
»Fltts, Marvin L. 
Geiger, Robert E. 
*Godfrey, Walter A., 
Jr. 
Graves, Joseph L. 
Hammett, Gene L. 
*Harrison, Don C., Jr. 
Harris, George S. 
*Hassey, Jasper T. 
Hensle, Harold R. 
Hinds, Robert B. 
Hines, Kenneth F. 
*Hourihan, Catherine 
= 
*Jenkins, Lawrence 
J., Jr. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE 
*Crane, William A. 
*Drapeau, John W. 
*Elliott, William P., 
Jr. 

*Hoffman, James L., 
Jr. 

*Kercheval, John W., 
II 


NURSE 
+ Anderson, Dolores E. 
*Arthur, Margaret J. 
*Baker, Mary E. 
*Baker, Claire H. 


*Clunan, Claudette C. 


* Johnson, Jimmie H. 
*Johnson, Ralph W. 
Jones, Bob A., Jr. 
*Krollman, Richard W. 
Laliberty, George W. 
Lawson, Charles W. 
Liming, John W., Jr. 
*Martin, Melton L. 
McCullagh, Robert F. 
*Meitl, Eugene F. 
Menges, Robert P. 
Mountain, Charles R. 
*Nelson, Jack A. 
Pavlick, John E. 
Pritchard, Glenn E. 
Reeves, Donald E. 
Richardson, Fredric M. 
Richardson, Langstoi 
E., Jr. 
*Roper, Charles A. 
Schroeder, William H. 
*Spiegler, Joel B. 
*Spurgeon, Troy L. 
Steil, James J. 
Teague, Francis A., Jr. 
*Thompson, James C. 
*Tiller, Charles E. 
*Vedros, Neylan A. 
*Weidner, Wilfred 1. 
Wentworth, Richard 
L. 
Wire, George W. 
*Wright, Donald N. 
Zimmerman, Lonnie 
V. 


GENERAL'S CORPS 
*Kirkpatrick, Milton 
W. Jr. 
*Nerseth, Marvin P. 
*Sweeney, James W. 
*Trocki, Daniel B. 
*VanSlate, Jean E. 
Ziemniak, Daniei J. 


CORPS 

*Ledgerwood, Mary C. 

*Leuenberger, Patricia 
I. 

*Link, Laveta F. 

*Lochte, Rose M. 


*Conway, Margaret M.*Masters, Eleanor M. 


*Cornwell, Norma J. 


*Crumpton, Frances L. 


Dunn, Julie J. 
*Durupt, Monica V. 


*Edwards, Karen E, C. 
*Fillmore, Elizabeth J. 


*Jennett, Jo A. 
*Kelly, Margy S. 


*Kendall, Kathleen M. 


*Koester, Helen M. 


*McNair, Joan A. 
*Meehan, Mary K. 
Merrill, Shirley E. 
*Nehr, Rosalie R. 
*Ottoson, Joan 
*Patterson, Carol E. 
*Peters, Edna L. 
*Rollins, Jean C. 
*Ross, Stella A. 
*Scott, Janet 
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*Stewart, Nicola J. *Warner, Patricia A. 
*Swanson, Joan F. *Wilhelmy, Catherine 
*Swetonic, Marjorie A. M. 
*Thomas, Shirlie, Y. Zatzariny, Tanya 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion to the grade of chief warrant officer, 
W-4 subject to qualification therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Higgins, Dean S. Leamons, John B. 
Jones, Robert W. Welch, Stanley C. 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the line and staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


LINE 


Achuff, Walter D., III Hinds, Howard H., Jr. 
Allen, Harry B. Hoover, Charles B. 
Bergstrand, Robert E. Howze, Odis W., Jr. 
Blades, Peter D. Huffines, Charles W. 
Bobo, Wilton C., Jr. Jones, Martin J. 
Boghhenrikssen, Knut Larson, Douglas A. 

M Larson, Gary L. 
Lassiter, Rex D. 
Lefavor, David A. 
Leonard, Emery S., Jr. 


Boswell, Dale E. 
Burman, George A. 
Button, Earle D., Jr. 


Carty, John R. Lowell, Bobbie R. 
‘Cogswell, Thomas M. Lull, Thomas E. 
Cook, Oren F. Maguire, Edward 8. 


Cummings, Ronald L. 
Dix, Michael A. 
Doroshenk, Theodore 
Fantin, Jonnie R. 
Flanagan, Alan B. 
French, Gary L. 
Fulton, David S. 
Gravley, Thomas W. 


Marcely, James A. 
Matyas, Joseph J. 
Miller, Dennie L. 
Morrissey, Thomas K. 
O'Brien, John I., Jr. 
Ohlander, Ronald B. 
Roe, Charles R. 

Slay, Billy R. 
Strickland, Duward K, 
Sufana, Ronald J. 
Taylor, Billy G. 
Tujague, Ronald B. 
Hawley, Thomas P., Jr. Vigil, Leonard V. 
Hays, James M. Wall, James H. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Bollam, Kenneth A, Kasse, David I. 


Christopher, Donald Kizer, John L. 
D. Moles, Robert F. 


Dobkowitz, Richard P. Morgan, Edward A., Jr. 


Dolian, James P. 

Dunkle, James A. 

Hoskins, Thomas T., 
III 


O'Connor, John, Jr. 
Robertson, Herbert M. 
Simpson, Steven E. 
Thieman, Richard J. 
Kaplan, Paul E. Tuggle, Richard C. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Baratta, Mario A. 

Connelie, Thomas P. 

Riggin, Donald C., Jr. 

MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 

Fisher, Frank D. R. 

Galbreath, Jerry D. 

Strong, Douglas M. 

NURSE 

Caya, Barbara A, 

Langley, Ann 

The following-named women officers for 
permanent promotion to the grade of lieuten- 
ant commander in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


CORPS 


LINE 
Adsit, Carol A. Rice, Sue A. 
Burman, Rita M. Sheppard, Beverly F. 
Donovan, Joan M. VonWantoch, Jordine 
Driver, Mary L. 8. 
Jackson, Virginia E. Williams, Barbara M. 

SUPPLY CORPS 
MecMorrow, Janice R. 


The following-named women officers for 
permanent promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant in the line and staff corps, as indi- 
cated, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 


Asterisk indicates ad interim appoint- 
ment. 
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LINE 


Adamski, Frances B, A.McClain, Eileen 
Bowman, Constance G.McKEnight, Lillie M. 
Carmen, Marie M. Nazarenus, Dorothy 
Cook, Cheryl S. M. 

Cross, Ruth A. Olsen, Lynette M. 
Currie, Louise B. Phelan, Elizabeth A. 
Cutter, Mary A. Pickens, Marilu R. 
Francisco, Donna L. Powell, Eleanor L. 
Franjevic, Barbara L. Russell, Mary E. 
Goldman, Joanne B. Safford, Sylvia A. 
Haan, Linda L. Sambrook, Susan L. 
Hansen, Kathleen Spencer, Betty O. 
Haupt, Katherine L. Turner, Margie L. 
Holmes, Gloria A. Usborne, Elisabeth L. 


Johnston, Mary A. Verry, Rita L. 
Jungels, Daneen L. Walton, Marguerite A. 
Lincoln, Grace V. Ward, Gail M. 


Lins, Dorothy K. 
Logan, Linda L. 
Lonigan, Susan H. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Ginn, Donna K, McWhorter, Paula L. 
Hodgins, Jane S. Olsen, Linnea M. 

Eric T. Helland (civilian college graduate) 
to be a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) 
and a temporary lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Steven L. Bennett 

Herbert J. Stanton 

Oris T. Thetford 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Lawrence J. Duane, Michael D, Stenberg 

Jr. Jerold J. Yecies 
Courtland L. Monroe, 

Jr. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line or staff corps of 
the Navy, subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 
Gary K. Anderson 
Robert R. Ambridge 
John D, Ball 
Leslie J. Berkes 
Richard E. Boucher 
David E. Boyd 
Joseph L. Clapper 
William J. Clark III 
William M. Curran 
John D, Currivan 
John H. Day 
Edward S. Dillion 
Gerard M. J. Donovan 
Robert A. Forney 
Frederick R. Gold- 

meyer 
William F. Green 
William F. Grun 
Steven M. Hamilton 

Terry L. Barton (Naval Reserve officer) to 
be a permanent lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

“TL” “J” Rundle 

Donald E. Sampson 


William J. Storz, Jr. (Naval Reserve offi- 
cer), to be a commander in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, for temporary service, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 

Paul F. Bolding, Jr., U.S. naval officer to 
be reverted to a permanent chief warrant 
officer W-3 and a temporary chief warrant 


Winsley, Mary B. 
Yates, Serena E. 


Richard A. Hedin 
Kevern R. Joyce 
Patrick J. Kusiak 
David P. Maloney 
Daniel E. Monagle 
Thomas J. Moore 
John S. Nelson 
Henry O. Nicol III 
Stanley W. Pawlowski 
John S. Pillsbury 
George P. Posnak 
Edwin S. Schick 
John W. Schweizer 
Michael J. Seaman 
James R. Treglio 
George D. Uffenorde 
Dyrck H. VanDusen 
Kenneth G. Wikle 
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officer W-4, in the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line or staff corps of 
the Navy, subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 
William M. Adney 
Robert P. Airgood 
Daniel W, Aljoe 


William C. Bowers 
Richard A. Boyd 
John E. Bradley, Jr. 
Randall C. Allen Samuel A. Bradley 
Charles C. Aller Donald R. Brady 
LarryR.Ammerman James P. Brady 
Edward L. Anderson William R. Brandon 
Randall M. Anderson Gary L. Brandt 
Wayne E. Anderson Robert E. Brandt, Jr. 
William N. Anderson Grant O. Braschel 
James M. Andrews, Jr, Patrick W. Brawley 
Stephen T. Andrews Paul A. Bray II 
William A. Angus III William D. Bremer 
James S. Angyal Carleton B. Brink 
Kenneth G. App Roger W. Briston 
Russel L. Appleyard Gregory W. Brose 
Gerald B. Arnold James D. Brotherton 
Richard S. Arnold Charles P. T. Brown 
Stein Asbjornsen John A. Brown 
Terry J. Atherton Stuart L. Brown 
Gregg H. Averett Kenneth P. Bryant 
Donald C. Baker Albert J. Budney, Jr. 
Timothy W. Baker Melvin J. Bulman 
Jerome R. Banks James M. Burin 
Robert A. Baran Robert M, Burr 
David L. Bardal Thomas L. Busekrus 
William L. Bargar William H. Butler 


Gerard J. Barrett John A. Buxton 
John D, Barrett William E. Byrd 


John G. Barrett Richard A, Caddell 


Robert S. Cahn 
5 5 Bass William E. Caldwell 


Tyler J. Bateman Grover R. Caloway 
Dean J. Bauer Richard M. Camp 
Frederick H. Baugh ot al bie B 8 
Julian E. Baum III 

Ronald K. Bayer John H. Cardellina II 


ames E. Beakle Charles J. Carlise 
2 — y Ernest W. Carman 
Alan R. Beam Th R.C 
Christopher S. Becker Thomas R. Carper 
James A. Carter 
Gerard F. Becker EG J 
William J. Bedell George E. Casey, Jr. 


Roy S. Belcher DT James F. Casey, TI 


James M. Bell 
Robert L. Bellafronto Michael P. Cavanaugh 
John J. Bello - Cepeda 


James E. Chaisson 
Howard M. Chatham 
Manson H. Cheek 
James E. Chestnut 
Charles H. Church III 
Joseph L. Clapper 
Richard B. Charuhas 
Carl C. Christensen 


Parker J. Beverage 
William B. Bierbower dpon Christenson 


John J. Bingham, Jr. Christopher 
oe e e Jerry A. Clements 
Konni hia ishop Darby T. Coker, Jr. 
erald L. Black Peter W. Cole 
Terrence W. Black 


William R. Beltz 
Richard J. A. Bendel 
John H. Benson 
Glenn F. Berg 


Stockton B. Colt, Jr. 
Leroy W. Blankenship Joseph P. Connellan 
Mark R. Blankenship John T. Connelly 
Norman W. Blatt Bruce H. Connors 
Ross E. Blumberg Robert J. Conyers 
Ronald B. Bobo George C. Cooley 
Gregory S. Bodenhorn Bruce P. Cooper 
Don W. Boehler, Jr. William R. Cooper 
Dan C. Boger Edward J. Cordes, Jr. 
Paul M. Boire Richard Corn IT 
William H. Boles, Jr. Malcolm D. Corner, 
Paul F. Bolinger Jr. 

Gerhard H. Bonas, Jr. Gerard M. Corrigan 
David S. Bonnet Robert M. Cosgrove 
Ross F. Bonny, Jr. William T. Cottle 
David L. Booher William J. Coughlin 
*Stephen R. Booher Joseph A, Couture 
Peter G. Boorum Robert L. Cowan, Jr. 
Brian N. Borg James D. Crabb 
Charles M. Boswell Richard R. Crater 
Duane B. Bower Edward R. Craven 
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Chadwick G. Creamer William Fernandez II 


Anthony E. Cristina 
Michael A. Crouch 
Barry L. Croucher 
James E. Crumrine 
Ronald P. Crysler 
Joseph E. Culver 


John P, Ferranti, Jr. 
Gregory P. Fetler 
Larry R. Fetterly 
Dennis J. Flaherty 
James T. Flaherty 
Michael B. Flaherty 


David L. Cunningham Mark E. Flandreau 


Kenneth N. 
Cunningham 


Michael D, Fowler 
Robert E. Fox 


Reed L. Cunningham Brian A. Foye 


Thomas A, 
Cunningham 
James A. Curtin 
Lee R. Curtis 
David E. Cyrus 
Frederick F. 
Dagostino 
James A. Daly, Jr. 
Allan S. Dam 
Mark D. Damsgaard 
William J. Dandalides 
Terry A. Danielson 
David P. Darsney 
Robert G. Dashiell 
Bill T. Davenport 
Dean O, Davis, Jr. 
Patrick C. Davis 
Charles A. DeJohn 
John H, Derry, Jr. 
William Deleeuw 
Michael T. Derrico 
Terry R. Dettmann 
Joseph V. Devlin 
Gene F. Dibiase 
David G. Dickover 
Peter Diffley 
David L. Dillon 
Robert L. Dinkelspiel 


Hugh N. Dinwiddie, Jr. 


Thomas F. Divine 
Michael G. Doares 
James W. Dormer 
Dennis E. Dorratcague 
Anthony O. Doty 


Ronald J. Frederick 
Douglas J. Freeswick 
Hugh M, Flick 
Charles E. Fontanier 
William J. Fullar 
John W. Freed 
Paul E. Freudenthal 
Edward F. Frey 
Robert M. Fry 
Daniel W. Fuller 
Steven B. Gabriel 
Gary W. Gaines 
Kevin P. Gallen 
George B. Geer 
Clayton R. Geilfuss 
Carl D. Gent 
Robert T. George 
Richard J. Gibbens 
Dennis K. Gibbs 
George R. Gilbert 
Walter A. Gilmore 
Robert G. Gisch 
John S. Gladics 
Gary W. Glass 
Stephen W. Glidden 
William C. Glover, Jr. 
Eric R, Goepfert 
Ira E. Goldberg 
James L. Good 
Lyman C. Gordon, Jr. 
Charles T. Gowen 
Charles E. Grabill, 
Jr. 
Craig A. Gray 


Anthony W. DoughertjJames W. Greer, Jr. 


Richard Drew II 
Warren J. Drewes 
Thomas M. Droke 
Eugene R. Drum 
Bruce B. Dube 
Charles P. Duecy 
Robert F. Duminiak 
Andrew J. Dunar 
Christopher A. Dunn 
Harlan M. Durgin 
Ronald J. Dusa 
Dennis E. Dwyer 
Dennis V. Dyckman 
Raymond W. Dyer 
Richard H. East 
Jon A. Eastman 
James R. Edwards 
Robert A. Edwards 
Philip L. Eiserloh 
John F. Eisold 
William L. Eldred 
Ross T. Elliott 

Jon R. Elmendorf 
Donald C. Elmore 
Robert G“ Elston IT 
Gerald A. Emison 
Robert J. Enders 
George H. Engstrom 
Robert A, Engstrom 
Thomas H. Enright 
Edward L. Erickson 
Richard C, Erickson 
John D. Eskew 
Charles L. Evans III 
James R. Evans 
John O. Evans, Jr. 
Steven R. Evans 
Robert E. Every 
Benjamin J. Ewers, Jr. 
Malcolm I. Fages 
John F. Farina 
Robert E. Faussner 
Michael L. Fedie 
Robert J. Fedoryszyn 
William S. Fellner 
John W. Fenton 


David B. Grimm, Jr. 
Wiliam F. Grimm 
Wiliam G. Groepper 
Christian R, Gross 
Christopher J. Guild 
Thomas E. Gunn 
James W. Gunter, Jr. 
Harry L. Gustafson 
III 


Steven L. Guthier 
Paul D. Guthrie 
Felix S. Gygax 
Edward F. Hagan 
Alan L. Haggland 
Bruce T. Haglund 
Kenneth W. Hall 
Robert C. Hall 
John C. Hamer 
Reed D. Hamilton, 


Jr. 
Charles R. Hamm IT 
Eddie W. Hampshire 
Edward F. Hand, Jr. 
Irvin W. Hankins IIT 
John P, Hanlin 
James J. Hannigan 

III 
Robert P, Hardesty 
Robert M. Hardy, Jr. 
George C. Harkness 
David J. Harr 
Joe N. Harris 
Howard T. Harris, Jr. 
James P. Harris 
James P. Harty 
Michael C. Harvell 
Charles T. Hast 
Mark A. Haverland 
John M. Hayes 
Perry B. Haynsworth, 

Jr. 
Stephen J. Healy 
Harry R. Hebblewhite 
Ralph R. Heffernan 
Charles C. Heil, Jr. 
David A. Heller 


John L. Helm 
Joseph K. Henderson 
Brian D. Hennagin 
Ernest H. Henninger 
Howard P, Herbst 


James P. Kovalcik 
Michael A. Kowalczyk 
John S. Kraabel 
William F. Kracke 
Thomas R, Kuhn 


Robert A. Herring III William C. Kummert 


Donald D. Herzberg 
William L. Hester, Jr. 
William A. Hickman 
James F. Higgins, Jr. 


Robert E. Lakari 
Roger A. Lake 

Jay R. Lamarche 
John P. Lambert 


Philip C. Hildebrandt Philip C. Landon 


Carl C. Hill III 
John R. Hillard 
James B, Hinkle 
David A. Hinman 


Robert B. Laney 
Paul J. Langford 
Lewis W, Lankford 
Thomas A. Larsen 


Christopher W. HobackVernon J. Larson 
Hugh M, K. Hochberg James L. Larue 


Eric S. Hodson 
Gary R. Hoffman 


Robert J. Lawson, Jr. 
Robert E. Lawton 


Herbert S. Hoffman II Gary R. Lea 


Daryl T. Holland 
Bernard G. Hollen- 
beck, Jr. 
Thomas B. Holliday 
Edward F. M. Hood 
Howard L. Hosp 
Andrew J. Hotaling 
Roger J. Howland 
John E. Hryharrow 
Elbert W. Huber, Jr. 
Ambrose W. Hudgens, 
Jr. 
Frank W. Hudson, Jr, 
Karl R. Hufnagel 
John D. Hughes 
John F. Hughes 
Delmas R. Hughey 
Roger K. Hull 
James A. Humphreys 
III 


*Stephen C. Leaver 
Paul W. Leblanc 
Douglas E. Lee 
William L. Leinster 
Daniel J. Lekander 
Michael P. Lennon 
Joseph B. Lesesne 
Kenneth B. Levan 
Albert M. Lewis 
Michael N. Lewis 
Gilbert B. Libby, Jr. 
Jay E. Lieberman 
Dale R. Lilly 
Theodore M. Lindner 
Paul W. Lindoerfer 
Paul A. Linton 
Keith W. Lippert 
Joel J. Loeffler 
Jonathan J. Lohnes 
David C. Long 


John O. Hunnicutt III Kirk A. Long 


James S. Hunter 
John R. Hutson II 
Jerome J. Ingerski 
Lance M. Inouye 
Gary K. Iversen 
Kenneth J. Iverson 
Ronald D. Izatt 
Charles A. Jackson, 
Jr. 
William H. Jackson, 
Jr. 
David E. Jahr 
John H. Jakob 
Bruce E. James 
Jordan R. Janak 
Bernard Janov 
Eben K. Jenkins 
Robert K. Johann 
Charles A. 
Johannesmeyer 
Delmont S. Johnson 
Arthur L. Johnson 
Paul F. Johnson 
Robert S. Johnson 
William B. Jonasson, 
Ir. 
Philip A. Jonik 
Patrick J. Kallal 
Henry J. Kalmus, Jr. 
William J, Kambic 
Michael J. Kamin 
Lothar F. Kamp 
Walter F. Keane, Jr. 
John M. Keenum 
Philip A. Keith 
Michael W. Kelly 
Thomas A. Kelly 
David B. Kelsey 
John F, Kennedy 
John J. Kennedy, Jr. 
David Kennickell 
Steven D. Kesselring 
Rodger P. Kester 
John P. Ketz 
Walter Kiechel III 
David A. Kikel 
Thomas R. Kincaid 
Earl K. Kishida 
George M. Kissinger 
Bruce B. Knutson, Jr. 
Richard E. Koehler 


Philip R. Long 
Frederick C. Louder, 
Jr. 
David A. Lovejoy 
Matthew H. Luca 
Carl I. Lundquist 
Robert F. Lynch 
Stephen P. Lyons 
Richard A. McAdoo 
Edward C. McAllister 
Vincent J. McCarthy 
Michael C. McConnell 
John N. McConnell 
Michael T. McCormick 
Donald G. McDermott 
Edward C. McDonough. 
Amos A. McGee, Jr. 
Douglas S. McGlashan 
Clifton L. McGlothlin 
Harry G. McConnell 
Dennis C. McCormick 
William C. McElroy, 
Jr. 
James P. McGrath 
Thomas J. McGrath 


Alexander B. McGregor 


Allen G. McKenzie 
William T. 
McLaughlin 
William R. McLellan 
Bruce K. McMurray 
Donald C. McNeil 
Gordon K. Maben 
Ross M. Macaskill, 
Jr. 
Bruce D. MacCoy 
John N. Maciejewski, 
Jr. 
Thomas F. Madden 
William T. Magee III 
David J. Magyar 
David J. Mallon, Jr. 
John M. Malone 
Dennis L. Mandsager 
Albert M. Mangin 
Edward F. Mann, Jr. 
Michael C. Mann- 
shardt 
John F. Marra 
Walter D. Marschner 
Peter W. Marshall 


Frederick K. Martin 
Kurt S. Martin 
Richard L. Martin 
Wiley R. Martin, Jr. 
Charles L. Martinson 
David K. Matthes 
Charles J. Mauck III 
Richard W. Mayo 
Martin C. Meade 
Leonard E. Meads 
Paul N. Medford 
Alvin R. Merriam 
Frederick S. Messick, 
Jr. 
Stephen Metcalf 
Joe D. Metzger 
James R. Meyer 
Don R. Michael 
Oswald L. Mikell 
Charles J. Mikulis, Jr. 
Grady W. Miller III 
James J. Miller 
John D. Miller, Jr. 
Patrick A. Miller 
Randall C. Miller 
William C. Miller 
David A. Milne 
George F. Milne 
Dennis S. Minno 
James M. Mleziva 
Donald C. Moak 
James F. Moffett III 
William P. Moir 
John B. Montgomery 
Andrew C. Montz 
Frederick C. Moore 
Frederick J. Moore 
Richard A. Moore 
Christopher C. Morell 
Paul L. Morell 
Vincent S. Morgan 
Charles R. Morris III 
David T. Morrison 
Michael J. Morrissey 
Francis X. Morse 
Theodore G. Morrison 
Richard P. Moseley 
David K. Moussette 
Hugh R. Muir 
Jeffrey R. Muise 
James J. Mulva 
Edward F, J. Murach 
Robert J. Murphy, Jr. 
William J. Myers 
James A. Myles 
Stephen P. Nathan 
Charles C. Neal 
John G. Neeb 
David W. Nelson 
Irwin H. Nelson 
Richard E. Nelson 
John W. Nemeth 
James E. Nestell, Jr. 
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Bruce Parizek 
Anthony W. Parker 
Jimmy W. Parker 
Urey W. Patrick III 
William J. Patton 
Richard E. Payne 
David G. Payte 
Eliry B. Pearlman 
John K. Pearson 
Ronald S. Pearson 
John W. Peirce 
Allen L. Perkins IT 
Michael E. Perrault 
Keith M. Perry 
Robert R. Petering 
Gary L. Petersen 
Philip A. Peterson 
Roger A. Pfahl 
Jonathan C. Picciuolo 
Jeffrey R. Pier 
David C. Pierman 
Ignatius M. Piotrowiak 
Martin E. Plante 
Kenneth T. Plesser 
James S. Polk 
John E. Pool 
Raymond P, Potwora 
Kenneth W. Prater 
Ralph W. Preston 
Ronald T. Pretulak 
John E. Priebe 
James D. Purvis 
Frank W. Putnam 
Michael T. Rabb 
Daniel S. Ramelli III 
Thomas R. Rampe 
John H. Rankin 
Alfred A. Rasmus 
Christopher L. 
Rasmussen. 
John N. Raudabaugh 
James B. Ray, Jr. 
James U. Ray 
Gerald E. Raynes 
Edward F. Rebennack 
Judd H. Redfield III 
James R, Reed 
Robert B. Reed, Jr. 
Kevin J. Regan 
William K. Reid 
Donald R. Rentschler 
Robert S. Rhodes 
Nicholas R. Ribaudo 
John D. Rickards 
Hans E. Rider 
Donald L. Riffle 
John N. Rigsby 
John G. Rinker 
Paul C. Rizzi, Jr. 
David M. Roberts 
Richard N. Roberts 
Gerald O. Robichaud 
Robert A. Robinson 


William L. Nettelhorst William O. Rogers 


James H. Nicholson 
Jeremy J. Nittle 
William J. Noffsinger 
Thomas F. Nolan IV 
Richard F. Noll 
Robert G. Nordmann 
John B. Norton 
John T. Nugent 
Robert W. Nutter 
William L. Nyland 
Marvin D. Oberman 
Robert G. O’Brien 
John D. O'Connor 
Edward J. Odachow- 
ski, Jr. 
Steven J. Oder 
Michael D. Ohanlon 
Thomas G. Olsen 
Jerome A. Olson 
Harry F. O'Neil, Jr. 
Donald J. Opeka 
James G, Osborn 
John D. Overhouse 
Edward P. Owens 
Bryant G. Pake 
Raymond J. Palmer 
David H. Pankow 
Merlin L. Parde 


David F. Rogus 
Charles F. Rolf 
Wayne D. Romberg 
William A. Roper, Jr. 
Carl W. Rosengrant 
David B. Ross 
Jeffrey A, Roux 
Frederick G. Ruben 
Daniel J. Rumpf 
James M. Runsvold 
Edwin A. Ruotsinoja 
Robert E. Russell 
Timothy C. Rutledge 
Douglas Ryan 
James A. Ryan 
Mark J. Ryan 
Michael C. Ryan 
Svend A. Ryge 
James R. Ryland III 
Donald H. Ryujin 
Patrick A. Sandoz 
Nelson J. Sanesi, Jr, 
Kenneth M. Santoro 
Hugh F. Saracino 
Alex J. Sater III 
Robert B. Satterford, 
Jr. 
John C. Savo 
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Patrick H. Saxon 
John C. Scales, Jr. 
Lowell T. Schaefer 
Paul A. Schaeffer 
Donald A. Schallock 
Brian P. Schanning 
Robert P. Schauss, Jr. 
Lawrence S. Schein 
John A. Schiltz 
William B. Schmidt 


Allen G. Taylor, Jr. 
Charles F. Taylor, Jr. 
Jimmy B. Taylor 
John D. Taylor 

Paul J. Taylor 
James L. Thomas 
Edward E. Thompson 
George R. Tiedeman 
Stuart P. Timm 
Thomas F. Timmons 


Richard F. Schneider Steven E. Titunik 


James S. Schnieders, 
Jr. 
Martin G. Schoonder- 
woerd 
Mathias C. Schramer 
III 
William H. Schriever 
Richard W. Schrum 
Robert E. Schunter 
Peter A. Schutter 
*Andrew J. Schwarz 
Richard F. Scott 
Richard A. Searles 
Marlin D. Seiders, Jr. 
Frank B, Sewall 
Robert J. Shade 
Paul B. Shaffer 
Randolph G. Shaner 
Jeffrey C. Shaw 
James T. Sheddan, Jr. 
Robert M. Shepherd, 
Jr. 
Arthur E. Sherman 
Gary H. Shirk 
Edwin R. Shirley 
James R. Shorter, Jr. 
John W. Shultz III 
Robert W. Siefker 
Michael E. Simpson 
George W. Sine, Jr. 
Leroy E. Sitlinger, Jr. 
Douglas M. Sjoberg 
Daniel S. Skaluba 
James M. Small 
Daniel E. Smith 
David E. Smith 
Dirk M. Smith 
Edward A. Smith, Jr. 
John H, Smith 
Kenneth B. Smith 
Stephen R. Smith 
Steven G. Smith 
George M. Smonko 
John R. Snyder 


William L. Todd 
Michael M. Torbert 
David M. Trousdale 
David L. Troutman 
Steven A. Trulson 
+Gerald D. Tucker 
Arthur L. Twombly 
Robert G. Tyrrell 
Allen E. Uchman 
David E. Upchurch 
William D. Vail 
James M. Valkevich 
Claude Valles 
Michael J. Vandamm 
David Vansaun 
William H. Vanstone, 
Jr. 
Verney V. Vehlewald 
John C. Velotta 
Craig D. Venator 
Jerome B. Vieau 
Raymond D. Vining 
James W. Vinson, Jr. 
Richard G. Vollaro 
Gilbert H. Vorhoff, Jr. 
Taylor B. Wagenseil 
Jon B. Wales 
Joseph D. Walsh 
Donald E. Wamberg, 
Jr. 
Kenneth J. Ward 
Robert S. Warner, Jr. 
Bradford B. Water- 
man III 
David M. Watkinson 
David S. Watson 
James R. Watt 
Charles L. Weber, Jr. 
Douglas E. Weber 
Steven B. Weeks 
John M. Weigle 
Lee K, Welch 
Albert L. Wellman IIT 
John S. Welsh 


Thomas D. Sosaygal- John G. West 


laher 
David M. Southworth 


»Charles S. Westman 
Jeffrey P. Wetzel 


Clark S. Spalsbury, Jr Max T. W. Weyrick 


Jerry R. Sparger 


Joseph C. Stack, Jr. 
Charles A. Staebler 
III 
Fred T. Stapp, Jr. 
Wayne P. Starke 
»Peter Steitz 
Robert G. Stender 
John T. Stocke 
Richard L. Stow 
Michael W. Stradley 
Ronald L. Straight 
William J. Straub III 
James M. Straughn 
Wayne L. Straus- 
baugh 
Joseph R. Sturgis 
Paul J. Sucato 
Jerry E. Sullivan 
Timothy T. Sullivan 
Bruce E. Sulzner 
Carl F. Susong 
James F. Sutter 
Douglas W. Swanson 
Peter A, 
Stephen A. Tanner 


Stephen A. Wexler 

Jan M. Whitacre 

John H. Whitehouse, 
Jr. 

Victor P. Wickman 


Jay K. B. Williams 
Wiliam R. Wiliams 
Thomas D. Willson 
George D. Wilson 
Jack A. Wilson 

John W. Wilson III 


Gary P. Witte 
David P. Wollaeger 
Gilbert L. Wolverton 
George G. Woodward. 
Jr. 
Richard C. Woodward 
Millard J. Wooley 
Charles A. Worley 
Wiliam W. Wright 
Larry P. Yarham 
James A. Young 
Grant H. Youngman 
John D. Yoxtheimer 
William L. Yuen 
Richard R. Zahner 
Fort A. Zackary, Jr. 
Robert W. Zeiler III 
Gene G. Zettle 
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The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Donald L. Atchison 
William G. Blenkle 
Fred “H” Bradley, Jr. 
James L. Collins 
Harold L. Cox, Jr. 
Howard L. Crego 
Henry L. Davis 
James L. Dodd 


James R. Hitchcock 
Jerry N. Layl 

Jack T. Lysaker 
Martin L. Measel 
Leslie G. Murray 
Charles E. Noel 

John R. Orren 
Joseph W. Perrotta, Jr. 
Charles E. Ellis Robert B. Pinnell 
Howard D. Ellis David A. Prawdzik 
George P. Faulkner, Jr.Gerald J. Reape 
David J. Funke Mark E. Schwinger 
Cain Garrett, Jr. Robert D. Stanga, Jr. 
Hugh F. Glynn Gerald E. Taylor 
Albert L. Goldfinch Larry W. Vice 
William W. Grannis Allan R. Walker 
Robert E. Gump Gary A. Walters 
James R. Harvey Dennis L. Ward 
Thomas J. Hassell Edwin R. Wicklander, 
Glenn W. Herrick Jr. 

John B. Herrick J. Woods 
William F. Hill John L. Zavadil 


Joseph P. Higgins, Jr., (civilian college 
graduate) to be a permanent lieutenant 
(junior grade) and a temporary lieutenant 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

James T. Clynes. 

Charles M. Davis, Jr. 

Ralph E. Schnee (Naval Reserve officer) to 
be a permanent lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
John A. Balikowski William H. Petri III 
Robert S. Baycar *George R. Ross 
John C. Neal, Jr. Noel C. Wilson, Jr. 
Charles R, Nicklin Kenneth A. White 
James W. Nickerson, 

Jr. 

Dewey W. Peace, Jr., (Naval Reserve of- 
ficer) to be a permanent lieutenant com- 
mander and a temporary commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 
Robert J. Bailey Robert P. Majors, Jr. 
Michael A. Harris Allen J. Stone 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
John W. Edwards Alexander L. Kessel- 
James F. Ervin II man 
Larry J. Hall 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Edsel J. Aucoin Robert G. Case 
John D. Bell Paul E. Cianci 
William A. Binder Joe C. Cole 
William B. Branson Cornelius J. 
Wilfred J. Brownlow, Jr. 

Jr. Jack L. Crain 
William F. Bruther Dewey B. Cramer 
Orin H. Bruton Sebastian F. Dovi, Jr. 
John A. Calcagni Oscar E. Edwards 


Cornell, 
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John J. Etnoyer George M. MacNabb, 
Earl F. Evans, Jr. Jr. 
Raymond L. Farrell Charles H. Michalko 
Richard E. Freeman Allen R. Myers 
Jack T. Fulmer Thomas J. Muldowney 
Dwight G. Geha Robert D. Orr 
Robert L. Giuntoli John H. Payne III 
Ashton L. Graybiel, Jr. John R. Piconi 
Ronald E, Hubbard Vance L. Polich 
James P. Hughes Morris W. Pulliam 
Charles H. Hutchins Lawrence W. Raymond 
Clifford J. Kamen, Jr.George M. Ricketson 
William A. King, Jr. II 
Carlton J. Kom Philip G. Rosene 
Robert M. Lambert Mario R. Schwabe 
Geoffrey A. Larsen William C. Stone 
Sylvio G. Landry, Jr. John C. Sweeney 
Thomas J. Lapine John P. Swope 
James J. Linville Benjamin T. Taylor 
Franklin X. Loeb James W. Thrasher 
Ward T. McCraney, Jr. Robert M. Trent 
Robert B. Wainright 

*Paul J. Post, U.S. Navy retired officer, to 
be a permanent lieutenant commander in 
the line of the Navy, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code 1211. 

The following-named temporary chief war- 
rant officers to be appointed permanent chief 
warrant officers W-4, in the Navy, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

*Ralph K. Anderson. 

*Phillip V. Fish. 

The following-named temporary chief war- 
rant officers to be appointed permanent chief 
warrant officers W-3, in the Navy, subject to 
ve qualifications therefor as provided by 
aw: 

*Howard S. Combs. 

*Wayman B. Rettig. 

*Milton R, Yackle. 

*George U. Forsen, temporary chief war- 
rant officer to be appointed a permanent chief 
warrant officer W-3 and a temporary chief 
warrant officer W-4, in the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

*Burton M. Pierce, temporary chief war- 
rant officer to be appointed a permanent chief 
warrant officer W-2 and a temporary chief 
warrant officer W-3, in the Navy, subject. to 
ue qualifications therefor as provided by 

W. 


The following named (platoon leaders 
class) for permanent appointment to the 
grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Allen, Franklin S., III Cahill, Robert E. 
Allred, James C. Cain, Carl F., Jr. 
Ambort, Louis R. Capito, John W. 
Amos, James H., Jr. Carlson, Curtis B, 
Anderson, Dennis P. Champeau, John B. 

5 Chorpenning, Patrick 
Banning, Deryll B. F. 


Clark, Curtis D. 
Barnett, Charles J. Conover, Donald L. 
Barrett, Charles W. Converse, George S. 
Corbin, Jerry W. 
Corn, Gary R. 
Courtney, Wayne L. 
Cutsinger, Shannon A. 
Dalton, Michael T. 
Daly, John H., III 
Davis, Jack A. 
Decoteau, Samuel C. 
Detch, James A. 


Bertleson, Ralph L. 
Blackman, John F. 
Bloom, Dean N. Dineen, Timothy G. 
Bowman, John J. Dixon, Dennis M. 
Broderick, Matthew E.Dorfman, Paul A. 
Brookshire, Homer W.Drahn, Richard D. 
Jr. Eisiminger, Milton J. 
Brown, George R. Evans, Gordon E. 
Bryant, William D. Faulk, Raymond E. 
Buckley, Richard F, Fears, Oscar B., Jr. 
Burke, James D. Feldt, John E. 
Burns, John G. Fenton, John R. 
Burrill, Lynn A. Fraser, John F. 
Byler, Earl D. Gagnon, Robert J. 
Byrne, David N. Garner, Charles K. 
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Gest, Joseph S. 
Gilley, Kenneth D. 
Gilbert, Glen G. 
Goss, David E. 
Goza, Joel L. 
Green, Wiliam W. 
Griffin, Frank H., III 


Jankiewicz, Barry E. 
Jeranek, Robert W. 


Kelly, John R. 
Kinsell, Thomas W. 


aa Clarence E.,Kocevar, Frank L. 


e Robert E. 

Harkins, Thomas G. 

Hartneady, James P., 
Jr. 

Haskett, Robert C. 

Heinzelman, Charles 
W. 

Henes, Clifford C., IT 

Hensley, Robert W. 


Henthorne, Norris G., 


Kranz, Dwight D., Jr. 
Lahlum, Philip A. 
Larkin, Roy A. 

Leet, David L. 

Lenz, Randolph W. 
Liljenquist, Blaine L, 
Little, Thomas E., Jr. 
Lockwood, Carl J. 
Loughlin, Thomas E. 
Mack, John M. 

Mack, Robert J. 
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Merritt, James F., III Simon, David S. 
Mitchell, Joseph A., Jr. Smalligan, Paul T. 


Mitchell, Robert B. 
Nunan, Timothy P. 
Orth, Thomas M. 
Owen, Jerry D. 
Owens, Mackubin T. 
Paul, James J. 
Peters, Don P., III 
Peters, William G. 


Solhan, George 
Stanislao, Louis J. 
Steinmuller, John E. 


Stevens, Arnold T., Jr. 


Stiehl, James H. 
Storm, Dennis M. 
Stough, Gary E. 
Struble, John M. 


Peterson, Harry W., III Terlecki, James E. 


Pittman, James G. 
Porisch, Karl J. 
Porrello, Richard D. 
Porter, Joseph E., III 


Priester, Frederick C. 


Prosser, Lloyd H. 
Pyle, Wilton S. 


Todd, Gary G. 
Towers, Donigan D. 


Trammell, Thomas B., 


Jr. 
Trapnell, Byron N. 


Tretsch, Robert A., Jr. 


Tucker, William T. 


III 
Hering, John C. 
Hinton, Allyn J., Jr. 
Hire, Michael G. 
Hopwood, Thomas J. 
Howes, Paul A. McDonald, Ian F. 
Hughenberg, Paul B., McKeithen, Michael B. 
Jr. McLane, Richard E., It 
Ingram, David H. McLaughlin, 
Irwin, Thomas H. H. Michael J., Jr. 
Jacobs, David H. McNerney, Jon M. 


Martin, Stephen M. 
Mason, Richard L. 
Masterson, Rodney G. 
McCarty, Michael R. 
McCoy, Charles P. 


Rabold, Raymond C, 
Raece, Raymond C. 
Rainey, Gary D. 
Rigby, Jesse W. 
Rodatz, Christian A, 
Rollings, Wayne E. 
Ronald, Jeffrey T. 
Ross, Ronald D. 
Sample, Martin D. 
Shinn. Robert A. 
Silva, Herbert P. 


Turner, Thomas D. 
Vanhuss, Earnest A. 
Voll, Richard B. 
Waimey, Stephen T. 
W William 


3 Alan K. 
Wilkinson, Donald E. 
Williamson, Rickey D. 
Wood, Walter J. 
Woodard, Claude V. 
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The following named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Bensley, Albert M. Hughes, Edwin D. 
Bumm, Marcus J. Lakin, John H. 
Dean, Charles G., Jr. Maloney, David P. 
Flood, Michael L. Maxfield, Keith L. 
Goodrich, Robert B. Potten, Milton E., Jr. 
Graff, John P. Randel, Kerry O. 
Hayes, Thomas W. Silvoso, Joseph A. 
Hedin, Richard A. Whitaker, Robert L. 
Hucks, Robert P. 

The following named (U.S. Air Force 
Academy Graduate) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Ewers, Richard G. 


The following named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Blum, William F. Jones, Delver J. 
Bolton, Gilbert H. Warrington, Francis P. 
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Champion Steer Given to Junior Village 
Youngsters 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week I had the opportunity to 
visit the Department of Agriculture at 
the invitation of Secretary Orville L. 
Freeman to congratulate young Randy 
Helms, of Holbrook, Nebr., the owner of 
the grand champion steer at the National 
Western Stock Show. 

My interest in young Helms and his 
prize steer, “Big Red,” stems from the 
fact that the fine animal was purchased 
by the Denver Hilton Hotel, which is 
located in my congressional district, for 
the sum of $10,867.50—or $10.35 per 
pound. 

The Denver Hilton Hotel turned Big 
Red over to Secretary Freeman and he 
donated the animal to the children of 
Junior Village here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a news release 
relating to the presentation ceremony 
on Wednesday, March 13, and Secretary 
Freeman’s remarks on that occasion in 
the Recorp at this point: 

WESTERN GRAND CHAMPION STEER To BE 
TO JUNIOR VILLAGE YOUNG- 


STERS 

WASHINGTON, March 11, 1968.—Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman will officiate 
at a ceremony on Wednesday, March 13, at 
10:30 a.m., during which Big Red, top prize 
winning steer of the National Western Stock 
Show, will be presented to the children of 
Junior Village. 

District of Columbia Mayor Walter E. 
Washington will accept the grand champion 
steer at the presentation to take place in the 
Patio of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Administration Building, 13th Street and 
Jefferson Drive, S.W. Big Red was purchased 
for the highest price paid for a steer at the 
annual National Western Stock Show held in 
Denver, Colo., last January. 

Randy Helms of Holbrook, Nebraska, who 
raised the prize beef, received $10.35 a pound 
from the Denver Hilton Hotel for the 1,050 
pound animal. 

Twenty months ago the 17-year-old Randy 
purchased Big Red, a one-day-old calf, for 
$46. 

After buying the steer, the Denver Hilton 
turned it over to Secretary Freeman for 
an appropriate use. The Secretary decided 
to give it to the children of Junior Vil- 
lage. 

Nash Castro, director of the National Capi- 
tal Region of the National Park Service, will 
take custody of the steer from Mayor Wash- 
ington. The steer will be kept at the Oxon 
Hill Children’s Farm, operated by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. This will permit the Junior 
Village youngsters to visit their champion. 
It also will give other urban children a 
chance to see a fine farm animal. 

Randy, who will accompany Big Red to 
Washington, D.C. for the ceremony, is a 
member of the 4-H Club and Future Farm- 
ers of America (FFA). He recently received 
a check for $1,000 from the American Polled 
Hereford Association for his accomplishment 
in raising Big Red. 

Randy is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Helms of Holbrook. He entered Big Red in the 
Nebraska State Fair at Lincoln last September 
and the Grasslands Livestock Show in North 
Platte, Nebraska, last October. The steer took 
first place in its class in each show. Then 
he went on to the National Western Stock 
Show. 

Text or SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE FREEMAN’S 
REMARKS AT “Bic RED” CEREMONY, WASH- 
INGTON, MarcH 13, 1968 
We are here today to celebrate one of the 

many, many things that are right with 

America, 

We are here to celebrate a Cinderella 
story—the kind of story we love, because we 
know that here in America it still can, and 
does, come true. 


The story begins about 21 months ago, on 
June 17, 1966. A boy and his dad went to a 
livestock auction and there a day-old, white- 
faced, polled Hereford calf. caught the boy's 
eye. 

Whether he had a hunch or whether he 
just thought the calf was cute, young Randy 
Helms yielded to an impulse. 

He bought that calf—for $46.00—and he 
took it home to nurse on a milk cow. 

With remarkable foresight, Randy called 
his calf Big Red.” 

Today Randy’s cute calf is “Big Red” in 
fact as well as in name 1,050 pounds of 
modern-type beef animal with, in words of 
the judges, “plenty of stretch and smooth- 
ness without excessive wasty fat.” 

Last Fall Randy had no idea of “Big Red's” 
lineage. He just knew “Big Red” was out of 
the ordinary. 

So he entered him in the Nebraska State 
Fair at Lincoln last September—and he won. 

Then he entered him in the Grasslands 
Livestock Show in North Platte, Nebraska, 
last October—and he won. 

He entered him in the National Western 
Stock Show in Denver in January—where he 
came up against 397 other steers in the Here- 
ford Division of the Junior Show—and he 
won. 

Then “Big Red” faced the winners of the 
Junior Show’s Angus and Shorthorn cham- 
pions—and still he won. 

Finally, he stood up against the toughest 
competition of all, the breed champions in 
the open steer class, representing the best of 
318 open class entries—and again he won. 

“Big Red” is Grand Champion Steer of the 
1968 National Western Stock Show. 

Remember, I said, that Randy bought him 
for $46.00. He sold him to the Denver Hilton 
Hotel for a record $10.35 a pound—or a total 
of $10,867.50. All told, including a check from 
the American Polled Hereford Association 
and his premiums for winning in other 
classes, “Big Red's” earnings are just short 
of 812.000. 

I cite these details because they add up 
to a classic example of the American dream— 
building an inauspicious beginning into a 
great success, a pittance into a comparative 
fortune, climbing out of nowhere to the top. 
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I do not say this is the type of thing that 
happens only in America do say it happens 
far more often in America than anywhere 
else in the world. It’s one of the many, many 
things that are right with America. 

But this is not all. We have here also a 
dramatic illustration of what's right with 
American youth. 

I've said before, and I want to repeat it, 
I am fed up to the teeth with the shrill, rau- 
cous, carping chorus of what’s wrong with 
America and what's wrong with American 
youth. 

Certainly, there is plenty that needs to be 
improved—but there’s also a very great deal 
that is eminently right—and I think one of 
the things that is right with America is its 
young people. 

We hear a groat deal about the antics of 
a handful of over-age teeny-boppers“ and 
a few draft card burners, but we hear very 
little about the thousands of young Ameri- 
cans in the Peace Corps—and in VISTA. 

We hear all too little about the quarter of 
a million of American college students who 
last year volunteered to help the needy who 
have been deprived of basic education. 

We hear all too little about the half 
a million high school seniors who volunteer 
their free hours to help youngsters in the 
grade schools. 

I think it is important to give “equal 
time” to what’s right in Amrica—such as the 
accomplishment of 17-year-old Randy Helms 
and his family. 

Randy didn’t win this Grand Champion- 
ship with “Big Red” simply by wishing for it. 
No, it came as the end result of a lot of prep- 
aration and hard work. Randy started live- 
stock projects in 4-H ten years ago. He is now 
in his fourth year in the Future Farmers 
of America program. 

Moreover, the raising of “Big Red” was a 
family project—it couldn't have been done 
without the help of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Helms and Randy’s brothers, Dickie and 
Bruce, 

So I am personally proud to take part in 
this ceremony. I congratulate all who have 
helped make it possible—Mayor Washington, 
the Hilton Hotel chain, the National Park 
Service, and others. 

But especially, I congratulate and com- 
mend Randy Helms and his family for prov- 
ing once again that Cinderella stories do 
come true in our day—and for proving again 
what is right with America and American 
youth. 


The Impact of Housing Patterns on Job 
Opportunities 


HON. EDWARD W. BROOKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, last week 
the National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing published a valu- 
able report on “The Impact of Housing 
Patterns on Job Opportunities.” 

I have always believed, and I feel cer- 
tain that all other Senators would agree, 
that jobs are the key to the future of this 
Nation and its people. It is through im- 
proved job opportunities that the cycle 
of poverty can be broken, the despair of 
the ghettos lifted, and the promise of 
American life fulfilled. 

The report points out in vivid detail 
the impact which industrial decentraliza- 
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tion has had upon the residents of the 
inner city. As industry has moved to the 
suburbs, it has taken with it the very 
jobs—skilled, semiskilled, and non- 
skilled—which are most needed by the 
ghetto residents. Because of discrimina- 
tory patterns in housing these people 
are not able to go where the jobs are. The 
unemployment rate rises, discontent 
rises, and the results, as we have seen, 
are often explosive. 

The fair housing amendment which 
passed this body by an overwhelming 
majority on March 11 would go a long 
way toward alleviating the problem of 
housing discrimination as a barrier to 
fuller and fairer employment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue IMPACT or HOUSING PATTERNS ON 
Jos OPPORTUNITIES 


INTRODUCTION 


Business leaders and government officials 
who are concerned about the plight of the 
American city and the economic depression 
of the Negro confined within its ghettos will 
find that this report warrants their serious 
consideration. The primary focus of the 
NDH study is on the relationship between 
access to housing and job opportunities. It 
also examines a variety of complex, interre- 
lated factors which impede the upward mo- 
bility of millions of disadvantaged Americans. 

The complexity of the race-related prob- 
lems which underlie or cut across most of the 
city’s troubles can scarcely be overstated. 
Nor can the threatening implications for the 
future of our cities be exaggerated. If we as 
a nation measure our future prospects in 
human relations by our past record, the out- 
look for building a healthy, open society of 
free men and women seems bleak. The out- 
look is bleak not because our problems are 
insoluble; not because we do not have the 
intellectual, material or financial resources 
to seek and obtain solutions. We have mas- 
tered many crises in our history when we 
have demonstrated that we have the will and 
the commitment to master them. There are 
signs on the horizon that the American 
businessman is beginning to stimulate and 
mobilize that will. 

During the last year, a substantial and 
steadily growing number of the nation’s cor- 
porate leaders have become deeply involved 
in efforts to find lasting solutions to the 
critical problems confronting our metropoli- 
tan areas. The significance of this develop- 
ment is reflected in a recent special issue of 
Fortune magazine given over to “Business 
and the Urban Crisis” (January, 1968). The 
editors took as their major theme the propo- 
sition that “the crisis in race relations is of 
manageable proportions,” and find the emer- 
gence of businessmen in leadership roles as 
“one of our principal hopes.” 

An insidious idea is abroad that Negroes 
want to be segregated; that they support the 
repudiated Plessy v. Ferguson doctrine of 
“separate, but equal”; that their goal is to 
make the black ghetto “equal” to the white 
citadel; that the withdrawal philosophy 
preached by a relatively small group of black 
nationalists reflects the desires of the Negro 
masses, This notion runs counter to every 
valid survey that has been made—Gallup, 
Kraft, Harris, among others, Yet in the halls 
of government and among some white lib- 
erals the separatist concepts is being pro- 
moted as what the Negro” wants and as the 
answer to his problems. 
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Like previous polls, Fortune’s scientifically- 
conducted study found that Negro Americans 
want more education for their children, more 
good jobs, and less segregation. Ninety-three 
per cent want desegregation in schools, jobs, 
and neighborhoods; 12 per cent want total 
integration; and only 5 per cent were op- 
posed to integration in any form. The vast 
majority of Negro citizens, Fortune found, 
oppose violence and rioting. But the editors 
warn white America that much of the cur- 
rent action aimed at improving the desperate 
conditions of the minority poor “was trig- 
gered by the riots.” And we should add that 
attempts to “prevent riots” by gilding and 
reinforcing ghettos—trying to make them 
“separate and equal’’—are bound by the mo- 
mentum of history to boomerang. 

The American business community, with 
its unique capacity to assemble and analyze 
facts, its vast organizational resources, and— 
above all—its traditional “will to succeed,” is 
in a strategic position to stimulate public 
and private action embracing all aspects of 
the urban crisis and to reverse the defeatist 
attitude which is immobilizing government 
programs and spreading confusion in politi- 
cal and intellectual circles. 

Moreover, there are strong economic rea- 
sons for business to provide leadership in 
efforts to rid this nation of a ghetto system 
which is increasingly destructive of both 
financial and human resources. Every econo- 
mist will agree that the free enterprise sys- 
tem can survive and prosper only under con- 
ditions of stability in our urban society. The 
Council of Economic Advisers has estimated 
that ending racial discrimination would re- 
sult in an increase in the gross national 

ct of some $27 billion. Millions of im- 
poverished dependents could become produc- 
tive, self-supporting consumers. 

“The new wisdom about the cities,” For- 
tune observes, “begins with an awareness that 
race and housing and jobs and education and 
welfare all interact.” 

That statement represents the dominant 
theme of this NCDH study—with one essen- 
tial revision: The “new wisdom” cannot be 
effective unless it is applied to entire metro- 
politan areas. For jobs are moving to the out- 
skirts of the city and to presently all-white 
suburban communities, while the masses of 
unemployed and under-employed Negroes re- 
main trapped in central city ghettos. 

In the light of these facts, it is not an 
overstatement to assert that the crisis of our 
cities cannot be solved until the American 
people become committed to the obtainable, 
though difficult, goals of planning for and 
achieving a slum-free and a ghetto-free so- 
ciety. Such goals can be obtained only 
through the development and implementa- 
tion of realistic programs to open up the 
ghettos of American cities in order to provide 
for Negroes the same freedom of choice and 
mobility which the United States has pro- 
vided for all other ethnic groups—including 
the freedom to travel to, move to, and to live 
near jobs. At the same time there must be 
a serious effort to include Negroes in all 
aspects of the economic life of this nation. 
Such an effort means comprehensive pro- 
grams that will provide a basis for solid 
economic growth, and therefore will benefit 
all Americans. 

A SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY 


The primary conclusion to be drawn from 
this preliminary study of where people live 
and where the jobs are is that residents of 
the nation’s racial ghettos are severely handi- 
capped in their search for employment by 
housing market conditions and discrimina- 
tory practices. Nonwhites and other minori- 
ties increasingly are contained in circum- 
scribed areas of central cities; employment 
opportunities increasingly are locating in 
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outlying sections and suburban communi- 
ties where Negroes are denied access to liv- 
ing accommodations. In short, jobs are mov- 
ing beyond the geographic reach of those 
who need them most. 

As a consequence, the cities—more and 
more the habitat of the elderly, the black, 
and the poor—are plagued by a multiplicity 
of problems not the least of which is the 
social dynamite bred by extreme poverty, 
deprivation and racial discrimination. The 
economic and operational problems of city 
governments, business interests, and com- 
munity institutions are pyramiding, and the 
people of the city are ever more stripped of 
essential services. 

Where people live 

The proportion of the nation’s Negro pop- 
ulation living in rural areas and urban areas 
has undergone a total reversal during the 
last 50 years: 73 per cent rural in 1910 to 
73 per cent urban in 1960. 

Eighty per cent of all Negroes living in 
urban (metropolitan) areas in 1960 lived in 
central cities, contrasted with less than 50 
per cent of the urban white population. 

Between 1960 and 1966, the white popula- 
tion in central cities declined by 900,000, 
despite an increase of over 10 million whites 
living in metropolitan areas. 

By 1966, only 27 per cent of the nation’s 
white population lived in central cities, com- 
pared with 55 per cent of the total Negro 
population. 

The increasing color separation between 
center city and suburbia is exemplified by 
the counter movement of population in met- 
ropolitan Baltimore. Between 1940 and 1960, 
the center city nonwhite population grew 
from 19.4 to 35.0 per cent. During the same 
period, while the white population in Bal- 
timore’s suburban ring grew by 196.8 per 
cent (from 247,171 to 733,592), the nonwhite 
proportion of the suburban population 
shrank from 11.9 to 6.9 per cent. 


Unemployment and underemployment 


For almost 20 years nonwhite unemploy- 
ment rates have fluctuated between 1½ and 
2% times those for whites. 

In non-poverty areas recently surveyed, un- 
employment for nonwhites was 7.2 per cent 
compared with 3.6 per cent for whites. 

In areas, the unemployment rate 
for nonwhites was 9.4 per cent, contrasted 
with 6.0 per cent for whites. 

from the U.S. Labor Department’s 
new index of “sub-employment” are even 
more staggering. This index includes the 
unemployed, heads of households earning 
less than poverty-level wages, part-time work- 
ers, eto. Average sub-employment was found 
to be 34.6 per cent in ghetto areas recently 
surveyed in eight cities over the nation, while 
the conventional unemployment rate in these 
areas had been shown as 10 per cent. 

The unemployment rate for nonwhite 
males from 14 to 19 years of age was 31 per 
cent; for females in this age group, 46 per 
cent. 

If nonwhites continue to hold the same 
proportion of jobs in each occupation, by 
1975 the unemployment rate for Negroes will 
be more than five times that for the labor 
force as a whole. 

Where the jobs are 

The overwhelming proportion of new jobs 
created in recent years have been located out- 
side the center cities in areas where Negroes 
are denied housing either by overt discrimi- 
nation or lack of moderate-cost accommoda- 
tions. 

A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
shows that from 1960 to 1965 at least 62 per 
cent of valuation permits for new industrial 
buildings and 52 per cent of those for mer- 
cantile establishments were for construction 
in the suburbs. 
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The actual number of jobs has declined in 
many major cities. For example, from 1951 to 
1965, St. Louis City lost 62,000 jobs; Phila- 
delphia lost 49,000. Even in cities where 
slight gains have been made in clerical and 
white collar employment, there has been a 
loss in semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 
Manufacturing jobs in New York City 
dropped by almost 50,000 from 1962 to 1965, 
with an additional decline of some 6,400 jobs 
in trade; San Francisco lost 4,400 jobs in 
manufacturing, and 1,100 in trade. 

In the five cities covered by this study 
(Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and San Francisco), from 1951 to 1965 
manufacturing employment decreased by 
some 360,000 jobs. 

Commutation is not a practical solution 
for reducing the disparity between job loca- 
tion and the housing location of minorities: 
it is prohibitively expensive; excessively 
time-consuming; and the ghetto poor are in 
no position to maintain the automobiles 
necessary for most commuters. For instance, 
to commute from Hunter’s Point in San 
Francisco to a job in suburban Contra Costa 
County in the East Bay area would cost $3.00 
per day, consume four to five hours in daily 
travel time, and would involve three or four 
transfers. In many cases, public transporta- 
tion is not available from center cities to 
suburban plant locations. 


Disparities in training 


Unpublished figures for enrollment in 
Government training programs indicate that 
nonwhites, particularly young Negroes, are 
being seriously shortchanged. 

The majority of Negro participants are be- 
ing trained for those jobs which are the low- 
est paid and offer the least chance for 
advancement. 

Those in most critical need of training are 
Negro males; the largest percentage of 
Negro enrollees are females. 

Most of the Negro enrollment in manpower 
training p: is for vocational courses 
under the Institutional programs, with Negro 
males comprising about 31 per cent of total 
male enrollment and Negro females account- 
ing for 42 per cent. Under this program, the 
enrollee must still search for a job when the 
training is completed. 

Those enrolled in On-the-Job Training 
programs are salaried while they learn and 
generally have a job when they complete the 
course. Under ost, 98 per cent of the Negro 
trainees (96 per cent of the whites) obtained 
work related to their training. Yet Negroes 
comprise only 13.8 per cent of all or train- 
ees, whereas they make up 35.9 per cent of 
the less advantageous Institutional program 
enrollment. 

The racial disparity in Government train- 
ing programs becomes even greater when ex- 
amined by occupational breakdown, Negroes 
training under the Institutional program for 
metal-working jobs make up 25 per cent 
of the enrollment; but Negroes are only 10 
per cent of all metal-working trainees in the 
On-the-Job program. In building trades, 
Negroes are 26 per cent of the Institutional 
trainees; but only 18 per cent of the or en- 
rollees. For lower paying jobs in hospitals, 
hotels and restaurants, nonwhites make up 
40 per cent of the Institutional trainee en- 
rollment and 34 per cent of the enrollment 
for ost. 

The types of industry which are locating in 
the suburbs are precisely those most 
amenable to osr programs. Therefore, exclu- 
sionary housing patterns must be 
as a likely deterrent to Negro participation 
in this most advantageous of the manpower 
training programs. 

Toward a rational solution 

Present programs, public and private, to 
deal with the problems of minorities and the 
poor are diffuse, confused, piecemeal, and 
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totally uncoordinated. As a result, little is 
being accomplished in lifting the burden 
of unemployment and under-employment 
from the backs of Negroes, other minorities, 
and poor whites as well, 

The only rational solution lies in compre- 
hensive, metropolitan-wide planning and 
programming which embraces all of the eco- 
nomic, social and political factors affecting 
community life: housing, education, train- 
ing, employment, health, transportation, cul- 
tural amenities, economic development, 
and—above all—human dignity and free- 
dom. 

The American business community has 
demonstrated that successful solutions to 
problems are achieved by decisions, plans and 
action based on reliable and comprehensive 
information. The questions raised in the 
closing section of this report point the way 
toward developing minimum standards for 
sound planning and should be used as guide- 
lines for action by every politician, legislator, 
planner, businessman, community leader— 
anyone—who is seeking to shape the eco- 
nomic and social destiny of this increasingly 
urban society. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


This study is concerned with the move- 
ment of jobs from city to suburb and the 
relationship between access to housing and 
employment opportunities. The relocation of 
existing jobs to outlying areas and the cre- 
ation of new ones away from the city proper 
have become increasingly apparent over the 
last decade and a half. This large-scale shift 
of industrial and service occupations has 
been accompanied by accelerated exodus of 
a freely-mobile white middle class out of 
central cities to surrounding suburban com- 
munities, while Negroes and other minority 
group citizens have remained trapped in 
racial ghettos in the older urban core. 

At a time of unprecedented affluence for 
the vast majority of white Americans, the 
unemployment rate among Negroes and other 
minorities continues to mount to over- 
whelming proportions in the face of con- 
tinuous promises of social reform. The in- 
evitable result has been discontent, hopeless- 
ness and eruptions of violence, as well as 
widespread degeneration of the economic, 
social and moral health of the entire so- 
ciety—white and nonwhite, poor and 
affluent. 

Indeed, the crisis mushrooms as the qual- 
ity of education, housing supply, training 
programs and standards of life are 
raised in the suburbs in contrast with their 
steady decline in the inner city. For along 
with the major shift of population to out- 
lying communities, many suppliers of vital 
services have left the city for suburbia. For 
example, the exodus of the middle class often 
means the exodus of an alarming number of 
highly competent teachers, of moderate-cost 
cultural facilities such as theater groups, 
and of many personal services. The cities are 
left to the few very rich who meet their 
needs and desires from their own substantial 
resources, and to the many poor who often 
must fend for themselves. City governments, 
business and commercial interests, educa- 
tional and health facilities, religious and cul- 
tural institutions are faced with formidable 
economic and operational problems as the 
city’s old and its poor mount in numbers, 
The people living in the city are stripped, 
more and more, of the services and advan- 
tages which are essential for raising the 
achievement level of those members of so- 
ciety who have been culturally and economi- 
cally deprived. 

The end result is a caste system of danger- 
ous magnitude—a nation of two commu- 
nities, isolated and alienated by class as 
well as race. 
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In recent years, turmoil in 
urban America has compelled both govern- 
ment and the private sector to give increas- 
ing attention to resolving the critical and 
complex problems which stem from the 
ghetto system. Efforts to find practical and 
effective solutions, however, have become 
even more complicated by diflerences among 
many of the nation's social and economic 
planners as to goals, strategies, techniques 
and program priorities. 

Nevertheless, whatever the differences, one 
overriding fact seems indisputable: the 
American city—the center of commerce and 
culture for the entire metropolitan region— 
is doomed to economic strangulation, physi- 
al deccay, and social disruption unless solu- 
tions are sought and programs instituted on 
an interrelated regional basis. The most 
fervent attempts to improve the life of those 
confined in the nation’s dark ghettos can- 
not eliminate poverty, deprivation and racial 
alienation unless the increasing movement 
of employment opportunities to suburban 
localities is taken into account, and unless 
workers—regardless of race—are able to live 
in reasonable proximity to their jobs. 

Analysis of the employment picture of the 
nation’s metropolitan areas, both of the real 
and potential supply of labor and of the lo- 
cation of jobs, reveals the social and eco- 
nomic implications of current trends. It ex- 
poses in dramatic fashion some of the basic 
causes for the frustration experienced and 
expressed by the inner city’s minority popu- 
lations. 

This report begins with a broad overview 
of population movements in metropolitan 
areas, with particular emphasis on the shifts 
in selected regions since 1940. It goes on to 
examine unemployment and under-employ- 
ment by race and geographic area; the move- 
ment of job opportunities to outlying com- 
munities; and the actual effect of manpower 
training programs undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Most importantly, this study—which 
focuses primarily on the extent to which job 
opportunities for Negroes and other minor- 
ities are cancelled out or severely limited by 
conditions and practices which restrict the 
housing market along racial lines—points 
to the urgent need for continued and more 
expansive research into the relationship be- 
tween education, training, employment, 
housing, transportation, and industrial de- 
velopment, It prescribes the direction for a 
thorough investigation of available opportu- 
nities for economic development both within 
the cities and outside of them. Such an in- 
vestigation has not thus far been under- 
taken, although in 1964 John F, Kain, U.S. 
Air Force Academy and the Rand Corpora- 
tion (now of the Department of Economics, 
Harvard University), examined the relation- 
ship between Negro place of residence and its 
limitations on place of work in Detroit and 
Chicago (“The Effect of the Ghetto on the 
Distribution and Level of Nonwhite Employ- 
ment in Urban Areas,” Proceedings, Social 
Statistics Section, American Statistical As- 
sociation, 1964, pp. 260-272). In a later arti- 
cle, Kain presented a picture of general 
population and employment shifts since 
World War II (“The Distribution and Move- 
ment of Jobs and Industry,” from The Metro- 
politan Enigma, published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1967). 

Finally the last section of the report raises 
a number of questions which should be re- 
solved if workable strategies and sound pro- 
grams for dealing with the urban crisis 
are to be developed. In many respects this 
final section is most critical because it offers 
the essential mechanism for launching ef- 
fective programs by corporate leaders, labor 
unions, religious and other community in- 
stitutions, foundations, and public planning 
agencies. 

The National Committee Against Discrim- 
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ination in Housing (NCDH) presents this 
preliminary examination of employment op- 
portunity vis-a-vis place of residence in the 
hope that it will help to establish guidelines 
for the development of a realistic national 
strategy and pragmatic program priorities for 
meeting the most urgent domestic problem 
confronting this nation. 
I. POPULATION MOVEMENTS 

The current crisis in urban America stems 
in part from redistribution of the nation’s 
population, accompanied by increasing sepa- 
ration along racial lines. Recent decades have 
witnessed the large-scale migration of Ne- 
groes from the South to other regions of the 
country, from rural areas to central cities in 
the South as well as in other parts of the 
nation, and their confinement largely to cir- 
cumscribed tracts within the city proper. At 
the same time, a massive shift of whites from 
inner cities to suburban communities has 
occurred. The result has been mounting iso- 
lation of both whites and blacks. 

The outward movement of whites from city 
to suburb began accelerating at a rapid pace 
after World War II when an acute shortage 
had developed in the nation’s housing supply 
following a decade and a half of economic 
depression and world conflict. The Federal 
Government, in partnership with private in- 
dustry, had instituted programs to offer 
house-hungry American families of modest 
means the opportunity to buy a home. Most 
of this new housing was located on the outer 
edges of the city or in the suburbs where land 
for development was available. Lenient terms 
of purchase provided for low down payments 
and long-term, federally-guaranteed mort- 
gages. But, with the exception of a scattering 
of small all-Negro subdivisions, these Gov- 
ernment-supported programs barred Negroes 
and other minorities—even those who could 
afford new suburban homes. 

Soon the cities were ringed by huge new 
exclusively white communities. Young white 
families left the cities en masse to become 
home-owning suburbanites. Negroes fell heir 
to the older and often dilapidated housing 
vacated by whites in designated parts of the 
inner city. 

Manifestly, the exodus of the white middle- 
class from the cities must be attributed to 
many factors: affluence; a preference for open 
space and fresher air; more room for chil- 
dren, both inside and outside the house; the 
status symbol represented by home owner- 
ship; a search for improved educational, rec- 
reational, and other community facilities 
to name only a few. 

There are also indications, heightened in 
recent years, that many whites have left the 
urban center in response to the increasing 
growth of the proportion of nonwhites in the 
total city population. 

The Negro population in the United States 
has been undergoing a vast locational 
change for more than 50 years, Between 
1910 and 1950, there was a massive move- 
ment of Negroes from the South in search 
of jobs and expanded opportunity in the 
urban North and West. During that 40-year 
period, the Negro population outside of the 
South increased by more than 3,700,000 or 
134.7 per cent. The magnitude of this migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South becomes 
even more dramatic when compared with 
the 63.8 per cent increase of the total popu- 
lation in the nation during those same 
years. Moreover, while the northern and 
western Negro population was increasing by 
134.7 per cent, the southern Negro popula- 
tion grew by only 16.9 per cent. During the 
1950’s, an additional 1,500,000 Negroes moved 
northward and westward, while an unknown 
number within the South moved from rural 
areas to cities. The “northward” movement 
during the 1950’s centered in seven states: 
California, Illinois, New Jersey. New York, 
Pennsylvania. Ohio and Michigan. Together 
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with the District of Columbia, these states 
contained 35 per cent of the total Negro 
population in the United States in 1960. 

In the course of these 50 years (1910— 
1960), the proportion of the nation’s Negro 
population living in the North and West in- 
creased from 11 per cent to 40 per cent. Even 
more significantly, the percentage of 
Negroes living in rural and urban areas of 
the United States underwent a total reversal 
from 73 per cent rural in 1910 to 73 per cent 
urban in 1960. 

Negro Americans have not only become 
urban dwellers; they are concentrated 
within central city areas to an extent wholly 
at variance with their proportion of the 
urban population. Eighty per cent of the 
Negroes living in metropolitan areas in 1960, 
for example, resided in central cities, com- 
pared to slightly less than 50 per cent of all 
urban whites. In 1960, the central cities of the 
nation’s metropolitan areas contained 51 per 
cent of the total Negro population in the 
United States, compared with 30 per cent of 
the total white population. 

Karl E. Taeuber, Professor of Sociology, 
and Alma F. Taeuber, Research Associate, 
Institute for Research on Poverty—both of 
the University of Wisconsin—have con- 
structed a statistical index to measure resi- 
dential segregation, based on their scien- 
tifically-documented study of housing pat- 
terns in 207 American cities (Negroes in 
Cities, 352 pages. Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany, 64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
60605). The Taeubers found that if a seg- 
regation index of zero were to be attained 
(that is, Negroes and whites residing in 
residential areas on a random basis), the 
movement of some 86.2 per cent of the 
urban Negro population to all- or pre- 
dominantly-white neighborhoods would be 
necessary. 

As noted above, this massive northward 
and urban-directed Negro migration was ac- 
companied by an equally massive movement 
of whites out of the center cities to sur- 
rounding suburbs. Thus far in the 1960's, 
these outlying areas have absorbed nearly 
90 per cent of the urban white popvlation 
growth for the nation. 

This process of suburbanization of whites 
has not yet run its course. As Negroes move 
into the dwelling units and schoolrooms va- 
cated by the more affluent whites who are 
free to move at will, a second wave of sub- 
urbanization appears to have begun. There 
is evidence that this current outward flow 
involves many families of lower middle-class 
status. In New York City, for example, the 
borough that has experienced the largest net 
out-migration of whites during the 1960's is 
Brooklyn, where the population includes a 
large lower middle class, 

Race undoubtedly was one of the niany 
factors underlying the shift of whites from 
cities to suburbs during the 1950’s. During 
the 1960’s, however, race and race-related 
questions (whether in education, police pro- 
tection, or housing) appear to have become 
a major consideration among many lower 
middle-class whites who have left the cities. 
There is, for example, a discernible trend 
toward suburbanization among many sec- 
ond-generation American families who have 
not yet reached middle-income levels. 

A special report in the Current Population 
Series of the Bureau of the Census, issued in 
March 1967, shows the extent of the popula- 
tion shifts of the 1960’s thus far. Between 
1960 and 1966, nine-tenths of the nearly 3 
million nonwhite population gain was in 
central cities. With this increase, well over 
half of the nonwhite population in the United 
States now lives in the urban core. The white 
population of central cities, on the other 
hand, declined during these same years by 
900,000 persons, while the white population 
within metropolitan areas as a whole in- 
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creased by over 10 million. So extensive have 
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27 per cent of the nation’s white population of these abiding color and class changes in 


been the twin processes of suburbanization lived in central cities as compared with 55 our metropolitan areas is shown in Tables 1, 
and urban in-migration that by 1966, only per cent of the Negro population. The effect 2, and 3. 


TABLE 1,—THE LEAST GROWTH IN SUBURBAN NONWHITE POPULATION WAS BALTIMORE—A MERE 21,139; SAN FRANCISCO'S INCREASE (177,885) IS INFLATED BY INCLUSION OF 


OAKLAND, RICHMOND, ETC., AS SUBURBS 
[Population change in metropolitan areas, 1940-60] 


1940 1950 
SMSA White Nonwhite Total Percent White Nonwhite Total 
nonwhite 

Baltimore: 

eS 692, 705 166, 395 859, 100 19.4 723, 655 226, 053 949, 708 

N Saparan C IES Fal eee 247, 161 33, 268 , 429 11.9 409, 144 46, 547 455, 691 
ew York: 

„55 6, 977. 501 477. 494 7,454,995 6.4 7,116, 441 775,516 7,891, 957 

--- 1,194,117 57,805 1, 251, 922 4.6 1,589,313 74,673 1, 663, 986 

- 1,678,577 252,757 1,931, 334 13.1 1,692,637 378,968 2,071,605 

1, 184, 217 84,086 1, 268, 303 6.6 1,494, 484 104,959 1, 599, 443 

A N AOT ESE 706,794 109, 254 816, 048 13.4 702, 348 154, 448 856, 796 

lors Sp oo a 604, 845 43, 218 „063 6.7 799, 649 62, 843 862, 492 

eee eee 602, 701 31,835 634, 536 5.0 693, 888 81, 469 775, 357 

SERS TUTTI SEER SRE 794, 3 32, 896 827, 268 4.0 1,336, 332 129,078 1, 465, 410 


1960 
Percent White Nonwhite Total Percent 
nonwhite nonwhite 
23.8 610, 608 328, 416 939, 024 35.0 
10.2 733. 407 787,999 6.9 
9.8 6,640,662 1,141,322 7,781,984 14.7 
4.5 2, 766, 093 146,556 2, 912, 649 5.0 
18.3 1, 467, 479 535,033 2, 002, 512 26.2 
6.6 2,194,108 146, 277 2 340, 385 6. 3 
18.0 534, 004 216, 022 750, 026 28.8 
7.3 1,228,221 81,856 1,310,077 6.2 
10.5 604, 403 135, 913 740, 316 10.3 
8.8 1,832, 262 210,781 2,043,043 18,4 


1 Includes Solano County. 


Source: U.S. Census of Population. 
BLE 2.—COMPOSITION OF SUBURBAN RING COUNTIES IN 5 YEARS OVER A 20-YEAR PERIOD IS SHOWN BELOW. DURING THIS TIME, ST. LOUIS’ JEFFERSON COUNTY ACTUALLY LOST 169 


NONWHITE RESIDENTS; ST. CHARLES LOST 104 
[Population change in counties of suburban ring} 


1940 1950 1960 
White population Nonwhite population White population Nonwhite population White population Nonwhite population 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
73.9 17, 851 26.1 94, 800 80.8 22,592 19.2 176, 045 85.2 30, 589 14.8 
93.2 10, 530 6.8 252, 247 93.3 18, 026 6.7 474, 893 96.4 17,535 3.6 
94.7 „081 5.3 42, 850 95.4 2, 057 4.6 50, 584 95.8 2,201 4.2 
83.7 806 16.3 19, 247 83.3 3, 872 16.7 32, 070 88.7 4, 082 11.3 
96.7 13, 535 3.3 655, 008 97.4 17,757 2.6 1, 258, 039 96.8 42, 132 3.2 
95.7 3, 223 4.3 84. 668 94,8 4,608 5.2 129, 651 94.8 „152 5.2 
95.4 „169 4.6 262, 537 95.1 13, 592 4.9 631,997 94.8 34,787 5.2 
94.4 31, 878 5.6 587, 100 93.8 38,716 6.2 746, 406 92.3 „485 7.7 
98.2 „983 1.8 142, 064 98.2 2,556 1.8 302, 627 98.1 5,940 1.9 
92. 8 7,012 7.2 124, 834 91.9 11,076 8.1 208, 934 93.1 15, 565 6.9 
92.9 18, 034 7.1 277, 875 92.4 22, 868 7.6 355, 885 90. 8 36, 150 9.2 
90.4 13, 069 9.6 144, 097 90.5 15, 044 9.5 193, 011 91.6 17,597 8.4 
92.6 22, 844 7.4 “i 92,9 29, 598 7.1 513,991 92.9 39, 163 7.1 
90.6 6,778 9,4 3, 90.5 8,727 9.5 122, 391 90.8 12, 449 9.2 
95.0 14, 366 5.0 337,978 95.7 15, 090 4.3 497, 269 96.2 19,413 3.8 
96.8 1,024 3.2 37,170 97.8 837 2.2 65, 522 98,7 855 13 
95.2 7,136 4.8 172, 734 94.7 9, 573 5.3 212, 630 94.6 12, 059 5.4 
96.0 1,020 4.0 29, 069 97.4 765 2.6 52, 054 98,3 916 17 
87.0 21, 648 13.0 171, 340 83.2 „655 16.8 214, 363 81.7 48, 146 18.3 
95.5 12, 390 4.5 389, 336 95.8 17,013 4.2 683, 652 97.2 19, 880 2.8 
95.5 22, 866 4.5 654, 831 88.5 85, 484 11.5 768, 996 84.7 139, 213 15.3 
97.6 2,434 24 273, 557 91.5 25, 427 8.5 378, 888 92.6 30, 142 7.4 
97.6 1,272 2.4 81,797 95.5 3,822 4.5 141, 302 96. 2 5,518 3.8 
97.2 3,121 2.8 230, 201 97.7 5, 458 2.3 425, 213 95.7 19,174 4.3 


Source: U.S. Census of Population. 


TABLE 3.—AS MIGRATION TO THE SUBURBS PICKED UP 
MOMENTUM, THE PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION LIVING 
IN THE CENTRAL CITY HAS DECREASED IN ALL CASES. 
BALTIMORE'S DECREASE OF 26 PERCENT IS GREATEST 


{Percentage of population living in central city] 


88888 
Danos 


Source: U.S. Census of Population. 


These changes take on even more dramatic 
dimensions if examined in detail. Between 
1940 and 1960, for example, the City of St. 
Louis lost 173,000 whites, or about one-quar- 
ter of its white population. During the same 
years, the Negro population increased from 
109,000 to 216,000, or nearly 98 per cent. The 


bulk of the white families who left St. Louis 
City moved to St. Louis County, which is ad- 
jacent to the city proper. Between 1940 and 
1960, whites in St. Louis County increased by 
nearly 422,000; the Negro population in the 
County increased by less than 7,500. 

Population changes for Jefferson County, 
Missouri (also part of the St. Louis Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area—SMSA*), are 
equally startling. Jefferson County had a 
white population of approximately 31,000 in 
1940. Twenty years later, the number of 
whites had increased by almost 35,000, while 
the Negro population in the County fell from 
1,024 to 855. 


A Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA), as used by the U.S. Census Bureau, 
consists of a central city of 50,000 or more 
residents, the county in which the city is 
located, plus surrounding counties which are 
deemed economically and socially interde- 
pendent. 


In the first five years of the 1960's, the 
white population of St. Louis County grew 
by some 150,000; the Negro population by 
about 2,000, with indications that most of 
the latter increase was in University City, 
which has a large Negro community. The 
percentage of persons in the St. Louis SMSA 
resident in the central city declined from 
55.7 per cent in 1940 to 36.4 per cent in 1960, 

For the New York SMSA the pattern is 
quite similar. Between 1950 and 1960, New 
York City lost nearly 476,000 whites. By 1965, 
the city proper had lost nearly a million 
whites since 1950, and had gained more than 
half a million nonwhites, Manifestly, if pres- 
ent trends continue the population of New 
York City will be overwhelmingly nonwhite 
by the end of this century. Indeed, 88.6 per 
cent of all Negroes living in the New York 
metropolitan region at the time of the 1960 
census were New York City residents. 

Similarly, the City of Philadelphia gained 
some 300,000 nonwhites from 1940 to 1960, 
and lost 211,000 whites. 
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In each of these metropolitan areas, the 
pattern is similar: Negroes constitute an in- 
creasingly significant proportion of the 
population of the central city and an ex- 
tremely small proportion of the population 
in the rapidly growing suburbs. Demographic 
authorities estimate that by 1980, no less 
than 20 of the largest cities in the United 
States will be more than 50 per cent non- 
white. By the year 2,000 every city of more 
than 500,000 in the nation will have a Negro 
population of at least 40 per cent. Unless 
present trends are reversed, and government 
policies changed radically, the number of 
Negroes living in the nation’s suburbs will 
not increase significantly—with the excep- 
tion of older inner-ring suburbs such as Mt. 
Vernon and New Rochelle, New York; Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Richmond, near San Francisco, 
California; and the like. We must make the 
assumption, then, that unless a reversal in 
the current pattern of population move- 
ments can be brought about, in a relatively 
few years Negro and white citizens in the 
United States will have become, for all prac- 
tical purposes; two separate peoples: one 
resident in the old central cities; the other 
resident in the affluent suburbs. 

For even if the nation is successful in re- 
building the central cities and making them 
attractive to families of all races and income 
levels, the insistent demographic changes 
just described will scarcely be affected one 
way or the other unless racially restrictive 
practices and devices are eliminated 
throughout metropolitan regions. The future 
may see the development of physically im- 
proved ghettos, but ghettos they will remain 
until Negroes and other minorities are able 
to exercise the same mobility as whites and, 
if they choose, to leave these racial com- 
pounds for all sections of our cities and 
suburbs. 


HK. UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MINORITIES 


The persistence of widespread poverty 
stemming from unemployment and under- 
employment among the nation’s minorities, 
particularly among nonwhites, is a most 
critical domestic problem in the United 
States today. 

We have seen that although Negroes live 
in all sections of the country, they are heavily 
concentrated in the core cities of metro- 
politan areas. Let us now examine the un- 
employment and under-employment rates 
among nonwhites for the nation as a whole 
and for those who remain confined in cen- 
tral city ghettos, as described above. 

For nearly 20 years, nonwhite unemploy- 
ment rates have fluctuated between 144 and 
2½ times those for whites, depending upon 
the state of the national economy. The lowest 
unemployment rate yet achieved by Negroes 
in the post-World War II period occurred 
during the Korean War when nonwhite un- 
employment fell from 9 per cent in 1950 
to 4.5 per cent in 1953. With the end of the 
Korean War, nonwhite unemployment 
Jumped 100 per cent and remained at a very 
high level throughout the remaining years 
of the 1950’s and the early 1960's. In the re- 
cession years 1958 and 1961, nonwhite unem- 
ployment rose above 12 per cent. 

Although Negroes have participated to 
some extent in the recent expansion of the 
economy, the 1965 Special Census for South 
and East Los Angeles, taken following the 
Watts riot, showed that unemployment in 
racially-isolated areas of that city fell by 
only 10 per cent in the 1960’s as compared 
with a decline of 50 per cent for the white 
unemployment rate. This disparity occurred 
despite notable increases in recent years in 
blue-collar employment—in construction, in 
manufacturing, and in service work of all 
types. 

Of even greater significance is the fact that 
for the nation as a whole, nonwhite unem- 
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ployment is increasing relative to white un- 
employment despite increased military ac- 
tivity in Vietnam and the over-representa- 
tion of Negroes in the armed forces, which 
has undoubtedly removed many potentially 
unemployed persons from the unemployment 
rolls. Between 1965 and 1966, for example, 
while Vietnam spending more than doubled, 
the unemployment rate for whites fell almost 
20 per cent while the unemployment rate for 
Negroes fell only 9.9 per cent: from 4.1 per 
cent to 3.3. per cent for whites, and from 8.1 
per cent to 7.3 per cent for Negroes. Not only 
are Negroes bearing a disproportionate share 
of the fighting in Vietnam, but here at home 
they are not participating in the economic 
boom that has resulted from the national 
investment for military purposes. 

This ominous situation has gone largely 
unnoticed in the daily press, yet it may well 
signal the beginning of a new and more in- 
tensive round of joblessness among Negroes. 
As the report of the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic 
Progress put it, in February of 1966 “if non- 
whites continue to hold the same proportion 
of jobs in each occupation as in 1964, the 
nonwhite unemployment rate in 1975 will be 
more than five times that for the labor force 
as a whole.” 

National unemployment rates do not re- 
veal the extent of job-related problems con- 
fronting the masses of Negroes who are con- 
centrated in the nation’s urban ghettos. Let 
us look now at unemployment rates for 
metropolitan areas and compare them with 
central city and suburban figures. 

In poverty areas, for example, the unem- 
ployment rate for nonwhites was 9.4 per cent, 
compared to 6 per cent for whites. An ex- 
planation is required in the case of this last 
figure, for the use of the designation “whites” 
in poverty areas includes, by definition, mil- 
lions of Mexican-Americans and Puerto 
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Ricans whose unemployment problems are 
similar to those of Negroes. For this reason, 
the “white” /“nonwhite” designations do not 
accurately describe majority/minority em- 
ployment disparity. Thus, 9.4 understates and 
6 per cent overstates minority/majority un- 
employment in poverty areas. In non-poverty 
areas, white unemployment was 3.6 per cent; 
nonwhite 7.2. 

More importantly, within poverty areas the 
number of nonwhites who were unemployed 
exceeds the number of whites who were un- 
employed, whereas the reverse is true for 
non-poverty areas. The bulk of the poor and 
unemployed in the largest smsa's are Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans or Puerto Ricans, Negroes 
comprise from 81 to 96 per cent of the resi- 
dents of poverty neighborhoods in Cleve- 
land; 60 per cent of the poverty area residents 
of Oakland; 70 per cent in Boston; 81 per 
cent in Los Angeles; 65 per cent in San Fran- 
cisco; 93 per cent in St. Louis. 

The unemployment rates for whites and 
nonwhites in poverty areas and non-poverty 
areas in the nation’s 212 smsas, as of March 
1966, are shown in Table 4. 

If unemployment rates for areas of minor- 
ity concentration within a metropolitan area 
are compared with unemployment rates for 
the metropolitan area as a whole (including 
the poverty districts), considerable insight is 
gained into the disparity between white and 
nonwhite unemployment problems. As shown 
in Table 5, this study has tabulated the un- 
employment rates for ghetto areas in Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Phoe- 
nix and San Antonio, and has compared these 
with unemployment rates for the respective 
metropolitan areas, 

With the exception of San Antonio, each of 
these slum ghettos has erupted in violence 
within the last three years. It is not difficult 
to see why. 


TABLE 4.—NONWHITE UNEMPLOYMENT ACROSS THE NATION FAR EXCEEDS WHITE UNEMPLOYMENT WHETHER IN POVERTY 
AREAS OR NOT. IN POVERTY AREAS THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED NONWHITES IS GREATER 


[Unemployment in all standard metropolitan statistical areas] t 


Poverty sections Nonpoverty sections 
x ite Rate bs White Rate 
Nonwhite Rate number Nonwhite Rate number 
number number 
err Poon > eta 280, 000 9.4 220, 000 6.0 186, 000 7.2 1,197,000 8. 
1 ĩ ˙ AAA 182,000 10,2 148, 000 6.3 100, 000 6.9 731, 000 3.4 
— ee Pe 98, 000 8.1 72, 000 5.4 86, 000 7. 6 466, 000 3.9 
1 March 1966. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Report—Monthly Labor Review, October 1966; p. 1108, vol. 89:10. 


TABLE 5.—A COMPARISON OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GHETTO AREAS WITH METROPOLITAN AREAS AS A WHOLE DURING 
1966 SHOWS THE GHETTO RATE TO BE APPROXIMATELY 2 TO 4 TIMES THE METROPOLITAN AREA RATE 


(Unemployment rates: Ghetto areas and surrounding metropolitan areas] 


Unemployment rate 
SMSA Ghetto area 
Ghetto! SMSA 2 
— P „ Ny E ee ey 6.9 
leveland_ ---- Hough and surrounding neighborhood... 15.6 
Detroit Central Wood 10.1 
Los Angeles. uth Los An; 12.0 
Harlem.. 8.1 
New Vork East Harl 9.0 
1 ford- 6.2 
Philadelphia -- North Phi 11.0 
nix. — Salt River Bed.. 13.2 
St. Louis North Sid 2 12.9 
San Antonio — — —— Sides 1 
i Fillmore Š 5 
San Francisco-Oakland__............-... rns i eaten pe. ees Sea 13.0 
1 As of November 1966. 
2 Average for year ending August 1966. 


Source: 1967 Manpower Report of the President, p. 75; metropol 
Current Population Saves, * * * 


itan area data are based on special tabulation of data from the 
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In the Hough and other slum sections of 
Cleveland, for example, the unemployment 
rate was 15.6 per cent, compared with an 
average for the Greater Cleveland area of 3.5 
per cent. In North St. Louis, where 80 per 
cent of all Negroes in St. Louis City reside, 
the unemployment rate was 12.9 per cent 
versus 4.5 per cent for the St. Louis metro- 
politan area. In Oakland (San Francisco), 
the comparable figures are 13 per cent and 5.2 
per cent. Indeed, the severe unemployment 
which the Negro experiences in the 1960's is 
comparable to that experienced by the Amer- 
ican public-at-large only in the depth of the 
Great Depression. 

Even these figures do not tell the complete 
story, for unemployment data constitute an 
inadequate index to the job-location prob- 
lem of many central city residents, especially 
Negroes. Conyentional unemployment data 
measure only insured unemployment, which 
presumes a previous and continuing work 
history. These data do not reckon with the 
extraordinarily high non-labor force par- 
ticipation rates among Negro males, nor with 
the extent of involuntary part-time work 
within the Negro community, nor with the 
full-time worker who earns less than mini- 
mum subsistence need, nor finally, with the 
undercount of adult Negro males in the cen- 
sus of 1960. This undercount has been vari- 
ously estimated to be between 10 and 15 per 
cent. 


To understand these problems more fully, 
the U.S. Department of Labor undertook a 
special survey of joblessness and poverty in 
14 of the worst ghetto areas of the United 
States (the Department called them slums). 
The survey was conducted, in cooperation 
with state agencies, during November 1966, 
and the results have recently been made 
public. It was found, first that Negroes con- 
stituted 3 of every 4 unemployed in the 
areas studied and that their conventional 
unemployment rate was nearly 10 per cent. 

teenagers, 16 to 19 years old, the 
average unemployment rate was 28 per cent; 
the unemployment rate for nonwhite boys 
in the age group from 14 to 19 was 31 per 
cent, and for nonwhite girls, 46 per cent. 

Secondly, nearly 7 per cent of the resi- 
dents of the slum ghettos were employed 
only part time although they would have 
worked full time if the opportunity to do 
sọ was available. (For the nation as a whole 
the comparable figure was then 2.3 per cent). 
One out of every five working full time in 
these areas earned less than the basic mini- 
mum needs for a family of four, or $60 per 
week. Nearly 40 per cent of the families 
studied reported incomes under $3,000 as 
compared with one-quarter for the country 
as a whole. Moreover, if these 1966 figures 
are compared with modest but adequate in- 
come requirements in areas where Negroes 
are concentrated—$7,281 for a family of four 
in New York City, for example—it is clear 
that a far greater percentage of these ghetto 
families were unable to escape a life marked 
by poverty. 

Two other survey findings are useful here. 
An inordinately large number of ghetto resi- 
dents of working age were not counted in 
the labor force of these metropolitan areas. 
Some of these individuals doubtless did not 
want work, but most have probably given up 
hope of ever securing a well-paying job. Sec- 
ond, more than 20 per cent of adult men who 
were likely to be part of the population of 
these 14 slum areas—given normal distribu- 
tions of male and female of the population 
as a whole—were not located by the Depart- 
ment's surveys. When all of these negative 
factors are taken into account, the unem- 
ployment problems of Negroes and of the 
areas in which they are resident take on even 
more shocking dimensions. 

As a result of these surveys, the Labor 
Department developed a new technique for 
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measuring unemployment. This new tech- 
nique is called the sub-employment index, 
and it covers an entire employment-hardship 
area. The sub-employment index measures, 
first, those unemployed workers who are ac- 
tively looking for work and unable to find 
it”; second, those working part-time but 
seeking full-time jobs; third, heads of house- 
holds earning less than $60 per week and 
individuals under 65 earning less than $56 
a week in a full-time job; fourth, half the 
number of non-participants in the male age 
group 20-64 who are not in the labor force; 
fifth, a “conservative and carefully consid- 
ered estimate of the male ‘under-count’ 
group.” Sub-employment rates for the areas 
covered by the November 1966 survey are 
listed on the following page. 


SUBEMPLOYMENT RATES (NOVEMBER 1966) 


Subemploy- 
ment rate 
recent) 


SMSA 


Ghetto area 


San Anton East and West S 


San Francisco. 


24 
45 
29 
33 
28 
Philadelphia.. 34 
Phoenix 42 
St. Louis. North Side 5 
25 


Average sub-employment for all of these 
cities was an incredible 34.6 per cent, This 
means that one out of every three residents 
of these racially- and ethnically-isolated 
communities who is already a worker or who 
could become a worker was unemployed, 
under-employed, or employed at poverty- 
level wages. 

Il, MOVEMENT ‘OF JOBS 


A 1966 report issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor shows that more than half of 
all new industrial and mercantile buildings 
constructed in the United States between 
1954 and 1965 were located outside of the 
central cities of the nation’s metropolitan 
areas. Moreover, the movement of industry 
to outlying areas was found to be accelerat- 
ing. This Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
reveals that from 1960 to 1965 at least 62 per 
cent of the valuation of permits issued for 
new industrial buildings was for construc- 
tion in the suburbs, as well as 52 per cent 
of those for mercantile buildings. 

Even in the case of community service 
facilities requiring large corps of employees, 
such as hospitals and educational institu- 
tions, the survey found that in many sec- 
tions of the country most of the new struc- 
tures are being erected in suburbia. 

Thus, new employment opportunities in 
commerce, industry, construction, and vari- 
ous community services increasingly have 
located in suburban and outlying sections of 
metropolitan areas where, largely for reasons 
related to race, Negroes are denied the op- 
portunity to live. The fact is that wherever 
he now lives and wherever he is likely to live 
in the coming years, if enforced racial segre- 
gation continues to grow, the Negro worker 
faces an employment handicap previously ex- 
perienced by no other group in the history 
of this nation; denial of the opportunity to 
live in areas reasonably proximate to avail- 
able jobs. 

Tables 6, 7, and 8 show the employment 
figures for five of the largest Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas in the country. In 
these we can see the trend toward decentrali- 
zation of unskilled and semi-skilled job op- 
portunities. Two of the five central cities of 
the SMSA’s experienced a decline in employ- 
ment in the years 1951 to 1965, when Negro 
population growth in the central cities was 
taking place; three experienced only mini- 
mal gains. In St. Louis, for example, central 
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city employment dropped from 419,813 in 
1951 to 358,013 in 1965, or by 61,800 jobs. In 
Philadelphia, employment dropped from 
773,622 in 1961 to 724,161 in 1965, or by 49,461 
jobs. In cities such as New York, Baltimore, 
and San Francisco, which show minimal in- 
creases in employment in these years, the 
increases are highly misleading, because they 
fail to show the decline in unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs, which is statistically offset 
by increases in clerical and white collar em- 
ployment, 

The City of Philadelphia lost nearly 50,000 
jobs from 1951 to 1965, but the Philadelphia 
ring gained 215,000 jobs. 

The City of New York gained nearly 130,000 
but the areas outside the city itself gained 
nearly 390,000 jobs during the period 1951 
to 1965. 

Not only has new employment centered 
in the suburbs, but employment in manu- 
facturing, trade, and personal services seems 
to have been drawn to the suburbs as well. 
It is, therefore, necessary to examine care- 
Tully the assertions that automation is wip- 
ing out blue collar jobs by specific surveys 
of suburban industrial plants to determine 
what jobs have been opening up. The fact 
is that manufacturing employment has in- 
creased by nearly 1.5 million jobs since 1951, 
but almost all of this increase has taken 
place away from areas of Negro concentration. 
The situation appears even more ominous 
when we look at Table 9 which shows that, of 
the new jobs created, an overwhelming pro- 
portion are located outside center cities. 

From discussions with the policy makers 
of these large metropolitan areas, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and planning department 
Officials, NCDH is convinced that the same 
trend will continue for all heavy industry, 
manufacturing, and particularly trade indus- 
tries, which will increase in response to the 
movement of the residential population. All 
of these commercial operations will continue 
to move to the less expensive, more spacious 
areas in the suburbs, and, most importantly, 
to those areas where their clientele and work 
force live. As the white middle class moves 
out to the suburbs, the jobs will follow. The 
trend is further compounded by other eco- 
nomic factors such as the availability of 
space, superior transportation and commu- 
nication in the suburbs, and the high cost of 
rent in the central cities. In other words, the 
two strongest incentives which determine 
industry's decision to locate—proximity to 
the work force and the financial advantages 
of operating outside of the crowded central 
city—indicate the trend is destined to con- 
tinue and to become more pronounced. 

The harsh economic reality is that jobs are 
moving to the suburbs, in some cases are be- 
ing created there, which unemployed or 
under-employed Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans and other minority 
groups could fill. Yet these jobs remain closed 
to people who need them largely because dis- 
crimination in suburban housing, plus re- 
strictive construction ordinances and regula- 
tions which limit the supply of moderate- 
cost result in the enforced confine- 
ment of minority families to the city’s 
ghettos. 

Inadequate training programs, the avail- 
ability and feasibility of present transporta- 
tion facilities, and communication gaps’ be- 
tween a potential labor market and employ- 
ers seeking workers should be th y 
examined. The field is open for the develop- 
ment of practical, sound programs to bridge 
the widening gap between new labor markets 
and residential location of the unemployed. 

Indeed, it is now widely recognized both 
by government and commercial interests that 
one of the reasons the central cities are los- 
ing middle-income whites at an accelerating 
pace in the 1960's is the growing supply of 
job opportunities in suburban localities. 
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TABLE 6—EMPLOYMENT PATTERN FOR THE CENTRAL CITY AND SUBURBAN RING OF 5 METROPOLITAN AREAS IS SHOWN FOR A 14-YEAR PERIOD. (FOR AMOUNT 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE SEE TABLE 9, P. 25.) 


{Employment in central city and suburban ring (1951-65) 


Baltimore New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
Central city Suburban ring Central city Suburban ring Centralcity Suburban ring Central city Suburban Central city Suburban ring 
ring 
344, 446 86, 333 3, 008, 364 304, 281 773, 622 372,924 419, 813 154, 852 342, 289 283, 759 
343, 390 138, 069 2, 988, 833 524,799 736, 298 480, 821 357, 159 233, 505 321, 552 370, 790 
340, 303 146, 241 3, 134, 721 586, 6 732, 347 528, 518 355, 739 „321 343, 232 409, 889 
345, 896 172, 419 3, 136, 117 692, 154 724, 161 588, 220 358, 013 296, 763 351, 635 469, 502 


1 Does not include St. Charles and Franklin Counties. 
Source: County Business Patterns, U.S. Bureau of Census. 


TABLE 7.—CENTRAL CITY MANUFACTURING AND TRADE JOBS DECREASED IN ALL 5 AREAS BETWEEN 1951 AND 1965. MEANWHILE, SUBURBAN JOBS INCREASED, WITH THE NUMBER OF 
MANUFACTURING JOBS LEADING EXCEPT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


[Manufacturing and trade employment in central city and suburban ring (1951-65) 


Baltimore New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 

Central city Suburban ring Central city Suburban ring Central city Suburban ring Central city —— Central city Suburban ring 
ring 1 

ende 6 — S 127, 427 62, 871 1, 082, 188 110, 944 355, 566 220, 544 187,338 85, 267 70, 060 101, 568 
TN ee oar 94,047 10, 641 811, 086 81, 681 191,615 69, 083 121; 903 31,713 110, 170 8,775 
Manufacturing 107. 733 86, 638 922, 403 187,987 291,997 241, 541 141, 102 111, 469 62, 834 119, 134 
Trade — 95, 155 26, 446 742,900 142, 569 186, 810 103, 292 92,920 54, 199 94,414 101, 214 
104, 993 82, 069 948, 001 198, 211 291, 954 255, 187 138, 941 106, 802 62, 804 129, 395 
1155 91, 844 32.961 759, 386 163, 605 176, 256 122, 348 86, 049 59, 239 98, 870 112, 442 
107, 502 83, 033 899, 503 216, 798 266, 389 270, 454 133, 000 131, 544 58, 404 133, 992 
90, 701 43,918 753, 011 205, 909 172, 393 142, 993 85, 619 72, 208 97, 702 136, 403 


1 Does not include St. Charles and Franklin Counties. 
Source: County Business Patterns, U.S. Bureau of Census. 


TABLE 8.—DATA FOR CENTRAL CITY AND SUBURBAN EMPLOYMENT ARE SHOWN FOR 14-YEAR PERIOD AND ALSO THE DRAMATIC CHANGE DURING THE LAST 3 YEARS OF THE PERIOD. 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION, SERVICE INDUSTRIES ARE INCLUDED 


[Employment increases in central city and suburban ring (1951-65)] 


Increase in total employment Trade Manufacturing Services, real estate, Contract construction 
finance, insurance 
1951-65 1962-65 1951-65 1962-65 1951-65 1962-65 1951-65 1962-65 1951-65 1962-65 
Baltimore: 
Central city...........-..------. 1, 450 5, 593 —3, 346 —1, 143 —19. 925 2, 509 39, 989 7,925 —6, 817 1,317 
a Bend aig , 086 26, 178 33, 277 10, 957 20, 162 964 18, 241 4,909 8, 369 5,781 
WY. Saas ieee Atak. 127,753 1,396 —58, 075 —6, 375 —182, 685 —48, 498 345, 715 41, 393 —14, 160 —16, 601 
s 387, 873 105, 477 124. 228 42, 304 105, 854 18, 587 127, 139 38, 203 16, 562 4,475 
—49, 461 —8, 186 —19, 222 —3, 863 —89, 177 —25, 565 77,790 8, 038 —7, 056 6, 580 
215, 296 59, 702 73, 910 20; 645 49. 910 15, 267 72, 609 16, 344 7,370 4, 267 
N is eo eee —61, 800 2.274 —36, 284 —430 —54, 338 —5,941 29, 010 2, 325 591 4,677 
3 ee — ee pe 141,911 60, 442 40, 495 12, 969 46, 277 24, 742 40, 309 16, 962 10, 992 6, 509 
an Franc 
Central city 9, 346 403 —12, 468 —1, 168 —11, 656 —4, 400 42, 603 10, 031 —5, 411 3.074 
Suburban ring 185,743 59,613 57, 628 23, 961 32, 424 4,597 64, 122 19, 539 11, 296 5, 268 


Source: County Business Patterns, U.S. Bureau of Census. 


TABLE 9.—PHILADELPHIA AND ST. LOUIS LOST JOBS IN THEIR CENTRAL CITIES, BUT SUBURBAN JOBS INCREASED ENOUGH 
TO MAKE A NET GAIN FOR THESE 2 METROPOLITAN AREAS. LARGEST CITY JOB INCREASE WAS NEW YORK’S 


{Employment pattern (1951-5) 
Number of new jobs Percent increase in new jobs 

City Suburbs Metropolitan City Suburbs Metropolitan 
area area 
1,450 86, 086 , 536 1.7 3 
127,753 387, 873 515, 626 24.8 75.2 15.6 
49, 461 215, 296 65, —29.8 129.8 14.5 
61, 800 141,911 80, 111 —77.1 177.1 13.9 
9, „742 195, 4. 95.2 31.1 


Source: County Business Patterns, U.S. Bureau of Census. 


Commuting is prohibitively expensive and 
too time consuming to be a practical solu- 
tion for the average worker. For example, a 
resident of the center city ghetto of Phila- 
delphia who finds a job in neighboring Mont- 
gomery County, would have to change buses 
at least three times, and spend about $6.60 
each week for commuter tickets. The rush- 


hour trip would take about an hour and a 
half each way. His weekly travel expense 
could be reduced to $4.80, provided he lived 
near the railroad station in Philadelphia and 
provided his job was adjacent to the station 
at his destination. 

In Baltimore, the trip by public transporta- 
tion from the inner core to a suburban job 


ranges from a 40-minute ride each way at 
approximately $4.00 per week to an hour's 
ride each way at a cost of $15.00 per week (to 
Annapolis). If the worker can afford a pri- 
vate automobile, he can drive from the ghetto 
area to the Westinghouse plant in Baltimore 
County in about a half hour. 

In New York, the monthly commutation on 
the Long Island Railroad alone is $30. In St. 
Louis, there is no public transportation to 
many of the suburban areas to which jobs 
have moved; to other large employment cen- 
ters, such as the McDonnell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, the trip from the St. Louis ghetto 
would cost some $6.50 each week and total 
travel time each day would range from three 
to four hours. 

A person wishing to commute from any one 
of the several Negro ghettos in San Francisco 
or the East Bay to jobs up in South San 
Francisco, Martinez, Livermore, or Point 
Richmond would find it almost impossible if 
he had to rely on public transportation. To 
commute from Hunter’s Point in San Fran- 
cisco to a job in Contra Costa County in the 
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East Bay area would require from three to 
four transfers, a cost of some $15.00 each 
week, and four or five hours spent in travel 
each day. Commuting from Alameda or West 
Oakland to jobs in Contra Costa County 
would cost about $11.50 per week, and take at 
least four hours daily in travel time back 
and forth. 

Finally, public transportation schedules 
are planned to take care of peak rush hours 
and to accommodate the suburb-to-city 
traveler rather than those who wish to com- 
mute from city to suburb. And, of course, 
travel to off-hour jobs would be virtually im- 
possible. 

The journey-to-work data in Table 10 in- 
dicate that, in fact, residents of central city 
ghettos do not commute in significant num- 
bers, despite suburban job growth in the five 
metropolitan areas studied. In addition, a 
comparison of nonwhite commuters with the 
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number of jobs which have opened up in sub- 
urban areas, also shown in Table 10, reveals 
the difficulty experienced by city nonwhites 
in reaching jobs in outlying areas and the 
need for immediate program response to elim- 
inate the geographic barrier to employment 
opportunities. 

It is clear that the whole syndrome of 
poverty and deprivation inflicted to such 
heavy degrees on residents of the nation’s 
racial ghettos is at best exacerbated, at 
worst wholly determined, by the lack of op- 
portunities for obtaining adequate income 
to secure improved living environments. An 
improved living environment often means 
the difference between genuine equal op- 
portunity for advancement and no oppor- 
tunity. For beyond a good house is a good 
school system, a culturally-rich community, 
and much of what makes for a meaningful 
chance to compete. 


TABLE 10.—THE SMALL PERCENTAGE OF COMMUTERS FROM CENTRAL CITY GHETTOS REFLECTS THE COST IN TIME AND 
MONEY TO NONWHITE WORKERS WHO ARE DENIED THE OPPORTUNITY TO LIVE REASONABLY NEAR SUBURBAN JOBS 


{Nonwhite commuting from central city to suburban jobs (1980) 


Percent of work force 


Nonwhite mlexß⸗„' — Total suburban 
commuters Central — nonwhite Total suburban work employment ! 1959 
males force 1959 
9, 546 16.0 6.9 138, 069 
7, 007 3.1 1.3 524, 799 
8,570 8.6 1.8 430, 821 
3,156 9.0 1.4 233, 505 
7,272 15.3 2.0 370, 790 


1 Employment data by county not available for 1960. 


Source: U.S. Census of Population: 1960—Journey to Work; County Business Patterns, 1959, 


As Bayard Rustin said in The New York 
Times of August 13, 1967, “High unemploy- 
ment and low income are not the only prob- 
lems afflicting the black slum proletariat, but 
they are the crucial ones. Without adequate 
income, there is no access to the decent 
housing market, educational opportunities, 
even proper health care . . it is precisely 
in the expansion of public facilities and so- 
cial services that new employment oppor- 
tunities can be generated, at varying skill 
levels. High sub-employment rates and the 
lack of decent housing in the slums are two 
sides of the same coin.” 

The physical maldistribution of labor sup- 
ply and labor demand within the country 
as a whole and within its major urban areas 
must be weighed in order accurately to as- 
sess the causes of “high unemployment and 
low income” among minorities and to develop 
effective programs and policies to expand eco- 
nomic opportunity. For whether the immedi- 
ate thrust is in basic education, job training, 
housing outside of the ghetto and nearer to 
the jobs, or developing the economic base of 
the ghetto, job movements must be reckoned 
with. If programs and strategies are not de- 
veloped which will enable minority popula- 
tions to compete freely in the labor market 
no matter where that market exists, nothing 
will alleviate the poverty, deprivation, and 

tion of the ghetto poor and the re- 
sultant crisis confronting the cities and their 


people. 

Anthony Downs, senior vice-president of 
Real Estate Research Corporation of Chicago, 
recently analyzed alternative strategies for 
dealing with the racial crisis in his paper, 
“The Future of American Ghettos,” written 
for the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences Conference on Urbanism (October 
1967). Arguing for a national strategy to 
stimulate movement of nonwhites to out- 
lying areas, he states: 

“First, future job-creation is going to be 
primarily in suburban areas, but the un- 
skilled population is going to be more and 
more concentrated in central city ghettos 
unless some dispersion occurs. Such an in- 
creasing divergence between where the work- 
ers are and where the jobs are will make it 


ever more difficult to create anything like full 
employment in decent jobs for ghetto resi- 
dents. In contrast, if those residents were to 
move into suburban areas where they would 
be exposed to more knowledge of job oppor- 
tunities and would have to make much 
shorter trips to reach them, they would have 
a far better chance of getting employment.” 

Downs rejects the idea that adequate new 
jobs will be created in ghettos under normal 
free-market conditions. He stresses that 
“ghetto enrichment” to provide such jobs 
and greatly improve housing, education, and 
other conditions would require vast expan- 
sion of Federal financing and incentives such 
as tax credits to stimulate large private in- 
vestment. Further, “ghetto enrichment” 
alone would end neither segregation nor non- 
white concentration in cities. He warns that 
merely continuing current programs and 
policies can lead to a shattering confronta- 
tion which would split society along both 
racial and spatial lines, 

“Such a confrontation,” he states, “would 
involve mainly nonwhite, mainly poor, and 
fiscally bankrupt central cities on the one 
hand, and mainly white, much wealthier, 
but highly-taxed suburbs on the other hand. 
. .. A few metropolitan areas may seek to 
avoid the political aspects of such a confron- 
tation by shifting to some form of metropoli- 
tan government designed to prevent Negroes 
from Political control of central 
cities.” Such a move, he states, would not 
end the segregation or poverty which gen- 
erate hostility—indeed, it might increase the 
urban Negro’s sense of frustration and alien- 
ation. “In my opinion,” Downs declares, 
“there is serious question whether American 
society in its present form could survive such 
a confrontation.” 


IV. MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Potentially, one of the most effective solu- 
tions to the unemployment and 
under- employment of the ghetto poor is in- 
vestment in manpower training programs. 
These programs are one of the most critical 
areas requiring careful examination in re- 
lation to both present and future opportuni- 
ties for econoric advancement among mi- 
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norities. For manpower training focuses pri- 
marily on youth, and the Negro and other 
minority youth—more than any other single 
group—are the target population for efforts to 
stimulate upward mobility in the society. It 
is the ghetto youth who augment any true 
measure of unemployment; it is these young 
people who are now experiencing an alarm- 
ingly high rate of joblessness. Unless the 
problem of jobs for the young, disadvantaged 
members of society is dealt with effectively 
and immediately, tomorrow’s unemployment 
rolls will rise to even more formidable dimen- 
sions. Further, if adequate training is not 
provided the ghetto youth now, his chances 
for employment will be more and more 
limited as time goes on. 

Unpublished figures from the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Labor Department 
indicate that the number of Negro trainees 
does not begin to reflect the relative unem- 
ployment status of nonwhites. Moreover, by 
and large, Negro participants are being 
trained for those jobs which are the lowest 
paid, offer the least chance of advancement, 
and are not tailored to the kinds of indus- 
tries which are growing in the nation as a 
whole nor to those which are moving out of 
the central cities. 

Equally disturbing is the fact that the larg- 
est pefcentage of Negroes participating in 
manpower training programs are female, 
whereas the most critical group to reach is 
the Negro male. The figures show, for exam- 
ple, that Negro males make up 30.9 per cent 
of all males enrolled in the Institutional pro- 
grams under the Manpower Development 
Training Act (MDTA), while Negro females 
account for 42.4 per cent of the total female 
enrollment. The Institutional programs 
under MDTA represent purely vocational 
training provided in the setting of an educa- 
tional establishment. Thus, when the course 
is completed, the trainee is faced with the 
task of finding a job to fit his newly-acquired 


On-the-Job Training programs (OJT) are 
those which most often lead to guaranteed 
employment when the training period ends. 
The trainee learns his skill under the super- 
vision of a regular employee. He is salaried 
during the training period, and generally 
goes directly into a full-fledged job when the 
learning period is completed. Under OJT 98 
per cent of the Negro trainees (96 per cent of 
the whites) obtained positions related to 
their training. By contrast, only 80 per cent 
of the nonwhites (83 per cent of the whites) 
became employed in training-related jobs 
after participating in the Institutional pro- 
gram. 

Thus, OJT offers far greater advantage than 
Institutional training. Yet Negroes comprise 
only 13.8 per cent of all OJT trainees, whereas 
they make up 35.9 per cent of the Institu- 
tional trainee enrollment, Moreover, Negro 
males represent only 12.2 per cent of those 
participating in the OJT program, with Negro 
females accounting for 18.9 per cent. 

Placed against current estimates that the 
Negro unemployment rate is more than twice 
that for whites (and that estimate is greatly 
augmented if the descriptive “sub-employ- 
ment” rates are used), the percentages given 
above underscore the gross inadequacy of 
Negro representation in these remedial pro- 
grams. 

Negroes appear to be even more short- 
changed if the manpower training programs 
are examined by occupational breakdown. 
Nonwhites represent 25 per cent of the metal- 
working trainees under the Institutional pro- 
gram, but only 10 per cent of all OJT metal- 
working trainees. Similarly, they constitute 
26 per cent of the Institutional building 
trades trainees, and only 18 per cent of the 
On-the-Job building trades enrollees. How- 
ever, Negroes training for work in hospitals, 
hotels, and restaurants make up 40 per cent 
of the Institutional trainee and 34 per cent 
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of those participating in the OJT program. 
Thus, the highest paying jobs which offer the 
greatest possibility for future advancement 
are not being opened to nonwhites through 
manpower training programs. 

The urgent need for careful evaluation 
and strengthening of the entire manpower 
training effort is evident. The disparities 
described above, particularly with respect 
to Negro participation in On-the-Job train- 
ing, may be due in part to geographic dis- 
tribution because of the movement of 
plants; they may be due in part to the failure 
of the Government administering agencies 
to insure that those most in need of train- 
ing and employment are made aware of the 
programs and are enabled to participate in 
them. 

But once again, the impact of housing pat- 
terns on job opportunities must be taken 
into account. The continuing movement of 
industry to the suburbs involves a plethora 
of manufacturing and production jobs. As a 
consequence, the opportunity to participate 
in On-the-Job training is heavily dependent 
upon the availability of housing reasonably 
proximate to the plant. Nearby living accom- 
modations are especially necessary for the 
young trainee who would find it practically 
impossible to commute daily by public trans- 
portation from the core city to the far 
reaches of suburbia or even to nearby out- 
lying localities. Since population shifts, con- 
curent with job shifts, have been center 
city to suburbs for whites and containment 
in the inner-city for nonwhites, the assump- 
tion must be made that large numbers of un- 
employed and underemployed Negroes and 
other minorities are precluded from avail- 
ing themselves of On-the-Job training, and 
will continue to be denied this opportunity, 
unless access to housing near plants is 
assured. 

V. MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SOUND PLANNING 


The period of the 1960's has seen—with the 
possible exception of the early New Deal 
years—an unparalleled depth of concern, ex- 
penditure of time and effort, mass of legisla- 
tive and executive action, and initiation by 
both government and the private sector of 
a multiplicity of programs aimed at dealing 
with the mammoth social and economic prob- 
lems confronting the nation. These years 
purport to be an era when the social con- 
science of America has come alive. 

Business and labor leaders have been in 
the forefront of the programming for social 
change: witness Plans for Progress; their 
equal employment opportunity promotions; 
their role in the Urban Coalition; investment 
in the ghetto; and the recent $1 billion com- 
mitment by the insurance industry for hous- 
ing programs in the slums. Philanthropic 
foundations—the fruits of corporate 
growth—have aided many successful tenant 
cooperatives and have been involved in both 
publicly-assisted and privately-financed re- 
habilitation programs. The whole New Town 
phenomenoy of planned total communities 
rather than tract development and urban 
sprawl has been made possible—indeed, was 
instigated in this country by the business 
community. 

To a large measure, this corporate and 
business involvement is a joint effort with 
government. The Turnkey to ex- 
pedite building of public housing, programs 
of the Economic Development Administra- 
tion involving business leaders, Small Busi- 
ness loans for expansion and training are but 
a few examples. And the Kennedy and Percy 
housing bills point to the continuing trend 
of developing business-government partner- 
ships to focus on the problems of the urban 

r. 
The number of legislative proposals and 
the hours of hearings dealing with the con- 
ditions of the impoverished city dweller 
would be impossible to enumerate. Similarly, 
the Executive Branch has determined to 
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probe the causes of poverty and social mal- 
function through numerous Presidential 
commissions, task forces, and conferences. 

But the grand total of funds and effort 
allocated to eradicate poverty from this 
richest of all nations has scarcely scratched 
the surface. A similar examination of the 
national expenditures for military purposes 
and highway construction programs, to cite 
only two illustrations, exposes the reluctance 
of this country to face its most dangerous 
domestic problem and chart practical and 
workable solutions in a coordinated, orga- 
nized, and comprehensive manner. 

Progress has been stymied by the fact that 
this unprecedented public and private pro- 
gramming to combat social ills has been 
diffuse, confused, piecemeal, and lacking in 
understanding or acceptance of the necessity 
for a comprehensive approach to social 
change and economic reform. Without any 
overall and unified direction, these efforts 
have failed even to recognize the central 
issue that allocation of the nation’s economic 
resources must involve every segment of the 
total population. 

As a consequence, there is clear evidence 
that little has been accomplished in lifting 
the burden of unemployment and under- 
employment from the backs of Negroes, other 
minorities, and poor whites as well. A recent 
study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor indicates that in 
the Hough area of Cleveland, the proportion 
of poverty-stricken families increased be- 
tween 1960 and 1965 from 31 to 39 per cent; 
the number of female-headed households in- 
creased from 23 to 32 per cent; and the 
median family income declined from $4,732 
to $3,966. In the Watts area of Los Angeles, 
female-headed households increased from 36 
to 39 per cent, and deteriorated housing 
increased from 14 to 21 per cent. In the 
slums of the nation, official unemployment 
rates (which admittedly do not reflect the 
extent of impoverishment) were as high as 
9.3 per cent compared with a national aver- 
age of 3.5 per cent. 

Moreover, the employment figures pre- 
sented earlier in this report make it clear 
that the situation is becoming increasingly 
critical as the jobs move to suburbia and 
Negroes and other minorities are restricted 
to the bounds of the center city. 

The simple truth is that uncoordinated 
patchwork programs will not solve any prob- 
lem of the magnitude and complexity of 
ghetto poverty and deprivation. The only 
rational solution lies in comprehensive 
planning and programming which takes into 
account all of the economic, social and po- 
litical factors which affect community life: 
housing, education, training, employment, 
health, transportation, cultural amenities, 
economic development, and—above all— 
human dignity and freedom. These factors 
are inextricably linked; they are not alterna- 
tives to one another. 

Although the sub-employment problem of 
the minority poor stems from numerous 
interrelated causes, there can be no question 
that lack of access to suitable housing is a 
major impediment in the ghetto resident's 
search for a job. Racial discrimination in the 
general housing market has been thoroughly 
documented by numerous studies. Similarly, 
the existence of a severe shortage of dwelling 
units, particularly modest-cost rental ac- 
commodations which are so important for 
disadvantaged families, is a fact of American 
life. Even so, the housing component of the 
urban crisis alone calls for much more de- 
tailed investigation. The possibility of redi- 
recting Federal subsidies toward aiding 
minority groups and poor people in general 
to move where the jobs are calls for further 
examination. 

Many unanswered questions have arisen 
from the analysis presented in this report, 
and some of these are set forth in the follow- 
ing pages. Ncpu believes that answers to these 
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questions can provide the information neces- 
sary for practical planning direction under 
which public and private dollars and efforts 
could be expended to achieve effective and 
lasting change. 

While the questions now raised indicate the 
need for more particularized information 
about specific localities, they should not be 

ed as a mandate for endless study. 
Rather, they should be viewed as a means of 
establishing minimum standards for sound 
planning and as a guide for action by every 
politician, legislator, planner, businessman, 
community leader—anyone—who is seeking 
to shape the economic destiny of our metro- 
politan areas. 


Gaps in basic data 


What is the racial breakdown of the sub- 
urban labor force? Where does the nonwhite 
labor force in the suburban ring live—are 
new racial ghettos being created in suburbia? 

Jobs are moving out to the suburbs and 
sizeable numbers of people, primarily white, 
are moving to the suburbs. Who is filling 
these new jobs? That is, are they substan- 
tially filled by the old work force who moved 
from the center city with the firms, or by 
a new work force from various locations? 
Did former minority-group employees lose 
jobs in the move? How many nonwhites 
moved with their plants to new suburban 
locations, and what was their experience in 
finding housing? 

To what jobs (job classifications) do white 
city dwellers commute to the suburbs and to 
what jobs do nonwhites commute? The an- 
swer would help clarify the first questions 
posed which ask who are filling job oppor- 
tunities in suburbia. 

What can be said about the room for in- 
dustrial expansion in specific geographic 
areas? What industries can therefore be 
assumed most likely to continue movement 
from the center city to the suburbs? Which 
ones could be persuaded to locate or relocate 
in center cities? 

What is the specific breakdown of manu- 
facturing jobs: which are office jobs and 
which are production jobs? A determination 
of this breakdown would allow for a decision 
on planning alternatives looking toward em- 
ployment of the currently unemployed. 

Does the employment increase in contract 
construction shown in Table 8 represent pri- 
marily residential building, or does it repre- 
sent permanent employment resulting from 
construction of new industrial and business 
establishments? The same type of analysis 
should be made for other major industrial 
classifications which would help determine 
the persistence of current trends. 

What industries are large employers paying 
high wages? What are the general skill levels 
in such industries? Which of these industries 
are moving to the suburbs, and which are 
feasible to develop in central cities? 

Certain types of jobs have declined in ab- 
solute numbers in central cities. Which of 
these have moved to the suburbs in the same 
metropolitan areas, which have moved to 
totally new regions of the country, and which 
have been completely taken off the market? 
Charles E. Silberman, in The myths of Auto- 
mation (Harpers & Row, 1966), suggests that 
automation is not as critical a problem in 
the removal of jobs as had been believed. The 
question should be investigated more fully. 
Certainly the data suggest that the number 
of manufacturing jobs in metropolitan areas 
is increasing. What are the skill levels of the 
manufacturing jobs which are increasing in 
number? 

What are the skill levels of the unemployed 
and how do they relate to the skill require- 
ments of jobs which have moved to or been 
created in the suburbs? What is needed to 
Taise skill levels, what are suitable program 
alternatives? 

What are the job vacancy and turnover 
rates by industrial classification, nationwide 
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and within specific regions? In other words, 
where is the most sensible place to emphasize 
economic development, and in what types of 
industries? It appears from Table 10 that 
because many of these jobs are new jobs, 
there should be continuing room for new 
employment opportunities. 

How does the nonwhite percentage of the 
population in suburban rings correlate with 
the nonwhite percentage of the labor force 
and ongoing training programs in these out- 
lying areas? Is there under-representation 
of nonwhites which should be corrected im- 
mediately to increase competition and em- 
ployment opportunities for nonwhites already 
living in suburbia? 

Why do the manpower training figures 
shown indicate unresponsiveness to the un- 
employment situation among nonwhites? 
What procedures are the administrators of 
the programs using to reach the unemployed 
and potential trainees; is the problem one 
of poor communication to the potentially 
trainable? 

What is the geographical breakdown of 
these ‘ams by city and sub- 
urban ring for each metropolitan area? How 
many trainees are enrolled in On-the-Job 
training programs in job classifications which 
have experienced substantial moves to the 
suburbs—for instance, in manufacturing? 
Are these programs taking place primarily in 
areas where Negroes cannot now live? Is the 
disparity in nonwhite participation in OJT 
because the kinds of industries which have 
moved to the suburbs are precisely those 
most suitable to OJT programs? 

The most critical factors affecting the non- 
white employment situation in newly-located 
suburban jobs—be they housing, training, or 
whatever—must be determined. To what ex- 
tent is a shortage of low- and moderate- 
income housing proximate to available jobs 
a factor in current unemployment? If hous- 
ing is as great a deterrent to employment 
opportunity as the findings of this prelimi- 
nary study indicate, what can be the role of 
industry as well as government and labor in 
initiating action to remove this handicap? 

Is there available and adequate transpor- 
tation for commuting from the ghetto areas 
to jobs in suburbia? Is commutation a feasi- 
ble long-range alternative to housing near 
jobs, or merely a stop gap? 

What is the cost of bringing jobs into the 
ghetto compared to the cost of providing 
housing conditions so that minorities can 
move to the suburbs to fill new jobs being 
created there? The kind of cost/benefit anal- 
ysis here is admittedly complicated, 
but nevertheless must be undertaken in 
order to arrive at legitimate and valid plan- 
ning and programming to solve the current 
employment/housing dilemma. 

How can New Town development be used 
to remove the disparity between job loca- 
tion and residential location of the real 
and potential minority-group labor force? 
What has been the role of corporate enter- 
prise in eliminating this disparity through 
New Towns? 

Finally, what are the economic and social 
implications of current housing/employment 
trends, vis-a-vis the central city and the 
suburbs? On the one hand, Model Cities and 
other housing and community development 
programs of local, state, and Federal govern- 
ments focus on the inner city. On the other 
hand, industry, in a ly irreversible 
pattern of decentralization, takes jobs to the 
suburbs. 

Poverty is not only one of the most brutal 
aspects of the ghetto way of life, it is one of 
the most expensive drains on the economic 
and social health of the nation. The process 
of answering the above questions could lead 
to the kind of realistic planning and pro- 
gramming which would lift the burden of 
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the poverty cycle from this generation of 
Americans and their progeny as well. 

The American business community has set 
the pattern: it has demonstrated to the world 
that economic growth, sound management 
practices, and the successful solution of 
problems are brought about by decisions, 
plans and action based on reliable and com- 
prehensive information, Self interest alone 
demands that the nation's vast resources be 
mobilized to transform the lability of de- 
prived millions into the asset of productive 
citizens. What is required is the will to wipe 
out a dangerous disease which threatens the 
very foundations of our national life. 


A Fight You Want To Win 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the following editorial to my 
colleagues as it singles out the factor 
that rests most heavily on farmers. There 
is a remedial recommendation in the edi- 
torial that correlates the direction that 
many of us have and intend to continue 
to pursue. This appeared in the March is- 
sue of the Farm Journal, as follows: 

A FIGHT You Wanr To WIN 


Ask any farmer what’s troubing him these 
days, and he'll start with, or soon get to, his 
high costs. He wonders where it will end. 

Name most anything you buy, and it’s 
higher priced. Besides that, farm help costs 
more, if you can find it, Bills are getting 
bigger for any kind of services, whether per- 
formed by doctors, lawyers, repairmen, bar- 
bers, or whoever. Taxes are skyrocketing. Yet 
farm prices aren't improving to match this 
upward march of costs. 

In the last half dozen years, the prices we 
pay as farmers have gone up 14%. The 
prices we get have gone up only 5%. Your 
commodities might not have done that well. 
At any rate, we're like the fellow in the mud 
who took one step and slipped back two. 
Parity, which is a measure of the prices we 
get compared with the prices we pay, hasn't 
been so low since the depression, 

In addition, farmers have gone nearly $20 
billion deeper in dept in the last six years— 
which is an alarming increase of 74%. In- 
terest payments alone on the farm debt have 
jumped $1.2 billion, while rates have soared 
to the highest level in a generation. 

Most everyone else, it seems, manages to 
pass along his rising costs. Labor unions have 
an unbeatable formula—if the cost of liv- 
ing goes up, they strike to get wages to 
match it. As the industry becomes more pro- 
ductive, the unions ask for, and get that. 
Businesses, in turn, try to add the higher 
wages into the price of the goods you buy. 

What do farmers do? Since they can't, as 
yet, charge more for what they raise, they 
adjust“ —by getting bigger, by spending 
more on production, by getting more efficient, 
and by cutting the farm income pie into 
fewer slices. Still they aren't keeping up with 
the parade. They’re beginning to feel as 
frantic as a squirrel on a wheel: The harder 
they run to stay ahead, the harder they 
have to run to keep up. 

There’s one thing that can help farmers 
right now—this year. And that’s for Congress 
to put the brakes on inflation. This could be 
the biggest help of all. 

The President wants to spend more for the 
“Great Society” and a war half way around 
the globe, all at the same time. And when 
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the President spends more, you pay—either 
in taxes of through inflation. 

The $10 billion increase in the President's 
budget this year is $50 more spending for 
every man, woman and child. That’s on top 
of this year’s budget spending, which comes 
to $880 per person—which you and your 
family pay in our own direct taxes, or in 
somebody else’s taxes hidden in the cost of 
things you buy. 

There’s one hitch in that arithmetic: You 
aren't paying the government quite that 
much. The deficit between tax intake and 
projected spending this year will run around 
$20 billion. It might be more. And it will be 
every bit as big next year without a tax rise. 
And even with the 10% tax increase that the 
President wants, the deficit would be $8 bil- 
lion or more, 

The federal government, to put it mildly, 
“is running a little short.” So in effect, it’s 
printing the money. The result: inflation. 

Inflation, when reduced to its effect on you 
and me, means that we pay higher prices for 
what we buy. If you can somehow latch 
onto more income during inflation, you can 
stay even with the board for now. That's 
why labor unions and businesses are reach- 
ing so hard for higher wages and prices. In- 
flation is the main culprit running up your 
costs, your interest charges and your taxes. 

That’s why you have so much at stake in 
the struggle between the President and Con- 
gress over spending. Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D., 
Ark.), the able fiscal spokesman of the House, 
says that his Ways and Means Committee 
won't approve a tax increase unless the Presi- 
dent makes some hard cuts in his budget, not 
just token reductions. 

The President seems just as determined to 
go ahead and spend—recklessly throwing 
gasoline on the inflation fire while berating 
Congress for not trying to beat at the flames 
with a stick. 

With financial danger lurking at every 
corner, it’s time for fiscal leadership and 
responsibility. The economy minded mem- 
bers of Congress, led by Rep. Mills, need every 
assurance that you back them in this fight. 
Tell them so. Write them. It can do a world 
of good, and you'll be helping yourself. In 
fact this could be the most important thing 
you do today. 


The Vietnam War 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State newspaper, of Columbia, S.C., re- 
cently published two separate editorials 
on the war in Vietnam, I commend them 
to Senators. 

The first, entitled “Win It and End 
It,” dated March 3, discusses a speech 
recently delivered on the floor of the 
House by my good friend, Representative 
L. MENDEL RIVERS. MENDEL Rivers is in 
a position to know as much about the 
conduct of the war in Vietnam as any- 
one in this country. In a passionate 
speech he warned the American people 
and appealed to Congress on humani- 
tarian grounds to stop the killing in 
Vietnam by winning the war decisively, 
swiftly, and finally. The editor of the 
State brought out a basic truth that all 
should remember: that before any of 
the larger philosophic or moral ques- 
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tions on the war can be settled, the war 
itself must be stopped. I concur in this 
theory and urge Senators to concentrate 
on winning the war and to spend less 
time on theorizing and philosophizing 
about it. We owe at least this much to 
our fighting men there. 

The second editorial, entitled “War 
and Politics,” dated March 11, is a timely 
warning to the American people that the 
record of the Communist enemy is one 
of fighting and negotiating at the same 
time. Frequently the Communists con- 
sider a battle to be a symbol, and they 
fight it for effect and political influence 
as much as they do for a military victory. 
In this editorial, we are reminded that 
the North Vietnamese launched the at- 
tack Dienbienphu on the day that they 
had been assured that negotiations could 
begin. The editorial pointedly suggests 
that Khe Sanh might well suffer the 
same treatment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Mar. 3, 

1968] 


WiN IT AND END Ir 


“It is time someone stood on the floor of 
this House and told the America people some 
plain hard facts—and that is what I am go- 
ing to do.” 

The speaker was Rep. L. Mendel Rivers. 
Last week, he laid it on the line to the Con- 


gress. 

“Probably no war in our history has been 
more poorly managed .. . than the conflict in 
which we are involved in South Vietnam 
and our allies—with rare and heartwarming 
exceptions—show little concern for our prob- 
lems. 

“Mr. Chairman, I am sure your blood boiled 
as did mine when I saw the Communist pa- 
rade in Le Havre, France, on television last 
night—where the people of the city of Le 
Havre loaded a Russian ship with supplies 
for North Vietnam. 

“This is the same port liberated by Amer- 
ican troops 25 years ago. These are the same 
people whom the Communists slaughtered 
in Vietnam a short decade ago at Dien Bien 
Phu. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want the American 
people to never forget that the fountainhead 
of ingratitude lies in De Gaulle’s France.” 

Then, Rep. Rivers turned to the matter of 
a possible Westmoreland dismissal. 

“The question is not whether we should 
remove General Westmoreland the question 
is whether we will ever start listening to 
General Westmoreland... 

“I think, Mr. Chairman, it is time that the 
strategy for fighting the war in Vietnam re- 
flected . . . the advice of those men who have 
led this nation to victory in other wars—men 
who have earned international respect for 
their performance in battle and less advice 
from the uninformed, untried, and unproven 
invisible civilians hidden in warm and com- 
fortable foxholes in Washington, D.C.” 

It was a good speech, though it lasted less 
than half an hour, Rep. Rivers evidently was 
disturbed by films he’d seen on TV. He was 
disturbed and angry—as, indeed, some of the 
rest of us are, too. He appealed to the Con- 
gress on humanitarian grounds: The killing 
can only be stopped by stopping the killing. 
Americans hate this war; then let Americans 
end it—swiftly, mercifully, decisively, and 
finally. 
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Before any of the larger philosophic or 
moral questions of the Vietnam war can be 
settled, the war itself must be stopped. The 
North Vietnamese, and the National Libera- 
tion Front in the South, must be taught—the 
hard way, it seems—that the world is tired 
of terror and bloodshed and filthy crimes 
against the peasantry of South Vietnam. 

“If we do not win in Vietnam,” says Rep. 
Rivers, “all of Asia will eventually go to the 
Communists.” 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Mar. 11, 
1968] 


Wark AND Porrries 


Either at Hue or at Khe Sanh, some sort 
of all-out Communist offensive is 
soon. How we meet it may make a big dif- 
ference in the conduct of the war (on both 
sides) thereafter. 

In a sense, Khe Sanh has become a symbol, 
and a mighty important one. President John- 
son recently made every one of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff say in writing that Khe Sanh 
could be defended successfully. He has let it 
be known in strong language that he doesn’t 
want another Dien Bien Phu. 

A senior U.S. military spokesman said last 
week: “I don’t rule out Khe Sanh, but my 
impression is that (the enemy) has more 
interest in Hue than Khe Sanh at this time.” 
Whether Hue or Khe Sanh is hit, however, 
won't alter the meaning of North Vietnamese 
General Giap’s intention—which is to launch 
a Tong Cong Kich (a General Offensive). 

General Giap, according to a Washington 
Report of the American Security Council, 
isn’t a classical general like Westmoreland or 
Navarre. He's a Marxist; and, “for a Marxist,” 
says Giap himself, “strategy is, above all, 
politics.” 

Giap is said to believe that domestic and 
international pressures on Washington are 
building inexorably in favor of North Viet- 
nam; that imasmuch as the 1954 attack 
against Dien Bien Phu was launched the day 
after North Vietnam had been assured that 
negotiations could start, the attack against 
Khe Sanh (or Hue) can begin at the first 
signs of a weakening on President Johnson's 
part. 

French General Henri Navarre says solemn- 
ly: “Today, Giap has the initiative and the 
situation has to be judged in relation to his 
intentions. To take Khe Sanh, he would have 
to use 40,000 men and (be prepared to) lose 
half of them. But, if he does that, and the 
psychological effect is to make the Ameri- 
cans give up quickly, he will have won.” 

Giap believes in protracted warfare; some 
of his superiors do not. In any case, the Viet- 
nam war has already been protracted over 
two decades. Boys on both sides who weren’t 
even born when it began are fighting in it 
now. 

In so many ways, it isn’t a military war at 
all: It’s a political war. Ho Chi Minh and 
General Giap and President Johnson know 
this. The only ones who don’t know it are 
the U.S. servicemen, and large segments of 
the American public. 

Khe Sanh is called a “symbol.” Battles are 
fought for “effect.” 

The whole sorry mess stinks of blood, while 
our brave GIs at Hue and Khe Sanh wait 
patiently for the inevitable attack. 

Whatever happens, we say this has been 
one cheap and humiliating way to fight a 
war. 

The sooner politicians stop their fusillade 
of words and let the military win the war, the 
better. True, as James Burnham has written 
in the current National Review, the Vietnam 
war may take on a different look after No- 
vember 5, but it is a sad reflection on our 
nation’s leadership that such a comment 
could be made. 
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The Portuguese Provinces Angola and 
Mozambique 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
author and columnist, James Jackson 
Kilpatrick, has prepared a special study 
on Angola and Mozambique which I 
think will be of great interest to our fel- 
low colleagues. 

I include Mr. Kilpatrick’s study fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

THE PORTUGUESE PROVINCES: A PLACE FOR 

PIONEERS 
(By James Jackson Kilpatrick) 

It is the most commonplace of observa- 
tions—every American visitor is struck by 
the same impression—to remark that south- 
ern Africa is peculiarly “pioneer country.” 
Whatever the thought may lack in novelty, 
it makes up in striking truth. The traveler 
who attempts to learn something of Rhodesia 
and South Africa finds his sense of the 
Great West confirmed and strengthened by 
a follow-up visit to Angola and to Mozam- 
bique. This is the good and inviting land; 
it is the hard and perilous land as well. 

Doubtless the pioneer parallels ought not 
to be pushed too far. The Ovimbundu, Ba- 
kongo and Kimbundu of Angola, for one 
thing, are not only more numerous than 
the Apaches, Comanches and Sioux of Gen- 
eral Custer’s day; they also occupy a com- 
pletely different position politically. Portu- 
gal's object is not to make war upon the 
Chokwe and Cuanhama; Portugal’s object is 
to get them into school. In Mozambique, the 
busy, bustling cities of Lourenco Marques 
and Beira have reached a level of commerce 
and industry that is relatively more advanced 
than Kansas City and San Francisco in the 
days of the opening of the American West. 

Allowing for all this, the pioneer impres- 
sion persists. To fly in a small plane over 
Angola and Mozambique is to recapture an 
impression of Wyoming and Utah as they 
must have looked more than a century ago. 
Beyond the cities, the limitless land unrolls, 
vast, empty, waiting. The lumbering prairie 
schooners of Kansas have yielded to lorries, 
Jeeps, Land Rovers, Piper Cubs. The isolated 
rancher or miner is not wholly isolated; he 
is linked by radio to the twentieth century 
world outside. New power lines, ungainly as 
giraffes, march in single file across the hills. 
But when the sun goes down, the bush is 
Bible-black. Only the animals move. So the 
American mesa country must have been, 
when men traveled by horse toward unknown 
horizons. The Portuguese provinces are 
waking from the sleep of centuries. Economi- 
cally they have passed a threshold point; 
looking ahead, they see the opening door. 

Angola lies upon the west coast of southern 
Africa, a land of 481,000 square miles, twice 
the size of Texas. A recent estimate places 
the population at 5,200,000, of whom 250,000 
or about 5 per cent, are of European extrac- 
tion. The Africans are almost entirely Bantu 
in orlgin; they are divided into nine tribal 
groupings and four principal dialects. 

Angola’s history dates from its discovery 
in 1482 by the Portuguese explorer Diego 
Cao. The land then was loosely ruled by the 
King of the Congo. His authority soon passed 
to Portuguese hands, and except for a few 
years in the mid-seventeenth century, when 
Dutch invaders took control, Portugal has 
exercised effective sovereignty over Angola 
ever since. . 
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‘The fact has contemporary significance. 
With so long a history behind them, the 
Portuguese reject the notion that they are 
Johnnies-come-lately in Africa, They cannot 
accept the view of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly that Angola is a mere “colony” 
of the European metropole. On the contrary, 
the Portuguese look upon the African prov- 
inces as integral parts of the Portuguese 
whole. American visitors are reminded re- 
peatedly by their hosts of the analogy of 
Hawaii and Alaska, equally remote from the 
mainland American Union. In the years be- 
fore the two territories achieved statehood, 
one is asked, would the United States have 
tolerated international intervention in their 
domestic administration? Surely we would 
have objected. By the same reasoning, it is 
urged, Portugal will continue to maintain 
her position that problems of the African 
provinces are entirely her own domestic af- 
fairs, and hence beyond the authority of the 
United Nations. 

Portugal’s case is strengthened by the very 
nature of the multi-racial, or non-racial so- 
ciety that has developed in the two provinces. 
Unlike South Africa and Rhodesia, Portugal 
shuns racial classification of every sort. Tribal 
governments hold no official status in Angola 
and are only for political courtesy 
in Mozambique. Voting is by a single roll. The 
expanding system of public education is com- 
pletely integrated. Persons of African descent 
face no racial impediments in property own- 
ership or in labor. Angola’s legislative council 
is composed of 34 members; about one-third 
of them are Africans. With every year that 
passes, the number of Africans in the civil 
service increases. The Secretary of Education 
is an African; so is the director of customs. 
Almost half of all public employees, includ- 
ing the police, are African or mulatto. Finally, 
it is said, through generations of interracial 
marriage, blood lines have become so inter- 
mingled that a single proper noun suffices: 
The people of Angola are simply Portu- 
guese.” 

The objective observer must be forgiven a 
few reservations. It is apparent, especially in 
small towns and rural areas, that a sharp 
line of demarcation separates the indigenous 
black from the indigenous or immigrant Eu- 
ropean. Relatively speaking, only a handful 
of blacks occupy positions at the managerial 
level in government or commerce. As a matter 
of law, segregation does not exist; socially 
and economically, it is a palpable fact of life 
in Angola. 

To be sure, segregation is a palpable fact 
of life in Westchester County as well; and 
there is this to be said of the Portuguese 

to achieve a genuinely non-racial 
society in the African provinces, that a pro- 
digious effort is being made to pull the 
Africans up. Over the past three years, en- 
rollment in Angola’s largely African techni- 
cal schools has Jumped from 7,700 to 11,600. 
In the province as a whole, roughly 66 per 
cent of all school-age children are now in 
school. Angola’s Governor General Camillo 
de Miranda Rebocho Vaz is not satisfied with 
the figure; his administration is seeking earn- 
estly to expand the enrollment of African 
pupils, but the obstacles are immense. 

The greatest of the problems is rooted in 
the low population densities of the rural 
areas. In many remote parts of Angola, a 
hundred square miles will not turn up a 
hundred children of school age. Roads in such 
areas are little more than trails. The prevail- 
ing tongue is a tribal dialect. How are these 
children to be brought together for classes? 
Where are teachers to be found? The typical 
rural African family, subsisting in a mud hut, 
has had little motivation for learning in the 
past. Under the circumstances, it is perhaps 
greatly to Portugal’s credit that even two- 
thirds of the children are receiving some 
education. 

By general agreement, the next two decades 
should witness swift advancement for the 
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African people of Angola. A number of con- 
siderations support this optimistic view. 

Political forces plainly will continue to 
push the Portuguese government in the di- 
rection of internal reforms. “Independence” 
is the talismanic word; the U.N.’s General 
Assembly demands it unceasingly; neighbor- 
ing Zambia and the Congo have it. Portugal 
is determined not to grant independence in 
either Angola or Mozambique, but the Sala- 
zar government sensibly, if belatedly, recog- 
nizes that if bloody revolution is to be avoid- 
ed, the African majority must be able to see 
a satisfactory way of life in continued Portu- 
guese affiliation. 

Ironically, the several terrorist organiza- 
tions, mistakenly described as “nationalist” 
groups, now appear to have aided Portuguese 
efforts to maintain the provincial status. 
Disturbances in Angola began in 1959 and 
came to an appalling climax in 1961 with the 
butchery of Europeans along 300 miles of 
Congolese border. But the terrorists did not 
kill Europeans only, In the savage rekindling 
of ancient tribal animosities, thousands of 
Angola’s blacks suffered also. A backlash 
process set in. Prior to 1961, a considerable 
sentiment for independence existed among 
blacks and whites alike; today, one is told, 
that sentiment has sharply diminished. The 
protective presence of Portuguese troops ap- 
pears vastly preferable to the violent raids 
of Holden Roberto’s guerrillas. And as one 
unexpected dividend, the recurring threat of 
terrorist attacks has prompted many isolated 
African compounds to resettle in safer, larger 
communities where public education now be- 
comes a feasible possibility. 

In the winter of 1967-68, the terrorist or- 
ganizations, suffering themselves from in- 
ternal dissension, appeared to be under rea- 
sonable control. The principal group, the 
Union of the Populations of Angola (UPA), 
is thought to command a following within 
Angola of not more than 10,000. Under 
Roberto’s leadership, the organization con- 
tinues to operate from headquarters in Kin- 
shasa. Opposed to the UPA is the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA), headquartered in Brazzaville, led by 
Dr. Angostinho Neto. The MPLA guerrillas, 
raiding largely from Zambia, are excellently 
armed and trained by Russian and Cuban re- 
sources. They have created local disturbances 
in southeast Angola, in the general area of 
Luso and Catombo, and have harassed the 
Benguelan railway, but authorities in Luanda 
believes the raids can be contained. 

To counter the terrorist attacks, Portugal 
maintains some 45,000 to 50,000 troops in 
the field, augmented by up to 2,000 militia. 
A Selective Service system is in full operation. 
By the end of 1967, approximately 20,000 
Angolan men, without regard to race, had 
been drafted for three-year enlistment peri- 
ods. Some 750 Portuguese troops have been 
killled in action in Angola, but most of them 
died in the 1961 fighting. Militarily, the out- 
look is good. 

Economic forces also are playing an en- 
couraging role in Angola’s future. In 1968, 
two additional 75,000-kllowatt generators will 
be installed at the massive Cambambwe 
power plant on the Cuanza River southeast 
of Luanda. Built in 1962 at a cost of $43 mil- 
lion, the hydroelectric installation is the 
pride of Angola. As demand for power in- 
creases, the dam will be raised; other dams 
will be built upstream; the prospect is for an 
abundant power supply over the foreseeable 
future. At the end of 1967, negotiations were 
underway for both a steel mill and an alumi- 
num processing plant, 

In an effort to attract foreign capital, 
Angola offers a number of incentives, includ- 
ing a program of tax exemption for periods 
of five to ten years. Technical education of 
a labor force is expanding rapidly, though it 
is freely admitted that skilled labor is in 
short supply. The generally low income level 
of the African people serves to restrict the 
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domestic consumer market, but this situa- 
tion is improving. Wage rates start at a gov- 
ernment-fixed minimum of 1744 escudos per 
day (about 55 cents); major employers also 
must provide housing, clothing, medical 
care, recreational facilities, and other bene- 
fits. This system of benevolent corporate 
paternalism, under strict government con- 
trol, appears to work well. t 

Angola’s principle need, as described by 
the Governor General, is for a massive in- 
fiow of capital and technical skill. “We could 
take thousands upon thousands of tech- 
nically trained people,” he says. “We are get- 
ting only hundreds and hundreds.” The 
country is rich in copper, manganese, phos- 
phates, tungsten, titanium, and diamonds; 
the discovery of oil in northern Cabinda in 
1966, now under development by Gulf, has 
created boom conditions there. A housing 
market of significant proportions is in pros- 
pect. Angola is the third largest producer 
of coffee in the world, Emigrant farmers and 
livestock growers are offered title to up to 
60,000 acres of land after three to five years 
of successful production. 

Modern-day pioneers who may wish to 
tackle Angola will find life in the back coun- 
try hard but endurable, and potentially re- 
warding. The capital city of Luanda will re- 
mind American visitors of Charleston and 
Savannah—arches, verandas, columns; 
houses of pale green, rose, beige, bright blue; 
native women, standing straight as 6 o’clock, 
with baskets on their heads; luxury apart- 
ments only a few blocks from thatch-and- 
mud native slums. Air service is complicated 
by political embargos over most of Africa, but 
good jet schedules link Luanda with Lisbon, 
Johannesburg, Salisbury and Beira, Costs of 
living are moderately high. English is spoken 
as a nearly universal second language. Crime 
is almost unknown, 

Many of the foregoing observations apply 
with equal effect to Mozambique, on Africa’s 
southeastern coast, though Mozambique is 
larger in population (7,000,000) and smaller 
in area (303,000 square miles) than her sister 
province of Angola. The principal cities of 
Lourenco Marques and Beira are more so- 
phisticated than Luanda and Benguela; the 
pace of urban living is faster; the second 
language often is French; and Mozambique 
culturally looks more to the Middle East 
and East than to the West. 

One senses in Mozambique, moreover, a 
wider range of both problems and oppor- 
tunities than one finds in Angola. Here 
everything is more intense. 

Relatively speaking, the European (white) 
community in Mozambique is quite small, 
numbering no more than 145,000 in all— 
about two per cent of the total. The great 
bulk of the population is com of Afri- 
can tribal groups of Bantu stock—the Tsonga 
and Changones in the south, the Sena and 
Manica in the center, the Macuas across the 
north, the savage Makondes along the Tan- 
zanian border, and the Nianja in the Lake 
Nyassa area bordering Malawi. Each of the 
major tribes has retained its own dialect and 
basic tribal organization. In the south, a 
process of native assimilation moves forward 
steadily; here the South African gold mines 
offer a source of contract employment, and 
the industries of Lourenco Marques exert a 
modernizing influence. In the north, the 
situation is quite different. In the vast area 
beyond Nampula, between the Lurio and 
Lugenda rivers, civilization advances slowly. 
This is wild and rugged country. Along the 
coast, from Lumbo to Nacala and Porto 
Amelia, the shallow opal waters give back the 
azure sky. Mountains rise abruptly from the 
coastal plain, rocky archipelagos in a sea of 
brown and green. Here and there, cotton 
plantations attract a force of native labor. 
Few Western visitors penetrate into Cabo 
Delgado. Its resources await another day. 

For a variety of reasons—years of indif- 
ference by Portuguese rulers, absence of in- 
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dustrial capital, disunity among the sharply 
separated tribes, difficulties in communica- 
tion—the social and economic development 
of Mozambique has proceeded slowly. Esti- 
mates vary on the number of children now 
receiving schooling. At the end of 1967, the 
figure reportedly was in the neighborhood 
of 600,000, but the figure is deceptive. Edu- 
cation is compulsory only through the fourth 
year, and the compulsion is difficult to en- 
force. Fewer than 12 per cent of the children 
go past this primary schooling, and most of 
these are children of European extraction. 
An estimated 600—one out of a thousand— 
go on to higher education. 

The situation is not wholly bleak. Each 
year sees a substantial jump in the percent- 
age of African pupils going on to industrial, 
commercial and liberal arts training. More 
than a hundred trade schools came into ex- 
istence between 1960 and 1966; the new 
lyceums that one visits in Beira and Lou- 
renco Marques are attractively designed and 
apparently well administered, but they are 
sorely in need of library and laboratory fa- 
cilities. A new university in the capital offers 
limited opportunities in higher education. 
Medical instruction is available, but the 
medical school attracts lamentably few Afri- 
can students. An interesting experiment in 
education by radio, intended for isolated 
communities throughout the province, is 
supplemented by mobile teaching “brigades” 
whose object is to raise the social and cul- 
tural levels of the bush. Plainly, much re- 
mains to be done. 

Economic development within Mozam- 
bique compares generally with conditions in 
Angola, The province needs capital; it needs 
skilled technicians; it offers strong incentives 
for Western ers and administrators 
possessed of the pioneer spirit. Mozambique’s 
mineral resources, chiefly gold, bauxite, and 
tantalite, scarcely have been touched. Tex- 
tile manufacturing and food processing offer 
attractive opportunities. Mozambique does 
well in cotton production; since 1966, the 
province has processed its own large output 
of cashew nuts; and though cattle raising 
is handicapped by the untamed tsetse fly, the 
area south of the Limpopo holds a rich po- 
tential for livestock. Tourism is increasing in 
importance as an economic factor. At Goron- 
gosa, Mozambique maintains one of the most 
spectacular game preserves in the world; two 
thousand miles of shore line offer hundreds 
of secluded and beautiful beaches, 

Most of Mozambique’s industrial economy 
revolves around the port cities of Lourenco 
Marques and Beira. Their development has 
been handicapped politically, by the United 
Nations’ sanctions upon Rhodesia and by 
the general disfavor manifested within the 
world community toward Portugal's policies 
in Africa. Beira has suffered severely under 
the British blockade against Rhodesian com- 
merce. A new oil pipeline, connecting Beira 
and Salisbury, is kept in chains under 
dramatic lock and key. The port of Lourenco 
Marques has been less affected; its gross com- 
merce rose from 7.6 million tons in 1964 to 
an estimated 11.5 million tons in 1967, as 
new trade with Swaziland and South Africa 
replaced losses in Rhodesian business. For a 
city of barely 200,000 population, Lourenco 
Marques boasts remarkably modern port 
facilities, especially for bulk cargoes of sugar, 
chrome, manganese, copper and iron. Settle- 
ment of the Rhodesian problem would benefit 
Mozambique immensely; the province 
reckons its direct loss, as a consequence of 
the sanctions, at nearly $50 million in port 
traffic and rail freight through 1967. With a 
typical Portuguese combination of hope, pes- 
simism and wry humor, Portugal has sent 
the United Nations a deadpan bill in this 
amount. There is no foreseeable prospect of 
the UN. 's paying up. 

Problems of internal security continue to 
trouble the province, but early in 1968 these 
appeared to be more of a costly and danger- 
ous nuisance than a serious threat to 
Mozambique’s survival within the Portu- 
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guese arrangement. Two insurgent. organiza- 
tions are active, but again, it is a mistake to 
think of them as “nationalists” or “libera- 
tion forces” or freedom fighters.” The 
tribal blacks of Mozambique, by and large, 
have no more identification with a prospec- 
tive “nation of Mozambique” than the blacks 
of Angola have a national identification with 
their western province. The ostensible pur- 
pose of the insurgent leaders is to “establish 
democracy.” This is sham. Their first object 
is power; their second is booty. 

The larger of the two groups is the 
Mozambique Liberation Front, known as 
FRELIMO, headed by Western-educated 
Edouardo Mondlane. For the past several 
years, the organization has been headquar- 
tered in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, where Dr. 
Mondlane is living with no apparent discom- 
fort in a palatial villa. A veteran fellow- 
traveler, the onetime instructor at Syracuse 
University reportedly is drawing support from 
both Peiping and Moscow, In the autumn of 
1967, Portuguese forces captured one of the 
FRELIMO bands. They found automatic 
rifles, machine guns and mortars provided 
by China, and explosive provided by Russia. 
By every indication, FRELIMO operates with 
the complete support of the Tanzanian gov- 
ernment, which provides trucks for the ter- 
rorists and assists them in operating training 
camps along the 500-mile border. For man- 
power, Mondlane relies chiefly upon Makonde 
warriors, who traditionally have made life 
miserable for their tribal neighbors. The 
Makondes, who played a leading role in the 
Zanzibar revolution, are described as flerce 
fighters, rough and hardy, but inclined to 
internal guarrels. Not all of them are willing 
to stick with Lazaro Kavandame, their “op- 
erational commander.” A loose alliance be- 
tween the Makondes and the less warlike 
Nianjas seemed to be weakening toward the 
end of 1967. 

Mondlane publicly has claimed domina- 
tion over some 800,000 persons living in the 
Niassa and Cabo Delgado districts. The claim 
is disputed by Portuguese authororities in 
Mozambique, who say the Makonde terror- 
ists control only a few communities in the 
northern tip of the Mueda plateau. The 
Portuguese estimate FRELIMO strength at 
3,500 guerrillas inside Mozambique, plus an- 
other 2,500 in training in Tanzania. It is a 
force of sufficient size to tie down a large 
number of Portuguese troops (the number is 
classified), but Portuguese commanders say 
the situation is contained. They are pressing 
a campaign to win support from the tiny 
villages that freckle the high plateau; com- 
panies of local militia are being recruited 
with some success. At the end of 1967, some 
400 villages were thought to be “loyal, secure, 
and pro-Portugal” with the contested area. 

A smaller terrorist organization, the Mo- 
zambique Revolutionary Committee (CORE- 
MO), operates out of headquarters in Lu- 
saka, Zambia, with the manifest sanction of 
Zambia's President Kenneth D. Kuanda, Lit- 
tle is known of COREMO; it was established 
in 1965, and relies for its principal support 
upon the Chinese Communists. Toward the 
end of 1967, its activities appeared to be 
slowly increasing. 

Remnants also exist of still a third rebel 
outfit, the Mozambique African National 
Union (MANU), which was formed in 1961 
by a group of Makonde exiles in Kenya under 
the leadership of Matthew Michinji Mmale. 
From 1962 until 1964, MANU was merged with 
Mondlane’s FRELIMO; then the merger 
broke up in a spate of accusations that Mont- 
lane was an “American stooge.” Still other 
splinter groups acknowledge the leadership of 
David Mabunda, Marcelinos dos Santos, the 
Rev. Uriah Simango, and a white physician, 
Dr. Elder Martins. The combinations of rebel 
affiliations, it is said, shift with the political 
winds. As 1968, began, none of the winds 
seemed likely to blow up an immediate gale. 
The Organization of African Unity, despite 
some huffing and puffing in October of 1967, 
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appeared to be declining as an effective and 
influential force. Meanwhile, Malawi's no- 
nonsense president, Dr. H. K. Banda, was 
emerging as a major force for peace in central 
Africa. Great hope was held that his friendly 
pragmatism might yet produce a tolerable 
pattern of co-existence for all of Africa south 
of Tanzania and the Congo. 

The recurring guerrilla raids along the dis- 
tant borders arouse little concern in the 
major cities of both Angola and Mozambique. 
The residents are too busy adjusting to the 
swift changes that urbanization—and the 
U.N.’s persistent pressure—have brought 
upon them. In both provinces, high-rise 
buildings are springing up. An increasing 
percentage of the African people abandon 
native dress in favor of Western clothing. At 
every hand, one notices the spread of Amer- 
ican products—Pepsi, Seven-Up, Coca-Cola, 
Orange Crush; Shell, Mobil, Gulf. In the 
newsstands, a comic book leads the young 
Portuguese-African down the dime novel 
trail: Batman Solve o Crime Porfeito! One 
flies in a Piper Comanche over some of the 
most primitive land on earth, and the plane 
radio brings Alexander's Ragtime Band.” 
Commercial wrestling has come to Luanda. 
Dr. Fu Manchu plays in the outdoor cinema. 
Bookstalls offer Truman Capote, John O'Hara, 
Ian Fleming. The streets are thick with traf- 
fic. The airport at Beria is as jammed as La- 
Guardia at shuttle time. Only the pervasive 
presence of Portuguese troops, handsome 
young devils in dark berets, suggests that 
anything might be amiss, At the outskirts 
of the principal cities, car-checks go on by 
night and day; and far beyond the cities, in 
the plains, the hills, the high plateaus, in 
jungle and in desert, the tribal life persists. 
Barely half a mile out of Luanda, by a busy 
four-lane highway, a monkey sits in a bao- 
bab tree, and blinks his eyes as the Mercedes 
roll by. 

Back in Lisbon, the problems of the emerg- 
ing provinces increasingly occupy the atten- 
tion of Portugal’s aging premier Antonio Sal- 
azar. During the course of an exclusive inter- 
view at Estoril, Dr. Salazar strongly defended 
Portugal's policies, past and present, in the 
gradual development of the African prov- 
inces. One question was intended to elicit a 
progress report on growth of the “multi- 
racial” concept, 

“The question leaves me under the impres- 
sion that it is believed the aim of achieving 
a multi-racial society was defined only a 
short time ago, and has only now commenced 
to be put into effect in Angola and Mozam- 
bique. This view, if it exists, is not correct. 
As defined by the Constitution, the Por- 
tuguese nation has for a long time consid- 
ered itself, and is, in fact, multi-racial. Out 
of the discovery of new lands came the suc- 
cessive aggregation of a national whole. 
Whether the inhabitants, where there were 
any, were black or red or yellow was not of 
the essence. The essential was that the na- 
tive populations were considered equal in 
status with the European subjects of Por- 
tugal. So that Angola and Mozambique and 
Guinea were part of the Kingdom of Portu- 
gal, and not colonies in the nineteenth cen- 
tury sense, held by sovereign power for eco- 
nomic purposes. That being the case, the 
advancement of the population proceeds in 
the provinces as it does here, the only dif- 
ferences being those which may result from 
individual capabilities and the local econ- 
omies.” 

Dr. Salazar was asked about U.N. pressure 
upon Portugal. He responded with a sweep- 
ing criticism of those whom he described as 
“believers in instant civilization.” 

“It is a fact,” he said, “that the United 
Nations is exerting pressure upon us in re- 
spect to the political evolution to be pro- 
moted in Angola and Mozambique. And it is 
not only the Africans of color and origin who 
exert this pressure; it is the Asians; and it 
is the Westerners, bound to conceptions of 
their own history, who have difficulty in un- 
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derstanding that we did not participate with 
them in the division of Africa into colonial 
territories, for which reason we are not obli- 
gated to follow their example. 

“Western Europe, tired as a result of World 
War II, and finding it impossible to resist 
pressure exerted upon her, successively 
granted independence to the African ter- 
ritories under her sovereignty. This she 
should not have done—first, because there 
were no ‘nations’ constituted there which 
could be turned into independent states; and 
second, because the majority of them lacked 
the economic resources on which to form an 
administration of their own. No heed was 
paid to the fact that there had not yet been 
formed a political, administrative and eco- 
nomic elite, capable of managing the collec- 
tive interest of which, incidentally, in most 
cases not the slightest awareness existed. 

“Without European sovereignty, without 
the financial means, without the whites who 
ran the administration and opened and man- 
aged „ Stability and progress 
could not have been maintained. This should 
have been foreseen; but it was not; and with 
few exceptions, the so-called independent 
states of Africa have retrogressed. 

“The idea has gained currency that the 
civilization of a people can be achieved 
through a process of development to which 
a definite and short period of time can be 
fixed. This false notion forms the basis of 
the misconception of those powers whose ex- 
perience should have warned them against 
committing such a great error. The idea that 
an aggregation of sometimes hostile tribes 
can be converted into a duly structured na- 
tion, simply by spending large sums of money, 
is also partly responsible for the situation. 

“For all these reasons, we of Portugal re- 
main indifferent to the attacks of the United 
Nations, unleashed by Africans or by West- 
erners. We would remain indifferent to them 
even were the Portuguese situation, from 
the sociological or political viewpoint, iden- 
tical in Africa to the position of the colonial 
powers. And I began by showing that it is 
not.” 

It 1s possible to credit Dr. Salazar’s sin- 

cerity absolutely, and still to make the point 
that Portugal has not been wholly “indiffer- 
ent” to the pressures of outside opinion. 
Both terrorist raids and U.N. resolutions 
manifestly have had an effect upon Por- 
tugal's relationship with her African prov- 
inces. More than four and a half centuries 
have passed since the Portuguese explorers 
and missionaries planted flag and cross in 
Africa. For the most part, these were years 
of the slave trade, of primitive existence, of 
colonial administration, of political apathy, 
of economic and social indifference. 

Now comes a time of renaissance for Por- 
tugal’s provinces—a time of protected labor, 
minimum wages, compulsory schooling, low- 
cost housing, medical benefits, new roads 
and hospitals and power plants. It is still 
Bible-black by night in Gorongosa, and the 
night has yet a time to run, but in Portugal’s 
policy of accelerated gradualism a pale and 
hopeful light now rims the African sky. 


A Nuclear Navy 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 3 issue of the State newspaper, of 
Columbia, S.C., contains an editorial en- 
titled “A Nuclear Navy.” It is an excel- 
lent summary of the long struggle that 
the more defense-minded Members of 
Congress have had with the present ad- 
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ministration to construct nuclear-pow- 
ered ships for the U.S. Navy. The editor 
cites the many adantages for a crew in 
a nuclear-powered vessel, and also docu- 
ments the advances made by the Soviets 
in this area. ` 

While the war in Vietnam must be 
foremost in all present thinking, we must 
keep in mind that the modernization of 
the Navy through nuelear propulsion is 
one of the best investments in our future 
security that we can make. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Nockzan Navy 


Underway in Washington are hearings that 
could be a decisive round in the long battle 
over a nuclear-powered Navy. 

South Carolina’s L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, has timed this investigation perfectly as 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara leaves 
Office. 

McNamara and his cost-effectiveness ideas 
drastically slowed the development of a con- 
sequential force of nuclear-powered surface 
ships. He has consistently contended that 
such ships are too costly and that their 
obvious advantages over conventionally pow- 
ered ships are not sufficient to justify the 
extra cost. 

As a result, the U.S. Navy has only four 
nuclear surface ships—the carrier Enter- 
prise, the cruiser Long Beach and two frig- 
ates. These four ships have sailed 11 million 
miles without reactor trouble requiring the 
cancellation of a mission. In addition, the 
Navy has 75 nuclear submarines, which, with 
the Polaris and Poseidon missiles, are a 
major part of our nuclear deterrent, 

These ships are able to stay at sea for 
months and require only infrequent port 
stops. A naval vessel in port is a sitting duck; 
at sea it is a mighty weapon. 

Congress has appropriated funds for addi- 
tional nuclear surface ships but only one 
carrier, the Chester W. Nimitz, is under con- 
struction. (It will cost $544 million, twice as 
much as if it were conventionally powered.) 

Rivers and McNamara have had many 
head-on collisions; this running battle ranks 
with the best of them. The Armed Services 
Committee’s report on the 1968 bill said: 
“If the reluctance of the Secretary to accept 
nuclear propulsion is not overcome shortly, 
the prime question before the Congress will 
become: ‘Can the appointed Secretary of De- 
fense thwart the exercise of the constitutional 
powers of the Congress to provide and main- 
tain a Navy?’” 

Actually McNamara has relented somewhat 
and has asked for two more nuclear carriers 
and two more nuclear escort ships. But his 
penny greens has put the program behind. 

All of this haggling has come at a time 
when Russia nas been building up its naval 
strength dramatically. It still has a way to go 
to surpass the mighty American fleet in total 
strength but it is gaining fast. 

In just 10 years it built a modern force 
of 19 cruisers, 170 destroyers, missile frigates 
and escorts and 560 motor torpedo boats. It 
also has 360 subs (55 nuclear), compared with 
155 for the US. But it has almost no attack 
carriers and only two helicopter carriers. 

The Soviet Union also employes its vast 
merchant and fishing fleets and its numerous 
oceanographic ships for naval purposes. 

Russia is seeking supply ports in various 
parts of the world and its Navy is flexing 
its muscles in the Mediterranean, the Pacific 
and other areas. 

This Russian activity is ominous and bodes 
trouble in the future. America cannot afford 
to permit its Navy to flounder and fall be- 
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hind. Our world commitments are growing, 
not getting smaller. 

All of this adds importance and urgency 
to the Armed Services Committee hearings. 
They should provide valuable information 
for new Defense Secretary Clark Clifford. 

Although the war in Vietnam must be fore- 
most in his mind and planning, the modern- 
ization of the American Navy through nu- 
clear propulsion must be given high priority. 
There are places in the Defense Department 
and the government to save money, but this 
is not one of them. 


Tenth Congressional District 
Questionnaire 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 2, 1968, I mailed 
approximately 93,500 IBM card ques- 
tionnaires to registered voters of the 10th 
Congressional District of Virginia. Since 
most addressing plates combined the 
names of all voters in each family, the 
questionnaire covered about 167,000 
people. 

I have now received 23,685 completed 
returns, representing 24.3 percent of 
those mailed. I believe all my colleagues 
will agree that this is a truly amazing 
response, In addition, thousands of let- 
ters have come from constituents with 
additional comments on the questions 
asked. 

Sending questionnaires is one of the 
many procedures I have followed 
through 16 years here in the House, in 
my continuing effort to know the views 
of the citizens of northern Virginia con- 
cerning the many problems with which 
our Nation is confronted. The responses 
not only help me better represent those I 
serve in Congress, but also give the voters 
an opportunity to think the problems 
through for themselves and finally re- 
duce their varied opinions, as we in 
Congress must, to a “yes” or “‘no” vote. 

The results of my 1968 voter family 
questionnaire, as of March 9, 1968, are 
as follows: 


{Results in percent] 


1. Do you approve of the President's con- 
duct of the Vietnam War? 


3. Should the United States continue to 
trade with nations that are aiding North 
Vietnam? 


D ee ee 


ip — ——— OL 


No seapenge ne A 


4. Do you believe the American people are 
receiving sufficient information from the 
Government on vital foreign and domestic 
issues to allow them to vote intelligently?’ 
L DAROEN e y 
72.2 


No ron ůòũ¹1u eT 
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5. Do you support the administration's pro- 
posed increase in taxes? 


6. Do you believe that Federal spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced? 


7. Should industries which install equip- 
ment to reduce air and water pollution be 
granted tax credits by the Federal Govern- 
ment to offset part of the expense involved? 


Yes 60.5 


8. Do you favor returning a percentage of 
the tax money collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to State and local governments to 
be used as they see fit? 


T 57. 1 
F pa 2 A 40.0 
No opinion sees oe de one 2.9 


9. Do you favor abolishing the electoral 
college system and allowing voters to cast 
their ballots for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent? 


Pf.. ᷣͤ RE SS a 81.2 
PPP 16. 3 
No response 232 2. 5 


10. Do you favor a local bond issue or tax 
increase to extend subway connections in 
your suburb? 


Yes 


11. In dealing with civil disorder, do you 
favor 


Stricter handling of rioters and de- 
by police and the 


monstrators” 
courts? 


12. Do you favor compulsory integration 
of housing and apartments in your neighbor- 
hood? 


The 49th Anniversary of the Order of 
DeMolay 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 49th anniversary of the founding of 
the Order of DeMolay by the late Frank 
S. Land of Kansas City. 

Earlier this year it was my pleasure to 
contac; the Post Office Department to 
recommend that a commemorative 
stamp be issued in 1969 honoring “Dad” 
Land, and it is my sincere hope that such 
a stamp will be issued. 

Perhaps the most marvelous phenome- 
non in our Nation today is our young 
people. This modern generation is more 
educated, informed, and motivated than 
any generation this Nation has ever pro- 
duced. They are constantly searching 
and probing for the truth, establishing 
their own social values of right and 
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wrong, and are quick to develop their 
own sense of justice. 

In their haste, and because they are 
young, they often become disillusioned 
or turn to other than lawful means to 
correct what they consider to be injus- 
tice. Therefore, it is imperative that these 
young people receive as much guidance 
as possible during this period of their 
lives. 

There are many youth organizations 
that provide our young people with 
healthy activities, but there is one in 
particular that is known for its char- 
acter building among the young men of 
the Nation. That is the Order of DeMo- 
lay. It is fitting that a special tribute 
of recognition be paid to this organiza- 
tion at this time, for this week the Or- 
der of DeMolay is celebrating its 49th 
anniversary. 

It was 49 years ago, on March 18, 1919, 
that 28-year-old Frank S. Land, a man 
who had no son, gathered nine teenage 
boys around him in his office in Kansas 
City, Mo., and discussed the founding of a 
new organization for young men—an 
organization that would allow them to 
enjoy the fun and fellowship of a fra- 
ternal group advised and counseled by 
adults who were the Masonic leaders of 
the community. 

The organization was named for 
Jacques DeMolay, the last Grand Master 
of the Knights Templars, who was 
burned at the stake by King Phillip of 
France on March 18, 1314, as a martyr 
to loyalty and toleration. 

Today, members of DeMolay strive to 
carry on the fine ideals for which De- 
Molay gave his life—loyalty and service 
to God and fellow men. 

DeMolay membership is open to any 
boy of good character who is between 
the ages of 14 and 21. Although DeMolay 
chapters are sponsored only by Masonic 
bodies or individual Masons, it is not nec- 
essary that a boy be a son or a relative 
of a Mason to belong to DeMolay. 

Today, there are over 2,500 active De- 
Molay chapters throughout the free 
world and nearly 3 million young men 
have become DeMolays since the found- 
ing of the organization. 

The youth movement is governed by an 
International Supreme Council com- 
posed of over 200 outstanding Masons 
located around the world. They meet in 
annual session to review the progress of 
the Order. 

DeMolay’s slogan is “Building Better 
Citizens.” Its ritual is what sets the orga- 
nization apart from other youth groups. 

The ritual was written in 1919 by 
Frank Marshall, a prominent Mason and 
newspaper man in Kansas City. It has 
been termed ageless, and is divided into 
the Initiatory and DeMolay Degrees. 

The Initiatory Degree is one of solem- 
nity and consecration, during which the 
initiate dedicates himself to uphold the 
precepts of respect for parents, rever- 
ence, courtesy, comradeship, fidelity, 
cleanness, and patriotism. 

The DeMolay Degree is a dramatic and 
historic portrayal of the trials, tortures, 
and martyrdom of Jacques DeMolay, and 
eens a lesson in fidelity and comrade- 
ship. 

As the officers of a chapter, young men 
are taught responsibility and given the 
opportunity to express themselves before 
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a group of fellow youths. The members 
run their own meetings, plan their own 
programs and carry them out. Through 
this practical application of having to 
assume the responsibilities of running a 
chapter, the young men become strong 
leaders and better citizens. 

Although DeMolay ritual and meetings 
are greatly reverent, the organization 
does not advocate any particular creed, 
but teaches only a profound faith in the 
one living and true God. 

Awards are given to individuals for 
achievement. Merit medals are awarded 
for distinction in civic service, athletics, 
music, dramatics, religion, and other 
fields. Special keys are given for obtain- 
ing so many new members. The Degree 
of Chevalier is the highest honor an 
active DeMolay can receive. It is earned 
by oustanding service to a chapter and 
to fellow DeMolays. 

The greatest honor in DeMolay is the 
Legion of Honor. This is conferred on 
Senior DeMolays, over 25, for outstand- 
ing service to their community and their 
fellow men. 

International and jurisdictional mem- 
bership, ritual, efficiency, and athletic 
competitions are held for the chapters. 
Each chapter is encouraged to have a 
balanced program of social activities. 
Social events, like all other DeMolay ac- 
tivities, are attended by an adult adviser 
of the chapter. 

Chapters and individual DeMolays are 
also required to observe certain obliga- 
tory days annually. These include Devo- 
tional Day, Patriots Day, DeMolay Day 
of Comfort, Educational Day, Parents 
Day, Frank S. Land Memorial Day, and 
My Government Day. 

The participation of DeMolay chap- 
ters in community projects has been ex- 
tensive and is sometimes carried out on 
an international basis. Teenage traffic 
safety programs have been especially 
successful. These involve campaigns 
aimed at making safe drivers of all 
young people. Such efforts have received 
high praise from the National Safety 
on and local law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Other projects that have been carried 
on include charitable fund drives, blood 
donations, civil defense, anti-narcotics, 
and distribution of safe-driving pledges. 

Recently DeMolay marathons in 
sports fund raising and civic service ac- 
tivities have captured the headlines of 
Many community newspapers. Mara- 
thons have proven to be an important 
part of many chapters’ activities pro- 
gram. 

Each chapter is supervised in all of 
its functions by an adult advisory coun- 
cil. One man is designated as the official 
“Chapter Dad” to handle the supervision 
of chapter meetings and to counsel the 
members. 

Another helping hand for most chap- 
ters is the Mothers’ Club. These now 
number over 1,900. The Mothers Clubs 
primarily help the members raise money 
for their activities, and they usually han- 
dle the purchase of and repair chapter 
regalia. 

DeMolay does not attempt to take the 
place of the home or church, but rather 
supplement them. The organization’s 
purpose is to offer the young men of 
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today: first, a wholesome occupation for 
his spare time; second, worthwhile as- 
sociates; third, the best of environment; 
and fourth, an interesting and complete 
program of all-around youth develop- 
ment. 

Truly it is doing an outstanding serv- 
ice for our country by taking the youth 
of today and helping them to become 
more responsible citizens for tomorrow. 


Houston Supports Our Servicemen in 
Vietnam 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of “sit-ins” and like demonstrations pro- 
testing our role in Vietnam, little press 
coverage is given to those who actively 
support our fighting men and our cause 
in Vietnam. I want to sight as an example 
one such instance in my district which 
was reported in a few lines only in the 
press. 

Last November, the employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration Regional Office 
in Houston initiated a project to send 
gifts to the brothers and sons of their 
coworkers serving in Vietnam. They con- 
tacted one of the regional office em- 
ployees, who was then serving his second 
tour of voluntary duty in the VA’s Viet- 
nam Contact Office, for suggestions on 
what to send. He sent the information, 
together with a request to broaden the 
project to include as many men as possi- 
ble in the 11th Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment and the 39th Infantry Division. 

The enthusiasm with which the em- 
ployees responded was overwhelming. 
They seemed to feel it was a personal 
thing between them and our fighting men 
in Vietnam. Their gifts ranged from 
socks to razors to tinned sardines. There 
were over 300 pounds collected in all. A 
letter from the employees to the service- 
men said simply: 

All of us want all of you to know that we 
are very proud of the job you are doing in 
Vietnam. We are looking forward to the day 
when we can serve you men when you return 
to civilian life. 


A report I have received from Mr. 
Percy J. Mims, manager of the Veterans 
Administration Houston Regional Office, 
indicates that many heartening re- 
sponses have been received from the serv- 
icemen. He cited one in particular which 
read in part: 

Your concern for the welfare and comfort 
of the men in our Armed Forces is greatly 
appreciated and is certainly a tremendous 
boost to their morale. This is indicative of 
the kind of spirit that has kept and will con- 
tinue to keep our country strong and free. 


I would like to commend both Percy 
Mims and the employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration Regional Office for this 
splendid project. Such demonstrations of 
support are glowing evidence of the 
fundamental soundness and strength of 
the great majority of the citizens of our 
country. 
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Riverton, Wyo., Newspaper Comments on 
the Draft 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, a cen- 
tral question facing a teenager about to 
leave high school and enter college—or 
something else—is when will he be draft- 
ed and under what conditions. 

The student editors of the Riverton, 
Wyo., high school have taken a look at 
the draft and the war which necessitates 
it at the current high level and con- 
cluded: 


The blood and the death of any war will 
seem distant to those who have no 
contact with it. But as seen by the death of 
former Riverton student Gary Foster, it can 
be a part of all who undertake a responsi- 
bility of growing up. 


The editorial appears in the March 8 
Le Voyageur, the Riverton High School 
newspaper published in conjunction with 
the Riverton Ranger, the city’s daily 
newspaper owned and edited by Roy and 
Bob Peck. 

The student journalists reflect with- 
out rancor in the specter of the draft 
and the increasing commitment of Viet- 
nam. They observe that “with this in 
mind the aspect of college takes on a 
different look.” And indeed it does. 

Mr. Speaker, I include that the 
thoughtful and well-written editorial 
from Le Voyageur in the RECORD. 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 

In less than a year the hundred and one 
senior boys of the class of 68 will probably 
be involved in one of the biggest decisions 
they have faced in their lives. Because of 
the recent shake-ups in the draft, disband- 
ing both graduate student deferments and 
essential job deferments, the new Secretary 
of Defense, Clark Clifford, will be under pres- 
sure from military leaders in the U.S. to 
issue a draft call in the early part of this 
summer to reach the nineteen year old 
students. 

The effect of the proposed new draft call 
would utilize the nineteen year olds at a 
rate unequaled since World War II. The pres- 
ent system calls for 41,000 men in March of 
this year, with the number increasing to 
48,000 in April which includes the call up of 
4,000 Marines, again for the first time since 
World War II. With the continued increase 
in quotas, the new system on graduate and 
otherwise nonessential jobs supposedly fills 
the call, but the military wants younger men 
than the 25-27 bracket of the above. The 
logical step would be a call up for the nine- 
teen year old men“. If a new draft order 
were issued it would probably affect six 
former students of RHS a month. Six of the 
present senior class would go, starting in the 
first part of 1969, unless they were doing 
satisfactory work in college. 

With this in mind the aspect of college 
takes on a different look. Students who 
weren't doing the required work would be 
under increasing demand at the draft board, 
and the military would be looking for the 
non-college student with even greater in- 
tens! 


The war in Vietnam, whether right or 
wrong is growing at a rate of 10,000 troops 
every two months, and the military life is 
not an anticipated part on too many seniors 
life, but it is a real part. In all probability, 
most of the seniors at RHS will have to make 
— choice of college, working, or volunteer- 
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The war then, is soon to be a very real 
part in the lives of the seniors at RHS. The 
blood and the death of any war will seem 
distant to those who have no personal con- 
tact with it. But as seen by the death of 
former Riverton student Gary Foster, it can 
be a part of all who undertake a respon- 
sibility of growing up. 


Support for Our Armed Forces in 
Vietnam 


HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the mothers of the Nation have a vested 
interest in our present conflict in Viet- 
nam because it is their sons who are 
fighting the battle there for freedom. 
But, it is also the mothers of this Na- 
tion that know what freedom means 
when raising a child and assuring his fu- 
ture. I have received a number of let- 
ters from mothers across the country, 
who though they decry that the war is 
necessary, have given their patriotic sup- 
port to this Nation and its endeavor in 
Vietnam. 

Mrs. Evelyn LeSaicherre, of Gonzalez, 
La., writes: 

I am writing you in behalf of the Gon- 
zalez Memorial Ladies Auxiliary to the VFW. 
.. . I wish to say that we do support the 
position of the U.S. Government in the Viet- 
nam war. Of course the parents and loved 
ones who have boys or relatives fighting are 
not overwhelmed because there is such a 
war, but they do realize that this war being 
fought may as well be saving our country. 
In such events you can never tell what could 
happen to our great United States. 


Mrs. Elsie Long, president of the Comer 
Jones Auxiliary, VFW, Luray, Va., writes: 


We would like it known to you and your 
committee that we are in full support of our 
United States Government’s decision in the 
Vietnam war. We would like the full sup- 
port, by every means available, given to our 
fighting men, so that this war can soon close 
victoriously and our men return to their 
homes and families. This letter comes from 
a membership of 45 VFW Auxiliary wives, 
mothers, sisters, and grandmothers of Vet- 
erans who are most concerned about the at- 
titudes of the elected representatives in 
Washington who seem to be weakening in 
their efforts toward Vietnam. May they 
strengthen their efforts by knowing we are 
all behind them. 


Mrs. Marth E. Dyke, department přes- 
ident of the Ladies Auxiliary of Ohio 
writes: 


As a member of the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of Ohio, I am writing to 
let you know I support the position of the 
United States Government in Vietnam. 


A similar letter comes from Grace 
Schafer, in Santa Barbara, Calif.: 

I wish you to know that I support the 
heads of our government in their policies 
and their efforts to win the war in Vietnam. 


Mrs. Marguerite Bruce of North Holly- 
wood, Calif., writes: 

My husband and I stand behind our gov- 
ernment in its decisions and commitments. 
I am against dissenters, draft card burners, 

and draftdodgers, President John- 
son has our full support. God bless him,” 
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A Letter of Rebuttal to Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 8, 1968, the Honor- 
able Rosert F. KENNEDY made a speech 
in Chicago, in which he gave his assess- 
ment of the Vietnam situation. 

A friend and constituent of mine, Mr. 
John K. McLean, has provided me with a 
copy of a rather lengthy letter he wrote 
to Senator KENNEDY in which he rebutted 
many of the Senator’s comments on 
Vietnam. 

In an effort to provide Mr. McLean 
with the widest possible forum from 
which to present his rebuttal, I insert 
the entire text of his letter at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Hon. RoBERT F. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I have just read 
the excerpts of your Chicago speech of Feb- 
ruary 8th published in the New York Times. 
I would like to make a few comments on your 
deeply pessimistic view of the situation in 
Vietnam, which I find unsupported by 
factual ent. 

1. You state that the Viet Cong attacks on 
the cities have demonstrated that no part or 
person of South Vietnam is secure from their 
attacks. This is unfortunately true, and it will 
continue to be true until these vicious 
gangsters, who think nothing of committing 
mass murder on innocent people who want 
nothing more than to be left in peace, are 
taught that the line has been drawn and 
their depredations will not be tolerated. If 
the line is not drawn and this Oriental Mafia 
is rewarded by being handed the reins of 
power in Vietnam, as you suggest, not only 
can we expect to see a tremendous blood 
bath, as they liquidate all their past and 
potential opposition, but we can expect their 
imitators in other countries to increase the 
audacity of their operations. Thus there will 
be many countries, perhaps including even 
the United States itself, of which you will 
be able to say that no person is safe from the 
depredations of these unprincipled but 
highly disciplined mobsters. We have already 
seen in Newark and Detroit what can be 
done by relatively unplanned and unor- 
ganized guerrilla activity in our own cities. 
Imagine what can be accomplished if the 
admirers of the Viet Cong ever start operat- 
ing here in the same way they operate in 
Vietnam! 

2. You find it incredible that as many as 
20,000 out of an attacking force could have 
been killed. You base this on the assumption 
that the number of wounded must have been 
double the number killed. In one of the 
battles I participated in in the Pacific in 
World War II the enemy force numbered 
about 23,000 and as I recall no more than 
1,800 survived the battle. I find nothing 
incredible about a ratio of fatalities such 
as that claimed in the attack on the cities 
in Vietnam. The attackers were essentially 
suicide squads, and since they have been de- 
feated, it is not surprising that they suffered 
a high ratio of fatalities. 

8. You state that we are suffering from the 
illusion that we can win a war which the 
South Vietnamese cannot win for them- 
selves. Having been involved in the Pacific 
campaigns in World War II, I find this rea- 
soning very strange. It is like saying that it 
was hopeless for us to try to liberate the 
Philippines because that was something the 
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Filipinos had to do for themselves. The fact 
is that we liberated the Philippines—and 
a great deal more territory besides—without 
any substantial amount of assistance from 
the inhabitants of much of that territory. 
The same kind of defeatist talk was heard 
at times during the Korean War, especially 
when our forces were pinned down within 
the Pusan perimeter. You may recall that 
there was considerable talk at that time 
of giving up and withdrawing from Korea. 
General MacArthur was, in fact, given that 
option by President Truman. He wisely chose 
to persevere and seek a victory. No doubt 
we have seen our share of military reverses 
in Vietnam, but American and South Viet- 
namese forces have also achieved some nota- 
ble victories. Who can outlast whom? Would 
you have counseled surrender in World War 
II, when the British suffered defeat after 
defeat at Dunkirk, Dieppe, the North African 
desert, Crete, Singapore? 

4. You state that you cannot expect peo- 
ple to risk their lives and endure hardship 
unless they have a stake in their own so- 
ciety. You say, “They must have a clear 
sense of identification with their own gov- 
ernment, a belief they are participating in 
a cause worth fighting for.“ You imply that 
the South Vietnamese are not so motivated. 

I am not familiar with the empirical evi- 
dence on which you base your basic premise. 
I noted in a recent issue of the New York 
Times an account of three young Viet Cong 
found dead manacled to their machine gun. 
It would appear that their masters expected 
them to endure hardship and death, but 
they seemed to have had some doubts that 
these young boys would do all that was 
expected of them unless they were chained 
down. One would think that an army that 
used such inhuman tactics would not com- 
mand much loyalty from the men in the 
ranks and that they would all desert at the 
first opportunity. Since that does not seem 
to be the case, is it possible that there is 
more to the morale and psychology of the 
fighting man than a sense of identification 
with his own government? 

The fact is that throughout history men 
have fought bravely and to the death for gov- 
ernments in which they had no stake and 
causes in which they had no particular in- 
terest. What stake did the men who made 
up the army of Henry V have in the outcome 
of the battle of Agincourt? I don’t know 
whether Henry made a speech like the one 
Shakespeare puts in his mouth, but certainly 
Shakespeare's words give a pretty good idea 
of one of the key elements in military psy- 
chology. The cause worth fighting for was 
the cause the King thought worth fighting 
for. The King appealed to their sense of hon- 
or, their craving to be a part of a glorious 
struggle, knowing that whether they lived or 
died, succeeded or failed, their fellow coun- 
trymen and their descendants would do them 
honor, I think you are being excessively in- 
tellectual when you assume that every sol- 
dier is also a political scientist who carefully 
weighs the strong and weak points of his own 
government as he decides how much effort 
he will put into the battle. During World 
War II, I interviewed quite a few Japanese 
prisoners, I don’t recall ever meeting one who 
gave up because he realized that Japan was 
an authoritarian state that did not merit his 
allegiance and that things would be better 
if Japan were defeated by the benevolent 
and humanitarian Americans. The Japanese 
morale was amazingly high even when they 
were going down to defeat. We discovered 
that one reason they tried to avoid being 
taken prisoner was that they had been thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the notion that 
we would torture them. This suggests that 
high morale may depend not so much on the 
belief that your own government is great 
and good as on the belief that the enemy is 
infinitely worse. Perhaps the VC do a better 
job of inculcating fear and hatred than do 
the South Vietnamese. I understand that 
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prisoner interrogations frequently confirm 
that the VC soldiers have been taught to be- 
lieve that surrender would mean torture and 
death, 

5. You suggest that the recent attacks on 
the cities revealed that we have an ally in 
name only. I read in the papers that our 
Vietnamese allies performed extremely well 
in these attacks. Certainly the Hanoi propa- 
ganda that was broadcast in the early days 
of the attack suggest that they thought there 
were going to be mass defections of ARVN 
troops. I understand that not as much as a 
platoon defected. Why then denigrate the 
performance of these men? 

6. You say that it is an illusion to think 
that a military victory is in the interest of 
either us or the Vietnamese. You say it is 
the people of Vietnam who are the greatest 
losers in this continuing battle. However, 
you do not say what their loss will be if 
they lose the battle and are subjected to 
the gangster rule of Ho Chi Minh. You speak 
of the plight of the refugees in South Viet- 
nam and compare their number to 25 million 
Americans. What about the million refugees 
who fied from Ho Chi Minh’s terror and 
found safety in the South? How many people 
would have to flee the South if the gang- 
sters were to take over there—2 million, 5 
million? Where would they go? What about 
picturing 20 million Americans seeking des- 
perately to flee the U.S. to safety in Canada 
or Mexico, carrying with them nothing but 
the clothes on their backs? That is an even 
more heartrending thought than the idea 
of 25 million being temporarily displaced 
from their homes. The people of Vietnam 
will indeed be the losers if their country is 
turned over to the gangsters after so much 
blood has been spilled to stave off that take- 
over. I find it encouraging that despite the 
incessant propaganda, despite the prospect 
that the U.S. will lose heart and not per- 
severe, despite the war-weariness, the citi- 
zens of South Vietnam have shown in the 
early days of February that they are not 
willing to rally around the Viet Cong and 
give up the battle. 

7. You say that it is an illusion to think 
that our interests and the interest of South- 
east Asia are related to the outcome of the 
struggle in South Vietnam. You have erected 
your own strawman in saying that this is 
because we expect to build a Great Society 
in Southeast Asia. I don’t think those of 
us who are familiar with Asia have any illu- 
sions on that score. Our objective is very 
simple, and it is the same objective we had 
in World War II in both Europe and Asia. 
We want to show the r that we mean 
to draw the line beyond which he cannot 
step with impunity. We think it is better 
to draw it in Vietnam than in Thailand, In- 
donesia or the Philippines, just as we think 
it would have been better to have drawn 
it at the Rhineland instead of at the Polish 
Corridor in prewar Europe. 

8. Finally you see no prospect that we can 
wear away our enemy in Vietnam or destroy 
his will to fight. Lloyd Mallan recently inter- 
viewed a dozen top military figures in the 
U.S., all retired and free to speak their 
minds. He found that all thought that the 
United States could accomplish what you 
think is impossible. Moreover, they thought 
that it would take a maximum of six 
months. These generals and admirals may 
all be wrong and you may be right, but 
somehow the judgment of the military gen- 
erals commands a little more respect than 
the judgment of an ex-attorney general. 

It appears to me that you see our enemy 
in Vietnam rather differently than do some 
of us. You condemn the killing by General 
Loan of a Viet Cong terrorist, but nowhere 
in your remarks, as printed in the Times, 
do you express the least horror or resent- 
ment of the hundreds and thousands of exe- 
cutions perpetrated by the Viet Cong in their 
recent attacks on the cities. Have you no 
tears to shed for the children of the mur- 
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dered parents, the parents of the murdered 
children, for the American missionaries 
brutally massacred, for any of the human 
beings whose lives were needlessly snuffed 
out of deliberate acts of terror? How can 
you suggest that the men who direct this 
kind of “political” activity deserve to be 
dealt with across the negotiating table with 
the object of giving them the power of life 
and death over the entire population of 
South Vietnam? You are a man of great 
compassion, but where is your compassion 
for the hapless people of South Vietnam who 
have no desire to see the prison wall that 
now surrounds the northern part of their 
country extended all the way to the south- 
ern coast? Where is your compassion for the 
people of Thailand and Laos, who will have 
the terrorists knocking at their doors with 
greater frequency once the success of the 
tactics is proven in Vietnam and the Ameri- 
cans have shown themselves to be faithless 
allies and paper tigers? 

If that were to happen, we would truly 
be a country without allies, and we would 
deserve none. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN K. McLEAN. 


A POW Returns 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in January 
it was my privilege to be guest of the 
city of Wurzburg, West Germany, and its 
oberburgermeister, Dr. Helmuth Zim- 
merer. 

It was just 23 years ago today—March 
18—that some 50 kriegsgefangene, U.S. 
soldiers captured in the Battle of the 
Bulge, crouched in fear in the basement 
of an old stone house in Wurzburg. I was 
one of those prisoners. 

Overhead, wave after wave of British 
bombers roared, dropping their payloads 
of firebombs and butterfiy bombs on the 
beleaguered city, making the earth trem- 
ble with each devastating blast. 

Wurzburg, which is located on the 
Main River, is a true gingerbread city as 
seen from its port by morning. But it 
was 85 percent destroyed. More than one 
out of every five of its 100,000 citizens 
were dead. The city had been delivered 
a crushing blow 50 days before the end 
of the war. 

War is aptly described as hell on earth 
to the participants. But to me and the 
other prisoners of war there—slave la- 
borers to the National Socialists of the 
Hitler crowd—it was a demoralizing liv- 
ing death. Yet, while marching to work, 
being on the forced job and moving about 
the old city, history could not be denied 
even to a prisoner of war. 

Surviving the bombing was the majes- 
tic old Marienburg Castle, which stood 
high on the hill above the populated val- 
ley and the river. Seventeenth-century 
homes and the church spires of many 
cathedrals dotted the hillside. 

Through the years, since my escape in 
early 1945 from that Nazi POW camp, I 
wondered what had happened to Wurz- 
burg. Did it ever recover from that heavy 
bombing and high loss of life? 

Upon my return there back in January, 
I found a city that had been rebuilt— 
clearing away almost all the scars of one 
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of the most terrific bombing raids during 
the war. 

Most of the reminders of those terrible 
days of World War II were gone—like a 
destroyed page of the past. 

Still standing in all its majesty, as a 
silent witness to history, was Marienburg 
Castle, and the morning view from the 
port allowed me once again to look upon 
the gingerbread houses. 

And happily for me, the occasion was 
a much different one from those bleak 
days 23 years ago. 


Msgr. Francis P. Kowalczyk and His 
People 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Msgr. Francis P. Kowalczyk 
the people of the congressional district 
which I represent have lost an outstand- 
ing and dedicated servant of God, and 
his parishioners have lost a warm and 
loving pastor. I might add that Mon- 
signor Kowalczyk was a friend of mine 
and I mourn him personally. 

I insert an article from the Herald- 
News, of Passaic-Clifton, N.J., of March 
12, 1968, which was written by Lester 
Plosia and captures very well the es- 
sence of this great man: 

Mscr. KOWALCZYK AND His PEOPLE: He IN- 
SPIRED IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR PROGENY AT 
Hoty Rosary 
Passaic.—The big ruddy priest sat quietly 

unruffled by minor earthly quarrel. 

It was a Thursday afternoon after 71 years 
in Passaic, presiding at a meeting whose 
members were trying to breathe new life into 
an old city. 

There was some fuss about red tape in- 
volved in the downtown urban renewal proj- 
ect. The hearty man in black listened, with- 
holding comment, hoping his friends would 
find a common path. 

Something in the discord touched a deep 
well of mirth in the priest. He glanced down 
the bare table at the reporter, slouched in a 
chair next to a window overlooking Broad- 
way. 


CHEERFUL IN SPIRIT 


The oceanic sense of humanity a priest 
finds raising a generation of immigrants and 
their children burst forth. His eyes creased, 
humor welled into his face. He winked—a 
divine mischievous wink—the wink of a 
young boy growing up on the Eastside who, 
having seen it all, remains cheerful in spirit. 

It was Msgr. Francis P. Kowalcyzk’s last 
afternoon on earth, a blink of an eyelash be- 
fore his time. He was to die getting ready for 
Mass in his beloved Holy Rosary parish next 
to the river the next morning. 

His death came Friday about the time his 
personal alarm clock, Holy Rosary’s morning 
bells, tolled across the tenements and flats of 
lower Dundee and echoed across the Passaic 
River into Garfield. Ringing over their chap- 
lain for the last time, the bells punctuated 
a chapter in Passaic’s Eastside which began 
those days in the late 1890s when they built 
the Wall Street Bridge, a time when Msgr. 
Kowalczyk was born. 


BOYHOOD ON EASTSIDE 
Raised on Fourth Street, his life walked 


a ghostly path next to the Polish immigrant 
factory workers whose children and grand- 
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children are now spread out into suburbs of 
south and southwest Bergen, Clifton and 
upper Passaic County. 

His people were the Eastern Europeans 
who huddled in the tenements and two- 
family homes around Pulaski Park, trod- 
ding to the textile, rubber and paper mills on 
the nearby river before dawn broke each day. 
Speaking their language, he came out of St. 
Joseph’s parish school, rooted even deeper 
among these people. He found his niche at 
Holy Rosary, the new church by the river, 
from the day he took his holy erders. 


ERECTED YOUTH CENTER 


Opposite the church and rectory on Wall 
Street stands a white brick parish youth 
center, built in 1962 under Msgr. Kowalczyk's 
leadership. It represents the capstone of two- 
score years on the Eastside. 

“A poor family’s son could become a priest 
then, too,” recalls a neighbor from the old 
days. He pauses, recalling a little thought 
in his own mother’s heart, a thought, that he 
might choose the cloth like the Kowalczyk 
boy next door. “Father Kowalezyk was a fine 
man.” 

It was a life spent in the streets of the 
poor, making calls, furnishing spiritual sol- 
ace through hard times, building a better 
people. Over 1,500 of them called to pay re- 
spects over the weekend. They were still 
coming in yesterday and were there for his 
funeral at 10:30 this morning. 


American-Flag Air Carriers 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Aeronautics of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I am very concerned with the 
imbalance caused in our international 
travel account by U.S. residents traveling 
aboard foreign-flag ships and planes 
much more often than overseas residents 
travel to the United States on American 
carriers. 

Between July 1966 and June 1967 for 
instance, gross transportation revenue 
earned by foreign-flag carriers from U.S. 
residents exceeded that earned by U.S. 
earriers from visitors to the United 
States by $588 million—more than the 
$500 million President Johnson is seek- 
ing to cut from the Nation’s travel 
deficit. 

Obviously our balance-of-payments 
situation could be vastly improved if 
more American residents used U.S.-flag 
air carriers and ships. 

Recently I joined my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Garmatz, in introducing a 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress that every effort should 
be made to encourage American industry 
and the American public to ship and 
travel on American ships. This resolution 
was supported by all members of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee as well as many other Mem- 
bers in the House. American-flag air car- 
riers were not included because the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee has no juris- 
diction in that area. However, I call on 
the House to amend this resolution, at 
the proper time, to include U.S.-flag air 
carriers. 
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I sincerely hope the committee will act 
at an early date to report this important 
resolution. We must act now. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars annual Wash- 
ington dinner on March 12, Donald 8. 
Elfenbein, a junior at the John Harris 
High School at Harrisburg, Pa., gave his 
prize-winning speech in “The Voice of 
Democracy” contest. Young Mr. Elfen- 
bein’s superb composition and his 
masterful delivery on the theme “Free- 
dom’s Challenge” won him the respect 
of his mature and admiring audience. 
Several Members of Congress have 
called me following his excellent pres- 
entation and asked whether they could 
have a copy of this stirring address. The 
prize-winning speech is herewith 
recorded: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Donald Elfenbein) 

A crowd of eager young people stand on a 
dock waiting to board the barge which will 
carry them across the wide river. The barge 
is the Ship of Life, and the river is the 
Stream of Time. In his story, “The Other 
Side of the River,” Somerset Maugham de- 
scribes all the baggage stacked on the dock, 
which their elders insist they take with 
them. But only the young have tickets, and 
only they can decide what baggage, what 
values, what ideas they want to carry into 
the future. Were I waiting on that dock, I 
would choose to take my freedom as an 
American with me on the Ship of Life. And 
I know that if someday I am to place free- 
dom on the dock for my children to take, 
then I must guard it well—and I know that 
to prepare myself to guard my freedom, I 
must now take with me a strong and sincere 
love of freedom. 

We in America, enjoying the blessings of 
freedom must also face the dangers which 
threaten our heritage. We cannot permit a 

foe to engulf democarcy and vio- 
lently destroy the rights we hold sacred. Nor 
can we, in unconcern, permit our freedom 
to be gradually diminished from within. 
Grave threats have confronted Americans 
since the Declaration of Independence; they 
will confront us tomorrow. But by meeting 
a single challenge today, we can prepare to 
meet the dangers, and to assure the survival 
of liberty. This single challenge is for each 
American, and especially each young Ameri- 
can, to treasure, to cherish, and to prize his 
freedom above all. 

Because we Americans are accustomed to 
so much, we may value it too little. Freedom 
is all we have ever known, and we accept it 
as we accept the air we breathe. When watch- 
ing a civil rights demonstration, do we re- 
flect on our freedom to assemble? When 
wondering whether to join Dad's clothing 
business or help lift the poor out of the 
slums, do we consider that the choice is 
ours? Even swinging open the door of our 
church or closing the voting booth curtain 
behind us, do we ever pause to appreciate 
our heritage? Sut we must pause, and we 
must reflect . .. I perhaps as I face the 
motionless folds of our flag in silent medita- 
tion at the start of each school day ... you 
perhaps now, at this very moment. 

Let us all take a quiet moment to imagine 
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life if a weekend trip to New York were for- 
bidden, or the reading of Mein Kampf illegal, 
or an irate letter to our congressman impos- 
sible. And we must pause now. The realiza- 
tion that we are indeed fortunate to be free 
will be too late if it comes after our freedom 
is lost. 

As a freedom-loving young American, what 
can I do, still standing on the dock, still 
unable to defend my freedom? If now I truly 
prize my freedom, then I am strengthening 
it by defending the front line of indifference. 
But the love of liberty that I have today will 
cross the river with me and will drive me to 
guard my liberty tomorrow, in the voting 
booth and on the battlefield. 

If then I truly prize my freedom, then 
eagerly will I cast my ballot, knowing my ob- 
ligation to the preservation of freedom. If 
then I truly prize my freedom, then willingly 
will I serve in time of crisis, knowing my 
duty to the defense of freedom. 

George Washington saw no need to caution 
his countrymen, who first fought and died to 
win freedom and then forged a system to pre- 
serve it, because “the love of liberty,” in his 
words, “was interwoven with every ligament 
of (their) hearts.” Is this love of liberty in- 
terwoven with every ligament of our hearts 
today? If it is not, then we must look fear- 
fully to the future and prepare to see our 
freedom slowly chipped away, if not sud- 
denly shattered—unless we can accept free- 
dom’s challenge and meet it. The generations 
of Americans before mine, who fought for 
freedom in B and in Normandy 
have laid the love of freedom on the dock; 
now we must take it with us. Only after I and 
every young American realize that our liberty 
cannot survive unless we cherish it—only 
then will our liberty survive. 


At the dinner, I sat at a table between 
his father, Mr. Conrad Elfenbein, and 
the boy’s high school principal, Mr. Paul 
Porter, and they were both visibly moved 
by the outstanding performance of this 
young man. Not only Harrisburg, but also 
the whole State of Pennsylvania and the 
whole Nation is proud of this remarkable 
composition and eloquent delivery. We 
congratulate Donald Elfenbein for his 
outstanding contribution at a time in our 
history when some such justifiable patri- 
otism is warranted. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Give Veterans 
6-Percent Home Loans Regardless of 
Regular Mortgage Interest Rate 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to establish a 
program which will assure our Nation’s 
veterans of mortgage loans at a rate 
of interest not in excess of 6 percent. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, will authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
make direct loans to veterans purchas- 
ing homes in metropolitan areas when 
the Administrator determines that pri- 
vate capital is not generally available. 
At present, such loans can only be made 
in rural areas, small cities, and towns. 
The interest rate on such direct loans, 
as provided for by my bill, would not 
exceed 6 percent. I would like to empha- 
size that the Federal loan would be made 
only where private financing is not avail- 
able at 6 percent. 
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I am mindful that some people will 
say that we cannot afford this program 
in such a tight budget year, but I would 
like to point to other and far more ex- 
pensive programs which are being newly 
proposed this year. In the 1968 housing 
bill, for example, the President has pro- 
posed a program whereby the poor would 
be encouraged to seek homeownership by 
subsidies which would reduce their mort- 
gage interest rate to 1 percent. Clearly, 
if we can reduce these rates to 1 percent, 
we certainly can afford to make sure that 
our deserving veterans are able to obtain 
loans at 6 percent. 


The Stalled Anticrime Bill 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Bernardino Sun pointed out in a recent 
editorial that, despite the national con- 
cern over crime, Congress has failed to 
act on a major anticrime bill: the pro- 
posed Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act. 

The bill is one that should not be al- 
lowed to die, the Sun declared, observing 
that every day of delay increases the 
cost we pay for crime. 

I endorse the Sun’s comments and in- 
clude the editorial in its entirety: 

{From the San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun, 
February 20, 1968] 
THAT STALLED ANTICRIME BILL 


Despite all the public concern over crime, 
Congress has not implemented any part of 
the major federal program proposed by the 
President’s Crime Commission one year ago. 

The commission was a blue-ribbon panel 
which undertook a searching examination of 
crime, submitting a 340-page study which 
included more than 200 specific recommenda- 
tions for action at the federal, state and local 
levels. 

The report has had considerable impact 
across the nation, even though Congress has 
been slow to act. Prof. James Vorenberg of 
Harvard Law School, who was executive di- 
rector of the commission, says that in travels 
around the nation he found the report ex- 
tensively used by police departments and 
by the 25 states which have set up planning 
committees to outline major anticrime pro- 


grams. 

The Government Printing Office said that 
as of Feb. 2, a total of 193,190 copies of the 
report had been sotd with heavy buying or- 
ders still arriving daily. That total is in ad- 
dition to the 40,000 copies the commission 
gave away to police departments, the press 
and other interested persons. 

The commission’s key recommendation, 
calling for substantial federal aid to local 
police departments, is embodied in an admin- 
istration bill now stalled in the Senate. The 
bill passed the House last August, but has 
since been bogged down in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, where members are wran- 
gling over wiretapping and the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. 

The bill is one that should not be allowed 
to die. The need to update the quality of 
scientific equipment for the police, the need 
for better trained and better qualified police 
personnel is imperative. 

Every day that the Senate delays boosts 
the amount that the nation pays for crime. 
The senators should get on with the job. 
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Free Market for Domestic Gold Industry 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Representative of the 
Second Congressional District which gave 
the State of California its nickname of 
the “Golden State,” I am tremendously 
pleased by the action taken by the gold 
pool nations and our own Treasury De- 
partment this weekend, for I believe that 
it rights a wrong which has been en- 
forced for more than three decades. 

This action achieves a goal for which 
I have worked since I first came to Con- 
gress more than 9 years ago, for it estab- 
lishes a free market for the domestic gold 
industry of this Nation. It does this by 
separating gold used for monetary pur- 
poses from that which is consumed by 
industry, science, commerce, arts, and 
crafts. 

As a result of this weekend’s action, 
effective immediately the U.S. Treasury 
will no longer sell its gold stock reserves 
to commercial sources for these purposes. 
Instead, commercial and industrial users 
of gold will purchase this commodity 
from gold refineries at whatever price the 
commercial market will bear. 

This is a tremendous step forward as 
far as the Nation is concerned for two 
reasons: First of all, domestic com- 
mercial users withdrew from the Treas- 
ury last year $158,000,000 worth of gold 
which, of course, contributed to the 
downward trend of the Treasury gold 
reserves. Second, the action to separate 
monetary gold from that used by indus- 
try and commerce, in effect establishes 
a free market for domestic gold being 
used for commercial purposes. This will 
be of tremendous value to the gold mining 
industry of our Nation for it places it on 
the same footing that all other 
minerals—and I might say all other com- 
modities—have been on for years. 

The old policy of tying the price of gold 
used for industry, commerce, science, and 
arts, to the arbitrarily established mone- 
tary figure of $35 an ounce, strangled 
our domestic gold industry, for this in- 
dustry could not in any way hope to sur- 
vive when shackled with prices which 
were established in the depths of the de- 
pression 30-some years ago. 

None of us, I am certain, would want 
to try to exist today on incomes which 
had been fixed since the late 1930’s. This 
is what the Federal Government has been 
asking the gold industry to do. This gross 
injustice I have been fighting for many 
years. And this is what I believe is cor- 
rected as a result of the action taken this 
weekend to let industrial and commercial 
gold sales seek their own dollar level on 
the free and open market. 

The importance of this to the State of 
California and the Second Congressional 
District is readily shown, for gold is Cali- 
fornia’s best known metallic mineral 
commodity. Since 1848 the State has been 
the source of more than 106 million fine 
ounces valued at more than $2.4 billion, 
at the prices in effect when the gold was 
mined, making it the most productive 
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State in the Nation. Even at the present 
price of $35 per ounce, the total output 
would be valued at more than $3.7 billion. 
Gold mining was a major industry in the 
State for nearly a century. In 1940, Cali- 
fornia’s gold mines yielded more than $50 
million and employed nearly 14,000 men. 
In 1965 the output was only $2,170,000, 
and the industry employed less than 100 
men. Although world gold production has 
reached annual alltime highs in recent 
years, U.S. production, especially that of 
California, has diminished greatly. This 
diminishing trend is attributable mainly 
to greatly increased costs coupled with a 
fixed price of $35 per ounce established 
by the U.S. Treasury in 1934. 

It, of course, is impossible at this point 
to estimate the economic impact of the 
establishment of a free market for indus- 
trial and commercial gold because no one 
can foresee the price levels that the gold 
will reach when operating in a free trade. 
However, I feel that the actions which we 
consider here today are momentous be- 
cause they remove from this industry the 
chains of arbitrary, unrealistic Govern- 
ment regulations. The gold mining in- 
dustry now has the opportunity for the 
first time in many, many years to stand 
on its own two feet. 


Those Who Would Have Us Get Out of 
Vietnam Are Thinking Only of Today 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 1, 1968, there appeared in the 
Boston Herald-Traveler an article writ- 
ten by the very learned and distinguished 
Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow of Temple B’nai 
Moshe in Boston, Mass. Rabbi Shubow’s 
letter to the editor is timely and of great 
importance to all who desire to under- 
stand the real meaning of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

I am pleased to commend Rabbi Shu- 
bow’s article to the Members of the 
House: 


THOsE WHO WovuLp Have Us Ger Our or 
VIETNAM ARE THINKING ONLY oF TODAY 


For several years the U.S. government and 
the American people have been gradually 
drawn deeper and deeper into the quicksands 
of a mortal struggle with a ruthless, godless, 
fanatical foe in Vietnam which has indeed 
taken a heavy toll of our own gallant heroes. 

It is very easy now for the post eventum 
wiseacres among us to shout: “I told you so, 
we should never have been there in the first 
place.” Apparently these gentlemen, includ- 
ing distinguished and learned professors of 
economics, of political science and of the law, 
are eager to counsel President Johnson to 
get out and as speedily as possible, because 
the going is very tough and because the 
enemy repudiates all honest efforts at peace, 
and because we have no reason to be there 
in the first place. 

These advisers apparently think only of 
today; they have no regard for the morrow; 
they refuse to realize why America has 
chosen to be in Southeast Asia and to risk 
life, limb and vast fortunes in a sincere effort 
to contain Communism. 

Some suggest that we should have left the 
Asiatics to their own devices, for in the long 
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run communism would rot and all its follow- 
ers would corrode with it and would even- 
tually come begging for help, food and pro- 
tection from the Western world. There may 
be a modicum of truth in this approach, Our 
generation might have been spared for a few 
years the ominous days of an inevitable 
future. 

But when the next generation or the next 
decade would inevitably be confronted by a 
fanatical horde of oriental Communists to 
whom life is cheap, human values non-ex- 
istent, the moral law without validity, faith 
in a God of Justice and Righteousness a mere 
fantasy and conspiracy, as the Communists 
have preached and written, when such a time 
might come for a final showdown as to whom 
belongs the earth, the West might be much 
weaker, more fretful and because of self- 
indulgence, possibly deprived of the neces- 
sary strength of character, faith in our own 
civilization and in our own love of country, 
so that life a self-indulgent Carthage, we 
might readily collapse before a mighty Rome. 

It is horrifying and incredible to hear the 
illustrious Prof. Galbraith pronounce in ad- 
vance the death of the South Vietnamese 
army “within a few weeks,” the disappear- 
ance of the South Vietnamese government 
and the flight into the jungle and into the 
woods of a vast majority of the South 
Vietnamese population in order to join the 
Vietcong. I hazard to state that the very re- 
verse is happening and will happen; even the 
lukewarm South Vietnamese have had a real 
taste of the ferocity and fury that they can 
expect from the Vietcong. 

We will and we must inevitably triumph 
against the Communist conspirators whose 
bidding the North Vietnamese are now doing 
and we will overcome those elements in 
American life that give aid and comfort to a 
mortal enemy that seeks to destroy President 
Johnson and to demoralize our people. I can 
forsee a great inevitable victory for the Ma- 
rines and the G.I.’s if only we stand by them 
and do not snipe at them from the rear and 
do not stab them in the back. 

I prefer to follow the advice of Prof. I. Mil- 
ton Sacks, a specialist in Vietnam matters, 
because he has an abiding sympathy for 
President Johnson and his administration 
and is thoroughly opposed to those who seek 
to embarrass the President, to ridicule our 
government, to shake our faith in the Penta- 
gon and in the gifted generals who help the 
President guide his policy. He predicts cor- 
rectly that there is no other course of action 
posible for America and its allies but to 
finish the task to which it has put its hand 
with honor, with grace, with readiness for 
self-sacrifice and thus avert the inevitable 
greater calamity that may face the world in 
our nuclear age. 

Prof. Galbraith suggests we stop the bomb- 
ing; this is ludicrous for we saw what hap- 
pened when hostilities were halted to help 
usher in the Year of the Monkey. Prof. Gal- 
braith suggests “the most dignified exit pos- 
sible.” We thank God he does not suggest 
a cowardly retreat and immediate flight from 
our sworn responsibility. There is only one 
way, the way of honor, courage, zeal—yes 
fanaticism—and faith in the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy to save Vietnam and the 
freedom of the world. 


The “Pueblo”—How Long, Mr. President? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
56th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 


March 18, 1968 
Needed: Counsel for the Victims 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Barron's 
Weekly for March 4 carries a most in- 
formative and enlightening article on the 
use of taxpayers’ funds to handcuff so- 
ue from controlling the criminal ele- 
ment. 

Looks like the simplest answer to safe 
streets and crime control is not more 
taxes but merely to cut off the OEO crime 
subsidies. 

I include the Barron’s article by Shir- 
ley Scheibla as follows: 


COUNSEL FOR THE OFFENSE: OEO's LEGAL 
SERVICES PROGRAM UNDERMINES LAW AND 
ORDER 

(By Shirley Scheibla) 

“We either make the law and the legal 
system work fairly for poor people—and 
make them believe it does—or our cities will 
be burned down from the fires ignited by a 
‘brooding sense of injustice.’” (Earl Johnson, 
Jr., Director, Legal Services Program, Office 
of Economic Opportunity.) 

WASHINGTON.—In suits financed by the 
War on Poverty, lawyers for the “poor” have 
sought to persuade U.S. district courts in 
Newark and Philadelphia to appoint federal 
receivers to run the local police departments 
as a means of eliminating “police brutality.” 

The Philadelphia suit also asked the court 
to nullify state laws against carrying con- 
cealed deadly weapons, sedition, riot, con- 
spiracy, loitering and obstructing justice. 
The Newark case further calls for the court 
to direct the Newark police to cease engaging 
in “violence, intimidation and humiliation” 
and to stop compiling dossiers on civil rights 
groups. 

FBI DIRECTOR OPPOSES 

FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover views the 
legal moves as part of a scheme to under- 
mine and destroy local law enforcement and 
to substitute a national police force. “Amer- 
ica,” he declares, “has no place for, nor does 
it need, a national police force. . Law- 
abiding citizens and local officials should 
vigorously oppose concerted attacks against 
law enforcement and the devious moves to 
negate local authority and replace it with 
federal police power.” 

The cases are just two of a good many 
highly questionable moves that have been 
made under the Legal Services Program of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. In vir- 
tually every riot-torn city, LSP lawyers have 
devoted an extraordinary amount of time 
and money to defending alleged rioters. Evi- 
dence obtained by Congressional investiga- 
tors indicates that the director of Newark’s 
LSP played a leading role in that city’s riot 
last summer which resulted in 25 persons 
killed, 725 injured and property damage esti- 
mated at $10 million. (The Newark LSP says 
it “is a pioneer program.“) 

LSP personnel also have advocated non- 
cooperation with police, organized rent 
strikes, defended alleged dope addicts and 
challenged statutes aimed at discouraging 
immorality. With federal funds, they have 
launched a flood of suits against various 
government agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Labor and local public housing au- 
thorities. And they are successfully using 
the courts to establish new welfare law which 
stresses the recipients’ “rights.” In addition, 
they have been accused of violating legal 
ethics and handling cases on behalf of those 
who could afford to retain their own counsel. 

CIVIL CASES 


Nowhere is the program mentioned in the 
Economic Opportunity Act, or in any other 
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law. OEO, however, sees LSP as a legitimate 
function 01 community action programs 
which the Act does authorize. 

The program at first won proponents with 
the idea that it would protect the poor 
against unscrupulous merchants, finance 
companies and slumlords. Public defenders 
and legal aid societies, said OEO officials, are 
chiefly concerned with criminal cases involv- 
ing the poor as defendants. LSP, so the argu- 
ment went, would give the poor the chance to 
initiate civil cases to redress legitimate 
grievances. Thus they would come to view 
the law as friend rather than enemy, and 
more of them would become law-abiding. 

Through such arguments the LSP won en- 
dorsement by the American Bar Association 
and U.S. Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, 
as well as many other distinguished judges 
and lawyers. With scant opposition, LSP was 
able to launch operations on a wide scale. 
Today some 1,800 lawyers, and numerous 
assistants, operate out of 850 offices in 48 
states. No fees are charged; salaries for all 
are paid by OEO. It spent $27 million on LSP 
in fiscal 67 and has budgeted $36 million 
for this fiscal year (and $42 million for next 
year). 

As the program swings into action on a 
wide scale, however, the original intent has 
begun to change. Earl Johnson, Jr., LSP di- 
rector for OEO, states flatly, “The primary 
goal of the War on Poverty's Legal Service 
Program should be law reform achieved by 
significant test cases that can revise the 
structure of the world in which the poor 
live.” 

TAIL-GATING CABBY 

In Newark, the program seems to have 
changed the city’s structure. Here is the story 
of LSP work in that city, which so far has 
cost the U.S, $700,000. According to a staff 
report of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, last July 12 a cab driver named 
John William Smith was tailgating a police 
car and then passed it on the wrong side. 
When stopped, he responded with loud and 
obscene language. When he resisted arrest, 
police used force to subdue him, 

Within an hour after Mr. Smith’s arrest, a 
large crowd gathered outside the police sta- 
tion. According to OEO, Oliver Lofton, di- 
rector of the Newark LSP, tried to persuade 
the crowd to turn its energies toward demon- 
strating peacefully at City Hall. However, 
both Newark Police Director Dominick Spina 
and Donald Malafronte, administrative as- 
sistant to Newark Mayor Hugh Addonizio, 
told House Committee investigators that Mr. 
Lofton harangued the crowd for 45 min- 
utes on police brutality. Moments after his 
speech ended, the riots began. A Molotov 
cocktail landed on the police building, and 
the crowd threw stones and bottles at police 
cars. 

Leonard Kowalewski, a Newark policeman 
and head of the New Jersey Fraternal Order 
of Policemen, gave details on Mr. Lofton’s 
plans to move the demonstration to City 
Hall. Mr. Kowalewski testified before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that within an 
hour after the cab driver’s arrest 75 cabs 
lined up in the vicinity of the Fourth Pre- 
cinct police station to carry people down- 
town. “Now I fail to understand,” Mr. Ko- 
walewski testified, “how you can get 75 taxi- 
cabs lined up within one hour if something 
or other wasn’t pre-arranged.” 


“DESIGN AND PLAN” 


Edward G. D’Allesandro, counsel to the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Asoclation, Local No. 
8, subsequently wrote the Essex County 
prosecutor that the organization of the dem- 
onstration so soon after the arrest of the cab 
driver gives “prima facie evidence of a design 
and plan.“ 

While the Newark riots still raged, Wash- 
ington’s Evening Star quoted Mr. Lofton as 
saying they were caused by “racist, brutal 
white cops and a mayor who refused to work 
with poor, helpless, frustrated people.” He 
added, according to the Star, that the riots 
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“will be a solidifying factor for the Negro 
community.” (At last report, the LSP was 
seeking signatures to a petition to remove 
the mayor from office.) 

Several days after the Newark disaster, Mr. 
Lofton declared on television: “I don’t look 
upon the antisocial behavior as a riot. 
We are now reaping the poison harvest of 
300 years of history, and what we really see 
here is the voice of the people revolting 
against an unjust system. . If somebody 
doesn't get together and bring some pressure 
to bear upon that City Hall, we're going to 
have riot after riot in this city.” 

Apparently ignoring the idea that the LSP 
was supposed to give free legal help to the 
poor primarily in civil cases, Mr. Lofton im- 
mediately offered its services to Mr. Smith, 
the cab driver. The latter accepted the offer 
and filed charges against the arresting po- 
licemen for kidnaping, filing a false police 
report, atrocious assault and battery and 
attempt to commit murder with a deadly 
weapon. 

Mr. D'Alessandro noted, “The case of the 
cab driver is a criminal one, and the Public 
Defender would be the proper agency to rep- 
resent indigents, if in fact John William 
Smith is indigent.” 


OEO AWARD 


As for Mr. Lofton, the governor of New 
Jersey appointed him to a special commis- 
sion to investigate the Newark riots (which 
ran into a storm of criticism when it re- 
ported they were not organized). OEO gave 
the Newark LSP a special award for out- 
standing performance of duty. Distinction is 
nothing new for Mr. Lofton; in 1961 and 1962 
he served as legal assistant to Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, then U.S. Deputy Attorney 
General. 

In an investigation of the role of the LSP 
in the Newark riots, the Committee on Law 
and Poverty of the New Jersey Bar Associa- 
tion found that, “The entire resources of the 
Newark LSP and the Public Defender of the 
state of New Jersey and Mr. Howard H. Kes- 
tin, (New Jersey) director of legal services of 
the OEO, were thereafter marshaled to pro- 
vide legal services for those persons who had 
been arrested in the course of the Newark 
riots.” (At OEO headquarters Information 
Officer Edward O’Hara is not sure whether 
this included the defense of Newark anti- 
poverty worker Charles McGray and Black 
Arts Theater playwright LeRoi Jones, who 
were arrested in Newark for firing rifles from 
a car in the middle of the riot.) 

LSP lawyers have defended alleged rioters 
on an even greater scale. Earl Johnson, Jr., 
director of LSP for OEO, told the American 
Bar Association last August: “Soon over a 
score of Legal Services attorneys from all 
over New Jersey were busily engaged in rep- 
resenting arrestees. Similarly, in Detroit, a 
team of Legal Services lawyers and volun- 
teers from the bar labored mightily to pro- 
vide representation to the thousands of per- 
sons arrested in that city’s riots. And the 
experience has been repeated in almost every 
city where riots have broken out.” 

BAIL FUND 


In response to charges that the LSP raised 
bail for persons arrested in connection with 
the riots, the committee said private con- 
tributors set up a special trust fund to fur- 
nish bail. It explained: “For convenience, the 
specially contributed funds were deposited 
in a Newark LSP bank account for the New- 
ark LSP but were treated separately from 
the project's own funds. We have been un- 
able to uncover any evidence substantiating 
the charge that funds originating from the 
federal government were used to provide 
bail.” The committee did not question the 
propriety of having the LSP administer such 
funds. 

The committee also failed to question the 
distribution of leaflets in Newark by the LSP 
jointly with the American Civil Liberties 
Union, although New Jersey Deputy Attorney 
General Joseph Hoffman called them (ac- 
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cording to The New York Times) “irrespon- 
sible, legally unethical and what might well 
constitute incitement to riot.” The leaflets 
urged all witnesses of police brutality to con- 
tact either the LSP or the ACLU. 

The committee did note that the Newark 
LSP received, reviewed and analyzed 247 
statements and affidavits dealing with 
charges of police brutality. “Even if all of 
them were without merit, it was necessary 
that they be received and processed. . It 
was the obligation of the Newark LSP to re- 
ceive and process these complaints, just as it 
was the duty of the police to preserve law 
and order,” the committee declared. 

Any evidence gathered in this way presum- 
ably will be used in the suit to turn the 
Newark police department over to a federal 
receiver. The suit was filed Jointly by the 
LSP and the ACLU. According to The Wash- 
ington Post, Arthur A. Kinoy is a chief 
adviser in the case. 

DISRUPTS HEARINGS 

Mr. Kinoy made the front pages in August 
1966, when he disrupted a hearing of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and was ejected. The courts subsequently 
found him guilty of disorderly conduct. Ac- 
cording to HUAC, Mr. Kinoy is vice president 
of the National Lawyers Guild, which it has 
cited as a Communist front, and also serves 
as attorney for the W.E.B. Du Bois Clubs, 
which J. Edgar Hoover has identified as a 
youth project of the Communist Party USA. 

The New Jersey Bar Association Commit- 
tee also found nothing wrong with LSP 
lawyers being on the scene and giving legal 
advice to people it said were peacefully 
picketing the Clinton Hall Meat Market in 
Newark. However, the aforementioned Mr. 
Kowalewski told the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that the pickets were lying in the 
streets and disrupting traffic. He said that 
after some of the agitators were arrested, the 
judge released them on their own recog- 
nizance with the understanding they were 
not to go back and demonstrate until the 
courts decided the matter. “These very same 
people were back out in line the very next 
day” and LSP attorneys were right there to 
protect them, Mr. Kowalewski declared. 

A demonstration also is the basis for a 
joint suit by the Philadelphia LSP, known 
there as Community Legal Services, Inc., and 
Mr. Kinoy’s law firm, Kunstler, Kunstler & 
Kinoy. They urged a federal takeover of the 
city police department because of alleged 
police brutality in connection with a dem- 
onstration of 3,500 Negro students at Phidel- 
phia’s Board of Education Building last De- 
cember 9. (The case now has been thrown 
out of court.) 

Testifying in his defense, Police Commis- 
sioner Frank L. Rizzo said the demonstration 
was “a howling mob of completely undis- 
ciplined men and women, or minors in age 
but adults in physical stature.” He said he 
feared they would burn the city down if the 
police didn’t act. 

Before the case was dismissed, four Phila- 
delphia lawyers have filed suit in Common 
Pleas Court for an injunction to stop CLS 
from proceeding with the suit. They are 
Samuel Smith, Lenard L. Wolfe, John A. 
Popola and Neil Carver. They alleged that 
some of the eight plaintiffs failed to meet 
standards for indigency to qualify them for 
CLS aid, since income runs as high as $15,000 
per year. Moreover, the lawyers charged that 
CLS activities violate the canons of ethics 
of the American, Pennsylvania and Philadel- 
phia bar associations. 

In Indianapolis the local LSP (Indianapolis 
Legal Services Organization) distributed sev- 
eral thousand cards in the city’s low-income 
neighborhoods giving advice on the art of 
non-cooperation with the police. 

In California, the LSP, known there as 
California Rural Legal Assistance, has been 
helping the leftist United Farm Workers. 
That’s a union headed by Cesar Chavez, who, 
according to Senator George Murphy (R., 
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Calif.), is a member of the CRLA board of 
trustees. A report of the Alabama Leigslative 
Commission to Preserve the Peace, a branch 
of the Alabama State Legislature, says the 
union was created in 1965 with the help of 
known Communists. CRLA won re-instate- 
ment and back pay for nine of Mr. Chavez’ 
organizers who allegedly were fired for union 
activity. 

CRLA also brought suit against U.S. Sec- 
retary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz to block 
his approval last fall of the employment of 
8,100 Mexicans to harvest crops in Califor- 
nia’s northern San Joaquin valley. The suit 
was dismissed after a settlement giving CRLA 
a voice in importation of the workers. Still, 
Senator Murphy conisdered it odd to find two 
taxpayer-financed agencies battling each 
other in court. 

Clashing with other aims of the govern- 
ment in court has become routine for LSP. 
In New York City, for instance, LSP has sev- 
eral cases pending against the local public 
housing authority. The suits challenge re- 
fusals to rent to unwed mothers and evic- 
tions of tenants for undesirable behavior. 


WELFARE PAYMENTS 


Some of LSP’s most spectacular suits 
against federal agencies involve welfare pay- 
ments. In U.S. district courts in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia, LSP attorneys have gained rul- 
ings eliminating all residency requirements 
for welfare payments. The cases inspired the 
following comments from Representative 
Joel T. Broyhill (D., Va.): “Instead of pro- 
tecting the interests of the American people 
who employ them, they (LSP attorneys) di- 
rected their efforts toward destruction of the 
safeguards of our society. 

“They sought to have all welfare resi- 
dency requirements, both state and federal, 
declared unconstitutional. They are suceed- 
ing.” 

At OEO headquarters here officials are 
gleeful at the prospect of winning similar 
victories in all the estimated 40 states which 
have residency requirements for welfare pay- 
ments. 

LSPs also are winning some startling and 
far-reaching decisions in the field of housing 
code violations, which city governments are 
supposed to enforce. Last month the LSP 
won a decision at the D.C. Court of Appeals 
which held a landlord cannot evict a tenant 
for nonpayment of rent if the housing was 
in violation of the D.C. housing code at the 
time of rental. The property in question had 
a broken railing, clogged commode and in- 
adequate ceiling height in the basement. LSP 
argued that these conditions violated the 
housing code and made the rental contract 
invalid. 

Said LSP national director Johnson: “Since 
it is binding on all landlord-tenant cases in 
D.C., it improves the rights and economic 
condition of the estimated 28,000 residents of 
more than 100,000 dwelling units in D.C. 
found to be in violation of the housing code. 
It also has precedent value outside D.C.” 

RENT STRIKES 

The decision undoubtedly will strengthen 
LSP in carrying out its announced policy of 
encouraging rent strikes “to encourage the 
rights of tenants to withhold rent when 
their housing is in bad condition.” 

Barron's asked Donald Stocks, deputy di- 
rector of LSP at OEO, how it would help poor 
people to bankrupt many landlords through 
such practices. He said he believes the an- 
swer is for the government to finance slum 
housing. 

Back in 1966, Robert Kirk Walker, presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Bar Association, 

that enco rent strikes was 
tantamount to inciting social revolution. E. 
Clinton Bamberger, Jr., then director of LSP 
at OEO headquarters, answered “There’s go- 
ing to be a change in this country. If the 
lawyers want to watch it and not participate 
in it, that’s your decision.” 
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Those who criticize LSP for battling stat- 
utes aimed at discouraging immorality cite 
specific cases. In Atlantic City, the LSP is 
challenging the constitutionality of the New 
Jersey Narcotics Act and has brought suit 
on behalf of Alfred Washington, a leader of 
the Afro-American Unity Movement, and two 
others, Joseph Ruiz and Frank Minio. Ac- 
cording to J. Edgar Hoover, the Movement 
was formed by the late Malcolm X and 
branched off from the Black Muslims, who 
advocate a separate black nation. On be- 
half of Mr. Washington and Messrs. Ruiz 
and Mino, LSP is contesting the state law 
requiring dope addicts or users to register 
with the police. 

As the foregoing indicates, LSP is much 
more interested in changing laws than in 
handling individual hardship cases. To focus 
attention on what OEO officials call “poverty 
law,” the agency this year made grants to 11 
universities for special efforts in that field. 
They ranged from $64,000 to wh 
University Law Center to $352,000 to the 
University of Detroit. 


SEEK COURT REVIEW 


Still, as it bulldozes down the road to 
revolution, the LSP is encountering some op- 
position, The four afore-mentioned Phila- 
delphia lawyers are petitioning the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court to review the charter 
of the Philadelphia LSP. It provides, they 
say, for a board of directors, a voting majority 
of which may be non-lawyers, who will hire, 
fire and control the practice of law by their 
employes. The practice of law by a corpora- 
tion, they contend, is unlawful. 

The Florida Bar Association has endorsed 
a resolution noting that the LSP is not au- 
thorized in anti-poverty legislation, and 
“therefore is deficient in providing any safe- 
guards to adequately protect the persons to 
be served, the public in general and the legal 
profession.” 

The Council of the North Carolina State 
Bar says lawyers on the payrolls of organiza- 
tions financed by OEO must accept directions 
in accordance with the agency's guidelines, 
thereby endangering the traditional attor- 
ney-client confidential relationship. More- 
over, it points out that OEO is free to change 
indigency standards at will, “so that, con- 
ceivably, most if not all of the people in this 
country would eventually be entitled to re- 
ceive free legal services.” 

The council gives the following warning: 
“The Legal Services Program as so constituted 
would seriously cripple or destroy the inde- 
pendence of the legal profession. The con- 
cern of the lawyers is not just for lawyers, but 
for the citizens of this state and nation of 
all races and creeds and all walks of life. 
It is their freedom which is at stake 
and it is vitally important to them that a 
free and independent legal profession is not 
killed or seriously crippled.” 


Thankful 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Athens, Tex., Daily Review com- 
mented on the debits and the assets of 
this modern United States, and the edi- 
torial was so fine that it has been widely 
reprinted. One of the daily newspapers in 
the First Congressional District of Ar- 
kansas, the Paragould Daily Press, car- 
ried the editorial in its February 27 issue. 

It is a pleasure to bring this powerful 
comment from the hometown newspaper 
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of our colleague, the Honorable JOHN 
Dowpy, to the attention of the Congress. 


THANKFUL 


The Athens (Tex.) Daily Review reflects: 

Sometimes when we think about the big 
bite Uncle Sam gets out of each paycheck, 
the waste in government, the unrest in our 
nation, the foreign entanglements and all 
we begin to wonder... 

Then we think of all the fine characteris- 
tics of this nation. And we are especially 
glad that we live in a rural area that is 
relatively free of a number of the problems 
that face the huge metropolis. 

Among the things the people of this coun- 
try have a right to be proud of is the fact 
that with only seven percent of the earth's 
surface the people of this nation who com- 
prise only six percent of the population are 
able to produce one-third of the world’s 
goods and services. A nation that can do this 
is a good nation. Because of the many free- 
doms we do enjoy, because of the abundance 
of life, the opportunity that we have and for 
any one of a hundred other reasons there 
are millions of people throughout the world 
who would give anything to make their home 
in this land. 

We take so many of these things for 
granted. Do you realize that we have the 
highest income per person; we produce one- 
fourth of the total steel; we have one-third 
of all surfaced roads; three-fifths of the 
world’s automobiles; one out of every three 
college students is a U.S. citizen; we have 
one-third of the electric power; and no power 
on earth matches ours industrially or 
militarily. 

We can’t all be shirkers. And anyone who 
thinks the day of opportunity has passed, is 
out of his mind. It may be more competitive, 
but the opportunity to get ahead was never 
better in any nation at any time than it is 
today in the good old U.S.A. 


A Positive Approach to the Travel 
Deficit 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, you know 
that as Representative of one of the 
tourist areas in the United 
States, I have vigorously worked for the 
adoption of a positive approach to solv- 
ing our Nation’s “travel deficit.” I have 
been greatly concerned about our failure 
to make the most of our opportunities to 
attract foreign visitors to this magnifi- 
cent country, particularly our failure to 
provide adequate funding for the US. 
Travel Service and its overseas travel 
promotion program. 

To help remedy this situation I intro- 
duced H.R. 3934 to provide the necessary 
funding and strengthen the U.S. Travel 
Service’s capacity for stimulating tour- 
ism here. Now we are being asked to sup- 
port restrictive legislation to retard in- 
ternational travel rather than promote 
travel to this country. I cannot support 
this restrictive course when I know we 
have not tried the positive approach of 
an adequate travel promotion program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation is asking that 
we try the positive approach rather than 
take the step of imposing burdensome 
and unnecessary restrictions. The Amer- 
ican Society of Travel Agents, Inc., has 
registered its views in support of the pos- 
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itive effort embodied in my legislation, 
and I insert in the Record the associa- 
tion’s letter to the Honorable chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of February 19, 1968, to this effect. 

The press, too, has found much lack- 
ing in the negative proposals to restrict 
travel. To enable my colleagues to have 
the benefit of the many articles published 
on this subject, I also enclose a sampling 
of editorial views supporting a posi- 
tive approach to remedying the “travel 
deficit.” 

I believe that these materials show 
that the Nation strongly favors legisla- 
tion such as I have offered to encourage 
more visitors to come to the United 
States. 

The material referred to follows: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAVEL AGENTS, INC. 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1968. 
Re: Proposed Travel Restrictions. 
Hon, WILBUR MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 19, 1968, 
I had the privilege of appearing before your 
Committee on behalf of the American So- 
ciety of Travel Agents, Inc. (ASTA) in con- 
nection with the Committee’s consideration 
of certain proposals by the Secretary of the 
Treasury designed to deal with the so-called 
tourist deficit and our balance of payments. 
During the course of my appearance before 
the Committee, certain questions were raised 
and requests were made for additional data. 
This letter and the attachments are intended 
to answer those questions and supply the 
information requested. We would appreciate 
it if this letter could be included in the 
record of the hearings. 

At the outset, since there does not appear 
to be a clear understanding as to the role of 
the travel agent in the United States, the 
structure of the industry, the manner in 
which it represents the public and the car- 
riers and its method of compensation, we 
have prepared the following explanation. 

A travel agent is a person, firm, corpora- 
tion or other business entity engaged in the 
business of arranging transportation and 
travel facilities for others for a commission 
fee or other valuable consideration. 

A tour operator is a travel agent who 
gathers together the transportation and tra- 
vel facility ingredients including lodging, 
sightseeing, transfers between hotel and rail 
or bus depots or airports. Other items such 
as meals and entertainment may also be in- 
cluded in the tour. The tour may be a pack- 
age tour which is pre-arranged and designed 
to fit the requirements of a wide variety of 
travelers. Some cater to s interest 
groups, such as skiing enthusiasts, art lovers, 
etc. 

Package tours may be either escorted or 
unescorted. An escorted tour involves the as- 
sistance of an experienced tour director trav- 
eling with the group who handles all basic 
details—hotel reservations, transportations, 
sightseeing, baggage, customs, language in- 
terpretation where necessary, etc. There are 
also group tours for persons who wish to tra- 
vel together, and there is the individual in- 
dependent itinerary which is specially devel- 
oped to reflect the individual needs and 
tastes of the client. 

The retail travel agent is a travel agent 
who sells directly to his clients and does not 
market tours through other outlets. The 
wholesale-retail travel agent operates tours 
which he sells through his own retail facili- 
ties directly to his own clients and also 
markets these tours through other travel 
agents and carrier facilities. The wholesale 
travel agent does not sell directly to the 
public, but merchandises his tours through 
other travel agents and carrier facilities. 
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Tours are promoted through the medium of 
advertising, printed folders, etc. 

Carriers have formed Conferences which 
are associations of those carriers having com- 
mon interests. These carriers through the 
medium of adopting resolutions which are 
approved by the appropriate regulatory body 
of the Federal Government, promulgate 
procedures and regulations governing travel 
agents. Such regulations also govern the ap- 
proval of travel agents by the Conferences, 
their appointment by the carriers and their 
retention as approved and appointed travel 
agents. The conference regulations also gov- 
ern the rate of commission that carriers who 
are members of the respective Conferences 
pay travel agents. In this respect, a principal 
agency relationship exists between the car- 
riers and the travel agents whom they ap- 
point as their sales outlets. 

The Conferences are Air Traffic Conference 
(ATC)—this is an association of the sched- 
uled domestic airlines. 

International Air Transport Association 
(IATA)—this is an association of U.S. and 
foreign flag carriers providing airline serv- 
ice between the United States and foreign 
destinations. 

Trans-Atlantic Passenger Steamship Con- 
ference and Atlantic Passenger Steamship 
Conference (TAPSC-APSC)—these are as- 
sociations of U.S. and foreign flag steam- 
ship lines operating service across the At- 
lantic to and from the United States. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Steamship Con- 
ference—this is an association of U.S. and 
foreign flag steamship lines that operate 
service from and to the United States across 
the Pacific Ocean. 

In addition to the foregoing there is also 
the Rail Travel Promotion Agency (RTPA). 
This is an association of U.S. and Canadian 
railroads which provide passenger service 
in those two countries. The Rail Travel Pro- 
motion Agency regulates the appointment 
and retention of travel agents and promul- 
gates other procedures governing the sale 
of rail transportation by travel agents. 

There are some travel agents who are 
licensed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the capacity of tour brokers. 
These travel agents charter buses and op- 
erate tours to various domestic points of 
interest. 

A travel agent is professionally required 
to provide the transportation and travel fa- 
cilities that best suit the needs of his clients. 
Obviously unless he does so, he will not long 
remain in business nor would he be able to 
receive repeat business from his clients or 
additional business as a result of their rec- 
ommendations to their friends and others. 

The American Society of Travel Agents is 
the foremost and most important travel 
agency association. It represents the profes- 
sional travel agents in the United States and 
Canada and was established in 1931. In- 
cluded in ASTA’s more than 7,000 members 
are travel agencies throughout the world, 
airlines, steamship lines, railroads, bus lines, 
car rental firms, hotels, resorts, government 
tourist offices and other related interests in 
nearly one hundred countries and territories. 
In the United States its governing members, 
ie. travel agents, operate more than 2,600 
travel agency locations. 

An important part of the travel agent’s 
payment for services he renders to his clients 
comes from commissions which he receives 
from transportation carriers and most hotels. 
If the service rendered is simply that of pro- 
curing a transportation ticket or making a 
single hotel reservation, there is usually no 
additional charge to the customer. The travel 
agent is reimbursed for his time and effort 
through commissions which he receives from 
the carrier or hotel. Contrary, to popular be- 
lief, a travel agent’s income is not, however, 
derived solely from commissions. More com- 
Plicated travel services—especially pre-ar- 
ranged tours and independent itineraries— 
practically always require a charge for the 
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travel agent’s services. An agent, consider- 
ing the cost of office overhead—trained per- 
sonnel, rent, phone calls, cables and tele- 
grams—would find it impossible, as would 
most service organizations, to remain in 
business if he did not charge the traveler 
for more complicated travel services. 

For 1965, according to domestic airline ac- 
counting records, the amount of total book- 
ings of domestic air travel by travel agents 
was 995 million dollars, Travel agents have 
increased their proportion of total domes- 
tic air travel booked from 27 percent in 1960 
to 32 percent in 1965. In addition to the sale 
of domestic air transportation, travel agents 
have produced some 23 million dollars an- 
nually in railroad passenger transportation. 
Approximately 85 percent of the passengers 
leaving these shores for overseas destinations 
by ships are booked by travel agents. Of 
those traveling from these shores to overseas 
destinations by airplane, travel agents ac- 
count for approximately 65 percent of the 
bookings. The rate of commissions paid by 
the Conferences are as follows: 


[In percent} 


ATC IATA TAPSC TPPSC 


1. Point-to-point trans- 


1 On the Caribbean cruises 10 percent commission is paid. 
The cruises do not come under the conference unless they in- 
volve a transatlantic crossing such as a Mediterranean cruise or 
a North Cape cruise or around-the-world cruise. 


Railroads that participate in the Rail Trav- 
el Promotion Agency pay commission to 
travel agents on passenger bookings. Others 
do not. There may be some variation within 
the railroads as far as the rate of commissions 
paid is concerned. This depends upon the 
individual decision of the railroad involved. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TYPICAL AGENT 


Despite the total volume of business pro- 
duced by the travel agents for their princi- 
pals, the travel agency industry is for the 
most part composed of small businessmen, 
Most agencies are entities at a single loca- 
tion only—73 percent of the 5,175 travel 
agents approved by the Air Traffic Confer- 
ence. The rest are home Offices and their 
branches: 470 or 9 percent of the total are 
home offices and 929 or 18 percent are 
branches. A few companies account for a 
large number of branches: American Ex- 
press, 70 branches in the U.S.; Cooks with 34 
and Ask Mr. Foster with 32, are the three 
companies with the greatest number accord- 
ing to the previously-referred to report of 
Systems Analysis and Research Corporation 
entitled Airline/Travel Agent Marketing 
Study. 

Agents vary widely in characteristics, In 
1965, according to the SARC Report, the fol- 
lowing was a very generalized picture of the 
median agent, excluding very large, very 
small, and specialized agencies. 

In location, he was generally within a 
metropolitan city that had a number of air- 
line city ticket offices, and he had no branch 
Offices. In bookings, his total of all travel was 
$400,000, of which domestic air was $170,000. 
His gross travel revenue from all commis- 
sions was about $25,000, and he spent about 
$2,400 on promotion. Of his domestic air 
bookings, about 70 percent was nonbusiness 
and 30 percent business; of his domestic air 
total, credit sales were 20 percent and tours/ 
packages about 20 percent. He had four full- 
time and one part-time employees, In orga- 
nization, he was a corporation, had been in 
business nine years of which six were under 
the present owner, had no nontravel business, 
booked retail only, and was a member of ATC 
and IATA and three other Conferences. The 
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median agent books about 20 percent of his 
total domestic air travel in tours or pack- 
ages. Total bookings of domestic air tours by 
agents in 1965 amounted to about $275 mil- 
lion compared to $12 million by domestic air- 
lines. 

An inclusive or “package” tour is a pre- 
arranged journey composed of air transpor- 
tation, sleeping or hotel accommodations 
plus other facilities or attractions such as 
transfers between the airport and the hotel, 
sightseeing, motor coach trips and car rent- 
als. Except for the air transportation, all the 
other component parts of the tour are com- 
monly referred to as the “land portion.” 

The regulations of the International Air 
Transportation Association require the air 
transportation portion to be either a round or 
circle trip; and the price of the “land por- 
tion” must be at least 20 percent of the air 
fare or $15 per day, whichever is greater. 
Tours between the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East, must 
provide for a minimum of six nights sleeping 
or hotel accommodations. 

In the United States, the regulations gov- 
erning tours are basically similar to those 
stated above except that the formula to de- 
termine the minimum price for the “land” 
portion is related to the fare as follows: 
Where the fare is $75 or less, the land ar- 
rangements must be at least $15; if the fare 
is more than $75 but less than $175, the 
land portion must equal at least 20 percent, 
and for fare of $175 or more, the minimum 
price for the land arrangements is $35.00. In 
addition, such tours must provide for over- 
night lodging in at least two noncontiguous 
cities or localities. 

Tours are produced by specialized travel 
agents commonly known as wholesalers or 
tour operators and may be sold directly by 
them, but most often are sold through retail 
agents or air carriers. 

Tours must be approved by the air carrier 
whose services are featured and must be ad- 
vertised and published at the producer’s sole 
cost and expense in tour folders or brochures, 
the contents of which are proscribed by air 
carrier regulations, and contain the itinerary, 
features, maps, photographs, price, terms and 
conditions of the offering. 

Tours are designed for both group and in- 
dividual travel, and may or may not be 
escorted. 

A tour may be based on normal, special or 
excursion fares, and, when a special or ex- 
cursion fare is used, is subject to the terms 
and conditions applicable to such fare. 

The Group Inclusive Tour Basing Fare, re- 
ferred to in our testimony as the GIT fare, 
has been established by the international air 
carriers for tion across the North 
Atlantic in connections with inclusive tours. 
These fares are available for groups of 15 
passengers or more to Europe and the Middle 
East and are between $157 to $292 lower 
than the normal or regular fares to Europe, 
depending on the destination. 

In addition, other important develop- 
ments have taken place. For example, on 
February 23, 1968, President Johnson in a 
special message to the Congress, urged the 
elimination of certain visa requirements for 
tourists visiting the United States. This bill, 
H.R. 15651, has been introduced by Chair- 
man Celler of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary to implement this proposal. This 
was a specific recommendation in the Mc- 
Kinney report, and clearly designed to facil- 
itate tourism to this country. 

ASTA, in a letter commending Ambassa- 
dor McKinney for his report, pledged its 
support to all reasonable and necessary steps 
designed to implement the recommendations 
contained in it. Because of our access to all 
facits of the travel agency industry, ASTA 
is uniquely equipped to provide valuable as- 
sistance in the machinery which we under- 
stand will be set up to provide for govern- 
ment-industry cooperation in implementing 
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immediately the recommendations in this 
re 


port. 

As an immediate step to reflect ASTA’s de- 
termination of full cooperation, a meeting 
will be called shortly at ASTA's invitation of 
tour operators in the United States, approxi- 
mately 90 percent of whom are members of 
ASTA for the specific purpose of implement- 
ing the concessions contained in the Mc- 
Kinney report, thus making it possible to 
package together low priced, attractive and 
saleable tours for travel within the United 
States designed for overseas visitors particu- 
larly from Europe. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, we trust that 
the supplemental material contained in this 
letter will be of assistance to the Committee 
and we will be happy to provide any addi- 
tional data or views that the Committee 
might find useful. We hope that the Com- 
mittee in its deliberations will not adopt 
restrictive legislation which would have the 
effect of inhibiting the right of U.S. citizens 
to travel abroad, since to do so would make 
effective implimentation of a positive pro- 
gram impossible. As a much more effective 
and desirable alternative rather, we urge 
the Committee to heed the advice of the 
more than 60 witnesses who appeared before 
it during the two weeks of public hearings 
and allow industry with the encouragement 
and cooperation of the government to em- 
bark upon a crash program designed to pro- 
mote increased tourism to this country, and 
to bring our travel account into equilibrium 
by expanding substantially the already dra- 
matic success that our government has real- 
ized in becoming the world’s number one 
host country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvin M. FRANKEL, 
Chairman, 
Governmental Affairs Committee. 
ADDITIONS BY AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL 
AGENTS TO HEARING TRANSCRIPT 


ATTACHMENT A 


On page 459 of the transcript insert: 

“United States airlines will increase their 
promotional efforts by 53 percent in 1968, 
thus making a total of approximately $17 
million in media advertising alone. The sta- 
tistics on promotional investment by the 
maritime industry are to be supplied directly 
to the Committee. 

“Robert E. Short, National Chairman of 
Discover America, Inc., has stated that his 
organization will increase travel promotions 
along the Discover America theme to more 
than $300 million in 1968. 

“Other witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee will be supplying additional eco- 
nomic data in connection with total ex- 
penditures by private industry including for- 
eign airlines.” 


ATTACHMENT B 


On page 471 of the transcript insert: 

“An ASTA survey conducted early in the 
week of March 4 among 12 of the largest tour 
operators involved in travel to Europe and 
the Orient showed the following results: 

“Cancellations from the first of the year 
have raised from 5 percent to 20 percent and 
averaged 12 percent. 

“Advanced bookings as of the end of Feb- 
ruary were down from 20 percent to 40 per- 
cent compared with the same period last 
year. The average reduction of advanced 
bookings was 32.5 percent. One major element 
in foreign travel has been particularly af- 
fected. This is the incentive tour program 
which is used by many corporations as re- 
wards for performance. Three major tour 
operator producers of incentive groups re- 
ported bookings outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been virtually eliminated; they 
are down 90 percent compared with the same 
time a year ago. These companies report that 
many of these incentive tours have been 
diverted to the Western Hemisphere, includ- 
ing the United States. 
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“As far as the other tour operators are 
concerned, since they specialize in their 
particular areas, they have no way of report- 
ing the degree to which travel business has 
been salvaged through diversion to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. However, ASTA’s own sur- 
vey of its member agents, shows that at the 
retail level, only 14 percent of business lost 
to non-Western Hemisphere destinations has 
been held by diversion to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“In summary, travel business outside the 
Western Hemisphere among these twelve 
major tour operators is down 44.5 percent 
through cancellations and fall off in ad- 
vanced bookings. Little has been recovered in 
terms of travel in this hemisphere. Incentive 
group travel outside the Western Hemisphere 
is virtually eliminated. 

“Thus, two points are clear: the mere dis- 
cussion of these proposals has already had 
a major effect on reducing expenditures by 
U.S. citizens overseas, and, second, that the 
effect on the industry itself is so severe, that 
many are threatened with the extinction of 
their taxpaying businesses; no travel agent 
or tour operator is large enough to survive 
an extended period of business loss of this 


magnitude.” 
ATTACHMENT C 


On page 479 of the transcript insert: 

“Approximately 18 months ago, the British 
Government imposed a currency restriction 
on citizens traveling out of the country, by 
limiting to L50 the amount of money persons 
traveling for personal reasons could spend. 
A provision was made for prepayment of 
transportation costs which did not apply to 
the allowance. The effect of the currency re- 
strictions is unclear. However, there are some 
indications that it has not served as a deter- 
rent to tourism, For example, according to 
the statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, tourism from Britain to 
the United States during 1967, the first full 
year when the restriction was in effect, tour- 
ism increased by 18 percent. 

“The British travel industry strenuously 
opposed the imposition of this currency re- 
striction when it was initially proposed. We 
are informed that a new effort will be made 
very shortly to convince the British Govern- 
ment to abandon the currency restriction on 
the theory that it has not been effective, and 
it has led to evasion and, is in general, an 
undesirable and restrictive measure.” 

ATTACHMENT D 

On page 487 of the transcript insert; 

“The January 1968 report of the Passport 
Office Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs of the United States Department of 
State stated as follows: 

“Proposed Length of Stay: Eighty-three 
percent of the passport recipients during 
the calendar year 1967 planned trips lasting 
less than six months, Of this group, 61 per- 
cent indicated trips lasting one month to 
trips of less than one month; and 3 per- 
cent planned trips lasting from two months 
to less than six months.’ 

“Table 10 of the report entitled ‘Proposed 
Length of Stay’ for the year 1967 and the 
same report in Table 8 entitled ‘Object of 
Travel’ for the year 1967 are attached (not 
printed in the RECORD). 

“We have been advised by the Passport 
Office that it does not now currently cross- 
tabulate its statistics on the object of travel 
with the estimated length of stay for appli- 
cants of passports. However, this informa- 
tion could be compiled with relative ease 
by the Passport Office.” 

ATTACHMENT E 

On page 473 of the transcript, Mr. Frankel 
was asked to estimate loss of federal revenue 
from reduced income tax receipts. The in- 
formation in Attachment C is the best ef- 
fort that we can make in connection with 
that general question. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 13, 1968] 
ABOARD FLIGHT 100: PASSENGERS TO LONDON 
TALK OF A TRAVEL TAX AND Many OTHER 
THINGS—Levy Is ASSAILED—BUSINESSMEN 
Say Ir Covutp Hurr THem—Wovtp Ir 
FOSTER CHEATING?—HAWES, DOVES, AND A 

REAL LADY 

(By Felix Kessler) 

ABOARD PAN AMERICAN FLIGHT 100.—Lady 
d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, comfortably sprawled 
across all three tourist-section seats, puts 
down her book and smiles broadly when 
asked whether hers is a business or pleasure 
trip. 

“Pleasure, pleasure,” she says, relighting 
her cigar. “Almost wicked, isn't it? One 
should feel guilty, I suppose.” 

She confesses, guiltily, that her tastes run 
to “the nice things—French clothes, Italian 
silks.” Yet Britain's stringent travel regula- 
tions restrict the amount of money she can 
take out annually to a very basic 50 pounds, 
or $120, excluding air fare. How could she 
manage a 21-day excursion trip to Nassau 
and New York? “I stay with friends,” says 
Lady d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, wife of a bullion 
broker who is a Member of Parliament. 

Lady d’Avigdor-Goldsmid’s travel tips— 
staying with friends, flying tourist class and 
finding other economies—should be noted by 
Americans. For if President Johnson has his 
Way, traveling Americans may soon be in 
pennypinching circumstances themselves. He 
has proposed a graduated tax based on the 
amount spent while traveling abroad; it 
would affect both tourists and businessmen. 
Though there are indications Congress may 
shelve the proposal, it still is alive and 
must be considered by anyone planning a 
trip abroad a few months hence. 

BRITONS AND BUSINESSMEN 


To get an idea of the kind of people who 

would pay these taxes, I booked a seat on a 
Pan American World Airways flight to Lon- 
don in order to interview my fellow passen- 
gers. It turns out that among them are a 
surprisingly large number of Britons who, 
like Lady d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, struggle im- 
aginatively on limited allotments. Also 
aboard: 


The comptroller of a business machines 
concern that finds European markets a “very 
important” factor in the company's annual 
sales. 

Two executives of a giant U.S. oil company 
traveling to check on their overseas tanker 
operations. 

A tax lawyer for another oil company. 

A restaurant owner and his wife, combining 
a two-week vacation with an attempt to lure 
an Austrian chef to Pennsylvania. 

A family of four on their first trip to 
Europe. 

All the Americans I interview are, as might 
be expected, firmly against travel taxes. Their 
opposition ranges from the ideological—“it’s 
un-American” and “an unfortunate new 
form of isolationism”—to the practical: A 
businessman argues that his company, which 
he says earns more than it spends abroad 
and thereby aids the payments balance, 
would be unfairly penalized by the 
restrictions, 

Ironically, much support and sympathetic 
understanding of the need for travel curbs 
comes from the Britons. “You Americans 
have been so fantastically generous to the 
whole world and get so little thanks for it,” 
comments one. “If you hadn’t done so much, 
you wouldn’t be in this fix now.” 


OUR MAN TAKES OFF 


Flight 100 leaves daily at 10 am. from 
Kennedy Airport to New York for the 6-hour, 
40-minute flight to London. On my Monday 
flight, the Boeing 707-321B lifts off the run- 
way at 10:20 with 14 first-class seats ‘occu- 
pied (out of 20 available) and 65 economy- 
class passengers aboard (out of 115 seats). 
A Pan Am spokesman says this is slightly 
below normal for the day and season but 
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declines to assign any reason—such as con- 
cern over foreign travel—to the drop. 

One first-class passenger ($712.50 round- 
trip) is the business machine company’s 
comptroller, who has hung up his jacket 
and put on a pair of slippers provided by 
the airline. A seasoned traveler who takes 
four trips abroad a year, he says that 10 
of his colleagues regularly visit the com- 
pany's 11 European offices. “Every trip con- 
tributes something to our overall export 
picture,” he says. 

His company’s sales, domestic and foreign, 
topped $175 million in 1967 and were ex- 
pected—before the Administration's curbs 
on travel and on foreign investment were 
announced—to top $200 million this year. 
This executive says his company will “not be 
hurt too much” by this crackdown. “But a 
company that's just starting out to expand 
Overseas will really be handicapped,” he says. 

The executive has “verbal instructions 
from our president to keep down costs.” In 
his attache case, he carries a copy of Europe 
on $5 a Day; he believes, however, that $25 
is a more reasonable expectation of a busi- 
nessman’s daily minimum expense. Under the 
Administration’s tax plan, only the first $7 
a traveler spends daily would be tax exempt; 
the next $8 would be taxed at 15% and every- 
thing beyond that would be taxed at 30%. 


TWO WEEKS AND $2,500 


When I ask whether his company’s cost- 
cutting might in the future extend to econ- 
omy tickets, the executive appears flustered 
and begs that I not use his name. Other busi- 
ness travelers make similar requests, 

Another first-class passenger, describing 
himself only as “in export-import,” dismisses 
the tax proposal with a wave of his hand. 
“How can I live in London on $7 a day?” he 
asks. “I can’t even live on 7 pounds a day.” 
Seven pounds equals $16.80. 

Toward the rear of the plane in an econ- 
omy seat—18 inches wide as opposed to the 
23-inch first-class seat—Howell Yogg, of Mill- 
burn, N.J„ says only partly in jest that he 
expects to spend $7 daily in tips. “I know 
my hotels are all in the $20-a-day class,” 
says Mr. Logg. I've got a two-week trip 
planned and $2,500 in travelers checks in my 
pocket, although I'm not saying I’ll spend 
all that.“ 

Mr. Yogg sold his display-sign business 
recently and aims to discuss with European 
bankers the possibility of a similar venture 
there. He also plans to buy a new Mercedes 
280 in Germany, although the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ruled recently that Americans 
buying foreign cars overseas would have to 
pay a 7% excise levy—in addition to import 
duties—when they bring them home. 

“I'll be $1,000 ahead, even at 7%,” claims 
Mr. Logg. but that’s not the point. I'd still 
buy the car. I have friends who buy German 
machinery, which sometimes costs more than 
American-made, because they say it’s better.” 

Sitting near Mr. Yogg are two industrial 
relations officials for an oil company. Both 
are behavioral scientists on a brief trip to 
examine their British affiliate’s tanker opera- 
tions, They fly Pan Am because of a company 
policy to use American carriers; company 
policy also dictates they go economy ($399 
round-trip). 

THE OILMEN 

One man is on his first trip to Europe; the 
other makes several yearly. They will be tak- 
ing a look at how “the landlubbers and sea- 
men are working together on the tankers,” 
says the more experienced traveler. “But it 
all comes down to the question, ‘How can 
tankers carry crude oil more cheaply so that 
we can bring the cost down at the pump 
level?’ ~ 

He says his company won't reduce the 
travels or expenses of its technical experts 
and engineers as a result of any tax measure. 
However, he adds, “there might come a point 
where fewer of us would go. If the taxes were 
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now in force, maybe only one of us would be 
on this plane. Or maybe we'd just try to do 
the whole thing by phone.” He believes that 
sales and efficiency would be hurt by the 
travel regulations. 

Both men are against the tax for philo- 
sophic as well as economic reasons. “We 
desperately need to create more understand- 
ing for ourselves,” says one, “and instead 
we're withdrawing into a new isolationism. 
In a democracy, people have a right to 
travel.” Both are Vietnam doves, declaring 
that a withdrawal there would be immeas- 
urably more productive than any travel tax 
program. 

(For a completely different political reason, 
a hawkish New York security analyst on 
Flight 100 opposes the travel tax because “we 
should be encouraging people to travel, not 
discourage them. Only by Americans going 
abroad will people get an idea that we're not 
all like that Dr. Spock.“ 

Across the aisle from the oll man sits a tax 
lawyer for a rival oil company. He finds the 
tax proposals undesirable. “Ultimately, our 
exports will be operating at a greater dis- 
advantage because of the investment curbs 
and travel restrictions,” he says. “If Ameri- 
can corporations lose their edge, who knows 
how long it will take for them to regain it—if 
ever.” 

A NOT-SO-GOOD MOVIE 


The lawyer—who also asks to remain 
anonymous—does cut his outlays by $2.50 on 
this trip by politely rejecting the stewardess’ 
offer to rent earphones and watch the movie. 
But this saving isn’t due to company policy. 
“I haven't found movies on these flights to 
be very good,” he explains. Indeed, Flight 
100’s offering, The Biggest Bundle of Them 
All, isn’t very good, another passenger says 
later. 


J. H. S. Jervis, an ex-British navy pilot re- 
to London after a round of job inter- 
views in the U.S., finds still another ground 
to oppose the proposed travel tax. It would 
“teach people to be fiddlers,” he says. “You 
know, how to put $20 in the back pocket 
without getting caught. That's what the Eng- 
lish do, I regret to say. People are basically 
honest, but your professional traveler will 
find ways of getting around” without the tax. 
A businessman on Flight 100 agrees. If 
travel is taxed, he says, businessmen would 
just quietly draw on funds from their Euro- 
pean subsidiaries. Asked whether this 
wouldn’t contravene the law, he says, “Yes, 
but we’d do it.” 

George E. Catlin, a British political scien- 
tist returning to London after attending a 
conference at New York University, says the 
U.S. must do something about its adverse 
payments balance. “Tourism is a luxury that 
can be controlled,” says Mr. Catlin, but then 
he hedges by adding, “provided this doesn’t 
produce a disadvantageous reaction.” Mr. 
Catlin’s trip to the U.S. didn’t cut into his 
travel allotment; all his expenses were paid 
by his New York hosts. 

Britons without hosts to pick up tabs man- 
age to do a considerable amount of traveling 
despite the restrictions designed to keep them 
from spending more than 50 pounds abroad. 
For instance, Lady d’Avigdor-Goldsmid’s 
daughter, Chloe, described in a lengthy 
article in London’s Sunday Times how she 
and a friend toured the Soviet Union by car 
the previous summer; they kept costs down 
by camping out. 

Britons are allowed to pay for their round- 
trip transportation costs without touching 
the travel allotment. By contrast, the U.S. 
proposal calis for a 5% tax on the airline 
ticket for travel overseas and back; transpor- 
tation costs on side trips would be assessed 
under the higher, travel-spending tax. (The 
tough restrictions on Britons, incidentally, 
make you wonder about the efforts to pro- 
mote more trips to the U.S. among the Brit- 
ish. A lot of 50-pound spenders are needed 
to close the travel gap.) 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Surprisingly, the Britons say they’re under 
no pressure to fly BOAC, their nationalized 
airline. Mrs. Gertrude Chinman, who is re- 
turning to London after visiting a married 
daughter in Syracuse, is flying on Pan Am 
because “I came with them and see no point 
in changing.” She seems surprised when I 
suggest that her defense of travel curbs— 
“We've had to tighten our belts, and I think 
you Americans should too“ — might logically 
imply that she should travel BOAC. In con- 
trast, an American businessman aboard 
Flight 100 makes abundantly clear that he 
has switched from BOAC to Pan Am only out 
of patriotism. 


TALKING WITH THE KNUTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Knuth own the Cas- 
cade Lounge, a restaurant in Bucks County, 
Pa., and are among the few passengers who 
will stay with Flight 100 as it continues to 
Frankfurt after landing in London. After 
visiting relatives, Mr. Knuth hopes to inter- 
view two prospective Austrian chefs, though 
he doesn't think he will persuade either to 
come to the U.S. 

Mr. Knuth, who goes to Europe every two 
or three years, says he wasn’t deterred from 
this year's trip by President Johnson’s plea 
that Americans defer for two years nonessen- 
tial travel out of the Western Hemisphere. 
"I don’t believe that’s fair,” says Mr. Knuth. 
“As Americans, I believe we have the right to 
spend our money as we wish.” He adds that, 
in his opinion, a travel tax could never be 
equitable, nor would it stop a significant 
amount of overseas trips. 

The family of Stanley Pfeiffer, a Newton, 
N.J., auto dealer, occupies four seats in the 
six-across tourist seating arrangement. The 
Pfeiffers and their children, Jill, 10%, and 
Mark, 1314, are traveling to a four-day group 
study meeting at the Hubbard College of Sci- 
entology in East Grinstead, a good hour’s 
drive by taxi from London Airport. 

Mr. Pfeiffer considers the conference on 
scientology (an outgrowth of a personality 
behavior theory known as dianetics) to be 
strong enough motivation for the trip, de- 
spite the President’s appeal to avoid un- 
necessary travel abroad. He describes the 
Johnson travel measures as “trying to put 
out an oil fire with a bucket of water.” (Air 
travel evidently inspires such flights of 
metaphor. Mr. Yogg sees the travel tax as 
“taking aspirin for a case of cancer.“) 

Finished with the Pfeiffers, I return to my 
seat. Not long after, a passenger comes by 
and expresses disappointment that I haven't 
interviewed him. He is John Howard, an 
Australian free-lance journalist living in 
Rome, and he specializes in movie and fan- 
magazine articles. Mr. Howard is dismayed 
because, under a travel curb, his American 
editors wouldn't visit Europe. “The more 
they come over, the more business I do,” 
he says. 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Feb. 7, 
1968] 


AN ABOMINABLE Tax 

It would be hard to devise a scheme more 
intricate, more difficult to enforce, and more 
contrary to American traditions of liberty 
than the proposed travel tax which the ad- 
ministration has dumped in the lap of Con- 
gress. Or, for that matter, one less likely to 
make a significant dent in the balance-of- 
payments deficit, which Secretary Fowler de- 
scribed as “intolerable.” 

Not even the administration expects the 
proposed tax to cut tourist spending over- 
seas by more than 200 or 250 million dol- 
lars a year. This is almost trivial when com- 
pared with the dollar deficit of about 3.6 
billion dollars, or with total tourist spend- 
ing of about 4 billion dollars, or with the 
government’s own spending abroad on for- 
eign aid, which has been estimated at about 
8 billion dollars a year. 

In order to bring about this modest sav- 
ing, American travelers are threatened with 
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& ridiculous amount of red tape and bu- 
rocratic snooping. Anyone planning to leave 
the western hemisphere would have to file 
a tax return stating how long he expected to 
be overseas and how much he expected to 
spend there. If he expected to spend more 
than $7 a day, he would have to pay in ad- 
vance a tax on the excess: 15 per cent up to 
$15 a day, and 30 per cent over that. 

Upon leaving the country, he would have 
to file a declaration stating how much he 
was taking with him in cash and travelers 
checks, “subject to verification by customs 
officials or other treasury officials” [meaning 
they could search him]. He would have to 
pay a 5 per cent tax on his air line or other 
transportation. Upon his return he would 
have to declare how much money he had left 
land perhaps display it], and within 60 
days he would have to file a final return 
listing his expenses, reporting any money 
he received abroad beyond what he took with 
him, and paying any remaining tax due. 

Rules like these have been tried by other 
countries but have never worked. For those 
who want to evade them, there are at least 
two ways around every rule. Even with com- 
plete public cooperation, they would be dif- 
ficult to enforce. The purpose of the pro- 
posal is to discourage travel, but, to the ex- 
tent that it does, it would infringe upon what 
the Supreme court has declared to be an 
inalienable right, “a constitutional liberty 
closely related to rights of free speech and 
association.” In the words of Justice Douglas, 
an inveterate globe-trotter himself, “Free 
movement by the citizen .. is the very es- 
sence of our free society.” 

True, the court was talking about the right 
of Communists and others to travel abroad 
against the wishes of the state department. 
But this makes the proposed restrictions all 
the more offensive. The administration is 
not only asking us, as tourists, to atone for 
its own fiscal sins, but it also wants to im- 
pose on a right which the Supreme Court has 
guaranteed even to Communists in our midst. 
And all in the dubious hope of trimming at 
most one-twelfth from the “intolerable” 
deficit. 


[From the Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser] 
A NEGATIVE Tax 


It is difficult to see why President Johnson 
now wants to make Mainland-to-Hawali 
travel subject to the same 5 per cent tax that 
applies within the countinental U.S. 

True, Hawaii and Alaska have enjoyed a 
special exemption. This was in recognition of 
their distance from other states, which is 
more than that to many foreign countries. 

Travel industry figures don't see the added 
$5 on a $100 fare as an especially significant 
factor that would deter much travel to here. 
But whatever effect it does have would be 
negative, against travel to Hawaii and Alaska. 

Yet the order on Hawaii and Alaska was 
just a sidelight on the Administration’s pur- 
pose. This goal was not to raise tax revenue 
but to apply the domestic tax to international 
flights, and so further curtail foreign travel 
and help ease the gold outflow. 

An obvious equal goal should be to stimu- 
late more travel within the U.S. by Americans 
and foreigners—and this would include to 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

What should have been done toward this 
end, therefore, was to not add the tax to 
Hawaii and Alaska but to remove it for all 
U.S. travel. That would have made travel 
within this country more attractive for every- 
one. 

The airline industry showed part of the 
right idea last week when it announced a new 
50 per cent discount promotional fare for 
visitors from abroad who travel within the 
continental U.S. 

The hope is that this special fare can be 
applied to Hawali and Alaska—and perhaps 
to American Samoa, Guam and even the 
Trust Territory. 
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Again, the 5 per cent may not be signifi- 
cant, but it hardly seems to be thinking in 
the right direction. 


[From the New York Post] 
A TRAVEL Tax ON GI's? 
(By Art Buchwald) 

WasHINGTON.—I received an inspired letter 
from a young draftee friend of mine who 
is soon slated to go to Vietnam: 

“Dear Art: I notice that President John- 
son wants to put a head tax on tourists 
traveling outside the Western Hemisphere. 
As a loyal soldier who supports my Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I believe that not only 
should this tax be placed on tourists, but 
also on GIs to discourage them from going 
to Vietnam. 

“Now it’s true that many GIs I have talked 
to had their hearts set on going to Vietnam, 
but I’m sure that a majority of them could 
be persauded to postpone their trip if it were 
explained to them that our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation was at stake. 

“Everyone knows one of the reasons for 
the U. S. gold outflow is that so much money 
is being spent in Vietnam, If every American 
soldier, sailor and marine who had planned 
to go to Southeast Asia this year would stay 
home, we could save millions and millions of 
dollars, which could go toward building 
President Johnson’s Great Society. 

“I have talked to all the guys in my outfit 
and you would be amazed and proud of how 
they reacted to my suggestion. Tony Morelli, 
who sleeps in the bunk on top of me, said, 
‘I had my heart set on going to Vietnam, 
but I think we have to put our country’s 
economic plight ahead of our personal pleas- 
ure. I’m willing to make the sacrifice and 
stay here if it will help the U. S. Treasury 
Dept. to get straightened out.’ 

“Rory Schwartz said, ‘Nobody likes to pay 
taxes, but if taxing GIs so they won't go to 
Vietnam is in the national interest, then I 
have to go along with it. Hell, there are 
more important things in my life than visit- 
ing Vietnam.’ 

“Charley O’Brien also said that he would 
prefer to stay in the Western Hemisphere for 
the next few years. ‘I say if you’ve seen one 
Vietnam, you've seen them all, and I don't 
want people pointing at me someday and 
saying I was the cause of the gold drain.’ 

“A few of the noncoms don’t seem to have 
the patriotic spirit. When I suggested our 
outfit stay at home, my sergeant blew up 
and said we were going abroad whether Pres- 
ident Johnson liked it or not. He said, ‘A 
guy dreams of going to Vietnam all his life. 
He scrimps and saves to make it possible, 
and then someone comes along and says 
he can’t go because it’s going to cost the 
United States too much money. Well, I might 
not have the American spirit, but I’m tak- 
ing all of you with me whether you want to 
go or not.’ 

“I got the same reaction from the captain, 
who doesn't think he can make major until 
he gets some Vietnam under his belt. I asked 
him if I could write to President Johnson 
suggesting my tax plan for GIs, and he prac- 
tically threw me out of the office. He just 
didn’t want to save the taxpayers any money. 

“Since I can’t write to the President direct- 
ly without being court-martialed, will you 
make the suggestion? The tax could be based 
on rank. Enlisted men would be taxed $7 a 
day for every day they spent in Vietnam and 
officers $15 a day. Even those who could af- 
ford it might hesitate to pay that kind of 
money to go to Southeast Asia when there 
is so much more to see here at home. 

“There will probably be some squawks 
from Congress, but the way to get around 
that is to say the head tax on Gis is only a 
temporary measure, and as soon as the bal- 
ance-of-payments picture gets straightened 
out, it will be lifted. Then any GI who wants 
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to go to that part of the world will be able 
to do so. 

“I hope you think this is as good an idea as 
the guys in the barracks do. 

“Please tell President Johnson we support 
him almost 100 per cent in his request that 
Americans not go abroad at this crucial 
time.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
EUROPE ON $7 A Dar 


The striking thing about the Administra- 
tion’s proposed travel tax is that it is inten- 
tionally designed to interfere with the lib- 
erties of American citizens. 

That the tax will inhibit the ability of 
ordinary Americans to travel to Europe is 
not merely an unfortunate side effect. The 
whole purpose of the proposal is to allow the 
Government, in its ultimate wisdom and 
benevolence, to control the movement and 
spending of its citizens. 

It is all very well for the Administration 
to cloud the coercive intentions of the tax 
with deductions and other gimmicks. Let in 
doing so it paints a curious picture of its own 
notions of social worth. It allows a $7 daily 
allowance free and taxes the next $8 a day 
at half the ordinary 30% rate. 

The intention, apparently, is to avoid in- 
terfering with the dirty shirt set, skylarking 
students and other minimal spenders. But 
the modest American who has put aside 
$1,000—say, $200 a year for five years—for the 
total expenses of three weeks in Europe will 
find he now needs about 15% more, which 
will prove painful if not prohibitive. 

To help enforce these elevated and dis- 
criminating notions, the traveler is faced 
with elaborate methods of repression. Re- 
port and justify and post bond before you 
can be released from the United States. 

It is also very well for the Administration 
to say the tax will expire in two years if Con- 
gress enacts it at all, but that is one we have 
heard before. Our own morning line has very 
long odds on this tax passing from the na- 
tional scene any time before the current Ad- 
ministration does. 

Especially so since the Administration is 
doing nothing to.attack the more basic causes 
of the balance-of-payments problem. It is 
not in any significant way cutting back on its 
own overseas commitments, which lie much 
nearer to the heart of the problem than tour- 
ism does. Nor is it pursuing the Govern- 
mental austerity at home which is the only 
internationally proven cure for payments 
deficits. At the same time it proposes the 
travel tax it presents a budget with a deficit, 
if everything goes exactly perfectly, of some 
$8 billion. 

The travel tax, then, is merely the latest 
edition of a weary story. For the mistakes 
of their governors, the people will pay, not 
only with their money but with their free- 
dom. > 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
THE Richt To TRAVEL ` 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Americans desiring to travel abroad for 
pleasure are on tenterhooks. And the travel 
industry, internationally speaking, is in a 
state of uncertainty and alarm. Therefore it 
will be very desirable if the administration 
ean clarify as soon as possible what the exact 
situation is going to be regarding the use of 
dollars by travelers. 

Having recently written that there are no 
easy solutions to problems like the United 
States adverse balance of payments, let me 
add that limitations on American travel seem 
uniquely distasteful. They interfere with 
what Americans have long regarded as a 
basic right. 

Spokesmen for the travel industry feel 
their business is being made a scapegoat. In- 
terested bystanders wonder whether the pro- 
posed restrictions can be enforced or would 
be productive. 
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WHO WILL BE HIT? 


Will there be some sort of exit tax, as a 
deterrent alone, for the revenue it might 
produce would not help the balance of pay- 
ments? Would such a tax be enforced 
against travelers via Canada? Would not such 
a tax deter people of modest means, like 
schoolteachers and students and retired folk, 
rather than the affiuent jet set? 

Will there be some form of currency con- 
trol, as exists in some other countries? Will 
the parting Americans have to declare the 
moneys they are taking with them, and will 
they have to be searched? Such controls are 
not easy to enforce. 

How will the line between business and 
pleasure trips be defined and enforced, espe- 
cially with trips having mixed purposes? 
Can a businessman take his wife or family? 
Could a business traveler go to Zurich but 
not to the Bernese Oberland? 

Or will the whole business be left in the 
category of voluntary compliance, or pa- 
triotism? Would not such a situation dis- 
criminate against the conscientious and 
leave untouched the unscrupulous? 

BALANCE CHECKED 

Do we know with any degree of accuracy 
what is the balance sheet of travel? Many 
overseas governments and enterprises main- 
tain offices and facilities in the United States, 
and spend extensively for advertising and 
promotion. Nearly all overseas airlines buy 
many of their jet planes from American 
manufacturers, How much would these ex- 
penditures be expected to shrink? 

President Johnson has taken some steps to 
promote more extensive travel by people from 
abroad in the United States. This expansive 
direction is the way to proceed. 

We should have more, not less travel, and 
move toward balancing American expendi- 
tures in foreign travel by making foreign 
travel in the United States more attractive 
and economical. Package tours, cut rate 
tours, moderate rates in hotels, motels, and 
restaurants could do a lot to help. Even sub- 
sidies. 

This is the jet age, and it is not going to 
be repealed. Artificial barriers cannot last. 
Stop-gap measures may be needed sometimes, 
but the chances of doing more harm than 
good should be examined realistically. ` 

SELF-DEFEATING 

Indeed, it is admitted that a good deal 
else in President Johnson’s program would be 
self-defeating if carried on very long or ap- 
plied very severely. Orthodox economists also 
believe the program does not really get down 
to fundamentals. Its effect on a balanced 
budget and a stable, uninflated economy in 
the United States, would be minimal. 

President Johnson and Rep. Wilbur Mills 
will really have to come to a meeting of 
minds. The range of federal economies must 
be spelled out. 

President Johnson should yield to the long- 
standing appeal of Mr. Mills for a good house- 
cleaning review of the federal establishment, 
like the Hoover Commission. Such a review 
is periodically essential. And it would be good 
politics in 1968. 

Probably no part of the President’s pro- 
gram would do more harm in the long run 
than the curbs on investment and lending. 
Such dollars are advanced because they will 
produce higher over-all total earnings than 
on the domestic market. They should not be 
restricted except briefly and on an emergency 
basis. 


The world is shrinking. Let us not 
Balkanize it. 


[From the New York Post] 
JUNKETS AND TRAVEL TAXES 
Treasury Secretary Fowler has appeared 
before a Congressional committee to out- 
line the Administration’s proposals for a 
rigorous tax on travelers. Each house of Con- 
gress will be able to muster impressively large 
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votes on this important measure—especially 
if all the Congressmen who embarked on 
overseas junkets this year are back in time 
for the roll calls. 

At the last unofficial count, roughly three 
dozen tax-free tourists from Capitol Hill had 
responded to President Johnson’s pleas for 
restraint on nonessential travel by setting 
sail for distant lands. Congressmen are used 
to seeing Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and 
South America on $50 a day—the official ex- 
pense allowance. Under the President's plan, 
a private citizen who regaled himself at 
that rate for 17 days would be taxed close 
to $200. 

Some of the Congressional junketeers 
maintain that their tours have no adverse 
effect on the balance of payments deficit— 
which the travel tax is designed to reduce. 
The Treasury refutes these claims decisive- 
ly. Nor are many of these excursions de- 
monstrably essential to the national inter- 
est. 

In other words, Congressional junketing 
as usual violates both the purpose and the 
spirit of the travel-tax legislation on which 
Congress is about to pass. Do the majority 
leaders, the minority leaders and the com- 
mittee chairmen have any proposals to deal 
with this clear conflict of interest? 

TRAVEL TRAUMA 
(By John Chamberlain) 

If you send a boy to do a man’s job, he’s 
got to be some boy. But in proposing a 
travel tax on American citizens to cut the 
deficit in our balance of payments, the 
Administration would be sending a baby 
on a Batman’s mission. 

The U.S. Treasury estimates of the amount 
of balance of payments savings that would 
derive from limiting tourist travel run be- 
tween $300 and $500 million a year. It looks 
like a tidy sum, but saving it is to be achieved 
by doing conspicuous hurt to a lot of vocal 
foreigners in the hotel, restaurant, amuse- 
ment, and air travel business who would 
assuredly do their best to provoke retalia- 
tion. By drumming up further distrust of 
America, the outraged critics would lend im- 
petus to the move to cash in paper dollars for 
gold. This could be truly ominous, for there 
are already 10 times more dollars in foreign 
hands than would be saved in a year by all 
of the Administration’s defensive proposals. 
Given the atmosphere of revenge that a tour- 
ist tax is bound to create, our $12 billion in 
gold would melt away like snow in April. 

The sad thing about it is that the niggling 
negativism of the Administration is entirely 
unnecessary. There are several good ideas 
floating around the halls of Congress that 
might be picked up by an Administration 
eager to close the balance of payments gap 
by a positive expansion of the world’s ener- 
gies. For example, Representative Henry 
Reuss of Wisconsin has proposed a travel 
incentive subsidy to Europeans who are 
anxious to visit America, cashable in the 
form of stamps at hotels and on air lines 
and trains. Reuss thinks the expansion of 
business that would result from this would 
generate the taxes neded to pay for the 
subsidy. 

This column has already written about 
Eugene M. Lang’s ideas for giving tax in- 
centives to exporters and to small American 
companies which have patents and know- 
how to contribute to overseas industries in 
exchange for stock. Vance Hartke of Indiana 
is among those senators who have expressed 
an interest in Mr. Lang’s proposals, Mr. 
Lang, for purposes of identification, is a 
New Yorker who has specialized in acting 
abroad as an agent for American business- 
men who lack the time and the knowledge 
to cope with unfamiliar language, laws; and 
markets for themselves. 

If the travel tax measures aren’t defeated 
or drastically modified in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Sen. Hartke will certainly do 
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his best to beat them in the Senate. “Al- 
though most of today’s Americans may not 
travel abroad,” so Hartke says, “there ex- 
ists a growing resentment against prohibi- 
tion or restrictions of individual movement. 
If such opposition to curtailing a traditional 
American liberty does not manifest itself, 
I should have strong concerns for passive 
acceptance here of totalitarianism in other 
and greater forms.” 

Sen. Hartke is very much aware of the 
huge refugee “Eurodollar” pool that exists 
abroad. Consisting of dollars held by over- 
seas American companies and by Europeans, 
this pool amounts to more than $16 billion, 
which is more than the whole U.S. gold re- 
serve. It stays abroad for reinvestment be- 
cause of the Interest Equalization tax. If 
repatriated and reported as earnings, it 
would be subject to the regular 48 per cent 
corporate tax rate, Hartke says “we could 
bring at least two billion dollars of it home 
immediately, with more to come, if we would 
immediately reduce the tax to 26 per cent. 
Strangely the Administration misses the 
point that our tax structure places us in 
the ridiculous position of raising a kind of 
tariff barrier against the return of our own 
dollars.” 

The main foreign threat to the dollar de- 
rives from the fear of Europeans that Wash- 
ington has no will to maintain its value at 
home. We can see why the Europeans dis- 
trust us. There is the copper strike, for ex- 
ample. This has gone on interminably, yet 
it could have been stopped by the Adminis- 
tration under existing law. By forcing Ameri- 
cans to purchase copper overseas, the strike 
has already cost more than $100 million in 
dollar outflow. This is between one-third and 
one-fifth of what the Administration hopes 
to save by slapping at would-be tourists. 

The dollar could be defended by measures 
that would enhance American liberties, not 
curtail them. But this Administration, we 
are sadly forced to conclude, can think only 
in terms of taking our freedoms away. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Feb. 9, 1968] 
FREEDOM DEVALUED: TAX ON TRAVEL THREAT TO 
Economy 


One of the serious and valid criticisms of 
the Soviet regime is the lack of freedom for 
Russians to travel abroad without govern- 
ment approval. How far the United States of 
America has come miserably down the same 
objectionable trail of government control is 
exemplified by the current consideration of 
travel taxes and restrictions on visits outside 
this hemisphere. 

One provision alone among the new tourist 
proposals highlights the bureaucratic vise in 
which the American traveler might soon find 
himself: Unless he deposits with the govern- 
ment, before he departs, funds sufficient to 
cover his potential tax indebtedness from his 
trip abroad, he will not be allowed to leave 
the country. 

Is this the United States, land of the free? 

Is this typical of the great concept of global 
freedom and peaceful interchange which this 
nation so earnestly preaches? 

Taxes from 15 to 30 per cent on tourist 
spending exceeding a pittance of $7 a day, 
and a new inflationary 5 per cent tax on 
overseas fares outside the hemisphere would 
be punitive. Additionally proposed are exces- 
sive reductions in duty-free import privileges 
and new import taxes. The traveler will find 
a bureaucratic maze and extra cost sufficient 
to daunt and deter even the most enthu- 
siastic. 

And all this to achieve a doubtful saving 
of about $500 million in the payments deficit 
caused by Administration economic profli- 
gacy. Is precious freedom to be so sacrificed 
on so filmsy a pretext? 

The damage may be almost irreparable 
around the world, as well as domestically. 
The controls and taxes—like so many before 
them—could become a permanent infringe- 
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ment of our rights, notwithstanding promises 
to the contrary. 

Tourists would feel the tax bite on daily 
spending over $7, but junketing congressmen 
receive a $50 a day allowance, excluding 
travel. Why? 

Ordinary American citizens have no ac- 
cess to the abundance of “counterpart funds” 
lodged in various countries, but congressional 
representatives draw on them. Why? 

These funds—United States credits in local 
currencies—are estimated to run into bil- 
lions. Is it impossible to allow citizens to 
purchase counterpart funds through Ameri- 
can diplomatic offices abroad, thus conserving 
foreign exchange and obviating the need for 
tourist taxes? 

The adverse effect the President's tax pro- 
posals will have on economies around the 
world will undoubtedly cause repercussions 
which could well negate any savings. 

The proposals show the desperate lack of 
morality of an administration prepared to 
meet its irresponsible obligations only 
through a reckless disrgard for economic re- 
sponsibility. 

This is freedom taxed at 15 percent, and 
therefore devalued. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
THE UN-AMERICAN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


For the most part the business com- 
munity’s comments on the new Johnsonian 
controls have been muted and cautious. Not 
so with some of the nation’s most noted 
economists; their reactions are outspoken 
and bitter. 

Curiously, perhaps, that criticism comes 
from both conservatives and liberals, as those 
labels are loosely used today. 

Gottfried Haberler of Harvard writes to 
the New York Times to denounce the Ad- 
ministration for aping the Schachtian morass 
of specific controls deployed during the Hit- 
ler regime. On this page of this newspaper 
the other day John Kenneth Galbraith 
warned of the drastic consequences for busi- 
nessmen. 

The University of Virginia's James Buchan- 
an and Warren Nutter, quoted approving in 
Clayton Fritchey’s column, flail the Admin- 
istration for erecting an ugly Gold Wall, 
symbolically similar to the Berlin Wall. (Mr. 
Fritchey, as it happens, was once a power 
in the liberal Democratic Truman Admin- 
istration.) 

What unites these men, and accounts for 
their bitterness, is not alone the economic 
folly of the President’s proposed mandatory 
controls on foreign investment and travel. 
It is also that the restrictions are so blatantly 
un-American. 

“To prevent American tourists,” writes 
Professor Haberler, “from going outside the 
Western Hemisphere is not only a shocking 
infringement on individual rights, but gives 
the worst possible example. It flagrantly con- 
tradicts the often repeated declarations for 
freer international trade 

Congress and the voters, aver Professors 
Buchanan and Nutter, “should not support 
an Administration that considers individual 
liberty so trivial that it may be cavalierly 
sacrificed in a vain effort to maintain wholly 
arbitrary values of the dollar.” 

Not that the savants are overlooking the 
purely economic aspects of the Administra- 
tion's twisted thinking. 

Such controls, in Professor Galbraith’s 
opinion, would undo much of the progress 
in international economic relations that has 
been achieved since World War II. And in the 
following words Professor Haberler gets close 
to the heart of the economic stupidity: 

“General nondiscriminatory payments re- 
strictions could perhaps be justified as a tem- 
porary measure if something decisive were 
done at the same time to correct the funda- 
mental disequilibrium. But nothing of this 
sort has been pr On the contrary, 
the Federal Reserve continues to pump money 
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at a record rate into the economy” while 
the President continually signs into law new 
programs costing billions of dollars. 

Messrs. Buchanan and Nutter charge the 
Johnson Administration with “having failed 
all tests of fiscal and monetary responsi- 
bility.” Mr. Fritchey says a travel tax would 
not make a serious dent in the 1968 bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and inveighs 
against the restrictive attitude toward for- 
eign investments: 

“This, too, is a sham, for the U.S. is now 
getting back more in profits from invest- 
ments abroad than it is putting in through 
fresh capital. In the long run (the Adminis- 
tration’s plan) is a self-defeating policy...” 

With all of these economic analyses we 
heartily agree, as the observations in this 
space have long indicated. Like the critical 
economists and, we suspect, a great many 
other Americans, we are also profoundly 
disturbed by the intimations of totalitarian- 
ism so manifest in the Administration’s at- 
tempt to punish the public for its own 
egregious shortcomings. The nature of con- 
trols is that they bring forth more controls, 
and it would be a foolish man who would 
deny that individual freedom is thereby 
threatened. 

As for the business community’s seem- 
ing reluctance to speak out so far, we sup- 
pose that is the more or less traditional 
stance, and is certainly a businessman's priy- 
ilege. In the current case, though, the tradi- 
tion could well be violated, on the grounds 
that the planners in Washington are play- 
ing dangerous games with the economy and 
simultaneously revealing more clearly than 
ever their authoritarian political bias. 

Reason enough for businessmen to take 
a cue from our forthright economists. It’s 
no time for anyone who cares about his 
country to keep quiet. 


{From Burbank (Calif.) Daily Review] 
TRAVEL Tax To BRING MOUNTAIN OF REDTAPE 
(By Joseph R. Coyne) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressional approval of 
President Johnson’s proposed tax on U.S. 
travelers abroad would create a new moun- 
tain of federal red tape. 

But the Treasury Department foresees 
little undue delay for overseas travel- 
ers—and few administrative problems for the 
government—if it gets some 500 additional 
workers to help handle the program. 

As outlined Monday for the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the proposed travel 
tax and cuts in duty-free allowances would 
generate at least another 12 million pieces 
of paper yearly for the Customs Service and 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Customs figures it will need another 535 
employes throughout the country to handle 
the increased workload and to tighten the 
collection of duties it is now missing be- 
cause it lacks manpower. 

There’s no estimate as yet of how many 
additional workers IRS might need although 
as explained by Treasury experts the travel 
tax procedures should create no bottleneck 
at airports or docks. 

Most traveling Americans wouldn't be af- 
fected by the proposed tax on spending be- 
cause the Western Hemisphere is exempt. 
Roughly two-thirds of all U.S. citizens travel- 
ing in other countries go to Canada and 
Mexico, 

Treasury Officials said they count about 2.2 
million taxable trips yearly and this will 
mean another 6.6 million pieces of paper to 
be filled out by individuals and handled by 
IRS. 

To comply with the proposed travel tax, 
a person would be required to file a state- 
ment before he leaves the airport listing the 
amount of money and travelers checks he 
is carrying with him. He must also file and 
pay an estimated tax based on the amount 
he plans to spend abroad. 

But Treasury officials said the tax state- 
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ments can be filled out well in advance of 
the trip since the forms would be available 
at post offices and through travel agents. The 
traveler could merely enclose his check in an 
envelope to cover his estimated tax and de- 
posit it at the departure point. 

A similar declaration of pocket money 
would be filed on return but this could be 
completed during the air flight or ship pas- 
sage home, one Official said. It also would be 
dropped in a basket while the person went 
through customs. 

The returning traveler would then have 60 
days to file a travel tax return and pay any 
additional money owed. 

All three forms—the two declarations of 
money carried by the tourist and the formal 
tax return itself would come in one package 
to be picked up before the trip. 

The proposal to reduce duty-free allow- 
ances on souvenirs and other goods pur- 
chased abroad from $100 to $10 would be ex- 
pected to swell the current number of Cus- 
toms Service assessments by 1 million to a 
total 1,350,000 yearly. 

This would require another 145 employes 
at a cost of $1.5 million, officials said, but 
would increase federal revenues by about $17 
million. 

The cut from $10 to $1 in the duty-free 
allowance for gift packages mailed home 
would mean another 5 million packages proc- 
essed, the service said. 

Presently, customs makes assessments on 
about 1.6 million gift packages a year. But 
because it lacks adequate manpower, an esti- 
mated 3.4 million packages go through with- 
out being taxed. 

To handle this entire load, officials estimate 
it would take 390 additional workers at a 
cost of $3.5 million, but would increase fed- 
eral customs revenues by $30 million. 


[From the Wisconsin AAA News] 
CURB ON TRAVEL 


President Johnson’s proposal for a volun- 
tary two-year moratorium on travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere by Americans is un- 
likely to receive the support of the public or 
of Congress. 

The Wisconsin AAA believes such travel 
restrictions would have negative effects of 
far-reaching proportions on the nation’s 
trade and on relationships the U.S. now has 
with friendly countries, The dollar savings 
affected, if any, would be minute in the over- 
all balance of payments picture. 

All responsible citizens are concerned with 
the U.S. balance of payments problem and 
its effect on the stability of the dollar. Few 
in the travel industry agree with the govern- 
ment’s evaluation of the travel deficit,” 
however. Nor do we believe that tourism 
should be singled out as the villain of what 
obviously is a much more complicated 
problem, 


MORE FICTION THAN FACT 


The travel deficit is actually more fiction 
than fact. When we subtract dollars spent in 
the Western Hemisphere, where we enjoy a 
favorable balance of payments—dollars spent 
by businessmen, who are creating new mar- 
kets for American industry and aiding in the 
development of countries into which the 
U.S. is pouring millions and millions of dol- 
lars in foreign aid, and money spent with 
foreign airlines, who return these dollars and 
many more in the purchase of U.S. aircraft 
and services—we are facing a “travel deficit” 
of about $500 million, spent by “pleasure 
travelers.” 

But even “pleasure travel” is a deceiving 
term. Does it include teachers and students 
who are broadening their education? Does it 
include thousands of good-will ambassadors 
who are teaching the world what America is 
really like? Does it include religious pilgrims 
and other special interest groups who are 
strengthening spiritual and cultural ties with 
our neighbors on this ever-shrinking globe? 
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CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


The Wisconsin AAA believes a constructive 
approach to this problem is far better than 
any restrictions on travel. 

The AAA has always supported the prin- 
ciple of freedom to travel as a basic right 
of all free people. Through the years the 
AAA has been active in encouraging govern- 
ments to reduce all travel barriers to a mini- 
mum. And, of course, the AAA has helped 
millions to enjoy the benefits of travel. 

AAA personnel are serving on four work- 
ing committees of the President's special 
Task Force on travel to help find creative 
answers to the travel deficit. The AAA is also 
participating with other members of the 
travel industry in the development of pro- 
grams to stimulate more travel to and with- 
in the U.S. 

The Wisconsin AAA believes these efforts 
will help to minimize the possibility of re- 
strictions on foreign travel to which all U.S. 
citizens have an inherent right as members 
of a free society. 

THE Tax ON FOREIGN TRAVEL WON'T SOLVE 
ANYONE'S PROBLEM 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON.—Cumbersome, regressive, 
awkward, unenforceable—these are the more 
polite denunciations of President Johnson’s 
proposed tax on travel. Whether Congress 
will adopt the levy in the form put forward 
by the Treasury is questionable. 

In Western Europe this is not an academic 
question. For a half-dozen countries the 
tourist dollar supplies the margin of essen- 
tial foreign exchange. What is more, if 
American travel outside the Hemisphere is 
substantially cut back the recession that has 
slowed economic growth in Europe will in 
all probability be accentuated. 


RETALIATION IS POSSIBLE 


Economists are fearful that it will bring 
reprisals, hastening a trend already evident 
toward the kind of tariff walls and a strug- 
gle for national self-sufficiency that spelled 
disaster in the early thirties. In some in- 
stances—France is one—the United States 
has a favorable trade balance offset in part 
by the spending of the American tourist. 

Italy in 1966 had a favorable tourist bal- 
ance of $1.199 billion, This represents the 
total spent by foreign tourists over and above 
the amount of spending by Italian travelers 
abroad. For Austria the figure was $420 mil- 
lion; for Greece, $102 million; for Portugal, 
$178 million. The figures come from the re- 
port on tourism by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. In 
each country the tourist supplies the dif- 
ference between a favorable trade picture 
and the ability to import necessities and belt 
tightening checking the flow of imports. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
had hardly finished reading his lengthy 
statement on travel taxes to the House Ways 
and Means Committee before members of 
Congress were raising doubts about countries 
that should be exempted. What about Ire- 
land? Thousands of Irish-Americans go back 
to the old sod each year. Ireland’s favorable 
travel balance was $84 million in 1966, And 
what of Israel? American Jews with a deep 
loyalty to what ardent Zionists consider the 
Jewish homeland make the pilgrimage year 
after year. 

In 1966, according to Commerce Depart- 
ment figures, a trip to Europe cost Ameri- 
can travelers on the average $1,070. The 
average stay in Europe was 37 days. Since 
then prices have risen sharply. Fowler gave 
the example of a traveler abroad for 30 days 
spending $700 apart from the cost of air or 
steamship fare. He would be taxed $110, and 
if his round-trip fare was an additional $400 
the transportation tax would be $20 for a 
total bill from Uncle Sam of $130. How much 
this would deter the average traveler must 
be a guess. 
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NEW PROBLEMS ARISE 

The impact on those countries that rely 
on tourism will be not only in the travel tax. 
The Treasury package calls for reducing the 
present duty exemption of $100 to $10 and 
cutting the current $10 duty-free gift mailed 
back home to $1. This means that Aunt Min- 
nie and the schoolteacher from Wichita will 
think twice before buying knicknacks at 
the foot of the Spanish steps in Rome. 

The threat as the last session of Con- 
gress ended was a wave of import quotas on 
major competitive imports. A gathering mo- 
memtum for stay-at-home protectionism is 
hardly the way to solve the world’s prob- 
lems. 


TRAVEL GAP FIGURES ARE Nor ExacrLty RIGHT 
(By Jerry Flemmons) 

Uh-huh, Mr. President. The travel gap is 
not that wide. In truth, there is no gap at all. 

Any so-called head tax on overseas travel- 
ers of $50 or $100 or, alternately, $5 or $6 
daily, would be penny-foolish. Realistically 
America would not gain a cent in the gold 
fiow and probably would lose considerable 
ground. 

Travel simply is not to blame for the deficit. 

Whoever figured travel’s involvement in the 
balance of payments crisis did not see the 
full picture, and, whether deliberately or not, 
he has only succeeded in widening the credi- 
bility between government and the people. 

The travel deficit made public was quoted 
as $1.9 billion, That is misleading. 

Of that total, $570 million went for trans- 
portation. Travel in Canada and Mexico 
(which would be excluded from any ban) 
accounted for another $435 million. Travel 
outside the European and Mediterranean 
areas—this too, would be excluded—is $135 
million, 

The remaining total is $755 million, but 
$392 million of that was for non-pleasure 
travel and should a ban be instituted, busi- 
ness, educational and scientific travel would 
not be taxed. 

So, if the accountant were honest he would 
have said only $363 million—not $1.9 billion— 
was the travel deficit. 

But a ban on travel—or a head tax—would 
eliminate incomes which today make that 
so-called $363 million deficit almost non- 
existent. 

For example, foreign airlines, government 
tourism departments and the like spent $203 
million in the United States for staff, adver- 
tising, airport charges and communications. 
And, more than $127 million was earned in 
1966 by American domestic airlines from pas- 
sengers who flew from their home cities to 
connect with cross-Atlantic flights. 

That—adding the 8 per cent increase ex- 
perienced by airlines last year—totals about 
$356 million. Now, the deficit is only $7 
million. 

To get into the plus column, all that is 
necessary is to add the money value of air- 
craft purchased in the United States by for- 
eign airlines. In 1966 that was $224 million 
worth. 

OK, now the deficit is a definite surplus. 

Playing the numbers game with travel 
figures is a silly pastime. The government is 
wrong in its computations, whether inten- 
tionally or not. But the money is not im- 
portant, the principle is. 

The American right to travel is, if not in- 
herent, at least strongly traditional and not 
something with which to play hanky-panky. 

If a citizen is not a criminal his right to 
freedom of movement is his. It simply is not 
the business of government to meddle in his 
travel plans, either by restriction or tax, 

A tax would be harmful not to the rich— 
what's $50 to a tycoon?—but to the middle- 
class traveler, that segment of population 
which supports the tourism industry, and 
tourism, at last count, was America’s third- 
largest business. 

See America First. Sure, everyone should, 
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but the government won’t force Americans 
to open their eyes to our natural beauties 
by placing an unnecessary ban on foreign 
travel. 

Even Congress is not convinced of a need 
for overseas travel bans. One congressman 
said this week that he would prefer for 
America to take a more positive approach, 
such as promoting more Europeans into the 
United States. 

This seems to be the feeling almost every- 
where—except within the federal govern- 
ment. There is a United States Travel Serv- 
ice, charged with bringing tourists to 
America. 

But the government pays only tight-lip 
service to the office. Barely $3 million was 
given it last year to spend on its promotions. 

At least four states have larger tourism 
budgets. The government spends more than 
$3 million yearly on lightbulbs. 

Travel, if not the ultimate answer, is at 
least a hope for a saner world. When it is dis- 
covered that the Russian shopkeeper shrugs 
his shoulders with the same movement as a 
rancher from Midland or that both gripe 
about taxes with identical furies, then per- 
haps nations and peoples will not feel so 
strange with one another. 

Misinformation from the government is not 
new and it never is well-taken by the public. 
The facts are, regardless of what the Wash- 
ington figure may say, that travel is not 
to blame for the deficit. 

Travel, in fact, is more to be praised than 
scorned, and somebody in Washington should 
shout that about. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times] 
Europe: L. B. J.’s War 
(By Jerry Hulse) 

Arthur Frommer has insisted all along 
that you can do Europe on $5 a day, but no 
one really took him seriously. 

I mean, how many American tourists want 
to hitchhike or ride a bicyle and live it up 
in a youth hostel? 

Well, that other great world traveler, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, is rewriting the whole 
episode. 

He’s calling his guide “Europe on $10 a 
day.” 

This is the sum the man in the White 
House will propose that Americans be al- 
lowed to spend before getting the tax hook, 
sources say. 

Returning to Frommer for a minute, he 
was pitching “Europe on $5 a Day” years ago. 
Today it would take $10 to accomplish the 
same thing. 

ADVICE UPDATED 


In other words, L.B.J. has merely updated 
Frommer's advice to travel-hungry Ameri- 
cans and pitched it under a new cover. 

The word came down from the White 
House this week. The President will ask Con- 
gress to enact a series of tax steps to curb 
overseas travel. 

His recommendations will probably be of- 
fered to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on Monday. 

Here is what is being considered, accord- 
ing to Washington sources: (1) the $10 cetl- 
ing on spending (2) a tax on overseas air- 
line tickets, (3) a cutback in the $100 duty- 
free allowance for purchases. 

Anyone spending more than $10 a day 
would be taxed. 

The obvious intention is to allow students, 
teachers and others travelling on a budget to 
continue on their way. That is, if they can 
survive on $10 a day. 

There is a quick formula for doing Europe 
on $10 a day. 

The best advice is not to eat. Have your 
continental breakfast (usually it goes with 
your room) and then simply swallow a diet 


You cannot travel in Europe with an ap- 
petite. Not on $10 a day. 
It is entirely possible that people like Mr. 
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Hilton will close up shop and go home. On 
$10 a day his guests could afford only a sneak 
snooze in the lobby. 


CASE OF GIGGLES 


What gave everyone a case of the giggles is 
that L.B.J. obviously believes Europe on $10 a 
Day will discourage the jet set. 

This, of course, is ludicrous. The jetsetters 
are loaded and while a tax will prove irritat- 
ing, it certainly won't dissuade them from 
casting off for Marrakech or other exotic tar- 
gets. 

There's even talk of a maximum ceiling on 
tourist spending. That is, you'd be taxed for 
anything above $10 until you reach a certain 
ceiling. 

But how would the government keep tabs 
on spending? 

One source said Americans would be asked 
to report their travel splurging to customs 
officers at their home port. 

Another said Americans might be told to 
report their trip expenses on their federal 
income tax statements. 

This caused a few chuckles around the 
country. How many high rollers ever copped 
out to their in Las Vegas? 

“How do you enforce it?” asked a govern- 
ment friend in Washington this week. “Do 
you ask every hotel in Europe to send along 
7 statement to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ce?” 

It was obvious in his State of the Union 
Message that L.B.J. was going to rewrite the 
Frommer message—that is, the $5 a day bit. 


SOME EXCEPTIONS 


He spoke of still allowing “teachers, busi- 
ness people, students and Americans who 
have relatives abroad” to travel to Europe. 

This has inspired a friend of mine to con- 
sider settling in Europe and setting up a new 
busos: He plans to call it “Rent-A-Cousin, 

e” 

In other words, if you're not a teacher, 
a businessman, a student or someone with 
a relative—he’ll rent you a cousin. 

This way you'll still be able to go to Europe 
without suffering the fate of the ordinary 
tourist. 

It could be a lucrative business. 

Besides those restrictions already discussed, 
Americans will probably be forbidden to mail 
home duty-free gifts. 

Presently one may send $10 worth of gifts 
through the mail. This has nothing to do with 
the $100 duty-free allowance, which involves 
a loot a tourist hand-carries back to the 
United States. 

In case your travel plans are up in the air 
because of all the fuss, come back to earth. 


SUGGESTIONS PLANNED 


Sources say the administration plans only 
to make suggestions to Congress. And there’s 
been plenty of heat by the opposition. 

Bert Hemphill, who holds the title of the 
“world’s most traveled man,” predicts that 
Congress may agree to a 10% 
tion tax and elimination of the $100 duty- 
free allowance, but that’s all. 

Hemphill reminded unhappy American 
travelers that a $5 head tax was imposed on 
everyone who went out of the country be- 
tween World Wars I and II. 

After World II it was raised to 15% and 
then cut to 10% and finally eliminated. 
Everyone still traveled. 

Meanwhile, John Black, who heads up the 
U.S. Travel Service, wasn't in his office hen 
I called this week, 

“He left this morning for Europe,” his as- 
sistant said. 


[From the London Economist, Jan. 20, 1968] 
Yanks Stay Home 

“It is important to the country that every 

citizen reassess his travel plans and not travel 

outside this hemisphere except under the 

most important, urgent and condi- 

tions,” said President Johnson in his mes- 
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sage on the balance of international pay- 
ments on New Year’s Day. In addition, the 
President said that he might ask Congress to 
back up this urgent need to restrict tourist 
travel abroad with legislation that could, 
for the first time in the history of the United 
States, penalise a citizen who insisted on tak- 
ing his holiday overseas. This voluntary ap- 
peal and the law, if one is requested, are in- 
tended to cut as least $500 million from the 
so-called travel gap“ —the difference be- 
tween spending by Americans who go abroad 
and spending by overseas visitors in the 
United States—which, the President esti- 
mated, would reach $2 billion this year. 

In 1966 almost 3 million Americans went 
abroad and only just over 1 million foreigners 
came to the United States. This was, however, 
a gain of 12 percent over the previous year 
and the improvement in 1967 was even 
greater. The President is asking for a speedier 
report from his special task force, set up 
earlier under Mr. McKinney, to advise him on 
methods of bringing more visitors to the 
United States. This is still apparently to be 
the group’s main work but in the changed 
circumstances it can hardly ignore the other 
side of the travel gap. 

The reaction of the American airline and 
travel industry to the President’s announce- 
ment was opportunistic to a degree. Trans 
World Airlines hastily put out widely quoted 
advertisements which featured an illustra- 
tion of a gold ingot, saying “there are only 
two ways to keep in it the United States 
when you fiy to Europe: TWA or our friends 
at Pan American.” The American Express 
Company, the travel agency whose shares 
had broken badly following the President's 
statement, rushed into print with a booklet 
attacking the government’s figures. This was 
distributed to the 4,000 members of the 
American Society of Travel Agents as an 
analysis of the “true nature” of the travel 
gap. “It is important that we do not panic,” 
ASTA told its members. The truth is, said 
the American Express, that the gap amounts 
to a mere $363 million, if only pleasure trips 
to the European and Mediterranean coun- 
tries are considered. 

Congressional reaction has been nearly as 
extreme. Senator Vance Hartke, Democrat 
of Indiana, accused the President of at- 
tempting to restrict the civil rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in his efforts to limit the dol- 
lar drain. Representative Henry Reuss, also a 
Democrat, introduced a Bill to create a gov- 
ernment travel trade stamp, to be distrib- 
uted free to people who were visiting the 
United States for the first time. Each 
traveller would get $100 in such stamps and 
airlines, hotels, railways and car rental com- 
panies and other firms catering to visitors 
could redeem the stamps at the United 
States Treasury at half value, Most Congress- 
men have adopted a wait-and-see attitude, 
preferring to delay until specific proposals 
have been outlined. It is suggested that the 
Administration intends to submit various 
alternatives and let the congressional com- 
mittees choose. What is expected is some form 
of tax on travel abroad, either on a per diem 
basis or on total spending; the President has 
promised that “teachers, business people, 
students and Americans who have relatives 
abroad” will not be unduly penalised. But 
Mr. Mansfield, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, doubts whether Congress would pass 
such a levy. 

It remained for General Eisenhower to put 
the problem in perspective. He said that the 
solution lay in “self-discipline.” Tourists 
should not go to Europe in the first place, 
nor should dollars be spent on goods made 
in Europe: “If I could afford a Rolls-Royce 
this year, I would not buy one, not now.” 


How Wovutp RESTRICTIONS AFFECT AMERICAN 
Tourists? 
(By Richard Joseph) 
Let’s assume for the moment that Presi- 
dent Johnson is able to push through his 
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new Monroe Doctrine for the American tour- 
ist—restricting him to travel in the Western 
Hemisphere—(and it’s an assumption that 
grows iffler with each passing day), then 
what will the tourist's world look like, what 
places will still be open to him? 

First thing to do is to look at the excep- 
tions. Certainly Guam and Samoa will still 
be open to tourism; they're American is- 
lands, within the dollar area, and Washing- 
ton has been trying to promote pleasure 
travel there. 

Same with the islands of the Pacific Trust 
Territory, small pieces of Micronesia replete 
with World War II memories, places with 
names like Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Truk, Sal- 
pan, and Yap, stretching over 2,500 miles of 
Pacific ocean clear over to within a couple 
of hundred miles of the Philippines. 

This is still unspoiled South Pacific Bali 
H'al—even though it’s actually in the North 
Pacific—it’s under the American flag and 
operating under the dollar economy. Re- 
cently the civil aeronautics board granted 
Air Micronesia, owned jointly by Continental 
Airlines, Hawaii's Aloha Airlines, and a Mi- 
cronesian company, permission to fly regular 
service among the major islands. 

Included in the deal was the newly formed 
air lines’ agreement to build hotels of 25 
rooms each at six main destinations. 

Certainly Hawali, together with Alaska 
and all other domestic tourist areas, would 
get a tremendous lift from the Johnson 
travel ban—with an extra plus for Hawaii 
as the gateway to the American Pacific. 

Mexico, which very possibly offers more 
varied attractions for more different types 
of tourist tastes than any other place on 
earth, might very well be discovered by some 
supposedly sophisticated travelers who have 
neglected it thus far because it’s so close 
and so easy to get to. 

But our Mexican friends would just as 
soon be discovered well before or comfort- 
ably after this October, when they'll be up to 
their neryous breakdowns in the Olympics. 

From Mexico to Panama there's a whole 
Terra incognita for the American pleasure 
traveler—the five Central American republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, and 
Costa Rica, plus British Honduras, 

But this Terra has remained incognita for 
a very good reason: except for Guatemala it 
has done nothing to promote tourism; and 
except for Guatemala and possibly Costa 
Rica it has done little or nothing to develop 
its visitor facilities, 

As to whether or not it will do anything in 
the future—with the help of the Johnson 
travel doctrine and the prodding of the Alli- 
ance for Progress—your guess is as good as 
mine. 

The same can be said, to some degree at 
least, about the South American continent: 
the republics of Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador; plus British Guiana, Suri- 
nam, and French Guiana, Except for Colom- 
bia, Venezuela and Surinam, they're nowhere 
in their tourist development. 

Bermuda, 700 miles out in the Atlantic, 
is still in the Western Hemisphere; and so, 
obviously are the Bahamas and all the West 
Indies. 

I've saved Canada for last, because I think 
it will reap a unique benefit from the Johnson 
plan, if it is activated. A few more summer 
sportsmen and family vacationists and winter 
sports fans will probably go there, but that’s 
not what I'm talking about. 

Any oldsters in the audience will remember 
the boom Canada enjoyed together with the 
Bahamas as a result of American Prohibition. 

“Goodbye Broadway, Hello Montreal!” was 
a popular song when Prohibition was first en- 
acted and people rushed up there to slake 
their thirsts. But then it became a lot easier 
just to buy Canadian booze imported by your 
friendly local bootlegger. 

Prohibition, Americans were told, was good 
for their physical and moral health; this 
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time the travel ban is being advanced as a 
cure for our financial illness—and I just have 
the feeling that the average American reac- 
tion will be similar to any infringement of 
their personal freedom, no matter how good 
it might be for them. 

When a $100 exit tax was first bruited 
about a couple of years ago, it touched of a 
major European travel boom. And, as James 
Reston pointed out a day or so after Johnson 
proposed the new travel restrictions, what’s 
to prevent a Europe-bound traveler from 
going to Montreal and then grabbing a trans- 
Atlantic plane there? 

Travel to Canada is and will be unre- 
stricted, and no passport is necessary. So 
your L.B.J.-defying traveler would just keep 
his passport in his pocket when he crossed 
into Canada. And after he used his passport 
for his European trip, and his return to 
Canada, he’d just keep it under wraps again 
when he crossed the United States border. 

How is this guy to be nailed with a per 
diem tax for every day he’s in proscribed 
areas, when as far as anyone can tell he’s 
been in Canada all the time? 

Canadian authorities snitch to Washing- 
ton? Well, maybe; but those Canadians don't 
enjoy stooging for anybody, especially when 
they would be blowing the whistle on a man 
spending money in their country, and like 
flying Air Canada or Canadian Pacific to 
Europe. 

Of course he could board Air France, 
Alitalia, or Lufthansa, KLM, or lots of other 
airlines in Canada. Almost any of them, in 
fact, except Pan Am or T.W.A., whose take 
goes into the American economy. 

And while we're on that subject, much of 
the travel to the Caribbean is on cruise ships, 
very few of which fly the American flag. If 
spending in European countries is to be dis- 
couraged, will spending on European ships 
still be O.K.? 

Which brings up another point. L.B.J. 
doesn’t want us to go to England or Holland, 
but we can go to the British Bermuda and 
the Bahamas, the British West Indies and the 
Dutch West Indies. 

PENALTIES FOR TRAVEL? 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

BerNne—The great events in the Far East 
naturally dominate the news in Europe but 
there is concerning them a spirit of fatalism, 
which is not freighted with anti-American 
odium. Too many European powers, too re- 
cently, have been too overwhelmed by events 
to bring them to share America’s innocent 
faith in the efficacy of the national will. 
France lost Indochina and then Algeria. And 
for that matter, France lost France, twice in 
70 years. One half of Germany is still sub- 
jected, 23 years after the death of Hitler. The 
sun has permanently set on the British 
Empire. 

So there is an undercurrent of sympathy: 
but none at all concerning President John- 
son’s unfolding program for preventing 
Americans from coming to Europe. The 
meanness of his proposals and the sheer in- 
dignity of their enforcement may very well 
be costing American prestige more among 
the people of Europe than the reversals in 
the Far East. 

There are, to begin with, the philosophical 
contradictions. For years and years we have 
been saying at every opportunity that the 
peoples of the world should get to know each 
other better. We have had People-to-People, 
English-speaking unions, cultural exchanges, 
Fulbright scholarships: travel has become a 
part of the ethos. Suddenly, the U.S. an- 
nounces, at one and the same time, that (a) 
Americans should stop traveling to Europe; 
and (b) that Europeans should increase their 
travel to America. 

The sheer psychological inanity of the 
twin statements ts itself arresting. Euro- 
peans have their pride. Why should they in- 
vest their savings in travel to a country 
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which proposes to punish those of its citi- 
zens who wish to travel in Europe? 

And what is a European to think about a 
country like the U.S. whose citizens permit 
their government to inflict such a humilia- 
tion upon them? It isn’t as though Ameri- 
cans were Englishmen, who officially gave 
up pride when the queue became national- 
ized after the Second World War. 

America has a gross national income which 
in a few years will amount to a trillion dol- 
lars. It is proposed to deprive Americans of 
a part of their independence—to travel un- 
encumbered—in order to save $500,000,000 
that would otherwise be spent abroad. 

A nation which accepts such humiliations 
for such very low stakes is not one which 
remains sensible to the joiner work of lib- 
erty. If the U.S. can tax overseas travel, it 
can in effect forbid overseas travel. And the 
complications inherent in such a law should 
at least double the size of the income tax 
form, causing it to resemble an application 
form for work in the CIA, or that blue mon- 
ster of the Census Bureau which demands to 
know how many toilets you have. 

The Europeans say it’s protectionism, and 
to hell with it. They are dead right, that is 
exactly what it is. Once again, the Johnson 
schizophrenia: lower tariffs and tax travel. 
The Europeans, to be sure, live in glass 
houses. But the U.S. is supposed to act bigger 
than most European nations do, Granted our 
size, our strength, our traditions, it is we 
who should be taking the initiative in re- 
ducing tariff barriers, in fortifying our free- 
doms. But Mr. Smoot-Hawley in the White 
House, who has gotten terribly accustomed 
to telling people what to do, is now prepared 
to repeal, by other means, what progress we 
have made in lowering tariff barriers. 

Last week the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany denied to an American tenor, Mr. Rich- 
ard Cassilly, a role in “Aida,” on the grounds 
that, sniff, there were plenty of qualified 
British tenors. That, in the land that suckled 
Adam Smith! Once again, perhaps one can 
Say concerning England that she has no 
alternative (though in fact, she has). But 
concerning America? The national copper 
strike cost America more dollars used to buy 
foreign copper than will be saved under the 
pending act of tyranny. But will President 
Johnson propose a reform denying to labor 
unions the right to strike an entire industry? 

Well, the proposed act has not yet passed 
in Congress. We shall have to see how it is 
handled there. In Europe, it is automatically 
assumed that anything President Johnson 
desires, he gets from his Congress. The Eu- 
ropeans are too nearly right for comfort. 


{From the Glendale (Calif.) News-Press] 
Tax on TRAVEL Economy THREAT 


One of the serious and valid criticisms of 
the Soviet regime is the lack of freedom for 
Russians to travel abroad without govern- 
ment approval. How far the United States of 
America has come miserably down the same 
objectionable trail of government control is 
exemplified by the current consideration of 
travel taxes and restrictions on visits outside 
this hemisphere. 

One provision alone among the new tourist 
proposals highlights the bureaucratic vise in 
which the American traveler might soon find 
himself: Unless he deposits with the govern- 
ment, before he departs, funds sufficient to 
cover his potential tax indebtedness from his 
trip abroad, he will not be allowed to leave 
the country. 

Is this the United States, land of the free? 

Is this typical of the great concept of glo- 
bal freedom and peaceful interchange which 
this nation so earnestly preaches? 

Taxes from 15 to 30 per cent on tourist 
spending exceeding a pittance of $7 a day, 
and a new inflationary 5 per cent tap on over- 
seas fares outside the hemisphere would be 
punitive. Additionally proposed are excessive 
reductions in duty-free import privileges and 
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new import taxes. The traveler will find a 
bureaucratic maze and extra cost sufficient 
to daunt and deter even the most enthusias- 
tic. 

And all this to achieve a doubtful saving 
of about $500 million in the payments deficit 
caused by Administration economic profli- 
gacy. Is precious freedom to be so sacrificed 
on so flimsy a pretext? 

The damage may be almost irreparable 
around the world, as would as domestically: 
The controls and taxes—like so many before 
them—could become a permanent infringe- 
ment of our rights, notwithstanding promises 
to the contrary. 

Tourists would feel the tax bite on daily 
spending over $7, but junketing congressmen 
receive a $50 a day allowance, excluding 
travel. Why? 

Ordinary American citizens have no access 
to the abundance of “counterpart funds” 
lodged in various countries, but congres- 
sional representatives draw on them. Why? 

These funds—United States credits in lo- 
cal currencies—are estimated to run into bil- 
lions. Is it impossible to allow citizens to pur- 
chase counterpart funds through American 
diploamtic offices abroad, thus conserving 
foreign exchange and obviating the need for 
tourist taxes? 

The adverse effect the President's tax pro- 
posals will have on economies around the 
world will undoubtedly cause repercussions 
which could well negate any savings. 

The proposals show the desperate lack of 
morality of an administration prepared to 
meet its irresponsible obligations only 
through a reckless disregard for economic re- 
sponsibility. 

This is freedom taxed at 15 per cent, and 
therefore devalued. 


TRAVEL Tax A BERLIN WALL 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
is a dreamer if he thinks for one moment 
that the gimmicky plan to tax free-born 
American citizens on travel expenses in Eu- 
rope and Asia will ever pass the U.S. Congress. 
Senators are already talking about Dr. Fowler 
and his Band-Aid prescriptions. 

Surely the Fowler idea is the maddest in- 
fringement of personal liberty that has ever 
been proposed. Some people like to drink 
coffee, tea or cocoa; some people like to 
travel. They all cost dollars that go for for- 
eign exchange. Yet, arbitrarily, the admin- 
istration would permit the tea drinker his 
Ceylon or Oolong brew, but the traveler is to 
be penalized if he spends more than $7 a day 
in foreign living. The dollars that would be 
kept at home by making travel difficult might 
add up to $300-million a year. But the sav- 
ings would be more than erased by the ill- 
will of foreigners who would quite properly 
resent the fall-off in tourist revenues caused 
by the new U.S. isolationism. 

If Fowler has his way, cities like Seattle 
will suffer from the cancellation of foreign 
orders for jet aircraft; Pan American World 
Airways will lose money on its Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotels; TWA's Hilton affiliate will have 
empty rooms; American travel agents will 
find they can't scrounge up a compensating 
surge of east-to-west French and Norwegian 
trippers; organizations such as the American 
Field Service which send students abroad 
will be severely hurt in their budgets by 
the five per cent air travel tax, and President 
Charles de Gaulle of France, who is report- 
edly recovering from being run down by a 
motorboat (sic) while out walking will be 
figuring out ways of hitting American ex- 
porters in revenge for what has been done to 
Montmartre night spots and restaurants on 
the Left Bank. 

The dollar losses that would develop from 
foreign reprisals, however, would be less 
damaging than the damage done to the 
American psyche. Sen. Vance Hartke of In- 
diana put it forcefully the other day when 
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he said that from the earliest days of the 
republic Americans have flexed their muscles, 
puffed out their chests, and sailed to the far 
places of the world. Indonesia was once 
known in Massachusetts as the “Salem 
Indies.” Stephen Girard of Philadelphia 
wouldn’t have gone into the banking busi- 
ness if he hadn't made money out of the 
China trade. 

It was in the middle of the Indian Ocean 
that Sam Colt got his idea for the revolving 
cartridge chamber; he happened to be watch- 
ing the helmsman’s wheel spin over and 
catch when a spoke came into lie with the 
desired shift in the ships direction. 

The U.S., thanks to its “internationalists” 
of the Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt generations that nurtured President 
Lyndon Johnson and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fowler, has inherited a certain respon- 
sibility for the safety of the outside world. 
My own generation, which grew up in the 
inter-war period, always resented Walter 
Lippmann for insisting that the U.S. was 
the new Rome, but, after World War II, we 
bowed to the newer realities of the intercon- 
tinental missile and the atom bomb. (At this 
point Lippmann deserted us.) 

It is indeed passing strange for the admin- 
istration to tell us at this-late stage that 
Americans must refrain from learning about 
the outer world at the very time they are 
being asked to carry much of that world on 
their shoulders. Isolationism just won't mix 
with the development of Camranh Bay, or 
the need to keep a U.S. fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. If we can't travel in Europe and Asia, 
why bother to save them? Why bother to 
teach French and German in our schools? 
Why bother to put up billions for super- 
sonic planes? Why have exchange programs. 

It wasn't so many months ago that the 
President, in his Smithsonian speech, was 
expatriating on the desirability of expanding 
those cultural contacts with other coun- 
tries. What has happened to this Lyndon 
Johnson? We have always derided nations 
which have tried to lock their people in. It 
would surely keep a computer going for weeks 
to count the sarcastic words written about 
the Berlin Wall, and the reliance of the So- 
viets on barbed wire. Yet now, in a slightly 
sophisticated form, we are proposing to build 
our own Berlin Wall. 

I'm ashamed for my country, that’s what 
I am. But surely, Congress won't let Fowler's 
Folly become law. 

[From the Bristol (Conn.) Press, Feb. 6, 1968] 
AN ASININE PROPOSAL 


Of all of the proposals to raise revenue 
and cut down the balance of payments defi- 
cit, the administration plan for taxing travel 
abroad is about as idiotic as any ever of- 
fered. 

The proposal, in brief, is to levy a tax on 
all expenditures over $7 a day. The levy 
would be 15 per cent on the first $8 over the 
exempt $7 and 30 per cent on the remainder 
of the excess. Custom free purchases would 
be restricted and an excise tax of 5 per 
cent would be levied on air and water trans- 
portation outside the Western Hemisphere. 

It might be noted parenthetically that the 
government now allows senators and con- 
gressmen $50 a day for “inspection” trips 
abroad. 


Treasury Secretary Fowler has 
the proposition to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. We trust that Chairman 
Wilbur Mills will reject it forthwith. 

Will the secretary please tell us how in 
the world the government is going to deter- 
mine whether a traveler spent more than $7 
a day when the loopholes in the scheme 
are so obvious that an eighth grade school- 
boy can see them? 

And, if the plan (God forbid) ever goes 
through, who is going to do the checking 
on the returning traveler? Won't the federal 
government have to hire several hundred 
more agents to handle the volume, thus de- 
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feating the whole purpose of the tax in the 
first ? 

Did it ever occur to Secretary Fowler that 
there are any number of credit cards in use 
which are good all over the world? Holders 
can use these cards as authentication and 
cashing of personal checks. 

What's the matter with taking a trip to 
Canada and thence to Europe? 

Better than that, let’s not go to Europe 
at all this year. We can go to Nassau or Ber- 
muda, or any of the Caribbean islands which 
are under foreign flags, spend all we wish 
without having to report. Of course it will 
still contribute to the dollar drain but it will 
free us from restrictions of which we already 
have too many. 

How about the brass ring for Treasury 
Secretary Fowler for the fuzziest thinker of 
the week? 


[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review, Feb. 7, 1968] 
TRAVEL Tax PLAN COSTLY, COMPLEX 


A crew of workers in the U.S. Treasury 
De; t must have spent many days 
figuring out the complicated formulas under 
which the government expects to collect 
special travel taxes in order to curtail the 
personal spending of American tourists 
abroad. 

The plan, as proposed to by 
‘Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler, is one 
device designed to reduce America’s balance- 
of-payments deficit. Its main purpose is to 
penalize individuals who spend more than $7 
a day while traveling outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The manner in which it would have to be 
administered would call for advance esti- 
mates of amounts to be spent, a cash deposit 
by the traveler to cover what he might expect 
to owe, and other forms to fill out upon his 
return. 

Naturally, in the enforcement of such new 
travel controls, the government would have 
to build up its tax-collection bureaucracy, 
be on the lookout for possible cheaters and 
become a prime heckler of the travel agen- 
cies and transportation companies. 

It is quite possible that the revenue de- 
rived and the travel curbs that would be 
established would not be worth the total cost 
of operating the scheme. 

It is notable that persons traveling in be- 
half of the government itself would be 
exempt. This could mean more federal 
junkets abroad at taxpayer expense and far 
fewer trips by modest-income citizens who 
pay their own way. 

The proposed Johnson travel tax certainly 
should get a thorough going-over by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


[From Fortune] 
THE “UNCONGENIAL” PACKAGE 


Since there is nothing to see in the U.S. 
except “little towns with front porches,” 
Mrs. Robert McCormick, widow to the late 
great Colonel, has let it be known that she 
expects to travel to Europe in any case. Mrs. 
Sidney Zlotnick, wife of a wealthy Washing- 
ton, D.C., businessman, has allowed, “If you 
can’t have the comfort and luxury you have 
at home, why go?” and may cancel plans to 
visit North Africa. Somewhere between these 
two extremes is a wealthy foreign-service 
officer who states that he is going to Paris 
as usual but by way of concession may give 
up collecting Impressionists “until the crisis 
is over.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler can no 
doubt survive any one of those three con- 
tingencies in fighting for what he himself 
calls an “uncongenial” package of controls 
on American travel outside the hemisphere. 
But Congress may be his undoing. In effect, 
what the Administration is proposing is three 
different kinds of measures. The first is a 
straight 5 percent excise tax on airline and 
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ship tickets corresponding to a similar tax 
on airline domestic travel. The second is a 
sharp reduction from $100 to $10 of the goods 
that Americans can bring home duty free. 
The third—and the one that has occasioned 
most of the firing—is a new travel tax on 
overseas expenditures. Under the Treasury 
plan, the tourist could make taxfree expendi- 
tures only up to $7 per day. Between $7 and 
$15 per day the tax will be 15 percent, and 
above that the rate would go up to 30 per- 
cent. 

This kind of tax not only breaks new legis- 
lative ground but is, of course, highly dis- 
criminatory. The objective, according to one 
Treasury expert, is “to get the biggest 
balance-of-payments kicks possible while 
giving the lower-income groups the biggest 
possible break.” So the low-income school- 
teacher who can sight-see Europe on $12 to 
$15 per day may not pay much over $1 per 
day. The tax on the jet-set traveler will be 
much larger. In between, the man or woman 
who spends $25 per day will face a daily tax 
of $4 to $5. As the Secretary sees it, all this 
adds up to a spending deterrent that would 
cut around $250 million from the expected 
travel deficit of nearly $2 billion. 

One wonders how many millions it will 
cost to get that $250 million. Fowler’s bill 
would require each traveler to open his wal- 
let to tax men as he departs, declaring the 
amount of cash and traveler's checks he is 
taking with him. Then the tourist would fill 
out preliminary estimates of how much he 
intends to spend abroad. Within sixty days 
after his return, he would have to file a 
second return on his actual expenditures 
and pay up whatever additional tax is due. 
There’s a penalty of 10 percent for any un- 
derestimate of more than 20 percent. And 
the whole thing is subject to audit, along 
with the personal income tax, by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

In the present circumstances, there is 
some logic to the 5 percent excise tax on 
plane tickets and to the curtailment of duty- 
free “carry home” privileges. But about the 
only thing to be said for the spending-con- 
trol provisions is that they are so onerous 
they may prompt a public outcry for an 
end to big fiscal deficits and loose monetary 
policies, which are the root cause of our 
problem abroad. In effect, the multiplication 
of controls means embracing not one but 
several exchange rates on the American dol- 
lar—one for tourists, one for capital trans- 
fers (under different controls already in 
effect), and one for other transactions. The 
fact that these restrictions are presented 
singly, to meet this “emergency” and then 
that one, hardly obscures the fact that we 
are gradually throttling the system of inter- 
national payments on which all the werid's 
recent development has been built. 


[From the New York Times] 
Y'ALL Come 

President Johnson's special task force on 
travel has come up with a proposal every- 
one can applaud for closing the “tourist gap” 
and easing the balance of payments problem 
it creates. The plan’s goal is to encourage 
more foreigners to visit the United States. 
The President has helped out by his request 
to Congress to relax visa requirements for 
certain friendly countries. That provides a 
needed follow-up to the task force’s an- 
nouncement of action by several interna- 
tional airlines to lower trans-Atlantic fares 
from abroad. Parallel action is being taken 
by American airlines to cut domestic fares 
in half for foreigners traveling in this coun- 
try. Rental cars, trains, buses, hotels and 
motels are also offering foreigners reductions 
in their normal charges. 

Obviously this approach is much more 
palatable than the complicated schedule of 
taxes the Administration seeks to impose on 
Americans traveling abroad. These represent 
a wholly negative response to the balance-of- 
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payments problem. They would restrict the 
freedom to travel, be difficult to collect and, 
in considerable measure, fall on those least 
able to afford them, especially students, 
teachers and lower-income families eager to 
visit relatives overseas. 

The task force report offers a positive al- 
ternative. Income levels in foreign nations 
fall generally below those in this country 
and the sheer cost of visiting the United 
States has doubtless kept many foreigners 
away. There are still other things the Presi- 
dent could ask Congress to do by way of 
making it easier for foreigners to come here. 
Specifically, restrictions on Iron Curtain 
scientists visiting this nation could be eased 
to permit the holding of important interna- 
tional scientific conventions in this country. 
As it is, these conventions go elsewhere to 
avoid embarrassment to distinguished par- 
ticipants. 

Instead of raising new barriers for Ameri- 
cans wishing to travel abroad, it would be 
wise to lower old barriers that prevent for- 
eigners from coming here. 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times] 
TRAVEL Tax 4 Bap IDEA 

President Johnson's proposed tax on travel 
outside the Western Hemisphere is unfair, 
costly and could be harmful to international 
relations. 

The objective of the tax is to reduce by 10 
per cent the estimated $2 billion difference 
between what Americans spend abroad and 
what is spent here by foreign travelers, 

The tax will deal a heavy blow to Ameri- 
can industry and business. The travel in- 
dustry and all the businesses and industries 
that serve it will lose income—and thus will 
pay less taxes. There would be an increase 
in unemployment figures as a result. 

The proposed rule that travelers must de- 
clare how much money they are carrying, 
and be checked, even searched to see if they 
are honest, is demeaning. 

It is a fact, also, that travel abroad is a 
contributing factor to world peace. The more 
Americans and people of other nations come 
to know each other the less chance there 
is for trouble arising out of misunderstanding 
and misinformation. 

There are many Other ways by which the 
administration could reduce its balance of 
payments deficit. The General Accounting 
Office pointed this out in October, in a de- 
tailed report of how the application of com- 
mon sense and sound fiscal policies could 
sharply reduce or wipe out the deficit. 

Or the administration could, by judicious 
paring, save 10 per cent of the $2.9 billion 
it will spend overseas for non-Vietnam mili- 
tary needs. 

As experienced travel experts point out, 
the proposed travel tax would “encourage 
more cheating than prohibition did. The 
seasoned traveler will be able to evade the 
tax with ease. The only ones that would 
suffer would be the unsophisticated travelers, 
and that is most unfair.” 

The proposed tax on what travelers spend 
775 is a bad idea. Congress should re- 
ect it. 


{From the Washington Post] 

AN INAUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 
President Johnson's “Message to the Na- 
tion on the Balance of Payments” is an in- 
auspicious beginning for the new year. It 
poses a threat to the freedom of Americans 
to travel outside of this hemisphere. It in- 
vokes emergency powers, originally granted 
to the Executive in 1917, in order to place 
mandatory controls both on the volume of 
direct foreign investment and on the partic- 
ular countries to which it flows. It compels 
the foreign affiliates of American enterprises 
to repatriate specified proportions of their 
earnings at the end of each year. And it out- 
lines an export drive which, in view of this 
country’s already large balance-of-trade-sur- 
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plus, could invite retaliation in the shape of 
restrictions by other countries. 

Even if the effectiveness of these neo-mer- 
cantilist infringements upon the interna- 
tional movement of people and capital was 
assured, the loss of freedom would be too 
high a price to pay for the preservation of 
the system of fixed exchange rates and a 
dollar price for gold that is pegged at an 
artificially low level. But there is no reason 
to suppose this recourse to more stringent 
controls will strengthen the position of the 
dollar, They are more likely than not to be 
counterproductive, to disrupt the interna- 
tional monetary system by stanching the out- 
flow of dollars and to depress income and 
employment in many countries of the world 
by sharply reducing the volume of direct for- 
eign investment. 

The President said that our travel deficit 
will exceed $2 billion this year, and he asked 
“the American people to defer for the next 
two years all nonessential travel outside the 
Western Hemisphere.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury will “explore with the appropriate 
Congressional committees legislation to help 
achieve this objective.” 

What the President did not say was that 
the $2 billion tourist deficit was greatly 
swollen last year by the Expo 67 fair in 
Montreal. But the principle at issue runs 
far deeper than any balance-of-payments 
arithmetic. What is the point of achieving 
a stronger dollar if the right of Americans 
to travel abroad is to be abridged? That right 
is enjoyed by the citizens of the most pov- 
erty-stricken, inflation-ridden countries on 
earth. It must never be denied the citizens 
of the world’s wealthiest country. And the 
Congress that accedes to the President’s re- 
quest—assuming that this is not just a hor- 
tatory exercise—might well find itself repudi- 
ated by the electorate. 

The President in his formal message and 
Treasury Secretary Fowler in his press con- 
ferences remarks expressed the hope that 
these new restrictions, by diminishing the 
dollar outflow and reducing monetary re- 
serves, will induce other countries to approve 
and activate the now pending plan for in- 
ternational monetary reform. But their 
strategy entails an enormous risk. 

The announced goal of the new program 
is to reduce the U.S. deficit by $3 billion in 
1968. But even if they are successful in re- 
ducing it by $2 billion, the prospects for 
filling the monetary reserve gap with the 
new Special Drawing Rights on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are dim. The most 
optimistic appraisals call for creating $1 bil- 
lion of SDRs a year. Hence, to the extent that 
this program is successful and the Europeans 
continue to behave as hardnosed creditors, 
the stability of the international monetary 
system will be undermined, not enhanced. 

If there were no alternatives to the loss of 
freedom and proliferation of bureaucratic 
controls over international financial trans- 
actions, the American public might be in- 
duced to swallow the bitter draught. But 
there is nothing immutable in a system of 
fixed exchange rates, indeed nothing patently 
advantageous. The time has come for a frank 
debate on the issue of whether we would 
not all be better off if the dollar were per- 
mitted to float freely in the foreign exchange 
markets. 

[From the Mining Journal] 
TRAVEL Tax PROPOSAL 

A Marquette couple has been saving for 
years for a trip to western Europe to visit the 
areas in which the husband served in the 
U.S. Army during World War II. Now they 
find that the trip for which they had been 
budgeting closely may cost them consider- 
ably more than they had anticipated—de- 
pending on how Congress reacts to President 
Johnson’s proposal to place a federal tax on 
travel outside the western hemisphere. 

The administration’s proposal calls for a 
graduated travel tax on spending in excess of 
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$7 a day and a 5 per cent levy on overseas 
plane and ship tickets. The objective is to 
discourage travel overseas, thus helping to 
alleviate the balance of payments deficit. 

There is no denying that steps should be 
taken to plug partially the outflow of dollars 
from the United States. Last year the gap 
between the amount United States travelers 
spent abroad and the total spent by foreign 
travelers in this country was $2,000,000,000— 
in favor of the foreigners, of course. 

But is a tax of the type proposed by the 
administration a satisfactory approach to the 
problem? We don’t think so. 

The administration proposal, even though 
it asks for a graduated tax, hits the low in- 
come traveler far harder than it affects the 
jet set tourist. Both are given the $7 per day 
exemption. From $7 to $15 daily, the tax 
would be 15 per cent and above $15 per day 
it would be 30 per cent. A tax of $110, for 
example, would put a bigger bite in the little 
tellow's budget than a tax of $1,000 would 
put in the jet setter's budget. 

But the biggest objection to the proposed 
tax is that it would be damaging both to 
traditional American concepts of freedom of 
movement and to healthy cultural inter- 
changes. 

As someone once remarked, “It is fitting 
that we rededicate ourselves to the impor- 
tance of promoting international goodwill 
through travel.” That someone was President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. The occasion was the 
reaffirmation by the United Nations last year 
of the principle of freedom of travel. 

The proposed travel tax (or ban, really) is 
unacceptable on moral grounds in an age 
when the United States should actually be 
seeking to encourage travel as a means of 
improving understanding of other peoples, 
cultures and nations. Various groups in this 
country—including the federal government 
itself—have worked in the past to increase 
travel abroad by American students and 
others. Now that very government is seeking 
to usurp the right of its citizens to come 
and go as they please, There must be better 
ways of reducing the balance of payments 
gap. 

One of them is to encourage—rather than 
discourage—travel. This would involve the 
adoption of another part of the administra- 
tion's program to cut the dollar drain—the 
portion calling for promotion of foreign travel 
in the United States. In a report on this sub- 
ject, a White House task force recommended 
creation of a national tourist office and other 
steps to lure more foreign visitors to the 
United States. This would help check the 
dollar drain somewhat at the same time that 
it was increasing cultural interchanges. 

Meanwhile, the tax proposed on American 
travel should be scuttled altogether. 

[From the Hudson (N.Y.) Register Star, 
Jan. 31, 1968] 
TRAVEL CURBS? 

The hostile response to President John- 
son's proposed curbs on travel abroad makes 
it a fair guess that Congress will not go along 
with imposing restrictions. Whatever Con- 
gress does, there are persuasive arguments 
against inhibiting travel rights as a means 
of stemming the dollar outflow. 

The considerations involved are, in a man- 
ner of speaking, both practical and philo- 
sophical. One important practical factor is 
that it would be difficult to enforce travel 
restrictions. Those bent on evading them 
could readily use Canada as a jumping-off 
point to either Europe or the Orient. Also, 
by what standards can it be decided that 
this trip is for pleasure, that one for busi- 
ness? Further, there is a good chance that 
the counteraction—the undesirable impact 
on travel from abroad to the United States, 
and on imports of U.S. goods—would heavily 
undermine whatever reduction in the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit was achieved. 

Another point not to be ignored is that 
any tax imposed with the intention of dis- 
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couraging travel would have that effect only 
on persons of limited means. The wealthy, 
or the businessman on an expense account— 
those, in short, who spend most heavily 
abroad—would pay the difference without 
trouble. Teachers and students with what 
might be called educational or cultural 
travel in mind would be the ones to have 
their plans disurpted by some sort of mone- 
tary penalty on going abroad. 

One final consideration merits particular 
emphasis, The right to travel wherever and 
whenever one pleases without undue restric- 
tion is vital to the American tradition. The 
Supreme Court has rebuffed attempts by the 
State Department to inhibit this right, argu- 
ing that it is “an important aspect of the 
citizen’s liberty.” In a 1958 decision Asso- 
ciate Justice Douglas described the right to 
travel, along with the rights of assembly and 
association, as part of the very essence of a 
free society.” This, above all, should be kept 
in mind by Congress when it considers 
whether travel restrictions are an acceptable 
way of slowing down the dollar drain, 


{From the New York Times] 
Tourist Tax 


The Administration's program for reducing 
the $2 billion drain generated by American 
tourists may have been devised with the best 
of intentions: To interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the traditional freedom of travel, 
to avoid penalizing students and teachers 
and yet to cut down on the excessive outlays 
of those who have plenty of money to spend 
and have been spending it freely abroad, But 
despite some good features, this ingenious 
and complicated proposal seems so full of 
holes that it looks more like something hast- 
ily devised to help get the White House off 
the balance-of-payments hook than as legis- 
lation it seriously expects Congress to adopt. 

The 5 per cent excise tax on all airline fares 
and a similar tax on all ship tickets outside 
the Western Hemisphere, as well as a lower- 
ing of the duty-free allowance to a nominal 
$10, are reasonable and practical proposals. 
But the more important part of the plan— 
the imposition of temporary taxes on spend- 
ing abroad—appears to be neither reason- 
able nor practical. 

While it certainly has its faults, the Amer- 
ican tax system has proved more successful 
than most because of the excellent record of 
voluntary compliance of taxpayers. The pro- 
posed new tourist taxes would make a mock- 
ery out of the established principle of volun- 
tary compliance. If Americans are to be 
asked to estimate their travel expenses and 
made subject to spot checks to determine 
just how much money they are taking with 
them, they will inevitably fall into the kind 
of evasive practices that have become almost 
normal in some other countries. Such a re- 
sult could thoroughly undermine taxpayer 
morale and morality. 

The Administration’s proposal would be 
expensive and ineffective as well; it would 
almost surely result in retaliation by other 
countries. There is also the danger that 
Americans would be tempted to place funds 
abroad, adding to the outflow instead of 
reducing it. 

While the 5 per cent transportation tax 
and the lowering of the duty-free limit are 
worth adopting, the Administration would 
be wise to place far greater emphasis than it 
has yet done on programs to attract foreign 
visitors to the United States. Here is a vir- 
tually untapped source of dollars, embody- 
ing the positive principle of encouragement 
to travel instead of the negative approach 
thus far adopted. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


PLAYING INTO THE HANDS OF THE 
PROTECTIONISTS 


In Congress and elsewhere the Admin- 
istration has fought long and hard for freer 
trade, but now it seems ready to meekly 
abandon the field to the protectionists. 
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It's hard to see how anything else can 
emerge from the grab bag of measures, taken 
and proposed, to try to deal with the chronic 
deficit in the country’s international ac- 
counts. The Administration has so denuded 
itself of intellectual armor that it should be 
an easy opponent for the steel, textile and 
other industries eager to curb competing im- 
ports. 

Now that the Administration has cast an 
oppressive blanket of controls over foreign 
investment, its spokesmen will face quit a 
credibility gap if they press for freedom of 
interchange in commercial transactions. Will 
the real Administration please stand up? 

Federal officials similarly will find it dif- 
ficult to argue that trade controls results 
in undesirable discrimination among indus- 
tries. They are, after all, pushing for incred- 
ibly complex tax barriers to travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere, a proposal that 
amounts to blatant discrimination in favor 
of tourism in the U.S, 

As if the Administration hadn’t already 
been far too helpful to the protectionists, it 
presently is considering “some sort of tax on 
imports.” The proponents of trade curbs 
could hardly have been handed a more open 
invitation to work their will in Congress, 

Nor will it help Federal officials to stress 
that their restrictive measures are merely 
temporary, intended to defend the harassed 
dollar. So far as we've heard, no steel exec- 
utive is talking of permanent quotas on 
steel and none has mised an opportunity to 
describe the wonders that quotas would work 
for the balance of payments. 

The upshot, in the current session of Con- 
gress, is sure to be pressure from many sides 
for fresh restrictions on imports. And let 
no one delude himself that the mishmash 
of controls, if it’s enacted, would actually be 
temporary. 

Quota-hungry U.S. businessmen try to 
justify such controls in part by noting that 
other nations impose similar restrictions on 
goods sold by this country. Surely no one is 
naive enough to believe that when the U.S. 
imposes curbs other countries will react by 
removing theirs; a more likely response will 
be even stiffer curbs abroad, and thus more 
trouble for U.S. foreign trade. 

In a tightly protected domestic market, 
moreover, U.S. firms would have less incen- 
tive to seek the increased efficiency and new 
products that would make them more com- 
petitive in world markets. The way would 
be eased for intensified price inflation at 
home and additional export setbacks abroad. 

As a result, the problem of the Govern- 
ment and the import-plagued bu.inessmen 
would be likely to get worse, not better. All 
too probably there would then be pressure 
for still more controls. 

What makes this prospect especially sad 
is that the U.S. for so long had been provid- 
ing the world with a far more attractive 
example, leading other nations a long way 
forward from the trade-restrictionist atmos- 
phere of earlier years, Not at all coincidental- 
ly, growing freedom of trade and investment 
was accompanied by steadily expanding 
prosperity for the U.S. 

These gains have in recent years been im- 
periled by other Governmental measures: 
Coddling of labor unions and sloppy financial 
housekeeping. It will be a long road back to 
policies of freedom and responsibility, even 
if the Administration ever elects to take it. 

Certainly its progress won't be aided now 
by playing into the hands of the protection- 

ts. 


[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News] 
‘TAXING TOURISTS 

The tax on tourists’ overseas spending, 
which President Johnson has proposed to 
help reduce the unfavorable balance of in- 
ternational payments, attempts to meet pro- 
tests against unduly b teachers, 
students and others traveling on small budg- 
ets. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A student prepared to spend $600 in a 
two-month European stay—based on Treas- 
ury Secretary Fowler’s report that $10 a day 
is typical—is hardly likely to cancel because 
of a $27 tax. Nor is a traveler who has long 
been dreaming of a three-week tour at a 
modest $15 a day likely to be upset by a levy 
of $25. As for the rich, they are not likely 
to be stopped by the proposed tax. 

Even though the tax rate doubles on 
spending of more than $15 a day, the total 
effect still may be more nuisance than de- 
terrent. Similarly, the proposed 5 per cent 
excise tax on plane and ship fares would 
probably provide little or no restraint. 

The President himself acknowledged as 
much in predicting, in his State of the Un- 
ion message, that even under the proposed 
limitations Americans will travel more over- 
seas this year than ever. Furthermore, the 
$500 million by which the President hopes 
to slow tourist spending is only about one- 
seventh of the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

So what Congress is asked to approve is a 
form of tourist harassment that at best 
would have a negligible effect on the bal- 
ance. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe] 
THE OTHER SIDE OF TRAVEL 

President Johnson’s New Year’s Day call 
for drastically curtailing the travel of Ameri- 
cans abroad to help solve the balance of pay- 
ments problem has stirred up a storm, and 
doubtless the storm will increase when, in 
about three months, legislation is proposed 
to Congress to back up the curbs. 

The administration is said to be thinking 
not in terms of banning certain kinds of 
travel or of limiting how much money a 
traveler could take abroad, but in terms 
of a surtax on plane or ship tickets, and a 
tax on each day spent abroad. 

But such taxes will hardly discourage the 
“jet set” and the well-to-do; their chief bur- 
den will fall, rather, on the teachers and 
students and the less well-to-do whose trips 
abroad accomplish far more for international 
understanding than the big spenders do. 

Yet no one can dispute the seriousness of 
the payments deficit, and it is also undeni- 
able that tourism abroad plays a significant 
part in it. Secretary of State Rusk on Thurs- 
day noted that American tourists spent $4 
billion abroad last year while foreign trav- 
elers spent $2 billion here, leaving a $2 bil- 
lion “gap.” 

However, Commerce De ent figures 
show that two-thirds of last year’s $600 mil- 
lion increase in Americans’ spending abroad 
was attributable to Montreal’s “Expo 67.“ 
And there is another side to the travel coin 
which has not been emphasized enough, and 
might even change the balance. 

That is the amount of travel which can 
be induced to come to this country. U.S. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Alexander B. Trowbridge 
told on this page last Sunday of the record 
$1.6 billion spent here by foreign visitors 
last year, when such travelers were more than 
double the number in 1961. This is progress, 
but the total of a little over a million is 
still ridiculously low, given Europe's pros- 
perity. 

More can be done to attract foreign tour- 
ists here. Why not publicize better such bar- 
gain rates as Greyhound’s $99 and the air- 
lines’ $220 for travel anywhere in the country? 

And, if the balance of payments is so im- 
portant, certain subsidies to attract foreign 
tourists might be considered, The govern- 
ment should think imaginatively about the 
matter. For America is indeed the most at- 
tractive country on earth to visit, and given 
a workable program, the tourist “gap” could 
become a favorable one and no travel re- 
strictions on Americans would be necessary. 

This other side of travel involves not 
merely a matter of money and the balance 
of trade, but foreign relations, the making of 
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friends abroad, and, ultimately, world peace. 
We'll neglect it at our peril. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 21, 1968] 


Open ARMS POLICY 


The Special Task Force on Travel, named 
by the President to help close the travel gap 
by luring more foreign visitors to these 
shores, has done an astonishingly swift and 
efficient job. It has come up with something 
more than a bunch of impressive theories. 
It has already produced some impressive 
results, 

The idea is to reduce the balance of pay- 
ments deficit by creating a countercurrent 
to the flood of American travelers abroad. 
And to this end, the task force set out to 
make it easier for Europeans to get here, and 
to make living and traveling within the 
United States as painless as possible. 

Four airlines—two American and two 
European—have already agreed to chop 25 
percent off their Transatlantic fares for 
European travelers. Domestic airlines have 
agreed to a 50 percent reduction. Hotels, 
motels, trains, buses, car rental agencies 
and health insurers have also agreed to wel- 
come the foreign visitor with open arms and 
with lowered rates. 

The expectation is that these measures will 
reduce the travel gap by $150 million this 
year, which is not a very big drop in the $4 
billion balance of payments bucket. But this 
year is only the beginning. The program can 
logically be expected to grow steadily in suc- 
ceeding years. And taken together with the 
other methods that have been proposed to 
strengthen the dollar—cuts in expenditures, 
the surtax and temporary travel restric- 
tions—the total program adds up to quite a 
meaningful package. 

It is worthy of note that a number of 
foreign governments, particularly those 
which currently maintain a favorable balance 
of payments, have indicated that they will 
cooperate with plans to curb the American 
wanderlust to the extent of not making any 
retaliatory moves to inhibit travel to America 
by their citizens. Some will, in fact, join in 
the effort to promote tourism in the United 
States. 

This cooperation is not altruism. It results 
from a realistic recognition of the fact that 
the dollar is being threatened and that if it 
is ever damaged, all the world will feel the 
wound. 

The European cooperation is also pred- 
icated on the belief that America is fully 
aware of the danger to the dollar, and is pre- 
pared now to take the bitter medicine of cuts 
in spending and higher taxes. Europe will not 
accept any move by this country to lessen 
the balance of payments deficit solely at the 
expense of Europe. Nor should it be expected 
to do so. 


[From the New York Times] 
A PLAN To SEE AMERICA, AND EUROPE, Too, 
First 


(By Henry S. Reuss) 


The President is properly trying to bring 
under control our balance of payments, in- 
cluding the tourist account. But trying to 
achieve the needed improvement in the 
tourist ledger by keeping as many as a mil- 
lion Americans at home who otherwise might 
visit Europe looks at the problem from the 

end. 

Restricting the freedom of travel of 
Americans is an odious form of intervention, 
particularly for a country that talks about 
“opening windows.” It is administratively 
very difficult, leading to Prohibition-era 
types of evasion, It may well fall hardest on 
the student and moderate-income traveler. 
And it almost inevitably leads to retaliation, 
official or private. 

BRINGING EUROPEANS HERE 

Fortunately, it is not too late to switch 
our signals and accentuate the positive in 
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tourism: Forget about a “head tax” on Amer- 
ican tourists to Europe and instead attract 
to America in 1968—and if needed there- 
after—an additional half-million to one mil- 
lion Europeans. This would achieve the same 
benefits for our balance of payments, but 
would do so by expansion rather than by 
restriction. 

Since 1961, the United States Travel Serv- 
ice, through its package tours, its offices in 
leading European cities, its programs to see 
American homes, industry and scenery, has 
expanded European travel to this country to 
600,000—700,000 annually, 

With tens of millions of affluent Eu- 
ropeans now flooding Spain, France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Eastern Europe it would be 
no great trick to lure an extra one-half mil- 
lion to one million tourists to this country. 
But how? 

We could do it, I believe, if we started 
now to package tours to the United States 
in which the bait was a once-in-a-lifetime 
$100 travel stamp booklet, free to every first- 
time European traveler to the United States, 
and spendable in all participating United 
States air, rail, bus and car rental carriers, 
hotels and motels. Properly advertised, it 
could attract the additional Europeans we 
need, since it would constitute a gift of some 
20 per cent of their average expenditures on 
United States travel. 

The American travel industry, meeting in 
New York on Jan. 9, endorsed the travel 
stamp proposal. A participating United States 
business would meet half the travel cost, the 
United States Treasury the other half. 

I estimate the cost of the United States 
subsidy at $40 million—surely not out of 
line with the billions we are spending for 
the supersonic transport with no balance- 
of-payments payoff until 1975, or with the 
$200 million the President has requested to 
promote United States exports. 


A SMALL SUBSIDY 


Indeed, the budgetary cost need be noth- 
ing: the extra $250 million to be spent here 
by 500,000 additional European tourists (all 
a plus for our balance of payments, inci- 
dentally) would generate some $750 million 
of gross national product, which in turn 
would yield the Treasury an extra $75 mil- 
lion in revenues. 

The proposed tourist incentive stamp could 
not possibly be offensive to Europeans, It 
violates no commitments in the GATT, or 
anywhere else. It closely resembles the 
“Eurail Pass“ by which European countries 
grant substantial discounts on their govern- 
ment-owned railroads to Western Hemi- 
sphere tourists in Europe. 

AID TO ECONOMY 

Incidentally, the tourist-stamp proposal 
could improve business and reduce hard-core 
joblessness here without causing inflationary 
pressures, The $250-million infusion of Euro- 
pean travel spending into the American eco- 
nomy will fall not upon overtaxed United 
States resources but upon the transporta- 
tion, hotel and restaurant industry, all of 
which now have much under-used capacity. 
The proposal would increase jobs, particularly 
in transportation, hotels and restaurants, for 
unskilled and semiskilled workers. 

The President’s task force, under Ambas- 
sador Robert McKinney, is now considering 
the proposal. If adopted, it could give our 
balance of payments the maximum of im- 
provement with the minimum of tears. 

(Nore.—Representative Reuss, Democrat 
from Wisconsin, is chairman of the Interna- 
tional Finance subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee.) 


From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, Feb. 12, 
1968] 


TRAVEL Levy Looks WORSE 


The more we hear about the proposed tax 
on travel overseas the worse it sounds. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Even if it works as its authors intend, it 
would not cut the so-called tourist deficit 
by half a billion dollars, as some have con- 
tended, but only by $100,000,000. The rest of 
this half billion would be domestic revenue, 
from the tax itself and from increased cus- 
toms collections. This has no bearing on the 
international balance of payments. 

Washington has been using a figure of $2 
billion for the extent of the present tourist 
deficit. This is artificially high. In 1966 the 
deficit was $1.6 billion, including a question- 
able transportation item. Without this it was 
only about $1 billion. American tourists visit- 
ing Expo 67 in Montreal, a once-in-a-lifetime 
occurrence, accounted for most of the in- 
crease last year, and their spending would 
not have been affected by the proposed tax. 

The tax plainly invites retaliation at a time 
when the tourist pendulum is swinging 
strongly toward a balance without these re- 
strictions. Americans spent $1.4 billion in 
foreign countries other than Mexico and 
Canada in 1966, an increase of 41 per cent in 
six years. Foreigners from these other coun- 
tries spent $560,000,000 in the United States 
in 1966, an increase of 155 per cent in six 
years. This promising growth is nearly four 
times as rapid as that of U.S. tourist spend- 
ing and offers the only long-range answer to 
the problem. Foreign countermeasures, like 
those the United States now proposes, could 
halt this development quickly. 

The announced tourist deficit takes no ac- 
count of sizable purchases by foreign coun- 
tries of U.S.-built aircraft and similar travel- 
connected dollar spending. Air France, for 
example, has bought or ordered jets worth 
$410,000,000 in recent years, with options 
amounting to another $300,000,000, The com- 
pany will spend $37,000,000 of its dollar earn- 
ings this year for operating expenses in this 
country, another $30,000,000 for aircraft com- 
ponents and spare parts, and is installing a 
$30,000,000 U.S. computer system. 

If international traffic is cut back by U.S. 
action at least some of these outlays will be 
curtailed. Japan has cautioned it might have 
a reconsider jetliner orders in the United 
States. There are many vulnerable points, 

Most ominous of all, the tourist tax seems 
slated in Congress to become a stringbag for 
any number of other protectionist measures. 
Their individual backers, lumped together, 
could override the genuine and justified op- 
position to the travel tax as such. In an 
election year the temptations to indulge in 
this congressional horsetrading are magnified. 
A generation of hard-won progress toward 
freer trade and travel, with all their multiple 
benefits, could be reversed. 


[From Aviation Week & Space Technology] 
AN UNNECESSARY BLOW 


President Lyndon B. Johnson’s proposal to 
ban travel by Americans outside the Western 
Hemisphere is one of the most tyrannical 
proposals ever made in this democracy and a 
totally unnecessary blow to the booming 
commercial aviation business of this nation. 
There is no disagreement that the U.S. faces 
an extremely serious foreign exchange prob- 
lem which threatens to erode the position of 
the dollar. Nor is there much disagreement 
that President Johnson has let the situation 
deteriorate badly during his Administration 
without taking any effective action until 
stark crisis now confronts him. 

The travel ban is typical of the panicky, 
ill-considered measures that will pop out of 
the White House in this election year as the 
President tries to patch up his shaky federal 
fiscal structure for at least an appearance of 
strength before that decisive day in Novem- 
ber. It also is typical of the haphazard non- 
systems approach that is in vogue among 
White House planners these days that they 
would propose the tourist ban solution to the 
the balance-of-payments problem apparently 
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without realizing the economic havoc it could 
wreck on what is now a growing and pros- 
perous U.S. industry. 

The airline business and the manufactur- 
ing industry that provides its equipment 
employ more than 1.5 million U.S. citizens. 
The airline industry alone created 30,000 new 
jobs in the U.S. during 1967, and manufac- 
turing employment normally would rise by 
almost 100,000 during 1968. But the con- 
tinued growth of this industry is predicated 
on the free and untrammeled movement of 
U.S. citizens around the globe for both busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

If President Johnson’s tyrannical travel 
ban proposal is translated into law, here are 
some of the effects it could have: 

Cause substantial unemployment in both 
the airline and aerospace manufacturing in- 
dustries as a result of jet transport order 
cancellations by U.S, and foreign airlines. 

Lose most or all of a $2.5-billion backlog 
of foreign airline orders for U.S. transports 
already on the books and cut off hope for 
any future orders from abroad. 

Lose most of the $1.7 billion now spent in 
the U.S. annually by foreign visitors, as for- 
eign governments would certainly retaliate 
by restrictions on their own nationals trav- 
eling in the U.S. Foreign travel in the U.S. 
has increased over $500 million in the last 
four years and had excellent growth pros- 


pects. 

Shake the already weak financial structure 
of Britain by eliminating U.S, tourist traf- 
fic—one of Britain’s major sources of for- 
eign exchange. 

Strike heavy economic blows to the boom- 
ing tourist industries of our NATO allies— 
Denmark, Norway, West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Portugal, Italy and Greece. 

Cripple and retard the economic growth 
of the Pacific basin, which is heavily depend- 
ent on new airline route awards in the trans- 
pacific case and a substantial expansion of 
air traffic between the U.S. and Asia. 

The President’s travel ban proposal offers 
some enforcement headaches similar to those 
suffered by U.S. citizens under the 18th 
Amendment, The distinguished columnist 
James Reston noted in the New York Times 
that they would quickly create a “bootleg” 
foreign travel market in Canada. Travel- 
determined U.S. citizens could buy tickets 
to Montreal and Vancouver and then jump 
off for wherever they pleased in Europe or 
the Pacific with no telltale marks in their 
passports. Although the presidential pro- 
posal was aimed at “non-essential” foreign 
travel, the process of separating the tourist 
from the business traveler would defy the 
capabilities of federal bureaucracy, includ- 
ing the FBI. 

However, with all its dire effects and out- 
rageous limitation on personal liberty, we 
and probably most other American citizens 
might be more sympathetic to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal if it really offered any effec- 
tive solution to the foreign exchange prob- 
lem. But it does not. 

The $2-billion foreign travel deficit esti- 
mated for 1967 is just a drop in the bucket 
compared with the flood of dollars the 
U.S. government has been pouring abroad 
during the Johnson Administration with 
profligate enthusiasm. 

In the same fiscal year that he shed croco- 
dile tears over the tourist travel imbalance, 
President Johnson is sending $2.3 billion 
abroad as foreign aid and exhorted the 90th 
Congress to give him even more for this pur- 
pose. During the past four years, his Ad- 
ministration has sent a golden flood of $15.5 
billion to all corners of the globe under its 
foreign aid program. In addition, obsolete 
U.S. military commitments abroad are con- 
suming unmentioned billions annually in 
this vital foreign exchange. 

This grave balance-of-payments problem 
has not been caused, as the President im- 
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plies, by American tourists on a spending 
spree abroad. It has, in fact, been caused by 
the foreign and fiscal policies of his Admin- 
istration for which he, as chief executive, 
must take responsibility. His exhortations to 
Americans to stop European travel while he 
makes very little effort indeed to shut off the 
federal foreign funding spigot reflect the 
same Johnsonian logic that pleads with the 
citizens to ask him for higher income taxes 
while he protects his gas and oil cronies in 
their snug depletion refuge. 

If this Administration is so inept that it 
proposes to plug one small leak in the for- 
eign payments dike with action that will 
cause a flood of unemployment and economic 
disaster, it deserves a careful calendar watch 
until November. If it is as disrespectful of 
basic American liberties as the travel ban 
implies, it also may be time to reach for the 
pitchfork, pike and flintlock to defend those 
American liberties in the same manner in 
which they were won. 

—Rosert Horz. 


[From the National Observer] 
THAT Tax ON TRAVEL 

To the surprise of no one, President John- 
son last week finally proposed a tax on Amer- 
icans who travel outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And to the surprise of a very few, the 
plan is a bad one; the tax would be punitive, 
an administrative pain in the neck, and 
likely to fail in its purpose. 

The Administration surely would object to 
seeing its travel tax labeled as a punishment. 
But consider the logic behind the proposal. 

The country is faced with a severe balance- 
of-payments deficit—more dollars flowing 
out of the country than come into it. In 
looking for ways to eliminate the deficit, Ad- 
ministration experts have studied the record 
and discovered that an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Americans are taking vacations and 
their vacation dollars abroad. These are not 
the fabulously wealthy jet-setters, who have 
always found it easy to skip about the globe, 
but the middle-income citizens who, perhaps 
after years of saving, finally can meet the 
cost of comfortable though carefully budg- 
eted travel outside their homeland. This in- 
crease in middle-class tourism has contribut- 
ed to the dollar outflow, and it now seems 
logical (although unfair) to levy a tax on it. 

To pile on the insult, the burdensome chore 
of administering the tax would be put largely 
on the shoulders of the traveler himself. He 
would file a declaration before boarding the 
plane or boat, undoubtedly be required to do 
some bookkeeping during his trip, then file a 
return when he gets back. And he must pay 
his tax in advance of his travel, settling up 
later if he has overpaid or underpaid. The 
system of voluntary compliance and prepay- 
ment has worked well with the Federal in- 
come tax; how it would work with a tax that 
is not essentially a revenue-raising tax is 
another matter. We assume that most tour- 
ists will be honest, yet the possibilities for 
getting around full payment boggle the 
imagination. And this means the Govern- 
ment will have to keep its computers hum- 
ming and its tax sleuths busy. 

THE THREAT OF RETALIATION 

All to what purpose? The purpose is to keep 
tourist dollars at home, and it may work, But 
for years the Government has been support- 
ing efforts to attract more foreign tourists 
to these shores, and countries that find that 
find American tourists profitable could re- 
taliate by making it more difficult and costly 
for their citizens to visit the United States. In 
the strong likelihood that this would happen, 
much of the gain from Mr. Johnson’s travel 
tax would vanish, The costs—in the curtail- 
ment of freedom and the administrative 
burden of collecting still another tax—would 
remain. 

Congressional leaders seem to accept the 
idea of a travel tax, but a few are saying the 
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Johnson plan needs major revision to rid it 
of its bad features. That will be a tough 
job. The most constructive thing the law- 
makers could do would be to toss the Presi- 
dent’s proposal in the waste basket. 


[From the New York Post] 
FOWLER’s “MONSTER” 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


WasHINGTON.—The latest lethal by-prod- 
uct of the balance-of-payments concoction 
let loose by President Johnson and Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler on New 
Year’s Day is a hidden but intense struggle 
inside the Administration over trade policy. 

Fowler is privately agreeing to Congres- 
sional demands for a tariff surcharge to get 
Congress to swallow the Administration’s 
bitter travel tax. But he is running into 
strong opposition within the Administration 
from trade negotiators, State Dept. and 
Commerce Dept. policymakers, and even some 
of Fowler’s own Treasury lieutenants, 

What they are haggling about boils down 
to this: Is the plan to cut down on the flow 
of dollars from this country worth taking a 
sharp turn toward protectionism and eco- 
nomic isolationism? Fowler to the contrary 


notwithstanding, many Administration 
policymakers are saying “No.” But the issue 
may be out of control. 


Indeed, the New Year's Day plan intended 
to ease the balance-of-payments puzzle with- 
out going through long-range international 
monetary reforms may turn to be Joe Fowler’s 
Frankenstein monster. Its uncanny growth 
may undermine this country’s long-standing 
liberal trade policy without really curbing the 
dollar outfiow as intended. 

Startling point for the trouble is the travel 
tax scheme sketchily outlined in the New 
Year’s Day message. There is no doubt that 
the Treasury originally intended a prohibi- 
tive head tax on U.S. travelers to keep them 
out of Europe the next two years. But the 
Administration, as well as some Congressional 
leaders, hardly miscalculated how much pro- 
test it would provoke. 

Constituents bombarded Congressional 
offices with complaints. Parents grumbled 
that students’ plans for European vacations 
would be ruined. Voters intending to visit 
relatives in the old country—including the 
politically potent Italian and Polish ethnic 
blocs—howled. Lobbylists for Pan American 
and TWA advised the Treasury the scheme 
would put them out of buisness. 

The Treasury hastily retreated from a pro- 
hibitive tax, submitting instead a Rube 
Goldberg contraption taxing the amount of 
money spent by Americans in Europe on a 
graduated basis. Even if simplified by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, however, 
this scheme is so unpopular that it could not 
pass on the House floor on its own merits. 

That is where the protectionist question 
comes in. Rep. Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas, 
the all-powerful chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, has advised the Ad- 
ministration that a travel tax simply cannot 
pass without a protectionist trade gimmick 
attached. In fact, Rep. John Byrnes of Wis- 
consin, the committee’s senior Republican, 
makes clear he will not give the travel tax 
his needed backing without a tariff sur- 
charge of between 10 and 15 per cent. 

Herein lies the Frankenstein nature of the 
original Fowler package. It contained a rela- 
tively modest 2 per cent border tax“ —a 
euphemism for an across-the-board tariff— 
to provide revenue for tax rebates for Amer- 
ican exporters. This has been bloated up by 
Byrnes and other Congressmen to the 10 to 
15 per cent surcharge. 

In private conversations with Congress- 
men, Fowler has hinted he would be willing 
to pay this price. But there is sharp dissent 
and debate within the Administration. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk is uneasy about 
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higher tariffs in inter-agency discussions. 
William Roth, chief U.S. trade negotiator, is 
dead set against it. Even Stanley Surrey, 
Fowler’s own assistant secretary for taxa- 
tion, tends to be opposed on theoretical 
grounds. The determination of the Admin- 
istration’s final position is much in doubt. 

The balance may be tipped by Mills. Long 
a free-trader, Mills is now advising the Ad- 
ministration a tariff surcharge of the kind 
proposed by Byrnes is necessary to stave off 
a succession of individual commodity quotas 
roaring through in a Congressional orgy of 
protectionism. 


[From the Boston Globe] 
TAXES ON TRAVEL 

The President's proposal to tax travel 
abroad has a hollow ring to it. Beset by what 
seems to be an endlessly overlapping series 
of crises in almost every area of govern- 
mental affairs, President Johnson has gone 
looking for ways to patch some of the gaping 
holes in the nation’s facade. 

His new budget has been viewed as a tight 
one in spite of the record expenditures for 
which it calls. And the President hopes to 
combine certain economies with a surtax on 
income and corporation tax payments to 
bring revenues and expenditures into some 
kind of balance. 

The proposed travel tax, detailed before 
the House Ways and Means Committee Mon- 
day by Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler, 
would aim at reducing the gold drain by 
$500 million. 

It isn't worth it. Congress should not be 
overwhelmed by the forecasts of economic 
doom in international monetary circles that 
the administration will surely advance. 

The right to free travel is part of the 
American image and the American reality. It 
is hard enough for increasing numbers of 
Americans to accumulate the extra money 
to finance an excursion to a foreign country 
without having to pay the government for 
the right to make the trip. To tax foreign 
travel is to restrict it to some extent. That 
is alien to the nation’s purpose. 

As for the gold drain, it would be better 
to live with the leak than to sacrifice an im- 
PAN principle in our effort to stop the 

ow. 


[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, 
Feb. 14, 1968] 
UNPOPULAR TAX ON TRAVEL INFRINGES ON 
LIBERTIES AND SPURS EVASIONS 


No tax proposal in recent years has gen- 
erated more downright opposition than has 
President Johnson's recent suggestion that 
Congress levy a punitive tax on American 
travelers to countries outside this hemi- 
sphere. 

The evils of this proposed travel tax are 
many and clearly apparent. To begin with, 
a travel tax by its very nature is the kind 
of tax that deliberately infringes on the 
liberties of American citizens by restricting 
their freedom of movement. This infringe- 
ment is made even worse by the fact that it 
is a sort of discriminating infringement in 
that it hits hardest at those least able to 
ignore it. 

To a wealthy person who wants to take a 
trip around the world, or simply to Europe, 
the possibility that he will have to pay a 
30 per cent tax on all that he spends on his 
trip in excess of $15 a day, isn’t apt to dis- 
courage him from planning or taking such 
a trip. 

But to the nonwealthy person who may 
have saved and scrimped for years to take 
such a trip, the piling on of such a tax on 
top of the other costs of the trip, will serve 
to make that planned trip so costly as to 
make it prohibitive. 

There is a way, of course, to avoid the pro- 
posed tax. Those who can restrict their travel 
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spending to $7 a day won’t have to pay any 
tax. But how many Americans can or will 
travel on a spending budget limited to $7 
per day? Not very many, to be sure, and most 
of these will be young people who don't par- 

care — where they have to stay 
to 


permit a lot of overseas 
travel at not too punishing a tax rate. But 
here again we have a tax which is almost im- 
possible to police efficiently, and which serves 
to punish the honest people and reward the 
dishonest. 

The way President Johnson proposes to col- 
lect this tax is through a voluntary estimate 


traveler will also have to state how much 
money he is taking along with him. 

Upon his return, the traveler will fill out 
another form detailing exactly what he did 
spend each day out of the country and his 
tax bill will then be refigured. If he spent 
more than he estimated in advance, an ad- 
ditional tax payment will be necessitated, or 
if he spent less, he will qualify for a refund 
of a portion of the tax already paid. 

The complications in such a collection sys- 
tem are enormous and will inevitably spawn 
all kinds of tax-dodging devices almost im- 
possible for the government tax collectors 
to even begin to surmount without the im- 
position of such elaborate safeguards as to 
make the cost of collecting the tax far out- 
measure the revenue it will produce. 

And what about those travelers who use 
American-owned airlines or who take long 
cruises on U.S. owned ships? Why should they 
be stuck with a punitive travel tax when 
the dollars they pay for their transportation 
and their food and lodging aboard ship will 
never leave this country or affect our balance 
of payments one way or another? 

And if the Government wants to really 
help out our balance of payments structure, 
why doesn’t it make available to American 
travelers some of the vast amount of foreign 
currency our government now holds, far in 
excess of its own needs for such currency? 

This foreign currency could be purchased 
by American travelers before they left this 
country, thus accomplishing two purposes. 
American dollars would be left at home and 
our own it would be able to profita- 
bly dispose of some of the excess foreign 
currency it now holds as a result of our 
foreign aid program. 

This proposed travel tax has already cost 
travel agents all over this country a tremen- 
dous amount of lost money in cancelled trips 
as people postpone planned journeys until 
they find out more about this whole deal. 

The travel agents concerned have every 
right to be mad as wet hens over this deal, 
as there is nothing fair and nothing justifia- 
ble about this whole business. As the Wall 
Street Journal said editorially the other day, 
this proposed travel tax is just the latest edi- 
tion of a weary story in that it again points 
out that for the mistakes of their govern- 
ment, the people will pay, not only with their 
money, but with their freedoms. 


[From the Westchester Business Journal, 
Feb. 27, 1968] 
THE TRAVEL Tax 

The Administration in an effort to solve 
the complex economic problems and specifi- 
cally the balance of trade payments has rec- 
ommended a comprehensive list of taxes on 
travel. 

International travel has wide ramifications 
to businessmen in Westchester and the tax 
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proposals will have an immediate effect and 
far reaching complications. The business 
most obviously effected will be travel agen- 
cies. Foreign trips by affluent Westchesterites 
will be influenced and curtailed perhaps not 
so much by the additional cost of the taxes 
but the more subtle reasons of patriotism. 
Business trips will also be canceled or cut 
short. 

However, the travel taxes may have the ad- 
verse effect of restricting foreign trade. With 
both the major international companies in 
Westchester and the array of companies in 
the import-export business, the results could 
be devastating. 

The House Ways and Means Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Congressman Wil- 
bur D. Mills started public hearings on the 
travel taxes that Congress has been asked to 
enact. 

Thomas R. Wilcox, vice chairman of the 
First National City Bank, in a statement be- 
fore the committee last week made some in- 
teresting and cogent points. 

“It is difficult to understand why, out of 
our total imports of goods and services 
amounting to $38 billion, travel was selected 
to be the sacrifical goat.” Mr. Wilcox said that 
the proposed travel tax and lower duty-free 
allowances would actually produce net results 
“unfavorable” to the balance-of-payments 
problem they are intended to alleviate. 

Spending for travel, he said, provides for- 
eign nations with dollars needed to pay for 
their essential purchases of U.S. goods and 
services. In many undeveloped countries, 
U.S. tourist dollars are particularly impor- 
tant because other methods of earning dol- 
lars are limited and the need for tourists’ 
dollars has become more urgent as our for- 
eign ald programs have been reduced. 

“To say we have a trade surplus and a 
travel deficit is statistical double talk. Much 
of the travel deficit becomes the foreign ex- 
change used to buy American goods, which is 
reported as trade surplus,” he told the com- 
mittee members. 

The real problem, he pointed out, is bring- 
ing about a better balance between U.S. and 
foreign expenditures on travel abroad, rather 
than limiting the growth of American travel. 

It would be “dangerous” to tamper with 
our travel relations with other countries 
when such action might provoke restrictive 
measures that would work to our detriment. 

Concluding his testimony before the 
House committee, Mr. Wilcox pointed out 
that the proposed tax would have these 
negative results: 

Reverse a 20 year-old trade policy call- 
ing for expanded world trade through con- 
tinuing reductions in government-imposed 
barriers. 

—Cause world-wide repercussions, invite 
retaliation and injure our export expansion 
program. 

—Discriminate against the travel industry 
and impose severe financial hardships on 
6,000 travel agents who are mostly small 
businessmen with an average of five em- 
ployees each. 

—Require an “enormous” bureaucratic 
structure to collect these taxes and duties. 

—Increase airport congestion enormously 
because of new procedures required. 

— Severely“ injure the excellent program 
to increase U.S. travel earnings from foreign 
visitors proposed by the Presidential Task 
Force. 


Mr. Ralph C. Gross, president of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York 
added more harsh words and labeled the pro- 
posed legislation “a negative philosophy of 
economic isolation.” He warned that the re- 
strictive measures being considered ultimate- 
ly might depress the economy, especially in 
New York and other gateway cities which 
depend heavily on trade and travel activities. 

Mr. Gross also urged adoption of a posi- 
tive program to ease the problem including 
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a broad campaign to encourage people from 
other lands to visit the United States. 

In line with positive programs to increase 
foreign spending rather than limiting U.S. 
spending, Trans World Airlines has been very 
active. TWA is initiating a program to “sell” 
the U.S. as a convention site for European 
businessmen. Developed under the aegis of 
the International Association of Convention 
Bureaus, TWA plans to make presentations 
in London, Paris, Brussels, The Hague and 
Geneva to executives of professional associ- 
ations and major business firms and travel 
agents specializing in convention travel ar- 
rangement. 

The primary purpose of the program is to 
bring international conventions to America 
but also aims to promote attendance by 
Europeans at American conventions and sell 
the U.S. as a travel destination. 

TWA will also continue its programs of 
“Visit USA Editors Tour.” For the last three 
years, the airline has transported and con- 
ducted a national tour for European editors 
and travel writers. This year the focal point 
of the two-week tour is HemisFair 68, the 
first world’s fair to be held in the Southwest. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
will hear the pros and cons and perhaps Rep. 
Mills will close the doors as he has often 
done before on unneeded tax proposals. Nev- 
ertheless, just the prospect of such a tax 
has already had an effect. Travel plans are 
usually made well in advance and now that 
a trip to Europe could be unpatriotic, the 
old cottage at the lake will again be the 
happy summer scene. 

But an even more far reaching eventuality, 
even assuming this tax proposal doesn’t be- 
come law now, is that it was suggested and it 
could be enacted in a later session of Con- 
gress. How does a corporate executive plan 
foreign business commitments and what 
trade agreements can be expected with the 
struggling nations. Sometimes the hint of an 
2 has a greater effect than the action 
tself. 


People Have the Right To Know 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8 it was my privilege to be a guest at the 
102d annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Newspaper Association. 

Universal concern was expressed by the 
rural editors attending that convention 
over the ever-growing news censorship 
at every level of government. 

In addition to their verbal expressions 
on this subject, many of the editors, dur- 
ing the past couple of weeks, wrote edi- 
torials on this subject. 

In order to share the thinking in these 
editorials with my colleagues, I insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
time an editorial written by Jim McDon- 
nell of the Wright County Journal-Press 
of Buffalo, Minn.: “People Have the 
Right To Know.” 

PEOPLE HAVE THE RIGHT To KNOW 

Several ominous signs have emerged from 
Viet Nam in recent weeks. One of the darkest 
signs is the plan for censorship on some as- 
pects of war information which was intro- 
duced this week. 

Censorship is not new to the American 
news media. They have worked under it in 
other wars. If American lives are being lost 
because of information the enemy is gaining 
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in news dispatches, well then lets have cen- 
sorship in the war zone. 

But let’s not kid ourselves about whose 
right to know will be ended by censorship— 
it’s yours and mine. In a war where the 
enemy wears civilian clothes and probably 
lives next door, how do you keep secrets like 
how many rockets expleded on your airbase. 
The enemy can see for himself. It is the 
American people who are supplying their sons 
and their treasure to support the operations 
which their government has deemed neces- 
sary in Viet Nam. Now at least they have a 
right to know the cost of these actions in 
lives and to have a realistic picture of the 
situation they are asked to endorse and 
support. 

A censorship program, however well in- 
tentioned, can start out covering up little 
losses here or there and end up shrouding 
the whole political and military operations 
so that we will never know what went on in 
Viet Nam. We've had about enough examples 
of government impounding information 
which won't be released until our grandchil- 
dren are retired. 

Rather than too much information, it 
seems most of our present trouble stems from 
too little information in the hands of the 
American people—going back to the Gulf of 
Tonkin “incidents”. 

Had the American people been given a full, 
frank, honest and prompt appraisal of the 
Tonkin Gulf situation, there would prob- 
ably be no American involvement in the Viet 
Nam war now. 


Objective Review of Nation’s Economic 
Position Needed 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
present preoccupation we must give to 
meeting the international problems fac- 
ing the dollar, an objective review of our 
Nation’s economic position is in order. 
Last week the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee directed its attention to the Nation’s 
economic health with Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz as a supposedly learned 
witness. The distinguished Washington 
veteran, Mr. Willard Edwards, in his Chi- 
cago Tribune “Capitol Views” column is 
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so intrigued by Mr. Wirtz’s testimony 
that he made it a colloquy, with our great 
colleague, DONALD RUMSFELD, the subject 
of his March 14 column. Mr. Edwards’ 
treatment of the matter makes its own 
points most effectively. The column 
follows: 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—As a daring and 
imaginative experiment in wishful thinking, 
the testimony was so comforting that most 
members of the joint economic committee sat 
spellbound. 

Willard Wirtz, secretary of labor, was en- 
gaged in a game of make-believe which had 
irresistible appeal. Quite simply, in a discus- 
sion of the national economy, he pretended 
that the war in Viet Nam did not exist. 

Elsewhere on Capitol hill, congresssional 
committees were agonizing about the con- 
flict in Southeast Asia, its uncertain course, 
its growing casualty lists, its 30 billion dollar 
annual cost. Here, before the committee con- 
cerned with the fiscal health of the nation, 
it had vanished from view. 

Seven years of “unprecedented economic 
expansion,” had been recorded under the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration, Wirtz said. 
It was “an extraordinary record.” Unemploy- 
ment, for example, had been reduced to 
record low levels. It was now down to 3.5 per 
cent. 

Nowhere, in his vision of an economy un- 
touched by a major war, did Wirtz even hint 
that this reduction in the ranks of the job- 
less might have been helped by the addition 
since 1961 of a million men to the armed 
services and of 578,000 to the government 
payroll. 

He almost got away with it. At the last 
moment, Rep. Donald Rumsfeld (R., III.) 
broke the spell. He confessed himself puzzled 
and disturbed by a yawning gap in the sec- 
retary’s testimony. 

HAD WAR DISAPPEARED AS A FACTOR? 


What, he asked, had happened to the war 
in Viet Nam? Had it disappeared as a factor 
in the national economy? 

Roumsre_p—Is it correct that, at no place in 
your statement, do you relate what is going 
on in this country economically to the war 
and in no place do you adjust any of your 
figures to reflect the impact of the war? 

Wirtz—There is no—so far as I can think 
of—no reference to that. 

RuMSFELD—You have said that the United 
States has seen seven years of unprecedented 
economic expansion, calling it extrao 
I question that it can be described that way 
if it is put in the context of a war economy. 
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You boast that the unemployment rate is 
the lowest since the Korean conflict, which 
represented a war economy just as the econ- 
omy today does. Isn't it a fact that we have a 
higher rate of unemployment today than 
during the Korean war? Doesn't the drop in 
unemployment reflect precisely the escalation 
of the war? 

Wirtz [Irritated]—If I thought we were 
dependent for employment on the war, I 
would resign from the human race. This rec- 
ord does not depend upon the military effort. 
I do not think these unemployment figures 
will get worse when the war ends. I think it 
will take about 60 days for us to recover our 
stride. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE LOSES LUSTER 


Some statistical bickering ensued, The Viet 
Nam war unemployment rate of 3.5 per cent, 
over which Wirtz had enthused, lost some of 
its luster. Unemployment at the height of 
the Korean war had been lowered to 2.9 per 
cent. 

“Your own figures show that we're not 
doing very well once you take in the fact 
that the economy is benefiting from the 
war,” said Rumsfeld. 

Wirtz would not concede that “war fac- 
tors” had produced low unemployment. “The 


make the economy its servant instead of its 
master.” 

He departed, presumably brooding over the 
dangers of testifying too long. Some liberals 
saw him go with a sympathetic eye. He had 
made a nice try at developing a new guns- 
and-butter theory. You can have them both 
by ignoring the cost of the guns, 


Federal Government and Education— 
Part II 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, during my 
speech on March 14, I mentioned the 111 
programs which are being administered 
by the Office of Education. Today I am 
submitting a list of these programs for 
the Recorp to show that the Congress 
has not been stingy in providing money 
for education at all levels: 


PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FISCAL 1968 


CONSTRUCTION 


[Figures in parentheses indicate estimated amounts or money carried over from prior years, rather than fiscal 1968 appropriations} 


Type of assistance Purpose Who may apply Appropriation 
Undergraduate facilities Construct or improve undergraduate academic facilities Colleges and universities. $300, 000, 000 
Undergraduate and graduate facilities ~- Loans to construct or improve higher education facilities... poerit 1 8 2 ore ina 53 cooperative 200, 000, 
centers, rds of higher 
8 colleges, technical institutes. - Construct or improve academic facilities - Public community colleges and technical institutes 100, 000, 000 
Graduate facilities - Construct or improve graduate academic facilities 2 — Be private academic institutions, graduate center 50, 000, 000 
Facilities for educational research =- Construct and equip national and regional research facilities. 8 laboratories and research development centers. . 781, 000) 
Public libraries. ä Ad construction of public libraries. _.........--......--- administrative agencies 185, 000 
Public Sem ree oe eer — Aid school districts in 1 3 school facilities faa schoo ie ica ee ELISE: 2 TEE IRIS RD 2. 937; 000 
in federally impacted and disaster ar 
Educational television Aid in acquisition and installation of transmitting and pro- Nonprofit Samet, public colleges, State television agen- (20, 000, 000) 
gueron equipment for educational television broad- cies, education agencies. 
casti 
! an S Gonstrock vocational education facilities in Appalachia State education agencies in Appalachia 8 000, 000) 
Area vocational schools. Construct or improve area vocational education school Public secondary and postsecondary schools providing ) 
facilities. education in 5 or more fields, 
L Ae feta ai <i: E E a e bap: E Sera E r a e A S a A SL r a ⁊ 


700, 122, 000 
(57, 781, 000) 


1 Included in ‘Vocational programs“ under Programs, Instruction, and Administration,“ infra. 
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PROGRAMS, INSTRUCTION, AND ADMINISTRATION 
[Figures in parentheses indicate estimated amounts or money carried over from prior years, rather than fiscal 1968 appropriations} 


Type of assistance Purpose Who may apply Appropriation 
Programs for the dissdvantageddqdq q Support educational programs in areas having high concen- State education agencies $1, 191, 000, 000 
trations of low-income families. 
School maintenance and operation Aid school districts on which Federal activities or major Local school district 416, 200, 000 
disasters have paces a financial burden, 
Vocational programs Maintain, extend, and improve vocational education pro- Public schools. 256, 461, 455 
grams; develop programs in new occupations, 
Supplementary centers -- Suppo Supplementary bda educational centers and 71 Local education agencies — 208,750, 000 
Educational opportunity grants. a= eet qualified high school graduates to go to college Colleges and universities... — 1 600, 000 
College work-study._..-.....-.- --- Provide part-time employment for college student ANETE SA SESE — 39, 900, 000 
Occupational training and re training 8 prograna to equip persons for work in Local schoo! authorities (public, private nonproſit) 128 110, 000 
em 
School library resources and instructional materials Support provision af school, br — 4 resources, textbooks, Local education agencies 104, 457, 000 
er insti materia 
Siros gthening instruction in critical subjects in public Strengthen instruction in science, m: al modern Local school districts z 000 
br = a foreign languages, and other critical — Phe, 
Adult basic education Pf l ee Provide literacy programs for adults. State education agencies a 40, 250, 000 
Public library services Extend and improve public library services. State library administrative agencies. 2 35, 000; 000 
Teacher i a ya —.— specialists ry and secondary teach- Colleges and universities. 30, 000, 000 
ers a 
Provide partial support ive arrangements be- on colleges and universities in existence at least 5 30, 000, 000 
ween otor and Sani ed institutions. ears. 
Improve Mena resources of State education agencies state education a; and combinations thereof 29, 750, 000 
Strengthen lib resources of colleges and universities... Institutions of higher saan and combinations thereof. 25, 000, 000 
Assist in establis ing =i maintaining guidance, counsel- Public elementary and secondary schools, junior colleges, 24, 500, 000 
pitt, and testing p ms. and technical institutes. 
— Prepare teachers an others who work in education of State education agencies, colleges and universities 24, 500, 000 
ba sek quality of eds of education of elementary and secondary Institutions of higher education offering graduate programs. 15, 000, 000 
ers and rela! 
Programs for the handicapped. -_--..-...---.-.-----.. ape educational ol eal faba services for handicapped State education agencle s 15, 000, 000 
Endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts sao all —— in agriculture and mechanic arts in The 68 land-grant colleges 14, 500, 000 
Acquisition of educational media. Improve instruction I in selected subject areas bees gor and universities__.......--.-.-..--.-----. 14, 500, 000 
.. ̃ĩᷣͤ—.!.!. ETI Se a Sais agg bone — educational opportunities of children in low- education agencies, colleges, and universities. 13, 500, 000 
Prospective teacher fellowships Im; ps quality senaton N —— planning careers Institutions of higher education offering graduate programs. 12,500, 000 
— ary a 
Strengthening community service programs... nin 3 12 were Abbie in helping com- Colleges and universities 10, 000, 000 
munities solve their 8. 
Vocational work- stud 9 employment opportunities for vocational High schools, colleges, vocational or technical schools 10, 000, 000 
r e TE ccnnnascosnns Increase opportunities for training in librarianship..-.---- Colleges and universities 8, 250, 000 
Institutional assistance grants Develop and strengthen teacher training programs (ele- Institutions participating in experienced teacher fellow- 7, 500, 000 
mentary-secondary). ships and prospective teacher fellowships programs, 
supra. 
Higher educational guarantee reserve funds Prove — uate loan reserves for higher educational State or nonprofit private guarantee agencies. (7, 284, 654) 
nt 
Counselor institutes ae qualifications of guidance workers in schools and Public and private nonprofit colleges and universities 7, 250, 000 
eges. 
Language and area centers 8 of instruction in uncommon languages-atea Colleges and universities 5, 830, 000 
su 
Ald school boards in hiring advisers and training employees School boards and other agencies responsible for public 5, 245, 000 
roblems i a eg school desegre rr school operation. * 25 
Prov le loan fund to aid Cuban relugee students Colleges and universities (4. 400, 000) 
Talent search 7 415 aà ienei and encouraging promising high school State, — education agencies, public or nonprofit organiza- „000, 
Facilities comprehensive planning --- Help States plan higher education construction program missions that administer program 4. 000, 000 
Civil defense eat education... Provide information on civil defense Procedures to fhe pubic. Chief Chief State school officers or State agencies. 3 Ses, 000 
Teacher aside r of 7 en to deal with probi Colleges and universities 3, 255, 000 
school desegrega 
State administration of Higher Education Facilities Act Help i ay foe A * program under title I of Higher Ed- State commissions that administer program — 3, 000, 000 
Foreign language training and area studies_ --- Provide — 9 n curriculum specialists to U.S. schools to Colleges and universities, State and local education agencies 3, 000, 000 
strengthen language-area studies programs. 
Captioned film loan program._................-....... een ge ia and educational services to the deaf Groups of deaf persons; nondeaf groups for training. 2. 800, 000 
Workshops, institutes in educational media — ee ve capitis 83 using educational media Colleges and universities. 2, 500, 000 
r undergraduate 
Interlibrary cooperation iy ere Be establishment of cooperative networks of State library administrative agencies__......._......-.... 2. 375, 000 
State institutional library services -~ Planning for improved institutional libra 2, 120, 000 
Supervision and instruction - Strengthen administration in State educa . — State 1 ae agencies. , 000, 000 
Student loans—matching funds. . Provide for foans to colleges and un niversities 2 can Accredited nonprofit insti 2, 000, 000 
meet program’s matching obligations. and technical institutes). 
Vocational guarantee reserve funds..............-..-.. Provide adequate loan reserves for vocational student loans.. State and private nonprofit guarantee agencies_..-....-... (1, 577, 329) 
Library services to physically handicapped_............- fone for improved library services to physically handi- State library administrative agencies 1, 320, 000 
Strengthening instruction in nonpublic schools Loans to Private schools to improve instruction in critical Nonprofit private elementary and secondary schools 1, 000, 000 
Cuban refugee professional training 8 ä training programs for professional Colleges and universities 500, 000 
rson 
8 instruction in arts and humanities in Improve Ke capabilities of public schools in Public schools = 440, 000 
umanities-arts 
—— in arts and humanities in non- Loans to private schools to improve humanities-arts in- Private nonprofit schools 60, 000 
National teaching fellowvs ps. Augment teaching resources of developing institutions Developing institutions nominating prospective fellows from ® 
estab! ns, 
Foreign study extension aon ge e e in promoting language and area Colleges and universities.. © 
Teacher training (voeational)------------------------- Improve qualifications of f teachers, supervisors, and direc- Local school districts... 
eacher training ¢ 90 1 4 TS, ® 
Testing in nonpublic schools 8 | for. 5 testing of private school Testing agencies © 
D’ 
Services of foreign curriculum specialists.....-....--.-- Seppo o overseas training and research in language-area Colleges and universities, state education agencles ® 
Researcher training . programs for training educational State education agencies, institutions, and organtations © 
ona AR a ne i ea ͤ¹_w;! oe E een mere TE 
. 21.880 
Included in “Strengthening developing institutions,“ supra. 4 Included in ‘Guidance, counseling, and in ic ” supra. 
2 Included in 1 — training and area Studies,” supra, s Included in “Researcher — 83 Feber tai . scent esststance," 
3 Included in ‘Vocational programs,“ supra. infra. 
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TEACHER TRAINING AND STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


Type of assistance Purpose Who may apply Appropriation 
Student Ions . Provide for low-interest loans to 2 students Collage students go on sen nen te aise $190, 000, 000 
Graduate fellowships____................. Increase number of well-qualified college teachers Teper college teachers working toward doctoral 86, 600, 000 


Interest benefits for higher education loans pone 8 benefits for student loans through com- — in eligible institutions of higher education 40, 000, 000 
Foreign language lellowships 5 2 — an . of teachers phe a specialists in modern Wee e graduate, and postdoctoral students 6, 870, 000 
ares 
Researcher training grant Improve —— of educational researchers__ Present ani fe researchers in education 6, 750, 009 
Interest benefits for vocational loans Provide interest benefits for insured loans for vocational Business, 1935 ical, and other vocational si students 3, 600, 
School students made through commercial 
Technical assistance, training grants. Provide specialist training to foreign educators and Foreign nationals from countries with which United States 2, 000, 000 
strengthen education and economy in developing nations. has bilateral technical assistance 
Arts and humanities training grants (institutes) Saison, paseo arrasean bene oles and arts in entary Persons n 4 —— ring to engage in teaching or 500, 000 
secondary ng or training teachers. 
Foreign teacher development Provide opportunity for for educators to observe U.S. For educators (administrators, teachers, teacher 420, 000 
methods, 0 — Pa Son or (elementary and trainers, education — officials). 
secon 
( — —— — Improve and strengthen relations between United States and secondary teachers, college instructors, 350, 000 
8 ond See ee) en of ‘teachers. gerei t professors. > 
Leadership and vocational training grants_ Provide pet for Ryukyuans to observe and study Ryukyuan nationals selected by their government 21,711 
in Un Sta 1 education, economy. . 
Vocational teacher training grants. Improve q valifications al education teachers_... Teachers of vocational education subjects 8 
Counseling and guidance training grants (institutes) . Improve OBRANE of students in schools and colleges... — 1 — engaged in or preparing to engage in counseling 
Captioned films—training grants rove qu of instruction available to deaf persons 8 equipment 
Handicapped teacher 22 and traineesbhips Improve t ante of persons responsible for education of the Persons — or a= — as teachers, 8 
Desegregation training grants Improve abha, of schoo! personne! to deal with desegrega- — and’ and ee personnel oF public schools © 
ion 
Experienced teacher fellowships — Improve quality of education of elementary and secondary Experienced teachers ing to continue in elementary © 
teachers and related personnel. and secondary careers. 
Impro 3 lity of education of persons planning careers in Prospective teachers and school personnel in related pro- © 
elementary and — pot 9 fessional areas. 
Strengthen educational opportunities of children in low- Qualified teachers and prospective teachers ® 
income area. 
we quality of teachers, school librarians, other special- Teachers teacher trainers, and supervisors in 12 areas ® 
- Provide part-time employment for emp students College students ate 8 
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On Justice and Peace in Vietnam 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most serious reappraisal of the 
bombardment of North Vietnam by the 
United States has been called for in a 
resolution by the general synod of the 
United Church of Christ. 

The resolution calls on the American 
and North Vietnamese Governments “at 
the same time” to stop sending addi- 
tional troops into South Vietnam. 

Both Governments are urged to man- 
ifest a readiness to participate in a po- 
litical settlement of the war” and re- 
spond to efforts toward negotiation by 
the United Nations Secretary General 
and other governments. 

“More resolute pursuit” of political, 
social, and economic development of 
South Vietnam is also urged. 

The United Church delegates have 
called on “all parties” to permit the In- 
ternational Red Cross or International 
Control Commission to inspect the treat- 
ment of prisoners and arrange for ex- 
char ge of prisoners. 

Every pastor and every congregation 
of the United Church of Christ is urged to 
make the struggle for justice and peace a 
genuine priority in their common life, 
through: 

Study, discussion, and action on the 
issues of the Vietnam war; 

Concern for and communication with 
men and women in the Armed Forces 
and civilian services in Vietnam and 
elsewhere overseas; 

Concern for conscientious objectors; 

Programs for young people on the 
“issues of Christian conscience” involved; 

“Generous and sacrificial” contribu- 
tions for aid to the Vietnamese people on 
all sides of the conflict; 

“Continual and special prayers” for 
peace; and 

Interfaith and communitywide action 
in support of “every genuine possibility” 
for an end to the Vietnam war. 

I hope that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will give serious attention to this 
resolution that has been prepared for 
the more than 2 million members of the 
United Church of Christ. With that in 
mind, I extend my remarks with the 
complete statement. It follows: 

On JUSTICE AND PEACE IN VIETNAM 

God judges and will judge the guilt of men 
and nations for the tragedy of war in Viet- 
nam, Colonial powers will be judged for their 
oppression of the people of Vietnam. Judg- 
ment will reckon with those who seek to im- 
pose their will through terror and violence 
and who seek to establish tyranny under the 
guise of “wars of liberation.” But judgment 
will also fall upon those who, professing the 
high purposes of freedom and self-deter- 
mination, frustrate these very purposes 
through destructive and cruel means. 

It is troubled opinion of the General 
Synod of the United Church of Christ that all 
parties are increasingly resorting to military 
means which retard the possibilities for gen- 
uine progress and peace in Vietnam, which 
obscure the fundamental needs of the people 
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of Vietnam, and which conceal the issues at 
stake in the present strife. The mind of 
America is not unanimous in this opinion. 
The views of church members themselves are 
divided. But we cannot permit the ambiguity 
of guilt or the diversity of opinion to silence 
our speaking to our government and to the 
citizens of our own nation, particularly the 
members of the United Church of Christ. Our 
democratic traditions allow it; our faith and 
moral commitments demand it. 

We are mindful that the General Synod of 
1965 supported “the position of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations to the 
effect that only political and diplomatic 
methods of negotiation and discussion can 
find a peaceful solution” to the Vietnam war 
and that “means must be found within or 
outside the United Nations of shifting the 
quest for a solution away from the field of 
battle to the conference room.” This convic- 
tion and this hope have been overtaken by 
the events of the past two years. 

There has been an expansion of military 

force and violence on all sides. United States 
action has steadily escalated through a series 
of military and political steps, each one ap- 
parently considered by the Administration to 
be prudent in its own limitations yet alto- 
gether leading to a much wider and costlier 
war. 
There have been hundreds of thousands 
of casualties among the armed forces of all 
belligerents and the civilian population of 
Vietnam. 

There has been an increasing apprehension 
over the risk of nuclear war. 

There has been a deterioration in the pros- 
pects for a more thoroughgoing East-West 
detente. 

There has been a serious gap between the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, the 
United States government, and other bellig- 
erents over the Secretary-General’s initia- 
«ives in the pursuit of peace. 

There has been a sacrifice of some of this 
nation’s greatest assets, including much of 
its esteem as a humane and peace-loving 
people, its credibility as between aims and 
actions, and its will to achieve social justice 
at home and abroad. 

In sorrow and in moral anguish, we seek 
now to give voice to the church’s witness to 
justice and peace in the present situation. 

We believe that there has been an unre- 
warding and increasing preoccupation with 
military assaults upon North Vietnam. There 
is no meaningful prospect for solving the 
most basic Vietnamese problems through the 
pursuit of military victory in the North. 

We continue to support a negotiated set- 
tlement of the war consonant with justice 
and security for the people of Vietnam. 
Where formal negotiations may not prove 
feasible, we believe that deliberate acts of 
restraint and renunciation may serve to miti- 
gate the violence on both sides and to en- 
courage the beginnings of a minimal trust 
without which no political settlement can 
succeed, With regard to the governments and 
the United Nations we must affirm that “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind” 
is surely an important guide to national 
policy. 

We must not raise false hopes concerning 
an early end to revolutionary struggle and 
violent warfare in Vietnam. While r 
open to every promise of resolution of the 
conflict, we must resist the temptation to 
believe that the war can be ended quickly 
through massive military attacks, or through 
any single act of deéscalation, or through 
every reported “peace feeler.” The tragic 
truth in Vietnam is that there may be many 
months if not years of relentless conflict 
no matter what policy choices are made by 
the United States government. 

Yet our acknowledgment of the pos- 
sibility of a protracted struggle must not 
serve to make us complacent with regard to 
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military means. We must constantly keep 
the use of violence under moral scrutiny. 
We must reject and condemn any indis- 
criminate resort to weapons such as napalm 
and fragmentation bombs which have so 
frequently led to the killing and maiming 
of civilians and the destruction of their 
homes. 

We affirm the profound yearning of the 
Vietnamese people on all sides of the present 
conflict to achieve peaceful development 
within the framework of regional coopera- 
tion and security in Southeast Asia. We must 
be prepared to give effective support to gen- 
erous United States participation in regional 
economic assistance. 

We cannot expect Vietnamese political in- 
stitutions to pattern themselves upon our 
own governmental experience in the United 
States. Nevertheless, we must recognize and 
encourage those tendencies within Viet- 
namese political life which promise a larger 
measure of civic freedom, popular represen- 
tation, and the rule of law. 

In the light of these concerns, we urge the 
following actions for the sake of justice 
and peace in Vietnam: 

I. We urge the most serious reappraisal of 
United States air, naval, and artillery bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam and the more 
resolute pursuit of political development, 
economic justice, and social reconstruction 
in South Vietnam. 

II. At the same time we call upon the 
governments of North Vietnam and the 
United States to cease their dispatch of fur- 
ther forces to South Vietnam and to mani- 
fest a readiness to participate in a political 
settlement of the war, including a respon- 
siveness to the initiative of the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General and of other gov- 
ernments. 

III. We call upon all parties to permit the 
International Red Cross or the International 
Control Commission to make inspection of 
the treatment of prisoners and to make ar- 
rangements for the exchange of prisoners. 

IV. We appeal for immediate planning and 
adequate implementation providing for a 
program of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion for all of Southeast Asia, including both 
South and North Vietnam, in accordance 
with the President’s proposed one-billion 
dollar project for establishment of a Mekong 
Valley Authority. 

Finally, in the spirit of the “Appeal to the 
Churches Concerning Vietnam” adopted by 
the General Assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches on December 9, 1966, we com- 
mend every pastor and every congregation of 
the United Church of Christ the following 
actions as an expression of their willingness 
to make “the struggle for justice and peace” 
@ genuine priority in our common life: 

1. Congregational study, discussion, and 
action concerning the issues which we have 
set forth in this resolution. 

2. Pastoral concern for and regular com- 
munication with men and women serving in 
the Armed Forces and civilian services in 
Vietnam and elsewhere overseas. 

3. Pastoral concern for and regular com- 
munication with those who have chosen to 
witness as conscientious objectors. 

4. Programs in which the issues of Chris- 
tian conscience in relation to war and peace, 
the draft, and military service may be lifted 
up for the young people of our congregations 
who are faced with personal decisions in 
these matters. 

5. Generous and sacrificial contributions 
to the Vietnam Christian Service program 
and to other ministries of service and healing 
to the Vietnamese people on all sides of the 
conflict, 

6. Continual and special prayers and wor- 
ship in which justice, compassion, and peace 
in Vietnam and the United States are the 
central concern. 
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7. Congregational involvement in inter- 
faith and communitywide action in support 
of every possibility for lifting from 
the long-suffering Vietnamese people the 
scourge of war which has been their sorrow 


for many generations. 


The Bright Hope of Neighborhood 
Health Centers 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the neigh- 
borhood health center program is emerg- 
ing as one of the most promising new ef- 
forts undertaken by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. These centers are 
one phase of the total antipoverty pro- 
gram that would benefit from the $200 
million OEO supplemental appropriation 
proposed by 38 Congressmen last week. 
OEO had hoped to have 50 centers in 
operation by the end of the year, but re- 
cent budget cutbacks are delaying the 
opening of the nine new centers that 
were to have gone into operation during 
1968. 

The March 21 issue of the Reporter de- 
scribes the operation of these centers in 
the following article: 

‘Tue BRIGHT PROMISE OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
HEALTH CENTERS 


(By Judith Randal) 


Of all the innovations put forward by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in its fight 
against poverty, the one that perhaps will 
eventually accomplish the most is its rela- 
tively recent Neighborhood Health Center 
program. If Project Head Start was the first 
to catch the public’s fancy, the Health Cen- 
ter idea is likely to be of more direct bene- 
fit to the poor. 

Medical reformers have been aware for 
some time that as medical discovery and 
technology have leaped ahead, the profes- 
sion has become fragmented into isolated 
specialties with steadily costlier treatment 
often subordinate to research. Despite grow- 
ing reliance on government-supported pro- 
grams such as Medicaid and Medicare, medi- 
cine’s ability to deliver care to the whole 
community has not kept pace with the high 
quality of service it can provide the rela- 
tively few. Obviously, no group suffers more 
from this than the poor. Statistics reveal 
that the poor have more heart disease, more 
rheumatoid arthritis, more unrehabilitated 
injury, more mental illness, more tubercu- 
losis, more of almost every illness whether 
chronic or acute, and higher death rates in 
all age groups than do Americans at large. 
Yet the more that is known about the treat- 
ment of any disorder, the greater the likeli- 
hood that this knowledge is not benefiting 
the poor. 

Illness—or even lack of well-being—and 
poverty go hand in hand. It is axiomatic 
that the poor get sicker and the sick get 
poorer. To break this cycle, since 1966 OEO 
has offered grants to Community Action 
agencies, hospitals, medical schools, health 
departments, medical societies, and other 
public or nonprofit agencies interested in 
setting up and operating neighborhood 
centers “for the development of comprehen- 
sive health services for the poor.” OEO does 
not initiate or operate the projects; it selects 
from among many offered for its approval, 
provides money and administrative guid- 
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ance, and sets up broad goals and specific 
standards. Beyond that, each center is left 
to make its own decisions and launch its 
own projects. 

UNDER ONE ROOF 


One major difference between OEO centers 
and existing clinics lies in the phrase “com- 
prehensive health services.” The patient is 
treated not only for specific illnesses; the 
idea is, as much as possible, to prevent ill- 
ness and maintain a high degree of health. 
Another difference is that the OEO centers 
are run for the convenience of the patients 
rather than for that of the people who pro- 
vide the care. There is no need for several 
members of a family to go from one special 
clinic to another—all facilities are under one 
roof. Members of the same family are treated 
in relation to one another, and patients’ 
medical and other problems are considered 
and tackled together. 

The emphasis is on finding those who need 
help rather than putting up barriers to help. 
Initially, care is provided without question. 
Emergency care is always provided. Whether 
or not a family is entitled to continuing free 
medical care is determined by the center's 
administrators and OEO’s eligibility require- 
ments. (Under the OEO poverty standard, 
an urban family of four must earn less than 
$3,200 a year.) In narrowing the choice from 
among many eligible families, the admin- 
istrators depend heavily on the views of the 
Neighborhood Health Council, composed of 
representatives of those eligible for service 
and, in most cases, health professionals and 
other community leaders. Neighborhood 
workers actually seek out people who will 
not or cannot come on their own; if trans- 
portation or baby sitters are needed, they are 
supplied. In no case are patients forced 
through the humiliation of welfare investi- 
gations. 

Instead of keeping only daytime hours, 
which mean sacrifices in time and money for 
many patients. Neighborhood Health Centers 
are open evenings and weekends; they offer 
appointments rather than endless waits. 
Whereas most public facilities are imper- 
sonal and dismal, with doctors seeing patients 
in turn and at random, Health Center patrons 
may choose a physician and see him regularly 
in “doctor's office” surroundings. Typically 
each family chooses the doctor, nurse, and 
other health worker whom it sees on every 
visit, although family members will see spe- 
cialists when necessary. 

No one center exactly resembles another. 
Physically, they range from Watts’ brand- 
new $1.5 million building to Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi's, temporary quarters in an aban- 
doned church, a movie theatre, two former 
stores, and a trailer. They differ considerably, 
too, in number of patients. The Columbia 
Point Center in Boston, the earliest, treats 
only the residents of one housing project; an 
OEO grant has been given to another center 
that will draw families from five counties in 
Michigan. All are staffed with at least an in- 
ternist, an obstetrician, a pediatrician, and a 
dentist, supplemented by part-time special- 
ists and supporting personnel including 
trained residents of the neighborhood. 

All Health Centers, according to OEO 
ground rules, rely as much as possible on the 
poor themselves to perform a host of neces- 
sary tasks. They are trained for a wide wariety 
of occupations, many of which are under- 
manned in the nation as a whole. Family 
health workers, home health and laboratory 
aides, physicians’ and nurses’ assistants— 
these are just a few of the categories destined 
to help the poor help themselves and others. 
Contact with doctors and other Health Cen- 
ter professionals, OEO officials think, may 
even encourage underprivileged young peo- 
ple to try for medical and other health 
careers 


Neighborhood Health Centers are equipped 
for emergencies but do not have hospital 
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beds. Each center is allied with a local hos- 
pital and sends patients there for surgery or 
other in-hospital care. For this service, as for 
any other service provided eligible patients, 
the centers are reimbursed if a Federal, state, 
or private agency would normally foot the 
bill. If no such agency is involved, the center 
itself pays for care. Just as the family’s 
chosen doctor assumes overall responsibility 
for his patients’ health, the center attends 
to all the interagency red tape and paper 
work that must be coped with, relieving 
patients of tasks that are beyond them. The 
total average cost per patient is about $120 a 
year. 

Centers are located in city neighborhoods 
or rural areas that doctors in private practice 
have found unrewarding. In Watts, for ex- 
ample, before the Health Center opened in 
the fall of 1967, there was one doctor for 
every 2,900 persons and the nearest hospital 
was twelve miles distant. In urban areas 
where the poor often flock to hospital emer- 
gency rooms with every kind of complaint 
rather than wait hours in special clinics, 
many hospitals have taken the initiative and 
sought OEO help in setting up Neighborhood 
Health Centers, lending staff members to the 
project. In rural areas, it has often been 
doctors in group practice who have initiated 
centers. 

TWO APPROACHES, ONE PROBLEM 


At the start of this year, thirteen centers, 
nine in the big cities and four in rural areas, 
were in full operation; nine others were offer- 
ing services to a limited number of people, 
and nineteen more have been given grants 
but were not yet open. Two centers that 

were authorized simultaneously under the 
anita of Tufts University Medical School— 
one at the Columbia Point public housing 
project in Dorchester, Massachusetts, the 
other in Mound Bayou, Mississippi—serve to 
illustrate the program. 

The Columbia Point housing project is 
austere, cut off from the mainstream of 
Boston life. For 150 years the site was 
Boston’s city dump. Since 1953 its dingy brick 
apartment buildings have been home to 1,500 
families or a total of about six thousand 

people. 

Superficially, it is entirely different from 
rural Mound Bayou, a community of 1,200 
Negro sharecroppers in the heart of the 
Delta. But below the surface, Mound Bayou 
and the Negro slums of the North share a 
common background of misery. As machines 
and weed-killing chemicals have replaced 
black hands on Southern plantations, 200,000 
Negroes have been moving north and west 
each year, bringing with them a melancholy 
inventory of want, ignorance, and disease. 
Although disadvantaged Negroes are not the 
only ones to benefit from the new health 
care—Columbia Point is not entirely Negro; 
poor whites in Appalachia, migrant workers 
of Mexican extraction, and Indians in Min- 
nesota are also receiving attention—Negroes 
are by far the most numerous and most 
typical of the program’s beneficiaries. 

In the development of their health pro- 
grams, Columbia Point and Mound Bayou 
have followed disparate paths determined 
largely by local attitudes. From the time of 
its inception two years ago, the Dorchester 
project has had all the advantages in terms 
of support from government and professional 
groups. As a result, service was started six 
months after the OEO grant was awarded. 

Of the six thousand residents in the Co- 
lumbia Point housing project, 5,324 are pa- 
tients of the center. Three family-care 
teams—internist, pediatrician, health work- 
ers and other supporting personnel—have 
been set up. The center has the most up-to- 
date equipment for ambulatory care, in- 
cluding a computerized record system. A 
neighborhood immunization program is al- 
most complete. A particularly active health 
council has been created in a community 
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where no organized activity existed before. 
It has not only taken an increasingly strong 
role in planning and administering health 
care but has gone on to initiate programs 
for older people and youth groups and has 
helped to familiarize project residents with 
other community resources. 

An initial survey based on the health rec- 
ords of fifty-four apparently typical Colum- 
bia Point families reveals that since they 
have been under the care of the center, hos- 
pitalization of family members has dropped 
eighty per cent. In part, this is due to the 
fact that health problems are often treated 
before they get serious enough to require 
hospitalization, and in part it is because 
home-care and neighborhood workers are 
able to make patients comfortable in their 
own homes. 

At Mound Bayou, by contrast, establish- 
ment of a health-care center has been a long, 
uphill fight. Here the reaction of public of- 
ficials and medical authorities ranged from 
indifference to outright hostility. The official 
line seemed—indeed at times was stated 
openly—to be that the Negroes of Bolivar 
County neither needed nor deserved medical 
attention and that the whole scheme was 
just more Yankee carpetbagging. Even the 
Negro fraternal burial societies slowed the 
efforts of the OEO. 

According to a Department of Labor esti- 
mate, more than sixty per cent of Bolivar 
County’s Negroes now have no work at all. 
Many get no relief payments and are too poor 
to buy the Federal food stamps that are 
worth twenty or thirty times their cash value 
in surplus food. 

Malnutrition is a serious problem. Infant 
mortality is another. Ninety-eight per cent 
of white mothers are attended by a doctor at 
delivery; only fifty-five per cent of the Ne- 
groes are. For Bolivar County's 19,000 whites 
there are nineteen doctors; for 40,000 Negroes 
there are only three. The doctor-to-patient 
ratio in the county is half of Mississippi’s 
average, which in turn is half the national 
average. The county has maintained a small 
but active health department. But with an 
annual budget of only $70,000 and just six 
public-health nurses (none Negro), it has 
offered only limited care and little doctor 
service. Tufts University expected and found 
an abundance of undetected, neglected dis- 
ease and a backlog of uncorrected birth de- 
fects and unrehabilitated injury among the 
poor of Bolivar County. 

Two Negro beneficial groups, the United 
Order of Friendship and the Knights & 
Daughters of Tabor, had built small “hos- 
pitals” at the end of the Second World War. 
They were utterly inadequate to the needs 
of Bolivar County Negroes; but they had been 
established after herculean efforts by their 
sponsors, and even though they were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, they were sold only re- 
luctantly to the Mound Bayou Community 
Hospital Association through a separate 
grant arranged by OEO. The hospitals have 
been merged and are now being modernized. 

Operating under the sponsorship of Tufts 
and the direction of Drs. Jack Geiger and 
Count Gibson, who had set up the Columbia 
Point center, the Mound Bayou center now 
has two pediatricians and three other doc- 
tors on its staff as well as the part-time 
services of Bolivar County’s three Negro doc- 
tors. The Health Center’s facilities are make- 
shift: one church serves as a clinic and an- 
other as staff offices, a movie theatre as a 
classroom for health-care trainees. (There 
were 982 applications for thirty trainee jobs 
when the center opened in November.) A 
prefabricated building will be set up this 
spring. By the time it is ready for use, the 
health center’s present daily case load of 
sixty patients is expected to double or triple. 
OEO expects eventually that the center will 
serve 14,000 people. 

In a county where 42,000 people come from 
families that live on less than $3,000 a year 
and where some are actually starving, the 
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poor themselves decide who are the very 
neediest. It is also in such a situation that 
the comprehensiveness of the Health Center 
concept is shown at its sharpest. A half- 
starved child with pneumonia may need 
penicillin but he also needs food. Mound 
Bayou's doctors must provide both. 

If the health benefits that accrue from 
the Mound Bayou center are obvious, certain 
other implications are not. The Health Center 
staff, with OEO assistance, will also try 
to help people in Bolivar County to 
improve their housing, to establish a co- 
operative to raise and can foods (a farmer 
has donated the use of a hundred acres of 
land), and perhaps to open a small factory. 
The center is running a formal part-time 
program whereby high-school and junior- 
college students may get preliminary medical 
training. The outcome of these efforts is 
uncertain, but on other scores, at least, two 
indications of progress are evident, 

One is that skilled Southern-born Negro 
professionals have been willing to return, not 
merely, as Dr. Geiger said, to give service, 
but also to provide disheartened people with 
living examples of what might be possible 
even for them. 

A second is that other Southern states that 
have been watching events in Bolivar County 
are displaying a willingness—even an eager- 
ness—for home-grown comprehensive health 
services of the OEO sort. Lowndes County, 
Alabama, is a typical case. An area described 
as “virtually without medical resources,” it 
has received a Neighborhood Health Center 
planning grant to be administered by the 
county board of health, The board along with 
the state university medical school and the 
state health department, has begun the pre- 
liminaries necessary before services can be 
begun. So eager was Alabama to get started 
on this project that Governor Lurleen Wal- 
lace, away in Houston, Texas, for cancer 
treatment, had the necessary papers rushed 
to her hosiptal bedside for signature. A sim- 
ilar project is being considerd for Mont- 
gomery, the state capital. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR CHANGE 


Many observers believe that Neighborhood 
Health Centers, if built in sufficient numbers 
throughout the country, might eventually 
effect a change in many aspects of the na- 
tion’s system for delivery of medical care. In- 
deed, the National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower suggested in its report last 
November that the national health-care ap- 
paratus is more mishmash than system: 
„. . . a collection of bits and pieces [char- 
acterized by] overlapping, duplication, great 
gaps, high costs, and wasted effort.” Daniel 
Zwick an OEO official, states the problem 
in these simple terms: “With medicine one 
of the most highly organized segments of 
American society and poor consumers among 
the least, redressing the balance without 
scaring the doctors away is by no means an 
easy task.” 

Zwick sees in the Neighborhood Health 
Center a tool for making badly needed 
changes in the way of delivering health serv- 
ices. Many hospital administrators, he points 
out, are aware that their outpatient serv- 
ices—frequent targets of social criticism— 
are inadequate. These hospital managers 
have often been powerless to rearrange pri- 
orities so as to give more attention to the 
needs of outpatients. OEO may turn out to 
be just the sort of leverage they need. Dr. 
Paul Torrens, director of community medi- 
cine at St. Luke’s Hospital Center in New 
York, three years ago saw money earmarked 
for a badly needed rehabilitation service 
snatched away to outfit an open-heart sur- 
gery suite, despite the fact that New York 
City was already oversupplied. Now Torrens 
has received a $939,402 grant to open a Neigh- 
borhood Health Center under St. Luke's 
auspices, | 

The OEO Health Centers are also forcing 
local medical societies and health depart- 
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ments into new professional and social pat- 
terns and causing them to accept roles they 
never would have considered in the past. One 
example is to be found in Atlanta, where the 
local Community Action agency, Economic 
Opportunity Atlanta, Inc., has turned over 
health-care programming to the Fulton 
County Medical Society and the Medical 
School of Emory University. Along similar 
lines, in the farming community of King 
City, California, the Monterey County Medi- 
cal Society is directly involved in the pro- 
vision of OEO-sponsored health care to in- 
digent people of the area. And in Denver, the 
city Department of Health and Hospitals 
has assumed responsibility for two centers, 
one serving a predominantly Negro area on 
the east side, the other a Mexican-American 
west side neighborhood. 

Perhaps more significant than any of 
these developments is the profound influ- 
ence OEO’s Health Center concept seems to 
be exerting on the nation’s medical schools 
and on the direction of their graduates’ 
careers. For years now, most of these insti- 
tutions have almost deliberately isolated 
themselves from the community. Most 
young doctors have headed either for the 
research laboratory or the suburbs where 
a comfortable practice could be staked out 
in respectable surroundings. Working 
among the poor was not only frustrating 
financially but professionally as well. The 
cost and complication of scientific advances 
made it virtually impossible for individual 
practitioners to deliver modern medical 
care in the slums. 

With the advent of OEO Health Centers 
and the involvement up to now of twenty 
medical schools in the experiment, both 
faculty and students have been undergoing 
a change of heart. The University of South- 
ern California School of Medicine, for ex- 
ample, not only co-operated successfully 
with the Neighborhood Health Council of 
nearby Watts in setting up a center, but 
when Congress delayed in voting funds for 
the poverty program last fall, the USC med- 
ical school came voluntarily to the rescue. 
Without assurance that it would be repaid, 
the school advanced enough money to keep 
the Health Center going. 

Other medical schools seem willing to run 
this sort of risk. About half of those in the 
country have participated in developing 
proposals for OEO funds, recognizing that 
comprehensive health programs not only do 
a great deal for the poor but also do some- 
thing for doctors in training. 

There is a widespread opinion in medical- 
education circles these days that the care- 
fully selected cases seen by students in teach- 
ing hospitals are hardly typical of the spec- 
trum of ills afflicting America. “Only in the 
community can a more random selection of 
health problems be found and early stages of 
illness studied and cared for... ,” wrote Rob- 
ert J. Haggerty, professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Rochester, in the January is- 
sue of the New England Journal of Medicine. 
“To achieve this goal of a realistic setting, a 
defined and known population is needed—a 
parish for which a clinical department or a 
university can be responsible, to know who 
its patients are and who does not now receive 
adequate care.” 

It is to be expected, of course, that not 
everyone shares the high-minded outlook of 
a medical academician like Haggerty, and 
indeed much discussion of the OEO program 
within the health profession has been 
couched in terms of whose ox is being gored. 
the pharmacists are often worried about 
competition, and at the recent AMA-spon- 
sored National Conference on Health Care for 
the Poor, for example, there was concern for 
preserving the right of the underprivileged 
to “free choice of physician“ despite the 
fact that this choice is largely fictional. At 
the same conference, AMA President Milford 
Rouse cautioned the participants not to over- 
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look the thousand health-care programs cur- 
rently administered by 175 public and private 
agencies, and in effect warned OEO not to 
try to become the 176th—a warning hardly 
called for in light of the poverty agency’s 
record of attempting to fill vacuums rather 
than engage in competition with existing 
health services, 

Nonetheless, things are taking shape. Pres- 
ident Johnson has recommended that $60 
million of the OEO budget be spent on 
Neighborhood Health Centers. The goal is to 
have fifty centers going by the end of this 
year. Even this amount would be capable of 
helping only a small fraction of the poor— 
and the poor are not the only Americans 
whose health care could stand improvement. 
(In order to meet the needs of the poor alone, 
it is estimated that 850 health centers 
throughout the country would be needed.) 
Supporters of OEO are confident, however, 
that no matter how many centers are estab- 
lished, their numbers are less important than 
the chain reaction this social experiment will 
set off, 


The President’s Conservation Message 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, it is late, 
but not too late, to stop the needless and 
often reckless pollution of our environ- 
ment. This is the central thought con- 
tained in President Johnson’s conserva- 
tion message. The President rightly be- 
lieves that it is not too late to start 
restoring the natural beauty and purity 
of the air, the water, and the soil. 

President Johnson’s message on en- 
vironmental health is a reminder to the 
Congress and the public that there is still 
time to take strong and prompt action to 
reverse the trend toward pollution of our 
environment. 

The increasing attention being paid to 
these problems can be attributed to three 
main factors: the explosive increase in 
the number of people occupying a limited 
space; the accumulated effects of our 
past inaction, which are becoming so 
great that we cannot ignore them; and 
the increased technological capabilities 
which promise an ability, previously be- 
yond our reach, to arrest this decline. 
The operation of these factors is par- 
ticularly evident in regard to the prob- 
lems of air pollution. 

More people, engaged in more activi- 
ties, result in the production of more air 
contaminants; past inaction has led to a 
situation where the existence of “smog” 
and the occurrence of air pollution emer- 
gencies have become increasingly om- 
inous in too many parts of our country; 
and new technology offers us ways of 
controlling discharges or eliminating 
them. Under the Clean Air Act of 1963, 
and its amendments of 1965 and 1966, 
the Nation was attempting to tackle these 
problems of air pollution. But it became 
obvious that more far-reaching legisla- 
tion was required if we were to be suc- 
cessful. Thus, last session the Congress 
passed the Air Quality Act of 1967 in 
order to provide bold new mechanisms for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to work in cooperation with 
the States and local governments. 
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The administration has begun to carry 
out this new legislation in an aggressive 
and efficient manner. The President’s 
message describes some of the activities 
which are now underway. But such ac- 
tivities, in order to be effective, require 
sufficient funding. How else can the 
American people be assured that the Air 
Quality Act will be adequately admin- 
istered? How else can they be assured 
that research will continue, so that tech- 
nology may be developed to solve the 
problems of pollution? How else can 
they be assured that control activities will 
be aggressive? 

I hope all Members will examine the 
President’s message with the care it de- 
serves, and heed its call to action; I hope 
all Members will join with me in support 
of his requests for funds to implement 
the promising new legislation we enacted 
last year. 


Secretary Weaver Discusses Major 
Problems of Housing in Cities 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Indianap- 
olis was honored recently by the appear- 
ance of Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

He came to Indianapolis in connection 
with the annual dinner meeting of the 
Marion County Young Democrats. 

At that time, he made an excellent 
address on the subject of “Major Prob- 
lems of Housing in Cities,” and I insert 
at this point in the Recorp the text of his 
remarks: 


It is good to be here in Indianapolis and 
look out from this podium and see nothing 
but friendly faces. With Congressional hear- 
ings about to begin in Washington, I will 
be spending a good deal of time in the near 
future testifying before various committees. 
This may be the last totally friendly audi- 
ence I talk to in the next few weeks. 

But that reminds that one can never be 
sure, At a Republican reception in Washing- 
ton the other day, one of the leaders of that 
other party looked around the room and said 
to a newspaper reporter: “Some of these peo- 
ple are known Democrats.” 

That's pretty harsh language. 

It falls in the category of what British 
historian Denis Brogan said in commenting 
on the American character: “Any well- 
established village in New England or the 
northern Middle West could afford a town 
drunkard, a town atheist, and a few Demo- 
crats.” 

I think Mr. Brogan may have underesti- 
mated the Democrats of the Middle West. 
Andy Jacobs is living proof that somebody 
gets to the polls on election day and votes 
for a known Democrat. And that is going to 
happen again in 1968, 

We are meeting today in a period of vast 
urban growth and accelerating social change. 
The interaction of these two elements, some- 
times meshing and sometimes clashing, has 
given us a period during which there was a 
good deal of progress, but also more than our 
share of conflict and confusion, 

Consequently, we find these contrasting 
situations which President Johnson pointed 
out in his State of the Union Message: 

Our economy has created 7½ million new 
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jobs in the past four years, is adding more 
than a million and half a year, and recent 
surveys showed unemployment to be at the 
lowest level in many years. 

But—there are still some half a million 
hard-core unemployed in the major cities 
of this Nation, and the non-white unemploy- 
ment rate sometimes runs three or four 
times higher than the average. 

The number of our citizens living in pov- 
erty has decreased some 6144 million during 
this administration. 

But—29 million Americans still live below 
the poverty line, and there are still nearly 
6 million substandard housing units oc- 
cupied in this country. 

The President said: “All about them, most 
American families can see the evidence of a 
growing abundance. Higher paychecks; hum- 
ming factories; new cars moving down new 
highways. More and more families own their 
own homes, equipped with more than 70 mil- 
lion television sets. A new college is founded 
every week. Today more than half of the 
high school graduates go on to college.” 

But—the President also noted that crime 
is increasing on our streets, and new housing 
construction is far less than we need, that 
violence has shown its face in some of our 
cities, and that many rivers—and the air 
in many cities—remain badly polluted. 

And the President noted that although we 
have lived with these conditions for many 
years, and once accepted them as inevitable, 
we now find them absolutely intolerable. 

This is the pattern among nonwhites, also. 
They have been poor and discriminated 
against for centuries—‘“the bitter conse- 
quences of three centuries," as the President 
put it—but the people who once accepted 
this situation as inevitable, now find it in- 
tolerable. 

So we have our jobs cut out for us today. 

But then let’s look at the future. 

We must provide housing and education 
and jobs for 100 million new urban Ameri- 
cans by the close of this century. 

We must revitalize our central cities and 
rehabilitate hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens so they may both share in and con- 
tribute to American society. 

We must plan and implement urban 
growth, both in existing cities and in new 
population centers, And that means plan- 
ning and installing thousands of miles of 
transit lines and highways, and of sewer and 
water lines, and allowing decent open spaces 
for parks and playgrounds. 

In the next ten years alone we must build 
and rehabilitate housing at about 244 mil- 
lions units a year if we are to meet our 
needs. 

The first question is, can we do all these 
things? Can we rebuild and revitalize cities 
which have been deteriorating for decades? 
Can we erase the scars of three centuries of 
neglect of our nonwhite citizens? Can we 
mount the effort we must have to meet the 
inevitable growth of an urban Nation? 

My answer to that is a simple one. Yes, we 

can. 
We have the economic muscle, and the 
productive capacity to meet both the require- 
ments of rehabilitation and growth. We have 
a reservoir of good will among our citizens, 
black and white, that is more than sufficient 
to handle the bigotry of the extremists if it 
can be revitalized by successes that require 
significant action. We have enough innova- 
tive capacity and initiative among our people 
to cope with both change and growth. 

The real question then is a matter of will. 

Will we recognize the complexity of our 
urban problems, and arrange our priorities to 
meet them? 

Will we mobilize our economic power and 
industrial might to meet the physical re- 
quirements of building and rehabilitation? 

Will we draw on our resources of tolerance 
and decency and give the kind of realistic 
help needed to act as an antidote to violence 
in our streets? 
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And there, I cannot give an answer. 

The answer lies within this room and with- 
in this city. It lies within the mayor's office, 
and in the governor’s suite. It lies with the 
businessman, the union man, the city coun- 
cilman, and the teacher, All of us must be 
involved. All of us are involved. We can no 
more escape our urban destiny than we can 
escape drawing the next breath. 

The order of past and present growth, and 
the dimensions of future problems are known 
to all of you in this room. We have come 
from an essentially rural to become an urban 
nation within the lifetimes of most of us in 
this audience. Indianapolis and the State of 
Indiana are no exceptions, The city has grown 
and the suburbs have grown even faster. You 
have problems of poverty and blight and 
urban ghettos here, as do most of our larger 
and many of our smaller cities. 

Tonight I have selected housing as a meas- 
uring rod by which we can gauge many of 
our urban problems, This is not because we 
can ignore the other hardware of urban de- 
velopment—transit systems, and commercial 
and industrial building, public facilities and 
schools. Nor can we ignore the need for more 
jobs and more health and family counsel- 
ling services and the rehabilitation of people. 

But in housing we have the most per- 
sonal of physical structures, the symbol most 
of us equate with the human necessities of 
shelter and pride and the environment we 
want for our children. 

Of course, housing does not stard alone. 
Time after time we have heard parents from 
urban ghettos ask for those things that all 
parents want for their families: clean streets 
and good playgrounds and schools in neigh- 
borhoods that are safe and in which they 
can take pride. 

Also they want the option of raising their 
families in the suburbs if they feel like it. 
Nothing can be more American than that. 
And nothing today can be considered more 
un-American than the fact that this option 
is still denied most nonwhite families in 
most of urban America. 

The Administration and the Congress have 
taken significant action to end many of the 
inequities which isolated our nonwhite cit- 
izens in the past. The last major bastion 
of bigotry in our country is the existence 
of the white suburban noose around many 
of our cities. A Federal law to end that situa- 
tion is a necessary and proper next step, and 
the President has given his complete support 
to this move, which he describes as “a 
crucial arena for human rights.” 

Whatever the outcome of this legislation, 
however, I do not believe we should hold 
back any of our programs only on the strange 
concept that making bad neighborhoods in- 
to better places to live is going to institu- 
tionalize existing patterns of racial segrega- 
tion. 

This is an area in which I have a funda- 
mental disagreement with some of the critics 
of our urban programs. 

As a matter of fact, I suspect that many 
critics of the so-called gilded-ghetto con- 
cept have in fact seized upon a handy and 
colorful phrase to support their own honest 
and compassionate sentiments against hous- 
ing segregation. 

My point and the point of the Administra- 
tion’s strong commitment to improve low- 
and moderate-income housing during the 
next decade, is that we must get all of our 
people into the best housing we can in the 
best neighborhoods we know how to build 
as rapidly as possible. 

And no one can convince me that within 
this decade we are going to improve Harlem 
and Hough and Watts and all our other 
ghettos to the extent that they can possibly 
be characterized as “gilded.” 

The real solution, and the one I believe 
most people of will support, is that 
the rebuilding and rehabilitation of all the 
blighted and seriously deficient parts of the 
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city should go ahead at the same time that 
artificial barriers come down in the 
suburbs. And they must come down. 

The President’s messages of this year—in 
the State of the Union, in the budget, in the 
Housing Message—all signal an escalation of 
effort to upgrade the quality of urban life. 
Specifically our major concern is with the 
volume of this effort. And volume is the 
key word. 

This is why the President in his Housing 
Message called upon the Nation to build 26 
million units of housing during the next 
10 years, and to rehabilitate another 2 million 
units, the most dramatic and ambitious 
housing program ever projected for this 
country. 

Six million units of this housing will be 
Federally-assisted housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, 300,000 to be started 
this first year. Contrast this with some 530,- 
000 starts in the last 10 years, and you have 
some idea of the jump in volume. 

Much of this housing will be built under 
the existing programs of the public housing 
and rent supplement programs, which I will 
discuss later. Some will be produced by a 
new interest subsidy program for moderate- 
income rental housing. But there will also 
be an innovative new home ownership pro- 
gram in which low- and moderate-income 
families can purchase housing at a cost they 
can afford to pay and with the interest rate 
on their mortgages subsidized down to 1 per- 
cent if necessary. 

The President is asking for more than hous- 
ing in his new legislative program, however. 

He has called upon the Congress to modify 
the traditional urban renewal program so 
that a project can be planned and executed 
segment by segment, rather than all at one 
time. This will permit a city to start earlier, 
proceed faster, and carry out a project more 
in keeping with the needs of the residents in 
the area to be renewed. 

He has called for a new kind of cooperative 
program for insurance protection for those 
core city areas where property risks have been 
so high that insurance was either difficult or 
impossible to find. This would involve a part- 
nership of Federal and State governments 
with the insurance industry, and it would 
include protection from the results of civil 
disorder. 


He has also recommended a new financing 
program under which this Nation can begin 
the vitally-necessary process of developing 
new communities to meet our expanding 
urban growth. This would involve a Federal- 
ly-guaranteed “cash flow” debenture which 
would protect the investor, and at the same 
time free the developer from making large 
debt payments until he has a cash flow from 
the sale of developed land. 

Finally, the President’s proposals would 
create a new partnership between private 
enterprise and government, so that this Na- 
tion can turn its industrial might to the 
housing dilemmas of poor Americans. By 
pooling investments, by spreading risks, by 
tax incentives, and by developing manage- 
ment skills, we believe a National Housing 
Partnership can tap new resources and create 
new potentials. 

This is a volume program. It is an imagi- 
native program. And given the means and a 
strong national purpose, we can, as the Presi- 
dent asked “change the face of our cities and 
end the fear of those—rich and poor alike— 
who call them home.” 

The legislative and administrative machin- 
ery we will use to bring about this volume 
of new housing is a measure, I believe, of the 
whole improvement of Federal urban efforts 
during the life of this Administration. 

On the legislative side, we already have 
two major new programs: 

Rent supplements, a program which for 
the first time permits private corporations to 
build or rehabilitate housing for very low- 
income groups—those who are eligible for 
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low-rent public housing. These private 
groups also select the tenants and manage 
this housing. 

The model cities program, which will 
combine a number of existing Federal pro- 
grams, as well as State, local and private ef- 
forts, to improve whole major slum neighbor- 
hoods. Sixty-three cities are now planning 
their model cities programs, and we will soon 
announce planning grants for an additional 
70 or so cities. 

Along with activating these new programs, 
we have vastly improved some of our tradi- 
tional Federal programs through a change 
in the structure and administrative functions 
of HUD. After two years as a department, we 
have brought forth a far more efficient and 
people-oriented agency to meet the need of 
our cities and of our needy citizens. 

In public housing, for example, we are now 
encouraging low-rise and scattered-site units 


placed in heterogenous neighborhoods. This 


will help to break the pattern of the segre- 
gated, monolithic projects of the past. We 
are also acquiring and rehabilitating good 
existing housing for low-income families, 
and calling for better community and social 
services, We are giving more responsibility to 
the private builder in our turnkey programs. 
This is a system whereby a private con- 
tractor designs and builds a project on a site 
of his selection, and turns the keys of the 
finished structure over to the local housing 
authority on completion. 

Under turnkey, we are experimenting in 
private mangement of public housing, and 
in allowing tenants to attain eventual owner- 
ship through their own efforts. 

The urban renewal program has been dras- 
tically reorganized so that it will be far more 
responsive to the needs of low-income and 
essentially residental neighborhoods. We are 
emphasizing the conservation and rehabilita- 
tion of housing, rather than clearance pro- 
grams. We are encouraging new enterprises 
that produce jobs in urban renewal project 
areas. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
made a dramatic change in emphasis from 
almost purely suburban to central city and 
slum building. FHA is now approving 1,000 
mortgage insurance applications a week from 
buyers in city neighborhoods where risks had 
formerly been considered prohibitive. This 
is a hundred times more than the figures for 
just one year ago. In addition, FHA is actively 
seeking customers from low-income families 
through counseling services. These services 
direct families to decent housing, and, in 
fact, have become involved in many Kinds 
of peripheral activities which are very helpful 
to low-income families. A number of new- 
cities will be getting these counseling service 
offices in the near future. 

This is only a sampling of the changes 
taking place in HUD. We are, for example, 
more and more involved in experiments to 
improve the techniques of building low-in- 
come housing. We are organizing what will be 
a truly significant urban institute, something 
we need desperately in this country. In our 
urban development programs, we are help- 
ing our expanding urban regions anticipate 
and guide the challenges of growth. 

I would remind you that I have empha- 
sized only the Federal programs so far. As 
always, however, it must be the private sector 
of the economy that does the vast percentage 
of building and rebuilding in this Nation’s 
cities and urban areas. 

Here, too, the progress of the past few 
years has been phenomenal. The private in- 
surance companies of this country have 
pledged $1 billion to support the housing 
and other needs of our slums, and a good 
deal of that money is now at work. There is 
an Urban Coalition of nation leaders who 
are turning their considerable talents to 
meeting the needs of the urban poor. And 
local urban coalitions are springing up in 
many of our major cities. And there is the 
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Administration’s proposal for a National 
Housing Partnership. 

This, then, is the tone of the Administra- 
tion’s urban housing strategy. Through the 
addition of major new programs, and through 
an ever-changing, ever more sophisticated 
use of existing legislation, we have developed 
an urban program of genuine value. If we will 
use these tools properly we can make good 
on the President’s pledge to urban America: 

“Until each city is a community where 
every member feels he belongs, until it is a 
place where each citizen feels safe on his 
street, until it is a place where self-respect 
and dignity are the lot of each man—we 
will not rest.” 

I needn't remind this audience that these 
things have come about during a Democratic 
administration, and with the dedicated sup- 
port of such urban-oriented Congressmen as 
Andy Jacobs. 

We have had bi-partisan support, of course, 
from a small and courageous band of urban 
Republicans. But still we had 82 percent of 
Senate Republicans and 97 percent of their 
counterparts in the House against us on rent 
supplements, and last year 80 percent of Re- 
publican Congressmen voted to slash model 
cities funds, 

It is men such as Andy Jacobs who have 
led the way in supporting the key programs 
so necessary to the future of our urban areas. 
And we will need such men more and more 
if we are to meet the challenge of our urban 
destiny. 


U.S.S. “Pueblo” Forgotten? 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
many citizens of this great Nation feel a 
deep sense of shame and disgust at the 
inaction surrounding the Pueblo affair. It 
has now been almost 2 months since our 
men were seized, and virtually nothing 
has been accomplished to effect their re- 
lease. North Korea committed an overt 
act of war against the United States. And 
we rather weakly try to negotiate, with- 
out so much as a deadline for the free- 
dom of our men. 

In Vietnam we are told that if we do 
not stand up and honor our commit- 
ments, our word will be meaningless 
throughout the world—and I agree. But 
what of the Pueblo and its crew? What of 
our commitments to our own seamen? 
What of the honor of our own flag on the 
high seas? What value will be our com- 
mitments to defend others if we seem un- 
willing or unable to defend our own? 

I include a TV editorial further dis- 
cussing this matter, broadcast by Bill 
Gordon of WPTV, Palm Beach, to be 
printed here in the RECORD: 

THE BILL GORDON REPORT, Marcu 13, 1968 

Seven weeks ago there was a great hue and 
cry over North Korea's seizure of the USS 
Pueblo. . the death of one of its crew- 
members and the imprisonment of the rest. 
With great fanfare and urgency certain re- 
serve forces were called to duty. From the 
highest oficial quarters the action of the 


North Koreans was described as “hostile” 
... “high-handed” .. . a “violation of In- 
ternational Law”. . . even as an “act of war“. 


These righteous and deserved cries... 
however . . soon were stifled by so-called 
“voices of reason“ with their usual and pre- 
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dictable handwringing pleas that cowardice 
disguised as reason prevail. 

Well .. they obviously won out, For 
when was the last time you heard anything 
about the USS Pueblo .. and its crew? 
And. . even more important... when 
was the last time they heard from the na- 
tion they swore to protect ... but which 
seemingly is not willing to do more than talk 
at Panmunjom in their behalf. 

These men have now spent 51 days in 
captivity ... presumably unknowing if 
their government is even aware of their fate 
or concerned, Exactly what they are ex- 
periencing we cannot know for sure... but 
from our knowledge of North Korean inter- 
rogation and coercion practices of the past 

. . We can certainly guess at what tactics 
were employed to produce the apologies and 
confessions that have been displayed around 
the world as alleged proof“ of American 
aggression. 

It's hardly conforting to accept the assur- 
ance of one Washington source of several 
weeks ago that . . when the North Koreans 
have used these men to their satisfaction 
. .. they'll be freed. 

We still insist that the oath the Pueblo 
crewmen took to protect this country means 
they are entitled to receive the same protec- 
tion from this country. 

But apparently that’s an old fashioned 
concept. For now we live in an enlightened 
era where draftcard burners receive more 
legal protection and consideration than men 
who accept their obligations. 

But those obligations should not include 
an understanding men will be abandoned and 
forgotten because their leaders lack the 
courage demanded of them, 


Resolution by Illinois State Senate 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 4, 1968, the Illinois State 
Senate adopted a resolution introduced 
by State Senator Arthur R. Gottschalk, 
of the Illinois Eighth District, clearly ex- 
pressing the views of the senate on the 
Blakey report. This action by the State 
senate relates directly to the impact that 
the report would have in criminal inves- 
tigation activities in the State of Illinois. 
In view of the importance of this matter 
and the deliberate efforts of the admin- 
istration to suppress the report, I feel 
that this resolution deserves the exposure 
that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD provides. 

The resolution follows: 

STATE oF ILLINOIS, SENATE RESOLUTION 202 
(Offered by Senator Gottschalk) 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States established the Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
to study the causes of crime in the nation 
and to make recommendations on ways to 
combat crime and this 19-member Commis- 
sion, supported by a staff of 63 and with the 
services of 175 consultants, did prepare and 
deliver its report to the President in early 
1967; and 

Whereas, the Commission recommended 
to the President as one of more than 200 
specific recommendations that “enforcement 
Officials should provide regular briefings to 
leaders at all levels of government concern- 
ing organized crime conditions within the 
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jurisdiction” and concluded its report by 
stating: (America) must recognize that 
the government of a free society is obliged to 
act not only effectively but fairly. It (Amer- 
ica) must seek knowledge and admit mis- 
takes”; and 

Whereas, the Commission employed one 
Professor G. Robert Blakey, a member of the 
Notre Dame Law School faculty and a na- 
tional authority on organized crime activ- 
ities, who, in the course of his work as a 
consultant to the Commission, prepared a 
63-page document or supplement, referred 
to in the press as the “Blakey Report”, which 
purportedly treats in detail various unwhole- 
some links between Mafia gangsters and 
Cook County political figures, judges and 
law enforcement personnel, and additionally, 
is reported to cite corrupt influences in the 
Illinois General Assembly; 

Whereas, numerous press dispatches have 
said the “Blakey Report“ has been deliber- 
ately suppressed because of possible embar- 
rassment to those officeholders, Judges, 
political figures and legislators, so that hon- 
est officeholders and the public in general 
remain uninformed about the nature of the 
alleged corruption or the identity of those so 
charged, creating a haunting cloud of sus- 
picion which besmirches the entire govern- 
mental structure of the State of Illinois, and 
particularly Cook County; and 

Whereas, since the President’s Commission 
has now been disbanded with submission of 
its report to the President of the United 
States, the only remedy for restoration of the 
good name of government in the State of 
Illinois and in Cook County and for the ap- 
prehension and punishment of the perpe- 
trators of any criminal acts detailed in the 
“Blakey Report” is the immediate release of 
that material either directly by the Presi- 
dent or through the Attorney General of the 
United States; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Ili- 
nois, that: 

1. The President of the United States be 
urged to release the “Blakey Report” to the 
Executive Committee of this Senate, to the 
Illinois Crime Investigation Commission, to 
the Attorney General of Illinois or to some 
other body with subpoena power, for appro- 
priate action; 

2. If the President should continue to sup- 
press the “Blakey Report”, he be urged to 
state explicitly whether he is following the 
policy recommended by his Commission 
which states, “Reports should be withheld 
from jurisdictions where corruption is ap- 
parent and knowledge by a corrupt official 
of the information in the report could com- 
promise enforcement efforts”, or, on the other 
hand, whether he continues to suppress the 
“Blakey Report” because of possible embar- 
rassment to present officeholders; and 

3. A copy of this resolution be forwarded 
by the Secretary of State to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
minority leader of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker and minority leader of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, all U.S. Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from Illinois, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Illinois, the Executive Director of the 
Illinois Crime Investigation Commission, the 
U.S. Attorney for the Northern District of 
Tilinois, the State’s Attorney of Cook County, 
the President and President pro-tem of the 
Illinois Senate, the Speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. 

Adopted by the Senate, March 4, 1968. 

SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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“Guadalcanal Padre” Offering Prayers for 
Marines of Khesanh 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a release of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on National Defense Posture of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
which contained the findings and con- 
clusions of the subcommittee concerning 
the U.S. military posture in Southeast 
Asia. The subcommittee found, among 
other things, that— 

Contrary to the views so often voiced by 
benighted disciples of defeat and appease- 
ment, the battle in Vietnam is not between 
the greatest nation in the world and a small, 
underdeveloped country. Rather, it is a 
struggle with the United States on one side 
and Communist China and Russia on the 
other. It should be recognized and clearly 
understood that while the enemy we are 
fighting is the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong, they are merely the conduit for 
the aggression of China and Russia. 


The Communist conduit in this case if, 
of course, Ho Chi Minh, trained in Mos- 
cow in the 1920’s and the one primarily 
responsible for implementing Com- 
munist terror policies in this area. 

It is indeed unfortunate that those who 
oppose U.S. participation in the defense 
of the South Vietnamese have chosen to 
ignore or explain away 50 years of Com- 
munist brutality and seek to place the 
burden of responsibility on the United 
States. Especially distressing is the fact 
that some protestors against the Vietnam 
war are clergymen who have twisted all 
moral concepts in condemning this Na- 
tion for its efforts. It is inexcusable that 
protests on moral grounds were curiously 
absent on the present scale by some of 
the present protestors who were around 
during the Hungarian slaughter in 1956 
or the butchery in China after the Red 
takeover in 1949. Even worse, some of 
the Vietnam protestors would admit Red 
China to the United Nations, thereby 
ignoring the unbelievable devastation 
visited upon the Chinese people by the 
Chinese Communists. In charity, one 
should not impugn the sincerity of these 
people, but it is not unreasonable to ques- 
tion their objectivity and responsibility. 

One illustration of the proper perspec- 
tive on Vietnam was provided by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of March 14 in 
an article entitled, “ ‘Guadalcanal Padre’ 
Offering Prayers for Marines of Khe 
Sanh.” Written by Carlo M. Sardelia of 
the Inquirer staff, the account outlines 
the views of the famous Navy chaplain 
of World War II, Rev. Frederic P. 
Gehring. As a missionary in China 
Father Gehring learned firsthand about 
communism in Asia. He stated that— 

There were 60,000 Communists in China 
then, and now there are 600 million, Com- 
munism, there and everywhere began to 
creep toward complete encirclement of the 
free world. 


As in the case of the subcommittee 
mentioned above, Father Gehring places 
the Vietnam conflict in its proper con- 
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text and refuses to ignore the the 50- 
year record of unparalleled aggression 
inflicted by the Communist movement 
and its adherents of various nationalities. 
Not forgotten by him is the righteous use 
of force employed by the free world to 
obliterate the tyranny of the Axis Powers. 

I believe that the padre of Guadal- 
canal represents the overwhelming 
majority of American clergymen who, 
with their congregations look to Heaven 
for divine assistance while anchoring 
their feet solidly and realistically on the 
ground. 

I insert the above-mentioned article by 
Carlo M. Sardelia from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of March 14, 1968, in the Recorp 
at this point: 


“GUADALCANAL PADRE” OFFERING PRAYERS FOR 
MARINES OF KHE SANH 
(By Carlo M. Sardelia) 

The Rev. Frederic P. Gehring, the famous 
"Padre of Guadalcanal,” who endured one of 
the most bitter sieges of the Second World 
War 26 years ago, will complete a novena 
of grace here on Thursday for the surrounded 
and outnumbered U.S. Marines at Khe Sanh. 

In the Second World War Navy Chaplain 
Gehring landed on Guadalcanal with the 
famed First Marine Division. They faced a 
numerically superior Japanese enemy, and 
Lt. Gehring and his contemporaries prayed 
as they had never prayed before. 

“We went on the offensive against the 
Japanese then—in August, 1942—after being 
on the defensive since Pearl Harbor,” he re- 
called at the rectory of St. Vincent De Paul 
Church, 109 E. Price st. in Germantown, 
where he began his priestly career in 1930 
and where he is now pastor. 


VICTORY PREDICTED 


“The Marines on Khe Sanh, all our forces 
and our people, will go on the offensive 
again,” he predicted. “It’s the Marines’ way.” 

Father Gehring believes that the U.S. 
cause in Vietnam is the Nation’s only hope 
against eventual complete encirclement of 
Communism, 

The priest, who shared combat experience 
on Guadalcanal with former boxing champ 
Barney Ross, about whom he wrote a book, 
said the power of prayer must be combined 
with the determination of the people of 
America to see the Vietnam crisis through. 


NOVENAS DAILY 


His congregation has been joining him at 
daily Mass in a novena of grace to St. Fran- 
cis of Xavier, the Basque Jesuit missionary 
to the Orient in the 1500s. 

“We pray for our boys, and we pray that 
the whole world will come to its knees and 
pray,” Father Gehring said. “I believe it 
was significant that Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, said that 
Americans ‘have to do a lot of praying.’” 

Father Gehring was a lieutenant com- 
mander when he retired from active duty 
as a Navy chaplain. He has since been named 
national chaplain of the First Marine Di- 
vision Association and the Catholic War 
Veterans. 

CITES EXPERIENCE 


Father Gehring’s opinions about Vietnam 
are not those of a “hawk” with a military 
background, he said, but are based on his 
experience with Communism in Asia, dating 
back to 1933 when he became a Vincentian 
missionary in China, 

“There were 60,000 Communists in China 
then, and now there are 600 million,” he 
said. “Communism, there and everywhere 

to creep toward complete encircle- 
ment of the free world.” 

The United States, he said, has committed 
itself against Communist expansion in Viet- 
nam, and must honor that commitment. 
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“If we have to send another 100,000 troops 
to Vietmam to do the job, then we should 
send them,” he declared. “I believe the sin- 
cerity of Dean Rusk in his testimony this 
week should rally America in these trying 
days.” 

There was sadness in the voice of the 65- 
year-old priest as he noted that young men 
in his own parish have been killed in Viet- 
nam. “The tragedy of war comes home to 
the people, and it is sad.” 

It is noteworthy, he said, that many Viet- 
nam veterans volunteer to go back. “They 
have learned what the stakes are, just as 
we learned it before them,” he said. 


Clear the Air 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
an original sponsor of H.R. 4287, a bill 
to provide a 20-percent tax credit to in- 
dustries which install air and water pol- 
lution control facilities. I am happy to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
Steel. 

As the editorial points out, the need 
for air and water pollution control is 
great, but society should assess the cost 
of such a program and plan accordingly. 

It is because of these problems—the 
urgent need and the great cost—that I 
feel that my approach and the approach 
of the more than 50 other Representa- 
tives and Senators who cosponsored this 
bill or introduced similar legislation, of 
granting tax credits, is the most efficient. 
Efficiency means here not only eliminat- 
ing the need to wait for the availability 
of Federal funds for grants, but also 
eliminating the cost of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy in administering a program. 

The editorial follows: 

CLEAR THE AIR 
(By Walter J. Campbell, editor) 

We have just returned from the boat show. 
Our eyes were caught fleetingly by a gleam- 
ing 32-foot cruiser. It was a beauty. We 
felt a momentary longing for it, a longing 
that evaporated when we considered the cost, 

It would have overtaxed our total resources. 

After all, we already are supporting a home, 
two cars, a golf club, and a daughter in 
college—not to mention some quite expen- 
sive federal, state, and local governments. 

We don’t feel underprivileged because we 
can’t have everything. And we are glad we 
weighed the cost. We wish everyone would. 

We particularly wish people dealing with 
public problems would ascertain the cost be- 
fore launching huge programs. 

A case in point: a newspaperman acquaint- 
ance has been assigned the task of doing a 
series on air and water pollution for his 
paper. He came to see us. He had a crusading 
ardor. He was vehement: “The steel industry 


has to do something about air and water 
pollution—even if it costs a million dollars.” 

His figures made us temporarily speech- 
less. 

Now, we bow to no man in our conviction 
that cleaner air and water has to be assigned 
& high priority as a national goal. We firmly 
believe this country must make vast ex- 
penditures to improve vur environment and 
to resolve what has become one of our great 
public problems. But we ought to know the 
costs. 
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When we recovered from our surprise at 
our friend’s lack of cost knowledge, we pulled 
out some figures we thought he ought to 
have: the steel industry today is spending 
more than $60 million a year to control pol- 
lution. Since 1951, the industry has invested 
or earmarked $652 million for pollution con- 
trol. And the end is not yet in sight. 

Yes, it’s time to clear the air—not only of 
contaminants but also of hazy thinking 
and talking about costs. It’s time to clear the 
air and get a more accurate appraisal of 
what we as a nation can spend without over- 
taxing our total resources, 


WEOK Editorial 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, grassroots 
public opinion is one of the most signifi- 
cant indicators a Congressman has to 
help him determine the wishes of his 
constituents. There are a variety of ways 
he can gauge this public opinion— 
through correspondence, questionnaires, 
conversations with constituents. 

One of the Hudson Valley’s fine radio 
stations, WEOK has done me and all of 
its listeners a great public service. It 
has invited its listeners to indicate their 
feelings about the conduct of the Viet- 
nam war by responding to a poll which 
it has undertaken. The station then in- 
tends to send along the results of the 
poll to Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, if other stations through- 
out the country would follow WEOK’s 
example, every public servant would have 
available this additional excellent source 
of information. Indeed, I think every 
Congressman should encourage stations 
in his district to do this. 

I insert WEOK’s special message to its 
listeners encouraging their participation 
in the poll in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as an example of fine public service by 
a fine, responsible radio station: 

WEOK is neither hawk nor dove .... but 
we do believe that a healthy democracy re- 
quires the expression of the public’s point of 
view, There is a war going on in a place 
most us didn’t know existed until our mili- 
tary forces arrived there. We know little or 
nothing of Viet Nam's people, culture, or poll- 
tics. Many of us aren't even sure why we're 
fighting there. 

WEOK feels that we are at a decision point 
in our prosecution of the war. Realistically, 
there are three options for us in Viet Nam. 
.... each of which has responsible, articu- 
late advocates both in public office and in 
private life. However, despite the protests, 
the demonstrators, the bumper stickers and 
the sign carriers, we believe that the great 
majority of the American people have not 
made their feelings known. 

WEOK would like to start a mobilization 
of public opinion to let our Govern- 
ment know how we feel about our three 
options: 

1) We can continue to pursue our present 
policy in Viet Nam. 

2) We can escalate or step up our war 
effort and take whatever measures are neces- 
sary to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion, 

3) We can decide that we're in the war 
by mistake, that we don’t belong in Viet 
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Nam, and that we should make whatever 
moves are necessary to pull out of Viet Nam. 

At this point, WEOK takes no stand on the 
merits of these positions. What we want to 
know is how you feel. Will you send us a post 
card outlining your position? You can simply 
write “Continue”, “Escalate”, or “Pull Out” 
on the card and send it to Opinion Poll, 
WEOK, Poughkeepsie. If you'd like to say 
more, please do, We’ll send the results of this 
poll on to Washington.. . . your letters and 
postcards will speak for themselves. But this 
poll is only meaningful if YOU participate. 
We know we'll hear from those who are al- 
ready agitating for one type of action or 
another, The person we want to hear from is 
the person who doesn't sign petitions. ... 
who doesn’t march in parades. ... who 
doesn’t join organizations. So think about 
Viet Nam. . . . and let us know who you 
feel by writing, “Continue”, “Escalate”, or 
“Pull Out” on a post card and sending it to 
Opinion Poll, WEOK, Poughkeepsie. Let's help 
our government make its decisions based on 
what we want. 


Gen. David M. Shoup 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, almost 2 years ago, Gen. David 
M. Shoup, former Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, added his name to 
the list of distinguished American citi- 
zens critical of the U.S. role in Vietnam. 
General Shoup cannot be dismissed as a 
misguided idealist, or a military novice. 
For 40 years, he has fought for the prin- 
ciples of democracy. A combat veteran 
of World War II and a winner of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, his views 
on the war in Vietnam deserve special 
attention. 

In December 1967, my colleague and 
friend from New York, Representative 
WILLIAM Firrs Ryan, interviewed Gen- 
eral Shoup about our military involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the transcript 
of this interview in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RECORDED INTERVIEW BETWEEN CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM F, Ryan AND Gen. Davm M. 
SHOUP, RETRED, FORMER COMMANDANT, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 
Congressman Ryan. This is Congressman 

William F. Ryan reporting from Washing- 

ton. Our guest today is General David M. 

Shoup, retired, a combat veteran of World 

War II, winner of the Congressional Medal 

of Honor and former Commandant of the 

gorea States Marine Corps from 1960 to 

1963. 

The discussion today will focus on the 
question of the war in Vietnam. I think it 
terribly important that the American peo- 
ple hear from experienced military officers 
and understand that there is not among 
them a unanimity of view on the war which 
ae currently taking progress in Southeast 


General Shoup, our guest, was first com- 
missioned in 1926; he served in China in 
various assignments during the 1930’s, and 
during the Second World War in the South 
Pacific where he was decorated for his valor 
in leading the Marines on Tarawa. He was 
in command of all the forces ashore in that 
fighting through most of the time. Formerly 
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director of the Basic School at Quantico for 
Marines, during the Korean War he was In- 
spector General of the Marine Corps, and 
for five years served as Comptroller of the 
Marine Corps; in 1959 President Eisenhower 
nominated him as Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, a post in which 
he served with distinction until 1963 when 
he retired. 

I am especially happy, General, that you 
can be with us here today, not only because 
of your dis service as the Com- 
mandant of the United States Marines and 
your distinguished combat service during 
World War II in the Pacific, but also be- 
cause of the very lucid insights you have 
offered about our involvement in Southeast 
Asia. 

In 1966 in May in Los Angeles in a speech 
which you gave, you made headlines. 

Let me quote from General Shoup's speech 
at that time. He said, “I believe that if we 
had and would keep our dirty, bloody, dollar 
crooked fingers out of the business of these 
nations so full of depressed and exploited 
people, they will arrive at a solution of their 
own, which they will design and want, that 
they will fight and work for. And if, un- 
fortunately, their revolution must be of the 
violent type, because the ‘haves’ refuse to 
share with the ‘have nots’ by any peaceful 
method, at least what they get will be their 
own, and not the American style which they 
don’t want crammed down their throat by 
Americans.” 

General Shoup, that was nearly a year and 
a half ago, when we had not lost as many 
lives as we have today in Vietnam. Has your 
view changed any in the interim period? 

General SHOUP. Mr. Congressman, first I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to be 
here. I feel quite honored to appear with 
you on this program and as far as my atti- 
tude with respect to that remark is con- 
cerned, I would like to say that I am pretty 
sure that more people today believe in what 
I said than they did a year and a half ago. 
A great deal of this has come from the infor- 
mation that get’s back to us, particularly 
from South Vietnam; that the people there 
are not too happy about us encroaching upon 
their daily life, killing their women and chil- 
dren, devastating their country, and disrupt- 
ing what for centuries has been their way of 
doing things. I think that my statement 
in May of 1966 is as true a statement as 
could ever be put on a piece of paper. I have 
not my mind whatsoever, and I can't 
help but think about how close we came in 
the early teen’s, I guess, or 20's of doing this 
same thing to Mexico. But finally we let 
Mexico work out her destiny; and now she’s 
& model really, still having trouble, but is 
a model in the business of becoming a na- 
tion. 

Congressman Ryan. How did we get so 
deeply involved in Vietnam? Did we just slide 
from one thing into another? Was this sort 
of inadvertent, or does it fit into the context 
of the cold war and the two power struggle 
which has existed since the end of World 
War II between the United States and the 
Soviet Union? 

General SHovup. Well, I would like to go 
back just a little bit and state, so that there 
will be no mistake at all, and make it crystal 
clear, Mr. Ryan, that I am not against the 
Armed Forces, I’m not against what they're 
doing, if it’s what they have to do to win, 
because they are subject to the orders of the 
United States Government; and I will have 
to say that in my opinion we have the best— 
the best integrated, best trained, Armed 
Forces team that we've had in the history of 
this nation. 

But I think that as far as our national 
interests are concerned, which we are told 
are at stake, it is in this area that I disagree. 
I do not believe that what we are told are 
the reasons for being in Vietnam are valid 
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and proveable reasons. For example, I believe 
we are told that one of the reasons is to 
make it possible for the South Vietnamese to 
control their own destiny. Well, it’s an in- 
teresting thought, when you think that most 
of the people we're fighting out there are 
South Vietnamese, with the exception of the 
regulars out of the North, and even some 
of those are South Vietnamese. 

Congressman Ryan. Would you describe 
this basically as a civil war? 

General SHovup. I don’t think there's any 
doubt about it, it’s a bunch of people in 
South Vietnam that don’t like those crooks 
in Saigon that they’ve dealt with for the last 
century or two, or in the history of their 
people, they don’t want this; it’s just exactly 
like Bolivia, Peru, and it can go on and on 
and on, the people are tired of these govern- 
ments sitting back there and taking their 
blood down to where they just barely can 
live and struggle back to the rice fields. And 
the people that are fighting this are the 
very ones that we're fighting, when we sup- 
port Saigon, and they are South Vietnamese. 

Now the other item of “national interest” 
which I call a real, great bogy—and that 
is this business of having to stop Commu- 
nism way out there. I think the airplanes 
from Kentucky flew 9,000 miles, 9,507 miles, 
so it’s about 8,000 miles over the water. As 
I said before, I don't think we have a record 
of but two people walking on water and one 
of them failed. 

They don’t have enough ships in the next 
X years, or enough airplanes to get over 
here. I don’t know what they're going to 
get here with. Well, somebody has finally 
conjured up that maybe the Chinese will 
get here. 

And then we have the Domino Theory— 
well, I would say that we have pushed the 
biggest domino in Southeast Asia to the 
Communist side, and that’s China itself. So 
we shouldn't make too much about the 
Domino business. 

Congressman Ryan. I take it you don't 
buy the argument that the vital interests 
of the United States are at stake in Vietnam. 

General SHovp. I do not. I have never 
seen a timetable of what would be the detri- 
ment to our national interest if we had not 
done anything but send a bunch of advisors 
in there; of what would be the detriment 
to our country 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 years from 
now. I’ve never seen anything. I've never 
heard anybody try to explain it. And if they 
didn’t study it that way, then they've been 
derelict in their duty. And the American 
people have never been told that would be 
our predicament. They just keep trying to 
keep the people worried about the Com- 
munists crawling up the banks of Pearl Har- 
bor, or crawling at the Palisades, or crawling 
up the beaches in Los Angeles, which of 
course is a bunch of pure, unadulterated 


poppycock. 

Co: man RYAN. There has been a great 
deal of talk—many Members of Congress and 
other leaders in our country have suggested 
that this is a war, which could be won and 
would be won militarily, if only the hands 
of the military were not tied and if only the 
advice of the Generals was taken. Have you 
any comments on this? 

General SHovup. Well, in the first place, I 
would like to say that I think it’s a very 
happy thing, a very important thing, that 
we have the system we have where the civil- 
ians are in control of the military forces 
because I feel sure, if all the advice of all 
the Generals were taken, we'd really be in 
bad shape, 

To answer your question more specifically, 
I suppose if the advice of the Generals is to 
have 2½ million people—2% million troops 
or 3 million troops—over there, and they 
took that, well, I suppose we could whip that 
poor beleaguered little country down there 
of a race of almost dwarfs that are pretty 
good in the jungles. We might whip them 
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I suppose if they took the advice of the 
Generals. 

Congressman Ryan. Do you think our in- 
ability so far to achieve a military victory 
lies in a failure of tactics on our part? 

General SHovup. No, I don’t think its a fail- 
ure in tactics. I think it’s a failure to con- 
ceive the real devotion of these people to their 
cause. We've grossly underestimated these 
people’s attitudes and their determination 
that what they’re fighting for is something 
that belongs to them; that they're right; and 
that they're going to fight to the death. 

Now, it’s a “good” thing when in 1964 Con- 
gress gave our Commander-in-Chief that 
blank check without much worry on their 
part or hearings or anything, there was only 
about 1 battalion of troops in South Vietnam 
at that time. How many battalions do you 
suppose are there now? I don’t think you 
can count them on your fingers and thumbs. 
That’s another thing. . . 

Congressman Ryan. How many American 
forces are there now? 

General SHoup. Well, I read this morning 
(December 14) where, if they got all those 
airborne troops out of the air, along the first 
of the year there’d be 525,000 ten weeks or 
something ahead of time they had promised 
them. I would be a little reluctant to say 
that that was wrong, that there would be 
more, but I would like to see someone put 
it in writing sometime in the press that 
these figures include all of the naval people— 
the carriers, the destroyers, and the gun- 
boats, the barges and the naval depots and 
so forth—that are being used down there. 
And include all the Air Force people and 
the Naval people that are in Thailand who 
are in there working to get these bombers out 
and get those patrol boats out. 

I am getting so badly off in my mental 
thought about we're not being told the truth, 
that I just believe there are probably many 
more troops than 500,000 in South Vietnam 
if you include those people that are floating; 
and I think it's a good question. They don't 
say it that way. They just say troops in South 
Vietnam. Well, if that’s a true statement, 
they haven't counted the ones on the water 
or the ones in Thailand, and they're Ameri- 
can boys too. 

Congressman Ryan. And they can legiti- 
mately be considered as in the theater of 
operations certainly. 

General SHovup, Well, they're shooting the 
shots at the shore all the time and the car- 
riers are dispatching planes to bomb the 
North Vietnamese and the South. I would 
think they’re part of the combatant forces. 
They're also subject to casualties from tor- 
pedo boats and artillery ashore. 

Congressman RYAN, As far as the bombing 
of North Vietnam is concerned, I think it has 
been said that we have dropped more bomb 
tonnage on North Vietnam than we dropped 
in Europe during World War II or during the 
Korean War. From a military point of view, 
what is the value of this bombing? And have 
you any comment as to why it hasn’t per- 
formed the miracles which it was held out to 
the American people of being capable of per- 
forming. 

General SHovp. Well, I don’t believe that 
any sound military thinker intended to con- 
vey the thought that this would provide 
miracles; but I think the thought did lead 
the American people to believe that it was 
going to be far more effective, and more 
quickly, than it has been; and by that I 
mean an effect that you can see and that you 
can measure from day to day. 

Well, my position on the bombing is this, 
number one: If the items that are going to 
South Vietnam are being disrupted, or de- 
stroyed, then the bombing must continue as 
long as our ground forces have to fight, be- 
cause to take away any help from those boys 
that are fighting those battles out there on 
the ground I think would be ridiculous. Now 
I will have to say, and I don’t know whether 
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this is a favorable statement, but with all 
of the bombing and close surveillance and 
what have you of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, over 
which many of the supplies are coming, I feel 
that we are now quite proper in referring to 
it as the Ho Chi Minh autobahn. 

Congressman Ryan. In other words, the 
bombing hasn’t really reduced the level of 
supplies coming over that “autobahn” as you 
call the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

General SuHovup. I just intended to convey 
the fact that the trail has improved so much 
that I think it could probably be referred to 
as an autobahn. 

Congressman Rrax. What would be neces- 
sary, General, in your view, for the United 
States military to do in order to achieve a 
complete military victory in Southeast Asia? 

General SHoup. When one refers to a mili- 
tary victory, he is really saying in my opinion 
the defeat of the military of the armed forces 
of the enemy. And while we know we de- 
feated the Japanese Armed Forces, and we 
got peace, we also know that there were 
still some Japs three or four years later that 
didn't know about it; and they were still 
fighting or ready to fight, when they were 
captured in some of the islands, including 
Guam. I don't believe that the complete 
destruction of the Armed Forces and that 
means the guerrillas and all the rest is a 
military possibility within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, unless we want to commit ourselyes to 
genocidal actions, which of course we could 
do with the size of our country, barring in- 
tervention by China or Russia. We could com- 
mit genocide on that poor little country. I 
don't believe that we want to do it. And 
I believe that finally that would get a little 
bit beyond our ability to stand the im- 
morality of it. 

Congressman RYAN. General, you men- 
tioned the possibility of intervention by 
China which brings me to another question. 
I had always assumed that leading military 
experts, Generals of the United States Army, 
including General MacArthur, had stated 
that, as a proposition of military doctrine, 
the United States should not become involved 
in a land war in Asia. Has that been your 
understanding of our military doctrine? 

General SHovup. I've only worn the uni- 
form of the United States 4144 years, so 
“ever” is a long time; and in all my time, 
and when I acquired rank in which I was sup- 
posed to participate and understand some of 
these far-reaching developments, I have never 
known a military officer who would advocate, 
other than never, getting involved in a ground 
war in Southeast Asia. Further, during my 
time, I have personally heard three Presi- 
dents say the same thing. 

Congressman Ryan. General Shoup, as for- 
mer Commandant of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, I assume we're talking about 
General Eisenhower who became President 
Eisenhower? 

General SHovup. Right. 

Congressman Ryan. President John F. 
Kennedy? 

General SHovup. Right. 

Congressman Ryan. And President Lyndon 
B. Johnson? 

General Snovr. When he was Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Congressman RYAN. Have you any view as 
to how this war in Southeast Asia could be 
brought to a conclusion? 

General SHovup. Well, I don't think it's 
ever going to be brought to a conclusion by 
the surrender of the Armed Forces of South 
Vietnam that are our enemies, but I think 
it’s going to be some kind of a nego- 
tiation which must take place, I believe, after 
a cease fire. And I believe that, if we would 
give Ho Chi Minh the opportunity to deter- 
mine the time and the place to start nego- 
tiations and tell him at that time we guar- 
antee we'd stop all bombing, all offensive 
action, of all kinds, and the use of all lethal 
weapons, and that we woud cease fire on a 
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permanent basis at least as long as negotia- 
tions continued, I believe he’d have to accept 
it; if he didn’t we'd certainly then know 
what I don’t think we now know for sure, 
and that is the position of China actually 
in this business. And that, of course, is an 
important keystone to what we might look 
forward to in Southeast Asia. 

Congressman RYAN. Let me see if I under- 
stand your proposal, General Shoup. Are you 
suggesting that, if the United States were 
to say to Ho Chi Minh and the leaders of 
North Vietnam that they could name the 
time and the place for negotiations, we would 
then, when negotiations open, cease all of- 
fensive actions. 

General SHovup. Yes, and that Ho Chi Minh 
would determine this time and place in con- 
sultation with the NLF to the degree that 
he felt necessary. In other words, the NLF 
would be subject to Ho Chi Minh's desires 
and not ours. 

Congressman RYAN. In other words, if Ho 
Chi Minh said that he wanted the NLF at 
the bargaining table, then they should be 
there. 


General Snovr. Well, I would put it to the 
extent that he deemed necessary, or desira- 
ble perhaps is a better word—if he desired 
them. And I believe that, if he didn’t accept 
such a thing, then—I am certain of this— 
that world opinion would then be on our 
side, which it isn't now. And world opinion 
and the American public opinion would be on 
the side with our Commander-in-Chief, 
which it is not now. And it is very desirable 
that we have such opinion behind our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and behind our country as 
a great nation. 

Congressman Ryan. In any future nego- 
tiations, when they come about, if they come 
about, do you believe that the result would 
be some role in South Vietnam for the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, or the Viet Cong? 

General SHovup. I do not believe that you're 
ever going to stop the actions of the so-called 
revolutionaries who are in revolt against, 
what I refer to as the Saigon regimes—those 
people who have been strangling those poor 
people out there for centuries—for genera- 
tions—until there is the possibility or the 
actuality of getting a government that these 
people will support. Until they support it 
because that government has demonstrated 
their helpfulness to them, that it has some 
value to them, you will never have a peace 
in South Vietnam. 

Congressman Ryan. I believe very strongly 
that this, and I think you tend to agree, that 
this is one of the key elements which is 
necessary to realize if we’re going to achieve a 
negotiation. 

General SHoup. True, Mr. Ryan, these peo- 
ple out there in the hills, against the Saigon 
people, against the Saigon people putting 
their people out to collect the taxes and 
so forth, those people weren't trying to be 
communist. They probably didn’t even know 
what the word was or what it means, just 
like many Americans don't know. They didn't 
know. They’re just trying to live a life; 
but the blood is being sucked from them for 
generations; and they're tired of it, so they 
revolt—not as communists necessarily—but 
as nationalists against the Government. They 
want to have a part. They want to be recog- 
nized and have a share in the land and in the 
fruits of their labors to a greater extent than 
they’ve been permitted. 

Congressman Ryan, Isn't it ironic that the 
United States, which has always held out 
the ideal of freedom of people to have their 
own form of government, should be siding in 
this instance with the reactionary regime in 
Saigon? 

General SHoup. It’s another one of the un- 
derstandable things that’s happened par- 
ticularly since August 1964. 

Congressman Ryan. General Shoup, the 
United States has never lost a war. There was 
a great deal of frustration over the Korean 
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war, but certainly we did not lose it. That 
frustration lead to a wave of reaction in this 
country during the early 1950’s. I just wonder 
if you have an opinion as to what might be 
the domestic consequences of our failure to 
achieve a total military victory in Vietnam? 

General SHovp. Well, Mr. Ryan, I have been 
studying this matter of wars and deaths and 
so forth for quite a bit; and we talk about the 
great emphasis; how terrible it is and so 
forth, but Russia lost z millions in World 
War I and actually had 20 million people 
killed in the Second World War. How are 
they today? Getting along pretty good I guess. 
They're getting to the moon on time. They're 
getting out there in space on time. 

Time is a great thing. Time heals a great 
many things. And I don’t believe that we 
would need to worry one single bit about 
anything about how this murderous war got 
stopped. I don’t believe our people would 
worry about it, I think they'd be just as they 
usually are—taking the tag off and saying 
discount after they've raised the price ahead 
of time. And as I think I told you before, 
they'd be busying themselves in trying to 
buy that piece of dirt where they were cer- 
tain they wanted to make a roadway or an- 
other cloverleaf. They'd be back to their 
usual pursuits—which, by the way, is not 
thinking too strongly or too deeply about the 
matters of national interests and inter- 
national interests. 

Congressman Ryan. There’s one other 
point I'd like to raise with you, General, be- 
cause I know that you are very concerned 
about it. And that’s the question of the 
youth of America. The question of protests 
that have taken place on some of the 
campuses, the disenchantment which is tak- 
ing place in many of our young people. Do 
you think that this generation is any dif- 
ferent really than other generations of 
Americans? 

General SHovup. Let me say that I think 
the youth of America are great. Now to show 
you what I mean, you can say the people of 
America are great, and a good many of them 
are in jails—committed crimes. The youth of 
America are great, but there're still a few 
that have done a few little things that we 
don’t like. 

I think that we overlook the fact that 
we've told semi-truths and lies to our young 
people for so long that they’re finally revolt- 
ing and want the truth. And they want it 
very much like their elders too in some areas. 
Elders say why don’t they just once—and 
when they say “they” I guess they mean 
those gents back in Washington—that’s 
usually what they refer to—why don't they 
just once try telling the truth first. These 
youngsters want the truth. 

We start out with Santa Claus and Co- 
lumbus on and on and on and on, and we 
pull the wool over their eyes and they are 
lied to in their history books. And since the 
Vietnam thing, they certainly don't forget 
the promise about letting the Asian boys 
fight it; they don’t forget the promise about 
we're not going to escalate. They wonder 
what is this business of growing up in Amer- 
ica? What are we going to inherit from our 
elders? Can we expect to continue this hog- 
wash, this bunch of lies for our yo 
in the next generation? That's what they're 
worried about. 

Congressman Ryan. Thank you very much 
General Shoup. I have been talking to Gen- 
eral David M. Shoup, former Commandant of 
the United States Marine Corps about the 
war in Vietnam. It is encouraging that there 
are leaders such as General Shoup who rec- 
ognize the consequences of our involvement 
and also understand the broad meaning of 
America and the opportunity which faces 
American youth. He has made a major pro- 
posal about bringing about negotiations in 
Vietnam, having su; on this program 
that the President say to Ho Chi Minh: “You 
name the time and the place for negotiations 
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and I will be there, and we will cease firing 
as long as negotiations continue.” 

mgressman William F, Ryan re- 
porting to you from Washington. 


Congressman Gilbert Asks for Supple- 
mental Appropriation for Antipoverty 
Program 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
stated in this Chamber previously, Con- 
gress acted unwisely in failing to ade- 
quately fund the antipoverty program in 
the last session. Important and success- 
ful Headstart projects, Community Ac- 
tion programs, and training and employ- 
ment programs have already felt the 
pinch of these untimely cutbacks. 

I have introduced legislation with 34 
other Members of the House to provide a 
$200 million supplemental appropriation 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
This appropriation will bring the funds 
for OEO for fiscal 1968 near the full au- 
thorization level. Last year we approved 
a supplemental appropriation of $75 
million for summer education, em- 
ployment, recreation, and other anti- 
poverty programs. It was not sufficient, 
but it was, nevertheless, a big help. We 
should take similar action at this time, 
but with a larger amount of funds. 

In my district in the Bronx, N.Y., and 
throughout the Nation, plans are being 
made, or have already been formulated, 
for this summer’s programs. Unless we 
vote the proposed supplemental appro- 
priation, these important programs will 
not materialize. 

Mr. Speaker, we must remove the crip- 
pling restrictions imposed by earlier cut- 
backs in funds. 

According to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the estimated nationwide 
impact of these cuts are as follows: 

Headstart will accommodate 13,000 
fewer children in its all-year program 
this year shan it did in the past year. 
The all-year total is about 200,000. 

Legal services will provide 60,000 fewer 
cases. 

The rural loan program will give as- 
sistance to 3,000 fewer families this year 
than had been originally planned. 

The number of Job Corps trainees will 
be cut from 41,000 to 37,000. Four thou- 
sand trainees will be put on administra- 
tive leave with the privilege of reentry 
when space is available. The plan is to 
eventually cut the Corps to 32,000 
through attrition. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps will operate 
at a level of 400,000 members, a cut of 
170,000. 

Health services will continue to be of- 
fered at 41 centers, the current level; but 
nine centers scheduled for operation this 
year will not be opened. 

Programs for the elderly, the rural poor, 
and family planning and housing will not 
be expanded. 
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The National Advisory Commission’s 
report on civil disorders clearly identi- 
fies the need to strengthen our total anti- 
poverty effort. This is our opportunity 
in the Congress—and it is our duty—to 
act responsibly and heed the warnings 
of the Advisory Commission report. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues in the House to join me in sup- 
porting my resolution for a $200 million 
supplemental appropriation to fund our 
fight against poverty. 


Woodrow Wilson High School Athletic 
Success Story 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, being aware that many of my 
colleagues are ardent sports fans and 
knowing that all Members of this House 
enjoy a success story, I would like to 
take a few moments to tell of an athletic 
success story which occurred in my city 
of San Francisco. 

Just last week Woodrow Wilson High 
School of San Francisco topped off an 
undefeated basketball season by winning 
the Tournament of Champions in Oak- 
land, probably the most prestigious high 
school basketball tournament in Cali- 
fornia. Prior to winning the three tour- 
nament games and the championship, 
however, the Wilson boys had spun a 
skein of 25 consecutive victories and cap- 
tured first place in the Academic Athletic 
Association. 

These facts speak for themselves: Wil- 
son High School’s basketball team is 
pretty great. But there is much more to 
the story. 

Wilson High School in San Francisco 
is one of the newer high schools in our 
area, having opened its doors only 5 
years ago. It is also the smallest, having 
an enrollment of 1,750 students. The 
coach who has done such a tremendous 
job of building this championship team 
in 5 short years is Frank Ingersoll. Now 
Mr. Ingersoll obviously is an outstand- 
ing coach, but he has not been without 
his problems. Last year he suffered a 
heart ailment and was forced to turn the 
team over to his able assistant, Ed 
Rueda, who directed the team into the 
local association playoffs. At the same 
time, Mr. Ingersoll has been working on 
a master’s degree at Stanford and will 
leave coaching next year to work in the 
field of health education. We congratu- 
late him on going out a winner and on 
having a competent assistant, Mr. Rueda, 
whom we understand will be head coach 
next year. 

Those of us who have participated in 
school athletics know that it takes much 
more than a good coach to make cham- 
pionship teams. Wilson High had much 
more. It would be perhaps unfair to men- 
tion one or two players by name and pass 
over the rest of the team, because as 
one of the sports writers for the San 
Francisco Chronicle said: 
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The hackneyed term “team effort” was 
never more relevant as applied to Wilson. 


I would note as a matter of interest to 
basketball fans, however, that while Wil- 
son had a key man who was 6 feet 9½ 
inches tall, the team also had a pair of 
guards who were 5 feet 9 inches and 5 
feet 8 inches—proving that the tall boys 
still do not have it all sewed up in high 
school basketball. 

But it was not only on the hardwood 
that Wilson students excelled. They also 
demonstrated superiority in the bleach- 
ers. A rooting section trophy was pre- 
sented to the student body for its out- 
standing performance at the Tourna- 
ment of Champions, which was attended 
by more than 600 Wilson students each 
night. If it is possible to identify any 
individuals for credit in building this 
healthy school spirit, it would be neces- 
sary to mention Miss Susan Greendorfer, 
the student activities adviser, and Mr. 
Art Montenegro, student body president. 

Finally, I would like to mention to the 
Members of this House that Wilson High 
is an urban school in every sense of the 
word. Its boundaries include areas hav- 
ing the usual urban problems which 
have been of great concern to this House. 
As I read over the names of the basket- 
ball roster, I recognize surnames belong- 
ing to a variety of ethnic and cultural 
groups which enrich our city. I think 
there may be lessons to be learned at 
Wilson which would have a meaning far 
beyond the boundaries of this school. 

Working together in a spirit of unity, 
these students have achieved something 
special and significant. They are enjoy- 
ing the fruits of victory won in clean, 
tough competition which are best en- 
joyed by youth. I know that every Mem- 
ber of this House joins me in extending 
to their principal, Mr. Barton H. 
Knowles, and through him to every 
student of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
heartiest congratulations. 

As a postscript, Mr. Speaker, I might 
mention that my alma mater, George 
Washington High School in San Fran- 
cisco, where I played basketball a few 
years ago, finished in the cellar in city 
competition this year. But I would close 
by giving fair warning to Wilson, to 
watch out for us next year. We expect, 
in the words of a currently popular song, 
to be “Movin’ On Up.” 


Relief From Jet Aircraft Noise an Urgent 
Need 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed encouraging that the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
(Mr, Sraccers] has directed the contin- 
uation of public hearings on H.R. 3400, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe aircraft 
noise abatement regulations. These hear- 
ings, to be resumed on March 19, 1968, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Transporta- 
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tion and Aeronautics, will provide op- 
portunity for further attention to the 
problem of noise pollution, which is one 
of the major environmental problems 
facing our Nation today. 

It was my privilege to appear before 
the subcommittee on December 6, 1967, 
to express my strong support for H.R. 
3400 and my continued interest in legis- 
lation which would afford our cities some 
measure of relief from the noise which 
the jet age has brought. 

Hawaii is the hub of Pacific interna- 
tional air travel. Along with the bene- 
fits which accompany such status, our 
citizens presently bear the extreme dis- 
comfort resulting from the noise of ar- 
riving and departing jets. 

A graphic summary of the magnitude 
of this problem is found in a letter which 
I have received from Sister Kathryn 
Shannon of St. Anthony’s Convent, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. I wish to submit for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point Sister Kathryn Shannon’s let- 
ter of January 18, 1968: 

Sr. ANTHONY’s CONVENT, 
KNOLL SISTERS, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, January 18, 1968. 

Dear Mr. MatsunaGca: We were told that 
you are supporting a bill H.R. 3400 to con- 
trol aircraft noise and are writing to encour- 
age you in your efforts. 

The disturbance here is almost constant— 
morning, noon and night—seven days a week. 
Eight hundred planes a day come in and 
more are expected. I have seldom slept a 
night through since being stationed here 3 
years ago. During the day it is worse. The 
children are losing so much class time. We 
will appreciate any help you can give us. 

Sincerely, 
Sister KATHRYN SHANNON. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a traditional func- 
tion of democratic government to provide 
for the health, safety and welfare of its 
citizens, and I feel it is necessary that 
the Congress enact aircraft noise abate- 
ment legislation which would help to 
preserve the continued enjoyment of the 
natural environment and contribute 
toward an improvement in the quality of 
life for all Americans who live near busy 
jet airports. 

I regard H.R. 3400 as a proper and 
necessary step the Federal Government 
ought to take, and I urge my colleagues 
to give this much-needed legislation im- 
mediate and favorable attention. 


Mary- 


Shameful Sacrifice 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most outstanding editorials I have seen 
concerning the present course of the war 
in Vietnam appeared in the February 25 
issue of the State newspaper, located in 
Columbia, S.C., which is in my congres- 
sional district. I commend this timely 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 
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How many American boys must die in 
Southeast Asia before the United States 
decides to win the war? 
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How many ground troops must be fed into 
the Communist maw before the United States 
uses the full and awesome might of its mili- 
tary potential to achieve victory? 

How long will U.S. policy be determined by 
a timorous concern over a mealy-mouthed 
but meaningless “world opinion” rather than 
by the best interests of this nation and the 
best means of halting Communist aggression. 

Never in history has a nation at war im- 
posed as many restrictions upon itself as has 
the United States in its bloody and seemingly 
interminable fight with Communist North 
Vietnam. 

If anyone wishes to question use of the 
word “war,” let him consider the dismal fact 
that almost twice as many American service- 
men have given their lives in Southeast Asia 
than were slain on all of the battlefields of 
the American Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the War with Mexico, and the Spanish Ameri- 
can War—all put together. 

If the continuing sacrifice of the cream of 
young American manhood was bringing the 
War measurably closer to conclusion, the 
losses could be justified by the gains made 
for freedom in South Vietnam, in Asia, and 
in the entire world. 

But if Americans (and South Vietnamese 
and their few other allies) are to lay down 
their lives while politicians and diplomats 
tip-toe through the haze of international 
relations and the maze of the United Na- 
tions, their deaths become as burnt offerings 
to foolish gods. 

The price paid by the United States in the 
recent days of heavy fighting about Hue may 
be tragically eclipsed by even heavier losses 
if the North Vietnamese forces overrun the 
embattled and encircled Marines at Khe Sanh 
We have no doubts about the fighting ability 
of the 5,000 Marines, but they face not only 
overwhelming odds in manpower but a start- 
ling array of firepower which has been as- 
sembled from material shipped into enemy 
hands from their Communist colleagues in 
Russia and Red China. 

Perhaps the coming battle at Khe Sanh 
will bring home to the American people, if 
not to the Johnson administration, the su- 
preme idiocy of trying to wage war in mod- 
eration, 

Here are U.S. forces, surrounded by the 
regular forces of a determined enemy within 
a few miles of the enemy’s homeland. Yet 
we are restrained from setting foot on enemy 
soil by way of counter-offensive or invasion. 
We launch aerial attacks against selected 
military targets in North Vietnam, yet we 
allow military goods to flow virtually unim- 
peded into the enemy’s hands by sea and 
by land. We complain to neighboring Cam- 
bodia and Laos over the use of those nations 
as sanctuaries and supply routes, seemingly 
without result. 

In short, we are waging half-war against a 
whole enemy. We strike and strive and bleed 
and die with one arm tied behind our back, 
The record being written by our fighting men 
on the scene is one of valor. Is it to be in 
vain? 

The need is not so much for more fighting 
men in Vietnam as for more fighting spirit 
in Washington. 


Speech of the Reverend 
Bernard R. Mellhenny 


HON. JOSEPH M. MeDADE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 
Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 16, 1968, it was my privilege 


to participate in the 13th annual dinner 
dance of the Irish American Men’s As- 
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sociation of Lackawanna County, Pa. 
President Maurice M. Cawley, Vice Pres- 
ident James Cadden, Treasurer Patrick 
J. Tobin, Secretary Harold Donahue, and 
Financial Secretary Frank L. Laughney, 
together with their associates, cooperated 
in presenting one of the most outstand- 
ing programs in the long and distin- 
guished history of the association. The 
Reverend Bernard R. McIlhenny, S.J., 
was principal speaker and delivered a 
most incisive address about the Irish 
character. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
insert his comments in the RECORD at 
this point in order that all Members of 
Congress might have an opportunity to 
enjoy this fine commentary: 

Each year in the month of March a very 
special ritual takes place—there are parades 
and banquets, speeches and dances, History 
is recalled, tales are recounted and heroes are 
extolled. All is built around the feast day of 
the patron saint of an island—an island 150 
miles wide and 275 miles long—an island 
which could comfortably fit within the con- 
fines of the state of Ohio—an island located 
at the cloudy crossroads of the Gulf stream 
and the Arctic winds—the Emerald Isle. 

But it is not this wet and isolated island 
which brings us together each year—rather 
it is the inhabitants of that island known 
everywhere for their song and wit, for their 
politics and literary skills for their unique 
personality. 

If I may, I would like to pause with you 
tonight and dwell a bit on this Irish char- 
acter—it is elusive but it is unmistakable— 
many have written about it but writers only 
catch glimpses—no one captures the whole 
picture. Chesterton once described the Irish 
as romantics whose wars are merry but whose 
songs are sad, There is happiness but there 
is a wistful melancholy: There is religion but 
there is superstition. Their character is filled 
with as many opposites as their everchanging 
skies. 

Where do you begin to describe the Irish 
Character? A first and foremost ingredient 
has to be a certain clanish togetherness. 
The family bonds are strong and loyality is 
outstanding. Although the father is the head 
of the family, the mother has the influence 
of a queen within the family circle—The 
attachment of the Irish mother for her son 
is very special, whether she is slipping him 
some extra money or seeing to it that he 
gets the best piece of meat. The loyalty of 
an Irishman for his brother is legendary. 
A brother can talk against a brother but 
let no one outside the family do so. Yes, 
clannishness is a real part of their character. 

Robert Briscoe, the Jewish Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, once wrote that the Irish are as 
puritanical as a passenger on the Mayflower— 
But puritanical as they are, they take quite a 
tolerant view of their proverbial weakness 
for drink—they see nothing deplorable in 
the fact that a town of 650 people in County 
Clare has 27 pubs. They are quick to point 
out the important social role which the pub 
plays in Irish life. Except on special occasions 
Irishmen seldom drink at home, A town will 
have several pubs to fit different tastes— 
some are noisy, filled with song and chat- 
ter—some are reserved and dignified, Another 
real purpose was pointed up by Barry Fitz- 
gerald in the movie “The Quiet Man": “I 
think I'll go and join me comrades and talk 
a little treason”—the Irishman likes an audi- 
ence when he drinks and talks—and that’s 
the Irish pub—a stage for an orator—But 
it is an important part of the Irish char- 
acter. 

The Irish also love the art of conversation— 
a lost art in the era of television. They will 
fondle a word, rub it, polish it and only then 
arrange it in a sentence. But words alone do 
not make the personality—it is also the tone 
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of the voice. The Gaelic wit will shine 
through with retorts and deflating sarcasm. 
The story is told of McGrath, the auctioneer, 
who was trying to sell an iron cooking pot 
when he spotted the town’s Protestant min- 
ister— Now this nice round pot would make 
a lovely bell for your church! Tes, Mr. Mc- 
Grath, with your tongue in it * * +” Or Din- 
ny's observation to his friend at the race- 
track who was sporting a new pair of pigskin 
gloves bought with yesterday’s winnings— 
“Isn't it curious, McCarthy, that when a man 
comes into wealth, suddenly his hands get 
cold.” 

Anyone who tries to capture the Irish char- 
acter finds himself surrounded by baffling 
contradictions. With all their deep religious 
devotion, the Irish are a superstitious people 
who believe in ghosts and good luck charms. 
“I don’t believe in the little people” an Irish- 
man will tell you, “But they are there“ 
In spite of their ready wit and humor, they 
are quick to take offense. They are justly 
proud of the accomplishments of their coun- 
trymen but they are the first to agree with 
the words of Samuel Johnson “The Irish are 
a fair people, but they never speak well of 
one another.” They are gentle but they are 
given to sudden moods of suspicion and 
anger. 

Yes there are many phases to the Irish 
personality—which range from the bravery 
of their national heroes to the literary bril- 
lance of such greats as James Joyce and 
George Bernard Shaw. Each one of us is proud 
to share just a tiny part of this personality— 
even if it only amounts to wearing a bit of 
green or recalling an Irish tale. But the real 
Irish Character still remains wrapped within 
the cloudy enchantment of that Emerald 
Isle—and no one of us will ever capture it— 
in the words of the song: “We might as well 
chase a moonbeam or light a penny candle 
from a star.” 

Finally tonight in the midst of our trou- 
bled world let each one of us pray for the 
inner peace and serenity which shine in an 
Trishman’s eye and which are so much a part 
of his character. In the words of Cardinal 
Newman; “May the Lord support us all the 
day long * * till the shades lengthen and 
the evening comes * * and the busy world is 
hushed * * and the fever of life is over and 
our work is done * * then in his mercy may 
He give us a safe lodging and a holy rest * * 
and peace at the last. 


Four Soldiers From State Are Killed in 
Viet Combat 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. Tony S. Oliver, Pfc. William A. 
Andrews, Pfc. Donald R. Titus, and Pfc. 
Norman A. Fossett, four young men from 
Maryland, were killed recently in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the bravery of 
these fine soldiers and to honor their 
memories by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 

Four SOLDIERS From STATE ARE KILLED IN 
VIET COMBAT 

The Defense Department reported yester- 
day that four more soldiers from Maryland 
have been killed in Vietnam. 

The latest casualties were identified as: 

Spec. 4 Tony S. Oliver, son of Moses Oliver, 
Jr., of 641 North Carey street, Baltimore. 

Pfc. William A. Andrews, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur J. Andrews, of Benedict, Md. 
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Pic. Donald R. Titus, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Titus, of Highland, Md. 

Pfc. Norman A. Fossett, son of Archie F. 
Fossett, of 1233 Lafayette avenue, and Mrs. 
Beulah I, Fossett, of 1001 Springfield avenue, 
Baltimore. 

MEDICAL AIDMAN 


As a Seventh Day Adventist whose 
forbids combat duty, Private Titus, 21, was 
a medical aidman assigned to a rifle company 
with the 9th Infantry Division in the Mekong 
Delta. He was killed Friday in an ambush. 

Private Titus once treated a South Viet- 
namese woman who had been shot by mis- 
take, and an Army doctor told him that his 
first aid had saved her life, according to the 
soldier's father. 

On another occasion, Private Titus treated 
a man the soldiers thought was a Viet Cong 
guerrilla. 

Mr. Titus said his son was a 1965 graduate 
of Shenandoah Valley Academy and had at- 
tended Southern Missionary College, in Col- 
legedale, Tenn., for a year. He quit college 
temporarily to serve in the military and was 
drafted in May, 1967. 

Private Titus, 18, is survived by his parents; 


Snook, of Hendersonville, N.C. 

Private Andrews, a helicopter crew chief, 
was killed Monday when his helicopter 
crashed en route back to base from a combat 
mission. 

ENLISTED IN JULY 


He was assigned to the 189th Assault Heli- 
‘copter Squadron, stationed at Pleiku, and 
had been in Vietnam since late January. 
Members of his family said he had volun- 
teered to be a flying crew member. 

A June, 1967, graduate of La Plata High 
School, Private Andrews enlisted in the Army 
last July. 

He is survived by his parents; two brothers, 
Sgt. Arthur J. Andrews, Jr., of Fort Meade 
and Charles B. Andrews, of New York; and 
a sister, Estell Andrews of Benedict. 

8 19, who had been in Viet- 
mam about two months, was shot March 2, 
according to his stepmother. She said he had 
enlisted when he was 17. 


ATTENDED MORGAN STATE 


Private Fossett, 22, had completed three 
years at Morgan State College when he was 
drafted in June, 1967, according to members 
of his family. He was a graduate of Bates 
High School, Annapolis. 

An infantryman with the 9th Infantry 
Division, he left the United States for Viet- 
mam last November 20. 

According to the Defense Department, he 
was killed by gunfire during action March 3. 

Survivors besides his parents are a half- 
sister, Deborah Brown, of Baltimore, and a 
eee Mrs. Gertrude Jackson, of Glen 

urnie. 


Papadopoulos Addresses Students 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 10, Premier George Papado- 
poulos, of Greece, in a ceremony present- 
ing scholarship awards to students at 
Athens University, addressed himself to 
present-day issues and philosophy in a 
most timely and pertinent fashion. Since 
this address by the Greek Premier did 
not receive any significant mention in 
world press circles I include as an ex- 
tension of my remarks parts of the ad- 
dress as printed in the “Chicago Pnyx” a 
semi-monthly Hellenic publication: 
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PAPADOPOULOS ADDRESSES STUDENTS 
“Please ... the moment is so touching 
and so sacred that you need not reinforce 
this emotion by the expression of your 


support. 

“Life is not an aim in itself. Life is a 
period of creative work. There is nothing in 
nature for the sake of living alone. Every- 
thing comes to life to create, and this should 
be our goal. Today you are being trained 
by your wise teachers. Their goal is that 
you become tomorrow’s leaders of our society 
-.. & society . . . for an eternal and im- 
mortal Greece 

„. . . at this stage in which you are strug- 
gling to mould yourselves as tomorrow's lead- 
ers of the society in which you live, is the 
uncertainty of the future. For God’s sake, 
define your objectives as clearly as possible 
and define them with reality. Evaluate your 
real abilities, take stock of your own real 
possibilities and those offered by your 
environment in order to become part of the 
whole. Do not try to occupy more space than 
has been alloted to you by nature. You will 
face the complex of frustration. And the 
complex of frustration will lead you to deny 
what you live for and what you have come 
to fight for. 

“Unfortunately, uncertainty has always 
been a weakness of youth which the enemies 
of the nation have exploited. The solution 
again does not lie in destruction; it lies in 
ourselves, in the revision of our objectives, 
in the relation of these objectives to reality; 
objectives which can only be achieved 
through an endeavour in the field, and the 
prevailing olympic spirit which was born in 
Greece and transplanted all over the world. 
So, for this reason, do not be filled with worry 
over the end of the race. The end will come 
in a natural way... 

=, .. another sensitive weak point is the 

famous ego. Our ego is not the centre of 
the world. We were all born as a unit, which 
added to the remainder will form the social 
whole. The social whole constitutes the final 
target. We are a part of the social whole 
which is influenced and prospers within the 
social whole and unless the social whole 
moulds well it is not possible for us to exist 
and prosper. 
“Rid yourselves of the moths of egotism 
and at the same time rid yourselves from 
human weakness by never accepting inner 
causes for your failures. Our environment 
should not be blamed for our misfortunes. 
We ourselves are to blame. Let us search our- 
selves for the causes of our failures. Let us 
cure and lift the obstacles and our weak- 
messes and let us proceed towards the road of 
creation. The environment is always friendly 
as long as we are friendly towards it; as long 
as we are willing to submerge our ego to the 
ego of the whole. This usually constitutes a 
point of weakness which leads people to 
anarchy. 

. . . Another point of weakness is to com- 
promise with ourselves. It is not possible 
for a community of men to survive if those 
who form it do not respect the moral and 
social laws which govern relations between 
people. The respect of these laws by the peo- 


weaknesses of society. We should never pro- 
ceed towards a compromise. Never accept con- 
tradictions, nor the violation of moral and 
social laws. Rather, oblige ourselves to the 
environment which calls for us to respect 
the laws. . 


ness of the human race 

“Greediness, gentlemen, is a feeling or 
rather an instinct which dictates its will to 
things not human. Man, with power of the 
spirit and social education, always overcomes 
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this instinct and controls his greediness. You 
too, educated young men, the future of the 
nation, must check your greediness. Life is 
not the acquisition of worldly goods as a 
whole. Creation should be your aim. And 
Greece constitutes an example in world his- 
tory of creation which it has attained with- 
out having at her disposal in the historic 
moments at various ages the biggest and 
most advanced goods to satisfy all kinds of 
needs of man. 

“We have written with your fathers the 
epic story of Albania, using the pillaged 
weapons of the enemy which we modified to 
fit ammunition manufactured by the only 
war factory in Greece and we won the war. 
At that moment we did not have the perfect 
means offered by technology to face the 
invader. But we fought with whatever we 
had and we won history. We proved ourselves 
worthy descendants of our forefathers. 

“Thus we see that there is no strength in 
all kinds of goods and means. Strength comes 
from faith in the creation for which we were 
born, from faith in what we should fight for. 
It is faith in preserving, in the history of 
humanity, the cradle, not only the cradle in 
which we first saw the light of day, but the 
cradle of the spirit and human values of 
world society. It is this sense of responsi- 
bility, this sense of mission that we Greeks 
should have. We should not be inclined 
toward greediness to acquire material goods, 
Let us always take stock of our 
and let us cover those needs which we can. 
And if whatever we do with faith, be sure 
that victory in any endeavor will always 
be ours 

“Gentlemen, believe in the country you 
were born in. Believe in what is called 
Greece. Believe in the mission you have 
und Do not look to escape 
abroad, do not turn your eyes to the dark- 
ness of curtains s our commu- 
nity. ...If Greece does not exist we do not 
exist either. ... The Greeks are for Greece 
and Greece exists for the Greeks. Also, 
Greece should exist not only for the sake of 
Greece, but for human society as well. Be- 
lieve in Greece. Fight for Greece. The great- 
est prize you could claim would be for you 
to appear to your descendants as genuine 
descendants of our forefathers. Respect 
yourself at all times, yourself not as a unit, 
but as a part of the entirety. . .. Be sure 
that you have placed yourself on the right 
path as regards your mission. Fight in the 
field instilled with the immortal olympic 
Greek spirit. Oonsider as 
blasphemies. It is not possible to prosper as 
a society if we do not fight with olympic 
spirit, It is not possible to prosper as a 
social entity if we have ceased to be human 
beings and have crossed the boundary to- 
wards animal instincts. Only wild animals 
eat each other without a sense of responsi- 
bility in their endeavour to survive. By re- 
specting ourselves we must impose respect to 
our environment. And if we succeed to earn 
self-respect be sure that we shall have suc- 
ceeded to be the units required at this 
moment for the salvation of the fatherland. 
Finally, let us fight as Greeks for Greece. Our 
ancient ancestors have pierced darkness of 
the future in a distance of 3,000 years and 
piercing with their spirit the darkness of 
metaphysics they have proscribed the path 
of research and the road of struggle for 
human endeavour to expand the limits of 
the natural world. 

“Do not forget that even in the most 
modern field of science today, the field of 
nuclear physics, the relevant centre estab- 
lished in our country bears the name Dimo- 
critos. Think how many years ago this Greek 
had pierced the darkness of the future and 
had reached a position where he could 
specify and define the path of research 
which could lead man to expand the limits 
of the natural world, to reach what today is 
considered as omniscience. 

“Ask yourself, is there anything in human 
endeavour, anywhere in human communities, 
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which could be compared as an achievement 
in this effort? And I emphasize this as a 
distinction of the sense of what we should 
do, We are a small nation both in popula- 
tion and size. But, with humility, we pride 
ourselves because there is the margin of the 
Greek spirit. And who is developing this 
margin? Who is struggling today bearing the 
flag of our country to pierce the darkness of 
metaphysics and lead metaphysical research 
as a guide in this research? In recent years 
the pace of evolution in the field of natural 
sciences, the pace of evolution in the field of 
progress is such that men have no time to 
become acquainted with new knowledge con- 
quered in the field of science, in laboratories 
and schools. 

“And in this endeavour to come into con- 
tact with the new, we have lost the road of 
Greece. The road of Greece is the road of 
the spirit and it is towards this road that 
we must preserve the first place in the relay 
race of the nation. 

“You are the scientists of tomorrow, Keep 
in mind that the only objective in your en- 
deayour today should be the effort of the 
nation. Material means are not necessary. 
Materialistic means of civilization should 
also be rejected, 

“What we need is faith in enternal Greece. 
We need belief in the immortal Greek spirit. 
We need belief in the great inheritance we 
have borne on our shoulders as descendants 
of our glorious forefathers. 

“Greece should be rehabilitated to its 
scientific position as the torchbearer of hu- 
man society. We must turn to the pages of 
history as the guide of the human spirit, in 
our case in the field of science and wisdom. 

“We should make Greece an example of 
free law-abiding society of men living in 
harmony. Our mission is great. It is great 
because today we are faced with a situation 
we inherited for the immediate future which 
necessitates a great effort to turn vision into 
reality. 

“Greece should become an area of Chris- 
tian spirit. It should be a place in which 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
should prevail. ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself 
and Love each other’ should prevail. 

“If we do not reach this stage of relations 
between men it would not be possible to be 
a society able to constitute traditionally the 
evolution of Greece. We should aim for a 
Greece comprising a society without poverty; 
offering protection to all members of our so- 
ciety. Our prosperity and our social welfare 
should extend security to any man living in 
Greece so that he should benefit from basic 
protection and care of his environment, This 
is something which it is necessary to achieve 
at any cost. 

“Gentlemen, be careful, communism to- 
day is not projecting its theory, nor its pros- 
perity. Neither it is projecting its society as 
an example to the free world. Communism is 
not rejecting itself because it is fully aware 
that today it would be impossible for a man 
of advanced perception and human educa- 
tion to believe in it. 

“Communism projects weaknesses; stirs 
sensitive points of humanity and the feel- 
ing of injustice as compared to Justice. It 
stirs the feeling of uncertainty over the fu- 
ture; the feeling of indignation in face of 
the weaknesses of compromise of the envi- 
ronment in which the people live. And, alas, 
impassioning these people beyond the con- 
trol of rational thinking they lead them as 
enemies of themselves and their environ- 
ment to overthrow the regime, to open the 
way to tyranny. And, alas, most of the free 
men today are the victims of this communist 
method. They reaffirm the saying by Lenin 
according to which the bourgeois, in his own 
expression, the free men in our own expres- 
sion, will give the rope and soap to be hanged 
by the communists. For God's sake, we 
Greeks whose heritage has nothing in com- 
mon with the tyrants of communism, let 
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us safeguard ourselves from falling victims 
to the propaganda. 


Speech by Hon. Daniel J. Flood 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the address of my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania, delivered on March 9, 
1968, at the Baltic-American Commit- 
tee’s anniversary banquet held in my own 
city of Philadelphia. Congressman FLoop 
was the principal speaker at this affair 
and the deserving recipient of this 
group’s 50th Anniversary Award, 

The address follows: 


SELF-DETERMINATION: AN ENDURING DEMO- 
CRATIC PRINCIPLE 


I am tremendously pleased by this honor 
you are bestowing upon me tonight. 

To be given this 50th Anniversary Award 
for my services rendered to the Baltic peo- 
ples during my twenty years in Congress is 
without doubt one of the greatest compli- 
ments that has ever been paid to me during 
my long career as a Member of Congress, 

I shall cherish this award, as much as I 
have always cherished the memory of being 
with all my Baltic friends—Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, and Estonians, whatever the occasion. 

This gala occasion, my friends, represents 
in many ways a contradiction to reality. Here 
we are gathered together in this magnificent 
setting, enjoying each other's company, eat- 
ing the most sumptuous food, and drinking 
our favorite cocktails and other assorted bev- 
erages in a spirit of good fellowship. 

This a joyful setting. 

Yet there is a sense of unreality about it. 
I say this because the world about us is 
anything but joyful. We Americans are a 
people pressed on all sides: we are pressed in 
Asia, in Europe, in the Middle East, in Africa, 
and we are pressed in our own Hemispheric 
island. Pressures seem to be building up all 
around us, and there seems to be no diminu- 
tion of these pressures in sight. 

I suppose this is an inevitable condition: 
it is the price that we must pay as a people 
who are playing the role of a great power, 
indeed a super power. It is inevitable, be- 
cause it is upon us that rests the major 
burden for the defense of freedom in the 
world, 

How extraordinarily different is the role 
we play today and the power and authority 
we wield, how different it is from what it 
was 50 years ago when the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, won their 
freedom and established their independence! 

For a few minutes this evening I should 
like to comment briefly on this difference. 
I should like to take a look into our his- 
torical past and contrast the America of 
Wilson’s day and how it accepted the re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon it, with the Amer- 
ica of our own generation today. This brief 
excursion into history can be instructive, I 
believe, because it demonstrates very graphi- 
cally the growth of the American people in 
assuming the responsibilities of world lead- 
ership. 

Fifty years ago President Wilson, as the 
great evangel of world democracy, carried 
his message of self-determination of people 
to Paris and laid this vital democratic prin- 
ciple before Europe's leaders who were then 
about to construct a peace treaty with the 
defeated Central Powers. 
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It was this great and tragic figure Wood- 
row Wilson who more than any other per- 
son created within the souls of the oppressed 
in Europe and elsewhere in the world an 
awareness of freedom, not as an abstract 
principle, but rather as a goal that could 
be achieved by all people. 

When Wilson came to Europe, he was 
greeted as a sort of “messiah of democracy.” 
He gave hope to the oppressed, confidence to 
the forelorn, succor to the suffering. 

But more than anything else, Wilson gave 
to the people of Europe, indeed to the people 
of the whole world, an expectation of a better 
future in a world that would be free of war 
and desolation. This was a grandiose vision 
that Wilson was projecting for mankind, but 
idealistic though it was, it still fired the 
imagination of the mass of humanity. 

The Baltic peoples, inspired by this mes- 
sage of freedom and hope, were among the 
many Europeans who had in the course of 
time affirmed this natural right of self- 
determination and established independent 
national governments. 

While in Paris negotiating with other 
world statesmen for a peace with the Cen- 
tral Powers, Wilson had achieved great suc- 
cess. To be sure, he had to make some com- 
promises with the ideals he had set forth 
in his 14 Points. Reality had required this. 
But on the principle of self-determination 
that he asserted, there was no serious com- 
promise. And that vital principle of self- 
determination of peoples, was to become the 
foundation stone of the political structure 
of postwar Europe. Millions of peoples, such 
as the Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
heretofore denied the right to determine 
their own destinies, were at last able to exer- 
cise a right that we Americans had enjoyed 
since the founding of our country. 

This, my friends, was a great accomplish- 
ment, and to Woodrow Wilson must go a 
great deal of credit for universalizing this 
most basic of all democratic principles, the 
principle of self-determination of peoples. 

But Wilson, upon returning to the United 
States, found that the American people were 
not prepared to assume the burden of world 
responsibility that he had thrust upon them 
by the Versailles Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. They were not 
ready to assume a large and responsible role 
in the politics of the world. And accordingly 
they closed their minds to the pleading of 
their leader, and in the course of time with- 
drew within themselves and within the 
boundaries of their own country. In a word, 
Americans turned their backs on interna- 
tionalism, preferring to enjoy the illusion 
of isolationism that had been their condi- 
tion for over 100 years. 

Thenceforth, we really played no major 
role on the world political scene. We were 
content to let Europe manage its own inter- 
national affairs as if those affairs were of lit- 
tle or no concern to us. Indeed, Americans 
derived a sense of false comfort from the pro- 
tection of the great Atlantic that divided 
them from troublesome Europe. 

This abnegation of international politics, 
this withdrawal to the nation’s inner self, 
had no serious effects during the first decade 
of peace following World War I. Europe was 
being restored, much quicker than at first 
realized, Serious problems faced European 
leaders, but they could be ma: . The 
Baltic States had firmly established their 
governments and were progressing to a new 
and higher level of national fulfillment, They 
came to terms with their powerful neighbor, 
Soviet Russia, who obligingly recognized Bal- 
tic independence and pledged to respect the 
independence and territorial integrity of all 
three states. 

So long as peace was not threatened, the 
absence of America from Europe and from 
the mechanism of peace contained within 
the League of Nations was not felt. Besides 
the United States did participate in some of 
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the social work of the League, and, as a par- 
ticipant in World War I, did engage in rep- 
arations discussions with the powers con- 
cerned. ; 

But the picture changed radically in the 
1930’s. In the Far East, Japan moved out on 
its aggressive march, conquering first Man- 


solini assumed power in their countries, har- 
messed the energies of their peoples In a 
new totalitarian form, and set out upon a 
revisionist course, a course that was to alter 
the international order that had been es- 
tablished at Versailles. 

Still, the United States remained on the 
sidelines of world affairs, preferring its course 
of non-involvement. What is most striking 
about this behavior is that, as the threat 
im Europe increased, the United States re- 
sponded by withdrawing progressively deeper 
and deeper into isolation. By 1937, when the 
Axis powers were far along the road to ag- 
gression and war, the United States had es- 


tablished total isolation in the form 
of the Neutrality Act. The efect of this legis- 
lation, as President Roosevelt later said, 


was to deny the European democracies vital 
aid in military equipment that was needed to 
contest the claims of the dictators. 

Thus, when our power was most needed 
to counter-balance the threat of Nazism and 
Fascism, it was not there. 

There was no effective deterrent to 
Hitler. 

France and Britain, having followed a 
course of appeasement, created a mood of 
permissiveness which enabled the German 
dictator to occupy the Rhineland, seize Aus- 
tria, impose his will at Munich, and finally 
destroy Czechoslovakia. 

Not until the invasion of Poland in Sep- 
tember 1939 did the British and French 
resolve that this terrible force of evil must 
be stopped. 

And what about the Baltic States in this 
environment of international anarchy? How 
did they manage to survive? 

Well, as you all know, the states as inde- 
pendent political entities did not survive. 
The governments of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia hoped that a policy of neutralism 
would enable them to exist between the Teu- 
tonic and Slavic giants on their borders. 

This was an illusion. 

For the fate of the Baltic States had been 
sealed on August 23, 1939, when Ribbentrop 
and Molotoy concluded their now infamous 
nonaggression pact. The pact gave Hitler 
the green light to move into Eastern Eu- 


was the thrust of events during those 
1930's and such was the disposition 
United States to remain on the side- 
history, uninvolved, to let Europe 
own problems, to remain isolated 
world of reality. 
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in the long run to creating a threat of major 
proportions to our own national security. 

But what a contrast between those days of 
Wilson and the disillusioning aftermath of 


World War I with the decades after the end 


of World War III Unlike those days when 
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we Americans were tragically shortsighted, 
the American people have fully assumed the 
responsibilities thrust upon them to check- 
mate the expanding threat of Communism 
and to preserve the idea of freedom and self- 


determination of peoples. As a victorious 


power the United States did not as in 1920 
turn its back on the League of Nations, but 
rather played a major role in establishing the 
United Nations organization and in seek- 
ing to create a new environment of peace 
and security in the world. 

But, as we all know, the Soviet leaders 
and their allies, following in the steps of the 
defeated Axis dictators, have tried to destroy 
this fabric of peace; they have tried to estab- 
lish a world system along political lines dic- 
tated by their own Communist doctrine. Un- 
like the 1920’s and 1930s, however, the United 
States did not withdraw but rather has faced 
up to the challenge of the Communist 
powers: it has frustrated Communist pur- 
poses in Berlin, in Korea, in Cuba during the 
missile crisis, and now in Vietnam. 

We as a people have learned a hard and 
bitter lesson from the illusions of the inter- 
war period: we know that a great nation 
cannot shirk its responsibilities to the world 
community. We know the tragic conse- 
quences of acquiescing in the conquests of 
an aggressor; we know that the problems of 
today, however overpowering they may seem, 
are only made more difficult by letting them 
ride and by avoiding the responsibility of 
facing up to their reality. 

This was our lesson of the inter-war period. 
We learned it, nearly at our peril, but the 
important fact is that we Americans learned 
it, and learned it well. We are steeled by ex- 
perience against any recurrence of such 
folly! 

How Wilson would judge the character and 
thrust of American foreign policy today, can 
only be a matter of conjecture. 

But of two things we can be sure. 

He would certainly find satisfaction in our 
commitment to the United Nations which is 
after all the fulfillment of his initial idea of 
the League. 

And, moreover, Wilson would certainly find 
satisfaction in our unchanging belief in and 
attachment to the democratic principle that 
he made so universally revered, and that is, 
the principle of self-determination. 

For this is really what the whale Cold War 
is about. It is about the right of peoples to 
determine for themselves what form of gov- 
ermment they wish to devise for their own 
national destiny. This is the essence of the 
American with regard to Soviet 
threats in Germany; it is the essence of our 
defense of South Korea; it is the essence of 
our position in East Europe; it is the essence 
of our position in Vietnam. And it is this 
same principle of self-determination that we 
hold up as an ultimate goal to be achieved 
by the Baltic peoples now subject to Commu- 
nist domination. 

We dare not dilute this powerful demo- 
cratic principle of self-determination; we 
dare not set it aside as a motivating force 
in our foreign policy; for it is this principle 
that has made us the moral leader of the 
world; it is this principle that inspired hope 
in the oppressed; it is this principle that 
provides the inner dynamism and the out- 
ward thrust of American policy; it is this 
principle that is the hope of all peoples, such 
as the Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians, 
who languish in their unnatural state of 


today; it is still the guide of life for peoples 
who wish to achieve progress and fulfillment 
in democracy; it is still the guiding principle 


ica isolated, but rather, an America deter- 
mined to be a force, a leader, an 
inspiration to all who seek freedom of the 
human spirit. 


March 18, 1968 
St. Patrick’s Day 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
March 17, the Irish and their descend- 
ants the world over gathered to pay trib- 
ute to Ireland’s patron saint, St. Pat- 
rick. I have always been happy to par- 
ticipate in Newark’s St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration, for it is a joyous and inspir- 
ing occasion. This year a severe rain- 
storm forced postponement of Newark’s 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade, but I neverthe- 
less had the pleasure of meeting with 
many fine friends of Irish heritage and 
officials of our celebration: Bernard J. 
McCreesh, the grand marshal; Paul 
Reilly, our deputy mayor; Mrs. Joan 
White Corcoran, the deputy grand mar- 
shal; and Patrick J. Yorke, parade chair- 
man. 

Over 1,500 years ago St. Patrick suc- 
ceeded in converting Ireland to the 
Christian faith, founding some 365 
churches, personally baptizing some 12,- 
000 persons, ordaining a large number 
of priests, and establishing numerous 
monasteries and convents. 

It is without doubt inspiring to recall 
the remarkable life of St. Patrick. At 
the age of 16 he was seized by marauders 
and sold as a slave, but after 6 years of 
captivity he escaped to France and 
studied at the monastery of Levins. It 
was here that he received his call for 
missionary service in Ireland. According 
to legend, he heard Irish voices saying: 

We pray thee, holy youth, to come and 
walk again amongst us as before. 


St. Patrick heeded this call, and in 
a time of chaos and fear, when ancient 
institutions were crashing down, he pre- 
sented to Ireland the supreme gift of 
faith and freedom. 

St. Patrick has gained a noteworthy 
place in the life of our country. Indeed, 
in earliest American history homage was 
paid to this great saint. The first re- 
corded celebration of St. Patrick’s Day in 
the United States took place on March 
17, 1737, in Boston. Twenty-six men cele- 
brated in honor of this day and founded 
the first Irish organization in America— 
the Charitable Irish Society. The first 
recorded St. Patrick's Day Parade took 
place in New York as early as 1766. 
George Washington’s troops paid tribute 
to St. Patrick in 1778 at Valley Forge, 
and in fact in 1781 George Washington 
himself was made “an Irishman—as far 
as it was within the power of the Irish to 
do so” by being installed as an honorary 
member of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick in Philadelphia. 

St. Patrick’s Day has assumed a rele- 
vance and importance in this Nation not 
only for Americans of Irish descent, but 
for all Americans of all national origins. 
This is not difficult to understand, for 
St. Patrick’s Day is a day of tribute to 
man’s faith, determination, strength, 
and, perhaps above all, his spiritual 
essence. 

It is, therefore, an honor for me to join 
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in commemorating on this day a man 
who is an international symbol of the 
power of religion and freedom. On this 
day we can all feel the pride and joy it is 
to be of Irish heritage, from the country 
William Butler Yeats called 
“Land of heart’s desire, 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood, 
But joy is wisdom, Time an endless song.” 


George Meany Speaks on Civil Disorder 
Report 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 5, George Meany issued a 
statement on the report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
I feel Mr. Meany’s active support should 
be noted by my colleagues and, there- 
fore, insert this statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as follows: 


The report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders fully justifies 
President Johnson's confidence that a group 
of thoughtful American leaders, drawn from 
a broad spectrum of American society, could 
and would evolve a program to meet the 
most critical domestic crisis the nation has 
faced since 1932. 

The President, as well as the commission, 
deserves great credit for the result. 

The report itself is of inestimable value. 
It is a compilation of some measures already 
in being, though on a small scale; of other 
measures now before the Congress, and of 
additional proposals which, go farther. 

Much of what the commission recom- 
mends is an extension of the domestic pro- 
gram of the Johnson Administration. In 
supporting that program the AFL-CIO, too, 
has often urged such an extension. While 
there may be room for debate over specific 
implementation of the report’s proposals, its 
general thrust—and its sense of urgency— 
reflect the long-held views of the labor 
movement, 

Predictably, the report has been attacked 
by some editorial writers and by Congres- 
sional conservatives on the grounds that its 
proposals inyolve an “impossible” expendi- 
ture—an ture the nation cannot af- 
ford in view of the costs of the war in Viet 
Nam. 

We reject that argument with respect to 
the report, just as we have rejected it with 
respect to earlier domestic programs. 

Of course, meeting the crisis in our cities 
will cost much. But the struggle in Viet 
Nam is an added reason why this outlay 
must be made, not as an excuse for ignoring 
the problem. Americans are fighting in Viet 
Nam for the right of self-determination— 
for the basic principle of free, democratic 
choice. The perpetuation of conditions which 
effectively deny full participation in Ameri- 
can society by millions of citizens is a be- 
trayal of that principle, and an affront to 
those who are giving their lives for it. 

A degree of sacrifice may be necessary to 
carry on this two-front war. The AFL-CIO 
has repeatedly expressed its readiness to pay 
its fair share of such costs. We are confident 
that if the issue is squarely faced and clear- 
ly offered, the American people will respond 
to the challenge, as they have on every oc- 
casion in the past. They will respond; for 
in fact—as the commission’s report so elo- 
ery demonstrates—there is no other 
choice, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Does Civil Disorder Have a Dollar Sign? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders suggests that riots were due to 
economic disparity. It seeks to place the 
blame for the rioting which included ar- 
son, burglary, robbery, looting, vandalism 
and murder, on many segments of Ameri- 
can society whose activity had been ex- 
pressly directed toward preventing civil 
disorder. The Commission included criti- 
cism of Government for programs in- 
sufficiently implemented, police for being 
too tough in arrests, judges for trying to 
be firm, and the white community gen- 
erally for being “racist.” 

What the Commission did may be lik- 
ened to blaming the warden of a well-run 
penitentiary for the crimes of escaped 
convicts, or parents for having conceived 
children who have become dropouts 
from society. 

In the issue of Roll Call of March 14 
appears an article by Allan Brownfeld 
which discusses the report of the Com- 
mission at some length and I think con- 
structively. Inasmuch as what to do 
about the possible recurrence of civil dis- 
order this summer is very much on the 
minds of those having the responsibility 
for maintenance of law and order in 
urban areas, I commend the thoughtful 
reading of Mr. Brownfeld’s remarks and 
suggest that it might not be inappropri- 
ate to appoint a commission to review 
the report of the Commission on Civil 
Disorders in an effort to come up with 
something other than a prescription for 
massive Federal handouts as an answer 
to violence in the streets. 

As Mr. Brownfeld says: 

If we don't understand the situation as 
it is we will never correct it. 


It appears to me that there is a very 
real question of whether the Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders really under- 
stands the situation as it is. The impres- 
sion is implicit in its words that the 
Commission has in fact sought to estab- 
lish itself as an advocate for minority 
groups rather than a responsible catalyst. 

The article follows: 

[From Roll Call (the newspaper of Capitol 
Hill), Mar. 14, 1968] 
THE NONREPORT: RIOTS COMMISSION NEGLECTS 
SEEKING CAUSE OF VIOLENCE 
(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 

The important question which was barely 
mentioned in the Riot Commission Report 
was this: Are crime, riots, and violence mo- 
tivated primarily by economic factors, or are 
there other contributing factors which may 
be even more crucial? The Report should 
have sought to carefully answer this ques- 
tion. Instead, it concluded with a program 
based upon a questionable assumption, Yet, 
there is no guarantee that the multi-billion 
dollar program involving jobs, housing, and 
education will in any way prevent future 
riots. These programs may be worthwhile on 
their own merits, but do they really have 
anything to do with the growing lawlessness 
in our cities? 

According to the Commission, riots were 
caused by everyone but those who had, in 
fact, perpetrated them. The blame was spread 
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over a wide range. Government was to blame, 
for its programs had not effectively reached 
the people. Judges and police were to blame, 
for they were often to harsh and disrespect- 
ful. The press was to blame, for it exhibited 
lack of understanding. The real cause of the 
riots, according to the Commission, was 
“white racism.” 

The Commission stated that “our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white, separate and unequal.” This was 
even too much for Vice President Humphrey. 
He noted that the Commission did not take 
adequate account of the rising repudiation 
of racism throughout the white community 
over the last 20 years. It ignored, he said, 
“a solid platform of laws, programs, and ex- 
perience on which to build.” 

The approach taken by the Commission 
was characterized this way by columnist 
Joseph Kraft: “It is based on the notion— 
the Marxian notion—that economic depriva- 
tion is the root of social unrest. It thus pre- 
scribes elaborate programs to improve eco- 
nomic opportunity through welfare pay- 
ments, public housing, and educational sub- 
sidies . . . The result of that approach, alas, 
has been what might be called reservations— 
the herding of Negroes into core cities, 
guarded by the police, and the monthly 
handouts of whiskey and blankets in the 
form of federal p: bee 

Kraft notes that the Commission takes 
into account the noneconomic causes of the 
riots, and that the Commission itself shows 
that the rioters did not emerge from a back- 
ground of hopeless poverty. Still, its recom- 
mendations are all based on the fallacious 
economic theory. 

It makes another serious error. It advocates 
programs which tend to reward violence. 
William White points out that “The Com- 
mission, headed by the Democratic Governor 
of Tilinois, Otto Kerner, and the liberal Re- 
publican Mayor of New York, John Lindsay, 
has in substance issued an invitation to de- 
prived or simply angry people to seek their 
remedy in yet more violence . . It promotes 
what it most honestly seeks to avoid 
the Commission’s indictment of ‘white rac- 
ism’ takes practically no account of the 
demonstrable rise of an even more bloody 
minded ‘black racism.’ ” 

The economic theory has been shown to be 
completely invalid. Irving J. Rusin, head of 
the University of Michigan Center for Urban 
Studies, made a survey of those who had been 
arrested for rioting in Detroit. He states that 
“solutions based primarily on improving 
schools, housing and employment for urban 
Negroes are not responsive to the deeper 
needs behind the violence. They are the com- 
fortable solutions, things that our society 
knows how to do best. . . but they are not 
what the riots are all about.” 

In the main riot areas of Detroit, accord- 
ing to the University of Michigan survey, 
the median annual income of Negro house- 
holds is $6200. This is only slightly lower 
than the figure for all Negro households in 
Detroit, $6400, and not far below the median 
white household income of $6800. 

Educational attainment of Negro house- 
hold heads—forty five per cent were high 
school graduates or better—is higher in the 
riot area than throughout the city. 

Seventy per cent of Negro households in 
the riot area have automobiles available, and 
“Negros living within the riot area are sub- 
stantially better off in every respect than 
Negroes who live inside the deep core. They 
are also somewhat better off than the whites 
who live in the riot neighborhoods.” 

Of those arrested, Detroit Police Depart- 
ment arrest records show that only ten per 
cent of the Negroes were juveniles; 18 per 
cent were between 17 and 19 years old, 24 
per cent between 20 and 24, 17 per cent be- 
tween 25 and 29, and 81 per cent over 30. 

The Urban Law Center's survey of 1200 
non-juvenile male arrestees shows that 83 
per cent were employed, 40 per cent of them 
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by the three major automobile companies 
and an equal percentage by other large em- 
ployers. No income data was gathered, but 
annual wages of $6,000 and more can be as- 
sumed. The conclusion of Professor Rubin: 
“If we deal only with housing, education, 
and jobs, we are sowing the seeds of even 
greater trouble.” 

Those who are searching for the causes of 
our major riots have not considered the fact 
that such riots may be the ghetto manifes- 
tation of the general breakdown of respect 
for law so rampant in our society as a whole. 

In his recent volume, The Lawbreakers, 
Indianapolis News editor M. Stanton Bevans 
points out that there was much less crime 
in America during the depression. In 1933, 
total reported crimes against the person 
stood at about 150 per 100,000 of population. 
This figure dropped steadily throughout the 
continuing years of the depression and the 
enforced scarcity of World War II. As the 
war came to an end and prosperity returned, 
the line turned sharply upward and has con- 
tinued to climb ever since. By 1965, the figure 
stood at more than 180. 

It is not economic deprivation which has 
caused the increase in crime, for as income 
has risen, so have crime statistics. It may be 
what is called the “new morality,” the idea 
that men may obey the laws with which they 
agree, and disobey others, the idea that gov- 
ernment may be coerced through the use of 
blackmail, that each individual has the right 
to immediate gratification of his desires, 
whatever the consequences to others. 

Those who, over a long period of time, have 
established the philosophy of relativism may 
be largely responsible for the consequences. 
But this is not new. In his novel, The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, Fyodor Dostoevsky spells out 
an appropriate parable. Among the book’s 
many characters are the fiery intellectual, 
Ivan, and his dim-witted half-brother, 
Smerdyakov. Ivan preaches that there is no 
God, no truth, no right and wrong, and that 
everything is relative. Being an intellectual, 
he doesn’t do anything about these ideas; 
he simply preaches them. Smerdyakov, how- 
ever, is not an intellectual. He listens to 
Ivan’s preachments, accepts them, and acts 
on them. He murders their father. 

When the horrified Ivan confronts him, 
Smerdyakov explains: “I was only your in- 
strument, your faithful servant... You 
said, ‘Everything was lawful’... For if 
there’s no everlasting God, there’s no such 
thing as virtue.” So, why not kill? 

Society seems surprised that as a result of 
the annihilation of values and standards 
people have now started to act as if standards 
and values do not exist. When our highest 
authorities say that everything is relative, we 
should expect the increase in crime and 
violence which we have seen. 

Many still insist, as the Riot Commission 
did, that poverty creates crime, and that if 
you spend enough money to combat poverty, 
you will end violence, But in America today, 
it is suburban crime which shows the sharp- 
est rate of increase. The F.B.I. states that 
suburban crime is up 17 per cent and “Young 
people comprised 54 per cent of the total 
arrests for the serious crimes in the suburban 
communities.” Would more affluence have 
solved the problem? 

Professor Ernest van den Haag concludes 
that “the countries with the lowest living 
standards usually have very low suicide and 
homicide rates.” Great Britain and Sweden 
have more advanced welfare than our own. 
The result: crime is increasing at an even 
more rapid pace, 

It may be good to pursue job programs, and 
housing programs, and programs for im- 
proved education, The Riot Commission has 
not, however, in any sense shown that these 
are connected with the riots, And if we don’t 
understand the situation as it is, we will 
never correct it. 
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Stephen A. Koczak and the 
State Department 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Jackis, Nes, Norpel, 
Hite and Burkhardt, Otepka and 
Koczak. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but a few of 
the names I have called to the atten- 
tion of Members of this body over the 
last few years and especially the last 
dozen months. They are names of men 
who have been maliciously and know- 
ingly harassed because they chose to 
put their Nation first and such items 
as “institutional loyalty” second. Thus, 
they incurred the calculated vengence of 
the system which rewards the sheep, the 
weak, who can be manipulated. 

Although each case varies, they are 
similar in that each of them was the sub- 
ject of nearly incredible internal policies 
or decisions. Policies designed for the 
circumvention, perversion, or destruction 
of fair and just personnel procedures, 
policy formulation, economy, security, 
and the Nation’s best interest. 

Of special interest is the case of 
Stephen Koczak. Koczak’s case is unique 
since he is the first “selected out“ Foreign 
Service Officer to attempt to gain rein- 
statement and vindication. And his fight 
against the system is all the more diffi- 
cult because of the lack of appeal within 
the Foreign Service. In an attempt to 
fill this void in the rights of Government 
employees I will introduce, within the 
next week, legislation placing an appeals 
process within the rights of Foreign 
Service employees. 

The right to appeal an adverse action 
is, however, only one facet of the Koczak 
case. A highly readable and well re- 
searched account of the case as a whole 
is contained in the latest issue of Edward 
Hunter’s monthly publication, “Tactics.” 
In my opinion this is the finest treatment 
of the Koczak case available, and a suc- 
cessful attempt to include the details 
without losing sight of the significance 
and context into which they should be 
placed. 

The author will be remembered not 
only for many years as a journalist, but 
for his pioneering work in the area of 
psychological warfare and for coining the 
word “brainwashing.” Before submitting 
his article on the Koczak case for the 
Record, I also include a summary of Mr. 
Hunter’s life and career as it appears 
in “Who’s Who in America.” These 
items follow: 

BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF Mr. EDWARD 

HUNTER 

Hunter, Edward, foreign correspondent, 
author; born in New York City, July 2, 1902; 
son of Edward and Rose (Weiss) Hunter; 
self educated; married to Tatiana Pestrikoff, 
June 30, 1932 (divorced May 1961); chil- 
dren—Robert and Tate Ann. Reporter and 
news editor of various newspapers, including 
Newark Ledger, New Orleans Item, New York 
Post, New York American; reporter Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, 1924-25; 
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news editor Japan Advertiser, Toyko, 1927; 
editor Hankow (China) Herald, 1928-29; 
Peking Leader, 1929-30; covered Japanese 
conquest of Manchuria, Spanish Civil War, 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia, International 
News Service, 1931-36; pioneered in reveal- 
ing brainwashing, introducing it to written 
word. Chairman Anti-Communist Liaison, 
1962—. Consultant in psychological warfare 
to the United States Air Force, 1953-54 
Served as propaganda warfare specialist, 
Army of the United States, with morale op- 
eration section, Office of Strategic Services. 
Asia, World War II. Author: Brain-Washing 
in Red China, 1951; Brainwashing: The 
Story of Men Who Defied It, 1956; The Story 
of Mary Liu, 1957; The Black Book on Red 
China, 1958; The Past Present: A Year in 
Afghanistan, 1959; In Many Voices: Our Fab- 
ulous Foreign-Language Press, 1960; Attack 
by Mail, 1963, Contributed articles on psycho- 
logical warfare, politics and extremism to 
numerous magazines. Clubs: Overseas Press, 
Silurians. Address: 320 N. George Mason Dr., 
Arlington 3, Va. 


STEPHEN A. KOCZAK AND STATE DEPARTMENT: 
ECHO OF SCANDAL AT WARSAW 


Stephen A. Koczak in mid-April of 1966 
attended a hearing by the ad hoc subcom- 
mitee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on a bill that quietly was being rail- 
roaded through. The measure would have 
deprived all State Department personnel, 
whether directly employed or indirectly as 
members of the U.S.I.A. and AI. D., of their 
civil service status. It would have put them 
directly under foreign service regulations, 
which permit the State Department to assign 
anyone to any kind of work or make-work, 
regardless of capacity or rank, and even to 
fire him without appeal, 

Testimony was ending for the day when 
Sen. Claiborne Pell, who himself has a State 
Department foreign service record, inter- 
rupted to exclaim: 

“I would like to go on record at this time 
that, in going over the witness list, I am 
surprised that no foreign service officers have 
chosen to come up and speak ...I have 
heard all kinds of grumblings about this 
bill, received private letters and I am really 
surprised at the lack of gumption that is 
shown by this fact. If they are against it, as 
they say they are, why don’t they come 
up and say so, but not grumble, and it actu- 
ally takes no courage if they are retired.” 

Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper remarked, “If 
I might inject, I may say that I know of a few 
foreign service officers who say it would be 
their neck if they come up here and dared 
to testify against what was announced and 
ordered policy of the top office.” 


UNION LEADER POINTS TO A SPECTATOR 


Whereupon, Bernard Weisman, president 
of the American Federation of Government 
Employes, Lodge 1812, U.S. I. A., stood up and 
declared there was present a foreign serv- 
ice officer in the hearing room, who had 
told him he would be most happy to testify. 
Weisman, who already had testified, pointed 
to Koczak, seated among the spectators. 
Koczak’s name was placed on the witness 
list, and some days later, he was given the 
opportunity to testify against the bill. What 
had been arranged as a smooth operation 
was thrown off the rail, and the train never 
did get back on the tracks. The bill was 
pigeonholed, as it deserved. 

This was the first public appearance of 
the man in what now is known as the Koczak 
case. 

Actually, the case began when Koczak, a 
Harvard honors graduate who went into the 
Army in 1942, and then directly into the 
foreign service in 1946, arrived in Berlin in 
September, 1960. He had been assigned to 
the U.S. Mission there as chief political of- 
ficer, to focus on the Soviet occupied zone. 
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He had been chosen for three reasons. First, 
he had been the intelligence research officer 
on East Germany at the State Department. 

Second, he had predicted Israeli's Sinai’s 
campaign of 1956 two months ahead, while 
in Tel Aviv as political officer. Third, he had 
been expelled from Hungary, where he was 
serving as political officer in our legation, be- 
cause the Hungarian Stalinist government 
in January of 1949 considered he knew too 
much about Soviet affairs. Koczak's assets 
in the State Department were regarded as 
not merely that of an astute desk man, but 
this most rare type, the analyst who goes 
out in the manner of a reporter and gathers 
firsthand and other otherwise unobtainable 
data. 


FOURTEEN UNOBSTRUCTED, DRAMATIC YEARS 


Historic events had made Koczak’s preced- 
ing 14 years dramatic, and had given him 
the op ty to rise more rapidly in the 
State Department elite than normally. Two 
things happened, though, that were to have 
a decisive impact upon him, One was the 
election of John F. Kennedy to the Presi- 
dency. The other was the Warsaw sex and 
spy scandal. 

Thomas A. Donovan, political officer at our 
embassy in Poland, was transferred precipi- 
tously to Berlin just ahead of Koczak, where 
he became chief of the Eastern Affairs di- 
vision in the U.S. Mission, a post intended 
for Koczak. Donovan was rushed out of 
Poland because of his involvement in the 
scandal, 

The next few months after Koczak reached 
Berlin were historically momentous, A radi- 
cal transformation had been begun inside 
our government, with furious shifting and 
replacement of personnel to conform to the 
substitution of a policy of detente with the 
Soviet Union for a policy of containment. 
Detente required appeasement. The change 
came as a thunderbolt to Berlin, for Nikita 
Khrushchey already had started his power 
play for the control of the entire city. 

Donovan, in his late thirties, had been a 
most popular figure in Warsaw, especially 
among the avant garde, movie and theater 
groups. The starlets loved him. He was politi- 
cal officer, but the extraordinarily successful 
penetration of the U.S. embassy by the com- 
munists showed that this glamorizing had so 
dazed him that he failed to relate it to the 
well-established red tactics of intrigue and 
espionage. 

He could not rid his mind of this adula- 
tion. He was too identified with the art col- 
ony and the jazz set in Warsaw, and in addi- 
tion, was a favorite at the Polish foreign 
ministry, He soon began crossing from the 
Western sector to the Soviet sector of Berlin 
to telephone his Warsaw friends. Western 
Allied monitoring intercepts of phone calls 
from West Berlin to iron curtain countries 
were routine, of-course. Donovan knew how 
rigorously this check was maintained, for 
copies of the intercepts frequently came over 
his desk. We could do no such monitoring, 
obviously, of calls made from East Berlin. 

A trip from the U.S, mission in West Berlin 
to a telephone booth in the post office in 
East Berlin, from which long distance calls 
had to be made, was at least half an hour 
each way. Of course, such calls constituted 
a security matter of the highest importance, 
surely in view of the numerous transfers that 
were being made of compromised American 
personnel in Warsaw, and the known infiltra- 
tion of our mission in Poland by Polish and 
Soviet agents. But Donovan even made an 
unauthorized trip to Warsaw. 


OBVIOUSLY, SECURITY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS 

This confronted Koczak with a distasteful 
dilemma. He did the least that responsibility 
required under such unpleasant circum- 
stances, by verbally reporting it to Howard 
Trivers, deputy chief of the mission. Later, 
Koczak learned that this information had 
not passed beyond Trivers. Instead, there 
was a new development, Poles, singly and in 
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groups, from government people to fashion 
models, and cultural and theatrical ensem- 
bles, began contacting and visiting Donovan 
in West Berlin. The meetings took place out- 
side the office. 

Koczak was ex-officio a member of the Ber- 
lin intelligence community, and as such he 
had the responsibility of checking up at least 
with C.I.A. and other senior intelligence peo- 
ple we have in Berlin, All of them told Koc- 
zak that Donovan was not filing any reports 
for them, and he was not making any reports 
on these contacts to the State Department, 
either. 

Koczak consulted the American chair- 
man of the combined intelli; board, 
an Army man, who declared: “I send out GIs 
to gather combat intelligence, and they 
sometimes are killed in line of duty. What 
kind of foreign service does the State De- 
partment have if you do not dare to report 
such a matter because you are afraid for 
your career? You have no choice.” 

Koczak thereupon went to E. Allen Light- 
ner, Jr., U.S. mission chief, who told him it 
was the first he knew about any of this. 


TONE OF CIA AND STATE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
UNDERGOES A CHANGE 

By now, Kennedy had had his Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, and had been confronted by Khru- 
shchev in Vienna, Kennedy became alarmed, 
and Khrushchev felt that he now had a 
man whom he could browbeat. The German 
desks of the State Department and CIA in 
Washington and in Europe were appre- 
hensive that West Berlin was to be bar- 
gained away, or that we would tolerate a 
rapid Soviet erosion of our rights in West 
Germany. The approach now taken in re- 
ports underwent change. 

The President's irritation with CIA had be- 
come obvious, and so its representatives 
modified their reports in a manner to appeal 
to his subjective judgment, rather than con- 
centrate on the events themselves. A similar 
subtle transformation took place both in 
State Department reports in the field and in 
evaluations made back home. Donovan began 
claiming a discernable mellowing of Soviet 
Russian and East German attitudes. Koczak, 
on the other hand, insisted that the crisis 
actually was growing. 

As an example, he pointed out that Moscow 
and East Berlin were likely to seal off the 
East from West Germany. On Aug. 12, 1961 
he told a surprised Daniel Schorr of CBS: “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the Soviets built a 
wall tomorrow.” Schorr strengthened his 
broadcast accordingly, and on Aug. 20 
when he returned with the then Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, he told Koczak, “You sure 
hit it on the head!” East German soldiers 

stretching the first barbed wire of the 
actual wall on Aug. 13. 

Koczak at this time was in charge of the 
Eastern Affairs division, as Donovan was 
taking a vacation in Switzerland. The official 
U.S. line was that nothing untoward would 
happen that summer. 

The first alert that came to the U.S. mis- 
sion was that subway service between the 
sectors had ceased. Koczak dashed into East 
Berlin at 5 a.m., and later that morning ap- 

in the war room in the basement of 
the mission command to brief political and 
military intelligence groups. He was able to 
identify the East German police and military 
units that had taken up stations along the 
sector border, and he described the barracks 
they were setting up in sequestered factories 
and other buildings. This was the first report 
proving the extensiveness of the operation 
and its outward East German character. 

Koczak argued that as the Soviet Russians 
were known to be behind the operation, this 
showed that Moscow was not sure that the 
West would not react strongly, and wanted 
to be able to back out without an appreciable 
loss of face. The wall still was non-existent 
politically; travelers from West Berlin were 
not being stopped. 
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If we failed to act firmly, Koczak insisted, 
the next red step would be the institution 
of a fully legal, political wall, and the an- 
nexation of East Berlin to the Soviet zone, 
which the communists had not yet dared to 
do, Instead, it was the United States that 
backed down, with barely a pretense at firm- 
ness. 

Johnson as vice president on Aug. 20 made 
a strong-sounding speech in which he in- 
sisted that we would uphold our rights in 
West Berlin. The Kremlin at once correctly 
recognized this as a signal that it could pro- 
ceed as it desired in East Berlin. Khrushchev 
had gauged Kennedy’s non-reaction accu- 
rately. We did no . Sixteen months þe- 
fore, he had said of us in an interview, “You 
spit in their eye but they insist it’s only dew.” 

Johnson the next day took the plane for 
Hyannis Port to make his report at the Ken- 
nedy family home. The reds at the same time 
proceeded to print the decree of Aug. 22, 1961, 
giving the Berlin Wall legal and political 
status. The American, British and French 
powers now had access to East Berlin only 
at one point, “checkpoint Charlie,” instead 
of any opening along the 12-mile sector 
border. 

“PRINCETON PACK” IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Koczak had walked into a hornet's nest by 
his appointment to Berlin. He was interfer- 
ing with the neat movements of the “Prince- 
ton pack,” one of the State Department 
cliques, and the most powerful in the West 
European area. Major State Department fac- 
tions are of two categories, those of social, 
family or university derivation, and those 
composed of experts on a special political or 
geographical area. 

Lines are not too tightly drawn, and hence 
these ps are vulnerable to penetration. 
State-C.I.A. specialists on the Soviet Union 
obviously come to mind. The public some 
years ago learned about the pro-red leaning 
China clique in the State Department. 

In addition, what Koczak had not realized 
was that each of his three superiors involved 
in his report on the unorthodox phone calls 
and meetings had a personal reason to hate 
security. The reason for Donovan’s attitude 
was obvious. Trivers deeply resented the pub- 
licity given his brother and sister-in-law 
Paul and Jane, in the Hollywood communist 
scandals. Lightner's difficulties were common 
gossip. Trivers and Lightner, who were 
Princeton classmates, told Donovan what 
Koczak had reported, but did not tell Wash- 
ington. 

An annual efficiency record is written on 
each State Department employe, As fate 
would have it, it was Donovan who wrote the 
efficiency report on Koczak for that year. Of 
course, it was derogatory, declaring that 
while a brilliant political officer, Koczak 
engaged in “tale-bearing” that seriously re- 
duced his usefulness in the field. The report 
was sent our embassy at Bonn, then was 
recalled by the Berlin mission, and as ad- 
mitted in a State Department hearing in 1963, 
some of the original pages were then replaced 
to eliminate the more abrasive and undiplo- 
matic adjectives, so personal feelings would 
not be obvious, The document then was back- 
dated. It states that Koczak read it in its 
entirety, but at the hearing it was admitted 
that he had not read either version in full. 

The way the State Department fires career 
men is to classify them in the bottom 10 per 
cent in efficiency, which makes them liable 
for “selection out,” or discharge. Those who 
gain the disfavor of the top are maneuvered 
into this position. Anti-communists or those 
whose analyses have proven uncomfortably 
accurate but contrary to policy, often secret 
policy, are likely to be dealt with this way, 
usually by being shifted to a lowly or out- 
of-the-way outpost where the best they can 
do is trivial. 

THE GRINDING WHEELS TURN UPON KOCZAK 

Koczak now found himself in this bottom 
bracket. He was transferred to Munich, but 
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before going there, was on home leave when 
he received notice that he had been “selected 
out.” Another highly rated career man who 
had the temerity to defend American secu- 
rity suddenly had become sub-standard. The 
coincidence is far too frequent not to dis- 
close a purposeful pattern. 

Koczak recognized these undiscussed ele- 
ments in his case, so wrote a letter to Secre- 
tary of State Rusk asking for a hearing on 
how his Berlin efficiency rating had come to 
be written, Only this could open the door to 
the real facts involving American security. 
He did not appeal for reinstatement, because 
no channel is provided foreign service officers. 
Only those under civil service have this right. 
A March 29, 1966 letter to him from Jules 
Bassin, chief of the functional personnel 
division, confirmed this, declaring: 

„. . . the Foreign Service Act of 1946 makes 
no provision to appeal from the Department's 
decision to retire an officer under Section 633 
thereof.” This is the “selection out” provision. 

Actually, no hearing was held in the true 
sense of the word. The official reference is to 
a “special board,” and Koczak verbally was 
told of “a board of inquiry.” All that hap- 
pened was that the main figures, with some 
others, were summoned individually before 
a three-man panel composed of Richard D. 
Kearney, deputy legal advisor, as chairman, 
Norris S. Haselton, inspector general, and 
Col. Francis P, Miller, of the bureau of edu- 
cational and cultural affairs. Each of those 
called gave a deposition. There could be no 
cross-examination, as each person was heard 
individually. 

The loaded, highhanded pattern for in- 
ternal inquiries in the State Department is 
graphically demonstrated by this case. Of 
course, without the security angle, it became 
meaningless. The panel’s written report 
flatly states that the issue of security was 
not considered by the board. Koczak, since 
his appearance on May 10, 1963, has not been 
permitted to check the text of his testimony, 
a routine formality. 

The written report without the depositions 
finally was shown to Koczak on Dec. 22, 1964, 
a year and three months after being written. 
He declares it plainly confirms that he had 
not been shown his full efficiency report. In 
addition, it declares his work in Hungary and 
Israeli during the crises there should have 
been rewarded. But the report did not go 
into any details of his or the mission’s work 
in Berlin. It expressly regrets that the foreign 
service has lost a fine officer. 


CURIOUS MONTHLY DELAYS IN HIS RETIREMENT 


During this period, Koczak received brief, 
monthly memos telling him that his retire- 
ment had been put off for a month. He was 
unable to obtain anything else written, 
which was puzzling until realized that it was 
the period of intensive inquiry by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee into the 
Otepka case. The State Department took no 
chance that the subcommittee would dis- 
cover a link between the plight of Koczak 
and the Otepka case. Actually a link exists. 
Donovan's name appears in the Otepka case 
testimony. 

On Jan. 27, 1964, Victor H. Dikeos, who had 
been a security officer in Warsaw, testified 
that he “had heard” that Donovan, in the 
words of Julien G. Sourwine, chief counsel, 
“was reported to have been compromised 
while he was in Warsaw by a Polish female 
or females.” The Scarbeck case was of that 
date. 

On Dec. 31, 1963, Koczak received a phone 
call from the office of William J. Crockett, 
then deputy undersecretary of state, inform- 
ing him that his “selection out” had been 
cancelled. No reason was given. Kroczak was 
told that his efficiency rating for the period 
in dispute was now “non-rate.” Thus, the 
issue was being straddled. Koczak drew com- 
fort, nonetheless, from what appeared obvi- 
ous, that his adverse rating had been dropped. 
This was the logical conclusion, but not for 
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the State Department. He discovered that his 
negative rating in the Berlin efficiency report 
was being retained at the same time. 

Koczak was given a make-work job in the 
historical department, dealing with chronol- 
ogies. His Munich assignment had been can- 
celled. Then in 1964, he was “selected out” 
again, and given another make-work task in 
the office of personnel. This dragged on until 
January, 1966, when he was retired. Koczak 
was without a job for a year, then in Febru- 
ary, 1967 was employed as assistant director 
of research by the American Federation of 
Government Employes, AF.L.-C.I.O. (400 
First St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001), the 
largest federal employes’ union in the nation. 

The significance of the Koczak case does 
not lie just in an appeal for reinstatement, 
although he is seeking this vindication. He 
has put this affair into the hands of a law- 
yer, Marion Edwyn Harrison (1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Washington, D.C. 20006), who has 
been querying the State Department without 
being answered. The case touches, too, on the 
broad subject of security. But directly in- 
volved is the manner by which the State De- 
partment makes foreign policy, and how it 
staffs key posts. This makes it part of a 
complex of such cases, including those of 
Otto F. Otepka and David G. Nes. 


“STAR CHAMBER” AND RIGGING OF RECORDS 


Some segments of the press recognized the 
basic issues involved. Clark Mollenhoff, of 
the Cowles publications, the first to cover 
the story, was concerned over the State De- 
partment's “star chamber” proceedings, the 
rigging of official records, and the denial of 
due process of law to employes. Leslie H. 
Whitten, of Hearst Headline Service, reported 
how Koczak was “railroaded into retirement,” 
and how we muffed the opportunity to pre- 
vent the building of the Berlin Wall. He was 
the first to provide these details from an 
authoritative, American source. Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt, in a number of her weekly col- 
umns, dealt with policy manipulation, mis- 
use of records, and peculiar personnel selec- 
tion. The Government Employes Exchange, 
Sidney Goldberg’s tabloid fortnightly, force- 
fully put the case into proper context inside 
the framework of federal personnel merit 
programming. He made this part of a virtual 
crusade, 

In the Congress, Koczak has held many 
consultations. Congressman John M. Ash- 
brook has dealt with the case on the floor, 
demanding inquiry into “the system” at State 
Department. Well, we shall see. 


Dr. Philip R. Lee’s Appointment a Step to 
Better Health for the American People 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the honor to chair a special sub- 
committee on investigating the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with the purpose of studying the Gov- 
ernment’s administration in the health 
field. 

From that report came a recommen- 
dation of a reorganization of the health 
field within the Government which would 
bring all facets under a single unit un- 
der the Secretary. 

I was pleased to see that these recom- 
mendations are being acted on. I refer to 
the action taken this week which re- 
alines our health efforts for a coordi- 
nated national goal. 
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I am also pleased by the selection of 
Dr. Philip R. Lee, a dedicated and highly 
qualified man, to his new position. 

The appointment of Dr. Lee and the 
initiation of this new reorganization is 
a step we have long needed. I feel con- 
fident that this is only the beginning of 
a program which will offer the American 
public better and more efficient health 
Services. 

Through the years, Congress has 
passed a vast number of laws in the 
health field, a majority of which are the 
responsibility of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The ap- 
pointment of someone to coordinate 
these programs has been long overdue. 
However, in assigning the responsibility 
to Dr. Lee, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has given the 
job to an individual with the experience 
and ability to carry it out. As a physi- 
cian, medical administrator, developer 
of national policies on health, and ex- 
perienced Government administrator, 
Dr. Lee should be able to give the as- 
signment the kind of thorough consid- 
eration and direction it needs and de- 
serves. He is ideally suited for the job, 
ag — of which can only benefit our 

ation, 


Secretary Wirtz and the Sidney Hillman 
Award 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spent a great many years going to din- 
ners for people in public life. Fund rais- 
ing dinners, testimonial dinners, award 
dinners—the whole gamut of dinners at 
which indigestible food is followed by bad 
rhetoric. At this point in my career, Iam 
glad I do not have to go to them all, 
anymore. 

But there is one kind of dinner that 
I would recommend unqualifiedly to any- 
one—and that is any dinner at which 
Willard Wirtz is going to speak. Consist- 
ently the most articulate man in Wash- 
ington, he is often the most thought 
provoking. His speeches are free of 
cliches, and they are filled with both 
ideas and respectably constructed sen- 
tences. And the latter are rarer than the 
former in this town. 

Secretary Wirtz was at the top of his 
form on March 13 when he received the 
Sidney Hillman Award for meritorious 
public service. That award, which has 
been conferred in the past on such people 
as Harry Truman and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
is not given so lightly that its presenta- 
tion to Willard Wirtz was a routine mat- 
ter. The Hillman Foundation has greatly 
honored the Secretary of Labor in offer- 
ing it, and he has greatly honored all of 
us in his years of service and in his 
dedication to finding out how the public 
interest can best be served by public 
instruments. 

As was customary, Secretary Wirtz’ re- 
marks were not casual banalities on 
March 13. As is his custom, he spoke from 
the heart and he spoke to the problems 
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which most directly confront the Ameri- 
can people. He spoke about the Riot 
Commission and its report, and he called 
eloquently and persuasively for a total 
commitment to the elimination of the 
conditions which that report showed are 
eating away at the soul of the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I place Secretary Wirtz’ eloquent re- 
marks of March 13 at this point in the 
RECORD. 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 
LABOR WILLARD WIRTZ UPON HIS ACCEPTANCE 
OF THE SIDNEY HILLMAN MERITORIOUS 
AWARD, PRESENTED BY THE SIDNEY HILLMAN 
FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 13, 
1968 


They are thankless fates who conspire to 
put a recipient of the Sidney Hillman award 
to the embarrassment of having to play hooky 
to accept it, from a still futile attempt to 
settle an eight-month-old labor dispute. 

Were Sidney Hillman presiding here to- 
night, however, in person as he is in spirit, he 
would direct our attention to that other form 
of serious strain and controversy within the 
nation today which involves even more of 
what he considered essentially important in 
the achievement of human equity. 

He would put to us the sobering, searing 
“basic conclusion” of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders: 

“Our nation is moving today toward two 
societies, one black, one white—separate and 
unequal.” 

Hillman might digress a moment to recall 
the similar passage which would have been 
part of the dialogue in the Yeshiva at Kovno 
in 1901, among the young men who were 
im med three years later as. “revolu- 
tionaries” in Kovno’s prison, and then in his 
uncle’s home in Manchester where he went 
in exile in 1906, still only a boy of nineteen. 
This was Disraeli's description of mid-19th 
century England: 

“Two nations—the rich and the poor—be- 
tween whom there is no intercourse and no 
Sympathy; who are as ignorant of each 
others’ habits, thoughts, and feelings, as if 
they were dwellers in different planets; who 
are formed by a different breeding, are fed 
by a different food, are ordered by different 
manners, and are not governed by the same 
laws.” 

Then Hillman would get directly down to 
business. 

Is the Report of the Commission too 
strong? Does it go too far? His answer would 
be what he said at a meeting of the Amalga- 
mated Executive Board on May 7, 1940: 

“People love to not perceive danger. People 
love to believe that things are not bad be- 
cause if things are really bad we have to do 
something about them.” 

There was more at that same meeting that 
is relevant. Hillman was talking, the minutes 
indicate, about the great social gains that 
had been achieved by the forces of liberalism 
in America; and he said this: 

“It will be a sorry day for labor and the 
nation if at this critical hour we permit divi- 
sion among the liberal groups whose unity 
made these gains possible. The reactionaries 
never divide. They always hang together. The 
great misfortune in the past has been that 
liberal groups could not remain united. It is 
our great obligation to keep progressives and 
liberals united or we are going to lose a great 
deal of what we have gained in the past few 
years.” 

It is already apparent in the reception the 
Civil Disorders Commission Report has re- 
ceived how important today, with respect to 
this gravest domestic concern, is this bal- 
ance Hillman described—between the weak 
but united forces of reaction and the superior 
but divided forces of liberalism. 

The inactionaries“ —to soften Hillman's 
phrase a little without really changing it— 
have immediately and unequivocally taken 
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their position regarding the Report. They are 
against it—united against it. It not only in- 
dicts the status quo with unprecedented 
sharpness, but charges the offense primarily 
to the “pillars of society.” And it demands 
action—massive action—mnow. So all the 
forces of inaction—or reaction—are united 
instantly and automatically against it—the 
forces of false pride and false economy, of 
bigotry, of ignorance, of egotism, of selfish- 
ness, of fear. They don't need a battle plan. 
All who say NO, regardless of their reasons, 
are at once effective allies. 

And the liberals? 

Why, we support the Report. 

“In general” that is. This is the rub. We 
know the Report is essentially right—that 
any weaker report would have been wrong— 
a disservice—dangerous. But we have differ- 
ent qualifications and reservations about it— 
and, more significantly, different ideas about 
what to do to meet the problem itself. This 
makes sense—for the right answers are by 
no means clear. Yet this is also exactly what 
Sidney Hillman was talking about that day 
at the Executive Board. 

I suggest, tonight, only one element in 
what seems to me the necessary affirmative 
response to the Commission Report, but that 
element which will determine whether the 
forces of liberalism can be effectively mus- 
tered in its support. 

It is in form a report, with recommenda- 
tions, to the President. It will be effective 
only as it is recognized as essentially a report 
to the American people. 

So long as attention is centered, as it has 
been so far, only on its proposals for govern- 
ment action and programs, the Report will 
serve principally only as a sharper focus for 
controversy. The real question is what re- 
sponse it will evoke from people as indi- 
viduals. 

Among the enemies of the Report will be 
those “liberals” who read it, nod their heads 
gravely, think how nice it is to have pled 
guilty, to have sent up a mea culpa, and who 
then say in effect: “OK. It was our fault. We 
have apologized, Now let’s shake hands and 
forget it.” 

Standing next to them will be those whose 
reaction is one of rejoicing that it has now 
been made clear what the Government is to 
do, so the rest of us can stop worrying about 
it. 

This Report will be effective only as there 
is recognition that behind all the analyses, 
programs and policies lies a much deeper 
question—what sort of society are we to be 
in America? Do we accept a sort of drift 
towards factual Apartheid? Do we see our- 
selves as racists? Do we believe value and op- 
portunity ought to depend upon pigmenta- 
tation? No government, no laws can answer 
these questions for us. They are our ques- 
tons, asking for our answers. 

In theory, of course, we know the answers 
we ought to give as Americans. We were the 
first known community to derive its exist- 
ence not from nation or geography or his- 
tory but from a “proposition” that all men 
are created equal. 

We are moreover a community deeply 
rooted in the religious tradition that equal 
metaphysical value belongs to all human 
souls, in which the neighbor is “another 
self.” If we aspire to greatness from herit- 
age, we cannot be racists. It would be, to 
put it at the most worldly level, “un-Ameri- 
can.” In the roots of the soul, it would 
deny the Kingdom of God. 

But these aspirations become operating 
principles only in the decisions of citizens. 
It is not enough—although it is a lot—to 
pass laws. For laws that are not deeply 
and creatively observed do no more than 
constrain the grosser breaches of the rules. 
They are valuable. They set limits. They 
prevent us from enduring the iron hopeless- 
ness of formal Apartheid. But we know from 
the laws about education that a real break- 
through to full racial equity lies beyond the 
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reach of courts. We come back to citizens, 
What will we do? What will you do? 

The risk of hateful racism in this country 
goes far beyond the issues that law or legis- 
lation can reach. Of course we must have 
the jobs, Of course we must re-fashion our 
center cities and break the intolerable re- 
strictions on housing. But our “minorities” 
could still then have to move about in an 
unaccepting and wounding environment. 
There is demanded of the majority, who to 
an overwhelming extent command the 
riches, the opportunity and the power in 
their community, a more personal dedica- 
tion to the achievement of civil rights. With- 
out this, the statutes may be in the books, 
but they will not be in the cities, 

The prerequisite to a deeper conversion to 
the cause of racial equality is knowledge— 
not of statistics—the “facts that are often 
the enemies of truth’—but knowledge of 
living facts. 

I plead that the Commission report be 
read—in schools, in colleges, in homes. There 
are so many false stereotypes growing up— 
of lawless rioters, arsonists, do-nothing no- 
goods lounging about on welfare or produc- 
ing inconceivable numbers of illegitimate 
children. Let us at least know the facts—the 
trap of the ghetto when jobs move out and 
workers cannot follow—a 30 percent unem- 
ployment rate—rat-ridden tenements. Most 
Americans have never set foot in a ghetto 
and have no conception of the chasm be- 
tween the neat white-single-family houses— 
often built with a federal mortgage—and the 
barns in the center-cities—built in the 1860's 
and now housing their third or fourth in- 
migration of the unskilled and the poor. 
Then, knowing the facts, let us as individuals 
ask our conscience what we could have made 
of ourselves in such conditions and whether 
the worst nightmare we can think of is that 
a child of ours should have to suffer that 
fate. And if not our child, why any child? 
Are other children less innocent, less help- 
less, less deserving by some fatal congential 
flaw of a share in America’s abundance? 

But knowledge, understanding, convic- 
tion—these are only self-serving conceits 
until they are translated into action. 

The race problem—the Negro problem— 
and now, as identified in this report, the 
White problem—will be worked out only as 
the people who are the problem—which is 
all of us—participate in its solution. 

Paying taxes to support the necessary pro- 
grams is essential—but it isn’t enough. 

Voting for candidates who will in turn 
vote for the necessary programs is essen- 
tial—but it isn’t enough. 

The most important immediate necessity 
in this area is the adoption by the House of 
Representatives of the Fair Housing provi- 
sions which the Senate has now approved. 
For a Nation to receive the Civil Disorders 
Commission’s Report and then to reject this 
legislation would be unanswerable hypocrisy. 
If every person in this audience would com- 
mit himself tonight to do everything in his 
power to see to it that his Congressman voted 
right on this bill, then we would indeed have 
honored Sidney Hillman. But that wouldn’t 
be enough. 

This is a problem of human, individual 
relations—not essentially a legal problem— 
not essentially an economic problem—but a 
problem of individuals’ relationships with 
individuals. And its solution cannot be dele- 
gated to government or to policemen or to 
the law or to anyone else. 

Any suggestion that it is hard for the 
individual to know what to do, how to par- 
ticipate, is largely evasion. 

There is the simple thing of common de- 
cency—just the shared greeting, the friendly 
word and smile, the thanks for help, the 
natural social encounter. If this small change 
of good will could pass more freely both ways 
what a difference it would make. But not 
nearly enough. 

There is the chance today for any indi- 
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vidual—black or white—who really wants to, 
to take an active, significant part in the 
private, voluntary efforts now under way in 
every community in the country to make 
this not two societies, but one. 

I think, as just one illustrative instance, of 
the neighborhood and church groups who 
have undertaken voluntary desegregation of 
housing in their districts and then presided 
over it to prevent the kind of panic selling, 
often encouraged by less scrupulous real 
estate dealers, which makes desegregation 
into “that period between the arrival of 
the first Negro home-owner and the depar- 
ture of the last white.” Balance is possible. 
Citizens have worked at and achieved it. 
Could not a voluntary citizen movement of 
this kind in every big city match the new 
housing laws not with ill will, resentment 
and even worse race relations, but with a 
genuine achievement of acceptance and social 
solidarity? 

In education, one of the most successful 
innovations of the Poverty Programs has been 
the effects that can be achieved from volun- 
teer coaching: through Headstart, counsel- 
ling for high school children, working among 
drop-outs to get them either back to school 
or on to junior college. For any citizen with 
some energy and some teaching experience, 
here is a direct way of contributing to fewer 
barriers and more opportunities. Any break 
in the chain can set in motion a more gen- 
eral liberation. It sometimes takes supris- 
ingly little to release the bright spark of 
hope and curiosity in a young mind clob- 
bered to passivity by the cumulative evils 
of the underprivileged. 

Can we, over this next critical decade, 
change not only legislation but citizens’ re- 
actions to legislation? Can we pass from a 
formal rejection of apartheid to an active, 
dedicated rejection? Can we make equality 
not a begrudged nuisance but an operating 
ideal? 

No reports, no statutes, no laws can answer 
these questions any more than they can 
guarantee us our full flowering as a free 
society. They are limitations, guidelines, re- 
straints to prevent the worst. The citizens 
themselves can achieve the best. 

This is the challenge of the Commission’s 
Report—to move in time beyond the formal 
structures of a free society to one that is 
lived “in spirit and in truth.” 

I think the challenge is clear, but I think 
it’s going to take all the best that’s in us; 
for while it’s true that law can eliminate 
the worst abuses, it’s also true that citizens 
alone can accomplish the great results which 
we want to accomplish. 

Picking up a little of what George Meany 
said, I'm getting awful tired of speeches and 
everything else discussing only the somber 
side of everything that’s before us. 

I don’t think of that Report of the Civil 
Disorders Commission as an apocalyptic 
judgment upon the way we're going. Nor 
do I think that anybody really believes we 
are moving toward two societies. I think 
we all feel that it was a great thing we 
were warned of that danger and that the 
Commission’s report would have been a dis- 
service if it had been weaker. It would have 
done real injury. It would have been danger- 
ous. It would have done harm. Yet the hard- 
est thing for me to reconcile in my own 
mind is exactly what George Meany was 
saying: how in the world is it that we can 
get so troubled about so many things when, 
at the same time, we’re making so much 
progress on so many different fronts? 

I sometimes think that we're at the point 
we find ourselves in when, in a restaurant, 
somebody starts talking, then somebody 
starts talking a Uttle louder, until, finally, 
the noise in the room, is accelerated to bed- 
lam, just because somebody started talking 
a little bit louder. It seems to be a little that 
way today, as far as problems and troubles 
are concerned. 

I believe the fairest judgment is that more 
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progress has been made in the area that we're 
talking about in the last two years or the 
last five years than in the previous two cen- 
turies or the previous five centuries. I believe 
it’s fair and legitimate to take counsel of our 
gains, as well as of our problems and all that 
lies behind us. 

I know it’s sometimes hard. Some of you 
may know I had an experience just this last 
week with a group of boys coming into my 
office, when I wasn't there, and taking over 
the office, because they wanted approval of a 
$750,000 project. I'm not over being mad 
about it yet, but I hope there’s some way of 
resolving the situation equitably despite the 
youths’ approach, which makes it infinitely 
more complicated to look at it in a decent 
fashion. I hope III get over that affront— 
partly to my pride, partly to my personal 
property, by a group of boys and girls whose 
human rights have been kicked around for 
quite a long time. I don’t think it’s easy. 

Their manners were bad at my office that 
day. Some were out of school. Their teachers 
were up on the Hill filing their form of pro- 
test. I was away from the office engaged in 
trying to mediate an eight-month copper 
strike in which copper companies and copper 
unions, entirely within the law, have pressed 
their respective positions, even at the price 
of the country’s going without domestic 
copper for eight months. 

Now, these lines are a little fuzzy in my 
mind and they can’t be very clear to those 
kids. And yet with all of the depth of feeling 
about their actions, I can say I'm glad that 
it’s out im the open where we can deal with 
it, and that if those are the feelings and 
they’ve got to be stopped and there just 
can’t be any compromise with it, I'm glad 
we've got it out where we can work on it 
and find out what the right answer is. 

There must be both law and order and hu- 
man equity, and we won't get one without 
the other. Anybody who attends to only one 
of the two isn’t going to be very much help, 
and so I’m glad to see a problem of that kind 
come out where we can deal with it. 

I don’t feel in the least bit depressed about 
any of the problems, individually or even 
totally, that we face. I can’t think of any 
other time in history that I’d rather be alive. 
I can’t believe that there has ever been be- 
fore a larger opportunity to leave the world a 
little better than it was when we came into 
it. In my view, we can’t say that nothing is 
being gained. It seems to me that more is 
being gained than ever before. I'll close with 
the words of that native American Philos- 
opher, Pogo—the creation of Walt Kelly— 
who comes closer to putting his finger—or 
paw—on these points than anybody else I 
can think of. As “Pogo” said not too long 
ago, our problem is that we face “insur- 
mountable opportunity.” Well, you know, 
it’s about right. 

For the first time the human competence 
includes the capacity to perfect the ideal of 
life. Part of our trouble now is that suddenly, 
because we realize there is so much more that 
we could do, we stop measuring our gains by 
past achievements and, instead, measure 
them by what we realize is our capacity. 
We're faced, just exactly as “Pogo” said, with 
a problem of “insurmountable opportunity” 
and we're having the doggondest time facing 
up to it. 

On another day—and I hate to rely so 
much on a single source Pogo“ suggested 
in a paraphrase of a very old phrase, and 
one which seems to sum up the whole: “We 
have met the enemy and he is us.” 

Well, that means, among other things, 
that we are bound to win. I think Pogo had a 
smile on his face when he said that. I don't 
think he said it in despair. I find in the Re- 
port of the Civil Disorders Commission a 
presentation of insurmountable opportuni- 
ties which we're going to have trouble tak- 
ing advantage of, but an identification, too, 
of the fact that whatever enemy there is, is 
us and that’s the one enemy we can beat. 

Thanks very much. 
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Innovative Effects of the Alliance for 
Progress 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
I had the privilege of introducing Mr. 
Covey T. Oliver, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs and 
US. Coordinator, Alliance for Progress, 
to the Annual Institute on Recent In- 
novations in Business Transactions in 
Latin America. The meeting was held at 
the Statler Hilton Plaza Hotel in Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

In his informative and eloquent ad- 
dress, Mr. Oliver pointed out that Latin 
America is now enjoying an unprece- 
dented period of political stability di- 
rectly resulting from our Alliance efforts. 
This factor and other tremendous bene- 
fits which have come from the Alliance 
have produced great opportunities for 
the businessman. As Mr. Oliver says: 

Latin America today has achieved suffi- 


cient stability to justify detailed investiga- 
tion of long-term investment opportunities. 


Because of the significance of his ex- 
pert. views, I insert the text of his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp: 
INNOVATIVE EFFECTS OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 

PROGRESS 


(Address by Covey T. Oliver, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
and U.S. Coordinator, Alliance for Progress, 
to the Annual Institute on Recent Innova- 
tions in Business Transactions in Latin 
America, Statler Hilton Plaza Hotel, Miami, 
Beach, Fla., March 15, 1968) 


Personally, I should have liked nothing 
better than to have come to this meeting to 
give a professional paper as a man teaching a 
law school course on International Transac- 
tions Practice and to absorb from my 
brethren ideas and insights to pass on to my 
students. As it is, I do not have the time or 
the freedom to contribute specifically to your 
deliberations, although I am taking almost 
full advantage of my time here to learn from 
you. Here I have the generalist’s role; but it 
is not an unimportant one, because in it I 
can tell you why I think that what you are 
doing or preparing yourselves to do in coun- 
seling and guiding transnational business is 
of vital importance to the future of the na- 
tion and the hemisphere. 

Our current relations with American gov- 
ernments in our Home Hemisphere are de- 
fined by the revolutionary precepts and goals 
of the Alliance for Progress. Seven years ago, 
we and our allies made a new departure in 
our attitudes toward inter-American affairs. 
We devised and continue to devise innovative 
techniques to enable us to reach our goal of 
the total development of a continent and its 
peoples—a development that will bring all 
American nations into fruitful participation 
in the technological and scientific benefits 
now available to developed countries and at 
the same time bring a better life in stable, 
democratic societies to the millions in our 
hemisphere who have been neglected for 
centuries. 

Before we could accept the Alliance way, 
we in the United States had to rethink our 
national interest and recast our hemispheric 
role. It was necessary for us to be willing 
to become involved with our neighbors in 
closely-knit, continuous ways and to work 
with them on difficult problems, far beyond 
those of mutual defense which had drawn 
us together in the war years. Also, we had to 
come to see that the ills afflicting the ma- 
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jority of American nations would not be 
cured in time by “natural” or “normal” 
forces and efforts. Thus, the Alliance became 
the next great step after the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. In many ways it was a more 
significant, certainly a more difficult step for 
us to take. But it was an essential one. 

On their part, our Amerivan allies in de- 
velopment had to understand that their so- 
cieties were in urgent need of wide-ranging 
social, political and economic reform. They 
had to realize that unless this reform was 
initiated and supported by all sectors of 
their societies, public and private, the de- 
mand for change would degenerate into vio- 
lence that would threaten the peace and se- 
curity of the whole hemisphere. 

Inherent in the decision by the member 
nations of the Alliance to accept new roles 
to carry out the vast development plan was 
the realization that the intimate coopera- 
tion required would entail opening some key 
aspects of national affairs to transnational 
disclosure and consideration. Alliance na- 
tions realize that true collaboration for 
hemispheric development requires the estab- 
lishment of regional norms for self-help, 
mutually acceptable multinational super- 
vision of development projects, and uni- 
formly just treatment of foreign invest- 
ments, to mention just a few. It could al- 
most be said that the acceptance of this 
great change from national isolation has 
been the most innovative of all the revolu- 
tionary effects of the Alliance for Progress. 

Innovating in foreign affairs, as Secre- 
tary Rusk has pointed out, can be a risky 
business. Bold, new departures such as the 
Alliance for Progress bring new problems as 
well as new opportunities. 

Some of the new problems which chal- 
lenge the best minds the Alliance nations 
have available are: 

1, Increased dangers of misunderstanding 
as we move beyond traditional international 
relations into new relationships of intensive 
hemisphere involvement. 

An assertion energetically made in true 
belief that it is wholesome for development 
may be taken as a demand, or even as an 
ultimatum of sorts. Or, the idea may not 
be valid for the local condition but the 
proponent is uniformed or insensitive to this. 

2. Growing unrest as old, inequitable 
societal structures weaken and new systems 
have yet to take strong root. Can our nations 
advance fast enough to keep ahead of rising 
expectations resulting from our first efforts 
under the Alliance? 

3. The need to refine or redirect our goals 
and p as the Alliance moves on, in 
spite of inertia, bureaucratic and other. 

I am sure, however, that a quick glance at 
what we have already achieved during Phase 
I more than justifies a good measure of 
optimism that the Alliance will prevail. 

1, Latin America is now enjoying an un- 
precedented period of political stability 
directly resulting from our Alliance efforts. 
No nation in the area has suffered an extra- 
constitutional change of government for 
the past twenty-two months, compared to 
an average of three such changes annually 
for the preceding 36 years. 

2. Food production on a regional basis has 
kept pace with the fastest growing popula- 
tion in the world. 

3. More and better schools, new roads, 
burgeoning cooperatives and increased tech- 
nical competence built up during the first 
phase of the Alliance now enable our devel- 
oping neighbors to absorb and make better 
use of funds which can lead to even greater 
development rates and benefit greater num- 
bers of people. 

We are progressing. And, it must be remem- 
bered, many of our allies are advancing in 
the teeth of increased efforts by alien and 
alien-supported insurgents to impose tyran- 
nical systems by armed subversion, 
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Now, how does this revolutionary depar- 
ture called the Alliance for Progress relate 
to the entrepreneur, the American—and I 
mean Pan-American—businessman? 

First of all, the Alliance needs his total 
and sincere support for its premises and 
goals. Unlike the nostrums of demagogues, 
the Alliance does not ask one sector to bear 
the complete burden of development, nor 
does it contemplate forcing those who have 
the most to share their wealth indiscrimi- 
nately with those who have nothing. Sim- 
plistic redistribution is no solution. There 
must be greater productivity, more efficient 
exchanges of goods and servces, and more 
equitable sharing of total benefits. 

It is obvious that if the developing nations 
of our hemisphere are to advance on all 
fronts as quickly as possible—and they must 
do so very quickly—they cannot afford to 
alienate or destroy those very sectors which, 
for a number of reasons, have the greatest 
experience in national and international 
business and the most modern tools avail- 
able to the society. Rather, these advanced 
sectors must be brought fully into the de- 
velopment effort. 

It is accepted dogma in the violent revo- 
lutionary theories that anyone who bene- 
fitted significantly under the unjust societal 
structures of the past is a reactionary—a 
human barrier to true social reform in the 
Americas. Many, many—too many—who 
should be involved in the Alliance still be- 
lieve that those who have prospered are evil, 
selfish, uncaring. The burden of persuasion 
that this is not the case still lies with the 
well-off in poor societies. It must be met— 
and in those societies themselves—by precept 
and by example. 

While we must admit that such attitudes 
certainly do exist and must be overcome, 
it would be wrong and self-defeating to 
make the successful entrepreneur the pariah 
in our development scheme. Indeed, the 
Inter-American Council for Commerce and 
Production (CICYP), which lists among its 
members some of the most successful of 
Pan-American businessmen, is among the 
leaders of hemispheric organizations seeking 
ways to add their strength to our develop- 
ment efforts. 

That is the way it should be. That is the 
way it must be if the Alliance for Progress 
is to succeed. 

As our nations move into the institution- 
building and reform era (Phase II) of the 
Alliance and beyond to the economic inte- 
gration of more than twenty diverse econo- 
mies during Phase III, they will depend in- 
creasingly on the entrepreneur to provide 
the great investments and skills needed in 
industry, in agriculture and commerce. Busi- 
nessmen must help foresee and plan for the 
temporary inequalities and imbalances that 
will come with integration. Developing 
American countries must be able to count 
on private persons and entities to contribute 
new ideas, trained managers and technicians 
and new tools if they are to consolidate 
what they have already gained and build 
more rapidly toward total development. 

Many, probably most, of our Alliance allies 
still face two major problems in this regard. 
First they must be able to convince potential 
investors that their countries have acquired 
sufficient political and economic stability. 
Secondly, they must re-educate their own 
peoples to accept the fact that foreign capi- 
tal, when used wisely and justly, can play 
a crucial role in rapid national and regional 
development. 

In general, I believe that Latin America 
today has achieved sufficient stability to jus- 
tify detailed investigation of long-term in- 
vestment opportunities. I think this stability 
will continue to improve, even though we 
must expect occasional lapses. 

Perhaps less advance has been made on 
reaching a regional or even national con- 
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sensus on the proper role and fair treat- 
ment of foreign private capital. Too many, 
unfortunately, are willing to ignore more 
basic problems and heap the blame for stag- 
nation and failure on a visibly successful 
foreign investor. Yet, this too is changing. 
Today, for instance, nineteen of our Alliance 
partners have reached an investment guaran- 
tee agreement with this country to protect 
our investors from at least some of the major 
risks involved in investment in developing 
countries. 

The role I see for the foreign investor in 
Latin America is as new there as the Alliance 
approach is in international relations. 

The modern foreign investor should be 
willing to accept a development role. He 
should be willing to look beyond this year’s 
profit-and-loss sheets to consider the effect 
of his endeavors on national and regional 
development efforts. This, if successful, will 
increase many-fold his returns in the future. 
He must actively search for labor-intensive 
projects that will ease the great strain of 
underemployment in most areas as well as 
work to his own profit. He should explore and 
even suggest joint-ownership arrangements 
and managerial and technical training pro- 
grams that will add to the region’s pool of 
administrators and technicians. He must be 
willing to adjust to more effective enforce- 
ment of tax and other laws, as developing 
states improve their administrative capa- 
bilities. 

And perhaps most important of all, the 
foreign businessman working in Latin Amer- 
ica must find some way to inculcate into his 
Latin American counterpart at all levels a 
similar concern for the well-being of the 
community—a similar sense of responsibility 
for neighbors who are less fortunate. 

Perhaps you will have noted that for the 
past few minutes I have spoken of “foreign 
investors,” not “United States foreign in- 
vestors.“ I have done this, in part, because 
many of you serve the investment communi- 
ties of other countries as well. But I also 
want to make this point: most of what I have 
talked about as “revolution” in foreign in- 
vestment is not revolutionary for American 
investment at home. For our investors, par- 
ticipating in change in Latin America will 
not be as difficult as it will be for some 
others, because American business is the 
world’s most advanced on social as well as 
other fronts. As our own modern business 
viewpoints continue to move out from the 
home base into the Home Hemisphere, great 
new forces for betterment, comparable to 
those at work here, will be set in motion. 
The results will not always be the same in 
form as here; just think of what we can 
help add to total development as time goes 
on! I list just these: 

1. A keen sense of the importance of the 
modernization of the market process itself, 
including attention to the now largely 
neglected problems of almost medieval re- 
strictive trade practices; 

2. Private, non-sectarian philanthropy, 
still almost unknown in Latin America, ex- 
cept from North American sources; 

3. “Pure” research by business, with no 
immediate pay-out in mind; 

4. Business retirement systems; 

5. Customer and consumer relations; 

6. Quality control; 

7. Planning and systems management; 

8. The longer view ahead, including the 
economic integration of Latin-America; 

9. Widely-distributed stock ownership; 

10. Assumption of a fair share, justly de- 
termined, of the social costs of civilization; 

11. Decentralization of responsibility, so 
important in the public sector as well; 

12. “Corporate Democracy”, instead of 
“Tycoon Tyranny.” 

We in Government are trying to get more 
men and more ideas from our universities 
and “think tanks” on the vital social and 
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political fronts of the Alliance for Progress. 
In the meantime, we must think for our- 
selves, not only about helping inculcate 
“grass roots democracy” under Title IX of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, but also about 
nation and regionwide improvement possi- 
bilities. 

You can help greatly, even outside the im- 
portant field of economic development, for 
my twelve points above are also a part of 
social and political development. We in gov- 
ernment are required, for reasons we all 
must accept, to deal mainly with govern- 
ments in the development process. And pub- 
lic assistance inputs are marginal. There is 
so much, qualitatively as well as quantita- 
tively, that only you can do. 

Please keep trying—and try even harder! 


A National Health Insurance Plan 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to address the Health Claim 
Association of Greater New York re- 
cently at its annual seminar meeting in 
New York City. I hope my remarks will 
interest my colleagues as we begin the 
difficult task of reassessing the role of 
the Federal Government in improving 
the nation’s health care system. My 
speech follows: 

SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN S. ROSEN- 
THAL OF New YORK, BEFORE THE HEALTH 
CLAIM ASSOCIATION OF GREATER NEW YORE, 
AT THE PARK SHERATON HOTEL, NEW YORK 
Crry, Marcu 14, 1968 
I hope that I have understood correctly 

your invitation to me, as a Member of Con- 
gress, to address representatives of the health 
insurance industry. My concern tonight is 
for our common interest in improving our 
health care system. 

We all sense, I believe, that the federal 
government’s relation to the insurance in- 
dustry in general, and to its health insur- 
ance segment in particular, poses a paradox 
which must certainly confuse and con- 
found us all. 

Frankly, it confuses and confounds me. 
For example, we have in this country a legis- 
lative tradition that the regulation of in- 
surance is a matter reserved to 
the states. Yet the federal government is the 
carrier of the largest insurance program in 
the world—the Social Security System—with 
over 100 million participants. 

We have further a tradition that the pri- 
vate sector, including the health insurance 
industry, is best equipped to improve its 
operation by competition and cooperation 
among its representatives—yet the federal 
government is now sponsoring, even forcing, 
& major reexamination of private health in- 
surance programs. 

We have finally, to underline this paradox, 
persistent belief in this country that gov- 
ernment regulation of medicine is evil and 
to be avoided at any cost. Yet the federal 
government, partly through its role in medi- 
cal research, and partly because it focuses 
national concern on welfare, is the center 
today of a legislative and administrative fer- 
ment on our national health care which 
promises to have profound effects on every 
aspect of American medicine. 

Let me comment on each aspect of this 
paradox which involves you and me, as 
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representatives of private insurance, and the 
federal government, respectively. 

Our federal government's role in social wel- 
fare is a reluctant one. This country has 
never been a leader in social legislation and 
we are usually far behind other countries. 

Our approach to welfare issues—concely- 
Ing that word broadly—has been marked his- 
torically by three stages: 

First, the initial federal involvement in 
welfare issues comes late—and long after 
problems have been both clearly identified 
and well advanced in their threat to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Next, first stage federal legislation is basi- 
cally modest despite the cry for more drastic 
solutions, or perhaps because of it. 

In the final stage, after federal legislation 
is enacted, and despite predictions of disaster 
from those who oppose any federal interven- 
tion, we learn that the new programs are 
both too modest and irreversible. Then, the 
law is slowly broadened over successive years. 

These three stages—delayed response, mod- 
est legislation, and then strengthening 
amendments, can, for example, be found 
in the Social Security Act itself and in federal 
aid to education. I see in the present early 
stages of the federal approach to medical 
care the same patterns. 

If my view is correct, and if you are as 
perceptive as I know insurance people are, 
you will see lessons in applying this outline 
to future health care problems. 

Let me apply these three stages and see 
what we get: 

We are already well into stage one of 
identifying the crisis. Americans have been 
educated to accept their doctors and their 
medical services as the best in the world. 
Obvious discrepancies between this institu- 
tional advertising and one’s personal expe- 
rience were usually dismissed as exceptions. 
This lack of realism is now shattered by the 
frequency with which doctors themselves 
discuss our persistently inferior ratings in 
the crucial health indices: infant mortality 
and life expectancy. 

America ranks 21st among nations in life 
expectancy at birth for males. We are behind 
such nations as Malta, France and Spain, and 
much farther behind such medically- 
advanced countries as Denmark and Sweden. 

Our infant mortality rate is 18th among 
countries reported by World Health Organiza- 
tion, after such countries as Czechoslovakia 
and Taiwan. We could have over 40,000 young 
lives a year if we matched the health record 
of the Netherlands. 

These national averages, by their statistical 
nature, smother an even more damaging in- 
dictment: our medical services for the poor, 
for the Negro, and for the rural resident are 
much below those mediocre national averages. 

These great social and geographical dis- 
parities mean that metropolitan middle-class 
residents, disturbed and annoyed by over- 
crowded waiting rooms, delayed medical ap- 
pointments, and assembly-line examining 
and diagnosis techniques and treatment are 
relatively well-off compared to the simple 
lack of doctors and basic medical facilities 
endured by the poor. 

A presidential commission last year said 
that rural health service “is badly organized, 
under financed, rarely related to the needs 
of the individual or the family.” 

These assessments of our health care sys- 
tem were never secret. But the federal gov- 
ernment’s attention—including the Presi- 
dent’s—is now focussed on them. 

The President’s health care proposals of 
last week are another example of this new 
awareness, I can assure you that there will 
be even more sweeping recommendations 
made by Members of Congress. 

The American people and their Congress 
will no longer tolerate a system where their 
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tax dollars finance most medical research but 
have almost no Influence on a costly, unequal 
and inefficient health care system. They will 
wonder, as I do, why public funds for re- 
search are good but a public role in health 
care raises charges of socialism. 

Now we are about to enter the second 
stage in the pattern of welfare legislative 
history. We can anticipate that the laws 
passed by Congress will not put you—the 
private health insurance carriers—out of 
business, at least not this year. 

The laws we will pass will be modest com- 
pared to the health care problems I cited. 

But we should not forget the third stage 
of health care legislation still in the future: 
the federal government will, I believe, ex- 
pand and intensify its health care programs 
over the next 20 years so that none of us 
in this room will recognize that new system. 

Does this mean that your companies—in- 
sofar as they handle health insurance, and 
your jobs, will cease to exist m twenty 
years? 

Perhaps. If I had a son finishing his educa- 
tion this year, and if he had a job offer from 
one of your companies, my advice would be: 
Don’t go into that business unless you are 
prepared to rebuild it. 

Rebuilding means starting with something 
that exists and ending with something quite 
different. Are you prepared for such an ef- 
fort? Are you prepared, for example, not only 
to accept a compulsory health insurance 
program, as has been proposed in this state 
recently, but to create a plan to build and run 
such a system? 

Are you prepared to divert your enormous 
capital investments, for example, into group 
practice hospitals which you should help 
design and operate? 

Are you prepared to lobby for group prac- 
tice even at the cost of antagonizing some 
doctors and some state legislatures because 
you realize that more people can thus get 
better and cheaper medical care? 

I don’t expect. you to take my advice on 
your goals for the next two decades. I only 
suggest that you don’t settle for the lowest 
common denominator that any of you can 
agree on. 

Listen to these views from the report of 
last fall’s National Conference on Private 
Health Insurance: 

“A strong view developed that prepayment 
systems should not act to suppress or deter 
changes in the economics of paying for care— 
that the system should not limit payment to 
fee-for-service but admit alternatives such 
as capitation payments.” 

Or to this, from the same forthcoming 
report: 

“Private health insurance, which is paying 
over $10 billion a year for care provided by 
the nation’s health care industry, must ac- 
cept greater responsibility for fashioning the 
system it supports.” 

And to this: 

There was a consensus “that greater flex- 
ibility is needed in the methods by which 
public and private funds are merged in pay- 
ment-for-service.” 

My friends, these are radical thoughts for 
the insurance industry. I hope you are ready 
for this revolution. Frankly, many in Con- 
gress are not, but we are moving. If you ac- 
cept as a legislative model what has hap- 
pened in the past, you must be prepared to 
stay ahead of Congress and of the federal 
government in proposing changes in your 
field. ; 

You should learn from the example set by 
the American Medical Association. Don’t op- 
pose progressive legislation and then try to 


profit from its passage. The AMA did just 


that and has not yet, and may never, recover 
its prestige as a result. 
Let me propose a specific alternate course 
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for your industry. I suggest that you end 
the broad discussions about national com- 
prehensive health insurance plans. Forget 
the interesting but unproductive questions 
about their feasibility and desirability. 
Abandon also your fears that self-serving 
politicians may force the American people 
into some kind of national health insurance 
plan. 

Instead, do it yourself. Aside from the fed- 
eral government, only your industry has the 
experience to create a national health insur- 
ance plan. I need not underline the advan- 
tages for you if you initiate the effort. 

A national health insurance plan would 
have to take the measure of these problems: 

The urgent need for pre- and post-natal 
care for all American women; this consti- 
tutes the only recognized approach to reduc- 
tion of both infant and maternal mortality; 

The need for prepayment of medical 
charges. Health care coverage is not like 
accident or other casualty underwriting. We 
need a system of financing both the care 
itself, which everyone requires, and equally 
important, preventive medicine which is in- 
dispensable to the highest standards of 
health which this nation needs and deserves; 

Finally, a national health plan would pro- 
vide a mechanism for proper financing under 
controls, and under constant review, of the 
nation’s health care vendors. Unless health 
care faces the same cost-benefit approach 
which is accepted in other major endeavors, 
we will fall farther and farther behind in the 
race between health needs and health costs. 

Such a plan, from you, the experts, will 
attract attention both for your initiative 
and for the proposals themselves. What you 
recommend may not be the final result; but 
a solution may well be written without your 
participation if you resist the idea of a na- 
tional health insurance plan. 

A national health plan, insured by both 
public and private mechanisms, would reyo- 
lutionize our health care. It would make the 
products of our exquisitely refined and pol- 
ished research mechanism available to all 
Americans, It would reach into every ghetto 
of this country, into every mountain town, 
and into every isolated farm community with 
health protection. It would finance a pro- 
liferation of neighborhood health clinics, 
both urban and rural. It would provide des- 
perately needed competition for excellence 
among doctors. And it could provide a role 
for continuing participation by private car- 
riers. 

This plan is a vision today. But it will 
be fulfilled. The American people will no 
longer tolerate the view, expressed recently 
by the President of the AMA, that health care 
is a privilege and not a right. Nor will it tol- 
erate lower health care standards at in- 
creasingly higher prices. 

If the fee-for-service system isn’t working 
well, it must go, unless the nation’s insurers 
can control it. If the federal government 
must report to the people that there is no 
alternative to a completely government-run 
insurance plan, you can be sure we will not 
shrink from it. And if these prospects alarm 
you or the medical community, my answer is 
that you should respond with something 
better before our positions become fixed. 

My advice to you is to lead and not follow. 
If Congress is forced, by public indignation 
over an inadequate health care system, to act 
on its own, it will refashion it without your 
participation. It will become the reluctant 
dragon killer. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that Congress will reconstitute, in a 
sweeping way, the federal role in our health 
care system to match its considerable, and 
proper financing of medical research, 

If I am right in this assessment, and if 
you are responsive to your own progressive 
forces who ask only that you compete for 
excellence, we will both be around twenty 
years from now. 
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Hon. Edward S. Blackstone and the Right 
to Medical Treatment 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Edward S. Blackstone, my constituent, 
has just been reelected as president of the 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence. 

At their meeting on Monday, January 
8, he gave a very interesting address on 
the subject of The Fundamental Right 
to Medical Treatment,” which I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT TO MEDICAL 
‘TREATMENT 


Fellow Officers, Trustees of the Society, 
Members and Guests. On behalf of myself 
and my colleagues, I wish to thank you all, 
for the confidence expressed, to again head 
the Society for another year. Last year I had 
the privilege to address the members of the 
Society and I discussed the world's legal 
systems. 

Tonight I have chosen to present a dis- 
course of the fundamental right to medical 
treatment. Whether the individual has the 
right to deny medical treatment and/or sur- 
gery to his or her progeny. Should the court 
intervene? 

Frankly, the reason I have chosen this sub- 
ject, is because I received through the mail 
a publication called “Awake” dated May 
22, 1967 which is published by the Watch- 
tower Bible and Tract Society of New York, 
Inc., I also was alerted by the news item 
[Christian Scientist Guilty in death of her 
daughter]. A Massachusetts jury has found 
Mrs. X, a Christian Scientist guilty of man- 
slaughter in the death of her five year old 
daughter. It was the first case reported to 
have gone to trial (The AMA News, Aug. 28, 
1967). 

Mrs, X was tried in the death of her 
daughter, Lisa , who died on March 18, 
1967, apparently of pneumonia. Mrs, X did 
not call a physician, and instead relied upon 
prayer and the aid of a Christian Science 
practitioner. 

A few weeks ago there were leaflets passed 
out in the Streets just outside this Hospi- 
tal with this information: * * * [“Mrs. Y, 
Reader and Adviser on all problems. Has God 
given power to help all who are in need.. 
If you are sick or know any person who is; 
no matter what problem you may have, this 
gifted reader can and will help you.”] 

I shall only refer to the infant's natural 
right which is God given and to deny that 
child’s natural right is morally wrong. 
Morality is an objective matter and failure 
to do so is an invasion of its natural right; 
so that where there is a wrong there is a 
remedy and the law steps in, to right the 
wrong. 

In entering upon the discussion of the 
topic tonight, I want to make plain that I 
will only delve into the laws and legal in- 
terpretations and not as to the doctrines; 
philosophy; or religious implications of any 
religious belief, sect or cult that have been 
developed and promulgated. 

Attention is called to the preamble to the 
Constitution of the U.S. It might be well 
to cite it. 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Bless- 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our Poster- 
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ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

I want to emphasize “promote the general 
welfare,” in the State of New York under the 
provisions of the Revised Penal Law effective 
September 1, 1967 [§ 260.10 Endangering the 
Welfare of a Child]. A person is guilty of en- 
dangering the welfare of a child when: 

1. He knowingly acts in a manner likely to 
be injurious to the physical, mental or moral 
welfare of a child less than sixteen years 
old; or 

2. Being a parent, guardian or other per- 
son legally charged with the care or custody 
of a male child less than sixteen years old or 
of a female child less than eighteen years old, 
he fails or refuses to exercise reasonable dili- 
gence in the control of such child to prevent 
him from becoming a “neglected child,” a 
“Juvenile delinquent” or a “person in need of 
supervision,” as those terms are defined in 
articles three and seven of the family court 
act. 

Endangering the welfare of a child is a 
“Class A Misdeameanor“. 


§ 260.15 ENDANGERING THE WELFARE OF A 
CHILD: DEFENSE 

In any prosecution for endangering the 
welfare of a child, pursuant to section 260.10, 
based upon an alleged failure or refusal to 
provide proper medical care of treatment to 
an ill child, it is an affirmative defense that 
the defendant (a) is a parent, guardian or 
other person legally charged with the care or 
custody of such child; and (b) is a member 
or adherent of an organized church or reli- 
gious group the tenets of which prescribe 
prayer as the principal treatment for illness; 
and (c) treated or caused such 111 child to be 
treated in accordance with such tenets; pro- 
vided that the defendant may not avail him- 
self of this defense when he has violated the 
laws, rules or regulations relating to com- 
municable or reportable diseases and to sani- 
tary matters. 

However, § Defenses: Burden of Proof: 
[25,00] Penal Code: 

“2. When a defense declared by statute to 
be an ‘affirmative defense’ is raised at a trial, 
the defendant has the burden of establish- 
ing such defense by a preponderance of evi- 
dence.” [Laws of 1965, c. 1030 eff. Sept. 1, 
1967] 

In England under “Prevention of cruelty to 
Children Act” [1894] in The Queen v Senior. 
1 Queens Bench Division (Dec. 10, 1898) 283 
The prisoner was indicted and found guilty 
for the manslaughter of his child of eight or 
nine months. The child had died of diarrhoea 
and pneumonia * * *. The Medical evidence 
was that the child’s life would certainly have 
been prolonged, and in all probability saved; 
if medical assistance had been procured. Wills 
J. stated at Page 284 “The prisoner was a 
member of a sect called “The Peculiar People’: 
whose religious doctrines as to the treatment 
of sick people are certainly to the ordinary 
apprehension remarkable. They base them on 
the Epistle of James, chapter V, 14th and 
15th verses: “Is any sick among you? Let 
him call for the elders of the church; and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” They do not al- 
lege that medical aid is here expressly for- 
bidden, but say that to make use of it is to 
indicate a want of faith in the Lord. The 
learned judge inquired if they held that any 
other parts of the Scriptures—the Gospels, 
for instance—were of divine authority, and 
was answered that the Gospels certainly were 
so recognized. He also called attention to the 
fact that our Lord said, “They that are whole 
need not a physician; but they who are sick” 
(1), and asked why they thought that it 
could be wrong to consult a physician, if the 
sick man was pronounced on such authority 
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to need a physician. The answer was that 
the sickness here alluded to was moral sick- 
ness or sin and that the physician meant our 
Lord Himself. The learned judge inquired, 
further, if they held that it was wrong to give 
extra food, or wine, or brandy, to.a sick per- 
son, or to put an extra blanket on his bed if 
the weather were cold, or the nature of his 
sickness required him to be kept warm. The 
answer was, no, that they gave the sick every 
species of comfort and it appeared that the 
child had had much attention paid to its 
food and diet, though the medical witnesses 
did not think dietary altogether judicious, 
that it had had brandy administered. 

One of the leading cases in this State is 
People v. Pierson (1903) 176 N.Y. 201. The 
defendant, a father, was indicted of violation 
of § 288 of the Penal Law (1881) which is 
similar to the one cited under the revised 
Penal Law eff. Sept. 1, 1967; and I would like 
to quote from J. Haight’s opinion at page 
207, “We are brought to a consideration of 
what is meant by the term ‘medical attend- 
ance.’ Does it mean a regularly licensed phy- 
siclan, or may some other person render 
‘medical attendance’? The foundation of 
medical science was laid by Hippocrates in 
Greece five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. His discoveries, experiences and ob- 
servations were further developed and taught 
in the schools of Alexandria and Salerno, 
and have come down to us through all the 
intervening centuries, yet medicine as a 
science made but little advance in northern 
Europe for many years thereafter; practically 
none until the dawn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. After the adoption of Christianity by 
Rome and the conversion of the greater part 
of Europe, there commenced a growth of leg- 
ends of miracles connected with the lives of 
great men who became benefactors of hu- 
manity. Some of these have been canonized 
by the church, and are today looked upon by 
a large portion of the Christian world as 
saints who had miraculous power. The great 
majority of miracles recorded had reference 
to the healing of the sick through Divine 
intervention and so extensively was this be- 
lief rooted in the minds of the people that 
for a thousand years or more it was consid- 
ered dishonorable to practice physic or sur- 
gery. At the Lateran Council of the church, 
held at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, physicians were forbidden, under pain 
of expulsion from the church, to undertake 
medical treatment without calling in a 
priest; and as late as two hundred and fifty 
years thereafter Pope Pius V renewed the 
command of Pope Innocent by enforcing the 
penalties. The curing by miracles, or by in- 
terposition of Divine power, continued 
throughout Christian Europe during the en- 
tire period of the Middle Ages, and was the 
mode of treating sickness recognized by the 
church. This power to heal was not con- 
fined to the Catholics alone, but was also in 
later years invoked by Protestants and by 
rulers. We are told that Henry VIII, Queen 
Elizabeth, the Stuarts, James I and Charles 
I, all possessed the power to cure epilepsy, 
scrofula and other diseases known as the 
king’s evil; and there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that Charles II, the most thorough 
debauchee who ever sat on the English 
throne, possessed this miraculous gift in a 
marked degree, and that for the purpose of 
effecting cures he touched nearly a hundred 
thousand persons. 

With the commencement of the eighteenth 
century a number of important discoveries 
were made in medicine and surgery which 
effected a great change in public sentiment, 
and these have been followed by numerous 
discoveries of specifics in drugs and com- 
pounds, These discoveries have resulted in 
the establishment of schools for experiments 
and colleges throughout the civilized world 
for the special education of those who have 
chosen the practice of medicine for their pro- 
fession. These schools and colleges have gone 
a long way in establishing medicine as a 
science, and such it has come to be recog- 
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nized in the law of our land. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century the custom of 
calling upon practitioners of medicine in 
case of serious illness had become quite gen- 
eral in England, France and Germany, and, 
indeed, to a considerable extent throughout 
Europe and in this country. From that time 
on the practice among the people of engag- 
ing physicians has continued to increase 
until it has come to be regarded as a duty, 
devolving upon persons having the care of 
others, to call upon medical assistance in 
ease of serious illness, * * * In England the 
first statute upon the subject to which our 
attention has been called was that of 31 and 
32 Vict. chapter 122, section 37, which made 
it the duty of persons having the care of 
infants to provide them with “medical 
aid.” . +. 

Formerly, no license or certificate was re- 
quired of a person who undertook the prac- 
tice of medicine. A certificate or diploma 
of an incorporated medical college was 
looked upon by the public as furnishing the 
necessary qualification for a person to en- 
gage in the practice of such profession. The 
result was that many persons engaged in the 
practice of medicine who had acquired no 
scientific knowledge with reference to the 
character of diseases or of the ingredients of 
drugs that they administered, some of whom 
imposed upon the public by purchasing 
diplomas from fraudulent concerns and ad- 
vertising them as real. This resulted in the 
adoption of several statutes upon the subject, 
The first statute to which we call attention is 
chapter 513 of the Laws of 1880, in which 
every person, before commencing to practice 
physic and surgery, is required to procure 
himself to be registered in the office of the 
clerk of the county where he intends to prac- 
tice, giving the authority under which he 
claims the right to engage in the profession, 
either by diploma or license, and making a 
violation of the provisions of the act a mis- 
demeanor. Although this statute was an 
amendment of chapter 746 of the Laws of 
1872, it is the first statute that we have 
found which prohibits the practice of mats 
cine by any other than a person 
a diploma from a medical college 8 
upon him the degree of doctor of medicine, or 
a certificate from the constituted authorities 
giving him the right to practice. * * We 
think, therefore, that the medical attendance 
required by the Code is the authorized medi- 
cal attendance prescribed by the statute, and 
this view is strengthened from the fact that 
the third subdivision of this section of the 
Code requires nurses to report certain con- 
ditions of infants under two weeks of age 
“to a legally qualified practitioner of medi- 
cine of the city, town or place where such 
child is being cared for,” thus particularly 
specifying the kind of practitioner recognized 
by the statute as a medical attendant. 

The remaining question which we deem it 
necessary to consider is the claim that the 
provisions of the Code are violative of the 
provisions of the Constitution, article 1, sec- 
tion, 3, which provides that “The free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, shall forever be allowed in this state to 
all mankind; and no person shall be ren- 
dered incompetent to be a witness on ac- 
count of his opinions on matters of religious 
belief; but the liberty of conscience hereby 
secured shall not be so construed as to ex- 
cuse acts of licentiousness, or justify prac- 
tices inconsistent with the peace or safety of 
this state.” The peace and safety of the state 
involves the protection of the lives and health 
of its children as well as the obedience to 
its laws. Full and free enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship is guaranteed but acts 
which are not worship are not. A person 
cannot, under the guise of religious belief, 
practice polygamy and still be protected from 
our statutes constituting the crime of 
bigamy. He cannot, under the belief or pro- 
fession of belief that he should be relieved 
from the care of children, be excused from 
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punishment for slaying those who have been 
born to him. Children when born into the 
world are utterly helpless, having neither the 
power to care for, protect or maintain them- 
selves, They are exposed to all the ills to 
which flesh is heir, and require careful nurs- 
ing, and at times, when danger is present, 
the help of an experienced physician. But 
the law of nature, as well as the common law, 
devolves upon the parents the duty of caring 
for their young in sickness and in health, and 
of doing whatever may be nec for their 
care, maintenance and preservation, includ- 
ing medical attendance if necessary, and an 
omission to do this is a public wrong which 
the state, under its police powers, may pre- 
vent. The legislature is the sovereign power 
of the state. It may enact laws for the main- 
tenance of order by prescribing a punishment 
for those who transgress., While it has no 
power to deprive persons of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, it may, 
in case of the commission of acts which are 
public wrongs or which are destructive of pri- 
vate rights, specify that for which the pun- 
ishment shall be death, imprisonment or the 
forfeiture of property. (Burker v. People, 3 
Cow. 686-704; Lawton v. Steele, 119 N.Y. 226- 
236; Thurlow v. Commonwealth of Mass., 5 
How [U.S.] 504-583). 

We are aware that there are people who 
believe that the Divine power may be in- 
voked to heal the sick, and that faith is all 
that is required. There are others who believe 
that the Creator has supplied the earth, na- 
ture’s storehouse, with everything that man 
may want for his support and maintenance, 
including the restoration and preservation of 
his health, and that he is left to work out his 
own salvation, under fixed natural laws. 
There are still others who believe that Chris- 
tlanity and science go hand in hand, both 
proceeding from the Creator; that science 
is but the agent of the Almighty through 
which he accomplishes results, and that both 
science and Divine power may be invoked to- 
gether to restore diseased and suffering hu- 
manity. But, sitting as a court of law for the 
purpose of construing and determining the 
meaning of statutes, we have nothing to do 
with these variances in religious beliefs and 
have no power to determine which is correct. 
We place no limitations upon the power 
of the mind over the body, the power of faith 
to dispel disease, or the power of the Supreme 
Being to heal the sick. 

It might be well to refer to the two amend- 
ments of the U.S. Constitution that the 
Jehovah Witnesses, Christian Science Practi- 
tioners allude to: 

“AMENDMENT [1] 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tition the Government for redress of griev- 
ances.” 

“AMENDMENT XIV 


“SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

De Paul Review [1960] at page 272: 

“Religious belief as guaranteed by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States is not an abso- 
lute right. It is the right to worship as one 
pleases, but does not extend to practices in- 
consistent with the safety or peace of the 
state which includes the protection of the 
lives and health of its children. In Reynolds 
v. United States 98 U.S. 145 (1878) the court 
held that a party’s religious belief cannot be 
accepted as a justification for his commit- 
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ting an overt act made criminal by the law 
of the land. Prince v. Massachusetts 121 U.S. 
158 (1944).” 

Chief Justice Waite delivered the opinion 
of the court at page 250: 

“So here, as a law of the organization of 
society under the exclusive dominion of the 
United States, it is provided that plural mar- 
riages shall not be allowed, Can a man excuse 
his to the contrary because of his 
religious belief? To permit this would be to 
make the professed doctrines of religious be- 
Mef superior to the law of the land, and in 
effect to permit every citizen to become a law 
unto himself. Government could exist only 
in name under such circumstances. In Reyn- 
olds v. U.S. (1878) 98 U.S. 245. 

Raleigh Fitkin, Paul Morgan Memorial 
Hospital v. Anderson (1964) 42 N.J. 422: 

“Per curlam. The plaintiff hospital brought 
an action in the Chancery Division of the 
Superior Court seeking authority to admin- 
ister blood transfusions to the defendant 
Willimina Anderson in the event that such 
transfusions should be necessary to save her 
life and the life of her unborn child. The 
child is quick, the pregnancy hana beyond 
the 32nd week. Mrs. Anderson had notified 
the hospital that she did not wish blood 
transfusions for the reason that they would 
be contrary to her religious conviction as a 
Jehovah’s Witness. The evidence establishes 
a probability that at some point in the preg- 
nancy Mrs, Anderson will hemorrhage se- 
verely and that both she and the unborn 
child will die unless a blood transfusion is 
administered. 

“[1.2] The trial court held that the Ju- 
‘diciary could not thus intervene in the case 
of an adult or with respect to an unborn 
child. Because of the likely emergency we 
directed immediate argument of the hos- 
pital’s appeal. At the argument we were ad- 
vised that Mrs. Anderson left the hospital 
yesterday against the advice of the attending 
physician and the hospital. It is doubtful 
whether the hospital has a remaining interest 
but the parties request the court to deter- 
mine the issues and since it is likely that the 
matter would arise again at the instance of 
an interested party we have decided to do so. 

“[3] In State v. Perricone, 37 N.J. 463 
(1962), we held that the State’s concern for 
the welfare of an infant justified blood trans- 
fusions notwithstanding the objection of its 
parents who were also Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and in Smith v. Brennan, 31 N.J. 353 (1960), 
we held that a child could sue for injuries 
negligently inflicted upon it prior to birth. 
We are satisfied that the unborn child is en- 
titled to the law's protection and that an ap- 
propriate order should be made to insure 
blood transfusions to the mother in the 
event that they are necessary in the opinion 
of the physician in charge at the time. 

“We have no difficulty in so deciding with 
respect to the infant child. The more difficult 
question is whether an adult may be com- 
pelled to submit to such medical procedures 
when necessary to save his life. Here we think 
it is unnecessary to decide that question in 
broad terms because the welfare of the child 
and the mother are so intertwined and in- 
separable that it would be impracticable to 
attempt to distinguish between them with 
respect to the sundry factual patterns which 
may develop. The blood transfusions (includ- 
ing transjusions made necessary by the de- 
livery) may be administered if necessary to 
save her life or the life of her child, as the 
physician in charge at the time may deter- 
mine. In the Prince case: (321 U.S. at 166, 
170). 

“The right to practice religion freely does 
not include liberty to expose the community 
or child to communicable disease or the lat- 
ter to ill health or death. * * * Parents may 
be free to become martyrs themselves, But it 
does not follow they are free, in identical 
circumstances, to make martyrs of their chil- 
dren before they have reached the age of full 
and legal discretion when they can make that 
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choice for themselves.” In the interest of 
Kenneth Clark, 8 (1962) Court of Common 
Pleas, Ohio, 185 H.E.2d.128. 

51 5. The Biblical passages relied on to 
require vacation of the Court’s emergency 
order were as follows: Genesis 9: 3, 4; Leviti- 
cus 3:17; 17: 14: Deuteronomy 12: 23; Acts 
15; 28, 29. To a layman unversed in the seem- 
ingly esoteric art of theological interpreta- 
tion of the 17th century English version of 
ancient Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, these 
passages are, to say the least, somewhat ob- 
seure. They have to do with blood and the 
eating or taking thereof. Blood transfusion 
as administered by modern medicine was 
unknown to the authors of these cryptic 
dicta. Had its beneficent effects been known 
to them, it is not unlikely some exception 
would have been made in its favor especially 
by St. Luke who is said to have been a 
physician. 

“But in our humble civil court we must 
confine ourselves to the civil law of the 
State. > 

“But this right of theirs ends where some- 
body else's right begins. Their child is a 
human being in his own right, with a soul 
and body of his own. He has rights of his 
own—the right to live and to grow up with- 
out disfigurement. 

“The child is a citizen of the State. While 
he ‘belongs’ to his parents, he belongs also 
to his State, Their rights in him entail many 
duties, Likewise the fact the child belongs 
to the State imposes upon the State many 
duties. Chief among them is the duty to 
protect his right to live and to grow up with 
a sound mind in a sound body, and to brook 
no interference with that right by any person 
or organization. 

“When a religious doctrine espoused by the 
parents threatens to defeat or curtail such a 
right of their child, the State's duty to step 
in and preserve the child’s right is immedi- 
ately operative. 

“To put it another way, when a child’s 
right to live and his parents’ religious belief 
collide, the former is paramount, and the 
religious doctrine must give way.” 

Thus, we have seen that we live in a secu- 
lar society; the State, not only in the United 
States of America, but also in England— 
[zealously guards] the “general welfare” of 
its children against parents; whose so-called 
interpretation of the Scriptures of the Holy 
Bible conflicts with its laws, rules or 
regulations. 


Gardner on Dissent 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, John W. 
Gardner has departed from his position 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Typical of the service he performed for 
this Nation as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet are the following remarks 
he made in an article which appeared in 
the New Leader. 

I include Mr. Gardner’s comments at 
this point in the Recorp: 

THE PERFECTIBILITY OF AMERICA?—NATION 
VIEWED ON “ROLLER COASTER OF ASPIRATION 
AND DISILLUSIONMENT” 

(By John W. Gardner) 


(John W. Gardner, to leave his post as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
March 1.) 

The modern belief that man’s institutions 
can accomplish just about anything he 


wants, when he wants, has led to certain 
characteristic contemporary phenomena. One 
is the bitterness and anger that occurs when 
high hopes turn sour. No observer of the 
current scene has failed to note the cyni- 
cism prevalent today toward all leaders, all 
Officials, all social institutions. That cyni- 
cism is led by the rage of people who ex- 
pected too much in the first place and got too 
little in the end. 

While aspirations are healthy in them- 
selves, soaring hope followed by rude dis- 
appointment is a formula for trouble. It 
breeds leaders whose whole stock in trade is 
to exploit first the aspirations and then the 
disappointment. These men profit on both 
the ups and the downs of the market. 

The roller coaster of aspiration and dis- 
illusionment is amusing to the extreme con- 
servative, who thought the high hopes silly 
in the first place. It gives satisfaction to the 
Left-wing nihilist who thinks the whole sys- 
tem should be brought down anyway. It is a 
gold mine for mountebanks willing to 
promise anything and exploit every emotion. 
And it is a devastating whipsaw for serious 
and responsible leaders. 

This leaves us with crucial and puzzling 
questions of public policy. How can we make 
sluggish institutions more responsive to hu- 
man need and to the requirements of change? 
How can we mobilize our resources to meet 
the crises ahead? 

How can we preserve our aspirations (the 
essence of social betterment) and at the 
same time develop the toughness of mind 
and spirit to face the fact that there are no 
easy victories? How can we make people 
understand that if they expect all good 
things instantly they will destroy every- 
thing? How do we tell them that they must 
maintain unrelenting pressure on their so- 
cial institutions to accomplish beneficial 
change but must not, in a fit of rage, destroy 
those institutions? How can we caution 
them against exploitative leaders, leaders 
lustful for power or for the spotlight, leaders 
caught in their own vanity or emotional in- 
stability, leaders selling extremist ideologies? 
How can we diminish the resort to violence? 

Violence cannot build a better society, No 
society can live in constant and destructive 
tumult, We will have either a civil order in 
which discipline is internalized in the breast 
of each free and responsible citizen, or sooner 
or later we will have repressive measures de- 
signed to re-establish order. The anarchist 
plays into the hands of the authoritarian. 
Those of us who find authoritarianism re- 
pugnant have a duty to speak out against 
all who destroy civil order. The time has 
come when the full weight of community 
opinion should be brought to bear on those 
who break the peace or seek to force deci- 
sions through mob action, or those who by- 
pass established democratic procedures in 
favor of coercive demonstrations, 

Dissent is an element of dynamism in our 
system. It is good that men expect much 
of their institutions, and good that their 
aspirations for improvement are ardent. But 
the elements of dynamism must have stabi- 
lizing counterparts. One is a tough-minded 
recognition that the fight for a better world 
is a long one, a recognition that retains high 
hopes while it immunizes against childish 
collapse or destructive rage in the face of 
disappointment. The other is an unswerving 
commitment to keep the public peace. 

We also need something else. An increas- 
ing number of very bright and able people 
must become involved in the development 
of public policy. Ours is a difficult and ex- 
hilarating form of government, not for the 
faint of heart, not for the tidy-minded, and 
in these days of complexity, not for the stu- 
pid. America needs men and women who can 
bring to government the highest order of 
intellect, social motivations sturdy enough 
to withstand setbacks, and a resilience of 
spirit equal to the frustrations of public life 
and the difficulties of the days ahead. 
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A Guide to Speedy Mail Service for Our 


Servicemen Overseas 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
Special concerns with regard to our mili- 
tary commitment in Vietnam is the 
necessity for the best possible mail serv- 
ice for our gallant servicemen. 

Twice I have traveled to Vietnam to 
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see for myself the provisions over there 
for handling the mail. I must say that 
there was a big improvement between my 
two visits. 

Most important in handling service- 
men’s mail after it reaches the mailbox 
is proper preparation of the mail by the 
sender. Such preparation can save a lot 
of delays and other frustrations on both 
ends. 

I commend to my colleagues a new 
pamphlet which has been prepared by 
the Post Office Department for free 
distribution in some 40,000 post offices 
and branches across the Nation. 


March 19, 1968 


“Mail for Servicemen: A Guide for 
Speeding Service” is a handy pamphlet 
that clearly explains the rules and rates. 

There are details on the three services 
for airlifting parcels at rates the aver- 
age family can afford, the speedy service 
now available for newspapers and news 
magazines to most overseas bases, the 
special rates for books and other ed- 
ucational materials, and how to mail 
sound-recorded personal messages. 

Referring to the new services avail- 
able, Postmaster General O’Brien said 
he hopes the new “guide will help more 
American families be familiar with these 
services and use them.” 


SENATE—Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by Hon. ALBERT 
Gore, a Senator from the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, our Father, from the tumult of an 
angry, agitated world, we seek the sanc- 
tuary of Thy presence, not that we may 
escape from the world, but that we may 
turn to the perplexing maze of its 
tangled problems with strong spirits and 
quiet minds. 

From the shams and shadows of these 
days, we pray for strength for our bur- 
dens, wisdom for our problems, insight 
for our times, and vision which sets our 
eyes on far horizons. And, above all and 
in all, undergird our faith with the con- 
quering assurance that— 


Under the shadow of Thy throne still 
may we dwell secure, 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, and our 
defense is sure. 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1968. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ALBERT Gore, a Senator from 
the State of Tennessee, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GORE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings on Monday, March 18, 1968, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 16, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2419) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
with respect to the development of cargo 
container vessels, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Lt. Gen. 
Jack G. Merrell (major general, Regular 
Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to be as- 
signed to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent, in the grade of general while so 
serving, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in relation to the transaction 
of routine morning business be limited 
to 3 minutes, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following committee and subcommittees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today: 

The Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Ex- 
penditures of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution of the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the extraordi- 
nary contractual adjustments and actions 
taken under project stabilization agreements, 
during the calendar year 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report on the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY or Do- 
MESTIC BANKS TO PAY INTEREST ON TIME DE- 
POSITS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AT RATES 
DIFFERING FROM THOSE APPLICANTS TO DO- 
MESTIC DEPOSITORS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to extend the authority of domestic 
banks to pay interest on time deposits of 
foreign governments at rates differing from 
those applicable to domestic depositors (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN NUMBER OF OFFICERS 

FOR THE Coast GUARD 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Transportation, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to increase the limita- 
tion on number of officers for the Coast Guard 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO CONFLICTS 
OF INTEREST, WITH RESPECT TO MEMBERS OF 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA COUNCIL 
A letter from the Attorney General of the 

United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to amend title 18, United 
States Code, relating to conflicts of interest, 
with respect to the members of the District 
of Columbia Council (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
PROPOSED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ZONING 
LEGISLATION 


A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend “An act providing for 
the zoning of the District of Columbia and 
the regulation of the location, height, bulk, 
and uses of buildings and other structures 
and of the use of land in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 20, 1938, as amended (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on omission of facilities for 
metering electricity in individual dwelling 
units proposed to reduce construction costs 
of low-rent public housing projects, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


ANNUAL AUDIT OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Board 
of Directors, the Foundation of the Federal 
Bar Association, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual audit of the association for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1967 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF Boys’ 
CLUBS OF AMERICA 

A letter from the president, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of an audited financial statement of 
the club for the year ended December 31, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A joint resolution of the legislature of the 

State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Relative to federal participation in aid to 
families with dependent children pro- 
gram 
“Whereas, After June 30, 1968, the federal 

government will not participate in aid to 

families with dependent children payments 
to children under 18 years of age on aid be- 
cause of the absence of a parent, beyond 
those represented by the proportion of such 
children to the state's total child population 

under 18 years of age as of January 1, 1968; 

and 


“Whereas, Any increase in the number of 
children under 18 years on such aid without 
a proportionate increase in the state’s total 
child population under 18 years of age after 
June 30, 1968, would place the entire finan- 
cial burden for such increase on the state 
and counties; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to rescind 
the recent legislation limiting the federal 
government after June 30, 1968, from partici- 
pating in aid to families with dependent 
children payments to children under 18 years 
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of age on aid because of the absence of a par- 
ent, beyond those represented by the propor- 
tion of such children to the state's total child 
population under 18 years of age as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1968; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, Lodge No. 487, Binghamton, 
N.Y., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to declare the Garibaldi-Meucci Memorial 
Museum, Staten Island, N-Y., a national his- 
torical landmark; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JANUARY 1968 
ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRES- 
IDENT—STATEMENT OF COMMIT- 
TEE AGREEMENT, MINORITY AND 
OTHER VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1016) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Employment Act of 1946, section 5(b) (3), 
requires that the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, not later than March 1 of each 
year, shall file a report containing its 
findings and recommendations with re- 
spect to each of the main recommenda- 
tions made by the President in the Eco- 
nomic Report. This year the date for 
filing the committee’s report was ex- 
tended to March 22 by Public Law 90-250, 
dated January 24. 

I therefore submit, from the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, a report entitled “1968 
Joint Economic Report,“ and ask unani- 
mous consent that this report may be 
printed together with the statement of 
committee agreement, minority and 
other views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3185. A bill for the relief of Antoni de 
Januszkowski and Maurice Lemee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, METCALF: 

S. 3186. A bill to provide for Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of improvements to 
streets and appurtenant facilities at the 
Army Reserve facilities in Helena, Mont.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, and Mr. Moss): 

S. 3187. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, in order 
to authorize loans under such act to be 
made in the territory of Guam without re- 
gard to certain limitation prescribed by such 
act; to the Committee on Agriculture and 


By Mr. ALLOTT: 
S. 3188. A bill for the relief of Michael D. 


Manemann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 


S. 3189. A bill for the relief of Frank Shih- 
Heng Cheng; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho: 

S. 3190. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Anchastequi; 

S. 3191. A bill for the relief of Pablo Garay: 
and 

S. 3192. A bill for the relief of Jose Ma- 
guregui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to designate 
April 21-27, as “Discover America Vacation 
Planning Time”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 155— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO DESIGNATE APRIL 
21-27 AS “DISCOVER AMERICA 
VACATION PLANNING TIME” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution designating the period 
April 21-27, 1968, as “Discover America 
Vacation Planning Time.” This joint 
resolution would encourage Americans 
and citizens from abroad to enjoy the 
opportunities for travel within the 
United States. It recognizes the value 
both as an economic force and as a 
means of appreciating our national herit- 
age. And it stresses the need for thought- 
ful planning to achieve a meaningful 
“Discover America” vacation. 

On this occasion there is one point 
that should be made: America is worth 
discovering. Every region of this coun- 
try has magnificent natural wonders, in- 
spiring historical landmarks, and fasci- 
nating cities and towns. We have an out- 
standing transportation system and some 
of the world’s best facilities and services. 
No one should take this for granted, and 
no one should pass up the opportunities 
that are awaiting the well-prepared va- 
cationing traveler. 

Americans love to travel. During the 
summer, on our highways and around 
our great travel attractions, citizens from 
every State mingle in the adventure of 
travel. Proof of this is seen in the com- 
mingling of auto license plates from 
every State. 

We are also a major travel attraction 
to visitors from foreign nations. In 1967, 
we hosted nearly 1.5 million business and 
pleasure visitors from abroad. In addi- 
tion, 423,000 visitors came to see us from 
Mexico and an estimated 7 million from 
Canada. 

Certainly we see a lot of vacation 
travel here in America, and we are better 
off because of it. Even so, we need a Dis- 
cover America resolution. First, we need 
it because planning is necessary to make 
the best use of the facilities and services 
available; second, because far too many 
Americans have not yet really discovered 
this great country of ours. Further, this 
very resolution can go far in stimulating 
travel related companies and organiza- 
tions to tie-in with a supporting travel 
promotion campaign which will have 
added significance in view of the Na- 
tion’s balance-of-payments travel deficit. 

I do not think any one will argue with 
the fact that planning pays off in long- 
remembered vacation experiences. But 
let us look at the second reason for this 
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resolution; the limited travel of many 
Americans within their own country. 

In an annual publication of travel 
statistics in America, Mr. William D. 
Patterson said that 80 million Americans 
2 no holiday or business trip of any 

d. 

This disturbing figure was underlined 
in testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on February 29, 
1968, by Robert E. Short, chairman of 
Discover America. He cited the findings 
of his organization that from the stand- 
point of our travel habits, that we were 
divided into four distinct regions and 
that too few of our citizens move from 
region to region. He stated that more 
people left the northeastern part of the 
country for foreign destinations than 
the number who found their way from 
that region across the Rocky Mountains. 
The reverse proposition was equally 
true: many more people traveled out of 
the country from the West than within 
the country from the West to the East. 

Mr, Short also cited the limited move- 
ment of our people between the North 
and the South. But what surprised me 
most was what he had to say about our 
travel habits on a smaller scale. Accord- 
ing to a “Discover America” survey, over 
half of our people have never been fur- 
ther away from home than 200 miles. 
Over half of them have never stayed 
overnight in a hotel. And less than 20 
percent of the people have ever flown 
on a commercial airliner. 

I have called attention to these figures 
to show the tremendous potential for en- 
larging the travel experience of millions 
of Americans. Beyond that, there are 
millions of potential visitors in foreign 
lands waiting for the opportunity to 
come and see us. 

I hope that this information will pro- 
mote more beneficial travel to and within 
our Nation. America is waiting to be dis- 
covered again and again by those who 
will plan now. I urge the prompt approv- 
al of the “Discover America Vacation 
Planning Time” joint resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution wlll be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 155) to 
designate April 21-27, as “Discover 
America Vacation Planning Time,” in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
mame of the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1567) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961, as amended, to 
provide an alternate method of making 
loans for acquisition and improvements 
of the farm, needed by farm families, in- 
cluding young farmers, and to provide 
borrower family with adequate stand- 
ards of living and the consumer with 
reasonable prices for dairy and other 
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agricultural products, as well as to main- 
tain and improve national health; and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] be added as 
a cosponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 150) to designate the month of May 
1968 as “National Arthritis Month.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted or reported and referred as indi- 
cated: 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 3185 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
267); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 267 


Resolved, That S. 3185 entitled “A bill for 
the relief of Antoni de Januszkowski and 
Maurice Lemee” together with all accom- 
panying papers is hereby referred to the 
chief commissioner of the Court of Claims 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28, United States Code, for further proceed- 
ings in accordance with applicable law. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 3188 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 268); which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. Res. 268 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3188) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Michael D. Mane- 
mann”, now pending in the Senate, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the chief commissioner of the 
Court of Claims, and the chief commissioner 
of the Court of Claims shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code, and to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


SENATORIAL STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 629 

Mr. CLARE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide stand- 
ards of conduct for Members of the Sen- 
ate and officers and employees of the 
Senate, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 630 


Mr. CANNON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate Resolution 266, supra, which were or- 
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dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. : 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 631 THROUGH 633 


Mr. CURTIS submitted three amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate Resolution 266, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 634 


Mr. MUNDT submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate resolution 266, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS Nos. 635 AND 636 


Mr. DODD submitted two amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
resolution 266, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
INTERNATIONAL GRAINS AR- 
RANGEMENT OF 1967 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the ad hoc 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations appointed to consider the 
International Grains Arrangement—an 
ad hoc subcommittee which I chair—will 
begin hearings on the Arrangement on 
Tuesday, March 26. Under Secretary of 
Agriculture John A. Schnittker and Am- 
bassador William M. Roth, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, will testify on March 26 
and, if necessary, on March 27. Other 
witnesses will be heard on April 4 and, 
if necessary, on April 5 as well. 

The hearing on March 26 will begin 
at 11 a.m. The hearings on other days 
will begin at 10 a.m. All hearings will be 
held in room 4221, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Individuals wishing to testify, who 
have not already communicated with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, should 
contact Mr. Arthur M. Kuhl, chief clerk 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


SUPPORT OF AMERICA’S LABOR 
MOVEMENT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS HAS NEVER WAV- 
ERED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
rights embodied in the human rights 
conyentions on forced labor, political 
rights of women, freedom of association 
and genocide are as native to America 
as the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Much of the energy and 
support for the United Nations itself 
came from the United States. The per- 
son who had the most influence in fram- 
ing the U.N.’s Declaration of Human 
Rights was a great American—Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

This pattern of American inspiration 
of and leadership in the fight for hu- 
man rights is clearly seen in the history 
of the Convention on Forced Labor. 

This convention is a direct outgrowth 
of an inquiry initiated by the American 
Federation of Labor with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. The A.F. of L., in 1947, asked for 
a complete investigation concerning 
forced labor and the consideration of 
action to abolish it. 
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Labor’s support for this and other 
human rights conventions has been 
continuous. Jacob Clayman, the admin- 
istrative director, Industrial Unions De- 
partment, testified last spring for the 
AFL-CIO before the Dodd subcommittee. 

He said: 

We come forward in support of the United 
Nations Conventions now before this Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee to assert and affirm in a 
few words the interest and concern of Ameri- 
can workers in the building of a more ef- 
fective moral foundation for national and 
world justice and humanitarianism. 


Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
heed the example of labor, of great lead- 
ers like the late Eleanor Roosevelt, of 
our own history. I call upon the Senate 
to ratify the Convention Concerning the 
Abolition of Forced Labor and the Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of 
Women. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 


JOHN VANCE APPROPRIATE CHOICE 
FOR CHAIRMAN OF THE INDIAN 
CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the President has designated 
John Vance, of Helena, Mont., as Chair- 
man of the Indian Claims Commission. 

Prior to becoming a member of the 
Commission last year, Mr. Vance served 
as a visiting professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. He served 9 
years as counsel of the Montana Trade 
Commission, as city attorney in our 
hometown of Helena, and as deputy 
county attorney in Missoula County. 

Mr. Vance brought to his present posi- 
tion a scholar’s knowledge of Indian af- 
fairs and Western history. That knowl- 
edge, coupled with his legal experience 
and administrative ability, indicates to 
me, and I am sure to the other members 
of the Senate Interior Committee who 
have discussed Commission affairs with 
him, that under his chairmanship the 
Commission will provide just and timely 
resolution of the complicated issues be- 
fore it. 


BLUE RIBBON COMMISSION TO 
STUDY VIETNAM PROBLEM 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak briefly on an important 
matter that deserves serious considera- 
tion but apparently has fallen victim to 
the highly charged political pressures 
and recriminations under which it was 
proposed and rejected. 

I speak of the suggestion of the ap- 
pointment by the President of a blue rib- 
bon commission or panel to study the 
Vietnam problem. I think the suggestion 
is worthy of serious consideration and 
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that it should be reconsidered rather 
than to fall victim to the conflict of in- 
tense political motivations, ambitions, 
and maneuvers. 

I would hope that the President would 
give serious consideration to the appoint- 
ment of such a commission with a com- 
position that would be free of being sus- 
pect of any political motivations. 

To attain such a membership, I would 
suggest that the President appoint men 
and women whose motives are not sus- 
pect by selecting only those who do not 
hold public office, elective or appointive, 
and who do not seek any public office. 

I would suggest the consideration of 
past Presidents, who not only have dealt 
with wars in Asia, specifically Korea and 
Vietnam, but who are retired. I would 
suggest the consideration of past Secre- 
taries of State and Defense who are re- 
tired and hold no public office. 

I would suggest representatives from 
various segments of the American pub- 
lic, who have not assumed the posture of 
either a “hawk” or a “dove” and have 
not been identified as militants either for 
escalation or for unilateral withdrawal. 

Were I President, I would welcome the 
observations and advice of such a com- 
mission in which I am confident the 
American people would have faith and 
trust—much more than in the current 
adversaries of the dialog. 


RECEPTION TOMORROW IN VAN- 


DENBERG ROOM FOR OFFICIALS. 


OF REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the visit to the United States 
of some distinguished visitors from the 
Republic of Korea and to invite the 
Members of the Senate to a reception for 
these visitors in the Vandenberg Room 
at 3 o’clock tomorrow, Wednesday, March 
20. Gen. Im Chung Sik, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Republic of 
Korea, accompanied by his wife; Maj. 
Gen. Lew Byong Hion, Director of Op- 
erations and Plans Bureau, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Republic of Korea; and Lt. Col. 
Shin Yong Seong, administrative assist- 
ant to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Republic of Korea, are here as 
guests of Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States. 

These Officers are to be commended for 
the outstanding record of the Republic of 
Korea military forces, especially for the 
record of the Republic of Korea Forces 
Vietnam. Many of the Members of Con- 
gress and staff have met these officers 
either in Korea or in Vietnam. General 
Lew, prior to his assignment to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was the commanding 
general of the Capital—Tiger—Division 
of the Republic of Korea Forces Vietnam, 
from August 9, 1966, to September 20, 
1967. 

Lt. Col. Zetta Jones, Army liaison in 
the House, and Lt. Col. Dorothy Man- 
ning, Army liaison in the Senate, who 
are the escort officers for the visit of 
these guests to the Capitol, may be con- 
tacted for any further information about 
their visit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news release from the De- 
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partment of Defense concerning these 
distinguished officers of the Republic of 
Korea be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VIsrr oF Gen. Im CHUNG SIK, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS oF STAPF, REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

An Armed Forces full honor arrival cere- 
mony will be held for General Im Chung Sik, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Republic of 
Korea, at the River Entrance of the Penta- 
gon at 11:15 am. on Tuesday, March 19. 

Visiting the United States as the guest of 
General Earle G. Wheeler, USA, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Im will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Im and Major General 
Lew Byong Hion, Director, Operations and 
Plans Bureau, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Repub- 
lic of Korea, and Senior ROK Member of 
United Nations Command Military Armistice 
Commission. 

Immediately following the arrival cere- 
mony at the Pentagon, General Im will call 
on General Wheeler at 11: 30 a.m. That af- 
ternoon he will visit Arlington National Cem- 
etery at 3 p.m. for wreath ceremonies at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and at the 
grave of former President John F. Kennedy. 
While in Washington General Im also will 
call on Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul H. 
Nitze and Vice Admiral Luther C. Heinz, 
Director of Military Assistance, and visit the 
National War College and the U.S. Capitol. 

General Im will visit U.S. Army Continen- 
tal Army Command at Fort Monroe, Virginia; 
Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic, headquarters 
at Norfolk, Virginia; Niagara Falls, New York; 
New York City and the United Nations; the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, New 
York; U.S. Air Force Academy and North 
American Air Defense Command at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Los Angeles and Head- 
quarters Sixth U.S. Army at San Francisco, 

On March 30 General Im and his party will 
depart San Francisco for Hawaii enroute to 
Seoul. 


JURISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in a 
statement which recently appeared in 
the Washington Post, Miss Betty Fur- 
ness, special assistant to the President 
for Consumer Affairs, was extremely 
critical of S. 1365, a bill introduced by my 
distinguished colleague from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAxp] and me to amend the 
Federal Power Act with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Miss Furness called it a “backward 
step” for consumers. 

The proposed legislation would exempt 
purely intrastate electric companies and 
REA cooperatives from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. The 
question that comes to mind is: “What 
consumer is she talking about?” 

I testified before the Committee on 
Commerce that it had been disclosed that 
large additional costs and initial and 
continuing expenses would be incurred 
by the Florida companies in being forced 
to comply with the burdensome and un- 
necessary requirements of FPC. Such 
additional costs would necessarily be 
borne by the consumer. 

As I pointed out at that time, rather 
than this measure being a bill which 
would be classified as favorable to the 
power company, the fact is that it is a 
measure in the interest of consumers. 
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Under such circumstances, I question 
whether Miss Furness represents the 
consumer in this matter, or the FPC, in 
what I believe to be a bureaucratic grab 
for power and authority. 

The Miami Herald of June 15, 1967, 
published an editorial entitled “Power 
Grabbing and the Feds.” This editorial 
succinctly examines the FPC's power 
grab and the resulting unfavorable im- 
pact on consumers because of the addi- 
tional costs should it be successful in 
preventing the passage of this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PoweEr-GRABBING AND THE FEDS 

A million Floridians will pay the cost—and 
get nothing—if bureaucrats in Washington 
succeed in forcing the Florida Power & Light 
Co. to do extra bookkeeping. 

The million are FP&L customers from Live 
Oak and Callahan on the north, all down the 
East Coast to Florida City and along the 
Gulf Coast from Bradenton to Naples. 

“The unn added costs will be 
loaded on the backs of our customers be- 
cause they are our only source of income,” 
FP&L President Robert H. Fite told the 
Senate Commerce Committee this month, 

The issue is a Senate bill which would 
exempt electric companies operating wholly 
inside one state from the supervision of the 
Federal Power Commission. There was no 
question on this score until last March. Then 
the FPC voted 3-to-2 to seize jurisdiction 
over the Florida utility firm. 

A dissenting commissioner flatly accused 
the FPC majority of trying to enlarge its 
power. The attempt, he added, “objection- 
ably usurps the prerogatives of Congress.” 

The futility of the FPC gesture was made 
clear in Mr. Fite's testimony: “The Federal 
Power Act specifically prohibits regulation of 
retail rates by the FPC. Approximately 99 
per cent of our revenue is from retail cus- 
tomers served under retail rates, and by no 
stretch of the present law could be considered 
subject to regulation by the FPC. 

“The remaining one per cent of revenue— 
something less than $3 million per year—is 
derived from wholesale contracts for electric 
power sold to Rural Electric Cooperatives 
which, in turn, resell it to their retail 
customers.” 

Thus, the FPC’s power grab,” as we called 
it last March, would accomplish nothing 
except to let the federal agency oversee the 
contracts between the FP&L and the seven 
REA’s. For that doubtful gain FP&L's mil- 
lion customers would have to pay $4 to $6 
million for preparing original cost state- 
ments of the utility’s property for the FPC, 
according to Mr, Fite’s estimate. 

Then there would be yearly expenses of 
more than $500,000 for 57 new employes re- 
quired to keep FP&L records for the FPC. 
And taxpayers all over the country, includ- 
ing Floridians, would foot the bill for FPC 
regulation of the company—"“every tele- 
phone call, every letter and report, every 
expense account of a traveling auditor sent 
to Miami to review our accounting work,” as 
Mr. Fite put it. 

If it takes an act of Congress to put the 
FPC back in its place, we're for it. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM SCHNADER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am deep- 
ly saddened by the death of my close 
friend, William Schnader, who passed 
away yesterday morning. As attorney 
general for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania under the administrations of 
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Governor Pinchot and Gov. John Fisher, 
he became known for his energy and love 
of hard work. Before his death, at the 
age of 81, he worked almost daily in his 
law office. He was a prime mover for re- 
vision of the Pennsylvania constitution 
and an architect of the Philadelphia 
home rule charter. 

He was a past president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association, and president 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General. In 1961, he was awarded the 
gold medal of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, its highest honor. 

He has been an active and effective 
leader in Pennsylvania and in the Nation. 
His death leaves a void which will not be 
easily filled. 


PROGRESS IN HUMANE CARE FOR 
LABORATORY ANIMALS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I re- 
ceived from Dr. Irving G. Cashell, 
V.M.D., regarding Public Law 89-544, 
the Laboratory Animal Welfare Act, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Dr. Cashell’s letter sums up the evolv- 
ing and efficient enforcement of this law, 
and makes one very important point; the 
taxpayer will receive remarkable divi- 
dends from the humane treatment for 
laboratory animals because research re- 
sults obtained from the use of healthy 
animals are far more dependable. 

Congress made a very wise decision to 
place the inspection and enforcement of 
Public Law 89-544 in the hands of the 
experienced veterinarians of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose Animal 
Health Division has inspected each of 
the 182 licensed dealers, and 50 percent 
of the research facilities at least once. 

With the relatively limited appropria- 
tion funds at their disposal, these dedi- 
cated men have instituted a far-reach- 
ing program of inspection and enforce- 
ment to insure that the act, as passed 
almost unanimously by the Congress, is 
carried out to the letter and intent. 

I salute them for their efficient im- 
plementation of Public Law 89-544, and 
I thank Dr, Cashell for his succinct sum- 
mation of their activities as of March 
1968. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 12, 1968. 
Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Monroney: I have followed 
with interest events leading to enactment 
of the Laboratory Animal Welfare Act, P. L, 
89-544, to which you gave such essential 
impetus. Now I would like to comment on 
the evolving enforcement of the Act. 

As of March, 1968, the Animal Health 
Division has inspected each of the 182 li- 
censed dealers at least once; and some have 
been inspected several times. 

Fifty per cent of the research facilities 
have been inspected at least once. There are 
532 research facilities registered under the 
law, and they have 1,500 inspection sites. 

Fifteen research facilities have asked for 
extension of time to get into compliance with 
the requirements of the law. 

All complaints of possible violations have 
been followed up on. 

Field personnel have submitted eighteen 
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cases for review for prosecution. Of these, 
nine are being developed for prosecution. 

Fifteen dealers have gone out of business 
rather than attempt to make the improve- 
ments they would have to make for compli- 
ance with the law and regulations. 

Some contacts have been made with auc- 
tions and Trade Days, but these have been 
limited. 

Under the direction of Earl M. Jones, 
D.V.M., this has been accomplished with the 
limited appropriation made to initiate the 
program. 


Over the years veterinary medicine in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has devel- 
oped the control of infectious diseases of 
animals of economic importance. It has 
carried out the inspection of meat animals 
and meat for human consumption, and en- 
forced the humane laws regulating the man- 
ner of transporting livestock interstate. 

The taxpayers are little aware of the re- 
markable dividends returned on this rela- 
tively small investment. I am sure that the 
veterinarian administered law requiring the 
humane treatment of laboratory animals 
will be as efficiently invoked. Again the divi- 
dends will be substantial. We will know that 
laboratory animals are humanely cared for. 
We will know that research results utilizing 
healthy animals will be far more dependable. 

With so many tax dollars going into bio- 
medical research, we must support this law. 

Sincerely, 
Irvine G. CasHELL, VM. 


INCREASED RICE PRODUCTION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, when 
Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos 
took office in 1966, he began immediately 
to attack the problems which had frus- 
trated development efforts in that coun- 
try for many years. With the help of our 
foreign aid program, President Marcos 
has brought about many important 
changes during the first 2 years of his 
administration. He has stressed self-help 
by his country, reduced government 
spending, attacked smuggling and tax 
violations, appointed capable adminis- 
trators to government posts, and begun 
a program of land reform and rural de- 
velopment with initial concentration on 
11 key rice-producing provinces. 

One of the most notable achievements 
of the Marcos administration is that, for 
the first time in some 50 years, the Fili- 
pinos are growing enough rice for their 
own consumption. This self-sufficiency in 
rice is the result of hard work of the 
Philippine farmers and the introduction 
of IR-8, a new miracle rice which can 
produce as much as five times the aver- 
age Philippine crop. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of February 24, 1968, 
which comments on this advancement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IR-8, Erc. 

We admit a nation seems to have a better 
chance of making a headline by having 
troubles instead of curing them. But here's 
one unsung progress report that ought to be 
sung. It is that the Philippines, in the scant 
two years since President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos took office, has wiped out its half- 
century of dependence upon the import of 
rice (the basic foodstuff) and now is develop- 
ing a comfortable surplus. It’s a real triumph, 
the kind of thing the world needs more of if 
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it is to ayold widespread misery in years 
ahead as populations soar. 

Filipinos give special credit to IR-8, a new 
“miracle” rice strain developed from a long 
Indonesian and short Taiwanese variety. 
Where introduced, it has produced as much 
as five times the average Philippine crop, 
enough to boost the national crop 10 per cent 
in a year. 

It took more than IR-8 alone, however. It 
took farm extension workers to spread the 
word and the do-it-yourself kits (seed, fer- 
tilizer, insecticides) to farmers. It took a 
government that provided more local irri- 
gation and built more feeder roads. It took a 
network of reinvigorated rural banks to 
grant crop loans, And it took a determined 
president who ramrodded the whole show, 
including a one-third rise in the rice price to 
give farmers greater incentive to produce. 

Some Americans had a hand in this, too. 
The Ford and Rockefeller foundations sup- 
ported the Rice Research Institute. The U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
pumped money into the rural banks. And 
American businessmen expanded their fer- 
tilizer and insecticide production (and 
profits). 

But the key man was the Filipino farmer, 
As Dr. Dioscoro Lopez Umali, the Philippines’ 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, put it; “Rice 
cannot be grown in a cabinet meeting, or in 
& bank, or in an agriculture store. It can 
only be grown by farmers.” Provided with 
IR-8 and the important “et ceteras,” they are 

their country self-sufficient in rice. 

Congratulations are due to all hands. We 

. hope people in other food-deficient countries, 
especially in Asia, will follow the Philippine 
example, 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM S. GAUD, JR., 
ADMINISTRATOR OF AID 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, on last Fri- 
day the New York Times, in its “Man in 
the News” column, featured a public 
servant of vast ability who holds down 
one of this Capital’s toughest jobs. He 
does it ably, as he has performed other 
tasks throughout his life. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this profile 
of Administrator William S. Gaud, Jr., 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1968] 


BLUNT AID Direcror—WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, 
JR. 

A short time ago, during one of those 
“wasting-the-taxpayers’-money” waves that 
frequently wash over the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, mission heads in 70 
nations around the world got a typically 
blunt message from their boss that began: 

“I am sick and tired and I trust you are, 
too, of reading reports by visitors of idle or 
misplaced A.I.D.-financed supplies and equip- 
ment, of AI.D.-built schools without teach- 
ers, hospitals without electricity, and so 
forth. The recurring question is, how can 
visitors find these situations if our own 
technicians, auditors and mission managers 
are doing their jobs?“ 

The question would have been sharper and 
the language much saltier— full of all the 
commonly-used, four-letter superlatives,” ac- 
cording to an aide—if William Steen Gaud 
Jr. had been addressing those mission chiefs 
across his desk in Washington. 

Known among the 14,000 A.I.D. employes 
for his blunt tongue as well as his command 
of the details of his complex job, Mr. Gaud 
(pronounced Gowd) moved on yesterday to 
win the grudging respect of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee for his detailed, 
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point-by-point presentation of the Johnson 
Administration’s plans for foreign aid spend- 


Mr. Gaud, an official of the agency since 
1961 and director since August, 1966, is by 
now a veteran of the continuing war with 
Congress over appropriations for such over- 
seas programs as population control, agricul- 
tural development and education. 

“We go through these cliff-hangers every 
year,” he said. 


RUSK COMRADE IN WAR 


In 1967, at the height of that year’s battle 
over foreign aid appropriations, he said: 

“What is needed for continuing public and 
Congressional support of foreign aid is a 
basic and general understanding that the 
built-in determination of the people of un- 
derdeveloped countries to improve their con- 
dition is a paramount fact of world affairs.” 

Mr. Gaud was brought into the agency by a 
World War II comrade-in-arms, Dean Rusk. 
Both served in New Delhi as Army colonels— 
first under Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell and later 
under the China-Burma-India command. 
Mr. Gaud’s job was to direct military lend- 
lease aid to China, 

Messmates and colleagues, they formed in 
India a mutual respect and fondness that led 
Mr. Gaud to offer his services to the State De- 
partment as soon as Mr, Rusk was made Sec- 
retary by President Kennedy. The offer was 
enthusiastically accepted. 

Mr. Gaud, a lifelong Democrat, was not 
without Government experience. Immediate- 
ly after the war he had served as special as- 
sistant to Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson. And before the war he was an as- 
sistant corporation counsel under Mayor La 
Guardia in New York. 

One of his chief tasks was to handle the 
complex negotiations and court battles that 
followed the city’s takeover of the IR. T. sub- 
way line. Mr. La Guardia was so impressed 
with his skills in this and other assignments 
that he listed Mr. Gaud as one of the 11 men 
he thought qualified to succeed him as 
Mayor. 

RAISED IN CHARLESTON 

Though Mr, Gaud was born Aug. 9, 1907, 
in New York City, his soft Southern speech 
belies that origin. The explanation is that he 
was born while his parents—South Carolini- 
ans—were on a brief visit to the city. The 
family returned to Carolina and William 
Steen was raised in Charleston, where his fa- 
ther had established the Gaud School for 
Boys. 

Educated in that school and later at one in 
Asheville, N.C., he studied for one year at the 
College of Charleston and then transferred 
to Yale, winning his B.A. degree in 1929 and 
his law degree, cum laude, in 1933. 

Mr. Gaud elected to seek his fortune in 
New York and joined a city law firm. Two 
years later, after ma g Eleanor Mason 
Smith a Staten Island girl, he left the firm to 
begin his service for Mayor La Guardia. 

The Gauds have one daughter, Anne, who 
was graduated from Vassar College last year 
with a major in Spanish. Though the family 
maintains a voting address in Greenwich, 
Conn., they sold their house there—a ram- 
bling, stucco residence, and now live the 
year round in the Spring Valley section of 
Washington. 

During the spring and summer the Gauds 
will spend most weekends sailing in Chesa- 
peake Bay on their 32-foot sloop, racing and 
tennis, usually fast games of doubles, are 
their chief recreations. 

Just under six feet tall, of medium build, 
with sandy red hair, dark-rimmed glasses and 
conservatively cut suits enlivened by an 
occasionally adventurous tie, Mr. Gaud looks 
as he strides down the corridors of his agen- 
cy like a tough administrator with a tough 
job. His aides say that’s what he is and what 
he does well. 
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“THE LUCK OF THE IRISH”—AN 
i ESSAY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in this 
season of St. Patrick’s Day there are very 
few Americans who are willing to deny 
that there is a bit of the Irish in them, in 
spirit at least. : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson Herer of Bucks- 
port, Maine, recently sent me an essay 
about the Irish which explains, I think, 
our affection for the Irish and our re- 
spect for their deeds. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Herer’s essay appear in the Recorp at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Tue Luck OF THE IRISH 
(By Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson Herer) 

The honor of the Irish is as good as his 
word. To them sin is a poor idea as they 
obey the law. The patriotism for their coun- 
try is as fresh and verdant as the green 
grass of Ireland. Their expressions of good 
will, kind wishes, etc., affect scores of peo- 
ple. 

The Irish are a nostalgic race of people 
who hold dear the memories of their child- 
hood which gives them life and vigor. They 
gain much of their strength through knowl- 
edge and in being apt. Their verse-i-color 
is among the best of any land, and is read in 
the literature of the English-speaking world. 
They love poetry so much, that some of 
them even swear that God was a poet. 

The rainbow is their love and the blue 
Iris their flower. In this country, we often 
nickname it the blue flag. To them, real is 
what counts and he that can break a bad 
condition on the country or the people, be- 
comes a great man of bravery, as did St. 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 

To the Irish, St. Patrick stands for the 
young in heart, the endurance of the work- 
ing people; their jealousies and great 
strength; their love of Christ and a whole- 
some life and for the natural ways of chil- 
dren. He is supposed to have driven all of 
the poisonous snakes out of Ireland; ac- 
tually it had to do with a potato famine. 

The Shamrock belongs to Ireland. It is 
a symbol of good luck or I wish you good 
luck. I do wish you good luck on this fine 
day. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Ark- 
ansas Valley Journal has served the peo- 
ple of Arkansas Valley, Colo., well for 
many years. The paper is located in one 
of the great agricultural areas of my 
State, and its high quality of service is 
well known to me and to the people of 
the Arkansas Valley. 

In keeping with its tradition of pub- 
lic service, the Arkansas Valley Journal 
salutes another fine institution of pub- 
lic service, the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. I wish to add my commendation of 
the FAA and the fine work it does to 
the one so well expressed by the edi- 
torial entitled, “We Join Salute to FFA 
Program, Boys,” published in the Febru- 
ary 22, 1968, issue of the Arkansas Valley 
Journal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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We JOIN SALUTE TO FFA Procram, Bors 

This is National Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Week. 

Each year it is celebrated during the week 
of George Washington’s birthday because 
General Washington was not only the Father 
of his Country, but also the Father of a 
lot of the concepts of modern agriculture. 

There are 450,000 members of the Future 
Farmers of America, and in this fine group 
of young men is the future of the food sup- 
ply of our country, and to a great extent of 
the world. 

Many of these boys will be operating farms 
and ranches in a few years, and making very 
practical use of the lessons they learned in 
their High School vo-ag classes and with 
their FFA farming projects. 

Others will be in kindred occupations, 
many going on to two years in our fine 
junior colleges or for a full 4 year course 
with Ag major at Colorado State University 
or some of the other good “cow colleges” in 
adjacent states. 

Demand for graduating ag majors in gov- 
ernment service, extension, as teachers, in 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
Service and government research at state and 
national levels, and in private business, as 
field men, researchers, technicians, is much 
greater than the supply, and graduating ag 
majors can pick and choose among very at- 
tractive job offers. 

A very large proportion of the ag majors 
get their start in the FFA programs and 
then go on to more advanced study. 

Nothing is more important to the future 
welfare of the nation than its food supply, 
and the part that these FFA boys are going 
to play in assuring a continuing adequate 
food supply for the nation is what makes 
FFA so important. 

The program also stresses leadership skills, 
public speaking, parliamentary procedure, 
and community service, and this is a wise 
program, because in the years ahead as still 
fewer and fewer people on the farms feed 
more and more people in the cities, it’s 
going to require ever more sophisticated 
rural leadership to keep the Metropolitan 
areas from taking over politically, totally. 

So we are happy to join in this nation wide 
salute to a fine program and a fine bunch 
of young men. 


A DESPERATELY NEEDED 
INVESTMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 29, when I introduced the Emer- 
gency Employment Act of 1968, I stated 
that the crux of our spreading urban 
crisis is “the terrible frustration that men 
and women find in the dead end of pov- 
erty and joblessness.” I said that the 
combination of poverty and persistent 
unemployment creates an eroding sense 
of hopelessness “and hopelessness can 
be the torch to ignite the dynamite lying 
beneath every municipal surface.” 

The legislation I introduced is designed 
as a major step in the eradication of that 
hopelessness—the kind of hopelessness 
that says “We have nothing to lose” and 
unleashes storms of fire, violence, and 
pillage to rage through our city streets. 
The legislation I offered is designed to 
create, over a 4-year period, 2,400,000 jobs 
among America’s hard-core unemployed. 
It is designed to eradicate some of the 
ghettos of the mind, ghettos of despera- 
tion, ghettos of hopelessness. 

The importance of this objective is in- 
creasingly understood by the shapers of 
American thought and by the various 
media. A provocative and perceptive 
understanding of my new emergency em- 
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ployment legislation was broadcast to 
the people of Pennsylvania on March 4 in 
a commentary by Peter W. Duncan, edi- 
torial director of WCAU-TV in Philadel- 
phia. Because the editorial deserves to be 
read by Members of Congress and the 
largest possible number of Americans, I 
ask consent that Peter Duncan’s com- 
mentary, entitled “A Desperately Needed 
Investment,” be placed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the commen- 
tary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Last Thursday’s report to the President 
from the National Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders reemphasized, among other things, 
the desperate need for more jobs in the areas 
of hard core unemployed. 

On the same day, Senator Joseph Clark 
introduced the Emergency Employment and 
Training Act of 1968. Senator Clark’s legis- 
lation calls for jobs and job training for 
2,400,000 hard core unemployed during the 
next four years. This is the Senator’s second 
attempt to get some recognition for this bill. 
He tried last year and it became tacked onto 
the Omnibus Anti-Poverty Bill. It fell by 
the wayside just before the Omnibus Bill 

assed 


We would not approve of jobs created just 
for the sake of making jobs. The Clark leg- 
islation calls for real jobs to satisfy real 
needs. It would provide funds to cities and 
towns to hire people for jobs that otherwise 
could not fit into the city budgets. For exam- 
ple, if a city hospital meeded workers but 
there was no appropriated money left to hire 
them, this federal bill could come to the 
rescue. 

It also encourages qualified private em- 
ployers to receive funds from the govern- 
ment for hiring and training members of 
the hard core unemployment community. 

The proposed legislation (which calls for 
a four year program) would cost about 
$2,000,000,000 the first year. That's a lot of 
money in anybody's book, but we're already 
paying out money for the welfare of the un- 
employed. It costs the federal government 
about $3,500 a year to care for one unem- 
ployed person on welfare. If that person is 
trained and given a job, he becomes a wage 
earner. When he becomes a wage earner, he 
also becomes a taxpayer. Now he would not 
only be off the welfare rolls, which saves us 
money, he would also be paying money into 
the government through taxes. 

WCAU-TV sees the Emergency Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1968 as an excel- 
lent and desperately-needed investment. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION JU- 
RISDICTION SAVES MONEY FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS CONSUMERS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, last year 
during hearings on S. 1365 I wrote Sena- 
tor Macnuson, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, to express my op- 
position to this legislation, which would 
amend the Federal Power Act so as to 
seriously limit the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction over wholesale sup- 
pliers of electric power. My conviction of 
the correctness of my original view has 
been strengthened in the intervening 
period. 

Last year, I pointed out that— 

New England has the highest electric power 
rates in the United States, and Massachu- 
setts has the highest rates in New England. 
The wholesale rates paid by members of the 
Municipal Electric Association of Massachu- 
setts have frequent investigations by the 
Federal Power Commission and, in some in- 
stances, reductions have been ordered. Con- 
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tinuing and future action by the Commission 
will hopefully bring future reductions and 
corrections of inequities so that New Eng- 
land's rates will come more reasonably in 
line with the prevailing national average. But 
if the Federal Power Commission’s authority 
to regulate wholesale rates and to adjudicate 
controversies between smaller systems and 
large wholesale suppliers of electric power is 
emasculated, and I do not see how a reason- 
able interpretation of the language of S. 1365 
could lead to any other conclusion, then 
Massachusetts power suppliers and consum- 
ers will be worse off than before, 


Earlier this month the municipal light 
boards of the towns of Reading and 
Wakefield in Massachusetts filed a com- 
plaint with the FPC which demonstrates 
the kind of problem with which the Com- 
mission is called upon to deal. 

The complaint contends that the serv- 
ice of Boston Edison to Reading “does 
not meet public utility standards,” and 
cites a number of outages on the Boston 
Edison system which have jeopardized 
Reading’s ability to meet the needs of its 
consumers. 

It points out that Boston Edison’s rates 
of return “have been running at rising, 
excessive levels, from 6.88 percent in 
1962, to 7.75 percent in 1966.” The com- 
pany’s current wholesale rates to Read- 
ing and Wakefield average some 11.3 
mills per kilowatt-hour, as compared to 
the 8.4-mill national average of investor- 
owned utility sales to municipal utilities 
in 1965, the complaint reports. 

It also observes that the company’s 
retail rates “are the highest in the coun- 
try, for cities over 50,000 population, 
judging by the typical 250-kilowatt-hour 
monthly bill comparisons; and in prac- 
tically every retail category, there is a 
long term upward trend when 1946 and 
1966 typical bills are compared.” The 
complaint finds that Boston Edison’s 
overall revenues were excessive by some 
$14,500,000 a year, based on 1965 cost 
data. 

Reading and Wakefield ask the FPC to 
determine “why Edison’s administrative 
and general costs run some approxi- 
mately 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, about 
double the national average, which is 
below 1 mill kilowatt-hour.” The com- 
plaint suggests that the towns are “sub- 
sidizing in rates the high costs of operat- 
ing obsolete generating stations which 
prudent, aggressive management would 
have long ago replaced.” It also charges 
that Boston Edison’s approach to whole- 
sale rates involves illegal restraints of 
trade. 

It is exactly this kind of situation 
which the FPC is uniquely qualified to 
examine. Yet it is possible that Boston 
Edison might escape from Commission 
jurisdiction with passage of S. 1365. 

Boston Edison was one of some 28 
utility systems which experienced a 
major power failure in November 1965. 
An estimated 30 million Americans in an 
eight-State area were affected by the 
Northeast blackout. If that incident 
proved nothing else, it showed the inter- 
state character of the electric industry 
of our region, including Boston Edison. 

Actions by the FPC have resulted in 
the New England Power Co. reducing its 
wholesale rates by a total of $3,200,000 
in 1964 and 1965. In another case, FPC 
suspended a $410,000 increase in trans- 
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mission charges by Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co. to New England Power Co., and 
authorized an increase of only $94,000. 
So FPC jurisdiction benefits the consum- 
ers of both privately and publicly owned 
electric consumers. 

Protection of consumers against ex- 
cessive charges for electricity is not a 
partisan issue. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
news story from the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin reporting on a statement by Gover- 
nor Shafer of Pennsylvania which urges 
that Republicans give attention to pri- 
vate power company overcharges and a 
statement issued last week by Betty Fur- 
ness, President Johnson's Special Assist- 
ant for Consumer Affairs, opposing S. 
1365. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin, 
Dec. 31, 1967] 
SHAFER URGES REPUBLICANS To Take LEAD IN 
PROTECTING CONSUMERS’ RIGHTS 
(By Duke Kaminski) 

Harrispurc.—Governor Shafer yesterday 
urged the National Republican Coordinating 
Committee to take a leadership position on 
consumer protection at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

Shafer wrote the policy committee, which 
includes Republican governors, Congressmen 
and state chairmen, that too many voters 
are of the mistaken opinion that only the 
Democrats are concerned with their plight in 
at least a dozen fields of business where 
sharp practices exist. 

Shafer, urging creation of a Task Force on 
Consumer Protection, commented: 

“Notice the names in the news and you 
can readily see who are the advocates of con- 
sumer protection. They are Democrats. This 
is not to say that only Democrats call for 
protecting the American consumer.” 

DEMOCRATS GET CREDIT 

“This is to say that Democrats are getting 
credit for it. Republicans are acting— 
quietly—but prices continue to climb, and 
the fraud goes on.” 

Shafer enclosed a 30-page brochure outlin- 
ing alleged frauds in insurance, charitable 
solicitations, land sales, brand-name drugs, 
trading stamps, auto sales, dance schools, 
public utilities, credit financing, unin- 
spected meats, hospital costs and home im- 
provements. 

The proposal is aimed at furthering 
Shafer’s candidacy as cochairman of the 
platform committee of the 1968 Republican 
National Convention, Shafer’s candidacy, 
advanced by fellow governors, has run into 
GOP congressional opposition. 

The brochure, outlining charges of sharp 
practices, contains some salty language, 
which is likely to be challenged in some 
areas, 

CITES DRUG PRICES 

In the running controversy on the pricing 
of brand name and generic named drugs, 
Shafer declares: 

“It costs the user up to five times as much 
to buy basic drugs under the brand name of 
leading firms as it does to buy them in the 
cheapest available form under the common 
generic name. There is no difference between 
the two except the price. 

“Drug firms are aware of their quasi-mo- 
nopolistic position and take every measure to 
exploit it fully. They spend 24 cents out of 
every dollar to promote their products to 
doctors. They spend $750 million a year on 
promotion; an average of nearly $5,000 for 
each of the fulltime practicing doctors in the 
United States.” 
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As a result, Shafer said, too many doctors 
are prescribing the higher-priced brand- 
name drugs. 

AUTO INSURANCE 

“Are the automobile Insurance companies 
giving the consumer the full services for the 
price they pay?” Shafer asks. 

“Industry spokesmen claim that the un- 
derwriting loss for all companies in 1965 was 
$301 million, and that about a third of all 
companies had losses in their overall opera- 
tions. 

“Yet, there is some evidence that an ‘un- 
derwriting loss’ is an artificial bookkeeping 
device developed by the industry to justify 
high rates and low taxes. The companies keep 
one series of accounts for ratemaking pur- 
poses and another series of accounts to test 
for solvency and liquidity of assets and in- 
vestment analysis.“ 

OTHER EFFECTS 

Under the double bookkeeping, insurance 
companies in most states, including Pennsyl- 
vania, base their current rates on the ratio 
between claims and current premium pay- 
ments, disregarding their earnings on their 
stock and bond portfolio accumulated in low 
payout years.” 

Shafer continued: 

“Poor insurance practices affect the con- 
sumer in many other ways: 

Prompt overpayment of relatively slight 
injuries and gross underpayment of a very 
serious injury, usually after a long delay. 

“Twice as much is often paid out in in- 
surance premiums as is collected in insurance 
benefits.” 

HOSPITAL COSTS 

These were some of his comments on hos- 
pital costs: 

“In spite of the great rise both in health 
services and in health costs, there has been 
a barely perceptible increase in the life span 
of Americans since 1954, In terms of average 
remaining lifetimes after age ten, U.S. males 
rank 3ist and U.S. females 12th in the world. 

“The fact is that U.S. hospitals are in bad 
shape. Many provide care that can only be 
called shoddy, most are greatly overcrowded 
and practically all are extremely expensive. 
The consumer is forced to foot the bill for 
inefficient business practices conducted by 
hospitals.” 

THE CHARITY INDUSTRY 

These are some of the governor’s comments 
in other fields: 

Charities— With the aid of aggressive sales 
campaigns, the charity industry took in $8 
billion in 1960, making it the fourth largest 
industry in the United States. 

“In order to increase the amount of con- 
tributions, many charities use public rela- 
tions gimmicks. To conceal the rising cost of 
their campaign drives, many leading chari- 
ties have adopted accounting practices which 
may cloak, from the unsuspecting contribu- 
tor, the fact that vast slices of his charity 
donation is financing an advertising cam- 
paign, instead of helping the kid on the 
poster.“ 

RETIREMENT PARADISES 

Land sales— The selling of ‘retirement 
paradises’ in sunny Florida or scenic Arizona 
for 10 percent down and $10 a month brings 
in over $700 million annually to this in- 
dustry. 

“All too often, the sun shines down upon 
a swamp, or the unfortunate buyer finds him- 
self paying property taxes to maintain a 
scenic desert.” 

Trading stamps — in 1960, there were be- 
tween 250 and 500 stamp companies doing 
between $600 million and $800 million of 
business. Despite their fantastic popularity, 
it is estimated that only 5 percent of the 
public actually redeem their stamps for 
goods, yet everybody is required to pay an 
informal sales tax of 2 percent for the 
privilege of having these stamps dropped 
into one’s grocery bag.” 
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AUTO SALES 


Automobile sales—“The purchase of a car 
is the second most important purchase that 
most buyers make. In order to complete this 
transaction unscathed, he must have the 
knowledge and stamina to cope with a high- 
pressure world of tricky financing, clever 
sales tactics and attempts at selling lemons 
for the price of cars. 

“One widespread abuse in used-car sales 
is the ‘as-is’ provision, which commits the 
buyer to all the terms of the contract, re- 
gardless of the shape he finds the car in, 
once he signs the contract. Other favorite 
tricks include turning back the odometer; 
hiding, rather than repairing, defects, and 
the use of salesmen posing as private parties 
who ‘must sell immediately.“ 


THE DANCE RACKET 


Dance schools—“A particularly vicious 
racket, one that cynically preys on the emo- 
tional insecurities of shy, lonely people is 
the dance racket. 

“These schemes depend on building an 
emotional attachment between the instructor 
and the student, which is used to pry more 
and more funds out of the victim. Teachers 
are given 3 to 5 percent commission on all 
monies collected. 

“The average cost of a lifetime member- 
ship is about $12,000. In one case, a widowed 
New York woman, age 79, paid $11,800. Once 
they have paid, the lifetime members sud- 
denly find themselves unwelcome.” 


UTILITIES MONOPOLY 


Utilities—“The individual utilities hold a 
virtual monopoly on a product whose de- 
mand doubles every ten years. Furthermore, 
they are assured profits plus costs, and they 
are not compelled to refund overcharges as 
is required of ordinary cost-plus operators. 

“Strangely enough, these cost savings have 
been very slow in reaching the consumer. The 
total overcharge imposed on the public by 
165 power companies in 1965 is claimed to 
amount to a staggering $618 million.” 

Credit financing—“American consumers 
presently owe more than $300 billion, and 
during the past ten years, the consumer 
credit outstanding has grown from 14.5 to 
17.5 percent of the disposable personal in- 
come. Meanwhile, the personal bankruptcy 
rate has tripled in the past decade, number- 
ing 170,000 last year. 

“Some lending institutions and businesses 
have used a game of deceptive percentages to 
cloak the extent of interest charges. Some of 
the favorite techniques include the pitch in 
which no interest is quoted at all, and em- 
phasis is placed on the low payments of $10 
a month or ‘pennies a day.“ This is the favor- 
ite approach of those who prey on the poor 
and uneducated. 

THE ADD-ON SYSTEM 

“A popular gimmick among the automobile 
dealers is the add-on system, in which the 
dealer ‘packs in’ all sorts of extras such as 
credit investigation, loan processing, late- 
payment service and the like. 

“An added feature of the credit game, as 
played by many auto dealers, is the kickback. 
The finance company lends the dealer the 
money to buy his cars from the manufac- 
turer, without interest naturally, and in re- 
turn the dealer throws most of the install- 
ment contracts he makes to the finance com- 


‘pany. Today, almost half of many dealers’ 


profits comes from seeing that the customer 
pays the highest possible finance charges. 
The higher the rate, the larger the kickback.” 
FOUR D'S IN MEAT BUSINESS 

Meat—"“Nationally, 15 percent of the com- 
mercially slaughtered animals and 25 per- 
cent of the commercially processed meat are 
not covered by adequate inspection laws. 
There is virtually no effective control over 
pitiless greedy operators who traffic in the 
four Ds—dead, dying, diseased or disabled 
animals—in order to cut a few cents off costs. 
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“In one year alone, 115 U.S. inspectors 
condemned 22 million pounds of meat that 
either was rancid, mouldy, odorous, unclean 
or contaminated. A government survey of 
poultry samples from two representative 
plants showed that 11.2 percent of the chick- 
ens contained salmonella organism. 

“Between 10 to 80 percent of that ham 
that looks so meaty could be water pumped 
into it. That slab of beef that tasted so 
stringy but looked so nice was glamorized 
through the use of such cosmetics as water, 
gum, cereals and chemicals.” 

An attempt to improve Pennsylvania laws 
on meat inspection failed to clear the 1967 
session. 

STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS, Manch 13, 1968 
S. 1365 is contrary to the interests of elec- 

tric consumers. Its enactment would repre- 
sent a backward step in recent Congressional 
efforts to insure adequate regulatory protec- 
tion for those who purchase goods and serv- 
ices for their own use. Your committee has 
exercised clear leadership in the drive to aid 
American families in their own attempts to 
guarantee that the dollars they spend buy 
safe, reliable, and reasonably priced prod- 
ucts. Iam confident that the committee will 
not wish to report favorably a bill which 
moves in the opposite direction. 

Sale of electricity is an area in which 
adequate regulatory safeguards are essential. 
Electricity is the end product of a $75 bil- 
lion industry involving an interstate complex 
of generation and transmission, It is an 
essential ingredient of modern society, as 
testified to by such events as the Northeast 
blackout of 1965, and the 1967 power failure 
in Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
It is normally sold under monopoly condi- 
tions and the consumer cannot shop 
around” for a more favorable price. Neither 
the housewife who turns on her electric 
mixer nor the man who plugs in his electric 
shaver has the time or technical talent to 
probe behind their electric bill. That is why 
we have regulation. 

S. 1365 would create a loophole in the law 
which would permit utilities to escape FPC 
regulation at a time when the need for such 
public protection is increasing. On the other 
hand, S. 1934, the Electric Power Reliability 
Bill, also pending before your committee, 
would establish the machinery to deal with 
problems posed by the rapid expansion of 
the electric industry, which is doubling in 
size each decade. I urge that the committee 
take a look at the future, rather than at- 
tempt to restore the past, and support at- 
tempts to lower power costs. The stakes are 
enormous. A reduction of Ho of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour would represent an annual 
savings of about $2.7 billion in 1980. 


NEW AND BETTER PROGRAMS 
MEAN FARM PROGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in praise of the President’s 
“Farm and Rural America” message. I 
think the Pre:ident has shown great 
depth of understanding and compassion 
in defining the problems of the farmer 
and the nonfarm rural resident. His 
statement shows his sympathy and com- 
passion for the poor and the boxed in 
families living in our countryside. 

The President has shown very clearly 
that these citizens are in a situation not 
of their making, and not of their con- 
trol. He has ably demonstrated in his 
message the great need for substantial 
and immediate relief. He has also shown 
that continuation and expansion of 
present programs must be immediately 
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implemented or the Nation will suffer 
irremediable damage. 

To these aims and principles I add my 
wholehearted support. 

I also want to say at this point that I 
believe the problems stated by the Presi- 
dent and the solutions he has proposed 
should be considered regardless of party 
lines and no matter from what part of 
the country my colleagues may come. 
The problems we face must be dealt 
with realistically, wholeheartedly, and 
with a deep concern for the continuing 
progress of our Nation. 

As the President stated, his proposals 
to place American commercial agricul- 
ture on a sounder and stronger footing 
constitute only half the battle we face 
in our rural areas. The other half of the 
problem is made up of combating the 
problems of our rural people who are ill- 
housed, unemployed, underemployed, 
undereducated, and lacking in full health 
facilities. It is appalling to me that in 
this time of abundance across our coun- 
try, so many of our citizens lack the basic 
facilities of water and sewer systems. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, Federal water and sewer loan 
and grant programs helped finance 78 
such systems to the benefit of more than 
12,000 rural people in 1967. 

In fiscal year 1966, these basic facili- 
ties were provided for more than 40 
Oklahoma communities. 

But the problem is by no means solved, 
or even being touched in hundreds of 
other communities in Oklahoma and 
thousands of similar rural areas other- 
wise scattered throughout America. 
These programs constitute the best and 
most prudent way of giving these com- 
munities assistance at a minimum cost 
to the taxpayer. To me the relatively 
small amount of grant money necessary 
to carryout the program represents a 
wise investment in the future of rural 
America—an investment that will be 
repaid manifold in the economically de- 
veloping years to come. 

Mr. President, I was particularly de- 
lighted to note that the President urges 
the creation of a national food bank— 
a security reserve of wheat, feed grains, 
and soybeans—to protect the consumer 
against food scarcity and the producer 
against falling prices. I have introduced 
a bill to fill this need, and several of 
my colleagues in the Senate have done 
likewise. My bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of reserves of wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans by the purchase 
through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of 200 million bushels of wheat, 
15 million tons of feed grains, and 30 
million bushels of soybeans. This reserve 
is to fill the need stated by the President 
to meet demands of emergency situa- 
tions and is to be insulated from the 
marketplace for times of emergency. 

In addition to the amounts held by 
the Department of Agriculture, my bill 
provides for an additional 200 million 
bushels of wheat, 15 million tons of 
feed grains, and 30 million bushels of 
soybeans to be held by the producer 
under the Department of Agriculture’s 
extended reseal program. In addition to 
the farm reserve held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, these additional 
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quantities are insulated from the mar- 
ket and held as a reserve and controlled 
by the producers. 

I sincerely believe that the provisions 
of this measure fulfill the requirements 
laid down by the President for a na- 
tional food bank. The bill fulfills the 
needs stated by the President when he 
said: 

A National Food Bank can provide impor- 
tant protection for all Americans. 

The farmer will not have to bear the bur- 
den of depressed prices when production ex- 
ceeds needs. 

The consumer will be protected from un- 
anticipated food scarcity. 

The Government will have a reserve 
stock “cushion” in making acreage allot- 
ment decisions and in responding to interna- 
tional emergencies, 


My colleagues and I are hopeful that 
these measures urged by the President 
not only in the “farm and rural 
America” message, but also in his state 
of the Union address will receive early 
consideration and approval by Congress. 

If we get this food bank bill through 
Congress this spring, we will be in a 
position to take immediate action for 
the crops which will develop this year, 
and I believe that this represents the 
spearhead of implementation of the 
President’s policy. 

My colleague from Oklahoma and I 
have also cosponsored the Rural Job De- 
velopment Act to provide tax incentives 
for industry locating in rural areas, en- 
couraging rural development. The Pres- 
ident’s message likewise gave support to 
this principle. His message clearly shows 
the depth of understanding and the 
multitude of complex problems sur- 
rounding this need, and I am quite happy 
to work with the President in this area, 
in the hope we can help halt the rural 
to urban shift. 

Let me call to your attention the fact 
that less than a week after the Presi- 
dent’s message there was presented to 
the Congress the report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
This document, now commonly called 
the riot report, sets out the great need 
presently felt by our cities for aid. It 
shows very clearly situations which re- 
quire a fantastic amount of Government 
help and direction. 

Mr. President, I think-we are all keenly 
aware of the tremendous needs of our 
cities. The burdens being borne by our 
urban areas in health, housing, high- 
ways, and employment opportunities are 
extensive and immediate. 

But I want to call attention to the fact 
that in thousands of our nonurban com- 
munities there is likewise a pressing need 
for immediate help in these same areas. 
Our rural people are ill housed, unem- 
ployed, underemployed, undereducated, 
and lacking in full health facilities. A 
large number of these communities are 
in dire need of adequate running water 
and sanitary sewer facilities, and I think 
our larger cities do have those, at least. 

Those Americans who choose to live in 
our rural areas have the right to have 
available to them the same kind of em- 
ployment opportunities, the same criteria 
for home loans, the same standards for 
health facilities, the same opportunity 
for basic education, and the same hopes 
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for participation in the abundance of 
our country as the city citizens. 

The American farmer has been caught 
in the same vortex of rising prices as 
everyone across the country has, but with 
the added difficulty of uncertainty of in- 
come, and in a great number of cases a 
depressed income. 

If the present deplorable state of the 
rural economy is to continue, we will 
simply see the disappearance of the 
grassroots of America. And it necessarily 
follows that the urban problems will 
compound. 

In Stillwater, Okla., on May 17-18 a 
meeting will be held to discuss the con- 
tinuing migration to large cities by the 
rural population. This meeting will be 
cosponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
Oklahoma State University’s Manpower 
Research and Training Center, and the 
Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Research, It will be chaired by Senator 
Harris, of Oklahoma. 

This conference at Stillwater will 
hopefully come up with positive recom- 
mendations for the best use of our rural 
manpower. The great wealth of our coun- 
try is in our people, and this means the 
rural people as well as the city people. 
America needs the full range of manpow- 
er, and we will not get that if we develop 
only the urban side, or remedy only the 
urban ghetto problems. 

Mr. President, there is another major 
stumbling block to rural development 
which was thrust upon rural America ar- 
bitrarily last week. The Treasury sum- 
marily announced the death knell for 
interest-free municipal industrial devel- 
opment bonds. 

These bonds have been a vital part 
of the life-force of nonurban industrial 
establishment, particularly in Oklahoma, 
where the new ruling would block the 
creation of 16,000 new jobs now for non- 
urban Oklahomans. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this action is contrary to the ex- 
pressed intention of Congress, and totally 
without authority. I hope Congress will 
take action immediately to stop this kind 
of unauthorized, illegal rulemaking, 
which can only damage our endeavors to 
help the economy of rural America. 

Mr. President, perhaps no single insti- 
tution has contributed more to rural 
America than our system of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. I believe that no insti- 
tution is better qualified and prepared for 
the drive to bring industries and all the 
Apenes of modern life to the country- 

e. 

REA systems are already playing a 
vital role in rural economic development. 
In addition to bringing electric power in 
at reasonable rates, they are leaders in 
the field of industrial development. In 
Oklahoma the co-ops have helped to 
launch at least 85 projects creating 2,900 
jobs for rural people. Nationally, since 
the rural areas development program 
began in 1961, REA co-ops have helped to 
start 2,000 projects creating at least 182,- 
000 jobs—in agriculture, forestry, rec- 
reation, community facilities, and indus- 
trial development. I believe we must con- 
tinue this vital program, and even ex- 
pand it not just as a temporary measure, 
but permanently until the full benefits of 
this vast project are reality. 
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I realize the country is in a squeeze 
for proper funding of all worthy proj- 
ects, and that there is a hue and cry 
for cutbacks and reduced spending. To 
those proponents, I must say that their 
ideas are grand, but the truth is we can- 
not ignore those areas of continued prog- 
ress which are actually investments. The 
water resources and conservation efforts 
must continue, must be adequately 
funded, or we simply are going to lose 
our most valuable resource, our land. We 
cannot now abandon the great work 
which has gone on before, and we need 
to keep this effort going to get maximum 
return on the money already spent. 

Senator Harris has cosponsored a bill 
to give the owners of property, or going 
businesses, or farms and ranches an 
option at estate tax time, so that a fairer 
method of evaluating the going concern 
can be made. The hard fact is that now 
because of factors, again not of the 
farmer’s doing or under his control, the 
valuation of his business is improperly 
inflated, resulting in hardship to his 
heirs and devisees. I support this legisla- 
tion because I believe it will work toward 
a more honest and factual tax structure, 
and benefit the farmers and ranchers 
and their dependents who have been 
hardest hit by the current regulations. 

I have also been active in the legisla- 
tion for better meat inspection in an 
effort to upgrade the market for our cat- 
tlemen, and inspire confidence in the 
consumer. That legislation is now law. 
There was a time when the consumer 
was unsure of the product he bought 
until the meat inspection acts were made 
national in scope. Now, with the 1967 
legislation, all America can be sure of 
the meat and meat products purchased, 
and the producer can be sure he is going 
to get a fair shake in the market when 
he sells his stock. Better grading and in- 
spection are beneficial to all parties con- 
cerned, and I am hopeful the States will 
get their legislation in effect in the 
earliest possible time. 

There is another area, Mr. President, 
which requires the immediate attention 
of Congress: we need work on the legis- 
lation to make the same home loans 
available to the rural resident that are 
now available to the city dweller. Double 
standards just will not be accepted any- 
more. Criteria for homebuilding loans 
from the Federal Government must 
stand on the same footing, and be given 
equal consideration in the use of Fed- 
eral moneys. The farmer desiring to 
build his home has had to conform to 
someone else’s standards for too many 
years, and he should have the right to 
build his house with Federal assistance 
without a sacrifice in space, quality, or 
time, as is now the case in too many 
instances. 

Mr. President, I urge this Congress to 
implement with all possible haste the 
President’s plan for bringing new pros- 
perity to rural America. I ask this be 
done not at the expense of our cities, but 
in a manner which will allow all Amer- 
ican citizens to participate fairly and 
properly in economic abundance; to al- 
low the opportunities of housing, fair 
dealing, improved economies, and full 
education to our farmers and nonurban 
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citizens. I believe the President has 
stated it well when he said that this pro- 
gram will help the American farmer gain 
his place and privilege in the life of the 
Nation. 

In this way, Mr. President, the full re- 
sources of the Federal Government can 
be applied with equity, integrity, and full 
fairness so all citizens can join in pro- 
moting our common progress. To do less 
is to stagnate. 


BETTY FURNESS OPPOSES S. 1365 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
week Betty Furness, the Special Assistant 
to the President for Consumer Affairs, 
released a statement expressing her oppo- 
sition to S. 1365, a bill which would 
weaken the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission over private power 
companies. She pointed out that now is 
a time to strengthen, not weaken, regula- 
tion, and noted that the stakes are enor- 
mous. She observed: 

A reduction of o of a cent per kilowatt- 
hour would represent annual savings of about 
$2.7 billion in 1980. 


While the FPC does not regulate retail 
rates, it is charged with the responsibility 
for reviewing wholesale sales in inter- 
state commerce, financial operations and 
books of account, and the interconnec- 
tion and coordination of public utilities. 
The Commission’s activities in these 
fields have had a profound effect on all 
electric rates in recent years, a fact 
recognized by Betty Furness. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of her state- 
ment and my own statement made to 
the Commerce Committee last year be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the office of the Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs] 

S. 1365 is contrary to the interests of 
electric consumers. Its enactment would rep- 
resent a backward step in recent Congres- 
sional efforts to insure adequate regulatory 
protection for those who purchase goods 
and services for their own use, Your com- 
mittee has exercised clear leadership in the 
drive to aid American families in their own 
attempts to guarantee that the dollars they 
spend buy safe, reliable, and reasonably 
priced products. I am confident that the 
committee will not wish to report favorably 
a bill which moves in the opposite direction. 

Sale of electricity is an area in which 
adequate regulatory safeguards are essential, 
Electricity is the end product of a $75 billion 
industry involving an interstate complex of 
generation and transmission. It is an essen- 
tial ingredient of modern society, as testified 
to by such events as the Northeast blackout 
of 1965, and the 1967 power failure in Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. It is 
normally sold under monopoly conditions 
and the consumer cannot “shop around” for 
a more favorable price. Neither the housewife 
who turns on her electric mixer nor the 
man who plugs in his electric shaver has the 
time or technical talent to probe behind their 
electric bill. That is why we have regulation, 

S. 1365 would create a loophole in the law 
which would permit utilities to escape FPC 
regulation at a time when the need for such 
public protection is increasing. On the other 
hand, S. 1934, the Electric Power Reliability 
Bill, also pending before your committee, 
would establish the machinery to deal with 
problems posed by the rapid expansion of the 
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electric industry, which is doubling in size 

each decade. I urge that the committee take 

a look at the future, rather than attempt to 

restore the past, and support attempts to 

lower power costs. The stakes are enormous, 

A reduction of M of a cent per kilowatt- 

hour would represent an annual saving of 

about $2.7 billion in 1980. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING ON 
S. 1365, a Bru To AMEND THE FEDERAL 
Power Act WITH RESPECT TO THE JURISDIC- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION TO 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


For the record of the Senate Commerce 
Committee I express, with this statement, my 
strong opposition to the enactment of the 
Bill, S. 1365, now pending before it. As one 
who has long been deeply concerned with 
the protection of consumers of electric power 
against unscrupulous practices of public util- 
ities I must protest this latest connivance of 
the utilities against the interests of the con- 
suming public. 

In the first place, the language of S. 1365 is 
impossibly ambiguous. It is very difficult to 
tell whether the intent and ultimate effect of 
enactment would be limited only to issues 
surrounding the specific case of Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction over the Flor- 
ida Power and Light Company or whether it 
would have much broader effect. The mean- 
ing of the word “temporary” in subsection 
(2) is undefined and, as has been pointed out 
by the Federal Power Commission this term 
could be found to apply to a variety of situa- 
tions in which a public utility might receive 
or distribute power derived from an out of 
state source. Thus, we might find the exemp- 
tion from regulation proposed by S. 1365 to 
be very broad, indeed, 

Also, the construction of the sentence mak- 
ing up subsection (2) raises a basic question 
as to whether the exemption from regulation 
for “temporary or emergency purposes” 
would apply only to utilities having indirect 
connections with out of state supplies of en- 
ergy or whether the exemption would also 
apply to those having direct connections. 

From its sponsorship and chief expressions 
of support of the legislation, it would appear 
the purpose of the bill is that of obtaining 
private relief for the Florida Power and Light 
Company from what it regards as onerous 
regulation by the Federal Power Commission. 

Nevertheless, the measure is framed in gen- 
eral terms and would, if enacted, be the law 
of the Nation. Therefore, all consumers of 
electric power, in whatever state residing, 
must be concerned about the potential mis- 
chief that could be done by this legislation. 
The ambiguity of the language and the lack 
of agreement on the purpose of the bill ap- 
pear to make it impossible to estimate with 
any accuracy the number of public utilities 
and which public utilities would be affected 
by passage of the bill. 

In any case, it could be expected that en- 
actment of S. 1365 would certainly cause the 
utilities to do whatever might appear neces- 
sary to insure exemption from Federal Pow- 
er Commission jurisdiction under its pro- 
visions. Although the number of utilities 
that might be exempted from Federal reg- 
ulation by this legislation might be unclear 
no doubt exists now, or ever has, that the 
electric utility companies do not like regula- 
tion by the Federal agency empowered to 
control them and will do anything they can 
think of to escape it. 

S. 1365 is, as was S. 218 of the 89th Con- 
gress, another invention in the long series 
of tireless efforts of the electric utilities to 
avoid meaningful regulation of their activ- 
ities. The necessity for Federal regulation 
came about as a result of the excesses of the 
utilities and abuses of the public interest 
which I recounted in my book, “The Public 
Pays,” published in 1931 and republished 
in 1965 as “The Public Pays—and Still Pays.” 
An investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission, pursuant to a Senate resolution in 
1928 revealed to the public the shocking man- 
ner in which the electric power companies, 
without any regulation, had made fortunes 
at the expense of helpless consumers, mean- 
while conducting a ferocious campaign 
against the newly developing public power 
entities which was to be augmented later by 
a similarly ruthless attack on the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives. 

It was after these abuses of the public 
welfare had been exposed that Congress 
passed the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, including parts IT and III of the Federal 
Power Act which S. 1365 would dangerously 
weaken. It is astonishing to find, as is the 
case, that, when my book was reissued in 
1965 the attitude of the electric utilities to- 
ward their responsibility to the public had 
changed not at all and that these powerful 
instrumentalities were still endeavouring to 
crush the public power organizations and the 
Rural Electric Cooperatives. Throughout the 
years the private utilities have never given 
up for a day their position that Federal reg- 
ulation is unnecessary and undesirable and 
that State regulatory action is sufficient. This 
has ever been the theme song and the con- 
stant refrain throughout the years. The sup- 
port now given to S. 1365 is just another 
verse in the old familiar song. 

We who would protect the interest of the 
consumer in the price paid for a necessity of 
life—electric power—can never abandon the 
fight for the highest standards of regulation 
of the producers of this commodity. An es- 
sential element in this is the maintenance of 
strong control by the Federal Power Com- 
mission over interstate sale of electricity. 
S. 1365 is a threat to the public interest in 
the protection of the public against excessive 
electricity costs and it must not be allowed 
to pass. 

Besides the public interest in protecting 
the consumer against excessive costs, S. 1365 
must be opposed because it would threaten 
another aspect of the public interest in the 
distribution of electricity. That is the grow- 
ing concern that our technology and skills of 
organization be employed as fully as possible 
to extend and strengthen interconnections 
of power supplies throughout the nation so 
that our resources of power are utilized 
wisely and service is efficient and dependable. 
The legislation recently introduced by the 
Chairman of the Commerce Committee to 
encourage this very objective is indicative of 
the importance with which it is viewed by 
the agency and the technicians most closely 
acquainted with the facts. Nothing would 
retard and delay the progressive develop- 
ments now close to achievement in this field 
so much as the kind of legislation proposed 
by S. 1365. Enactment of legislation to en- 
courage the utilities to limit rather than 
increase interconnection of services would 
certainly deprive the nation of the benefits of 
technology the public should be allowed to 
enjoy. 

If the purpose of S, 1365 is to limit exemp- 
tions from Federal Power Commission juris- 
diction to the set of facts existing in the 
Florida Power and Light Company case it 
should be pointed out that this issue is now 
before the courts for determination. This 
being a matter now subject to decision by the 
Judicial Branch of the Government it is not 
properly a matter for legislative action. 

If the purpose of S. 1365 is wider than this 
its potential for damage to the public interest 
is too great to allow its success. 

I urge the Commerce Committee to reject 
S. 1365 and consign this misbegotten attempt 
at legislation to oblivion. 

As for the part of S. 1865 which would 
exempt the Rural Electric cooperatives from 
FPC jurisdiction I have repeatedly expressed 
my opinion that such jurisdiction was never 
intended by the Federal Power Act, which 
preceded creation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, 
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It is my hope this question has now been 
settled satisfactorily by the FPC decision on 
January 5, 1967 in the Dairyland case. This 
is another matter now before the courts for 
adjudication of a different aspect of the issue 
than that raised by the Dairyland proceeding. 
Should the result of the litigation be a re- 
versal of the position now taken by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission it may be necessary 
for Congress to act as the Senate did in the 
89th Congress and pass legislation clarifying 
Congressional intent with respect to the ex- 
emption of the REAs from FPC jurisdiction. 
However, action on S. 1365 is not, in any way, 
the method which should be followed to ac- 
complish this objective. 

The tacking of the REA exemption provi- 
sion on to S. 1365 must be r ed as a 
wholly cynical attempt by the public utilities 
to draw support for their efforts from the 
very organizations they have done nothing 
but try to put out of business throughout 
the history of this issue. The record of out- 
rageous and constant propaganda campaigns 
against the Rural Electric Cooperatives is a 
shocking one and gives the lie to any sug- 
gestion this legislation is intended to be of 
benefit to them. 

It is absurd to equate the eagerness of the 
private utilities to escape legitimate regula- 
tory controls with the efforts of the rural 
electric cooperatives to establish the very 
fact they are in a completely different posi- 
tion from the utilities and should, for good 
reason, be rec as having a different 
status insofar as Federal regulation of activi- 
ties is concerned, 

Let us hope this Committee disposes of S. 
1365 by firm rejection. 


EXPANDING GRAIN EXPORTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to a letter, 
written by Mr. Michel Fribourg, head of 
the Continental Grain Co., of New York, 
one of the world’s largest grain dealers, 
to the editor of the New York Times on 
January 23. In the letter, Mr. Fribourg 
points out the importance of expanding 
our grain exports as one major means 
to deal with our balance-of-payments 
problem positively, and the grave danger 
to our agricultural exports from the im- 
position of protectionist measures by the 
United States. He warns that if U.S. agri- 
culture loses its dollar-grain markets 
abroad through retaliation by our cus- 
tomers, the entire U.S. economy will be 
adversely affected. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Fri- 
bourg’s letter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To EXPAND GRAIN Exports 
To the Eprror: 

One positive solution to the pressing United 
States balance of payments problem is to ex- 
pand existing markets and vigorously pursue 
new ones to sell more American products 
abroad. 

It is not widely recognized that grain ex- 
ports have been the largest dollar earner for 
the United States. Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Fowler recently said that if it were 
not for the earnings from exports of agri- 
cultural products, the United States would 
have long since faced a national economic 
crisis and the value of the dollar would have 
been serlously undermined. 

Last year total United States agricultural 
exports reached almost $7 billion, of which 
commercial sales for dollars earned $5.2 bil- 
lion. Grain and soybeans accounted for a 
substantial portion of these totals. Japan, 
our largest customer, purchased only slightly 
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less than $1 billion worth of farm products 
last year. 
EFFECT ON ECONOMY 


In addition, the European Economic Com- 
munity’s trade in wheat, feedgrains and soy- 
beans was valued at about $800 million. This 
business is not only important to the Ameri- 
can farmer, but reflects back through the en- 
tire United States economy. 

I would caution our friends in steel, pe- 
troleum and other industries who have re- 
cently encouraged protectionist measures in 
Washington to remember that when a bushel 
of wheat, corn or soybeans is exported, steel 
and petroleum are also indirectly exported. 
These products are used by farmers to sow the 
seed and combine the grain. They are also 
used by the transportation industry to haul 
the product and so forth down to the water's 
edge for export and even across the ocean 
to the final destination. 

If American agriculture loses its dollar- 
grain markets abroad through retaliation by 
our customers, the entire economy will be 
adversely affected. 

In my opinion it would be a serious mis- 
take for the United States to adopt protec- 
tionist measures—be they import quotas or 
barriers of another kind. Protectionism al- 
ways triggers rapid retaliation. If such actions 
were taken, the United States would in all 
likelihood soon be involved in retaliatory 
trade wars with other nations. 

Competition for world grain markets is 
aggressive and sharp. The United States is 
not the sole exporter of grain. We must not 
jeopardize our foreign outlets. 

Narrow protectionist policies and economic 
nationalism are not only being threatened in 
our country, but elsewhere in the world, es- 
pecially farm protectionism in the E.E.C. 
Protectionist interests in many countries 
have long petitioned their governments to 
restrict trade. The United States must not 
set the example to encourage these forces. 

United States agriculture and the Agri- 
business complex have a responsibility to 
support a liberal trade policy. It is imperative 
that the United States continue to exert 
strong leadership in the world to expand, not 
limit, trade. 

MICHEL FRIBOURG. 

New Tonk, January 23, 1968. 

The writer is an official of a grain company. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


SENATORIAL STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 996, Senate Resolution 266, 
the unfinished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which the clerk will state. 

The BILL CLERK. Calendar No. 996, 
Senate Resolution 266, a resolution to 
provide standards of conduct for Mem- 
bers of the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the order entered on yes- 
terday I believe the Senator from Ohio 
is to be recognized. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the members of the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct are to be com- 
mended on their proposals for standards 
of conduct for Members of the Senate 
and employees and officers of the Senate. 
I agree with those proposals in every re- 
spect as far as they go, with the excep- 
tion of that provision barring public dis- 
closure of financial statements. 

The committee recommended that the 
reports of financial income be filed confi- 
dentially with the Comptroller General 
to be opened only if the committee should 
so rule by majority vote at some future 
time. Unfortunately, from past experi- 
ence it can be expected that no such 
report would come to public attention 
unless the committee were investigating 
a major scandal involving a U.S. Sena- 
tor, such as was the situation in the last 
year or so. The fact is that reports held 
in confidential files are of little value in 
policing possible day-to-day conflicts of 
interest. 

The members of the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct are six of the 
most eminent Senators of the United 
States. Each is highly respected for his 
integrity. Every Senator in the Chamber 
knows, without exception, that the six 
members of the committee were carefully 
selected. Their total years of service in 
the Senate is impressive. Each of the 
committee members has proved himself 
over the years to be a fine, dedicated 
public servant with a background of dis- 
tinguished service to his State and to the 
Nation. All Senators have the highest 
admiration and regard for the members 
of the committee. Their recommenda- 
tions will go far toward assuring proper 
standards of conduct of Senators, their 
employees and employees of the Senate. 
However, I am in agreement with the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] that, in order to com- 
plete the outstanding work of the com- 
mittee, the Senate should require that 
disclosure of financial interests be made 
available to the public. 

In my considered judgment, honesty is 
easy to define. Thousands of years ago, 
the Almighty gave Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments, establishing for all time 
proper and adequate rules of conduct. It 
is unfortunate that thousands of years 
later it has become necessary for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
to create a Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct and an Ethics Com- 
mittee to define proper and improper 
conduct of their Members. More than 180 
years have elapsed since those great 
patriots wrote the Constitution of the 
United States. For many, many decades 
no such special committees were created 
in either branch of the Congress. For 
many years no one even suggested doing 
so. It is regrettable that in recent years 
it has been deemed necessary to provide 
such committees. 

As far back as 1951 a Senate subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, one of the great Sen- 
ators of all time, reported to the Senate: 

Disclosure is like an antibiotic which can 
deal with ethical sicknesses in the field of 
public affairs. There were perhaps more gen- 
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eral agreement upon this principle of dis- 
closing full information to the public and 
upon its general effectiveness than upon any 
other proposal, It is hardly a sanction and 
certainly not a penalty. It avoids difficult 
decisions as to what may be right or wrong. 
In that sense it is not even diagnostic; yet, 
there is confidence that it will be helpful in 
dealing with many questionable or improper 
practices. It would sharpen men’s own judg- 
ments of right and wrong since they would 
be less likely to do wrong things if they 
knew these acts would be challenged. 


Mr. President, that statement is as true 
today as it was then. The fact is that 
if Members of the Senate were to disclose 
publicly their income, assets, liabilities, 
and other pertinent information con- 
cerning their financial condition, it 
would enable the citizens of each State 
to decide whether or not a Senator’s vote 
in any instance was determined by a de- 
sire for personal gain. The public could 
then call to account a Senator if it ap- 
peared that his financial situation, as 
disclosed, had resulted in a vote, an at- 
titude of mind, or a position on the floor 
of the Senate or in committee incon- 
sistent with his duty to his constituents 
and his responsibility to the Nation. 

Mr. President, it so happens that I am 
the very first Member of either branch 
of Congress fully to disclose to the public 
his entire financial assets, holdings, and 
earnings. I did this first in 1959, and 
have repeated it every year since. 

In 1957, I decided to become a candi- 
date for U.S. Senator in the State of 
Ohio. The Republican incumbent was 
U.S. Senator John W. Bricker. He had 
never been defeated for public office in 
the State of Ohio. He had been attorney 
general of our State for a number of 
terms, and on three occasions was elected 
Governor of Ohio. In 1944, Senator 
Bricker had been the Republican nomi- 
nee for Vice President of the United 
States. It was considered that he could 
not possibly be defeated for office in the 
State of Ohio. 

However, late in 1957, I announced my 
candidacy for U.S. Senator and began to 
campaign throughout Ohio. Apparently, 
no one fancied that I had much of a 
chance. There was no thought even given 
to holding one of those $100-a-plate ap- 
preciation banquets in order to raise a 
campaign fund for me. I am fearful that 
had a price tag of $25 a plate been fixed, 
there would have been no attendance to 
justify holding such a banquet. I cam- 
paigned vigorously throughout the State 
and I won the Democratic nomination in 
the primary election of May 1958. 

Following the Democratic primary in 
1958, I came to Washington in high good 
spirits and called upon the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, at 
that time Mr. Paul Butler. I had hoped 
that perhaps now that I was the nominee 
of my party for U.S. Senator, there might 
be some financial assistance given me by 
the national committee. 

Having made an appointment with Mr. 
Butler, I went to his office at the ap- 
pointed time. I was kept waiting in the 
corridor for about an hour, but, finally, 
was admitted to his office. When I iden- 
tified myself and stated my purpose, Mr. 
Butler looked me squarely in the eye, in 
a manner, I suspect, as an Alabama 
banker would look at a Negro share- 
cropper who was seeking a loan, shook 
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his head very definitely, and said, “No.” 
He turned me down very coldly. 

I left his office somewhat crestfallen. 
His parting words to me were—and, this 
was in 1958, “Mr. Young, you are too old 
to campaign for U.S. Senator. You should 
be thinking about retiring.” 

It makes me sad to have to say so, but 
it happens that Mr. Butler, who was 
much younger than I, unfortunately died 
in the early 1960’s. Although I did not 
receive any aid at that time, I admired 
him as a good national chairman and 
regretted his passing. On the other hand, 
I am glad to be here as a U.S. Senator, 
serving my second term. 

As I have said, it happens that I was 
the first Member of Congress in the his- 
tory of this Republic to make a full and 
complete disclosure of his financial hold- 
ings and assets. I did that in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Honor- 
able Felton M. Johnston, early in 1959, 
and authorized him to make my letter 
public. Annually, since that time, I have 
repeated the process, making full and 
complete disclosure of all my financial 
holdings, income, and debts, if any. 

On every occasion I have authorized 
the Secretary of the Senate to disclose 
my letter, so that the general public 
could examine it. It has annually been 
published in Ohio. Also, in years since, 
I have disclosed publicly a copy of my 
income tax return for the preceding year. 

To come back to the reason that mo- 
tivated me in doing so, I will try to 
be brief in explaining it. Let it be un- 
derstood, Mr. President, that following 
the time I made that complete disclosure 
in 1959 which I have repeated each year 
thereafter, I have never acted as a cru- 
sader on this subject nor regarded my- 
self as a crusader. It has always ap- 
peared to me that this was a matter of 
conscience on my part. It was a matter 
of doing what I said I would do, and 
that was that. 

In 1954 the great St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project had been voted on in both 
branches of the Congress of the United 
States. We in the Middle West, Mr. Pres- 
ident, as you know full well, are proud 
of the great St. Lawrence Seaway. We 
knew that that seaway would do a great 
deal for the Middle West and for Amer- 
ica, anc give us another seacoast, you 
might say. 

Every Republican Member of the 
House of Representatives from Ohio, and 
every Democratic Member of the House 
of Representatives from Ohio voted in 
support of the St. Lawrence Seaway. In 
the Senate of the United States, Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, voted for it and spoke in 
favor of it. Of the entire Ohio delega- 
tion, only my opponent, Senator John 
W. Bricker, who was termed “Honest 
John,” was against it. 

By the way, when former President 
Truman came into Ohio in 1958, he cam- 
paigned for my election to the Senate. 
In large part, I owe my election in 1958 
to President Truman. I remember on one 
occasion he said, “When you find a poli- 
tician referring to as ‘Honest 
John,’ run home quick and lock the 
henhouse door.” That was helpful to 
me. 

In the campaign, I learned that my 
opponent had organized a law firm on 
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the day he became a Senator of the 
United States, and that his law firm 
represented the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and other great railroad corporations of 
the country. Of course, the presidents of 
those corporations were unalterably op- 
posed to the creation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. My opponent voted against the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Throughout Ohio, night after night, 
in meeting after meeting, I denounced 
my opponent for his vote against the St. 
Lawrence Seaway at a time when all 
Republican Members and all Democratic 
Members of Congress from Ohio and 
also his colleague, Senator Taft, spoke 
out in favor of it. He voted his selfish 
personal interest as his law firm repre- 
sented the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
New York Central and other railroad 
corporations, and I charged that this 
was a classic case of conflict of interests. 

I denounced that vote in every place 
I spoke in the State of Ohio during the 
course of my campaign. In doing so, I 
made one promise to the people of Ohio. 
I said repeatedly, “Please elect me as 
your public servant in the U.S. Senate. 
If Iam your U.S. Senator, I promise you 
that I will give up my private practice of 
law. Over the years I have been chief 
prosecuting attorney of Cuyahoga 
County, and following that, I have en- 
joyed a lucrative trial practice for many 
years. I have an established law firm. But 
if I am elected Senator, I will close my 
law firm because I do not want any 
thought, any whisper, of a conflict of in- 
terest.” 

On December 15, 1958, I closed my law 
firm. 

A reporter from the Cleveland Press 
came over and wanted to take a picture 
of me scratching my name off the law 
firm door. I said, “No, I am not a Calvin 
Coolidge. I am not wearing any Indian 
bonnet. As a. matter of fact, I do not 
want any publicity. I have arranged for 
the building to take my name off.” 

The truth is that when they took it off, 
I felt rather sad; but I had made that 
commitment, and I had also made the 
commitment in the course of the cam- 
paign that I would fully disclose my as- 
sets. In fact, as I happened to be ap- 
pointed to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and that committee 
had sugar legislation before it, I sold a 
number of shares in South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co., and took a financial loss. 

Looking back on it, I know that was 
an unnecessary loss, and I should not 
have done it, because if a Senator fully 
and publicly discloses his financial hold- 
ings, then the citizens he is representing 
in Washington are able to see for them- 
selves and determine for themselves 
whether or not any of his votes are actu- 
ated by selfish motives. 

I have filed a complete statement of 
my financial holdings and condition dur- 
ing the past year, and every year since 
1959. That is a practice I said I would 
follow, and I have done it, and I intend 
to continue to do it. 

In my letter of this January to the 
Secretary of the Senate, I fully dis- 
closed my income during the entire year 
1967 and the sources of my income in 
addition to my salary, and then I stated 
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to him that as soon as my income tax 
for the year 1967 was completed—and 
it is in process of being completed—I 
would then make it public and send him 
a copy of it. 

The proposal before us does not re- 
quire that. The resolution offered here 
should have the support of the Senate. 
However, it is time that we ourselves 
recognize that public disclosure is by far 
the most practical and least painful way 
of maintaining the confidence of Ameri- 
cans in the integrity of their Govern- 
ment. 

I am hopeful that the committee rec- 
ommendations will be amended in the 
Senate to assure that such disclosures 
will be available to the public. I feel 
personally that Americans have the 
right to full knowledge of the economic 
interests and financial activities of those 
who represent them in the Senate of 
the United States. 

By the way, Mr. President, I stated 
that had I held an appreciation banquet 
in 1958, I am sure it would have been 
very poorly attended. However, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1963, an appreciation dinner 
was held for me in Cleveland. Frankly, 
I had a hand in organizing that dinner, 
and it was handled by political friends 
who had supported me in 1958 and who 
had hoped that I would run for reelec- 
tion in 1964. 

At the appreciation dinner nothing 
was said about campaign purposes, Al- 
though I paid out from my own funds 
more than $45,000 for my campaign in 
1958, there was no suggestion of reim- 
bursement for that. The invitation 
merely said: 

Senator Stephen M. Young Appreciation 


Dinner, September 14, 1963, Grand Ballroom, 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. 


There are 100 stars on that invitation. 
My committee, for some reason or other, 
put a white star in the center. I suppose, 
perhaps, I am assumed to be represented 
by that white star, among the other 99 
stars. 

Mr. President, I am glad to say that 
my personal friend, former President 
Harry S. Truman, very generously came 
to Cleveland from his home in Independ- 
ence, Mo., and was the featured speaker 
at that banquet. I remember that Presi- 
dent Truman was asked at a press con- 
ference preceding the dinner “Does Sen- 
ator Younc expect to be a candidate for 
U.S. Senator next year?” He replied, 
“Well, I would not have come here from 
Missouri unless I had believed that Sena- 
tor Youne would be a candidate for re- 
election next year.” 

The dinner was a success from a finan- 
cial standpoint. Net proceeds of $78,000 
were derived from that dinner meeting. 
It was difficult to find in Cleveland the 
president of a bank who was also a Dem- 
ocrat, but we found one. George Herzog, 
then chairman of the board of the Union 
Commerce Bank, became treasurer of 
this fund. The entire net proceeds of 
$78,000 were deposited in the Union Com- 
merce Bank. It was stipulated that every 
check for a payment out of that fund 
must be signed by three persons—by 
George Herzog, the treasurer, and by 
two other prominent Democrats in Ohio. 
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That $78,000 was entirely used in my 
campaign of 1964. 

It seemed to me then, Mr. President, 
and it seems to me now, that this is the 
logical and proper way to conduct a 
fundraising affair for a political candi- 
date. I knew that I had no right what- 
ever to appropriate any of that money 
for my own uses and purposes, I feel that 
any man or woman who is elected to the 
Congress of the United States must cer- 
tainly know the difference between right 
and wrong. 

Mr. President, I believe we have made 
progress in the Senate in coming for- 
ward with this report and with the reso- 
lution that we are now considering. The 
committee’s requirement of these two 
financial reports from Senators, how- 
ever, can scarcely be called a real dis- 
closure policy, as only one of the the 
reports would publicly show campaign 
contributions, honorariums, and gifts, 
and then only those of more than $300. 
There would be no public disclosure of 
the other financial statement. 

A few minutes ago, I referred to for- 
mer Senator Paul Douglas, one of the 
great Senators in the history of our coun- 
try. He established a rule that he would 
not accept gifts of a value in excess of 
$2.50. Frankly, I have made a rule, which 
I have lived up to, fixing a valuation of 
$5—not $2.50—as the maximum value of 
any gift that I will accept. 

In that connection, I have said, some- 
what facetiously but truthfully, that 
since it happens I rather like the taste of 
Canadian liquor, or the taste of bourbon, 
that I have fixed and established that 
every gift of a bottle of bourbon or 
Canadian liquor has 2 value of $4.99, and 
is acceptable to me as a gift; and I have 
proceeded on that theory. 

I do not necessarily advise that prac- 
tice for others; but I praise the resolu- 
tion and the report of the Committee on 
Standards and Conduct in its effort to 
establish rules to guide and be helpful 
to Senators. 

I feel that this resolution deserves the 
support of all Senators regardless of 
party. I hope that this matter can be 
debated further and that any amend- 
ments that are offered will be seriously 
considered and debated. 

Although I do not regard myself as 
any crusader on this subject, I know 
that it made me feel better when I did 
what I thought was right. Iam not going 
to be critical of any of my colleagues who 
are members of law firms in their home 
cities. I have confidence that every one 
of them is serving unselfishly in Con- 
gress. 

I will take any 100 Members of either 
branch of the Congress and put those 
100 Congressmen alongside 100 direc- 
tors of the greatest corporations of the 
United States, and for integrity and 
honor I will go along with the Congress- 
men. 

I have that confidence in my col- 
leagues. I am glad that we are going to 
have a full and complete debate on the 
measure. 

Recently I received some information 
that a new book entitled “The Case 
Against Congress” by Drew Pearson and 
Jack Anderson was about to be published 
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and advertised by the publishing firm. I 
should have written the publishers that 
the members of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct are 
entitled to congratulations for scooping 
the authors of that new book. It seems 
evident the Senate committee moved 
with somewhat more than deliberate 
speed, to use a phrase from a decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, and we are now 
debating their report and the resolution 
they submitted before that book is on 
sale. They beat these nationally known 
columnists and their publishers to the 
punch, as the expression is. The present 
resolution certainly deals with problems 
that have been very much on the minds 
of Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress during the past 2 years. 

I again praise our distinguished col- 
leagues who serve on this select commit- 
tee. I intend probably to vote for some 
amendments and, after the matter has 
been fully debated, I intend to vote in 
support of the resolution. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JACKSON AT 
THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY 
DINNER AT RALEIGH, N.C. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 9, 
1968, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] deliv- 
ered the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
address to approximately 2,000 North 
Carolina Democrats in meeting assem- 
bled at Raleigh, N.C. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
made a most eloquent address to the 
North Carolina Democrats on that occa- 
sion. His address merits wide dissemina- 
tion. For that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HENRY M, JACKSON TO 
THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER, RA- 
LEIGH, N. O., Marcu 9, 1968 


I am pleased to be here in North Carolina 
to pay my respects to your great State, to 
your great Democratic Party and State Ad- 
ministration—and to my Democratic col- 
leagues from North Carolina in the Congress 
of the United States. No delegation com- 
mands greater respect in the halls of 
Congress. 

You know, there are so many Tarheels in 
the State of Washington, and so many of you 
have family members in my State that I feel 
I can accomplish a little personal “politick- 
ing” down here. In fact, I’m not sure some of 
you don't vote in both places. Remember me 
in 1970, will you? 

Your dinner chairman, Mr. Smith, tells 
me that Seattle was his father’s home, and 
he still has family connections there. I know 
your good Congressman Roy Taylor was born 
in Vader, Washington. We all know Vader— 
it's Just off the main road from Castle Rock 
to Winlock, and not far from Dryad, Dotty 
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and Pluvius. Now how did a city boy like 
you ever settle down in Black Mountain, 
Roy? 

Your United States Senators are men of 
great influence. They are also admired and 
heid in great esteem and affection by their 
fellow Senators. 

Sam Ervin is recognized in the Senate as 
a great lawyer and as an expert on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Indeed, he has 
been a leader in the Senate in upholding and 
defending the Constitution, just as he has 
defended and served our country through 
many years of public service in war and 
peace. He earned the nation’s second and 
third highest awards for valor in combat and 
he has earned the right to many more honors 
for his public service since. 

As a ranking member of the Judiciary 
Committee, he has been a guardian of con- 
stitutional rights. He has authored and se- 
cured approval in the Senate of bills to secure 
the constitutional rights of Federal em- 
ployees, and the rights of the mentally ill. 
He co-sponsored Federal Acts for the enforce- 
ment of criminal laws and the rehabilitation 
of narcotics addicts. He is the author of the 
Bail Reform Act. I was proud to support the 
Ervin amendment to authorize suits in Fed- 
eral court testing the constitutionality of aid 
to private schools. 

Sam Ervin has been a fighter for North 

Carolina in the United States Senate—for 
your textile industry, for your agricultural 
interests. 
I am privileged to share many moments 
with him in the Senate. We serve together on 
two important committees—Armed Services 
and Government Operations. 

Sixteen Senators are Chairmen of standing 
committees of the Senate. Everett Jordan is 
one of them. But he is in a special position as 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. The rest 
of us go to him for approval of resolutions 
authorizing activities by our Committees— 
so you can see that Everett Jordan has a spe- 
cial place in our hearts. He has always been 
very fair to me, and I am grateful to him. 
Everett Jordan is also in a key position on 
two other Committees whose work is of great 
importance to our country and to North 
Carolina—the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee and the Public Works Committee. 

You have a great team working for you in 
the House of Representatives. 

L. H, Fountain, the dean of your delega- 
tion—I have the honor to work with him on 
many occasions when we have Conference 
meetings of the House and Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committees. 

Alton Lennon—with whom I served for 
two years in the Senate before he went to the 
“other body.” 

Basil Whitener—your respected repre- 
sentative on the House Judiciary Committee. 

Roy Taylor of Vader, Washington—Roy is 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Recreation. I want you to know 
how grateful I am for all I hope he is going 
to do for me on a couple of my bills pending 
before his Subcommittee. 

David Henderson—he was a staff member 
of the Education and Labor Committee in 
1951 and 1952, the last two years I served in 
the House of Representatives. Now he serves 
you well as a distinguished Congressman. 

Horace Kornegay will be missed in the Con- 
gress. Permit me to wish him well in his new 
endeavors. 

Walter Jones and Nick Galifianakis are your 
newest Representatives—and have already 
made their mark. 

How proud you can be of all these men, 

Permit me to express thanks from Mrs. 
Jackson and myself for the gracious hos- 
pitality extended to us today by Governor 
and Mrs. Dan Moore. It has been a wonderful 
day in this beautiful city. 

I will speak first about a burden we all 
bear, a problem with no end in sight, a 
situation we can expect will get worse before 
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it gets better—and that is the quality of 
television programs. 

This is a crisis which challenges our polit- 
ical leadership. I propose that some of our 
leading politicians personally step into the 
breach and attack the entertainment gap. So 
many actors have been taking the place of 
politicians lately, it seems only fair that poli- 
ticlans have a chance to take the place of 
actors. Perhaps it could develop into perma- 
nent exchange program, although we must 
keep in mind the old axiom that while all 
politicians make good comedians, not all 
comedians make good politicians. 

Here is my proposed TV Guide: 

First, I think Mayor Lindsay and Governor 
Rockefeller are best experienced to take over 
for the “Smothers Brothers.” They could also 
do an outstanding job on “Rat Patrol.” 

For “Lost in Space“ the obvious choice is 
George Romney—although he will also be in 
great demand for “Get Smart.” 

I may be accused of type-casting, but I 
am convinced that Richard Nixon is the 
man for “Mission: Impossible“ or maybe 
for “Flipper.” 

Two old favorites show up on my schedule: 
Harold Stassen in “Run for Your Life“ 
and Barry Goldwater in Cowboy in Africa.“ 

Everett Dirksen and Jerry Ford are slated 
to replace “The Monkees”—on condition that 
Senator Dirksen will also consent to fill in for 
“Captain Kangaroo.” 

Finally, the entire Republican National 
Convention will be featured on “Voyage to 
the Bottom of the Sea.” 

I must explain that I have been unable to 
line up any Democrats for individual starring 
roles. We are all booked solid for “Wild 
Kingdom.” 

Oh, I almost forgot—in a rather unusual 
switch, “Death Valley Days” is going to be 
the summer replacement for the Governor 
of California, 

So much for the “entertainment gap.” 
Now let me suggest we work on eliminating 
the “memory gap.” 

We Democrats have gotten so used to ac- 
complishing things that we allow people to 
forget what has been done. 

Well, let’s just stop a minute and remedy 
that. Let's enjoy the pride and personal 
satisfaction of recalling just a little of what 
we Democrats have accomplished—just 
lately. 

We want the best education for every 
American child. So we passed historic educa- 
tion legislation. The Federal Government has 
invested twice as much on education since 
1963 as in the whole previous century. 

Last year 9 million children in our coun- 
try were helped in securing a better educa- 
tion because of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. Aren't the 
Republicans interested in education? Sure 
they are, but three-quarters of the Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives voted 
against aid to elementary and secondary 
education. We Democrats passed it. 

We also sponsored and passed aid to higher 
education. A million and a quarter low-in- 
come students are in college today because 
of our Democratic grant and loan programs. 

We want to protect the health of our peo- 
ple and assure proper medical care for older 
citizens. After a 20-year struggle we passed 
Medicare. Today, decent medical care is the 
right of almost 20 million older Americans, 
Seven and a half million senior Americans 
received care under the program last year. 
Well, aren't the Republicans interested in 
the health of senior Americans? Sure. But 93 
per cent of them voted against Medicare in 
the House of Representatives. 

We Democrats are serious about improving 
the health opportunities of all Americans. 
The national investment in health is now 
three times what it was in 1964. 

We are also serious about maintaining 
prosperity. We have now seen 83 months of 
unbroken economic expansion. Unemploy- 
ment is at its lowest point in 15 years. The 
national income grew three times as fast 
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between 1961 and 1967 as it grew in the pre- 
ceding five years. Real personal incomes grew 
more during any ome of those years than in 
the five years from 1956 to 1961 put together. 

And taxes are down. Don’t let anyone for- 
get that we Democrats were responsible for 
the biggest tax cut in history. Even if we 
have to pass the temporary tax increase Presi- 
dent Johnson has requested to meet our 
commitments at home and abroad and keep 
our economy in balance, Federal taxes will 
still be lower than what they would have 
been at the 1961 rates—the rates the last 
Republican Administration left us. 

We have a lot more to do in America. 
We're not resting—not we Democrats. In 
1967 our Gross National Product grew about 
$43 billion. In 1968 it will grow over $50 bil- 
lion. We know we can afford to do what has 
to be done. 

We also know there is a lot we can't afford 
in our country. We can’t afford poor schools 
we can't afford neglected children—we can't 
afford inadequate housing for our families— 
we can't afford opportunity denial. 

Today, too many Americans haven't made 
it. They and their families are stuck with 
the short end of our country's great pros- 
perity. The people who collect statistics tell 
us that 34 million Americans exist on less 
than the minimum needed for an adequate 
standard of living. These people are down— 
and they must get out. 

Some of these people are black, some are 
white, some are Indian, some Puerto Rican— 
it's not just a Negro problem or a white prob- 
lem, although it’s often described that way. 
The problem is that a lot of people—for one 
reason or another—don’'t get an even break 
from the moment they come into this world. 

Well, we're changing that. Our goal is that 
every child will have a real chance to make 
the best use he can of his God-given talents. 
Whatever it takes to do it, we are going to 
make that true in America. 

Nationally, we have already accomplished 
much. In the last four years some 6 million 
Americans have beaten the statistics—they 
have risen above that poverty level. Since 
1960, the number of Negro families earning 
more than $7,000 a year has more than 
doubled. 

Here in North Carolina you have accom- 
plished a great deal. Quietly, unobtrusively, 
and with much good will on all sides, you 
have made strides in providing equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 

But when we make progress, some people 
get very upset. They say: “You're stirring 
up trouble. These people will never be satis- 
fied. Once they get a little something they 
want more.” 

Well, that’s true. Isn't it true of us all? 

Sure, when we raise people's hopes, we run 
the risk of dissatisfaction. People with hope 
are no longer satisfied to endure in silence 
the lot of the hopeless. 

But isn't that what we Democrats have 
always done? Raised the hopes of people 
and made those dreams come true, 

That is still our mission, and when it isn't 
the Democratic Party will have ceased to 
exist. 

When that happens, people will be content 
with the Republican Party—for they have 
promised nothing, and they have always de- 
livered on that promise. 

Despite the foot-draggers and the doom- 
criers we Democrats are attacking the prob- 
lems America faces—slums—rural poverty— 
crime—the destruction of our healthy en- 
vironment—decay in our cities—discrimina- 
tion—inequity for the American farmer. 

President Johnson has challenged the Con- 
gress to act now to meet some critical 
needs: 

A manpower program, enlisting private en- 
terprise to wipe out hard-core unemploy- 
ment; 

A housing program that will mean a six- 
fold increase in low and middle income 
housing over the next decade; 

A child health program; 
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Protection for the American consumer; 

Drug control, to “stop the sale of slavery 
to the young”; 
program to help farmers bargain 
more effectively for a fair share of American 
prosperity. 

If we fail to accomplish this for America 
in this Congress, it won’t be because of the 
state of the economy, it won’t be because 
we can’t afford it, it won’t be because of Viet- 
nam—it will be because in 1966 we lost 47 
seats in the House of Representatives to the 
people who promised nothing and deliver the 
same, 

Let's remedy that in 1968. Don’t let our 
country slip back. Give us more Democrats 
in Congress. Re-elect the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration. Keep building a better Amer- 
ica. 

And make no mistake about it. We won’t 
be able to keep building a better America 
here at home if we duck our responsibilities 
abroad. 

We know that our fate is bound up with 
the fate of other free peoples. Time and 
again we have taken our stand beside those 
who have been threatened with subjuga- 
tion. 

America stands for a world in which free- 
dom is perpetuated. We have fought two 
World Wars on that account. This was the 
essential basis of the Marshall Plan and 
NATO, It was the essential basis of the Ko- 
rean War. It was the essential basis of the 
SEATO Treaty. It is the essential basis of 
the stand we and our fighting men are mak- 
ing in Vietnam. 

The defense of free peoples against aggres- 
sion has been a keystone of our foreign policy 
under four Presidents of both parties since 
World War II. That policy has caused us to 
take on great responsibilities and bear great 
burdens. Right now we are being tested as 
never before. 

Our country is prosperous and powerful. 
But there are those in Hanoi who are betting 
that our very affluence weakens our resolve, 
They are counting on our free debate to mag- 
nify doubts and uncertainties—to cause our 
commitment to crumble. 

Vietnam may be only one testing ground in 
a restless and dangerous world where a fresh 
crisis arrives as regularly as the morning 
paper and the evening news. How we as a 
people conduct ourselves under the strain of 
such pressures will be decisive. On this de- 
pends our survival in freedom and our chance 
to leave to our children a better America in 
a better world. 

And we are showing the signs of strain. 
Some Americans are engaged in constructive 
criticism and debate of our policies. But some 
people are engaged in nothing less than the 
slander of America. 

If anyone has a constructive suggestion to 
make on Vietnam policy, he should put it for- 
ward, so that it can be looked at hard and 
thoughtfully in an effort to understand its 
consequences—its pitfalls as well as its possi- 
bilities. But one shouldn't kid oneself or 
others, by passing off breast-beating and 
hand-wringing as a contribution to policy- 
making. Nervous prostration is not a policy. 
Nor are bald-faced political appeals unsub- 
stantiated by the remotest hint of a plan— 
like “I will end the war.” 

I do not think our country is suffering from 
any “arrogance of power.” We do have to en- 
dure the “power of arrogance” exercised by 
some of the critics. 

One of the disturbing features of the dis- 
cussion of American policy in Vietnam is 
that so many of those who fret about it can- 
not see beyond Vietnam itself. The impor- 
tance of our effort in Vietnam can be under- 
stood only in the perspective of our foreign 
policy as a whole. 

In Europe, we and our allies have succeeded 
in creating a reliable balance of forces, The 
independence and freedoms of Western Eu- 
rope rest on this balance. In Asia, we and our 
friends and allies there are seeking, with far 
greater prospects of success than is recog- 
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nized by those who cannot see beyond Viet- 
nam, to create a reliable equilibrium of 
forces. If we succeed, the benefits will accrue 
not only to all the non-communist coun- 
tries of Asia but also to ourselves and to 
our European allies. 

The importance of Vietnam must be judged 
in the context of Asia as a whole, and of the 
threatening and competing aspirations of the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 

Is there any doubt that an American with- 
drawal from Vietnam or a humiliating com- 
promise would open the doors to a vast exten- 
sion of Chinese and/or Soviet influence in 
Asia? In that event, is it realistic to think 
that American commitments in Asia would 
decline? I do not believe so. On the contrary, 
I believe we would be called upon to extend 
our commitments on an even greater scale to 
many other areas, from Thailand to the 
Indian Ocean and to the Philippines. 

It is false and misleading to assert that our 
country must choose between our important 
international responsibilities and our domes- 
tic ones, between the search for a stable and 
meaningful order in Asia and the search for 
justice and urban improvement at home. 
Obviously, the resources and capabilities of 
this nation are limited. We must use our 
power in accordance with a responsible 
ordering of our national interests. But this 
doesn’t mean that in order to deal con- 
structively with urgent domestic problems, 
we have to revert to the isolationist views 
which encouraged the outbreak of World War 
Iand World War II. 

In closing, let me say this: Our debates 
and discussions here at home have been 
mainly over how the war should be fought 
and how to move the conflict from the battle- 
field to meaningful negotiations. Sometimes 
obscured in the arguments over this or that 
tactic is the fact that no substantial or re- 
spected body of American opinion advocates 
retreat from Vietnam or an abandonment of 
Asia. 

The North Vietnamese—and the Chinese 
and Russians too—should not be misled by 
our free debate. We will keep disputing over 
the means, but the overwhelming majority of 
the American people are determined that the 
end of the conflict—although it may not be 
easy or early—will be an honorable one. 


EMPLOYEE PRIVACY, SICK LEAVE 
INVESTIGATIONS, AND S. 1035 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, common- 
sense is today the most vital and often 
the most rare ingredient in the operation 
of our Federal Government. This is par- 
ticularly true in Government’s relation- 
ship with those 3 million citizens who 
work for it. Commonsense should tell ad- 
ministrators that the entire Federal serv- 
ice will suffer when they allow actions 
which erode the dignity of civil servants, 
which invade their privacy, or which re- 
sult in unfair decisions affecting their 
employment opportunities. 

Extensive privacy-invading investiga- 
tion of employees who use their sick leave 
is an area which is sadly in need of com- 
monsense. 

Certainly, if an employee tells his su- 
pervisor he is sick, if he produces a cer- 
tificate from a qualified medical doctor 
that he has been ill, that should be 
enough. Yet it is not enough in some 
agencies. Investigators may go to a sick 
employee’s dwelling to see if he is really 
sick. In one case reported to the subcom- 
mittee recently, they acquired a key from 
the apartment-house manager and were 
entering the employee's apartment as he 
arose from his sickbed to greet them. 

In other cases, agency inspectors called 
the employee’s doctor to verify his story; 
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in some agencies, it is the practice to 
compel him to sign a form surrendering 
the confidentiality of his medical records 
and giving inspectors a fishing permit to 
examine his medical records and discuss 
the details of his case with his doctors. 

Here, for instance, is a form used by 
the Agriculture Department: 


To whom It May Concern: 

, an employee of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, hereby authorize 
the bearer, a Special Agent of the Office of 
the r General, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to examine and obtain 
copies of any and all medical records per- 
taining to my medical history for the 
period (s) ———, to include but not be limited 
to records of physical examinations, clinical 
diagnoses and oses, and medical and 
surgical treatment received by me. 

This letter further authorizes any medical 
doctor, or any other person, in possession 
of any of my medical records to make such 
records and information available to and 
discuss my medical history with any Special 
Agent of the Office of the Inspector General, 
United States Department of Agriculture, for 
the period (s) specified above. 

This authorization is given freely and vol- 
untarily by me, knowing that the informa- 
tion obtained may be used in evidence. 


(Employee's Name.) 


In connection with the subcommit- 
tee’s study of privacy in personnel in- 
vestigations, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has supplied a policy statement on 
sick leave investigations. According to 
this report, the Commission places no 
controls on these investigations, but it 
believes that “only in a very small 
minority of cases is there justification 
for alleging abuse.” 

Mr. Macy states: 

The Commission’s regulations do not 
place any limits on the investigation an 
agency may make to establish that an em- 
ployee was actually incapacitated during a 
period for which he has applied for sick 
leave, and they contain no provision re- 
quiring that an agency accept doctors’ Cer- 
tificates as establishing that fact without 
question. The reason is that only the em- 
ploying agency is close enough to the im- 
mediate situation to be in a position to 
control abuses. We believe that in only a 
very small minority of cases is there justifi- 
cation for alleging abuse, but do not be- 
lieve that the Commission should tie the 
hands of the agencies when they have rea- 
son to believe investigation is necessary, 

It is certainly not customary— 


Mr. Macy tells us— 
to question medical dertifigutes although 
there have been a few instances in which 
agencies have done so. 


It is clear that the Department of 
Agriculture has exceeded the bounds of 
commonsense in some of its recent in- 
vestigations of sick leave of seasonal em- 
ployees. Even when an employee has 
produced a valid certificate of illness 
from a qualified doctor, or when he has 
undergone an operation in a hospital, 
they feel it necessary to investigate the 
truthfulness of his claim. Such suspicion 
of its employees ill becomes an institu- 
tion of the majesty and size of the Fed- 
eral Government. Certainly, it cannot 
enhance its image in the communities 
where these practices occur. 

One agriculture employee writes: 

There is one other thing that I wish to call 
to your attention. According to a diagnosis 
made by two qualified medical doctors, I have 
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been suffering with a channel ulcer for more 
than a year. During January and February 
this condition caused me much distress and 
pain. One week after I returned home, I was 
advised by my doctor to begin taking sick 
leave and to go on a bland diet to try to over- 
come this condition. Also he wants me to 
have another x-ray made and to be examined 
by a doctor at Memorial Hospital in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, This is to determine 
whether or not it is desirable to remove this 
ulcer by surgery. 

Therefore, I using sick leave on 
March 4. The following morning, March 5, the 
investigator for the Inspector General's office, 
called on me at my home. He wanted me to 
sign a paper, which I gladly did, giving my 
doctor permission to divulge to him any and 
all information pertaining to my illness. Also, 
he wanted to see the bottles of medicine that 
I am taking. He also called on two of my 
neighbors and asked them questions about 
my physical condition and also about my 
personal financial circumstances. As neither 
of these neighbors is a doctor or banker, I 
don’t believe they could give him much infor- 
mation, But this could cause me considerable 
embarrassment and create a lot of small town 


p. 

I do not believe that this kind of harass- 
ment will do me much good in my efforts to 
overcome the effects of this ulcer. 

I do not believe that the Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Service can long continue to render a 
quality service to the tobacco growers when 
the men are forced to work and live under 
such deplorable and degrading conditions. 

I wanted to bring these matters to your at- 
tention because I believe they are right in 
line with what you have been working on. I 
am sure that all Civil Service employees ap- 
preciate your efforts in their behalf. 


When one of these cases from the 
Agriculture Department was called to 
his attention, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission not only told the 
Agriculture Department that they 
should abolish the form, but also, he 
rendered an opinion which should be a 
commonsense guideline for all Federal 
administrators on this matter. He com- 
ments: 

As the facts given in this case do not indi- 
cate any reason for the kind of investiga- 
tion described, the Commission’s staff 
checked informally with the personnel office 
of the Department here for whatever infor- 
mation might be available. It was found that 
the investigation of Mr. 's leave was 
part of a general investigation the Depart- 
ment made of sick leave used by seasonal 
employees which continued their pay status 
into what would have been a part of their 
unpaid furlough. 

When an employee becomes incapacitated 
before a furlough, the employing agency 
may, although it is not required to, continue 
the employee in pay status for the period of 
incapacity if he has sufficient unused sick 
leave. The Department of Agriculture follows 
the policy of so continuing the pay status 
of incapacitated employees. Apparently the 
general investigation in question was initi- 
ated because the Department found an un- 
usually high proportion of seasonal employ- 
ees were applying for sick leave covering a 
period of furlough. Mr. was included 
in the investigation because of the dates 
of his sick leave. 

Although I would not question the De- 
partment’s right. to make a general investi- 
gation under the circumstances, I consider 
the authorization form it used to be inappro- 
priate, and have written to the Secretary of 
Agriculture recommending that its use be 
stopped. I see no need, even in cases in which 
an agency feels it necessary to verify an 
alleged illness, for an investigator to examine 
and obtain copies of all medical records and 
to discuss the employee’s medical history 
with his physician. In the rare instances in 
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which an agency might be justified in asking 
for the kind of medical details referred to in 
the authorization form, those details should 
be received only by a medical officer. 


This policy statement should become 
the order of the day in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It will encourage administrative 
respect for the privacy of the individual, 
and further the goals of Government as 
an employer. 

The fact that such practices exist, how- 
ever, and that it requires congressional 
intervention to cut through the morass 
of redtape in such cases, illustrates the 
need for early passage of S. 1035, to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of Federal 
employees and prohibit unwarranted 
Government invasions of their privacy. 

This truth was recognized by the Fed- 
eral Tobacco Inspectors Mutual Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting held in 
Raleigh, N.C., on Saturday, March 9. 
They approved a resolution stating: 

Be it resolved that the Federal Tobacco 
Inspectors Mutual Association endorses the 
provisions of Senate Bill 1035, to protect the 
privacy of employees of the Executive branch 
of the Federal government, and petitions the 
United States House of Representatives Post 
Office and Civil Service Manpower Resources 
Subcommittee to expedite consideration of 
this legislation vital to our nation’s demo- 


cratic processes and constitutional protec- 
tions. 


THE LABOR BOARD PLAYS THE OLD 
SHELL GAME 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, recently the 
National Labor Relations Board illus- 
trated one of the many reasons Congress 
should be more active in its oversight of 
administrative agencies. Over the course 
of years since its creation, the Labor 
Board, like its sister agencies in other 
fields, has operated with little control by 
Congress and only intermittent super- 
vision by the courts. Being largely free to 
interpret the laws according to its own 
special insight, the NLRB has developed 
a series of doctrines which one may call, 
speaking very generously, exceedingly 
peculiar. 

One of the most peculiar is the con- 
fused and contradictory set of rules 
which prefer the use of authorization 
cards over secret elections to show that 
a majority of employees wish a particular 
union to represent them. I will not go 
into the many vagaries of this doctrine, 
now. The Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers will consider that at great length 
in its hearing later this month on the 
Labor Board. But I wish to include in the 
RecorpD an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of yesterday’s date, outlining one 
of the more extraordinary results the 
Board has reached when applying its own 
peculiar interpretations of statutory law. 
I believe that when the Board can pro- 
duce results like this, it is high time for 
Congress to take seriously its obligation 
to investigate the way in which the in- 
dependent agencies are applying the law 
of the land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LIKE THE OLD SHELL GAME 


This particular labor relations case is 
almost as baffling as the old shell game, 
which over the years has befuddled so many 
rubes. 

It involves the employes of two Nashville, 
Tenn., supermarkets, under one manage- 
ment. Now there are two ways an employer 
can be required to recognize that his em- 
ployes want a union and hence be required 
to bargain with them. One is by a secret bal- 
lot election as provided by Congress. The 
other is by the use of “union authorization 
cards” as permitted by rulings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

If a union can get a majority of a com- 
pany’s employes to sign authorization cards, 
according to NLRB policy it can demand that 
the employer recognize and bargain with it, 
dispensing with a formal election. 

In the case of the supermarkets, the AFL- 
CIO Meat Cutters Union openly conducted 
an organizing campaign, demanding recog- 
nition and bargaining on the basis of signed 
authorization cards. When the employer, 
however, asked for an NLRB election, the 
meat cutters threatened to strike. So to avoid 
a tieup and all the legal fuss insistence on a 
secret ballot election would entail, the mar- 
kets agreed to accept the signed cards as 
evidence of the employes’ intentions, pro- 
vided the cards were checked by an inde- 
pendent labor relations representative. 

The check was made, the consultant re- 
porting that the union had valid signed au- 
thorization cards from 42 of the 78 employes 
in the two stores. The employer therefore 
bargained with the meat cutters and signed 
a contract with them, 

Now enters the AFL-CIO Retail Clerks 
Union, It seems that while the meat cutters 
were holding their organizing campaign, the 
retail clerks secretly were conducting a cam- 
paign of their own to obtain signed author- 
ization cards and held cards from 15 of the 
42 workers who had signed the meat cutters’ 
cards. In short, some employes had signed 
cards of two different unions. 

The NLRB then did the only thing it could 
do: It ruled that the 15 cards could not be 
counted for any union. That, of course, de- 
nied the meat cutters a majority. But the 
NLRB went further. Although it conceded 
that the employer, unaware of the dupli- 
cations, had acted in good faith, the board 
held this was immaterial and charged the 
employer with granting recognition to a mi- 
nority union and hence with violation of 
the labor laws. 

Plainly, when an employer unwittingly 
can get himself into such a position, the 
NLRB’s policy of permitting union recogni- 
tion through the signing of cards ought 
to be thrown out, and all recognition and 
bargaining cases resolved by secret ballot as 
Congress intended all along. Otherwise, how 
is an employer to know under which shell 
a union is hiding the pea? 


RECESS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 1:30 p.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 1 minute 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess. 

The Senate reassembled at 1:30 p.m., 
when called to order by Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be withdrawn. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GOLD CRISIS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
gold buying on the London market 
reached record proportions on Thurs- 
day, March 14, the Senate, by a margin of 
39 to 37, voted to remove the 25-percent 
gold cover. At that time apparently the 
theory behind this administration re- 
quest was that by freeing U.S. gold from 
reserve requirements, all the some $11.4 
billion of gold bullion currently in the 
U.S, Treasury could be used to stem the 
speculation. 

Previously, by the same narrow vote of 
39 to 37, the Senate rejected an amend- 
ment that I both spoke for and voted for; 
which amendment would have prevented 
the exchange of dollars for our gold by 
foreign countries during the time their 
debts to the United States were in 
arrears. 

If the misfortune of a monetary crisis 
has to occur, it would appear preferable 
to face it at a time when we have over 
$11 billion of gold bullion in the Treas- 
ury, instead of after our gold has run 
out. The latter possibility is far more 
than theory because, alone among the 
nations of the world, this Government 
continues to sell gold for $35 an ounce, 
far under the current market price. 

Another problem incident to our havy- 
ing already lost over half of our gold in 
recent years—$13 billion—is the continu- 
ing deficit in our international balance of 
payments, a situation about which I 
have been speaking continuously on the 
floor of the Senate for many years. 

In the first of a series of five Senate 
statements on the balance-of-payments 
problem made in 1963, I recommended a 
number of actions, including a long over- 
due substantial reduction of our troops in 
Europe. This has not occurred however; 
in fact, no truly effective steps of any 
kind have been taken in an effort to re- 
duce this payment deficit. Since 1963, 
when I voiced my first warning, our gold 
supply has decreased many additional 
billions of dollars. 

Over the past weekend, the seven 
members of the international gold pool 
met in Washington and agreed to estab- 
lish a two-price system in gold transac- 
tions. Basically, they agreed that first, 
the price of gold for Government dealing» 
would remain at $35 an ounce; second 
the price of gold in the private marke! 
would be determined by supply and de. 
mand; and, third, the central banks in- 
volved will no longer sell gold to private 
users, or to any central bank which sells 
gold on the private market. 

The central bank of France, as well as 
the central banks of other countries not 
party to the agreement, can purchase 
gold from the U.S. Treasury at the official 
rate of $35 an ounce, provided there is no 
evidence of that central bank in question 
selling gold from its official reserves to 
private speculators. 

The difficulty will be identification of 
gold in the private market that might 
have come from central banks; and as 
25 no “policing” system has been agreed 


Some policing method would seem 
vital so as to assure that the $11.4 billion 
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of U.S. gold stock, recently made avail- 
able as the result of the removal of the 
gold cover, does not end up in the hands 
of speculators. 

Members of the banking and business 
communities of both the United States 
and Europe, however, view the actions 
taken this past weekend as no more than 
a prelude to the need for more meaning- 
fui actions on the part of the U.S. fiscal 
and monetary authorities to stem the 
further outflow of gold and thereby im- 
prove the balance of payments. 

In this connection, one fact already 
stands out clearly; namely, the United 
States, although a strong nation, has 
limited resources; therefore priorities 
must be established. As example, there 
must be decision as to whether or not 
carrying out programs considered essen- 
tial in this country and other countries 
are, or are not, more important than 
carrying out the present programs in 
Vietnam. 

I do not believe that this economy can 
handle both; and it is now clear that 
words alone are no longer respected by 
our foreign creditors as a substitute for 
action. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article with a London 
dateline by Anthony Lewis from the New 
York Times of March 18, entitled “The 
Vulnerable Dollar,” be inserted in the 
Recorp at the end of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
matter is one of considerable importance 
to every American. As evidence of that 
fact, I ask that a column by Sylvia Porter, 
entitled “On the Dollar-Gold Crisis,” also 
be inserted in the Recorp at the end of 
these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Exugerr 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1968] 
THE VULNERABLE DOLLAR: EUROPEANS GRIMLY 
SATISFIED BY RrALrrr THAT EvEN U.S. Pow- 
ER HAS LIMITATIONS 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, March 17.—In Europe this week- 
end there can be detected, along with deep 
uncertainty and fear about the future of 
the world monetary system, a certain grim 
satisfaction. 

The satisfaction stems from the present 
demonstration that the United States is vul- 
nerable to economic realities just as other 
countries are. The feeling to some extent 
reflects envy, which is hardly surprising. 
Europeans have seen their currencies tremble 
so often while the American dollar stood ap- 
parently unshakeable, Now the dollar is in 
trouble. 

But more than envy is involved. Among 
financial experts here and on the Continent 
there is a strong belief that Americans must 
learn to accept the fact that there are limita- 
tions even on the power of their coun- 


Bankers and Treasury officials on this side 
of the Atlantic see this possible value in the 
current bitter lesson for the United States, 
and not because they are anti-American— 
far from it. Rather, they think Americans 
have been far too slow to recognize the 
gravity of the threat to world finance and 
to recognize their responsibility for it. 

The Sunday Times reflected this today. 
“British economic incompetence somewhat 
pales,” it observed, beside American in- 
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souciance in face of the threat to the dol- 
lar.” 
IMPACT ON CONFIDENCE 

In London and Zurich—not just in Paris— 
financial leaders have harsh words for the 
economic policy of the United States. They 
have been particularly troubled by the seem- 
ing indifference over a long period to the 
impact on world confidence of the con- 
tinuing United States balance-of-payments 
deficit and gold drain. 

The war in Vietnam is the largest single 
cause of concern in the European financial 
community. The feeling is that the Ameri- 
can Government has never faced up realisti- 
cally to the cost. 

It was nearly two years after the major 
escalation of the war started in 1965, the 
financial experts note, before President John- 
son even asked for a tax increase. They are 
astounded that the United States can con- 
tinue intensifying the war while failing to 
raise taxes, and still enjoy the most lavish 
domestic consumption in the world’s his- 
tory. 

EFFECTS ON OPINION 

Even now, with the monetary crisis at 
hand, the Europeans are not sure that the 
President and his advisers are sufficiently 
aware of the effects on financial opinion of 
what they doin Vietnam. 

A Johnson Administration’s decision on 
@ moderate increase in American troop 
strength, perhaps 35,000 to 50,000 men, was 
reported over the weekend. With sensitivities 
as they are here, the cost of even that could 
wipe out—in confidence—the benefits of 
severe spending cuts and a tax increase if 
the President finally gets one from the Con- 


gress. 

But the concern here about the attitude of 
the United States toward the developing fi- 
nancial crisis in recent years and months 
goes beyond President Johnson to the Ameri- 
can people. The impression is that Americans 
wanted to believe that they could go on 
living better than any people in history, that 
the dollar could never be dethroned and that 
the rules of monetary discipline did not apply 
to the United States. 

DESTROYING ILLUSIONS 

If so, the experience of the last week may 
in the long run have the favorable effect of 
destroying illusions, or so it is hoped in Eu- 
rope. 

Now the mighty dollar is suddenly seen 
by Americans to be like other currencies— 
only as strong as confidence in the economy 
supporting it. The American tourist who 
could not cash a traveler’s check in London 
or Paris this weekend got an unforgettable 
demonstration of that truth. 

The many stories of Americans having 
their dollars refused at hotels or airports 
undoubtedly are giving Europeans a kick. 
But there is still the realization that all of 
the Western countries are in this crisis with 
the United States and depend on its success 
in meeting the challenge. 

The British popular newspapers are pro- 
claiming “This Black Weekend” and report- 
ing on “Your Money—These Men Are Decid- 
ing About It Now.” The theme is that pros- 
perity in Britain and, even a decent life, may 
depend on what happens in Washington. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Roy 
Jenkins, undoubtedly recognizes more acute- 
ly than anyone the interdependence of this 
country with the United States. 

He is scheduled to present his first budget 
to Parliament on Tuesday, and nearly every- 
one here is looking to it for decisions that 
could make or break Britain economically. 
Yet it appears that Mr. Jenkin’s best may be 
swamped by what the United States does 
about economic policy. 

ACCIDENT OF TIMING 

Not that the British budget is unimpor- 
tant. Many people, including experts on the 
United States economy, think that the acci- 
dent of timing gives Mr. Jenkins a great op- 
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portunity to start the process of restoring 
world confidence in the monetary system. 

As The Sunday Telegraph put it today, he 
has the chance of “getting a grip, of acting 
firmly, of demonstrating that a rational fi- 
nancial system is being rationally run.” That 
means showing a willingness to accept tough 
medicine—higher taxes and postponed hopes 
for social improvements. 

But, according to some informed European 
opinion, it is pre-eminently the Americans 
who must now adjust their economic dreams 
to reality. The reality is that the United 
States is not omnipotent, in financial mat- 
ters any more than in others. 

EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Evening Star, Mar. 18, 1968] 
On THE DOLLAR-GOLD CRISIS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

What do the proposed solutions to the 
worldwide stampede for gold mean to the 
free world in general, to you in particular? 
How will the moves to be made now to save 
the U.S. dollar affect your money in the 
bank, your take-home pay, cost of living, sav- 
ings, mortgage and other loans? Why did so 
massive an effort to dump dollars and buy 
gold develop anyway? 

Late yesterday afternoon, the leading cen- 
tral banks of the free world—with the con- 
spicuous exception of France gave their an- 
swer to the speculators who have been stag- 
ing an historic run on gold in an attempt to 
force the U.S. to raise its official price above 
35 dollars an ounce and thereby devalue the 
dollar. That answer, hammered out by the 
U.S., Belgium, the Netherlands, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland and Britain during 
weekend emergency meetings in Washington 
is: 

The U.S. will not change the official price 
and qualified foreign holders of dollars will 
be able to continue in their dollars 
on demand for our gold at 35 dollars an 
ounce; the central bankers, though, will stop 
selling gold to or buying gold from private 
sources and the price of gold in the world's 
free markets will be allowed to find its own 
level. 

MEANS MANY THINGS 
And to you? To you this means many 


things. 

To begin with, though, it does not mean 
the value or the appearance of the dollar in 
your pocketbook or the bank will be changed. 
There is no possibility of any flight from the 
dollar to gold within our country; you haven't 
been able to buy gold legally since 1934. 
There is no danger of a bank panic. The 
stories you've heard about this sort of thing 
in recent days are uninformed at best, 
malicious nonsense at worst. 

But your take-home pay almost surely 
will be cut by higher income and excise taxes. 
An income tax increase is now a symbol of 
U.S. fiscal responsibility and the odds are 
growing fast that congress will soon vote 
to hike taxes on corporation and individual 
incomes to help balance the federal budget 
and slow down the economy’s pace of rise. 

Your cost of living will continue to climb 
to all-time peaks, though, because none of 
the restraints on the way can eliminate war- 
inspired price-wage pressures. Your dollar's 
buying power will continue to sink to all- 
time lows. 

You will find borrowing money increas- 
ingly tough and more expensive. The federal 
reserve system is turning the credit screws 
again in its own drive to protect the dollar 
by curtailing borrowing which might feed 
inflation. The discount rate—the basic bor- 
rowing rate of the nation—has been raised 
to 5 percent, highest level in nearly four 
decades, and it could be on the way to 5% 
percent. All other borrowing rates to busi- 
nessmen, individuals, homebuilders, and 
buyers—scale up and up from there. 

You will find it particularly difficult to 
finance a house—to build or buy or even 
sell one without assured mortgage financing. 
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Efforts are being made to prevent home- 
building from going into a tallspin as during 
1966's credit “crunch.” But the federal re- 
serve system cannot insulate housing from 
credit forces as powerful as it has just set 
into motion. The price of mortgage money 
will jump and become scarcer. 

You will be able to earn peak rates on 

savings in the bank, savings institu- 
tion, U.S. government, corporation and mu- 
nicipal bonds. Borrowers in the open mar- 
ket—ranging from the U.S. treasury down— 
are now paying historically high rates on 
their new issues, Rates on top-grade obliga- 
tions are moving into the 6-7 percent range. 
The return to investors in the 50 percent tax 
bracket on blue-chip tax-exempt securities 
is moving beyond 10 percent. If there is a 
threat of great outflows of funds from finan- 
cial institutions in the search of the more 
favorable rates, the federal reserve will per- 
mit the institutions to hike the rates they 
pay on savings. 

You will pay more for items made of gold 
or including gold as a major ingredient. Pri- 
vate industrial users or gold jewelry manu- 
facturers no longer will be protected by the 
U.S. treasury’s fixed 35 dollars gold price. 

You will face a rising possibility of war- 
time price-wage-credit controls. The last pre- 
tense that we can afford all the butter along 
with the guns was pulverized by the gold 
speculators last week—and yesterday our 
friends among the free nations made sure we 
realize that. 


CLOSELY CONNECTED 


You could find buying imported goods 
more expensive—despite the fact that a 
round of tariff cuts is underway. A surtax 
on imports is a possibility to discourage our 
buying. 

Some of these implications to your pocket- 
book may seem far removed from a run on 
gold in markets 3,000 miles away from New 
York, but they are in fact directly and 
closely connected. 

For bluntly what happened to our dollar— 
meaning us—last week was this: 

The world gave our policies abroad and at 
home a massive vote of no-confidence—and 
for the first time in our modern history, we 
were put on the defensive. 

With the help of the six nations that with 
us formed the now disbanded “gold pool,” 
we temporarily shored up the international 
monetary system yesterday and bought more 
time for us to act to defend our dollar. 

Now a new transition phase in world mon- 
etary affairs opens. Now we either come 
through and restore confidence in the dollar 
by actions which count—or we invite a 
breakdown in the monetary system and re- 
sulting chaos. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2318) for the relief of Kelley 
Michelle Auerbach. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1664) for 
the relief of the city of El Dorado, Kans., 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 202. An act to amend section 2735 
of title 10 of the United States Code; to 
provide for the finality of settlement effected 
andor section 2733, 2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 

H.R. 14681. An act to declare a portion of 
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Boston Inner Harbor and Fort Point Channel 
nonnavigable; 

H.R. 14922. An act to amend Public Law 
90-60 with respect to judgment funds of the 
Ute Mountain Tribe; and 

H.R. 15004. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the expiration date of 
certain authorities thereunder, and for other 


purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 657) providing for 
ceremonies in the rotunda of the 
Capitol in connection with the unveiling 
of the bust of Constantino Brumidi, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Ex- 
hibit Commission; 

S. 876. An act relating to Federal support 
of education of Indian students in sectarian 
institutions of higher education; and 

S. 2336. An act to determine the respective 
rights and interests of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Yakima Tribes of Indians of the Yakima 
Reservation and their constituted tribal 
groups in and to a Judgment fund on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 202. An act to amend section 2735 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, to provide 
for the finality of settlement effected under 
section 2733, 2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 2737; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14681. An act to declare a portion of 
Boston Inner Harbor and Fort Point Channel 
nonnavigable; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 14922, An act to amend Public Law 
90-60 with respect to judgment funds of the 
Ute Mountain Tribe; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 15004. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
to extend the expiration date of certain au- 
thorities thereunder, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 657) providing for ceremonies in the 
rotunda of the Capitol in connection with 
the unveiling of the bust of Constantino 
Brumidi, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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SENATORIAL STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to pro- 
vide standards of conduct for Members 
of the Senate and officers and employees 
of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada desires to offer an 
amendment. Other amendments also will 
be offered, but Senators are not ready 
at this time to present them. I believe the 
Senator from Nevada will be in the 
Chamber in 15 minutes. 

Under the circumstances, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate suspend 
its proceedings now and resume at 2:15 


p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
Senator’s intention to ask for a recess 
subject to the call of the Chair? 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to cooperate with 
the Parliamentarian. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 1 minute 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 2:35 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BURDICK in the chair). 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendments, as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 3, after the word “Senator,” 
and on page 5, line 17, after the word “Sen- 
ator,” and on page 7, line 23, after the word, 
“Senator,” insert the following: “Or person 
who has declared or otherwise made known 
his intention to seek nomination or election, 
or who has filed papers or petitions for nom- 
ination or election, or on whose behalf a 
declaration or nominating paper or petition 
has been made or filed, or who has otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, manifested his inten- 
tion to seek nomination or election, pur- 
suant to State law, to the office of United 
States Senator.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish his amendments considered 
en bloc? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, my 
amendment pertains to three different 
parts of the resolution. It is only one 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It re- 
quires unanimous consent to consider it 
as one. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment, which would 
appear at three different places in the 
resolution, may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, this 
amendment is intended to perfect Senate 
resolution 266 in its application to those 
persons who would be affected by pro- 
posed new Senate rules XLII, XLIII, and 
XLIV in the pending resolution. 
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Candidates for nomination or election 
should be required to comply with the 
provisions of these rules even as present 
incumbents of the Senate. 

Each adversary in a senatorial election 
campaign should have available informa- 
tion concerning the business and firan- 
cial activities and interests of all of his 
opponents, To deny to an incumbent the 
right to know as much data about his 
opponent as is required by Senate resolu- 
tion 266 from the incumbent would be 
obviously unfair and discriminatory. 

It could be argued that a Senate resolu- 
tion lacks inherent power or jurisdiction 
over persons outside the Senate, but un- 
der the U.S. Constitution, the Senate is 
the sole judge of the elections and quali- 
fications of its Members. 

When a successful candidate presents 
his credentials to the Senate, this body 
has the right to inquire whether he has 
complied with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act in filing re- 
ports of his campaign finances with the 
Senate and whether all other prerequi- 
sites have been met. If such a candidate 
were informed of the existence of a Sen- 
ate rule, just as he is notified of his duty 
to file under the Corrupt Practices Act, 
I feel sure he would comply with the 
proper spirit. 

I read from the Constitution, section 5 
of article I: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner, and 
under such penalties as each House may 
provide. 

Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a member— 


And so on. I think it is quite clear that 
each body—or the Senate in particular 
in this instance—would have the right to 
determine whether or not a man had 
complied with the resolution as expressed 
by the Senate, even though it did not 
have the effect of law. If a man does not 
comply and runs and is defeated, the 
issue would not arise. 

But if he should run and not make 
that information public, he obviously 
would be taking an advantage, if it may 
be termed an advantage, over an incum- 
bent running for office, who is required 
by the resolution to make that informa- 
tion public. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee will 
accept my amendment. I believe, in all 
fairness, that it is a good amendment and 
that it should be accepted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s amend- 
ment presents a very solid, substantial 
point, which I think in theory has a good 
deal of merit. The question that we con- 
sidered and passed on with reference to 
that matter, was that these are merely 
Senate rules; they are not, properly 
speaking, legislation. They will not be 
passed upon by the House of Represent- 
atives, like a bill or joint resolution, nor 
will they be signed by the President of 
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the United States. We concluded to pre- 
sent the matter in the form of amend- 
ments to the Senate rules, thus letting 
them apply only to us as Members of 
the Senate. 

The Senator is passing over the sub- 
stance of the matter, and looking at the 
effect. He in effect proposes, in his 
amendment, that someone who is not a 
Member of the Senate and may never 
be a Member of the Senate be required, 
nevertheless, to come in and comply with 
a Senate rule, before he can become a 
candidate for the Senate in his own 
State, under the State laws and the 
Corrupt Practices Act laws of the United 
States—laws, I repeat, not rules of the 
Senate. 

That raises a very far-reaching legal 
question. My impression is that the Sen- 
ate rules cannot go that far. That is 
what has concerned me all the time. I 
wish we could take jurisdiction of that 
very problem the Senator has so well 
pointed out, and make the requirements 
identical. I think the Senator is resource- 
ful, and shows considerable ingenuity 
and legal reasoning to reach over here 
and take that provision in the Constitu- 
tion and tie it in with whether or not 
a man will be permitted to sit, the Sen- 
ate being the judge of the qualifications 
of its Members, including both those 
Members who come in for the first time 
and those who return for a new term. 

I should be glad to hear, and I feel 
that other members of the committee 
would be glad to hear the Senator fur- 
ther on the legal question. I wish I could 
agree with him, but I cannot, as I see it 
now, that we have jurisdiction, in pro- 
ceedings under the Senate rules, to reach 
these problems. Under the Senator’s 
wording, I think the matter would be 
well covered, but I believe we would be 
enacting something that would not stand 
the test of a legal contest. 

Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Ne- 
vada has the floor. 

Mr. PEARSON. Will the Senator from 
Nevada yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. I say to the Senator 
from Nevada that I am very happy with 
what he is trying to do. As the chair- 
man knows, we spent many hours try- 
ing to find some means of covering ex- 
actly this situation. It represents noth- 
ing more and nothing less than fairness. 

I ask the Senator, Is the reason that 
he did not rely upon introducing and 
having passed a statute covering the 
matter because such a bill, to become law, 
would have to pass both Houses of Con- 
gress, and we would thus have the House 
of Representatives passing upon a re- 
quirement for being a Member of the 
Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. I might ask the com- 
mittee the same question, as to why they 
did not propose a bill rather than a reso- 
lution. 

I would much have preferred to see it 
in the form of a bill, because I have 
another amendment in which I am very 
much interested, and which I intend to 
offer as a sense of the Senate resolution, 
but which I would like to have offered as 
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an amendment to a bill, because it would 
apply to the executive and judicial 
branches as well as to the legislative 
branch, including the other body. Under 
the pending resolution that amendment 
obviously cannot be offered because this 
is a simple Senate resolution. 

I have checked this matter with the 
Parliamentarian. To answer the Sen- 
ator’s question, this provision does not 
apply to the House of Representatives; 
it has no application to the House. It 
would provide that the same thing we 
are saying applies to a Senator must also 
apply to a man who is an announced 
Senate candidate. 

That, in all fairness, seems to me to be 
a valid application. I agree, as stated 
earlier, that it would not have the effect 
of law. If a man files or announces for 
the Senate, and runs and is defeated, 
there is not a thing we can do about it. 
But I may say to the Senator that even 
if it were merely passed and on the books 
as a rule of the Senate, I think it could 
have a salutary effect on any person who 
may become a candidate for the Senate 
for him to know, on becoming a candi- 
date, that if he should win he is on notice 
that he is required by the Senate rules 
to comply with that provision of the 
rules, and if he does not comply with it, 
then he is on notice, certainly, that the 
Constitution says that each House shall 
be the judge of the election returns and 
the qualifications of its own Members. 

This body can determine that. If they 
determine that a man took an unfair 
advantage, and did not comply with the 
Senate rule and got elected, they could 
decide not to seat him. That could be 
done, Mr. President. That is sort of a 
long way around to answer the Senator’s 
question, but I would say again that I 
would prefer, myself, that this were a 
joint resolution, or were proposed as a 
bill. But I am confronted here with the 
problem of addressing myself to a resolu- 
tion reported out by the distinguished 
Senator’s committee; and trying to get 
that resolution in a form which I think 
will be fair. 

The second proposal to which I have 
referred is not a new resolution on my 
part. I proposed it long ago, when we 
were previously considering the ques- 
tion of ethics. It would simply provide 
that members of the executive and judi- 
cial branches be subject to the same limi- 
tations; and I shall propose it again be- 
fore we finish with this matter. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I say 
again I concur with what the Senator is 
trying to do. I think it might have some 
influence on candidates, but I do not 
think it would have any significant effect 
in the long run. 

We faced the same problems in the 
committee which the Senator faces 
now. He has resolved to go a little bit 
further than we were resolved to go 
when faced with the same issue. I would 
respond to his question as to why the 
committee did not come out with a bill 
by saying it was fundamentally because, 
in the first, early consideration, in pro- 
posing some sort of code, we considered, 
alternatively, a statute and code of 
ethics, and, after discussion, selected 
amendment of the rules as the manner in 
which we would seek to do it. I am not 
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sure that the committee as such, under 
the rules that created it, really has the 
power to propose legislation or bring to 
the floor a statute. 

But I congratulate the Senator for 
making a very good try on a very diffi- 
cult problem. In fact, I go further, and 
say that I have a great deal of sympathy 
with his other proposed sense of the 
Senate resolution, since both Houses 
should have the same ethics applied to 
them. If he proceeds in that manner, 
there would be no problem about a bill 
as a supplement to a Senate code of 
ethics. 

I think, however, that we had better 
address ourselves to that matter when 
the Senator brings up the resolution to 
which he refers. I frankly and honestly 
agree with what the Senator is trying 
to do, but such action, although it may 
have some influence on the matter, 
would really have no effect in the long 
run. 
Mr. CANNON. The whole thing that 
we are trying to accomplish is the adop- 
tion of a resolution that will have some 
influence on the Members of the Senate, 
that will influence them in the conduct 
of the office they hold, and that will per- 
mit the public to be better informed. 

I think it has been said before in the 
course of the debate on this matter that if 
there are people who want to evade the 
provisions laid down, they will find ways 
to do it. However, I proceed on the as- 
sumption that if the Senate acts on this 
matter and provides in the form of a 
Senate rule that persons who desire to 
become candidates should do certain 
prescribed things, such persons will do 
those things. And I believe they will. 

I believe in all fairness that we should 
shorten the resolution and make certain 
changes to make it broader. I think the 
resolution should apply to other persons 
as well. 

Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator is a very able and dis- 
tinguished lawyer. I have worked with 
him on committees, and I have some ap- 
preciation for his talent in this field. 

I think one of the fundamental legal 
principles of any court in the issuance 
of any order is whether it is feasible of 
execution and enforcement. 

The Senator from Nevada is also a 
member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I ask him, in light of 
that, if we had a given case in which a 
candidate refused, in spite of the exist- 
ence of this proposed rule, to comply 
with the rule and was successful in his 
campaign for the U.S. Senate, and the 
Rules and Administration Committee 
had before it the question of whether 
that man should be seated in view of his 
violation of this rule in spite of his con- 
tention that the rule did not apply to 
him because he was not a Member of 
the U.S. Senate, whether we would not 
have a very difficult proposition pending 
before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

I go back to another element of the 
difficulty. What we do will have to be 
feasible and subject to enforcement. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, this would 
not have to be a Senate rule. It could 
be just a simple Senate resolution, inde- 
pendent and apart from the rules. 
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The Senator referred to meeting the 
court test. I think it is now quite clear 
historically that the Senate is in charge 
of determining the right of its own Mem- 
bers to be seated. They would not follow 
the court test. The Senate is the judge, 
and the courts cannot go into the matter. 

Mr. PEARSON. I agree. 

Mr. CANNON. And if the Senate has 
said it believes that a man who is a candi- 
date should make the same information 
public that an incumbent who is run- 
ning for reelection should make public, 
and if the opponent were elected and did 
not comply with this resolution or with 
the rule of the Senate, whichever way it 
happened to be, that is a matter that 
would be certainly proper to be presented 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration and to the Senate in determin- 
ing the right to be seated of that par- 
ticular person after an election. 

Mr. PEARSON. I do not mean to imply 
that we are getting into principles of law 
in this connection. However, I use that 
as an illustration to show the great 
burden that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration will run up against in 
that situation. It will be awfully difficult, 
and I know that the Senator has rec- 
ognized this. He has indicated as much 
in presenting his amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. We have a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration specifically appointed for 
that purpose. And we do make investiga- 
tions based upon charges that are pre- 
sented. Complaints are made to the ef- 
fect that a person has done things in 
the course of his election that he should 
not have done, that he has violated the 
Corrupt Practices Act, or whatever the 
case may be. The subcommittee of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
then goes into the matter and makes its 
report to the parent committee, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
in an effort to determine whether that 
person is entitled to be seated under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. PEARSON. That is precisely cor- 
rect. I put to the Senator another case, 
the case of a contest between two candi- 
dates for the U.S. Senate, one of whom 
has fully complied with the rules be- 
cause he is an incumbent, and the other 
of whom has not complied with the rules. 
If the incumbent files a complaint with 
the subcommittee, what could the sub- 
committee do? The incumbent is a Mem- 
ber of the Senate and the candidate is 
not. 

Mr. CANNON. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration that handles that matter, we 
have been confronted with exactly that 
situation in which a complaint has been 
filed with us to protest the election of a 
candidate, and because the complaint 
did not meet the requirements that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
had established for the presentation of 
the complaint, we did not hear the com- 
plaint in two or three instances. So this 
matter has obviously quite a clear prece- 
dent, I think. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
the Senator’s amendment in my hand, 
and I notice that the way in which the 
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amendment is written it applies to those 
actions required by the resolution for 
reporting to the Comptroller. That is, it 
refers to page 5, line 17, and to page 7, 
line 23. However, I notice that it does not 
on page 8 
under (a) and (b), and if the Senator 
would indulge me for a moment at this 
point because I think it is very pertinent, 
I think one of the main difficulties that 
would arise from the adoption of this 
amendment is the fact that if a man or 
a woman reports under paragraph (a) 
on page 8 to the Secretary of the Senate, 
he is thereafter going to be continually 
bombarded by crackpots about the con- 
nections of any contribution with his 
subsequent votes. For example, I can eas- 
ily see a situation in which a man might 
receive, if the people in his State had 
faith in him, a contribution from certain 
people who were connected with airlines, 
and at the same time he might receive 
contributions from men who worked for 
railroads, and perhaps also at the same 
time he might receive contributions from 
people who worked for trucking com- 
panies. 

That would be a classic instance in 
which the interested parties were com- 
petitive in the economic field; yet a con- 
tribution from a member of any of those 
groups could appear to affect anything 
done on the floor of the Senate which 
might touch, or barely touch, any of 
those groups, and thus leave the Sen- 
ator wide open to vituperous and bitter 
criticism. Would not the Senator agree 
to that? ? 

Mr. CANNON. I am not trying to de- 
fend, at this time, the position taken by 
the chairman or the other members of 
the committee. The Senator’s argument 
relates, I think, to the basic position 
taken by the committee. I simply say 
that if the rule is to apply to Senators, 
it should likewise apply to candidates. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator’s amend- 
ment, as I read it, does not refer to sub- 
paragraph (3) at the foot of page 7 and 
continuing to paragraph (a) on page 8. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; it does apply. If 
the Senator will note the amendment, 
it reads: 

And on page 7, line 23 after the word, 
“Senator,” insert the following: 


So it does apply on line 23, page 7, and 
continuing on page 8. I have tried to 
make the language apply consistently 
throughout the resolution. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
I have reexamined the amendment; I 
now have a copy of it. But that report 
is required to have been filed on May 
15 of each year. So the person who is 
running, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, or the person who is challenging, 
would be required to file only up to May 
15, as would be the incumbent himself. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. The 
application would be equal. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me on one 
point? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to underscore 
again the real problem the Senator from 
Nevada has so well stated with reference 
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to the intentions and purposes of the 
amendment. The committee joins thor- 
oughly in the desire to reach this prob- 
lem 


I might digress for a moment to the 
question of having the rules apply to 
the House as well as to the Senate, and 
let the proposal be a law instead of 
rules. Such a proposal has a tremendous 
appeal and has some advantages. But 
the Senate is an institution that has 
existed for almost 200 years without hav- 
ing any written rules on the subject. We 
considered the idea of consulting with 
the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to see what could be done 
about adopting rules to apply to both 
Houses. They have a committee similar 
to ours. 

In the first place, the problems are 
greatly different. The problems of reg- 
ulation are different with reference to 
those who are candidates for the House 
of Representatives and those who are 
candidates for the Senate. The customs 
and problems are different with respect 
to statewide races. 

These hearings and the probing into 
these matters have indicated where the 
real problems lie. They are so different 
that it is clear to us that a joint effort 
would take a great deal of time. 

I believe the members of the com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
have substantially the same view, be- 
cause we discussed this matter with them 
informally to some extent. It would take 
a great deal of time to delve into this 
matter and determine what the prob- 
lems are and then try to work out ar- 
rangements and agreements and lan- 
guage that would cover all the problems. 

It would take not a few months, but a 
few years, and the matter would be de- 
layed a long time and probably mis- 
understood. 

Because neither House has any ex- 
perience in this field of written regula- 
tions, if was believed to be far better 
to make a start, first with our own rules, 
and then the House with its rules, as to 
the problems which were paramount, 
important, and needed immediate at- 
tention. It was felt that once a start had 
been made by each House, then, as we 
moved forward, there would be far bet- 
ter chance for a sound blending, based on 
experience, of some of those major rules 
or regulations, or whatever they may be 
called, if it was the desire of either 
House to blend them into law. In that 
way, the opportunity to cover items such 
as the Senator from Nevada has brought 
up would be greatly increased. 

So that basic decision was made, and I 
believe that time has proved that it was 
the right decision. If we can enact some 
rules and regulations and the House can 
enact some and then try them out, so to 
speak, we believe that we will progress 
splendidly in developing the responsible 
rules and regulations. That basic deci- 
sion having been made, we are bound by 
that here, and I do not believe we can 
ride both horses. 

If we are traveling on Senate rules, we 
cannot come in and say, “Yes, but that is 
inadequate, and we are going to bring 
in something that ought to be a law.” 

However well it is worded or however 
good its intentions or soundness in logic, 
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when you add this amendment, it is not 
law, and it is really not a rule pertain- 
ing to Senators. 

In the limiting of rules pertaining to 
Senators or employees who are associated 
with the Senate, it does not have the 
force of law. It would not be respected, in 
my humble judgment, by the courts. 
They would spew it out of their mouths, 
so to speak, and say that it is a nullity 
so far as being binding on someone who 
is not yet a Member of the Senate. 

I do not believe there is any way we 
can reach out and get the analogy here 
of looking into the qualifications of a 
man to be a Senator and excluding him 
on the ground that he did not comply 
with what we added to a rule of the 
Senate, which really was not a rule of 
the Senate, but was a rule for candidates 
for the office of Senator. 

I believe that would be a great error, 
and we would invite criticism, and we 
would invite repudiation by the courts. 
I wish we could get to the matter. 

I distinctly remember one day during 
all the ups and downs we have had, when 
I was in the cloakroom, trying to reach 
the Senator from Nevada on the tele- 
phone to ask him about his Subcommit- 
tee on Rules going into this question. 

The Senator from Nevada was con- 
ducting hearings at the time, and I did 
not disturb him. I just did not get around 
to calling him. I mention that only to 
indicate that we were looking to the 
Senator from Nevada in connection with 
this problem, but to handle it on the 
basis of a law, and I believe that is the 
only way we can get to it. We would be 
tempted to go into the other fields, other 
subjects, if we adopted one. 

I agree with the merits and much of 
the substance of the amendment, but I 
believe we are dutybound at this stage 
of the proceedings to oppose the amend- 
ment as a part.of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I regret 
that the Senator from Mississippi was 
not able to get in touch with me for a 
discussion of this matter, because I have 
been here for a considerable period of 
time and have been available for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not make such a 
suggestion. I said that I called the Sen- 
ator and he was conducting a hearing. 
It was during the time when we were 
trying to finish up, and there was no 
opportunity to consult further with the 
Senator. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, to sug- 
gest that the courts would not look with 
favor on this type of proposal is quite in- 
consistent with the facts. The courts 
have looked on a number of occasions— 
or have been petitioned to look—at the 
question of whether or not they could 
determine the right of a person elected to 
the office of Senator to be seated. The 
courts unanimously have held that, pur- 
suant to the Constitution, this is not a 
matter for the courts; that it is a matter 
for the Senate to determine. And there 
are precedents in the Senate itself. 

When a purported Senator was duly 
elected I should not say “duly,” but at 
least was elected—to come to the Senate, 
the Senate refused to seat him. That is 
a historical precedent. And the Senate 
can refuse to seat a man who purportedly 
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has been elected, either with or without a 
Senate rule. 

So I am simply saying that if we are 
going to make an application in this 
instance that applies to Senators, we 
should prescribe the same provision with 
respect to announced candidates for the 
Senate. 

I know that it does not have the force 
of law and that if you are going to try to 
punish him, you cannot punish him. But 
there is no such provision in the pro- 
posed resolution. I believe this would 
have a salutary effect, to require him to 
make public the information that should 
be made public under the proposed reso- 
lution. He would know that if he did not 
do it, he would run the risk of not being 
seated pursuant to section 5 of the Con- 
stitution. 

Almost every election year, some sort 
of matter has come up before the Rules 
Committee involving the question of 
whether or not persons have violated the 
election laws, whether they are duly 
elected, whether it is a matter that the 
ae Rules Committee should investi- 
gate. 

We have conducted investigations on 
occasion in order to determine those 
facts. As I stated earlier, we have refused 
investigations in certain instances be- 
cause the complaint did not conform to 
the ground rules set up by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with re- 
spect to contesting an election. So there 
is no question about the validity of such 
a provision here if the Senate wishes to 
adopt it, and I think in all fairness the 
Senate should adopt it. We are not try- 
ing to impose anything on another body, 
but only on an applicant, a person who is 
a declared candidate for the Senate. I 
do not see why we should not apply it to 
Joe Doaks, who has said he is going to 
be a candidate, and yet apply the rule to 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
who is running for reelection from the 
State of Kentucky. The same rules should 
apply to both of them. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Ne- 
vada has the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I, too, 
would agree that the Senator's purpose 
is correct; and if the Senate should adopt 
the committee’s recommendation apply- 
ing to incumbent Senators, it would be 
reasonable to apply a similar rule to 
candidates, if we could do it legally or 
effectively. 

I would say that the responsibility of 
our committee was to recommend rules 
to the Senate dealing with conduct of 
Members of the Senate, and officers and 
employees of the Senate. That does not 
mean to say we could not have recom- 
mended that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration hold hearings on the 
Senator from Nevada's proposal and re- 
port to the Senate a bill which would 
place the same obligations upon all 
candidates. 

The Senator will agree with me that 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, which has jurisdiction in this area 
could recommend an amendment to the 
Corrupt Practices Act requiring all can- 
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didates for the Senate and House to 
meet the same requirements that would 
be imposed upon Members of the Senate 
by Senate Resolution 266. That is the 
only way it would have any legal effect, 
if properly recommended by the commit- 
tee, approved by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and then 
signed by the President. 

The Senator has said, and I believe 
correctly, that under the Constitution the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
can inquire into the qualifications of a 
person who has been elected to the Sen- 
ate, and recommend to the Senate that 
the person be not seated. There are at 
least two grounds on which a person 
could be denied a seat in the Senate. The 
first ground would be if he had violated 
the Corrupt Practices Act and the Sena- 
tor’s committee could recommend that 
the Senator not be seated where viola- 
tions were found. 

Another ground on which a successful 
candidate could be denied a seat would 
be if his public or private conduct were 
of a corrupt and notorious nature. 

However, if a candidate, who was not 
required to do so by law, had failed to 
file a disclosure statement then I do not 
believe it would be grounds for refusing 
him a seat in the Senate, if he were not 
an incumbent Senator to whom the rule 
applies. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada would not have any legal effect 
and I do not believe the failure to file a 
disclosure statement by a candidate who 
is not an incumbent Senator would be 
grounds for refusing him a seat in the 
Senate. The only effective way to reach 
this question would be for the Senate’s 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
to prepare such an amendment to the 
Corrupt Practices Act and recommend 
the measure to the Senate. If the Senate 
and the House of Representatives were 
to agree to such an amendment and if 
signed by the President, it would have 
the full effect of law. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one final 
statement. I think it rather inappro- 
priate for us to begin to attempt to im- 
pose requirements on nonincumbent 
candidates by rule until such time as we 
adopt them for ourselves. We have not 
done this yet. 

Mr. CANNON. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, certainly if that is 
not done it would not apply to the people 
who are candidates, because the amend- 
ment I have proposed is written in such 
a way that it would include the Senator 
or a man who is a candidate. 

If the Senate were to adopt this resolu- 
tion with my amendment, it would apply 
to both people; and if the Senate were 
not to agree to the resolution, it would 
not apply to either. If the Senate were to 
vote affirmatively on my amendment, it 
would not make that approval apply if 
the basic resolution were turned down. 
This is simply an amendment. I submit 
it is clearly within the authority of the 
Senate. 

The distinguished Senator pointed out 
it is only in extreme cases that Sen- 
ators may be deprived of being seated. 
However, the point is that it has been 
done, and on a number of instances. Per- 
sons have been refused to be seated and 
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the courts cannot go into the matter. 
The sole judge of the question would be 
this body to determine the right of an 
applicant to be seated as a Member 
under the provisions of the Constitution 
which I read. It is pure and simple as 
to whether the Senate wants to make it 
apply to others, because to raise the 
specious question as to whether we can 
legally do so is not before us here. This 
could not be legally imposed on a Sen- 
ator, as a matter of law; but it can be 
imposed upon him as a Senate resolu- 
tion, and a Senator can be subjected to 
being punished, as a Senate rule, and he 
can be subjected to being punished by 
the Senate for violation of Senate rules; 
so we would also subject the applicant 
and candidate to the danger of having 
the Senate refuse to seat him if he did 
not comply, as an incumbent Senator 
is required to comply, with this rule 
when seeking election to office. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator has raised a point which 
may be correct. I wish to acknowledge 
that it is true that the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate could recommend 
and the Senate might deny seating a per- 
son elected to the Senate upon any 
grounds it thought sufficient, and with- 
out review of the courts. Is that the 
Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 
I think the court decisions are quite 
unanimous in that respect. I know of no 
contrary decision. 

Mr. COOPER. I heard the Senator’s 
argument when I came into the Cham- 
ber. My first impression was that we 
could not agree to the amendment as a 
part of the resolution; that we could 
only make a rule; and that the Senator’s 
proposal would have no legal effect. It 
would not add anything to the body of 
law. 

I assume the Senator is arguing that 
if we consider that the requirement for 
various forms of reporting and disclo- 
sure provided by the rules we have rec- 
ommended are considered important 
enough by the Senate to be applied to 
incumbent Senators, then the Senator’s 
committee and the Senate, if it desired, 
could deny a seat to the Senator who is 
not an incumbent, if he had not observed 
these rules. This may be correct, but I 
believe it would be bad policy to do so 
by rule rather than by an amendment 
to the Corrupt Practices Act which would 
establish legal requirements on all can- 
didates. Is that the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. I think 
that the practical effect would be that 
when a man becomes a candidate he is 
notified of the rules of the Senate, and 
he would comply—as he should. Then we 
would have a candidate who was comply- 
ing as well as an incumbent running for 
reelection who has complied. They are 
on the same basis. The public can judge 
between the two of them. They can deter- 
mine within the guidelines of the resolu- 
tion how the men are apt to be influ- 
enced, if at all, in the conduct of busi- 
ness, and not have one in a position of 
3 at an unfair advantage over the 

er. 
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I believe that any man who intends to 
be a candidate for election, if he were 
informed of the existence of such a law, 
would obviously comply. He would not 
want to keep something like that secret 
from the public. If he did, and he was 

against me, I would guarantee 
that the public would learn about it. I 
would have that right to let them know 
because they would be entitled to know 
that he had refused to comply with a rule 
of the Senate, that if he is going to run 
he has to do so on the same basis as any 
other candidate with respect to disclos- 
ing information to the public, 

Mr. COOPER. I would think, perhaps, 
legally, the Senator has an argument; 
but I would say that there are different 
reasons for recommending this code and 
that it does not limit it to the questions 
of the candidacies but it goes to the 
Member of the Senate while he is in the 
Senate. First, there is a rule on conduct 
and, second, to provide to the public a 
belief and a confidence in the conduct 
of Members of this body. It is much 
larger in scope than just dealing with 
those who happen to be candidates. I 
still believe that the best way to handle 
the situation to which the Senator has 
addressed himself would be to amend the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

Mr. CANNON. I say to my distin- 
guished colleague that both he and I are 
aware of the difficulties of getting 
changes made in the Corrupt Practices 
Act. We have tried for a number of 
years, and we have finally been success- 
ful in getting changes in the bill, but 
they are still languishing in the other 
body. They have not been acted on. The 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], a short while ago, raised that 
question with me and I did not answer it 
quite directly along that line. He ques- 
tioned whether one of the reasons was 
that it was difficult to get this kind of 
action through the other body. I would 
say that we have been trying to amend 
the Corrupt Practices Act and trying to 
amend the Election Laws Act for many 
years and we have not been very success- 
ful, I may say, even though we have on 
several occasions passed a clean elec- 
tions bill in this body. It is a difficult 
problem. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, a little while ago, stated that this 
was at least a beginning and let us get 
started. I say, let us get started and let 
us apply that start equally insofar as we 
can 


I have another amendment which I 
am going to propose a little later on, so 
that some of the arguments may be 
raised again; but that is a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. It is not so broad as 
what I am proposing now, because on 
this one, we would have some control 
through the Rules Committee, with the 
right of this body to determine the 
seating of its own Members. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. I want to say to the 
Senator again that I regret being in op- 
position to his amendment because it is 
the very essence of fairplay and equal 
treatment to any of those who seek a 
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seat in the Senate, whether an incum- 
bent or a candidate, 

The Senator is correct that it is very 
difficult to get legislation through. Once 
again, I want to compliment the Senator 
on handling a bill providing for correc- 
tions in campaign financing and election 
laws which the Senate passed but it still 
remains today in the House, if that is 
correct. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PEARSON. There are problems 
connected with Corrupt Practices Act 
legislation, but there would also be other 
problems in legislation of this kind, if we 
sought to pass a law and place upon a 
candidate the requirements that exist in 
a code in the Senate rules which are sub- 
ject to change from time to time. So that 
there are many problems involved here. 
But I would suggest to the Senator that, 
while I know he is going to press his 
eine i we give some thought to 

aring legislation in the form of the 
7 te cha would apply only to the 
Senate in relationship to the code we are 
considering, which I think the House 
might receive very favorably. Again, that 
is decidedly what we should do, but I dis- 
agree completely as to the feasibility and 
practicability of doing it in the manner 
the Senator proposes in his amendment. 

Further, if the Senator finds my com- 
ments worth while, I would be very glad 
to join him in cosponsoring some kind of 
legislation, once we have accepted this 
resolution, which would apply to the 
Senate itself and would probably be re- 
ceived by the House with a great deal 
more friendship, perhaps, than a statute 
applying to both Houses. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
his kind offer, but I believe that Members 
of this body will see the equity of my po- 
sition and will support my amendment to 
make it a part of the resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to point out to 
the Senator that a moment ago I 
mentioned his contribution in this field. 
The committee took very favorable 
notice, indeed, of S. 1880, which was a bill 
passed last year by the Senate by a vote 
of 87 to 0, sponsored by the Senator from 
Nevada, in which he proposed the 
modernization of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. In that bill, which had tremendous 
appeal to the Senate, was also included 
the subject matter that covers situations 
similar to this. We reported this matter 
in our report, on page 11, and commended 
the bill, looking forward to the time 
when it would become law. 

It reflects the creditable work that the 
Senator from Nevada has done, but it 
shows, as he said, that it is a subject for 
a law passed by Congress rather than for 
a rule of the Senate. So the RECORD 
ought to show that the Senator has 
worked further in this very field and that 
his amendment tends to confirm, I think, 
oar position with reference to this sub- 

Mr. CANNON. I would respond merely 
by saying that I cannot agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
that the amendment confirms the posi- 
tion of the committee on this subject, 
but it does certainly confirm the fact 
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that there is no question that the elec- 
tion laws of the country need revision 
and overhaul. This body đemonstrated 
that clearly when it passed S. 1880 
unanimously and sent it to the other 
body. We did adopt some changes in the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and we adopted 
some changes in the election laws. 

But what we are considering today is 
making some changes in the Senate rules 
as they apply to Senators. I merely say 
that if we propose to change the rules as 
they relate to Senators during the pe- 
riods of elections, the same rules should 
be applied to candidates for the Senate 
and not give them an unfair advan- 
tage, if it can be called an unfair ad- 
vantage. There is no question that we 
have the legal right to do this. So the 
only question I can see is, Do we want to 
make the resolution fair in its applica- 
tion to persons who are seeking the 
office of U.S. Senator? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
support the resolution before the Senate. 
It relates to a subject of great im- 
portance. Regardless of what this great 
body does on the many far-reaching pro- 
posals which are debated here, if the 
personal integrity of our membership is 
questioned by those we serve, the faith 
of the people in this institution will be 
shattered. 

We live in perilous times. There is a 
growing mood of frustration across this 
land. Events in Vietnam, in our cities, 
in the world gold markets, and, indeed, 
in the American political arena have 
combined to create an increasing lack 
of assurance about things often taken 
for granted. In my judgment, there is 
an alarming trend among the people to- 
ward the fragmentation and disintegra- 
tion of what once were accepted stand- 
ards—standards once prevalent as guides 
for personal conduct, for political opin- 
ions, and for political action. For ex- 
ample, acceptance of our basic system 
of representative government once pre- 
vailed throughout the body politic. Now 
I seem to detect a lessening in public 
confidence in this system and its ability 
to solve the broad range of serious prob- 
lems which confront the Nation and, in- 
deed, the free world. 

If this analysis is correct, then I be- 
lieve it is essential that we follow a course 
of action which will serve as evidence 
to the American people that we, as their 
elected Representatives in the Senate, 
are concerned that ethical standards will 
prevail in the Senate. Let us show to the 
people that we are willing to pursue 
standards in the fulfillment of our duties 
which are above reproach. That in those 
areas where drawing a line may appear 
difficult to some, we will nevertheless 
draw a line. 

Mr. President, I have long felt that 
the Senate should establish official stand- 
ards of conduct. Senators’ personal views 
of what is acceptable have differed and 
will continue to differ. Very distasteful 
and unfortunate incidents have come up 
in this body on the question of ethical be- 
havior. One reason for this has been the 
lack of a clear definition by the Senate in 
certain areas. 

My views, and those of other individual 
Senators, do not constitute an expressed 
code of conduct for the Senate. If the 
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Senate is to be conscientious in its quest 
for higher standards of conduct, its duty 
is to formulate an official code for the 
guidance of its Members. The Senate 
should now clearly set forth rules which 
will enable its Members to avoid engaging 
in a course of conduct which might be 
called into question at a later date. 

It is not my intention to question the 
integrity of anyone. By setting clear 
standards of conduct in the areas of our 
official duties, the Senate will be provid- 
ing a guide for its Members. We will also 
reassure the public that the Senate is 
concerned about ethics. 

Let us also remember that the mere 
adoption of the resolution will not be 
enough. It is not enough to abide by the 
letter of law in these matters. The spirit 
of the law must be followed. 

Mr. President, the resolution should be 
agreed to. In a time of tumultuous events, 
let the public be reassured that its insti- 
tutions of government will adhere to a 
standard of integrity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion for a 
moment? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] for his 
comments regarding the proposed code. 
I only rise to make that expression and 
also once again, in an effort to make 
some legislative history, to direct the at- 
tention of Senators and the Senate to 
paragraph (b) of the resolution, on the 
first page, wherein it is noted that these 
rules are the written expression of cer- 
tain standards of conduct and comple- 
ment the body of unwritten but generally 
accepted standards that continue to ap- 
ply to the Senate. 

While we have sought to lay down 
general guidelines within the matters 
taken up, they do not constitute, and we 
never intended them to constitute, the 
full and complete body of the code of 
conduct of any U.S. Senator. I do not 
think we can make that point too fre- 
quently in this particular debate, because 
it is of great consequence in the matters 
that may come before the Senate in the 
days ahead. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I simply 
say, in conclusion, there is no question 
that the Senate has the authority to 
amend the resolution as I have suggested 
and as this amendment proposes. The 
Constitution is clear that the Senate 
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could enforce it by questioning whether 
or not a person who might have violated 
a rule of the Senate was entitled to be 
seated. In all fairness, a rule that applies 
equally to a candidate for election to the 
Senate who is running for reelection, as 
against a man who is not running for the 
election, but where both are running for 
the same office, obviously should be given 
equal attention. 

All my proposal does is make the rule 
apply equally to a Senator who is run- 
ning for reelection and a man who may be 
an announced candidate for election to 
that office. 

Task that the Senate adopt my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as far as 
a vote at this time is concerned, there are 
several amendments; and there has been 
an understanding that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] would have 
an opportunity to present two amend- 
ments that he has this afternoon. I am 
sure he will be here for that purpose as 
soon as we let him know. 

I really believe, for the orderly han- 
dling of the resolution—and I hope the 
Senator from Nevada and the Senate will 
agree—that when the amendments have 
been presented, then we can propose a 
unanimous-consent request for a division 
of time as to amendments, with the major 
amendments having more time, of course, 
than others, and also have agreed time 
on passage of the resolution. 

But until there is more time to arrange 
those details, and particularly right at 
this point, in order to comply with the 
request of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I hope that the Senator from 
Nevada will not insist upon voting. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to rush the vote. If the Senate 
wishes, I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the yeas and nays be 
rescinded, and withdraw my amendment 
for the moment, if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would prefer to have some of the 
other amendments considered at this 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. It might be helpful, Mr. 
President, in trying to adjust all of these 
matters for orderly presentation. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I tempo- 
rarily withdraw my amendment from 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nevada. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to offer at this time a unanimous- 
consent request with reference first to a 
time limitation on the amendments that 
I shall specify, then the general amend- 
ments that are unnamed, and then with 
respect to final adoption of the resolu- 
tion. I have notified all Senators who 
have amendments that I know about. 

I am advised that the minority leader, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], wishes to be pres- 
ent when the unanimous-consent request 
is proposed. I understand that he is on 
his way to the Chamber. 

Would the Senator from Pennsylvania 
rather wait until after the unanimous- 
consent request has been propounded? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut wants the Senator from Mississippi 
to yield to him. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield with the under- 
standing that the Senator will defer 
when the minority leader comes to the 
Chamber so that we can get the 
unanimous-consent agreement attended 
to. 
The unanimous-consent agreement I 
shall propose would be in effect begin- 
ning tomorrow. It would not be in effect 
this afternoon. We can spend the rest 
of the afternoon here in general debate. 

I know that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has a matter that he wants to 
present to the Senate, as does the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I do not have anything 
at the moment. I do not think that I 
will have anything this afternoon. I have 
one matter completed and the other is 
nearly completed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
minority leader is now present in the 
Chamber. 

I propose to offer a unanimous-consent 
request. By way of explanation, the re- 
quest will be a little long. It will apply 
to some specific amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that beginning tomorrow, in the 
further consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 266, the amendments be taken up 
with the following time limitations. I 
shall not refer to the amendments in the 
order in which they will be considered. 
I shall not attempt to control that. I 
shall just refer to them by number or 
by subject matter. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
one amendment dealing with the broad 
subject of disclosure. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The amendment is jointly 
sponsored by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, myself, and others. I believe the 
Senator from Mississippi inadvertently 
overlooked stating that the time limita- 
tion would not start until tomorrow. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The proposed time limitation would not 
start until tomorrow. 

With respect to the first amendment to 
proposed rule XLIV of the resolution on 
disclosure, the unanimous consent re- 
quest is that debate on the amendment 
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be limited to 3 hours, one and a half 
hours to each side, the time to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. CLARK] and the committee chair- 
man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator inform the Chair what the num- 
ber of that amendment is? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 623. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 623. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. Is that 3% hours on the 
Clark amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Three hours on the 
Clark amendment No. 623. 

As a further part of the unanimous- 
consent request, Mr. President, another 
amendment on the subject of disclosure 
may be offered, and on that amendment 
I request that the time limitation for de- 
bate be a total of 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the chairman of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Will the Senator 
from Mississippi identify that amend- 
ment by number, please? 

Mr. CLARK. I regret to state that I 
do not have that amendment with me. 
I will be able to identify it as soon as 
my staff assistant arrives in the Cham- 
ber. He is on his way now. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is an unnumbered 
amendment on the subject of disclosure 
as reflected in rule XLIV. 

Mr. President, we will have another 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the number of 
which is 622. It will relate to the ques- 
tion of additional office expense of a 
Senator. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is the coauthor. The request is that 2 
hours be allowed for debate on that 
amendment, 1 hour to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the 
Senator from Mississippi state who is to 
control the time on amendment No. 622, 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. STENNIS. The time is to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case] and in opposition to the 
amendment the time is to be controlled 
by the committee chairman or someone 
acting for him. 

There probably will be an amendment 
that will pertain to—I do not know who 
will offer the amendment, but I will de- 
scribe it by subject matter—proposed 
rule XLIII and will relate to the matter 
of a member of the staff being eligible to 
receive or to solicit funds in connection 
with a campaign. As a part of this unani- 
mous-consent request, I propose that de- 
bate be limited to 2 hours on that 
amendment, 1 hour to each side, the time 
to be controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and, in opposition, by a 
Senator acting for the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have discussed the 
question of people taken off the payroll 
during a campaign, with the loss of in- 
surance. I wonder if that is the amend- 
ment to which the Senator now refers. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the subject mat- 
ter of the amendment I was describing 
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at this time. The request as to that 
amendment is for a time limitation of 2 
hours, 1 hour to each side. 

Mr. President, I believe that brings us 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been informed 
that an amendment may be offered to the 
first rule that the committee recom- 
mended, dealing with outside employ- 
ment of office employees. That is a com- 
plete rule. It seems to me that there 
should be 2 hours of debate on that rule. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a part 
of the unanimous-consent request, I ask 
that any amendment relating to proposed 
rule XLI, which begins on page 2, lines 
6 and 7, by whomever it is offered, be 
allotted 2 hours of debate, 1 hour to be 
controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment, and 1 hour, in opposition, to 
be controlled by the committee chair- 
man or someone acting on behalf of the 
committee. 

That brings us to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada, which has 
been discussed. 

Does the Senator suggest a time limita- 
tion on that amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as to the 
amendment I have already discussed, I 
believe a 30-minute limit would be ac- 
ceptable, 15 minutes to a side. However, 
I haye another amendment pending at 
the desk, No. 616, and I believe that 
misht require 1 hour—30 minutes to a 

e. 

Mr. STENNIS. What is the number of 
the first amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. The first one is unnum- 
bered. The one we have discussed is un- 
numbered. That is the one we discussed 
this afternoon at some length. 

Mr. STENNIS. As to the unnumbered 
amendment, which was discussed this 
afternoon and was withdrawn tem- 
porarily by the Senator, the request is 
that there be a time limitation of 1 hour. 

Mr. CANNON. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has been discussed, 
but not many Senators were present. 

As to that amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada, I request 1 hour, 
30 minutes to each side, the time to be 
divided between the proponent and the 
opponent. 

With respect to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada which has not 
been discussed 

Mr. CANNON. That is No. 616. 

Mr. STENNIS. The request as to that 
amendment is for a time limitation of 1 
hour, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the proponent and the Senator 
acting on behalf of the committee. 

With respect to other amendments that 
may be offered, the request is that the 
time be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided between the proponents and 
those in opposition. 

On final passage, the request is that 
the time for debate be limited to 3 hours, 
the time to be equally divided between 
and controlled by the minority leader 
and a Senator acting on behalf of the 
committee. 

That, Mr. President, completes the 
unanimous-consent request that would 
start tomorrow. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. The amendments of 
the Senator from Connecticut would be 
included in those that are not numbered. 

Mr. DODD. I have two amendments. 
I believe that I could be very brief with 
one. I am concerned that the other one 
might take longer than a half hour. I do 
not wish to delay the Senate, but I be- 
lieve the pending resolution is one of the 
most important questions that has come 
before the Senate. It has been discussed 
for 2 or 3 years. 

I do not think we should do anything 
precipitately here. I would like to have 
the opportunity to explain my amend- 
ment. I am not at all sure I can do it in 
one-half hour. If any other Senator 
wishes to speak on the subject it could 
not conceivably be done in that time. 

Mr. STENNIS. What time would the 
Senator suggest? 

Mr. DODD. I think it would require a 
couple of hours. 

I do not know why we are placing a 
time limitation on this matter. This is 
such an important matter that I believe 
we should all be heard on the commit- 
tee’s proposals. I believe the country is 
watching us. There is much to be said 
that has not been said. I have a very 
great interest, as all Senators know, and 
I know that all Senators have an in- 
terest. also. 

However, tomorrow is Wednesday. 
Why can we not go through these 
amendments, consider them and debate 
them, and see if we can reach a time 
limitation? 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Connecticut. 
The committee does not wish to unduly 
limit the time under any circumstances. 
These were mere suggestions that came 
as much from the proponents of the 
amendments as they did from anyone 
else. We have been here all afternoon— 
although only some Senators have been 
present—and I thought we should have 
some understanding and get matters 
started on controlled time, so the pro- 
ceedings would take place in a better 
manner. There is time on the bill to be 
allowed. I believe that any Senator should 
have as much time as he suggests. 

Mr. President, I include as a part of 
my request that there be 1 hour on any 
side on any amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut, the time to be 
controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and the party in opposition. 

Mr. DODD. That is agreeable. However, 
I am concerned with debate on all 
amendments. I would not have any 
trouble presenting my amendment in 1 
hour, but I think we should be careful 
about how we consider all the aspects 
of this legislation. 

I am as anxious as the Senator from 
Mississippi is to reach a conclusion on 
this matter. However, I did not get an 
opportunity to work on the committee 
resolution until last weekend because it 
was not distributed to Senators until 
Friday of last week. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is not in a hurry. I have as much 
time as anyone else, and I am here from 
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now on, as far as this matter is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object and maintaining 
the reservation, let me inquire, Is this a 
single unanimous-consent request cov- 
ering all of these items? 

Mr. STENNIS. I outlined the whole 
matter at one time in order to get the 
entire picture as best I could before the 
Senate. If the Senator would rather take 
them up one at a time, that is satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first of 
all, the report of the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct was not laid 
on the desks of Senators until toward the 
weekend of last week. We were busy on 
other matters. There were absentees 
when we considered the money resolu- 
tion—a great many of them. I have not 
had time to properly digest the report. 

Second, there is a great divergence 
between this report and the report of the 
Ethics Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which consisted of 12 mem- 
bers, and submitted to their body. 

Third, there are other amendments. 
There are amendments by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr, ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and others 
that have not been included, except un- 
= the general proviso that there be 1 

our. 

Fourth, I have an idea that tomorrow I 
shall have some amendments, too. 

This is a most important matter. It 
had spirited discussion in the minority 
policy committee meeting this noon. It 
was truly astonishing how many ques- 
tions were raised with respect to this 
rules change. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must object, and I would have to 
object to any single request on any 
amendment, simply because it is an im- 
portant matter and Senators are entitled 
to digest those things that are going to 
apply to this body, and in the case of 
those who at some time may become can- 
didates, and which may not apply to op- 
ponents. In the case of those who get op- 
position from the House of Representa- 
tives, they will be operating under one 
standard, and Senators will be operating 
under another standard. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have objected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion to the Senator from Illinois is going 
to be whether he would object to a 
seriatim time limit on one amendment at 
a time to see whether we can work out 
limitations on amendments that have not 
been submitted or printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will get to that when 
they are reported. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may propose an 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

AMENDMENT No. 623 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey and me, which has been printed, 
and I ask that it be stated by title, but 
not read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


Beginning with line 15, page 5, strike out 
all to and including line 4, page 9, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“RULE XLIV 
“DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


“1. Each individual who at any time dur- 
ing any calendar year serves as a Member of 
the Senate, or as an officer or employee of the 
Senate compensated at a gross rate in excess 
of $15,000 per annum, shall file with the 
Comptroller General for that calendar year 
a written report containing the following 
information: 

“(a) The fair market value of each asset 
held by him or by any member of his im- 
mediate family or by him and any member of 
his immediate family jointly, exclusive of any 
dwelling occupied as a residence by him or 
by members of his immediate family, at the 
end of that calendar year; 

“(b) The amount of each liability owed 
by bim or by any member of his immediate 
family, or by him and any member of his 
immediate family jointly, at the end of that 
calendar year; 

„e) The source and amount of each cap- 
ital gain realized, during that calendar year 
by him or by any member of his immediate 
family, by him and any member of his im- 
mediate family jointly, or by any person act- 
ing on behalf of or pursuant to the direction 
of him or any member of his immediate fam- 
ily, or him and any member of his immediate 
family jointly, as a result of any transac- 
tion or series of related transactions in se- 
curities or commodities, or any purchase or 
sale of real property or any interest therein 
other than a dwelling occupied as a residence 
by him or by members of his immediate 
family; 

“(d) The source and amount of each 
item of income, each item of reimbursement 
for any expenditure, and each gift or aggre- 
gate of gifts from one source (other than 
gifts received from any relative or any mem- 
ber of his immediate family) received by or 
accruing to him, any member of his immedi- 
ate family, or him and any member of his im- 
mediate family jointly from any source other 
than the United States during that calendar 
year, which exceeds $100 in amount or value; 
including any fee or other honorarium re- 
ceived by him for or in connection with the 
preparation or delivery of any speech or ad- 
dress, attendance at any convention or other 
assembly of individuals, or the preparation 
of any article or other composition for pub- 
lication, and the monetary value of subsist- 
ence, entertainment, travel, or other facili- 
ties received by him in kind; 

“(e) The name and address of any pro- 
fessional firm which engages in practice be- 
fore any department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States in which he has 
a financial interest; and the name, address, 
and a brief description of the principal busi- 
ness of any client of such firm for whom any 
services involving representation before any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States were performed during 
that calendar year, together with a brief de- 
scription of the services performed, and the 
total fees received or receivable by the firm 
as compensation for such services; 

“(f) The name, address, and nature of 
the principal business or activity of each 
business or financial entity or enterprise with 
which he was associated at any time during 
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that calendar year as an Officer, director, or 
partner, or in any other managerial capacity. 

2. Each asset consisting of an interest 
in a business or financial entity or enter- 
prise which is subject to disclosure under 
paragraph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name of such entity or enter- 
prise, the location of its principal office, and 
the nature of the business or activity in 
which it is principally engaged or with which 
it is principally concerned, except that an 
asset which is a security traded on any se- 
curities exchange subject to supervision by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission of 
the United States may be identified by a full 
and complete description of the security and 
the name of the issuer thereof. Each liability 
which is subject to disclosure under para- 
graph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name and the address of the 
creditor to whom the obligation of such lia- 
bility is owed. 

“3. Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, each individual who is required by 
paragraph 1 to file a report for any calendar 
year shall file such report with the Comp- 
troller General not later than April 30 of the 
next following calendar year, No such report 
shall be required to be made for any calendar 
year beginning before January 1, 1968. No re- 
port made for the calendar year 1968 need 
include any interest held, payment received, 
or liability owed before the date which fol- 
lows by ninety days the adoption of this rule. 
The requirements of this rule shall apply 
only with respect to individuals who are 
Members of the Senate or officers or em- 
ployees of the Senate on or after the date of 
adoption of this rule. Any individual who 
ceases to serve as a Member of the Senate or 
as an officer or employee of the Senate, be- 
fore the close of any calendar year shall file 
such report on the last day of such service, 
or on such date not more than three months 
thereafter as the Comptroller General may 
prescribe, and the report so made shall be 
made for that portion of that calendar year 
during which such individual so served. 
Whenever there is on file with the Comp- 
troller General a report made by any indi- 
vidual in compliance with paragraph 1 for 
any calendar year, the Comptroller General 
may accept from that individual for any 
succeeding calendar year, in lieu of the re- 
port required by paragraph 1, a certificate 
containing an accurate recitation of the 
changes in such report which are required 
for compliance with the provisions of para- 
graph 1 for that succeeding calendar year, or 
a statement to the effect that no change in 
such report is required for compliance with 
the provisions of paragraph 1 for that suc- 
ceeding calendar year. 

“4, Reports and certificates filed under 
this rule shall be made upon forms which 
shall be prepared and provided by the Comp- 
troller General, and shall be made in such 
manner and detail as he shall prescribe. The 
Comptroller General may provide for the 
grouping within such reports and certificates 
of items which are required by paragraph 1 
to be disclosed whenever he determines that 
separate itemization thereof is not feasible 
or is not required for accurate disclosure 
with respect to such items. Reports and cer- 
tificates filed under this rule shall be re- 
tained by the Comptroller General.as public 
records for not less than seven years after 
the close of the calendar year for which they 
are made, and while so retained shall be avail- 
able for inspection by members of the public 
under such reasonable regulations as the 
Comptroller General shall prescribe. 

“5, As used in this rule 

“(a) The term ‘asset’ includes any bene- 
ficial interest held or possessed directly or in- 
directly in any business or financial entity 
or enterprise, or in any security or evidence 
of indebtedness, but does not include any in- 
terest in any organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
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of 1954 which is exempt from taxation under 
section 501(a) of such Code; 

“(b) The term ‘liability’ includes any 
liability of any trust in which a beneficial 
interest is held or possessed directly or in- 
directly; 

“(c) The term ‘income’ means gross in- 
come as defined by section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; 

“(d) The term ‘security’ means any se- 
curity as defined by section 2 of the Secur- 
ities Act of 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. TTb); 

“(e) The term ‘commodity’ means any 
commodity as defined by section 2 of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 2); 

“(f) The term ‘dealing in securities or 
commodities’ means any acquisition, trans- 
fer, disposition, or other transaction involv- 
ing any security or commodity; 

„(g) The term ‘officer or employee of the 
Senate’ means (1) an elected officer of the 
Senate who is not a Member of the Senate, 
(2) an employee of the Senate or any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Senate, (3) 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate and 
employees of his office, (4) an Official Re- 
porter of Debates of the Senate and any per- 
son employed by the Official Reporters of 
Debates of the Senate in connection with the 
performance of their official duties, (5) a 
member of the Capitol Police force whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate, (6) an employee of the Vice 
President if such employee’s compensation 
is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate, 
(7) an employee of a Member of the Senate, 
if such employee's compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate, and (8) an 
employee of a joint committee of the Con- 
gress whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate; and 

“(h) The term ‘immediate family’, when 
used with respect to any person, includes the 
spouse and each minor child of such per- 
son.” 

Beginning with line 22, page 4, strike out 
all to and including line 26, page 4. 

On page 5, line 1, strike out “4”, and insert 
in lieu thereof 3“. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
asked that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with by unanimous 
consent so that I may explain it. 

Now, I wish to say to my friend from 
Illinois that this amendment has been 
printed and we now have on the desk of 
every Senator a simple explanation of it. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi was that we debate the 
amendment for the remainder of the 
afternoon, and then come in tomorrow 
and discuss it for 3 hours, an hour and 
a half on each side. 

I wonder if my good, gracious, and 
congenial friend would agree that that 
would be adequate time for serious 
discussion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They have just handed 
me the explanation, The amendment is 
printed. 

Mr. CLARK. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don, The amendment is printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I said the amendment 
is printed. They just handed me a mim- 
eographed explanation. I have not seen 
it before. I do not propose to permit a 
time limitation until other Senators 
have had an opportunity to read it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator, 
with the benefit of further cogitation 
and a good night’s sleep, might be more 
receptive tomorrow to a suggestion that 
we limit the time. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. We will let tomorrow 
take care of itself. 

Mr. CLARK. We will let it creep at its 
petty pace. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I think 
that any Senator is entirely within his 
rights in objecting to this unanimous- 
consent request or any request, as far as 
the committee is concerned. We wanted 
to get before the Senate the list of 
amendments we knew about and deter- 
mine if we could get started on some 
matters. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to say that I listened with 
interest to the discussion by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon] of his amendment to make the 
disclosures and restrictions, which by the 
rules advocated by the Committee on 
Standards and Conduct would apply to 
all Senators, apply also to candidates. I 
had been dubious as to whether that 
could be done legally. But the Senator 
from Nevada has persuaded me that un- 
der the provision of the Constitution 
which makes the Senate the judge of the 
qualifications of its Members, it is per- 
fectly feasible to provide that any indi- 
vidual who is running for nomination or 
election to the Senate shall be bound by 
the same rules as are persons who are 
actually Senators. If the individual loses 
his race, nothing will happen. If he wins, 
and the question of his qualifications is 
raised, it would then be entirely appro- 
priate for the Senate to submit the suc- 
cessful candidate, when he presented 
himself for swearing in, to inquiry as to 
whether he had, in fact, complied with 
the rules of the body to which he was 
seeking admission in connection with his 
primary or his general election campaign. 

So I would hope that the members of 
the Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct, presided over by the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], would give careful thought 
overnight as to whether the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada does not 
have great merit, and whether the com- 
mittee would not be willing to accept it 
as a measure which, I think, can be in- 
cluded among the proposals which they 
have brought in, and at the same time be 
entirely fair by putting all candidates for 
nomination and election, whether Mem- 
bers of the Senate or not, on an equal 


With respect to the pending amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] be 
listed as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who will be reading 
the Recorp tomorrow, the amendment, 
which I shall describe in a moment, is 
very similar indeed to the amendment 
rejected by a vote of 46 to 42 at the 
time the election reform bill was under 
consideration on September 12, 1967. 
Since this amendment is so similar to 
that amendment, it may well be that 
a number of Senators who supported the 
amendment in 1967 will want to cospon- 
sor the pending amendment. This can 
readily be done if they will advise the 
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Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE] or 
me, so that we may make the appropriate 
motion when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow. 

Amendment No. 623 to Senate Resolu- 
tion 266 presently cosponsored by Sena- 
tors CASE, HATFIELD, MORSE, and SPONG 
would do the following: 

It would provide for mandatory pub- 
lic financial disclosure for all Senators 
and Senate employees with an annual 
salary of $15,000 or more, as opposed 
to the confidential disclosure with the 
Comptroller General which is proposed 
in Senate Resolution 266 as a part of the 
proposed new Senate rule XLIV. 

Under the proposed amendment, dis- 
closure would still be made to the Comp- 
troller General, who would retain the 
reports filed with him for not less than 
7 years. This is the same proposal con- 
tained in the committee resolution. I 
think the 7-year term is excellent. It 
would cover two separate elections to 
the Senate. That is plenty long enough 
but not too long. We would support that. 

The amendment would provide that 
the documents constituting the dis- 
closure would be made available for in- 
spection by members of the publie un- 
der appropriate regulations which would 
be promulgated by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The reports to be filed would con- 
tain the following information which, 
in the opinion of the sponsors of the 
amendment, is adequate to provide a 
searching and complete disclosure but 
does not require the filing of Federal in- 
come tax returns which, almost neces- 
sarily, contain a good deal of informa- 
tion which, in my opinion, is not 
necessary to have disclosed in order to 
protect the public from any possible con- 
flict of interest or improper financial 
action by a Senator. 

The information to be disclosed can 
be summarized under six headings, as 
follows: 

First. Fair market value of each asset, 
excluding family residences; 

Second. Amount and identity of each 
liability; 

Third. Source and amount of each 
capital gain; 

Fourth. Source and amount of each 
item of income, and each gift—other 
than gifts from relatives—over $100. 

I ask all Senators who have the ex- 
planation of the amendment on their 
desks, to note a typographical error in 
item 4, next to the last words, “under 
$100,” which should be “over $100.” 

Fifth. Association with a professional 
firm, identity of any client represented 
by the firm before a U.S. agency, de- 
scription of services performed, and fees 
received; 

Sixth. Association with business enter- 
prise as an officer, director, partner, or 
manager. 

Spouses—or, as my friend from Rhode 
Island prefers to call them, ‘‘spice”—and 
minor children would be covered, and 
transactions through a strawman would 
have to be disclosed. The rule would take 
effect 90 days after adoption by the 
Senate. 

I point out that trusts are also covered 
with particular reference to the interest, 
what is known in the law as a cestui que 
trust on those who hold the beneficial 
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interest. The term “asset” includes any 
beneficial interest held or possessed di- 
rectly or indirectly in any business or 
financial entity or enterprise, or in any 
security or evidence of indebtedness, but 
does not include any interest in charita- 
ble organizations which are exempt from 
taxation under the revenue code. The 
same situation applies with respect to 
the definition of “liabilities.” 

I point out that this is substantially 
the same amendment which was defeated 
by a vote of 42 to 46 on September 12, 
1967, when it was offered to the election 
reform bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator refers 
to “fair market value of each asset, ex- 
cluding family residences.” Some people 
have a home in the home State, and 
one in Washington here. What about it? 

Mr. CLARK. The provision is for 
dwellings occupied as a residence by him 
or members of his immediate family. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have a house in 
New Mexico. I have a house here. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator would not 
have to reveal either of them. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to ask for 
my information, as to item 3, “source and 
amount of each capital gain,” is capital 
gain closely defined in the internal rev- 
enue regulations? 

Mr. CLARK. It is identical. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is. Does 
that eliminate, then, the smaller short- 
term gains? 

Mr. CLARK. The term “capital gain” 
is used in the sense that it is used in 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, it would not 
be a short-term gain or loss? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the reference 
to the Internal Revenue Code may be 
misleading. Let me read the language 
from my amendment to the Senator. It 
is on page 2, beginning on line 12 of the 
amendment: 

The source and amount of each capital 
gain realized, during that calendar year by 
him or by any member of his immediate 
family, by him and any member of his im- 
Mediate family, jointly, or by any person 
acting on behalf of or pursuant to the direc- 
tion of him or any member of his immediate 
family, or him and any member of his im- 
mediate family jointly, as a result of any 
transaction or series of transactions in secu- 
rities or commodities, or any purchase or sale 
of real property or any interest therein other 
than a dwelling occupied as a residence by 
him or by members of his immediate family. 


Therefore, I think clearly it would 
apply to both long-term and short-term 
capital gains. 

Of course, the purpose of disclosure 
is to show how the Senator makes his 
money. Since the term “income,” under 
the Internal Revenue Code, is usually 
not considered as including capital gains, 
it was decided to use that term in a sep- 
arate disclosure section in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The fifth item pro- 
vides for the disclosure of any profes- 
sional firm which engages in practice 
before a U.S. agency, together with a 
brief description of the services per- 
formed and the total fees received. 
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I pay a little money to a financial ad- 
visory group in New York. Does that put 
it under the definition of “professional 
firm”? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, I myself pay a little 
money, not only to an investment firm 
in New York, but also to an oil and gas 
advisory group in Louisiana. I think the 
best way to answer the Senator’s question 
is to read the text of the amendment as 
it appears on page 3, beginning on line 
13: 

The name and address of any professional 
firm which engages in practice before any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States in which he has a financial 
interest. 


Since the kind of relationship which 
the Senator from New Mexico men- 
tioned, and which I indicated I, too, par- 
ticipated in, is not a financial interest 
in such a firm, it would not be disclosed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to have 
that explanation of it. I thought that is 
what it would be, but I would not want 
a firm in New York to have to explain my 
affairs. It probably is the same as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania’s. 

Mr, CLARK. I do not know. My son is 
in the one I use. I do not know whether 
the Senator from New Mexico uses that 
one or not. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. I was one who sup- 
ported the Senator in 1967. I did it with 
some reluctance, because of one feature 
of the bill. I notice this measure now 
applies to members of the immediate 
family, which includes spouses and also 
children under 21. 

Mr, CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. BURDICK. Would this apply to a 
spouse who had an estate before the 
Senator had married the spouse? 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid it would. It 
seems to me, on the whole, the provision 
is desirable, because the purpose is to re- 
veal the potential financial interest of a 
Senator and his immediate family. The 
fact that his spouse had acquired the 
funds before the marriage would have 
very little bearing on the extent to which, 
in the normal marriage, her assets would 
be available, in part at least, for her 
husband's political activity. 

Mr. BURDICK. Let us assume the 
spouse had been a widow, and the wid- 
ow had children, and the former husband 
had set up trusts for the minor children. 
Would the minor children have to dis- 
close that? 

Mr. CLARK. I would not think so, be- 
cause the minor children were not the 
Senator’s children. 

Mr. BURDICK. Once they were adopt- 
ed, they would be. 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid if the Sena- 
tor went ahead and adopted them, he 
would be “stuck.” 

Mr. BURDICK. Does not the Senator 
think that is going a little far into the 
private lives of families? 

Mr. CLARK. I am susceptible to that 
argument. If the Senator would prepare 
an amendment which would exclude 
that rather peculiar and extremely limit- 
ed category, I would look at it with some 
sympathy. I would, of course, want to 
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discuss it with my friend from New Jer- 
sey and other Senators. It may well be 
that, as this debate proceeds, we will 
find some situations in which we think 
the provisions of this amendment are too 
strict. 

Mr. BURDICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor, unless other 
Senators have questions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I am glad the Sena- 
tor gave that last statement. If someone 
had inherited property, we would not 
want to go back to the trust which had 
been set up. I am glad the Senator from 
North Dakota asked that question. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi indicated that he would be favor- 
able to proceeding to a discussion and 
consideration of this amendment. This 
gives us time to have a discussion. I am 
sure the Senator from New Jersey and 
I do not intend to be arbitrary about 
this. As each suggestion comes from our 
colleagues, we can tell whether the dis- 
closure is in the national interest or the 
interest of the Senate. The Senator from 
New Jersey has already indicated he is 
favorable to an amendment which the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
would like to have us consider. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Sometimes the wife 
does not disclose to her husband her own 
financial situation. 

Mr. CLARK. And vice versa. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; it cannot be done 
that way in my State. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. The proposed code, al- 
though it is part of the closed financial 
disclosure, deals with trusts, and I am 
wondering whether the Senator’s amend- 
ment would likewise deal with trusts. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; and beneficial in- 
terest therein. I do not think there is any 
significant difference in the disclosure 
features of the pending amendment with 
reference to trusts and the amendment 
supported by the Ethics Committee. 
There are two differences. First, this 
amendment calls for complete public dis- 
closure; and, second, instead of using 
the Federal income tax as the base, we 
have attempted to spell out the various 
categories of financial interest which we 
thought were desirable to incorporate in 
the disclosure proposal. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 

I make a further inquiry, almost in 
the form of an observation. Within the 
committee deliberations, time and time 
again I came to the conclusion that per- 
haps open and complete disclosure might 
be a good thing. I came to that conclu- 
sion not because of the need for public 
confidence to be engendered as because 
it was so difficult to write any sort of 
disclosure code and rule. 

In that regard, I held the view—and I 
will ask the Senator to comment on it— 
a number of times that public disclosure 
might very well take the form, not so 
much of identity and the amount, but 
identity itself. I am not seeking to draw 
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a line as to where a man becomes honest 
or dishonest, but a disclosure of the type 
of property and assets and interest any 
person might hold, without the amount 
involved, and also a description of the 
type of indebtedness a person might owe, 
without the amount involved. 

The point is that perhaps the public 
would have the right to know what as- 
sets, what property, one may hold and 
what his indebtedness is, but without 
knowing the amounts involved. 

Mr. CLARK. I would observe, with all 
respect to my friend, the Senator from 
Kansas, that I do not think that would 
be adequate. Let me give the Senator an 
example, I personally happen to hold an 
interest in minerals, oil and gas, from 
which I get a fairly significant royalty 
each month. In fact, it is the principal 
source of my unearned income. I disclose 
that every year, anyway. I also own a few 
shares of stock in a well-known life in- 
surance company. The return from one 
is many, many times the return from the 
other. 

I would think that I ought to alert my 
constituents to the amounts of the prin- 
cipal sources of my income, so that there 
would be no misunderstanding as to 
what areas of possible conflict might 
arise. Somewhat nostalgically—I guess 
nostalgically is not the right word, but I 
think perhaps somewhat cynically, dur- 
ing my service over the years I have 
voted in favor of reducing the oil deple- 
tion allowance, knowing reasonably well 
that my vote would not prevail, and hap- 
pily taking the depletion allowance 
whenever I filed my income tax returns. 
The time has come when I shall regret 
that quixotism. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is not fair to 
himself. I cannot permit him to describe 
his motives in that fashion. 

But I do think there is a point here, if 
the Senator will yield so that I may com- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. I 
will yield the floor, if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. CASE. No, no. The Senator from 
Delaware, as I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania mentioned, has raised with 
us the question of whether, in the case 
of real estate, a description of the prop- 
erty and perhaps a statement of its as- 
sessed value might not substantially 
meet the situation that we have in mind. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania and I 
have discussed that proposition, and 
have at least tentatively agreed to con- 
sider it further. 

I do think there are occasions when 
the size of a person's obligation or the 
amount of the value of particular assets 
is a relevant part of the description of 
those assets and would be of interest 
from the standpoint of what we are try- 
ing to get at, which is the existence or 
possible existence of conflicts of interest. 

Mr, CLARK, I agree. 

Mr. CASE. And that is the only rea- 
son, in matters of this kind. I think in 
the case of a tangible piece of property, 
if that is a proper word to use for real 
estate, to look at the property itself, its 
size, description, and so forth, may be 
adequate. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. If we know where 
it is, we can go out and look at it or 
send someone out to look at it. 
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Mr. CASE. It is not our intention to 
harass or hurt or embarrass people by 
requiring them to make statements 
which might be used against them by 
tax assessors and others in the future. 

Mr. CLARK. Nobody wants to let any- 
body else into his safe deposit box to 
examine his securities. But I should 
think, if it were revealed that a piece of 
timberland located in such and such 
a township, having an assessed value of 
* dollars, is owned by the Senator, that 
would probably be enough. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why does the ad- 
ministration of this law require a dif- 
ferent standard for the Senator than 
for the ordinary citizen? 

As in the case of any citizen, if we are 
interested in how much his income is, 
if anybody has any questions, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee can get a copy 
of his tax return. Why do we have to 
have more than that here? 

Mr. CLARK. In the first place, the 
tax return is not made public. That is 
probably the biggest reason. In the sec- 
ond place, I think the Senator from New 
Mexico, with his wide and deep business 
experience, would agree with me that 
capital gains are among the most help- 
ful types of income, and are frequently 
realized and actually treated, in many 
instances, as though they were income. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not improper to 
have income. Why should we single out 
a single person or a single group, and say 
that each must reveal it? A businessman 
does not have to make public his income. 

Mr. CLARK. This is the argument 
made by the distinguished minority 
leader, who says that disclosure would 
make of him a second-class citizen. I 
do not agree with that. It seems to 
me that anyone who determines to seek 
election as a Member of the United 
States Senate owes to his constituents 
that same high standard which tradi- 
tionally has been said to have been re- 
quired by Caesar's wife, that she should 
be above suspicion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Above reproach. 

Mr. CLARK. We have had too many 
instances in the history of the Senate, 
going back over the years, where there 
was evidence of dealing under the table 
by Senators who were subjected to and 
yielded to improper influences, to make 
me feel that anything less than a rather 
rigorous and complete financial dis- 
closure—such as many of us have made 
over the years—is insufficient. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have made it, 
that is right, and we have all filed these 
statements right along; but it is not ad- 
vertised as being income that someone 
might object to. 

I simply do not see why income has 
to be specially classified here, when we 
have many other reporting services that 
do not check it that way. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—lI understand the Senator has an- 
other amendment on the same subject. 
Did the Senator wish to present that 
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amendment now? I am not trying to 
press him; he has been very cooperative. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; I would be prepared 
now, without offering it, to have it iden- 
tified by number. It is amendment No. 
629, which has been filed at the desk 
and will be printed overnight. 

It is what might be called a fall-back 
amendment, in the event the pending 
amendment is defeated. It would, in gen- 
eral, return to the language of the com- 
mittee proposals with respect to dis- 
closures, but substitute, very simply, pub- 
lic disclosure for private disclosure. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

If I may summarize briefly, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in behalf of the committee, we 
certainly considered all the major points, 
at least, of the amendment which has 
just been presented to the Senate and 
discussed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. We weighed the merits of each 
of those points as against the merits of 
the provisions that we adopted. 

Our main controlling thought was that 
there had to be some recognition of the 
privacy and the rights of privacy, to the 
degree that an individual still possesses 
such rights when he comes into the Sen- 
ate. Even though he is a public servant, 
the committee felt he just should not be 
literally stripped in public, if I may use 
that term; but at the same time we 
strongly favored the idea of some regu- 
lation and some disclosure to the Sen- 
ate and then, through the Senate, in 
cases that we felt should be disclosed 
to the public, public disclosure. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the simplest state- 
ment of the contrary view to what the 
Senator from Mississippi has just said 
appears in the supplemental views of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Cooprr] to 
the report of the committee, in which 
he states: 

I disagree with the action of the commit- 
tee on proposed rule XLIV relating to dis- 
closure of financial interests. The reasons for 
and against public disclosure have been ex- 
amined and debated by the Senate on many 
occasions and I will not elaborate them in 
this statement. It has been and is now my 
position that disclosure of financial] interests 
should be available to the public and I shall 
support and vote for such a measure. 


I myself have, on a number of occa- 
sions since coming to the Senate, raised 
the same point, usually unsuccessfully. 
As a member of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, I tried, with the 
support, as I recall it, of the Senator 
from Kentucky, to provide for public 
disclosure. I felt that this became a mat- 
ter of acute importance, involving the in- 
tegrity of the Senate, at the time of the 
Bobby Baker disclosures. I felt then that, 
had there been an adequate public dis- 
closure of the financial activities of Sen- 
ators and well-paid members of their 
staffs, we might have avoided the un- 
fortunate publicity and unfortunate 
public reaction to the standards on con- 
duct of the Senate which followed. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I com- 
mented yesterday on my views with re- 
spect to this rule, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has correctly stated my po- 
sition. 

I filed and there appears in the re- 
port of the committee my supplemental 
views on two issues on which I disagree 
with the majority of the committee. 

I also serve on the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee, in which we have 
had numerous debates and discussions 
on the subject of disclosure. For 2 years, 
the select committee has considered the 
disclosure rule and other rules which 
are now recommended to the Senate. As 
the Senator from Mississippi has said, 
our report is a first step in the field of 
ethics and upon which the Senate must 
now act. 

The disclosure rule has been a very 
difficult question, for it involves issues 
which can be argued with strength on 
either side. 

On one side, there is the interest of 
protecting as far as possible privacy. 
However, I came to the conclusion sev- 
eral years ago that our official work is 
affected by the public interest. Upon 
that basis I argued the case in committee, 
and I have submitted my views in the 
report, by which I stand. I support the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
was a Member of the Senate many years 
ago from Michigan. He was a multimil- 
lionaire. I do not think that anyone ever 
criticized his conduct as a Member of the 
Senate. He had owned a good portion of 
the Ford Motor Co. He was a very distin- 
guished Member of the Senate. 

Sometimes these reports are not too re- 
vealing. I felt one day that I had to make 
a financial report. I had loaned some 
money to a man who owned a radio sta- 
tion who was in some financial distress. 
He was a friend of mine, and I supplied 
some money by purchasing stock. As a 
result, I had to fill out a financial state- 
ment. I listed in the report everything 
that I possessed or could hope to possess. 

A very well-to-do Senator from the 
State of Oklahoma had to make the same 
kind of report. He said, “Worth more 
than $10,000.” That statement was 
satisfactory. 

I think that if one person has to itemize 
all of his holdings, all others should do so, 
too, and he should list all property and 
all other possessions. 

Under the pending measure, everybody 
who owned anything of the value of 
$10,000 or more would have to report it. 
If anyone had bought a share of stock 
years ago, he would have to report that 
and would have to report the capital 
gains and capital losses. 

I think it is a waste of time. I hope the 
matter is rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his contribu- 
tion to the debate. His comments are al- 
ways worthy. 
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Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, with 
his great sincerity, can be answered, I 
think, by stating that before a man ever 
gets to the Senate he is passed upon by 
the electorate of his State which always 
includes a great many people of discrimi- 
nating thought, intuition, and evalua- 
tion, The battle is fought out on the firing 
line and between the parties. The people 
of the State pass upon the facts and they 
pass upon the man. The people judge all 
the facts relating to the man and the 
problems he will face. 

There is a refining and filling-out proc- 
ess that has been going on in our coun- 
try for almost 200 years. That has been 
a major part of the committee’s thinking 
on disclosure. 

A candidate is examined, exposed, and 
picked to pieces to a considerable extent. 
Many of the people know the man per- 
sonally, where he was reared, what his 
habits are, what property he holds, and 
what his faults are. 

The people pass on all of those fac- 
tors. They pass upon the man, his moral 
character, and fiber. They know what he 
will do under pressure. They know what 
he will do under coercion. They know 
what he will do under political persua- 
sion. The people have a good idea as to 
that when they deliberately select him 
to represent them in the Senate. 

It seems to me that before the man 
gets here, if we are to assume that he 
is unworthy, that he cannot be trusted 
fully, or t the man is going to be 
wrong in his approach to problems or 
wrong in his contacts, and we say to him: 
“No; we will not let you be a Member 
of the Senate; we will not let you take 
your oath and do what you have been 
selected to do until we strip you in pub- 
lic, so to speak, and expose everything 
in the world about you,” I do not think 
such action is in keeping with the tradi- 
tion of the Senate. 

And when we adopt that rule, if we 
ever do, then I think something big and 
fine will have gone out of this body, and 
the Senate will become more ordinary 
than it should be. 

We should appeal to the very best that 
there is in a man. I think that any other 
approach would have a degrading effect 
on the man and on this institution. I 
think it would express a distrust of the 
people themselves. We did not agree to 
do that. However, we did adopt the best 
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rule we could, a rule that would protect 
that man in such privacy as we thought 
he was entitled to and at the same time 
require him to make a report readily ac- 
ceptable to the Senate at all times, filed 
in advance, some of it under oath, in- 
cluding the income tax returns. That is 
there as a protection and a safeguard to 
him. However, at the same time, we have 
the written record, so if there are any 
allegations as to irregularities or even a 
strong suspicion of wrongful conduct 
that might be deemed worthy of 
investigation, the Senate itself, through 
its processes, could look into that record, 
made perhaps 2 or 3 years earlier. But 
it would be in writing. It might contain 
certain supplemental matters. The facts, 
or the substance of the facts, would be 
available and could be checked into. 
However, they would not be used, would 
not be exposed, or would not be given 
out against him until he had had a 
chance to be heard and to refute the 
facts in closed session. That is the Amer- 
ican system. That is the protection that 
we afford, 

If wrongdoing were shown, it would 
be exposed, of course, according to the 
general methods that constitute due 
process of law under our system—a 
chance to be heard and an opportunity 
to call witnesses. 

That is the case. But on top of all that, 
we extracted all those financial items 
that go with public life, go with official 
conduct or official expenditures or semi- 
official expenditures, such as the cost of 
campaigns, the cost of dealing with con- 
stituents in a semiofficial capacity, and 
said that that information must be pub- 
lished every year. In that way, only the 
items that are private, that are not fully 
disclosed, are fixed where they can be 
readily disclosed for cause. 

The committee believes that that is 
the soundest rule, that it is the American 
rule. I believe that on a test of the 
amendment, the selection we have made 
will prove to be the will of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield the 
floor. The Senate will not have any votes 
this afternoon. As a practical matter, I 
know it will not. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Mississippi 
for waiting for me. I was delayed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 635 AND 636 


Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
amendments, and I ask that they be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. STENNIS. Another amendment is 
pending. Does the Senator wish to have 
these amendments read? 

Mr. DODD. I do not insist on their be- 
ing read. If they are printed, they will be 
available in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands that the Senator requests 
that the amendments be printed. 

What is the will of the Senate? 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
meridian tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 20, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate March 19, 1968: 
In THE AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, FR1687 (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
to be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President in 
the grade of general, under the provisions of 
section 6066, title 10 of the United States 
Code. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Wilbur N. Daniel, 
Antioch Missionary Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill., offered the following prayer: 


In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and 
He shall direct thy paths.—Proverbs 3: 6. 

Almighty and allwise God, Thou who 
hath revealed Thyself as a strength to 
sustain us and a light to lead us, may 
this day be rich in the realization of Thy 
nearness. 

Give us the faith to believe that it is 
possible for us to live victoriously even 
in the midst of dangerous opportunity 
that we call crisis. 


Grant to us a faith which will make 
us victorious over all the dark and dis- 
quieting moods which so frequently be- 
set and baffle us. 

Help us to interpret our longings and 
labors for universal peace; not as an 
idle dream, but as a glorious divine in- 
spiration from Thee. 

We pray that Thou wilt teach us and 
show us how we may bring about a 
closer fellowship and a better under- 
standing between all members of the 
human family. O God, may we see and 
understand just how much we have in 
common and how much we need each 


other. May we be guided by Thy will as 
we work together and minister to one 
another’s welfare, peace, and happiness. 


Hear us, O God, in the name of the 
Captain of our Salvation. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE REVEREND WILBUR N. DANIEL 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pleasure that I rise today 
to pay my respects to one of the out- 
standing clergymen of America. Today 
we have the Reverend Wilbur N. Daniel, 
of the Antioch Missionary Baptist 
Church of Chicago, Ill., to give the invo- 
cation. He is the spiritual leader of a 
congregation made up of over 4,000 peo- 
ple which necessitates the services of 
over 17 assistants to aid him in admin- 
istering the spiritual needs of his people. 

Reverend Daniel is one of the out- 
standing men in Chicago in the civic 
and community life as well as the spirit- 
ual. He has been very active fighting for 
better housing and especially for the 
housing for the aged. At the present 
time, he is the director of a $13 million 
housing project. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that it has 
been a great pleasure to have a man of 
this character give the prayer today, and 
I want to join my colleagues in extend- 
ing our thanks and appreciation for his 
participation in the session today. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Myers]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sad notice that I join my colleagues today 
in paying tribute to the late Representa- 
tive, Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana. Many 
of you will remember Congressman 
Johnson who last served in the House 
as a Member of the 80th Congress. 

As a young man I was a constituent of 
Mr. Johnson, Later, I had the honor of 
counting Congressman Johnson, his wife 
Mercy, and daughter Miriam among my 
Seventh District constituents. In fact, he 
accompanied me to the floor of the House 
last January when I was sworn in. Those 
of us who knew Congressman Johnson 
had come to recognize and respect his 
dedication to public service and sincere 
friendship. 

First elected to the 69th Congress in 
1924, Congressman Johnson served eight 
terms from the old Fifth and Sixth Con- 
gressional Districts of Indiana. In 1948, 
President Truman appointed him judge 
of the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. President Eisenhower elevated 
him to chief judge of that court in 1956. 

Our colleague was a fine gentleman 
and Representative of the Hoosier State 
he loved so dearly. He will be remembered 
for his many constructive contributions 
during more than 40 years of service to 
his community, State, and Nation. Mrs. 
Myers and I extend to Mrs. Johnson and 
family our deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]}]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Indiana, the Republican Party, 
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and the people of the United States have 
suffered a great loss. 

A former Member of this body and 
one of the most active public officials our 
State has ever known has died. 

The Honorable Noble Jacob Johnson, 
who emerged from Indiana’s Wabash 
Valley to become one of the country’s 
most noted statesmen, passed away last 
weekend. 

Noble was more than just a Congress- 
man; to the people of western Indiana 
he was the Government. When they 
needed him he was there and he gave 
far more than was asked of him. 

Noble was a way of life. He served in 
the 69th, 70th, and Tilst Congresses. He 
was defeated for a seat in the 72d Con- 
gress and suffered another defeat for a 
spot in the 75th Congress. 

But Noble came back. And he came 
back strong. He was elected to the 76th, 
77th, 78th, 79th, and 80th Congresses. 

Noble was born in Terre Haute, Ind., 
on August 23, 1887. He attended grade 
and high schools in Terre Haute and 
later studied law. 

He was deputy prosecutor for the 43d 
Judicial Circuit of Indiana in 1917 and 
1918. He was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney for the circuit and served from 1921 
to 1925. 

In 1925 he began his career in Con- 
gress. He served from 1925 to 1931 and 
from 1939 to 1948. In 1948 he resigned 
to become judge of the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 

With the passing of Noble Johnson I 
have lost a dear friend and a person who 
has helped me throughout the years. But 
most important, he was a friend to all 
of us. He made many visits with several 
of us during the last few years and we 
have always found him to have wise ad- 
vice and helpful suggestions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that many of 
my colleagues here today share with me 
the sadness that is in my heart due to 
the passing of this great man. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to join my colleagues in expressing sym- 
pathy to the family of Noble Johnson. 
He was a dedicated public servant who 
served his State and his Nation in a va- 
riety of capacities and always with dis- 
tinction. It can truly be said that he was 
an outstanding public servant of his 
beloved country. 

Mrs. Adair joins me in extending sym- 
pathy to the family. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, all who knew 
him were saddened by the recent death 
of the Honorable Noble J. Johnson, re- 
tired chief judge of the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 

In his long and distinguished career, 
Judge Johnson served two terms as pros- 
ecuting attorney of the 43d Indiana judi- 
cial circuit, and was elected as a Rep- 
resentative in the U.S. Congress for eight 
terms, from the 69th through the 80th 
Congress. 

He resigned from the 80th Congress to 
become a judge on the court in 1948, and 
was elevated to chief judge in 1956, by 
President Eisenhower. Retiring from the 
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court in 1958, he had resided in Wash- 
ington, D.C., until his death. 

He was one of the Hoosier State's great 
statesmen and jurists, and Indiana is 
proud to have contributed so noble a son 
to the service of his country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I, too, was 
saddened to learn of the passing of my 
former colleague and fellow Hoosier, 
Noble J. Johnson. 

He came to the Congress a decade be- 
fore I did, and then, after an absence 
of 8 years, returned to our ranks on this 
side of the aisle. 

Needless to say, we in the minority 
welcomed him as a legislator of experi- 
ence and knowhow. 

It was my privilege to serve with this 
distinguished son of Indiana through 
five terms, during which I came to ap- 
preciate Noble Johnson as a conscien- 
tious, hardworking Member of this body. 

In recognition of his earlier judicial 
background and his fine record in the 
Congress, Noble Johnson was appointed 
to the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals upon his resignation from the 
Congress. A further mark of recognition 
of his substantial talents was his eleva- 
tion to chief judge of the court. 

To me, Noble Johnson was a consider- 
Mo, helpful friend, as I hope I was to 


He was, in all respects, a “gentleman 
from Indiana” and I offer my most sin- 
cere sympathies to Mrs. Johnson and the 
family. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on the life, character, and service 
of Judge Johnson at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


AUSTERITY IN THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we heard the President use a new word 
in the lexicon of his Great Society 
“austerity.” He said we had to tighten 
our belts, make sacrifices, and adopt a 
sound fiseal policy. 

It would be heartening if we could 
believe the President is seriously con- 
sidering a sizable cutback of Federal 
expenditures. Unfortunately, behind 
L. B. J.’s ringing words and the Church- 
illian mood lies the Great Society spend- 
ing machine. 

As long as there are millions for plant- 
ing posies along the highways and thou- 
sands for studying the social life of the 
blackbird—and as long as the poverty 
war keeps padding its payroll while pro- 
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viding less real help for the poor—I say 
the budget is overstuffed. 

The President talks of cutting $3 to 
$4 billion off his budget, making it ap- 
pear that this is a major sacrifice— 
roughly equivalent to losing an arm or 
a leg, but $4 billion off $186 billion is 
a mere drop in the bucket. 

L. B. J.’s oratory in his state of aus- 
terity address provides good newspaper 
copy, but actions speak louder than 
words and up to this point the President 
has asked that all the sacrifices be made 
by the people instead of taking a lead- 
ing role himself in trimming the sails 
of his Great Society programs. 


RIGHT OF AMERICAN CITIZEN TO 
OWN AND HOLD GOLD 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to take a second step so far as gold is 
concerned and give the American citizen 
the right to own and hold gold. 

The American citizen is the only per- 
son in the world outside of the Soviet 
Union who is denied the right to buy, 
hold, or sell gold at will. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken Sunday by representatives of the 
international gold pool when they freed 
gold commercially to seek its price level 
on the gold market of the world. Citizens 
of every other country in the free world 
are buying gold on the open market. The 
only citizens in the United States per- 
mitted to buy gold are those holding a 
commercial license to purchase, such as 
jewelers, dentists, and other gold manu- 
facturers. But so far as the American 
citizen is concerned, he is still held in 
the same category as a citizen of the So- 
viet Union. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the time has come 
to give the American citizen the right 
to buy, hold, or sell gold on an American 
market the same as the other markets of 
the free world. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


VISITACION ENRIQUEZ MAYPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4386) 
for the relief of Visitacion Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER, A 
MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 155) for the 
relief of Arthur Jerome Olinger, a minor, 
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by his next friend, his father, George 
Henry Olinger, and George Henry Olin- 
ger, individually. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHESTER E. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 233) for the 
relief of Chester E. Davis. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
sl, iad of the gentleman from Mis- 
sO 9 


There was no objection. 


JOHN W. ROGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1580) for 
the relief of John W. Rogers. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DWAYNE C. COX AND WILLIAM D. 
MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 2281) 
for the relief of Dwayne C. Cox and 
William D. Martin, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


E. L. TOWNLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11381) 
for the relief of E. L. Townley. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH M. HEPWORTH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12119) 
for the relief of Joseph M. Hepworth. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ROCHESTER IRON & METAL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7210) 
for the relief of the Rochester Iron & 
Metal Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS and Mr. HALL objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recom- 
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mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


JE-IL BRICK Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4058) 
for the relief of the JE-IL Brick Co. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES BERNSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 321) for 
the relief of Charles Bernstein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS and Mr. HALL objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recom- 
2 05 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1040) for 
the relief of certain employees of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH W. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 991) to refer the bill (H.R. 14109) 
entitled “A bill for the relief of Joseph 
W. Harris,” to the Chief Commissioner of 
the Court of Claims pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, as amended. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER, CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2282) 
for the relief of certain employees of the 
Naval Weapons Center, Concord, Calif. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AT 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10327) 
for the relief of Louis J. Falardeau, Irva 
G. Franger, Betty Klemcke, Wineta L. 
Welburn, and Emma L. McNeil, all in- 
dividuals employed by the Department 
of the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PEDRO ANTONIO JULIO SANCHEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 126) for 
the relief of Pedro Antonio Julio Sanchez. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


KELLEY MICHELLE AUERBACH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2318) for 
the relief of Kelley Michelle Auerbach. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2318 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Kelley Michelle Auerbach may 
be classified as a child within the meaning 
of section 101 (b) (1) F) of the said Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Mrs. Kay J. Auerbach, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the said 
Act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
on the table. 


PAUL L., MARGARET, AND 
JOSEPHINE KIRSTEATTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 909) for 
the relief of Paul L., Margaret, and Jo- 
sephine Kirsteatter. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN ALLUNARIO 


The Clerk called the bill (I R. 12073), 
for the relief of John Allunario. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12073 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to John 
Allunario, Bloomingdale, New Jersey, a sum 
which shall be certified to the Secretary by 
the Postmaster General as sufficient to cover 
the payment, at the rate of compensation 
then applicable, to the said John Allunario 
for thirty-eight hours of annual leave credit 
for the leave years 1964 and 1965 which he 
did not receive because of administrative 
error and which was subsequently forfeited 
by law. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
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any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 9, strike “thirty-eight” and 
insert fifty- nine“. 

On page 1, line 10, strike 1964 and 1965” 
and insert “1962 and 1963”. 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 


SUBSTITUTE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR. ASHMORE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
substitute committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute committee amendment offered 
by Mr. ASHMORE: Strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

“That, in the administration of the annual 
leave account of John Allunario, a postal 
employee of Bloomingdale, New Jersey, there 
shall be added a separate account of fifty- 
nine hours of annual leave, in full settlement 
of all claims of the said John Allunario 
against the United States for compensation 
for the loss of such leave which was earned 
by him in the period January 1, 1962 through 
December 31, 1963, inclusive, while he was 
employed by the United States Post Office 
Department, and which, through adminis- 
trative error, was not credited to his leave 
account. 

“Sec. 2. Section 203(c) of the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 
680, 67 Stat. 137; 5 U.S.C. 2062(c)), shall not 
apply with respect to the leave granted by 
this Act, and such leave likewise shall not 
affect the use or accumulation, pursuant to 
applicable law, of other annual leave earned 
by the said John Allunario. None of the leave 
granted by this Act shall be settled by means 
of a cash payment in the event such leave or 
part thereof remains unused at the time the 
said John Allunario is separated by death or 
otherwise from the Federal service.” 


The substitute committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 58] 
Ashley Hagan Roybal 
Baring Halleck St. Onge 
Blackburn Holland Selden 
Bo King, Calif. Shriver 
Burton, Utah Landrum Skubitz 
Conyers McEwen Stubblefield 
Cowger Miller, Calif, Teague, Cal. 
Davis, Ga. Moorhead Teague, Tex 
Dent Mosher Tuck 
Derwinski Purcell Tunney 
Diggs Resnick Watts 
Edwards, Calif. Roth Wylie 
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The SPEAKER. On this rolleall, 397 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 15224, COAST GUARD AU- 
THORIZATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 1095) providing 
for consideration of H.R. 15224, to au- 
thorize appropriations for procurement 
of vessels and aircraft and construction 
of shore and offshore establishments for 
the Coast Guard, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1095 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 15224) 
to authorize appropriations for procurement 
of vessels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for the 
Coast Guard. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 1095 provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate for con- 
sideration of H.R. 15224 to authorize ap- 
propriations for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard. 

H.R. 15224 authorizes an appropriation 
of $136 million. Of the total authoriza- 
tion, $67,904,000 is for procurement, ex- 
tension of service life, and increasing 
capability of vessels. The sum of $14,- 
636,000 is authorized for procurement of 
nine medium-range helicopters. 

For establishment or development of 
installations and facilities by acquisi- 
tion, construction, conversion, extension, 
or installation of permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including the prepara- 
tion of sites and furnishing of appurte- 
nances, utilities, and equipment, $47,660,- 
000 is authorized. 

Funds are authorized in the amount of 
$5,800,000 for payment to bridge owners 
for the cost of alteration of railroad and 
public highway bridges to permit free 
navigation of the navigable waters of the 
United States. 

Expenditures for the rental of such 
housing facilities as may be necessary, 
where there is a lack of adequate housing 
facilities at or near a Coast Guard in- 
stallation, may not exceed the average 
ee for the Department of De- 
ense. 
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The duties of the Coast Guard are ever 
broadening. They have done a magnifi- 
cent job for us here and are presently 
rendering a great service in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1095 in order that H.R. 
15224 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer] has stated, 
House Resolution 1095 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for 
the consideration of H.R. 15224, Coast 
Guard authorization. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1969 for 
the Coast Guard’s needs in ships, planes, 
and shore facilities. 

The bill as introduced called for au- 
thorizations totaling $107,000,000, with 
only one high-endurance cutter includ- 
ed. The committee believes that two more 
should be constructed in fiscal year 1969, 
as 23 of the Coast Guard’s 33 cutters are 
seriously over-aged. 

The bill also provides for an oceano- 
graphic cutter for scientific research, a 
coastal buoy tender for use in Chesapeake 
Bay, nine medium-range recovery air- 
craft, and improvements at numerous 
shore facilities, including such items as 
operational buildings, piers, moorings, 
and family quarters, 

The total authorizations contained in 
the bill are $136,000,000, of which $67,- 
904,000 is for vessel procurement, $14,- 
636,000 for aircraft, and $47,660,000 for 
shore facility construction. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution 
be adopted, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE A PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill—H.R. 15224—to authorize ap- 
propriations for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments for the 
Coast Guard. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill HR. 15224, 
with Mr. GILBERT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Garmarz], will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MAILLIARD], 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, every citizen of the 
United States should be aware of the 
valuable service rendered by the Coast 
Guard. There are few people in the 
country that have not been benefited 
by its service at some time during the 
years. 

Its helicopters and men are present 
at disasters and floods throughout the 
country. It is participating in the war in 
Vietnam. It renders valuable but unseen 
service to our Atlantic and Pacific air 
travelers. It maintains an ice patrol to 
protect our shipping against another 
disaster such as the one which befell the 
Titanic, and most importantly, it safe- 
guards our shipping and small boat popu- 
lation. On Friday of this week, it will 
start the annual ice patrol to discover 
and warn shipping of icebergs that 
might cause damage to vessels. 

Only recently, on February 29 of this 
year, its vessels in Vietnam added to the 
glorious tradition of the service by pre- 
venting delivery of hundreds of tons of 
war materials to the Vietcong. In one 
engagement on that day, the Coast 
Guard cutter Winona, assisted by an 82- 
foot Coast Guard patrol boat, destroyed 
an enemy trawler loaded with ammuni- 
tion. On the same day, the Androscoggin, 
with two small patrol boats and small 
Navy boats, drove another trawler ashore 
where its crew destroyed it. A third was 
turned back by the cutter Minnetonka. 
This series of engagements have been 
hailed as the largest naval victory of the 
Far East war. Shortly thereafter, the 
service was called upon to minimize the 
effects of the breaking in two of an oil 
laden tanker in San Juan Harbor, P.R. 

In another activity during the same 
period, it attempted unsuccessfully the 
rescue of four Cuban defectors off the 
Virginia coast. 

In addition to these activities, it per- 
forms its daily but chiefly unsung serv- 
ices to the 8 million small boat opera- 
tors of the country. In order to perform 
services it requires equipment. The great- 
est part of its fleet of large cutters of 
the type presently engaged in Vietnam 
are over-age and require replacement. 
Because of the conflicting needs of vari- 
ous segments of the country, it has been 
impossible to replace these as rapidly 
as the needs of the service dictate. 

The bill as presented to the committee 
provided for replacement of but one of 
these vessels, and the committee, recog- 
nizing the need of the service for greater 
updating in this category, increased the 
authorization to three such vessels. 

As an illustration of the situation in 
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which the Coast Guard finds itself, six 
of the earlier built vessels constructed in 
1936 are scheduled for upgrading to per- 
mit their operation for a decade or two 
more. 

In the same category are improve- 
ments scheduled for smaller vessels, no- 
tably buoy tenders, where changes are 
to be made to increase their habitability. 
Generally, these vessels are engaged in 
the unglamorous service of looking after 
aids to navigation in our nearby waters, 
and service on them is far from com- 
fortable. In order to permit their op- 
eration sometime in the future, it is pro- 
posed to make changes that will make 
them more attractive to their crews, thus 
assuring higher morale with the cor- 
responding increase in enlistment rates. 

Our icebreaker fleet of eight vessels, 
with one exception, dates back to the 
early forties, and by reason of increased 
functions is operating with substantially 
increased crews. Three of these vessels 
still have the 1940 quarters, and money 
is provided to enlarge crew spaces and 
to provide for greater comfort for the 
men necessarily serving aboard them. 

Other vessels to be constructed in- 
clude a buoy tender for the Chesapeake, 
which will replace two old ones and per- 
mit greater economies in the service ren- 
dered in that area. 

In addition, Coast Guard will assume 
the responsibility for aids to navigation 
in the remainder of the lower Missis- 
sippi, which requires a vessel and sup- 
porting shore facilities. 

In the aircraft field, nine helicopters 
are provided which will replace other 
machines that are overage. Many of the 
smaller Coast Guard stations are over 
50 years old, and efforts are made an- 
nually to replace a small number of these. 

In addition, training facilities are 
maintained at Yorktown, Va., Cape May, 
N.J., and Alameda, Calif. Certain of these 
facilities require expansion, and World 
War II buildings still in use demand re- 
placement, which will serve, not only 
to upgrade training, but will substan- 
tially reduce maintenance. 

The base at Governors Island is sched- 
uled for construction of family quarters 
of 160 units. This item was discussed last 
year, but was deferred at that time. It 
represents a substantial contribution 
to the morale of the men serving in the 
New York area, since at present they are 
required to pay high rents and commute 
considerable distances to the base. 

In addition, a long overdue sewage dis- 
posal system is to be installed which will 
serve to reduce to some degree the pollu- 
tion of New York Harbor. 

The remaining item of significance in 
the bill is for continued work on bridges 
in Louisiana and Illinois, which consti- 
tute serious restrictions to navigation of 
waterways. This last item is under the 
Truman-Hobbs Act, which provides for 
cost sharing with the bridge owners for 
the removal of navigational obstruc- 
tions. 

The amount sought by the Coast Guard 
in its bill is virtually the same as last 
year. The committee added two large cut- 
ters at $14.5 million apiece, because it is 
convinced of the growing need of vessels 
of this type. 
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I feel that an extended defense of these 
expenditures is not necessary, since all 
of the Members of this body are familiar 
with the service rendered by the Coast 
Guard and should be convinced of the 
need to provide it with sufficient equip- 
ment to do the job that we all know it 
can do. 

I point out that the bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee, and it is 
my conviction that the amount sought 
herein is an absolute minimum to permit 
the Coast Guard to function properly. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the chairman of the 
Coast Guard Subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Following the chairman’s discussion of 
Coast Guard needs, I do not believe that 
there is a great deal left to be said. How- 
ever, I do feel that there are certain 
points that should be emphasized to illus- 
trate the needs of the Coast Guard. 

The bill as submitted to the committee 
called for the construction of two large 
vessels; one, a high endurance cutter, and 
the second, an oceanographic cutter. The 
committee added two high endurance 
cutters at $14.5 million each, a total of 
$29 million. 

As has been previously called to the 
attention of this committee, the Coast 
Guard is woefully behind in its cutter 
replacement program. At the moment, 
five of these vessels are serving with 
great distinction off the coast of Vietnam. 
Everyone of them is overage, and the 
committee has been very concerned over 
their probable remaining useful life in 
the future. In fact, the Coast Guard has 
been reduced to seeking funds in this bill 
for the rehabilitation of six vessels built 
in 1936, since at the present rate of re- 
placement, it is probable that these ves- 
sels will have to operate for more than 
10 years in the future. At this time, money 
has been provided for replacement of 10 
vessels and one is actually in operation. 
Twenty-three await replacement. We feel 
that the replacement rate is far too low 
and, in consequence, have added the ad- 
ditional two cutters. We may add that we 
are fully conscious of the fiscal problems 
confronting the country, but we believe 
that this particular area is one of which 
we are likely to be pennywise and pound 
foolish. 

With respect to the other items in the 
bill, they call for a continuing program 
of various facilities, both in the training 
area and in shore stations. In general, 
the buildings to be replaced in the train- 
ing field are World War II models that 
have long since been obsolete, and main- 
tenance is excessively high. 

With respect to the small shore sta- 
tions, a similar situation exists. Many of 
the buildings are well over 50 years in 
age, and replacement is long since over- 
due. 

The other major items in the bill are 
for replacement of overage aircraft, and 
for continuing work on railroad bridges 
under the Truman-Hobbs Act. 

I believe that the bill merits your 
favorable consideration and I do not an- 
ticipate any great controversy over its 
provisions. The record of the Coast 
Guard is such that it has the respect of 
virtually every Member of the House. Its 
reputation for modesty in its demands 
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is such that relatively little time will be 
needed to present the merits of its claims. 

I, as chairman of the Coast Guard 
Subcommittee, and all of the members of 
the committee, believe that the claims of 
the Coast Guard to your favorable action 
need no extended discussion by me. You 
are all aware of the value of the Coast 
Guard to every one of us. In the interests 
of our safety, we must see that it has the 
needed equipment to perform its many 
functions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill and concur whole- 
heartedly in what the chairman has said. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my distinguished 
colleagues on our Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries who have 
urged passage of the bill, H.R. 15224. 

There is little need for me to enlarge 
upon what already has been said con- 
cerning the provisions of this legislation. 
Briefly, as originally introduced pursuant 
to Executive Communication No. 1479, 
H.R. 15224 would have authorized $107 
million for acquisitions, construction, 
and improvements by the Coast Guard. 
Your Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries made but one amendment 
to this administration request. It in- 
creased the authorization by $29 million 
to furnish funds for three high-endur- 
ance cutters instead of one. Thus the 
total amount authorized for appropria- 
tion by H.R. 15224 has been raised by 
committee action from $107 million to 
$136 million. The needs of the Coast 
Guard to meet the ever-expanding de- 
mands placed upon it clearly justify this 
increase. 

As our national interests have grown, 
so too has the role of the Coast Guard. 
Its duties have been continually expand- 
ing to meet ever-changing demands and 
conditions both at home and abroad. Last 
year, for example, as a result of its trans- 
fer to the Department of Transportation, 
the Coast Guard acquired an additional 
responsibility from the Corps of Engi- 
neers under the Truman-Hobbs Act for 
alteration of bridges over navigable 
waters. This year—in fact, less than 2 
weeks ago—the Coast Guard was cited 
for possible additional duties in the field 
of marine sciences. In his message of 
March 8, “To Renew a Nation,“ the Pres- 
ident stated: 

This year we can begin development of im- 
proved ocean buoys. I urge the Congress to 
approve my request for $5 million in the 
Fiscal 1969 Coast Guard budget for this pro- 
gram. 

Although this ocean buoys program is 
in the Coast Guard’s research and devel- 
opment budget request and not in this 
authorization measure, H.R. 15224, it 
does represent a new responsibility and 
an area in which we on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine can anticipate future 
authorization requests. 

Abroad, the Coast Guard and its per- 
sonnel still are engaged in the Vietnam 
conflict. Deployed in the area are five 
high-endurance cutters, 26 patrol craft, 
and an electronic long-range, aids-to- 
navigation system manned by more than 
1,350 Coast Guard personnel. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Coast Guard has 
responded willingly and ably to each of 
these many demands. Unfortunately, our 
generosity in placing demands upon this 
service has not been commensurate with 
our funding for much-needed new equip- 
ment and facilities. Each year we on the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries have tried to place the needs in 
line with the demands by appropriate in- 
creases in the authorization. Yet each 
year we have seen authorizing legislation 
like H.R. 15224 enacted into law only to 
find the amount drastically reduced in 
the appropriation process to the low level 
originally requested by the administra- 
tion. This occurred in each of the 3 pre- 
vious fiscal years—1966, 1967, and 1968. 
I sincerely hope that a similar fate does 
not lie in wait for the measure now under 
consideration. 

The present fleet of Coast Guard cut- 
ters has an average service life of almost 
25 years. At the present rate of replace- 
ment of one per year, replacement of the 
remaining 23 cutters reaching obsoles- 
cence will not be completed for more than 
20 years. We, therefore, face the very dis- 
tinct possibility of having to keep in serv- 
ice cutters in excess of 40 years of age at 
this replacement rate. There are limits 
upon what human endurance can ac- 
complish in overcoming deficiencies in 
facilities. It is high time that both the 
administration and the Congress recog- 
nize this fact of life. 

Before we give the Coast Guard any 
more duties, let us at least give it the 
proper tools to accomplish what we now 
demand of it. H.R. 15224, as amended by 
your Committee on Merchant Marine, is 
the first halting step in this direction. 
I strongly urge all my colleagues in the 
House to support its passage. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and commend him as well as the 
ranking minority member, the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
MarLLTanpl, and especially, Mr. Chair- 
man, do I commend the distinguished 
chairman of our Subcommittee on the 
Coast Guard, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the minority 
leader of the Coast Guard Subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MORTON]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it has been ably 
stated here today that over a period of 
years, almost one decade, at least, with 
which I am personally familiar—and his- 
tory is replete with this fact, also—that 
prior to the last decade the Coast Guard 
in its efforts to obtain the essential tools 
which are necessary to perform its as- 
signed statutory missions and roles has 
found that these tools have not been 
provided. 

I think my distinguished friend, the 


gentleman from the great State of 
Massach: 


usetts [Mr. PHILBIN], who is also 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, will agree with me—and I am 
so happy to see him here on the floor 
at this moment—that the Coast Guard 
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has provided in the South Vietnam war 
zone 26 of our newest, most recently 
acquired patrol boats—and they are 82- 
footers—and that now for over a year we 
have had off the shores of South Vietnam 
five of our high-endurance cutters. 
These, of course, were taken from their 
essential Coast Guard roles and missions 
where they are so badly needed in the 
coastal waters of this country and in 
their offshore duty stations. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the time would 
come when the Department of Defense 
would reimburse the Coast Guard for 
these Coast Guard ships they are using. 
However, I do not know when that time 
will come. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the 
Committee on Appropriations will see fit 
to recognize the need, the desperate 
need, of what we have asked for in this 
authorization bill. 

In my judgment, and it is my opinion 
that this judgment is shared by people 
outside the Congress of the United 
States that the cost study which has 
been made not only by the Coast Guard 
subcommittee but by its parent commit- 
tee, the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, reflects a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the needs of the 
Coast Guard than even the agency itself. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am very 
hopeful that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will respond to the will of the 
Congress in its passage of this bill, which 
passage I believe will be unanimous. It 
is my further hope that the funds which 
are essential to the missions and roles of 
the U.S. Coast Guard will be forthcom- 
ing. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. Of course, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend and to thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Lennon] for his eloquent and 
forceful statement in support of the 
passage of this bill. Further, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks which have been made by the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. The distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] has a 
colleague from his great State, and a 
personal friend of mine, if I may say so, 
in the personage of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bortanp] who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of Transportation, the sub- 
committee which will pass upon the ulti- 
mate funding of this authorization. 
Therefore, I appeal to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHILBIN] to use his best counsel and ad- 
vice in consultation with his colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Borann] in bringing 
about the necessary appropriations for 
carrying forth the authorizations which 
are provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
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the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries [Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleagues on the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in urging 
passage of the bill, H.R. 15224. 

In April of last year during considera- 
tion by this body of a similar authoriza- 
tion measure, I stated: 

The cumulative slippage to date in the 
Coast Guard’s vessel replacement program 
amounts to $161.2 million. In terms of ves- 
sels, this means the program is 20 ships be- 
hind schedule, half of which are of major 
types such as high and medium endurance 
cutters and icebreakers needed by the Coast 
Guard to properly carry out its duties. 


This statement was based upon the 
Coast Guard’s so-called cutter plan of 
1962 and was correct in that context. 

Implementation of this 1962 plan 
would have required an average annual 
funding level of approximately $100 mil- 
lion for the period fiscal year 1965 
through fiscal year 1974. The first 3 fiscal 
years of the plan’s implementation— 
fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 1967— 
however, resulted in total appropriations 
for the cutter plan which were less than 
60. percent of requirements. Because of 
this and in recognition of changing ves- 
sel requirements, the Coast Guard under- 
took a reexamination of its vessel re- 
placement program late in 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, in its usual conserva- 
tive fashion, the Coast Guard’s revised 
cutter plan of 1966 reduced the require- 
ments of its 1962 plan by $19 million. This 
was accomplished notwithstanding its 
acquisition of the entire U.S. fleet of 
polar icebreakers and a general price in- 
crease in vessel construction costs. This 
revised plan called for an annual require- 
ment level of $117.6 million for replace- 
ment and augmentation of Coast Guard 
cutters from fiscal year 1968 through 
fiscal year 1974. 

Today, this revised Coast Guard vessel 
replacement program of 1966 is less than 
2 years old. Yet it already has a potential 
cumulative slippage from fiscal year 1968 
and fiscal year 1969 of 15 vessels, which 
includes six high-endurance cutters and 
one icebreaker, and which amounts to 
about $144 million. 

Accordingly, I most strongly urge my 
colleagues in the House to pass the bill, 
H.R. 15224, as amended by your Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, to authorize 
the appropriation of necessary funds for 
the construction of three high-endurance 
cutters by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SCHADEBERG], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 15224. 

Last year I served notice to the House 
that I would oppose the 1969 authoriza- 
tion for the Coast Guard, if in my opin- 
ion, its functions relating to boat safety 
were to be curtailed and more specifi- 
cally if the Coast Guard station in Ra- 
cine, Wis., was to be closed down. My 
position was and still is, that we cannot 
make economic consideration the sole 
basis for the safety program of the Coast 
Guard. 

The Coast Guard has a multiplicity of 
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duties to perform and there are indeed 
few who would suggest that it is not do- 
ing a commendable job in fulfilling all 
of its varied duties. I fully support the 
authorization of funds included in this 
bill to complete the helicopter facilities 
in Chicago, not as a substitute for the 
Racine station but as a mean of improy- 
ing the service contributing to the safety 
of boat users along the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

With an increase of sizable numbers 
in the use of boats for recreational pur- 
poses, it is necessary to increase the serv- 
ice and to continually update the quality 
of its present commendable service. 

I have been assured that the Coast 
Guard does not intend to replace the 
Racine station by the helicopter service 
from Chicago, but will continue to give 
the best possible service to the residents 
of my district through the 
and continuing modernization of its 
service in keeping with its added and in- 
creasing responsibilities to an increasing 
population. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
Morpuy]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill. 

As a Member of Congress from New 
York City, I am vitally concerned with 
the passage of this bill because the Coast 
Guard conducts a wide range of activi- 
ties throughout the Port of New York. 

Recently there has been a consolida- 
tion of Coast Guard units at Governor’s 
Island, which included the transfer of 
the industrial base from Staten Island 
and the training center from Groton, 
Conn. Many of the projects authorized 
by this bill are vitally needed to accom- 
modate this consolidation. 

Probably the most vital projects in this 
bill are those authorizing the construc- 
tion of new housing. Last year, of 14,000 
married Coast Guard personnel, almost 
7,000 were inadequately housed; the 
problem was especially serious in New 
York City. We have tried to get better 
housing in this area for a number of 
years, but with little success. This year’s 
bill authorizes $8 million for Coast Guard 
housing construction, a large part of it 
slated for Governor’s Island, and should 
be approved in its full amount. 

A second project on Governor’s Island 
authorized by this bill is the installation 
of a sanitary sewage system for all 
buildings on the island. This system will 
provide a method of collection, pumping, 
and transporting waste under Buttermilk 
Channel to a sewer pipeline owned by the 
city of New York. 

At the present time there are no sew- 
age treatment facilities on the island, 
and untreated wastes—raw sewage—are 
discharged directly into New York Har- 
bor. This project, which will cost $2,500,- 
000, is planned to meet standards estab- 
lished in Federal regulations governing 
pollution. 

The third project slated for the island 
is the acquisition of a new ferryboat to 
replace an older boat that is beyond re- 
pair. The bill authorizes $150,000 for the 
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purchase of the 185-foot ferryboat 
Tides from the city of New York. This 
new boat, which has a 42-car capacity 
and diesel-electric propulsion, will be the 
third ferryboat serving the island. 

I urge my colleagues to approve the full 
authorization for each of these projects, 
and for the entire bill. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee and the 
full committee handling this legislation, 
I urge the adoption of the bill as it 
stands, without any amendments, and I 
stand behind all of the items that appear 
in the bill. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1969 for the use of the Coast Guard 
as follows: 

Vessels 

For procurement, extension of service life, 
and increasing capability of vessels, 
$38,904,000. 

A. Procurement: 

(1) one high-endurance cutter; 

(2) one oceanographic cutter; 

(3) one coastal buoy tender; 

(4) one ferryboat; and 

(5) one river tender and barge. 

B. Increasing capability: 

(1) Install generators and air conditioning 
on five seagoing buoy tenders; 

(2) improve habitability on two coastal 
buoy tenders; 

(3) install air conditioning on one coastal 
buoy tender; and 

(4) install balloon tracking radar on two 
high endurance cutters and modify balloon 
tracking radar installations on one high 
endurance cutter. 

C. Extension of service life: 

(1) improve icebreakers; and 

(2) increase fuel capacity and improve 
habitability on high endurance cutters. 


Aircraft 
For procurement of aircraft $14,636,000. 
(1) nine medium-range helicopters. 
Construction 


For establishment or development of in- 
stallations and facilities by acquisition, con- 
struction, conversion, extension, or installa- 
tion of permanent or temporary public works, 
including the preparation of sites and fur- 
nishing of appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following, $47,660,000. 

(1) Depot, Greenville, Mississippi: Bar- 
racks, messing, and operations building; ga- 
rage; mooring facilities; 

(2) Moorings, Natchez, Mississippi: Moor- 
ing facilities; 

(3) Station, Stuslaw River, Florence, Ore- 
gon: Barracks, messing, operations, and ad- 
ministration building; 

(4) Station, Hobucken, North Carolina: 
Barracks, messing, operations, and adminis- 
tration building; convert existing building to 
garage and storage building, improve fa- 
cilities; 

(5) Moorings, Juneau, Alaska: Enlarge ex- 
isting building to provide additional space 
for electronic spares shipping and receiving 
area, Office space, and other purposes; 

(6) Station, Point Allerton, Hull, Massa- 
chusetts: Barracks, messing, operations, and 
administration building; garage and work- 
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shop building; mooring facilities; helicopter 


2 
Washington: ks, messing, operations 
and administration building; 

(8) Station, Port Aransas, Texas: Repair 
and replace waterfront facilities; 

(9) Loran Station, Cape San Blas, Gulf 
County, Florida: Barracks building; convert 
existing building for messing and recreation 
spaces; enlarge loran building, garage and 
storage building; 

(10) Station, Bayfield, Wisconsin: Bar- 
racks, messing, and operations building, pier 
facilities; 

(11) Air Station, Mobile, Alabama: Bar- 
racks, BOQ and messing building; training, 
recreational, and exchange facilities, hangar 
space conversion; 

(12) Station, Cape Charles City, V $ 
Barracks, messing, and operations building; 
mooring facilities, helicopter pad; 

(13) Station, Annapolis, Maryland: Bar- 
racks, messing, and operations building; 
mooring facilities; 

(14) Western Long Island Sound Develop- 
ment: 

(i) Station, New Haven, Connecticut: Bar- 
racks, messing, operations, and administra- 
tion building; mooring facilities; 

(ii) Station, Eatons Neck, New York: Re- 
condition barracks, operations, and adminis- 
tration building; improve waterfront facili- 
ties; and 

(ili) Station, Fort Totten, New York: 
Recondition barracks, messing, administra- 
tion, and work-storage facilities; 

(15) Base, Portsmouth, Virginia: Dredging, 
bulkheading, site development, utilities; 

(16) Station, San Francisco, California: 
Barracks building, administration building, 
subsistence building, waterfront facilities; 

(17) Yard, Curtis Bay, Maryland: Modify 
buildings as necessary to provide for con- 
solidation of metal trades; 

(18) Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico: Bar- 
racks and messing facilities, waterfront 
facilities renewal; 

(19) Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: Dock con- 
struction; 

(20) Base, Galveston, Texas: Sewage sys- 


pad; 
(7) Station, Grays Harbor, 
Barracks, 


tem; 

(21) Base, New York, Governors Island, 
New York: Sewage system; 

(22) Station, Portsmouth Harbor, New- 
castle, New Hampshire: Mooring facilities, 
garage and workshop buildings; 

(23) Various locations: Aids to navigation 
projects including, where necessary, plan- 
ning and acquisition of sites; 

(24) Arkansas River: Aids to navigation 
to complete marking of river; 

(25) Various locations: Automation of 
manned light stations; 

(26) Various locations: Replace lightships 
with very large buoys; 

(27) Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, 
Virginia: Galley/mess building; 

(28) Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, 
Virginia: Advanced Engineman School class- 
room and laboratory building; 

(29) Training Center, Cape May, New Jer- 
sey: Gymnasium and recreation building; 

(30) Training Center, Alameda, Califor- 
nia: Recruit barracks; 

(31) Training Center, Cape May, New Jer- 
sey: Medical-dental building; 

(32) Various locations: Public 
quarters; 

(33) Various locations: Advance planning, 
construction, design, architectural services, 
and acquisition of sites in connection with 
projects not otherwise authorized by law; 
and 

(34) Various locations: Automatic fixed 
station oceanographic sensor systems and 
monitor buoys. 

Sec. 2. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1969 for payment 
to bridge owners for the cost of alteration of 


family 
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railroad and public highway bridges to per- 
mit free navigation of the navigable waters 
of the United States in the amount of $5,- 
800,000. 

Sec, 3. During fiscal years 1969 through and 
including 1970, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
is authorized to lease housing facilities at 
or near Coast Guard installations wherever 
located for assignment as public quarters 
to military personnel and their dependents, 
if any, without rental charge upon a deter- 
mination by the Secretary, or his designee, 
that there is a lack of adequate housing 
facilities at or near such Coast Guard in- 
stallations. Such housing facilities may be 
leased on an individual or multiple unit 
basis. Expenditures for the rental of such 
housing facilities may not exceed the aver- 
age authorized for the Department of 
Defense. 


Mr. GARMATZ (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
Record and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, delete “$38,904,000.” and 
insert in lieu thereof 867.904.000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, delete “one” and insert 
in lieu thereof “three”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, delete “cutter;” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof cutters:“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOW 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 2 
immediately after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing: “None of the vessels authorized herein 
shall be procured from other than shipyards 
and facilities within the United States.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is similar to an amendment which 
I introduced last year and which was 
accepted by the committee. 

It provides simply that all of these 
ships shall be built within yards in the 
United States. 

In view of our present situation as to 
the balance of payments and other fiscal 
problems, it seems to me we must build 
ships within the United States and that 
we must preserve the shipyards in the 
United States and so be in a position of 
not having to depend upon foreign ship- 
yards for the construction of ships. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no objection on this side to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the amendment on this 
side. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no objection to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment on this side, and on behalf of the 
committee we accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time because the Calumet region is in 
the district that I represent. 

I would ask the chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Garmatz] to explain the removal of 
the bridges from the Calumet River. 

Mr. GARMATZ. The bridges to be al- 
tered, generally, were built with what 
are now insufficient vertical or horizontal 
clearance for free navigation on naviga- 
ble waters of the United States—and 
they are in the particular district rep- 
resented by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Are the ex- 
penses to be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in part or in whole? 

Mr. GARMATZ. The expenses are 
paid in part by the Federal Government. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Did the gen- 
tleman’s committee have complete hear- 
ings on this matter? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No; not in this par- 
ticular region where the work is being 
done. The Coast Guard held hearings 
on these particular sections, but the com- 
mittee had no hearings. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. And the rec- 
ommendations of the Coast Guard and 
the Army Engineers on this matter have 
been accepted by the committee? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. It is my un- 
derstanding that hearings were held in 
the district and that an agreement was 
reached with local thinking. For the in- 
formation of those interested, I quote 
from page 7 of Committee Report No. 
1165, as follows: 

Last year, for the first time, the Coast 
Guard acquired responsibility from the Corps 
of Engineers under the Truman-Hobbs Act 
for alteration of bridges over navigable wa- 
ters. Under the law, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation makes a determination with respect 
to those bridges that are obstructive to free 
navigation and these obstacles are removed 
on a cost-sharing basis by the Government 
and bridge owner. 

The present projects include replacement 
of the Berwick Bay Bridge, Morgan City, La., 
and the Calumet River bridges at Chicago, 
Ill. It is estimated that the total cost of 
these two projects will run in the neighbor- 
hood of $28 million, of which $5,800,000 is 
provided in this bill. 
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I further quote from the testimony of 
Adm. W. J. Smith, Commandant, before 
the Subcommittee on Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Navigation, on 
February 19, 1968, as given on page 31 
of the hearings: 

Obstructive bridges 

Last year we assumed responsibility from 
the Corps of Engineers for the alteration of 
obstructive bridges over navigable waters. 
As you recall the fiscal year 1968 authoriza- 
tion was $3.8 million. This year’s request 
of $5.8 million includes phased funding re- 
quirements for three of the 16 projects com- 
menced by the Corps of Engineers, Approxi- 
mately $47 million will be required in future 
years to complete projects previously de- 
clared obstructive to navigation by the 
Corps of Engineers. 


The only other reference to the re- 
moval of obstructive bridges in the hear- 
ings is on page 17 where one of the 
witnesses is quoted as saying that the 
$37,963,000 figure for the construction 
and development of facilities includes the 
funds for the bridge removal. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not let this 
occasion pass without joining my col- 
leagues in hearty congratulation to the 
Coast Guard on a job superbly done. It 
is doubtful if any agency arm, or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government 
does so much in so many different fields 
of activity and with so little money. We 
in Chicago see very much of the Coast 
Guard in action, and the more we see the 
more we admire and applaud. 

The . Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, GILBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15224) to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments for the Coast Guard, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1095, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
wa motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1968. 
Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 194 
of title 14 of the United States Code, I have 
appointed the following members of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to serve as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Coast Guard Academy 
for the year 1968: Hon. FRANK M. CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. ALTON LENNON, of North 
Carolina; Hon. JAMES R. Grover, Jr., of New 
York. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A, GARMATZ, 
Chairman. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public Law 
301 of the 78th Congress, I have appointed 
the following members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to serve as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy for 
the year 1968: Hon. THOMAS N. DOWNING, of 
Virginia; Hon. JoHN M. Mourpnuy, of New 
York; Hon. CHARLES A. MOSHER, of Ohio. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 59] 
Baring Resnick 
Blackburn Halleck Roth 
Boggs St. Onge 
Burton, Utah Holland Selden 
Conyers Irwin Shriver 
Cowger King, Calif. Skubitz Í 
Davis, Ga. Lan tubblefield | 
Dent McEwen y 
Derwinski Miller, Calif. Watts 
Diggs Moorhead Wylie 
Dingell er 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 399 
Members haye answered to their names, 
a quorum, 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR INCREASED PAR- 
TICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 1096) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 15364, 
to provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1096 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15364) to provide for increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1096 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
15364 to provide for increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 15364 amends the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank Act to authorize 
the U.S. Governor of the Bank—the 
Secretary of the Treasury—to vote in 
favor of a $1 billion increase in the au- 
thorized callable capital stock of the 
Bank and to agree on behalf of the 
United States to subscribe its proportion- 
ate share of the increase—$411,760,000. 

The bill also authorizes an appropria- 
tion, without fiscal year limitation, of 
$411,760,000 for use by the Secretary in 
subscribing to the increase. Two equal 
appropriations of $205,889,000 each will 
be sought, the first in 1968 and the sec- 
ond in 1970, as called for in the April 
1967 resolution of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Bank, which is the basis 
for the present action. These subscrip- 
tions as such involve no budgetary ex- 
penditure and it is not foreseen that the 
shares once subscribed will be called by 
the Bank for cash payment by the 
United States. 

The Bank’s Latin American member 
countries will subscribe to $544,900,000 of 
the $1 billion increase, and the balance of 
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$43,340,000 will remain unassigned on the 
books of the Bank. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank is continuing to provide leadership 
and funds on normal banking terms for 
the acceleration of Latin American eco- 
nomic and social development. In ful- 
filling this fundamental objective the 
Bank has become a key element in the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1096 in order that H.R. 
15364 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume, 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen] has stated, House Resolution 
1096 provides an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate for the consideration 
of H.R. 15364 to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as our 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
to vote for a $1,000,000,000 increase in 
the authorized callable capital stock 
of the Bank and to agree for the United 
States to subscribe our proportionate 
share, $411,760,000. 

Callable capital stock subscriptions 
are really contingent liabilities of the 
subscribing nation which enables the 
Bank to borrow in world capital markets 
for lending to Latin American nations, 
the members of the Bank along with the 
United States. Such subscriptions are not 
paid in cash when subscribed for. Appro- 
priations covering our prior subseriptions 
totaling $611,800,000 have been made. 
They are carried on the books of the 
Treasury, and no actual funding is 
involved. 

As previously indicated, enactment 
should have no effect on the U.S. budget- 
ary situation. Appropriations to cover 
our subscriptions will be made but will 
only be a bookkeeping entry for the 
Treasury. Apparently no funds need be 
set aside in a separate account nor have 
any actually been expended in the past. 
The purpose of the appropriations by 
member nations is to create a reservoir 
of credit upon which to float Bank bor- 
rowings which are used to make develop- 
ment loans. 

The report notes that to insure only 
a small impact on U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, the Bank has more and 
more conducted its borrowing in foreign 
capital markets. 

This bill, the committee points out, is 
necessary now because of agreements 
the Bank has made with existing bond 
holders that it will not make larger bor- 
rowings than the U.S. subscription of 
callable capital stock—now totaling 
$611,800,000. Total Bank debt as of De- 
cember 31, 1967, stood at $513,600,000, 
leaving only $98,300,000 in borrowing 
capacity. This is insufficient, together 
with the existing cash balance of $52,- 
400,000 to finance the Bank’s lending op- 
erations which are projected at about 
$175,000,000 annually. 

Under terms of the bill, $1,000,000,000 
in callable stock is to be authorized. The 
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share of the United States is $11,760,000, 
while that of the rest of the Latin Ameri- 
can member nations is $544,900,000. The 
Treasury will seek two appropriations of 
$205,880,000, the first in 1968 and the 
second in 1970. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee, but I have certain res- 
ervations that the measure not be passed. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whcle House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15364) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15364, with Mr. 
De.aney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WID- 
NALL] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the Congress should act promptly 
and favorably on H.R. 15364 to increase 
the callable capital of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
has formally adopted a posture of full 
cooperation with the United States in 
feasible measures to help solve the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem. In a re- 
cent report of the Bank’s executive direc- 
tors it was stated: 

In the light of these (balance of payments) 
problems, which should be regarded as basi- 
cally transitory in nature, the Bank and its 
members fully appreciate the difficulties in- 
herent in United States responsibilities in 
the free world. Accordingly, the Bank pro- 
poses to cooperate in the greatest possible 
degree with the United States in meeting 
these difficulties by suitable measures, which 
obviously would be subject to review as con- 
ditions change. 


Partly in order to achieve a desirable 
diversification of its sources of funds and 
partly as an element in its cooperation 
with the United States regarding the 
US. balance-of-payments problem, the 
Bank has intensified its efforts in recent 
years to obtain an increasing proportion 
of its capital requirements by floating 
bonds in capital markets other than in 
the United States. As my colleague has 
already indicated, during 1967, the Bank 
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borrowed a net total of $146 million in 
the world’s capital markets, of which 
$36 million—about 25 percent of the 
total—was raised abroad and $110 million 
was raised by two borrowings in the 
United States. These borrowings brought 
the Bank’s total funded debt to $513.6 
million at the end of 1967, of which $335 
million was raised in the United States 
and the remainder—approximately 35 
percent—was obtained from the Bank’s 
Latin American member countries and 
from nonmember countries. 

On October 15, 1967, the Bank took a 
further significant action which had the 
dual effect of helping to generate addi- 
tional funds from nonmember countries 
and of showing its understanding and 
constructive attitude regarding the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem. On that 
date the Bank announced plans for the 
adoption of measures aimed at mobilizing 
additional financial resources for Latin 
America’s development from countries 
not currently members of the Bank. 
These measures will condition procure- 
ment financed with ordinary capital 
loans in economically advanced non- 
member countries on an appropriate con- 
tribution of resources to the Bank by the 
respective country. Procurement under 
ordinary capital loans now takes place on 
an international competitive bidding 
basis. 

This new policy, effective January 1, 
1968, applies to a list of economically 
advanced countries initially consisting of 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, New Zealand, 
Norway, South Africa, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom. 

The Bank’s cooperation with respect to 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem 
is also demonstrated in its handling of 
the proceeds from the flotation of bond 
issues in the U.S. capital market. This 
cooperation has taken the form of un- 
dertakings on the part of the Bank to 
invest in the United States the proceeds 
from the sale of bonds to U.S. investors 
in such manner as to eliminate any effect 
on the U.S. balance of payments until the 
end of 1969. Under these conditions the 
Bank’s loan flotations in the United 
States have no early impact on our bal- 
ance of payments. It is only at a later 
stage when the proceeds from such issues 
are disbursed under loan contracts that 
the Bank’s ordinary capital transactions 
may affect the U.S. balance-of-payments 
situation. These undertakings to invest 
proceeds of bond issues in the United 
States help assure the Bank’s ordinary 
capital operations will have only mini- 
mal effect on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 

These actions of the Bank speak for 
themselves and I urge rapid and favor- 
able action on H.R. 15364. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
15364, a bill to authorize the U.S. Gov- 
ernor of the Bank to vote in favor of a $1 
billion increase in the authorized call- 
able capital stock of the Inter-American 
Development Bank and to agree on be- 
half of the United States to secure its 
proportionate share of the increase— 
$411,760,000. 
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First, I would like to remind the House 
that I think it is notable that this bill was 
reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency by a unanimous vote. I 
think this represents a solid vote of con- 
fidence by the standing committee of the 
House which has legislative jurisdiction 
over the Inter-American Development 
Bank. It is also interesting to note that 
never has the House of Representatives 
defeated legislation proposing U.S. mem- 
bership or U.S. subscriptions to multilat- 
eral lending institutions. Apparently, the 
public as well as the Congress prefers 
multilateral lending institutions to the 
more traditional forms of bilateral grant 
assistance. I might also say that this un- 
blemished record of support by the Con- 
gress could not have occurred without a 
solid performance by these institutions; 
it could not have occurred had Congress 
uncovered the waste and in certain in- 
stance corruption that has been associ- 
ated with our bilateral grant aid pro- 
gram. 

In this connection, I think that Robert 
N. Burr, author of a book entitled “Our 
Troubled Hemisphere,” published by the 
Brookings Institution, recently put his 
finger on it. As we all know, since World 
War II, the United States has unselfishly 
committed itself to massive programs of 
assistance to less developed nations 
throughout the world. One of the most 
vexing questions facing the Congress 
throughout the postwar period was how 
to “tie” benevolent strings to such for- 
eign assistance without making it ap- 
pear that the United States was applying 
too heavy a hand of interference in the 
internal affairs of these governments. Mr. 
Burr, in explaining why the multilateral 
lending approach has been relatively 
successful in this regard stated: 

There are both technical and political ad- 
vantages to U.S. support of multilateral aid. 
International bodies can provide a broader 
range of technical skills and more knowledge 
specifically relevant to the problems of Latin 
America than can the United States acting 
alone, Multilateral agencies can demand 
conditions from loan recipients that the 
United States might be altogether unable to 
obtain or able to only at the risk of alienat- 
ing the recipient. 


Mr. Burr continued: 

Thus, by delegating the administration of 
aid funds to multinational bodies, the United 
States can work for the desired development 
of the Latin American nations more effec- 
tively and with fewer political problems than 
by administering its funds directly. Finally, 
by giving support to multinational aid en- 
tities, the United States is contributing to 
the building of an infrastructure for a peace- 
ful world of free and independent nations. 


I might add that US. assistance 
through the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank to Latin America already 
nearly equals our bilateral grant aid. It 
might also be useful to remind the Mem- 
bers of the House that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank came into being 
in 1959, and the participation of the 
United States was at the urging of for- 
mer President Eisenhower. At the present 
time its membership comprises 21 West- 
ern Hemisphere nations, including the 
United States. 

The Bank’s operations are carried out 
through two principal loan funds or 
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“windows,” the ordinary capital window, 
which is the subject of this proposed leg- 
islation and the fund for special opera- 
tions which was replenished with addi- 
tional capital last year. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps another rea- 
son a bill of this magnitude can come be- 
fore us this afternoon with a unanimous 
committee vote is because this institu- 
tion, in its brief history, has generated 
economic and social development proj- 
ects in Latin America with an estimated 
total cost of about $6.4 billion. I use the 
word “generated” because this magni- 
tude of project activity resulted from 
loans amounting to $2.4 billion. In short, 
the IDB has had a multiplier effect on 
its loans of approximately 2.7 to 1. I 
might emphasize that our bilateral grant 
assistance programs rarely provided a 
multiplier effect of this magnitude. 

It might also interest the Members of 
the House to know the types of project 
lending this institution has financed. 
Agriculture development projects have 
been the Bank’s primary interest, ac- 
counting for approximately 23.1 percent 
of total projects to date. It was at the 
suggestion of members of our Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance that the 
percentage of projects aimed at increas- 
ing agricultural food production be in- 
creased even more, and there is evidence 
that the Bank has accepted many of our 
subcommittee’s suggestions. Of the 
Bank’s loans, 21.4 percent have gone to 
industry and mining, 16.5 percent to 
water and sewage projects, 12 percent to 
housing, 10.2 percent to transportation 
and communications, 9.4 percent to elec- 
trical power projects, and 4.3 percent to 
education. Preinvestment and export 
financing accounted for the remaining 
3.1 percent. 

One of the growing characteristics of 
the Bank has been the increasing sup- 
port it has given to Latin American eco- 
nomic integration. Since it was first 
established, it has sought opportunities 
to foster the economic union of the Latin 
American countries in the belief that 
such unity is one of the most effective 
means of accelerating the area’s devel- 
opment. 

Realizing the need for self-help and 
reform as indispensable to progress, the 
Bank works closely with the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress—CIAP—which is the multilat- 
eral entity which establishes standards 
of performance and evaluates institu- 
tional progress of the member countries, 
including fiscal and monetary reform. In 
this regard, the Bank also cooperates 
closely with the other financing entities 
in Latin America such as AID, the World 
Bank, the United Nations Development 
Program, and others in an effort to avoid 
overlapping and to interrelate all de- 
velopment programs of the region. 

Members of the House should be 
pleased to learn that the IDB has been 
making every effort to avoid adverse 
balance-of-payments impact here in the 
United States resulting from its lending 
and borrowing operations. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, the Bank had outstanding 
borrowings amounting to $513 million ob- 
tained in the capital markets of the 
United States and abroad. Of this 
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amount, 35 percent was obtained in for- 
eign capital markets, thus relieving a 
potentially adverse balance-of-payments 
impact. During the past 2 years nearly 
60 percent of its borrowings have been 
in foreign capital markets. Last October, 
the Bank took a further significant ac- 
tion when it announced plans for the 
adoption of measures aimed at mobilizing 
additional financial resources for Latin 
American development from countries 
not currently members of the Bank. 
These measures will condition procure- 
ment financed with ordinary capital 
loans in only those economically ad- 
vanced nonmember countries which 
contribute resources to the Bank. 

Finally, regardless of the merits of 
any proposal before the House in these 
troubled times, we must be especially 
careful of the budgetary impact. In this 
regard, the IDB has not needed to call 
any of its present callable capital and 
the funds appropriated for the U.S. share 
thus far have remained with the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential that we 
take favorable action on this legislation 
during this session of Congress if the 
Bank is to maintain its current level of 
operations. The Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank has often been called the 
Bank of the Alliance. As the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I am proud of 
the bipartisan support Congress has al- 
ways shown for hemispheric progress. I 
am certain that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the House will again give its stamp 
of approval to this excellent institution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, on page 2 
of the bill, line 3—quoting in part to 
agree on behalf of the United States to 
subscribe to its proportionate share of 
the $1,000,000,000 increase in the au- 
thorized callable capital stock of the 
Bank’’—and it provides for an authoriza- 
tion of $411,760,000. 

What is the proportionate share in- 
volved? What is the basis for the pro- 
portionate share of the United States? 

Mr. WIDNALL. In this institution our 
share is less than 50 percent. I do not 
have the figures with me here, but I shall 
get them for the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. If my recollection is cor- 
rect, the figure is 41 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. But what is the basis for 
our “proportionate share”? Who fixes the 
proportionate share of the U.S. Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WIDNALL. This is based, after 
talks and after agreements between the 
nations who are going into the opera- 
tion, and the program is based upon the 
specific interest of the United States in 
helping development of the South and 
Central American States; and much has 
been utilized for the purchase of products 
in the United States which policy has 
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provided employment and opportunity 
for employment in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I still do not 
have an answer to the question as to how 
the “proportionate share” of the United 
States is actually arrived at. 

What official stipulates as to what the 
United States will put into this Fund? 

Mr. WIDNALL. No official stipulates 
this amount. This is arrived at after 
agreement, after consultation between 
the nations involved. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. This agreement was in- 
cluded in the initial charter which was 
established for this institution. We have 
two different participation accounts, one 
is the fund for special operations. We had 
that matter pending before us last year 
and that largely involves soft loans. The 
other facet of the operation is the hard 
loan window. Here the percentage was 
established by a director appointed by 
each nation in the original drawing up 
of the charter. This procedure is ad- 
hered to by the participating nations in- 
volved. Since the Bank has been in ex- 
istence, this has been the case. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey yield further? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So, then, an aggregation 
of individuals can meet down at Rio de 
Janeiro and vote to impose a tax upon 
the people of this country by the indi- 
rection of saying, “You will put up so 
much money”; is that right? 

Mr. WIDNALL. This is not forced upon 
the people of this country. The Congress 
of the United States has the ability to 
enact its will if it feels the proportionate 
share is unfair, unwise, or anything else. 

We are delighted with the operation 
of this Bank, and some others, where we 
have been able to get the accord, the 
interest, and the participation of many, 
many other nations into an agreement 
where we do not have the big and major- 
ity share we used to have in connection 
with promoting overseas programs. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I would say, in support of 
the answers which have been just given 
by the gentleman from New Jersey and 
the gentleman from Tennessee to the 
gentleman from Iowa, that those an- 
swers are completely correct. 

The original 41 percent of the U.S. 
share of paid-in capital was determined 
when the articles of agreement were 
signed, and those articles of agreement 
were fully ratified by the Congress of the 
United States, by both this body and the 
other body, and subjected to full and 
searching debate. 

That percentage cannot be changed 
without the consent of the Congress of 
the United States. And I point out that, 
although our share of the paid-in capi- 
tal is 41 percent, our vote is 42 percent. 
We gained that fractional percentage 
point. 
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I would also point out that we are the 
only wealthy country in an organization 
of poor countries, yet they are putting in 
59 percent of the total capital. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

My concern is with the balance-of- 
payments program and the international 
financial condition that this country 
finds itself in. I wonder if the gentleman 
would address himself to the authoriza- 
tion here of $411,760,000, and to what 
effect, if any, in his opinion, this will 
have on the balance-of- payments 
problem? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I do not believe it is 
going to have any adverse effect on the 
balance-of-payments problem, or pro- 
gram, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned. This is callable, and we have 
much more that is callable currently in 
the program that has not been called. 

This organization has been able to 
keep going by outside borrowings by the 
issuance of securities that have been 
sold in other countries. It has been a 
tremendous program in promoting some 
good will throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and we have a multilateral agree- 
ment and we do not anticipate any ad- 
verse effect on the balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, perhaps I can 
answer, and add some clarification to the 
question asked by the gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. What we are doing is, in 
effect, guaranteeing operations of the 
Bank without any input of U.S. capital 
whatsoever. There is outstanding about 
$750 million callable, none of which has 
ever been called since the inception of 
the Bank. But in order to get money on 
the open market, this Bank needed some 
collateral, some security, and that is the 
callable stock. With this collateral they 
can float a half-billion-dollar loan on the 
European financial market, get a better 
interest rate, and get more money put up. 
This callable stock is needed in order to 
back them up. And that is the real pur- 
pose of the American participation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK, I do not have control of 
the time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I have control of the 
time. I yield briefly to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Some of that comes from 
the United States, of course; does it not? 

Mr. BROCK. I am sure the gentleman 
would not object to the U.S. banks loan- 
ing money on which they get a significant 
return. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will have something to 
say about that later. We are talking 
about whether it has an impact on the 
international balance of payments, and 
the answer is, Yes, of course it does. 

Mr. BROCK. I would frankly disagree, 
because I do not believe you can consider 
our investment as a direct effect on the 
balance of payments. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
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control of the time, and I have consumed 
about 18 minutes. I have other Members 
I have to yield to, so I decline to yield 
further. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAR- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of H.R. 15364. It is not often 
that this House has the opportunity to 
act on legislation which is so amply justi- 
fied by need and so amply justified by 
deed as this bill to authorize U.S. par- 
ticipation in an increase of the callable 
ordinary capital stock of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. The need 
has been fully demonstrated and the ac- 
tions—the deeds—of the Bank in fur- 
thering the economic and social devel- 
opment of our Latin American sister Re- 
publics are beyond question. Thousands 
of acres of otherwise infertile land have 
been brought under cultivation as a con- 
sequence of the Bank’s loan and techni- 
cal assistance operations. Potable water 
and workable sewage and drainage sys- 
tems have been brought to millions of 
Latin American citizens who have not 
had such simple—and perhaps too much 
taken for granted in the United States— 
amenities for centuries. Latin cities have 
power, reliable and usable electric power, 
for houses, for factories, and for indus- 
try, because of this Bank’s lending oper- 
ations. There are now thousands of miles 
of highways, bearing trucks and cars, 
carts and bicycles, where before there 
were dirt roads and trucks. Markets have 
been opened where none existed before. 
Ports to accommodate ships to take the 
produce of the farms and factories have 
been created. Educational facilities have 
been created and improved. Technicians 
and advisers are helping, under the aus- 
pices of the Bank, to create viable eco- 
nomic systems, to overcome handicaps 
bred in poverty and ignorance, to show 
the way for Latin American progress and 
prosperity. 

The Bank has not, of course, and can- 
not be expected singlehandedly to solve 
all of the economic problems of Latin 
America. Bilateral assistance is still 
needed. Private investment has an ex- 
tremely important role to play. And the 
Latin Americans themselves must chan- 
nel their funds and their resources into 
this great task. But the Bank, acting 
both as a direct lender and as a catalyst 
encouraging the flow of funds to needed 
economic and social development proj- 
ects in Latin America, must continue its 
great work. Action on this bill will serve 
this purpose and I urge that the Con- 
gress act promptly to approve this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my chairman and the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
supporting this legislation. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank is a regional hemispheric agency 
whose members are all the Latin Ameri- 
can countries—except Cuba—and the 
United States. The Bank's legal existence 
dates from December 30, 1959. The most 
recent member, Trinidad and Tobago, 
joined the Bank in 1967. The stated pur- 
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pose of the Bank is to contribute to “the 
acceleration of the process of economic 
development of the member countries.” 
Since it began operations in 1961, the 
“Bank of the Alliance,” as it is sometimes 
called, has assumed a role of central 
importance in the planning and financ- 
ing of economic and social development 
in Latin America. 

The basic capital available to the Bank 
consists of its ordinary capital resources 
and its fund for special operations. In 
addition, the Bank administers the social 
progress trust fund of $525 million for 
the United States, and several other 
special funds established by Canada, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Britain amounting to $85 million. 

At this time the Bank has committed 
almost all of the capital available to it 
for its ordinary operations, and without 
affirmative action by this Congress and 
by each of the other member govern- 
ments will be unable to continue its activ- 
ities at an adequate level. Most of the 
Latin American members have already 
taken appropriate action. Concurrence 
by the United States will bring the in- 
crease into effect. The bill before us today 
asks us to endorse and support the future 
operations of the Bank. Although this 
would include an authorization of $411.7 
million, it is unlikely that a single dollar 
of these funds, like our earlier contri- 
butions to the callable resources of the 
Bank, will ever be spent. It is essentially 
a bookkeeping transaction. 

Recently, things have been quiet in 
Latin America. I feel that this is due 
in no small measure to this institu- 
tion which is working so hard to fulfill 
where it can, the rising expectations 
of the Latin American people. The United 
States indicated its deep interest in the 
process of peaceful development and our 
commitment to provide financial support 
for development in signing the Alliance 
for Progress. The Bank’s work is an 
essential element of the Alliance. The 
investment which is being proposed here, 
that the United States make in this Bank, 
may be preventive medicine which will 
obviate the necessity of larger authoriza- 
tions for funds to cope with more serious 
military problems in our own hemisphere. 
I urge you to support the Banking and 
Currency Committee by voting in favor 
of H.R. 15364 as reported. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15364, to provide for 
increased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine on what grounds one could op- 
pose this legislation, as I shall explain 
shortly. Our subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance held hearings on this bill 
and not a single voice was raised against 
it. Rather, there was nothing but praise 
for the bank operation and objectives. 

The bill would authorize the U.S, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank to vote for a $1 bil- 
lion increase in the callable capital stock 
of the Bank, and would authorize the 
proportionate U.S. contribution to this 
increase of $411.8 million. On the basis 
of this added stock, the Bank, which has 
currently almost reached the limit of 
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its borrowing and lending capacity, 
would be able to make additional bor- 
rowings from which it could offer loans 
for constructive development projects in 
Latin America. 

As brought out so eloquently by the 
distinguished chairman and by the rank- 
ing minority member of the full com- 
mittee, the history of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank since its incep- 
tion has been one of sound financing 
resulting in significant contributions to 
the economic progress of the Latin 
American nations. The Bank’s total au- 
thorized loans of $2.4 billion through De- 
cember of 1967 have initiated projects 
of a total cost of $6.4 billion. Thus, these 
loans have succeeded in generating a 
majority participation in the relevant 
projects by non-Bank sources. 

The repayment record of the Bank's 
borrowers has been outstanding; only 
two loans, or about 1 percent of total 
commitments, are in default, and even 
these have not yet been written off the 
books and processes for recoup are now 
taking place. And I should point out that 
these loans were made in the earlier 
days before the more rigid terms were 
established. Furthermore, the relatively 
recent policy of requiring Government 
guarantees for these loans more or less 
insures that even this remarkable repay- 
ment record will be surpassed. 

The extraordinary soundness of the 
Bank’s financial position relates directly 
to the minimal effect the added US. 
participation will have on our domestic 
budget or international payments deficit. 
The new contribution is to be in the form 
of callable capital; that is, capital which 
is on call as backing for Bank borrow- 
ings from private investors. It is from 
these borrowings that the Bank’s loans 
are made, rather than directly from sub- 
scribed callable capital. Our contribution 
serves merely as a guarantee to the pri- 
vate investors that their loans to the 
Bank will be repaid. 

Thus far, there has been no call on 
that capital we have already subscribed 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the soundness of that institu- 
tion’s operations indicate little prob- 
ability that there will be any greater 
demand for an actual transfer of this 
additional subscription. Thus, it is likely 
that no funds will, as a result of our new 
contribution, actually change hands. We 
are merely earmarking certain funds as 
a guarantee to private investors, a prom- 
ise that, in the event of a default by one 
of the Bank’s borrowers, the Bank will 
not lack money to pay off its debts. 

The only possible effect of this ex- 
panded callable capital subscription on 
our balance-of-payments position would 
be an indirect one. There would be no di- 
rect capital outflow to the Bank from the 
U.S. Government but the Bank might, 
with its added supply of guarantee funds, 
float new bond issues; some of these 
might be sold in the United States and 
would then constitute a private capital 
outflow. 

First, however, we must note that the 
Bank has initiated a new policy, designed 
to the greatest possible extent to place 
additional bond issues in capital mar- 
kets other than that of the United States. 
This policy should greatly limit the flow 
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of private capital from U.S. investors to 
the Bank. 

Furthermore, it is important to bear in 
mind that Treasury Department esti- 
mates demonstrates that the overall ef- 
fect of the operations of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank on our balance 
of payments has been a positive one. 
Even before its decision to draw as little 
private capital as possible from the 
United States, the demand for U.S. ex- 
ports generated by the Bank’s activities 
has more than offset the negative effect 
of private capital outflows in the form of 
loans to the Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated earlier, I find 
it difficult to conceive of any rational 
grounds for objection to this legislation. 
On the other hand, I believe that our 
commitment to aid in the development of 
our Latin American neighbors, which is 
tantamount to a commitment to our own 
national security and economic prosper- 
ity, requires acceptance of this measure. 
I thus urge overwhelming approval by 
this body of H.R. 15364. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman, as the ranking minority 
member of the International Finance 
Subcommittee, as well as the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WipnaLu] and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] 
and other Members of the minority who 
have interested themselves so construc- 
tively in this legislation. I want to com- 
mend them for the kind of bipartisan 
support that they have given to this bill. 
It bears the unanimous approval of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and I think the reasons that are 
now being given by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN] are the best 
evidence as to why it received that unani- 
mous support. 

I again want to express my gratitude 
to the gentlemen. 

Mr. HALPERN. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO]. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
present bill—H.R. 15364—authorizes our 
country’s participation in an expansion 
of the callable ordinary capital resources 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. Participation in this expansion 
would refiect our country’s continued 
interest in the economic and technologi- 
cal progress of Latin American countries 
and our desire to accelerate social prog- 
ress among millions of human beings. 

Last April, the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank’s Board of Governors rec- 
ommended to member governments that 
appropriate steps be taken to increase 
the resources of the bank so that it in 
turn could achieve greater success in 
meeting capital requirements necessary 
for continued economic development. 
These recommendations included a 3- 
year increase, starting in 1967, in the 
Fund for Special Operations, the so- 
called ‘‘soft-loan window” with relatively 
low interest rates and long maturity 
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periods, and an increase this year in the 
callable ordinary capital for hard loans, 
or loans similar to commercial bank 
loans with higher interest rates for nor- 
mal duration lengths. Last year the Con- 
gress approved the first recommenda- 
tion, and the increase of money for soft 
loans is now being implemented. By ap- 
proving the second recommendation, 
which does not involve an actual ex- 
penditure of funds, we will help the 
IADB to raise money by borrowing in 
the various capital markets of the world. 

Since 1960, the Congress has appro- 
priated $612 million for authorized capi- 
tal stock of the IADB. This money has 
remained. with the U.S. Treasury—as a 
guarantee behind the bonds sold in capi- 
tal markets. H.R. 15364 would increase 
the callable capital by $411,760,000, to be 
subscribed in two equal portions, the first 
before the end of this fiscal year and the 
second before 1970. Not $1 of the 
$612 million already appropriated has 
ever been spent, nor is it likely that 
$1 of the proposed $411.7 million 
will ever be spent. Our country’s guar- 
antee—the strength behind the bonds 
that the IADB sells—enabies the Bank 
to raise its funds from private sources, 
both here and abroad, with no or little 
deleterious effect on our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. These funds finance 
sound development projects essential to 
continued economic growth and social 
progress of Latin America. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank is the heart of the Alliance for 
Progress, and the Bank’s callable capi- 
tal is the heart of its dynamic opera- 
tions that have been admirably success- 
ful in enabling Latin American coun- 
tries to progress toward the realization 
of essential national and regional hemi- 
spheric goals. By increasing the callable 
capital in 1968—as we did in 1964—we 
will help accelerate the pace of progress 
and decrease the distance between hu- 
man aspiration and achievement. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from New Jersey to use 
the remainder of his time, for we have 
only one more speaker on this side. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York said that he 
could not imagine a rational reason for 
being against this measure. Well, I will 
try to present one. 

There is no question that the United 
States is overextended in its expendi- 
tures abroad. We are in a very critical 
situation, The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, of course, has one aspect of this 
overextension in relation to our travel 
abroad as well as to our private invest- 
ments abroad. 

The same arguments—and I have used 
them—about the private investment 
abroad not hitting our balance of pay- 
ments and being a plus were exactly 
the arguments that were used by the 
proponents of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. Actually this is true. 

In my judgment, we are making a big 
mistake in moving in and cutting off 
private investment abroad. But the ad- 
ministration is doing it in three different 
ways: 
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First, through the interest equaliza- 
tion tax, which we passed and is law, 
and which I opposed. 

Second, through the Executive order 
cutting back direct investment. 

Third, the so-called “voluntary” ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System in re- 
lation to the lending institutions. What 
we have before us, I believe, is a job that 
we have never undertaken in the Con- 
gress of trying to bring about some co- 
ordination of the various programs— 
and all of them are good—that come 
out of different committees. 

When we list them—and I am going 
to try to list them—I think I would list 
this very Inter-American Development 
Bank as one of the best and finest. I put 
my stamp of approval on what the com- 
mittee has said. Probably by the time 
we get done relating all these programs 
together, this bill might even come out 
intact, but my point is this: We have 
to review in context all of our overseas 
expenditures. AID comes out of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. We need to put 
that into the pot. Public Law 480 comes 
out of the Agriculture Committee. Those 
are good programs. We have to coordi- 
nate them. The development banks come 
out of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. A couple of weeks ago we had 
the Export-Import Bank bill here, in- 
creasing its amount, and, incidentally, 
at the same time corrupting, as I pointed 
out, the Bank as a commercial bank and 
putting it into financing a lot of military 
items that are not commercial. This was 
done without the attempt of the House 
to coordinate these programs. 

The fourth area is military aid, in- 
cluding troops abroad, which comes out 
of the Armed Services Committee. Of 
course, as I have mentioned, the Ways 
and Means Committee has jurisdiction 
over travel abroad, private investment 
abroad, and so forth. These are our pro- 
grams. Each committee that does its 
work in this area can come forth and say, 
“These are good programs.” But when 
we are talking about establishing priori- 
ties, it means rating good programs in 
relation to each other, and even cutting 
back on some good ones, so we will not 
be overextended. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that I made the 
effort on the floor of the House to take 
the Export-Import Bank out of the arms 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know the gentleman 
did. If he will recall, I was trying to 
backstop him. It was a valiant fight, but 
unfortunately we lost. That is all the 
more reason why I think I would say 
this bill is untimely on the floor at this 
time. What needs to be done is for the 
leadership of the House on both sides 
of the aisle to get the ranking Members 
of the five committees I have mentioned, 
to get them together to talk in terms of 
all these various foreign commitments 
we have, to see what priorities we are 
going to establish. 

I am repeating myself. I think if this 
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exercise were done, and I had any- 
thing to do with it, this bill before us 
would receive perhaps the highest pri- 
ority—in my judgment, the highest ex- 
cept the private investment abroad, 
which I think is by far the best—but 
certainly of governmental programs, 
this would receive the highest priority. 

But we have to do this kind of thing 
if we are to restore confidence in the 
United States, if we are to restore con- 
fidence that this country will be able to 
handle it own fiscal affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to correct. the record, The House 
Armed Services Committee has not had 
jurisdiction over military aid to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I beg to 
differ with the gentleman. There are 
some aspects they do not have jurisdic- 
tion over, but on troops abroad, they 
certainly do. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
only thing our committee handles—I 
have been on this committee about 20 
years. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the gentleman has been, but let me 
give an example. Just last week, when we 
had the Export-Import Bank bill for 
consideration, there was no question of 
the Armed Services Committee having 
jurisdiction over how to finance the sale 
of these military weapons abroad, and 
the committee has been doing this for 
years. On certain aspects of military aid, 
the committee does not have jurisdiction, 
but it does have over a big chunk of it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think if the gen- 
tleman will check the record, he will find 
it is untrue that the committee has juris- 
diction over foreign military aid. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the rec- 
ord is there. I am sorry the gentleman 
has exposed himself on this. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Brock]. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I think 
most of the Members would agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri that we 
desperately need coordination. 

I think the point that needs to be made 
on this particular bill is that there is no 
adverse impact on the budget. I per- 
sonally feel there will be no adverse 
impact on the balance of payments. I 
think this bill is a necessary device to 
maintain our commitments, and I urge 
its approval. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
urge that this Committee give its ap- 
proval to H.R. 15364 a bill “to provide for 
increased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes.” 
Action on this bill is to insure that the 
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hard loan operations of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank can proceed in a 
sound and orderly fashion over the next 
3 years and at a level consonant with the 
objectives of the Alliance for Progress. 

Although this bill involves no immedi- 
ate or, indeed, foreseeable expenditure of 
U.S. Government funds it is, nevertheless, 
crucial to the acceleration of economic 
and social development in our sister Re- 
publics of this hemisphere. 

The bill would reinforce the lending 
powers of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank—the IDB—which has been 
known as the Bank of the Alliance for 
Progress. It would do this by permitting 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as U.S. 
Governor of the Bank, to subscribe to 
our share of a $1 billion increase in the 
Bank’s authorized callable ordinary cap- 
ital. The Latin American members of the 
IDB, in the spirit of cooperative effort 
which the IDB has done so much to help 
generate, will themselves be subscribing 
to their fair share of this increase in the 
Bank’s callable capital. 

This U.S. share of the increased call- 
able capital stock of the Bank would 
amount to $411,760,000 to be subscribed 
in two egual portions of $205,880,000 
each. Callable capital subscriptions of the 
Bank are contingent liabilities of mem- 
ber governments that serve as guaran- 
tees which enable the Bank to borrow in 
private capital markets. As contingent 
liabilities, they involve no cash outlay 
unless needed to meet obligations issued 
or guaranteed by the Bank. U.S. sub- 
scriptions to the callable capital of the 
IDB previously approved by the Con- 
gress have not been the subject of calls 
and, because of the sound and prudent 
banking basis on which the IDB has 
conducted its affairs, it is unlikely that 
there would be calls on these subscrip- 
tions. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank is a going institution in which the 
United States and the nations of Latin 
America work together closely and pro- 
ductively. The Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Congress may justly 
be proud of the IDB and of its record. 
In 1959, on the recommendation of your 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Congress approved U.S. membership in 
this Bank—an action which was taken 
with broad bipartisan support. 

On three separate legislative occasions 
since then, the committee has recom- 
mended and Congress has approved au- 
thorizations for replenishing both the 
hard and soft loan resources of the Bank. 
With this support from the United States, 
and with the resources contributed and 
the self-help measures taken by the 
Latin American countries who are the 
recipients of IDB loans, the Bank has 
made a major contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of South and Central 
America, Its $2.3 billion of loans of all 
types, more than matched by financial 
imputs by the borrowers, have made a 
very substantial and tangible contribu- 
tion to stability and progress in the hem- 
isphere. 

Today’s bill is identical in amount and 
purpose to the increase in the U.S. sub- 
scription to the callable ordinary capital 
stock of the Inter-American Develop- 
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ment Bank approved by the Congress in 
1964 by Public Law 88-259. Now that the 
Bank’s original paid-in capital has been 
fully committed, the principal source of 
funds for financing the Bank’s hard 
loan operations consists of borrowings in 
the private capital markets of developed 
countries. including the United States 
and Europe. These borrowings are made 
possible by the guarantee to lenders that 
exists in the form of the U.S. subserip- 
tion to the Bank’s callable capital stock. 

When the Bank was established in 1959 
it had initial authorized ordinary capital 
stock of $850 million equivalent, com- 
prised of $400 million of paid-in shares 
and $450 million in callable shares. Of 
this original callable capital stock, the 
United States subscribed $200 million 
and the Latin American members of the 
Bank subscribed the equivalent of $231 
million. The difference between the sum 
of these two amounts and the original 
authorized callable capital stock of $450 
million represented the share intended 
in 1959 for Cuba. The Castro regime did 
not, however, join the Bank at that time 
and Cuba is now no longer eligible to 
become a member of the Bank. 

Under the able leadership of its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Felipe Herrera, of Chile, the 
Bank’s ordinary capital lending and bor- 
rowing operations have grown at a very 
satisfactory rate. Its first borrowing op- 
eration based on its callable capital took 
place in 1962. By 1964 we in the Congress 
recognized that maintenance of an ade- 
quate growth rate for the Bank necessi- 
tated additional callable capital stock to 
permit the continued borrowings needed 
to underlie ordinary capital lending ac- 
tivity. In that year, the Bank's authorized 
callable capital stock was increased by 
the equivalent of $1 billion, of which the 
U.S. share was $412 million—the same 
amount being sought under this bill. This 
$1 billion increase in 1964, together with 
an increase of $300 million of shares to 
be reserved for subscription by possible 
new members, brought the Bank’s total 
authorized capital to $2,150,000,000. The 
pending increase would raise this amount 
to $3,150,000,000 and bring U.S. involve- 
ment in the ordinary capital stock of the 
Bank to $150 million paid in and $1,024 
million of callable capital. As I have al- 
ready indicated, none of the callable 
capital ordinary capital stock subscribed 
to by the United States to date has had 
to be paid to the Bank and it has re- 
mained as a book entry in Treasury De- 
partment accounts. 

H.R. 15364 would do three things: 

First, it would authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury as U.S. Governor of the 
Inter-American Development Bank to 
vote in favor of an increase in the au- 
thorized callable capital stock of the 
Bank under article II, section 2 of the 
agreement as recommended by the Board 
of Executive Directors in its report of 
April 1967, to the Board of Governors of 
the Bank. 

Second, it would authorize the U.S. 
Governor of the Bank to agree, on behalf 
of the United States, to subscribe to its 
proportionate share of the $1 billion in- 
crease in the authorized callable ordinary 
capital stock of the Bank. 

Third, it would authorize appropria- 
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tion, without fiscal year limitation, for 
payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the increased U.S. subscription to 
the authorized callable ordinary capital 
stock of the Bank. 

These actions are both desirable and 
necessary if the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is to continue to play 
its vital and dynamic role in advancing 
Latin American economic and social 
development within the framework of 
the Alliance for Progress. These actions 
are desirable and necessary if the Bank 
is to fulfill the new and challenging 
responsibilities—especially in the field of 
financing multinational regional inte- 
gration projects—it was given in the 
Declaration of the Presidents of Amer- 
ica, signed at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 
April last year. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the United States and to the 
Latin American members of the Alliance 
for Progress that the Inter-American 
Development Bank have access to suf- 
ficient financial resources to meet its 
responsibilities—and this is particularly 
important during the next decade when 
the Latin American nations will be mov- 
ing forward, vigorously and confidently, 
with the creation of the Latin American 
Common Market which is to be a 
foundation stone for the erection of a 
sound, outward-looking, progressive, and 
prosperous hemispheric economic sys- 
tem 


The presently available ordinary capi- 
tal resources of the Bank will, according 
to the best estimates, be exhausted by 
late this year at the desired rate of lend- 
ing activity. The proposed U.S. subscrip- 
tion to roughly $412 million of additional 
callable ordinary capital stock, which 
will be more than matched by Latin 
American callable ordinary capital stock, 
is essential to enable the Bank to carry 
out its mission in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to note briefiy that the present bill in- 
volves an institution in which the Con- 
gress has had a long history of interest 
and which, reflective of the cooperative 
spirit of the Alliance for Progress, has 
a long record of sound management and 
cooperation with the United States. This 
Bank is an extraordinary investment 
for the U.S. taxpayer—under the present 
bill it is very unlikely that appropriated 
funds will ever be disbursed. The Bank 
is a key element in a key area of U.S. for- 
eign policy—the successful Alliance for 
Progress. The Bank recognizes, and co- 
operates with, our balance-of-payments 
policies and programs. This is a sound 
Bank—with sound objectives—and this is 
a sound bill, meriting swift and afirma- 
tive action by the Congress. 

There has been discussion in the last 
few minutes about the balance of pay- 
ments, particularly by my friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], 
and I should like to walk through this 
problem with Members for a moment. 

Let us look at our balance-of-payments 
deficit. Our current deficit, overall, last 
year was $3.5 billion. 

Our military deficit—the result of our 
troops in Europe, in Asia, and the rest 
of the world—was $4.25 billion, more 
than the entire overall deficit. If we 
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take our conventional civilian nongov- 
ernmental accounts, our trade in and 
out, our investment in and out, our tour- 
ism in and out, we are in surplus. The 
trouble, purely and simply, is in our gov- 
ernmental military accounts. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not the same argu- 
ment. applied against the imposition of 
the interest equalization tax, the restric- 
tions of the Executive order restricting 
private investment abroad, and the so- 
called voluntary restrictions by the Fed- 
eral Reserve on bank lending? These 
arguments are sound, and I agree with 
the gentleman, but if we are going ahead 
as the Government has restricting the 
private sector, all I say is, let us get all 
of these foreign spending programs, the 
good ones as well as the bad ones, in- 
vestment and current, put them in a pot, 
and let us establish priorities. 

Mr. REUSS. I could not agree with the 
gentleman more. The report of the Joint 
Economic Committee, made public this 
morning, shows it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Joint Economic Committee, 
on both sides of the aisle, that the pro- 
posed travel expenditure tax should not 
be enacted, that the controls on foreign 
investment should be repealed at the 
earliest possible time, and within the 
year, and that we should not impose 
autarchic restrictions on trade. So I could 
not agree with the gentleman more. But 
let us get the cause of our balance-of- 
payments deficit straight in our minds. 

It is our swollen military expenditures 
overseas that are responsible for this sit- 
uation, and to deal with those we must 
deal with those, and not with innocent 
bystanders, like the Alliance for Progress. 

Mr, CURTIS. We have to put them all 
in together, but the gentleman will agree 
that we are overextended abroad, will he 
not? 

Mr. REUSS. Absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS. So let us put them all to- 
gether and see if we can get a set of pri- 
orities established for them. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join in support of H.R. 
15364. We are all aware of the Inter- 
American Development Bank’s outstand- 
ing record in its financing of economic 
and social development in the countries 
of Central and South America. I believe 
that there are few banks which can 
match this record—over $2.3 billion of 
loans authorized in 448 loans during the 
past 7 years and in making these loans 
the Bank has helped to mobilize $3 bil- 
lion of additional development funds 
from local and other sources. There have 
been only two small defaults out of these 
448 loans and in both cases, the borrow- 
ers were private enterprises and in both 
cases the Bank has instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against the borrowers. It is ex- 
pected that the Bank will be able to re- 
cover a substantial amount in these liti- 
gations. In the unlikely event it recov- 
ered nothing whatsoever, its losses would 
be less than $10 million, which represents 
well under 1 percent of its total loan 
commitments. I might point out in this 
regard that there have been no defaults 
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on loans to member countries or agencies 
or political subdivisions thereof. 

The purpose of the bill before us is a $1 
billion increase of the callable ordinary 
capital stock. At this point in time it 
should be emphasized that the callable 
capital of the Bank is a contingent lia- 
bility of the member countries which can 
be called only and to the extent necessary 
to meet obligations of the Bank on securi- 
ties which the Bank has issued for sale 
in the private financial markets or on 
guarantees which the Bank has made. 
Otherwise, there is no burden on the 
member governments or on taxpayers in 
the United States or in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Calls cannot be exercised 
as a means of obtaining cash from gov- 
ernments to carry on normal loan opera- 
tions, 

On the strength of the contingent li- 
ability represented by the callable capi- 
tal, which is in effect a guarantee of the 
member countries, the Bank has been 
able to go to the private capital markets 
in Europe and the United States and 
successfully place its own securities. The 
proceeds from these bond issues are then 
available to the Bank as additional capi- 
tal for lending operations. 

Since its inception in 1960, the Bank 
has borrowed in the capital markets of 
the United States, Italy, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium. It has borrowed in Latin American 
member countries, Spain, and Israel 
through the sale of short-term bonds to 
their central banks. It has also borrowed 
from government agencies in Spain and 
Japan, The total of all these borrowings 
now outstanding is nearly $515 million. 
Within present capital subscriptions, the 
maximum the Bank can borrow and have 
outstanding is $611.8 million. This figure 
constitutes a limit because the Bank has 
covenanted with bondholders not tc 
permit its net borrowings to exceed the 
U.S. share of the subscribed callable 
capital. 

The Bank’s bonds that are floated in 
the United States are rated AAA and 
are sold broadly to institutional inves- 
tors. In fact, every issue has been over- 
subscribed. 

I submit that this is a remarkable rec- 
ord for an institution such as the Inter- 
American Development Bank. I also sub- 
mit that action on H.R. 15364 is desirable 
and needed now and is in the interests of 
the Bank, of the peoples of Latin America 
and, particularly, in the interests of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill to allow the United 
States to subscribe to an additional $411 
million worth of Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank stock. Let me say right 
now—before I go any further—that I am 
not talking about sending cash out of the 
country, but merely about subscribing to 
more stock so that the Bank’s borrowing 
and loanmaking authority can be in- 
creased. There is very little chance that 
these shares, once subscribed, will be 
called for cash payment—at least in the 
foreseeable future. Thus, this subscrip- 
tion should have no effect on the budget 
and no immediate effect on the balance 
of payments. 

I want to make this point crystal clear: 
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No money is to be shipped to South Amer- 
ica to buy this stock, nor is any increase 
required in the Federal budget. If either 
budgetary or balance-of-payment effects 
were involved, I would oppose this meas- 
ure because as this Committee knows, I 
am no friend of the Great Society’s do- 
mestic and global welfare spending, par- 
ticularly amidst the present financial 
crisis. 

The reason for this legislation is sim- 
ple. If the Inter-American Development 
Bank can increase its authorized stock, 
then it can borrow more money and make 
more loans. I prefer this to sending more 
foreign aid dollars south of the border: 
we have already given enough handouts 
to the banana republics. I must prefer 
the regional development bank approach, 
because these banks mix local money 
with ours, and the South Americans are 
a little more careful with their own funds 
than with easy come, easy go foreign aid 
dollars. Given this local involvement, re- 
gional development banks are a much 
better way of assisting foreign economic 
development than straight handouts. 
Moreover, these banks make decisions 
based on familiarity with local problems 
rather than the long distance ignorance 
of our State Department. 

No doubt you will all recall that the 
State Department was recently found to 
be using AID funds to ship expensive 
cocktail party foods to our high-living 
diplomatic corps; however, I can assure 
you that the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank runs a tighter ship. It has a 
good record. 

As I noted earlier, the Inter-American 
Development Bank needs this additional 
stock in order to increase its borrowing 
and loanmaking power. Even though no 
money will be sent out of the United 
States by this stock purchase, there is 
another possible balance-of-payments 
problem. Consider, for example, the loss 
of dollars which could be involved if the 
Bank floats new loans in the United 
States. Thus, even though no dollars flow 
to South America to pay for the addi- 
tional stock, the stock will enable the 
Bank to borrow money—conceivably in 
the United States—which could result in 
an outflow of dollars. However, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, because of 
the generous support which it has re- 
ceived from the United States, is com- 
mitted to assisting us in our balance-of- 
payments problem. The Bank has prom- 
ised that the proceeds of any bond issues 
floated in the United States will be left 
here until the end of 1969, and so it is 
only at this later date that our balance 
of payments can be even indirectly af- 
fected. It is also worth noting that in 
1966 and 1967, only 43 percent of the 
money borrowed by the Bank—43 per- 
cent of $250,000,000—was borrowed in 
the United States. In the future, the 
Bank has promised to try and raise an 
even larger percent of its money else- 
where. For this reason, I do not think 
that there will be any dangerous indirect 
impact on our balance of payments. 

I urge the Committee to support this 
legislation enabling the Inter-American 
Development Bank to increase its loan- 
making and loanmaking authority. The 
Bank has a good record, and to the ex- 
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tent that we can aid it without hurting 
our budget and balance of payments, we 
should do so. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the increased participation by 
the United States in the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

U.S. membership in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank was authorized 
by Congress in 1959. The bill we are now 
considering will permit the U.S. Gover- 
nor of the Bank to vote a total increase 
of $1 billion in the callable capital stock 
of the Bank, and, if the increase is ap- 
proved by the other members of the 
Bank to subscribe on behalf of the United 
States its proportionate share of the in- 
crease, $411,760,000. Appropriations for 
the U.S. subscription would be requested 
in two equal installments, the first in 
1968 and the second in 1970. 

The ordinary capital resources of the 
Bank consist of paid-in capital and call- 
able capital. Loans from these resources 
are repayable in the currency lent, on 
sound banking terms. The U.S. share of 
callable capital is now $611.8 million, 
substantially less than one-half of the 
total callable capital of the Bank of 
$1,750 million. The callable portion of 
each member's subscription is not avail- 
able to the Bank for lending, but is a 
contingent liability of the member coun- 
tries. It can be called only and to the 
extent necessary to meet obligations of 
the Bank on securities which the Bank 
has issued for sale in the private capital 
markets or on guarantees which the 
Bank has made. Except in this highly 
unlikely contingency, there will be no ex- 
penditure of U.S. appropriations for call- 
able capital and accordingly no burden 
on the taxpayers of the United States. 
This reliance on the private capital mar- 
ket, with the guarantee of the member 
countries, has the further virtue of plac- 
ing on the institution the discipline of 
the marketplace. The Bank’s operations 
and actions are subject to the screen- 
ing of the harshest judge of all—the in- 
dividual investor. 

The resources of the Bank also include 
special funds which are made available 
on concessional terms in areas of basic 
economic and social significance. Since 
it began its lending operations in 1961, 
the Bank, as of January 31, 1968, has 
authorized loans and other assistance 
totaling $2,391 million—including 155 
loans from its ordinary capital amount- 
ing to approximately $900 million. In 
doing so, it has helped to mobilize an 
additional $3 billion in development 
funds from local and other sources for 
carrying out the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. When completed, the loans au- 
thorized by the Bank will result in the 
construction of 49 large industrial plants 
and some 3,000 small- and medium-sized 
plants; the irrigation or improvement of 
6 million acres of farmland; the expan- 
sion of the electric power capacity by 
4.5 million kilowatts; construction of 
more than 2,000 miles of main highways 
and 10,000 miles of access and farm-to- 
market roads; 3,000 water supply sys- 
tems for the benefit of 40 million people; 
loans of more than $100 million for 120 
institutions of higher learning with an 
enrollment of 150,000 students; and con- 
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struction of some 300,000 houses through 
savings and loan systems and public 
housing programs. 

The legislation before us will permit 
the United States to continue its partici- 
pation, in partnership with the nations of 
Latin America, in the activities of the 
Inter-American Bank. The Bank has 
amply justified our participation by a 
sound record of performance in assisting 
the economic development process in the 
hemisphere. It deserves continued sup- 
port by the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15364 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act (22 
U.S.C, 283-2831) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 17. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is hereby authorized (1) to vote 
for an increase in the authorized capital 
stock of the Bank under article II, section 2, 
of the agreement as recommended by the 
Board of Executive Directors in its report of 
April 1967, to the Board of Governors of the 
Bank; and (2) to agree on behalf of the 
United States to subscribe to its proportion- 
ate share of the $1,000,000,000 increase in the 
authorized callable capital stock of the Bank. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike “2831” and insert 
“283m”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin what happens 
if we run into a world financial crisis. 
We have seen some of the earmarks of it 
very recently. Then what happens under 
this guarantee program, under which 
our taxpayers are so heavily involved 
and which you laud so highly here today? 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. The guarantee program, 
in my judgment, would not be affected 
even if the world’s money managers 
lacked the wit to keep the system in 
order. The guarantee is solely as to bor- 
rowings made by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, which are in turn se- 
cured by the kinds of investments that 
they make. Bear in mind, these are hard- 
window investments. These are not 
warm-hearted schools, healing hospitals, 
and generous agricultural products, but 
these are industrial investments and pay- 
off investments. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin would not indict the foreign hand- 
out and soft loan program, would he? 
He has been voting for it. 

Mr. REUSS. No. I am all for it. But 
I just say that we have to separate these 
bills today. We do not have a handout 
program today, but we have the hardest- 
headed banking operation that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has ever seen. 

Mr. GROSS. If we do get into a world 
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financial crisis, then what happens with 
this Inter-American Development Bank? 

Mr. REUSS. Then we can thank our 
lucky stars that we passed this bill and, 
in addition to the other assets of the 
United States, that our hemisphere is 
economically strong as a result of this 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Why, if we have to put up 
hundreds of millions of dollars, would 
we thank our lucky stars that we got in- 
volved in that sort of a situation? 

Mr. REUSS. Because we do not put 
up the money. 

Mr. GROSS. Why would any sane per- 
son say that? Why? 

Mr. REUSS. I will assert that a ma- 
jority of, and indeed the unanimous 
majority of, the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency is entirely compos 
mentis, and they all said that the most 
sensible kind of investment is for us to 
let the private bankers put their money 
into Latin America, and that is what 
this bill does. It is not the money of 
the U.S. taxpayers, but private invest- 
ment capital. By building a strong hemi- 
sphere at no cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States, I cannot imagine a better 
shield and bulwark to an international 
crisis than that. 

Mr. GROSS. Please do not take quite 
all of my time, because I might have to 
get out one of those liitle slips of paper 
in order to get a little more time. 

The gentleman spoke of this great, 
wealthy country of ours a few moments 
ago. The gentleman realizes, does he not, 
that this Government has more debt 
than all of the rest of the governments 
of the world combined? Just how wealthy 
are we, anyway? 

Mr. REUSS. Well we are the wealth- 
iest country in the world. We have more 
improved real estate, more consumer 
goods, more capital goods, better scenery, 
more glorious feeder cattle in Iowa, than 
any country on the face of the globe. 

Mr. GROSS. You failed to mention 
that wonderful thing known as the “gross 
national product.” 

Mr. REUSS. Our gross national prod- 
uct amounts to more than $800 billion, 
which dwarfs the national debt. The 
ratio of the national debt to the gross 
national product is more favorable than 
it has been, as an historical fact, for the 
last generation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing more fallacious than the gross 
national product as a yardstick of our 
economic well-being. 

Mr. REUSS. In my opinion, it is a very 
good yardstick. I cannot think of a better 
yardstick to use, related to the material 
wealth and welfare of mankind, than the 
total of goods and services that we 
produce. 

Mr. GROSS. Far more accurate would 
be the yardstick of net national income. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], that I fail to find 
anywhere in this report accompanying 
this bill, any indication that the occupant 
of the White House is for this bill, or for 
that matter, that anyone else in the ad- 
ministration is for this bill. 

Mr, REUSS. Yes. Let me call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to page 2 of the 
report. 
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Mr. GROSS. Well, just permit me to 
finish the sentence. 

If we cannot get the President or some- 
one in the administration to say that 
they are for this bill, then perhaps we can 
get candidate Kerennepy or candidate 
McCarty to state a position. 

Mr. REUSS. I am sure that we can get 
them to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to find some- 
body in the present administration to 
state that he is for this bill. 

Mr. REUSS. Splendid. If the gentleman 
from Iowa will yield further, in response 
to the interrogation which has been pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Iowa, 
there is set forth, in black-letter type at 
page 30 of the hearings held upon this 
legislation, in a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, directed to the Honor- 
able Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, of Massachusetts, the signature of 
Henry H. Fowler, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Chairman, National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Finan- 
cial Policies; of Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach, Acting Secretary of State; of Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, Secretary of Com- 
merce; of Harold F. Linder, President 
and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington; as well as of An- 
drew F. Brimmer, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Well, where are the usual 
departmental reports on this latest out- 
pouring of the taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man is such an indefatigable reader of 
committee hearings and reports, I am 
sorry that the gentleman has not seen 
this in the committee hearings, but on 
February 24, 1968, as contained in the 
hearings held on this bill there is the 
following: 

The National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Policies 
solemnly and completely endorse this 
measure. 


Signed by Henry H. Fowler, Secretary 
of the Treasury; Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach, Acting Secretary of State; Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, Secretary of Com- 
merce; and Harold F. Linder, President 
and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care about that. 
You can read the letters which are ad- 
dressed to your committee to your 
heart’s content. We ordinary Members 
do not receive letters from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Where in the report ac- 
companying this bill do we find the 
endorsement? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, if the gentle- 
man will refer to page 31 of the hear- 
ings, the gentleman will find the special 
report of the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Finan- 
cial Policies on the proposed increase in 
the ordinary capital resources of the 
Inter-American Development Bank of 
February 1968. 
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Mr. GROSS. The report which I hold 
in my hand has only nine pages. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I have 
reference to the hearings which were 
made available to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa, and the gentleman 
from Iowa will find this set forth in such 
detail that he will hear more about this 
Inter-American Development Bank than 
he ever wants to hear again. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that someday we 
can bring an end to this business of a 
bunch of Americans going over to New 
Delhi, or to Buenos Aires, or to some 
other cockeyed place around the world— 
Timbuktu, or Ouagadougou—and there 
sitting down with a group of foreigners 
and agreeing that the U.S. share of this 
fund or that fund, for the purpose of 
our participation therein, is going to be 
41 percent or 70 percent. I hope we can 
summon the courage around here to 
someday say to the people of this coun- 
try that Congress and only Congress will 
make these deals. Let us put an end to 
this business of a few individuals taking 
trips abroad and coming back to say to 
Congress that we have been down there 
and a commitment was made, and now 
you have got to pick up the check.” 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say to the gentleman that, while mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have gone to Buenos Aires, to 
the best of my knowledge none have gone 
to Timbuktu or Ouagadougou. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, some of you do not 
have to go to Timbuktu, or any place 


else, in order to make a commitment of 


this kind. If you do not go Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY will be flying around, as 
he was when he fiew over to Africa not 
so long ago, making commitments to pave 
roads, build dams, and so forth, at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, President Johnson has 
put restrictions on American investors 
who seek to invest their money abroad. 
The citizens of this country have already 
been bilked out of some $152 billion in 
various forms of foreign aid and we have 
been told for years that that was for the 
purpose of providing a climate abroad fa- 
vorable for private investors. 

Now we are told exactly the opposite 
and today we are being called on to dedi- 
cate another $411 million to an interna- 
tional financing institution. This simply 
does not make sense and I am not going 
to put this obligation on the American 
people no matter how vivid the colors 
that are being used here today to paint 
this picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to carry 
on the colloquy a bit more on the pri- 
orities of our foreign spending. I pointed 
out the manner in which the administra- 
tion has restricted private investment 
abroad. I have been pointing out, trying 
to, at any rate, for a number of years, 
that I felt that the Curtis corollary to 
Gresham’s Law was operating on foreign 
spending. That corollary is; namely, that 
Government money drives out private 
money. The reason I want to get this pro- 
gram and these other Government spend- 
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ing programs and investment programs 
all together along with these private ones, 
is to take a look at priorities, where the 
Government, our Government, the John- 
son administration, has restricted private 
investment abroad in a very serious way 
ever since the interest equalization tax, 
and now is moving in even further in its 
restrictions. At the same time, the same 
administration is before the Congress 
asking to expand its expenditure pro- 
grams and its investment programs, here 
in the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and we are going to have the Asi- 
atic Development Bank in for an in- 
crease. We already considered the in- 
crease for the Export-Import Bank. 

Now, I do not favor carrying out this 
imbalance of increasing Government in- 
vestment abroad in lieu of private. I hap- 
pen to think private moneys are much 
better invested. They are under much 
greater disciplines, and therefore there 
is less impact on the balance of payments. 
Actually, this determines whether we will 
have a greater plus in our balance of pay- 
ments. We have two pluses, balance of 
trade, our exports over our imports and 
from our investment abroad. Our in- 
come from our private investments 
abroad have exceeded the plow-back of 
investments. This is the area the John- 
son administration has sought to restrict 
to cut back on the overextension of 
the United States expenditures abroad 
instead of in the governmental area. 

So I am saying the timeliness of this 
particular bill is questionable. I believe 
it would be well for the House to recom- 
mit this bill to the committee and get 
together with these various committees 
that have jurisdiction over our various 
foreign spending programs, and let us 
establish priorities. 

I will speak strongly for this particu- 
lar one, because I believe it is among 
the best. Where I would like to see us 
cut in is on the AID program, which 
is so foolishly administered in so many 
respects, and certainly in many aspects 
of the military expenditures abroad, par- 
ticularly our troops in Western Europe 
and elsewhere. 

And then finally I would be asking 
Japan, for example—which only spends 
about 3 percent of its gross national 
product on defense because of its con- 
stitution, and probably just as well, but 
all the more reason Japan should be the 
ones who are putting up more in the Asi- 
atic Development Bank along with other 
countries in Asia and assisting with the 
problem of the less developed countries, 
instead of the United States. 

The U.S. Government is overextended, 
and now here is the time for the House of 
Representatives to demonstrate our un- 
derstanding of this. 

Put this bill aside, recommit it to the 
committee, and let us get on with the 
deliberations to find out how we can bal- 
ance our international payments. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I presume the gen- 
tleman knows that under the President’s 
message, 110 percent approximately of 
previous years’ investments in underde- 
veloped countries will be permitted. The 
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countries of South America are consid- 
ered underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further to the gentleman be- 
cause the gentleman obviously has not 
been listening to the debate. I pointed out 
that that is exactly the type argument 
used for private investments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only 
to clarify the colloquy that was had a 
minute ago with the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

I got in touch with the House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committees and they 
tell me that foreign military aid—which 
I thought was what the gentleman was 
talking about and aid under NATO—are 
not under the jurisdiction of those com- 
mittees. 

Of course, U.S. military authorities and 
soldiers abroad are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was talking about 
that—and I think perhaps I was not 
clear. When I said “military aid and 
troops abroad,” I was referring to our 
troops abroad and that is where the mis- 
understanding may have arisen. 

Mr. BENNETT. When it comes to a 
question of our troops abroad that is 
under the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. But the operation of 
military aid is not under the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees. I 
misunderstood what the gentleman was 
saying. Now we both understand each 
other so it is all right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, you see 
what I was trying to do was to put it in 
context of the various committees that 
had jurisdiction over some aspects of our 
spending abroad and I was pointing out 
that our Armed Services Committees had 
jurisdiction over this aspect—and it is 
a sizable sum. 

Mr. BENNETT. I understand. I just 
misunderstood the gentleman. I thought 
the gentleman was referring to foreign 
military aid as to which there is no juris- 
diction either in the House or Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time not to 
voice any opposition to the bill before us, 
but to ask a question or two for the pur- 
pose of clarification of the members of 
the committee. 

You will all recall, I am sure, that in 
1965 this Congress enacted legislation to 
exempt from the antitrust laws banking 
communities that voluntarily cooperated 
in limiting lending in foreign countries. 

My question is this: If it is good for 
the U.S. Government to provide guar- 
antees in this type of international bank- 
ing operation, why then, is it bad for the 
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private banks of this Nation to make 
loans without limitations for develop- 
ment abroad, be it through approved 
programs that are involved here, or for 
any type of investment, whether it be 
industrial or otherwise, in a foreign 
country? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS, The gentleman has asked 
a good question. The answer is very 
simple. It is good for the United States, 
by this legislation, to permit the private 
capital market to serve the needs of 
Latin America. 

Equally, it is good for the private en- 
terprise system of this country to make 
capital investments abroad in the devel- 
oping areas of Latin America and else- 
where. That is why there is an exception 
written right into our interest equaliza- 
tion tax, and voluntary controls and 
mandatory controls of capital invest- 
ments abroad. It is not only to save but 
to encourage private capital investments 
abroad. 

The gentleman is right, but the prohi- 
bition is simply not there. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman knows, 
of course, that this is an exemption 
which was necessary because there was 
indeed a question of violation of the anti- 
trust laws if members of the banking 
community got together—had agreed to 
limiting the amounts of funds from the 
private sector for investment abroad. It 
became necessary because of the possi- 
ble interpretation of the antitrust laws 
to enact this legislation, which the Con- 
gress passed. The result of it was to per- 
mit the banking community to get to- 
gether in what otherwise would normally 
be a violation of the antitrust laws and 
agree to limitations with regard to pri- 
vate capital to be made available for 
foreign loans. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am happy to again 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Those limitations relate 
only to private capital investment in de- 
veloped areas, such as Western Europe. 
I would go on to say that I think even 
there these limitations are an evil, albeit 
for the immediate present—perhaps a 
necessary one—but happily there were 
no limitations and are no limitations on 
private capital investment in the devel- 
oping areas, and that is precisely the 
kind of area which this bill seeks to let 
the private capital market help. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes, but certainly the 
gentleman from Wisconsin knows that 
as long as this bill becomes fiscally fea- 
sible in that, as I understand, the Bank 
has had a wonderful record and has 
sustained no loss, then certainly under 
these conditions one would not suspect 
we would sustain any losses for such in- 
vestments made in Western Europe, 
where in fact the very nature of the 
economy would dictate that it would be 
more successful than perhaps invest- 
ments made in Latin-American nations. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. REUSS. I share the gentleman’s 
feeling that the sooner we can once 
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again permit free American private in- 
vestment everywhere in the world, in- 
cluding developed Western Europe, the 
better; specifically, as I said a moment 
ago, I hope within the year that will be 
permitted, because we “kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg” when we tell 
American private investors that they 
cannot invest abroad, because if they 
cease to invest abroad we will get no 
return back from them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COLLIER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. COLLIER. I engaged in this col- 
loquy, and I think it is meaningful, for 
one other reason: Inasmuch as the prob- 
lem, and the critical problem of balance 
of payments has come up today, and 
when one reviews the actions taken now 
for the past 8 years, the four basic steps 
that have been taken thus far to deal 
with our growing serious balance of pay- 
ments and the pending proposal to deal 
with it further through the imposition 
of taxes on American tourists abroad, 
I seriously doubt whether this Congress 
can accept at face value these recom- 
mendations because, after having ac- 
cepted those recommendations of the 
past, we do indeed find ourselves in a 
far more critical position in our balance 
of payments than ever before in our his- 
tory. I quite agree with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin in making the observa- 
tion as he did that unless we get to the 
prime causes of this problem, primarily 
the military personnel abroad, we will 
never solve the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
for payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the increased United States subscrip- 
tion to the capital stock of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, $411,760,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

If not, under the rule, the Committee 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 15364) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1096, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ement and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CurTIS moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
15364 to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
a and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 126, nays 271, not voting 36, 
as follows: 
[Roll No. 60] 
YEAS—126 
Abbitt Gardner O'Neal, Ga. 
Abernethy Gathings Passman 
Adair Goodling Poff 
Andrews, Ala. Gross Pollock 
Ashbrook Gurney Price, Tex 
Ashmore Haley Pryor 
Baring Hall Quillen 
Battin Hammer- Randall 
Belcher schmidt Rarick 
Bell Hansen, Idaho Reid, II 
Berry Harrison Reifel 
Blanton Harsha Roberts 
Bow Henderson Rogers, Fla 
Bray Hull ? Roudebush 
Brinkley Hutchinson Rumsfeld 
Broomfield Ichord Satterfield 
Brown, Ohio Jarman Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C. Jonas Scherle 
Buchanan Jones, Mo. Schneebeli 
Burke, Fla. Jones, N.C. Scott 
Burleson King, N.Y Shipley 
Bush kes 
Byrnes, Wis. Kornegay Smith, Okla. 
Carter Kuykendall Snyder 
Chamberlain d Steiger, Ariz. 
Clancy Latta Stratton 
Conable Lennon Stuckey 
Cunningham Long, La. Taylor 
Curtis Lukens Thompson, Ga. 
Denney McClure Thomson, Wis. 
Devine McCulloch Tuck 
Dickinson McMillan Utt 
Dole Waggonner 
Dorn Wampler 
Dowdy Miller, Ohio Watkins 
Downing Mills Watson 
can Minshall White 
Edwards, Ala. Montgomery Whitener 
Everett Morton Whitten 
Flynt Myers Winn 
Fountain Natcher Zion 
Fulton, Tenn. Nichols 
Fuqua O’Konski 
NAYS—271 
Adams Bevill Burton, Calif. 
Addabbo Biester Button 
Albert Bingham Byrne, Pa. 
Anderson, Tl. Blatnik Cabell 
Anderson, Boland Cahill 
Tenn. Bolling Carey 
Andrews, Bolton Casey 
N. Dak. Brademas Cederberg 
Annunzio Brasco Celler 
Arends Brock Clark 
Ashley rooks Clausen, 
Aspinall Brotzman Don H, 
Ayres Brown, Calif. Clawson, Del 
Barrett Brown, Mich Cleveland 
Bates Broyhill, Va. Cohelan 
Bennett Burke, Collier 


Colmer Hosmer Price, Hl. 
onte Howard Pucinski 
Corbett Hungate Quie 
Corman Hunt Railsback 
Cramer Irwin Rees 
Culver Jacobs Reid, N.Y. 
Daddario Joelson Reinecke 
Daniels Johnson, Calif. Reuss 
Davis, Wis. Johnson, Pa. Rhodes, Ariz, 
Dawson Jones, Ala, Rhodes, Pa, 
de la Garza Karsten Riegle 
Delaney Rivers 
Dellenback Kastenmeier Robison 
Dent n Rodino 
Dingell Kee Rogers, Colo 
Donohue Keith nan 
Dow Kelly Rooney, N.Y. 
Dulski Kirwan Rooney, Pa. 
Dwyer Kluczynski Rosenthal 
Eckhardt Kupferman Rostenkowski 
Edmondson Kyl Roush 
Edwards, La. K Roybal 
Eilb Langen Ruppe 
Erlenborn Leggett Ryan 
ch Lipscomb St Germain 
Eshleman Lloyd Sandman 
Evans, Colo. Long, Md Saylor 
Evins, Tenn. McCarthy Scheuer 
Fallon McClory Schweiker 
Farbstein McCloskey Schwengel 
Fascell cDade Sisk 
Feighan McDonald, Slack 
Fino Mich, Smith, Calif. 
Fisher McFall Smith, Iowa 
Flood Macdonald, Smith, N.Y. 
Foley Mass. Springer 
Ford, Gerald R. MacGregor Stafford 
rd, Machen Staggers 
William D Madden Stanton 
Fraser Mahon Steed 
Frelinghuysen Mallliard Steiger, Wis. 
edel Mathias, Calif. Stephens 
Fulton, Pa. Mathias,Md. Sullivan 
Galifian: May Taft 
Gallagher Mayne Talcott 
Garmatz Meeds Teague, Calif. 
Gettys Meskill Teague, Tex 
Giaimo Minish Tenzer 
Gibbons Mink Thompson, N.J. 
Gilbert Mize 
Gonzalez Monagan Udall 
Goodell Morgan Iman 
Gray Morris, N. Mex. Van Deerlin 
Green, Oreg. Morse, Mass. Vander Jagt 
Green, Pa. Moss Vanik 
rifin Murphy, II Vigorito 
Griffiths Murphy, N.Y. Waldie 
Grover edzi Walker 
Gubser Nelsen Whalen 
Gude O'Hara, III Whalley 
Halpern O'Hara, Mich. Widnall 
Hamilton Olsen iggins 
Hanley O'Neill, Mass, Williams, Pa. 
Hanna Ottinger Willis 
Hansen, Wash. Patman Wilson, Bob 
Hardy Patten Wilson, 
Harvey Pelly Charles H. 
Hathaway Pepper Wolff 
Hawkins Perkins Wright 
Hays Pettis Wyatt 
Hébert Philbin Wydler 
Hechler, W. Va. Pickle Wyman 
Heckler, Mass. Pike Yates 
H Pirnie Young 
Hicks P Zablocki 
Holifield Podell Zwach 
Horton Pool 
NOT VOTING—36 
Betts Halleck Nix 
Blackburn Herlong Purcell 
Boggs Holland Resnick 
Burton, Utah King, i Roth 
Conyers Lan St. Onge 
Cowger McEwen Selden 
Davis, Ga. Matsunaga Shriver 
Michel Skubitz 
ggs Miller, Calif Stubblefield 
Edwards, Calif. Moore ey 
Findley Moorhead Watts 
Mosher Wylie 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Boggs with Mr. Halleck, 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr, Michel. 
Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr, Skubitz. 
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Mr. Watts with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Resnick with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Diggs. 


Mr. McMILLAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPORT FOR THE LEADER OF OUR 
NATION AND PARTY: LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
go on record today on where I stand on 
the matter of Democratic Party leader- 
ship. 

I Support President Lyndon B. Johnson 
for reelection in 1968. And I urge all 
Democrats to join with me in continu- 
ing to support a President who has 
earned the right to affection and respect. 

I am proud to support a President who 
has kept more than 90 percent of the 
campaign pledges he made 4 years ago 
to the American people, a President who 
has led the way to unprecedented social 
welfare legislation—landmark programs 
in education, health, civil rights, and the 
war on poverty. 

I am proud to support a President who 
has provided the kind of leadership that 
resulted in a period of uninterrupted eco- 
nomic prosperity. The record will show 
that by his urgings to the American peo- 
ple, we have determined to do something 
about urban decay, wasted human re- 
sources and the economic and social in- 
equities in our midst. 

I am well aware of what administra- 
tion critics are saying about Vietnam. 

But what are the alternatives to the 
administration policy. We have heard 
nothing substantive from his opponents 
in both parties. And the reason we have 
not heard any reasonable alternatives 
articulated is that this administration is 


following the best and most reasonable . 


course in this complex situation. 
No American wants this war to be con- 
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tinued. Unfortunately, Hanoi is not quite 
as impatient as we are. President John- 
son cannot negotiate with himself. He 
cannot force the Communists to the peace 
table. Nor, may I add, has he taken the 
kind of desperate and dangerous escala- 
tory steps that could expand the conflict 
aoa edge the world closer to world war 

I know President Johnson. I have 
worked closely with him for many years. 
And I wholeheartedly concur with the 
late President Kennedy’s view that Lyn- 
don Johnson is superbly qualified to be 
President of the United States. 

It is worth remembering that Presi- 
dent Kennedy chose Lyndon Johnson as 
his Vice President because, as President 
Kennedy said, he wanted to protect the 
best interests of the Nation by having 
as his replacement the best man for the 
White House. 

This was John F. Kennedy’s judgment. 
Events since his tragic death have borne 
out the wisdom of his decision to make 
Lyndon Johnson his constitutional suc- 
cessor. 

Today, 5 years later, Lyndon Johnson 
has earned the right to stand among the 
great Democratic Presidents of our time. 
For our President has displayed the 
courage to meet difficult international 
situations of a Wilson or a Truman; he 
has demonstrated the legislative accom- 
plishments of a Roosevelt; and the social 
compassion of a John F. Kennedy. 

We Democrats have an excellent can- 
didate for President in 1968. 

His name is Lyndon B. Johnson. And 
in January 1969, we will proudly assemble 
at the steps of the Capitol to attend his 
inaugural. 

These are difficult and challenging 
days for us all. But let us remember that 
we have the leadership, the program, and 
the will to keep faith with the American 
people and to promote the best interests 
of the Nation we serve. 

The Democratic Party, under the ban- 
ner of President Johnson, shall stand be- 
fore the American people in 1968 with a 
proud record of accomplishment. And 
the people, in fairness and commonsense, 
will give us the victory we have earned. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, we can have only one 
President at a time and, in time of war 
or otherwise, we can have only one Com- 
mander in Chief. President Johnson has 
made an outstanding record as President 
of the United States. I do not mean to 
imply that I have supported all of his 
proposals and programs but that is beside 
the point. Not all Democrats, and cer- 
tainly not all Republicans, have agreed 
with him at all times, but he has provided 
a magnificent leadership. 

He needs and deserves the support of 
the American people in these days of 
crisis and in the coming days. Despite 
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the fact that this is a campaign year, the 
welfare of our country must be put above 
all other considerations. 

The President has called for austerity 
as we confront decisions involving the 
war and the challenge to the dollar and 
our economic security. I applaud this 
further move toward facing up to our 
problems at home and abroad. 

Of course, I support the President as 
the leader of the Democratic Party and 
at the proper time I shall advocate his 
reelection, but my objective in rising to- 
day is to support him as President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces. There will be abun- 
dant time later to consider political mat- 
ters. The welfare of the country must 
take precedence over partisan consid- 
erations and all other lesser issues. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend the dis- 
tinguished majority leader from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT] and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon} upon their statements here 
today and say that I thoroughly agree 
with their every word. We have the hard- 
est working, competent President, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, and we are going to 
reelect him in November. 


BACKING UP L. B. J. 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ö 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the majority leader and my 
colleagues in voicing my support for our 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson, and his 
continued efforts to construct a peaceful 
world, to find self-determination for the 
people of South Vietnam, to contain 
China, and to arrive at some peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviet Union. There 
are those who ask for negotiation and 
for painful compromise. The President 
has asked for negotiation, and he can 
get none. I suspect that painful com- 
promise means painful for the South 
Vietnamese people but not for Ho Chi 
Minh. I wonder if those who ask for 
painful compromise would consider the 
remarks made by a newsman here in the 
Capitol who had recently come from 
Vietnam in which he said that Ho Chi 
Minh wants no part of a one-man one- 
vote settlement in South Vietnam, be- 
cause the vote would only be 15 percent 
in favor of the Vietcong. He said this was 
the commonly accepted percentage that 
the Vietcong would get in any free vote 
in South Vietnam. So I feel that the 
President should be supported and per- 
mit the South Vietnamese to achieve 
their self-determination and let them 
vote for their own government. Let the 
Vietcong have their 15 percent obtained 
without force and their terror tactics 
and not some sort of coalition which 
would provide them with a predeter- 
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mined Vietcong participation in ad- 
vance; a coalition which to Ho Chi Minh 
means our surrender and immediate 
withdrawal and Communist control of 
South Vietnam. 


SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT IN THE 
TIME OF MILITARY CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
prouder than ever of our distinguished 
majority leader, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the re- 
marks that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has made today in support of the 
President of the United States. I am 
proud to be associated with Members 
from New York to California in this ex- 
pression on the floor of the House today, 
an expression of confidence that we have 
a great leader in our President, that this 
Nation will be wise, Mr. Speaker, both at 
the Democrat Convention and in the na- 
tional elections, to recognize the great 
leadership qualities of the President of 
the United States, and to continue him 
at the helm of our ship of state. 

It may or may not be significant, Mr. 
Speaker, that among men who have 
served our country in time of war, men 
who have fought on the many battle- 
fields, who have fought in the air, and 
who have fought on the seas, we find a 
great body of support for our Com- 
mander in Chief today. Many of us were 
in attendance at the ceremonies when 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars honored 
the Congress of the United States, and I 
do not think there was a man present 
who was not impressed that night by the 
great demonstration of support and un- 
derstanding which came from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in behalf of the 
President of the United States. 

Later today, Mr. Speaker, I shall place 
into the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the national executive committee of the 
Disabled American Veterans, an organi- 
zation uniquely qualified in my opinion 
to pass judgment on the merits of our 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Speaker, it is further significant 
to me that this outstanding committee 
has firmly gone on record in support of 
the Commander in Chief and in support 
of his efforts to win the war against the 
Communist aggression and the attempt 
to enslave the people of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my further opinion 
that the people of the United States of 
America appreciate demonstrated quali- 
ties of leadership and the substance of 
leadership, and will be more interested in 
that in November than in Madison 
Avenue merchandising or imagemaking 
in the selection of their President. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to endorse what has been said here to- 
day, by our great Majority Leader CARL 
ALBERT and other prominent Democrats, 
in support of President Lyndon B. John- 
son. I endorse what has been said in 
favor of his nomination for President 
and his election for another 4-year term 
in November. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe any 
President of the United States has been 
so successful in achieving his promises 
when he was elected to the office as Presi- 
dent of the United States than President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, if we were to compare, or 
attempt to compare, President Johnson’s 
record of achievements, a record which 
represents many achievements—I will 
say that we could not do that very well 
when making that comparison based 
upon just one former President, of the 
United States. In other words, we would 
have to compare nis record in many in- 
stances and in a great many major in- 
stances with all of the former Presidents 
of the United States. If this were done, 
one would find that in some instances his 
record is much better than that of other 
Presidents who have preceded him in 
the occupancy of that Office. We have 
always had in my opinion outstanding 
and dedicated Presidents, however, Mr. 
Speaker, through the efforts of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson in the field of educa- 
tion, for instance, more has been accom- 
plished in the recent past than has been 
accomplished in the entire history of the 
United States of America under all other 
Presidents; more has been accomplished 
to extend needed help to the poor and 
to the low-income groups, as well as in 
the field of hospital care, medical care, 
and achievements in bringing into being 
a wonderful program for the benefit of 
all the people and especially the plain 
people of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to endorse what 
has been said about his reelection. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON BAINES 
JOHNSON 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I want to go 
on record at this point in endorsing 
everything that has been said concern- 
ing our great President, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. I am one who feels that it is 
time for the American public to stand 
up and be counted on whether or not he 
is doing the job that he should do, and 
whether or not some of these Johnny- 
come-latelies who flip-fiop from one side 
to the other are the kind of candidate we 
want for President. 

My Democratic colleagues might well 
keep in mind the fact that no President 
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has accomplished so much in the field 
of human welfare as has President John- 
son. To deny him the opportunity to con- 
tinue advancing his program might, and 
probably would, result in slow strangula- 
tion of what already has been accom- 
plished. 

The constituents of Democratic Mem- 
bers have benefited extensively from 
President Johnson’s programs. Certainly 
it would not be realistic to expect these 
benefits to continue under a President of 
another political party that consistently 
has shown little regard for the welfare 
of the little people of this Nation. Nor 
could it be expected that they would con- 
tinue under a different Democratic Presi- 
dent. Those who would seek to deny Lyn- 
don Johnson his party’s nomination have 
not always demonstrated the same con- 
cern for the little people as has President 
Johnson. 

There are many who are not in full 
agreement with the President’s policies 
in Vietnam. Yet, as our distinguished 
majority leader noted, the President can- 
not negotiate with himself; he cannot 
force the Communists to come to the 
peace table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members who 
have spoken may revise and extend their 
remarks, and that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to revise 
and extend their remarks on this sub- 
ject of our great President, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri object to that request? 

Mr. HALL. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman object to my requ per- 
mission that all Members who have 
spoken on this subject may revise and 
extend their remarks? 

Mr. HALL. I would not. That is quite 
all right, but I believe that all Members 
should walk down the sawdust trail if 
they want to join the bandwagon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON BAINES 
JOHNSON 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe our 
colleague from Missouri is correct—we 
should be willing to walk down the saw- 
dust trail, and I am pleased to associate 
myself with the remarks that have been 
made here today because it seems to me 
that at this time, when the President is 
beset from every quarter, the people of 
America should think carefully about 
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who they want to be their President from 
now until November, and who they want 
to be our President after that. 

I believe President Johnson has been 
doing a magnificent job as our leader. 
Again I say to our colleague from Mis- 
souri—we should walk down the sawdust 
trail, and it is a special pleasure to say 
this to the gentleman from Missouri, be- 
cause the State of Missouri once gave us 
a real President, President Harry Tru- 
man, and at that time many did not wish 
to walk the sawdust trail for him. 

Mr. HALL. I wish he was back. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would say to the gentle- 
man that I am afraid he might not rec- 
ognize President Truman’s great quali- 
ties if he were here leading us today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the major- 
ity leader for his forthright expression 
of support for President Johnson. His 
accounting of the accomplishments of 
President Johnson and his enactment of 
over 90 percent of the Democratic pro- 
gram as it was enunciated at the Los 
Angeles convention of 1960 is a testi- 
mony to the leadership he has shown, 
not only to the Democratic Party and 
to the 87th, 88th, 89th, and 90th Con- 
2 1458 but to the American people as 
well. 

No man can quarrel with President 
Johnson’s domestic accomplishments. 
They are unparalleled in the legislative 
annals of American history. Today 
America is faced with one of the great- 
est threats in the history of our de- 
mocracy. We all know that in 1945 an 
intermittent cold and hot war was de- 
clared by Communist Russia and was 
joined in 1949 by Communist China. 
The threat in the Southeast Asia 
theater has met the same resolute ac- 
tion by the United States that the threat 
in the Northwest Pacific met in 1950. 

President Johnson has been carrying 
out an American policy as enunciated 
and defined by President Truman, and 
supported by President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy. No internationalist 
in my memory has done more to try and 
settle the differences that exist between 
East and West in Vietnam. 

Hanoi has consistently refused to come 
to the bargaining table. Their support, 
both in military hardware and ideology, 
has come from Moscow and Peking. A 
settlement in this area could come at al- 
most any time, if they will but respond 
to America’s offers. President Johnson 
has taken virtually every initiative to 
bring all of these forces to the conference 
table. To this day they have seen fit not 
to respond. I feel that the President is 
the most qualified American to deal with 
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this threat and that his formula for a 
lasting, permanent, and honorable set- 
tlement is the only sound course of ac- 
tion. 

I want to reassure him and to assure 
the American people that I support him 
in this endeavor. 


CONGRESSMAN McCARTHY SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the events of the past weekend, I wish 
to join with other Members of the House 
who earlier today expressed their sup- 
port for President Johnson. Over the 
weekend I was home, and there was great 
consternation, as I suppose there was all 
over the country. However, i’ seems to 
me that most people in western New 
York, in Erie County and the Buffalo 
area, while they are gravely concerned 
about the crises confronting our coun- 
try and want peace, as we all do, tend to 
be standing with the President of the 
United States in a time of difficulty. I 
would hope that we Democrats can get 
through this period between now and the 
primaries with at least some modicum of 
gentlemanliness and decorum, and, after 
it is all over, that we will be united. And, 
fi ally, I express the hope that after the 
November elections the whole country 
will be united. For I am afraid that our 
adversary is not going to come to the 
conference table until he sees that the 
United States is united and determined 
to see this tragic conflict through to an 
honorable conclusion. 


FOR BIPARTISANSHIP ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle to an excellent 
editorial which appeared in yesterday’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert it at this point 
in the RECORD. 

While the civil rights bill which re- 
cently passed the Senate does not go as 
far as I would like, nonetheless, it was a 
tremendous step forward in view of the 
special filibuster problems which face the 
other body. It will be a tragedy indeed if 
the House does not pass the Senate bill 
as is without delay. Any attempt to 
amend the bill or send it to conference 
would clearly make the bill a target for 
another filibuster in the Senate and its 
future would be in grave doubt. To adopt 
the Senate bill without change requires 
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solid bipartisan support in the House. I 
wholeheartedly agree with the editorial’s 
closing paragraph: 

Human dignity should be above partisan- 
ship. There should be bipartisan effort to en- 
act, this year, a civil rights bill worthy of 
the American people. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Mar. 18, 
1968} 


For BIPARTISANSHIP ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Even in an election year there ought to 
be agreement among Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Congress on such fundamental 
matters as equal opportunity and equal jus- 
tice for all Americans. 

Unfortunately, there are indications that 
some members of the House of Representa- 
tives may be inclined to play politics with 
the civil rights bill approved by the Senate 
last week. Talk is centering on amendments 
to the bill which might have the net result 
of blocking enactment this year. 

There is nothing basically wrong with 
proposing amendments to any bill, ff the 
purpose is to improve it. However, amend- 
ments for the purpose of stalling or defeat- 
ing legislation are another matter entirely. 
Congressmen who do not want to stand up 
and be counted on the open housing issue, 
in an election year, would like to ensnarl the 
measure in some sort of parliamentary dead- 
lock so they could avoid the question for 
now. 

Tinkering with the Senate bill—not to im- 
prove it, but to delay it—would be an un- 
warranted and ill-timed frustration of ef- 
forts for genuine civil rights progress. 
Amendments would risk prolonged stale- 
mate in a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee, or another filibuster in the Senate. 
Four roll calls were required in the Senate 
this month to invoke cloture by the nar- 
rowest of margins, and break a seven-week 
filibuster against the civil rights bill. An- 
other filibuster, late in the session, might 
be harder to halt. 

The open housing section of the civil 
rights bill passed by the Senate is substan- 
tially weaker than the open housing law al- 
ready in effect in Pennsylvania. Some Con- 
gressmen contend, nevertheless, that the 
open housing provision in the Senate bill 
should be watered down. Their line of rea- 
soning is difficult to follow. 

Human dignity should be above partisan- 
ship. There should be bipartisan effort to 
enact, this year, a civil rights bill worthy 
of the American people. 


THIS IS A MODEL CITY 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to inelude extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment designated Butte and Helena, 
Mont., as model cities. The mayors, the 
local committees, and, of course, the en- 
tire Montana congressional delegation 
were pleased with and grateful for this 
designation. 

All Members of this body who have 
had cities in their districts approved for 
model city planning funds are certainly 
well aware of the tremendous local ef- 
fort which is needed in preparing the 
necessarily comprehensive applications. 
The goal which we have won—and no 
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other district in the Nation has received 
two model cities designations—represents 
the success that can be achieved when 
local and Federal officials work closely 
together. This is a tribute to cooperation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, model city designa- 
tion is not really the goal; it is just the 
beginning. I am very pleased to see this 
realization refiected among the local 
committees and in the press in my dis- 
trict. The groundwork has been laid but 
everyone involved knows that ours must 
be a continuing effort until the day when 
Butte and Helena are, indeed, model 
cities. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an excellent editorial 
which appeared March 14 in the Helena 
Independent Record. It reports far bet- 
ter than I could the tremendous enthusi- 
asm and the aspirations which are so evi- 
dent in these fine communities. Butte and 
Helena know the opportunity which is 
now theirs and this outstanding editorial 
is an example of the splendid community 
spirit which assures that the final, im- 
portant goal will be won. 

The editorial follows: 

An ENCOURAGING START 

The turnout at Monday’s meeting of the 
Model Cities Committee was encouraging in 
terms of numbers (about 70) and in the 
community leaders represented. 

Most encouraging was the spirit. There was 
no letdown after victory, no feeling of, okay, 
we got our designation, now we can relax. 
Instead, it was, okay, we've got our designa- 
tion, the big job is ahead. 

There was recognition, too, that there will 
be some opposition in Helena to the Model 
Cities program which must go to a vote of the 
people once the plans are completed. 

The opposition is likely to come from two 
main sources: 

Persons who are against using federal funds 
to improve the city. (Model Cities provides 
up to 80 per cent federal participation in 
urban renewal and other programs.) 

Persons who, possibly for selfish, possibly 
for esthetic, possibly for sentimental reasons, 
disapprove of the final plans. 

Vern Cougill, chairman of the Model Cities 
Committee, made it clear at Monday’s meet- 
ing that his committee wants full commu- 
nity participation in developing the plans, 
not only with respect to urban renewal but 
for the social, cultural and historical phases 
of the Model Cities program as well. 

Certainly it will be n to hire pro- 
fessional help, Cougill said, but “what we say 
we want to do with our community counts 
the most.” This planning phase, he pointed 
out, “is where the people of Helena will have 
the most to say.” 

To those who object to the use of federal 
funds, Cougill issued this invitation: “I say 
to them that if they want to join in and show 
where private endeavor can replace federal 
funds, I’m all for them.” 

After all, he explained, the over-all objec- 
tive of the Model Cities and urban renewal 
programs is to encourage private capital to 
re-invest in abandoned and deteriorating 
neighborhoods. And it is working. In Califor- 
nia, areas designated for urban renewal pro- 

have seen private capital moving in 
ahead of federally financed projects. 

The second group of potential opponents 
may be harder to define and harder to con- 
vince. There will be the guy who wants his 
property spared and the other who insists 
his be taken. 

There will be those who insist on restor- 
ing some architectural monstrosity because 
of its dubious historical or esthetic value, 
even though it may be deteriorated beyond 
restoration. 
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There will be differences of opinion on the 
best future use for the areas now blighted, 
especially in this historic south gulch area, 

We would say to these potential oppo- 
nents: 

Participate fully in the planning. 

Participate with constructive imaginative 
ideas. 

Participate with informed opinion, not 
fuzzy notions. 

Participate in the spirit of what is best 
for Helena, not your personal fortune. 

Think in terms of growth, for Helena is 
growing now and will grow faster as a 
Model City, and growth makes intelligent 
planning essential. 

Then, once the over-all plan is completed, 
accept it as the consensus of what is best 
for Helena and support it with enthusiasm, 
even though you may disagree with por- 
tions of it. 

Mayor Darryl Lee promised at Monday's 
meeting that the people of Helena will be 
kept completely informed, through the news 
media, of everything that goes on in the 
Model Cities program, This, too, is encour- 
aging—and it is vital. When the plan goes 
on the ballot, the people must know what 
they are voting on and they must be con- 
vinced it is the best course for their city. 

If the spirit shown so far is maintained, 
we're sure it will be. 


MILK BONANZA EXCEPT TO 
CONSUMER, FARMER 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
editor of the Springfield, Mo., Leader 
and Press, Mr. Tom Ellis, has a long- 
standing and much-deserved reputation 
as a knowledgeable and articulate ob- 
server of the problems faced by the dairy 
farmer. For some time he has questioned 
the wide disparity between the profits of 
the dairy producer as opposed to those 
who process, distribute, and market his 
product. In the March 17, 1968, issue of 
the Springfield Leader and Press, he has 
articulated this question with a great deal 
of factual investigating and reporting. 

A careful reading of the article shows 
that in the elaborate chain of milk pric- 
ing regulations, there is a missing link 
which protects everyone in the dairy in- 
dustry against changing market condi- 
tions, except the farmer whose labor and 
risks are greater than anyone else’s in the 
link between the cow and the consumer. 
I am calling this article to the attention 
of both the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but I think it is well that all Members of 
the House be aware of one of the major 
reasons why there is so much discontent 
on the farm today, I include the article, 
“Milk Bonanza Except to Consumer, 
Farmer” at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader 
Press, Mar. 17, 1968] 
MILK BONANZA EXCEPT TO CONSUMER, FARM- 


(By Tom A. Ellis) 


Next Thursday at 1 p.m., an interim com- 
mittee of the Missouri Legislature, com- 
prised of an equal number of senators and 
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representatives, will open a hearing at Farm- 
ers Room of the Greene County Courthouse. 

That committee was set up by the past 
session of the legislature to study the mar- 
keting of agricultural products of the state 
from farmer to consumer—to hear the gripes 
reaching all the way back from consumer 
to farmer. 

Agriculture's contribution to the Spring- 
field. economy runs perhaps $2.5 million a 
week, affecting not only farmers but town 
and city dwellers to tremendous extent. But 
as an for the committee expressed 
some doubt consumers would be willing to 
attend. 

One day this week, a reporter for these 
newspapers checked the milk display cabinet 
of one of the city’s larger foodstores. Step- 
ping it off, he measured the display case at 
30 feet by 3.5 feet, give or take probably 
no more than inches; thus it occupied 
roughly 105 square feet of floor space. 

Next, the newsman counted the cartons 
and carton space—the counter was not quite 
full, seldom is because of the fast turnover 
of milk. The way it was stacked, the cabinet 
would hold 276 half-gallons of milk, and 80 
full gallons. No count was made of the quarts, 
today a relatively inconsequential matter. 

The half-gallons were selling for 59 cents, 
the gallons for $1.15, about the same as for 
several months, The wholesale price of that 
milk in February, according to federal re- 
ports, was 50 cents a half-gallon, with no 
price listed for gallons. Because of cheaper 
packaging and handling, it is a safe assump- 
tion that wholesale prices on gallons is 
somewhat less, proportionately. 

So the store clears 9 cents a half-gallon 
on milk? Wrong! It makes that plus other 
substantial benefits, including discounts. 

There is nothing new in discounts for 
volume buying—and nothing wrong, prob- 
ably. How high they range on milk is a care- 
fully guarded secret, but in Springfield they 
are reputed to run 12 to 14 and even 16 
percent—figures previously published and 
never denied. 

Assume this store got 12 percent; on a 
50-cent wholesale price per half-gallon of 
milk, that would knock off another 6 cents, 
reducing actual cost to 44 cents and giving 
the store a profit of 15 cents, That would 
be nearly a 34 percent profit on a commodity 
that turns regularly and fast. 

If the discount were 14 percent, add an- 
other cent to the profit; 2 cents if it were 
16 percent. 

The markup on chocolate milk is probably 
slightly less, for it has sugar and chocolate 
added, but profit runs more on buttermilk 
and the so-called “health” (low butterfat) 
milk, and probably even higher on quarts. 

But ignoring the quarts, that display case 
still held the equivalent of 266 gallons of 
milk. It would be a poor day's business 
when the entire contents of the case didn’t 
turn over at least twice in that store,” a man 
who has been in the milk selling business 
in Springfield told the reporter. 

But to be conservative—just as in using 
the 12 percent discount instead of a larger 
one—consider the turnover is 500 gallons a 
day, 360 days a year (if the store closes on 
holidays as most of them don't, except per- 
haps on Christmas). At this conservative rate 
that dairy case would be earning the store 
$150 a day, $1050 a week, or $54,000 a year, 
in round figures. 

Suppose the case of milk turns only once 
a day—still more than half the 500 gallons 
used hypothetically in this example and still 
a bonanza. However, another spokesman well 
versed in milk marketing, said the 500-gal- 
lon estimate was not high; some big markets 
“turn closer to 1000 gallons a day,” he de- 
clared. 

Of course, this isn’t all profit. There is 
the use of 105 square feet of floor space, the 
cost of checkouts at the cash register plus 
managerial costs, rent or its equivalent, and 
taxes, 
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Even here, there are compensating factors. 
The store doesn’t buy the equipment; the 
dairy does. It never bothers with stocking 
or re-stocking; the dairy does that, too, three 
or four times daily. Any spoilage is absorbed 
by the dairy that supplies the milk. 

Nor is that all, the store also operates on 
capital supplied by the dairy. The store pays 
twice a month for what it has purchased 
in the past two weeks, and has the interest- 
free use of those accumulating dollars until 
the next bill-paying day. 

No slight matter, either, If the mark-up of 
one-third of cost nets $150 a day, then the 
wholesale price must be twice that: $300 a 
day, or $4500 for 15 days. That would aver- 
age $2250 a week of milk plant money which 
the store has the year around, free of interest. 

And if the store is one of a chain of four 
or five or more doing business in Springfield, 
this thing begins to look like the real bo- 
nanza it is, with the cost of borrowing what 
it is today. 

Figured on annual percentage, the earn- 
ings from milk sales would be dizzying, as- 
tronomical, incredible! 

Remember, this same store may be glad 
to get an 8 percent markup on another com- 
modity that doesn’t turn a case a week. 

Consumers may consider the farmer the 
villain in this case; his share of that half- 
gallon of milk the customer pays 59 cents 
for figured at just a fraction less than 20 
cents for February production. It may seem 
unfair he made more than the store did. 

Or it’s possible the consumer sees some- 
thing else: That he and the farmer have a 
common cause for complaint. However, those 
city dwellers seeking more material for 
gripes—just in case they plan to attend that 
legislative “gripe session” this week—will 
find no dearth of it. 

A year ago, Springfieldians were paying 53 

cents a half-gallon for milk. Now they are 
paying 59 cents—the result, milk plants ex- 
plained, of two price hikes to farmers. In 
each case, stores increased the retail price 
by more than the wholesale price boost they 
took, 
So, willing or not, consumers were helping 
area farmers. Or were they? Producers in the 
Springfield market got 2 cents a hundred 
pounds less for milk last month than they 
received a year ago. 

Plants are careful to inform the public 
when prices go up; seldom consider it news- 
worthy when prices go back down. 

Then where did that extra 6 cents you're 
paying go? A good question to ask your 
legislative probers. 

Actually, farmers today are receiving just 
about the same price for milk they did 20 
years ago—sometimes less, Yet, in those two 
decades, how often have milk prices to con- 
sumers advanced on the excuse farmers were 
being paid more? 

Corner the retailer or the bottler and ask 
them about it. They’ll tell you all their costs 
have gone up, and it’s true—all except the 
cost of the raw commodity they process and 
sell. Doesn't it ever occur to anyone that 
costs of production go up for the farmer, too? 

Viewing it another way: In February, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Agriculture Department's 
monthly report on milk marketing, there 
were only about a dozen cities in all America 
where a gallon of milk cost as much as in 
Springfield; only seven where the cost of a 
half-gallon was as high, and in only two 
cities—Lubbock, Tex., and Tucson, Ariz., was 
the retail markup as great. 

Yet in the more than 70-odd federal milk 
marketings in the nation, only one other has 
a price as low or lower to farmers than the 
Springfield market. 

In Springfield last month, plants paid 
about $5.78 a hundred pounds for milk, in- 
cluding premiums, and consumers paid 59 
cents a half-gallon; in Kansas City, plants 
paid $6.05 and stores sold it at 43 to 49 cents 
a half-gallon. In Houston, Tex., for just one 
of many other contrasting examples, bottlers 
paid $7.15; consumers, 54 cents a half-gallon. 
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Price-conscious local consumers, are quick 
to report on prices outside of Springfield. One 
called last week to say he had been in a Jop- 
lin store, one in a chain operating out of 
Springfield, and there found milk selling for 
55 cents a half-gallon, the same brand as that 
store carries in Springfield. That milk was be- 
ing hauled 70 miles and retailed 4 cents 
cheaper than to Springfleldians—home folks, 

Another told of being in Parkville last 
month, in the store of “an old friend” when 
the day’s delivery of milk was made. The 
Merchant gave the Springfleldian his sales 
slip for proof. The wholesale price was 37.5 
cents a half-gallon (50 cents here), and milk 
retailed at 45 cents a half-gallon, three for 
$1.29. 

Merchants do sell “leader” items at a loss, 
but is it necessary to subsidize a Central 
American banana grower, a Brazilian coffee 
grower out of the pockets of Ozarkers, both 
farmers and consumers? 

The Missouri Legislature, in its past regu- 
lar session, entertained a bill intended to 
correct the inequities of milk marketing— 
one that would have protected the consumer. 

It was killed in 10 days largely through the 
efforts of two national chains of stores. 
“Please, Mr. Legislator, Don’t Raise the Price 
of My Baby's Milk!” wept full-page ads in 
the state’s largest newspapers. Advertisers 
were thoughtful enough to provide the tele- 
phone numbers of legislators voters might 
contact to prevent this outrage against chain 
store profits. 

The bill, which had been expected to pass, 
went down to defeat—but the price of 
Baby's Milk” didn’t go down a cent. 

The fate of this bill almost certainly had 
something to do with the hearing scheduled 
here Thursday—and Friday, if enough con- 
sumers are interested to appear before it 
with their complaints. After all, they're the 
ones who pay their money; they're entitled 
to their choice. 


THE “SPLENDID LITTLE WAR” AND 
A MAN WHO SERVED IN IT—HON. 
BARRATT O'HARA OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, 70 years ago 
next month, on April 25, 1898, Congress 
declared the existence of a state of war 
with Spain. John Hay called it “a splen- 
did little war,” and many historians say 
it was the most far-reaching step in the 
history of our Republic. At the end of 
the war, 10 weeks later, we had acquired 
a colonial empire of 120,000 square miles 
and 8,500,000 people. The United States 
had attained the rank of world power, 
whose strength and potential had to be 
taken into account by the nations of the 
world. 

One of our colleagues, the Honorable 
Barratt O'Hara of Illinois, was part of all 
this and for some years has been the 
only Member of the U.S. Congress who 
served in the Spanish-American War. 
What years of destiny this man’s life has 
spanned. Consider, for a moment, that 
his eyes that saw rifle smoke from the 
old black-powder Krags today see the 
contrails of jet planes flying 6 miles above 
the earth. He and his comrades in arms 
thrilled to the saga of the battleship 
Oregon, steaming at flank speed around 
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Cape Horn to join Admirals Sampson 
and Schley outside Havana Harbor—and 
today he accepts as commonplace the 
existence of guided missiles that span 
half the earth in 30 minutes. 

In his service to his country, 70 years 
ago, he wore the same uniform as did 
William Jennings Bryan, who served as a 
National Guard colonel, and as Generals 
“Fighting Joe” Wheeler and Fitzhugh 
Lee, who just 30 years before had worn 
the gray of-the Confederacy as they gal- 
lantly fought against the very same 
Army they were now to serve. 

Barratt O'Hara could tell us of men 
whose phrases and deeds have been en- 
shrined forevermore in American history. 
Hobson, who sank the Merrimack; Lieu- 
tenant Rowan, who delivered the famous 
message to Garcia; Commodore Dewey’s 
“You may fire when ready, Gridley,”; 
Captain Philip, of the battleship Teras, 
who admonished his men “Don’t cheer, 
boys, the poor fellows are dying”; and 
Teddy Roosevelt, that giant among men, 
who was to go from a colonelcy to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

There are few left now to connect 
America in the late 1960s, the awesome 
bulwark of defense against aggression 
that it has become, with those days when 
our feet were irrevocably set on the road 
we have followed ever since. BARRATT 
O'Hara may be the last man still in pub- 
lic life who serves his people, his State 
and his country so well by his reminder 
to us of what we were and how we be- 
came what we are. 

Abraham Lincoln said “we cannot es- 
cape history.” We should not try; we 
should not turn our backs on our past: 
it is when we close our eyes to these 
things—and to these men, who were a 
part of it and whose voices are still loud 
and clear—that we begin to lose sight 
of our heritage and the sources of our 
greatness. 

Barratt O'HARA was an eyewitness to 
and part of this event in our history that 
had implications far beyond what anyone 
knew at the time. He saw and took part 
in deeds that led directly to making us 
what we are today. It was only 10 weeks, 
this war, yet without it the history of 
the world would have been far different. 

Among us, today, and for his people, 
his State, and his country, he renders a 
service no other man can give: he is a 
constant reminder to us all not only of 
what we were, but what we have become, 
and how we have tried to fulfill the des- 
tiny that fate has thrust upon us, 


WELFARE SYSTEM NEEDS REVISION 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
though we often hear the cry from 
the less compassionate that our Nation 
is progressively becoming more socialis- 
tic, the fact of the matter is that the 
United States uses less of its national 
wealth for the social welfare of its citi- 
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zens than other advanced, industrial na- 
tions and frequently less than many poor 
and developing nations. 

While West Germany and Luxem- 
bourg use 17 percent and 16.8 percent 
respectively of their gross national prod- 
uct for social welfare measures, the 
United States uses only 7 percent. 

It has long been my contention that 
the United States has not adequately met 
its overall social welfare obligations and, 
in particular, has failed to sufficiently 
care for our senior citizens. 

A step in the right direction was real- 
ized when this Congress enacted the re- 
cent increase in social security benefits. 

However, with respect to those senior 
citizens receiving public assistance we 
have danced the minuet. There simply 
was no increase in benefits in some 
States for those on public assistance as 
has been so eloquently pointed out in 
an editorial that appeared in the March 
12 edition of the Providence Journal, The 
13-percent increase, which was designed 
to bring benefits in line with the cost 
of living, has been deducted from the 
welfare checks of those receiving social 
security benefits. 

Once again it appears to be a matter 
of conflicting State and Federal Govern- 
ment legislation: We give with one hand 
and take away with the other. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
poignant article previously mentioned in 
the Recor» with the intent of making the 
Members of this House cognizant of the 
need for reform in our welfare system: 

SOCIAL SECURITY DILEMMA 

When is an increase in Social Security 
benefits not an increase? The answer is when 
the beneficiary also is receiving public assist- 
ance. 

In Rhode Island and many other states, 
when the Social Security payments increased 
by 13 per cent this month, a corresponding 
amount was deducted from the welfare checks 
of those receiving the old age stipend, can- 
celing out what was designed by Congress as 
a cost-of-living increase. The action was 
taken, said James H. Reilly, state public as- 
sistance administrator, because the state’s 
welfare system provides that all sources of 
income for welfare recipients must be treated 
alike. If income received by one recipient is 
disregarded, he explained, then it must be 
disregarded for all. 

The question of whether this is fair can 
be argued at length on both sides of the issue. 
Some say those who have earned Social Secu- 
rity benefits by their contributions to the 
plan over the years should not be penalized. 
On the other hand, it is argued, public as- 
sistance is designed to supplement the in- 
come of those in need, and favored treatment 
for some would be inconsistent with the 
policy of a single standard for all. 

Federal law contains a “disregard” provi- 
sion that has never been adopted in Rhode 
Island. It could be put into effect by the state 
Department of Social Welfare, disregarding 
$7.50 of income regardless of the source, if 
the goyernor and attorney general approved. 
The department is known to be considering 
this step. It has been urged in the General 
Assembly. In our view it should be thorough- 
ly explored. 

The savings the state will realize by re- 
ducing payments to aged, disabled and blind 
persons who receive Social Security would be 
an ill-gotten gain at the expense of people 
unable to provide adequately for themselves. 
There seems good reason to adopt the $7.50 
“disregard” provision as a much fairer al- 
ternative. According to Mr. Reilly, to do so 
would cost the state an estimated $300,000 in 
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addition to restoring the $200,000 deducted 
from Social Security recipients. 

The real issue is much larger than the 
present case might indicate to some, The real 
problem is national in scope and is based on 
the need for a major overhaul of the welfare 
system to provide some form of social in- 
surance that would not leave hundreds of 
thousands of disadvantaged Americans with 
less than the minimum required for a decent 
existence. Until reforms are adopted by Con- 
gress, the inequities and inadequacies exem- 
plified by the present Social Security dilem- 
ma will continue to plague those trying to 
administer the law and those forced by cir- 
cumstance to depend upon it. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT ACTION PRO- 
GRAM FOR A STRONG U.S. MER- 
CHANT MARINE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our merchant marine is playing a 
valiant role in connection with the logis- 
tical problems of the conflict in Viet- 
nam, I commend for reading by Mem- 
bers of Congress a report issued by a 
joint labor-management committee on 
maritime affairs. It goes without saying 
that I endorse the findings of this labor- 
management committee and its 15-point 
program for an adequate American mer- 
chant marine. 

The report follows: 

FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 

“There is no dispute that our Merchant 
Marine is woefully inadequate. We are now 
carrying—and this is a startling figure—un- 
der 8 percent of our foreign waterborne 
trade. The United States has dropped to 16th 
in the world’s shipbuilding statistics. While 
the world fleet increased by 61 percent in the 
last 15 years, America’s privately owned fleet 
has decreased by 24.5 percent.” 

This deplorable condition must be cor- 
rected immediately. We must revitalize the 
U.S. Merchant Marine. Our national security, 
as well as our pressing domestic problems, 
characterized by the balance of payments 
situation, cry for action now. 

r THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

1. Thirty-five to forty new commercial ships 
a year. 

2. Operating differential subsidy for non- 
berth vessels as well as liners for foreign 
trade, retaining the basic parity concept. 

3. A positive program for the revitalization 
of passenger ship fleet. 

4. An extension of tax deferred construction 
reserve fund to all American merchant and 
fishing vessels. 

5. A more simplified system for determin- 
ing construction-differential subsidy retain- 
ing parity as a basic concept of such support, 

6. Research and development funds to re- 
vitalize the Merchant Marine and expand the 
cargo carrying capacity of U.S. ships, with 
full guarantees for jobs and security for 
the workers to be carried out. 

7. Establishment of a quasi-judicial sub- 
sidy board. 

8. Establishment of a revolving construc- 
tion reserve fund to provide for continuing 
fund replenishment from customs receipts. 

9. A fleet of nuclear powered vessels for 
foreign and domestic commerce. 

10. The strengthening and full implemen- 
tation of the Cargo Preference laws. 
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11. Opposition to the Department of De- 
tense appropriation for the Fast Deployment 
Logistic Ships. 

12. Support of reorganization plan to place 
the Maritime Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Cargo Preference 
in Marad. 

13. Support of measures (S. 2056 and S. 
2087) to require U.S. citizens for replace- 
ments in foreign ports and eliminate abuses 
of provisional registry. 

14. Support for the revitalization of the 
fish industry (bill to be introduced shortly). 

15. The use of U.S. flag ships in greater 
numbers as a positive tool to help eliminate 
the U.S. dollar gap. 

Maritime Labor-Management Unity 
Committee; For labor: Joseph Cur- 
ran, National Maritime Union; Thomas 
W. Gleason, International Longshore- 
men’s Association; Jesse M. Calhoon, 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association; Lloyd Sheldon, Inter- 
national Association of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots; William J. Steinberg, Amer- 
ican Radio Association; Carroll Arm- 
strong, Great Lakes Seamen, Local 
5000, United Steelworkers of America. 

For management: Marinos Costeletos, 
Albatross Shipping; Manuel Diaz, 
American Export-Isbrandtsen Lines; 
Urban C. Ambrose, Blidberg Rothchild 
Co., Inc.; Erik F. Johnsen, Central 
Gulf Steamship Corp.; Fred L. Thiel- 
king, Clipper Marine Corp.; Ivo Mat- 
kovic, J. W. Elwell Co.; R. K. Riley, 
Parrell Lines, Inc.; Cliff Rowland, 
Grace Line, Inc.; E. V. Demson, Inter- 
coastal Shipping and Trading; Frank 
A. Nemec, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.; 
Eugene A. Yourch, Marine Transport 
Lines, Inc.; Captain J. B. Cecire, Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc.; Joseph G. 
Barkan, Prudential Lines, Inc.; Charles 
Nisi, Sperling Steamship and Trading 
Co.; J. K. Adams, States Marine Line; 
J. J. Malafronte, Transamerican 
Steamship Corp.; R. D. Carter, Trans- 
american Trailer; E. J. Heine, Jr., 
United States Lines Co. 


A BROAD LOOK AT OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, with the in- 
creasing tempo and tenor of the Vietnam 
debate here at home, two recent articles 
on Vietnam caught my attention—not 
only because of the challenges proposed, 
but for the reasoning contained therein. 
These assessments of the present Viet- 
nam situation lend credence to the wide- 
ly held views that alternatives to the 
policy now being pursued should be thor- 
oughly and conscientiously explored. Dr. 
Edwin Reischauer’s article, “A Broad 
Look at Our Foreign Policy,” taken from 
the New York Times, March 10, 1968, and 
the editorial from Life magazine, March 
15, 1968, follow: 

[From the New York Times Magazine, Mar. 
10, 1968] 
A BROAD Look AT Our ASIAN POLICY 
(By Edwin O. Reischauer) 


The Japanese continually talk about the 
doronuma—the quagmire—into which Amer- 
ica has sunk in Vietnam. They remember 
that when they similarly sank into the doro- 
numa of a guerrilla war against nationalistic- 
ally inspired Chinese, the only road out led 
through total war and total defeat for Japan. 

The metaphor is not an unfamiliar one in 
this country. We are bogged down in a seem- 
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ingly endless and increasingly hopeless 
“dirty” war. In our frenzy to keep our heads 
above the engulfing muck, we have given 
little thought to where we should be try- 
ing to go, not just in Vietnam, but in Asia 
as a whole. Ostensibly we are still on the 
same course that led us into the Vietnamese 
swamp. But to continue in this direction will 
only compound our difficulties. On this point, 
I suspect that there is a growing, though un- 
articulated, consensus among hawks, doves, 
owls and the rest of us poor sparrows. 

We seem to have lost our bearings and 
until we find them we can have little hope 
for a better future in our relationship with 
Asia. We must discover where there is firmer 
ground on which to stand and then head 
resolutely in that direction. Unless we do so, 
we may not find any way out of the Viet- 
namese doronuma, or, still worse, the route 
we choose, as in Japan’s case, may lead to an 
even greater morass. 

In recent weeks three widely separated 
and quite dissimilar events have underlined 
our need to take a broader look at our Asian 
problems. I am referring to the Vietcong 
attack on the cities of South Vietnam, the 
Pueblo incident off North Korea and Lon- 
don’s announcement of the withdrawal of all 
British forces from east of Suez by 1971. All 
three were adverse to our immediate inter- 
ests, but if they help us to lift our eyes 
from Vietnam to the larger problems, they 
could, in the long term, prove blessings in 
disguise. 

It may still be too early to judge the 
full significance of the new stage of the war 
in Vietnam, but it seems probable that the 
psychological effects will outweigh the mili- 
tary. It may be, as some argue, that the in- 
creased intensity of the war and the height- 
ened hopes of the Vietcong will make it 
difficult for them to subside back into a more 
passive, long-range, guerrilla strategy. In 
that sense, their options may have been re- 
duced to fairly early and complete victory 
or a compromise settlement. It is even more 
likely that the drastic decline in the well- 
being and security of the urban population 
of South Vietnam has greatly diminished the 
chances that any Saigon regime can estab- 
lish an effective government in the South 
as long as the fighting continues. 

The psychological impact on Americans 
also has been heavy. Many have come to 
see what has been obvious for a long time 
to the more perceptive—that this is a war 
which America cannot really win. At the 
outset, it seemed possible that the Commu- 
nist dissidents could be forced to go back 
underground, where in time, if all went well 
aboveground, they might wither away. But 
gradually it has become obvious that the 
best that could be hoped for was a com- 
promise settlement far short of stated Ameri- 
can objectives and dangerously susceptible 
to an eventual Communist take-over. Even 
this hope is now dimming, and there is a 
growing possibility that in the end the 
United States will be forced by the apathy 
of the Vietnamese and the incompetence of 
the Saigon leaders to settle for as dignified 
an exit from Vietnam as can be arranged. 

But, however the war comes out, it has 
already been lost in terms of our original 
objectives, Our basic purpose, as often stated, 
was to prove that so-called “wars of national 
liberation” did not pay. The assumption was 
that, whatever the mix of internal revolution, 
external instigation and open aggression in 
Vietnam, a determined stand on our part 
could suppress it and would thus discourage 
the repetition of the story elsewhere. 

Instead we have proved quite clearly to 
ourselves and everyone else that we cannot 
win a war like the one in Vietnam—at least 
at a price that would make the effort worth- 
while. Vietnam has made it much more 
dubious than it was before that we would in- 
tervene strongly in a similar situation else- 
where in Asia and unthinkable that we would 
do so while the Vietnam war lasted. The 
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SEATO approach to the problems of Asia has 
been proved a failure. In other words, we are 
coming to the end of a policy. 

Some Americans find it hard to accept this 
fact because they believe it can only mean 
disaster for Asia—and eventually the world. 
Assuming the failure of our thumb-in-the- 
dike operation in Vietnam, they expect the 
Communist wave to sweep over all of Asia. 
But is this correct? New “wars of national 
liberation” have not broken out, except for 
a small-scale insurgency in northeast Thai- 
land which, while possibly in part a spill- 
over from the Vietnam war, is largely the 
product of local conditions. Smouldering 
Communist insurgencies have not flared up, 
except in the Philippines, where purely local 
misrule has given new life to old embers. 
Elsewhere in Asia, there has been no response 
to our failure in Vietnam. In fact, in Indo- 
nesia a powerful Communist movement has 
been crushed by nationalistic forces during 
these same years. 

Basically, the success or failure of Com- 
munist movements in Asia is determined by 
internal conditions. With the one exception 
of North Korea, which was established in 
1945 by Soviet military power, Communist 
movements in Asia have depended almost ex- 
clusively on internal forces and, where suc- 
cessful, have been carried along by national- 
istic tides. In short, nationalism everywhere 
has proved to be a greater power than any 
other ideology or any external pressure. 

Our concept of Communism as a great 
wave threatening to sweep over the dike we 
were desperately trying to build in Asia is 
quite false. Communism might be better 
compared to local ground water, and in most 
cases—one could cite Indonesia, Burma, 
Cambodia, India and many other countries— 
this ground water has not succeeded in un- 
dermining the local political structures. 
What we have been trying to do in Asia thus 
may be largely unnecessary—as well as im- 
possible. Asian states do not need military 
dikes so much as good economic land fill. 

The outstanding fact about the second 
event, the North Korean seizure of the 
Pueblo, is that the Administration’s response 
was very sensible and cautious, and the cries 
of the hawks were surprisingly muted. Per- 
haps the lessons of Vietnam are not being 
lost on Americans. 

But the Pueblo incident also has its own 
lesson. It shows once again that many Asians 
are not prepared to live by the rules of the 
game of international relations devised in 
the West. Even the Soviets have observed 
most of the rules and have tacitly developed 
new ones with us. The Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans have repeatedly 
shown that they have only contempt for 
these Western rules. Other non-Western na- 
tions—and even some, like Cuba, which are 
part of Western culture—have done the 
same. 

This is a fact of life that we must recog- 
nize. Lacking the means to force the rules 
on these countries at a price that would be 
worth the effort, we have to learn to live 
with the situation. This means a further 
limitation on the scope of our actions in 
Asia. The recent example showed that, while 
an unprotected American intelligence ship 
can safely operate 12 miles off a Soviet 
coast, just as their intelligence ships operate 
safely even closer to our ports and naval 
vessels, similar operations along the coasts 
of a country like North Korea can be under- 
taken only if we are prepared to provide 
strong defense support or run high risks. 
This is, of course, only a small and very 
specialized case, but it is illustrative of a 
broad category of military, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and cultural activities in which our 
freedom of action toward Asian nations is 
severely limited by their refusal to accept 
our rules. 

At this time when Americans are dis- 
turbed by the Pueblo incident and dazed by 
the blow-up in the Vietnamese cities, the 
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British announcement of complete with- 
drawal from Asia comes as a further blow. 
Painfully aware at last of the limitations 
of our power in Asia, we are appalled by the 
thought that the power vacuum in the In- 
dian Ocean left by Britain’s departure may 
have to be filled by us. To attempt to do so 
might stretch our power so thin and so over- 
burden our economy and psyche that we 
collapse, as the Communists hopefully pre- 
dict. Or, recoiling at the magnitude of the 
problems in Asia, we might decide to with- 
draw into “fortress America,” psychologi- 
cally and literally, leaving the rest of the 
world to stew in its own juices. 

Either of these developments would be an 
unmitigated disaster for us and the whole 
world. Unfortunately, neither can be re- 
garded as altogether unlikely in our present 
state of frenzied preoccupation with Viet- 
nam and disregard of the bigger problems in 
our relations with Asia. Let us hope that 
these three successive shocks will, like cold 
water in the face, help us to clear our be- 
fuddled minds so that we can get our bear- 
ings in time. 

We might start by examining the meaning 
of Britain’s withdrawal. London has already 
taken its force of 10,000 men out of Aden 
and by the end of 1971 will have withdrawn 
a similar force from the Persian Gulf and 
more than 50,000 men from Singapore and 
Malaysia, closing down the great Singapore 
naval base. All that will remain of Britain’s 
once predominant military power east of 
Suez will be a small internal security force 
of 6,000 Gurkhas in Hong Kong. 

Will this British withdrawal result, as is 
so often predicted, in the creation of a power 
vacuum in the Indian Ocean? Only in a very 
relative sense. Seventy thousand men sup- 
ported by only minor naval and air power 
constitute little real military strength in a 
huge area like the Indian Ocean, flanked by 
nations, from Indonesia through India and 
the Middle East to West Africa, with an ag- 
gregate population of around 900 million. 

Twice British troops have helped quell 
violence in the tiny island of Mauritius—a 
task which even the United Nations might 
have been able to accomplish, One might 
argue that the absence of serious trouble in 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf, despite the general 
backwardness of the area and the survival 
of medieval sheikdoms on the southern shore 
can be attributed in part to the British pres- 
ence. United Kingdom forces played a role 
in avoiding conflicts in certain former Brit- 
ish territories, such as Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kuwait, They also helped con- 
tain the Indonesian confrontation with Mal- 
aysia, though Indonesia’s own pathetic 
weakness and the presence of the American 
Seventh Fleet in the South China Sea were 
probably more important factors. 

When it comes to the larger tasks, how- 
ever, it is hard to see how the vestigial Brit- 
ish presence in the Indian Ocean has made 
much difference. Certainly, forces of this 
size could not have suppressed any deter- 
mined subversive movement in one of the 
larger countries. The British troops in Aden 
were not able to maintain tolerable levels of 
law and order even in that lightly populated 
area, The British presence had no great in- 
fluence on the fighting between Pakistan and 
India. If Soviet aggressiveness needed deter- 
rence in the Indian Ocean, this obviously 
was provided by factors other than the 70,000 
British troops scattered around the area. 
If any external forces helped discourage 
Communist China from renewing its attack 
on India or invading Burma, it was the possi- 
bility of American intervention, not the pres- 
ence of a thousand or more miles away of a 
handful of British soldiers. 

In terms of major military forces, the 
Indian Ocean and the lands around its shores 
have constituted a power vacuum for some 
time. The withdrawing of the last few cubic 
centimeters of external military strength 
will not greatly change the situation, except 
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psychologically for Americans. We see our- 
selves standing all the more alone in our 
effort to preserve through military strength 
a stable and peaceful world. 

It is a good time to ask ourselves some 
searching questions, The first might be: If 
the Indian Ocean area has managed to stay 
tolerably stable within a near power vacuum, 
may it not continue to do so in a complete 
power vacuum? Perhaps the rickety political 
and social structures of the region can stand 
more successfully without our heavy-booted 
military tread on their flimsy floors. More- 
over, past experience elsewhere would sug- 
gest that the people of the area might be 
more likely to address themselves with suc- 
cess to renewing or repairing their political 
and social structures, if we were not so eager 
to mastermind the task for them. We should 
have learned enough from Vietnam to see how 
dangerous and futile it would be for us to 
undertake similar involvements even farther 
afield. 

A broader question might be: What risks 
would we be taking in failing to replace the 
British in the Indian Ocean and how accept- 
able would these risks be? It would be fool- 
ishly complacent to assume that there would 
be no increase in the possibility of disturb- 
ances, Nor, in a rapidly evolving situation, 
could we presume that the past level of sta- 
bility guaranteed the continuance of an equal 
level of stability in the future. There would 
obviously be risks, but it would seem safer 
to accept these than to try to counter them 
by an approach which has already proved 
hazardous and ineffective elsewhere. This is 
particularly true because in the whole Indian 
Ocean area the United States has few, if any, 
immediate national interests at stake. 

The only great danger to us—and it would 
be a danger only over the long run—would be 
the establishment, by either the Soviet Union 
or China, of such effective control over large 
parts of this area that the dominating coun- 
try greatly increased its own national power. 
But is this a real danger? Is it not merely a 
bad nightmare produced by our traumatic 
experiences in the early postwar years? If 
either the Chinese or Russians were such su- 
permen that they could accomplish this sort 
of control in Asia despite the staggering ob- 
stacles of poverty, backwardness and violent 
nationalism, we mere mortals obviously could 
not compete with them anyway, and might 
as well make obesiance ourselves. 

A more realistic American concern in this 
region—again in the long run—is its develop- 
ment in prosperity and stability as a healthy 
part of our shrinking globe. Increased war- 
fare and internal stability would obviously 
disrupt this desirable development. If Amer- 
ican involvement could eliminate these dan- 
gers, it would be a worthwhile effort to make, 
but the Vietnam example suggests that our 
efforts, far from stopping such disruptions, 
would be likely to make them even more de- 
structive. And again the Vietnam example 
shows that our own involvement in attempt- 
ing to keep the peace by military means 
sharply reduces our ability—or at least our 
willingness—to make contributions in the 
economic and technological fields, which in 
the long run are far more effective ways than 
military action to develop prosperity and sta- 
bility. 

It is also hard to see where specific, short- 
range American interests are much involved. 
The blocking of the Straits of Malacca would 
force the Japanese to make a big detour in 
their life line to their vital oil resources and 
some of their important markets. For the 
same reason, Suez is of particular interest to 
Europe, though the increasing size of tankers 
and falling costs of long-distance water 
transportation make even a reopened Suez 
of declining importance. 

But the sea lanes through the area do not 
lead us anywhere. The resources and trade 
of the whole Indian Ocean region are not vital 
to the United States, and therefore their 
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denial through local warfare or internal 
instability would not seriously affect us. 
The impact on the Japanese economy would 
be much more serious, and even Western 
Europe would be discomfited, but not the 
United States. 

Even for Japan and Western Europe it is 
only the oil of the Persian Gulf that is vitally 
important. The denial of this oil to the out- 
side world, because of piracy, revolution or 
war, would entail financial losses to certain 
American companies, but these losses would 
be inconsequential compared with the costs 
to our nation of Vietnam-type military in- 
volvement. On the other hand, the Japanese 
economy might face disaster, and Europe 
would be sorely hurt. Close to a half of the 
energy resources on which the Japanese 
economy operates consist of Persian Gulf oil, 
while half of Europe’s petroleum comes from 
the Middle Eastern area. 

This situation suggests another funda- 
mental question we should ponder: Why do 
Japanese and Western Europeans, who have 
very clear national interests at stake in the 
Indian Ocean area, look with equanimity— 
one might say complacency—on the prospects 
there, while Americans, who have no clear 
national interests at stake, feel that they 
face an agonizing decision? This paradox per- 
haps best illustrates what is basically wrong 
in our relationship with Asia. 

World War II, from which we alone among 
the larger, advanced nations emerged rela- 
tively unscathed, left us widely extended 
around the world and burdened with heavy 
responsibilities. Our response to this chal- 
lenge was on the whole wise and generous. 
But the abnormal postwar situation created 
in us habits of mind and response which 
have proved increasingly unsound. We have 
commonly exaggerated our immediate in- 
terests in Asia, the risk these interests faced, 
and our capacity to deal with them. As a 
consequence, we have tended to overreact. 

Seeing us respond in this way, other coun- 
tries, such as Japan and those of Western 
Europe, which have much greater interests 
in Asia and face far greater risks, have in- 
creasingly come to expect that in any situa- 
tion the United States would do all that 
reasonably could be done—and very possibly 
more than was reasonable. Both we and they, 
thus, have come to assume that the United 
States unilaterally would undertake the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining stability in 
Asia—and elsewhere throughout the world. 
The Paz Britannica of the 19th century was 
apparently being replaced by a Pax Ameri- 
cana. 

The analogy is extremely misleading. This 
is no longer the 19th century. We live in a 
far more heavily populated, complex, highly 
integrated and power-crammed world. The 
explosive forces are far greater and the need 
for peace and stability far more urgent, The 
thin, selective system of the Paz Britannica 
would be entirely inadequate for the present 
situation. A guarantee of peace by a single 
nation—any nation—is even less realistic. 
In this age of intense national feelings, such 
an approach is doomed to failure. It breeds 
resistance among friends as well as foes. 

Japan offers a good case in point. We have 
already seen that its national interests are 
far more deeply involved than are our own 
in the stability of the Indian Ocean area— 
particularly the Persian Gulf and the Straits 
of Malacca. The same is, of course, true of 
our comparative national interests in the sta- 
bility of East and Southeast Asia. The coun- 
tries of the area constitute important trad- 
ing partners for Japan, but not for us—with 
the exception of Japan itself. The safety of 
the sea lanes that lead to Japan are a matter 
of life and death to the Japanese economy. 
A general collapse of peace in East Asia could 
drag Japan down, too. 

Given this situation, it would be comical, 
if it were not so tragic, that most Japanese 
regard matters of defense and stability in 
East Asia as being peculiarly American prob- 
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lems, not Japanese. They feel that what is 
involved is American pride and an evil ambi- 
tion to dominate the world, While valuing 
close contacts with the United States, with 
which Japan does about 30 per cent of its 
total trade, many Japanese fear too close an 
association. They regard American bases in 
Japan, not so much as valuable to Japan 
for the security and stability they provide 
to much of East Asia, but as detrimertal to 
Japanese interests, because they might in- 
volve Japan in an American war with China. 

In other words, Japanese have come to take 
for granted the benefits of the American 
presence and therefore tend to think only 
about the possible liabilities. They seem to 
assume that a senseless, driving ambition 
would keep the United States militarily in- 
volved in East Asia even without Japan’s co- 
operation or the convenience of Japanese 
bases. It never occurs to them to worry 
about what might happen in their part of 
the world if the United States decided to 
draw back to mid-Pacific. Thus, the only 
problem that looms in their minds is the 
danger of Japanese involvement in an Amer- 
ican war in East Asia, and the best way 
to diminish this risk seems to them to be 
to get rid of the American bases in Japan 
and the Japanese-American security treaty. 

This, of course, is not the attitude of the 
Japanese Government and some of those 
who vote for it. I say only “some,” because 
the governing party’s electorial strength is 
based more on domestic issues than on for- 
eign policy. In the early years of this decade, 
there were signs that an increasing propor- 
tion of the Japanese were beginning to see 
their security interests in a more realistic way 
and were thus coming to value the American 
presence in East Asia. But the growing inten- 
sity of the Vietnam war during the past three 
years has smothered this healthy trend, and 
once again the chief concern in Japanese 
minds is the threat to Japan of the Ameri- 
can alliance, not the dangers to Japan of an 
unstable East Asia. 

The Japanese case is an extreme one, grow- 
ing out of a special psychological situation 
produced by the catastrophe of the Second 
World War. But many European reactions 
are not dissimilar. And people in the less de- 
veloped countries, though the most seriously 
threatened by instability and war in their 
parts of the world, are often the least able to 
see beyond the looming American presence 
to the real problem. The greatest tragedy 
about our well-meaning but sometimes 
frenetic efforts to bring stability to Asia is 
that they have stood in the way of a realistic 
understanding of the problems in other coun- 
tries and thus have inhibited the develop- 
ment of an effective international response, 
which in the long run can be the only suc- 
cessful answer. 

I am not proposing that we should try 
to transfer the responsibilities for stability 
in Asia to the Japanese. They would not and 
could not bear the load. Nor am I suggesting 
that responsibilities should be apportioned 
according to national interests, because this 
would put the heaviest burden on those least 
able to bear it. Nor am I wistfully hoping that 
the United Nations will suddenly rise phoe- 
nixlike to meet the need. 

The United States will obviously have to 
continue to bear the major share of the load 
for stability and development in the less 
developed parts of the world—simply be- 
cause, as the richest and strongest nation, 
we can most easily carry this heavy burden. 
But we should no longer try to do it alone, 
nor should the task be seen by us and others 
as a specifically American undertaking in 
response to a specifically American policy. 
Such an approach inevitably is self-defeating. 

The Indian Ocean area would be a good 
place in which to start this more modest and 
more relaxed approach. This is simply be- 
cause our present commitments there are 
minimal, and so we can start with a rela- 
tively clean slate. We are in a position to wait 
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and see if the British withdrawal does result 
in a deterioration of the situation. If it does, 
we can safely wait until those whose inter- 
ests are more immediately involved decide 
to develop, with our full cooperation, of 
course, an international approach to the 
problem. If this produces a broadly based 
international effort, we need have no fears 
about our own participation, even on a large 
scale. 

It would be premature to guess what shape 
such an international effort might take, but 
we can speculate about some of its possible 
elements. A mobile force might be created to 
fulfill at least the limited functions the 
British forces have been performing in the 
Indian Ocean area, and possibly in time con- 
siderably more. A central element of such a 
force would probably be a fleet comparable 
in function to our Seventh Fleet in the West- 
ern Pacific. Most of this fleet might be Amer- 
ican, and, in fact, it might in large part be 
our Seventh Fleet with additional bases that 
would permit it to operate, as needed, in the 
Indian Ocean. For this purpose, it might be 
best based on the Singapore naval base, of 
course at the invitation of Singapore and 
with the approval of Malaysia and probably 
also Indonesia. It might also have subsidiary 
bases elsewhere in the Indian Ocean on the 
invitation of other nations. 

It would be important, however, to have 
not just the bases but also some of the 
naval units and supporting land and air 
units provided by other countries besides 
the United States—those of the area first 
of all, but also interested outsiders, such as 
the European countries, Australia and even 
Japan in time. The Japanese already show 
some interest in giving support to United 
Nations peace-keeping activities. In time, 
they may be ready to take part in other in- 
ternational peace-keeping efforts. If these 
appear to be clearly in Japan’s interests. 

More important than the international 
composition of an Indian Ocean force would 
be the international character of its objec- 
tives. It must be clearly an instrument of in- 
ternational interests, not American. This 
should be acceptable to the United States, 
since our objectives in the Indian Ocean area 
are not narrow national ones but only broad 
concerns of international stability. 

The primary task of the force presumably 
would be to maintain, as a common interna- 
tional interest, the safety of all on the high 
seas and on the routes of international com- 
merce. Beyond that, it might seek to give to 
the area what stability it could at a reason- 
able cost. In limited crises and in smaller 
areas, it could play the stabilizing role the 
British forces have in the past. 

The presence of a base structure and some 
power-in-being would also give the cooperat- 
ing nations the option to attempt to stop 
blatant aggression if it occurred. A Korea- 
type war seems unlikely in the area, but the 
nations whose interests might be affected if 
one did occur would at least have the option 
to intervene if they felt it worthwhile. The 
very fact that such an option existed would 
probably go a long way toward deterring a 
would-be aggressor. 

On the other hand, there would be no com- 
mitments to the internal stability of any 
country. Massive intervention in internal dis- 
orders, especially in larger countries, would 
be folly, as our Vietnam experience has 
clearly shown. The whole history of postwar 
Asia also suggests that the forces of nation- 
alism are so strong that there is little danger 
of successful domination of any major na- 
tional unit from outside. Each country can 
be safely left to work out its own national 
destiny. In so far as its stability and develop- 
ment are matters of concern to other nations, 
the latter can contribute to these ends far 
better by providing economic and technologi- 
cal assistance and an external environment 
of stability than by intervening militarily in 
internal disorders. 
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The above is a far more specific blueprint 
than can safely be drawn at this time of 
doubt about the future. But I have elabo- 
rated it to show the general nature of a new 
approach to our relationship with Asia. 

On the one hand, it would be something 
far more than the SEATO approach, in that 
it would be truly international in origin, or- 
ganization and objectives, rather than a 
thinly disguised American military commit- 
ment to individual Asian countries, based on 
an American concept of stopping the spread 
of a monolithic Communist movement. On 
the other hand, it would be much less than 
the SEATO approach, in that its objectives 
and commitments would be far more limited, 
avoiding self-defeating military involvement 
in maintaining internal stability, and con- 
centrating instead on the real international 
and American interests, which lie in the 
maintenance of the freedom of the seas and 
a general international framework of peace 
and stability. Equally important, it would re- 
duce the military aspect of our involvement 
in Asia to a minor supporting role for our far 
more productive involvement in economic 
and technological assistance. 

While the field is clear for the application 
of this sort of new approach to the Indian 
Ocean area, it would take more time and ef- 
fort to apply it to areas like East and South- 
east Asia, where the United States is already 
deeply involved in a variety of commitments 
based on the older approach and where spe- 
cific American interests loom larger than they 
do in the Indian Ocean, The pattern of the 
American relationship with these other areas 
will naturally remain more diverse. 

Since Japan is a stable, modernized nation, 
is our greatest trading partner next to Can- 
ada, and contains the bulk of Asia’s indus- 
trial (and therefore military) power, its de- 
fense is a vital interest to us. Moreover, its 
defense can be safely guaranteed by us, be- 
cause internal instability and subversion are 
not problems there. A defense alliance with 
Japan thus is as sound, one might say 
inevitable, as with the United Kingdom 
or Australia. I assume, therefore, that the 
mutual security treaty with Japan will be 
maintained and, if possible, strengthened. 

Our formal commitments to South Korea, 
Taiwan and the Philippines will also prob- 
ably remain. There is a long history behind 
each of these, and fortunately geography 
makes it more practicable for us to live up 
to them than would be the case in most other 
parts of Asia. Taiwan and the Philippines are 
islands, and there is no substantial threat to 
our naval supremacy in the Western Pacific. 
South Korea, although a peninsula, makes up 
for its northern land border by a great firm- 
ness of will and a relatively high level of po- 
litical and economic development. 

In Southeast Asia we face a more complex 
situation, Burma and Cambodia offer no 
problem, since they are opposed to commit- 
ments of any sort from us, feeling that a pol- 
icy of complete neutrality gives them bet- 
ter security. Malaysia, Singapore and Indo- 
nesia are in a more ambiguous position and, 
as I have indicated, might best be considered 
in the same category as the Indian Ocean 
area, 

Our chief problem centers around Laos and 
Thailand. Regardless of the outcome in Viet- 
nam, it seems probable that the Vietnamese, 
a far more numerous, energetic and better 
organized people than their Laotian neigh- 
bors, will in the long run dominate, in one 
way or another, that small, backward, land- 
locked country made up of 2.5 million pov- 
erty-stricken people divided into diverse 
ethnic groups. It seems doubtful to me that 
either the United States or an international 
body can guarantee to Laos true independ- 
ence, much less internal stability. 

In Thailand, we find a relatively large, 
prosperous and contented nation, and the 
only country in Southeast Asia that has 
managed to maintain its independence 
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throughout modern times. Despite the small- 
scale subversive movements in the poor 
northeast and the even more dangerous over- 
burdening of the country’s economy and psy- 
chology by a large American military pres- 
ence, Thailand is not likely to go the way 
of South Vietnam. Still, a unilateral Amer- 
ican commitment to Thailand is not best 
for us or for the Thais, and this is what 
we have, in disguised form, through SEATO 
and, more directly, through our military 
presence resulting from the use of bases in 
Thailand to prosecute the war in Vietnam. 
If Thailand should suffer open aggression 
(which is unlikely), it would be better for 
us if the response were international rather 
than merely American. If Thailand were to 
be disrupted by Vietnam-style internal sub- 
version, again it would be better for it and 
for us if we did not become militarily in- 
volved. 

We cannot, of course, just repudiate the 
commitments we have made to Thailand. 
There first must be developed viable regional 
or international alternatives. In the last few 
years, several hopeful beginnings in regional 
organizations have appeared in Southeast 
Asia, some embracing countries as far afield 
as Japan and Australia. These regional group- 
ings will probably contribute to economic 
cooperation and development throughout 
the area. They may also contribute in a 
small way to the security of the countries 
concerned, by developing mutual awareness 
of one another and thus a broader interna- 
tional concern over the security of each. 
But these regional organizations are not like- 
ly to develop into useful military alliances, 
The component units, for the most part, are 
too unstable and militarily too weak. 

Broader international commitments would 
probably be a more realistic substitute than 
regional ones for unilateral American guar- 
antees to Thailand, In time, the more-than- 
SEATO approach in international participa- 
tion and the less-than-SEATO approach in 
objectives and commitments that I have out- 
lined for the Indian Ocean area could prob- 
ably be made to apply to Thailand also, and 
to the rest of Southeast Asia. 

Would this, however, be adequate if we en- 
vision as a possible outcome in Vietnam the 
withdrawal of American forces and the even- 
tual unification of the South with the North? 
Would not the victorious Vietnamese Com- 
munists, if not the Chinese, move on then 
to indirect aggression against Thailand, by 
stirring up and fueling from outside a suc- 
cessful Communist revolution? This seems to 
me doubtful. Whatever the outcome in Viet- 
nam, the Vietnamese will probably find that 
the reconstruction of their own devastated 
land fully absorbs their energies, and an 
effort to overthrow other countries will seem 
to them a less pressing and less rewarding 
task. 

Beyond that, Thailand and South Vietnam 
are not parallel cases. North and South Viet- 
mam basically form a single country. The 
Communist revolution had had a long and 
particularly successful history in the South 
as well as the North before the division took 
place. And the fighting in the South was for 
years carried on only by Southerners, and still 
is for the most part in their hands. In all 
these regards, the situation is very different 
in Thailand. The Vietnamese are hated for- 
eigners to them, and if Thailand were indeed 
so weak a political unit that it could be over- 
thrown by intrigues fomented and fed by 
such foreigners, it obviously could not be 
defended by anyone. 

One cannot deny that the still unknown 
outcome of the war in Vietnam leaves many 
looming dangers. A new approach to our re- 
lationship with Asia, such as I have outlined 
above, would also run a number of other risks, 
Would other nations realize in time that they 
had vital interests in the stability of Asia 
and make the necessary contributions to an 
international approach to the problem? Could 
enough agreement be reached among the 
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countries concerned to provide an adequate 
response? Would the threat of indirect ag- 
gression through subversion be adequately 
met by the forces of nationalism? Could the 
difficult transition from America’s go-it-alone 
approach to a real international effort be 
made safely? Would we Americans be capa- 
ble of disengaging ourselves sufficiently to 
permit the development of an international 
approach, without swinging back too far into 
an isolationism which would destroy the 
whole effort? All these are very real dangers. 
But taken together they constitute less of a 
risk than to continue blindly along what has 
proved to be an impossible course. 


[From Life Magazine, Mar. 15, 1968] 
VIETNAM: Let’s Nor Have MORE OF THE SAME 


President Johnson faces an excruciating 
decision about Vietnam. The immediate 
question before him last week was whether 
to grant General Westmoreland’s request for 
another 100,000 or 200,000 troops to meet the 
new military situation brought about by Gen- 
eral Giap’s big Tet offensive. But this is just 
part of a larger decision, for the character of 
the Vietnam war has changed radically. 

We are close to the point where the call- 
ing up of the Guard or the Reserves, and 
the possibility of controls, would put new 
strains on our manpower and economic re- 
sources, and indeed on the American po- 
litical fabric. 

Even after six weeks, the full consequences 
of the Tet offensive are still under study at 
the White House, producing alternate bursts 
of hope and gloom, sobriety and wishful 
thinking. The trapped and dug-in mood of 
Washington’s policymakers is one of the 
most depressing aspects of the situation, 
“Everyone is out of bright ideas,” says one 
of them. In Saigon the government, whose 
overthrow was one of Giap’s chief objectives, 
has at least survived. Its army acquitted it- 
self well during the worst of the Tet fighting 
and is mostly intact. But the problems now 
facing the Thieu-Ky government are stag- 
gering—over 600,000 new refugees, miles of 
city rubble, a stunned economy, shattered 
communications and pervasive fear in the 
cities as well as in the countryside. 

At this climactic point in the Vietnamese 
war, there are perhaps five courses open to 
U.S. policy. They are these: 

Severe Escalation. The extreme hawks 
would not just send more troops but add 
new bomb targets (Haiphong harbor) and 
new battlefields (such as invading Laos or 
North Vietnam). A few even talk recklessly 
of using tactical nuclear weapons. The risks 
of a new world war in such major escala- 
tions range from unacceptable to outrageous. 

More of the Same. The U.S. could support 
Westmoreland’s present strategy—a war of 
attrition—with as much manpower as he 
needs for as long as it takes to defeat the 
Communist forces in the field. This might 
mean years. 

One More Try. Or the U.S. could pursue 
“more of the same” but not indefinitely. 
We might launch major offensive operations 
of our own with the hope (but obviously no 
announcement) that one big effort could 
end the war soon. back over the past 
few years, the President sometimes thinks 
he should have applied more massive force 
sooner. As General Gavin says, a limited war 
should be limited in time as well as in space. 

Change of Strategy. The U.S. could re- 
examine the strategy of attrition, the war of 
body counts. Instead of seeking out Glap's 
main-force units, we could put more empha- 
sis on clearing and holding the populated 
areas, on pacification and on uprooting the 
V.C. infrastructure (Lire Editorials, Jan. 5 
and 12). Many dedicated missions, military 
as well as civilian, have worked hard at these 
very things, but this side of the war has 
never been given overriding priority. 

Withdrawal. The U.S. could start pulling 
out with whatever dignity we can muster 
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on whatever terms we can get, taking what 
comfort we could in Walter Lippmann’s ar- 
gument that this need not be a U.S. military 
“defeat” but rather an acknowledgment of 
a costly policy mistake. Cold comfort for 
Saigon, 

Of these five alternatives the first and fifth 
are unnecessarily desperate. 

The other three provide a reasonable frame 
for argument. At the Tuesday luncheons, 
where the President sets war policy with 
Rusk, Rostow and now with new Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford, most of the talk 
is believed to favor the “More of the 
Same” alternative, i.e. more troops in sup- 
port of the same old war of attrition. We 
consider this a bad choice. 

There are too many gaps in any journal- 
ist’s information—including the imminent 
possibility of new offensives—to say flatly 
that Westmoreland should not have more 
men, If the sole purpose of sending more 
men is to enable Westmoreland to continue 
what he has been doing, we are Opposed. In 
some ways, more “white faces” in a land 
that already sees too many of them will make 
our problem worse. Even f Westmoreland 
recovers his mobility, it is a Red Queen kind 
of progress—back to where we were before 
Jan. 30. And Giap can send in more troops, 
too. The attrition strategy reminds some 
Westmoreland critics of “the Haig 
drome”—named after the bulldozing British 
marshall of World War I—“Give me another 
100,000 men, Sir, and I can assure you we will 
have finished the job by Christmas.” Except 
that Westmoreland makes no such promises 
these days. 

It is time to reassess our strategy in Viet- 
nam, It has been based, we believe, on an 
error expressed by General Wheeler in 1962, 
an error which still governs too much official 
thinking: “The essence of the problem in 
Vietnam is military.” On the contrary, the 
essence of the problem is political. As Gen- 
eral Wheeler and others would agree, the 
true goal and p of our presence in 
Vietnam is to leave behind a viable self-gov- 
erning country, and its military dimension 
is the physical security of the South Viet- 
namese people. The momentum of military 
responses has diverted us too far from this 


Redirecting ourselves to the goal means 
de-escalating our war with the North Viet- 
namese. It means ayoding pitched battles 
with their main-force units in underpopu- 
lated wilderness like Khesanh and concern- 
trating on the closer defense of South Viet- 
nam population centers, even though this 
may involve abandoning considerable real 
estate. It means shifting the emphasis of 
American participation from combat to 
the more intensive training and equipping 
of South Vietnamese forces; and if more 
men are needed, the South Vietnamese (who 
are at last drafting their 19-year-olds) 
should supply them, Instead of widening 
the war's perimeter, we should even reduce 
it for the sake of better security where most 
of the people live. 

The strategic bombing of North Vietnam, 
beyond the rear of the battleground, should 
be halted. Its military effectiveness has long 
been questionable anyway. A bombing halt 
would be the most audible invitation to re- 
ciprocal de-escalation on Hanoi’s part. It 
is also the quickest way to learn what Hanoi 
means by “negotiations,” which U Thant 
now assures us we could begin in days. A 
lot of Americans, as well as the rest of the 
world, would feel better if, before making 
any new troop commitments, we had made 
a more convincing effort to negotiate. One 
way to test Communist intentions would be 
to determine how ready they are in negotia- 
tions to move to a complete cease-fire on the 
battlefield. 

Another reason for favoring some de-esca- 
lation is the political effect on the Thieu- 
Ky regime, which has yet to shape up as the 
focus of South Vietnamese hopes and loyal- 
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ties. Giap’s attack on the cities did not gen- 
erate mass conversions to the V.C. side, but 
neither did the war-weary population rally 
further to the government. The government 
needs to widen its political base instead of 
nervously jailing its opposition. The future 
of South Vietnam is, at this juncture, greatly 
dependent on the behavior of its own lead- 
ers. We cannot pass a miracle and turn South 
Vietnam overnight into a brave democracy, 
but we can avoid the blunder of protracting 
its dependence on U.S. arms or becoming 
ourselves the captives of its policies. 

In recent weeks we have been given a hard 
lesson in how not to fight this war; we have 
not lost all chance of e it to an ac- 
ceptable conclusion. 


COAL UNION’S ANTINUCLEAR CAM- 
PAIGN BACKFIRES—AND BACK- 
FIRES AGAIN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
recalled that no long ago I had occasion 
to invite the attention of my colleagues 
to a campaign by certain coal interests 
to denigrate the civilian nuclear power 
industry. At that time I referred to the 
terror tactics being employed by Presi- 
dent W. A. “Tony” Boyle, of the United 
Mine Workers, in his antinuclear cam- 
paign, and predicted that the coal indus- 
try and the miners—not the nuclear 
industry—would be the losers. Judging 
from recent press accounts, it appears 
that my prediction is being borne out 
even sooner than anticipated. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I will include an article from the 
March 7, 1968, edition of the Washington 
Daily News, by Staff Writer Stanley 
Levey, in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The article, headlined “UMW Split on 
Use of Atomic Energy,” reports that Mr. 
Boyle recently felt obliged to expel Dis- 
trict 50 from the United Mine Workers 
because its members had the temerity to 
adopt a resolution recognizing that there 
is room for development of all forms of 
energy—coal, oil, gas, and—heaven for- 
bid—nuclear. 

Mr. Boyle likens the action of District 
50 to that of a “thankless child -a child 
which, incidentally, has grown to be 
twice the size of the enraged parent. In 
a perhaps more apt analogy, staff writer 
Levy likens Mr. Boyle’s campaign to King 
Canute’s unsuccessful efforts to hold 
back the sea. 

Some of these same coal interests may 
be interested to learn that their cam- 
paign to uninvent the peaceful uses of 
the atom is backfiring on other fronts. 

Recently they approached the pub- 
lisher of a leading Baltimore, Md., news- 
paper to draw his attention to the alleged 
dangers of nuclear power and to urge 
that his newspaper—the Baltimore News 
American—publish “the facts” in this re- 
gard. In contacting a publisher in Balti- 
more, I am sure these coal union spokes- 
men were not unmindful of the proposal 
of the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. to 
build two large nuclear powerplants 
down the coast from Baltimore on the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The publisher assigned his science 
writer, Mohammed Rauf, Jr., to the 
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story. In the best tradition of impartial 
journalism, Mr. Rauf investigated both 
sides of the issue before writing his piece 
and, as requested by the coal interest, 
did indeed publish “the facts.” 

Mr. Rauf’s article is an objective and 
balanced treatment of the issues in- 
volved. His characterization of the UMW 
efforts is comparable to Mr. Levey’s. Mr. 
Rauf compares the bitter struggle of the 
UMW to the fruitless fight of the stage- 
coach against the “iron horse,” and finds 
that both had one thing in common: 
“the opposition of vested interests to 
scientific progress and a better way of 
doing things.” I commend Mr. Rauf's 
article to the reading of my colleagues 
and anyone else who may be interested, 
and include it in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

To avoid any confusion that might 
otherwise arise in the minds of some I 
should clarify for the record the fact 
that the trade union official referred to 
in Mr. Rauf's article as “atomic energy’s 
most implacable foe” is indeed none 
other than the gentleman who on a num- 
ber of occasions in the past reproached 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
because it was not pushing the develop- 
ment of nuclear reactors as vigorously as 
he would have liked. 

I especially recall this gentleman’s ap- 
pearance before the Joint Committee in 
1960, when he urged that modern pro- 
duction-line techniques be used to turn 
out 1,000 reactors for early distribution 
in this country and abroad. At that time 
he regretted to see the coal industry 
filibustering progress in atomic energy.” 
He said: 

Iam hopeful, that those in the coal indus- 


try who fear progress in atomic energy will 
come to realize that they are mistaken. 


For whatever it is worth I suppose I 
should also point out that the individual 
involved has since that time changed 
his affiliation from one trade union to 
another. 

The articles referred to follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 

Mar. 7, 1968] 

UMW SPLIT ON Use or Atomic ENERGY— 
PARENT UNION BITTER at DISTRICT 50 IN 
PoLicy FIGHT 

(By Stanley Levey) 

Like King Canute who tried unsuccess- 
fully to hold back the sea, the United Mine 
Workers of America is attempting to halt 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

And this undertaking has brought the 
union into bitter conflict with its own crea- 
tion and affillate—District 50, which thinks 
atomic energy is here to stay. 

The UMW sees further loss of job oppor- 
tunities for its 125,000 coal miners if the atom 
replaces coal to fuel power plants and big in- 
dustrial installations. 

Tronically, while the parent UMW has 
shrunk in size over the years, the catch-all 
District 50, with thousands of workers in 
the chemical and atomic energy industries, 
now has 225,000 members. 

IRONIC 

A further irony is that the UMW was one of 
the first labor groups in the country to accept 
the realities of automation. 

The dispute between the UMW and District 
50 was triggered by the latter’s recent adop- 
tion of a resolution linking its future with 
the progress and development of the atomic 
energy industry. Yesterday, the dispute be- 
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came critical (the word used by atomic physi- 
cists to describe the point preceding a nu- 
clear explosion) . 


POUND TABLE 


Pounding the table in the UMW board 
room, W. A. (Tony) Boyle, president, ordered 
District 50 expelled after 30 days. And he 
served notice on the “thankless child,” as he 
termed the affiliate, that it must also drop 
the name “District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America.” 

A few minutes later, half a block away in 
another UMW building which District 50 
rents from the parent union for $4050 a 
month. Elwood Moffett, the president and a 
coal miner and son of a coal miner, quietly 
observed that while there wasn't much he 
intended to do about expulsion, he would 
fight the order to drop the name. 

“We don’t intend to quarrel with the 
UMW," he said softly, “after all the UMW 
under John L. created district 50. ... We'll 
go along doing what we've been doing.” 

What the District has been doing is signing 
up any kind of worker it could. At various 
times, the union has had as members taxi 
drivers, basketball referees, construction 
workers, public utility workers and the cleri- 
cal staff of the UMW welfare fund. 


QUIT QUARTERS 


Mr. Boyle intimated District 50 would be 
asked to give up its present quarters. The 
affiliate has no lease, renting on a month-to- 
month basis. The prospect of losing about 
$225,000 a year in dues from the affiliate did 
not appear to worry the UMW, one of the 
richest unions in the world with assets of $95 
million (not including four buildings here 
and ownership of the National Bank of 
Washington). 


COAL INDUSTRY AssaILs N-PLANTS AS UNSAFE, 
COSTLY—FEDERAL SUBSIDIES DECRIED 
(By Mohammed Rauf, Jr.) 

The stage coach vs. the “iron horse.” 

Coal vs. nuclear power for generating elec- 
tricity! 

The first struggle was fought in the last 
century. The second is being fought today. 
Both have one thing in common: the opposi- 
tion of vested interests to scientific progress 
and a better way of doing things. 

With the increasing use in the country of 
nuclear energy for generating electricity, the 
coal industry feels that a day may come when 
it will be wiped out of business, 

To prevent such an eventuality, it is fight- 
ing hammer and thongs the spread of nuclear 
power plants. 

Its main contentions: 

Nuclear power plants are a serious hazard 
to human life, because a major accident in a 
plant can spread damage over a wide area, 
according to Leo Goodman, a trade union 
Official in Washington, who is nationally 
recognized as atomic energy’s most implac- 
able foe. 

Nuclear plants are expensive to build, and 
are receiving an inordinate amount of federal 
subsidy. “We can’t compete against federal 
treasury,” said Justin McCarthy, editor of 
The Journal, the official publication of the 
United Mine Workers Union. 

Nuclear plants aren’t quite feasible, be- 
cause the country does not have enough 
uranium to fuel them, according to Brice 
O’Brien, counsel for the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. 

Nuclear plants aren’t needed, because 
American coal mines have enough coal to 
last a thousand years—a finding confirmed 
by the Bureau of Mines, 

The discharge of treated water from re- 
actors into rivers and seas can wipe out ma- 
rine life, Goodman said. 

Nuclear fatalities and accidents have been 
too numerous to be ignored, Goodman added. 

“The claims made by the Atomic Energy 
Commission about the safety aspects of nu- 
clear plants are devious and dubious,” Good- 
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man said, “because AEC and the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic E are 
in conspiracy to hide the true situation from 
the public.” 

This opposition of the coal industry is ex- 
pressed through an unending succession of 
public statements, s arguments on 
Capitol Hill, the publication of hundreds of 
pamphlets and brochures deriding atomic 
energy. 

The name-calling has become so acrimoni- 
ous that Cong. Craig Hosmer, member of the 
Joint Congressional Committee, recently ap- 
pealed to W. A. Boyle, president of the United 
Mine Workers, to agree to a “cease-fire, be- 
cause the campaign is helping no one ana 
hurting only the coal industry.” 

Cong. Hosmer warned: “But if Mr. Boyle 
wants to continue this fight, I can escalate it 
right up to the top of coal’s ugly, smoke- 
belching, air-polluting and radiation-spewing 
smokestocks.” 

Experts are of the opinion that the growth 
of nuclear plants will not put coal out of 
business, because the country’s future needs 
for energy are so fantastic that both coal 
and nuclear power will be needed to fully 
meet them. 

However, competition from nuclear energy 
has had two effects on the coal industry: 

The coal industry’s expansion can hardly 
be on the scale it would like it to be. 

The competition is forcing the industry to 
keep down the price of coal. One estimate is 
that this competition has saved the con- 
sumer $1 billion a year for the past 10 years 
in coal prices. 

Coal’s opposition to nuclear energy has 
failed to slow down the construction of re- 
actors. Only in one case has it been able to 
prevent the building of a reactor, Public 
reaction in Ravenswood, N.Y., was so strong 
against reactors that the local power com- 
pany felt compelled to withdraw its applica- 
tion to build one, 

Elsewhere the building of reactors is pro- 
ceeding at a fast pace. It has become the “in” 
thing with power companies, because the 
major builders of electrical generating sys- 
tems are backlogged with orders for nuclear- 
fueled systems, which are now in greater 
demand than conventional fossil-fueled 
systems. 

There are 14 nuclear power plants in oper- 
ation in the country today, 10 under con- 
struction, 31 in the planning stage for which 
sites have been selected, and 10 in the pre- 
site planning stage. Their capacity is equal 
to more than 10 percent of the generating 
capacity of existing conventional plants. 

Proponents of nuclear energy answer coal's 
charges this way: 

A nuclear power reactor is not a bomb, 
and will not explode like a bomb. 

“In a bomb, the nuclear material is almost 
pure, highly fissionable. In a civilian power 
reactor the nuclear fuel is always in the form 
of a chemical compound or alloy totally un- 
suitable for use in a bomb,“ said Dr. Joseph 
Lieberman, assistant director of nuclear 
safety. 

“The charge of federal subsidy is unten- 
able, because not since 1963 has any of the 
light water reactors ordered by the utilities 
been federally subscribed,” said Sen. John 
Pastore, another member of Congressional 
Committee. 

The Power Plant scheduled for Denver in 
the coming years will indeed be federally 
subscribed to the extent of several million 
dollars, “but that will be because of its ex- 
perimental nature,” an AEC spokesman said. 

“In all our history, the government has 
been subscribing up and coming industries,” 
Lieberman said. “It gave the railroads money 
to extend beyond the Mississippi, it sub- 
scribed research on the Supersonic Airplane, 
and now the federal government alone is 
carrying out research on the hypersonic air- 
plane, the results of which will be turned 
over to private industry. 

“And, lastly, it must not be overlooked 
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that plenty of research in coal mining and 
coal usage is done with federal money.” 

The shortage of uranium is recognized, but 
the recent invention of the breeder reactor 
(a reactor which produces its own fuel) has 
minimized this need for the foreseeable 
future. 

It is acknowledged that the nation’s coal 
reserves are enough to meet requirements for 
the next 1,500 years “at the present rate” of 
consumption, but the smog and pollution 
problem that will arise with increased use 
of coal to meet “all” the needs is con- 
sidered staggering. 

“There is no alternative to smog and air 
pollution but the installation of nuclear 
plants that don’t pollute the atmosphere,” 
Cong. Hosmer stated. 

Reactors discharge heated water into the 
rivers and seas, but the harmful effect this 
can have on marine life is not fully proved. 

“I won't call this discharge thermal pollu- 
tion, but thermal enrichment, because in 
many cases the warm water has led to an in- 
crease in marine life,” Cong. Hosmer said. 

Goodman's figures on nuclear fatalities are 
challenged. It was found that of the 400 fa- 
talities listed by him, only seven were caused 
by radiation. The others were industrial fatal- 
ities, or deaths at foreign nuclear plants. 

“Safety requirements for reactors are the 
most strict of any agency,” according to Con- 
gressional Committee officials. 

They point to the fact that the AEC and 
its contractors have won the National Safety 
Council’s Award of Honor during four years; 
the AEC has won the President’s Award for 
Safety Among Federal Employees for the same 
number of years, and that the AEC’s accident 
rate is one-third of the nation’s industrial 
average over the past 23 years. 

“The success of AEC’s safety program is 
nothing short of extraordinary,” said Howard 
Pyle, president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. “The records show that the AEC and 
its centers compare with the safest in all 
industries.” 

Chancey Starr, president of Atomic Inter- 
national, put it in a different way: “The 
safety requirements are so strict, and the 
chance of an explosion are so remote that 
they can be likened to a jet plane falling upon 
the Rose Bowl when a major game is in prog- 
ress. Certainly, if that happens we would 
neither give up football nor flying 

Coal’s weakest point, of course, is the air 
pollution that it causes. And it is generally 
recognized that the only answer to the prob- 
lem is the introduction of smoke-free reac- 
tors for producing electricity and driving the 
wheels of industry. 

Coal’s other weak point is that it produces 
refuse banks that are not only an eyesore, but 
portions of which are always on fire. These 
banks, in some instances, are as much as 800 
feet high and a mile long. Not only do they 
take up a lot of space, but they also cave in, 
providing additional hazard to life and 
property. 

Concluded Sen. Pastore: “Between now and 
the year 2000, this nation is going to have to 
build the equivalent of seven additional pow- 
er systems of the size that is now serving the 
American people. 

“To meet this tremendous surge we will 
have need for increasing amounts of all forms 
of fuels—coal, oll, gas, hydro and nuclear. 
The suppliers of fossil fuels will be hard- 
pressed to meet the ever-increasing demands 
that will be placed upon them.” 

The conclusion: development of all forms 
of fuels, according to the Congressional Com- 
mittee. 


THE COMMUNIST CALL FOR AN IN- 
TERNATIONAL STUDENT STRIKE: 
1968 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
31, 1967, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities released its well- 
documented and timely report on the 
“Communist Origin and Manipulation of 
Vietnam Week, April 8-15, 1967.” 

This report gave valuable insight into 
the reasons why a planned nationwide 
student strike for the spring of 1967 never 
happened. Extensive planning and orga- 
nization for the 1967 student strike fell 
by the wayside when dissident leftist ele- 
ments withdrew their support in the crit- 
ical months of organizing. In place of the 
strike, the Spring Mobilization Commit- 
tee—now National Mobilization Commit- 
tee—and the Student Mobilization Com- 
mittee—SMC—engineered and staged 
simultaneous demonstrations in New 
York City and San Francisco on April 
15, 1967. A week of campus anti-Vietnam 
war demonstrations prior to last April 15 
was but an ugly prelude to the mass 
demonstrations on either coast. 

At the culmination of Vietnam Week 
last year, the American citizen was left 
stunned. Indelibly stamped on his mind 
were the front page photos of his coun- 
try’s beloved flag being burned in New 
York City. Other photographs of the 
demonstration showed an unruly mob 
waving flags of the Vietcong and raising 
large portraits of Ho Chi Minh. 

Broadcasts of the demonstrations 
picked out the shrill voices raised in vilifi- 
cation of the American Government and 
even in denouncement of America’s sons 


in service to their country. On April 15, 


1967, demonstrations were clearly staged 
in defiance of the determination of our 
people to help resist Communist aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia. Those hysterical 
voices which screamed out over loud- 
speakers in eulogy of the Communist ag- 
gressor will not soon be forgotten by any 
decent American. 

What began as a “massive protest dem- 
onstration against U.S. Government pol- 
icy” in Vietnam, was skillfully maneu- 
vered into a carnival of unmistakable 
support for a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam, 

THE ABORTIVE 1967 “STRIKE” PROPOSAL 

In the chain of events which led to the 
ultimate demonstrations last year in New 
York and San Francisco, the Communist 
Party—CPUSA—and the Communist-or- 
ganized and controlled W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs of America—DCA—were the driv- 
ing forces behind the plan to hold a na- 
tionwide student strike in sympathy with 
the Vietcong and the Communist North 
Vietnamese.* 

Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil, daughter 
of chief CPUSA theoretician, Herbert 
Aptheker, and herself a dedicated party 
functionary and CPUSA national com- 
mittee member, promoted the student 
strike idea—almost singlehandedly—for 


Communist Origin and Manipulation of 
Vietnam Week (April 8-15, 1967), Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 31, 1967, 
page 53. 
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more than a year. Factionalism among 
the several Communist, splinter, new left 
and “peace” groups—coupled with a se- 
ries of individual power plays for the 
claim of leadership of the proposed stu- 
dent strike movement—proved nearly 
too much for the newly formed United 
Front to overcome. 

However, a coalition of veteran Com- 
munist organizers, “peace” agitators, and 
special interest promoters, took control 
of the base of the strike movement and 
manipulated it into what was to become 
the notorious Vietnam Week demonstra- 
tions which took place throughout the 
country.* 

The Trotskyist Communist Socialist 
Workers Party—SwP—eventually solid- 
ified their hold on the key administra- 
tive posts of the spring and students 
mobilization groups, and according to 
the leader of a rival Communist organi- 
zation, the SWP shared this leadership 
with what they called the revisionist 
Communist Party, the CPUSA.“ 

As I reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp of May 8, 1967, the Communists 
had hoped to salvage the plans for a 
nationwide student strike last year in 
conjunction with their Vietnam Week 
activities. Despite extensive efforts to- 
ward this end, as many will remember, 
not one college, university, or high 
school responded to the Communist call 
for nationwide student strike. 

The student strike idea, as I men- 
tioned, had been vetoed by influential 
elements within the new left; not be- 
cause of the comfort the strike would 
have given the North Vietnamese enemy; 
not because it had been rightfully found 
to be morally wrong; but because it was 
considered that it “was not realistic” at 
that time.‘ 

In the review of why the nationwide 
student strike was dropped in favor of 
broad based Vietnam Week demonstra- 
tions, we must consider the position and 
influence of the largest of the new left 
groups, the Students for a Democratic 
Society—SDS. 

In July of 1966, Bettina Aptheker ar- 
ranged for her arguments for the student 
strike to be published and distributed to 
the SDS National Administration Com- 
mittee. The SDS-NAC went on record as 
opposed to the idea, and several posi- 
tion papers on the strike issue were 
widely distributed to the SDS chapters. 
SDS consensus was that they had always 
wound up furnishing “the bodies” but 
not the leadership for somebody else’s 
demonstration. SDS leaders at the De- 
cember 1967 Chicago strike conference 


The early organization of the student 
strike group was under the diversified leader- 
ship of the younger members of the SDS, 
Chicago Peace Council, Committees to End 
the War in Vietnam, U.S. National Student 
Association, and other student and “peace” 
groups which can generally be considered as 
part of the new left. After the 1967 Chicago 
Strike Conference, hard core Communist ele- 
ments emerged from the November 8 Mobili- 
zation Committee (Cleveland) and formed 
the Spring Mobilization Committee. Ibid, 
pages 33-37. 

3 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 113, pt. 9, 
p. 11963. 

*See pages 37-42, Communist Origin and 
Manipulation of Vietnam Week, op. cit, 
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said they felt they were being “used” 
by the strike organizers. It was also evi- 
dent that SDS coveted the leadership 
of the strike movement and when it be- 
came apparent that hard core Commu- 
nist organizers would not even share the 
leadership with SDS, the leaders of the 
new left group quietly bowed out. With- 
out the prospect of “bodies” from SDS, 
the Communists merely shelved the idea 
for 1 year. 
W.E.B. DU BOIS CLUBS (DCA) 


Almost to the day, 1 year later, the 
strike proposal was taken off the shelf 
by the Communist Party, U.S.A., dusted, 
and offered again as new merchandise. 

On January 6, 1968, the New York area 
Du Bois Clubs held a meeting to approve 
the international student strike. The 
meeting was chaired by CPUSA national 
committeman, Robert Heisler, who pre- 
sented a position paper on the strike 
from the DCA national committee. 

The elements of the DCA position were 
essentially a rerun of Bettina Aptheker’s 
dream: resurrecting the old Communist- 
led 1936 student strike which took place 
during the Oxford pledge days. 

Some of us here today are old enough 
to remember the date, April 22, 1936, 
when a half million college students had 
an antiwar strike led by a Communist 
united front under the auspices of the 
American Student Union. Thousands of 
misguided American students about this 
same time had signed what was termed 
the “Oxford pledge” which stated in 
part: 

We will support no war undertaken by the 
U.S. Government. 


Oddly enough, most of those students 
who signed the “pledge” fought and even 
died for their country when the time 
came. 

The DCA national committee forecast 
the possibility of getting 10 percent—or 
approximately 600,000—of this Nation’s 
college students to participate in the 
1-day strike as a protest against: the 
Vietnam war, racism, “imperialism,” * 
defense research programs in universi- 
ties, campus complicity with Armed 
Forces recruiters, CIA recruiters, and 
Dow Chemical Co., representatives seek- 
ing potential employees from graduating 
students. 

The New York area Du Bois Clubs 
unanimously resolved to wholeheartedly 
support Bettina Aptheker’s “strike” pro- 
posal for the second year in a row. 

These same clubs gave approval of: 
First, working for a broad grouping of 
delegates to the Chicago strike confer- 
ence—to include students from all walks 
of campus society. Second, making the 
strike a combined student-faculty affair. 
Third, extending participation in the 
strike to include even high school 


Ihe world Communist movement has 
branded present U.S. foreign policy—partic- 
ularly in South Korea and South Vietnam— 
as “imperialistic.” In Communist propaganda 
“imperialism” is a term of opprobrium as ap- 
plied almost exclusively to the United States. 
Throughout the free world it is generally 
accepted that the past and present policy of 
the U.S.S.R. most historically resembles the 
definition of “imperialism” in its total dom- 
ination of the majority of nations under 
communist rule. 
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students and teachers. Fourth, setting 
up a propaganda-literature table at the 
Chicago strike conference and having it 
well stocked with partyline propaganda 
of the Communist Party. Fifth, de- 
manding that the issue of the Vietnam 
war be fused with the “racial issue” in 
promoting the international student 
strike. 
MOBILIZATION: IN THE MEANTIME 


In its 1 year of existence, the Student 
Mobilization Committee has asserted it- 
self in the leadership role of mobiliza- 
tion against the war in Vietnam.” The 
SMC has sent reams of propaganda to 
its members and potential supporters 
promoting the October 20 antidraft dis- 
turbances in Oakland, Calif., and the 
October 21 confrontation at the Pen- 
tagon, Additionally, the mobilization 
group proclaimed that it was coordi- 
nating a week of national protest against 
the draft and the war, December 4-8, 
1967.” 

On May 13 and 14, 1967, the SMC held 
a strike conference in Chicago which 
was attended by a claimed 500 to 600. 
This early conference went almost un- 
noticed by the public; and in terms of 
purpose was a complete failure as no 
decision on the strike was reached. 

A December 1967 issue of the Student 
Mobilizer, official publication of the 
Student Mobilization Committee, told of 
initial plans for a possible international 
student strike for the spring of 1968, 
and described a planned January 1968 
strike conference in Chicago to talk it 
over. 

In early January, the SMC sent a flyer 
to its mailing list. The flyer was titled 
“Call to a National Student Antiwar 
Conference,” and in smaller type be- 
neath, To Discuss an International Stu- 
dent Strike in the Spring.” 

The conference was set for January 27, 
28, and 29, 1968, at the University of 
Chicago. 

In addition to a request for contribu- 
tions and/or more information on the 
conference, the SMC described itself in 
the following words: 

The Student Mobilization Committee is 
the broad coalition of student and youth 
groups on over 600 campuses which organized 
Vietnam Week April 8-15, student participa- 
tion in the October 21st [Pentagon] Con- 
frontation in Washington, and called for 
Stop the Draft Week, Dec. 4th to sth.“ 


On January 19, 1968, the SMC sent a 
letter to all conference participants along 
with a proposed agenda. 

The letter stated that students from 30 
States had “written us that they will be 
present.” 

The letter added: 


Among questions to be discussed are a 
proposed international student strike, and 


possible action at the Democratic national 
convention in August [1968]. 


James Forman, international secretary 
and a ranking member on the central 
committee of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee—SNCC—and 
Arthur Kinoy, the attorney who was for- 
cibly ejected from a congressional com- 


‘Undated flyer of the Student Mobiliza- 
tion Committee received in early January, 
1968. 
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mittee hearing, were billed as the key 
speakers for the Chicago conference.’ 
Kinoy was subsequently convicted on a 
charge of disorderly conduct for his dis- 
turbance during hearings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
August 1966. 


THE CHICAGO STRIKE CONFERENCE 


The east and west coast Communist 
Party newspapers, the Worker and Peo- 
ple’s World, respectively, gave generous 
coverage to the mobilization conference 
group. 

In its January 2, 1968, issue, People’s 
World stated: 

An estimated 1,000 students from over 30 
states are scheduled to meet on the Univer- 
sity of Chicago campus this weekend, 

Members of the Student Mobilization Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam, sponsors 
of the gathering, say it will be the largest 
student anti-war conference since the start 
of U.S. aggression in Southeast Asia. 


The 1968 strike conference was to be 
plagued with diverse organizational and 
special interest infighting for leadership 
positions and priority of issues. 

SNCC and SDS, while organization- 
ally committed to the student strike issue, 
were typically undecided as to their tac- 
tical approach to the strike at the outset 
of the Chicago strike conference. 

The DuBois Clubs “raised $1,000 to 
send a busload of black and Puerto Rican 
youth to the conferenee.” * 

People’s World also reported that: 

Larry Konner of the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs 
said his organization supported the strike“ 


Of course, the strike was the brainchild 
of DCA’s own Bettina Aptheker in the 
first place. As an example of understate- 
ment, the DCA has had printed and 
widely distributed a 10-page pamphlet 
entitled “For a Student Strike—An Im- 
modest Proposal.” The DuBois Clubs doc- 
ument covers the arguments for and 
against an international student strike 
from A to Z in an attempt to head off any 
organizational differences which served 
to kill the strike in April 1967. The Du- 
Bois Clubs proposal especially courted 
the participation of the SDS, and stated: 

We believe that the SDS proposal for “Ten 
Days That Shook The Empire,” to be held 
in April, should be seen as consistent with a 
Strike and not in opposition to it. 


In its preconference coverage, the 
Worker stated that the strike “backers 
this time feel that events have made such 
a strike not only feasible, but desirable” 
and added: 


The international aspect of the strike adds 
greatly to its value. 


And: 
Action initiated by U.S. students will be 


the focus for actions by students all over 
the world. 


On the international aspects of the 
strike, the Worker continued: 

Students in Western Europe, Japan, the 
socialist countries, and the so-called third 


world countries are expected to strike their 
schools the same day. 


Letter and conference agenda dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1968 on the letterhead of the Stu- 
dent Mobilization Committee. Letter opens 
“Dear Friends” and is signed “the staff.” 

2 i lala World, January 27, 1968, page 12. 

d. 
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In the February 4, 1968 issue of the 
Worker, the official name of the strike 
was printed in bold type “Students’ Anti- 
War, Anti-Racist Strike April 26, 1968.” 

The Communist Party paper went on 
to give extensive coverage of the strike 
conference and stated proudly that the 
attendance was “almost 1,000 students 
from U.S. colleges and high schools.” 

The independent Communist weekly 
newspaper Guardian—formerly National 
Guardian—of February 10, 1968, noted 
that there were precisely 679 regis- 
trants at the Chicago strike conference, 
and: 

The most disappointing aspect of the con- 
ference was its failure to draw significant 
numbers of new, unaffiliated students. 


Prior to the first plenary session of 
the strike conference a black caucus 
was formed and officers were chosen. 
John Wilson, SNCC’s antidraft coordi- 
nator, was elected chairman of the new 
“National Black Anti-War, Anti-Draft 
Union—NBAWADU.” 

NBAWADU then issued its own call for 
an international student strike stating: 

The 26th day of April [1968] has been set 
aside . . . as a day for all students through- 
out the Third World to join the black stu- 
dents of the United States in an Interna- 
tional Student Strike.” 


Bettina Aptheker, the CPUSA’s top 
youth agitator, took the podium after 
the strike proposal was endorsed and 
proposed an international strike against 
the Vietnam war, racial oppression, and 
the draft. 

Robert Heisler, aforementioned CPUSA 
official and education director for the 
DuBois Clubs, called for the mobiliza- 
tion to aid in defense of the five Texas 
Southern University students who are 
being tried for murder of a policeman 
in connection with the May 16-17, 1967, 
student riots there. 

SDS, whose numbers comprised about 
one-fifth of the total attendance, felt 
that their membership could take part 
in the 1-day student strike as a part of 
their 10 days to shake the empire cam- 
paign, April 21-30, 1968." 

Lawyer Arthur Kinoy addressed the 
mobilization gathering and verbally 
painted the false picture of a gigantic 
wave of repression on the part of the 
Federal Government aimed at stifling 
antiwar groups and individuals. 

Gwendolyn Patton, formerly southern 
regional director of the U.S. National 
Student Association—USNSA—and:> new 
NBAWADU national secretary, joined 
with Linda Morse—nee Dannenberg—to 
hold a press conference to announce the 
strike and say that NBAWADU was “lay- 
ing the groundwork for a power base in 
the black community to fight against 
— war, the draft, and U.S. imperial- 

m.“ 1 


1% The Militant, February 5, 1968, page 2. 

“This is a paraphrase of the title of John 
Reed's book on the Communist revolution in 
Russia, “Ten Days That Shook the World.” 

“This statement is Indicative of the cur- 
rent communist ideology which views the 
“oppressed” peoples of the free world as 
belonging to a “Third 
World” force which will rise up and replace 
existing non-Communist governments in the 
years ahead. 

“Anti-impcrialism” is the theme of this 


“revolutionaries” 
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COMMUNIST MOBILIZATION PERSONNEL 


The mobilization this year exhibits 
principally the same individual Commu- 
nist leadership that masterminded and 
engineered the Vietnam Week demon- 
strations of April 8-15, 1967. 

Included among the names of those 
Communists who work openly in the 
front ranks of the mobilization are: Bet- 
tina Aptheker, Phyllis Kalb, Kipp Daw- 
son, and Alex Chernowitz. 

Already Bettina Aptheker, a CPUSA 
official has asserted herself in the role 
of titular head of the Mobilization. 

Phyllis Kalb, publicly identified Com- 
munist youth leader, is a national co- 
ordinator of the SMC. 

Kipp Dawson, who was a prominent 
leader of the Spring Mobilization Com- 
mittee last year, is listed as a national 
coordinator for the student group this 
year. Miss Dawson is a publicly identified 
member of the Young Socialist Alliance, 
youth arm of the Socialist Workers 
Party. 

Alex Chernowitz, one of the mobiliza- 
tions’ national coordinators, has been 
previously identified as chairman of the 
City College of New York chapter of 
Youth Against War and Fascism— 
YAWF—and a member of the editorial 
staff.of Partisan, a YAWF publication. 
YAWF is the youth affiliate of the Trot- 
skyist-Splinter Workers World Party. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION 


Organizations reported to have had 
representatives present at the Chicago 
student strike conference, include:“ 

Students for a Democratic Society, 
which J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, described as working “constantly 
in furtherance of the aims and objec- 
tives of the Communist Party throughout 
the Nation”; 

University Christian Movement; 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, whose immediate past chairman 
has called for the overthrow of the pres- 
ent Government and the start of “the real 
revolution” in the United States; 

Young Socialist Alliance: Youth affili- 
ate of the Socialist Workers Party; 

W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America: 
Communist-organized, Marxist-oriented 
youth group whose aims and objectives 
parallel those of the CPUSA; 

Youth Against War and Fascism: 
Youth affiliate of the Trotskyist-splinter 
Workers World Party; 

Southern Student Organizing Commit- 
tee: The “white counterpart” to SNCC; 

Veterans for Peace in Vietnam: A 
group which has been publicly charac- 
terized as a “straight Communist Party 
operation” and among whose leadership 
ae identified Communist Party mem- 

rs; 

Socialist Workers Party: An avowedly 
Trotskyist Communist group working for 
the overthrow of the present U.S. Gov- 
ernment; 


current ideological approach which is being 
fostered by the recently-formed Tri-Conti- 
nental Information Center, headquartered in 
New York City. This center, whose sponsors 
include identified Communists, sees itself 
as being founded to help counteract the role 
of the U.S. espionage network.” The tri-con- 
tinental comprises the land masses of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

“The Militant, February 5, 1968, page 1. 
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Resistance: A radical antidraft orga- 
nization whose leadership has been 
known to support Communist objectives; 

Communist Party, U.S.A.: A Soviet- 
directed and Soviet-supported organized 
Communist movement in the United 
States; 

Committee for Nonviolent Action— 


(CNVA): A radical “pacifist” orga- 
nization; 

War Resisters League: A pacifist 
group; 


Harlem Black Anti-Draft Union: A 
New York City-based organization of 
Negro antidraft agitators; and 

Progressive Labor Party: A radical 
Peking-oriented, Communist-splinter or- 
ganization which “aggressively and mili- 
tantly strives to develop followers for its 
goal, a socialist United States based on 
Marxist-Leninist principles.” 


NATIONAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE 


While a certain amount of organiza- 
tional overlap was in evidence prior to 
the Vietnam Week demonstrations in 
April 1967, it is generally accepted 
throughout the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity that the Student Mobilization 
Committee was primarily responsible 
for coordinating the demonstrations and 
disruptive activities which took place on 
the college campuses and at the Federal 
buildings in several cities throughout the 
Nation. 

The National Mobilization Committee, 
an organization of older and more ex- 
perienced “agitators” and special-interest 
promoters who are very closely allied 
with the SMC, are credited with the 
planning and engineering of the April 15, 
1967, antiwar, pro-North Vietnam 
demonstrations in New York City and 
San Francisco. 

The National Mobilization Commit- 
tee—formerly Spring Mobilization Com- 
mittee—is headquartered at 5 Beekman 
Street in New York City and has, in the 
past, maintained west coast office at 55 
Colton Street in San Francisco. 

A letterhead bulletin for the National 
Mobilization Committee—received Feb- 
ruary 25, 1968, lists its officers, as 
follows: 

Chairman, Dave Dellinger (Dellinger was 
quoted in a Washington newspaper as ad- 
mitting to being a Communist—but not of 
the Soviet variety.) 

National Director, Rev. James Bevel (Bevel 
is a former aide to Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. “on loan” to the mobilization.) 

National Coordination, Prof. Robert Green- 
blatt ( a leader of the Inter-University Com- 
mittee for Debate on Foreign Policy (IUC).) 

Co-chairmen: Rev. Ralph Abernathy, Al 
Evanoff, Prof. Donald Kalish, Sidney Lens, 
Lincoln Lynch, Prof. Sidney Peck, Rt. Rev. 
Charles O. Rice, Cleveland Robinson, Dagmar 
Wilson. 


Quoting from the National Mobiliza- 
tion Committee bulletin: 


The price for America’s arrogance and in- 
humanity is being paid by the dead and 
wounded in Vietnam, the poor and oppresses 
[sic] in our ghettos at home, the children 
in our congested schools, and the countless 
others in our society who are being neglected 
or sacrificed so long as war continues. The 
total effect of these policies is that we have 
become a warmaking society. 

Opposition and open resistance to the 
American aggression in Vietnam is growing. 
It is imperative that this opposition be kept 
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visible in all its depth and diversity. (Em- 
phasis in original) 


In the next page and one-half of its 
bulletin, the National Mobilization Com- 
mittee calls upon all American citizens to 
support the SDS “10 days” of protest 
and resistance—April 21-30, 1968. The 
National Mobilization Committee also 
calls for support of the “international 
student strike on April 26, 1968,” and 
the day of “international mass actions” 
on April 27, 1968. 

The National Mobilization Committee 
asks each locality to work out its own for- 
mat for the 10-day period and notify 
them of their plans. 

The committee bulletin even suggests 
targets for visible opposition by stating: 

The Symbols and machinery of war, vio- 
lence and oppression are all around us draft 
boards, napalm plants, air plane and arma- 
ment factories military installations, repres- 
sive police departments, etc. [sic.] 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT MOBILIZATION 
COMMITTEE 

The Student Mobilization Committee 
has even extended its efforts to recruit 
more bodies for its student strike down 
to the impressionable high school stu- 
dent level. 

A handbill distributed to various high 
schools in the New York City area ex- 
horts younger students to: 

Strike! Oppose the war that kills your 
fathers and brothers! ! Oppose the school 
administration that teaches that the killing 
of over a million Vietnamese in a racist war 
is legal! ! Oppose the drafting of our friends 
and brothers, to die in a war we didn’t 
start!!! High School Students! Leave your 
schools for one day to protest the war, the 
draft, and racial oppression! 


The address and telephone number of 
the High School Student Mobilization 
Committee on the handbill is identical to 
the Student Mobilization Committee in 
New York City. 


STUDENT STRIKE—DIVERGENTS VIEWS 


As one might expect, the various Com- 
munist elements within the mobilization 
were not without their differences as to 
the theme of the strike—or whether 
there should be any strike at all. 

In the continuation of infighting, 
the Progressive Labor Party—PLP— 
“launched a direct attack both on the 
Student Mobilization Committee and the 
proposed student strike.” PLP exhorted 
strike conference delegates at the plen- 
ary session to “vote against the student 
strike and to dissolve the SMC.“ “ It 
should be explained that the Progressive 
Labor Party are proponents of violent 
revolution as opposed to disruptive re- 
sistance. The student strike is classified 
as disruptive resistance. 

However, the two largest domestic 
Communist organizations and their re- 
spective youth adjuncts—CPUSA-DCA 
and SWP-YSA—both proponents of the 
strike proposal—were reported in the 
Communist press to have resolved their 
tactical differences regarding the stu- 
dent strike and preserve the always shaky 
United Front. 

The CPUSA, desirous of the oppor- 
tunity for a continued fusing of the anti- 
war and racial issues as a dual central 


u National Guardian, February 10, 1968, 
page 4. 
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theme for the strike, met head on with 
the Trotskyists at the “final plenary ses- 
sion of the conference.” 

The SWP-YSA “opposed the CP con- 
cept of turning the movement into a 
‘peace and freedom’ organization,” and 
preferred to maintain a single central 
“antiwar” theme. 

The CPUSA outmaneuvered their 
Trotskyist opposition by handing the 
black caucus—NBAWADU—50 percent 
of the conference voting power.“ 

The SWP’s official publication, the 
Militant, states: 

This was the same gimmick the CP sup- 
ported at the National Conference for New 
Politics Convention last fall.” 19 

THE SDS POSITION 


At the time the call to the Chicago 
strike conference had been issued in De- 
cember 1967, the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, largest of the new left 
student organizations, was already waist 
deep in its own plan for a campaign of 
coordinated disturbances throughout the 
Nation. The SDS militants have desig- 
nated their disruptive campaign: Ten 
Days To Shake the Empire.” 

The SDS “10 days” venture, April 21- 
30, 1968, will feature, primarily, “re- 
sistance” ” aimed at draft boards, Army 
induction centers and campus industrial 
and military recruiters. 

C. Clark Kissinger, former SDS na- 
tional secretary,“ and representative of 
the national leadership faction within 
SDS, was chairman of the Chicago stu- 
dent strike conference in January 1968. 
Kissinger’s opening minute of silent 
tribute to the memory of Ernesto Che 
Guevara, the Castroite revolutionary, is 
indicative of that group of SDS national 
officers who wished to link “anti-im- 
perialism” to the “antiwar movement” 
on a permanent basis. Their advocacy is 
“disruption and obstruction by whatever 
means necessary.“ 

Regional SDS leaders, on the other 
hand, are typified by those member or- 
ganizers who work more closely with the 
campus chapters and comprise a very 
vocal second faction within the SDS su- 
perstructure.” This faction sees the cur- 
rent SDS strategy of head-on physical 
clashes with established authority as a 
“winless strategy” which has the effect 
of further isolating campus SDS mem- 
bers from the majority of responsible 
students. These regional leaders feel that 
“a mass anti-imperialist student move- 
ment” must be built on U.S. campuses; 
and further, that: 

Strong ties between workers and students 
is absolutely essential for victory. 


* The Militant, February 5, 1968, page 4. 

1 Ibid. 

* New Left Notes, November 13, 1967. (SDS 
Official Publication.) 

18 1964-65. 

* Article: Institutional Resistance,” by 
Carl Davidson, New Left Notes, November 13, 
1967. (SDS Official Publication.) 

While SDS has long prided itself on the 
announced “autonomy” of its campus chap- 
ters, it has, in the past year, despite faction- 
alism, moved ever nearer toward ultimate 
total control of chapters by the National 
Council. 

u The December National Council—A 
Different View,” by Alan Spector, Debbie Le- 
venson and Stuart Rose, New Left Notes, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1968. (SDS Official Publication.) 
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The Communist press reported that the 
“70 SDS members at the Student Mobi- 
lization Conference in Chicago felt the 
strike proposal will fit in effectively with 
their plans.” * 

In a letter to the Washington Free 
Press, a Washington, DC-based “under- 
ground” newspaper, the SDS top three— 
Mike Spiegel, national secretary; Bob 
Pardun, educational secretary; and Carl 
Davidson, interorganizational secre- 
tary—stated: 

The National Office [of SDS] will have to 


coordinate the proposed Student Strike and 
Weeks of Resistance in the spring. 


As of this date, it appears that the 
larger university SDS chapters will par- 
ticipate—however reluctantly—in the 
April 26 student strike, especially in the 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles- 
San Francisco areas. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The proposal for the April 26, 1968, 
“students’ antiwar, antiracist strike” 
was originated, promoted and consoli- 
dated by Communists. 

Likewise, the Chicago strike confer- 
ence—January 27, 28, 29, 1968—which 
voted to hold the student strike this 
spring was controlled and dominated by 
the Communist Party and W.E.B. Du- 
Bois Clubs on the one hand, and the 
Socialist Workers Party-Young Social- 
ist Alliance on the other hand. 

The Communist Party effectively as- 
sured the adoption of the “strike” pro- 
posal at the Chicago conference by first, 
assisting in the creation of the National 
Black Anti-War, Anti-Draft Union— 
NBAWADU; and second, allotting this 
group of black militant extremists an un- 
precedented 50 percent of the total vot- 
ing power of the conference. 

The machinery of the Student Mobi- 
lization Committee has been kept intact 
over the past year, apparently for the ex- 
press purpose of engineering a massive 
and well-publicized student strike in the 
spring of 1968. 

The student strike and mass actions 
day— April 27, 1968—will be the Com- 
munist- run vehicles of irresponsible dis- 
sent and internal disruption within the 
United States. This dissent and disrup- 
tion is designed to benefit the North 
Vietnamese enemy and the world Com- 
munist movement in general by under- 
mining public support of the present U.S. 
policy of resisting Communist aggression 
in South Vietnam. 

Communist organizations, the Com- 
munist press, Communist fronts and in- 
dividual Communists have drawn to- 
gether under the banner of the Student 
Mobilization Committee in a united front. 
The primary objective of this united 
front is to defeat American determina- 
tion of continued support for U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. As secondary objectives, this 
united front hopes to, first, depict the 
U.S. Government as “imperialistic” in its 
policy of assisting nations which are 
presently opposing Communist aggres- 
sion throughout the world; and second, 
to exploit the current racial tensions in 
the United States by blaming continuing 
ghetto problems on the diversion of pov- 
erty funds in order to fight Communist 


* The Worker, February 4, 1968, page 12. 
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aggression in Southeast Asia and else- 
where. 

If the Communists are successful in in- 
ducing a significant number of college 
and high school students to strike on 
April 26, 1968, and to partake in the mass 
disruptive actions on April 27, 1968—for 
whatever reasons—the international 
Communist propaganda network will use 
this incident to attempt to: First, create 
widespread public demand for reversal 
of present U.S. foreign policy; second, 
propagandistically give aid and comfort 
to Communists everywhere in the world 
Communist movement, but particularly 
in Vietnam; and, third, further dampen 
the resolve of America’s allies who pres- 
ently support U.S. policy in Vietnam, and 
make the war effort appear solely “Amer- 
ica’s problem.” 


BILL INTRODUCED TO PROVIDE 
FULL GENERAL ACCOUNTING OF- 
FICE AUDIT OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years now, a dispute has con- 
tinued between the General Accounting 
Office and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, over the scope of GAO’s 
audit of FDIC. 

While to many of us, the law seems 
perfectly clear that the Congress in- 
tended that GAO audit the FDIC to the 
same extent that GAO audits the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the FDIC has refused access to 
bank examination reports. As a result, 
the GAO has been unable to advise the 
Congress as to the soundness and ade- 
quacy of the FDIC insurance fund, 

We in Congress have a tremendous 
responsibility to assure that the public’s 
deposits and savings in our insured 
banks are as safe as possible. Vigorous 
and competent examination by the 
Federal banking agencies is our first line 
of defense against bank failures which, 
unfortunately, are on the rise. In order 
to evaluate the adequacy and efficiency 
of FDIC bank examination procedures, 
as well as the adequacy of the insurance 
fund, unrestricted GAO access to all 
bank examination reports in FDIC's 
possession is necessary. All this was 
made clear on March 6 when Comp- 
troller General Staats testified before 
your Banking and Currency Committee 
as we started hearings on the adequacy 
of bank supervision. 

Thus, it appears that positive legisla- 
tion is required to clarify the state of the 
law as to audits of the FDIC. The bill, 
which I am introducing today for my- 
self, Representatives BARRETT, SULLIVAN, 
REUSS, GONZALEZ, MINISH, HANNA, 
GETTYS, ANNUNZIO, REES, BINGHAM, FINO, 
and WyLIE is quite simple and provides, 
among other things, that these examina- 
tion reports acquired by GAO shall be 
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kept confidential except pursuant to 
court order or action by the Congress. 

This bill, H.R. 16064 is very much in the 
public interest, and I foresee prompt ac- 
tion by your Banking Committee, Mr. 
Speaker, after we receive the views of 
8 Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 

on. 

The full text is as follows: 


H.R. 16064 


A bill to amend the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act with respect to the scope of the 
audit by the General Accounting Office 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (b) of section 17 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1827(b)) is 
amended by striking “financial”. 

(b) The third sentence of that subsection 
is amended by changing “in use by the Cor- 
poration, pertaining to its financial trans- 
actions” to read “used by the Corporation, 
including examination reports of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the Comptroller of the 
Currency relied on by the Corporation in 
making its examination, pertaining to its 
transactions”. 

(c) Section 17 of that Act (12 U.S.C. 1827) 
is amended by adding the following new 
subsection at the end: 

“(e) Any information obtained by the 
General Accounting Office pursuant to sub- 
section (b) that concerns the operation and 
financial status of an individual bank shall 
be confidential and may not be released by 
the General Accounting Office without prior 
approval of the Corporation except upon the 
order of a court of competent jurisdiction, 
or by direction of the Congress of the United 
States, or either House thereof, or any com- 
mittee of Congres or either House duly au- 
thorized.” 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the creden- 
tials, experience, and qualifications of 
various individuals to speak on Vietnam 
are paramount in a final evaluation of 
their pertinence, importance, and timing 
of their testimony. I know of no one more 
qualified to speak on American involve- 
ment in Vietnam than Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander in chief of Allied 
forces in Europe during World War II. 
commander of NATO blocking Com- 
munist aggression in Western Europe, 
and President of the United States for 
8 years. 

The following article contains the 
most recent statement by General Eisen- 
hower on our involvement in Vietnam. 
This article appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on March 16 and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and to the attention of every citizen of 
the United States: 

UNITED STATES SEEMS ON RIGHT TRACK IN 
VIETNAM, EISENHOWER SAYS 
Finding a solution to Vietnam is harder 


than it might be, former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower says, because “I don’t think 
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the American people really feel inspired to 
do anything.” 

At a news conference near Indio, Calif., 
Eisenhower said yesterday the United States 
appeared to be “on the right track” in its 
conduct of the war. 

“We are not trying to destroy North Viet- 
nam,” he said. What we are trying to do is 
make it too expensive for North Vietnam to 
try to dominate South Vietnam.” 

The ex-president met newsmen with Sen. 
Thomas H. Kuchel, R-Calif., who began a 
campaign for re-election this week. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


In other developments touching on the 
war: 

The Department of Defense reported more 
than 135,000 soldiers and 41,000 sailors have 
volunteered for duty in Vietnam since 1965. 
Neither the Air Force nor the Marine Corps 
keeps totals on Vietnam volunteers, the 
Pentagon said. 

But figures were available for all services 
on the numbers of men finishing tours in 
Vietnam who voluntarily extended six 
months or more in the 14-month period 
ending Dec. 31. 

Volunteers for extra Vietnam service in- 
cluded: Army, 27,736 enlisted men and 897 
Officers; Navy, 3,761 enlisted men, officer total 
unavailable; Air Force, 3,837 enlisted men, 
officer total unavailable; and Marines, 13,913 
enlisted men and 201 officers. 

Sen. Charles H. Percy, R-Ill., said direct 
negotiations for an end to the fighting will 
have to be conducted with the Viet Cong— 
not just the North Vietnamese, 


WOULD DEAL WITH VIET CONG 


“Even if the North Vietnamese did sign 
an armistice with us,” Percy said in an inter- 
view in Playboy Magazine, “the VC would 
carry on anyway, in my judgment, so we've 
got to deal with them.” 

Rep. Donald W. Riegle Jr., R-Mich., said 
the cost for each Viet Cong killed in 1967, 
in terms of U.S. military expenditures, was 
$234,000. American deaths per thousand of 
enemy killed reached 106.5—‘an erosion of 
the basic 10 to 1 ‘success ratio’ required to 
win a guerrilla war,” he said. 

A nonpartisan businessmen’s group call- 
ing itself Business Executives Move for Viet- 
nam Peace announced it was attempting to 
enlist the support of business executives all 
over the nation to oppose “the incredible 
obsession of a shrinking handful of men with 
à national mistake in Vietnam. 

Sixty-three percent of 33,934 Protestants 
responding to a poll conducted by denomi- 
national magazines said they disapproved of 
the way President Johnson is handling the 
war, but their sentiments seemed on the 
hawkish side. More than half said the United 
States should use any force short of nuclear 
weapons to achieve military victory, 


THE ONES WHO HAD ENOUGH 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
believe that any single voice can add 
much to the comment and counter-com- 
ment occasioned by the political develop- 
ments in the Democratic Party this last 
week. However, one feels about the tim- 
ing and the manner the latest con- 
tender, Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, en- 
tered the lists, there is no question 
concerning his right to do so. In fact, it 
speaks well for the system built on free- 
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dom of choice that the spectrum has 
been widened. 

What is needed, however, Mr. Speaker, 
is a sober note of caution, if not to those 
deafened by the call of power or the 
beck of personal ambition, at least to 
those who will play dominate roles in 
the selection processes from now through 
August. The so-called Vietnam war is- 
sue, which I believe is more accurately 
described as our Southeast Asia or Pa- 
cific community policy issue, can be very 
dangerously misinterpreted and very 
erroneously articulated to our people. 

We have those who equate this issue 
as simply a division between war and 
peace, an equation any thoughtful per- 
son would discard as an unworthy sim- 
plicitude; those who see the involvement 
as one to determine the future of one 
tiny nation—a nation yet to find its own 
identity. An experienced follower of 
world events would class such views as 
myopic. There are those who assess the 
struggle as a pure confrontation between 
communism and anticommunism. Any 
practical person would see this as a not- 
too-helpful, ideological abstraction of 
the pragmatic and real happening in- 
volving one-third of the population of 
the earth. 

The sobering facts about what power 
will dominate this important emerging 
area and what this will do in the 25-year 
period that lies immediately ahead are 
the facts that need to be grasped. 

The results of approaches suggested 
by any other candidate do not come to 
grips with these facts. Are our options 
widened or in fact narrowed by proposals 
being offered as alternatives to the pres- 
ent administration’s approach? Act with 
caution, my colleagues. I warn you that 
particularly the fuzzy proposal of Sen- 
ator KENNEDY will, in the long run, nar- 
row our options and seriously compro- 
mise and burden our future. 

Please take time to read and weigh 
the enclosed lead article from the Lon- 
don Economist. In my humble judgment 
the warnings, carefully stated, as to what 
could follow our capitulation to an easier 
road are soundly based. I do not take 
much comfort in pointing this out. Nor 
am I enthusiastic about our particular 
performance in Vietnam nor the clarity 
of our real objectives or policies in the 
Pacific community. I am not, because of 
this, ready to answer the call of the 
Lorelei and run the dangers lurking in 
the rocky shoals where facile, well-mean- 
ing obstructionists seek to lead us. 

America needs to keep its “cool” more 
than at any other time in history, Listen 
intently to the divergent views. Watch 
with great care the total picture of our 
world politics. Think deeply on the long- 
term results and fully explore ramifica- 
tions of what some candidates are sug- 
gesting. Do not expect that all problems 
must have quick solutions. Sometimes 
when events cannot be contained they 
will respond only to forces which are per- 
sistent, pervasive, and patient. There 
are people in this world who know and 
understand this and they are, at this 
time, your country’s enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, I include below the re- 
ferred to article from last week’s Econ- 
omist: 
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THE Ones WHo Hap ENOUGH 


General Giap has won half a battle, but 
he may have won the war. His demonstration 
of the communists’ strength in Vietnam has 
shaken the Americans and it has brought 
Senator Robert Kennedy to the brink of 
challenging President Johnson. Senator Ken- 
nedy’s calculation on Wednesday night was 
quite patent. If 42 per cent of the voters in 
the Democratic primary in New Ham 
think Senator McCarthy is right about Viet- 
nam, it is clear that many Americans have 
become very tired of this war. This is Giap’s 
doing. Two months ago in New Hampshire 
Senator McCarthy seemed unlikely to get 
more than 10 per cent or 15 per cent of the 
Democratic vote. 

The attack General Giap launched on Jan- 
uary 30th has failed to make a permanent 
lodgment in any of South Vietnam's towns. 
He has not yet attempted an assault on Khe 
Sanh or on any other position that the 
Americans hold in strength. But since Jan- 
uary 30th General Giap has trebled the 
weekly roll of American casualties, and he 
has trebled Senator McCarthy's vote. He has 
shown Senator Kennedy his chance. The last 
few weeks have struck at the heart of the 
matter: at the Americans’ willingness to go 
on paying this sort of price without a visible 
assurance that it will buy them victory in 
the reasonably near future. Senator Mc- 
Carthy's 42 per cent is the vote of decent 
and troubled people for whom Vietnam seems 
a far-away country on the margin of Amer- 
ica’s national interest: a country that is just 
not worth it. 

It is conceivable that Tuesday’s vote ex- 
aggerates the extent of the swing against 
the war. Some of that 42 per cent may have 
been Democrats who dislike President John- 
son as a man more than they dislike the 
Vietnam war. Others may have been Repub- 
licans and independents jumping into the 
Democratic primary for the pleasure of put- 
ting a boot into Mr. Johnson. Those are 
straws for Mr. Johnson to cling to. But it 
is more likely that the New Hampshire vote 
shows what the last six weeks have done to 
the self-confidence of people all over the 
United States. In that case there are only 
two things that can restore their confidence 
in Mr. Johnson’s conduct of the war. One Is 
for General Giap to risk a direct test of arms 
against a large American force, at Khe Sanh 
or elsewhere, and get beaten. The other is 
for the Americans and their allies to use 
some of the troops they have got clustered 
in and around the towns to reassert their 
control over some of the rural areas they 
have lost since January 30th. 

If the Americans can bring either of these 
things off they may find that public opinion 
at home will recover its confidence after all: 
the New Hampshire primary may go down 
in the record books as the wince before the 
gritting of the teeth. But if either of these 
things is to happen it will have to happen 
soon, and it will have to be done with the 
forces that General Westmoreland has avail- 
able to him now. The large reserves that 
General Westmoreland would like Mr. John- 
son to call up are unlikely to make much 
difference in Vietnam before the year’s end. 
That will be too late for Mr. Johnson. He 
may not get nominated by his party in 
August, and if he is nominated he will very 
likely not get elected in November, unless he 
can even the score with Giap this spring and 
summer. The New Hampshire voters have 
set the stopwatch: they have told him how 
long he has got. 

If the Americans in Vietnam cannot re- 
cover some of the ground lost since January, 
and do it soon, the presidential election will 
burst wide open. The anti-war vote collected 
by Senator McCarthy has now brought Sena- 
tor Kennedy to his moment of truth. It may 
be that, when he looks at it coldly, Senator 
Kennedy will draw back from a challenge to 
Mr. Johnson that could destroy both men 
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and put the Democrats out of power for half 
a generation. But Senator Kennedy, for all 
his qualities, is not his brother. His ambition 
and intellectual calculation may outrun his 
judgment. He will find it hard, having now 
gone back on his previous support for Mr. 
Johnson, to slide back into being a non- 
candidate again. It is not impossible that by 
the autumn the world may again be watching 
a Kennedy fighting a Nixon for the presi- 
dency. And this in turn will have its effect on 
Mr. Nixon's position. The swing against the 
war increases the chance that Governor 
Rockefeller will try to snatch the Repub- 
lican nomination away from him even at this 
late stage. To prevent this happening, Mr. 
Nixon will presumably feel obliged to modify 
his previous support for the war. 

This is what could happen in the United 
States. What will have happened in Vietnam, 
if the Americans cannot reassert themselves, 
is that they will find that General Giap has 
painted them into a corner. They will have 
been forced, by his superior generalship, into 
the “enclave strategy” that some armchair 
strategists last year were telling them to 
adopt of their own free will. Now that they 
are stuck in their enclaves the disadvantages 
of this strategy are painfully obvious. It 
leaves the communists free to strike wher- 
ever they want. It puts them within rocket 
range of many American airfields and supply 
dumps. It lets them press new recruits into 
service from the parts of the countryside the 
allies have abandoned. This is not a strategy 
that anyone in his right mind would choose. 
It is a defending general's nightmare. If the 
defenders cannot fight their way out of their 
enclaves by the summer they will either have 
to do it with a bigger army next year—but 
will the United States still have a President 
who is ready to go on fighting next year?— 
or negotiate from inside the noose. Mr. John- 
son might try to negotiate on those terms 
himself, But it is pretty clear what sort oi 
settlement that would produce. If negotia- 
tions take place as things stand now, with 
Giap’s men sitting around the towns, it is 
hard to see how the communists can be pre- 
vented from taking a position in the postwar 
structure of South Vietnam that will give 
them command of the country within five 
years. 

It is up to the Americans. The Economist 
does not wish to join those who are telling 
the Americans that they have been following 
the wrong policy in Vietnam for the past 
decade. It may be that the policy involves 
a price they no longer choose to pay; it has 
certainly run into great difficulties. But the 
reasons why the policy was adopted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and continued by his suc- 
cessors have not vanished. Let it be said 
again. There can be no compromise solution 
in South Vietnam. The country will be run 
after the war either under a communist sys- 
tem or under a non-communist one. If the 
communists succeed in imposing their sys- 
tem, having beaten an American army by the 
technique of guerrilla war, it is folly to sup- 
pose that this will be an event without 
consequences. Once General Giap’s men have 
got things fixed in Vietnam they can knock 
off the non-communist government in Laos 
with a flick of their little finger. It will be 
curious if they do not help Cambodia’s com- 
munists to do the same in that country too: 
look at what Prince Sihanouk has been say- 
ing lately about the rebellion in his western 
provinces. And there are communist insur- 
rections in Thailand, Malaysia and Burma, 
all in some degree under the control of North 
Vietnam or China. 

The calculations of the men who are run- 
ning these rebellions—and of the men who 
are opposing them—will inevitably be af- 
ected by what happens in Vietnam. And so 
will the calculations of other men far away 
from south-east Asia, Mr. Brezhnev and Mr. 
Kosygin have taken some risks to stand up 
against the Chinese argument that guerrilla 
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wars can beat “the imperialists” anywhere. 
They have plenty of opponents, in Russia 
and in the communist movement abroad, who 
will be happy to claim that if the guerrilla 
technique works in Asia it can work in Africa 
and Latin America too. The Soviet Union's 
leaders will almost certainly slide into a more 
adventurous foreign policy after an American 
defeat in Vietnam. They can doubtless see 
the dangers. But the pressure will be on them, 
from any part of the world where there is a 
communist party with a claim on their al- 
legiance and a would-be Giap who thinks he 
can pull off another “war of national libera- 
tion.“ 

These are the dangers in an American de- 
feat. It would have been the same if the 
Americans had ducked the issue in Vietnam 
in 1961 or 1965. The same people would have 
drawn the same conclusions. The challenges 
would have kept on coming up. The Ameri- 
cans might have found a better place to face 
them; but it would have been a long way 
farther down the road. It is now up to them. 
They know that, unless General Westmore- 
land can restore the balance in the next few 
months, they will be back to where they were 
in 1966: the only difference will be that the 
war is bigger and beastlier. They know what 
the cost would then be of putting things 
right: in the casualty lists, in money, and in 
the agony of watching it happen on tele- 
vision. But on the other side is the danger of 
a major erosion in the position of the only 
non-communist superpower: an erosion that 
would coincide (see page 85) with an erosion 
of the international monetary balance that 
has kept capitalism flourishing since 1945. 
These are great issues. No outsider can ask 
more than that, having examined what it 
would mean to accept defeat and what it 
would mean to on, the Americans 
should make their decision plain this summer 
and autumn. That is what a democracy is 
about. If the Americans emerge from Viet- 
nam with nothing else, they can at least say 
they took their decision the democratic way. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS OF 
LOBBYING ACT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as a part of 
my remarks today, I include for the 
Record our Republican task force com- 
parison of title V of the Senate-passed 
and other reorganization bills. 

Title V comprises amendments to the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. The 
material I am inserting covers all of the 
sections under this title of the reorgani- 
zation bill: 

TITLE V—REGULATION OF LOBBYING 

2 501. Definition of Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

Sec. 502. Multipurpose contributions. and 
expenditures. 

Sec. 503. Five-year preservation of records. 

Sec. 504. Substantial purpose controlling. 

Sec. 505. Contingent fees; broadcasting. 

Sec. 506. Administration by Comptroller 
General. 

Sec. 507. Violation of regulations. 

Title V consists entirely of amendments to 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
(U.S.C. 2, chap. 8A), enacted as Title III of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 

Title V was not amended in any respect 
by the Senate. However, extensive debate 
occurred over an amendment to strike the 
entire title from the reorganization bill. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 4, 
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pages 5341, 5342, 5377, 5569, and part 5, pages 
5643-5660. The amendment was offered by 
Sen. Hruska, carried a further amendment by 
Mr. Griffin, and was defeated 30 to 53 on a 
roll call vote. 

COMPARISONS 

Print No. 3 is identical in all sections to 
S. 355. 

The Bolling and Reid bills, identical to 
each other except for one paragraph in Sec. 
506(b) (a technical matter), differ signifi- 
cantly from S. 355. 

In addition, a draft amendment prepared 
on behalf of Mr. Smith (Calif.) and Mr. 
Curtis would amend the Senate-passed bill 
at certain points in connection with the new 
Joint Committee on Congressional Opera- 
tions and would amend S. 355 language with 
respect to the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. 

SECTIONS 501, 503, AND 506 

S. 355. Sec. 501 (definition), in conjunction 
with Sec, 506, transfers the administration of 
the Lobbying Act from the Clerk of the House 
to the Comptroller General. 

Sec. 503 requires that statements filed un- 
der the Lobbying Act shall be retained for 
five rather than two years. (See Item 6 be- 
low.) 

Sec. 506 confers on the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the following powers and duties in con- 
nection with the amended Lobbying Act: 

ITEMS 


(1) to prescribe forms and regulations for 
its administration; 

(2) to make available for public inspection 
all reports and statements filed under the 
Act; 

(3) to ascertain whether any persons have 
failed to file reports as required, or have filed 
incomplete or inaccurate reports, and to 
notify such persons accordingly; 

(4) to refer to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate action “any information 
coming to his attention, through complaints 
or otherwise, of any failure to register, or the 
filing of any false, improper, or incomplete 
registration or information under this title;” 

(5) to make such studies and transmit to 
Congress such recommendations as the 
Comptroller General deems nec in fur- 
ther carrying out the objectives of the Act; 

(6) to retain reports for 5 years (see Sec. 
503 above) and make them available for pub- 
lic inspection; and 

(7) to make an annual report to Congress 
on administration of the Act. 

Bolling. Sections 501, 503, and 506 in Boll- 
ing are parallel to S. 355 except that— 

Wherever S. 355 reads “Comptroller Gen- 
eral,” Bolling substitutes “Attorney General” 
of the U.S.; 

The Attorney General shall “review for ap- 
propriate action any information,” etc. per 
Item 4 above; 

A new item provides that the Attorney 
General shall supply the ethics committee of 
each house with copies of material furnished 
him under Item 4; and 

Whereas the Comptroller General in S. 355 
is to make an annual report to Congress on 
administration of the Act (see Item 7), in 
Bolling the Attorney General is to make such 
annual report to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate, and this re- 
port “shall be made public immediately” 
upon its transmission. 

Reid. Identical to Bolling in all respects 
except that Reid provides for a Joint Com- 
mittee on Ethics and Conduct (see under 
Title I), to which shall be sent copies of 
information per Item 4 (instead of to the 
separate ethics committees in each house). 

Print No. 3. Identical to S. 355 in all re- 
spects. 

Nore, See Final Report page 53: 

“3. Lobby registration information shall be 
filed with the General Accounting Office, 
rather than the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the Senate. 
It shall be the responsibility of GAO to— 
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“(a) Maintain the registrations as public 
records for a 5-year period. 

“(b) Deliver to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate quarterly 
records for publication in the Congressional 


“(c) Analyze registration information and 
deliver to the Congress an annual report on 
lobbying activities. 

d) Refer complaints of failure to register 
or false or improper registrations to the De- 
partment of Justice for appropriate action.” 


SECTION 502 


S. 355. Section 502 (taken in conjunction 
with the amendment made by Sec. 504) pro- 
vides that where contributions are received 
or expenditures made in part for lobbying 
purposes and in part for any other purposes, 
the statements required to be filed by persons 
engaging in lobbying activities shall include 
only the portions thereof devoted to lobby- 
ing purposes, “except that if the relative pro- 
portions cannot be ascertained with reason- 
able certainty,” such statements shall show 
total receipts and expenditures together with 
an estimate by the registrant of the part 
thereof which was for lobbying purposes, and 
the part thereof which was for other pur- 


poses. 

Bolling. Same (with substitution of Attor- 
ney General for Comptroller General). 

Reid. Same. 

Print No. 3. Same. 

Nore, See Final Report page 53: 

“2. Organizations which contend that it 
is impossible for them to separate expendi- 
tures for lobbying purposes—and which have 
influencing of legislation as a substantial 
purpose—shall be required to file their total 
receipts and expenditures under oath and 
estimate the percentage properly allocable 
to lobbying activities.” 


SECTION 504 


S. 355. Under the present Lobbying Act, 
reporting requirements apply to any person 
who solicits or receives money or other con- 
sideration “to be used principally to aid or 
the principal purpose of which person is to 
aid” the influencing of the passage or defeat 
of legislation, Sec. 504 of the reorganization 
bill amends that section of the Act to apply 
to any person who solicits or receives money 
or other consideration a substantial part of 
which is to be used to aid, or a substantial 
purpose of which person is to aid“ in lobby- 


Bolling. Same. 

Reid. Same. 

Print No. 3. Same. 

Nore. See Final Report pages 52-53: 

“1. The provision requiring registration by 
those who have as ‘their principal purpose’ 
the influencing of the passage or defeat of 
legislation shall be amended to require regis- 
tration by those having such activity as a 
‘substantial purpose.“ 

SECTION 505 

S. 355. Amends the Lobbying Act to require 
full disclosure of contingent fee arrange- 
ments. 

Additionally, this section amends the Act 
to place broadcasting on a parity with the 
press in regard to both exemptions and re- 
porting requirements. 

Bolling. Same, with substitution of Attor- 
ney General for Comptroller General. 

Reid. Same as Bolling. 

Print No. 3. Same. 

Nore. See Final Report pages 54 and 55: 

4. Individuals registering under the act 
who are to receive contingent fees for lobby- 
ing activities shall be required to state the 
terms of the fee in detail. This disclosure shall 
include a specific description of the legisla- 
tion on which the fee is contingent and any 
other events which would affect the payment 
of all or any portion of the fee.” 

“5. The exemptions under the act appli- 
cable to newspapers and periodicals shall be 
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extended to include the television and radio 
media.“ 
SECTION 507 


S. 355. Amends the penalty section of the 
Lobbying Act to make the violation of the 
regulations of the Comptroller General under 
the Act a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 12 months or both.* 

Bolling. Same (Attorney General instead of 
Comptroller General) . 

Reid. Same as Bolling. 

Print No. 3. Same as S. 355. 


SMITH-CURTIS DRAFT 


Compare the following with Sections 501, 
503, and 506 of S. 355 and the other bills. 

A. Instead of to the Comptroller General 
(S. 355 and Print No. 3), or to the Attorney 
General (Bolling and Reid), the Smith- 
Curtis Draft transfers administration of the 
Lobbying Act to the Joint Committee on 
Congressional ‘ations. 

B. The Joint Committee shall 

(1) retain lobby statements for five in- 
stead of two years (same as S. 355); 

(2) issue regulations after notice and 
hearing, such regulations to be published in 
the Congressional Record and in the U.S. 
Code as a note to the appropriate title (new 
material); 

(3) make lobby statements available for 
public inspection (same as S. 355). 

(4) notify the Justice Department of 
failures to register (under S. 355, the Comp- 
troller General notifies such persons direct); 

(5) notify the Justice Department of 
false, improper, or incomplete filings (ap- 
pears same as S. 355); 

(6) study and report to Congress on pos- 
sible improvements in the Act (not stated 
in this Title but conferred upon the Joint 
Committee under Amendments to Title IV 
of Smith-Curtis Draft; in intent, the pro- 
vision is the same as S. 355); 

(7) make an annual report to Congress on 
administration of the Act (same as S. 355). 

Reference to Section 502: Whereas S. 355 
requires that when organizations cannot 
“with reasonable accuracy” separate lobby- 
ing expenditures from expenditures for 
other purposes they shall file total receipts 
and expenditures plus an estimate of that 
portion used for lobbying p and this 
information shall be available for public 
inspection, the Smith-Curtis Draft would 
require only that the estimates be available 
for public inspection, not the total receipts 
and expenditures unless so ordered by the 
Joint Committee. 

Reference to Section 504, which substi- 
tutes “substantial purpose” for the old 
“principal purpose” definition—the Smith- 
Curtis Draft contains some different word- 
ing but is to all intents and purposes the 
same as S. 355 in this respect. 

Reference to Section 505 re contingent 
fees and exemptions for broadcasting media. 
The Smith-Curtis Draft flatly prohibits con- 
tingent fees. The exemptions for broadcast- 
ing are same as S. 355. 

Reference to Section 507 re violations, 
Same as S. 355. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


*This section of the bill also a pro- 
vision of the Act which made it a felony 
for any person to engage In lobbying within 
3 years after having been convicted of a viola- 
tion of the Act. This provision has already 
been nullified by a Supreme Court decision 
which found it unconstitutional, and thus its 
8 is technical only. The same in all four 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, almost 
daily we hear of attacks being made upon 
the U.S. Supreme Court by well-inten- 
tioned but woefully misinformed citizens. 
We have heard remarks highly critical 
of the Court made by Members of this 
House; we read of law-enforcement of- 
ficials blaming their troubles upon the 
Court; and, saddest of all, we often hear 
attorneys joining in the attacks and re- 
peating totally false and emotional state- 
ments that the Supreme Court is “tying 
the hands of the police” or is “coddling 
criminals” at the expense of “decent 
members of society.” 

Members of the bar particularly have 
a positive duty to defend the Supreme 
Court against these unfortunate attacks. 
It is possible to question the wisdom of a 
particular decision without challenging 
the integrity of the Court as an institu- 
tion. 

I was therefore pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
to read a recent speech by Judge Donald 
P. Lay of the U.S. Court of Appeals made 
before the International Academy of 
Trial Lawyers. I will include the remarks 
of Judge Lay in the body of the RECORD. 
It is hoped that all Members will study 
this speech and will accept the challenge 
of Judge Lay to renew publicly their faith 
in the law and in the courts of this land. 
The speech follows: 

Law AnD ORDER: Dur Process or Law 1968 
(Speech by Judge Donald P. Lay, U.S. Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit) 

In Plato’s dialogue the question is asked: 
“What is there greater than the word that 
persuades judges in their courts, or the sen- 
ators in the councils, or the citizens in the 
assembly, or at any other political meeting?” 
I am confident that the distinguished mem- 
bership of this formidable array would 
acknowledge upon reflection: “No greater 
power hath man ever possessed." Never before 
in the history of man’s continual efforts to 
avoid annihilation has communicative rea- 
soning reached its present day to day im- 
portance. Ethical proof of this is readily ob- 
served within the recent debate at the feet 
of the World’s Council concerning the Near 
and Far East conflicts. Failure of peaceful 
discussion to prevent bloodshed does not ne- 
gate its force, but on the contrary confirms 
its truth. Without hope in the persuasion 
of the spoken or written word man has lost 
his only chance for survival. It is thus the 
resolution of conflicting interests by rule of 
law which gives our brief lives that trans- 
cendency which defines the true meaning 
of a lawyer’s work. 

The Spirit of Liberty began the pulse beat 
of this Nation when 180 years ago a few 
men perceived that government could not 
survive by human judgment alone. The de- 
bates which preceded the adoption of the 
Constitution recognized that though all men 
were to be free and equal, that equality had 
many different connotations to different 
men. View for example the pluralistic con- 
cept in Article IV, Section 3, Paragraph 3 and 
Article I, Section 2, Paragraph 3 of the Con- 
stitution where “free persons” are contrasted 
with “all other persons” or Article IV that 
dealt with fugitive slaves which read “no 
person held to service . in one state 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service.” Even our fore- 
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fathers viewed justice in terms of their own 
relative position. Times have not changed. 
The adversary trial exemplifies that as long 
as human judgment remains fallible justice 
will always take on whatever horizons a liti- 
gant's rose-colored glasses desire. I doubt if 
any of you have ever had a satisfied client 
who lost his case; at least I was never that 
fortunate. 

Robert Schyler, in 1923, remarked that our 
Constitution was “a product of human ex- 
perience; not of abstract reason.“ Schyler 
referred to the period of the Revolution and 
the events which preceded it, but apropos 
as such a maxim may be, the reasoning be- 
hind it falls short of the true historical sig- 
nificance involved. Long before the summer 
of 1787, men craved some means of assurance 
that their resort to Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness would not turn upon an- 
other man’s subjective concept of justice and 
fair play. 

Although the quest for such assurance 
undoubtedly started long before 1215 A.D., 
history records its genesis with King John’s 
meeting with the barons at Runnimede with 
their presentation of the Magna Charta. The 
39th chapter of the Charta, perhaps the most 
well known, reads: “No freeman shall be 
taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or out- 
lawed, or exiled, or in any way destroyed, nor 
will we go upon him, nor will we send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land.” In essence 
the Magna Charta was looked upon as Arthur 
Sutherland describes, “a welcome assurance 
that people could set some limitation on the 
arbitrary powers of the King.” Thereafter in 
English history there came the challenge by 
Parliament against the two Stuarts. This is 
documented in the Petition of Right of 1628, 
which became the impetus for the end of 
Star Chamber inquisitions in 1641. Perhaps 
the most modern mark of inheritance from 
the Petition of Right is today’s recognition 
that men are to be discharged from unjust 
imprisonment upon habeas corpus. The final 
recorded event of significance within Eng- 
lish history was the Revolution against the 
restored Stuarts and the passage by Parlia- 
ment of the English “Bill of Rights” in 1689. 
Thus documentary evidence preserves man’s 
emergence toward government by consent of 
the governed. 

It is then fair to say that within the back- 
ground of the Constitutional Conyention is 
actually the entire history of man’s search 
for an adequate safeguard or prophylaxis 
against abusive government. Alexander Ham- 
ilton long ago framed the dilemma when he 
said: “Too much power leads to despotism, 
too little leads to anarchy and both eventu- 
ally to the ruin of the people.” Hamilton, as 
many of you know, opposed a Bill of Rights, 
since he felt the Constitution itself was a 
Bill of Rights. However, Thomas Jefferson 
countered that “a Bill of Rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every govern- 
ment on earth, general or particular and 
what no just government should refuse or 
rest on inference.” 

Well, where does all this take us—this 
synoptic course, if you will, in government? 
Perhaps it is refreshing to some simply to 
recall that which is so often not understood: 
that we are a society who have contracted 
with the rule of law; that we are not con- 
trolled by the subjective will of the majority 
or by an equation of justice by those placed 
in positions of trust to govern us. But as- 
suredly this is not a lesson to properly bring 
before trained men proficient in the profes- 
sion of law itself. I would like to agree, but 
today’s circumstances forewarn that perhaps 
we all need to go back to basic fundamentals 
to reassess our proper goals. The lawyer's 
preoccupation with serving his individual 
client in getting a verdict or in meeting over- 
head ignores the public doubt, or for lack 
of time to investigate he recklessly joins the 
attack being made on the law itself. 
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King John’s experiences with the baronage 
at Runnimede, Charles Stuart's death sen- 
tence before a high court of justice in 1649, 
as well as James II's abdication forty years 
later in the face of the English Bill of Rights, 
all relate a fundamental truth; a truth dem- 
onstrated at Bunker Hill, which is simply 
stated: the survival of any law must always 
depend upon the voluntary assent of the 
people it governs. 

When law must be enforced by police 
coercion of the state, understanding and rea- 
son are supplanted for power or force. Force 
then governs, not law, for the law has failed 
and man's action is no longer controlled by 
peaceful assent to lawful interdiction. He 
then only understands coercive force. 

Violation of law may occur for various rea- 
sons, Some people may feel that the law is 
unjust, such as our modern students of civil 
disobedience sometimes reason, or others dis- 
obey it because they have not learned to live 
within it. In either case, disobedience, civil 
or criminal, is brought about simply because 
people have not been taught to respect and 
cherish the rule of law. And the postulate 
then becomes self-evidence: that those who 
are taught to doubt do so because they do 
not know safely what to believe. 

In 1954 the beloved Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter explained: “Broadly speaking 
the chief reliance of law in a democracy 
is the habit of popular respect for law. 
Especially true is it that law as promulgated 
by the Supreme Court ultimately depends 
upon confidence of the people in the Su- 
preme Court as an institution. Indispensable, 
therefore, for the country’s welfare is an 
appreciation of what the nature of the 
enterprise is in which that court is engaged 
an understanding of what the task is that 
has been committed to the succession of 
nine men.” Justice Frankfurter made this 
statement on April 22, 1954, before the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. On May 17, 1954, 
the newly appointed Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren handed down the Court’s now famous 
school segregation cases, declaring the old 
doctrine of “separate but equal” inherently 
unequal. The Court ordered that Negro stu- 
dents be admitted to white schools in the 
states of Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Delaware and within the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Shortly thereafter began the most volatile 
criticism of the Court since the days of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's court packing plan or even 
comparable to the divisive attacks made in 
1857 after Chief Justice Taney's Dred Scott 
decision. In 1954, 96 Southern Congressmen 
joined in resolution by stating: “The decision 
of the Supreme Court in the school cases is 
clear abuse of judicial power. The original 
Constitution does not mention education 
neither does the Fourteenth Amendment or 
any other amendment.” The aftermath of 
that Court's historic decision is present his- 
tory. While Southern Governors defiantly 
refused to accept the rule of law, and force 
on extreme occasion supplanted it, the Su- 
preme Court was sitting on another bomb- 
shell. In District No. 9 in New Hyde Park, 
New York, every day each class read aloud, 
in the presence of their teacher, an innocent, 
but simple prayer: “Almighty God, we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon thee and we 
beg thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
parents, our teachers and our country.” 
Only Mr. Justice Stewart dissented as the 
Court held that the prayer was impermissible 
as violating the Establishment Clause of 
the Constitution. Shortly thereafter the 
Court declared school opening exercises con- 
sisting of a voluntary recital cf the Lord’s 
Prayer and voluntary reading of passages 
from the Bible as being equally unconstitu- 
tional. 

This was too much. Letters swarmed Wash- 
ington and Congress. Legislative hearings 
began to consider a constitutional amend- 
ment, However, in cool reflection numerous 
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religious leaders in 1964 opposed a House 
Judiciary Committee’s study to tamper with 
the First Amendment. Nevertheless, last year 
a nation-wide poll indicated that the Ameri- 
can public was still more disturbed over the 
school prayer decisions than any other de- 
cision. 

As criticism began to mount, the Court 
began to bring within focus a long overdue 
recognition of procedural due process within 
state criminal proceedings. Perhaps with 
Runnimede in mind, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
observed in 1943, in McNabb v. United States, 
318 U.S. 332, 347: “The history of liberty 
has largely been the history of observance of 
procedural safeguards.” Thus, in 1961 began 
a series of cases concerning which the aver- 
age layman has been told turned murderers 
loose cell block at a time, prevented police 
from seizing evidence of the crime, strength- 
ened Mafia control of the country, allowed a 
retrenchment of morality by the flood of 
obscene literature in the mails, protected 
juvenile delinquents and now, just recently, 
all gamblers as well as all criminals who 
own sawed off shotguns. Within this back- 
ground, one can read in the newspapers at 
home or overhear at the drug store or barber 
shop, or perhaps even at a Bar Association 
meeting, that the Supreme Court has now 
become not only “godless” but disloyal as 
well. Without any consideration of First 
Amendment principles or of the facts or law 
involyed, newspapers headline that the High 
Court has struck down laws which proscribe 
Communists from working in our defense 
plants, Communists from serving on our mer- 
chant vessels or teaching in our schools, And 
as if to put frosting on the cake for those 
who have in disgraceful tones endorsed the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
we find renewed attacks by Congressmen 
that the Court has entered the political 
arena by disturbing the historic control of 
state legislators and congressional districts 
under the reapportionment decisions of 
Reynolds v. Sims, Baker v. Carr and Wesberry 
v. Sanders. 

I would submit the average American to- 
day is being taught more infectious con- 
tempt and disrespect for the law through the 
dissemination of constant misinformation 
and unqualified criticlsm than ever before 
in our Nation. I suggest to you a simple but 
troubling truth: that a representative form 
of government cannot prevail in a society 
which thrives upon benighted ignorance. 
Emotional headlines and sermons daily reach 
the ears of the average American to under- 
stand, offered by persons who do not attempt 
to understand themselves. These headlines 
even affect lawyers who do not bother to 
understand or read the cases themselves. Re- 
cently a state legislator who theoretically 
graduated from a law school in a Midwestern 
state approached me and told me that he was 
happy that I was on the Court of Appeals and 
not the Supreme Court, because it would be 
almost an impossible burden if I had to 
follow the decisions of that particular Court. 

How many of your children read Little Or- 
phan Annie in the newspaper? A few months 
ago I read where Annie was talking to her 
dog Sandy about a poor fellow in a wheel 
chair, and says: “So he got crippled and lost 
everything; the cops caught the monster and 
he confessed and the court turned him loose. 
Oh, brother!” 

I read a sermon the other day where a min- 
ister is talking on law and morals, and sud- 
denly turns upon the Supreme Court with a 
vicious attack by saying it represents “the 
malignant moral tolerance of the public.” 
The minister concludes “what a sad com- 
mentary it is on the morals of a Nation when 
its Supreme Court is more interested in the 
constitutional rights of criminals than in 
the inalienable rights of the people to Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” I won- 
der how many persons in that congregation 
came away with respect for law and its courts 
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that Sunday? This sermon demonstrated the 
total lack of understanding of what issues 
were involved. I am confident from his text 
that his opinion was formed from headlines 
of a newspaper and not from reading the 
opinions themselves, For these words of these 
great justices reflect a greater love and ap- 
preciation for law, liberty and morality than 
any such “harbinger of doom“ could ever 
comprehend. 

Do the headlines give the public confidence 
in the rule of law and the courts of this 
country? I wonder how many more in that 
particular congregation would have been as- 
sured if the law had been praised and ex- 
plained, if the Supreme Court had been up- 
held as a great Court, in fact as one of the 
greatest of all times, would the people have 
had more respect for the law? Would we gain 
understanding and respect for law and order 
if information media would better explain 
the basic principles and reasons behind the 
decisions so the public could understand 
what the case is really about and why the 
result had been reached? Let me give you an 
example. 

What if your 15 year old son was arrested 
and you were not notified of his arrest until 
late at night. You find he is in jail because a 
neighbor lady charged he used abusive, 
adolescent, offensive language to her over 
the telephone. Assume the Juvenile Court 
holds an informal hearing while you are out 
of town and only your wife is present, the 
neighbor lady is not called to testify, and 
the boy denies he used the foul language on 
the telephone but says another youngster did. 
You are not notified of any formal charges 
and all of a sudden the juvenile judge sends 
you a letter saying your boy is delinquent and 
he is sentenced to the State Reformatory 
until he is 21. In other words, a sentence for 
six years, whereas if an adult had been found 
guilty of the same offense the maximum 
confinement would have been 60 days. There 
is no appeal to the State Supreme Court from 
such an order. The boy was denied, because 
he was a juvenile: (1) notice of charges, (2) 
right of counsel, (3) right to confront com- 
plaining witnesses and cross examination, 
(4) privilege against self-incrimination, (5) 
right to a transcript of the informal hear- 
ing, and (6) right to appellate review. 

Do you feel this is the kind of justice you 
want in America? Yet this happened to 
Gerald Gault, a 15 year old in Arizona re- 
cently. On May 15, 1967, the Supreme Court 
reversed this commitment as violative of the 
due process clause. The Court simply fol- 
lowed a well-founded guide for juvenile 
courts called “Standards For Juvenile And 
Family Courts” and the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission, which recom- 
mends: “Counsel should be appointed as a 
matter of course whenever coercive action is 
@ possibility, without requiring any affirma- 
tive choice by child or parent.” Yet the Su- 
preme Court was severely criticized by certain 
members of the press as once again coddling 
criminals and thwarting criminal justice. 
Where do you stand? I'll tell you where you 
would stand if this ever happened to your 
son. 

Judge Pound of the New York Court of 
Appeals made the statement sometime ago 
that best summarizes the concern with due 
process in criminal procedure when he said: 
“Although the defendant may be the worst 
of men the rights of the best of men are 
secure only as the rights of the most violent 
and most abhorrent are protected.” I won- 
der if it would not cast some light if lawyers 
and judges, who profess to understand the 
law, could respond to informal criticism of 
the Supreme Court by paraphrasing Judge 
Pound saying, that we should all remem- 
ber “that the rights of the best of men are 
secure only as long as the rights of the 
worst of men are protected.” 

Dean Pollock of Yale University Law 
School observes; “The community that fails 
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to insist on scrupulous observance of high 
standards of its police, by its prosecutors 
and by its judges and juries has surrendered 
responsibility for its most awesome institu- 
tions, such a community has lost track of 
the purposes which brought it into ex- 
istence.” 

How easily these principles are forgotten 
or set aside in the emotional hysteria when 
the reckless headline is read. How hastily the 
average person forgets our basic heritage of 
the English experience and the proposition 
that every man is first presumed to be in- 
nocent, however guilty he may prove to be 
upon due inquiry. And that with this pre- 
sumption of innocence it becomes the duty 
of every court to see that persons accused 
are denied no essential of fair trial or fair 
investigation. 

Mapp v. Ohio, in 1961, barred state con- 
victions premised upon evidence illegally 
obtained. Then came Gideon’s trumpet which 
guaranteed the right of counsel to all per- 
sons charged with a felony, followed by 
Malloy with the application of the Fifth 
Amendment's principle of self-incrimina- 
tion to the state defendant. These decisions 
immediately brought public denunciation 
of their own basic Bill of Rights. The 
Gideon case at the time was considered to be 
the most controversial. Thereafter many state 
prisoners complained they were deprived of 
their constitutional rights by failure of the 
state to provide them with right of counsel. 
The Gideon rule was held to be retroactive 
and in many states problems of procedure 
and retrial were reluctantly faced by state 
officials. Our court recently held last year in 
an en banc hearing that the State of Mis- 
souri had to provide right of counsel on ap- 
peal retroactively to all defendants convicted 
wherein counsel had been routinely denied 
the indigent on appeal. 

However, in 1964 before the furor got off 
the ground, along came Escobedo and then 
finally the Miranda cases, which have all been 
so highly publicized. These cases further ex- 
tended federal standards to state officers, In 
Miranda it was specifically spelled out that 
incommunicado interrogation of individuals 
in a police-dominated atmosphere resulting 
in self incriminatory statements without 
forewarnings of constitutional rights would 
not be acceptable. 

Perhaps the basic misunderstanding re- 
lates to the Fifth Amendment and the privi- 
lege of self-incrimination. As Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said in 1955: “No doubt the 
constitutional privilege may on occasion save 
a guilty man from his just desserts. It was 
aimed at a more far-reaching evil, a recur- 
rence of the inquisition in the Star Cham- 
ber, even if not in their stark brutality. Pre- 
vention of the greater evil was deemed of 
more importance than occurrence of the 
lesser evil. Having had much experience with 
a tendency in human nature to abuse power, 
the founders sought to close the doors 
against like future abuses by law enforcing 
agencies.” The same fundamental principles 
were at stake when the High Court struck 
down just a few weeks ago the gambling 
stamp tax and the requirement of registra- 
tion for certain under the National 
Firearms Act, Typical of the reaction was 
an editorial in a Midwestern newspaper the 
day atfer the decision came down. Quoting 
from the AP dispatch, the paper indicated 
that Chief Justice Warren dissented because 
he could not understand the reasoning of 
the majority. The paper editorialized that 
“we cannot understand the majority's rea- 
soning either.” I submit that the editors of 
the newspaper did not attempt to understand 
it because they didn’t attempt to read it, 
The slip sheet opinion did not arrive in the 
mail until two days after the editorial was 
printed. The Chief Justice’s dissent was on 
a legal basis and for what he considered prop- 
er legal reasoning. The eight judges of the 
majority disagreed, finding encroachment 
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upon our basic Bill of Rights in forcing any 
accused to incriminate himself. But these 
principles were never conveyed to the public, 

A few voices in the dark shamefully ac- 
claim that crime is caused or that criminal 
convictions are decreased because of the 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Those who voice such protests re- 
lating to federal prosecutions present puz- 
zling causes. Their argument is difficult to 
rationally accept since the effect of these 
recent cases is merely to apply through the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the states what 
federal officers have been following for many 
years. I submit that any such person must 
disagree with Ramsey Clark, the Attorney 
General of the United States and J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr, Hoover’s statement made 
in 1955 was cited by Chief Justice Warren in 
Miranda as to the practice the F.B.I. follows 
today in criminal investigations. Mr, Hoover 
stated: 

“Law enforcement, however, in defeating 
the criminal, must maintain inviolate the 
historic liberties of the individual. To turn 
back the criminal, yet by so doing, destroy 
the dignity of the individual, would be a 
hollow victory. 

“We can have the Constitution, the best 
laws in the land, and the most honest re- 
views by courts—but unless the law enforce- 
ment profession is steeped in the democratic 
tradition, maintains the highest in ethics, 
and makes its work a career of honor, civil 
liberties will continually—and without end— 
be violated. . . . The best protection of civil 
liberties is an alert, intelligent and honest 
law enforcement agency. There can be no 
alternative.” 

Within the recent cases dealing with the 
principles of the First, Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Amendments, as now incorporated into 
the Fourteenth Amendment, is the one basic 
concept of Fundamental fairness” when ap- 
plied to criminal procedures before, during 
and after trial. These fundamental rights 
are guaranteed to you, or your wife, or your 
child, or your client, not because some judge 
equitably feels you are entitled to them in 
an individual case, but because there exists 
an irrepealable document called the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Despite the clamor of a few disenchanted 
prosecutors and attorney generals, in my op- 
inion, Miranda, and its progenitors are havy- 
ing a tremendous impact upon the effective- 
ness and dignity of law enforcement in the 
United States. A recent study done by the 
Yale Law School, as released in their July 
1967 Law Journal, exhausts the overall area. 
It was carried on with the cooperation of all 
the police officiais of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, a city of 150,000. The study reaches cer- 
tain conclusions that are rather interesting 
to consider: (1) That questioning was nec- 
essary to solve a crime in less than 10% of 
the felony cases in which an arrest was made. 
(2) That warnings have little impact upon a 
suspect’s behavior; that if the suspect wants 
to talk he will do so notwithstanding the 
warning. (3) That if a lawyer is contacted 
before interrogation he can become a sub- 
stantial aid to the suspect. The report states 
that the lawyer’s presence does not affect the 
outcome in most cases in terms of a judg- 
ment of guilty or not guilty, but he can sub- 
stantially better the suspect’s chances of an 
opportunity to plead to a reduced charge or 
of receiving a favorable sentence after a 
guilty plea; and he can safeguard the rights 
of the innocent. (4) That the impact of 
Miranda and its predecessors has had an 
important and salutary effect upon the po- 
lice. (a) They realize that their actions are 
subject to review and that they do not create 
the rules of interrogation. (b) That thorough 
investigations are being carried on to obtain 
corroborative evidence for trial. 

In retrospect, I find it alarming that the 
majority of well-intentioned people view the 
Bill of Rights as hallowed ground only when 
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infrequently applied. Notwithstanding faith 
in a democratic majority, one can readily 
find in recent history instances where popu- 
lar majorities have been defiant to the rights 
of minorities. James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson insisted upon a written Bill of 
Rights which could permanently withstand 
despotic majority wills. The Judicial Branch 
of government became the only mechanism 
by which these rights could be protected and 
in this sense the courts became the guard- 
ians of the peoples’ individual rights. His- 
tory records that indeed the original Con- 
stitution would not have been ratified had 
it not been for the faith that it would be so 
amended to include a Bill of Rights. Thus 
our forefathers saw that constitutional lib- 
erty would always be in peril unless estab- 
lished by irrevocable rule. As Mr. Justice 
Davis wrote in Ex parte Milligan, “the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a law for 
rulers and people equally in war and in peace 
and covers with it the shield of its protec- 
tion all classes of men at all times and under 
all circumstances,” 

A government is only as strong as the 
moral fiber of its people. Any government 
is only worth having as long as it can openly 
tolerate dissent and free channels of ex- 
pression. Once we fear the extremes of asso- 
ciations or speech then we acknowledge the 
weakness of our own bond. Once we suppress 
minority rights in favor of the emotion of 
the crowd, we unwittingly sacrifice the ma- 
jority’s interest. If, in the name of justice, 
we are willing to let the end justify the 
means, let convictions be the goal at any 
cost, deprive the indigent and the unknowing 
of the right of counsel, overlook illegal in- 
trusion of government into our homes and 
privacy, have loose standards of proper 
arrest and arraignment, allow police inquisi- 
tion and trickery (an Attorney General of a 
Midwestern state told a Senate Subcommit- 
tee that he believed in using trickery to get 
confessions), I ask when this occurs do we 
really protect the interest of society as a 
whole. History's lesson teaches that the 
rights of the many are only secure as long 
as the very least individual right is sacro- 
sanct from abuse. 

Criticism of the Supreme Court is not new. 
Mr. Justice Holmes said a long time ago, 
such skepticism should be taken philosoph- 
ically, but he added: “We should try to see 
what we can learn from hatred and distrust 
for the attacks upon the court are merely 
an expression of the unrest that seems to 
wonder vaguely whether law and order pay.” 
Law and order in our democratic society re- 
quires a profound and grateful respect for 
law enforcement authorities, but simulta- 
neously we must all demonstrate a reveren- 
tial acknowledgment that the rule of law 
must govern mankind or we retreat to the 
totalitarian atmosphere of a paternalistic 
government. 

The American lawyer holds in trust the 
great heritage of the law itself. When de 
publicly condemns it or its institutions he 
desecrates that heritage. This is not to say 
that the lawyer does not have a right to dis- 
agree with the law, but in debating it we 
should not allow the public to miscompre- 
hend our adversary tradition as a charge of 
disrespect. We owe an obligation as keepers of 
the light to better inform, to enlighten if you 
will, the public as to the law, the reasons of 
the law, the basic liberties and democratic 
tenets at stake in the opinions of all courts. 
Today the American lawyer is failing that 
trust. This is a serious condemnation and 
yet it is true, We stand by and allow news 
media and mass communication to inculcate 
the public's minds through headlines with 
contumacious disrespect for the courts and 
the law itself. Are we not all students of the 
legal and juridical personality? Do we not 
have special training to understand the law 
and its intricate machinery? Do we not daily 
profess greater knowledge in it than laymen? 
Yet laymen, ordinary men if you will, cannot 
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give obedience to the law if they do not feel 
it is revered and loved by those who claim to 
know its esoteric values. We must publicly 
renew the faith of the great and good men 
who met that summer in Philadelphia. We 
must renew our faith in the law itself and in 
its institutions. Our allegiance and love for it 
must find a new acceptance and favor in the 
same way you would want to proudly cherish, 
fondle and protect a new born son. 

I serve a challenge to you as leaders of the 
trial bar of America: Renew publicly in your 
office, in casual conversations in the coffee 
shops, at the dinner table, on the golf course, 
on the public platform, and particularly 
through Bar Associations, your falth in the 
law and your greatest respect for all of the 
courts of this land. If you do, we will seek 
and win the ultimate triumph of justice it- 
self. 


OPEN HOUSING A CAMPAIGN 
ISSUE? 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent column by the veteran publisher and 
syndicated columnist, David Lawrence, 
deals with a current issue, open housing, 
which is but a variation on a very old 
theme, Federal control versus individual 
rights. The issue of open housing has be- 
come a volatile one and, as Mr. Lawrence 
observes, might well be a prime campaign 
issue this year. 

I include the column, “Open Housing a 
Campaign Issue?” by David Lawrence, in 
the Recorp at this point: 

OPEN HOUSING A CAMPAIGN ISSUE? 

“Open housing” may become a big issue 
in the național campaign this autumn, It 
affects directly more voters than many other 
questions which will be debated, and could 
cause the defeat of some Republicans and 
Democrats who will have voted in favor of the 
measure. 

The proposed legislation would prohibit an 
owner from selling or renting his property 
to whomever he pleases through an agent. 
Less than two years from now, this would 
apply even to single-family, owner-occupied 
dwellings if the property is sold through a 
real-estate broker. 

Persons engaged in the real-estate business 
throughout the country are alarmed over the 
prospect. They fear that home owners will 
feel compelled to dispose of their property 
on their own r through friends and ac- 
quaintances. It is pointed out that owners 
will be deprived of professional help in the 
selling of a house or in the financing ar- 
rangements or in the process of mediation 
which develops between buyer and seller in 
fixing the sale price. 

The reasoning behind the protest is not so 
much related to a desire by an owner to dis- 
criminate between buyers, but is based upon 
a belief that, if certain neighborhoods are 
open to Negro purchasers, real-estate values 
will quickly drop and owners may see their 
equity reduced substantially. 

There are 85,000 real-estate brokers or 
agents throughout the country, and they 
have consistently opposed interference by 
the government in what they regard as a 
transaction in private property. It is argued, 
for instance, that if the government can tell 
a person to whom he must sell his home 
when he gets ready to seek a buyer through 
a real-estate agent, then the same rule can 
also be applied to any kind of personal 
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property, such as a boat or a motorcycle or 
an automobile. 

The pending legislation is not likely to 
raise protests in connection with the sale or 
rental of the large apartment buildings or 
new developments. In the smaller units there 
will be problems, For the present tenants 
may not wish to remain where racial mixing 
among the teen-agers may lead to disturb- 
ances. 

Many real-estate men are saying that, 
while the forthcoming legislation stipulates 
certain exemptions for owners of single 
homes and 4-unit apartments, the mere fact 
that within 20 months new tenants may 
move into neighborhoods which have not 
been integrated is likely to arouse consider- 
able concern as to the prospective values of 
the real estate. It is estimated that by Jan. 1, 
1970, the new proposals, if enacted, will cover 
44.6 million units, or 68 per cent of the na- 
tion's housing. 

The Constitution plainly says that no per- 
son shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law, “nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use, without just 
compensation,” Do the suggested restrictions 
mean that if the government supervises the 
sale of property, it is, in effect, “seizing” 
private homes? If so, it is being contended, 
the owners may ask for “just compensation” 
in the event that property values are dimin- 
ished by reason of action by the government 
in forcing racial integration. 

As the federal government steps into the 
housing field, this also affects the lending 
of money for mortgages. Federal funds will 
be withheld from those developments or 
projects wherein there has been any evidence 
of racial “discrimination.” 

What the federal government really will 
do will be to take the private real-estate 
business under its jurisdiction and start to 
supervise the sale and rental of homes. It 
is something novel for the federal govern- 
ment to become a party to the sale of private 
property. The question is raised whether 
someday its authority may be applied to in- 
sist that all forms of property, when offered 
for public sale, must not be disposed of on 
the basis of one’s preference, even to friends 
or acquaintances, and only in accordance 
with a formula that corrects any form of 
“racial imbalance.” 

The “open housing” issue has been fought 
out on a state or local basis in referendums 
in different areas across the country during 
the last few years, and in many cases the 
people have rejected the idea at the polls. 
Certainly the “open housing” question will 
be debated in the coming presidential and 
congressional campaign, and many a Senator 
and Representative will find his vote on this 
issue in Congress challenged next autumn. 


AL CAPONE A PATSY IN 
COMPARISON 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
present issue of Human Events, the alert 
‘Washington newsweekly, carried an ex- 
tensive article by Phillip Abbott Luce en- 
titled, “Is the U.S. Facing Insurrection?” 
Luce, a former leader of the new left, 
organizer of two students trips to Cuba in 
1963 and 1964, and an officer of the pro- 
gressive labor movement, is well quali- 
fied to comment on current happenings 
in radical circles. 

The violence and destruction advocat- 
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ed by leaders of various radical groups 
in this country makes U.S. gangland his- 
tory in this country seem like a tame 
game of boyhood’s cops and robbers in 
comparison. Yet, the recently issued Re- 
port of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders gave but passing 
notice to this current threat. 

I would suggest that one read this arti- 
cle by Mr. Luce and then consult the 
pertinent passages of the Riot Commis- 
sion’s report. One will wonder if both 
sources are dealing with the same sub- 
ject. 

I include the above-mentioned article 
from Human Events of March 23, 1968, 
in the Record at this point: 


Is THE U.S. FACING INsurRRECTION?—RaDICALs 
AND BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES PLAN SUMMER 
OF VIOLENCE 

(By Phillip Abbott Luce) 

The summer of 1968 could well be the 
“longest” and “hottest” yet encountered in 
this country. The mass media, the police, 
the various investigating committees and 
the black revolutionaries are all predicting 
that it will surpass our past riot-torn sum- 
mers in both violence and destruction. 

Expecting these serious conflagrations, the 
police agencies throughout the country are 
training and arming on an unparalleled level. 
The various city governments are also pre- 
paring for the coming summer riots by at- 
tempting to rush into existence a myriad 
of “social welfare” programs to try to offset 
the intensive propaganda in the ghetto areas 
calling for revolution. And, on an individual 
basis, a growing number of white citizens 
are arming themselves against the day the 
riots spread outside the ghetto. 

All of this spells trouble for the country: 
the worst outbreak of violence since the Civil 
War. It now appears that the riots that swept 
the country last year were only a training 
ground for both the police and the black 
revolutionaries. 

Even President Johnson has admitted that 
we face a summer of ghetto violence. His 
special citizens committee, headed by Gov. 
Otto Kerner of Illinois and Mayor John Lind- 
say of New York City, while overlooking the 
extent of the role of black revolutionary 
provocateurs, has also admitted that the out- 
look is good for continued ghetto riots. The 
FBI, the National Guard, federal marshals 
and the United States Army are also actively 
training men in the event that the riots 
again get out of hand and federal law en- 
forcement is needed to handle the situation. 

But, while the various police agencies are 
planning for the worst, the black revolu- 
tionary forces are also planning and hoping 
to expand the riots and to make them even 
more violent than in the past. 

As a prelude to the summer, the first 
offensive will come in Washington, D.C., 
where the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King has 
called for a “poor people’s campaign” to 
begin on April 22. Although this demonstra- 
tion does not openly advocate violence, the 
actual programs of the “campaign” could 
well set off considerable violence in the Na- 
tion's. Capital. 

According to published reports, the Wash- 
ington slege of Dr. King and his Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference will include 
the picketing of government offices, a “lobby- 
in” in the halls of Congress and possibly the 
White House, “sit-ins” in federal buildings, 
the setting up of shanties in public places, 
“dislocating” the functioning of the govern- 
ment and blocking bridges and highways. 

In a series of organizational meetings 
around the country, King has stated that 
“to dislocate the functioning of a city with- 
out destroying it can be more effective than 
a riot, because it can be longer lasting and 
more costly to society.“ 
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An informant has also told Sen. John Mc- 
Clellan’s (D.-Ark.) Permanent Investigating 
subcommittee: “King has turned to recruit- 
ing trained agitators from ‘Black Power,’ 
student and anti-war groups in order to fill 
out his ranks, save money and time. All his 
hard-core protestors will be professionals 
drawn from other militant groups.” 

King denies there will be any violence, but 
he has met secretly with black revolution- 
aries Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown, 
who at this point are planning to remain 
discretely in the background during King’s 
camp-in. 

King’s planned demonstration is aimed at 
forcing the government to appropriate ap- 
proximately $10 billion to guarantee an an- 
nual income" for everyone, including those 
with no jobs, Obviously, King is trying to 
blackmail the government into some action 
acceptable to him and various other revolu- 
tionaries. He has now openly warned the gov- 
ernment that “If nothing is done, I think the 
riots this summer will be worse than last 
summer, Talk of guerrilla warfare can in- 
crease and even become a reality.” 

This so-called “poor people’s campaign” 
may well turn into violence, but so far it 
hardly compares with other activities pres- 
ently occurring in the ghetto areas of the 
nation. 

Police reports, coupled with personal visits 
to any number of cities across the nation, 
have confirmed in my mind that unprece- 
dented violence is being planned. It is es- 
pecially important that we understand what 
the revolutionaries and Communists are 
hoping for this coming summer and what 
plans have already been laid in order to 
throw this country into a state of anarchy. 

Richard H. Sanger, the author of In- 
surgent Era and one of the country's top au- 
thorities on the causes and patterns of polit- 
ical violence, has said that “it is well within 
the realm of possibility” that an open in- 
surrection against the government is de- 
veloping. Interviewed in U.S. News & World 
Report (Dec. 25, 1967), Sanger said, “We are 
passing from mere nuisance demonstrations 
over civil rights and the Viet Nam war to 
something much more violent and danger- 
ous. ... Based on my own experience ob- 
serving the course of a half-dozen insurgen- 
cies and revolts overseas—in Algeria, Jordan, 
Kenya, Cuba, Angola and the Congo—I’ve 
been disturbed to note the similarities with 
the situation we now have in this country.” 

Following the riots last summer, the pro- 
Chinese Communist Progressive Labor party 
stated that the wheels are turning, partic- 
ularly in the minds of the black community, 
over the facts that an uprising of this sort 
[in Detroit] can stop the economy of a city, 
authorities can be made to blunder and 
muddle, fear can be instilled into a sur- 
prisingly large number of troops and police 
with some ease and guerrillas can operate 
effectively and with relative security in a city 
environment.” 

A new addition to the writing staff of the 
pro-Communist weekly newspaper, the Na- 
tional Guardian, is Julius Lester, a spokes- 
man for SNCC and a co-traveler with Stokely 
Carmichael to Cuba this past year. In a re- 
cent column, Lester stated: 

“The struggle will be long and hard and 
many a heart that now beats will be shat- 
tered by a spherical, powder-filled piece of 
steel. Those who oppress do not respond to 
petitions, demonstrations and the demands 
of the oppressed. The oppressor murders at 
his leisure and does not cease until the op- 
pressed, recognizing that the oppressor has 
no right to oppress, assert their right to live 
by using the only language the oppressor has 
eyer used and the only language that he 
understands—the sound of gunfire, the 
sound of dynamite, the sound of his own 
death in his ear.” 

From visits to a number of ghetto areas 
throughout the country and in conversations 
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with both black militants and police two 
distinctive characteristics have become ap- 
parent: The mood of the ghetto is seeth- 
ing under the winter’s cold and many black 
people seem willing to engage in almost 
kamikaze battles in the coming summer. Sec- 
ondly, the black revolutionaries have changed 
their propaganda campaign from one ad- 
vocating simple revolution and violence 
aimed at overthrowing the “white people 
structure” to an approach that stresses the 
need to arm and prepare for violence that 
will be initiated by the white man. 

The revolutionary elements in the ghettos 
are now advocating violence as a response to 
“genocide” which they claim is about to be 
launched by the police. This kind of in- 
sidious propaganda is to be found everywhere 
and is being spread in pamphlets and 
speeches. 

On February 18, Stokely Carmichael told a 
group in Oakland, Calif., that “Many of us 
feel that they [the whites] are getting ready 
to commit genocide against us.” This kind of 
irresponsible demagoguery has led the black 
revolutionaries to making even more rash 
statements. James Forman, the inter-na- 
tional director of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, is presently ask- 
ing fellow revolutionaries to fulfill the fol- 
lowing “in the event” he is “assassinated”: 

“Ten war factories destroyed. 

“Fifteen police stations blown up. 

“Thirty power plants demolished, 

“No flowers. 

“One Southern governor, two mayor and 
500 racist white cops dead. 

“A generous, sustaining contribution to 
SN.“ 

Forman is also quoted as demanding in the 
event of the “assassination” of Stokely Car- 
michael or H. Rap Brown that the above 
figures be doubled. 

Julius Lester, writing in the National 
Guardian, parrots the same incredible line. 
In the February 24 issue of that paper he 
states: “The government has made exten- 
sive preparations for the coming summer. If 
necessary they'll hire somebody to go throw 
a rock through the window of a ghetto store. 
Any way you go, there is going to be violence 
this summer 

“Faced with the prospect of extermination, 
blacks are arming themselves, and saying 
thereby, if you are marked for death, just 
don’t die without knowing that some honky 
is going to be buried the same day you are. 
And preferably, two or three.” 

To anyone who might resist this view of 
white America, Lester has this to say: 

“For those who read this and can only view 
it as extreme paranoia, reflect on the history 
of this country—the rape of Africa for black 
slaves, the extermination of the Indian, the 
atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the war in Viet Nam. America’s his- 
tory shows that its capacity to murder is un- 
fathomable. Hitler is held up to us as the 
example supreme of a madman, but only so 
that attention will be drawn away from our 
own madness and insanity. Blacks are taking 
up arms to respond to this madness, It is not 
the role of whites to argue against this.” 

A recent important merger involving 
SNCC points up this new approach to this 
coming summer’s violence. The merger, 
which ties SNCC organizationally to the 
violence-oriented Black Panther party of 
California, was announced at a meeting 
called to celebrate the 26th birthday of Huey 
P. Newton, the Black Panther’s minister of 
defense.” 

Last October, Newton, who is prone to hav- 
ing himself photographed in an animal skin- 
covered throne while dressed in a black 
leather jacket, beret and holding a long rifle 
in one hand and a spear in another, was ar- 
rested and later indicted for murder, assault 
with a deadly weapon on a police officer and 
kidnapping. 

This case, which is a rallying cry for the 
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black revolutionaries, is presently awaiting 
trial but the alleged facts indicate that New- 
ton, who admits to always carrying a weap- 
on, was stopped by Oakland police and after 
a serious altercation took place in which one 
policeman was shot to death and another 
wounded, Newton commandeered a p: 

car and forced the driver to take him to a 
hospital where he was treated for a stomach 
wound and later arrested. 

It will be recalled that it was the Black 
Panther party that staged an armed demon- 
stration at the state capitol in Sacramento 
some months ago in opposition to legislation 
favoring “gun controls.” The announcement 
of the Black Panther-SNCC combination 
came from Eldridge Cleaver, the Black Pan- 
ther “minister of information” who told the 
gathered participants: “You've all heard bits 
and pieces about the merger of the Black 
Panther Party for Self Defense and the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 
Well, it’s a fact.” 

The new combine has announced its in- 
tention to run Huey Newton in the 7th Con- 
gressional District of Alameda County as a 
write-in candidate on the ultra-left “Peace 
and Freedom” party ticket. 

At this same meeting, James Forman, who 
was named as minister of foreign affairs for 
the Black Panthers, again promised instant 
and specific retribution for “assassination” 
of black revolutionaries. He specifically 
singled out “these white piggish cops that 
occupy our communities” for murder, 

H. Rap Brown spoke at the same meeting, 

in violation of judicial “travel restrictions” 
placed on him following his arrest in New 
Orleans for carrying a rifle in interstate com- 
merce, Brown is presently in jail facing 
charges in New Orleans and in Maryland for 
his role in the Cambridge, Md., riot last 
summer, 
Former SNCC Chairman Stokely Car- 
michael spoke about Huey Newton and his 
only criticism of Newton was that “if he was 
going down on the honky cops that night, 
he should have told me first.” Carmichael said 
black people must “Create alternative sys- 
tems of justice and become executioners if 
necessary when white cops murder black peo- 
ple.” 

In city after city that I have visited since 
September I have been struck with the same 
type of advocacy of violence among the black 
revolutionaries. A youthful black revolu- 
tionary in Detroit told me recently that he, 
along with various members of the ultra- 
leftist Revolutionary Action Movement, was 
storing arms in preparation for the summer. 
In Columbus, Ohio, a black leader told me 
that he had seen a variety of automatic 
weapons secreted throughout the ghetto area 
and that these arms included machine guns. 
The same picture was obvious in Newark, 
New York, Chicago and Miami. 

The police in a number of cities are work- 
ing feverishly to prevent this summer from 
turning into a blood bath of unimagined pro- 
portions. Special riot control classes have 
been held in most major cities and the police 
have been armed with a variety of new weap- 
ons to help control serious outbreaks of vio- 
lence. In Atlanta, Ga., the police have even 
developed an evacuation plan in case the 
riots get out of control and sectors of the city 
have to be left to the rioters. Their plan also 
contains a counterattack strategy to regain 
these abandoned areas. g 

The Communist-controlled Revolutionary 
Action Movement (RAM) has been especially 
active in the ghettos during the past year, 
although it has been hard hit by active police 
surveillance and arrests. RAM is headed by 
Robert Williams, who now lives in Peking, 
China, rather than return to the United 
States and face kidnapping charges. Despite 
is absence, his RAM organization has been 
involved in any number of bizarre attempts 
to foment violence in the United States. This 
is one organization that matches its violent 
outcries with action. 
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A front-group for RAM, the Black Libera- 
tion Front, was responsible for the abortive 
attempt to blow up the Statue of Liberty and 
the Washington Monument in 1965. Three of 
its members later served prison sentences for 
their attempt. One of those convicted, Robert 
Collier, is now working on a Mayor Lindsay 
poverty project in New York City. 

Last summer 17 members of RAM, includ- 
ing its U.S. leader Max Stanford and the as- 
sistant principal of a Long Island night- 
school, were arrested in a plot to assassinate 
the “moderate” black leaders (Roy Wilkins 
and Whitney Young). The hope of these RAM 
members was to create panic in the ghetto 
areas and place the blame on “white 
extremists.” 

Then, this past fall, Philadelphia RAM 
members came up with a program to poison 
the city water supply and kill off the mem- 
bers of the police force. On February 26 of 
this year two members of RAM in Philadel- 
phia pleaded guilty to charges of plotting a 
riot there last summer. They planned to place 
potessium cyanide in the water supply and 
then begin a riot once deaths started 


occurring. 

In the issue of Robert Williams’ publica- 
tion, The Crusader, most recently distributed 
in this country (it is printed in Communist 
China) he lays specific plans for the summer. 
He tells his readers: 

“A tightly organized and highly mobile 
underground guerrilla force would have to 
be clandestinely organized. This well- 
disciplined force would play a more aggres- 
sive role. It would be well versed in handling 
explosives and deadly accurate when de- 
ployed as snipers. Its mission would be re- 
taliation, to visit attrition upon the enemy 
and to pin down and bring about a dispersal 
of his concentrated forces. 

“This guerrilla force must operate in small 
bands and know every inch of that part of 
the city where it is to operate. It must con- 
trol its fire and use its ammunition sparingly. 
It must be highly mobile and constantly shift 
its position when sniping to avoid detection, 
death or capture. It must have a perfect un- 
derstanding of its mission at all times. 

“When operating in full view of great 
throngs of people, its members should cover 
or mask their faces to prevent revealing iden- 
tity. It should handle its weapons with 
gloves, especially the captured ones, so as 
not to leave incriminating fingerprints on 
weapons that may later fall into the hands 
of repressive authority. These groups, while 
sniping and performing other missions of 
sabotage, should be extremely careful in 
avoiding death and injury to the friendly 
black population.” 

It has already been proved that much of 
the sniper fire directed against the police and 
army troops in Detroit last summer came 
from members of RAM. Robert Williams now 
envisions new work for his sniper teams. In 
the same issue of The Crusader Williams goes 
on to give specific instructions on how to 
make a new kind of bomb: 

“Molotov cocktails are very effective weap- 
ons in urban guerrilla warfare. However, a 
jumbo size is even more effective. The Jumbo 
size or the Black Power Bomb can be most 
effectively used against tanks and armored 
troop carriers where streets are narrow and 
buildings are three or four stories high, 

“The jumbo size of the gasoline bomb can 
be made by using an empty syrup bottle of 
one-gallon capacity. These gallon-sized glass 
jugs are usually available around confection- 
aries, drugstores, restaurants and warehouses. 
Each is equipped with a screw-on cap and is 
fitted with a finger grip or a built-in ring 
by which to handle the bottle or jug with a 
single finger. 

“This type of jug can be filled with almost 
three-fourths gasoline, about one-fourth ex- 
tra-heavy motor oil with lubrication grease 
added. The screw-on cap should be tightened 
after which a Tampax, well-soaked in gaso- 
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line, should be securely taped or wired to the 
jug. The soaked Tampax or well-soaked rag 
is lit when the individual is ready to heave 
the Black Power Bomb. 

“The glass jug or container breaks on im- 
pact, thus igniting the gasoline, oil and 
grease, resulting in a napalm-like effect. This 
is highly effective when heaved from a roof 
top into personnel (troop) carriers. It can 
also be thrown as a satchel charge against 
tanks and other armored vehicles.” 

It is highly improbable that a reyolution 
such as that envisioned by Williams could 
succeed. After all, the black man in the 
United States only constitutes about 11 per 
cent of the population, only a small portion 
of which would be willing to go along with 
such violence. Also, the conditions for an 
extended guerrilla war just do not exist in 
the United States. 

Nevertheless, Williams ends his recent issue 
of The Crusader with this prophecy: 

“Yes, a minority revolution could succeed 
in racist and imperialist America. Its chances 
of success today are better than at any previ- 
ous time in history. America is an imperialist 
power with its tentacles spread around the 
world. It has arrogantly proclaimed its hypo- 
critical self savior of the entire world. The 
fact of the matter is that it cannot even save 
itself. The American black man holds the 
balance of power in the world today. He 
holds the fate of America in his hands.” 

The nation has been fortunate that to date 
the ghetto riots have not spread into indus- 
trial and suburban sections. But plans of 
various black revolutionary organizations 
now reveal that they hope to change that 
pattern this summer. As an example of what 
they have in mind, there is evidence that 
during the Newark riots last year a number 
of cars full of black revolutionaries at- 
tempted literally to invade a nearby suburb 
but were turned back by the police. 

A major hope of the various Communist 
organizations is to urge the black people of 
the nation to “rise up” against the white 
government. The Communists do not seri- 
ously believe that a black uprising could in 
itself overthrow the government and create 
a “black state.” Instead, the Communists be- 
lieve they can utilize the black nationalists 
to create riot conditions, thereby fomenting 
a race war and, they hope, nationwide 
anarchy. 

It may sound extreme and unrealistic, but 
the Communists are convinced that a race 
war, pitting white against black, would 
naturally evolve into a situation in which the 
various law enforcement agencies could not 
contain the violence and law and order, as 
we know it, would evaporate. In this situa- 
tion the Communists would hope to attempt 
a coup d etat and possibly take power. 

Of course, it must be stressed, this is only 
a theory, and to date the Communists know 
they are not strong enough to implement 
such a strategy; as one expert sizes up their 
immediate goal, “revolution, no—insurrec- 
tion, yes.” 

Across the nation, in ghetto after ghetto, 
the cry for violence is being echoed by every 
black revolutionary—most of whom have or- 
ganizations backing them up, The big-city 
ghettos are obvious areas of radical activity, 
but lately even the smaller ghetto areas have 
not escaped the revolutionary activity of the 
black nationalists. 

A recent report from Reading, Pa., gives 
an example of the kind of bravado being ex- 
hibited. A black revolutionary there named 
Kiraka, who leads a group called the Pro- 
gressive Organization of Afro-American 
Youth (POAAY), has been quoted as stating: 
“As I see it, Black Power’ is the last call for 
white America to accept the black man, his 
demands and his standards... our own 
culture, etc. If society fails, as they are fail- 
ing now, the ultimate end will be a violent 
revolution.” 

This kind of revolutionary talk now can be 
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heard throughout the United States. Al- 
though the police are preparing for extensive 
trouble, this summer may test our national 
will to survive. 

Rap Brown succinctly stated the political 
irrationality of the black revolutionaries 
which the country is up against when he 
bragged: 

“I say that if America don’t come ‘round, 
America should be burned down.” 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN AT 
LUNCHEON HONORING POSTMAS- 
TER EPHRAIM MARTIN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1968, a luncheon was held in 
Boston sponsored by the Boston Mail 
Users Council honoring the postmaster 
of Boston, Hon. Ephraim Martin. The 
principal speaker at that luncheon was 
Hon. Lawrence F. O’Brien, the Post- 
master General of the United States. 

After congratulating Postmaster Mar- 
tin on his years of dedicated public serv- 
ice, the Postmaster General stressed the 
close relationship between the Federal 
Government and business, stating: 

Throughout the Federal Government 
the watchword is cooperation with the 
business community. 


In my remarks I include this address 
delivered by Postmaster General 
O'Brien: 

ADDRESS BY PosTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 

F. O'BRIEN, AT THE LUNCHEON HONORING 

POSTMASTER EPHRAIM MARTIN 


I must tell you that I have very mixed 
feelings about sharing this ceremony with 
you today. First, of course, I am delighted 
to join with you in honoring your Post- 
master, Ephraim Martin, who holds this cen- 
tury's record for length of service as Boston's 
Postmaster, and who has a distinguished 
public service career spanning twenty-five 
years. 

One of the most profound statements that 
I ever heard John F. Kennedy utter was when 
he was asked for his definition of happiness. 
He said that “happiness lies in full use of 
your powers along lines of excellence.” Well, 
I can only say that your entire career, Post- 
master Martin, is a brilliant example of full 
use of considerable powers along lines of 
recognized excellence. Therefore, I think you 
must be that all too rare human being—a 
truly happy man. 

Certainly, as a “Yankee from Brooklyn” 
you showed all us Bay Staters that we have 
no monopoly on ability and hard work; and 
there is even a rumor that you have your 
own version of the Blarney Stone. 

I know also that you destroyed my notion 
about people from Brooklyn. I once was told 
how a man could easily pick out a fellow 
from Brooklyn from any crowd, Simple. He's 
the guy who asks you a question, tells you 
the answer . . and then says, “You're 
wrong.” 

Well, your legions of friends and admirers 
know that this description isn’t typical of 
you at all. They recall, as far more accurate, 
your personal motto, a motto that I think 
well reflects your modesty and your under- 
standing of how to get results. That great 
American philosopher Leo Durocher once 
said, “Good guys finish last.” Of course, we 
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must remember he said this at a time when 
the Brooklyn Dodgers were finishing last. But 
I think Postmaster Martin's philosophy is far 
sounder and by far more meaningful: There 
is no limit to the good a man can do if he 
doesn’t care who gets the credit.” The record 
shows clearly the staff and employees of the 
Boston Post Office share this philosophy. 

Of course, Postmaster Martin, the abilities 
of you and your staff have already been justly 
and publicly acknowledged by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association which honored you 
two years ago as Postmaster of the Year. 

Through your intense efforts, there is an 
entirely new emphasis on cooperation be- 
tween the mailing public, particularly large 
mailers, and the post office. Further, the Bos- 
ton Mail Users Council is widely recognized 
as one of the most vigorous and effective in 
the nation. 

And I want to take this opportunity to 
recognize the very significant contribution 
being made by Regional Director Don Steele 
and his staff to more efficient mail service. 
Don and many members of his staff are old 
friends and associates of mine. They are do- 
ing a great job and I want to publicly recog- 
nize their contributions to the postal service 
throughout the New England area. 

Yesterday, I had the pleasure of talking to 
the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation 
here in Boston, and I brought to that group 
a message from the President, that I think is 
worth repeating here today. One of the most 
difficult problems facing anyone in dealing 
with people, whether In government or in 
business, is the problem of people shaping 
today’s actions on the basis of yesterday's 
realities,” the President said, He continued: 

“Far too often the truth is distorted, not 
by lies, not by deliberate fabrications, but 
by mythology. Too often men, rather than 
look around at the real world, cling to the 
cliches and stereotypes of yesteryear. Each 
new fact that marches down the road of 
experience is seen, not for what it is, but 
for what men think it is, or should be, or 
might be. Too often our wishes, or worse, our 
fears, distort and obscure our opportunities. 
There is an only too human desire to wallow 
in the comfort of yesterday’s well-broken-in 
ideas and beliefs. Unfortunately, such ideas 
and beliefs, in today’s fast changing world, 
have no bearing on the problems of the 
day and the needs of the people.” 

I think these words of the President merit 
our attention. For what we often take for 
granted as common sense, may be based on 
circumstances that no longer exist, if they 
ever did. As an old pher once said, 
“Common sense is that which tells you the 
world is flat.” 

One area where yesterday's common sense 
is today’s complete error involves the belief 
that there is some kind of pre-ordained com- 
bat between government and business, 

There were times in the past, certainly, 
when friction and misunderstanding between 
government and business were the product of 
government involving itself in new areas of 
activity, taking on new responsibilities, regu- 
lating areas once free of control and super- 
vision. 


Given the changing relationships, given 
the new thrust of ent into areas once 
marked “off limits,” the concern of business 
was understandable. 

But that concern now no longer has any 
foundation. 

The thrust of government effort today is 
to work with business to the maximum pos- 
sible amount. 

We see this fact iNtuminated in many areas 
of activity. 

We see it In the one billion dollar effort 
of the life insurance companies of America 
to help solve urban housing problems. 

We see it in the really attractive travel 
package being devised by a large number of 
American businesses to make travel to and 
in the United States less expensive for for- 
eign visitors. This will ease our balance of 
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payments problem and may also bring to 
Massachusetts the 2,880,000 Irish from Ire- 
land who want to see how most of the world’s 
Trish live. 

And we can also see evidence of coopera- 
tion between the Federal government, local 
government and business all around us in 
the rebuilding of the great city of Boston. 

Whenever I visit this city I am always 
struck by the progress that has taken place 
since my last visit. For example, I asked Don 
Steele this morning why he kept looking 
around so nervously. “It’s the building boom 
here. If I'm not careful, someone will put 
up a building around me. It’s happened three 
times in the last month.” I have a feeling 
that he was exposing me to a bit of his 
brand of blarney, but I do know that a short 
walk from this building would bring us to 
five or six of the city’s twelve renewal 
projects. 

When Postmaster Martin took command 
of the Boston Post Office ten years ago, the 
picture was not so bright. Boston was 
thought to be a city without a future. Popu- 
lation was shrinking, taxes were rising, there 
was dilapidation everywhere, vacant lots were 
increasing, businesses and jobs were leaving 
at an ever increasing rate, the tax base was 
shrinking. In a relatively short time, half a 
billion dollars of assessments were lost 
through deterioration of properties and 
through land taken off the tax rolls. No 
major construction had taken place in Bos- 
ton since the 1920's. Not one single unit of 
low-cost family housing had been added to 
the city’s housing supply since 1954. 

At the Federal level there had been no 
major housing legislation since the Housing 
Act of 1949 and certainly scant attention 
paid to the problems of the cities. 

The nation is still suffering because of that 
inaction. Both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson have recognized these problems 
and given their solution high priority. 

In late 1960, Boston began a massive Urban 
Renewal Program. Its objective was the phys- 
ical up-grading of housing, community, com- 
mercial and industrial facilities in Boston. 
A short time later, in response to President 
Kennedy's request, the Federal Government 
began its own assault on the problems when 

passed the far reaching Omnibus 
Housing Bill. Boston was one of the first 
cities to take advantage of this and other 
expanded Federal programs. Early in 1961, 
a group of concerned Bostonians had met for 
the purpose of charting a social up-grading 
program to complement the physical renewal 
being planned. Out of this, grew Action for 
Boston Community Development. With pas- 
sage of the Federal Anti-Poverty Legislation 
in 1964, ABCD became the agency charged 
with administering Boston’s anti-poverty 
program. 

Also, in 1964, the Congress, at President 
Johnson’s request, created the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. Other 
landmark pieces of legislation, involving 
close cooperation with business—Model Cit- 
ies, the Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Act—have been passed since then. 
There was and is a clear commitment at the 
Federal level to meet the challenge and de- 
velop the means to solve urban problems. 

Let’s take a look at just one of these pro- 
grams as an example of how Boston is going 
as a result of Federal initiative, vigorous local 
leadership under your progressive Mayor 
Kevin White and with business cooperation. 
Boston’s total renewal program involves one- 
third of the City and over one-half of the 
City’s residents. In addition to the renewal 
program there is Boston’s Model City Pro- 
gram which in itself involves another 10% 
of Boston’s population. The total public and 
private investment in all these areas approxi- 
mates more than two billion dollars. 

Contrast this surge of effort with the fact 
that in 1959 not a single major commercial 
building was under construction. 
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This record of a great city rebuilding itself 
into a greater city is one you can justly feel 
proud of. 

And today I want to report to you on a fur- 
ther step by the Federal government to facili- 
tate private building. Responding to a request 
from Mayor Kevin White to do what we could 
to facilitate the acquisition of the best pos- 
sible site for Boston’s largest office building, 
the new $75 million, sixty story John Han- 
cock building, I have today asked our Re- 
gional Director to move ahead quickly with 
disposition of the Back Bay Postal Annex. 
This decision will make the optimum site 
available and permit construction plans to 
proceed rapidly. 

Today, my friends, throughout the Federal 
government, the watchword is cooperation 
with the business community. 

That cooperation by no means excludes 
local government. In fact, enlightened local 
government, the kind you have here in Bos- 
ton, is the key to progress. I know that is one 
of the principal reasons why our Governor, 
acting as chairman of the Governor's Con- 
ference, told President Johnson in Washing- 
ton that he had worked with three Presi- 
dents and.. . no one has worked more than 
you have to promote Federal-State relations.“ 

I also know that the Postal Service and 
other Federal agencies will continue to work 
closely with Mayor White. 

As the result of this new atmosphere of 
cooperation, as the result of the continuing 
efforts at promoting an understanding of the 
mutuality of interest of post office and large 
volume mailers, we see a clear demonstra- 
tion of what effort, energy, imagination and 
commitment to the public good can mean 
for all of us. 

Postmaster Martin, your contributions 
have been truly outstanding. And the tradi- 
tion of cooperation that you have done so 
much to raise as a standard of excellence will 
continue to guide us in the days and years 
to come. 


DISABLED VETERANS SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans are concerned about the war 
in Vietnam, but I believe most Americans 
are convinced that we are pursuing the 
right course there, and that we will be 
successful if we continue vigorously to 
pursue that course. The President's state- 
ment last Saturday, reaffirming our de- 
termination to win victory against Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam, was a 
declaration which I believe most Ameri- 
cans strongly support. 

Last month in Washington, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans adopted a reso- 
lution, entitled “Support of the Presi- 
dent’s Policy on Vietnam.” By the very 
nature of their organization, the Disabled 
American Veterans are the group which 
must have the deepest personal knowl- 
edge of the price of war. 

The DAV has decided by resolution 
that our determination and ultimate vic- 
tory are worth the price. I would certainly 
like to have this resolution appear in the 
Recorp so that all of us can take part 
from the attitude of these men who have 
suffered permanent injury in previous 
wars. 
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SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT’S POLICY ON VIETNAM 


Whereas, the United States has committed 
itself to a course of action in Vietnam, and 

Whereas, the purpose of America’s com- 
mitment is to fight a successful war to halt 
Communist aggression in South Vietnam, 
and 

Whereas, the Government of South Viet- 
nam and the Governments of Southeast Asia 
look to the United States for help in pro- 
tecting their freedom and their right to be 
left in peace, and 

Whereas, the present Administration needs 
and must have the unqualified and unified 
support of all citizens loyal to our country 
in these perilous times, and 

Whereas, should Communism win in South 
Vietnam, other Nations in that area will be- 
come principal targets until all Southeast 
Asia is under Communist domination, and 

Whereas, the President has made every 
effort within reason to obtain a peaceful set- 
tlement; and the Communist North Viet- 
namese has shown no willingness to respond, 
and 

Whereas, only the President can really 
make foreign policy and command our Na- 
tlon's war effort, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
DAV hereby reaffirms its approval and sup- 
port of the decisions made by the President, 
as Commander in Chief, in his fixed purpose 
to stem the Communist determination to 
control South Vietnam and all of Southeast 
Asia. 


HOMETOWN NEWSPAPERS SALUTED 
BY OUR GI’S 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of newspapers in the Second 
District of Oklahoma have a policy of 
sending copies of the hometown paper 
to men stationed in Vietnam. I believe 
these publishers are to be commended for 
their generous and personal support of 
our fighting men, and I know from my 
own visits in Vietnam how important 
news from home can be. 

A good example of the appreciation for 
this link with home and of the fine spirit 
of our forces is shown by these two let- 
ters which appeared in the Pictorial Press 
of Tahlequah, Okla., on March 7, 1968: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Eprror: Just a few lines to express my 
gratitude for the copies of The Pictorial Press 
you have sent me. 

I will soon be returning home (Peggs). 
Thanks to community leaders such as you 
who have taken time and effort to remem- 
ber us when we are away from home to 
make this long, long year seem a little 
shorter, 

Thanks again, and congratulations for the 
fine work your newspaper is doing for the 
community. 

Sincerely, 
Msgt. G. D. ToMBLIN. 

VIETNAM. 

Dear Eprror: For the past 16 months I have 
received your newspaper. It has informed 
me of what is going on at home and really 
brought home closer to me, I'd like to Thank 
you for remembering all of us while we're 
over here. 

This isn’t what we want to do, but if 
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we don’t stop Communism in Viet Nam, we 
may be flighting them in Los Angeles, New 
York or Tahlequah some day. If more peo- 
ple at home supported us in our fight, the 
war would be over soon. Though only 18 
when I first arrived in Viet Nam, I've learned 
quite a bit about the people. They want 
their freedom as much as we did in 1776. 

It’s for people like you that we fight this 
war. Instead of provocating our cause and 
printing anti-war slogans, you try your 
best to bring home town news to the Tahle- 
quah boys fighting in Viet Nam. As a 
Tahlequah boy and a member of the Special 
Forces in Viet Nam, I'd like to say “Thanks” 
for myself and my unit for remembering us. 
I’m sure all the other Tahlequah boys in 
Viet Nam feel the way I do, 

Sincerely, 
Tom ROACH, 
5th Special Forces. 
VIETNAM. 


INDUSTRIAL BOND RULING HARM- 
FUL TO OKLAHOMA 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Department of the Treasury de- 
cided suddenly to eliminate the tax- 
exempt status of certain industrial de- 
velopment bonds issued by States, coun- 
ties, and towns to help create jobs for 
their citizens. These bonds have been 
used with great success in Oklahoma, and 
a number of us from Oklahoma were 
quite disturbed by the ruling. 

I have received a resolution from the 
Oklahoma Industrial Development and 
Park Commission over the signature of 
its very able chairman. Lt. Gov. 
George Nigh, which very strongly 
presents the feeling that all of us from 
Oklahoma have about this ruling. I would 
like to have this ruling appear in the 
RECORD. 

It is my deep desire that Congress can 
pass legislation whicl would permit the 
co-.tinued issuance of these bonds, which 
have opened the door to employment and 
prosperity to many of the communities 
in my district, while at the same time 
curbing certain abuses of these bonds. 
RESOLUTION BY OKLAHOMA INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 

OPMENT AND PARK COMMISSION 

Whereas the U.S. Treasury Department has 
by recently announced ruling arbitrarily 
overturned the long standing exemption of 
interest paid on bonds issued by States and 
their sub-divisions of government for in- 
dustrial development purposes, effective as 
March 15, 1968; and 

Whereas Oklahoma is one of the many 
states which in recent years has enjoyed a 
respectable industrial growth due very 
largely to investment funds made possible 
by such exemption of interest on industrial 
bonds from Federal income taxes, whose in- 
dustrial progress is now seriously threatened 
by such arbitrary action on the part of the 
Treasury Department; and 

Whereas said action is in direct conflict 
with the expressed policy of the present ad- 
ministration in Washington, to increase jobs 
and payrolls and reduce the number “hard- 
core” employable, the accomplishment of 
which desirable objectives depends in sub- 
stantial degree upon availability of invest- 
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ment funds with which to finance new and 
expanding industries; and 

Whereas the aforesaid Treasury Depart- 
ment action will also result in reduced, 
rather than greater, Federal tax revenues, 
in that the aggregate of Federal tax revenues 
to be received, directly or indirectly, from 
increased payrolls in related economic activ- 
ity made possible by the prescribed type of 
industrial bond financing will exceed by the 
increase in revenue accruing from the tax 
ability of such interest; and 

Whereas, a further effect of such action to 
be foreseen as private capital is thus forced 
out of industrial bonds investment, is a much 
greater dependence upon Federal funds with 
which to finance industrial projects, with 
decisions affecting the progress of our cities 
and towns being made in Washington in- 
stead of being made locally; and 

Whereas such action by the U.S. Treasury 
Department in overturning long-standing 
administrative interpretation of the law, 
represents an invasion of the power of Con- 
gress solely to make such a vital and impor- 
tant decision, and should not be allowed to 
stand unchallenged, now therefore be it 

1. Resolved, That the aforesaid action by 
the U.S. Treasury Department should be, 
and it is hereby, deplored and condemned and 
should be reversed by action of Congress. 

2. Resolved, That the effect of such action 
on the State of Oklahoma, and particularly 
upon the smaller cities and towns in this 
State, will be most harmful and injurious, 
rendering much more difficult our problem of 
cooperating with the Federal Government 
in decreasing job opportunities for the un- 
employed and under employed in this area. 

3. That copies of this Resolution be dis- 
tributed to all Members of Congress of Okla- 
homa, including the U.S. Senators from Okla- 
homa, to the President of the United States, 
his Secretary of the Treasury, and the OMi- 
cers of the U.S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dated this 13th day of March, 1968, at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

GEORGE NIGH, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

CLARENCE WRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday was 
St. Patrick’s Day, an occasion for reflec- 
tion about the contributions. of Ameri- 
cans of Irish descent who helped to build 
this land. It is appropriate on this occa- 
sion to turn our attention to an inci- 
dental effect of the 1965 immigration re- 
form legislation, which is closing the 
doors to many sons of Ireland desiring to 
immigrate to the United States. 

The 1965 Immigration and Nationality 
Act reformed America’s immigration pol- 
icy by ending the arbitrary and unjust 
national origins quota system and sub- 
stituting a system of preferences giving 
priority to the reuniting of families and 
the admission of immigrants with needed 
skills 


In the case of Ireland, where most im- 
migrants have been young, without 
formal training or immediate family al- 
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ready in the United States, the new pref- 
erence categories have frozen out many 
potential Irish immigrants. 

One of the most severe obstacles is sec- 
tion 212 (a) (14) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1965 which requires 
aliens in certain categories to obtain a 
labor certificate. Before the act was 
amended, aliens who wished to enter the 
United States could do so, unless the Sec- 
retary of Labor certified that— 

(A) There are available in the United 
States at the alien's proposed destination 
sufficient workers able, willing, and qualified 
at the time of application for a visa and for 
admission to the United States, to perform 
such skilled or unskilled labor, or (B) the 
employment of such aliens will adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of 
Mere in the United States similarly em- 
ploy 


Under the 1965 changes the burden of 
proof has been reversed. Instead of pro- 
viding that an alien can enter unless the 
Secretary says no, it now says that an 
alien cannot enter unless the Secretary 
says yes. Far from being merely a tech- 
nical change, this provision requires a 
prospective immigrant to prove that he 
will not be displacing an American 
worker. In practice, this is almost impos- 
sible. 

In addition, section 204(a) requires 
sixth-preference immigrants—skilled and 
unskilled workers—to have a definite job 
before they immigrate. A worker cannot 
request his own visa; his employer must 
do it for him. This is an additional 
obstacle. 

Two bills of mine would alleviate the 
effects of the 1965 act by removing the 
definite job requirements—H.R. 15350— 
and by amending section 212(a) (14) to 
conform to its language prior to the 1965 
act—H.R. 7775. My bills would simply 
mitigate the unanticipated effects of the 
new law. 

Since the passage of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1965, Irish immi- 
gration has fallen off sharply. For ex- 
ample, the number of inquiries to the 
American Embassy, Dublin, regarding 
immigration to the United States has 
decreased steadily: 


Inquiries: 
o © Sele ined meee eae oe 6, 483 
— cee tn i a sew See os ret 5, 797 
o ak eae. SE es 4. 725 
BE ee ee ec 24,100 


Estimate: exact figure not available. 


Similarly, applicants for immigrant 
visas have decreased: 


n 0. 
And the number of visas actually is- 
sued has also declined: 
Visas issued: 
. oe — 4. 619 
„„ 4, 004 
.... . — 1,741 
TT — 1,809 


Immigration from Ireland is now run- 
ning at a rate less than half of what it 
was in 1964, 

A study prepared at my request by the 
American Embassy in Dublin last April 
1967, stated: 
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There is no doubt that Section 212 — (14) 
ot the Act has caused a decrease in Trish 
immigration to the United States. As many 
Irish visa applicants are unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, they are unable to qualify 
under Section 212 (a) (14) as amended, 


I entered into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 113, part 10, page 13167, 
a study on Irish immigration to the 
United States. These statistics were 
brought up to date in a supplementary 
letter which I entered into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 113, part 20, page 
27250. 

I have received a report from the 
American Embassy at Dublin bringing 
the statistics up to the end of 1967. It 
illustrates a further decrease in Irish 
immigration to the United States. 

I include Ambassador Raymond R. 
Guest’s letter of February 8, 1968, at this 
point in the RECORD. 

DUBLIN, IRELAND, 
February 8, 1968. 
Hon. WILtiAaM F. RYAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RYAN: I refer to your 
letter of January 23, 1968, and to our in- 
terim reply of January 31, 1968, in regard to 
bringing up-to-date the statistics concern- 
ing Irish immigration furnished you in Sep- 
tember 1967. 

The statistics which you requested are as 
follows: 

1. Question: All persons who have made an 
inquiry regarding immigration from Ireland 
to the United States. 


Answer: 
e 329 
August 77 —k[—f fn, ——— y 
September 19877 328 
October , ͤ——F—— 347 
November 1967 288 
Decemper. 1007 .-- 2 AE 184 

DOCK cae nek nn weedeat 1, 849 


2. Question: All persons for whom a peti- 
tion or Iabor certification has been approved, 
or who have established their exemption from 
the provisions of Section 212(a) (14) of Im- 
migration Act of 1965, i.e. applicants for 
immigrant visas. 


Answer: 

July 1967 __---- 211 
August 1967 220 
September 1967 171 
October 1967 213 
November 1967 181 
December 200 

G 1G. se oa ES 1,196 


3. Question: The number of immigrant 
visas issued, and refused to Irish applicants 
by each preference category, as well as im- 
mediate relatives and special Immigrants. 

Answer: See Table 1 (enclosed). 

4. Question: The occupations of applicants 
to whom immigrant visas were issued under 
the third, the sixth and the nonpreference 
categories; by category. 

Answer: See Table 2 (enclosed) 

5. Question: The number of preliminary 
visa questionnaires which gave occupations 
listed in Schedule B of Title 29, Part 60, 
Section 60.2(a)(2), Subtitle A of the Code 
of Federal Regulations (CFR). 


1967 


March 19, 1968 


It is a pleasure to be of assistance to you in 
this matter. 
Sincerely 
RAYMOND R. GUEST, 
American Ambassador. 


TABLE 1—IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED AND REFUSED AT 
DUBLIN TO IRISH APPLICANTS 


July 1-Dec. 31, 1967 
Issued 


Classification 


Note: The majority of applicants, who are shown as havin 
jority of applicants, g 


been refused visas, tely overcame the grounds of their 
ineligibility and were issued visas. For instance, an applicant 
who lacks a or sufficient 


1 visa. U ns receipt of th panes Senn 

wou! a pon e 

if satisfactory, the applicant would be eligible to receive a visa. 

TABLE 2.—OCCUPATIONS OF APPLICANTS ISSUED IMMI- 
GRANT VISAS FROM JULY 1 TO DEC. 31, 1967, TO WHOM 


SEC. 212(aX14) IS APPLICABLE 


Occupation 3d pref- 6th pre- Non- 
erence erence preference 

Domestic. 181 
Nurse 67 
Nun 66 
Priest.. 43 
Teacher... 1 
Nurses aide. 
Children’s nu 


Mechanical engineer. 
Civil engineer 
Electronic * 


Physiotherapist- 
Radiographer... 
Medical doctor 


—— clerk 8 
Communications assistant 


— 
CAD ee ttt me ND GAD et et — 9 9 et tat pet ID rt tat prt tt th ID ED Pet IND IND CAD me CAD Cad Det tt et Cad IND Ot tt me 
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TABLE 2.—OCCUPATIONS OF APPLICANTS ISSUED IMMI- 


GRANT VISAS FROM JULY 1 TO DEC. 31, 1967, TO 
WHOM SEC. 212(a)(14) IS APPLICABLE—Continued 
Occupation 3d pref- 6th pref- Non- 
erence erence preference 
Sewing machinist. _.............------.------ 
Hairdresser. —_-..---...-.------ —_ 


RRR ee meee 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7775 and 15350 rem- 
edy unforeseen defects in the Immigra- 
tion Nationality Act of 1965 which dis- 
criminate particularly against immi- 
grants from Ireland. In this Chamber, it 
is hardly necessary to dwell on the ac- 
complishments of Americans of Irish de- 
scent. I hope we will act on our words of 
friendship for Ireland and remove the 
obstacles to those sons of Ireland who 
wish to immigrate to the United States. 

For the further confirmation of my 
colleagues I include an article on this 
matter from today’s New York Times 
written by John Corry: 

IMMIGRATION SHOWS AN ETHNIC CHANGE 


(By John Corry) 

The pattern of immigration to the United 
States is changing, and it is about to change 
more as increasing numbers of Italians, 
Greeks, Chinese, Portuguese and Filipinos 
replace declining number of English, Irish, 
Dutch and Germans. 

The extent of the change has surprised 
even those who fought hardest for it. More- 
over, it will become more pronounced after 
July 1 when the last traces of the national 
origins quota system disappear. 

This, in turn, has touched off some feeling 
in Congress that the immigration laws ought 
to be amended further. Some ethnic groups 
in the United States, most notably the Ameri- 
can Irish Immigration Committee, are lobby- 
ing to see that this is done. 

On Saturday, the committee took its case 
to the people, distributing buttons at the 
St. Patrick's parade here that said, Immigra- 
tion or Die 1968.“ The words surrounded a 
big green shamrock. 

The national origins quota system, which 
had determined the pattern of immigration 
since 1929, sought to preserve the ethnic bal- 
ance that existed in the United States when 
the 1920 census was taken. 

As a practical matter, this meant that emi- 
grants from Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Germany and Ireland could make up 70 per 
cent of the emigrants from the Eastern Hem- 
isphere who were to be admitted to the 
United States each year. 

Asians were virtually excluded from entry, 
while emigration from Latin America and 
Canada was allowed to continue without any 
numerical restriction. 

The national origins quota system was re- 
vised in October, 1965. The revision provided 
that, until July 1, 1968, no foreign country 
would have its quota of potential immigrants 
to the United States reduced, but that the 
unused portion of each quota would be as- 
signed to a pool from which potential immi- 
grants from all nations could be drawn. 

Britain, for example, annually had between 
40,000 and 50,000 unused places in its quota. 
However, in Italy, which had an annual quota 
of $5,666 before the law was revised, more 
than 200,000 people were seeking admission 
to the United States. 
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Under the revised law, Britain’s unused 
places, along with those of other countries, 
were distributed among the emigrants from 
Italy and of other countries, including the 
Asian ones, where the demand for United 
States visas had always surpassed the supply. 

The distribution was done under a pref- 
erence system that gave most of the new visas 
to relatives of United States residents. A 
lesser number was distributed on the basis of 
talents and skills that were needed in the 
United States. 

After July 1, when the national origins 
quota system passes away, this preference 
system will govern immigration to the United 
States almost entirely. 

Already, however, the effect of the new sys- 
tem has been dramatic. 

The 1965 fiscal year—from July 1, 1964, to 
June 30, 1965—was the last full year under 
the old rules for immigration. The 1967 fiscal 
year was the first full year under the revised 


system. 
COMPARISON MADE 
Following is a comparison of the 10 lead- 
ing suppliers of immigrants and the number 
from each who entered the United States 
with immigrant visas in both years: 


1965 


1967 


national quotas are abolished. 
It estimates that the 10 leading countries 
will look this way in 1969: 


over, the preference system will not apply to 
Western Hemisphere emigrants. 

For Eastern Hemisphere emigrants, how- 
ever, the preference will be offered on a first- 
come, first-served basis. That is, if a Taiwan- 
ese who has a brother or sister in San Fran- 
cisco applies for a visa on July 2 he will get 
it before, say, a Londoner with a brother or 
sister in New York who applies on July 3. 

NO SERIOUS OBJECTIONS 

No one in Congress appears to be quarrel- 
ing seriously with this procedure or with the 
abolition of the national origins quota 
systems, 

For one thing, a Senate source said. Con- 
gressmen don’t want to look like racists.” 
(Por another, a Republican Representative 
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said, the immigration law is too complicated 
to be easily grasped.) 

No one, either, appears to be seriously ques- 
tioning whether the United States can as- 
similate a different generation of immigrants. 
Indeed, the number of immigrants now is 
relatively small compared with the great days 
of immigration before World War I. 

In the 1967 fiscal year, the total of im- 
migrants from all sources was 361,972, the 
highest in 43 years, but six times between 
1905 and 1914 the number surpassed one 
mililon. The smallest number of immigrants 
in that period was 751,786. 

Immigrants represented a much larger per- 
centage of the population. The population in 
1910 according to the Bureau of the Census 
was 91,972,266; today, it is more than 200 
million. 

Nonetheless, there is agitation that the 
traditional sources of immigrants, coun- 
tries with old cultural, political and economic 
bonds with the United States, are being dis- 
criminated against. 

For example, the preference system aims 
at reuniting families that were divided when 
an earlier generation of emigrants left their 
homes. However, the traditional emigrant 
from Northern Europe is not a family man; 
he crosses the Atlantic alone and founds a 
family here. 

The Southern European pattern is differ- 
ent. Italians, Greeks and Portuguese cross 
with wives and children and send home for 
parents, brothers and sisters. The preference 
system favors them. 

Moreover, the preference system into which 
a traditional Northern European might fit— 
that of immigrants who will perform skilled 
or unskilled labor—is one of the smallest, 
with room for no more than 17,000 persons. 
It also is tightly circumscribed by Federal 
regulations aimed at protecting the native 
American labor force. 

POLICY IS PROTECTED 

Consequently, a young Irishman, say, who 
might have immigrated to the United States 
to find work as a bartender, laborer or cook's 
helper, is now barred from entry because 
there is a surfeit here of bartenders, laborers 
and cooks’ helpers. 

This has led groups such as the American 
Irish Immigration Society to protest. 

“The Irish can never stand satisfied until 
the disgraceful blot of the present United 
States immigration policy is erased,” says 
John P. Collins, the president of the society. 


US. VETERANS ADVISORY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Veterans Advisory 
Commission has submitted its report to 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
I want to congratulate and thank the 
members of the Commission for a report 
which will no doubt become the basis 
for future legislation concerning vet- 
erans’ benefits. 

From the report of the citizens of this 
country can easily assess the hard work 
and long hours of study that went into 
the compiling of such a document. The 
veterans of this country will appreciate 
this comprehensive review of every pres- 
ent program and the evaluation of pro- 
posals for needed improvements and new 
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legislation recommended by the many 
who testified in the hearings. 

This report is a compliment to those 
who have served this Nation in the 
Armed Forces. Instigated at the request 
of the President, the Commission has 
produced a document that will no doubt 
become the cornerstone of all future leg- 
islation enacted, or revisions to present 
legislation. On the basis of the report, the 
administration and Congress will have a 
firsthand review available detailing the 
actual problems and needs of our vet- 
erans. At the same time the proposals as- 
sure that—as the President asked—the 
American taxpayer is getting his money’s 
worth in the veterans’ benefit programs. 

I compliment the members of the 
Commission for a job well done. I believe 
that this study and its recommendations 
are by far the most equitable ever pre- 
sented. When we discuss veterans’ bene- 
fits all programs must look to the fu- 
ture. This report looks far into the fu- 
ture and makes proposals that can be ad- 
justed to the changes in our social and 
economic structures. 

I appreciate the fact that this report 
does not mince words or become am- 
biguous. It deals straightforwardly with 
the problems, and makes suggestions. I 
am sure that, using the report as a basis, 
we will be able to fulfill our obligation to 
our veterans and their dependents. 

I thank the Commission for their de- 
votion to the task they were asked to per- 
form. I believe they deserve the highest 
praise for their great accomplishment. 


IMPACT AID 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the House conferees appointed yes- 
terday will endorse the wise decision of 
the other body to add $90,965,000 for the 
impacted school aid program to H.R. 
15399, the urgent supplemental appropri- 
ations bill. 

The Senate amendment would permit 
the Office of Education to fully fund 
the impact aid entitlements of some 4,200 
school districts. Without this extra 
money, payments will fall about 20 
percent short. In fairness to these school 
systems, many of which have based long- 
range plans on the assumption that full 
entitlements would be forthcoming, we 
really have no choice other than to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Many of us have been hearing about 
the impending shortage from the school 
administrators back home. 

As a Congressman for the most heavily 
impacted school system in the Nation— 
the San Diego Unified School District— 
I am acutely aware of the urgency be- 
hind the appeals from these school su- 
perintendents. 

San Diego City Schools expected to re- 
ceive about $6 million under Public Law 
874 this year. Without the additional ap- 
propriations voted by the other body, the 
eem will lose $1.2 million of its alloca- 

on. 
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Where will the cuts be made, if we fail 
to provide this money? 

In San Diego, I am advised, there 
would have to be some reduction of 
maintenance and other support serv- 
ices. Eventually the local taxpayers, al- 
ready burdened with one of the coun- 
try’s higher property rates, would have 
to make up the deficit by remitting an- 
other 12 cents for every $100 of assessed 
valuation. San Diegans today are paying 
$4.04 per $100 for their schools. 

Some 27,000 students now enrolled in 
San Diego’s schools have parents who 
live or work on tax-exempt Federal in- 
stallations. San Diegans have demon- 
strated a willingness to do their share to 
support our national defense effort and 
many other Federal activities. 

Congress should respond by providing 
more equitable compensation for the 
school systems in all the areas that are 
assisting the National Government, at a 
great expense in lost tax revenues, in this 
time of crisis. 


FULL SUFFRAGE FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, our hopes 
that last year’s reorganization of the 
District of Columbia Government would 
bring the citizens of the District closer 
to their governing body have material- 
ized. 


However, it is only a limited move; 
for the denial of full sovereignty for Dis- 
trict citizens remains a blot on the most 
basic principles of a free democracy that 
we in the United States are ready to 
proudly proclaim. Fortunately, we do see 
some sign of hope in the fact that the 
Rules Committee presently has before it 
a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would give the citizens of the Dis- 
trict voting representation in Congress. 

As one measure of the broad support 
for this legislation, the AFL-CIO, at its 
recent convention, renewed the call for 
full suffrage in the District of Columbia, 
and made a solid pledge to help in every 
way possible to achieve it at the earliest 
possible date. With unanimous consent, 
I now offer the federation’s resolution, to 
be reprinted, as follows, at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

RESOLUTION No. 115—FuLL SUFFRAGE FOR 

District OF COLUMBIA 

Whereas, Citizens and Union members of 
Washington, D.C, have for many decades ad- 
vocated full suffrage for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has passed a constitutional amend- 
ment which has been ratified by the states 
granting the right to vote for President and 
Vice President to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 

Whereas, The Prospects for home rule and 
national representation are brighter now 
than for many years; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That all segments of the AFL- 
CIO be urged to assist the Greater Wash- 
ington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO in 
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securing the passage of legislation to achieve 
these objectives. 


RESOLUTION TO SIGNIFY CON- 
GRESSIONAL AWARENESS OF THE 
URBAN CRISIS 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
House resolution to change the name of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
from its present designation to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. In proposing a change in name 
I in no way propose that the current 
jurisdiction of the committee be ex- 
panded or shifted, nor that the present 
involvement in the field of urban affairs 
by any other House committee be con- 
tracted or withdrawn. 

My proposal is based in large measure 
upon the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress. But, recent events also under- 
score the fact that the press and public 
are not aware of the scope of the activ- 
ities of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, nor that our involvement in 
the problems of the urban crisis is based 
upon a great understanding and expertise 
in this area. A change in name would be 
fitting not only in terms of the nature of 
our concerns, but also in terms of letting 
the public know that the Congress has 
a standing committee which has as one 
of its principal duties a continuing in- 
terest in the existing and emerging prob- 
lems of our cities and metropolitan areas. 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress was cogni- 
zant of this fact. The reasoning for the 
recommendation was: 

The phenomenal growth of urban areas, 
the enormous problems of this growth has 
spawned, and the current and probable fu- 
ture expansion of Federal programs to deal 
with these problems, signified in part by the 
creation of a new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, point to the need for 
specialized congressional recognition of this 
increasingly significant area of public policy. 
The present concern of the Banking and 
Currency Committees in each House with 
housing problems, coupled with the member- 
ship and staff expertise in this general area, 
make these committees the logical instru- 
ments for the evaluation of proposals deal- 
ing with new matters affecting urban areas. 
The Joint Committee does not feel, particu- 
larly in view of the relatively light workload 
of these committees as they now exist as well 
as their expertise in the area of housing, that 
a separate urban affairs committee in each 
House is justified. 


The statement of the joint committee 
certainly summarizes my own thoughts. 
Their view is based upon 17 months of in- 
tensive study into the organization and 
operation of the Congress. I should elab- 
orate, however, for my concurrence with 
their proposal is based upon 18 years of 
service with the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the last 6 as ranking mi- 
nority member of both the full committee 
and the Special Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, a period in which the committee has 
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grown in stature, specialization, and un- 
derstanding in the complex field of hous- 
ing and urban development. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee was established in 1865. Its initial 
mandate gave it jurisdiction over all 
propositions relating to banking and 
currency. However, its activities were 
somewhat limited during the first 50 
years of its existence because the work 
of overseeing the monetary policies of 
the Nation was exercised by the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. During the Wilson administration 
the committee began to play a far more 
active role in the legislative review of 
banking practices in the Nation, its ac- 
tive role in the field of banking culmi- 
nating with the absorption of that juris- 
diction of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures dealing with all 
monetary matters following the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The committee’s involvement in the 
field of housing began in 1937. The re- 
ferral of the public housing legislation 
to the Banking and Currency Committee 
was based upon the natural link of mon- 
ey and credit with the building and pur- 
chasing of homes. The same essential 
interlocking between urban development 
and the mortgage financing market has, 
since the start of this decade, led the 
committee into the broader area where 
our concern is not limited to units of 
housing alone, but with the quality of 
the human environment. In fact, our 
committee is the parent committee of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development with legislative review of 
nearly every program administered by 
HUD. 


The Senate Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization took note of this 
development to some extent in its report 
entitled “Federal Role in Urban Affairs.” 
The Senate report stated that since 1961 
both the Congress and the executive 
branch have responded to the urgent 
needs of the Nation by “devising new 
and sweeping programs which, for the 
first time, place the Federal Government 
in a position to mount an attack on our 
urban problems on a broad enough front 
to be commensurate with the ramifica- 
tions of the entrenched problems them- 
selves.” 

In the vanguard of this movement has 
been the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

It is to the Banking and Currency 
Committee that the House has looked for 
creative legislation in college, elderly 
housing, low-rent public housing, urban 
renewal, community development, urban 
mass tion, urban planning, 
open spaces, and water and sewer pro- 
grams as well as the mortgage and credit 
devices necessary to spur the develop- 
ment of both nonprofit and commercial 
housing. Our efforts have grown from 
providing public housing for the indigent 
to a full-scale attack on urban blight 
through the Demonstration Cities Act 
which couples programs to overcome ed- 
ucational disadvantages, disease, and en- 
forced idleness with efforts to improve 
substantially the housing, highways, and 
oe systems that exist in the inner 
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Mr. Speaker, 13 proposals in the 89th 
Congress and an additional 28 in this 
Congress to establish a separate com- 
mittee on urban affairs indicates that not 
even Members of the House are aware of 
either the extent of the involvement of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in this area or the depth of its expertise. 
This proposal to change the name of the 
committee to more properly icentify its 
function would go a long way toward rec- 
tifying this problem. More importantly, 
to my mind, is the fact that we, the Con- 
gress, would be publicly informing the 
Nation of our far-reaching concern for 
the problems of the cities and our con- 
tinuing determination to remedy them 
with constructive legislation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. VaxIk, for 15 minutes, tomorrow, 
March 20; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lukens) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Quire, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Zwacu, for 30 minutes, on March 
20. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 
Mr. Dorn in two instances. 


(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Lukens) and to include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

CURTIS. 

BATTIN. 

ASHBROOK. 

ScHERLE. 

MILLER of Ohio. 

CUNNINGHAM in three instances. 
McCtory. 

COLLIER in four instances. 
HALPERN in two instances. 
BUTTON. 

SCHADEBERG. 

KUPFERMAN in five instances. 
DENNEY. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Reuss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Poot. 

Mr. Burton of California, 

Mr. Lone of Maryland, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. Kartu. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 

Mr. Montcomery in two instances. 

Mr. Wo rr in four instances. 

Mr. Pope tt in two instances. 

Mr. HENDERSON. 
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Mr. Gamo. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina. 

Mr. BoLLING in two instances, 

Mr. COHELAN in two instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. HaMILTON. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. DINGELL, 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Donouve in three instances. 


Mr. CasEY in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 

Mr. WHITENER iN three instances. 

Mr. OLsEN in two instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit 
Commission; 

8.876. An act relating to Federal support 
of education of Indian students in sectarian 
institutions of higher education; and 

S. 2336. An act to determine the respective 
rights and interests of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Yakima Tribes of Indians of the Yakima 
Reservation and their constituted tribal 
groups in and to a Judgment fund on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did, on March 18, 1968, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 14743. An act to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 1890. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1660. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
the agricultural conservation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, pursuant 
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to the provisions of 50 Stat. 329; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1661. A letter from the Commissioner, 
government of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “District of Columbia Gun Control 
Act of 1968"; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1662. A letter from the Commissioner, 
government of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to establish a revolving fund for the develop- 
ment of housing for low and moderate in- 
come persons and families in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1663. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend an act providing for the zoning of the 
District of Columbia and the regulation of 
the location, height, bulk, and uses of build- 
ings and other structures and of the uses 
of land in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1938, 
as amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1664. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
employment of minors in the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 29, 1928; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1665. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the hours of employment and safeguard the 
health of female employees in the District 
of Columbia,” approved February 24, 1914; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

1666. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
prohibit landlords from retaliating against 
tenants for good faith complaints of hous- 
ing violations in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1667. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia to utilize volunteers for active 
police duty; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1668. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the disposition of unclaimed 
property in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1669. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need to increase effectiveness of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program for aid- 
ing students and unemployed youths in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1670. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of omission of facilities for metering 
electricity in individual housing units pro- 

to reduce construction costs of low- 
rent public housing projects, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1671. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 18, United States Code, relat- 
ing to conflicts of inte-est, with respect to 
the members of the District of Columbia 
Council; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1672. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the transfer, conveyance, lease, 
and improvement of, and construction on, 
certain property in the District of Columbia, 
for use as a headquarters site for the Orga- 
nization of American States, as sites for gov- 
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ernments of foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1180. Report on the 
disposition of certain papers of sundry ex- 
ecutive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R. 15856. A bill 
to authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
research and development, construction of 
facilities, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1181). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1103. Resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H.R. 
4282, a bill to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to eliminate cer- 
tain requirements with respect to effectuat- 
ing marketing orders for cherries (Rept. No. 
1182). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1104. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 10477, a bill to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code so 
as to increase the amount of home loan 
guarantee entitlement from $7,500 to $10,000, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1183). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1105. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 10790, 
a bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for the protection of the pub- 
lic health from radiation emissions from 
electronic products (Rept. No. 1184). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules, House Resolution 1106. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 2029, an 
act to amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 relating to the 
application of certain standards to motor 
vehicles produced in quantities of less than 
500 (Rept. No. 1185). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 16044. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize cer- 
tain grants for assisting in improved opera- 
tion of waste treatment plants; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 16045. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence, and to allow the owner of rental hous- 
ing to amortize at an accelerated rate the 
cost of rehabilitating or restoring such hous- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 16046. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to help secure safe 
community water supplies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16047. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by increasing 
the penalties for illegal manufacture and 
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traffic in hallucinogenic drugs (including 
LSD) and other depressant and stimulant 
drugs, including possession of such drugs for 
sale or other disposal to another, and by 
making it a misdemeanor to possess any 
such drug for one’s own use except when pre- 
scribed or furnished by a licensed practi- 
tioner, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 16048. A bill to provide that Flag 
Day shall be a legal public holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. 

H.R. 16049. A bill to “amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from the 
manufacturers excise tax automobiles sold 
to disabled veterans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 16050. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act to make pro- 
vision for specialized facilities for alcoholics 
and narcotic addicts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 16051. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 16052. A bill to amend chapter 21 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
increased assistance for specially adapted 
housing for disabled veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16053. A bill to amend section 101 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 to provide increased rent supplement 
payments in the case of tenants with larger 
families; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 16054. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 to exempt certain wages and salary 
of employees from withholding for tax pur- 
poses under the laws of States or subdivi- 
sions thereof other than the State or sub- 
division of the employee’s residence; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 16055. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16056. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.R. 16057. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal 
requirements for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 16058. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting do- 
mestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 16059. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the pro- 
visions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3- and i-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 16060. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. COHELAN, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
GALLAGHER, Mr. Gray, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. PEPPER, Mr, PHIL- 
BIN, and Mr, Sir of Iowa): 

H. R. 16061. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 to provide for the office of Poet 
Laureate of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 16062. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting do- 
mestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 16063. A bill to amend section 103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to con- 
tinue the existing status of interest on in- 
dustrial development bonds; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. Gerrys, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. REES, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FINO, 
and Mr. WYLIE): 

H.R. 16064. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act with respect to the 
scope of the audit by the General Accounting 
Office; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SCHERLE (for himself and 
Mr. KYL): 

H.R. 16065. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in deeds convey- 
ing certain lands to the State of Iowa, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. RARICK, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Mc- 
Crory, and Mr. Urr). 

H.R. 16066. A bill to permit American citi- 
zens to hold gold in the event of the removal 
of the requirement that gold reserves be held 
against currency in circulation, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 16067. A bill to amend the provisions 
of chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to the application of the public in- 
formation and disclosure provisions of such 
chapter; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

HR. 16068. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.J. Res. 1176. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 
1968, as Family Reunion Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 1177. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 
1968, as Family Reunion Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARDNER: 

H.J. Res. 1178. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 
1968, as Family Reunion Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.J. Res. 1179. Joint resolution to provide 
for the exclusion from gross income, under 
section 103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, of interest on industrial development 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.J. Res. 1180. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the second Saturday in May of each year 
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as “National Fire Service Recognition Day,” 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.J. Res. 1181. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the second Saturday in May of each year 
as “National Fire Service Recognition Day,” 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1182. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.J. Res. 1183. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Transportation to 
conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of the existing compensation 
system for motor vehicle accident losses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 1184. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 
1968, as “Family Reunion Day’’; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin (for him- 
self, Mr. DEL Ciawson, Mr. DER- 


STEIGER of Arizona); 

H.J. Res. 1185. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 
1968, as “Family Reunion Day”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.J. Res. 1186. Joint resolution to author- 
ize a study and investigation of informa- 
tion service systems for States and localities 
designed to enable such States and locali- 
ties to participate more effectively in feder- 
ally assisted programs and to provide 
Congress and the President with a better 
measure of State and local needs and per- 
formance under these programs; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.J. Res. 1187. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 714. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 715. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ' 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. Con. Res. 716. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to Citizens Radio Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 717. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. Con. Res. 718. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZION: 

H. Con. Res. 719. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the 
Congress to consider and report whether 
further congressional action is desirable in 
respect to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 720. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H. Con. Res. 721. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the establishment of peace in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE (for himself and Mr. 
MACGREGOR) : 

H. Con. Res. 722. Concurrent resolution 
calling upon the President to investigate the 
plight of the victims of the Sicilian earth- 
quakes and, if necessary, direct the Attorney 
General to take appropriate action under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Con. Res. 723. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to take action to 
insure the United States will derive maximum 
benefits from an expanded and intensified ef- 
fort to increase the accuracy and extend the 
time range of weather predictions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Res.1107. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
change the name of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 16069. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jan 
Pawelczak; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 16070. A bill for the relief of Tove 
Belstrup Nielsen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 16071. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Sofia Rodriquez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16072, A bill for the relief of Josef 

Arsoni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 16073. A bill for the relief of An- 
tonietta Maria Caione; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16074. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Geralmo Giraudo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16075. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Paolo Fiordimondo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 16076. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Skjold, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MILLS: 

H.R. 16077. A bill authorizing the pay- 
ment of retired pay to Lawrence E. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 16078. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Mateus dos Santos-Cruz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 16079. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Domenico Marino and their children, 
Ciriaco, Adelaide, Gaetano, Elvira, Gerardo, 
and Carmine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIKE: 
H.R. 16080. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
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and Adelina Pirozzolo and their two chil- 
dren, Marino and Marco Pirozzolo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PODELL: 
H.R. 16081. A bill for the relief of Cosima 
Bellucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R. 16082. A bill for the relief of Maria del 
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Carmen Marcano-Soltero; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 
H.R. 16083, A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Toschi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 
H.R. 16084. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophia Takacs and Sophia Kondor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

265. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the National Farmers Union, Washington, 
D.C., relative to the civil rights bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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American Involvement in Vietnam 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I had the privilege of see- 
ing a film by David Schoenbrun, former 
CBS correspondent, entitled “Vietnam: 
How Did We Get In; How Can We Get 
Out?” That film is a human document 
of American involvement in Vietnam. It 
presents a well-reasoned program for 
peace by a man who has known North 
Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh for 
21 years, who was the only American 
journalist to witness the French defeat 
at Dien Bien Phu, and who recently re- 
turned from a 6-week trip to Hanoi. 

David Schoenbrun calls for American 
extrication from Vietnam. Yet he is 
neither traitor nor pacifist. He is one of 
those rare men who have witnessed his- 
tory in the making, who have known the 
men who moved history, and who have 
recorded it all with freedom and ob- 
jectivity. 

Schoenbrun’s demand for a new Viet- 
nam policy is anything but a radical de- 
nial of God and country. It is an asser- 
tion that this is a great Nation led 
momentarily off course; it is a call to set 
a Nation straight. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Schoenbrun film be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mr. ScHOENBRUN, When I say that Tm 
pleased to be in San Francisco, I really mean 
it. It's a great pleasure. It may also be the 
last pleasurable thing that I will say to you 
today, for there is nothing pleasurable in 
discussing Vietnam. 

I'd like to address myself with you to the 
questions that all Americans are asking, and 
to invite you to walk down the paths of 
history with me, for I have lived the answers 
to these questions in twenty-one years of 
my life. 

Let's with the first question: How 
did we get into it in the first place? For me, 
this question began many, many years ago, 
when I was a young intelligence officer on 
the Staff of General Eisenhower. And in 
going through our intelligence reports, I saw 
that some colleagues of mine, Colonel Gal- 
lagher, Major Patti, and others, had been 
sent to a country named Vietnam about 
which I knew almost nothing. They had been 
sent to the north of that country to make 
contact with a great patriot who was fight- 
ing for the independence of his country, 
fighting against the Japanese, a man who 
was our ally in this great world struggle. 
Tu give you one guess—and one, only—of 
the name of this great patriot now. Yes, that’s 
right—Ho Chi Minh. 


Ho Chi Minh, the patriotic ally of the 
United States, today is a villain and our 
enemy. What has happened in two decades 
to change him from a patriot and ally to a 
villain and an enemy? In what way has he 
changed? Well, I have known Ho Chi Minh 
for twenty years—twenty-one years, exactly— 
from the first day I met him in June of 1946 
to the last time I met him in August, 1967, 
just a few weeks ago. I must tell you that 
Ho Chi Minh has not changed. He is today 
what he was then, a dedicated Communist 
revolutionary. He was fighting for the in- 
dependence of his country agaimst the French 
colonial empire and against the Japanese 
invaders, He is still fighting for the inde- 
pendence of his country. He wants it to be 
a free country. He also wants it to be a 
Communist country. We knew that when we 
were allied with him. 

So what, in fact, has changed? We have 
changed. Twenty-five years ago we were 
allied with the Communists—we were allies 
with the Soviet Union in the war against 
the forces of darkness of Hitler and of Tojo. 
We were also true to our most cherished 
traditions of anti-colonialism. We are the 
world’s greatest anti-colonial power, or used 
to be. We threw off the yoke of tyranny— 
from Britain. We have always dedicated our- 
selves to freedom for subject people. That's 
one reason why we supported Ho Chi Minh, 
and many other peoples around the world 
who, in the wake of World War II's destruc- 
tion of the old European colonial empires, 
were seeking freedom and independence. 
And we, under a great President—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt—were dedicated to those 
goals. I was proud to be an American soldier 
fighting under the fiag of the four free- 
doms, as well as our own beloved flag, the 
Stars and Stripes. I was proud to be a member 
of the country whose President said that we 
were not fighting the war to restore the 
colonial empires of France, Britain, Holland, 
Portugal but fighting for freedom. 

I remember what other people’s reactions 
were. What a wonderful feeling to be an 
American in those days! People’s eyes would 
light up. Our country was the inspiration 
and the aspiration of all people. And it was 
grand to be an American to see people stand- 
ing up and hoping for freedom. That's what 
Ho Chi Minh stood up for. That’s what Ho 
Chi Minh hoped for. And that’s what we were 
helping him to do until President Roosevelt 
died. Then the war ended and the allied 
coalition died too. The Cold War with the 
Soviet Union began. I supported the Truman 
Doctrine; I supported the Marshall Plan; I 
supported our entering the war in Korea, 
I tell you this because I want you to knew 
that I am not a dove, and I hate the word 
dove, or hawk, or eagle, or owl, or any other 
of the creatures of the aviary of American 
politics. I'm a human being; I'm a man; my 
name is David Schoenbrun, and I am opposed 
to this war because it is cruel and unjust and 
immoral, and cannot be won. And I have 
reached that conclusion, not because I'm a 
dove, but because I'm a man, and I’ve got 
brains, and I’m a free man. And I’ve watched 
it, and studied it, and participated in it. 
I am covered with wounds from war; I have 
covered wars for a long time. Some wars are 
just. and I will fight; some wars unjust, 
and I will fight against them. That's why 
I’m doing this today. I want you to know 


there’s no pleasure or privilege or profit in 
standing up and fighting the government this 
way. This is my duty as an American citizen 
to do. And, thank God, I still live in a country 
where it’s possible to do so. The government 
isn’t very happy about it, but there’s nothing 
it can do to halt dissent. 

Mr. Johnson admits that dissent is a tradi- 
tion and basic right of our country. Of course, 
what he really says is, “I’m in favor of dis- 
sent, just so long as you don’t criticize me.” 
But he’s going to have to stand still for the 
criticism. As we review the record of how we 
got in, it’s a sorry record. 

Ho Chi Minh, fired up by the talk of the 
four freedoms, determined to free his coun- 
try, came out of the underground when the 
Japanese surrendered in August 1945. He 
went to Hanoi with his people and he pro- 
claimed the Republic of Vietnam. And he read 
to them the Constitution, which he drafted 
in the underground, while fighting the Japa- 
nese. It began with these words, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident.” He trans- 
lated the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence and offered it to his country. 

There were people who said then, and peo- 
ple who would say, “Oh, that’s a cunning 
Communist ploy, a play for American sym- 
pathy.” All right. Maybe it was. But what an 
inspiring ploy! Isn’t it nice that someone 
should seek American sympathy by translat- 
ing our Declaration of Independence? Any- 
body who wants to be cunning by translat- 
ing our own beloved birth certificate, be my 
guest, because that’s the kind of cunning 
that I like. Ho offered this document to his 
people; his people acclaimed him. And he 
became the President of Vietnam. And the 
French, who were too weakened by war to 
reconquer their colonies had nothing to do 
but accept it. Oh, they had mental reserva- 
tions, and they were plotting to reconquer 
Indochina, but, in the winter 1945-1946 there 
was nothing they could do but accept the 
reality that Ho Chi Minh was the leader of 
his people. And this is important. They signed 
a convention with him, on March 6, 1946, 
recognizing Viet Nam to be “a free State.” 

Remember the date and the event when 
you discuss this war in Vietnam, 

Americans are decent people, and Ameri- 
cans want to do what’s right. I am sure the 
great majority of our citizens do not want 
to play a power political game unless justice 
is on our side. But justice is not on our side, 
and the facts will show it. 

They signed the convention on the 6th of 
March, 1946, recognized Ho Chi Minh as Pres- 
ident of Vietnam; this was accepted by the 
United States of America. At the same time, 
the Emperor of Indo-China, Bao Dal, abdi- 
cated his throne; took his birth name, citizen 
Vinh Thuy, became political counsel under 
Ho Chi Minh. So Ho had the recognition of 
France and he had the legitimacy of the 
dynasty. Nobody challenged his right to be 
President of Vietnam; not North Vietnam, or 
South Vietnam, but Vietnam, the one country 
shaped like an hour-glass that runs from the 
Chinese mountains down to the Gulf of Siam. 
One people, one language, one culture with 
aspirations for unity that they have fought 
for two thousand years. No other man has 
ever been elected and recognized as the Presi- 
dent of Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh is the only 
legitimate leader of his country. I’m not his 
advocate. I regret the fact he is a Communist. 
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But this is reality. As President of Vietnam, 
he was invited by the President of France to 
come to Paris and to meet at Fontainbleu 
in the outskirts of Paris at a conference to 
work out the terms of a new relationship. 
Now that they were free—they were still 
poor, miserable, wretched—they needed the 
help of a larger power, so they turned to 
France, for all of them had been educated 
by the French. For 100 years French was their 
language. The French were a people with 
whom they'd establish trade and cultural 
patterns. 

And, so, the French said, Very well. We'll 
create something new called “L'Union Fran- 
caise.” It was a nice round phrase, “French 
union”, signifying nothing, but sounding 
noble, which is the way de Gaulle likes to 
conduct foreign affairs. 

Ho had no choice but to try to negotiate 
with them, And so he did. And, rapidly, he 
saw that the negotiations were a fraud. He 
told this to me and to other reporters every 
single day. You know what the French de- 
manded in this new partnership? They said, 
“Well, we are the most experienced country, 
so we will be responsible for diplomacy in all 
of the commonwealth. All of your embassies 
will be inside of ours. Of course, we're the 
great power, so we'll be in charge of national 
defense; and, of course, the economics of the 
commonwealth; and, of course, we will 
handle customs and immigration.” Ho said, 
“It won't work; a war's going to break out.” 
And I said “How can you fight the modern 
army of France?” Ho replied: “We have a 
secret weapon that is called nationalism.” 
I'm afraid I kind of snickered when he said 
that. And he said, “It’s ill-befitting an 
American to laugh. Your country is founded 
on the love of nation. Your country’s na- 
tionalism is a great motivating force. And 
don't ask me how can I fight against the 
French. I saw pictures in your history books 
of your wretched bands of guerrillas led by 
General Washington, Why, they didn’t even 
have shoes. I saw the blood-stained rags, and 
you're proud of those blood-stained rags. Why 
do you then say to me that I can't do it?” 

I said, “Well, President Ho, I meant no 
offense, sir, but that was in the 18th Cen- 
tury. Today, in the 20th Century the weapons 
of war are more powerful.” Ho replied: “Re- 
member my words. In the mid twentieth 
century, man’s hunger for freedom is greater 
than it even was in the 18th century. And 
the hunger for freedom is greater than 
weapons. Never forget that.” 

Ho went on: “Let me tell you what kind 
of a war it’s going to be. It’s going to be a 
war between an elephant and a tiger, If the 
tiger of Indo-China is ever caught out in 
the open by the elephant of France, it will be 
pierced by the mighty tusks and trampled 
under, but it won't be caught because we're 
going to lurk in the forest, and in our 
jungles by day, and steal out by night and 
leap upon the back of the elephant, gouging 
huge chunks out, and slowly, the elephant 
of France, bleeding, will sink exhausted into 
our paddies.” 

That was August, 1946. Some of you may 
remember my broadcast about the elephant 
and the tiger, a prediction of the war—and 
it was fought exactly that way—when it 
broke out as he predicted it would. When did 
it break out? You ought to know this too. 
It broke out in November, 1946. How and 
under what conditions? The French sent their 
men to the port of Haiphong to control it. 
Ho Chi Minh’s men said, “This is our coun- 
try; this is our fort; get out.” The French 
wouldn’t. There was a fight. Seven Viet- 
namese were killed; two Frenchmen were 
killed too. 

Do you know what the French did? Their 
Navy lined up four capital ships in front 
of the open port of Haiphong and cannon- 
aded for four hours—a massacre of 14,000 
people in one afternoon, That's in the Ar- 
chives of the French Navy. I’ve seen that 
document, That document is reprinted in 
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Ellen Hammer’s book, “The Struggle for 
Indo-China.” Fourteen thousand people 
massacred in one afternoon by the country 
of liberty, equality, fraternity. What a denial 
of the cent culture of France. What 
a denial of Christianity and of democracy. 
This is only one example of treachery, duplic- 
ity and cruelty that make up the tragic story 
of Indo-China and of this unfortunate coun- 
try, Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese struck back because of the 
attack on Haiphong, just as they are striking 
back today, just as today, Ho Chi Minh and 
Phan Van Dong have announced that no 
longer will they even consider talking with 
the United States unless we stop bombing 
unconditionally. Why? Because we are mas- 
sively striking at that same port of Haiphong 
and at the city of Hanoi. We are bombing 
them to try to force them to bow their heads 
and bend their knees, and they won't do it. 
They are self-respecting people. That's what 
courage takes. And the Vietnamese have got 
that courage in very large quantities. 

I wish that these people were on our side— 
and they could have been. How they begged 
to be on our side. Ho Chi Minh begged me, 
back in 1946, “Get me a visa to Washington. 
I want to talk to the Americans.” And they 
wouldn’t talk to him because the Cold War 
was on with Russia. We did not at first help 
the French either, for we did not want to 
support an imperial power. But then some- 
thing happened. The Communists defeated 
Chiang Kai-shek in China in December of 
1949. The French went racing to Washing- 
ton, to the State Department, and said, “Now, 
now, what do you see? China is on our 
frontier. Now it’s a crusade against Com- 
munism. It's no longer a colonial war.” And 
we bought it. We bought it because our 
country was living in fear and panic, back 
in those days. It is no coincidence that the 
first speech of Joseph McCarthy came in 
January of 1950, just when Red China came 
into the picture. And, so we began—to sup- 
port the French in a colonial war of con- 
quest. For four years, from 50 to 54, we 
gave them $3 billion. We, Americans, sup- 
ported a colonial war, trying to suppress 
people fighting for freedom. That was a 
shame on the record of our country, because 
our anti-colonialism had been superceded 
by anti-Communism. Everything fell into 
line for anti-Communism. We would align 
ourselves with fascists. We would align our- 
selves with the worst elements in the world 
if only they were anti-Communist. This was 
a self defeating policy and it failed for Com- 
munists had identified themselves with that 
secret weapon that Ho Chi Minh had told us 
about, nationalism. And the people fought 
and defeated the French at the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu. I was the only American at that 
battle of Dien Bien Phu and I saw the end 
come for western domination in Asia. Every- 
body knew it was the end; everybody except 
John Foster Dulles; he wouldn’t accept the 
fact. 

And I saw what followed in Geneva. I went 
to the Geneva Conference. My fellow Ameri- 
cans, I ask you to study very carefully what 
happened at that Geneva Conference. This 
is the crux of the whole matter. If you want 
to know where justice is, what cause you 
should support, and whether your Govern- 
ment is telling you the truth or not, you’ve 
got to know what happened at the meeting. 

At the Geneva Conference the Russians 
and the Chinese told Pham Van Dong, repre- 
senting Ho, that it would be better to agree 
to a cease-fire and the scheduling of free 
elections rather than to keep fighting and 
take the country by force. Yes, the record 
shows that the Communists proposed the 
ballot box instead of the battlefield. They had 
good reasons to do so. 

In the last days of Dien Bien Phu, the 
French asked us to drop the bomb around 
Dien Bien Phu to save the garrison. And 
Dulles approved. So did Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. But President 
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Eisenhower vetoed it. Even though Ike 
turned it down, the Chinese were still wor- 
ried that if the Vietnamese pressed too hard, 
there might be an American intervention. 
The Chinese didn’t want war at that time. 
They didn’t want to get involved in it at 
all. 


And so, Ho Chi Minh said, “All right, I'll 
stop fighting, and, in return, we'll have free 
elections.” He knew he was going to win the 
election. 

Eisenhower, in his memoirs, states that 
Ho would have won eighty percent of the 
vote. Now, it doesn't matter who wrote 
Eisenhower’s memoirs, he signed them and 
he’s responsible for the statement. The 
Geneva Conference agreed on a cease-fire to 
be followed by elections. But the U.S. sup- 
ported dictator Ngo Dinh Diem in Saigon, 
who refused to permit elections. Now, we're 
supposed to be in favor of free elections, 
you know. Apparently, though, only if we're 
sure we're going to win. You might call that 
the Cook County syndrome in world affairs. 
Well, the Communists gave up the territory 
they held in the South. They moved north 
of the 17th parallel to await elections and, 
by the way, I quote to you from the Geneva 
Treaty: The 17th parallel was described as 
a “temporary, military demarcation line“ — 
temporary, not permanent; military, not 
political; demarcation, not frontier. It went 
further and said, “At no time shall this be 
considered to be a territorial frontier.” It 
was a military line, between two “zones” 
of the one country, Vietnam. Never was the 
word “North” or “South Vietnam” mentioned 
in the Treaty, only Vietnam. 

Now, I ask you to read that Treaty for 
yourselves: ‘“‘Cease-fire, withdrawal to a de- 
marcation line, free elections to be held in 
1956.” And, very important, my fellow Amer- 
icans, in 1955, one year before the election, 
representatives of the two zones were to meet 
and determine the conditions for elections, 
In other words, to lay down the terms under 
which the elections can be free. Isn't that a 
magnificent agreement? Isn’t that what we 
Americans want? No, it isn’t what we want, 
I regret to say, for we refused to go ahead 
with the deal. We put into a power, a Cath- 
olic, Mandarin dictator, Ngo Dinh Diem. He 
was not elected by the Vietnamese people and 
he’s the man who we made our ent 
with, and when Mr. Rusk tells you that we're 
in that country by the invitation of the 
government that is untrue. We are there by 
the invitation of ourselves. We put Ngo Dinh 
Diem in. We made a deal with him. And 
then, later, we backed all the generals after 
they murdered him. We have, from the start, 
supported a minority military movement 
against a majority of the Vietnamese people 
who would have voted for Ho Chi Minh. That 
is part of history and nobody can deny it. 

The real truth is that we wouldn’t hold 
the elections and that we never intended to. 
And Ngo Dinh Diem, whom we supported, 
four days before the first meeting of an elec- 
toral commission to set the terms of a free 
election, announced that he would not meet 
with Communists, wouldn't even discuss the 
question. Not one meeting took place, This is 
ashame. This is something the United States 
of America does not stand for, and yet we 
stood for it. We made a mistake because Joe 
McCarthy was talking about a world Commu- 
nist conspiracy. And John Foster Dulles, who 
had made his career by charging the Demo- 
cratic Party with giving China to the Reds, 
was not, himself, going to preside over the 
loss of Indo-China to the Reds, giving the 
Democrats the chance to attack him. For in- 
ternal political reasons; because of the hys- 
teria of the moment, we betrayed our most 
precious heritage of American traditions, And 
I say we have to get back and be Americans 
again. I say that what we did then, and what 
we have done since, is un-American. And I 
say that I am not the dissenter; the real dis- 
senter is Lyndon B. Johnson, He has dis- 
sented from what he said in 1964 when we 
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elected him to make peace in Vietnam, not 
to make war. He promised us that he would 
not make a wider war. He promised us that 
he would not escalate it. He said, October 12, 
1964, “I will not send American boys to do 
the job that Aslan boys should do for them- 
selves.” And he has sent American boys to 
do the job. This is a disgrace. That disgrace 
began at the Geneva Conference. Read the 
history of it. Read too the SEATO treaty that 
follows it and you will see that Mr, Rusk 
is not telling the truth about the SEATO 
treaty any more than about the Geneva 
treaty, for SEATO does not commit us to 
defend South Viet Nam. 

You are businessmen; you understand a 
contract. The contract of Geneva said this to 
the Communists: Withdraw from the terri- 
tory in the South, go north of the 17th paral- 
lel and wait for elections. After the elections 
the country will be reunified. 

The Communists kept their part of the 
contract and went North to await elections. 
But the second half of the contract was 
broken. Elections were denied to them. So 
they went back and picked up their arms 
once again—that is to the state of affairs 
precedent to the broken contract—This is 
what Mr. Rusk calls an aggression. This is not 
an aggression. The Communists were fighting 
French colonialists. Then we intervened to 
change the course of Vietnamese history. 
That is the truth. 

Eisenhower began the process by giving 
money and arms to Saigon. Then Kennedy 
sent advisors to Vietnam. Then we elected 
Mr. Johnson to make peace, and he made war 
instead, because the situation had deterior- 
ated and the junta would not or could not 
fight the Communists. So Johnson sent 
American men in to make it an American 
war. That is the sad story of the history of 
Vietnam and the American involvement, and 
I would say we must change it. 

Wars are really ended in one of two ways: 
either when one side is so much stronger 
than the other that it can crush it totally, 
or when one side gets weary of the war and 
is willing to pay a price to end it. So what is 
involved here is not a formula, but a will. 
Do we have the will, and does the majority 
of the American people support the will to 
make any sacrifice necessary to spill all the 
blood that has to be spilled to defeat the 
people of Vietnam? I believe we do not have 
that will and should not have that will. The 
people of Vietnam will never surrender to us. 
They'll fight on until the end, which means 
that we would have to have a policy of 
genocide. We’d have to wipe them out com- 
pletely. We are already well away along that 
line, but we cannot go to the end of the 
line. I don’t think the American people will 
support genocide. Perhaps we would rather 
be dead than Red but we can't make that 
choice for other peoples. Short of genocide 
by nuclear fusion we cannot defeat the 
Vietnamese. 

To win a war an army must physically 
occupy the ground. I’m an old infantry man 
and I know that the Air Force does not win 
wars. We've got to occupy the grounds. You 
can’t win a war by air power. 

It has been estimated by the Rand Corpora- 
tion, in special studies, that it could take 
as many as ten million American soldiers 
to defeat the Viet Cong and to occupy the 
territory of South Vietnam. Where are we 
going to get ten million people, or even five 
million, or even two million American sol- 
diers? That means mobilizing the Reserves; 
that means ending college deferments, and 
calling up all of our youngsters, including 
those from white middle-class homes to fight 
this war. I doubt that even President John- 
son would dare do it. So, I believe that we 
can’t win the war. If we can’t win the war, 
we've got then to decide how we are going 
to get out of it. We must build up at least 
a very significant minority—we don’t even 
need a majority—but we need a large enough 
minority, and a responsible enough, and a 
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distinguished enough, and an important 
enough minority to convince the adminis- 
tration- or to change the administration— 
to show that the American people want to 
end this war and the American people want 
to get out of Vietnam. Now this involves 
some very bitter pills the American people 
are not yet willing to swallow, but they’re 
going to have to—that is because they have 
to get out of Vietnam. 

Now there are people saying, “We can't 
turn tail and run. We're a great power.” And 
I agree. You make a mess, and you don’t run 
away from it—you've got to clean the mess 
up. 

How do we clean it up? What's an honor- 
able settlement? An honorable settlement is 
based upon a tradition to which we Ameri- 
cans are, in principle, committed, and that 
every American Republican or Democrat, or 
whatever—can accept; self-determination of 
the people of Vietnam without coercion from 
the outside. 

How do we accomplish this? We have to 
accept the basic principle of the Geneva Ac- 
cords, which we violated in the period of 
1954 to 1956. We have to accept general elec- 
tions for South Vietnam, and an Assembly in 
South Vietnam, which will choose its own 
government and make its own decisions. And 
it’s none of our business what that govern- 
ment is. If it’s going to be Communist, then 
it’s going to be Communist; that’s their busi- 
ness, not ours. And our security is not affected 
very much by anything that can happen 
there. So, I say the first step—the most im- 
portant step—is stop bombing; deescalate; 
bring about a change in the climate which 
will permit free elections to be held: 

The first step in that direction is to stop 
bombing. Let us examine this question of 
bombing. Why should we stop bombing? Mr. 
McNamara has testified to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Preparedness—that the bomb- 
ing had failed in its purposes. It had not 
stopped the supply and Infiltration routes to 
South Vietnam, The Communist armies there 
need 100 tons a day—and those hundred tons 
are being supplied. I am an eye witness to 
that supply system. They use bicycles. I have 
seen bicycles with wooden planks fastened 
over the back wheel with straw baskets at 
either end, fifty pounds per basket, 100 
pounds per bicycle, one ton for every twenty 
bicycles—tens of thousands of bicycles are 
going down that road—a hundred tons a day 
is a cinch; you can’t stop them. It’s like try- 
ing to fight a swarm of mosquitoes with a 
sledge hammer; try it some time. We're so big 
and strong that we can destroy the biggest 
power on earth, but we can’t destroy all the 
bicycles in a rural country. Our strength 18 
not meant for that kind of a situation. 

I crossed rivers without bridges. How do 
you cross a river without a bridge? They 
poled sampans—flat-bottomed boats—down 
the river and then lashed them together with 
pontoons and laid over it a carpet of wooden 
planks. I've seen ten ton trucks go over these 
“floating bridges”. 

I was there one day on a dike at 2:00 
o’clock in the morning when one of these 
ten ton trucks went over the bridge. As it 
came to the embankment the left rear wheel 
sunk in the mud over the hubcap, and I 
thought to myself, well, that’s it. Even in 
America, it would take you hours to get a 
power winch to pull that out of a mudhole. 
Do you know how long it took them to do it 
without a power winch? Forty-five minutes. I 
watched them do it. The leader blew a 
whistle. Out of the village came the people, 
like ants, each one with a pail and a shovel 
and with ropes. I watched fifty of them 
lash their bare backs to the front fender of 
that truck, while, in the back, others came 
with gravel and sand and shovels. They dug 
the mud out, and as they were taking the 
mud away from the wheel of this truck, 
others were pouring sand and gravel into the 
mud hole, while, up in front, fifty of them 
were straining against the ropes. And, all of a 
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sudden, with a tremendous pop, the ten ton 
truck shot out of that mud hole. You can’t 
stop people like that. 

Now, if we can't stop them, and Mr. Mc- 
Namara has admitted it; if we cannot bomb 
them to the peace table, as Mr. McNamara 
has admitted; and if we are losing $2 billion 
worth of planes in an air campaign which 
can’t succeed, I say stop the bombing. First 
step, stop bombing—unconditionally. Not a 
bombing pause, Remember, there's a differ- 
ence. For them, a bombing pause is putting a 
cocked pistol on the table and saying, “I 
will stop shooting, but I want to see 
whether you will do what I want you to do. 
And if you don't, I'll shoot at you again.” 
That is an ultimatum, not a peace offer. 
And they will not accept it. And they're pre- 
pared to fight on as long as is necessary, and 
they’re sure that they can outlast us. I think 
they can too. 

They have lost practically all. Their steel 
mills have been destroyed; their homes have 
been destroyed; they've got nothing left 
much to lose. We have a lot to lose. Our 
economy’s at stake. You're businessmen; 
you know what that means. So stop bomb- 
ing, start talking. Call for an international 
conference to arrange a cease-fire to be fol- 
lowed by elections. 

Let those elections be held and let the 
results be whatever they be. Let us withdraw 
the American Army during the cease-fire 
and before the elections take place so that 
we can’t be accused of controlling them. 

This will not be easy to arrange but it was 
done before, from the battle of Dien Bien Phu 
to the Peace of Geneva. We can do it again 
and this time respect the Peace Treaty and 
make it stick as it would have if we had not 
broken it. 

There are people who through misguided 
versions of patriotism think that we must, 
nonetheless, support our country and fight 
on even though it is wrong. They subscribe 
to the juvenile thinking of Stephen Decatur, 
who said, “Our country, may she always be 
right. But our country, right or wrong.” I 
prefer the words of another great patriot, 
Carl Schurz, who was misquoted by Decatur, 
He said: “Our country, right or wrong—If 
right, let us preserve the right; if wrong, let 
us make it right.” That's what free men 
can do, 


Results of Questionnaire in the Third Dis- 
trict of Michigan 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last fall I sent the residents of 
Michigan’s Third Congressional District 
a questionnaire designed to elicit their 
feelings about many of today’s pressing 
national concerns. The response was 
gratifying and the results have been most 
helpful to me. More than 18,000 individ- 
ual forms were returned and many of 
these had additional comments. 

With the thought that other Members 
might be interested in the thinking of 
my constituents, though belatedly re- 
fiected, I am inserting at this point in 
the Recorp, the questionnaire and its re- 
sults stated in percentages: 

I. STATE OF THE BUDGET AND THE ECONOMY 

In a special message to Congress the Presi- 
dent made the following recommendations. 
Do you support these recommendations? 


A. Reduce the anticipated $29 billion budg- 
et deficit to $22.7 billion by imposing a 10% 
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temporary increases in individual and cor- 
porate income taxes? 19.6% yes, 80.4% no. 

B. Postpone from April 1, 1968, until July 
1, 1969, the reduction of the auto and tele- 
phone service excise taxes thereby reducing 
the anticipated budget deficit by an addi- 
tional $300 million. 60.8% yes, 39.2% no. 

C. Send an additional 45,000 troops to Viet- 
nam at an estimated cost of $4 billion (this 
cost is included in the $29 billion antici- 
pated deficit), 30.3% yes, 69.7% no. 

It. POVERTY—RACIAL IMBALANCE—EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

A. Is the taxpayer being required to con- 
tribute as much as he should to improve the 
standard of living, correct racial imbalance, 
provide equal opportunity? 87.5% yes, 12.5% 
no. 

B. Is the taxpayer's dollar being used as 
effectively as it should to achieve the best 
results in the above areas? 5.8% yes, 94.2% 
no, 

C. With respect to the following programs, 
would you: 

Percent 
Manpower development and training: 


85 8 


28 
NO eQ CO SCO FQ mO KO Q 


88 


8s 


A, Are the current riots caused by condi- 
tions of poverty in our central cities and 


slum areas? 

[In percentages] 
ARR EN settee SH GTS Sat SS BT SOR n a a aie ees 43.4 
— ͤ ͤ— — 56. 6 


B. Are the riots caused by a breakdown in 
our law enforcement procedures? 


C. If you answered (A) “yes,” what partic- 
ular conditions do you think are prime con- 
tributors to riots and, therefore, in greatest 
need of improvement? 


D. If you answered (B) “yes,” do you think 
the law enforcement breakdown stems from: 
1. Police improprieties or brutality? 


2. Police inadequacies, such as: 
a. Lack of personnel 
b. Lack of adequate pay 
c. Lack of trainin; 
d. Lack of understanding of condi- 
tion of slum dwellers, et 


3. Activities, opinions, or interpreta- 
tions of the law by the courts? 


Yes 
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4. If you answered (3) “yes,” do you 
think: 


a. The courts are making it too easy 
for those charged with crimes to 
go free? 


b. The courts are too lenient in sen- 
tencing convicted criminals? 


c. The courts are too “liberal” in in- 


terpreting the law, thereby per- - 
mitting the end or cause to justi- 


fy means? 
2 Reon NEAS oa a 92.2 
2 ͤ ͤ—— E y E 7. 8 


d. Federal judges at all levels should 
be appointed for definite terms 
rather than serve for life as at 


IV. FOREIGN RELATIONS AND FOREIGN AID 

A. What is your opinion regarding the de- 

gree of the present Administration’s par- 

ticipation in alliances, engagements, con- 
flicts, etc., with other nations? 

1. We are too involved internationally? 79.9 

2. We are not involved enough? 5.6 

3. Our foreign policy is about right? 14.5 

B. Do you think: 

1. We should make every reasonable at- 
tempt to improve relations with 
the “East,” or Soviet-bloc countries 
through: 

a. Expanding trade in goods consid- 
ered nonstrategic but beneficial 
to their economy? 

1! 8 65. 7 

34. 3 


b. Expanding our exchange of educa- 
tional, vocational, and nonmili- 
tary technological ideas and ex- 


perts? 
SS B i 73.4 
ps AAEN E SAS VEE AERE E 26. 6 


c. Furnishing greater assistance by 
direct financial aid, credit, or 
goods such as foodstuffs? 


Yes 


2. We should forget about reaching an 
“understanding” with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites and take a 
“tougher” attitude toward them as 
the only way to improve substan- 
tially our foreign relations posture 


and protect our national security? 
SI SES Laie PRETO TI oS 46.6 
2 SIS PIS a Poa Make Aa 53.4 


C. What do you think we should do, with 


respect to our foreign aid program in the 
following areas? 


[In percentages] 


34.5 

40.9 

14.5 

10.1 

17.8 

4.4 

30. 1 

47. 7 

41.5 

17.7 

22.2 

18.6 

Weep a8 Ws. soo sets Saas 31.5 
nT OE Ct pee a nae. a eae ie E 4.6 
oy os SE ee a 34.2 
( 29. 7 


. 5 
. 3 
21. 5 
8 —————— ß 53. 7 
Southeast Asia (SEATO countries) 
eer Geese 1 kee 36.4 
17. 
26. 
20. 


D. Our foreign aid program should 
as its primary objectives: 
[In percentages] 
1. Charity toward all countries and peo- 
ples less fortunate than ourselves: 


2. Improvement of the economy and 
self-sufficiency of any nation which 
has a potential jor friendship and 
for adopting democratic principles: 


3. Assistance only to friends and allies 


and no help to others: 
Se E ed — 54.5 
w A 45.5 
v. VIETNAM 


A. Should we continue the policy of the 
present Administration? 


O. What should be our policy regarding 
bombing raids on North Vietnam? Check 
one: 


D. Should we increase efforts to pacify and 
stabilize economic, political, and social con- 
ditions in South Vietnam? 


E. Should we make an all-out peace nego- 
tiation effort; and if it fails, withdraw to 
positions we can hold militarily, politically, 
and economically? 


No ns 

altogether? 

IE eels — Neste mein wi iwetscns 42.5 
— — ͤ ete ei — 57. 5 


Better Business Mail Service 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks a letter from Mr. 
Charles Ming, who is the building man- 
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ager of the United Founders Life Tower, 
in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mr. Ming’s letter points out the out- 
standing success of the VIM program— 
that means vertical improved mail—in 
this new building in northwest Oklahoma 
City. 

His letter is another testimonial to the 
significant progress in the modernization 
and improved mail service characterized 
in the Post Office Department under the 
leadership of the Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED FOUNDERS Lire INSURANCE Co., 

Oklahoma City, Okla., March 13, 1968. 
Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: Since June 12, 
1967, when two mail deliveries were estab- 
lished in the United Founders Life Tower 
through the installation of a full time de- 
livery station in our lobby, it has appeared 
as though the entire economy of the United 
Founders Life Plaza and the business com- 
munity in Northwest Oklahoma City has 
increased substantially. 

At the end of February, 1968, our occupancy 
rate for this twenty story building was 97%, 
making us full for all practical purposes. 

I am convinced that the establishment of 
your VIM program and the full time delivery 
station in our building has been one of the 
major factors in the rapid development of 
this business community, as the occupants 
of the area know that they have mail serv- 
ice equivalent to the downtown metropolitan 
area, if not better service. 

Mail service is, as you know, extremely 
important to the many offices and businesses 
located in this area and it is extremely grati- 
fying to all of us here, and especially to my- 
self, that you and the Post Office Department 
have been able to see and share our optimis- 
tic feeling concerning the development of 
this area. 

In addition to our success in the invest- 
ment in the United Founders Life Tower, the 
National Foundation Life Building located 
immediately west and across Northwest High- 
way, has been extremely successful by achiev- 
ing 100% occupancy in a short period of time. 
Their optimism is once again being demon- 
strated by the recent commencement of their 
second ten story tower within their office 
complex. 

I have extended my thanks to you for your 
help in this project previously and I would 
like to take this opportunity to do so again. 
We are very happy with the service and hope 
that the Post Office Department will see fit 
to continue to work toward expansion of the 
services as required, feeling free to call on 
me at any time for any help or assistance 
that I may be able to render. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES MING. 


Congressman Kupferman and the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league and friend, Congressman THEO- 


DORE R. KUPFERMAN, of the 17th Congres- 
sional District, has always been a firm 
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supporter of self-determination for the 
people of Hungary. 

On March 17, 1968, at Hunter College 
in the 17th Congressional District, he 
joined in commemorating the Hungarian 
freedom fighters of 1848 and 1956. 

His address follows: 


Today we assemble again to pay homage 
to a generation of Hungarian freedom- 
fighters; men who heard clearly the appeal 
of the 19th century liberals against abso- 
lutist rule and took arms against an em- 
peror who had originally approved and then 
refused to grant constitutional government 
to the Hungarian nation based on parlia- 
mentary principles. 

Their names, beginning with the unfor- 
gettable hero of Hungarian and world free- 
dom, Louis Kossuth, is too well-known even 
in America to need a lengthy introduction. 
He is even better known to those, who were 
brought up in the old country and who 
rightly look upon him as a national hero, a 
fighter for liberty and justice, and a pro- 
tector and defender of the weak, and the 
liberator of the Hungarian peasantry. We 
also are aware of the leading and guiding 
poetical light of the heroic period of 1848-49, 
Alexander Pet6fi who, though dying in battle 
at the age of 26 had bequeathed to the 
Hungarian literature a heritage which has 
hardly been surpassed. 

Today, I would like to concentrate upon 
those heroes of the Hungarian fight for free- 
dom who, like you, have come to the Ameri- 
can shores and spending the remainder of 
their life in the United States, contributed 
militarily and scientifically, politically and 
journalistically as well to the welfare of this 
country in its trying and fateful days of the 
American Civil War between 1861-1865, and 
who fought for the same freedom and lib- 
erties on the side of President Lincoln for 
which they were willing to shed their blood 
in Kossuth’s armies against the absolutist 
rule of the Hapsburg Court in 1848. 

Being from New York, the man closest to 
our heart and memory is Brigadier General 
Alexander Asboth, who later also served 
under General Grant as United States Min- 
ister to Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
His name and military fame must be familiar 
to you, but let me now recount also, other 
events of his distinguished career so that in 
him today we may equally commemorate and 
hail the loyal American, the Hungarian pa- 
triot, the military leader, the engineer and 
diplomat and, last but not least, the fighter 
against injustice and for individual and hu- 
man rights and freedoms. That fight is not 
finished, and we in America, and the Hun- 
garian people everywhere will always con- 
tinue to stand for freedom. 

Alexander Asboth was born in 1811 in 
Western Hungary from a family of English 
descent. One of his ancestors was the court 
chaplain of Prince Emery Thököly, the step- 
father of the first Hungarian freedomfighter, 
Prince Francis Rakoczy II. His father was a 
professor of agricultural sciences, the curator 
of Geogikon. 

Graduated as an engineer, he joined the 
dapper regiments of Kossuth in 1848, and 
took part in several battles of the 1848-49 
Hungarian fight for freedom. At the fateful 
day at Temesvar in August 1848 he chose 
Kossuth over the army command and accom- 
panied him into exile in Turkey and was not 
separated from him until the time came for 
both to come to America, Asboth arrived into 
our city on the steamer Mississippi in No- 
vember, 1851. Upon arriving here he imme- 
diately declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen, because he felt that the United States 
was to become his permanent home. 

Louis Kossuth arrived on December 5 but 
after a short reunion, they separated again. 
Asboth could not accompany his Hungarian 
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comrade on his speaking tour that was to 
take him to Washington where he had the 
privilege of addressing the United States 
Congress, but kept in touch with him and 
was involved in buying arms and ammuni- 
tion for the Kossuth forces. 

In America Asboth worked as an architect, 
was employed by a firm at Syracuse, N.Y., 
then temporarily he went west as a mining 
engineer. Coming back to New York he opened 
a small steel foundry. In this business ven- 
ture he has been moderately successful until 
his partner absconded. The failure forced him 
to accept city employment. He thus became 
an engineer with the City Planning Commis- 
sion. In this capacity he had a prominent 
role in planning Washington Heights and also 
the famous Central Park in my 17th Congres- 
sional District. 

Nine years after his arrival to America, the 
United States faced a crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude. The existence of the Union was at 
stake, and the man who fought for freedom 
in Hungary could not help but choose the 
side which was to fight against rlavery and 
for the maintenance of national unity against 
secessionist forces. He asked Governor Mor- 
gan of New York to organize a regiment, but 
the plans did not work out. Thus, Alexander 
Asboth went west again where the 1856 Re- 
publican Presidential candidate, John C. Fre- 
mont was raising a Union army in Missouri. 
In July 1861 he was already chief of staff of 
General Fremont who, on September 26, 1861 
appointed him a Brigadier General and en- 
trusted him with the command of one of his 
divisions. General Asboth's commission was 
approved by Congress in March 1862. By that 
time, however, the General had distinguished 
himself not only as a trusted staff officer of 
General Fremont, but also of his successors, 
Generals Hunter and Curtis. His valor was 
amply shown in the battles of Bentonville 
and Fayetteville, Arkansas and in the battle 
of Pea Ridge in Arkansas where despite his 
wound, was back in saddle the next morning 
and led his troops to victory. 

Upon the clearing of Missouri from South- 
ern forces, General Asboth was ordered to 
Kentucky. Later he was entrusted with the 
command of the West Florida Department at 
Fort Pickens. He was severely wounded in the 
battle of Marianna. His left arm was shat- 
tered in two places by bullets. Another bullet 
entered the right side of his face, and it was 
never possible to remove ft. This injury was 
very painful and hastened his early death. He 
resigned from active service on March 13, 1865 
when he was appointed Major General for his 
meritorious service. 

After the Civil War, President Andrew 
Johnson appointed General Asboth as Min- 
ister to Argentina and Paraguay. He was in 
Washington when he received the appoint- 
ment in March 1866, signed by Secretary of 
State Seward. After a short sojourn in Paris 
where he tried to get the bullet removed from 
his face by Professor Nelaton who had per- 
formed a similar operation on Garibaldi, he 
went to London in August and embarked for 
Rio de Janeiro. After a stop in Montevideo, 
an American warship took him to Buenos 
Aires on October 14, 1866. 

The ambassadorship of the General was 
made difficult by his pains and sickness. 
However, he became a close friend of the 
Argentine President, and rendered excellent 
service in the diplomatic negotiations in the 
war between Argentina and Paraguay. 

As the Austro-Hungarian Compromise was 
concluded in 1867 and amnesty extended to 
all of the Kossuth officers, he hoped to re- 
turn for a visit, but his hope was in vain. He 
died after months in bed and in pain on 
January 21, 1868, a little over a hundred years 
ago in Buenos Aires. He was buried with state 
honors, the Argentine President Sarmiento 
delivering the eulogy at his funeral. 

Such was the man whose memory we today 
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especially commemorate at the centenary of 
his death. A man of high courage, a splendid 
soldier and commander who coupled mili- 
tary discipline with humane treatment. A 
man of high ideals and integrity, a man of 
strong religious convictions in whose rooms 
the services were held for Hungarians while 
interned in Turkey. A man who gave his best, 
we can say his life and health, for his adopted 
country but who never forgot the ideals 
and values that he had received from the 
land where he had been born and educated. 
General Asboth remains a foremost example 
of the Hungarian immigrant to this coun- 


The Hungarian nation, too, has displayed 
the belief in the ideal of human freedom, 
dignity and national self-determination 
since 1848, most recently during the tragic, 
but glorious fight for freedom in the fall of 
1956. 

While we remember the struggles, the trials 
and the temporary defeats, we also remember 
the spirit that had motivated the actions of 
the generations who believed and fought for 
national and individual freedom in Hungary 
and in the United States. And may I close 
with the remarks that despite the tragedies 
of the past, the bleakness of the fate of the 
Hungarian nation at the present, the spirit 
of March 1848 and the heroism of 1956 can- 
not remain without results and that the 
Hungarian determination to lead a life of 
human dignity and national honor will ulti- 
mately be victorious against the forces which 
now, just as between 1849-1967 have con- 
spired to obstruct its progress and victory. 


Job Corps: Hospital Career Days 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is a 
critical manpower shortage in our Na- 
tion’s hospitals. To meet this need and 
to utilize untapped manpower resources 
among the poor, Jay Wells, president of 
Wells Television, Inc., and a member of 
the Business Leaders Advisory Council of 
the antipoverty program, initiated a pi- 
lot program of considerable interest, Ca- 
reer Day, in which graduates of the Job 
Corps and hospital representatives met 
for job interviews. Working in close co- 
operation with him in this endeavor was 
William K. Klein, president of the Great- 
er New York Hospital Association. 

The Career Day, held in New York 
City, saw 60 eager young men, ready to 
graduate from the Job Corps in Camp 
Kilmer, N.J., meet with personnel direc- 
tors and administrators of 33 New York 
hospitals in an all-day session. At least 
one job was offered to almost every one 
of the Job Corps graduates interviewed. 
A typical reaction of the interviewers to 
the clean-cut, well-dressed group was 
that of Helene Doneson, of the New York 
University Medical Center, who said: 

Iam impressed with the Job Corps trainees. 
I haven't seen applicants like this in a long 
time, and I’ve found them an excellent source 


of recruitment for jobs that have a career 
potential at the hospital. 


Career Day and the opportunity which 
it represents is a significant step toward 
attaining the goals of employment, 
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achievement, and responsibility for 

America’s youth. The entire community 

stands to gain a great deal from the full 

fruition of this program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Extension of Remarks the New 
York Times article describing Hospital 
Career Days. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srxry IN JOB Corps Are INTERVIEWED—CITY 
Hosrrrats OFFER Work TO 47 OF THE 
‘TRAINEES 

(By Val Adams) 

Sixty young men who soon will graduate 
from the Kilmer Job Corps Training Center 
in Edison, N.J., were interviewed for hospital 
jobs here yesterday by members of the Great 
New York Hospital Association. 

Forty-seven received at least one job offer 
from the $3 hospitals seeking to fill openings 
and the remainder of the men were said to 
have good prospects for jobs. 

“All the men will be employed,” said Jay 
Wells, a New York business executive who 
helped organize the interview session. “This 
is the first of a series of hiring days which 
will take place in various eastern and mid- 
western cities for men and women Job Corps 
graduates.” 

Mr. Wells, president of Wells Television, 
Inc., is a member of the Business Leaders 
Advisory Council of the Federal antipoverty 
program. The council acts as an adviser to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
set up Job Corps training. 


VARIOUS TRADES INVOLVED 


Mr. Wells obtained the aid of William K. 
Klein, president of the hospital association, 
in arranging the all-day interview session in 
the Brotherhood-in-Action Building, 560 
Seventh Avenue at 40th Street. The Job 
Corps trainees, all neatly dressed and wear- 
ing ties, had been trained either for elec- 
trical work, offset printing, painting, car- 
pentry or as cook’s helpers. 

Among the successful applicants was Billy 
McDonald, 20 West 115th Street, who was 
arrested about a year ago for possession of 
marijuana. He said low grades in high school 
kept him from playing basketball and left 
him dejected, but that he had learned much 
in his six months in the Job Corps— 
living, how to budget my money and personal 
hygiene.” 

Now being trained in food service, Billy 
will graduate from the Job Corps in Sep- 
tember. He was offered jobs by Lenox Hill 
and Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospitals, but said 
he had made no decision. 

COOK’S HELPER HIRED 

Joseph C. Mitchell, 19 years old, of New 
Iberia, La., said he had been hired as a cook's 
helper by New York State Hospital. He was 
first trained by the Job Corps in Arizona 
as & tractor driver but found the climate 
there too hot, he said, and transferred to the 
Kilmer center. 

Helene Doneson, an interviewer for Univer- 
sity Hospital, said she had hired Hector 
Adorno of the Bronx as a multilith operator. 

“Iam much impressed with the Job Corps 
trainees,” Miss Doneson said. “I haven't seen 
applicants like this in a long time.” 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy visited the in- 
terview session and went around the room 
shaking hands and congratulating the 
trainees. The Democrat of New York said: 

“There is a great job potential in the man- 
power shortage which grips our nation’s hos- 
pitals. Today’s meeting, therefore, represents 
an important step toward what I hope will 
be a continuing partnership between the Job 
Corps and hospitals all over the country.” 
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Keeping the Vietnam Issue on a Rational 
Level 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, as presi- 
dential year politics heats up, there is a 
need to maintain commonsense about 
major, decisive issues. 

The Kansas City Star on March 15, 
1968, carried an editorial which should 
guide us in the tumultuous months 
ahead, I include it in the Extensions of 
Remarks: 

KEEPING THE VIETNAM ISSUE ON A RATIONAL 
LEVEL 


With the fascinating hold of a cobra's 
weave, the Vietnam war almost hypnotically 
is drawing political attention early in the 
1968 campaign. Criticism of U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia has absorbed Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy from the outset of his bid to wrest 
the Democratic nomination from President 
Johnson. Richard M. Nixon, the Republican 
front-runner, has already promised that a 
“new leadership” would find a way out of the 
Pacific conflict, The Johnson administration, 
speaking through Vice-President Humphrey, 
quickly challenged Nixon to tell how he 
would end the war. 

Thus the course of Campaign Year 1968 is 

beginning to concentrate on the most un- 
popular war in American history. No doubt 
Dick Nixon will have more—much more—to 
say about Vietnam. So will Nelson Rocke- 
feller if and when he openly enters the lists 
as a Republican candidate. Lyndon Johnson 
will be heard from, too, for he must defend 
his administration’s war policy and discourse 
on its peace-seeking efforts as well. But the 
President can choose his own time for such 
dissertations and it may not suit his strategy 
to discuss Vietnam at length early in the 
campaigning. 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy is reassessing his 
position on whether to run against President 
Johnson in part, he said, because of the 
administration’s plan to hold to its present 
course in Vietnam. 

The Republicans—Nixon especially—may 
be driving for maximum vote yield from the 
initial Nixon pledge to “end the war and 
bring peace to the Pacific.” The war-torn 
American public would like that, of course. 
The Republicans have the advantage of being 
able to offer a new team for peace initiatives. 
Still there will be demands from the elec- 
torate to hear exactly how a Republican 
President and secretary of state would handle 
the problem differently. It may not be good 
enough just to claim that “we could do the 
job better.” 

Appeasement is not the Vietnam answer 
for the United States. President Johnson is 
not an appeaser. Nor is anyone with a chance 
to become the Republican nominee. But both 
parties will be making pitches on trying to 
end the combat. Such talk will build up 
pressures and in turn demands for a way 
out—almost any way out. All along the enemy 
in Hanoi apparently has been counting on 
U.S. election results to dictate a peace settle- 
ment forced on Communist terms. 

Thus an election-year debate on Vietnam 
could get out of hand and cause harm. The 
candidates of both parties have a responsi- 
bility to be as reasonable as possible in dis- 
cussing the war. Only rational, unemotional 
discussion can avoid damage to the interest 
of the nation and the morale of its fighting 
men. 

Other important issues—poverty, the racial 
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upheaval and defense of the dollar—will also 
have front-rank as campaign issues, But the 
struggle in Vietnam seems likely to be 
agonizing this nation next November as 
much as it is now. How responsibly it is dealt 
with in the quest for votes could well decide 
the outcome of the 1968 election—and even 
of the war itself. 


The Uarkettes: Student Singers of the 
University of Arkansas 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
group of student singers at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas has received high recog- 
nition. They are the only singers from 
the United States scheduled to perform 
at the international convention of the 
Rotary Clubs meeting in Mexico City 
this May. 

The group, known as the Uarkettes, 
has given performances in recent years 
in much of Western Europe and in many 
places in the United States. They make 
excellent ambassadors for our country 
and, I am sure, will give the 16,000 Ro- 
tarians from 66 countries at Mexico City 
a very good impression of the musical 
ability of our young people. Arkansas is 
certainly proud of them. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
press releases regarding the activities of 
the Uarkettes be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
leases were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., November 2, 1967.— 
Rotarians from all over the world will hear 
the University of Arkansas “Uarkettes” sing 
next spring during the Rotary International 
convention in Mexico City. 

Prof. Kenneth Ballenger, director of the 
19-voice student group, received an invitation 
from the program committee of the organi- 
zation that has clubs in 66 countries. 

The Uarkettes in recent years have toured 
Europe, under sponsorship of the United 
Service Organizations, to entertain American 
troops, and have also sung at many places 
in Arkansas and other states. 

Ballenger has been told that the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas singers are the only ones 
from the United States to be invited to per- 
form at a grand assembly of some 16,000 
Rotarians. 

Several appearances will be made at con- 
vention meetings during May 12-16. The 
Uarkettes will also perform for the North 
American-Mexican Cultural Institute in Mex- 
ico City, and will also sing under auspices 
of the United States Embassy. 

Members of this year’s Uarkettes are Donna 
Axum, Penny Garrett, Julia Eddins, and 
George (“Pal”) Owens of El Dorado; Brenda 
Dill, David Hallin, Sylvia Rose, Linda Thomas, 
Lorry Thomas, Ann Burleson, and Elizabeth 
Hallin of Fayetteville; Connie Gobel of Mount 
Ida; Randy Lee of Pine Bluff; Max Ryan of 
Springdale; Fredricka Silvey of Calico Rock; 
Carol Soule and Mary Henley of Tulsa, Okla.; 
David Wylie of Ruston, La.; and Linda Eu- 
banks of Pensacola, Fla. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., February 8, 1968,— 
Fourteen performances in Arkansas and two 
adjoining states are on schedule for the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Uarkettes, a widely 
known student singing group that has en- 
tertained audiences at home and abroad, 
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Kenneth Ballenger, professor of music and 
director of the group, says the Uarkettes will 
be singing to raise funds for a trip to Mexico 
City in May. They’ve been invited to enter- 
tain some 16,000 Rotarians from 66 countries 
at the annual international convention in 
the Mexican capital, and will make other 
appearances while there. 

Professor Ballenger says that the Uarkettes 
are the only singers from the United States 
invited to perform at the Rotary convention, 

Concerts scheduled prior to the trip to 
Mexico are as follows: 

Feb. 20, College of Ozarks, Clarksville; 
Feb. 21, Station KATV, Little Rock, the Bud 
Campbell Show; Feb. 21, Arkansas Arts 
Center, Little Rock; Feb. 22, Downtown 
Rotary Club, Little Rock; March 7, Ozark 
Canners and Freezers convention, Fayette- 
ville; 

March 9, Mountain Home high school; 
March 15, Grove, Okla.; March 25, El Dorado, 
Ark., Rotary Club; April 6, UA Alumni club 
and Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City; 
April 20, Rotary district convention, Osage 
Beach, Mo.; 

April 21, Rotary District convention, Mus- 
kogee, Okla.; April 27, benefit concert, UA 
auditorium, Fayetteville; May 4, Town Club, 
Fort Smith. 

In recent years, the Uarkettes have toured 
western Europe, under the sponsorship of 
the United Service Organizations, to enter- 
tain American troops, and have sung in 
many places in the United States. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., February 15, 1968.— 
Four new voices have been added to the 
Uarkettes, internationally known singing 
group at the University of Arkansas directed 
by Professor Kenneth L. Ballenger. 

The Uarkettes will begin a tour of 14 con- 
certs on Feb, 20 that will take them to points 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, and 
then during May 12-16 they'll perform in 
Mexico City. 

Additions to the group announced by Pro- 
fessor Ballenger, after auditions in which 15 
singers participated, are: Susan Bensberg, 
Camden; Jack Meyers, Fort Smith; Susan 
Kemper, Coleman, Texas; and Mark Steven- 
son, Wheaton, II. 

They join the following Uarkettes: Donna 
Axum, Penny Garrett, Julia Eddins, and 
George Owens of El Dorado; Brenda Dill, 
David Hallin, Fayetteville; Connie Gobel, 
Mount Ida; Fredericka Silvey, Calico Rock; 
Mary Henley, Tulsa, Okla.; David Wylie, Rus- 
ton, La.; and Linda Eubanks, Pensacola, Fla. 

Ballenger has led the group in perform- 
ances at many places in the United States, 
as well as in Europe where the Uarkettes en- 
tertained American troops under sponsorship 
of the United States Organizations. 

Their concerts during the next several 
weeks will help raise funds to pay their ex- 
penses to the Rotary International conven- 
tion in Mexico City, where they'll sing before 
approximately 16,000 Rotarians from 66 coun- 
tries. While in the Mexican capital they’ll 
also entertain at the North American-Mexi- 
can Cultural Institute, at Mexico City High 
School, and at the United States Embassy. 


Address by the Honorable Manuel F. 
Cohen, Chairman, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of investors in the securities 
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market in recent years. Reports reflect 
a total of 24 million investors currently 
which represents an increase of 7 million 
since 1962. 

Chairman Manuel F. Cohen, of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, said 
recently that the average daily volume of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
has grown from 3 million shares in 1962 
to more than 10 million shares in 1967. 

On a recent day, Chairman Cohen 
reported, the American Stock Exchange 
volume exceeded 10 million—as com- 
pared with a daily average of 2.8 million 
shares in 1966 and by 2.2 million in 1965. 

In this connection, Chairman Cohen 
recently delivered an address before the 
1968 Conference on Mutual Funds at 
Palm Springs, Calif., which I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp, because of its broad 
interest. 

Excerpts from the address follow: 

THE MUTUAL FUND 
(An address by Hon. Manuel F. Cohen, 

Chairman, Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission, before the 1968 Conference on 


Mutual Funds, Palm Springs, Calif., 
March 1, 1968) 
The basic idea of a “mutual” fund is 


deceptively simple. A large number of in- 
vestors, each with a small amount of capital 
to invest, pool their capital so that it can be 
jointly invested on their behalf by a manager 
who will decide what investments to make 
and when to make them. The asset value 
of shares in the fund is normally calculated 
on the basis of the market value of the 
portfolio securities, usually twice a day. The 
fund stands ready to sell an unlimited num- 
ber of its shares at asset value plus a sales 
charge which may be reduced for very sub- 
stantial sales. Outstanding shares may be re- 
deemed at approximately net assets value. 

This appearance of simplicity—combined 
with substantial rewards to salesmen—ac- 
count, at least in part, for the great increase 
in popularity of these funds over the past 
two decades, But you know and I know that 
“mutual” funds are not simple—that they 
are in fact an aspect of a very complicated 
business which is growing more complicated 
all the time. * * * 

In fact, very little about these funds is 
simple. Even the method of computing the 
net asset value for the entering or depart- 
ing shareholder is not as mechanical or as 
simple as it might first appear. * * * We 
have also received expressions of concern by 
investors about the different methods by 
which their interests in a fund can be 
terminated; the difference between redemp- 
tion and repurchase, and the fact that they 
may receive different prices under these 
alternative procedures, is not always com- 
pletely understandable to them. 

A second area of complexity relates to the 
objectives of the fund. .. Investment policies 
differ in basic, and sometimes more subtle, 
ways. Funds go by such designations as “in- 
come“, “growth”, and “balanced”, but the 
prospectus description of investment policy— 
drawn so as to preserve maximum flexibility 
for the fund managers—often provides only 
a hazy idea of what specific mix of securities 
may be held from time to time 

A third area of complexity is the legal 
structure of the fund. Many investors do not 
understand the complex interrelationships 
among the fund, the advisor, the under- 
writer, the custodian, the broker and the 
various supporting players. We continue to 
receive letters from investors asking us to 
explain the roles of the various persons or 
organizations listed in the prospectus. These 
relationships are not always easy to describe 
in terms that can be readily understood. 

Closely related to the rather complicated 
legal structure is the complexity of the 
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charges and costs that are involved in the 
acquisition and maintenance of shares in 
such a fund. One part—the sales charge—is 
paid by the investor at the time of purchase. 
It is usually based on the amount of the pur- 
chase, and may vary depending upon the 
amount and manner of the purchase. Another 
part—the management fee—is levied against 
the fund periodically—usually quarterly— 
and is based ordinarily on the total size of 
the fund. The third major part—brokerage 
commissions—is charged against the fund 
every time portfolio securities are bought or 
sold for it—including the investment of the 
proceeds derived from the sale of fund 
shares—and is based on the commission rate 
structures of the various securities exchanges. 
Additional charges may be levied for cus- 
todian fees, insurance and other miscella- 
neous services at levels based on a variety of 
factors. About all that can be said concern- 
ing the charges borne by the funds, and in- 
directly by their investors, is that they are 
substantial; yet it is dificult for the average 
investor to compute them with any accuracy 
or even to determine how substantial they 
are in relation to the gain he has achieved or 
hopes to achieve from his investment, since 
some of the charges are reflected in changes 
in the net asset value of his shares while 
others are not. Also, because of the unique 
external management structure of most of 
these funds, the investor has great difficulty 
in measuring the managers’ compensation 
against generally accepted community stand- 
ards regarding the compensation of individ- 
ual corporate managers. 

This brief recitation of the salient charac- 
teristics of “mutual” funds raises a serious 
question whether the word “mutual” is ap- 
propriate in describing this investment 
medium. That term is usually reserved for a 
situation where costs and profits are shared 
equally by all participants in the enterprise. 

It was clear to the Congress in 1940, as I 
believe it is clear today, that adequate pro- 
tection of fund investors requires substan- 
tive controls in the promotion, management 
and sale of mutual funds. The regulatory 
scheme devised in 1940, when the industry 
was in its infancy, reached the grosser forms 
of abuses, such as embezzlement and the 
more obvious form of overreaching. It seems 
evident that it is now important to deal with 
more subtle abuses which may flow from 
overcharging and overreaching which tradi- 
tional disclosure techniques are ineffective 
to reach, 

One problem—or group of problems—that 
the Congress foresaw in 1940 was in the area 
of size. The hundredfold growth of invest- 
ment companies in the past twenty-seven 
years has greatly magnified the problem of 
assuring a fair sharing of the economies of 
that growth in size between the fund man- 
agers and the shareholders they serve. The 
Commission as you know, has suggested the 
enactment of an explicit court-enforced 
standard of reasonableness to assure this fair 
sharing. We suggested this as an alternative 
to true “mutualization” which is implied by 
the name under which these funds are sold. 

* — * . * 

Thus far, I have been talking about the 
complexity of the traditional “mutual” fund. 
But more complicated “mutual” funds have 
been developed in recent years, as promoters 
have exercised their ingenuity to attract more 
and more investors to this medium. 

Most of you are familiar with the so- 
called “swap funds” which enjoyed a great 
popularity a few short years ago. We now 
have mutual funds which invest in other 
mutual funds. These funds add another layer 
of uncertainty—and frequently another layer 
of costs. Others propose to engage in com- 
plex securities transactions which were for- 
merly considered the exclusive province of 
individual traders—puts, calls, straddles, 
short selling, short term trading and similar 
techniques, These practices, their risks and 
other consequences are difficult to explain 
or to describe adequately to investors. They 
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also harbor potential dangers to investment 

companies, as the important vehicles they 

are for the allocation of public savings, and 

to our public market places for securities. 
* * * * * 


The fee structure has provided a real op- 
portunity for the exercise of the ingenuity 
for which fund managers have established 
an enviable reputation. After all, that is 
where the money is, and despite the common 
use of the term “mutual,” the principal 
reason these funds are created and sold is 
to make money for the people who sell, 
and those who manage or otherwise act for, 
them. 

A current and developing fashion seems 
to be the performance fee. An appealing case 
can be made for the proposition that the 
man who does well for the fund he manages 
is entitled to extra compensation measured 
by the quality of his performance, But, apart 
from the problem of establishing appropri- 
ate yardsticks against which to measure per- 
formance, a difficult problem which has not 
yet been resolved, we must not overlook the 
dangers inherent in certain types of incentive 
fees which led the Congress in the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940 to prohibit com- 
pensation for investment advisers based on 
a percentage of the gains achieved by their 
clients. These considerations are equally 
matters of concern in the investment com- 
pany area today. 

But it is in the area of sales compensa- 
tion that the ingenuity of fund managers 
has had its greatest flowering. There are con- 
tests and other types of special incentives 
for dealers who sell a certain quota of the 
shares of a particular fund. Apart from the 
bias this introduces, and the manner in 
which it affects the dealer’s or salesman's 
judgment in ad his customer, it is 
almost impossible to disclose the nature and 
amount of these incentives adequately and 
effectively. 

. . * 7 L 

I might say that in the course of our 
Congressional hearings last year, a fund 
dealer informed a Committee that he re- 
ceived extra compensation when he sold more 
than a certain amount of shares of a par- 
ticular fund, and that this fact was fully 
disclosed in the prospectus. The Committee 
asked us afterwards whether this was the 
case. We advised that the general framework 
of the compensation scheme was disclosed 
in the prospectus—but that the scheme was 
so complicated it was extremely difficult for 
the ordinary investor to understand its gen- 
eral workings and impossible for him to 
determine how much extra compensation 
his dealer or salesman would receive for 
steering his investment into that fund rather 
than another. As all of you know, the Com- 
mission’s staff has never hesitated to insist 
upon the most informative disclosure that 
can reasonably be achieved. While it is prob- 
ably true that we have not exhausted all 
the possibilities, this incident emphasizes 
that disclosure has not proved to be the 
answer to these problems, 

Of course, the most complex technique of 
all for compensating the dealer who sells 
fund shares involves the use of part of the 
commission dollars paid by the fund on port- 
folio transactions. Fund managers have de- 
veloped a variety of ingenious devices to 
channel excess commission dollars to dealers 
who perform various services for the manag- 
ers, In connection with recent proposals for 
change in the New York Stock Exchange 
commission structure, we published a pro- 
posed rule based on the proposition that 
fund managers have a duty to use these pro- 
cedures to return the excess dollars to the 
fund—a practice, incidentally, which a num- 
ber of large fund complexes initiated volun- 
tarily some time ago. 

In our release discussing these proposals, 
we described some of the existing practices 
and indicated that they raised serious ques- 
tions under accepted concepts of fiduciary 
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responsibility. We do not believe, based on 
our present understanding of the situation, 
that disclosure of these practices is likely to 
benefit the average investor or to redress any 
grievances in this area, even assuming that 
he could understand from the prospectus 
description how the system worked, exactly 
how much compensation was being directed 
to dealers and salesmen generally, and to 
his dealer specifically, and how much of it 
constituted a charge against his interest in 
the fund. Paradoxically, disclosure may even 
lead a fund shareholder to believe that these 
practices raise no legal or ethical questions, 
since the disclosure is found in a document 
which, as the salesman advises his customer, 
has been filed with a government agency hav- 
ing certain responsibilities with respect to 
the practices of investment companies. 

My cataloguing of these complexities of 
mutual funds does not indicate any desire 
on my part to return to a simpler era in all 
the areas mentioned, I wish only to point 
out that we must have an adequate system 
of regulation to assure that unsophisticated 
investors are fairly treated and that public 
confidence, so essential to continued growth 
of our securities markets, is not impaired. 


Resolution on Vietnam 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as the lead- 
ers of our Government, as well as leaders 
throughout the world, search for an hon- 
orable solution to the conflict in Vietnam, 
the National Council of Churches once 
again comes forth to show the way by 
suggesting a course that can lead to an 
end to the holocaust. 

I call upon all of my colleagues to give 
serious consideration to the resolution 
on Vietnam adopted by the NCC general 
board February 22, 1968, which reads as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 
(Adopted by the NCC general board, 
February 22, 1968) 

The General Board of the National Council 
of Churches makes the following observa- 
tions concerning the situation in Vietnam. 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson is reported 
to have stated in the House of Commons on 
February 13, 1968 concerning the prospect 
of negotiations: “There is a very narrow gap 
to be bridged now, very narrow indeed.” On 
February 14, The New York Times reports: 
“Secretary General Thant believes that if the 
United States unconditionally stopped the 
bombing of North Vietnam for as long as 
about two weeks, Hanoi would begin mean- 
ingful negotiations.” The General Board wel- 
comes these statements and considers that 
at this time no possibility of a peaceful set- 
tlement should be left untested by our 
government. 

Secretary General Thant is further re- 
ported as saying that there is “a not un- 
hopeful prospect for negotiations despite 
bloody military developments of the last few 
weeks.” In the light of this, we view with 
disquiet the statement attributed to Presi- 
dent Johnson: “that the search for peace 
appeared to be exhausted and therefore the 
time for debate had come to an end while 
brave Americans made their stand in battle.” 
The General Board believes that this is a 
time when hardening of attitudes should be 
avoided, when there should be continued 
examination of U.S. objectives and methods 
in Vietnam, and when the search for a nego- 
tiated peace should be intensified. 
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Recent military and political developments 
in Vietnam indicate that the fundamental 
issues remain, and indeed grow more acute. 
Pacification programs appear to be in dis- 
array, and the effective loyalty of large ele- 
ments of the South Vietnamese people to the 
Saigon government appears to be in grave 
question. The Americanization of the war 
appears to grow in serious measure. There 
are many statements calling for intensifica- 
tion of the U.S. military effort. Assurances by 
General Wheeler that atomic weapons will 
not be used at Khesahn lead us to welcome 
and support the reported statement of Presi- 
cent Johnson that the use of nuclear weap- 
ons has at no time been considered or recom- 
mended, Whatever the provocation might be, 
we do not believe that nuclear weapons 
should be used in Vietnam. Indeed further 
intensification of the U.S. military effort 
whether by invasion of Laos or Cambodia or 
North Vietnam or by large increase of man- 
power or firepower appears to us to be futile, 
tending to the destruction rather than the 
attainment, of U.S. objectives in Vietnam. 
Similarly we believe that a massive attack on 
Khesahn by Hanoi will produce a hardening 
of attitudes in the U.S.A. and we appeal to 
Hanoi for restraint. Further, we ask that 
Hanoi, instead of simply rejecting the “San 
Antonio formula,” initiate in its own way the 
stabilization of the present confrontation in 
the South even as talks are in preparation or 
underway. Intensification of fighting by 
either side appears to us to be self-defeating. 

Encouraged by world leaders and members 
of Congress who feel that an early negotiated 
peace is possible, we urge the President to 
take leadership now along the following 
lines: 

(a) Hanoi has made repeated statements, 
the latest on February 8 by the Foreign Min- 
ister, that meaningful talks will take place 
once the bombing of the North stops. We be- 
lieve that we should move beyond the “San 
Antonio formula.” Recognizing the grave 
risks involved, we ask for immediate cessa- 
tion of the bombing of the North, realizing 
that this step will provide a definite test of 
Hanoi’s integrity which if sucessful will lead 
to negotiations. 

(b) Simultaneously with the above, we ask 
for reference to the United Nations General 
Assembly or other international body, to the 
end that cease-fire arrangements and nego- 
tiations be facilitated. 

(c) We believe that the U.S. should re- 
state its willingness to negotiate with all 
major elements of the Vietnamese population 
including the National Liberation Front, and 
with all parties to the conflict. We believe 
also that the U.S. must recognize the neces- 
sity for flexibility in negotiations. 

(d) We believe that it is necessary that the 
U.S. restate now with decisive clarity its 
willingness and determination to withdraw 
militarily from Vietnam at an early date once 
a peaceful settlement has been attained. 


Federal Impacted Area Funds 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
` leagues to a very serious matter in regard 
to Public Law 874, the impacted area 
funds. I have been told by some of my 
constituents in the Second Congressional 
District of the State of Nebraska that a 
cutback in impacted area funding could 
lead to a curtailment in quality of edu- 
cation now being provided for the de- 
pendents of our servicemen, and that 
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this curtailment could undoubtedly have 
a serious impact on the morale of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. 

As you are aware, the Senate has 
passed a version of H.R. 15399, with an 
amendment which fully funds the im- 
pacted areas program. Undoubtedly the 
House bill with the Senate amendment 
will be sent to a conference committee. I 
recommend your support for the Senate 
amendment which would restore the $91 
million needed so urgently by over 4,000 
school districts in the United States to 
educate the children of Federal employ- 
ees and servicemen. 

The cutback of impacted area funds 
will have a serious impact on my dis- 
trict and on the entire State of Nebraska. 
The State of Nebraska was planning on 
receiving an estimated $4.7 million in 
Public Law 874 funds in fiscal year 1968. 
The supplemental appropriations we 
passed will net only 80 percent of this 
amount, which will result in a loss of 
Federal funds to the schools in our State 
of around $900,000. 

Educators from my district tell me that 
a good number of schools will have no 
choice but to curtail their educational 
programs for the remainder of the school 
year to the degree that education in 
federally impacted school districts could 
be far inferior to the education being 
offered in the districts with fewer Fed- 
eral employees. 

I would consider it a tragedy and a 
national disgrace if our boys in Vietnam 
should begin to receive letters from home 
saying that their children are only going 
to school half days or are being forced 
to attend overcrowded classrooms. 

There is another situation which has 
recently arisen in the State of Nebraska 
which indicates to me that the cutback 
in funds will have a statewide effect. 
The Nebraska Unicameral Legislature 
recently passed a State aid to education 
bill. Prior to the passage of this bill, the 
loss of Public Law 874 funds affected 
only federally impacted school districts. 

As the State aid bill is presently writ- 
ten, any loss of Public Law 874 funds by 
any Nebraska school district will have to 
be replaced by the State. I feel that fund- 
ing of impacted area school districts be- 
longs in the category of priority pro- 
grams which should not be reduced. This 
program recognizes the inequity of ask- 
ing local taxpayers to pay the expanded 
cost of educating a sudden influx of new 
pupils as a result of expanded Federal 
activities in local school districts espe- 
cially in the case of military personnel. 

The benefits of these Federal programs 
are nationwide especially in the area of 
our national defense, and I feel that the 
burden of educating the children of our 
servicemen should be nationwide, too. 


International Education Without Federal 
Appropriations 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many words have been written and 
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spoken on the subject of international 
education. 

In questioning the wisdom of the Inter- 
national Education Act passed by the 
Congress last session, I sought to empha- 
size the need for additional activities by 
American educators abroad so that in- 
creased numbers of Americans might 
learn about the people, cultures, and lan- 
guages of these nations. 

A most valuable program has been 
initiated by a few American universities 
which have undertaken to send faculty 
members, administrators, and students 
abroad to help the educational programs 
of less developed areas. One such exam- 
ple is the program undertaken in Indo- 
nesia by a university in Iowa. The March 
6 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
comments favorably upon this activity in 
its editorial page. 

As noted in this editorial, the valuable 
exchange of ideas and knowledge can be 
accomplished without huge congressional 
appropriations and serves the dual pur- 
pose of educating both Americans and 
Indonesians, and promoting good will 
and understanding between the people 
of the respective nations. 

I call this editorial and the activities 
which it praises to the attention of my 
colleagues and Americans everywhere: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 6, 1968] 
Iowa In INDONESIA 

A form of foreign aid that would not call 
for big congresisonal appropriations has been 
largely overlooked. It is college-to-college as- 
sistance. 

A correspondent of this newspaper, visiting 
Indonesia, was made keenly aware of the 
need for such aid in that developing country, 
She found many capable young people clam- 
oring for entrance to universities. But the 
universities were able to let only a tiny per- 
centage of applicants in because they lacked 
the faculty and facilities to handle numbers. 

This is a sad situation in a country where 
a greatly increased supply of educated per- 
sonnel—professionals and technicians—is re- 
quired to pull it up out of poverty. 

Something can be done about it. A few 
of the large universities in the United States 
point the way. They provide for exchange of 
students, faculty members, and administra- 
tors with the Indonesian institutions. Some- 
times the American universities send also 
much-needed books and laboratory equip- 
ment. 

But their most important contribution is 
the assistance offered by exchange personnel. 
For most of them bring with them a knowl- 
edge of American methods of handling mass 
enrollments that can be shared with Indo- 
nesia. The exchange of ideas is stimulating 
to both. 

Up to now the American universities which 
have established contacts with Indonesian 
universities are very few—not half a dozen. 
And the need is enormous. 

More could be enlisted. In the United 
States are several hundred teacher-training 
colleges, and many universities with schools 
of education. All could benefit by establish- 
ing relationship with a similar institution in 
a country in need of help. 

It would bring warmth and color to a 
prairie state college, for example, to have a 
sister college in an island nation like In- 
donesia halfway around the world. So would 
the presence on the American campus of an 
Indonesian exchange professor and Indone- 
sian students. Gifts of books and materials 
for Indonesian students probably would fol- 
low naturally. 

Everyone would stand to gain by such ac- 
tivity. If it works in Indonesia, it could be 
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expanded to include many other lands where 
educational opportunity is in short supply. 
An enthusiastic promoter of the educational 
foreign aid idea is needed. 


Kiwanis of New York City Hear String- 
fellow on Edison 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City, which 
meets in my district with my constituent 
Edward Perlstein officiating, had the 
good fortune recently to have its mem- 
ber and former president, Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, an associate of the late 
Thomas Alva Edison, speak about his 
work. 

The address will, I am sure, be of great 
interest to my colleagues: 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON, HUMANITY’S FRIEND 
(An address by George E. Stringfellow, 

business associate of the late Thomas Alva 

Edison, delivered before the Kiwanis Club 

of New York City, February 14, 1968) 

Thomas Alva Edison, father of the electric 
light and power industry, produced more in- 
ventions than any other man in the history 
of the world and was one of mankind’s great- 
est benefactors. He was born in Milan, Ohio, 
on February 11, 1847—121 years ago. He died 
in West Orange, New Jersey, on October 18, 
1931. 

It was my high honor to have been selected 
by Mr. Edison to assume the management of 
one of his largest and most lucrative busi- 
nesses, Any success I may have had in com- 
merce or civic affairs, is largely the result of 
my daily association with this great Ameri- 
can during the last decade of his long and 
productive life. 

Embellishments can not fittingly pay trib- 
ute to one so humble, so plain and retiring. 

He was passionately fond of work. 

He was a genius in applying organized 
knowledge. 

He was infinitely patient and undaunted 
in failures. 

He brought forth inventions which broad- 
ened the lives of mankind. 

He knew no class distinction; no national 
boundaries; no allegiance to any definite 
group—either political, religious or fraternal. 
His was the vision of the masses. 

He brought amusement, joy and romance 
to man, woman and child. He lessened their 
labors. He widened their education for a 
fuller enjoyment of their daily lives. Great 
industries with employment of many mil- 
lions followed in the wake of his discoveries. 
We can truthfuly say there came from his 
laboratory, a supreme gift—a higher stand- 
ard of life and higher living standards for 
the world. 

At the time of Edison’s death it was sug- 
gested that as a tribute to him, the electric 
power of the nation be turned off for one 
minute. It was felt this token of respect 
would cause the people to realize Edison’s 
magnificent contribution. 

Upon further consideration it was realized 
that somewhere in the bowels of the earth, 
men digging in tunnels and mining ore are 
dependent on electrically-driven pumps for 
air. Without it they would soon perish. In 
hospitals surgeons in the midst of operations 
with life hanging in the balance, are de- 
pendent on electricity to complete their work. 
The telephone and the police and fire alarms 
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are dependent on electric power. And in 
hundreds of other situations there would be 
great danger to life and property if the 
power of the nation was turned off at the 
source, just for a minute, as a tribute to its 
creator. 

And so, in our very inability to pay as 
complete a tribute to Edison as we wished, 
we found a new and higher tribute to him. 
Life depends on the light and energy he gave 
us 


Civilization has been built around his work. 

At twenty minutes past three o'clock, the 
morning of Sunday, October 18, 1931, Thomas 
Alva Edison closed a long life of unparal- 
leled usefulness. 

Mr. Edison’s approach to death was a 
wonderful example of unperturbed courage. 
Its inevitableness was thoroughly under- 
stood and on no occasion did he manifest 
any apprehension of spirit. He dealt with 
his failing health as impersonally as he did 
with any research problem, Before he entered 
the drowsiness which turned into the final 
coma, Mr. Edison compared himself with an 
old machine past repair. 

The entire world followed the illness and 
passing of Mr. Edison with interest and sym- 
pathy reserved only for its beloved great, 
which he was. Throughout the eleven weeks 
of his Ulness, his home in Llewellyn Park, 
West Orange, N.J., was a focal point of un- 
usual solicitude. Many thousands of inquiries 
on Mr. Edison’s condition came to the in- 
ventor's home and to members of his family. 

After the word of his passing had been 
fiashed around the world, messages of con- 
dolence and tributes to his genius flowed 
into Llewellyn Park in unprecedented 
numbers. 

Mrs. Edison, who had been his close com- 
panion over a period of 45 years, was con- 
stantly in attendance at her illustrious hus- 
band's bedside. She contributed everything 
possible to his comfort and peace of mind. 
She exhibited extraordinary courage and 
fortitude throughout the ordeal. 

On October 19 and 20 Mr. Edison’s body 
lay in state in the library of his West Orange 
laboratory. Except for the casket and the 
simple floral decoration, this room was left 
almost as he knew it, with its galleries lined 
with reference mementoes of his amazing 
life, 

After Mr. Edison’s employees and co-work- 
ers had taken their last look at all that 
remained of their old chief“, the gates 
obstructing the way to the laboratory were 
thrown open and the public allowed to pass 
through the library. Four abreast they waited 
in line and moved sadly through the room. 
Old men and women, shabbily dressed, and 
school children were in line. Limousines with 
liveried chauffeurs discharged passengers who 
took their places in line. 

During the two days and nights that the 
body lay in state, it is estimated that more 
than 50,000 persons filed through to render a 
last act of reverence. 

On Wednesday morning, October 21, Mr. 
Edison’s body was carried to his home in 
preparation for the funeral rites and burial. 
The funeral service was extremely simple, in 
keeping with the taste and character of Mr. 
Edison. While the ceremony was private, 
more than 400 close friends were in attend- 
ance. 

After the ceremony the body was carried 
to Rosedale Cemetery in Orange, N.J. which 
overlooks the hills and valleys among which 
he had spent the most productive years of 
his life. It was dusk when the last rites were 
being said, and autumn leaves drifted softly 
to the ground from the distant fringe of 
trees. President Hoover’s wreath of magnolia 
leaves lay at the head of the grave. Electric 
lights flashed on in the distance while Mrs. 
Edison stood in silent contemplation before 
the flower-banked grave. 
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Only members of the family and a few 
intimate friends, including his old cronies, 
Harvey Firestone and Henry Ford, and their 
wives, attended the interment. 

In commenting on Edison’s passing, the 
New York Times said: 

“Edison, the light bearer, has gone into 
darkness, The master of the waves of sound 
is silent. Around him had gathered an at- 
mosphere of respect, admiration and afec- 
tion such as surrounded no other American 
of our time. . He might have wrought 
all these marvels and remained apart, soli- 
tarily in his laboratory. His companionable 
and social nature, his fine simplicity and 
boyishness, endeared the man, set up his 
essential human image in millions of minds. 
He was not only honored, but loved.” 

Three years before Edison passed on to 
his reward, a special Congressional Medal 
of Honor was given him for “development 
and application of inventions that revolu- 
tionized civilization in the last century.” 

Few men have received, or receiving, de- 
served such a compliment from the United 
States Congress. 

The manner of his life became the manner 
of his death. Slowly, calmly, peacefully, he 
faced death. It found him as unafraid to 
meet the mysteries beyond as he had been 
unafraid to explore the mysteries here. 

On his deathbed he said, “It is very beau- 
tiful over there.” How true that must have 
been with his coming, and equally true it 
is that he made it very beautiful over here. 

He ended his long life, not with a sud- 
den stroke, but with a slow folding-up that 
seemed perfectly to suit it. No one can yet 
entirely estimate his place in history, but 
it can at least be said of Edison, as it was 
said of Lincoln, and can be said of very few 
others: “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

The Washington Post said of him: 

“Few men will have the privilege of in- 
fluencing the life and civilization of their 
fellow-beings after they have crossed the 
bridge of death, so much as this great Amer- 
ican. 

There are those who feel that Edison's 
greatest contribution to civilization is not 
listed in his more than 1,000 inventions 
and is not a material product of his labora- 
tory. It is his inspiration to youth, his exam- 
ple to those who would dare to dream of 
new worlds, his challenge to accomplish- 
ment that will always spur onward those 
who fight the past with the future. 

President Hoover said: 

“It is given to few men of any age, nation 
or calling, to become the benefactor of all 
humanity. That distinction came abundantly 
to Thomas Alva Edison, whose death in his 
85th year has ended a life of courage and 
achievement. 

“By his own genius and effort he rose from 
a newsboy and telegrapher to the position of 
leadership among men. His life has been a 
constant stimulant to confidence that our 
institutions hold open the door of oppor- 
tunity to those who would enter. He pos- 
sessed a modesty, kindliness, a staunchness 
of character rare among men.” 

Among the lessons from the life of Edison 
are his uniformly courageous and optimistic 
outlook, his triumph over his handicap of 
deainess and his consistent exemplification 
of the doctrine of self-help. In his achieve- 
ments he reared for himself an enduring 
memorial. 

Edison’s last public utterance remains the 
best advice given to a perturbed world. It 
was: 

“Be courageous. I have lived a long time. I 
have seen history repeat itself again and 
again. I have seen many depressions in busi- 
ness. Always America has come out stronger 
and more prosperous. Be as brave as your 
fathers before you. Have faith. Go forward.” 

Thomas Alva Edison was humanity's 

friend! 
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President Johnson Pays Tribute to 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson paid tribute last week to one of 
America’s most distinguished and impor- 
tant organizations—the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

The VFW has been a strong right arm 
to many Commanders in Chief—includ- 
ing President Johnson. They have never 
wavered from supporting the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to provide for the security 
of America and the well-being of our 
fighting men. 

They have recognized—in President 
Johnson’s words that the greatness of 
a nation is measured by its willingness to 
fulfill its moral obligations to is own peo- 
ple, as well as to mankind.” 

Since the end of World War II four 
American Presidents have willingly ac- 
cepted the new and costly obligations 
thrust upon the United States. The VFW 
has been in the forefront of those who 
recognize the folly of turning our backs 
on responsibility—and the enormous 
price of retreating into isolation. 

Our goal in the world has always been 
peace—as it is in Vietnam today. But 
Americans—and President Johnson— 

that peace cannot come to 
Vietnam—or to the world—when aggres- 
sion, terror, and coercion are allowed to 
overrun the forces of freedom. 

The VFW is helping to unite Ameri- 
cans behind this Nation’s commitment 
to resist Communist aggression in South- 
east Asia. Thus today, as in days past, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars are—as 
President Johnson put it—a “voice of 
8 and responsibility” for Amer- 

a. 


Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp the President’s remarks be- 
fore the VFW inner: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE VFW 

DINNER, SHERATON PARK HOTEL 

Commander Scerra, Senator Russell, dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress, Members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I came here to join you briefly this evening 
because it gave me a chance to share in the 
high honor that your great organization is 
paying to a champion of the American fight- 
ing man, a great friend of the American vet- 
eran, a leader for decades of all the people of 
this country, and I am very proud to say my 
long-time and good friend, Richard Russell 
of Georgia. 

I would also like to take a moment now to 
pay tribute to another splendid Georgian—a 
great American—Dean Rusk, I do not believe 
ever in our history has this office been filled 
by a more dedicated or by a more sincere 
American. I have never heard United States 
policy and our commitments so eloquently 
stated—and under such very trying circum- 
stances—than was done by Secretary Rusk in 
the last two days before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

If this Nation is secure—and if it is kept 
secure—all Americans will owe a great debt 
to these two great Georgians, Dick Russell 
and Dean Rusk. 

I have always heard that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars dinner attracts more Members 
of Congress than any other social event. As 
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I look around this room tonight, I can well 
believe that. I see many of my old-time 
friends from Capitol Hill here. I do still have 
some friends left up there. 

Of course, many of my political friends are 
home tonight, watching TV. I am told that 
there is a special on tonight—from New 
Hampshire. 

You know the New Hampshire primaries 
are unique in politics. They are the only 
races where anybody can run—and everybody 
can win. 

I think New Hampshire is the only place 
where candidates can claim 20 percent as a 
landslide and 40 percent as a mandate and 
60 percent as unanimous. 

I had an early report from New Hampshire 
this morning on one of these unbiased tele- 
vision networks. They had counted 25 votes 
there. In the first 25, the vote for LBJ was 
zero. I said to Mrs. Johnson: “What do you 
think about that?” She answered: “I think 
the day is bound to get better, Lyndon.” 

Well, it has been a long day. I have not 
been home to dinner yet, But I am proud to 
come here and to bring to this great organ- 
ization my message of gratitude. I want to 
thank your Commander and every member of 
this organization for all that you have 
done—for all that you are doing—for the 
security and well-being of the United States 
of America. 

I want to thank you for the support that 
you gave our surtax proposal which would 
make fiscal responsibility possible and would 
give confidence to the rest of the world. 

I want to thank you for your support when 
the debt ceiling had to be raised. 

I want to thank you for joining me and 
helping me settle the railroad strike. 

I want to thank you for endorsing the 
extension of the draft so we would not have 
to send our Army home. 

I told Tiger Teague, my dear friend, Chair- 
man of the Veterans Committee, coming in 
tonight: I want to thank you for backing 
every piece of legislation to aid our men in 
Vietnam when they come home and when 
they join you as Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I want all of those who hear me or read me 
to know that I believe that you are great 
spokesmen for the American veteran—for 
the man who has laid his life on the line for 
his country. 

But you have also been a voice for respon- 
sibility in all world affairs. You have under- 
stood that duty always travels with 
strength—that the greatness of a nation is 
measured by its willingness to fulfill its 
moral obligations to its own people, as well 
as to mankind. 

The United States, at the end of the Second 
World War, did not go out in search of new 
obligations. Our strength, and our commit- 
ment to man’s freedom, brought those obli- 
gations to our door. Four Presidents now have 
recognized those obligations. 10 Congresses 
have verified them. 

They have been costly—in blood and in 
treasure. The only higher cost would have 
come from our ignoring them or from our. 
failure to assume them. The price of isola- 
tionism— 

Whether it is the old-fashioned kind of 
isolationism that is rooted in ignorance, 

Or the new-fashioned kind that grows 
from weariness and impatience, 

Whatever its kind, isolationism exacts the 
highest price of all and, ultimately, as well 
learned, it is unpayable. 

Our goal, my friends, is not the unlimited 
extension of American responsibilities any- 
where. It is clearly not the conquest of a 
single foot of territory anywhere in the world. 
It is not the imposition of any form of gov- 
ernment or economy on any other people on 
this earth. 

Our goal is peace—the blessed condition 
that allows each nation to pursue its own 
purposes: 

Free of marching invaders and aggressors; 

Free of terror in the night; 
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Free of hunger, and 
crippling diseases. 

If we take up arms, we take them up only 
to guard against those enemies, It is to help 
the nation builders, It is to try to shield the 
weak so that time can make them strong. 
It is to bar aggression. It is to build the 
lasting peace that is our country’s single 
purpose today. 

We send our young men abroad because 
peace is threatened in other lands tonight, 
and ultimately in our own. 

We take our stand to give stability to a 
world where stability is needed desperately. 

We rattle no sabers. We seek to intimidate 
no man. 

But neither shall we be intimidated. And 
from American responsibilities—God will- 
ing—we shall never retreat. There is no 
safety in such a course. Neither reason nor 
honor nor good faith commends such a 
course. 

You of the VFW have been the strong 
right arm of many Commanders in Chief, of 
many Presidents, You have been a voice of 
conscience and responsibility for many years 
for many millions of Americans. I ask only 
that you hold straight to that course. You 
will help to lead your nation and you will 
help to lead your world beyond danger to 
the peaceful day when free men know not 
fear, but when free men know fulfillment. 

I will leave you now in that confident 
expectation. 

But before I go, just let me close as I 
began—with a word about our great hon- 
ored guest who strives daily to make this 
nation more secure, and also a word about 
a resident of his State in his early man- 
hood—our great Secretary of State. There 
is something I would like to say about Dean 
Rusk. He is a good and a wise man. He has 
known the heat of the kitchen—as well as 
the television lights. The dignity that comes 
from the clay soil from which he sprang— 
he has known it long enough to know that 
good humor and great patience also play 
their part in history, too. 

So, I will return home now to watch an- 
other television replay—the Dean Rusk 
Show. 

That's the show, you know, that was two 
years in production. We had a great cast— 
but no plot. 

We also had trouble picking the title. 
“Gunsmoke” had already been taken, We 
finally decided on “Shoot-Out at Capitol 
Hil.” 

Then we couldn't find a sponsor. They all 
said: “Sorry, quiz shows are dead.” 

I saw Secretary Rusk tonight before I 
came over here. He looked different. I said: 
“Where have you been?” And you know—for 
the first time in two complete days the Sec- 
retary of State did not have an answer. 

But you men of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, who, in order to qualify for your 
membership, have had the answer. 

You have Dick Russell’s appreciation and 
Dean Rusk’s gratitude and my thankfulness. 
Thank you so much. 


ignorance, and 


Increase Our Gold Production 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, for years 
I have been in the forefront of those in 
this country who have seen a very seri- 
ous problem developing as to our gold 
supplies. 

Having reviewed carefully production 
and pricing figures over the years, I have 
always believed that we should increase 
the domestic production of gold in order 
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to have sufficient on hand to protect 
both our monetary and industrial de- 
mands if that could be at all possible. 

To this end I have been sponsor of 
gold bills to provide for increased do- 
mestie production of gold without in- 
curring any change in the overall price 
as it affects our monetary situation. 

The events over the last few days have 
indicated to me, as well as to many of 
my colleagues, thst I have been right. 
Were we to have heeded the warning that 
I and a good many of my colleagues 
pointed to, we would not today find our- 
selves in a shortage position with re- 
spect to our own gold supply. 

I firmly believe that we are in an era 
where we may well see an embargo 
placed on gold, and a run occurring on 
what little gold supplies we have, even 
after the last desperate tack has been 
taken to remove the cover behind our 
own currency. 

It seems to me that if France refuses 
to go along with protecting gold in inter- 
national exchange we have no alterna- 
tive but to increase our own output and 
at the same time provide our own citizens 
with the rights to procure gold and hold 
it in our own interest. 

Again, I most urgently urge the pas- 
sage of legislation to bring about in- 
creased production of domestic gold at a 
price adequate in the face of current 
costs to help delay the flight of gold from 
this country. And I am of the opinion 
that we may very well have to approve 
legislation sometime in the very near 
future to permit our own citizens to 
become on a par with other citizens in 
other countries in the world with respect 
to ownership of gold. 

I commend to my colleagues and to 
those who have the interest of our finan- 
cial future at heart to quickly and care- 
fully review the needs of this country in 
respect to gold development and hold- 
ings 


Sputnik Now Spins in Liquid Space 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware that Russia has made, and is 
making, great strides in its efforts to bol- 
ster its seapower. 

This fact should be of major concern 
to all of us. For this reason, I include in 
the Record the thoughts of Charles F. 
Duchein, national president, Navy 
League of the United States, on this sub- 
ject. 

Not only does Duchein bring this ris- 
ing threat to our sea superiority to the 
forefront, but he also offers seven strate- 
gic safeguards to preserve American 
maritime supremacy. 

The article follows: 

[From Navy magazine, January 1968] 
THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE: SPUTNIK Now 
SPINS IN Liquip SPACE 
(By Charles F. Duchein) 

The Mediterranean, strategically signifi- 
cant since history began, now sports a brand 
new Communist center of maritime studies 
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and power. Today, the two super powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, are 
pitted face to face in this ancient sea. 

One of the most sweeping strategic events 
of the 20th century is Russia’s emergence as 
a Mediterranean maritime power. When ele- 
ments of the Soviet Navy sailed out of the 
Black Sea into the “Med” under the cover of 
last June's Arab-Israeli war, the shock wave 
of Sputnik’s first spin in space was lacking, 
but the implications were more ominous. 

Elements of the 40-ship Soviet squadron, 
going far beyond the shadowing tactics of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy in the pre-war 
Pacific, brazenly joined the formations of the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet. They deliberately developed 
collision situations. While testing the nerves 
of our naval commanders, they photographed 
the Fleet and intercepted the ships’ radio 
communications as part of an intense oper- 
ational intelligence effort. 

However spectacular, the Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Mediterranean was but the first 
phase of an unfolding plan. Durable bases 
were needed next to sustain their presence 
and to serve as a springboard. 

Conveying a protective paternalism toward 
their Arab allies, the Soviet warships put in 
to Alexandria and Port Said, in Egypt. 

With a few flourishes and an ingratiating 
display of diplomacy and friendship, the So- 
viets were “in.” With these bases assured, 
their sights were quickly trained on Mers el 
Kabir in Algeria. As the French firmed up 
plans for withdrawal, 10 years in advance of 
the termination of their treaty, the modern 
Soviet missile ships made operational visits 
there. No time was lost in preparing for their 
westward advance toward Gibraltar. 

Then, Soviet plans for a carrier construc- 
tion program were revealed, Intelligence esti- 
mates indicated that their first carriers were 
for amphibious employment, quite possibly 
in the Indian Ocean, The assumption, based 
on their size, is that they will handle heli- 
copters and carry the newly created Soviet 
Marine Corps, But they also might carry new 
high performance vertical take-off and land- 
ing (VTOL) aircraft. 

On the heels of the carrier report came 
news that the ELATH, an Israeli destroyer, 
was sunk by Soviet-made missiles fired by an 
Egyptian patrol boat. ELATH was the first 
surface ship in history to be sunk by mis- 
siles, 

This rapidly developing mosaic of Soviet 
maritime accomplishments was uppermost in 
my mind when we flew to Spain for our Navy 
League sectional meeting in November. Ob- 
viously, many pressing questions about the 
Soviét build-up remained to be answered; I 
looked forward with intense interest to dis- 
cussing the maritime developments in depth 
with the U.S. naval leaders on the scene with 
first hand knowledge of this surge in Soviet 
sea power. They were frank in expressing 
their concern. The substance of Admiral Don 
Griffin's remarks to our group is recorded in 
the December 11 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. 

Their observations were diverse in detail 
but confirmed the crucial significance of the 
mounting maritime threat. They agreed that 
we are witnessing the start of a massive 
Soviet effort at global conquest via the oceans 
of the world. 

Returning to the States impressed with the 
necessity for developing a naval program of 
comparable magnitude to that launched by 
the Vinson-Trammel legislation which estab- 
lished our Two-Ocean Navy, I realized the 
clear-cut responsibility of the Navy League’s 
positive action. Broad maritime knowledge 
would be needed to gain support for a pro- 
gram of the magnitude required to maintain 
our control and command of the sea. The 
critical need was for a national maritime 
policy to met the unprecedented oceanic 
challenge confronting the nation, Manifestly, 
the maritime educational purpose of the 
Navy League has never been more important 
than it is today. 
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Shortly after our return, the White House 
announced that the Secretary of Defense 
would step down after seven years of service. 
Changes in our strategy could be anticipated. 

And so, these two factors, expanding Soviet 
pressure and the prospect of a new look at 
our national defense needs, led to the formu- 
lation of this program of seven strategic 
safeguards to preserve our maritime suprem- 


acy: 

1. Establish an Indian Ocean Fleet Without 
Further Delay. The British withdrawal east 
of Suez has created a power vacuum that may 
be seized by the Soviets. 

2. Build a U.S. Nuclear Navy By 1976 to Cel- 
ebrate the National Bi-Centennial With a 
Truly Modern Fleet. 

3. Launch a Major Long Range Ship Con- 
struction Program to Build Up the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine to the Strongest and Most Mod- 
ern in History to Regain a Competitive Pos- 
ture at Sea; and to Modernize the U.S. Navy 
and Double Its Power. 

4. Streamline the Defense Organization to 
insure that naval advice to the President, as 
provided for by the law, is adhered to and the 
maritime viewpoint gains “equal time” con- 
sideration. 

5. Establish a Secretary of Maritime Affairs 
at the Cabinet Level. The President requires 
both maritime thinking and advice encom- 
passing the entire spectrum of oceanic ad- 
vancement. 

6. Stress the Educational Importance of 
the Oceans on the College Campuses 
Throughout the Country. Regaining the pos- 
ture and perspective to prevail in the world’s 
maritime arena on into the 21st Century re- 
quires knowledge, understanding and intel- 
lectual interest in the oceans. 

7. Reorient the National Strategy to a Pre- 
dominantly Maritime Mobile Power Struc- 
ture. The geography and power problems of 
our predominantly water world, coupled with 
the weaponry of mass destruction, place a 
premium on military mobility. A sea pres- 
sure strategy is required. 

I am confident that with the adoption of 
these strategic safeguards the nation will 
move forward to its flourishing maritime 
destiny. 


Baltic States Commemorative Stamp 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 31, 1967, I introduced a bill (H.R. 
13770) which would provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the independence of the Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Since the introduction of this legisla- 
tion, I have received many resolutions 
and letters from interested ethnic groups, 
as well as civic and political organiza- 
tions. Every one of these messages en- 
dorse the idea for such a stamp and urge 
that early action be taken by the Post 
Office Department to officially recognize 
these countries’ fight for independence 
by the issuance of such a stamp. 

The fight for justice is not confined to 
one certain group, a certain segment of 
our population, nor confined to an in- 
dividual political party. For justice, each 
is united into a solid front and I am 
pleased to place into the RECORD a reso- 
lution which I have received from the 
Young Republican Club of Arlington, Va., 
which expresses the desire of that group 
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for the Post Office to act and issue such 
a commemorative stamp. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Young Republican 
Club of Arlington, Va.: 

Whereas the year 1968 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of independ- 
ence of the three Baltic States—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia; and 

Whereas there exist historical, cultural, 
and family ties between the people of the 
Baltic States and the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the occupation and subsequent 
annexation of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union is violative of both fundamental hu- 
man rights and international law and has 
never been officially recognized by the United 
States and other nations of the free world; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has overwhelmingly expressed its deep con- 
cern for the plight of the Baltic States, 
therefore 

The Young Republican Club of Arlington, 
Va., requests the United States Post Office 
Department to issue a commemorative stamp 
to call the attention of the free world to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of 
independence of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. 

Adopted by the Young Republican Club of 
Arlington, Va., February 14, 1968. 

CLAUDE H. SMITH, Jr., 


President, 
Attest: 
CAROLYN PERSINGER, 
Recording Secretary. 
Dual System in HEW Guidelines 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from Mr. Peter Libassi a copy 
of his latest guidelines issued by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare setting out the manner in which he 
believes we are required to proceed in 
order to comply with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Thus far in the enforcement and ad- 
ministration of this act, much has been 
said about a dual system. My observa- 
tion is that the dual system means that 
in the 17 Southern and border States 
we must integrate the schools while the 
other 33 are not required to take any 
such action. 

I place in the Recorp a copy of a letter 
I am today writing Mr. Libassi in this 
connection and when I receive his re- 
sponse to it, I shall afford it the same 
publicity. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., March, 18, 1968. 

Mr, PETER LIBASSI, 

Director, Office for Civil Rights, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Lisasst: Thank you for sending 
me a copy of the new guidelines recently re- 
leased by your office setting out the manner 
in which you propose to continue enforce- 
ment of what you understand to be the pro- 
vang of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1 e 

It is extremely gratifying to me that these 
particular guidelines recognize the fact that 
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ours is a nation of 50 states and not just 
17 Southern and Border States. 

For the record, I would like to pose a 
specific question: 

Are you now saying that you are going to 
proceed to insist that ghetto schools in the 
other 33 states be brought completely up to 
the standards of the virtually all-white 
schools in nearby suburban areas or have the 
suburban schools face loss of federal funds, 
or are you going to arrive at the conclusion 
after issuing these latest guidelines and this 
latest news release that the ghetto schools 
are, for the most part, in separate central 
city administrative units, and that the vir- 
tually all-white suburban schools in the 
north are untouchable? 

In other words, you are really going to 
launch an assault against the hypocrisy of 
the “neighborhood school” system in the 
north while insisting with an iron hand on 
total integration in the south, or is your 
latest plan and release just more of the same 
thing we have had in the past? 

I am sincerely interested in a frank answer 
to this question, and will give your response 
the same publicity I am giving this letter. 

Sincerely, 
Davip N. HENDERSON. 


The Racket That Won’t Go Away 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce began another round of hear- 
ings on legislation to control the critical 
problem of aircraft noise. I am an au- 
thor of a bill in this field and it is my 
strong hope that the committee will take 
favorable and expeditious action on this 
proposal as I urged in my own testimony 
before the committee last November. 

In the March 16 issue of Business 
Week is an article entitled “The Racket 
That Won't Go Away” which discusses 
the jet aircraft noise pollution problem. 
It is must reading for all who seek to 
avoid another long, ear-shattering sum- 
mer. 

TRANSPORTATION: THE RACKET THAT WON'T 
Go Away 

(Norx.—With jet flights increasing rap- 

idly—there will be 400 jetports in a few 


years—jet noise increases, too. Quiet engines. 


are a long way off, so the goal is a “tolerable” 
noise level.) 

Hot weather is coming again and with it 
open windows, outdoor barbecuing, and the 
eardrum-shattering effects of jet airplanes. 

Every year the aircraft noise problem gets 
worse. What was once merely a major 
nuisance has, with the vast increase in the 
number of jet flights, grown into a roaring 
calamity for millions of people living near 
airports. And unlike the threats of trouble 
from sonic boom when supersonic trans- 
ports start flying, jet noise is a calamity that 
is here today. 

Jet noise stops conversation dead; it keeps 
people awake at night; it terrifies children; it 
can damage buildings and can lower property 
values. Moreover, it will get a lot worse be- 
fore it gets better. Nothing now in the works 
will make planes substantially quieter before 
the mid 1970’s. By that time the number of 
takeoffs and landings will triple. 

The problem is not confined to the big 
cities. New, short-range jets are bringing 
high decibel counts to an increasing num- 
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ber of smaller communities. Within a few 
years, jets will be operating out of more than 
400 airports—more than double the number 
handling them today. 

CATCHING IT 


“A lot of people living around airports are 
going to catch plain hell,” says the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s noise abatement 
chief, Isaac H. Hoover, 

So will the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, though, if something isn’t done about 
the noise problem. For congressmen whose 
constituents live near airports the pressure 
to take action is intense, There is also talk 
that Ralph Nader will make jet noise his 
next major crusade. 

And yet, jet noise cannot simply be legis- 
lated away. A solution will cost billions of 
dollars, assuming that government, industry, 
and the long-suffering public can agree on 
the solution—which, so far, they have not. 


WALKOUT 


Early this month the nation’s airport 
operators angrily resigned from the National 
Aviation Noise Abatement Council, an all- 
industry group, charging that they were be- 
ing made the “scapegoat” for noise. They 
declared, in effect, that the airlines and air- 
craft manufacturers are more interested in 
producing and flying planes at low cost than 
they are in reducing noise. They recom- 
mended drastic measures, including junking 
present jet engines and replacing them with 
new, quieter ones available in a few years. 

The airlines are strongly opposed. The cost 
of replacing engines today would amount to 
more than $3-million a plane for the big, 
four-engine jets, they claim, or approxi- 
mately half the original cost of the plane. 
Airlines and manufacturers want the stress 
put on making the area around airports 
“compatible’—soundproofing existing homes, 
banning new ones, limiting the area to in- 
dustries or open space. Most of these meas- 
ures, too, would be extremely costly. 


THREE CHOICES 


“There are, generally speaking, three 
methods of abating aircraft noise,” says John 
R. Wiley, director of aviation for the Port of 
New York Authority, which operates New 
York City’s commercial airports: “moving 
the noise away from people; moving the peo- 
ple away from the noise; and reducing the 
noise at its source—that is to say, the air- 
plane.” 

So far, moving the noise away from people 
has been the method most extensively tried. 
Most major airports have preferential run- 
ways that lead airplanes over water or vacant 
land when weather permits. Many also direct 
pilots to throttle back after lifting off the 
runway, often while making a sharp, climb- 
ing turn. 

New York Kennedy Airport is famous for 
these requirements. The Port Authority be- 
gan worrying about jet noise as early as 1951. 
At that time it passed a resolution saying 
that no jet aircraft could land or take off at 
any of its air terminals without permission. 


DECIBEL COUNT 


After much study it further declared that 
this permission would be granted only if the 
takeoff noise was comparable to that of large, 
four-engine piston planes then in use. The 
measurement the authority arrived at is ex- 
pressed in something called perceived noise 
decibels or PNdb, and the maximum allow- 
able under Port Authority rules is 112 PNdb. 

This sound level is a generally accepted 
maximum figure at many major airports eyen 
though, in the words of one U.S. government 
official, it renders the surrounding area un- 
fit for human habitation.” 

To stay within that limit at New York, 
pilots on big intercontinental jets, heavily 
laden with fuel, have been throttling back— 
or so they have been accused—as their plane 
passes over a Port Authority monitor several 
miles from where the takeoff roll started. 
While this avoids trouble from the Port Au- 
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thority, it means the jet hasn't gained the 
altitude it otherwise would have achieved. 
So when the pilot pours on the power after 
passing the “black box” he annoys a different 
group of residents farther away from the 
airport. 


NEW REQUIREMENT 


For planes with lighter loads, which don't 
have to struggle into the sky, there is a trend 
toward requiring jets to climb at steeper 
angles in order to reduce the area where the 
noise is bothersome. Such procedures have 
already been put into practice at Washington 
National Airport, and are to be required at 
other metropolitan airports beginning this 
summer. Although this means higher fuel 
consumption, airlines are cooperating 
voluntarily. 

Other experiments are being carried out 
to try to deyise controls sufficiently precise 
to permit planes to climb and descend even 
more steeply, at an angle of six degrees. The 
angle generally in use today is three degrees. 
Government officials hope that by this sum- 
mer the program will be far enough along to 
let the airlines begin evaluating whether 
such changes would be acceptable from a 
safety standpoint. The sharper the descent, 
the more precisely a pilot must gauge his 
landing. But even if better controls are found 
to be feasible, they would have to await 
future aircraft. They could not be added onto 
today’s planes. 

UNPOPULAR 

Generally speaking, the measures designed 
to take “noise away from the people” require 
operating procedures that are distinctly un- 
popular with the pilots because, pilots say, 
they reduce the margins of safety. For this 
reason they are unpopular with airlines and 
passengers, too, though there is an argument 
over how much safety is compromised. 

But if moving noise from the people is 
unpopular with those in the sky, moving 
people away from the noise is unpopular with 
those on the ground. 

Airports are centers of economic activity. 
Thousands of people work at the biggest ones, 
and they understandably want to live near 
their jobs. Additional thousands in service 
industries need to live near these people. 

It is politically impossible to rezone the 
land around an airport for industrial and 
commercial use. No matter how loud the 
complaints from people living under the 
flight patterns, the residents still will not 
move en masse to quieter locations. What 
particularly galls airlines and pilots is to 
watch the land around a new airport fill up 
with houses, hospitals, churches, and schools, 


FUTILE ATTEMPT 


The new Dulles International Airport out- 
side Washington, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the federal government, has been 
involved in just this sort of problem. Officials 
tried to persuade Virginia’s Fairfax County 
to zone land near the field against residential 
housing and to permit only soundproofed 
industries or businesses on it. But the county 
declined to do so, 

“If more localities understood the difficulty 
of producing quieter planes,” says an Official 
of the Housing & Urban Affairs Dept., “they'd 
think more carefully about what they allow 
builders to put up near airports.” 


EXCEPTION 


Only Los Angeles International Airport has 
taken the approach of removing people from 
the noise to any marked degree. It has bought 
up land and houses between the west end 
of its runways and the Pacific Ocean and has 
torn down the dwellings, at a total cost of 
$20 million. But this hardly makes a dent 
in the problem. 

One proposed solution has been to sound- 
proof and air-condition houses in the worst 
noise zone, which would at least help indoor 
living. HUD estimates that to do that around 
just the three noisiest airports, Kennedy, 
Chicago’s O'Hare, and Los Angeles Interna- 
tional, would cost $240-million. HUD has put 
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out a handbook showing how to soundproof 
& home at a cost of a few hundred dollars to 
a few thousand dollars, but there is no 
federal money to help do it. 

HUD does have a policy of refusing federal 
mortgage money for construction of homes, 
or grants for water and sewage projects in 
areas where noise exceeds certain levels. But 
others have gone right ahead. Near Kennedy, 
new homes are still being sold by realtors 
with private financing. 

The Port Authority even suspects that real 
estate salesmen have aircraft-type radios or 
make telephone calls to contacts in the tower 
to see which runway will be used on a par- 
ticular day. They then presumably take cus- 
tomers out to see houses on a “quiet” day. 
They also reportedly tell would-be customers 
that “that runway over there is going to be 
abandoned soon.” Somehow, the houses are 
sold, 

If people won't be moved from the noise 
and if, according to Wiley, “the end of the 
road has just about been reached” in the 
area of preferential runway systems and ap- 
proach and departure procedures, then the 
only alternative is eliminating noise at the 
source, 

This is a difficult problem, indeed. A truly 
“quiet” engine is at least eight years away. 

The Administration's present objective is 
simply to reduce noise to at least a tolerable 
level in areas more than a mile from the run- 
way—this, within a few years. Studies have 
shown that below 90 PNdb there are few 
complaints; between 90 and 105 there is a 
marked increase; above that, complaints rival 
the noise of the jets. 


NOISE LIMIT 


The priority goal for the Administration is 
passage of a key bill (whose Senate designa- 
tion, incidentally, is S707). This bill, on 
which some hearings have already been held, 
would give the government authority to cer- 
tify airplanes for noise performance just as 
it now does for safety. Planes would be per- 
mitted to fly only if they did not exceed 106- 
110 PNdb. Eventually, this limit would be 
worked down as technology permitted. 

Engineers are working on several aspects 
of engine design to try to dampen the noise, 
which comes from two basic sources: air 
rushing out the rear of the engine, and the 
whine of the fan up front. 


FINDING A FIX 


For more immediate relief, commercial 
plane manufacturers are working under con- 
tract from the National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration on ways to line the nacelles 
of present-day engines with sound-absorbing 
fiber. And sometime in 1969, a plane will be 
equipped and flown with modified engines 
for tests of operating efficiency. NASA has 
“reasonable hopes” that this plane can cut 
noise by as much as 10 PNdb. However, the 
potential cost is still unknown. 

Even with such modification, present en- 
gines would continue to be abusively noisy. 
Therefore, unless existing engines are re- 
placed by entirely new ones, today’s planes 
will continue pouring out a high-decibel 
bombardment. 


Graves Well Drilling Booms With SBA 
Help 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, America 
started as a small business—a joint stock 
company with shares sold to the public 
by the Virginia Company. 
People may shake their heads today 
and say that the little man has no 
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place in our increasingly mechanized, 
technological society; the day of the in- 
dividual, the small businessman, is past. 

But here are the facts: 

There are more than 5 million small 
businesses in our Nation today; 

These businesses comprise 95 percent 
of all American businesses; 

These small businesses employ four 
out of every 10 of our wage earners; 

They provide family income for more 
than 75 million Americans, 

Someone once wrote: 


The greatest works are done by the ones. 

The hundreds do not do much—the com- 
panies never; it is the units—the single indi- 
viduals, that are the power and the might. 

Individual effort is, after all, the grand 
thing. 


This feeling is what made America a 
vigorous and prosperous nation. 

The Small Business Administration 
was created in 1953 to help continue our 
American tradition of individual enter- 
prise. 

When necessary, SBA reviews and up- 
dates programs to meet new needs of the 
small business community. SBA Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Moot consults with 
small businessmen and community 
leaders both individually and through 
local and national small business ad- 
visory councils to learn how the agency 
can be of more help to the community, 
urban or rural. 

A good example of SBA’s progressive 
attitude is the year-old program of ar- 
ranging balanced economic growth con- 
ferences. These conferences, held in 
various cities around the country, have 
provided a forum which has proven to be 
of immense benefit to SBA, the small 
businessman, and his community. 

Graves Well Drilling Co., of Syla- 
cauga, Ala., will give you a good idea 
of the help SBA offers to businessmen 
in rural communities. 

The company was started in 1946 by 
Louie Graves. In 1951 he took on a 
partner, but when the partner became 
disabled in 1959, Graves bought back his 
interest in the business. 

Prior to 1959 the sales of the com- 
pany were small because Graves Well 
Drilling performed mostly small jobs on 
a unit basis. Mr. Graves began to expand 
the business after purchasing his part- 
ner’s interest, by broadening his terri- 
tory and contracting for larger jobs. 
Sales in 1958 were about $5,800. By the 
end of 1960 sales had grown to $214,522 
and the company had a net profit of 
$11,672. 

By December 1960, Graves had well- 
drilling equipment in 18 counties of Ala- 
bama and Georgia. The business was also 
engaged in the sales and service of 
pumps and water conditioning work. Be- 
cause of the rapid expansion of his com- 
pany Graves had to purchase a great deal 
of equipment needed to fulfill his con- 
tracts. The equipment was purchased on 
short-term financing requiring high 
monthly payments which consumed all 
of his working capital. 

Lack of adequate financing put the 
business in a very difficult financial posi- 
tion. In the spring of 1961, Graves went 
to the Small Business Administration 
and applied for a loan. SBA made a 
direct loan of $50,000 to him. 
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Through the assistance of the Small 
Business Administration, Graves Well 
Drilling Co. was able to pay its financial 
obligations and continue operating. 

Graves’ company provides a living for 
10 families besides his own. 

Net profits have increased to $22,000. 

Net worth is now $51,500. 

And the $50,000 SBA loan was repaid 
in full December 2, 1967. 

I think that is fine. And so does Louie 
Graves, who said he would have had diffi- 
culty in meeting business obligations and 
that the company would not have pro- 
gressed so rapidly without SBA’s help. 

And what about the effect of this suc- 
cessful small business on the economy of 
Sylacauga, Ala.? 

It does not sound very important to 
say that Mr. Graves’ business supports 
10 families as well as his own. 

But Sylacauga is a town of about 
12,000 people, with no large industrial 
payrolls. It is a farming area. Those jobs 
are important to Sylacauga. 

The 10 families supported by Graves 
Well Drilling Co. think those jobs are im- 
portant. Louie Graves thinks so. I think 
so. And, obviously, so does the Small 
Business Administration. 


Tax Exemption on Industrial Revenue 
Bonds 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most effective tools for industrial 
development, particularly useful in the 
State of Mississippi and throughout some 
40 other States, will be taken from the 
many communities of these States if the 
Treasury Department carries out its an- 
nounced intention to repeal the tax 
exemption on industrial revenue bonds. 

I think it would be wise to consider 
the resolution passed by the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board by 
unanimous vote at its meeting on March 
14, The agricultural and industrial board 
is the administrator of Mississippi’s in- 
dustrial development program. I insert 
the resolution passed by the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board in th 
Recorp at this point: : 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the State of Mississippi has since 
1936 had an effective and beneficial program 
for the economic development of this State 
known as the “Balance Agriculture With 
In plan, which program has been de- 
clared by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi to be essential and necessary, and 
that the present and prospective health, 
safety, morals, pursuit of happiness, right 
of gainful employment, and the general wel- 
fare of the citizens demand as a public pur- 
pose the development within Mississippi of 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and 
manufacturing enterprises; and 

Whereas the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Industrial Board has continued faith in and 
a vital concern for the “Balance Agriculture 
With Industry” program and the economic 
development of this State, and is desirous 
of doing everything necessary to further 
foster and promote the general welfare of 
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Mississippi and to meet its responsibilities 
under the laws of this State; and 

Whereas this Board has been informed 
about and has inquired into the proposed 
regulations by the United States acting by 
and through the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Treasury Department, and 
the Internal Revenue Service, and on the 
basis of such inquiry feels that the proposed 
Rule 131 under the Securities Act of 1933, 
proposed Rule 3b-5 under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and the proposed regula- 
tion discussed in Internal Revenue Service 
Technical Information Release TIR-972, will 
have a clear and present detrimental effect 
on Mississippi’s industrial development pro- 
gram and thus adversely affect the public in- 
terest as announced by the Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi. 

Be it therefore resolved by the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board that it 
opposes the proposed regulations set forth 
above; that it is the judgment of the Board 
that such proposed regulations, because of 
their adverse effect upon the economic de- 
velopment p and on the economy of 
this State, should be vigorously and firmly 
opposed by all means available to this Board; 
that the Director and staff of this Board be 
and they are hereby directed to continue 
to carefully follow any developments per- 
taining thereto, and to take such action as 
is necessary to protect the interests of this 
Board and the State of Mississippi as ex- 
pressed in this resolution. 

Be it therefore resolved that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the entire Mississippi Congressional Delega- 
tion, all Members of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture, and the appropriate agencies of all the 
States interested in these matters be advised 
of this Board’s position. 


Rural Areas Development Program 
HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in June of 1961, the Department 
of Agriculture in response to congres- 
sional action initiated a rural areas de- 
velopment program directed toward the 
elimination of the low-income and un- 
deremployment problem in rural areas by 
stimulating economic growth and income 
opportunities. 

From that time to the present, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, an 
agency of the USDA, has actively partici- 
pated in the RAD program by cooperat- 
ing with its electric and telephone bor- 
rowers to assist them in improving their 
local economic conditions. I would like 
to review briefly the remarkable history 
of that cooperation. 

Through the rural areas development 
staff of REA, the agency’s borrowers have 
received technical assistance and other 
help, including credit finding, in the for- 
mation of local development organiza- 
tions and in planning local community 
projects. 

During 1967, in my home State of 
North Carolina, 21 of these development 
projects were energetically supported by 
REA borrower systems. These 21 alone 
sparked 1,075 new jobs. From the begin- 
ning of the program in 1961 to the pres- 
ent time, 156 such undertakings have 
been launched in the Tarheel State. This 
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has meant that, in all, 8,656 jobs have 
thus been created in North Carolina’s 
countryside. 

In rural America, during the 1967 fiscal 
year, these rural electric and telephone 
systems entered upon or broadened 616 
rural areas development projects, help- 
ing to create some 34,000 new employ- 
ment opportunities. From the inaugura- 
tion of this program, only 6% years ago, 
to the present, 2,700 such community 
projects have sprung into being. These 
projects have occasioned a great num- 
ber of jobs which today has climbed to 
some 216,000. 

This clearly activates a very healthy 
economic and social cycle. These key 
undertakings stimulate the economy of 
their areas, thereby boosting REA bor- 
rowers’ revenues, which in turn augment 
the capacity of the rural electric and 
telephone systems still more to carry out 
their area coverage and service require- 
ments as well as community obligations. 

Such coordinated enterprises, begun 
by local rural organizations and aided by 
REA borrowers, have exerted a profound 
and widespread impact in many rural re- 
gions across the Nation. By so participat- 
ing in the growth of various projects in 
their communities, REA borrowers once 
again contribute in a significant way to- 
ward the solution of our current—and 
critical—rural-urban imbalance. 

In reality, these rural electric and tele- 
phone systems are performing a valuable 
service to the entire Nation by develop- 
ing rural job opportunities in what oth- 
erwise might be depressed areas; by pro- 
viding electric and telephone service, so 
vital to rural needs; and by bringing to 
light the rural areas’ grassroots bene- 
fits—open space, fresh air, and clean 
water. 

The Congress acted wisely in establish- 
ing the RAD program and the USDA is to 
be commended upon its administration 
of this program. 


Keep Industrial Development Bonds Tax 
Exempt 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1968, the Treasury Department 
issued technical information release 972. 
TIR 972 announced that regulations 
would be formulated governing the tax 
status of interest on State and local in- 
dustrial development bonds sold after 
March 15, 1968, In addition, TIR 972 
stated that persons may contract for the 
sale of these bonds only until midnight 
March 15. 

Mr. Speaker, this effort to gain revenue 
through the taxation of these bonds will 
force marginal companies and individual 
small businessmen to seek financing in 
regular commercial issues in a financial 
market that is already prohibitive. This 
ruling will not affect the giants of in- 
dustry. They do not need this type of 
financing. They have the resources nec- 
essary to successfully compete for high- 
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cost financing to expand present facili- 
ties and build new ones. 

This ruling is damaging to the little 
fellow in American business. Industrial 
development will be very seriously re- 
tarded in the small rural community 
without the help of these bonds. In many 
rural areas of America these industrial 
development bonds have provided small 
industries with their only access to vital 
funds. The tax incentives associated with 
these bonds have been the law of the 
land for 15 years. To remove these in- 
centives is to hamper industrial develop- 
ment in those areas which most need it. 

One would have thought that by now, 
looking back on the unprecedented eco- 
nomic growth this Nation has enjoyed 
under the Kennedy-Johnson tra- 
tions, that we would still believe in tax 
incentives to stimulate and foster sound 
economic growth. Now the Treasury De- 
partment wants to deny this fact. 

This ruling by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is a misguided effort at fiscal re- 
sponsibility. This ruling will raise no real 
revenue and it will plug no real tax loop- 
holes. All it will do is discourage indus- 
trial development in rural America. In 
the long run, the Treasury Department 
will realize more revenue in the form 
of taxes on newly created profits and jobs 
than it can by taxing the bonds them- 
selves. 

I approve of the spirit of thrift moti- 
vating the Treasury in issuing this re- 
lease. But I submit the executive is not 
the proper branch of government to 
effect this change and even were it tc en- 
joy this power, such a change will be self- 
defeating and not in the long-range de- 
velopment interests of America. 

Therefore, I offer today a joint resolu- 
tion which, in effect, directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to refrain from en- 
forcing this new ruling. Discussion and 
decision on this matter is properly the 
domain of the Congress. My resolution 
writes no new law. It merely maintains 
the status quo until such times as the 
Congress decides for or against new leg- 
islation in the area of industrial develo>- 
ment bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge speedy action on 
this resolution so that we may restore 
confidence to business, local government, 
and the bond market. I also urge speedy 
action to make clear to the executive 
branch that they had best leave tax 
policy where it belongs—in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of 
the joint resolution at this point in the 
REcORD: 

H.J. Res. 1179 
Joint resolution to provide for the exclusion 
from gross income, under section 103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, of in- 
terest on industrial development bonds 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) until 
otherwise provided by law hereafter enacted, 
interest on obligations which are so-called 
industrial development bonds shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income under section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in ac- 
cordance with— 

(1) the regulations prescribed under such 
section by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his delegate, as in effect on March 13, 1968, 
and 

(2) the principles set forth in Revenue 
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Ruling 54-106 (CB 1954-1, 28), Revenue Rul- 
ing 57-187 (CB 1957-1, 65), and Revenue 
Ruling 63-20 (CB 1963-1, 24). 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate is authorized and directed to issue 
ruling letters with respect to so-called in- 
dustrial development bonds in conformity 
with the provisions of subsection (a). 


Report to the People of North Dakota’s 
Second District 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE, Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the text of my report of 
March 19, 1968, to the people of North 
Dakota. It might be noted that since 
this was prepared, a two-price plan for 
gold has been adopted. Text of the news- 
letter follows: 


Net pas and private debt___.................---...-.-.-.- 


Total farm debt 
U.S. Government debt. 
U.S. Government spending (annual 
Yearly interest on Federal debt. 
Interest rates: 


AAA corporation bonds (percent) .-....-...-.-.....-.-- 


High-grade municipal bonds (percent) - 
Taxable Federal bonds (percent) 
3-month 1 bills perrons —— 
Consumer price index (1957-59) (percent). 
Foreign short-term dollar holdings 
Gold reserve 
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Some Harp FISCAL Facts 


The gravity of this Nation’s growing finan- 
cial crisis is without parallel in our history. 
It is getting worse by the day. 

Public and private debts are skyrocketing. 
Interest rates are the highest in the memory 
of living men. Our international balance of 
payments position steadily worsens as more 
dollars go abroad and fewer return home. 
The U.S. gold reserve dwindles as more of 
our holdings move into the hands of the 
central bankers of Europe and private spec- 
ulators. Federal expenditures continue to 
mount, with a record-breaking $186.1 billion 
budget projected for the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1. A deficit of some $20 billion is 
forecast for the current fiscal year, Escalat- 
ing war costs and ballooning domestic out- 
lays may bring a larger deficit in Fiscal 1969, 
even with a tax increase. 

Most alarming of all is the fact that the 
Johnson Administration steadfastly refuses 
to take positive steps to halt and reverse this 
rush toward financial chaos. There seems to 
be no real concern, much less a sense of 
urgency, over what is happening to the coun- 
try. Profligate spending and galloping in- 
flation seem to be accepted as the normal 
way of life. I urge you to consider the fol- 
lowing figures: 


December 1960 December 1967 Percent 


change 

= eS $890, 200, 000, 000 $1, 430, 000, 000, 000 +60.7 
- _$26, 200, 000, 000 $49, 900, 000, 000 +90.0 
$290, 400, 000, 000 ~$345, 200, 000, 000 -+18,9 

$93, 000, 000, 000 167, 500, 000, 000 +80. 1 

1 $9, 200, 000,000 2513, 500, 000, 000 -+46.0 
* 4.41 6.19 +40, 4 
8 3.73 4.49 +20. 4 

4.02 5. 36 +33.3 

2.928 5. 012 +71.2 

100. 0 118.2 +18.2 

21, 300, 000, 000 $32, 400, 000, 000 -+52.1 

-~ $17,800, 000, 000 $12, 000, 000, 000 —32.6 


1 Fiscal year 1960. 
2 Fiscal year 1968. 


Administration spokesmen continue to as- 
sure foreign countries and the people of the 
United States that the dollar will not be de- 
valued nor will the price of gold be increased 
over the present $35 per ounce level. Never- 
theless, the dollar is being devalued steadily 
through inflation, Gold continues to move 
out of the United States because other coun- 
tries mistrust our fiscal policies and appar- 
ently believe that a rise in the world price of 
gold is inevitable. 

The United States is rapidly running out of 
options in the area of fiscal decision. It may 
not be ours to decide whether the dollar will 
be devalued or the price of gold increased. 


STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS 


Not since the “four and twenty blackbirds” 
were baked in a pie has the species received 
so much attention as now. Rep. Durward Hall 
(R-Mo.) spots these two items in the Presi- 
dent’s “bare bones” budget: 1. A grant of 
$50,400 to the University of Wisconsin to 
prepare “An Ecology of Blackbird Social Or- 
ganization”, and, 2. an $11,200 grant to Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic College for a study of 
“Competition and Social Organization in 
Mixed Colonies of Blackbirds.” 

THAT GOLDEN SPIKE 

May 10, 1969, will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the completion of America’s first 
transcontinental railway which came into 
being with the juncture of the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific at Promontory, Utah. 
Someone has suggested it would be nice to 
place the famous golden spike on display 
there again—if we can borrow it back for a 
few days from General De Gaulle. 

HOW I VOTED IN 1968 


For increased benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Insurance 


Acts. This vote was consistent with my earlier 
votes on Social Security and Veterans Pen- 
sions to provide those on fixed incomes a 
small but needed catch-up on inflation, 
(Passed). For an Amendment to the Truth- 
in-Lending Bill making loansharking a Fed- 
eral offense. (Passed). For passage of the 
Truth-in-Lending Bill. (Passed). For recom- 
mittal of the Export-Import Bank Bill, (De- 
feated). When the motion to reduce the lim- 
itation on the outstanding loans, guarantees, 
and insurance by $1 billion failed, I voted 
against passage. (Passed). Against the Fire- 
Research and Safety Act of 1967. (Passed). I 
voted against this bill because another costly 
study commission should be deferred during 
this period of national financial crisis. For 
recommittal of the bill removing the gold 
cover from our currency. (Rejected). When 
the recommittal motion failed, I then voted 
against passage of the bill. (Passed by only 
199 to 190). I am fully aware that our cur- 
rency does not, in fact, have gold backing. 
Passage of this bill simply puts off the in- 
evitable—thorough and strict fiscal reforms 
by the Administration. For a recommittal 
motion of a bill to amend the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act. After the recommittal 
was agreed to, and the authorization was cut 
from $33 million for 3 years to $20 million 
for 2 years, I voted for passage of the bill. 
For amendments to the National School 
Lunch Act strengthening and expanding food 
service program for children. (Passed). 
BILLS INTRODUCED IN 1968 

H.R, 14727—To require the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to make advance payments to farm- 
ers participating in the 1968 and 1969 feed 
grain program. H. Res. 1086—-To amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to cre- 
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ate a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs. 
COMMITTEE BUSINESS 

As a Member of the House Agriculture 
Committee and its Subcommittee on Grains 
and Livestock, I have attended extensive 
hearings on farm legislation since early Jan- 
uary. The first major bill reported by the full 
Committee revises and updates for the first 
time in more than half a century our Federal 
grain grading system. One major benefit an- 
ticipated is substantial easing of the chronic 
boxcar shortage. This would come about 
through the permissive sampling and new 
sampling techniques which would decrease 
turn-around time for cars. The Subcommit- 
tee has before it a poultry inspection bill 
which would bring sanitary standards up to 
the levels achieved in the meat inspection bill 
enacted late last year. I believe this is in the 
best interests of both consumers and pro- 
ducers. The full Committee is holding hear- 
ings on extension of the Food for Peace pro- 
gram (P.L. 480). Through the years, this 
program has literally saved the lives of many 
hungry people abroad. It has built and ex- 
panded vast markets for U.S. farm products, I 
strongly support its continuance. I believe 
further efforts should be made, however, to 
utilize more effectively the foreign curren- 
cies we receive in exchange for wheat and 
other farm commodities. The full Committee 
is scheduled to begin hearings today on basic 
farm legislation to replace the present act 
which expires next year. I doubt that Con- 
gress will approve new legislation before 1969, 
Action on the rural telephone bank bill, 
which I supported in Committee last year, 
has been indefinitely postponed by the Rules 
Committee. 

HIGHWAY AND SCHOOL FUNDS CUT 

The President’s freeze of some highway 
construction funds and his cut in aid to 
federally-impacted schools may be designed 
to twist the arms of Congressmen who op- 
pose his 10% income tax surcharge and who 
voted for reductions in foreign aid and the 
“Great Society” programs. The Presidential 
cuts, of course, are in programs which have 
strong public support, Actually, the highway 
fund freeze saves not a penny. This is a 
trust fund, collected exclusively from high- 
way users. By law, it can be spent only on 
highway projects. For North Dakota, it means 
that nearly $1.5 million which was to be 
obligated in 1968 will be released and spent 
in the future. This is a serious inconvenience 
to the public and to highway program plan- 
ners. It in no way reduces the federal budget. 
The reduction in impacted area school aid 
throws a further burden on taxpayers in 
cities adjacent to federal installations such 
as the big Minot Air Force Base. They must 
provide additional funds to educate the chil- 
dren of federal personnel stationed there. For 
Minot’s public schools, the cut amounts to 
$177,198. Certainly an Administration which 
can budget billions for foreign aid could find 
a few additional dollars for the education 
of American children, especially after such 
a commitment has been made. 

ARMS FOR OUR MEN IN VIETNAM 

Recently the news media carried a report 
I received from an Air Force Sergeant in 
Vietnam who said his group was not issued 
weapons even after they were under attack. 
I brought this to the attention of Air Force 
officiais who have promised to investigate. 
I understand there has been a change in 
policy as a result and that weapons are 
now being issued tc some Air Force person- 
nel, One man with a son in Vietnam wrote 

: “Why are we continuing to send more 
men to Vietnam when we have men there 
without rifles to protect themselves?” I am 
continuing to press for the answer. 
LAKE OAHE 

The Senate has passed House-approved leg- 
islation sponsored by myself and Rep. Ben 
Reifel (R.-S.D.) to name the reservoir Lake 
Oahe. It awaits Presidential okay. 
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Need for a Reassesssment of U. S. Foreign 
Aid Policy 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary 19, 1968, issue of Barron’s magazine 
contains a lead article entitled “Foreign 
Aid Has Done More Harm Than Good.” 
The article raises some pointed questions 
about the value of U.S. foreign aid over 
the years and even states that in many 
cases such aid has done more harm than 
good. 

A good example of the harm foreign 
aid can do is to be found in the agri- 
cultural sector. The Public Law 480 pro- 
gram—known also as food for freedom— 
may have seriously harmed the incen- 
tives for farmers in developing countries 
to increase agricultural productivity. By 
providing free food, the United States 
has made it possible for foreign govern- 
ments to keep farm prices low, thus dis- 
couraging agricultural production, And, 
what is even more shocking, the food the 
United States sends is not even being 
sent for the purpose of feeding hungry 
people. The Director of AID to India, 
speaking informally in Congress the 
other day, asked for millions of tons of 
wheat for India, not to feed Indians but 
merely to rebuild buffer stocks that had 
been depleted over the past 2 years. The 
rebuilding of the buffer stocks, of course, 
insures that the Indian Government wiil 
be able to keep farm prices down and re- 
duce agricultural incentive. 

Another aspect of U.S. foreign aid 
policy as brought out in the article is the 
emphasis on large capital projects, even 
though they may absorb an excessive 
share of the recipient country's re- 
sources, 

In general, it may well be that U.S. 
foreign aid has enabled foreign govern- 
ments to avoid making the tough neces- 
sary decisions to put their own economic 
houses in order. For years, foreign aid 
has made it unnecessary for foreign gov- 
ernments to balance their budgets and 
reduce inflation. 

With the gold crisis now upon the 
United States, the United States is be- 
ing forced to take a hard look at its over- 
all economic policies. In this reevaluation 
of our economic policy, we should reap- 
praise the entire AID program to really 
determine its economic impact upon de- 
veloping countries. 

The article follows: 

DEAD GIVEAWAY: FOREIGN Arp Has DONE More 
Harm THAN Goop 

In a recent interview in Fortune magazine, 
Paul Mellon, well-known financier and phi- 
lanthropist, wistfully observed: “Giving large 
sums of money away... is a soul-searching 
problem. You can do as much damage as you 
may do good.” His thought was echoed the 
other day by George D. Woods, outgoing pres- 
ident of the World Bank. “Some aid,” Mr. 
Woods told the second United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development in New 
Delhi, “has not only failed to be productive. 
By doing the wrong thing at the wrong time, 
by making the wrong use of the slender re- 
sources available, at times it may actually 
have retarded economic growth.” Mr. Woods 
tactfully was not specific, but his statement 
at least makes it clear that in his own ex- 
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perience he has arrived at a conclusion which 
sharply differs from the general assumption 
that foreign economic aid somehow cannot 
fail to do good. 

Soul-searching in this realm is long over- 
due. Ever since the publication of Professor 
William Graham Sumner's essay on Purposes 
and Consequences, few American scholars 
have doubted that the purposes of political 
action may differ sharply from its results. All 
political enterprise risks getting caught in 
what Professor Yale Brozen of the University 
of Chicago calls the Untruth of the Obvious, 
as formulated in Brozen’s Law: “Most ob- 
viously true economic propositions are false.” 

So it has proven with foreign aid, which, 
more often than most Americans would be- 
lieve, has done its recipients more harm 
than good. Let us begin our critique with 
the Marshall Plan. Since it involved all the 
governments of Western Europe, as well as 
that of the U.S., little effort at critical evalu- 
ation has been made. However, few students 
of economic history doubt that the plan’s 
success remained in jeopardy until the bene- 
ficiary governments embraced policies pat- 
terned on what one may call the economics 
of the horse and buggy age, i.e., they bal- 
anced their budgets, stopped monetary in- 
fiation and encouraged free enterprise. In 
Germany, Dr, Ludwig Erhard pursued such 
policies against the advice of Walter Heller, 
who subsequently became chief economic 
adviser to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 
Full success of the Marshall Plan was as- 
sured only after Winston Churchill won the 
election of 1951, and, for 17 years, saved the 
pound from devaluation. 

Prior to his ascendancy, however, his pred- 
ecessors saddled Britain with a burden which 
has proved crushing to the present day. As- 
sured of Marshall Plan subsidies, they de- 
cided not to transform into long-term obli- 
gations Britains nominally short-term 
foreign debt: the so-called sterling balances. 
Lacking U.S. support, they could not have 
afforded such extravagance. 

Moreover, under the Marshall Plan, the 
U.S. for the first time disclosed its inclina- 
tion to favor socialism on a global scale. In 
the early post-war years, for example, the 
French proceeded to nationalize one indus- 
try after another—notably coal and electric 
power—and to launch grandiose national 
plans. The latter embraced such costly and 
abortive schemes as the effort to displace 
Ruhr coal by developing high-cost French 
coal mines, and to expand the steel industry 
of Lorraine, which now finds itself in the 
wrong place. In electricity, the planners 
pushed the development of water power re- 
sources, a massive and costly mistake from 
which the Electricite de France to the pres- 
ent day has failed to recover. 

Whatever history books and politicians 
may say, then, the billions of dollars laid 
out under the Marshall Plan by no means 
have netted unmixed blessings. The same 
holds true of later U.S. programs, mislead- 
ingly known as Food for Freedom and Food 
for Peace. Thus, students of agriculture 
wonder whether the U.S., by giving away 
food, has not dulled the interest of foreign 
governments in raising the productivity of 
their own farms, or at least in not ham- 
stringing their peasantry. Evidence on this 
score appears in the January Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, in which Theodore W. 
Schultz discusses the ailments of world agri- 
culture. He argues that U.S. policies have 
contributed mightily to the failure of foreign 
countries to develop the productivity of their 
land. 

Instead, with U.S. support, foreign govern- 
ments have focused on industrialization as 
their primary job, relying on certain postu- 
lates of the New Economics, with its empha- 
sis on crude quantitative measurements— 
X capital funds invested yielding a Y increase 
in Gross National Product. This line of 
thought has led to continuing neglect, if not 
exploitation, of the peasantry, even though 
in most poor countries, the bulk of the popu- 
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lation—i.e., the poor—lives on (and off) the 
land, In most developing countries exploita- 
tion has taken two principal forms: price 
control for farm products, which depressed 
rural incomes, and very high prices for such 
farm inputs as fertilizer, farm tools and 
pesticides. 

Such discoveries by farm economists—Dr. 
Schultz by no means stands alone in his 
critique of U.S. foreign aid programs (“bitten 
by the industrialization bug,” as he puts it) — 
have not changed official U.S. policies. Thus, 
Washington is shipping grain to India as 
Food for Freedom (not to feed hungry In- 
dians but to get rid of an unwanted surplus) 
even though India’s 1967-68 harvests are so 
large as to exceed available storage facilities. 
Dr. Schultz also points out that free wheat 
has done its share to cripple the development 
of farming in Chile. In Yugoslavia, it enabled 
Marshal Tito to maintain a farm policy which 
systematically exploited the peasants for the 
benefit of the cities. The peasants responded 
by reducing their output, adding to the 
“need” for U.S. wheat. 

Still worse have been the effects of Food 
for Peace in Egypt, where it helped sustain 
Egypt's war for the conquest of Yemen. If 
you add up the value of U.S. wheat shipments 
to the United Arab Republic, you find that 
Washington has financed a bigger share of 
the cost of the Aswan Dam than the Soviet 
Union. 

To be sure, when people talk of foreign aid, 
they rarely think of farm surplus disposal 
but rather of power plants, factories and the 
like. What could be wrong with such facili- 
ties? Earlier this year, Vice President Hum- 
phrey traveled through Africa. His first stop 
was in Abidjan, capital of the Ivory Coast, 
where he announced a $36.5 million Export- 
Import Bank loan for a dam on the Bandama 
River (which altogether will cost $100 mil- 
lion). The U.S. in this case is financing a 
project which the World Bank turned down. 

The project involves a number of highly 
technical questions which I am not com- 
petent to discuss. However, I think I can look 
at its economics. The Ivory Coast probably is 
the most prosperous newly independent re- 
public south of the Sahara. It has a capable— 
though scarcely democratic—government, Its 
population numbers five million. Merely on 
the basis of population, then, the Bandama 
River dam is equivalent to a $4 billion proj- 
ect in the U.S. However, the national income 
of the Ivory Coast per capita is perhaps one- 
third that of the U.S.: hence Bandama is 
tantamount to a $12 billion venture in the 
U.S., one that is disproportionately large and 
bound to absorb an excessive share of the 
Ivory Coast's resources. 

Moreover, from experience—if somebody 
would heed it—one could know that such 
projects are beset with risks rarely foreseen 
at the outset. In 1950, the U.S. launched the 
so-called Helmand Valley Irrigation Project 
in Afghanistan with an Export-Import Bank 
loan of $21.5 million, In 1954, it added a sec- 
ond loan of $18.5 million. In the latter 
‘Fifties, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration took over both loans, of which 
Eximbank was glad to be rid. In 1956, two 
reporters wrote about the failure of the 
Helmand Valley Project as a “lesson in for- 
eign aid policy“ —I.e., what not to do. Nearly 
a decade later, Interior’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion reported to the Agency for International 
Development—the current successor of ICA— 
that the Helmand Valley project was still a 
flop. Contrary to the hopeful view that fail- 
ure in Afghanistan might serve as a lesson, 
however, things have not worked out that 
way. It’s a long way from Afghanistan to the 
Ivory Coast, and Eximbank’s memory is 
short. 

These are relatively minor instances where 
foreign aid has proven unhelpful, if not 
actually damaging, to those on the receiving 
end. There are more horrible examples. One 
is the Republic of Korea, into which the 
U.S. for many years poured billions of dollars 
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with the avowed purpose of making it “a 
showcase of democracy.” For years, however, 
all the showcase demonstrated was the un- 
mitigated evil of rampant inflation. Then, 
after a brief military dictatorship, Seoul de- 
cided to stabilize the currency. It did so in 
two ways: by balancing the budget, and by 
allowing interest rates to rise to levels which 
to most Westerners look outrageous. A rate 
of 2% a month currently is cheap in Korea. 

The U.S. politician’s first reaction is doubt- 
less that such rates spell usuary. In fact, 
small personal loans in the U.S. carry similar 
price tags, while throughout Eastern Asia, 
rates of the magnitude are prevalent in the 
villages. In allowing such high rates of in- 
terest, Korea merely followed the example of 
the National Government of China in Tai- 
wan, which also coupled currency stabiliza- 
tion with permission to charge and pay very 
high interest rates. 

What such rates really indicate is the dis- 
parity between savings, on the one hand, and 
the demand for funds on the other. Both 
Korea and Taiwan have enjoyed very rapid 
economic growth ever since confidence in 
their respective currencies was restored. In- 
deed, their growth rates far exceed those of 
any other Far Eastern country. As for Tai- 
wan, it is currently listed with pride as one 
developing country that no longer needs U.S. 
economic aid. 

Let us end this rapid survey of foreign 
economic aid in Asia with a few remarks on 
India. For diplomatic reasons, the U.S. and 
other donors have preferred to close their 
eyes to one of the greatest burdens carried 
by India’s people: the huge population of 
sacred cows. It probably is no exaggeration to 
say that India’s bovines have eaten as much 
food as the U.S. ever has dispatched to feed 
the people. 

For at least 15 years, moreover, the donors 
of aid to India have behaved as if its Five 
Year Plans were also sacred cows, Except for 
the first, the plans were misconceived and 
led to a widespread waste of foreign and do- 
mestic resources. Moreover, in the guise of 
socialism, India’s economic policies in effect 
enriched a relatively small clique of business- 
men who received special favors. Large state- 
owned enterprises, nearly all of which are 
wallowing in red ink, were launched. Finally, 
owing to the federal character of the Indian 
Union, industrial projects were located all 
over the map, mostly on a scale too small to 
be efficient. 

Huge dams were built to supply supposed- 
ly cheap power and irrigation water. How- 
ever, investments to distribute the latter 
lagged, and the nation’s dependence on wa- 
ter power proved destructive when, in two 
successive years, a drought depleted the res- 
ervoirs. Failure of the monsoon yielded the 
Indian famine of 1966 and 1967. 

Wasteful military spending and excessive 
outlays for industrialization have resulted 
in continuous financial irresponsibility. For 
over a decade, New Delhi has been both un- 
willing and unable to stop printing paper 
money to meet its perennial budget deficits. 
Combined with the maintenance of inter- 
est rates far below the proper level, these 
financial practices have richly rewarded 
hoarding and speculation. New Delhi and the 
state capitals have, of course, tried to im- 
pose price ceilings on many industrial prod- 
ucts and to ration food. None of them, how- 
ever, has been able to prevent black mar- 
kets from defying such dictates—often with 
the connivance of officialdom. Reality in In- 
dia, therefore, increasingly has been at vari- 
ance with what official statistics and reports 
show. 

India’s record thus indicates that foreign 
aid in effect enabled its authorities to do 
what they ought not to have done, and not 
to do what they ought to have done. On 
balance, the people of India have suffered, 
rather than benefited, from foreign aid. 

The same largely holds true of U.S. aid 
in the Western Hemisphere, especially since 
it took the form of the Alliance for Progress. 
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In the guise of relieving poverty, Washing- 
ton has sponsored not only the usual stress 
on industrialization but also a concept of 
continental integration which runs counter 
to the continent’s interests. All of the south- 
ern republics have grown out of coastal set- 
tlements (landlocked Paraguay and Bolivia 
lost access to the coast in protracted bloody 
warfare). Now emphasis has been placed on 
continental integration across the thinly 
settled and often inhospitable interior. One 
high official, for instance, observed critically 
that it is cheaper to ship goods from Buenos 
Aires to Valparaiso by sea than overland, In 
the name of integration, huge costly road 
and water power projects, which never can 
pay for themselves, are being launched. 

To finance such ventures, nearly all South 
American republics depend on both U.S. aid 
and money supplied by their printing presses. 
Hence, even a country as sound and solid as 
Peru finds itself caught in a serious infla- 
tionary spiral, A mere 10 years ago, South 
American countries considered balanced 
budgets and stable currencies achievements 
worthy of praise. Since 1961, contrarywise, 
such feats are deemed unworthy of progres- 
sive government. Virtually all have been in- 
duced to “make no little plans.” 

The consequences are the usual ones. Fi- 
nancial insecurity induces capital flight: the 
methods of the Alliance for Progress thus 
have created an artificial scarcity of local 
funds. Here, too, foreign aid has done more 
harm than good. 

From any realistic appraisal, it follows that 
past standards of the magnitude of foreign 
aid have no relevance to what needs to be 
done. Legislators who urge cutting the foreign 
aid budget year after year may just think 
that foreigners don't vote—as most commen- 
tators suggest. Some, however, also may real- 
ize that the record of foreign aid fails to 
justify piling billions on billions without 
critical appraisal. 

Conventional appeals for “aid to the poor” 
simply ignore the dismal record of foreign 
aid. Mr. Paul Mellon's wisdom on the diffi- 
culty of “giving large sums of money away” 
has yet to be taken to heart. 


Resolutions Adopted at the Meeting of 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memoration of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters of 1848 and 1956, Americans of 
Hungarian descent met on Sunday, 
March 17, in New York City and adopted 
the following resolutions which I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

RESOLUTIONS 

We, Americans of Hungarian descent living 
in New York and vicinity, meeting in com- 
memoration of the Hungarian freedom fight 
of 1848 at the Assembly Hall of the Hunter 
College in New York, solemnly reaffirm our 
faith in and allegiance to the Constitution 
and Government of the United States of 
America. 

We also affirm our dedication to the cause 
of just and equitable peace based on the self- 
determination of nations, including the Hun- 
garian, and on sovereign equality of states 
in international relations. 

We abhor Communist aggression and sub- 
version in any part of the world, including 
the Republic of South Viet Nam where our 
sons are fighting for freedom and self-deter- 
mination of small nations; 
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We call the attention of the United States 
and other free nations to the fact that de- 
spite numerous United Nations resolutions 


homeland is deprived of national self-deter- 
mination and political independence; 

We note that while 1968 has been declared 
as the year of Human Rights, they are con- 
stantly and grievously abridged by the Com- 
munist Government of Hungary by the one- 
party dictatorship, hideous censorship, sup- 
pression of church activities and denying the 
people of the rights of free assembly and 
speech; 

We note that the Soviet Union has not yet 
released all former prisoners of war, de- 
portees and 1956 freedom fighters and call 
upon the Government of the USSR. to 
fulfill this legal and moral obligation during 
this Year of Human Rights; 

We must protest the fact that despite open 
admission of the illegal methods of the show 
trials of the Rakosi era, the Communist Gov- 
ernment fails to annul the illegal and unjust 
sentence against Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty 
and restore him to his archepiscopal see in 


We note with sorrow and indignation that 
the 1957 law which has resulted in the legal 
murder of 1.3 million Hungarian fetuses is 
still in effect despite the protest of the Hun- 
garians abroad and the realization of medical 
and social workers in Hungary of the geno- 
cidal consequences of this immoral legisla- 
tion; and we demand its immediate abolition 
by the Communist Government of Hungary; 

We criticize strongly the disastrous eco- 
nomic policies of the Communist Govern- 
ment of Hungary which resulted in unem- 
ployment under the new economic reforms 
and in the contracting of 50-100,000 Hungar- 
ian youth and students to East Germany; and 
demand policies which favor Hungarian con- 
sumers and exploit Hungarian raw materials; 

We cannot forget that thousands of our 
former countrymen are still languishing in 
prison for political reasons despite the 1963 
amnesty, many were arrested and sentenced 
under flimsy pretexts or dictatorial laws 
since; 

On this day of commemoration of the 
Hungarian National Independence Day, we 
salute our valiant armed forces in Viet Nam, 
at home and other countries of the world; the 
Officials of our Government who are bur- 
dened with the difficut task of fighting Com- 
munist aggression and yet maintain peace 
as much as possible. We protest in strongest 
terms against those who, under the guise 
of democratic dissent, unwittingly or con- 
clously serve the cause of our enemies by 
sowing confusion, resistance and treason in 
our midst. May they recall that this course, 
if continued unchecked, can only lead to 
national disintegration and a takeover by 
Communists and fellow-travellers as it has 
done in Hungary in 1918-19. 

May God bless these United States and our 
former homeland, Hungary. 


No Halfway House Between Victory, 
Defeat in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the syn- 
dicated columnist, Joseph Alsop, has 
been consistent in his advocacy of the 
correctness of our current policy in Viet- 
nam, Recently, in his usual clear-headed 
fashion, Mr. Alsop has once again dis- 
cussed the Vietnam issue. I include a 
recent column of his which appeared in 
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the Washington Post in the Extensions 

of Remarks: 

No HALFWAY HOUSE BETWEEN VICTORY, DEFEAT 
IN VIETNAM 

In the prevailing fog of gloom and uncer- 
tainty there are only two things that can be 
said with perfect certainty about the war in 
Vietnam. The first is bleakly simple. 

There is in fact no comfortable, easy half- 
way house between defeat and victory. 

No one who has studied North Vietnamese 
policy, labored to read the captured docu- 
ments, and followed on the spot the develop- 
ment of Hanoi’s war plans, tactics and strat- 
egy, believes for one moment that such a 
halfway house exists today, or will ever exist 
in the future, The well-intentioned people 
who offer theoretical blueprints for such half- 
way houses are as ignorant of the realities as 
the people who used to peddle the view that 
Josef Stalin was really a nice guy at heart. 

The North Vietnamese leaders are men with 
a tenacity and courage that seem all the more 
admirable in the present climate in Wash- 
ington. They are also men endowed with 
the most steely ruthlessness. In the month 
of February, they expended their troops at 
a rate of more than 10,000 men a week and 
in the week of March 2 to March 9, they were 
still expending troops so lavishly that their 
losses exceeded 6700 men—and this is with- 
out counting their wounded! 

Take as their population base the 16,500,- 
000 people of North Vietnam, plus the 5,000,- 
000 plus-or-minus under V.C. control in the 
south, Make the appropriate conversion, You 
find that the Hanoi leaders are in fact accept- 
ing losses which, if accepted by the United 
States of America, would run from 60,000 to 
100,000 men a week in killed-in-action alone. 

They are accepting these quite unprece- 
dented rates of loss—10 times as high as 
the average in the recent past—because they 
are going for broke—trying to win the war 
in a short time—because they know they 
cannot stand the strain of greatly prolonged 
war. And they are ready to make such ap- 
palling sacrifices because they want to get 
their grip on South Vietnam. 

To get their grip on South Vietnam at 
cheaper cost, the Hanol leaders might well 
accept one or another of the crazier halfway 
house solutions that have been proposed in 
this country. But if that is ever permitted to 
happen, Saigon will be ruled from Hanoi in 
a very short space of time. 

All the millions of Vietnamese who have 
put their faith in the United States will then 
suffer cruelly for this misplaced faith. The 
U.S. will also have experienced its first de- 
feat in war since this Republic was estab- 
lished. And that leads to the second certainty 
in the present situation, which is also bleak 
and simple. 

Feeble, needless acceptance of defeat in 
Vietnam will poison American political life 
for a generation or more. 

The circumstances that produced the ter- 
rible McCarthy-time were downright trivial, 
compared to the hideous circumstances that 
will confront this country after acceptance of 
defeat in Vietnam. The resulting outcry about 
“stabs-in-the-back,” the search for scape- 
goats, the accusations of disloyalty and worse, 
can in truth be expected to make the Mc- 
Carthy-time seem downright cozy in retro- 
spect. 

Considering how obvious this ought to be, 
one is all but driven to conclude that the 
American Left has gone collectively insane. 
As anyone should be able to see, there is al- 
ready acute danger of the most frightening 
sort of a turn to the right in this country. 
The extreme postures of the Negro racists 
and the trouble in the cities are quite enough 
to provoke such a rightwards turn. 

The President's riot commission was no 
more realistic, when it warned of the possi- 
bility of American apartheid. That risk, God 
knows, will be hard enough to circumvent, 
and that problem will be hard enough to 
solve, without the added poisons that are 
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sure to be engendered by the first defeat in 
war in American history. Add these other 
poison to the present mix, and the American 
future hardly bears contemplation! 
Without regard to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of past decisions, there is therefore only one 
safe course to take. That course is to make 
the needed effort to win the war. Winning 


ers to call home their troops, and to cease 
threatening their neighbors in Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

As any rational man should be able to see 
from the loss rates and population figures 
cited above, the Hanoi leaders cannot imagi- 
nably sustain the kind of effort they are now 
making for a very long time. If you go for 
broke and fail, the failure leaves you broken. 
Hence there is nothing hopeless in the pres- 
ent situation; but because of the American 
advocates of defeat-at-any-price, there is pro- 
found danger for the American future. 


President Johnson Stresses Importance of 
Continued Studies in Oceanography 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
message March 8 on conservation, Pres- 
ident Johnson once again stressed the 
importance of continued progress in the 
vital field of oceanography. 

That thought was behind the action 
of the Congress, a year and a half ago, 
in passing the landmark Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1967. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Oceanography of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am 
naturally proud of the initiatives in 
oceanography taken by the Congress, 
especially the landmark Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1967. And I also congratulate the 
President on his leadership. He has re- 
peatedly demonstrated his commitment 
to the peaceful uses of ocean research. In 
the state of the Union address on Jan- 
uary 18, he said: 

This year I shall propose that we launch 
with other nations an exploration of the 
ocean depths to tap its wealth and its energy 
and its abundance. 


And now President Johnson has 
spelled out his intent in his forthright 
message to the Congress, entitled “To 
Renew a Nation.” Even in this age of 
space, the President pointed out, the sea 
remains our greatest mystery. Yet mod- 
ern science and technology give us the 
ability to use the ocean for many pur- 
poses, such as to develop and use its liv- 
ing and nonliving resources, and infor- 
mation on weather and climate. We can 
now place electronic buoys in deep 
water, leave them unattended, and then 
through space satellites and other means 
gather data for improved long-range 
forecasts. 

The President said: 

The benefits will be uncalculable—to 
farmers, to businessmen, to all travelers. 


He has made a specific proposal that 
we begin development of improved ocean 
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buoys. And he urged the Congress to ap- 
prove his request for $5 million in the 
fiscal year 1969 Coast Guard budget for 
this program. 

I am pleased to see the President take 
this strong stand, and I heartily endorse 
his plea. The marine science program is 
one of the best investments this Nation 
can make to secure the fullest benefits 
for succeeding generations. 

I believe Congress will continue to 
wholeheartedly endorse and support this 
vital program. 


Freedom Resolution for Lithuania and 
the Baltic Nations 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at a 
mass meeting of Americans of Lithua- 
nian birth or descent held in the city of 
Worcester, Mass., on February 18, 1968, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted to 
seek United Nations action in obtaining 
independence for Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

The resolution was forwarded to me by 
Mr. Pranas Stanelis, president and Mr. 
Joseph A. Starenas, secretary, of the 
Worcester, Mass., Council of Lithuanian 
Organizations. At this point I would like 
to include the resolution, and it follows: 

RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence we, the representatives of the Lithua- 
nian ethnic community of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, have assembled here on Feb. 18, 
1968 in the Lithuanian Naturalization Club, 
to commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on Feb. 16, 1918, in 
Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lithuanian 
State was restored which had antecedents in 
the Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251; 

To honor the memory of the generations 
of Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought 
in 1812, 1831, 1863, 1905, 1941 and the Par- 
tizan War of 1944-1952 to defend Lithuania’s 
national aspirations and values against for- 
eign oppressors; 

To recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

And to express our indignation over the 
interruption of Lithuania’s sovereign func- 
tion as a result of the military occupation of 
our homeland by the Soviet Union on June 
15, 1940, as a result of which national tradi- 
tions and values were trammeled, the per- 
sonal freedoms of the people were suppressed 
and hundreds of thousands of people were 
liquidated by the Soviet genocidal practices. 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, representatives of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 

Do hereby protest, 

Soviet Russia's aggression and the follow- 
ing crimes perpetrated by the Soviets in oc- 
cupied Lithuania; 

1. Murder and deportations of more than 
400,000 Lithuanian citizens to concentration 
camps in Siberia and other areas of Soviet 
Russia for slave labor; 

2. Yearly systematic deportations, under 
various guises, of Lithuanian youths to 
forced labor in Soviet Russia and their un- 
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lawful conscription into the Soviet Russian 
army; 

3. Colonization of Lithuania by importa- 
tion of Russians, most of whom are commu- 
nists or undesirables, who receive various 
privileges at the expense of the Lithuanian 

le; 

4. Pauperization of the Lithuanian people, 
conversion of once free farmers into serfs 
on kolkhozes and sovkhozes, as well as ex- 
ploitation of workers; 

5. Persecution of the faithful, restriction 
of religious practices, and closing of houses 
of worship; and 

6. Distortion of Lithuanian culture by ef- 
forts to transform it into a Soviet-Russian 
culture and continuous denial of creative 
freedom, 

We demand, that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw from Lithuania its armed forces, 
administrative apparatus, and the imported 
Communist “colons”, letting the Lithuanian 
nation freely exercise its sovereign right to 
self-determination. 

We request, the Government of the United 
States of America to raise the issue of Lithu- 
ania in the United Nations and in interna- 
tional conferences as well as to support our 
just requests for the condemnation of Soviet 
aggression against Lithuania and for the 
abolition of Soviet colonial rule in that 
country. 


Revision Needed 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation which will extend 
the maximum period for broadcasting 
licenses from 3 to 5 years. 

H.R. 16057 will amend the Communi- 
cation Act of 1934. 

Commercial broadcasters spend hun- 
dreds of work hours preparing applica- 
tions for renewal of their licenses every 
3 years. Much of the information re- 
quired is a duplication of information 
which had been furnished to the Federal 
Communication Commission only 3 years 
before. This bill would reduce that dupli- 
cation which costs time and money to 
the broadcaster and at the same time 
reduce the administrative burden and 
cost on the FCC. If the term of the li- 
cense were greater, this burden would 
be reduced proportionately. 

The majority of broadcasters are con- 
sistently approved by the FCC. It is my 
opinion that this extension will allow the 
FCC more time to concentrate their at- 
tention on the minority that are known 
misusers of their licensed trust. Under 
present law each broadcaster in the 
United States must apply for renewal 
every 3 years. Those governmental agen- 
cies, such as police, forestry, and fire de- 
partments who use safety and special 
radio service licenses must apply every 
5 years. It would seem only fair that 
those broadcasters who have demon- 
strated their responsibility should be ac- 
corded similar treatment. 

Mr. Speaker, the present law is un- 
realistic and outmoded when applied to 
communication needs and the integrity 
of the broadcasting media. For that rea- 
son, it would be my hope that there will 
be early consideration of H.R. 16057 to 
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cut down on expenses of the Federal 
Government and provide equitable treat- 
ment to responsible broadcasters. 


For Peace in Vietnam 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
issue of the war in Vietnam is becoming 
daily a matter of increasing concern to 
our people. In that connection, I want 
to call the attention of our colleagues to 
the text of an address I delivered last 
week before the Men’s Club of the Jew- 
ish Communal Center of Flatbush, deal- 
ing with problems of peace in Vietnam. 

The text follows: 

For PEACE IN VIETNAM, Now 

I am deeply grateful for the privilege of 
joining with you this evening. Among other 
things, it gives me an opportunity to express 
my appreciation in person to those of you 
who supported me and voted for me in the 
recent election. By the same token, it also 
gives me an opportunity to express my grati- 
tude to those of you who opposed my elec- 
tion and voted for my opponents. 

In the final analysis, those who opposed 
me establish the standards and criteria 
against which my performance as a Con- 
gressman must be assessed. To satisfy those 
of you who voted for me, I need only to 
measure up to your expectations. To satisfy 
those who opposed me, I must exceed their 
expectations. That I shall try to do. 

In the meantime, I do want to thank all 
of you... friend and critic alike. I must 
confess, however, that I would be much 
more comfortable if there were fewer critics. 

As your representative in Congress, I in- 
tend to become involved in a host of na- 
tional issues of critical concern to all of us, 
and I will direct my efforts and energies in- 
tensively to secure a negotiated peace in 
Vietnam. In that connection I have joined 
with a group of my colleagues, including, 
among others, Congressman Morris K. Udall 
of Arizona and New York Congressmen Jona- 
than Bingham, William Pitts Ryan, Herbert 
Tenzer, and Lester Wolff, in sponsoring a 
concurrent resolution which directs the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress to “imme- 
diately consider and report to their respec- 
tive bodies their determination as to whether 
further Congressional action is desirable in 
respect to policies in Southeast Asia.” 

Testimony by Secretary Dean Rusk, during 
the past two days of public hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
makes it clear that the State Department will 
not veer from its desolate policy which has 
been productive of death, destruction, and 
waste of American resources, while keeping 
humanity at the brink of thermonuclear 
explosion. It is a policy which has brought 
to an end draft deferments to graduate 
students ...a policy against which I am 
firmly opposed. I cannot see why a commit- 
ment made to these graduate students 
touches less upon the conscience of the 
American people than a commitment made to 
political leaders in Vietnam so long ago that 
those leaders have long since passed from 
the scene. 

The policies enunciated by Secretary Rusk 
will drag 200,000 additional young Ameri- 
can people into the quagmire of a Southeast 
Asian military venture, at the precise mo- 
ment when all America wants nothing other 
than to bring the boys home. 
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It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
objective of a military victory in Vietnam is 
the pursuit of a vain mirage. Escalation of 
the war effort towards that objective can 
result only in higher levels of death and 
destruction, increasing draft quotas and fur- 
ther call-ups of reserves and National Guard 
units, with the consequent dislocation of 
the lives of our people and our economy. 
Escalation will exacerbate the conditions 
which give rise to racial violence, crime in 
our streets and increased narcotic addiction. 

Escalation on our part will produce nothing 
but the same on the part of the enemy. In- 
deed, if there ever was doubt on that score, 
it was fully established by the total destruc- 
tion of the City of Hue, as tragic a loss to 
Eastern culture as was the capture of Paris 
by the Nazis to Western culture. 

There is a dee g sense of frustration 
and malaise spreading throughout our na- 
tion stemming directly from the Vietnam 
War. This growing concern has developed not 
so much from the serious losses we have suf- 
fered there since the lunar New Year, but 
from events which have occurred here. 

Publication just a few weeks ago of ex- 
cerpts of Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara’s testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee reveals in glaring na- 
kedness how the compelling drift of events 
shapes the destiny of man. The events in the 
Tonkin Gulf in August of 1964 do not in 
my mind, nor in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans, persuasively establish, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, the destructive escalation to 
which it gave rise. 

The testimony given by the Defense Sec- 
retary unfolds a tale of intrigue worthy of 
the narrative skills of an Ian Fleming but in 
no way justifies the commitment of our man- 
power and our resources to a peripheral en- 
gagement against Communism, while its 
principal proponents, the Soviet Union and 
Red China, are spared the sufferings and 
burdens of actual military involvement. That 
very circumstance does in fact establish the 
imperative necessity for a negotiated peace 
in Vietnam. 

War frequently brings out the best in man, 
but there is also a Gresham’s Law which 
operates—something in which the finest in 
man is destroyed by his meaner instincts. In 
Vietnam this has meant imprisonment for 
Buddhist monks, for intellectuals, for politi- 
cal opponents, for students and for others 
who do not subscribe to the proposition that 
war is inevitable nor bow to the idea that 
the fate of Vietnam rests in the hands of the 
military clique which rules over the South 
Vietnamese. 

In Vietnam, it has meant the failure of the 
pacification program, widespread corruption 
among its military and political leaders, and 
so gross a distortion of values that a prosti- 
tute earns $500 a week while a peasant barely 
earns $500 a year. 

Under the circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that we have been unable to inspire the 
will of the South Vietnamese to rally to their 
own defense or destroy the will of the Viet 
Cong to pursue their course of aggression. 

Here in the United States, the bitter sense 
of frustration has produced demonstrations, 
draft-card burning, and voluntary exile by 
those unable to square their conscience with 
the call to service of their country. The cir- 
cumstances of war have so divided our peo- 
ple that some high public officials have be- 
gun to equate dissent with treason—a trend 
which is destructive of the very roots of our 
democratic process, 

In the full sweep of human history, it is al- 
most a moment ago when the United States 
exercised its persuasive influence to con- 
vince U Thant to carry on as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, despite the deep 
frustrations which assailed him because of 
the continued war in Vietnam. This past 
weekend U Thant, after meeting with world 
leaders, asserted that peace negotiations will 
begin if we stop the bombing. In my judg- 
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ment, we must maintain our faith in U 
Thant's judgment and insistent efforts for an 
honorable peace. We have no alternative but 
to take him at his word. I urgently recom- 
mend that we stop the bombing and call upon 
U Thant to convene a special session of the 
United Nations Assembly, so that all the 
world can participate in this peace effort, 
since all the world is at stake. Such negotia- 
tions will certainly require the presence of all 
parties, including the National Liberation 
Front. It will also require patience, compro- 
mise and realistic face-saving. 

There seems to be a deep-seated fear within 
the State Department against negotiations, 
because of a history of Communist duplicity, 
involving continued aggression covered by 
an umbrella of negotiation. It is, of course, a 
fact that our experience in negotiating a 
truce ending the Korean War points to that 
prospect. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that too 
many people in high positions in both the 
State and Defense Departments are unduly 
afflicted with the Panmunjon syndrome. 

Certainly establishment of a permanent 
peace in Korea has been difficult. But who is 
there in those Departments who would turn 
back the clock in Korea to resume the shoot- 
ing war? Our experience in Korea proves 
that the road to peace is a rocky one and 
blessed are they who choose to walk upon it. 
It is indeed striking that South Korea has 
progressed, under difficult conditions, to the 
point where it has been able to send 50,000 
men to fight side by side in Vietnam with 
American troops—more troops than any other 
nation has sent to Vietnam. 

Indeed, if Panmunjom proves anything, it 
persuasively demonstrates the urgent need 
to start negotiations now—in the interests 
of uniting our Nation, in the interests of ad- 
vancing programs to revitalize our domestic 
policies, in the interests of removing the 
shadows of another world war and in the in- 
terest of establishing universal peace and 
security. 


The Rising Crime Rate 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
most important report written by Fran- 
cis B. Looney, commissioner of police of 
Nassau County. His comments contained 
therein are worthy of serious considera- 
tion by all law-abiding citizens: 

THe RISING CRIME RATE 
(By Francis B. Looney, commissioner of 
police, Nassau County Police Depart- 
ment) 

Much has been said about the continuous 
rise in the crime rate in recent years and 
particularly the definite surge in criminal 
activity during the year of 1967. National 
statistics indicate that during the first nine 
months of 1967, an increase of approximately 
16 percent in major crimes was recorded in 
the United States. This increase in crime has 
not been peculiar to any one area of the 
country as we in Nassau County have experi- 
enced the same type of acceleration, The fact 
is that the problem exists and it must be dealt 
with intelligently and realistically and that 
is obviously the primary reason we are here 
today. 

As in the case of all serious problems, in 
order to find a cure, the cause must first be 
determined if possible. It is very easy to say, 
as many have, that the answer lies solely with 
the law enforcement establishment and to 
combat crime we have to have more effective 
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police agencies—that we have to increase the 
size of our police departments—that we have 
to have better trained and educated police 
officers—and that we have to devise new and 
more sophisticated investigative techniques. 
No one would dispute the advantages that 
can be derived from an increase in police 
manpower, more capable personnel, and ad- 
ditional enforcement tools, but, I sub- 
mit, that this alone is not the answer. 
Here in Nassau County we pride ourselves 
on having one of the most progressive and 
best equipped police departments in the 
United States. Our department is the second 
largest police department in the State of 
New York and the seventh largest in the 
nation, with a personnel complement of 3,664, 
of which 2,793 are police officers serving a 
Police District population of approximately 
1,200,000, which constitutes a ratio of 2.3 
police officers per thousand of population. 
Our police personnel receive 547 hours of 
basic training and 80 hours of in-service 
training annually under a curriculum which 
is reputed to have given us one of the most 
extensive mandatory instructional programs 
conducted by any Police Department in 
the United States. In addition to mandatory 
training, 438 of our police officers are pres- 
ently actively engaged in college level study, 
300 of whom are attending our own tuition- 
free Police Science Degree Program, with 
the remainder enrolled in eleven other col- 
leges and universities located in the immedi- 
ate area. The Department also has made 
every possible attempt to stay abreast of and 
deal with conditions brought about by social 
changes and attitudes. These efforts are evi- 
denced by the establishment of and expan- 
sion of the activities of our Community Re- 
lations Bureau, Narcotics Bureau and Youth 
Division. We sincerely feel that we have been 
diligent in our endeavors to anticipate and 
meet the need for broader and more sophis- 
ticated police services by providing the high 
level training essential for today’s law en- 
forcement officer and performing the special- 
ized functions necessary to cope with varied 
community and crime problems. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that despite our inten- 
sive efforts, crime has continued to increase 
in Nassau County as it has elsewhere. 
Perhaps those concerned with the crime 
problem have been looking in the wrong 
direction; perhaps we all have been concen- 
trating on only one facet of a large complex 
situation and have only been scratching the 
surface and that a long hard look at the over- 
all mechanics of our entire criminal justice 
system is necessary. It may be that the solu- 
tion does not rest solely with law enforce- 
ment. I am not suggesting that our police 
agencies cannot do more, that there is not a 
need for additional and improved police 
training, increased coordination between 
police agencies, better facilities and equip- 
ment, a furtherance of public support and 
cooperation in the law enforcement effort, 
greater emphasis on organized crime or Fed- 
eral and State responsibility in providing 
positive guidance and financial support to 
all law enforcement. Instead, I am calling 
attention to the fact that crime prevention 
is as complex as the causes of crime and 
the apprehension and arrest of violators is 
but one step in the team effort necessary to 
deter and prevent the commission of crime. 
We in law enforcement have a responsibility 
and cannot and do not want to shunt our 
responsibility, but at the same time we do 
not feel that the remedy is strictly in our 
hands. Even if it were possible to appre- 
hend every person who committed a crime, 
this alone would not serve to eliminate all 
criminal activity as there is no deterrent 
unless immediate and vigorous prosecution 
leading to a sure and fair adjudication, cou- 
pled with swift and firm punishment is also 
assured. Consequently, the scope of any 
review or survey must be widened to include 
the entire orbit of the criminal justice sys- 
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tem, the courts, the probation and parole 
services, as well as our correctional services. 

A study of all arrest dispositions made in 
Nassau County during the years of 1964, 
1965 and 1966 reveals that only 8 out of 
every 100 criminal defendants are ever im- 
prisoned or sentenced to a correctional in- 
stitution, Further, that of 2,241 felons ar- 
rested in 1964, only 115 or 5 percent were 
convicted on the original charge, while 51 
percent were convicted of lesser or reduced 
charges. Of the same 2,241 persons arrested 
for felonies, only 394 or 17.5 percent received 
prison sentences, in spite of the fact that 
757 or 34 percent were “recidivists” having 
previously been convicted of crimes. Of 
particular significance is the revelation that 
of the 757 recidivists, 335 received sentences 
of imprisonment which means that only 59, 
or approximately 4 percent of the remaining 
1,484 felony defendants were sentenced to 
prison. 

I feel that these statistics are most re- 
vealing and I cite them to support my con- 
tention that any efforts undertaken to stem 
the rise in crime cannot start and stop with 
the law enforcement function but must also 
be projected to include the entire spectrum 
from arrest to and through prosecution, trial, 
conviction, punishment, imprisonment and 
rehabilitation of the guilty lawbreaker. It is 
my firm belief and I submit that a concerted 
and meaningful effort on the part of the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches 
of all levels of government is needed as only 
a complete team effort can reduce the crime 
rate, 


U.S. Veterans’ Advisory Commission 
Renders Excellent Report 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I extend my sincere congratulations and 
gratitude to the members of the U.S. 
Veterans’ Advisory Commission for the 
outstanding report they have submitted 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. The comprehensive recommenda- 
tions that they have made as a result of 
their yearlong study of the entire veter- 
ans benefit program will be extremely 
helpful to the members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. The needs of the vet- 
erans as well as the capabilities of the 
American people to support the veterans 
programs have been taken into due con- 
sideration in their evaluations. 

These outstanding Americans traveled 
throughout the Nation last year, inter- 
viewing hundreds of veterans leaders, in- 
dividual veterans, and civil leaders as to 
their proposals for equitable veterans 
benefits and programs. 

The Commission, appointed by Veter- 
ans’ Administration Administrator Wil- 
liam J. Driver, was the result of a direc- 
tive from the President that such a study 
be made. Mr. Driver will, in turn, make 
recommendations to the President based 
on the report. I know that the recom- 
mendations will receive the earnest ap- 
praisal of the President and that it is 
possible we here in Congress may receive 
still another message from the President 
containing proposals gleaned from the 
Commission’s studies. 

There has been a need for many years 
for just such a study. Many of our pro- 
grams for veterans have been in exist- 
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ence for many years, but we needed an 
appraisal—at the grassroots level—of 
how effective these programs are. In ad- 
dition, today’s veterans are faced with 
different problems, and there is no ques- 
tion but that new programs need to be 
instigated to fulfill this Nation’s obliga- 
tion to these men. 

I commend the Commission for its 
outstanding work. Through their con- 
scientious devotion to this task they have 
fulfilled a much-needed service to the 
Nation and to our veterans. 


Federal Affairs Seminar 
HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Jaycees of Georgia hold a Fed- 
eral Affairs Seminar in Washington. This 
year it was my privilege to be the official 
host of our Jaycees for their annual sem- 
inar in the Nation's Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the Jaycee or- 
ganizations throughout the country are 
an action group, and they are fast be- 
coming recognized as leaders in our com- 
munities across the country. Their ap- 
proach to community problems is action 
oriented and that is why they have been 
labeled young men of action. 

The emphasis today is on youth, and 
more and more young men are taking 
leadership positions in our States and 
our communities. And, the Jaycee orga- 
nizations are preparing these young men 
to assume these positions of leadership. 

The services which our Jaycees per- 
form for our communities certainly make 
our communities better places to live. 

Mr. Speaker, the Georgia Jaycees were 
the first Jaycee organization in the coun- 
try to realize the importance of learning 
the workings of our National Govern- 
ment. It was not long before the idea of 
the Federal Affairs Seminar caught on 
in other States and now each year, 
thousands of Jaycees come to our Na- 
tion’s Capital to view the workings of our 
Government firsthand. 

This year’s trip for the nearly 150 Jay- 
cees from Georgia included a briefing at 
the Pentagon on Southeast Asia and a 
visit to the White House. 

During the series of workshops, the 
young community leaders were addressed 
by Congressman GERALD Ford who is mi- 
nority leader of the House of Represent- 
atives and by Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, of New York. 

They also had a discussion session with 
Bill Downs, the ABC news correspondent 
at the Pentagon and Maj. Gen. Herman 
Nickerson, Jr., USMC, Deputy Chief of 
State, and the members of the Georgia 
congressional delegation. 

A tour of the Vietnam Embassy was 
part of the program, as well as a tour of 
the British Embassy. 

In addition to a tour of Washington, 
the Jaycees were given a tour of the U.S. 
Capitol by the reading clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I was proud to be the 
host for the Jaycees of Georgia. To me, 
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their yearly seminars in Washington are 
another vital step in strengthening the 
two-way communition between the 
people back home and their Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


The Real Meaning of Education 
HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdau, March 19, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, although I 
didn’t have the privilege of attending this 
meeting, I have read the remarks by Dr. 
Benjamin C. Willis before the National 
Schools Committee for Economic Educa- 
tion. These remarks by a man who is 
dedicated to the free enterprise system 
and who knows well the benefits of that 
system should be passed on to all who will 
read them. 

Reading through this speech I feel that 
Dr. Willis has something to say about the 
real meaning of education and I include 
at this point his remarks in the RECORD: 


Let Us NoT Lose Ir 


(Remarks by Benjamin C. Willis before the 
15th Annual Awards Meeting of the Na- 
tional Schools Committee for Economic 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J., February 19, 
1968) 

It is with profound respect and admiration 
that I salute the members of the National 
Schools Committee for Economic Education. 
My feeling grows from the conviction we 
share: that the teaching of sound economic 
principles as integral to the American way 
of life has never been more urgently needed 
than today in the midst of sweeping changes 
in our country. 

The free enterprise system, lifeline of the 
economic well being of citizens, must be un- 
derstood in its total import if we are to rear 
a responsible and productive citizenry in our 
schools, Grammar school is none too early to 
stress the vital relationship between the com- 
petitive economy and the individual's share 
in the overall well being of his country. 

Retreat of the young from business as a 
career is based on the deeper and more signifi- 
cant problem of a new social climate arising, 
in which welfare rather than well being is the 
overriding rationale. There are other symp- 
toms of growing import: breakdown of au- 
thority; loss of respect for institutions and 
their role in society; a sweeping socialism 
that masks itself as “humanity”; the wielding 
of power without judgment, analysis, or prin- 
ciple; near anarchy of students in dissent— 
many more. The personal effects are loss of 
initiative, an attitude of “something for noth- 
ing” and growing dependence upon govern- 
ment as the sole determiner of the future. 

If we consider just one phase of a growing 
problem, we see downgrading of values and 
the first stages of loss of personal liberty. 

I refer to training the young for competen- 
cy as opposed to mere socialization or de- 
pendence. I strongly believe that the young 
who find their job niche, after preparation 
and understanding of the relation of work 
to their life happiness, discover not only their 
self-image but their place in society. This 
alone makes it mandatory that the young 
be given liberal education in the importance 
of career as it relates to the fabric of the 
community in which they live. 

I speak of applicable education that can be 
translated into a given job, as well as the 
basic attitudes so important in relation to 
that job. 

If the young are made to understand that 
they must give back—in time, talents, skills, 
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and leadership—what their country has 
given them through education, then we have 
taken the first big step in making their lives 
constructive and meaningful in society. 

The dissenter, the welfare-bred, the ADC 
recipient, or the average American student 
who uses instruments of force to gain mone- 

benefits—grow largely from the ill- 
tended soil of sound American economic in- 
struction. We must teach future citizens in 
our schools the importance of analyzing 
their actions and the link between their per- 
sonal well-being and education that will 
help them better it. 

Schoolchildren must learn early the rights 
of labor, management, and stockholder in the 
American free enterprise system. They must 
learn to exercise their dissenting privilege 
within the framework of American law and 
order, They must learn the inter-relation- 
ship of man and the economy—and the in- 
dividual responsibility that comes with the 
privilege of being able to work and to thrive 
on their own merit in that society. 

The essence of our system is contained in 
the right of any individual of any race or 
creed to become all he is capable of becom- 
ing. These rights extend to the worker, who 
is paid adequately for his skills and contri- 
butions to the job; to the employer who has 
a right to fair effort for monies paid; and 
to the stockholder who has the right to 
profit from what is earned. 

In the American system, with education, a 
young man or woman may aspire. This is 
what is meant by the term “raising aspira- 
tions,” . . the knowledge that personal ef- 
fort, determination, contribution, may result 
in profit—both monetary and personal. 

Under this best of all possible systems 
every man is thus free to pursue the best 
life can give him, free to achieve, free to 
excel. This is democracy in action. We dare 
not let the young be misled into thinking 
that rights come without work, without re- 
sponsibility, without commitment of self to 
the American dream. 

If welfare programs have any basic com- 
mitment it must be toward the eventual 
loosening of dependency and the thrust to 
remoye those receiving aid into productive 
work, for that is the nature of our way of 
life. 

The apathy of some students and the op- 
posite—rebellion in demand for rights“ 
is often laid to a lack of challenge. We need 
to counter-challenge this claim. There is 
upon us the most revolutionary time in the 

of man: in science, transportation, 
communication, scientific-research oriented 
businesses, teaching, law, medicine, tech- 
nology. There are hundreds of new job titles 
unheard of but ten years ago. From the un- 
known reaches of outer space to the wonders 
of the ocean floor, there are countless chal- 
lenges to young minds. We urgently need 
those who drive the buses, repair the ma- 
chines, plan the highways, construct the 
physical settings of cities. The list is endless. 
There is a job for everyone who seeks it. 

From where will these workers come? 

It is axiomatic that government is fast 
becoming the nation’s largest employer. The 
question of who will control the future edu- 
cation of children is of direct concern to those 
involved with the pursuit of earlier and more 
comprehensive economic training. It is esti- 
mated that by 1975 some 82 billion dollars 
will be spent by the federal government for 
education. Out of this expenditure will come 
control of mass programming that can, if 
not analyzed and checked, contribute to the 
dependency of man upon government. What 
is needed is true government—by the people. 
We must not lose our liberty, either to gov- 
ernment or any monopoly that would squelch 
individualism. 

It has been cited that we are living in an 
era of social protest which has become the 
modus operandi of the time. I do not believe 
this; yet there are uncomfortable warning 
signs that power without discretion, bargain- 
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ing without principle, vested-interest dis- 
sent without conscience, are making inroads 
in our schools across the land, 

Our high demand is to teach and teach 
early the basic principles, goals, and premises 
of economics related to individual conscience 
to offset the influence of the something-for- 
nothing climate that is seeping into our 
country. This means that in the early grades, 
traditional values of what makes an econ- 
omy work in a free society must be inter- 
preted to the young. High school is too late; 
by that time there are too many pressures 
from without vying for the youngster's at- 
tention. 

The National Schools Committee stands 
for real progress in the recognition of good 
curriculum practices to achieve this goal. 
Creation of curriculum guides along the lines 
of sound, economic principles alone would 
make NSC’s efforts notable, but, and this is 
the most significant. NSC’s fight to preserve 
the American system is going to make the 
important difference to young minds in an 
atmosphere of expediency. 

What higher cause for the educator in 
America than to give more than lip service 
to the cause of democratic progress. Citizens 
who love this country and who treasure free- 
dom have helped make it great. 

Wholesale unemployment, illiteracy, wel- 
fare rolls, delinquency, anarchy in the 
streets—and the grave threat to the Ameri- 
can cities’ cohesiveness from such destruc- 
tive influences—these are the foes of the 
American way of life as we have known it. 

Our human resources are our most precious 
wealth in the true sense of that term. We 
must not sell young Americans short by 
failure to imbue them with the philosophy 
behind the making and sustaining—and 
heightening—of a free and productive, and 
opportunity-filled country. 

I have said I was full of appreciation for 
the work of the National Schools Commit- 
tee. I am, not only as an educator but as a 
citizen. The youth of America, in their 
searching, want and need to understand the 
forces that make a country progressive, that 
make a country productive, that make a 
country the seedbed for genius, for contribu- 
tion, for leadership. NSC has heard the cry 
and is answering it with tangible, practical, 
workable means. 

The situation with the young is not with- 
out irony, from youthful idealism we get the 
urge to fight for causes, Unfortunately not 
always thought-out causes. From the need 
to hero-worship we get all manner of con- 
temporary heroes who espouse negations of 
the principles that made a country in which 
the right to dissent is assured. Further, from 
the real sincerity of thousands we must 
match in our efforts to educate them to the 
realities of living. 

Can we not make constructive good flow 
from these instincts and needs of the young? 
Can we not guide them to know and under- 
stand and fight for the principles of free- 
dom—rather than selling them short by too 
quickly judging their actions and by becom- 
ing discouraged in the face of thelr demand 
for change? 

I think we can. I think we must. 

It has been said that the good values in 
life are not made as exciting as disruption in 
society is dramatized through media. Yet 
where is a more exciting task for the young 
mind than the conquering of an environ- 
ment that demands creativity, knowledge, 
practical application, devotion? Where is a 
more exciting task than the inspiration of 
the young mind to pour his energies and 
talents into the reshaping of society? 

I have commented in the past that the 
external city is often the result of the in- 
ternal values held by men, Does this not 
suggest to us that we need to internalize 
those principles of freedom, and choice, 
within the young before they can transfer 
these qualities to the society in later years? 

It suggests to me that we must begin 
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early, in the very early grades, to inculcate 
the youngsters with ideals. What has been 

veness must become defined goal; 
what has become abstraction must become 
concretion. This last relates to all educa- 
tion—which must become pertinent, usable, 
in modern times. 

I might sum up by saying, as a noted 
social worker has stated so well, “Service is 
the rent we pay for the space we take up on 
earth.” 

We must help the young to know that to 
serve through using their education and 
talents and wisdom is their high calling, and 
we must do this in compelling, absolute 
terms, for our problems are compelling and 
absolute. 

Business must not be sold to young Amer- 
icans as a monster with only the profit 
motive to justify its existence. It must be 
interpreted to the young in the truly human- 
itarian terms that it represents. They must 
be made to understand that the use of 
human potential, the flux and flow of goods, 
the law of supply and demand, and the pro- 
vision of jobs, money, and a standard of life, 
hinge on personal commitment and hard 
work. They must realize that all men can 
profit under the free enterprise system, each 
according to his ability, and that no agency 
or monopoly or system of government can 
give them freedom that they do not work to 
obtain and to treasure. 

Self government implies the responsibility 
to be able to work to preserve it, or, put 
another way, true government is the collec- 
tive will of the people expressing their in- 
dividual capacity. 

So let us look behind the threat of anarchy 
in the classroom, on the streets, in govern- 
ment machinery, to the underlying causes— 
and work to motivate students to take their 
rightful share in the shaping of society. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak 
with you, and let me leave you this thought 
in parting: “We should love our freedom— 
and defend it—or we must lose it. Let us 
not lose it." 


Farm Policy 
HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
farm delegation representing the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation is in Washing- 
ton this week presenting its views on sev- 
eral critical problems in agriculture. 

In addition to talking with Ohio Con- 
gressmen, the group met today with sev- 
eral of my colleagues on the Agriculture 
Committee. At this meeting we had the 
opportunity to hear from Mr. D. R. Stan- 
field, executive vice president of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, who 
spoke on farm policy. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, 
I insert Mr. Stanfield’s comments in the 
Recorp at this point in order that all 
Members of Congress might have an op- 
portunity to learn of his views. 

Mr. Stanfield’s statement follows: 

Our space-age technology has made it pos- 
sible for fewer and fewer farmers to produce 
more and more for each consumer. The num- 
ber of farm workers in 1967 was 5.0 million 
about half the number 20 years earlier. At the 
turn of the century, one American farmer fed 
an average of seven other people. Today, one 
farmer feeds forty others. 

Farmers as a group are efficient as pro- 
ducers, but have not shared adequately in 
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the economic growth of this country. Many 
programs, such as crop controls, demand ex- 
pansion, land retirement, export subsidies, 
import controls, and others, have been tried 
with varying degrees of success. 

We can understand why we have difficulty 
in dealing with the over-all farm program if 
we think first in terms of the commercial 
farmers who have a $20,000 and over gross in- 
come, and those farmers who have a lesser 
amount. We can also think of the problem in 
terms of the high volume farmer and the low 
volume farmer. 
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Generally, the high volume farmer has ade- 
quate land, capital, and managerial resources. 
The low volume farmer may be lacking in one 
or all three of these important ingredients. 
Following is Table 1. (Percentage of cash re- 
ceipts, government payments, and U.S. farms, 
1966) which indicates that there are 527,000 
farms in the $20,000 and over category, and 
while they are only 16.2 percent of the total 
number of farms, they receive 68.3 percent of 
the cash receipts. This leaves only 31.7 per- 
cent of the cash receipts for the other 2,725,- 
000 farms. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE OF CASH RECEIPTS, GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS, AND U.S. FARMS, 1966 


Number Percent of— 
Value of sales of farms 
(thousands) Number Cash Government 
of farms receipts payments! 
000 P 527 16.2 68.3 44.7 
0,000 22 19,99 510 15.7 17.1 22.9 
446 13.7 7.9 14.9 
2 356 11.0 3.2 7.4 
ao 378 ike Ki 24 
i d l. 5 7 
——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T— 215 6.6 a7 21 
. ³6¹ N E 3.252 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


11965. Government payments are included in cash receipts. 
2 Data based on distributions in 1965. 


Higher prices are little help to the low 
volume farmer because income from sales 
is low. Employment off the farm offers the 
best prospect for better incomes to the low 
volume farmer. The older operators usually 
choose to stay and do the best they can. The 
younger operators face one of the most diffi- 
cult of all questions—should they try to do 
what is required to make a success of farm- 
ing, or should they turn to another way of 
earning a living? No matter how agriculture 
is structured, it still must adopt new tech- 
nology, use more machinery, retire some land, 
and cut down sharply on the labor force if 
it is to be progressive and contribute to the 
development of the American economy. 

If Congress will now approve H.R. 13541, 
the Agricultural Fair Practices Act, it would 
be a significant step towards giving farmers 
some additional strength in their bargain- 
ing efforts. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 ex- 
pires at the end of 1969. Ohio farmer always 
have favored the Conservation Reserve. 


Studies have shown it achieving a greater re- 
duction in production per dollar than any 
other plan that has been tried. The retiring 
of whole farms has benefits beyond being 
efficient. We also have retired many acres 
through a partial farm retirement plan. 

In Ohio our farmers prefer the whole farm- 
land retirement plan because of its efficiency 
and because it gives the farmer greater op- 
portunity to manage his resources and adjust 
to a new way of making a living. We feel that 
our long-range program should move in this 
direction. However, we realize that it is bet- 
ter to have some land retirement under a 
partial farmland retirement program than 
none at all. It is contemplated that in 1968 
we will have a total land retirement program, 
including the whole plus the partial retire- 
ment acres, of about 55 to 60 million acres, 
and the total acres harvested will have de- 
clined from 324 million acres in 1957 to about 
301 million acres harvested in 1967. The fol- 
lowing table shows cropland diversion un- 
oe programs and cropland har- 
vested. 


TABLE 2.—CROPLAND DIVERSION UNDER SPECIFIED PROGRAMS AND CROPLAND HARVESTED 
{Millions of acres) 


Diverted acres under specified program Cropland 
Acreage Cropland arvested 
Year reserve Conserva- Feed Cropland adjust- Total‘ (total 
tion grain Wheat Cotton conver- ment! acres har- 
reserve t sion vested) 

6.4 27.8 324 
9.9 27.1 324 
22.5 22.5 324 
28.7 28.7 324 
28.5 53.7 303 
25.8 64.7 295 
oe 56. 1 300 

z 55.5 301 
14.0 57.4 298 
13.3 60.6 295 

11.0 41.1 301 


Source: Data from USDA, 1966, p. 541; USDA, June 1967, table 3. 
1 Conservation reserve and cropland adjustment represent whole land retirement; other programs represent partial land retire- 


ment. 
Total diverted including acreage devoted to substitute crops. 
è Not required to be put in conserving uses. 
t Except for conservation reserve, represents enrolled acreage. 


Along with an adequate whole farmland 
retirement program, plus a partial farmland 
retirement program, we will still need to 
encourage agricultural exports and better 
food diets at home. It is also assumed that 


i (Volume x Price) —(Expenses) Net In- 
come, 


greater national efforts will be made to pro- 
vide the opportunity for more youth to enter 
college or trade and vocational schools, with 
particular emphasis directed at the rural 
youth and younger farmers. It is further as- 
sumed that educational and credit programs 
will be continued and improved to aid 
younger and middle-aged farmers who have 
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the capabilities to enlarge their farm unit 
and the initiation of programs to provide for 
early retirement for older farmers who are 
now trapped in agriculture on small units 
with little volume of output and who have 
few other alternatives. 

It appears we have an agricultural plant 
geared to meet all our needs with around 
50 to 55 million acres of land in retirement 
each year. This assumes that the land is of 
the same type that was retired during this 


od. 

Tweeten of Oklahoma State University 
estimates a continued excess capacity in 
agriculture of some 50 million acres of land 
by 1980. On the basis of a U.S, population 
increase of 1.4 percent per year and an in- 
crease of 2 percent in annual per capital in- 
come, he estimates a 1.6 percent annual 
increase in the domestic demand. He esti- 
mates the foreign demand to increase at 
the annual rate of .4 percent which would 
give a total annual increase in demand of 
around 2 percent. 

He estimates output of agriculture at 
around 1.7 percent annually on the same 
acreage as at present without additional out- 
side inputs. With an increase in outside in- 
puts at the rate of .3 percent per year, which 
he views as modest, he comes out with an 
annual increase in output of 2 percent and 
a continued surplus of crop land in US. 
agriculture. 

Heady of Iowa State University, likewise, 
comes out with a similar excess capacity in 
acres g from 32 to 78 million acres 
by 1980, depending upon the particular 
assumptions made. 

During recent years, five statistical studies 
have been made which attempted to appraise 
the impact upon net farm income in the 
short-run if all farm support programs were 
withdrawn. These studies indicate a drop of 
one-fifth to two-fifths in net farm income 
during the first five transition years. With 
inadequate supply response data for agri- 
culture there is room for considerable dif- 
ferences in judgment regarding these con- 
clusions. Nevertheless, it appears evident that 
there would be a substantial drop in net 
farm incomes the first years that govern- 
ment programs were withdrawn suddenly. 

Kaldor, of Iowa State University, concludes 
that net farm incomes might decline around 
25 percent and that per capita farm incomes 
might decline 15 to 20 percent. This likely 
substantial decline in incomes, if all sup- 
port programs were withdrawn suddenly, is 
sufficiently recognized by nearly all students 
of the farm problem. They, therefore, recom- 
mend a reasonable adjustment period even 
though they wish to return to completely free 
prices. 

During this adjustment period we believe 
that a combination of farmer bargaining and 
marketing cooperatives, in cooperation with 
government marketing orders, a national 
agricultural relations act, or similar ap- 
proaches, could provide a reasonable price 
increase for farmers plus substantial favor- 
able effects on the terms of sale. Govern- 
ment marketing orders would perhaps be on 
the commodity-by-commodity basis, based 
on a market area. Under this plan the gov- 
ernment would determine the guidelines and 
act as a referee and not as a judge. 

Farm organizations are agreed that the 
farmers must retain control of the bargain- 
ing process through their own associations. 
We have made substantial progress in Ohio 
in developing the Ohio Agricultural Market- 
ing Association into the kind of an organiza- 
tion that can bargain effectively for farmers. 
However, the government does have a role 
to play as we have already indicated. We 
have had considerable success with process- 
ing tomatoes, grapes, and a number of vege- 
tables making use of the contract method of 
marketing. 

It has been estimated that for feed grains, 
wheat, soybeans, cotton, hay, and others, that 
we would have an acreage without 
diversion in the late sixties of about 330 mil- 
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lion acres. During 1965-67 our average acre- 
age has been 301 million acres with the feed 
grain, wheat, and cotton control programs. 

People have several objectives for com- 
mercial farm policy. Good farm incomes, 
ample food supply, efficiency, and freedom 
to make decisions are among them. The reali- 
ties of markets, however, indicate that these 
cannot all be achieved at once under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

High farm prices and incomes require re- 
straint on production or large government ex- 
penditures to increase use of farm products, 
as by food aid to poor countries. Such meas- 
ures infringe on the farmers’ freedom to pro- 
duce as they please or make farm income par- 
tially dependent on government. On the other 
hand, complete freedom is likely to mean 
lower net incomes than the ones farmers 
found unsatisfactory in 1967. If some com- 
promise is preferred, then alternative pro- 
grams should be realistically evaluated to 
find the best combination for income, free- 
dom, and other objectives. The general public 
will need to be assured that agriculture will 
supply adequate food and fiber efficiently, 
that public funds will be put to good use, and 
that expenditures will not get out of hand. 

Throughout the world, and in our own 
country, there is considerable agitation to 
place quotas on imports or to follow a high 
protection policy. The following have been 
referred to as “The Big Six”: Steel, chemical, 
petroleum, textiles, beef, and dairy. Products 
that would be adversely affective price-wise 
by such a policy would be soybeans, feed 
grains, and wheat. These latter three have 
often been referred to as “The Billion Dollar 
Club.” 

The following table shows how U.S. exports 
exceeded imports for 1966-67: 


TABLE 3.—U.S. exports exceed imports, 
1966-67 
[In billions] 
rts: 
Nonagricultural _...----.--_-.----_ $24.1 
— — 2 8. 8 
Sommereia! 45 5.3 


tainly bring quick retaliation from the coun- 
tries affected. In addition, increase in the 
price of steel, chemicals, petroleum, and 
textiles would certainly raise the price of 
things that the farmer must buy. Rather 
than quotas, we favor a U.S. Commission on 
Trade and Tariffs which could take prompt 
and appropriate action when industries, in- 
cluding agriculture, are experiencing ex- 
panded imports that are injuring that in- 
dustry. The Commission would be author- 
ized and directed to— 

(1) Take immediate action to restrict im- 
ports when there is evidence of unfair trade 
practices such as dumping or subsidized 
prices; 

(2) Make prompt determinations and 
recommendations with respect to tem- 
porary relief from import competition which 
is found to be injuring or threatening injury 
to any U.S. industry; and 

(3) Consider actions under Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

This is a new proposal to establish a Com- 
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mission which would function with respect 
to foreign trade in a manner similar to the 
way the Federal Trade Commission operates 
with respect to domestic trade. When unfair 
trade practices are involved, it would have 
the power to act—not just recommend. 

The Commission would be organized so 
that it would stay abreast of trade develop- 
ments and give prompt relief when such is 
warranted. 

Agricultural import problems such as have 
existed in meat and dairy products can be 
handled better through these improved ad- 
ministrative procedures than by special 
legislation. Experience with the Meat Import 
Act of 1964 is dramatic proof of this. 


Mr. Ford’s Move 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend you, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
and your associates in the Democratic 
leadership in the House for your deci- 
sion to seek a direct vote by the House 
on the Senate version of the civil rights 
bill. The bill represents substantially a 
combination of what the House of Rep- 
resentatives accepted in 1966 and of 
what we passed last year, and its speedy 
enactment into law would represent an 
inspiring reaffirmation of America’s com- 
mitment to the ideals upon which this 
Republic was founded. 

I commend to all Members, including 
particularly those on the other side of 
the aisle, the following cogent editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
for March 15: 


Mr. Forp’s Move 


The House Democratic leadership has in- 
telligently decided to send the Senate version 
of the Civil Rights bill directly to the floor 
for final approval. 

Enemies of the bill have been pushing for 
a House-Senate conference, the chief purpose 
of which would be to consider weakening 
amendments to the bill’s open-housing sec- 
tion. An effort would certainly be made in 
conference to add an amendment permitting 
a property owner to instruct his broker to 
discriminate racially in the sale or rental of 
his house. Such an amendment would tear 
a gaping hole in the bill. There is no basis in 
law or conscience for giving property owners 
the power to authorize discrimination. 

Representative Gerald Ford, the Republi- 
can leader, is the key man in next week's 
vote as his counterpart, Everett Dirksen, was 
in the Senate. Because of Southern defec- 
tions, the majority Democrats cannot put 
through the Senate version without the co- 
operation of Mr, Ford and his fellow-Repub- 
licans. It is not ideal legislating for either 
chamber to accept major amendments that 
its own committees have not considered, but 
in the give-and-take of the legislative process 
this procedure is sometimes unavoidable. In 
this instance, every member of the House is 
conversant with the open-housing provisions 
as voted by the Senate, and knows how he 
stands. Further committee consideration and 
debate are scarcely necessary. 

A vote to go to conference is a vote to delay 
and weaken the bill. A vote to accept the 
Senate substitute would speed the bill to 
the President’s desk and bring fresh con- 
fidence to all who believe in racial equality. 
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At a time when racial tensions in this coun- 
try are acute, Representative Ford and his 
Republican colleagues will be assuming a 
grim responsibility if they refuse to open 
the doors of the ghetto as wide as possible. 


Worcester, Mass., Lithuanian Naturaliza- 
tion and Social Club Commemoration of 
the 50th Anniversary of Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great honor and privilege to take part 
in the celebration exercises of Lithuania’s 
50th anniversary of independence that 
took place in my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., on February 18, last, under the 
sponsorship of the Worcester Lithuanian 
Naturalization and Social Club. 

At this point, I would like to include 
an article appearing in the February 19, 
1968, issue of the Worcester Telegram, 
describing the events that took place at 
this celebration, and I have been re- 
quested to include my own address to the 
assembly, together with the remarks of a 
distinguished Lithuanian American of 
Worcester, Attorney Anthony J. Miller. 

The article and addresses follow: 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 
Feb. 19, 1968] 
LITHUANIANS IN CITY NOTE INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


More than 450 members and guests of the 
Lithuanian Naturalization and Social Club, 
67 Vernon St., attended a speaking program 
and dinner yesterday marking the 50th an- 
niversary of Lithuanian Independence Day. 

Richard C. Steele, publisher of The Wor- 
cester Telegram and the Evening Gazette, 
spoke to the group about his recent travels 
through Russia, including Lithuania, He 
drew parallels between the Lithuanian and 
Polish situations behind the Iron Curtain 
and reported on the state of religion in those 
areas. 

U.S. Rep. Harold D. Donohue, D-Worcester, 
spoke on Lithuanian participation in Ameri- 
can life since the arrival in this country 
of many persons who fled Communism. 

Mayor Casdin has issued a city proclama- 
tion denoting this week as Lithuanian In- 
dependence Week, and the proclamation was 
read to the audience. Julius Svikla was in 
charge of the program 

Feb. 19, 1918, was the day the Lithuanian 
National Council declared its independence 
from German occupation, Actual indepen- 
dence did not come until July, 1920, and 
then it came from the Russians. In 1940 
Lithuania was again absorbed by the Rus- 
sians. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN HAROLD D, DONOHUE 
ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE, FEBRUARY 18, 
1968 
It is always a great honor and pleasure, as 

your Representative in the United States 

Congress and as your friend, to join with you 

in these exercises celebrating the annual 

anniversary of your native Lithuania's Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Almost twenty-eight years have passed 
since the imperialistic forces of Soviet 
Russia overwhelmed the brave people of 
Lithuania and incorporated your native land 
into the Communist empire as a slave state. 
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Today, however, we commemorate a happier 
anniversary in the history of Lithuania and 
recall that it was just fifty years ago that 
Lithuania proclaimed her independence. 

It is well that we celebrate this great event. 
It is most fitting that we remember 
Lithuania’s days of liberty. For the spirit 
of freedom, the love of liberty, the conviction 
that Lithuania shall one day be free once 
more lives on in the hearts of the Lithuanian 
people today just as it lived through more 
than a century of czarist oppression. 

Let us emphasize that Lithuania became a 
free land four centuries before America was 
even discovered. That freedom was lost in 
1795, only to be regained in 1918. The same 
Russian imperialism that enslaved Lithuania 
before holds her in subjugation today. The 
name of the oppressor’s system of govern- 
ment is different—it is a Communist govern- 
ment now but the oppression is even worse. 

Through one hundred and twenty-three 
years of czarist rule, suffering all kinds of 
cruel hardships, the brave Lithuanian people 
passed on from generation to generation their 
national traditions, their love of liberty, their 
ideal of national freedom and independence, 
Today’s generations still remain steadfast 
in their determination that Lithuania shall 
once again know freedom. 

No one can exactly foretell when the Com- 
munist empire will begin to disintegrate and 
Lithuania and the other subjugated nations 
will be freed. But we do know that atheistic 
communism contains the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

We know that men are not born to will- 
ingly accept slavish oppression and persecu- 
tion. No, all men and particularly the 
Lithuanian people were born to stand erect 
before their creator and to freely rule their 
own national and individual destinies. 

We know that sooner or later whoever 
stands in the way of any people's divine right 
to freedom must and will eventually be made 
powerless to dominate and persecute their 
fellow men. 

We know that any nation that must resort 
to falsehood as an instrument of high policy, 
that must enslave people in order to control 
them, that must use mass murder for their 
barbaric purposes cannot possibly survive. 

The history of tyrants in this world is 
written in blood and infamy and always, in 
the end, in self-destruction. 

So in celebrating today the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s independence we are 
not engaged in a futile exercise nor are we 
making any passing sentimental gesture. 

Rather, we look confidently to the brighter 

future that must come to all courageous peo- 
ple who remain loyal to the principles of the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. 
I believe that Lithuania cannot be for- 
ever held in Communist slavery. I believe we 
have a very deep obligation to encourage 
Lithuania and her people in these times of 
terrible trial and hardships. 

I, therefore, introduced a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 183) in the United 
States Congress on February 8, 1967. This 
resolution provides that the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America urge the President of the 
United States to present the Lithuanian and 
the Baltic States question before the United 
Nations. The resolution further urges the 
President to ask that the United Nations 
request Soviet Russia to withdraw all its 
troops and agents and controls from Lithu- 
ania; to return all Lithuanian exiles from 
Siberia, from prisons and slave-labor camps; 
and calls for the United Nations to conduct 
free elections in Lithuania and the other 
states. 

It was and is my intention, through this 
resolution, to inspire the people of Lithuania 
to keep the bright flame of freedom burning 
in their hearts and to let them know that 
their friends have not abandoned them. 

It is my earnest hope that through this 
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and other resolutions in the Congress the 
people in your native land will be reassured 
that you Lithuanian-Americans and all their 
American friends will continue to exert every 
moral and legal resource at our command 
to help Lithuania get back the independence 
for which she longs and which she so 
eminently deserves. 

In closing I wish to remind you and all my 
fellow Americans of the wise and warning 
words of William Allen White when he said— 
“whenever a free man is in chains, we are 
threatened also. Whoever is fighting for 
liberty is defending America.” 

Therefore, in our own national interest let 
us pledge that we will persevere in our ef- 
forts until we achieve and joyously celebrate 
the glorious occasion when Lithuania will 
once more take her free, rightful and proud 
place in the family of civilized nations. Let 
us together pray that happy day will soon 
occur. 


SPEECH OF ATTORNEY ANTHONY M. MILLER 


As your fellow American of Lithuanian de- 
scent, it is a special privilege for me to join 
with you, and with our great Congressman, 
Harold Donohue, in this program commemo- 
rating the fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Lithuanian Independence. 

In all the annals of injustice and oppres- 
sion, there is none more saddening or heart- 
rending than the history of our native 
Lithuania. 

For seven centuries, all the forces of evil 
aggression have combined against Lithuania 
in an attempt to destroy it. 

Successive invasions by teutonic knights, 
tartars, czarist Russians, Communists, Nazis, 
and finally Communists again have made of 
Lithuanian history a series of texrible blood 
baths, each worse than the one before. 

It has been Lithuania's unhappy fate that 
invasion has invariably been accompanied by 
deliberate, organized programs of mass mur- 
der, extermination, and mass deportation 
that are unsurpassed and probably un- 
equaled in their cruelty and severity. 

All of the extremes of brutality, all of the 
devices of barbaric minds, have been loosed 
against our native land in a ceaseless at- 
tempt to destroy its national consciousness, 
its religion, its love of independence and 
freedom. 4 

Yet, through it all, our people have stead- 
fastly maintained a religious faith, a na- 
tional identity, and a yearning for inde- 
pendence that will surely be ultimately 
rewarded. 

Through the ordeals of seven centuries, the 
Lithuanians have given constant testimony 
to the fundamental truth that man has an 
inborn yearning for freedom which cannot 
be destroyed or eliminated. 

This fundamental truth, will in the end 
spell defeat for Communist tyranny, if we 
keep faith with our ideals. That is the real 
meaning of this anniversary. 

Fifty years ago today, on February 16, 1918, 
the Republic of Lithuania proclaimed its in- 
dependence. Two brief decades of liberty and 
progress followed to be tragically snuffed out 
by Communist treachery. 

During World War II, the United States 
and the allies pledged, again and again, as a 
solemn war aim, that the independence of 
all peoples would be guaranteed. 

We proved tragically unequal to the task 
of translating these guarantees into practical 
reality. But this failure does not end our 
moral responsibility to work ceaselessly to- 
ward the goal of freedom of Lithuania from 
the domination of Soviet Russia. 

The Communist powers have now, for sev- 
eral years, been engaged in a major campaign 
to make the civilized world forget the Red 
atrocities of the past. Through cultural ex- 
changes, good will ambassadors, offers of 
trade, and soft words, they seek to gain free 
world acceptance of the status quo in the 
world today, even while they very likely pre- 
pare for future aggressions. 
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The passing years have dimmed the 
memories and stilled the consciences of many 
in the free world. 

Weary of war, anxious to reach accom- 
modation with the Communists, many in im- 
portant places have begun to urge policies 
that tacitly accept permanent Red domina- 
tion of Lithuania and the other enslaved 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

This fiftieth anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence should recall to all Americans 
that we cannot close the door on Lithuania’s 
just claims to independence without betray- 
ing our solemn obligations and denying our 
own free heritage, 

I do not believe that the United States will 
ever abandon the moral commitment to help 
Lithuania to regain her freedom but I think 
it is well for us to continue to remind our 
government and our country of this obliga- 
tion. 

Therefore, I think we should continue to 
appeal to the President of the United States 
and our friends in Congress, like our good 
congressman, Harold Donohue, to vigorous- 
ly promote our declared policy of the restora- 
tion of independence to Lithuania and to re- 
affirm the determination of the Government 
of this great country not to be a party to any 
agreement or treaty which would confirm or 
prolong the subjugation of Lithuania. 

I believe as Lithuanian-Americans we 
should and must rededicate ourselves to the 
just cause of Lithuanian freedom, I think 
that we, as Lithuanian-Americans, have the 
duty to continue to assure the people in our 
native land, suffering under Soviet domina- 
tion, of our unyielding ties to them and of 
our unyielding determination to spare no ef- 
forts and sacrifices for the attainment of the 
sacred goal of freedom and independence for 
our glorious Lithuanian nation, 

May God speed the accomplishment of our 
just and righteous cause for our native peo- 
ple and the land we love. 


Booming Economy Pushes Corporation 
Profits to Record $85.4 Billion Rate 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the latest reports from the Department 
of Commerce show that profits of Amer- 
ican corporations boomed to a record 
annual rate of $85.4 billion in the fourth 
quarter of last year. 

This is another example of our surg- 
ing, expanding economy which is con- 
tinuing the longest uninterrupted busi- 
ness expansion period in our history. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in our 
economy, I place the following article 
from the Sunday Star in the RECORD: 
[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 

March 18, 1968] 

CORPORATION PROFITS ZOOM TO RECORD $85.4- 
BILLION RATE: $5.4-BILLION GAIN IN 
FOURTH QUARTER BIGGEST IN 3 YEARS, 
U.S. REPORTS 
Profits of American corporations zoomed 

to a record annual rate of $85.4 billion in the 

fourth quarter of last year, the Commerce 

Department has reported. The quarterly gain 

of $5.4 billion was the largest in almost three 

years. 

The fourth-quarter surge boosted corporate 
profits before taxes for the entire year to 
$80.8 billion, below the record of $83.8 billion 
set in 1966 but slightly higher than the ad- 
ministration had projected for 1967. 
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The department said the fourth-quarter 
advance centered in manufacturing, al- 
though earnings in the last six months of 
the year were depressed by strikes, especially 
in the automobile and copper industries. 

In estimating the amount of corporate 
taxes, the Treasury Department figured on 
a 1967 level of corporate profits of $80.1 bil- 
lion. The slightly higher total will mean a 
little higher tax take for the government. 

For 1968, the Treasury figures a corporate 
profit rate of $87 billion over the entire year. 

Indications so far are that profits will con- 
tinue to rise in the current quarter. 

Profits before taxes declined for three 
straight quarters before reversing the trend 
in the third quarter of last year. The $5.4 
billion surge in the fourth quarter was the 
highest since the first quarter of 1965, when 
profits rose $6.6 billion following settlement 
of an automobile strike. 

Corporate taxes for the fourth quarter of 
last year ran at an annual rate of $35.1 bil- 
lion, while profits after taxes were at an an- 
nual rate of $50.3 billion. 


A Dammed Bill Can Result in a Dammed 
River 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
St. Paul district office of the Army Corps 
of Engineers announced the completion 
of a study to build a flood control dam 
on the St. Croix River above Taylors 
Falls, Minn. 

The St. Croix-Namekagon River sys- 
tem is being considered for inclusion in 
the so-called wild rivers legislation now 
before the National Parks Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

An excellent editorial from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, of March 17, 1968, ex- 
presses concern that unless there is rapid 
enactment of a wild rivers bill, which 
includes the St. Croix-Namekagon, the 
Army Corps of Engineers may succeed in 
inundating one of the last remaining 
great, picturesque river valleys of our 
country. 

I include the editorial as part of my 
remarks: 

A DAMMED BILL CAN RESULT IN A DAMMED 
RIVER 


Members of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers must be direct descendants of the 
beaver, so persistent are their efforts to build 
dams. 

How else to explain the continued battle 
of the St. Paul District of the Army Corps 
to build a dam on the St. Croix River when 
they know full well there is little public 
support for the project? 

Yet while they are like beavers in their 
persistence, they are unlike them in their 
purposes. The beaver builds for a reason, 
but the Army Corps boys seem to build just 
for the sake of building. Oh, they say they've 
got to build for flood control and to provide 
better recreational facilities, but both these 
arguments hold water like cheesecloth. 

Consider their proposed dam, a 100 to 120- 
foot-high structure somewhere near the old 
Nevers Dam which could back up the St. 
Croix over 75,000 acres, up to and beyond 
Grantsburg, Wis. The reservoir pool would 
cover 114 square miles, and as Congressman 
Joseph Karth said during House hearings 
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earlier this month, “This picturesque wilder- 
ness, one of the most beautiful spots in this 
country, will be at the bottom of a 40-mile- 
long lake.” 

The main purpose of this dam would be 
to control the potential spring runoff capable 
of contributing to flood damage. But studies 
made at peak flows between April 17 and 18, 
1965, showed that the Mississippi and Min- 
nesota Rivers contributed four times as much 
to the confluence at Prescott than did the 
St. Croix. Its flow at St. Croix Falls was be- 
tween 43,000 and 45,000 cubic feet of water 
a second while the Mississippi at Anoka was 
90,000 cubic feet, and the Minnesota at Car- 
ver was 80,000. 

It would seem wiser to try to control the 
Mississippi or the Minnesota than to tame 
this smaller, more beautiful river that hasn't 
already suffered the bite of the Army Corps. 
If studies indicate that there are no suitable 
sites along the Mississippi above the Twin 
Cities for a flood control reservoir, then we 
ask if just because the St. Croix lends itself 
to dam, does that mean we need the dam? 

The cost of this structure is estimated to 
be from 50 to 100 million dollars. Yet, floods 
the likes of which we saw in 1965, by the 
Corps’ own estimates, happen once in 100 
years. Is an expensive dam, a forever ruined 
wild river, and a permanent public displeas- 
ure worth it just to prevent raging waters 
once every 100 years? Is it worth it especially 
when flood damages for the most part could 
be prevented if the Army Corps busied them- 
selves with stronger flood plain zoning? 

Aside from the flood control argument, the 
Army Corps also talks about improved recrea- 
tional advantages which would result from 
changing the upper St. Croix from a slim, 
fast, wild river into a dull, placid reservoir- 
lake. That’s a little tough to buy, really, 
because anyone who has seen such a man- 
made lake knows that the water level is 
changing always, according to the needs for 
water power or normal flows downstream. 
This results in a lake one day and a drift- 
wood bog the next. 

The advantages of a dam on the St. Croix, 
then, are dubious while the advantages of the 
river in its present state are not. It is unique 
in its representation of part of the American 
terrain not touched by an industrious, but 
somewhat sacrilegious civilization. This 
uniqueness is attested to by the fact that the 
Scenic Rivers bill passed last year by the 
Senate includes only nine rivers in the 
nation, one of them the St. Croix. 

A similar bill is facing the hurdles of the 
House. But the struggle is twofold. First, the 
House bill only applies to the lower St. Croix. 
Minnesota congressmen are trying to have 
the upper St. Croix and the Namekagon River 
included, Second the Army Corps has started 
to move its approval for dam construction 
up through channels. Preliminary studies 
have been completed and forwarded to the 
Corps’ Chicago office; from there they go to 
Corps headquarters in Washington, 

So it looks as if the fate of the St. Croix 
rests on the outcome of a race. Congressmen 
interested in saving the River have delayed 
probably because they’ve underestimated the 
drive of the Army Corps. But they're very 
eager like beavers. 

Before the St. Croix is irrevocably damned. 
the House should amend and pass the na- 
tional Scenic Rivers bill. 


Chairman of Indian Claims Commission 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 


pleased that my dear friend, John Vance, 
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has been recommended by the President 
as Chairman of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. 

John’s western background has pre- 
pared him well for the responsibilities of 
this important office and I have complete 
confidence he will be an effective Chair- 
man and will do an outstanding job for 
our Indian citizens. 

As a Montanan, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the fine work John has 
done since graduating from George 
Washington University Law School in 
1950. 

In addition to practicing law in Mis- 
soula, he has served on the safety com- 
mission of that city and on the trade 
commission for the State of Montana. 
John was later elected city attormey in 
Helena, the capital city of Montana. 

A veteran, John served with US. 
Armed Forces in the Philippines. Active 
for many years in the Civil Air Patrol— 
CAP—he has been commander of the 
Montana CAP and adviser to the nation- 
al CAP board. 

Before being confirmed by the Senate 
last fall as a Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, John taught as a visiting profes- 
sor of law at the University of North 
r School of Law at Grand Forks, 


Mr. Speaker, I am personally well 
aware of John Vance’s outstanding rec- 
ord of achievement for the people of my 
district in western Montana and for the 
people of this Nation. Because of my 
deep concern for our Indian population, 
I commend the President for his excel- 
lent recommendation. 


Regrettable Political Maneuvering 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that so important a matter as 
our policy in Vietnam should become en- 
tangled in internecine partisan political 
maneuvering. 

Yet this appears to have been the case 
regarding the aborted proposal that 
President Johnson and Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY resolve their differences 
through appointment of a special Pres- 
idential commission to reassess our Viet- 
nam policy. 

That such a commission was not cre- 
ated does not diminish the adverse effect 
of this publicized proposal on the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. For the very 
fact that discussions regarding its crea- 
tion were held among high-ranking ad- 
ministration officials, including the 
newly appointed Secretary of Defense, 
and Senator KENNEDY, is evidence of a 
serious crisis of confidence in policymak- 
ing at the top level of our Government. 

Certainly our Vietcong enemies could 
not but find encouragement in this pub- 
lic washing of political party linen. 

If indeed the executive branch desires 
a reexamination of reassessments of Viet- 
nam policy, it is to the Congress, rep- 
resenting that arm of Government 
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ogei to our people, to whom it should 
urn. 

It is to be hoped that this latest John- 
son-Kennedy public dispute does not 
presage future such incidents in which 
paramount foreign policy issues are vir- 
y made into a campaign year foot- 


St. Patrick 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as the Irish 
people all over the world honor their 
patron saint on March 17, it is appro- 
priate, I think, to consider what lesson 
his example offers us in the world of 
many centuries later. As I think over the 
story of St. Patrick, I am at once im- 
pressed by his deep understanding of 
people, and his unfailing and unsur- 
passed sense of diplomacy. 

St. Patrick was blessed with all the 
natural qualifications of the diplomat. 
He was sincere, he was mild, he was per- 
suasive. He prepared himself thoroughly 
for his task by living among the people 
he was to convert, learning their lan- 
guage, their customs, and their hopes 
and fears. He came to respect and love 
them, and thus his work among them 
became a joy to him. 

He was no patronizing delegate from 
afar, come to save them and raise them 
to his own superior level, but a friend, 
ready and willing to help when and how- 
ever he could. He based his work on a 
careful plan of action. He went to the 
respected leaders and gained their con- 
fidence, if not always their agreement. 
He always spoke first to the local leaders, 
never rushing in to subvert their fol- 
lowers, but offering himself to their serv- 
ice. He never antagonized, but he never 
gave up his gentle, firm efforts. 

He knew that people resent radical 
changes in their way of life, and so he 
adapted his doctrine to the native cus- 
toms, making adjustments comfortable 
to both. He used their pagan sites as 
places of worship, converting them as 
necessary. He adapted Christian cele- 
brations of the pagan calendar, and he 
gave them beautiful and impressive lit- 
anies and hymns to replace their pagan 
charms and chants. He found their laws 
those of a highly advanced culture, 
stressing the virtues of justice and char- 
ity, and he simply codified them and 
accentuated the similarities. 

He recognized the great respect of the 
Trish for learning, and established mon- 
asteries and schools. He saw that the 
tales and legends and history of the pre- 
Christian era were set down and pre- 
rate as cherished parts of Irish cul- 
ure. 

He found a land of warlike tribes, and, 
just a little over 35 years later, he left 
a land of peaceful people known 
throughout civilization as a nation of 
scholars and saints. 

What a great deal we can all learn, 
as we deal with the people of this Na- 
tion and the world, from the example 
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of St. Patrick. We Irish are proud of 
St. Patrick, and we hope that the story 
of his life inspires others, as it has in- 
spired us, for centuries. 

On behalf of the Flannery and Kelly 
clans, I wish to extend to all who are 
Irish by ancestry or affection a very 
happy St. Patrick’s Day. 


Hawaii’s Dr. Sam Mukaida Lauded as 
“Mister Okinawa” 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
noted Japanese newspaper, the Mainichi 
Daily News, recently featured a warm 
and sympathetic article about one of Ha- 
waii’s most beloved citizens, Dr. Samuel 
Mukaida. 

In his role as Chief of the Cultural 
Centers Branch of the Office of Public 
Affairs of USCAR—U.S. Civil Adminis- 
tration of the Ryukyu Islands—Dr. Mu- 
kaida has dedicated himself for almost a 
decade to increasing the knowledge of 
and appreciation for the culture of the 
Ryukyuan people among Americans sta- 
tioned on Okinawa. He has also helped to 
promote among the Ryukyuan people a 
better understanding of and pride in 
their own multifaceted culture. 

At present there are five cultural cen- 
ters in the Ryukyus—at Naha, at Ishi- 
kawa, at Nago, and on the major offshore 

Islands, Miyako and Yaeyama. 
Dr. Mukaida stated that well over 3 mil- 
lion people participated in the cultural 
affairs programs last year, and he is most 
enthusiastic over the development of his 
ideas for multipurpose cultural centers. 

Other cherished projects initiated by 
Dr. Mukaida are the government mu- 
seum at Shuri and the community libra- 
ries program, which he calls a “new con- 
cept of library as a community center.” 

Dr. Mukaida has given fully of his own 
unique artistic energy in his work with 
the Ryukyuan people, and over the years 
he has become affectionately known as 
“Mister Okinawa.” 

Dr. Mukaida has put his considerable 
talents to use in many ways for the bene- 
fit of the Ryukyuan people, including 
the development of the Okinawa Chil- 
dren’s Junior Chorus, the Women and 
Home Life Chorus, and the Naha Phil- 
harmonic Chorus. He also helped to 
establish the Ryukyuan International 
Art League, the Okinawan Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Okinawa Library As- 
sociation. 

“Mister Okinawa” was born in Kona, 
Hawaii, and attended the University of 
Hawaii. His Ph. D. was earned at Co- 
lumbia University, where he specialized 
in audiovisual and fine arts education. 

Dr. Mukaida and I have been close 
friends since our student days at the 
University of Hawaii, and it gives me 
great pleasure to see one of Hawaii’s na- 
tive sons rendering such outstanding 
service to the United States and to the 
people of Okinawa. 

I salute this gentle crusader for his 
contributions to international goodwill, 
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and I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the story of the life of “Mister 
Okinawa,” as it was told by the Mainichi 


Daily News. 
The article follows: 


[From the Mainichi Daily News, Noy. 26, 
1967] 
Dr. SAMUEL MUKAIDA 
(By Stuart Friffin) 

There was a time when this modest, soft- 
spoken little man was mistaken for other 
than who and what he was, and is. This was 
at a party when, responding to those who 
encouraged him, the small Hawalian donned 
kimono and, without too much difficulty, 
stepped into another role, a convincing per- 
sonification of Japan's Emperor Hirohito. 

Before that, and after that bit of histri- 
onics, he was and is, just Sam Mukaida, Dr. 
Sam Mukaida, the very much beloved, simple 
and dedicated gentleman who is Chief of the 
Cultural Centers Branch of the Public Af- 
fairs Department of USCAR, the US. Civil 
Administration of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Dr. Sam, for all his good works and un- 
bending efforts, is known to many, Oki- 
nawans and Americans alike, as “Mister Oki- 
nawa,” 7 

His has been a life of lights and shadows, 
of much success, of bitter tragedy, an up- 
hill life, lived resolutely, effortlessly, quietly, 
and with strength. 

He was born in Kona, Hawaii, and attended 
the University of Hawaii before journeying 
on to continue his education in New York, 
working his way through Columbia Uni- 
versity. Sam majored in curriculum and 
teaching, and specialized in audio-visual and 
fine arts education. His Ph.D. was earned at 
Columbia. 

He was in Truk, in the Trust Terri- 
tories with his wife, Marietta, toward the 
end of a two-and-a-half-year stint there, 
when tragedy struck. His wife, mother of the 
two boys, Allen (now 17) and Donald (now 
16) gave birth to Nathan (now 13). She died 
during that last birth and plunged Sam and 
his family into grief. Twelve years ago he 
found himself in Japan, for two years. He 
was active in independent research on higher 
education and he was, also, as he says 
frankly, “on the lookout for a job.” He found 
one, in Okinawa. Doctor Sam had been active 
on Truk as an education specialist. There 
he had taught the mid-Pacific natives how 
to utilize the by-products of copra, making 
coconut ukuleles, spear fishing with hinged 
barbs, casting lead sinkers and furniture 
from coconut logs. He was to give fuller vent 
to this unique artistic energy in his work 
with the Ryukyuans on Okinawa. His flu- 
ency in Japanese, too, was to stand him in 
excellent stead. A singer in his own youthful 
days, a cellist in his school orchestra, Dr. 
Sam quite naturally became immediately 
interested in developing Okinawa's talents 
musically, chorally, orchestrally. He devel- 
oped the Okinawa Children’s Junior Chorus, 
the Women & Home Life Chorus and the 
Naha Philharmonie Chorus that took fifth 
place in a Japan-wide contest, held in Waka- 
yama, in 1966. 

Sam developed the concept of national 
centers—at Koza, at Kadena, on Zamami Is- 
land, and at Itoman, this just recently com- 
pleted. The museum at Shuri, the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyus Museum, is a cherished 
project initiated by this big little man, and 
so was the development of community li- 
braries, as he calls a “new concept of library 
as a community center.” 

Sam Mukaida also organized the Okinawan 
Women's Advisory Committee to his various 
Cultural Centers, and he was first and fore- 
most, too, in developing the Ryukyuan Amer- 
ican Friendship League, with its year-round 
program of basketball, baseball, track and 
field, swimming, and soccer introduced five 
years ago—and with gymnastics starting up 
next year. “This League,” explains the little 
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gentleman whose Ph. D. thesis was on a solid 
“Plan for Establishment of an Audio-Visual 
Productions Center in the Hawaiian Islands,” 
“is now restricted to the high school level, 
but we want to broaden it to include elemen- 
tary and junior high school levels, as well.” 

The man whose name translates into Eng- 
lish as, Over the Rise Paddies,” has now 
rounded out 10 years on Okinawa, as he ex- 
plained on this latest of many official trips 
to Japan. He is the only non-Ryukyuan in his 
entire vast program that relies on a total of 
66 Okinawan men and women—30% veterans 
of training and orientation in the U.S—for 
its overwhelming success. 

There are five Cultural Centers in the 
Ryukyus—at Naha, at Ishikawa, at Nago, and 
on the major offshore Ryukyuan Islands, 
Miyako and Yaeyama, The man who estab- 
lished the Ryukyuan International Art 
League, the Okinawan Symphony Orchestra, 
the Okinawa Library Association, says what 
he does as a Public Information Officer with 
USCAR. “I work with the cultural centers; 
with guiding and assisting those individuals 
and organizations interested in literary work, 
museum work, music, cultural properties, 
arts and handicrafts, youth’s and woman's 
activities, and Ryukyuan-American commun- 
ity relations programs; with intercultural 
exchange activities, and, generally speaking, 
with planning, directing and supervising 
those activities which accomplish the objec- 
tives of the Office of the High Commissioner. 
I try to promote,” he adds—and surely the 
success of his efforts can be viewed on all 
sides—‘“a knowledge, understanding and ap- 
preciation among Americans stationed in the 
Ryukyu Islands of the Ryukyuan people, 
their culture and their way of life. I also try 
to promote the Ryukyuan people’s knowledge 
of, and pride in, their own culture.” His is 
a world of libraries, film service libraries, 
adult education programs, exhibits, recrea- 
tional and musical and sports programs, Jap- 
anese and English language teaching pro- 
grams, drama groups, lectures, film shows, 
book deposits, mobile Cultural Center activi- 
ties, groups and above all, hard, 
concentrated, effective work. The man, who, 
with his second wife, Yoshi, from Okinawa, 
has added two boys to the family in Frank (18 
months) and William (3 months) builds his 
own home in Okinawa today,.in the Ameku 
area of Naha, 

“Well over 3.1 million people participated 
in our cultural affairs programs last year,” 
says Dr. Sam, known far and wide as “Mister 
Okinawa” because of his many articulate TV 
appearances explaining the multi-faceted 
Ryukyuan culture, “and as they say, why 
change a winning game? Why not stay and 
see the number rise year by year, especially 
when my idea of a multipurpose cultural 
center is taking such broad effective shape as 
it is.” 


President’s Message Faces up to Wash- 
ington’s Dual Nature 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's message on the District of Co- 
lumbia clearly recognizes the problems 
facing our Nation’s Capital and offers 
realistic programs to solve them. 

Washington is a unique city for it is 
at the same time the home of 800,000 
people and the Capital City for a nation 
of 200 million. 

President Johnson’s message recog- 
Soe ae of these facets of Washing- 

n, D.C. 
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To improve conditions for the residents 
of the District the President offers a re- 
newed attack on crime, an increased ef- 
fort to improve education and housing 
in the District, and a determination to 
find jobs for Washington’s jobless. It 
seeks to further strengthen and unify 
the District Government and to put the 
District’s Federal payments on a sound 
and sensible basis. 

But this message also treats Washing- 
ton as the First City for all Americans 
and seeks to make it the beautiful and 
cultured city every American longs for. 

Permanent status is recommended for 
the Commission to revitalize Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. An addition is proposed to 
the National Gallery so that it can better 
serve the Nation’s visitors and school 
children. And the President has urged 
creation of an International Center for 
Scholars to make Washington the educa- 
tional hub of the world. 

A more beautiful, a more livable, a 
more cultured Washington—these are 
the hopes of the President’s message. We 
in Congress must make them a reality. 


Human Renewal Fund 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the num- 
ber of Members of the House who support 
and endorse the Human Renewal Fund is 
approaching 70. In addition, the idea that 
the fiscal year 1969 budget can be cut by 
$6.5 billion with $2.5 billion of that cut 
being fed back into top priority needs in 
the Nation is attracting wider and wider 
editorial support. 

The need to identify priorities, reduce 
spending and to meet our pressing and 
urgent urban problems cannot be ignored 
any longer. 

At this point in the Recorp I am 
pleased to insert an editorial broadcast 
by WMAL in Washington during the 
week of March 10, 1968. 

The editorial follows: 

Human RENEWAL FUND 
(Broadcast during the week of March 10, 
1968 


A large group of progressive Republican 
Congressmen has proposed a $2.5 billion Hu- 
man Renewal Fund to combat inner-city des- 
peration. At the same time, they want to 
cut Federal spending in non-essential areas 
by $6.6 billion. This proposal deserves far 
more attention than it is likely to receive. 

The strength of the proposal is the stress 
on setting priority needs. Creating jobs, edu- 
cational opportunity and housing in the 
ghettoes is given high priority. Maintaining a 
huge standing army in Europe, foreign aid, 
the farm subsidy boondoggle and the like are 
given low priority. 

In addition, total Federal spending would 
be cut to hold down inflation. Inflated prices 
are the worst enemy of the poor. 

According to Maryland Representative 
Charles Mathias, the President's new budget 
cuts $613 million from existing urban pro- 
grams. In light of the well-documented plight 
of our cities, we believe a priority program 
such as the GOP Congressmen suggest is en- 
tirely in order. 
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HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the pleasure of being acquainted 
with a unique individual. He is an artist. 
His name is Jan Wittenber. I cannot at- 
test to his ranking in the world of art but 
I can attest to his humanity and service 
to his fellowman. Recently he initiated 
an art program of sketches and murals 
for the Dixon State School, an institu- 
tion for the retarded. This warmhearted 
man, with the assistance of the Chicago 
Tribune and the Chicago American, ral- 
lied artists from many places and put 
them to work providing a little color and 
beauty for the patients. I applaud his 
energy, humanity, and dedication. 

The story of his efforts, chronicled in 
the Dixon State School Reporter, fol- 
lows: 

DRAWINGS FoR DIXON 

Chicago artists and art students are busily 
engaged in preparing designs on murals to 
be attached to the walls of some of the build- 
ings at DSS. The project is part of an exten- 
sive effort to brighten the atmosphere for 
residents of the school, 

Known as “Drawings for Dixon,” the proj- 
ect was begun by Jan Wittenber, a Chicago 
artist who does volunteer teaching of arts 
and crafts at DSS. Their artwork includes 
sketches of clowns, animals, figures out of 
ancient folklore, and other bits of whimsy to 
brighten the walls at DSS. 

Here is how the program for “Drawings for 
Dixon” got started. Jean Slocum, DSS Super- 
visor of Volunteer Services, felt that murals 
would be a fine thing in one of the buildings. 
Wittenber agreed but wondered why one 
building should be a special sort of show case. 
It seemed to him that others could stand a 
little color and beauty too. In fact, he re- 
vealed, that inspired by his experience at 
DSS, he had painted a picture entitled “The 
Shut In.” The picture shows a young woman 
behind heavy black bars, looking wistfully 
out into a world which she no longer shares. 
This, he felt was the way men, women, and 
children feel when they are forgotten by their 
relatives and friends, and condemned to 
spend their lives in an institution, alone and 
unloved. 

Being a man of action, Wittenber wrote to 
Jack Mabley of Chicago’s American, He re- 
quested that artists and art students 
throughout the Chicago area be appealed to 
in this manner. If they could not come to 
Dixon, he said he would furnish transporta- 
tion for them, or collect material volunteered. 
Canvas would be available as a result of con- 
tributions by the Joanna Western Mills Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. The sketches would 
be used as part of the material for a mural 
and the designed figures could be perma- 
nently attached to DSS walls. Within a few 
days eight artists had already called him and 
started on their way toward bringing cheer 
to the shut-ins at Dixon. 

In addition, the artist arranged to speak 
next month at the University of Illinois 
Circle Campus to enlist the help of advanced 
art students in making designs on murals 
that could be used permanently on walls. 
He has the promises of art assistance from 
students on the University of Chicago art 
staff who are working toward their art de- 
gree. In addition, other Chicago newspapers, 
including the Chicago Tribune, have prom- 
ised to publicize the project pictorially and 
enlist the support of other Chicago artists 
and art students. 
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Wittenber’s dedication to art has taken 
him to almost every state in the union. He 
was born in the Dutch Indies, and he was 
brought by his father first to the Nether- 
lands and later to the United States. He has 
exhibited in the Art Institute at Chicago 
and was awarded first prize in a competition 
of independent Chicago artists. 

If any area residents want to take part in 
“Drawings for Dixon,” they may write or call 
the Health Educator at DSS. 


Address of Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, 
Ambassador of Israel 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently had the pleasure 
of hearing a most enlightening and mov- 
ing address regarding the current Arab- 
Israel conflict. This address was given 
by His Excellency Maj. Gen. Yitzhak 
Rabin, Ambassador of Israel, before the 
ninth annual policy conference, Ameri- 
can-Israel Public Affairs Committee, here 
in Washington, D.C., on March 11. 

Confident that my colleagues will ap- 
preciate Ambassador Rabin’s remarks as 
much as I did, I herewith present the full 
text for inclusion in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY Mas. GEN. 
YITZHAK RABIN, AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL, BE- 
FORE THE NINTH ANNUAL POLICY CONFER- 
ENCE, AMERICAN-ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 11, 
1968 


I would try to describe to you tonight the 
main problems of the Arab-Israel conflict. 
The day-to-day events reported in the press 
do not necessarily reflect the real problems. 
An explosion in a Jerusalem building, ar- 
tillery fire exchanges along the Jordan River, 
a terrorist gang captured in the vicinity of 
Nablus—these are the by-products of the 
disease, not their underlying causes. As with 
every disease, it is far more important to get 
at its roots, than to treat its external symp- 
toms. The Arab-Israel conflict goes back 
Many years. It has been played upon and 
infiuenced by emotional factors, by baser in- 
stincts fed by religious and national prej- 
udices. 

It is not easy to distinguish between the 
significant and the trivial in the Middle 
East—unless one has an intimate knowledge 
of the region—unless one follows closely the 
course of events there, day by day, and even 
hour by hour. The striking characteristic 
of the conflict is that the opponents are to- 
tally dissimilar in their final aims. Each 
of the two parties to the conflict seeks en- 
tirely different goals. The aim of the Arab 
States is Israel’s destruction. Israel’s aim 
is peaceful accommodation of itself in the 
Middle East. One side strives towards a sit- 
uation in which the other side is to be elimi- 
nated; and the other side seeks to secure its 
mere existence, in peace and tranquillity. In 
this respect I know of no other conflict in 
the world comparable with the Arab-Israel 
conflict. There are a great number of con- 
flicts and wars going on in the world today. 
Some of these arise from territorial dis- 
putes, others from disputes over forms of 
government and regime. Some arise from the 
will of one people to conquer and dominate 
its neighbors. But a situation in which one 
nation or group of nations seeks to wipe out 
entirely its adversary is unique to the Arab- 
Israel conflict. The ultimate aim of the 
Arabs is extermination. Therefore, as long 
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as this aim has not been achieved, they have 
to decide on an intermediate policy. They 
choose the policy of non-acceptance and 
non-recognition of Israel. Recognition, ac- 
ceptance of Israel would be fundamentally 
in contradiction with their declared ultimate 
aim, Some of their leaders still believe that 
this is the stage of laying the necessary 
groundwork for the future. For the past 
twenty years we have witnessed an Arab pol- 
icy of deliberately ignoring Israel's existence. 
Some of you may consider what I have been 
saying at best as exaggerated, at worst as 
biased, subjective propaganda. You might 
ask, is it possible today, in the mid-20th 
century, to destroy a nation? How is it pos- 
sible that any state in our day and age could 
harbor so reckless a purpose? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the experience of 
Jewish history has previously shown us how 
such a thing is possible: it is only thirty 
years since the Jewish people witnessed what 
was perhaps the most awful tragedy ever 
in our long history. We saw how a demented 
dictator came to power in a great European 
nation, with its historic culture and tradi- 
tions, and harbored just such a purpose— 
and carried it out. Some here tonight may 
remember the voices saying then that such 
a thing could never happen. Many, many 
people, Jew and Gentile alike, would not be- 
lieve the reports when they first began to 
trickle through, of the elaborate machinery 
of systematic genocide set in motion. The 
reality turned out to be even more terrible 
than the reports. Six million were destroyed, 
methodically. Why? Because they were Jews; 
because as their luck had it, they did not 
even have the chance to stand and fight back 
effectively. 

It might be said that this could only hap- 
pen under a Hitler, in the demented regime 
of Nazi Germany, that it could never happen 
again. I shall not go back as far as 1948, 
only back to the second half of May, 1967. 
The armed forces of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and 
Iraq had concentrated along the length and 
breadth of Israel’s borders. Hundreds of 
thousands of Arab troops were ready for 
battle, armed with the latest military equip- 
ment, tanks, planes, artillery, and all the 
other weapons of destruction. The noose 
around our necks tightened. The plan was 
perfect, but the victim refused to cooperate, 
was determined to survive, to prevent his 
own destruction. Do we need to apologize for 
foiling our intended assassins? Can there 
be any doubt about what would have been 
our fate if the Arab armies had triumphed?— 
about what would have happened to us if we 
had been defeated? There is no need to cite 
the Egyptian President’s statements of May 
26, 28, and 30. What he said was quite clear 
and unequivocal. It was said to the world at 
large, over radio and television. This was only 
nine months ago, and I am sure that you 
all remember it well. We all recall the wave 
of sympathy and compassion for the Jewish 
people which swept the civilized world after 
the holocaust of World War II. We do not 
want any more post-mortem sympathies. We 
came to Israel to reestablish an Israel society 
based on traditional Jewish values and pro- 
gressive Western civilization. Our national 
and cultural self-determination have af- 
forded us the conditions, the opportunity, 
and the means of self-defence. We have dem- 
onstrated that we are as capable as any 
other people in this world of defending our- 
selves. 

The developments leading up to the Six- 
Day War were sudden and dramatic, I doubt 
whether anyone at the end of April 1967 
could have foreseen an outbreak at the be- 

g of June like that of the Six-Day War. 
We might well ask ourselves how so sudden 
a development was possible, and how it came 
about. Its origin lies in the reality with 
which we have lived for the past twenty 
years, since our Independence. The very same 
developments which led up to the Six-Day 
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War can repeat themselves at any time, at 
any moment—as long as the policy of the 
Arab States remains belligerency, and as 
long as they remain unreconciled to the fact 
of Israel’s existence, as long as their de- 
clared aim is the destruction of Israel, 

Any real and sincere effort to prevent war 
in the Middle East must first of all address 
itself to this problem. Israel seeks peace, 
with all her heart, but the basic condition 
for a real peace is mutual recognition and 
a common understanding. These are the 
guiding lines of Israel’s every action and 
policy. When we affirm our policy of direct 
negotiations to settle all the problems at 
issue, this is not some stubborn insistence 
on one particular course or tactic. Our in- 
sistence is that negotiations must be direct, 
between our neighbors and ourselves, 
whether it be in the presence or under the 
auspices of the U.N. representative. And this 
is no pointless obstinacy. How can real or 
lasting arrangements be concluded in any 
other way? The whole root of the evil is the 
Arab policy of non-reconciliation and non- 
recognition. 

Any international approach acknowledging 
this Arab policy can only frustrate every 
possibility of getting at the roots of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. Any approach intimat- 
ing international approval or endorsement 
of Arab refusal to recognize us, or allowing 
them to evade the basic necessity of reach- 
ing t with us directly, any such ap- 
proach will fail to solve the tensions in the 
Middle East. It is not the rights of a victor 
that we are claiming. All we ask, and claim, 
is recognition as an equal party, in any 
solution. We have had our experience of ar- 
rangements made without direct negotiation. 
In 1957, the I. D. F. evacuated the Sinai 
Peninsula, on the strength of inadequate in- 
ternational arrangements. An international 
emergency force was established, and thir- 
teen Maritime Powers guaranteed free pas- 
sage in the Straits of Tiran. It took two days 
for that emergency force to vanish away. It 
is better to pass over in silence what became 
of the guarantee of the Maritime Powers. 
All who really and sincerely want peace must 
first and foremost do nothing to enable the 
Arabs to evade the basic essentials. Basic 
essentials mean Arab settlement with Israel 
of their outstandin, differences. 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
Arab-Israel conflict is too intricate and com- 
plex. But we have had to fight three wars 
in the last twenty years. While we may have 
come out on the winning side, it isn't wars 
we want but peace. I have been a soldier all 
my life. I know how cruel and harsh war is, 
with its tragedy and bloodshed. The Six-Day 
War may appear to have been a “famous 
victory”, and indeed it was. Our 880 dead and 
3,000 wounded may appear to have been a 
small price to pay. In proportion to the 
dimensions of the war and the forces in- 
volved, it was not a high price to pay for our 
survival. But this is not true in terms of any 
national calculation. 830 dead is a high pro- 
portion of our population. Our casualties in 
the Six-Day War were higher than the pro- 
portionate total of United States casualties 
in the Korean and Viet Nam War put to- 
gether. And this was all in six days, not in 
fifteen years. We do not seek wars, even if 
we know that we are not going to be the 
losers. What we want is to prevent war, to 
deter our enemies from aggression against us, 
in the absence of peace. 

Bitter experience has taught us that the 
only way to prevent war is through military, 
economic, and political strength. We don't 
want anyone else to fight our wars for us. 
Our citizens are ready, able, and prepared 
to defend their lives and protect our national 
existence. The fact that the Arabs are 60 
million and we 24% million does not alarm 
us. The only thing that we ask of our friends 
throughout the world is to let us have the 
means, the equipment, to defend ourselves. 
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The Arab states have the backing of a 
Great Power. This power has no inhibitions, 
moral or otherwise, in its unlimited support 
of the Arab States. It is pouring an abun- 
dance of weaponry, of very high quality, into 
the Arab States. They have thousands of 
their military advisors, instructors, and tech- 
niclans in the Arab States. The Egyptian 
President has told the editor of Look maga- 
zine that there are barely one thousand. This 
is far from the true figure, one of the many 
inaccurate statements in the interview. The 
true figure is double and even triple that. 
The military presence of that World Power in 
the Middle East is an established fact. If 
Alexandria and Port Said are not described 
as military bases of that power, it is a mere 
matter of semantics. The permanent presence 
of the Power's naval vessels in those harbors 
makes them bases in fact if not in name. 

The question which the world must answer 
is whether to support the cause of war or 
the cause of peace, the cause of negotiation 
and settlement or the cause of non-recogni- 
tion of a nation’s right of very existence. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing the appreciation of my country 
for the understanding and help we have had 
from the United States. I say so especially in 

of the United States Government's 
efforts to achieve a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East, a policy set forward by 
President Johnson in his statement of June 
19, 1967. 

After twenty years of statehood, Israel's 
struggle is still for her very existence. But 
we hope and believe that peace will come to 
the Middle East. The road to it might be 
a long one, We know that it would entail 
sacrifice, suffering, and heavy burdens on 
us. We have no other choice. It is our belief 
that our cause is deserving of the support 
of the nations of the free world. 


Freedom of Information for the 
District of Columbia 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to bring the government 
of the District of Columbia under the 
provisions of the Freedom of Information 
Act. A similar measure has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator EDWARD 
V. Lone, of Missouri, who coauthored the 
public disclosure law which went into ef- 
fect on July 4, 1967. 

The legislation we are proposing will 
bring about uniformity in the applica- 
tion of the information law at all levels 
of government in the Nation’s Capital, 
and of equal importance it will give 
Washington’s new Mayor and City Coun- 
cil a long needed tool of statutory au- 
thority to disclose records and documents 
to the public—a positive authority they 
do not have at present. 

I might add that the present officials 
of the District of Columbia, as in the case 
of their recent predecessors, have evi- 
denced their desire to comply with the 
spirit of the freedom-of-information law, 
and that their cooperation in this respect 
has held local government information 
problems to a minimum. 

The new bill has been referred to my 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
and Government Information, and will 
be given consideration at an early date. 
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Unitarian Universalist Resolution on 
Vietnam War 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the last general assembly of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association, the 
delegates adopted by greater than a two- 
thirds majority vote a resolution on Viet- 
nam again urging “the United States to 
reconsider its policy in Vietnam and to 
explore solutions other than military.” 

I include this resolution as part of the 
Record at this point because I think it 
is worth the careful consideration of 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record generally. 

The resolution follows: 

VIETNAM 

Whereas, the 1966 (Fifth) General Assem- 
bly of the Unitarian Universalist Association 
passed the following resolution reaffirming 


. the intent of its 1964 resolution urging “the 


United States to reconsider its policy in Viet- 
nam and to explore solutions other than 
military,” the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion— 

Notes again that the present war in Viet- 
nam threatens to escalate into a world nu- 
clear war; 

Urges the Government of the United States 
to negotiate with any and all principals in 
the conflict, including the National Libera- 
tion Front, in seeking a cease-fire, the hold- 
ing of internationally-supervised free elec- 
tions, and in aiding in the formation of a 
representative government of South Viet- 
nam; and 

Transmits to the President and the Con- 
gress its continued deep concern for an im- 
mediate peace in Vietnam. 

The Sixth General Assembly of the Unitar- 
ian Universalist Association reaffirms its pre- 
vious resolution and further: 

1. Commends the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for the initiative he has taken 
in seeking a cease-fire and peace in Vietnam 
and endorses his specific proposals for: 

(a) Cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam, and 

(b) The scaling down of all military op- 
erations by all parties in Vietnam, and 

(c) Discussions among all parties directly 
involved in the conflict. 

2. Urges the United States government to 
take substantial immediate and long term 
steps of de-escalation without any prior con- 
ditions placed on the National Liberation 
Front and the North Vietnam government. 

3. Urges the government of the United 
States to give its citizens accurate and com- 
plete information about events in Vietnam, 
and to recognize that responsible debate on 
United States policies in Southeast Asia and 
opposition to the war should not be equated 
with a lack of patriotism. 

4. Encourages immediate public and private 
efforts to heal the wounded civilians of all 
Vietnam, and to reconstruct and develop the 
war-ravaged land. 

5. Transmits again to the President and 
the Congress its continued deep concern for 
immediate peace in Vietnam. 

6. Urges member churches and fellowships 
through congregational action to take a pub- 
lic position on the war in Vietnam. 

7. Urges, in view of the continuing diffi- 
culty in inducing any unilateral steps toward 
peace by any of the parties to the conflict 
that there be a reciprocal de-escalation, in- 
cluding the progressive removal of all foreign 
troops and the grounding of all foreign air- 
craft in North and South Vietnam and that 
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the use of terrorism and murder by all par- 
ties against the people of Vietnam be 
terminated, 


Status of Firearms Legislation 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Recorp the excellent summary of the 
firearms legislation pending in the Con- 
gress put out by the National Shooting 
Sports Foundation, Inc. 

That newsletter points out that the 
antigun faction in Washington is 
deliberately blocking passage of legisla- 
tion which will control passage of fire- 
arms into the hands of mental incom- 
petents, fugitives, drunks, narcotics ad- 
dicts, and other persons similarly un- 
suited. The reason, as that excellent 
article points out, is that those pushing 
legislation like S. 1, the Dodd bill, seek 
not control over firearms passing into 
the hands of these unfortunate cate- 
gories of people, but seek rather to strip 
law-abiding citizens of their right to own 
firearms for legitimate sporting and de- 
fense purposes. 

The article follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE STATUS OF MAJOR FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION PENDING IN CONGRESS 


The anti-gun faction in Washington is 
blocking passage of gun control bills. 

The Dodd-Administration bloc has been 
unable to pass its own bills but at the same 
time has blocked passage of sportsmen- 
backed bills which would tighten up the 
National and Federal Firearms Acts. 

Apparently the attitude of this group is 
that if they cannot pass their own bill, S. 1, 
Amendment 90, they do not want an 
else to be passed. The Dodd bill is now in its 
seventh version over a five-year period. Each 
time the Dodd bill has not passed, it has been 
changed to be more restrictive. Instead of 
compromising, the anti-gun forces have made 
successive bills more objectionable. 

The anti-gun forces have never offered a 
reasonable compromise. Apparently they 
would rather have an issue than a law. 

They have refused to allow passage of any 
bill which would amend the National Fire- 
arms Act to include bazookas, cannons and 
heavy military ordnance, The National Fire- 
arms Act, passed in 1934, controls gangster- 
type” weapons such as machine guns and 
sawed-off shotguns. 

No organized group, representing any in- 
terests, has ever testified against putting 
bazooka-type weapons in the National Act. 
In fact, all of the major sportsmen organi- 
zations in America have favored passage of 
Senator Roman Hruska's S. 1854 which would 
do just that and take care of heavy weapons 
once and for all. 

Despite the predictions of riots this sum- 
mer, the Administration forces have blocked 
the Hruska bill, and others, which would give 
law enforcement authorities the controls 
they need for bazooka-type weapons. 

The Administration has instead mixed 
heavy ordnance with sporting firearms in its 
current version of S. 1 to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act. They have used the threat of 
heavy military ordnance as propaganda to 
help passage of their bill on sporting firearms. 

If the anti-gun forces really wanted a ba- 
zooka bill, they could pass it tomorrow by 
simply putting it in the National Firearms 
Act, where it logically fits. Sportsmen have 
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not only never opposed this control but have 
repeatedly endorsed it. 

The essential difference between the Ad- 
ministration's bill to control sporting fire- 
arms in their S. 1 and Sen. Hruska’s S. 1853 
is one of basic philosophy. 

The Dodd-Administration bill is based on 
total bans. The Hruska approach is based on 
regulation. 

If the National Firearms Act, which regu- 
lated machine guns and does not ban them, 
can work for 34 years on the basic theory of 
regulation, sportsmen feel that controls on 
sporting firearms can work through regula- 
tion. 

If the Administration forces really wanted 
legislation, they could swing their support in 
a reasonable compromise to the two Hruska 
bills and get them passed easily. 

The current deadlock gets back to the 
question of whether the anti-gun faction 
wants an issue or firearms controls. 


A Tribute to Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary Gardner 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, most 
Members of Congress know John W. 
Gardner, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare from 
July 1965 through February 1968, as a 
highly capable, experienced, and truly 
dedicated public servant who can look 
back on his service in the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a justified sense of ac- 
complishment, a feeling which I am cer- 
tain is widely shared in this body. But 
to the staff of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, he has meant 
even more than this; he was a leader 
who stood out among his colleagues in 
commitment and in dedication. Few trib- 
utes can equal the farewell message 
signed by a representative group of HEW 
employees and presented to Secretary 
Gardner last month prior to his depar- 
ture from office. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY, 21, 1968. 

DEAR SECRETARY GARDNER: The recent an- 
nouncement of your resignation as Secre- 
tary of HEW is met with both despair and 
admiration. Perhaps by some this news was 
received with surprise, but not by us who 
shared your concepts and desires, for we 
also shared your frustrations and disappoint- 
ments. 

Many new employees were attracted to the 
Department because they sensed your com- 
mitment and wished to be a part of the re- 
vitalized HEW which welcomed its respon- 
sibilities and believed in its missions. Many 
older employees also recognized and wel- 
comed that HEW’s gait had changed from 
plodding to prodding. Obviously, you were 
aware of this, Mr. Secretary, for in your 
January, 1968 report to us you said: 

“People react strongly to the ‘climate’ of 
an organization, If a~ organization is to ac- 
complish great things, it is essential to cre- 
ate an atmosphere conducive to such accom- 
plishment. Thanks to the responsiveness and 
good spirit of people throughout the De- 
partment during this period, we have had 
such an atmosphere... 
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“We have had a climate conducive to in- 
novation. Many of the new initiatives that 
emerged during this period are traceable to 
that climate.” 

Your sudden resignation substantiates our 
feeling that an unfavorable climate now 
exists. 

Mr. Secretary, those who stay will miss 
you. They will miss your leadership, your 
emotional commitment, your intellectual 
grasp of the importance of HEW as the 
principal agent for the fulfillment of the 
promises of our democracy, Under your guid- 
ance HEW blossomed for the first time and 
our mission was a proud and important one. 
In our democracy, missions—priorities—have 
changed. Therefore, in sympathy with your 
resignation we acknowledge our deep trou- 
ble. We know, as do you, Mr. Secretary, that 
all casualties of war do not occur on battle- 
fields. We abhor the direct loss of life, as 
well as the loss of opportunity to wage a 
battle against poverty and disease in this 
country. Yet, as most Americans, we can 
reach no consensus about the political and 
moral justifications for war. But we are 
unanimous in seeing no justification what- 
soever for permitting “Too many children 
and too many adults in this free society (to) 
still live under the subtle but powerful 
tyrannies of ignorance, disease, want, dis- 
crimination, physica: handicap or mental ill- 
ness. Those tyrannies keep them dependent. 
We want to be free and strong.” 

We deplore the unconscionable and un- 
necessary waste and loss of life wrought by 
domestic tyrannies. 

The recent announcement of your res- 
ignation as Secretary of HEW is met with 
both admiration and despair. 

Sincerely, 


Pasadena Marine Dies in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Donald E. Jones, a young marine 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of this fine young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD. 


PASADENA MARINE Dies IN VIETNAM: PFC. 
DONALD JONES Is KILLED ON HILL NEAR KHE 
SANH 
A Pasadena (Md.) youth has been killed in 

Vietnam while defending Hill 861 near the 

besieged Khe Sanh military base, it was an- 

nounced yesterday. 

Pfc. Donald E. Jones, 19, was killed March 8 
from fragmentation wounds from enemy 
mortar fire in Quang Tri province, according 
to a Defense Department telegram received 
by his wife, Mrs. Linda G. Jones. 

Private Jones had been in Vietnam since 
January and was assigned to the 3d Marine 
Division in Khe Sanh before being sent to 
Hill 861. 

Private Jones attended Northeast High 
School in Pasadena. He was an apprentice 
brick mason before enlisting in the Marines 
last August. He had his basic training at 
Parris Island, S.C., and was sent to Camp 
Pendleton in California before leaving for 
Vietnam. 

According to his mother, Mrs. Mary Jones, 
her son said in his letters that “conditions 
were horrible” and complained of irregular 
mail delivery. 

Before enlisting he lived with his wife at 
4402 Donna drive in Pasadena. 

Besides his wife and mother, he is survived 
by his father, Jack R. Jones; two brothers, 
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Gary and Paul Jones, both of Pasadena; a 
stepbrother, Ray Wilson, of Pasadena; and 
three sisters, Mrs. Mary L. Lehman, of Pasa- 
dena; Mrs, Jackie Austin, of Glen Burnie, 
and Miss Brenda Jones, of Pasadena. 


How a Free People Conduct a Long War 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Gus Tyler is extremely 
timely and will be of particular interest 
at this time to the Congress and to the 
people of our great country: 

How A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT A LONG WAR 


(By Gus Tyler, ILGWU Assistant President, 
is a national board member of Americans 
for Democratic Action) 

Late one night, a friendly Senator dis- 
cussed the war with the President at the 
White House. The conflict was running 
wrong, and too long. The fighting was going 
into its third year with no end in sight. In 
recent weeks, the enemy had shown new 
strength, putting the great and powerful 
United States on the defensive. From the an- 
guished bowels of the nation arose the cry 
for “peace.” It came from the opposition and 
from the President’s own party. But the man 
in the White House was obdurate. 

The press did not spare him, They re- 
minded him of the many men who had died 
in the uniform of the United States, and 
they reminded him again as the number 
mounted. They charged him with despotism, 
with a brutal draft, with suppression of dis- 
sension, with strangling civil liberties. They 
charged that the President's insane obsession 
with the war was bringing the country to 
ruin: internal rebellion, riots, inflation, out- 
rageous taxation. They charged him with ly- 
ing to the country, getting it into a limited 
war on one pretext and then waging an ex- 
tended war for his own crazy, crusading pur- 
pose. They charged that he had allowed his 
generals to take over the running of the 
war. 

Within his own party, leaders were looking 
around for a candidate to run against him 
for the nomination. Challenging his conduct 
of an unconstitutional war, Congressional 
leaders were preparing impeachment proceed- 
ings. 

The President himself was weary and 
without friends. Those who should have ral- 
lied to his support accused him of incom- 
petence, faintheartedness, and even a sneak- 
ing sympathy with the foe. He was being 
pecked to death by doves and hawks alike. 

These were the things that Senator Orville 
Hickman Bro mused aiout with the 
President of the United States. The slow- 
speaking Chief Magistrate reached for a pam- 
phlet that had apparently been his bedside 
companion in these difficult days. He com- 
mended it to the Senator as proper reading 
for men laden with the responsibilities of 
carrying on the most unpopular war in the 
nation’s history. The booklet was entitled, 
“How a Free People Conduct a Long War,” 
and was written by a Philadelphian, Charles 
Janeway Stillé. 

On that night of December 29, 1862, Mr. 
Lincoln read to Browning from the document 
for an hour or more. But he was reading for 
himself, too. The President was going 
through an ordeal other Presidents had ex- 
perienced—Washington during the Revolu- 
tion, Madison during the War of 1812. He 
was confronted with the fact that a freedom- 
loving people are also a peace-loving people, 
who consider it their right—indeed, their 
duty—to resist any ruler seeking to dragoon 
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the populace into a war that is too pointless 
or too painful. 

Things had not gone well for Lincoln in 
December of 1862. On the 13th of that month, 
General Ambrose Burnside saw the fiower 
of his Army of the Potomac wither under 
the fire of Lee’s veterans at Fredericksburg. 
In the West, the Army of the Cumberland 
was stalled in its tracks at Murfreesboro. 
Sherman was having difficulty at Vicksburg. 

Lincoln sensed still more trouble ahead. 
And when spring followed winter, Lee moved 
his armies north into Pennsylvania, threat- 
ening Meade at Gettysburg. The conquest of 
the South seemed far, far away in a never- 
never land of Lincoln’s fantasy. 

Bad as the military situation was for Lin- 
coln, the political situation was worse. When 
a military appropriation bill came before 
Congress on December 18, the Midwestern 
Democratic delegation pointedly abstained— 
almost to a man. They never wanted the war 
and were now doubly bitter at the thought 
that the President, who had said it was a war 
to preserve the Union, had turned it into a 
war to liberate the Negro. 

In January 1863, the handsome, brittle, 
brilliant spokesman of the Midwestern Dem- 
ocrats, Clement Vallandigham, spoke the 
heart of the peace people on the floor of the 
House: 

“Defeat, debt, taxation, sepulchres, these 
are your trophies. In vain the people gave 
you treasure, and the soldier yielded up his 
lfe. .. The war for the Union is, in your 
hands, a most bloody and costly failure. The 
President confessed it on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, solemnly, officially and under the 
broad seal of the United States. War 
for the Union was abandoned; war for the 
Negro openly begun, and with stronger bat- 
talions than ever before. With what suc- 
cess? Let the dead at Fredericksburg and 
Vicksburg answer. 

“And now, sir, can this war continue? 
Whence the money to carry it on? Where the 
men? Can you borrow? From whom? Can 
you tax more? Will the people bear it?” 

Vallandigham slashed at Lincoln’s end- 
less appetite for more and more men, for 
his endless escalation of the war. Seventy- 
five thousand first ... then 83 thousand 
more were demanded; and 310 thousand re- 
sponded. ... The President next asked for 
400 thousand, and Congress gave him 500 
thousand; and, not to be outdone, he took 
637 thousand. Half of these melted away in 
their first campaign; and the President de- 
manded 300 thousand more for the war, and 
then drafted yet another 300 thousand for 
nine months. The fabled hosts of Xerxes 
have been outnumbered.” 

Although a lame-duck Congressman, Val- 
landigham was no man to be pushed aside. 
The descendant of a conscience-driven Hu- 
guenot and a Scotch-Irish mother, he spoke 
for the “butternut” counties of the Midwest 
and for the “peace” Democrats. He ended his 
speech with the warning that “popular up- 
risings” are being readied in the North, and 
a new civil war is in the making between 
New England and the West. 

Vallandigham was arrested on the order 
of General Burnside, as were others, for sedi- 
tious utterances likely to interfere with re- 
eruiting. The ex-congressman was sentenced 
to jail for the duration; Lincoln commuted 
the sentence to exile to the Confederacy. In 
protest, the Democratic party of Ohio named 
Vallandigham unanimously as its candidate 
for governor. 

The Illinois convention of the party 
adopted the following resolution: That the 
further offensive prosecution of this war 
tends to subvert the Constitution and the 
government, and entail upon this nation all 
the disastrous consequences of misrule and 
anarchy.” 

The Iowa convention resolved “that our 
Union was formed in peace, and can never be 
perpetuated by force of arms, and that a re- 
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publican government held toegther by the 
sword becomes a military despotism.” 

In Connecticut, the platform declared that 
“the time has now arrived when all true 
lovers of the Constitution are ready to 
abandon ‘the monstrous fallacy’ that the 
Union can be restored by the armed hand 
alone; and we are anxious to inaugurate such 
action, honorable alike to the contending 
sections, and unite all the States upon terms 
of equality as members of one Confederacy.” 

And in New York City, Democratic party 
leader Fernando Wood told an overflow 
meeting at Cooper Union: “This war of the 
General Government against the South is 
Ulegal, being unconstitutional, and should 
not be sustained if we are to regard the Con- 
stitution as still binding and in force.” 

Through the winter of 1862, Lincoln feared 
that the enemy was not the military foe 
without but the political foe within. “These 
are dark hours,” wrote Senator Charles Sum- 
ner to a friend. “The President tells me that 
he now fears the fire in the rear——meaning 
the Democracy, especially at the Northwest— 
more than our military chances.” Before the 
next summer was ended, the “fire in the rear” 
came not only from the Northwest but more 
ominously from New York City. 

When Lee attacked Gettysburg, Lincoln 
drained several Eastern states, including New 
York, of all ready soldiery as a stop-gap prior 
to securing new troops through a draft. The 
conscription call raised a storm of protest 
all over the country. 

“For the nation as a whole,” wrote a con- 
temporary, “the Civil War reached its darkest 
military day and its point of greatest unpop- 
ularity in the spring of the year 1863. Every 
description of discontent and disaffection to- 
wards the Lincoln Administration controlling 
the National Government was at its climax 
in the early summer of that year. At no time 
before or afterwards was Mr. Lincoln himself 
80 underrated or so outrageously li- 
beled by all his critics, patriotic or reverse.” 

New York City was up in arms—not against 
Lee but against Lincoln: The people would 
have none of the despised and despotic draft, 
especially at this moment when Honest Abe, 
at the nadir of his rule, was viewed as one of 
the most dishonest men of all times: killer, 
despot, abolitionist, liar, jokester. The ugly 
voleano of hatred for the war and the Presi- 
dent that had long been seething under the 
city now exploded. Opposition to the draft 
turned into a riot, bringing New York to 
near ruin. More than a thousand people were 
killed in three days; other thousands died 
later of wounds. Whole blocks were burned to 
the ground. Much needed troops were 
brought in to restore order. 

Disaffection, however, was not limited to 
New York nor to the draft. In six months, 
Illinois arrested 2,001 deserters. In Mississippi, 
the Illinois 109th regiment got so involved 
with fraternization and was so depleted by 
desertions that the entire regiment was dis- 
armed and placed under arrest. “They were 
disgusted with Lincoln and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, said they had enlisted to fight 
for the Union, not Negro freedom,” records 
Sandburg in his long Lincoln study. 

The peace theme was put to music: 


“Abram Lincoln, what yer bout? 
Stop this war! It’s all played out 


Nasty poems appeared regularly in a hos- 
tile press: 


“How changed—how strange is everything 
We had a Union once— 
A Statesman for a President, 
But now we have a dunce.” 


Or more heavy-handed invective, such as: 


“May Heaven’s curses, dark and dire, 
Commingled with Almighty fire, 

Fali on your head and press you down, 
With dreadful torture to the ground.” 
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While he was under attack from both doves 
and Democrats, the President's own Repub- 
lican Radicals launched a dump-Lincoln 
movement. Tribune publisher Horace Greeley 
made it clear how he felt: “I can’t trust your 
‘honest old Abe.’ He is too smart for me.” 
Greeley feared for the future of America in 
a protracted conflict. During the next two 
years of war, the country, saddled with Lin- 
coln, would be ravaged so that it would hard- 
ly be worth saving. But the Republican lead- 
ers had their backs up; he had talked with 
them; they would fight till Doomsday rather 
than consent to disunion. Every prominent 
Republican he had conversed with thought 
the only hope lay in defeating a re-election 
of Lincoln. Some suitable candidate should 
be at once decided upon.” 

Behind Greeley stood “Thaddeus Stevens, 
Senator [Benjamin F.] Wade, Henry Winter 
Davis, David Dudley Field, Governor er 
Andrew of Massachusetts and,” according to 
a close associate of Greeley’s “about all the 
more prominent Republican leaders.” 

When Greeley read the bitter news from 
Chancellorsville, where “130,000 cent 
soldiers [had been] cut to pieces by less than 
60,000 half-starved ragamuffins,” he was sure 
Lincoln was betraying the cause. Greeley in- 
sisted that the party ‘eaders must get Gen- 
eral William Rosecrans to run against Lin- 
coln. To an emissary, he wrote: “If you find 
Rosecrans the man that is needed, I will go 
personally to Lincoln and force him to re- 
sign” Rosecrans was flattered by the offer to 
run but flatly turned it down, being cor- 
vinced Lincoln was the right man in the 
right place. 

In the winter of 1862-63, a quiet move was 
launched to impeach Lincoln. “There were 
Radical Republicans,” notes Sandburg, “who 
wanted a man obedient to their wishes. There 
were reactionaries in both parties who hoped 
that the confusion of an impeachment would 
slow down the war, bring back habeas corpus 
and other civil rights. They knew that 
in any final vote to impeach they could count 
on a large block of Ayes from the political 
opposition.” 

The success of the Confederacy gave rise 
to rumors that there was a Southern spy in 
the White House. The finger pointed at Mrs. 
LincoIn. A Congressional committee was 
appointed to investigate the matter. Hardly 
had the committee been called to order, when 
the doorkeeper announced a caller: the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who had come un- 
invited and unawaited. All six feet four inches 
of the harassed Lincoln loomed over the 
committee as he solemnly intoned: “I, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
appear of my own volition before this Com- 
mittee of the Senate to say that I, of my own 
knowledge, know that it is untrue that any 
of my family hold treasonable communica- 
tion with the enemy.” Having spoken, he 
turned and left. 

In these days of despair, Lincoln frequently 
read Stillé’s “How a Free People Conduct a 
Long War.” The 40-page booklet, subtitled “A 
Chapter from English drew its les- 
sons” from a conflict vastly different from the 
Civil War: England’s Peninsula War of 
1807-12. 

Fought not on native soil but in a far- 

away place, the Iberian Peninsula, the con- 
flict was almost irrelevant to England's well- 
being, since its sole object was to repel Napo- 
leon's aggression into Portugal and Spain. 
The war was geo-ideologic, an effort to con- 
tain the Napoleonic epidemie sweeping Eu- 
rope. 
At the outset, all “parties in Parliament 
and the country vied with each other in de- 
manding that England should aid the [Iber- 
ian] insurrection with the whole of her mili- 
tary power.” But with the very first failures, 
the mood changed. They “now spoke openly 
of the folly of any attempt of England to 
resist” Napoleon in the Peninsula. There was 
a mounting cry for unilateral withdrawal. 
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The ministry, however, “had sense enough 
to perceive that their only true policy was 
perseverance. They were strong enough to 
resist the formidable opposition ... in Parlia- 
ment and the country, and, undismayed by 
the experience of the past, concluded a treaty 
with the Provisional Government of Spain, 
by which they pledged England never to 
abandon the national cause until the French 
were driven across the Pyrenees.” 

The first year went very badly, largely be- 
cause Wellington leaned on native troops. 
“Dependence upon the Spaniards was cer- 
tainly, as it turned out, a fault. . in which 
Wellington, made wise by experience, was 
never again detected.” He anglicized the war, 

Immediately, the “opposition in Parlia- 
ment took advantage of this feeling to rouse 
public opinion to... compel the termination 
of the war in the Peninsula and drive the 
ministry from office.” Weary of the badger- 
ing, the ministry “boldly challenged their 
opponents, if they were in earnest, to make 
a definite motion in the House of Commons, 
that Portugal should be abandoned to its 
fate. This move completely unmasked their 
game, and for a time silenced the clamor, 
for it was perfectly understood on all hands, 
that deep in the popular heart, undisturbed 
by the storms which swept over its surface, 
there was a thorough and abiding conviction 
of the absolute necessity of resisting the 
progress of Napoleon’s arms, and that the real 
safety of England herself required that that 
resistance should then be made in Spain. 

“Still this noisy clamor did immense mis- 
chief; it weakened the government, it pro- 
longed the strife, it alarmed the timid, it 
discouraged the true, and it so far imposed 
upon Napoleon himself that, thinking that 
in these angry invectives against the gov- 
ernment he found the real exponent of Eng- 
lish sentiment, he concluded, not unnatur- 
ally, that the people were tired and disgusted 
with the war, and that the privations which 
it occasioned were like a cancer, slowly but 
surely eating out the sources of national life,” 

It took three long years for Wellington to 
clean out Portugal and reach the Spanish 
frontiers, where he set up a holding opera- 
tion. “People talked of ‘barren victories,’ be- 
cause [the battles] brought no territorial 
acquisitions.” Said Sir Francis Burdett: “No 
man in his senses could entertain a hope of 
the final success of our arms in the Peninsula. 
Our laurels were great, but barren, and our 
victories in their effects mere defeat.” Gen- 
eral Tarleton “wished for the pencil of a 
Cervantes to be able to ridicule those who 
desired to enter upon a continental war.” 

“The following description of the opposi- 
tion of that day,” wrote Stillé in 1862, “bears 
so striking a likeness to the peculiarities of 
the leaders of an insignificant but restless 
faction among us, that omitting the old- 
fashioned drapery of the proper names, they 
seem to have sat for the photograph.” Stillé 
then quoted the annual Register for 1812. 

“Those persons in this country who profess 
to have the greatest abhorrence of ministerial 
tyranny and oppression, look with the ut- 
most coolness on the tyranny and oppression 
of Bonaparte. . They are almost always 
ready to find an excuse for the conduct of 
Bonaparte. The most violent and unjustifi- 
able acts of his tyranny raise but feeble in- 
digniation in their minds, while the most 
trifling act of ministerial oppression is in- 
veighed against with the utmost bitterness.” 

“There is such a thing as public opinion, 
falsely so called.” concluded Stillé, “which 
is noisy just an proportion as its real influ- 
ence is narrow and restricted. One of the most 
difficult and delicate tasks of the statesman 
is to distinguish the true from the false 
opinion, the factious demagogue from the 
grumbling but sincere patriot, and to recog- 
nize with a ready instinct the voice which 
comes from the depths of the great heart of 
the people, in warning it may be some times, 
in encouragement, often, but always echoing 
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its abiding faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the good cause.” 

“The only possible hope for the South,” 
ended Stillé in a return to the Civil War, “is 
in our own divisions,” 

On this note Lincoln concluded his read- 
ing on the Peninsula War to Senator Brown- 
ing. Although the account dealt with another 
time when a great power sent troops to a far- 
away land to contain a hostile and aggres- 
sive ideology backed by a dedicated army, 
Lincoln found its “lessons” somehow relevant 
for his time. 

Maybe he needed them to renew his cour- 
age. Someone had taken a shot at the Presi- 
dent while he was riding in the woods. There- 
after he began to watch his personal move- 
ments more carefully. 


Student Reporters in Vietnam 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am reprinting in the Recorp arti- 
cles on Vietnam written by student re- 
porters from Queens College who are now 
reporting their on-the-scene views of the 
tragic and brutal war there. 

The dispatches of Lee Dembart and 
Ralph Paladino have been of consistently 
high quality. Their latest reports describe 
in painfully clear detail the current agony 
in Khe Sanh, as well as the less dramatic, 
though equally appalling situations in 
Chu Lai. 

The articles follow: 

(By Lee Dembart) 

Dananc.—“These were just American boys. 
They did not want that valley or any part of 
its jungle. They were ex-grocery clerks, or 
ex-highway laborers, ex-bank clerks, ex- 
schoolboys, boys with a clean record and 
maybe a little extra restlessness, but not 
killers. 

“They had volunteered; they had come 
into the Marines with their eyes open. Yes, 
but they had joined the Marines to see the 
world, or to get away from a guilt, or most 
likely to escape the draft, not knowingly to 
kill or be killed.” 

So wrote John Hersey 25 years ago in his 
story of a World War II patrol, Into the Val- 
ley. He could have been describing today’s 
Marines. 

More than half of all American combat 
troops in Vietnam are here in I Corps, com- 
prising the five northernmost provinces of 
the country. It is here that a guerrilla war is 
fast becoming a conventional war as two 
armies face each other, and it is here that 
American military leaders expect the Big 
Battle to be fought. 

I approached I Corps, or Marineland as it 
is sometimes called, with trepidation. Surely 
I would have trouble talking with these 
Marines, hardened on Parris Island, taught 
to kill, imbued with a hatred that was to 
last them through a year’s battles in Viet- 
nam 


“You'd better get your hair cut before you 
go up north,” I had been told in Saigon, 
“The Marines, they don’t like guys with long 
hair.“ I dutifully got my hair cut. 

3 ,” said the Marine corporal in Phu 
Bai when I told him about my haircut. “We'd 
love to see a guy with longer hair; would 
make him look like a civilian.” 

It was the beginning of my awakening. 

“Just between you and me,” a Marine ser- 
geant told me after we had split a chicken- 
and-noodles C ration, “there’s no reason for 
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us being here. I can’t see it. A lot of the men 
can’t see it. This is the gook’s war and it 
shouldn’t make a of difference 
to us who wins.” 

They want to know everything about the 
States, the land of the great PX. Had I heard 
the new Beatles album? What were all the 
students going to do about the new draft 
rules? Is it true that everybody is smoking 
pots? What is Bobby Kennedy up to? 

Cards are the great pastime. Not poker, but 
hearts. And they pass the queen of spades 
off on each other with a flourish, a smile, and 
a friendly dig. 

Some have kind words for the Marine 
Corps. Others would rather be out than in, 
All express contempt for “lifers,” the not- 
too-endearing term for career military men. 

What is most astonishing is that in or 
out of uniform, it is impossible to distin- 
guish the Marines from any group of 20- 
year-olds in the States. Only when they pick 
up the M-16 and scan the road ahead for 
Vc do they look or talk or act distinctively. 

It is much easier to condemn them from 
the States than to condemn them from here. 
The various draft-dodging ploys were un- 
known or unopen, pressure from family to 
“make something of yourself” built up, po- 
litical concerns never existed, so they joined 
the Marines, 

“What a jerk I was to get involved in this 
crap, said one private. Sure, I had to get 
away, but now all I want to do is get back 
and get to school and learn to do something.” 

The sentiment was echoed by others. 
“Never should have quit high school,” a 
corporal lamented. Should have stuck 
around and moved to the Village and had 
a grand time and let some other sucker 
come over here to get his shot at.” 

The intensity of last month’s fighting, 
especially around Hue, has turned some of 
the Marines somber. “Sometimes I look at 
them zipping up 18- and 19-year-old guys in 
body bags, and I wonder what in hell we're 
doing here,” a sergeant thought aloud, gaz- 
ing into a warm glass of beer. “Other times it 
just makes me so mad I want to go out and 
kill every lousy Commie around.” 

They are a complex breed and any attempt 
to characterize them falls flat. That's just 
the point, The remarks quoted here are far 
from hypical, but they were said, and they 
were said with that puzzled conviction that 
marks a man who has just discovered a 
world he never before knew existed. 

There are many who are straight out of 
the Westbrook Pegler school. Others know 
little and care less, love to fight, and make 
up the standard collegiate view of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Most are the proverbial “average guy,” 
burying petty and not-so-petty annoyances 
= ae scowl of society and the demand to 

The vast majority at least say they are 
interested in finding out why Stateside pro- 
testors are protesting. They call them names, 
but they don’t dismiss them. 

Within those broad outlines is found every 
kind of human being from apple-polishing 
valedictorian to acid head. “I became an 
Existentialist a number of years ago,” said 
a 40-year-old sergeant who reenlisted last 
year after a long stint out of the * 1 
do all the protesting I want, but I don't tell 
anybody about it. 

That's the truble with you kids. You 
think it’s not real protest, real sacrifice, 
unless you go and tell everybod ywhat you're 
doing.” 

“You know,” said another, awarded a pur- 
ple heart after being shot through the arm 
and chest three months ago, “even when 
you're in contact with the enemy and all 
hell is breaking loose, you figure, ‘hell, no 
bullet can hit me’. 

“But, Christ! That time I heard six shots 
and felt pain and started throwing up my 
guts.” 
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They don’t talk of their dead or of any- 
body’s dead. Sometimes they will tell you 
of how they narrowly escaped death them- 
selves, or of who was killed in their 


scription to The Evergeen Review. 

It used to be a lot easier to tell the good 
guys from the bad guys, the war profiteers 
from honest men, sincerity from sham. 


are all in this thing together. 


(By Lee Dembart) 

Hues, Sourn Viernam.—It used to be a 
beautiful city, untouched by the war, living 
in a dream and believing it would never be 
awakened. 

Tree-lined streets and parks and gardens 
set the tone. It its hub, just off the Perfume 
River rolling listlessly through the center of 
town, the Citadel, ancient Imperial capital of 
a never-to-be-recaptured Vietnam. 

Now all that is left is the chirping of the 
birds, and even they are scarce. Every house, 
every building, every shack, every tree shows 
signs of the three-week struggle that made 
Hue fust one more battlefield In a country 
of battlefields. 

Inside the battered walls of the Citadel, 
broken glass refiects the sun in a kaleido- 
scope of colors and brightness. It crackles 
underfoot with every step, and sticks in your 
boots and clothing. 

In the museum next to the Imperial 
Palace, shattered display bases are the only 
remnants of Oriental art that dated back to 
the 6th Century. Only the objects too large 
and cumbersome to carry away have been 
left behind. 

The museum's curator, a small man with 
a jungle hat and a powder blue suit and a 
vest, reluctantly unlocks the gate to allow a 
visitor to walk through the building. Bullet 
shells are on the floor, covering the cards 
that once identified the objects on display. 

He opens empty boxes to show that the 
silver and gold pieces they once contained are 
now gone. Broken slivers of Hue blue, a dis- 
tinctive 500-year-old ceramic style, litter the 
area. A small teacup of Hue blus used to sell 
in Saigon for $40. Now there is a bloat on the 
market. There isn’t a piece intact throughout 
the museum. 

The curator is asked who ransacked the 
place. He will say only that three armies oc- 
cupied the building at one time or another, 
and he doesn’t know who took what. Half- 
eaten and empty cans of American C rations 
are strewn along the floor. 

There are few objects left. Two large flower 
vases, two and a half feet high and two feet 
in diameter, stand beside the wall. One has 
been moved several feet, but it was too large 
to walk off with easily. A throne chair with 
satin curtains and four gold handles occu- 
pies the center of the room. On a table rests 
the guest book, thick with names, testifying 
to the one-time popularity of the museum. 

3 thick trenches along the Citadel 

walls attest to the tenacity of the Vietcong 
defense. A slipper lies beside one trench, its 
owner either dead or escaped. ARVN soldiers 
stop and inspect every Vietnamese coming 
into the Citadel, some several times. The 
fortress was too hard in winning to be given 
away. 

A visitor wanders through the city, amidst 
the rubble, past fresh graves, across a pon- 
toon bridge, and his mind returns again to 
the empty museum. It was not a victim of 
battle; it was a victim of greed. 

American Marines say some of the treasures 
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wound up in their barracks, brought there 
by fellow Corpsmen returning from the Cita- 
del. Most blame the Vietnamese soldiers, a 
group that has amassed a reputation for loot- 
ing since the Tet assault. Some hold the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese responsible. 

Odd that in a city that has suffered so 
greatly one small item, one semicolon, should 
stand out so much. 

Perhaps it is because in the midst of all 
the Allied claims that the destruction could 
not be avoided, here was something that 
could have been avoided. 


(By Ralph Paladino) 

KuesanuH, Sourh Viernam.—rThere is no 
longer a Khesanh in Vietnam. The city is only 
a flattened ruin under which lies the com- 
mand post from which the North Vietnamese 
commander will direct the attack on the Ma- 
rine installation which has adopted its 
name—if indeed such an attack ever comes. 

Once a popular vacation area on a regular 
aircraft rum from other parts of Vietnam, 
there are no vacationers at Khesanh now, and 
few planes land here. The World War II 
C-—123, which is the only fixed-wing aircraft 
flying into the base, has been modified with 
two additional jet engines for rapid climb in 
the face of enemy fire. On its second run the 
day of this writing, one plane carried cargo 
destined for Khesanh, ammunition, radios, 
and weapons, as well as a pallet of three- 
week-old mail. 

We are jocular at first, five civilian report- 
ers, a Marine going to his assignment, the 
three man crew. As we approach the base, a 
tenseness replaces the feeble humor of a few 
minutes earlier. We know that small arms 
fire can pierce the thin hull and us, that 
mortars and rocket fire will be our igen 
We also can still remember the sixteen bodies 
that had been unloaded from this plane in its 
first return from Khesanh that day. 

The instructions are simple: wait for the 
cargo to unload, then run out the back after 
it, turn left, and jump into the nearest ditch. 
Wait until the plane is long gone before ven- 
turing out. Only an idiot could get the di- 
rections wrong; a fellow with us ends up with 
shrapnel in his buttocks and legs. 

The plane does not stop, but lands in a 
dive, taxis, jettisons its cargo as it turns, its 
passengers as it begins its takeoff, and con- 
tinues on its way as returnees scurry aboard. 
Only then do the mortars begin to fall. The 
plane is safe. 

Khesanh is brown; brown dirt, brown tents, 
brown Little is left intact above 
ground, buildings with sides ripped off, tents 
with holes, the sides of bunkers, the air 
tower, supplies. The weather is cool and 
misty, the mountains obscured by the low, 
heavy clouds. But the clouds and mist are 
a blessing in some ways, for they provide 
cover necessary to move across the base. 

There are no interlocking trenches at 
Khesanh. One continuous, circular trench 
rings the perimeter. To go from any point to 
nearly any other, one must move across the 
open ground. In the fog it is possible to move 
leisurely and upright. When the fog lifts, ome 
crouches, jumping hurriedly from cover to 
cover. 

We run to the press office, a ditch with a 
metal cover and two layers of sandbags. After 
a quick briefing, we split up to seek lodging 
for the night. The Navy Seabees" bunker 
near the flighttime has become the unofficial 
press center because it is the deepest and 
strongest on the base. They do not resent 
constant intrusion, if only because the nights 
are long and dull. 

The fog has begun to lift. I move quickly 
to the perimeter and jump with relief into 
the artillery bunkers. Live ammunition is 
piled to one side, protected only by a thin 
layer of wood and sand. With the lifting fog, 
the air war goes into high gear, but little of 
it can be seen on this side of the ridges, 
where the fog still hangs. 
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A Marine Sergeant answers my questions, 


[the Sergeant is black} who was hit bad, 
it Just makes you want to go out and 
them with your bare hands. I wish they'd 
attack and get it over with.” We talk a little 


It is the pressure that is most noticeable, 
the sense of waiting, of all 
around. The base is strewn with garbage, 
broken planes and helicopters, shelled jeeps 
and trucks, litter from the hundreds of holes 
in the ground the men must live in. 

Khesanh is ringed by barbed wire, a mine 
field, more barbed wire, a field of electron- 
ically-set off claymore mines, more barbed 
wire, a ring of ARVN marines, more barbed 
wire, the American perimeter, barbed wire, 
and then the artillery on the inside. The 
North Vietnamese troops cross the mine- 
field, tunnel under the barbed wire, steal the 
elaymores or turn them around, and splice 
their own wires onto them. As often as not 
they die in the process. 

The fog has lifted. An ARVN private leads 
me through the claymore field to the wire. 
On the other side, six bodies lie in the cen- 
ter of the minefield. No one will venture m 
to remove them. “They don't smell this far 
away,” he says In proper English. I begin to 
stand to see into the deep grass. A shot rings 
out. We don't know if it is aimed at us or 
not, but we jump instinctively into a nearby 
hole. 

Later we crouch to a further part of the 
perimeter. In the near distance we can see a 
Marine patrol checking out a trench where 
bodies were seen during the night, killed 
by an exploding artillery shell. We hastily 
join them. The bodies are gone, removed by 
their comrades before dawn when the flares 
had died. Bits and pieces, though, lie behind, 
covered with dirt, red showing through, to 
attest that indeed some men died here. We 
return to the lines. 

As I approach the air strip, a C-123 begins 
its ascent. 

A mortar lands behind it. The plane, 20 
feet off the ground, begins to lean to the 
right, the end of its wing scraping along the 
ground. The wing crumbles, then tears, the 
plane swerves into the soft dirt on the side 
of the strip. The engines burst into flame. 
People begin to scurry out of the small emer- 
gency exits, cutting their arms and legs on 
the sharp edges. The fire-trucks, those that 
have not been destroyed, arrive quickly and 
begin to pour chemical fire suppressors on 
the flames. Spectators begin to congregate. 

There are a few wounded from the plane, 
none seriously. It takes a long time for the 
enemy to notice what has happened, but 
eventually artillery begins to fall. One shell 
lands near an ambulance. Men fall to the 
ground, and ft takes a few moments to sort 
out those who fell instinctively and those 
who fell wounded. The shelling stops and the 
injured are carried away. The plane sits on 
its side, its broken wing im the air, between 
two other aircraft that met similar fates. 
Soon there will not be enough room on the 
side of the runway for any more accidents. 

A dead NVA soldier is brought into the 
graves section. He was killed in the eariy 
morning inside the perfmeter. The wound is 
small and hardly noticeable, a slight bulging 
of the eye, a hole only slightly larger than 
the pupil should have been the only indica- 
tion of damage. A private In a tee shirt is 
called out of his bunker. He lifts up the 
corpse’s head by the hair. “Come on, get up 
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will ya.” He bounces the head a few times 
on the bed of a truck and repeats himself, 
“come on, get up, it ain’t siesta time yet.” 

The private looks disgustedly over to me. 
“Now I’ve got to bury the son of a bitch.” 
He pulls the body until it falls face down 
on the brown dirt, takes a large canvas bag, 
and, with help, stuffs the body into it. The 
bag has a succinct, complete description of 
its contents on its side: Dead.“ 

It is not pleasant to be a Marine at Khe- 
sanh today. Most have not had a shower facil- 
ity in five weeks. Water is in too short supply 
to be wasted, or is too far away. The men’s 
clothes are brown as are their faces. The 
wind blows a constant, fine dust that covers 
everything; their skin, hair, clothes, the floor, 
the bed, everything. The bunkers are damp, 
and since there are few generators working 
now, mostly dark. There is little variety in 
O-rations, but they have been eating them 
three meals a day for six weeks, cooked in 
pierced cans over heat tabs. There is little 
to do once the work is done. 

There are incongruities here also. The Navy 
Seabees, whose primary job is to maintain 
the air strip, have by default also become 
the base electricians and mechanics, They 
have the only shower left, complete with hot 
water, patched together after each attack. 
They have the only washing machines left, 
made from pieces of dozens of others de- 
stroyed in the attacks. 

The Seabees have one of few generators 
left. Made to run an electric saw, it now 
provides power to the camp headquarters as 
Well as to the Seabee’s bunkers. The PX 
still operates, though irregularly and with 
little to sell. There are enough stewed prunes 
in stock to last forever. 

What will happen to Khesanh? Six thou- 
sand Marines, sailors, and soldiers lay sur- 
rounded by two enemy divisions, twelve 
thousand to 14,000 men. Sometime soon the 
Viet Cong must decide whether to attack or 
fade away. If the NVA can overrun Khesanh 
it will be considered a significant defeat for 
the Allied forces. Perhaps the North’s lead- 
ers believe that like the French the United 
States will grow weary of the war and go 
home, that America will agree to negotiate 
from weakness. But the troops here now are 
not the French, and if the North’s leaders 
have not come to this realization of them- 
selves, the Russians surely have told them, 
A defeat here for the Allies would only re- 
sult in a widening of the destruction of the 
North by US airpower. 

And if the NVA does not overrun Khesanh, 
It will be a clear defeat, one that no amount 
of propaganda will be able to mitigate. Heads 
will roll in the North. 

Khesanh is not well dug in. Perhaps the 
Marines do not believe in it. The air strip is 
very vulnerable. The entire US strategy de- 
pends on air support and the power of big 


guns. 

Could Khesanh be taken? The troops 
think not. They are confident they can 
throw back anything the NVA can pour at 
them. But privately their officers are not so 
sure. A Lieut. Colonel put it this way: “If 
the NVA is willing to pay the price, they 
could take Khesanh. It would be as expen- 
sive as hell, but they could take it.” 

A company commander added this: “Three 
days of bad weather in a row and we would 
lose Khesanh. We have to have the air sup- 
port. It all depends on the weather.” 

A plane lands quickly in the late after- 
noon. The weather has not cleared, but the 
plane can wait no longer. Mortar rounds had 
earlier hit the turning pad, but for the mo- 
ment it is quiet. The waiting passengers 
crouch in a nearby ditch until the plane is 
sighted, then quickly move closer, hiding be- 
hind abandoned vehicles and cargo not yet 
picked up. Mortars begin to rain down, the 
plane opens its huge tail, the cargo slides 
out, and we rush in the open rear. The plane 
is already on its way as we struggle to strap 
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ourselves in. It spent less than three min- 
utes under fire. The Marines have spent 52 
days. 

(By Ralph Paladino) 

Csu Lat.—Certain subjects are not dis- 
cussed in Vietnam. The people would not 
understand, they would misinterpret, world 
opinion would be unfavorable, and it is 
easier to ignore the people than explain facts 
to them. The existence of American-run de- 
tention camps for Vietnamese is one of these 
subjects. 

Ask any Information Officer from Saigon 
to the demilitarized zone if the American 
Army runs camps for Vietnamese civilians for 
any reason, and he will tell you that only 
the Vietnamese government runs such places. 
Ask him about Prisoner-of-War camps, and 
his answer will be that only the Vietnamese 
government runs them. Find one that has 
heard of either of the two types of camps, 
and he will be unable to explain their pur- 
pose or say where any are located. In simple 
fact, they are not lying. They just don't 
know. 

One such camp exists at the Americal Di- 
vision Headquarters in Chu Lal. It is not a 
very large affair, a few large open huts, a 
shower, latrines, a kitchen, and six small 
interrogation booths. The entire compound 
is surrounded by high, barbed-wire fences 
and armed guards. It is a highly restricted 
area, no visitors allowed, no photographs, no 
reporters. 3 

It takes a great deal of time to break 
through the considerable barriers which sur- 
round the camp, red tape and permissions 
no less formidable than its guards and fences. 
Only the two-star Division Commander can 
reverse the refusals at all other levels of mili- 
tary hierarchy. He is difficult to persuade, 
dubious at the least, but permission is 
granted. 

The requirements remain: no interviews 
with guards or detainees, no photographs, 
and no access to the separate PW compound 
that makes up a part of the camp. A Lieut. 
Colonel conducts the tour. 

There are only eight inmates in the com- 
pound, two of whom are prisoners of war 
who will be turned over to the South Viet- 
mamese government. The South Vietnamese 
PW camps have been penetrated only once 
by news media. The Red Cross, however, has 
not protested treatment or conditions in 
them, and apparently the Geneva Conven- 
tions are rigidly adhered to. The other six 
inmates are in the process of interrogation. 

After interrogation they will be categorized 
as either innocent civilians (IC), prisoners 
of war (PW), or civilian defendants (CD). 
Their fate depends on their final designa- 
tion. If they are innocent civilians, they will 
be returned as quickly as possible to their 
home villages or to their point of capture. 
It is seldom a long process. Most of these 
people will be returned to their homes 
within 24 hours of being picked up. Few will 
remain in the camp over 48 hours. 

PW’s, on the other hand, face an extended 
stay in American hands while Intelligence 
conducts a full interrogation. These pris- 
oners are immediately separated and placed 
into the nearby PW compound, 

The last category, CD's, include paramili- 
tary types, terrorists, and VC supporters. 

Traditionally, it has been easy to deter- 
mine the difference between those enemy 
men who fell in the categories covered by 
the Geneva Convention and those that did 
not. A uniformed soldier was a PW, a non- 
uniformed one a spy or terrorist. But this 
war is different. What is a guerrilla in his 
black pajamas, a Viet Cong wearing a red 
armband, a uniformed terrorist? The Ameri- 
can interrogators must decide, for CD’s are 
turned over to the Vietnamese government 
for criminal trial, and may be hanged or 
shot. 
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If not luxurious, the camp’s facilities are 


cient shelter from the sun and rain. Jerry 
cans of water sit in the shade. There is no 
floor and no furnishings. Each hut is sepa- 
rated from each other by a fence and barbed 
wire. Two sheets of paper are posted on the 
wall of each hut with some simple transla- 
tions and some blunt warnings. 

The warnings tell the prisoners that those 
who attempt to escape will be shot, no talk- 
ing between huts, no exchanging things be- 
tween huts, and in case of riots, gas will be 
used. If the prisoner needs something and no 
one who speaks Vietnamese is available to 
translate, he can simply read the English 
from the second list (assuming he can read), 
“I have something to tell you,” and then, 
“I need an interpreter,” or “I need to use the 
latrine,” or “I am sick and need a doctor,” 
or “We are out of water.” 

The detainees keep their own areas clean, 
cook their own food, and do odd jobs around 
the compound. There is a shower which they 
can use during certain times of the day, an 
indoor latrine that they must be taught how 
to use (otherwise they will stand on it and 
squat instead of sitting). There is a kitchen 
in which selected prisoners cook the camp’s 
meals of rice and shrimp or chicken. There 
is a supply room from which they are issued 
soap, candy, pajamas, and cigarettes. In the 
evening they are issued a cot and a blanket 
which will be taken away at 5 a.m. the next 
morning, unless they are ill. 

There is little opportunity for the prisoners 
to be mistreated. Thirty military police guard 
the compound, and in fact live next to it. A 
separate Military Intelligence unit conducts 
the interrogations. The six interrogation huts 
are lighted and have only half walls. An MP 
views the procedures from a guard tower, 
with instructions to notify his commander 
if he hears verbal abuse or sees evidence of 
physical abuse. 

The interrogations are low keyed, even 
friendly. The prisoners are usually very 
young, hardly more than 16 years old, and 
do not seem to be fighting the interrogators 
verbally. 

During the five-day Tet offensive, 279 Viet- 
mamese were processed in the collection 
center. Most were picked up in enemy-held 
villages after a battle, or in sweeps of areas 
from which mortar and rocket fire came. Out 
of the 279, 33 were designated CD's and 
turned over to police authorities, 27 were 
declared PW’s, and after interrogation were 
transported to one of the Prisoner of War 
camps operated by the Vietnamese army, and 
219 were found to be innocent civilians, and 
were returned home. The average stay at the 
camp was four days. The average stay for in- 
nocent civilians was just under two days. 

The camps stand as one of the less com- 
fortable aspects of the war. Innocent people 
caught in the crossfire between two enemies 
find themselves taken at the point of a gun 
far from home. Often their wives and fami- 
lies will be unaware of their plight. The 
farmers do not understand where they are 
going or when they will be home again. They 
will be treated correctly, but probably not 
Kindly by an alien people. But within the 
confines of the situation the field commander 
is faced with, there seems to be few alterna- 
tives to the continued existence of the camps, 
and they are, for the moment, a necessary 
evil. 


(By Ralph Paladino) 

Cuu Lar—With the military the most 
prominent American presence in Vietnam, it 
was inevitable that the responsibility for dis- 
tributing a large part of the total American 
ald budget should fall to it. Anyone familiar 
with military manners and ways will recall 
the peculiar military propensity for becoming 
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over-enthusiastic about nearly everything it 
does. Any questioning of United States Army 
Aid Officers concerning the scope or effective- 
ness of the U.S. aid program results in what 
must be a preplanned recital of statistics, 
complete with necessary charts and graphs, 
that would dazzle any computer. 

The Army has three sources for aid funds 
and materials: division funds allocated ex- 
pressly for aid purposes (and which prob- 
ably form a padding somewhere in the de- 
fense budget); aid resources provided by the 
many private and public agencies operating 
in Vietnam; and private sources of various 
types, such as company and unit funds, dona- 
tions, and captured enemy materiel. 

Division funds vary from unit to unit, but 
generally fall somewhere in the vicinity of 
200,000 piastres ($1,700) per month, Added 
to this is a large amount of surplus material, 
scrap wood and metal, mess hall food declared 
unfit for human consumption by veterinary 
officers (such food is seldom actually unfit 
for eating), and anything that can be 
scrounged or stolen by enterprising aid sec- 
tion (G-5) officers. 

Aid resources from the various agencies, 
as well as those provided by the South Viet- 
namese government, are distributed by the 
military in cases of large-scale emergencies 
which make rapid and efficient distribution 
essential, and in areas which are definitely 
unsafe for unarmed aid teams. 

Funds raised through troop donations play 
a large part in the military aid program, 
often equalling allocated funds for the pur- 
pose. Most units maintain a running cam- 
paign for carrying out their own projects, 
such as supporting a particular school, hos- 
pital, or orphanage, or for addition to the 
division fund. There is little question of the 
existence of a great amount of sheer gen- 
erosity among the soldiers in Vietnam. 

But, when one has to be generous, it is 
always more satisfying to be generous with 
someone else’s supplies. All resource, rice, 
corn, and livestock found in areas considered 
to be totally under Viet Cong control, are 
transported to military warehouses for 
future distribution in friendly areas. In cases 
where a food cache cannot immediately be 
moved, it is usually destroyed, but not be- 
fore such destruction is personally approved 
by the Division Commander. The Americal 
Division alone captured over one million... 
rice in an eight-month period. 

At one time, stores were distributed 
through local government channels either at 
the district or province level. Now only the 
approval of the particular level of govern- 
ment is sought. The stores do not leave Army 
hands until their actual distribution takes 
place. The official reason for this change in 
policy is greater efficiency, but a few candid 
officers who were stationed in Vietnam be- 
fore the change will admit other motives; it 
is the only way that the Army can be sure 
that needed stores won't be sold to the peo- 
ple or stolen. 

This seemingly justifiable fear of letting 
anything out of sight permeates the meth- 
ods by which all supplies are distributed. 
Cement and sheet tin are only given in daily 
usable quantities, and that quantity is care- 
fully computed beforehand. If more than 
a one day supply is delivered at one time, 
it would likely be gone on the second day. 

The Tet offensive has reduced the scope 
of the Army’s future plans, although no- 
where near as drastically as the pacification 
and rural development programs in general. 
The greatest effort for the near future must 
go into rebuilding a large percentage of the 
completed projects that were destroyed by 
the Viet Cong, who exercised great selec- 
tivity in most villages, only demolishing 
schools, marketplaces, and wells that were 
built with American help or material. 

The school in the village of Khuong-Nhon, 
for instance, was blown up for the third 
time. Only one wall still stands, but the local 
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teacher, threatened with death if he con- 
tinued to teach, still conducts his classes, 
now in a temporary shelter. He has, how- 
ever, prudently moved out of the village to 
a home immediately adjacent to the Army 
installation. 

Often it is difficult to determine whether 
a particular officer is simply distorting the 
truth, or whether there is a simple lack of 
communication between the local Vietnamese 
Officials and their military counterparts. 
Dozens of new villages have sprung up in 
“pacified” areas as a result of VC harass- 
ment. The villagers, along with all their 
possessions, have been moved by the Army 
from VC-controlled areas and resettled where 
some degree of protection and control can 
be afforded. The local District Chief, his 
American advisor, and the Americal Division 
Commander insist that the moves were com- 
pletely voluntary. 

American soldiers in the process of mov- 
ing villagers from one area to another have 
strict orders not to take anyone against 
his will. Undoubtedly no one is lifted, kick- 
ing and screaming, into waiting trucks and 
helicopters. 

It is no easy task to get an opinion of 
American or GVN policies from local vil- 
lagers. They are frightened that anything 
they say will be reported to local officials and 
that reprisals will be taken against them. 
A direct question is doomed to a foggy an- 
swer. Through an interpreter, however, doz- 
ens of residents of the newly resettled vil- 
lages of Son-Tra and Khuong-Nhon ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with their new homes. 
Alternately they expressed the fact that they 
had moved voluntarily and they had been 
forced to move. In a sense, at least, both 
statements are simultaneously true. 

The villagers were told by the GVN that the 
territory in which they were living was to be 
declared a free-fire zone, and that they would 
be killed either by VC or friendly attacks if 
they did not move. Voluntarily, and to escape 
what must have sounded like imminent 
death, they moved. 

They are content in their new homes, or 
so they say. But the condition of the land 
makes that most unlikely. Khuong-Nhon is 
a village of sand, the land useless for any- 
thing but growing potatoes and miraculously 
a few tomatoes, squash, and tobacco. Rice 
will not grow. The farmers will readily admit 
that their old land was far superior, and 
some complain of the difficulty of making a 
living in their new homes. But asked if they 
are happy in the new location, they always 
answer a definite yes. 

The Army now finds itself doing a job for 
which it was not designed. It has become in 
many cases a servant to GVN policies, ex- 
pected to carry out those policies regardless 
of its own feelings on the subject. Aid is 
sporadic and dependent many times on the 
whims and interest of the particular Divi- 
sion Commander at the time. Communica- 
tion with the Vietnamese people is often 
non-existent, reports are glowingly optimis- 
tic, the results often non-apparent, With all 
these disadvantages, however, it is the Army 
which still stands as the only effective agency 
for the distribution of large-scale aid in the 
aftermath of the Tet offensive. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
57th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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The Census, Religion, and the Right of 
Privacy 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months I have received several inquiries 
relating to the proper scope of questions 
on the 1970 Decennial Census, with par- 
ticular emphasis on invasion of privacy 
and religious freedom. 

The Congress should address itself to 
the subject of protection of the right of 
privacy in the census as well as on other 
Government questionnaires. Failure to 
respond to the census questionnaire car- 
ries with it penalties of fines and im- 
prisonment. 

The appropriate committees of the 
Congress should not only review the 
propriety of the proposed 1970 census 
questionnaire form, but if necessary 
should enact legislation dividing the 
questionnaire into two categories—the 
first category to include questions on 
population, which would be mandatory, 
and the second a limited category of 
general questions, response to which 
would be optional. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of privacy is 
constitutionally protected. This right 
should not be tampered with, nor should 
this right be invaded and subject to the 
whims of those who draft questions for 
the census. Some of the questions pro- 
posed for the 1970 census constitute in- 
vasions of privacy and the response to 
such questions should be optional: 

“Do you share your shower?” 

“How many babies have you ever 
had?” 

“What is your rent?” 

These are questions of a personal na- 
ture and failure to answer them should 
not be punishable by fines and impris- 
onment. 

The very length of the 1970 census 
form—with more than 70 subject 
items—is an invasion of privacy. Many 
persons will have difficulty completing 
the form and many will fail to return the 
questionnaire. Such a situation will have 
a bearing on the accuracy of the census 
and may seriously affect statistics upon 
which to base Federal grant programs 
and congressional redistricting. That is 
why this subject deserves the attention 
of Congress. 

The difficulty in answering the census 
questionnaire will be even more ap- 
parent in low income and disadvantaged 
areas—the inner cities where statistics 
are most important. The very length and 
detail of the census will defeat its main 
purpose. 

As to the inquiries I have received 
about the possibility of the census in- 
cluding questions on religion, I had a 
conference with Dr. Conrad Taeuber, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Census, who informed me about the 
present policy on the subject. Dr. Taeuber 
said that the press release issued by the 
Department of Commerce on November 
16, 1966, states the present policy of the 
Census Bureau on the matter of asking 
questions about religion in the census. 
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For the information of my colleagues 
in the House, I am including in the 
Recorp the full text of the Department 
of Commerce press release of November 
16, 1966: 

Tue 1970 Census WILL Nor CONTAIN 
QUESTION ON RELIGION 

The 1970 Census of Population, following 
past precedents, will not include a question 
on religion, A. Ross Eckler, Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, announced today. 

The Bureau has been considering a num- 
ber of requests from individuals and orga- 
nizations which proposed that a question on 
religion be added to the nationwide census 
which is to be taken beginning in April 1970. 
The decision not to add this question is based 
on the fact that a substantial number of 
persons again expressed an extremely strong 
belief that asking such a question in the 
Decennial Population Census, in which re- 
plies are mandatory, would infringe upon the 
traditional separation of church and State. 

Persons who proposed the religious ques- 
tion stressed the importance of religion in 
many aspects of American life and called 
attention to the fact that such a question is 
included in a number of national censuses, 
including those of Canada and Australia. 
Similar reasons both for and against were 
presented during the planning of the Cen- 
suses of 1950 and 1960. 

The issues again were widely discussed at 
& series of public meetings held in all parts 
of the country and were also reviewed in re- 
cent hearings before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Since there appears to be no basic 
change in the nature of the arguments pro 
and con, there seems to be no reason to delay 
the decision. 

The Director of the Census called attention 
to the fact that some of the needs for data 
might sometime be met in a manner that is 
open to fewer objections, by including an in- 
quiry on religious affiliation or preference in 
one of the sample surveys conducted by the 
Census Bureau. In such a survey, response 
would be yoluntary. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also placing in 
the Record at this point an interesting 
speech delivered by Dr. Taeuber entitled 
“The Census and a Question on Religion” 
delivered at a conference sponsored by 
the Synagogue Council of America, the 
National Community Advisory Council, 
and the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, in New York City, 
October 23, 1967: 

THE CENSUS AND A QUESTION ON RELIGION 
(By Conrad Taeuber, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Census) 

The Constitution of the United States calls 
for an enumeration of the population to be 
taken within three years of the adoption of 
that instrument and within every subse- 
quent term of ten years. The initial count 
was required to show the respective numbers 
for apportionment of the representation in 
the House of Representatives. The totals were 
to be secured by “. . . adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons.” 

In taking the Census of 1790 it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to distinguish between slave 
and free persons. The Act providing for the 
census also required the Marshals to distin- 
guish the sex and color of free persons and to 
establish the number of free males 16 years 
of age and over. Presumably this latter provi- 
sion was intended to give a measure of the 
military and industrial strength of the coun- 
try. 


Some persons had that the count of 
the population should provide additional in- 
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formation which the newly independent 
country needed, but the final decision was 
to limit the enumeration to the subjects 
listed. 

In the debates on the inclusion of items 
in the census, which were not specifically 
required for the purposes of apportionment, 
James Madison dealt with a number of ob- 
jections, When it was observed that the addi- 
tional items might create alarm on the part 
of some persons who would be suspicious of 
the government’s intentions in this matter, 
Madison replied that he: .. thought it 
was more likely that the people would sup- 
pose the information was required for its 
true object, namely, to know in what propor- 
tion to distribute the benefits resulting from 
an efficient General Government,” 1 

In 1800, when the Congress was consider- 
ing the provisions for the Census of 1800, 
they received a memorial from the American 
Philosophical Society, signed by its presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson. By virtue of his posi- 
tion as Secretary of State, Jefferson had 
served as director of the Census of 1790. The 
memorial said that it considered the new 
census of the United States . . as offering 
an occasion of great value, and not otherwise 
to be obtained, of ascertaining sundry facts 
highly important to the society.“ The me- 
morial urged that the population be classi- 
fled to age for the purpose of cal- 
culating the duration of life, the chances of 
life, and the rate of increase in the popula- 
tion in the several age groups. 

They suggested that the age groups in- 
clude: “births, two, five, ten, sixteen, twenty- 
one, twenty-five years and every term of 5 
years thence to one hundred.” The popula- 
tion was also to be divided into native cit- 
izens, citizens of foreign births and aliens. 
In addition, they suggested that free male 
inhabitants of all ages be classified by occu- 
pation: “. . . under the following or such 
other descriptions as the greater wisdom of 
the legislature shall approve, to writ: Ist, 
men of the learned professions, including 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, those em- 
ployed in the fine arts, teachers and scribes 
in general; 2d, merchants and trades, in- 
cluding bankers, insurers, brokers, and 
dealers of every kind; 3d, marines; 4th, han- 
dicraftsmen; 5th, laborers in agriculture; 
6th, laborers of other descriptions; 7th, do- 
mestic servants; 8th, paupers; 9th, persons 
of no particular calling, living on their in- 
come; care being taken that every person be 
noted but once in the table, and that under 
the description to which he principally be- 
longs,” 3 

Another memorial, from the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences was signed by 
Timothy Dwight, its president. It stated: 
„ . that to present and future generations 
it will be highly gratifying to observe the 
progress of population in this country, and 
to be able to trace the proportion of its in- 
crease from native Americans and from for- 
eigners immigrating at successive periods; to 
observe the progress or decline of various 
occupations; the effects of population, 
luxury, mechanic arts, the cultivation of 
lands, and the of marshes on the 
health and longevity of the citizens of the 
United States. 

To accomplish these purposes they recom- 
mended that the next census should classify 
the population by age and sex, by whether 
born in this country or abroad, and by occu- 
pation, and that account be taken of the 
number of married persons and of unmarried 


Dorothy S. Thomas, Prefatory Note,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Volume 111, Number 3, June 22, 1967, p. 
134. 

Dorothy S. Thomas, Ibid., p. 183. 

Dorothy S. Thomas, Op. Cit., p. 133. 

*Carrol D. Wright and William C. Hunt, 
History and Growth of the United States 
Census, 1790-1890, Washington, D.C., 1900, 
p. 19. 
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persons above 30 years of age, and of widows 
and widowers. 

Apparently the Congress was not impressed 
with the need “to furnish a curious and 
useful document of the distribution of so- 
ciety in these States, and of the conditions 
and vocations of our fellow citizens 
There is no record of any discussion of these 
memorials in the Senate, The Census of 1800 
called for the same items of information 
as that of 1790, but it increased the age cate- 
gorles which were to be used and s 
that they were to be applied to free white 
males and females. 

Although the population items included in 
the Census of 1810 were to be the same as 
those in the Census of 1800, the Congress 
directed that there be a supplemental in- 
quiry which would give an. . . account of 
the several manufacturing establishments 
and manufacturers within their several dis- 
tricts, territories and divisions,” This inquiry 
was the forerunner of what today is a quin- 
quennial census of manufactures.® 

In subsequent years the Congress was more 
ready to secure needed information through 
the periodic enumeration of the population. 
The methods used changed and gradually 
evolved to those which are the hallmarks of 
a modern census. The subjects to be included 
changed from time to time, depending on 
the needs of the country. Some questions 
were added, others were dropped when the 
need no longer existed, when other sources 
of information became available, or when 
it had been ascertained that the census was 
not a suitable means of securing reliable 
information about a given topic. 

Other periodic censuses were added from 
time to time. The Quinquennial Census of 
Agriculture is the modern-day successor to 
some questions on agriculture which were 
first asked in connection with the Census of 
1840. A Census of Housing was instituted in 
1940 to be taken in conjunction with the 
Census of Population. A Quinquennial Cen- 
sus of Business is the present-day successor 
to a census first taken for 1929. A Quin- 
quennial Census of Governments is the 
modern version of a census which was begun 
in 1850. 

Among the other censuses are Irrigation 
and Drainage (taken every ten years with 
the Census of Agriculture), Mineral Indus- 
tries, and Transportation. 

The Bureau is directed to take each of 
these censuses. The Census Act lists one 
other census which is not required, but 
“may” be taken, namely the Census of 
Religious Bodies. From 1850 to 1890 the Bu- 
reau of the Census had asked in connection 
with the Census of Population for informa- 
tion concerning the recorded membership of 
local churches, value of edifices, and num- 
ber of clergymen. In 1906 it began the con- 
duct of a separate Census of Religious Bodies 
by means of a questionnaire which was 
mailed to the pastors and clerks of the par- 
ishes or congregations. This was repeated at 
10-year intervals through 1936. A similar 
census was begun in 1946 but the Congress 
denied the funds needed for its completion. 
The Administration did not request funds 
for such censuses in 1956 and 1966 and there 
was no Congressional drive to have such 
censuses taken.“ 

The Census of Religious Bodies did not 
supply information on the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the members of the 
several religious groups. Such information 
is considered important by a number of so- 
cial scientists, by representatives of some 
religious organizations and by other per- 
sons. Interested persons have for some time 


Carroll D. Wright and William O. Hunt, 
Op. Cit., p. 22. 

*Benson Y. Landis, “A Guide to the Liter- 
ature on Statistics of Religious Affiliation 
with References to Related Social Studies,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Volume 54, June 1959, pp. 335-357. 
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debated the relative merits of a Census of 
Religious Bodies as over against a question 
on religious affiliation or preference to be 
asked in the Census of Population. Late in 
the 1940's the Bureau received a number of 
suggestions that a question on religion be 
included in the 1950 Census. After some 
discussion the Acting Director of the Bu- 
reau issued an announcement stating that 
such a question would not be included. The 
statement said, in part: 

“It is our conclusion then that in view 
of the controversial nature of the question, 
the intense opposition to it in certain quar- 
ters, and the doubtful reliability of the in- 
formation collected, it therefore seems un- 
wise to jeopardize the success of the whole 
decennial census in order to obtain the ad- 
mittedly useful information on religious af- 
filiation. It seems that the issue can be faced 
more squarely in the proposed Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies for 1956, in which there is not 
the additional complication of a general cen- 
sus and in which at least some objective 
criteria of affiliation are possible.” 

Early in the 1950's, proponents of includ- 
ing such a question renewed their pleas. 
In 1956, the Director of the Bureau an- 
nounced that a question on religion was 
under consideration for the 1960 Census, and 
stated the conditions under which such a 
question might gain acceptance. It was hoped 
that the announcement would help bring the 
subject into wide public discussion. One con- 
crete proposal came in an editorial in the 
Catholic. magazine, America which recom- 
mended three questions: With what religion 
are you affiliated? Do you regularly attend 
church or synagogue? Do you believe in 
God? The last of these three was immediate- 
ly ruled out by the Bureau, as it had been 
when it was proposed prior to the 1950 Cen- 
sus. The second question was also ruled out 
as unsuited to a statistical inquiry such as 
a census. 

One element which entered into discus- 
sion was the fact that replies to census ques- 
tions are mandatory. It was suggested by 
some of the proponents of a question on reli- 
gion that this one should be exempted from 
the mandatory provisions in the belief that 
voluntary response to such a question would 
remove much of the objection which had 
been raised. Such an arrangement would 
have required Congressional action to amend 
the Census Law. The position of the Bureau 
of the Census was that having part of the 
census on a mandatory basis and another 
part on a voluntary basis would create ad- 
ministrative problems of so serious a nature 
that no such amendment should be sought. 
The Census of Population had been taken 
under laws which required respondents to 
give the information since 1790, and there 
were good reasons why such a requirement 
should be continued. 

That the public by and large was willing 
to reply to a question on religion on a volun- 
tary basis had been demonstrated in response 
to the question: What is your religion?— 
which had been included in the Current 
Population Survey in March 1957. This is a 
voluntary survey, which at that time in- 
volved about 35,000 households. There was 
almost no opposition to the question on the 
part of the respondents. This experience is 
consistent with that of private survey or- 
ganizations which have asked such a ques- 
tion on numerous occasions. Press reactions 
to the Bureau's survey were mixed, as were 
the reactions from spokesmen of interested 
organizations. 

Public discussion continued and by late 
1957 it seemed clear to the Director of the 
Census that it would not be feasible to in- 
clude a question on religion in the 1960 
Census. In December of that year an official 
announcement was issued stating that the 
1960 Census of Population would not include 
an inquiry on religion. 

The primary reason given was: “... (The) 
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recognition that at this time a considerable 
number of persons would be reluctant to 
answer such a question in the census where a 
reply is mandatory. Under the circumstances 
it was not believed that the value of the 
statistics based on the question would be 
great enough to justify overriding such an 
attitude. Cost factors also were a considera- 
tion.” 

When work began on the plans for the 
1970 Census, consideration was again given 
to the inclusion of a question on religion. 
Among the proponents was the Committee 
on Population Statistics of the Population 
Association of America. In transmitting its 
recommendations to the Bureau it reiterated 
the report of a task force of that Association, 
which had prepared its report in 1957. It 
had concluded in favor of such a question 
in terms of the research uses of the data. 
The statement cites the following: 

“Research uses of census data on religion. 
A census inquiry on religion would be of 
great value to social research. From a socio- 
logical viewpoint religion is perhaps the most 
significant social characteristic that is not 
now included in the census. 

“Thus, with reference to the major social 
groupings usually covered in sociological 
analysis, the census now includes informa- 
tion on the population of political divisions; 
the size and structure of the community; 
age and sex categories; marital and family 
status; racial and ethnic groups; educational 
achievement; occuptional and professional 
groups; and a whole range of materials on 
socio-economic status. The size and distribu- 
tion of political groups and political pref- 
erences are determinable from the elaborate 
machinery of registration and election. In 
this galaxy of information data on religious 
groupings are conspicuously absent. 

“Among the types of institutions that have 
indicated need for religious data for research 
and administrative purposes are the follow- 
ing: religious bodies; health and medical in- 
surance organizations; public health agen- 
cies; hospitals; charitable and other com- 
munity services; school authorities; admin- 
istrators of colleges and universities; metro- 
politan and city planning agencies; market- 
ing research, social survey, and public 
opinion polling agencies; and official com- 
missions on discrimination. 

“To give a specific illustration: Scientific 
data strongly suggest that there are marked 
variations in health and medical care with 
religio-cultural patterns of the population. 
It has been shown that there are variations 
in the frequency of cancer and of coronary 
disease among religio-cultural groups and 
that the frequency with which a doctor is 
consulted also varies among such groups. 

“Knowledge of the socio-religious char- 
acteristics of the population would con- 
tribute greatly to research in these areas. It 
would aid in the formulation of hypotheses 
concerning the etiology of disease and in dis- 
tinguishing between biological and environ- 
mental factors contributing to the produc- 
tion of diseabe. 

“There are parallel uses for religious data 
in many other fields. While it is impossible 
to forecast all of the myriad uses to which 
census data on religion might be put, the 
following may indicate some of the principal 
and more frequently expressed needs: 

“(a) Analysis of size and geographical dis- 
tribution of religious denominations, es- 
pecially with reference to such matters as 
the degree of ecological concentration. 

“(b) The study of differences in the char- 
acteristics of the population with respect to 
religion, in relation to occupation and eco- 
nomic level, years of schooling, racial and 
ethnic background, mobility, etc. 

“(c) Analysis of fertility by religion. The 
importance of religion as a factor affecting 
differences in fertility, and in social and psy- 
chological attitudes regarding family size, 
has been indicated in a number of recent 
important studies. 
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d) Provision of information for drawing 
sample areas in surveys in which the re- 
ligion dimension is important. The accuracy 
of many public opinion surveys and social 
surveys could be improved if better informa- 
tion on the size and distribution of religious 
denominations were available, 

“(e) Establishment of a base line for de- 
termining future changes in the size and 
geographical distribution of religious 
groups.” 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has been one of the strong advocates for a 
question on religion in the census. Its Gen- 
eral Secretary, Paul F. Tanner, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee in August 1966, said in 
part: 

“First, statistical information about reli- 
gious affiliation is helpful to both commercial 
enterprises and public and private welfare 
agencies in projecting services to the citi- 
zenry. As such this information would serve 
a valuable public purpose. 

“Second, a sense of the history of prepar- 
ing for the decennial census leads to the ex- 
pectation that there will again be a public 
discussion on the inclusion of a question on 
religion. It is my hope that these observa- 
tions will help to contribute to a reasonable 
discussion. 

“Many commercial and welfare interests 
can be served by statistics about religious 
affiliation. In industrial and commercial cir- 
cles it is well known that markets are in- 
fluenced by the religious affiliation of pro- 
spective customers. The construction indus- 
try is an obvious case in point. So too the 
advertising industry, food processors, and 
the media of communications. Market analy- 
ses in these and other areas would be more 
complete—and better suited to the needs of 
the citizenry—if they incorporated projec- 
tions based on statistics on religious affilia- 
tion. 

“In the field of welfare services religious 
organizations play a significant role. For ex- 
ample, they provide medical and health serv- 
ices in their hospitals, social work services to 
the indigent, special training for the re- 
tarded and handicapped, and general edu- 
cation to children at all levels of instruc- 
tion. These services benefit the common-weal 
and relieve public agencies of many burdens, 
but the significant factor here is that the 
existence of these services directly affect the 
welfare services of public agencies. It is by no 
means an uncommon practice at the present 
for civic administrators to obtain informa- 
tion about the plans and projections of 
church administrators. Consider particularly 
the construction and staffing of hospitals, as- 
sistance to the poor, marriage counseling, 
working with youth. A knowledge of the sery- 
ice rendered by religious agencies has 
resulted in better utilization of public 
resources. 

“The current War on Poverty is another 
example of public service. The presence of 
religious resources is directly related in the 
denominational character of the neighbor- 
hood. Yet, because these religious agencies 
serve the public at large, irrespective of reli- 
gious affiliation, public agencies are better 
enabled to direct their resources to other 
areas of need. 

“This pattern of coordination in long- 
established neighborhoods appears even more 
important in the ever burgeoning suburbs. 
Projections on the religious affiliation of the 
residents of these new communities will def- 
initely be indicators of the resources pri- 
vate agencies will provide to those commu- 
nities. It is a matter of common sense, as 
well as fiscal prudence, that realistic projec- 
tions of welfare services, public and private, 
will foster maximum utilizaiton of resources 
and more widespread benefits to the citizenry. 

“In effect, therefore, a census on religious 
affiliation has as its purpose the securing of 
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information that will benefit the people as 
a whole.” 

During early 1966 the Bureau held a series 
of meetings with users of census data 
throughout the country to discuss needs in 
connection with the 1970 Census and receive 
reactions to proposed new questions and 
tabulations. Members of the Bureau staff also 
participated in meetings with organizations 
which had an interest in the census. Con- 
sultations were held with regular and special 
advisory committees. Comments were received 
from many other sources, including editorial 
comment, resolutions of interested organiza- 
tions and letters from individuals. 

It became clear that while there was strong 
support, there was also strong opposition. 
Some religious organizations vigorously sup- 
ported the inclusion of such a question while 
others opposed it just as vigorously and still 
others were uncommitted. It was concluded 
that the question might jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the census. On November 16, 1966, the 
Director of the Bureau announced that the 
1970 Census will not include a question on 
religion. In this announcement, he pointed 
out that: 

“The Bureau has been considering a num- 
ber of requests from individuals and orga- 
nizations which proposed that a question on 
religion be added to the nationwide census 
which is to be taken beginning in April 1970. 
The decision not to add this question is based 
on the fact that a substantial number of 
persons again expressed an extremely strong 
belief that asking such a question in the 
Decennial Population Census, in which re- 
plies are mandatory, would infringe upon the 
traditional separation of church and state. 

“Persons who proposed the religious ques- 
tion stressed the importance of religion in 
many aspects of American life and called 
attention to the fact that such a question is 
included in a number of national censuses 
including those of Canada and Australia. 
Similar reasons both for and against were 
presented during the planning of the Cen- 
suses of 1950 and 1960.” 

Proponents of the question had argued 
that religious affiliation or preference is an 
important variable in explaining much of so- 
cial behavior. Recent studies of the fertility 
of American women, for example, had dem- 
onstrated a major relationship of religious 
affiliation and practice to fertility. The in- 
formation would be of value to religious 
leaders, sociologists, demographers, educa- 
tors, and historians, as well as other scholars 
and research workers. Recently enacted laws 
to assure equal opportunity for all specifi- 
cally mentioned religion, and information on 
this subject would be needed to measure how 
effectively the intent of these laws was being 
met. It was argued that religion is a signifi- 
cant characteristic of the population and 
that any meaningful descriptions of the 
population needs to include it. The informa- 
tion was needed for effective planning for 
educational, health, welfare and other com- 
munity services; it would be of value also to 
religious leaders, politicians and certain busi- 
ness groups. It was pointed out also that 
the question is asked in the censuses of many 
countries, including Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. Although technicians might de- 
bate the meaning to be given to the answers 
to the question: What is your religion?—the 
respondents apparently had no such difi- 
culty, The fact that in most instances the 
persons identifying themselves with a reli- 
gious group were more numerous than the 
claimed membership was not viewed as a 
serious limitation on the utility of the re- 
sulting data. 

Article VI of the Constitution, which pro- 
hibits the Congress from requiring a religious 
test as a qualification for any office on pub- 
lic trust under the United States, is not 
deemed relevant to the issue, for the informa- 
tion collected in a census cannot be used for 
or against the individual to whom it relates. 
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Similarly, the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution does not appear to apply, for it re- 
fers to the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, and makes 
no reference to the collection of information 
about religious preference or affiliation. 

The arguments against the inclusion of 
such a question revolved chiefiy around the 
apparent violation of the doctrine of the 
separation of church and state and the cor- 
related issue of the invasion of privacy. In a 
pamphlet issued by the Synagogue Council 
of America and the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council, the opposition 
was stated in the following terms: 

“(1) The asking of such questions by 
census takers would be in violation of the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of reli- 
gion. The United States Supreme Court has 
expressly declared that, under the freedom 
of religion provision of the Bill of Rights, no 
person may be compelled to profess a belief 
or disbelief in any religion. Persons ques- 
tioned by census takers are subject to con- 
viction and punishment as criminals if they 
refuse to answer. However, even if the ele- 
ment of compulsion be eliminated, we would 
regard the asking of questions about re- 
ligious affiliation or belief as violative of the 
Constitutional guaranty of religious freedom. 

“(2) The asking of such questions would 
violate the constitutional guaranty of the 
separation of church and state; for it would, 
in effect, make the federal government an 
agent of religious groups and employ govern- 
ment instrumentalities for church purposes. 

“(3) The asking of such questions would 
constitute an unwarranted infringement 
upon the privacy of Americans. In a totali- 
tarian society no interest of the people is 
deemed outside the jurisdiction and concern 
of the state. In a democracy on the other 
hand, the state has only such powers and 
such jurisdiction as are freely granted to it 
by the people; certain aspects of the people’s 
lives are held inviolable; chief among these 
is the relation of man to his Maker. In a 
democracy committed to the separation of 
church and state the religion of the people 
is not a proper subject of government 
inquiry. 

“(4) The asking of such questions would 
create a dangerous precedent, the conse- 
quences and implications of which cannot 
be anticipated. For 170 years our government 
has refrained from including questions con- 
cerning religion in the census. Abandonment 
of this tradition would inevitably lead to 
further encroachments upon the liberties of 
Americans.” 

At least one denomination has a doctrinal 
position against providing statistics about 
its members. Some opposition was based on 
the belief that the information would be 
of value primarily to religious organizations 
and would thus constitute improper use of 
government resources in behalf of religious 
organizations. 

Another line of argument which was in the 
background of some of the discussion related 
to the possibility of abuse of the confiden- 
tial nature of census returns. Although all in- 
dividual information in the census returns 
must be held in confidence, in accordance 
with the law, some critics have expressed the 
fear that under conditions of stress the law 
might be altered and the information on the 
religious affiliation or preference of individ- 
uals might be used to their detriment. The 
statement that such fears are unfounded 
and that the historical precedents from out- 
side the United States, which are cited, are 
not relevant has not been sufficient to dis- 
pose of this concern. 

So far as the 1970 Census is concerned, the 
issue is now closed. The need for the in- 
formation remains; the objections to having 
it collected in the Census of Population re- 
main. What further developments may come 
in relation to a later census cannot be fore- 
seen at this time, 
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Following the conference of October 
22 to 24, 1967, the Synagogue Council of 
America and the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council issued their 
statement on “Religion in the Federal 
Census,” the text of which follows: 


THE 1967 STATEMENT BY THE SYNAGOGUE 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON RELIGION IN THE FEDERAL CENSUS 


We are opposed to the inclusion in the 
federal census of any question regarding re- 
ligious affiliation or belief for the following 
reasons: ö 

(1) The asking of such questions by census 
takers would be in violation of the constitu- 
tional guaranty of freedom of religion. The 
United States Supreme Court has expressly 
declared that, under the freedom of religion 
provision of the Bill of Rights, no person may 
be compelled to profess a belief or disbelief 
in any religion. Persons questioned by census 
takers are subject to conviction and punish- 
ment as criminals if they refuse to answer. 
However, even if the element of compulsion 
be eliminated, we would regard the asking of 
questions about religious affiliation or belief 
as violative of the Constitutional guaranty 
of religious freedom. 

(2) The asking of such questions would 
violate the constitutional guaranty of the 
separation of church and state; for it would, 
in effect, make the federal government an 
agent of religious groups and employ govern- 
ment instrumentalities for church purposes, 

(3) The asking of such questions would 
constitute an unwarranted infringement 
upon the privacy of Americans. In a totali- 
tarian society no interest of the people is 
deemed outside the jurisdiction and concern 
of the state. In a democracy, on the other 
hand, the state has only such powers and 
such jurisdiction as are freely granted to it 
by the people; certain aspects of the people's 
lives are held inviolable; chief among these 
is the relation of man to his Maker, In a 
democracy committed to the separation of 
church and state the religion of the people is 
not a proper subject of government inquiry. 

(4) The asking of such questions would 
create a dangerous precedent, the conse- 
quences and implications of which cannot be 
anticipated. For 170 years our government 
has refrained from including questions con- 
cerning religion in the census, Abandon- 
ment of this tradition would inevitably lead 
to further encroachments upon the liberties 
of Americans. 


The subject of protection of the right 
to privacy includes the proper uses of in- 
formation properly gathered. It has been 
estimated that the data from census 
questionnaires is sold to Government 
agencies, private businesses, and anyone 
else who wishes to purchase the statistics 
for more than $24 million. If block-by- 
block information on housing and popu- 
lation characteristics is available, the 
question arises as to whether this infor- 
mation can be used to exploit the privacy 
of the individual. If ZIP codes are also 
included, it would seem relatively simple 
to pinpoint information to a particular 
household. This certainly was not the in- 
tent of Congress in authorizing the De- 
cennial Census and therefore the entire 
subject calls for reexamination. 

The inquiry and investigation into in- 
vasions of the “right of privacy” has cen- 
tered on such matters as wiretapping and 
electronic eavesdropping. The scope of 
the congressional investigation should 
be broadened and I urge my colleagues 
to support early hearings on the scope of 
the census and related “right of privacy” 
questions. 
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Imports Threaten Entire Textile Industry 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the need is 
urgent and imperative to extend the 
long-term textile agreement to cover 
imports of wool and manmade fibers, 
filaments, and filament yarn. 

The volume of woolen and manmade 
textile imports pouring into our country 
is threatening the entire textile complex 
and its 2,000,000 employees. 

The following is an excerpt from an 
article by Mr. Larston D. Farrar which 
appeared in the January issue of Textile 
Bulletin which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Congress and 
to the people of our country: 

Impact OF IMPORTS 


E. Fontaine Broun, president of the Man- 
Made Fiber Producers Association, testifying 
before the Tariff Commission in its investi- 
gation of the impact of imports on the tex- 
tile industry, made these seven points: 

Establishments producing man-made fib- 
ers are part of the textile industry complex, 
which is the subject of the investigation. To 
evaluate fully the impact of imports on 
the man-made fiber sector of the textile in- 
dustry, it is necessary to consider the man- 
made fiber content of both primary and sec- 
ondary products, So considered, it is evi- 
dent that imports of man-made fiber textile 
materials are now close to, or are destined to 
move above, the 10% level of market pene- 
tration in a relatively short time. 

The interchangeability of use of man- 
made with natural fibers on existing textile 
equipment throughout the world has made 
the textile markets of the world interde- 
pendent, from a fiber point of view. It is 
impossible to evaluate the impact of foreign 
trade developments upon the domestic in- 
dustry, or to achieve an adequate regulation 
of foreign trade in textiles, on a single fiber 
basis. It must be done on a multifiber basis. 

The world, and especially Japan and the 
less developed nations, have a rapidly rising 
capability to produce man-made fiber textile 
materials. This capacity is being used on an 
increasing basis to produce goods for export 
to the U.S. The attempted regulation of tex- 
tile imports on a single fiber (cotton) basis 
in the Long-Term Cotton Textile Arrange- 
ment has accelerated the shift by foreign 
producers from cotton to man-made fiber 
textile materials. 

Large increases in the new supply of man- 
made fiber textile materials from abroad 
threaten the economic stability of the man- 
made fiber textile industry of the U.S., and 
the jobs associated with that capacity. The 
tariff cuts to which the U.S. agreed in the 
Kennedy Round will worsen this threatening 
situation, 

Imports of man-made fiber textile mate- 
rials have risen more rapidly than the growth 
in the domestic market, to a level disruptive 
of the domestic textile market. At the same 
time, U.S. exports have declined in relation 
to imports. A serious erosion of the nation’s 
once major favorable trade balance in textile 
materials has taken place. 

Rising imports have caused economic in- 
jury to the man-made fiber producing sector 
of the U.S. textile industry, as shown by the 
idling of productive facilities, an absolute 
loss in employment, a drop in domestic prices, 
and a sharp drop in earnings. 

The use by other developed nations of 
quotas, frontier taxes, or antidumping meas- 
ures to control imports of man-made fiber 
textile materials from less developed nations, 
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and the combination of man-made fiber pro- 
ducers in Japan and Europe into production, 
marketing, and export cartels increase the 
threat of economic injury to the U.S. man- 
made fiber producing sector of the textile 
industry. This is especially critical in the 
research and development and capital invest- 
ment program, which has been the principal 
factor in the expansion of consumer demand 
for textiles and the strengthening of the 
economic activity of the U.S. textile industry. 


A Tribute to Senator Joseph S. Clark’s 
Labors 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. EILLBERG. Mr. Speaker, as con- 
scientious legislators, we labor long and 
diligently through the legislative proc- 
ess for legislation which we believe is 
good and necessary. The epitome of the 
diligent legislator who works hard for 
what he believes is right is the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, JOSEPH S. 
CLARK. For a long time now, Senator 
CLARK has sought realistic action on the 
disclosure of the private incomes of pub- 
lic servants. 

Senator CrarK’s long and arduous 
campaign has reached the first stage of 
fruition in the report of the Senate 
Ethics Committee. The Senator deserves 
recognition for his efforts, and recogni- 
tion is given in the March 18 issue of the 
Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
the opportunity of sharing in this ably 
written tribute, I insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, at this point, the 
story written by Lawrence M. O’Rourke, 
Washington correspondent of the Eve- 
ning Bulletin: 

How RICH?— SENATORS May OPEN THE Books 
(By Lawrence M. O’Rourke) 

Wasxuincton.—The U.S. Senate has started 
to clean its own house, and among those 
who can take credit for it are Senators 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa) and Clifford P. Case 
(R-NJ). 

When Clark several years ago started his 
campaign to require senators to disclose 
their financial holdings, few of his colleagues 
took kindly to it. 

For one thing, many senators are rich 
men by ordinary standards. Most of them 
have had successful careers in law or in- 
dustry before entering public life. In fact, 
the majority could not have entered public 
life without a substantial personal wealth to 
fall back on. 

Senators are like everybody else. They con- 
sider their personal wealth to be a private 
matter, not gossip for the neighbors. 

NOT LIKE EVERYBODY 

But senators are in at least one respect not 
like everybody. They have to vote each year 
on legislation costing more than $100 bil- 
lion. They are in a position to do favors, 
for the little constituent and the big con- 
tributors. 

It is because senators have the opportunity 
and bear the temptation to let private in- 
terest influence public decisions that they 
should be carefully watched. 

Clark argued from the beginning that 
while he was not accusing any senator of 
betraying the public trust, he thought sen- 
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ators could relieve themselves of that sus- 
picion by a voluntary disclosure of assets. 

Clark made his own holding public, and 
the voters discovered he was a millionaire. 

The voters also bestowed on Clark a sec- 
ond term in the Senate, perhaps demon- 
strating that disclosure of such facts not 
only does not hurt an honest politician, but 
can help him. 

Senator Case also found voluntary dis- 
closure to be a political asset. He has been 
able to challenge opponents to reveal their 
holdings, and Case has been the winner in 
those comparisons. 

When the scandal involving former Sen- 
ate Democratic Secretary Robert G. (Bobby) 
Baker erupted in 1964, Clark was given new 
ammunition. The Senate was badly embar- 
rassed by the Baker scandal. And it was hurt 
further by the forced investigation into the 
finances of Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D- 
Conn), who last year was censured for con- 
verting campaign contributions into per- 
sonal funds, 

Clark’s effort to add a disclosure amend- 
ment to the congressional reorganization bill 
last year was narrowly defeated. And the 
handwriting was on the wall. 

The Senate Ethics Committee, headed by 
Senator John Stennis (D-Miss.), began to 
work up a financial reporting system that 
could take the heat off the Senate by giving 
the public a peek at the wealth of individ- 
ual senators. 

The recommendations issued Friday by 
the committee do not go as far as Clark and 
Case might like, but they are progress. 

The committee recommended that each 
senator file for public inspection a statement 
listing political and other contributions and 
honorariums in excess of $300 for speeches, 
television appearances and so on. 


MORE DISCLOSURE 


Then each senator would file a secret re- 
port with the U.S. comptroller general in- 
cluding federal income tax returns, legal 
fees in excess of $1,000, corporate or profes- 
sional ties, property holdings worth over 
$10,000, interests in trusts, liabilities of 
$10,000 or more, and the source and value 
of each gift. 

Senator John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), a 
committee member, said the recommenda- 
tions were not broad enough. He said he 
favored public disclosure of financial in- 
terests and the amount of public funds nec- 
essary for the expenses of operating sen- 
ators’ offices. 

Stennis said the committee sought “to 
achieve a reasonable balance between re- 
specting the privacy of the individual and 
compelling a wholesale disclosure of all 
private interests.” 

It appears certain that the recommenda- 
tions will become part of the Senate rules. 
Reasonable efforts to make the rules stronger, 
perhaps along the lines of full public dis- 
closure advocated by Clark, should be sup- 
ported. 

The more the public knows about its sen- 
ators, the more likely will there be support 
and acceptance of the collective Judgment 
of Congress. 


Fireman’s Prayer 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
March 16, it was my privilege to attend 
the annual All-Faith Communion Break- 
fast of the Williston Park Fire Depart- 
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ment. At this wonderful gathering I was 
presented with a copy of the “Fireman’s 
Prayer” and I feel it is a message my 
colleagues would appreciate and I com- 
mend it to their attention: 
FIREMAN’S PRAYER 
When I am called to duty, God, 
Wherever flames may rage; 
Give me strength to save some life 
What so ever be its age. 


Help me embrace a little child 
Before it is too late: 

Or save an older person from 
The Horror of that fate. 


Enable me to be alert 
And hear the weakest shout, 
And quickly and efficiently, 
Put the fire out. 


I want to fill my calling and 
To give the best of me; 

To guard my every neighbor and 
Protect his property. 


And if according to Your will 
I have to lose my life, 

Please bless with Your protecting hand, 
My children and my wife. 


To Honor Dr. Enrico Fermi 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation will mark the 15th anniversary 
next year of the death of Dr. Enrico 
Fermi. Dr. Fermi is widely remembered 
as one of the fathers of our atomic age, 
and as a man whose great love for his 
adopted United States was reciprocated 
by all Americans who knew him. 

Today, I rise to honor the memory of 
this Nobel laureate by introducing a 
resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to issue an Enrico Fermi com- 
memorative stamp. 

Dr. Fermi was born in Rome, Italy, in 
1901. He taught physics at the Universi- 
ties of Florence and Rome, where his re- 
searches in nuclear physics were of crit- 
ical importance in the later development 
of American nuclear fission capabilities. 
Dr. Fermi received the Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1938, and in the same year, he 
fied Fascist tyranny by coming to the 
United States. 

From 1939 to 1945, Dr. Fermi taught 
physics at Columbia University, and it 
was at this time that he was centrally 
involved in the Chicago project that de- 
veloped the first self-substaining nuclear 
reactor. 

Throughout his life, Dr. Fermi exem- 
plified the best in the scientific and hu- 
manistic traditions of Western civiliza- 
tion. His unique contributions to this Na- 
tion, and to the world, were recognized by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
when he was honored by its first special 
award, now known as the Fermi Award. 

Mr. Speaker, it is thus most fitting for 
us to honor the achievements of this 
great scientist, whom we are all proud 
to call an American, by passing the reso- 
lution which I am introducing today. 
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Xavier University Marks 50th Anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, recently, the 
Reverend Gintautas Sabataitis, SJ., 
Xavier University, delivered a moving ad- 
dress marking the 50th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence, and noted the 
significance of that event for us today. 
For the information of my colleagues, the 
following transcript of his address and 
an article from the February 22, 1968, 
Catholic Telegraph, are included in the 
RECORD. 

LITHUANIA AND THE GLOBAL THREAT 
TO FREEDOM 
(Address delivered at the special program to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 
restoration of Lithuania’s independence in 

Dayton, Ohio, by the Reverend Gintautas 

Sabataitis, S.J., Xavier University, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio) 

On February 16, 1918, when on the East, 
the Marxist revolutionary marches were ac- 
companying the disintegration of the Czarist 
empire, and on the West, Germany lay pros- 
trate in defeat at the hands of allies, the 
small, but brave Lithuanian nation set as its 
goal the restoration of its national sover- 
eignty and complete independence. It was not 
an easy task, since hundred and twenty years 
of Russian oppression had strongly weakened 
the national fiber. Yet the Lithuanians rallied 
to the spirit of the past, when Lithuania, in 
the 13th century united as a nation, 
stretched its greatness through three centu- 
ries and an area that encompassed all the 
lands between the Baltic and the Black Seas. 
Today we honor that moment of Lithuania’s 
national greatness, pay tribute to the courage 
of those who died for it, and show our respect 
to the national heroes who grasped at liberty 
as the most treasured possession. 


Yet, is this moment to be only sentimen- 


tal, commemorative and rather insignificant 
in this age of the future when dozens of na- 
tions have sprouted up throughout the 
world? The achievement of Lithuania’s In- 
dependence of 50 years ago has a great signi- 
ficance for us today. It is very relevant for us 
today because the process of realizing liberty 
and independence is not over. As many na- 
tions rose to national maturity through the 
achievement of the national independence 
since the turn of this century, with a similar 
swiftness the Communist revolution has 
been seeking to dominate, enslave and de- 
stroy entire nations. If this century is 
marked by the end of colonialism giving rise 
to the independence of many sovereign na- 
tions, this century is more characteristic by 
the enslavement of significantly greater 
numbers of world’s sovereign nations. If any 
historical fact has clearly emerged during 
the past fifty years, it is the sad and lament- 
able fact that the Communist forces have 
spread throughout the entire globe in quest 
of oppression, terror and death. This struggle 
continues today in Lithuania, who is a clear 
victim of Soviet tyranny. And she has been 
for the past twenty four years. Our late 
President Kennedy had once said: “We shall 
never be afraid to negotiate, but we will 
never negotiate out of fear.” I ask you today: 
What good will have the Communists shown 
in Lithuania? How can negotiations be 
meaningful with them, when they broke 
every treaty that they signed and violated 
every commitment that they have made! We, 
free citizens, Lithuanian Americans, are 
challenging today the Soviet Union to give 
back to Lithuania its most precious gift of 
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freedom, liberty and national independence, 
Let this be the test of their good will! Our 
voice today should be: “Let the millions on 
the Baltic Shores in Eastern Europe go 
free!” Let them show a sign of humanity by 

tting thousands of forcefully separated 
families for more than quarter of a century 
be united. 

Let us face the struggle in which we as 
Americans are engaged in today. If we pour 
billions of dollars every year in South-East 
Asia and expose more than 500,000 of our best 
American youth to the brutal danger of 
violent death in South-Vietnam, then I say 
that our struggle is greater than we realize. 
Every graduate school will face during the 
next year the loss of some of its best stu- 
dents because they will be drafted into the 
Armed Forces. Is this sacrifice necessary? Let 
us look at what enemy we are facing and let 
us be realistic about the global threat to free- 
dom that Communism poses all over the 
world, Do we remember those tense moments 
when Russia was stock-piling interconti- 
nental missiles in Cuba, only ninety miles 
away from our shores, Suppose that President 
Kennedy was not able to force Khrushchev to 
withdraw them. Suppose Russia had started 
to bombard our cities in the South and had 
invaded our shores. Would we not fight back 
with all that we have at our disposal. Then, 
how can we be silent when Soviet Russia has 
not only occupied but has oppressed Lithu- 
ania for 24 consecutive years. Let Fulbrights, 
and McCarthys and Kennedys put themselves 
in the place of tens of thousands of Lithu- 
anians who were deported to Siberia simply 
because they loved freedom. Let these mis- 
guided pseudo-intellectuals find out what it 
means to be Catholic and free in South 
Vietnam. 

What we are fighting today is what this 
country fought almost two centuries ago, 
when it declared its Independence from Great 
Britain. We are fighting for the survival of 
freedom. The threat is global. If you feel this 
threat is meaningless then put yourself in the 
place of a 19-year-old American College stu- 
dent a few miles away from the DMZ, whose 
leg was blasted off by communist mortar fire. 
No one has all the answers, but the threat is 
clear. We need a spirit of calmness, of sta- 
bility and of a strong sense of purpose. There 
is no room in such times for extremism or 
witch-hunting. Let us support, therefore, 
our President in his determination to defend 
freedom from the enemy who has avowed to 
subvert it. Let us not give up the conviction 
that freedom is precious, for if the Commu- 
nists would succeed in eradicating the notion 
of freedom from our own convictions, then 
their victory would be complete. 

We, Lithuanian Americans, have a mission 
today. We must contribute our knowledge 
and experience about Communism to the 
calm, reasonable and wise decision of our 
government. Many of us can be living wit- 
nesses to the evil intent and destructive 
power of Communism. 

Let us not give up hope today that Lith- 
uania will be free. Let us not abandon any 
nation whose liberty is threatened by in- 
sidious subversion, guerrilla infiltration and 
all-out invasion, whether it will be elsewhere 
or in our own hemisphere. If we compro- 
mise with liberty elsewhere, it will engulf us 
eventually at home. Let us ask the Almighty 
to give us guidance, wisdom and strength and 
trust in his power. 


[From the Catholic Telegraph, Feb. 22, 1968] 


FREEDOM From TYRANNY STILL LITHUANIAN 
Goa 

U.S. Lithuanian Catholics were called on to 
help build unity in this country and to com- 
bat world Communism at ceremonies last 
week on the Xavier university campus mark- 
ing the 50th anniversary of Lithuania's 
independence. 

Speaker was Father Gintautas Sabataitis, 
S.J., of Xavier, who is director of the Lithu- 
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anian Information center, Chicago. He gave 
the sermon at a Mass celebrated for Lithu- 
ania by the Very Rev. Paul L. O'Connor, 
president of Xavier. 

“The wisdom which we acquired from 
being the victims of wars and bombings must 
be contributed creatively to the better solu- 
tion of our problems in the strained fiber of 
American society,” Father Sabataitis told the 
congregation. 

“We pledge today, with the blessing of the 
Almighty, to devote our best efforts to over- 
throw the already too long Communist op- 
pression,” he said. “Let us be convinced that 
Lithuania shall be free again. But let us also 
speak out to the conscience of the free world 
for those of our brethren who are oppressed 
and who cannot even speak of liberty.” 

“We must use all our resources and powers 
to make better the society in which we live 
today,” he continued. “Our inherited Lith- 
uanian culture is not limited to the yearly 
exhibitions of national customs and cos- 
tumes on nationality days ... We shall give 
the best account of our Lithuanian heritage 
when we shall direct our creative efforts to- 
ward solving the mysteries of tomorrow . . . 
We must be a constructive and powerful force 
in our society, building rather than destroy- 
ing). & 

“Many of us have known Communism by 
living under it and tasting its tyrannous 
oppression,” he said. “We can understand the 
tens of thousands of South Vietnamese who 
are the victims of guerrilla warfare, insidious 
subversion and direct aggression by the Com- 
munists . . . If we will be silent, then the 
very bones of millions of the victims of Com- 
munism will speak out.“ 

“We offer our prayer to the Almighty,” he 
said, “that Lithuania may be free again, that 
we may invest our Lithuanian heritage to 
serve the needs of a better tomorrow, and 
that we use our knowledge and experience of 
Communism to build a stronger and better 
America, that she will continue to be a con- 
stant hope for those who wish to be free and 
a vital inspiration for the oppressed.” 


A New Status Quo in the Middle East 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
dramatic events of the last few weeks in 
Vietnam and here at home ought not 
blind us to the continuing crisis in the 
Middle East. Almost a full year has 
passed since the start of the series of 
events that culminated in the 6-day war. 
Real peace there seems not one bit nearer 
than it was last June. 

It appears increasingly clear that a 
dangerous stalemate has arisen in the 
Middle East to replace the one that 
existed prior to last June. I fear that this 
stalemate is every bit as prone to violent 
upset as was the previous one. In any 
case, we must try to understand the full 
implications of the new stalemate now 
apparent in the Middle East. 

An article in the current issue of Com- 
mentary by Prof. Shlomo Avineri of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem is a 
splendid effort in this direction. Profes- 
sor Avineri, senior lecturer at the Hebrew 
University and currently teaching polit- 
ical theory at Yale University, makes an 
incisive and lucid argument for the new- 
ness of things in the Middle East. His 
article, titled “The New Status Quo” is 
one of the most persuasive pieces of in- 
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formed scholarship that I have yet seen 
about the Middle East. 
His article follows: 


THe New Stratus Quo 


(By Shlomo Avineri, senior lecturer in po- 
litical theory at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. Author of the book “The Social 
and Political Thought of Karl Marx,” which 
will be published this spring by Cambridge 
University Press) 

Most of Israelis were proved wrong by the 
Six-Day War. They had been wrong before 
the war, when most of them minimized the 
dangers of escalation; and now, nine months 
later, those among them who thought in 
June that victory would have the effect of 
establishing, once and for all, a lasting peace 
in the Middle East, have been proved wrong 
again. In each case, a closer acquaintance 
with the realities of political power in the 
Arab world might have prevented a good deal 
of frustration. 

Prior to the rapid political deterioration, 
and the equally rapid military escalation of 
late May and early June 1967, most Israeli 
observers were convinced that although the 
basic tensions of the Israeli-Arab conflict 
were far from having been resolved, a more 
or less dependable, long-term stalemate had 
emerged in the Middle East. Ever since the 
Sinai campaign of 1956, according to these 
observers, an undeclared, pragmatic normal- 
ization had set in, as a result not of nego- 
tiations and treaties but of mutual recog- 
nition based on a balance of terror similar to 
the one prevailing between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The Syrians, of course 
represented a constant irritant, utterly un- 
predictable and fundamentally bellicose, but 
all the other Arab states bordering on Israel 
had behaved since 1956 according to what 
seemed an intelligible pattern—one, more- 
over, that was aimed at avoiding a head-on 
collision with Israel. Lebanon was the quiet- 
est of all, never having been keen on radical 
politics. King Hussein of Jordan, well aware 
that any eruption of pan-Arabism might cost 
him his throne, had jailed Syrian-trained 
anti-Israeli terrorists, outlawed Ahmed Shu- 
keiry’s Palestine Liberation Organization, 
and, by avoiding friction along the border 
with Israel, was trying to consolidate his 
precarious hold on the West Bank and inte- 
grate the two disparate halves of his king- 
dom into one nation. In Tunisia, President 
Bourguiba had survived his call for realism 
and moderation in dealing with Israel. Even 
Nasser was slowly and astutely changing his 
order of priorities in an effort to curb both 
the Syrians and the radicals: while Radio 
Cairo exhorted the Arabs to unite and re- 
form in order to push the Jews into the sea, 
relaxed Nasserologists in Jerusalem were pa- 
tiently pointing out that such rhetoric 
should not be interpreted as a call to a Holy 
War against Israel; rather, it represented a 
shrewdly calculated act of statesmanship on 
the part of Nasser, who, it was argued, was 
shifting his position toward a greater con- 
centration on internal issues and was not 
about to plunge into precipitate foreign ad- 
ventures. Most Israelis, then, felt that even 
though the day was still distant on which 
swords could be beaten into ploughshares, the 
Arab world nevertheless was slowly, pain- 
fully beginning to recognize Israel as a fact 
of life. Israeli politicians and intellectuals, 
journalists and military men, seemed to agree 
that a precarious yet long-term, non-violent 
coexistence was slowly emerging.* 


It should, however, be pointed out that 
at least one prominent Israeli never believed 
in the ultimate deterrent value of the bal- 
ance of terror in the Middle East: this was 
Moshe Dayan. Years ago Dayan argued that 
Nasser might unpredictably close the Gulf of 
Aqaba at any time; confronted with such a 
situation, the UN would utterly fail and 
Israel would be left totally exposed. The 
events of May 1967 proved Dayan right in this 
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And then suddenly, toward the end of May 
1967, everything collapsed, and within a fort- 
night the Middle East was plunged into the 
third Arab-Israel war in two decades. What 
went wrong? 

So many instant histories of the Six-Day 
War have already been written that it would 
be unprofitable now to make yet another 
attempt to sum up the reasons for the break- 
down. But there is one element that should 
be pointed out, precisely because it is unique 
to the Middle Eastern situation and has 
sometimes been overlooked in discussions of 
policy decisions: the independent force of 
rhetoric in the Arab world. Nasser, it is true, 
played a very cautious political game in his 
relations with Israel in the period from 
1956 to 1967, but his caution was unaccom- 
panied by any diminution in the violence of 
his anti-Israel rhetoric; and it seems that 
when the chips were down, the Arab world 
was found lacking in the internal societal 
mechanisms necessary to prevent the take- 
over of politics by rhetorical outbursts. If, 
for instance, Nasser’s demand for the with- 
drawal of the UN Emergency Force was aimed 
at bluffing his way out of a difficult situa- 
tion, then it can also be argued that when 
the move misfired, Nasser was trapped by his 
own strategy, and by the rhetorical sub- 
stance of what passes for politics in the Arab 
world. 

Israeli spokesmen have found it useful to 
cite the wild statements of Ahmed Shukeiry 
as indicating the basic mood of the Arab 
leaders vis-a-vis Israel. This, to be sure, is an 
obvious oversimplification; under normal cir- 
cumstances, leaders like Hussein and Nasser 
would be astute enough to ignore the rhet- 
oric of genocide preached by Shukeiry. 
When, for example, Shukeiry was quoted be- 
fore the war as saying that, “When the Arabs 
take Israel, the surviving Jews will be helped 
to return to their native countries; but I 
figure there will be very few survivors,” most 
Arab leaders understood that such talk only 
bolstered Israel's case before world opinion; 
it is for this reason, indeed, that Shukeiry 
has been recently replaced by the more soft- 
spoken Hammuda (a man whose final goal, 
however, is not much different from his 
predecessor’s). Yet during the crisis, when 
moderation in word and deed might have 
been most helpful to their cause, none of the 
Arab leaders found it practical, or possible, 
to stop Shukeiry. And whereas Shukeiry’s 
tiny Palestine Liberation Army hardly con- 
stituted a threat to Israel, his rhetoric be- 
came a threat to the whole Arab world, for 
nobody was able to stand up to him, stop 
him, shut him up, or shut him in, As tempers 
began to rise, one feat of rhetoric followed 
another; pro-Western Jordan became as bel- 
ligerent in egging Nasser on as “leftist” Syria; 
nobody was able to preyent Shukeiry from 
granting TV interviews in which he invited 
all concerned to be his guests for coffee “next 
week in Tel Aviv.” Under this kind of stress, 
the distinction between “moderate” and 
“radical” Arab ts evaporated (as 
Cecil Hourani pointed out in his thoughtful 
essay, An Arab Speaks to the Arab World,” 
reprinted in the November 1967 Encounter). 
One of the tragic consequences of this may 
be that in the future, few Israelis will lend 
credence to any moderate Arab stance—mod. 
eration has proved to be a fair-weather phe- 
nomenon. One should not overlook the fact 
that during the crisis of May-June 1967 there 
was not a single voice in the Arab world 
calling for moderation, not a single leader 
or intellectual was heard urging the Arabs 
not to upset the precarious equilibrium. 

To take but one example: whatever his 
other virtues, King Hussein certainly did not 


diagnosis; the prescience of his political in- 
sight, as well as his moderation in dealing 
with the occupied areas after the war, may 
help to explain why Dayan is now receiving 
support in Israel from people who haye never 
been his traditional admirers. 
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act as that moderate voice during the crisis; 
it was, indeed, Radio Amman that castigated 
Nasser for hiding comfortably behind the UN 
Emergency Force. Since the war, to be sure, 
Hussein has been quite successful in present- 
ing a favorable image to the West. Neverthe- 
less, the paradox still remains: of the three 
Arab countries directly involved in the war, 
Jordan was the only one that started an 
unequivocal assault on Israeli territory—and 
this, despite repeated Israeli assurances that 
the Jewish State was not seeking a quarrel 
with Jordan. 

There is, thus, very little evidence to sus- 
tain the view now prevalent in the West that 
those Arab governments whose posture is 
fairly pro-Western will also act in a more 
“reasonable” or “moderate” manner when it 
comes to negotiating a settlement with Israel. 
Certainly the history of the last nineteen 
years will not support such a view. For the 
truth of the matter is that the Middle East 
conflict has never, despite all appearances, 
been polarized on a _  pro-Western/pro- 
Communist axis. In fact, in the war of 1948 
all the Arab governments then attacking 
Israel (Egypt, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria) were 
“pro-Western,” their armies trained by the 
British and the French and in one case also 
commanded by British officers. 

Unfortunately, it is precisely the attempt 
to comprehend Arab political realities in 
terms of the Western historical experience— 
or in terms of current American ideology— 
that leads so many observers astray. All in all, 
it is as ridiculous for State Department of- 
ficials to talk about a constitutional mon- 
archy in Jordan as it is for the New Left to 
enthuse over the “socialism” of the Syrian 
military regime. Spokesmen for both these 
viewpoints rely on a romantic Western tradi- 
tion of wishful thinking, each person finding 
what he is looking for in order to sustain his 
belief in the universalizing capacities of his 
own ideology. Both propaganda and incom- 
prehension gave rise to such contradictory 
and simultaneous descriptions of Nasser’s 
regime, for example, as a quasi-Fascist dic- 
tatorship, a socialist system, and a “modern- 
izing” state. Only a handful of observers have 
suggested that the sort of military govern- 
ment now prevailing in Egypt, Syria, and 
Iraq (and indirectly also in Jordan, through 
Hussein’s ultimate reliance on the Arab 
Legion) has very little to do either with 
Fascism or progressive modernization but 
may rather represent simply the traditional 
form of government common to the Arab 
world until the end of World War I, when 
the British and French imposed parlia- 
mentarianism on the territories that had 
fallen to their mandate. 

Under the Mameluks in Egypt, under the 
Ottomans in the rest of the Middle East, 
Arabs have been ruled for centuries by mili- 
tary governments; civil administration in 
these countries has traditionally been han- 
dled by just one department of what was es- 
sentially the military establishment of a 
conquering power. This sort of government, 
in fact, may be more familiar, more autoch- 
thonous, and hence more legitimate, pres- 
tigious, and functional within the traditions 
of Arab society than any other model—hbe it 
democratic or Communist—imported from 
Europe. And though it would be simple- 
minded to dimiss Nasser as nothing but a 
latter-day Mameluk, there is little doubt that 
what makes his form of government so ac- 
ceptable to the vast majority of Egyptians 
is neither its military prestige nor its sup- 
posed administrative efficiency; rather, it is 
simply that form of government which is 
most familiar to Arab society and which op- 
erates within accepted historical traditions. 
After a short and inglorious interlude of 
foreign parliamentarianism, Arab society may 
again be discovering its true identity. This 
has very little to do with modernization: 
paradoxically, the most “modern” Arab state 
is the feudal oil emirate of Kuwait; anyone, 
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on the other hand, who has seen the incred- 
ibly plush luxury of the Syrian officers’ 
Club at Kuneitra, together with the hovels 
for enlisted men which stand next to it, 
would be hard put to explain the sincerity of 
the socialist rhetoric issuing from the Syrian 
government, or—for that matter—the rele- 
vance of its efforts at modernization. 

The traditional, reactionary structure of 
Arab society has remained unaffected by the 
successive political upheavals that have 
taken place in the Arab countries; the same 
Arab social class which today sends its sons 
to the officers’ corps in Syria and Egypt did 
so under Farouk in Egypt and the old politi- 
cians in Syria. Algeria is an exception to this 
rule, both because the ruthlessness of direct 
French rule had the effect of pulverizing the 
old Arab social order and because of the Alge- 
rians were after all the only Arabs who really 
fought for their independence and achieved 
it by a revolutionary struggle; hence their 
army represents the toughness of a revolu- 
tionary mystique and not the routine soft- 
job elitism of all other Arab armies. Curious 
as it may seem, Algeria and Israel represent 
the only two revolutionary societies in the 
Arab-Israeli orbit. 

But if Arabs have historically identified 
with military forms of government, they have 
paid a stiff price through their inability to 
react on an adequate level to political crises 
and international conflicts. For the fact is 
that in the modern world the traditional 
Arab form of government is totally irrelevant. 
Nor can the Arab malaise be traced back to 
the trauma of European imperialism on which 
most Arab intellectuals blame their social 
and political ills. In harsh truth, it was not 
the British and French who in most cases put 
an end to any purely Arab form of self- 
government in the Middle East. For at least 
six centuries prior to European penetration, 
the Arabs were ruled not by themselves but 
by a variety of nomadic military conquerors 
whose adherence to the Islamic religion made 
it easier to gloss over their foreignness. The 
Arabs were ruled by Seljuks and Ottomans, 
by Tartars and Mameluks; their commercial 
classes over the centuries consisted of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews. The basic malaise of 
Arab society has been its inability to evolve 
an overall social structure—the precondition 
of national identity. Their failure in the con- 
frontation with Israel is thus not to be 
blamed merely on poor leadership or on de- 
fective policies: it is a failure that goes deep 
into their history. In the same way that 
Zionism, as a movement of national and so- 
cial revolution, began with a critique not of 
Gentile society but of the lopsided nature of 
the Jewish social structure in Eastern Europe, 
so a parallel Arab renaissance may have to be 
predicated upon a prior rejection of some of 
the traits which have become associated with 
the traditional Arab consciousness. There is, 
however, very little evidence that such a 


All this leaves Israel with a terrible di- 
lemma. Many Israelis are experiencing severe 
frustration over the fact that despite the 
Arab military defeat the old political leaders, 
who were responsible for plunging the Arabs 
into their present catastrophe, still enjoy 
popularity and general esteem. That is, no 
rethinking of any kind seems to be going on 
in the Arab world, and the consequence may 
be yet another calamity when Arab leadership 
is again overtaken by its own rhetoric. But 
while everyone is now discussing the possibil- 
ities of peace, or negotiations, or non-nego- 
tiations, in the Middle East, and in Israel 
hairsplitting arguments are to be heard con- 
cerning the nature of the future negotiated 
boundaries of Israel, it may very well turn 
out that future developments will not depend 
at all on the outcome of an agreed-upon 
solution. Now, after the war, everyone is a 
rationalist; everyone expects that the due 
process of international relations will bring 
about the preferred result of negotiated set- 
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tlement. But unless something very extraor- 
dinary happens in the near future—unless, 
that is, the Arab governments show them- 
selves prepared to undergo the agony of re- 
thinking their relation to Israel—there seems 
little chance that any Arab government will 
negotiate. As for Israel, her insistence on ne- 
gotiations is not a mere formalistic pedantry, 
but is predicated upon what seems, under 
the circumstances, a reasonable assumption— 
that only an arrangement publicly acknowl- 
edged by the Arabs will be worth more than 
the paper on which it was written. 

But if this is the case, and if the chances 
for negotiations are slim, Israel will be faced 
with the task of settling the future of the 
newly acquired territories by herself; and 
this is a responsibility for which she may not 
be as fully prepared as she was for war. It 
may be, in other words, that the future 
boundaries of the Middle East will be de- 
termined not by any conscious decision, but 
rather will develop as a consequence of drift, 
of force des choses, in a manner similar to 
the post-1945 partition of Germany, which 
did not come about as the consequence of an 
intended policy but which was a necessity 
imposed on all concerned by a common in- 
ability to achieve a negotiated settlement. 
One does not have to be excessively cynical 
to remark that the unnatural status quo in 
Germany has proved to be more durable than 
all the Wilsonian rhetoric of the Versailles 
Treaty. Similarly, in the absence of a for- 
mal peace treaty, the present cease-fire lines 
in the Middle East may—frightening as it 
may sound even to most Israelis—solidify 
into semi-permanent borders. In that even- 
tuality, political philosophers would be hard- 
pressed to differentiate between the legiti- 
macy of such boundaries and that of the 
old 1949 armistice lines, which became 
solidified in precisely the same way and re- 
mained so for nineteen years. In the ab- 
sence of a negotiated settlement, the status 
quo becomes the only tangible reality im- 
posed on victors and vanquished alike, some- 
times to their mutual detriment. 

The old Israel, the Israel of pre-June 1967, 
is, in a way, a thing of the past. Jerusalem 
isa case in point: it has been “reunited,” but 
it is also a very different city now, with a 
mixed Jewish-Arab population. Christmas 
this year in Jerusalem became a reality for 
the first time to Israeli children, who for the 
most part were used to thinking of this holi- 
day in connection with some distant and 
unpleasant memories their parents had 
brought over with them from Eastern Eu- 
rope. Israeli officials and intellectuals are 
already diligently learning Arabic, in order 
to deal with a social reality radically differ- 
ent from the one they had all come to re- 
gard as the norm. Even the Jerusalem Ortho- 
dox understand that along with the Wailing 
Wall they have also become the recipients 
of a rather more ambiguous blessing: public 
transport in East Jerusalem on the Sabbath. 
All in all, the Israelis have made a remark- 
able adjustment, but even this is perhaps 
not so surprising as might at first appear. 
It is true that traditional Zionism was wont 
to underestimate the political significance of 
the existence of an Arab population in Pales- 
tine, and the Arabs have a valid claim when 
they suggest that some Zionists preferred to 
pretend that there were no Arabs in Pales- 
tine, or that ultimately these Arabs would 
not represent a problem. Yet despite all this, 
Zionism never envisaged a Jewish state which 
would not include a sizable Arab population 
among its citizens. After all, the UN parti- 
tion resolution of 1947 assumed that about 
45 per cent of the inhabitants of the pro- 
jected Jewish state would be Arabs; it was 
only after the Arab attacks in 1947 and 1948 
that Israel was left with a state with only a 
marginal Arab population, Now the chal- 
lenge of living with Arab neighbors within 
the frontiers of Israel has become relevant 


again. 
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The state of Israel, as it emerged through 
the force des choses of the 1949 armistice 
lines, had learned to live with many anoma- 
lies, to internalize and rationalize them. For 
nineteen years Israelis considered it a per- 
fectly normal and permanent state of affairs 
that their capital should be a city divided 
in half, linked to the rest of the country 
by a single narrow winding highway, right 
under the nose of Jordanian artillery, and 
that a strip of land ten miles wide should 
constitute their major industrial and popu- 
lation center. The Six-Day War has done 
away with the claustrophobia of the old bor- 
ders; it has also bequeathed a legacy of new 
perspectives which may prove to be as much 
of a trial as the old anomalies. 

In 1948, the Arab countries tried to frus- 
trate a UN compromise resolution calling for 
the establishment of a Jewish state in a part 
of Palestine. As a consequence of the war of 
1967, all of Mandatory Palestine is now in 
Israeli hands, and most of the 1948 refugees 
are now under Israeli jurisdiction. The 
Israeli-Arab confrontation may now revert to 
what it was originally, before the other Arab 
states intervened in 1948: a confrontation 
between Jews and Arabs in Palestine. The 
issue then will be whether Jews and Arabs 
can evolve some kind of coexistence within 
the country which both consider to be theirs. 
Israel has a duty to prove her readiness both 
to acknowledge and to fulfill the legitimate 
claims of the 1948 refugees for rehabilitation; 
the Arab governments are no longer in a 
position to veto such a possible accommoda- 
tion, and Israel’s sincerity in the matter is 
hence about to be severely tested. But the 
major consequence of the 1967 war may 
transcend even this, in that the final out- 
come may be a country very different from 
the bi-national state so naively advocated by 
some Western observers. Whenever two peo- 
ples are at each other's throat, one always 
hears it advocated that they be thrown to- 
gether into one body, of course with due con- 
stitutional guarantees; the catastrophic out- 
come of such naive solutions has recently 
been all too tragically illustrated in Nigeria 
and Cyprus. But the new reality, though 
miles away from the chimeras of such well- 
intentioned but hardly well-informed pre- 
scriptions, may nevertheless have the effect 
of localizing the central issues involved, and 
thus of neutralizing some of the thornier 
aspects of the Israeli-Arab conflict. As such, 
Israel will then have little to quarrel over 
with the Arab countries surrounding her. 
That she is now in control of all of Palestine 
and of the majority of Palestinian Arabs is 
as much of a shock to Israel as it is to the 
Arabs. What must be realized is that six 
days in June of 1967 have changed the politi- 
cal realities in the Middle East as radically as 
the six years of World War II changed 
Europe. Unfortunately, few seem to realize 
this; because of the swiftness of events, 
consciousness, on all sides, lags far behind 
the facts. 

What, then, of the future? Israel has to 
guard t a position of romantic chau- 
vinism (a position, incidentally, which was 
recently repudiated by a most impressive 
statement signed by outstanding figures in 
the academic community here). What is 
more important, Israel has to face a reality 
which is so incongruous as to require com- 
pletely new political and social vistas. It is 
not generosity that Israel needs, but a com- 
bination of hardheaded realism with a tol- 
erance for different customs and cultures, 
political astuteness coupled with a readiness 
on the part of Israelis—as much as on the 
part of the Arabs—to do away with some of 
the sacred cows of the immediate past: a 
recognition that not all the idiosyncracies of 
the last nineteen years are to be taken as 
universal criteria or eternal verities. All this 
will be tough going, on both sides, but there 
is nothing in Zionist ideology—or in Arab 
history—to prevent the emergence of a solu- 
tion within the new realities. It will soon be 
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a year since the war, yet few have recognized 
how fundamentally the Middle East has 
changed. All of us go on looking for solu- 
tions, hoping for negotiations to begin, for 
a rational pattern to emerge, openly arrived 
at by reasonable and soft-spoken diplomats. 
Few seem to realize that the new reality is 
already being formed by day-to-day decisions. 
Awakening from the euphoria of victory and 
the humiliation of defeat will be a slow and 
painful process, for the Israelis no less than 
for the Arabs. Yet the process has already 
begun, and its development must be closely 
watched. 


The State Department Fumbles Again on 
Greece 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in this morning’s New York Times calls 
attention to the “unseemly haste” with 
which the United States has responded 
in a friendly manner to the announced 
September 1 referendum on a new con- 
stitution for Greece. 

The editorial, highly critical of our 
Government’s seeming willingness to 
provide the undemocratic military re- 
gime in Athens with “prestige and re- 
spectability,” follows: 


APPEASING THE GREEK JUNTA 


Greece’s military junta had barely an- 
nounced plans for a Sept. 1 referendum on 
a new Constitution when Washington volun- 
teered an official “welcome” for this news. 
We are further pleased,” said the State De- 
partment, “to note that comments from the 
Greek people and the press on the draft of 
the constitution are being encouraged.” 

Washington neglected to point out that 
“debate” on the constitution will be carried 
on under conditions of marital law and that 
general press censorship will be lifted only 
for comments on the draft. With consider- 
able courage, the leaders of Greece’s two 
strongest democratic parties, George Papan- 
dreou and Panayotis Canellopoulos, have 
spoken openly in Athens against the whole 
bizarre procedure. 

Nor did the State Department say any- 
thing about the content of the draft, much 
less indicate what it would take to assure 
the United States that the projected “re- 
turn to constitutional rule” was more than 
an exercise for consolidating the colonels in 
power. 

This blessing, bestowed with such un- 
seemly haste, is simply the latest in a series 
of moves that point to one conclusion: Wash- 
ington has decided to do everything it can 
to provide the Athens junta with the prestige 
and respectability it has hungered after since 
its putsch of last April. 

The reasons given for this course are 
drearily familiar: The United States cannot 
risk a vacuum on NATO's southern flank at 
a time of expanding Soviet influence in the 
Mediterranean; the colonels are a fact of life 
and Washington will get more moderate per- 
formance out of them by displays of friend- 
ship than by maintaining correct but cool 
relations, 

It is questionable, however, whether the 
Greek armed forces, purged of more than 200 
experienced officers, could fill any meaningful 
NATO role. And it is ridiculous to argue that 
the United States needs the colonels more 
than the colonels need the United States. 

To go along with the fiction that the 
colonels intend to restore democratic consti- 
tutional government is to fly in the face of 
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impressive testimony from Greek democratic 
leaders. These leaders may differ on many 
things, but they agree that resistance to mili- 
tary dictatorship is inevitable in Greece. 

The United States will be risking not only 
its reputation and goodwill but an element 
of its long-run security if it becomes in- 
volved in the unsavory business of helping 
to maintain that dictatorship in power. 


We Need Debate, Not Just Oratory 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the publishers and editors 
of Newsday for their courageous policy 
of addressing themselves to those issues 
and events uppermost in the minds of 
most Americans. The editorial of Mon- 
day, March 18, is another example of 
this kind of honest journalism and I 
commend it to my colleagues, as follows: 

We NEED A DEBATE, Nor Just ORATORY 


The 1968 presidential campaign is building 
up a head of steam, Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
(D-N.Y.) has decided to run against Presi- 
dent Johnson for the Democratic nomina- 
tion; Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) is al- 
ready in the race, thanks to his remarkable 
New Hampshire showing; and Gov. Rocke- 
feller is debating whether to oppose Richard 
M. Nixon for the Republican nomination. 

So far, most of the campaign discussion has 

centered on the Vietnam war, the inconclu- 
sive nature of which worries Americans re- 
gardless of party. While Vietnam is the major 
problem facing the nation, there are many 
other subjects that must be discussed by po- 
tential candidates if the party conventions— 
and later the electorate—are to have a clear 
understanding of each man’s position and 
program. 
America is faced with a vast number of 
difficult problems. Campaign bombast and 
oratory designed to win votes by playing on 
passions will do no service to the nation. 
Thoughtful and informative discussions on 
the issues can help rally the nation to the 
challenges which confront us. And, of course, 
the President himself must take part. He 
cannot wrap himself in the mantle of his 
office and stand to one side. 

What are the issues that require serious 
and rational discussions? 

First, of course, the war. U.S. battle deaths 
have reached the 20,000 mark and Vietnam 
has become the fourth bloodiest conflict in 
U.S. history. How are we to resolve Vietnam: 
by escalation, by de-escalation, by withdrawal 
to enclaves, or by a total pullout? It is not 
enough for any candidate to say “Let’s nego- 
tiate.” Everyone, including the President, 
wants to do that, but Hanoi does not. The 
candidates must provide specific alternatives 
and possible solutions, not just vague prom- 
ises. 

RACIAL CHALLENGE 

Second, the problem of dealing with racial 
unrest. How is the richest nation in the 
world to eliminate the festering pockets of 
poverty in its ghetto communities? How is 
the country to provide equal opportunity 
and a decent life for the poor of whatever 
color? What needs to be done? How much 
can we afford to do? How quickly can we do 
it? 

Third, the problem of erime. Month by 
month the statistics show a national growth 
in crime. Citizens demand safety on the 
streets and in their homes. How can protec- 
tion be provided? How does crime prevention 
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mesh with the rebuilding of the slums where 
so much crime is spawned? 

Fourth, strikes. Labor-management dis- 
putes have reached a point of no return. 
The giants of industry and labor test each 
other while the public suffers. Work stop- 
pages have cpilled over into the area of gov- 
ernment employes, from teachers to garbage 
men. There is, of course, an answer. News- 
day and former State Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel I Rosenman have pointed the way 
by recommending the creation of labor courts 
to hand down binding solutions in cases 
involving the public interest. Now it is up 
to the candidates to discuss this problem 
and take a stand on the problem of strikes. 

Fifth, youth’s desire and drive to par- 
ticipate in public affairs, Today's young peo- 
ple are the best educated and most knowl- 
edgeable youngsters in American history, but 
they require guidance and preparation to 
help them share fully in the great chal- 
lenges of the day. How to give them this 
special type of guidance and how to give 
them a meaningful role in our society repre- 
sents a challenge to all candidates, 

Sixth, the preservation of our environ- 
ment—the protection of air, water and open 
space; the creation of adequate sewage and 
waste disposal facilities; the improvement 
of rapid transit and highway transit; the 
enhancement of the quality of education. 
To what degree can we meet these rising 
expectations? How will we be able to pay for 
these demands? 

Seventh, the maintenance of the nation’s 
financial integrity. The gold stampede has 
given the dollar a rude shock. Our spending 
by far exceeds our income. The fiscal sta- 
bility of America must be preserved. But 
how? By tax increases? By spending cuts? 
By the creation of priorities? 

These are the issues for which answers 
are needed. The candidates for President 
must provide the answers. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1968 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to call to the attention of Members of the 
House the following speech entitled 
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“Freedom's Challenge.“ This speech, pre- 
pared and delivered by William Joseph 
Nadeau, “A” Company, ist Special 
Forces, Group, Abn, APO San Francisco 
96331, son of M. Sgt. Conrad Joseph Na- 
deau, U.S. Army, presently stationed at 
Fort Bunkner, Okinawa, and a resident 
of my congressional district, was the win- 
ning entry from Connecticut in the Voice 
of Democracy contest sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and its Ladies Auxiliary. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
with this young man relative to his inter- 
est in being appointed to a service acad- 
emy. It is Eeartening to see a young 
man with such deep insight into the 
problems confronting our Nation desire 
to serve his country. I am pleased that 
he has received a nomination to the U.S. 
Naval Academy through Senator Dopp 
and has also been authorized to take the 
examination to qualify for a presidential 
appointment to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy. 

Let me take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its Ladies Auxil- 
iary for its outstanding service to our 
Nation through its sponsorship of the 
Voice of Democracy contest. This pro- 
gram encourages young Americans to 
learn about their Government and in- 
spires them to exercise their rights and 
responsibilities within its framework. 
The speech follows: 

Freepom’s CHALLENGE 

As a citizen of a democratic nation, I have 
inherited the liberty to determine the course 
of my own actions, which are subject to 
restrictions that are the same for all and 
are as few and liberal as the public safety 
permits. Thus I have the obligation to en- 
sure the survival of this system as the major 
factor in this world. I owe allegiance to this 
form of government and am entitled to pro- 
tection by this same government. In this 
modern democratic state, personal liberty 
exists as a recognition of the right of each 
individual, within limits, to do what he 
pleases without the constraint of his fellows, 
to go where he pleases, to work at whatever 
trade he pleases, and to own whatever prop- 
erty he can purchase. Restrictions on the 
individual by the state should not be more 
oppressive than necessity demands, 
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It is being realized that the modern nation 
demands citizens who understand peoples 
and cultures in every part of the world. It is 
my duty as a citizen of the United States 
to appreciate better the role of the American 
system in the international scene, and in 
order to gain such knowledge, I need to study 
other governments and varying economic 
systems, other societies, past and present, 
and the relationship between man and his 
environment. 

It is my responsibility to add to the lib- 
erty, prestige, prosperity, and power of my 
nation. I have a deep sense of belonging to 
my nation and a desire to contribute to its 
welfare. My loyalty to the nation is exceeded 
only by my loyalty to God and my parents. 
I have a pride in its achievements, a belief 
in its excellence, and a respect for its supe- 
riority over all other nations. I am to under- 
stand the ties which hold our great nation 
together: political, racial, religious, cultural 
(including language), and historical. I must 
have the determination to work with my fel- 
low citizens toward the betterment of my 
country. 

My involvement in the affairs of the Union 
is needed to form a more useful federal gov- 
ernment, My participation can be realized by 
different acts such as voting and presenting 
my ideas on matters that pertain to the 
country as well as to myself to the proper 
government officials. These men always wel- 
come constructive criticism. 

I strongly feel that one of my major du- 
ties as a citizen is to attempt to find out all 
that is possible about our federal govern- 
ment: how it functions, its benefits to me, 
and what I can do to make it a more effective 
body. Its effectiveness depends upon the po- 
litical intelligence of its citizens. If I am 
ignorant about the affairs of the nation, I 
am not contributing anything towards the 
welfare of my nation, thus I am a useless 
and weak point in the proper functioning 
of the nation. 

Voting for or against any measure, law, or 
the election of a person to office is not only 
a right and a privilege but also a duty. As a 
citizen, I must never let my emotions inter- 
fere with my selection. I must consider all 
candidates and issues carefully and deliber- 
ately before making my decision. And most 
important, I must believe that my decision 
is correct. 

In conclusion, the freedoms that I have 
inherited through citizenship are too valu- 
able to be neglected, so it is my duty to par- 
ticipate to the fullest of my capabilities 
whenever possible, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


In the day when I cried to Thee, Thou 
didst answer me and didst increase the 
strength of my soul.—Psalm 138: 3. 

Eternal God, our Father, who art the 
God and Father of us all, grant that by 
the tides of Thy spirit we may be lifted 
into the blessed assurance that Thou 
art with us, that Thy grace is sufficient 
for every need and that by Thy living 
presence in our hearts we may meet our 
responsibilities with patience, manage 
our moods with creative faith, and mas- 
ter our temptations with confident 
strength. 

Make us ever sensitive to the needs 
of our people and ready to dedicate our- 
selves to worthy endeavors that minis- 
ter to the welfare of our Nation. 

Bless those who struggle for freedom 


across our world. Crown their efforts with 
resounding success that all men every- 
where may ultimately be free. 

In the spirit of Him who sets men free 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on March 18, 1968, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 14743. An act to eliminate the re- 


serve requirements for Federal Reserve notes 
and for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 1890. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ROADS, COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS, TO SIT TODAY DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Roads of the Committee 
on Public Works may sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


VIETNAM WAR POLICIES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s Washington newspapers carried 
stories of the sponsorship of a resolution 
seeking an inquiry and review of Viet- 
nam war policies, stating that this res- 
olution now has 140 House sponsors, and 
the comments of some on the radio and 
television have indicated it appeared to 
be an expression of no confidence inso- 
far as the Chief Executive is concerned. 

It appears to me even more reason- 
able, as an interpretation, that this is an 
expression of no confidence in the exist- 
ing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which have a continuing 
responsibility to review our policies with 
regard to Vietnam. 

It seems to me much more an expres- 
sion of no confidence in our Appropria- 
tions Committee, and in our Armed 
Services Committee, and Foreign Affairs 
Committee—all of whom are charged 
with the responsibility of continual re- 
view. 

It seems to me that if folks really want 
to bring this matter out in the House, 
they could introduce a resolution for the 
repeal of the Tonkin Bay resolution and 
in that way put themselves on record as 
to just where they stand with regard to 
our policies in Vietnam. That would cer- 
tainly give us a direct issue and a posi- 
tion with regard to the war that would 
be debatable. As it is, this list of Mem- 
bers, most of whom are members of the 
other party, appears to me to contain 
just about as many hawks as it contains 
doves and certainly does not reflect a 
clear line of thinking with regard to 
what our policy should be. 

Finally, it seems even more noteworthy 
that a much greater number of House 
Members refused to sponsor the resolu- 
tion—by more than 2 to 1—than we 
find identified as sponsors. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. PHILIP R. 
LEE TO COORDINATE HEALTH 
AGENCIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
health needs of our society becoming a 
major national concern, the announced 
appointment of Dr. Philip R. Lee to coor- 
dinate the health agencies of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is most welcome. 

Acting Secretary Cohen has picked a 
man who is equal to the job. As a former 
medical practitioner, he is sensitive to 
the needs of individual patients. As a 
member of a group practice clinic, he 
has had experience in this promising ap- 
proach to the delivery of health care. 
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His personal interest in both preven- 
tive and curative medicine gives him a 
broad outlook on health. Appointments 
as Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Director of Health Services in the Agency 
for International Development have 
been a testing ground for his competence 
to deal with his new assignment. 

The task that Dr. Lee has before him 
is of national significance. The health 
needs of our society should be one of 
our prime concerns. The proposed reor- 
ganization and appointment of Dr. Lee is 
an important step in meeting those 
needs. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
announcements flying around, people 
announcing and announcing that they 
are going to announce, it is hard to get a 
day to announce. I am a delegate to the 
Democratic convention, and I expect to 
support the President. However, if some- 
thing unforeseen should arise that he 
would not be a candidate, I want here- 
by to announce that I am a candidate. 

I do this, Mr. Speaker, so the Demo- 
cratic Party and the people will have a 
choice instead of a double echo. I have 
a great deal of modesty about this, but 
with all due modesty I think I can safe- 
ly say I would make a better candidate 
than either McCartHy or KENNEDY— 
Bossy, that is—and certainly would 
make a better President than either one 
of them. 

I just want to announce now that there 
is about 5 percent of the vote that some 
people seem to be seeking that I do not 
seek. They are the hippies, the dropouts 
copouts, bums, crumbs, beatniks, draft- 
dodgers, and card burners. 


AGED, BLIND, AND DISABLED UNDER 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SHOULD RE- 
CEIVE FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join ranks with the gentleman 
from California, Congressman PHILLIP 
Burton, and 24 cosponsors of the bill to 
provide benefits for those recipients of 
public assistance who were short- 
changed when the social security legis- 
lation was passed last year. Under the 
bill which I will introduce tomorrow, 
provision is made for recipients of pub- 
lic assistance—the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled—who also receive some social se- 
curity benefits. The law presently gives 
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the States the option of letting the re- 
cipients keep the social security increase 
or deducting a dollar-for-dollar amount 
from their public assistance checks. It so 
happens that most States are taking the 
benefit of this option and making the 
deduction. As a consequence, these aged, 
blind, and disabled individuals who need 
an increased benefit are being denied 
under the present law. 

Also, the legislation passed last year 
did not provide any increase for public 
assistance recipients having no other in- 
come. They number approximately 
1,195,000. 

Under my bill, these persons will re- 
ceive an additional $7.50 per month, a 
mere $90 a year, but even that would be 
a help. 

Throughout my years in Congress I 
have been a consistent supporter of leg- 
islation to provide adequate benefits for 
our senior citizens and those disabled, 
and it is my hope that early considera- 
tion will be given to this most needed and 
just legislation. 


FRANCE SHOULD PAY ITS WORLD 
WAR I DEBT OF $6,800,000,000 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the current gold crisis and De Gaulle’s 
relentless attacks upon our gold position 
it is of great urgency that this body 
and the Ways and Means Committee im- 
plement the requests of more than 170 
Members who have cosponsored resolu- 
tions to have France pay its World War 
I debt of $6,800,000,000. These resolutions 
comprise 40 percent of the House mem- 
bership. Certainly this should give the 
House Ways and Means Committee a 
clear indication of strong feelings of this 
body and the American people. As each 
day passes we read more and more of 
the rantings of the modern Midas, De 
Gaulle, as he continues to spearhead at- 
tacks on the economic system of this Na- 
tion and the world. I call upon those of 
my colleagues who have not yet indicat- 
ed their support of this measure to look 
at the avalanche of thousands of pieces 
of mail received daily from every corner 
of our fair land. Surely as Americans are 
asked daily to reach down deeper and 
deeper to pay their due a way can be 
found to make others respond to that 
which is due to us. 


ACTION ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last 24 hours the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the country have received 
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the news that the House Committee on 
Rules has decided to defer action on the 
civil rights bill until April 9. I have not 
as yet seen it communicated or reported 
that in the event anyone feels that it 
would be advisable to have this bill go 
to a conference and be acted on prior to 
that date, the Democratic leadership of 
the House, the distinguished Speaker 
and the majority leader, and certainly 
the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee could this very afternoon re- 
quest permission to have the civil rights 
bill sent to conference so that the issues 
between the House and the Senate could 
be considered. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, may I add 
that also a majority of the members of 
the Committee on Rules could get to- 
gether and immediately report the res- 
olution out, which is already before the 
committee. Then we could vote it up or 
down within a matter of days. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is, of course, also correct. 
However, the alternative course I men- 
tioned is easily accomplished. 

Also, it seems to me that, in view of 
all this outpouring of support for Presi- 
dent Johnson, which we have heard dur- 
ing the last 2 days, as Member after 
Member came into the well and said 
he stood behind the President—we 
should remember that President John- 
son has asked for legislation dealing with 
civil rights. The Senate has passed a bill 
and requested a conference. I would urge 
those Members, who have been in the 
well day after day expressing their sup- 
port of the President, to communicate 
with the Democratic leadership and the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and see if the House and the Senate can- 
not move ahead with a conference on 
civil rights. We need not wait until April 
9, unless that is the Speaker’s wish. If 
a compromise cannot be worked out in 
conference, then since the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee controls the 
situation, he could come back to the 
House, and the House could still vote the 
Senate bill up or down before the April 
9 date. 

It seems to me this is an important 
point, and I would hope the Democratic 
leadership would reconsider their deci- 
sion. They are in the driver’s seat. If 
they would act now a conference could 
be called tomorrow and we could get on 
with the work of the Congress. Clearly 
it is the majority’s decision. 


ACTION ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow will mark exactly 1 
week since the civil rights bill passed the 
other body. I remind the House that the 
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bill could be in conference right now, at 
this very minute. I do not consider this 
beyond the realm of possibility—that the 
conference might have been concluded 
and we might today be voting on the civil 
rights bill for 1968 if the move had been 
promptly made, as the gentleman from 
Illinois suggested, to send it to confer- 
ence. 

I, for one, want to say to this House 
I think time is of the essence, and I am 
prepared to vote today to send that bill 
to conference, if action is truly desired, 
before April 9, because I believe we 
should have a civil rights bill in 1968, 
and I think we can and will have a better 
bill than passed the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I think if we have only 
a decent respect for the legislative proc- 
ess and if we are not trying to abort 
that process, but if we have a decent 
respect for it and do not play politics, 
but try to get the best civil rights bill 
out on this floor as soon as we can, I 
think we can then pass the civil rights 
bill, and I would support it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the first 
place, talking about what we might do 
or what we might have done, we might 
have had a couple of votes on the Rules 
Committee on the Republican side to 
have sent this resolution to the House so 
the House could work its will. 

No procedure, I might advise my good 
friend and my able friend, has been rec- 
ommended; no procedure has been un- 
dertaken that aborts the legislative proc- 
ess. All that has been done is in line and 
strictly in accordance with the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the distinguished majority 
leader, I do not think there is anything 
wrong with letting a committee of this 
House hold a few days of hearings on 
what is and rightfully should be con- 
sidered one of the important pieces of 
legislation this Congress will pass upon. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. I believe it was under- 
stood we had hoped the Committee on 
Rules would hold hearings. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. It is my 
understanding that the committee will 
proceed promptly to hold those hearings. 

I repeat, if there is this overwhelming 
desire to get this bill out of the way be- 
fore the 10th of April, when I believe it 
would normally come before the House 
under the procedure decided upon yes- 
terday, I for one am willing to support a 
motion today to send it to conference in 
the hope that the conferees would agree 
on a bill and bring it back here before 
this Congress recesses for the Easter 
holiday. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION A 
NATIONAL IMPERATIVE 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that H.R. 2516, the civil rights 
bill as passed by the Senate, should be 
strongly supported on the merits. Open 
housing legislation is a national impera- 
tive which has been deferred too long. 

Twenty-one States have fair housing 
legislation. New York, for one, has much 
broader language than is in the Senate 
bill. 

It seems to me that we should not for- 
get that this Nation has before it the 
report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. The need, as 
pointed out in the report, is dramatic, 
and has not been met in an adequate 
fashion. Parliamentary maneuvers which 
could send the bill to conference could 
represent serious delay, a possible fili- 
buster—imperiling if not defeating the 
bill. Let us be clear that reporting the 
bill to conference could result in its not 
seeing the light of day in this session. 

I would urgently hope that the Rules 
Committee would in its wisdom report a 
resolution at an early date and that the 
full membership of the House would have 
an opportunity to vote on a bill, one of 
the most important before this Congress 
in a generation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RULES COM- 
MITTEE MEMBERS 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I should just 
like to concur in the statements made by 
the two gentlemen from Illinois. Cer- 
tainly this is a matter of great impor- 
tance and of real interest to the Nation. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Rules 
Committee has been requested by the 
leadership of this House to act in a very 
unusual way on this bill. Members of this 
House have not had an opportunity to 
work their will on the amendments 
placed in this bill by the Senate. We 
are a deliberative body, and certainly 
members of the Rules Committee are 
supposed to act responsibly. It was ac- 
knowledged on the floor the other day by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
that he himself did not know all of the 
intricacies contained in the civil rights 
bills considered by his committee. Cer- 
tainly, as a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I do not at this time know all of 
the intricacies contained in this legis- 
lation. 

I know the Members of this House 
would not want me, as a member of the 
Rules Committee, to vote to report out 
a rule asking them to vote up or down 
a piece of legislation with which they 
are not familiar. 

It is important that this House act 
responsibly on all legislation. Under the 
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regular procedure this bill would go to 
conference. It should not now be in the 
Rules Committee with the Democratic 
leadership seeking a special rule, it 
should be in a conference committee 
where the differences can be solved. 

Certainly I agree with the statements 
made by the gentleman from Illinois that 
it is incumbent upon the Democratic 
leadership of this House, not the Re- 
publican minority, to send this bill to 
conference. 

I notice the very able gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, on the floor and he would 
be the one under normal procedures to 
request that this bill be sent to confer- 
ence. I would be pleased to yield to him 
at this time if he would like to make such 
a motion to send this bill to conference. 

Apparently, he does not want to use 
this time and this opportunity to do this, 
Mr. Speaker, so I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


STRONG ACTION NEEDED ON 
THE “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
some time since a naval vessel of the 
United States was seized on the high seas 
by Communist North Korea. There were 
many calls from Members of both bodies 
of the Congress for prompt and effective 
action. The United States has been 
patient. We have asked the Soviet Union 
to intercede and received a diplomatic 
slap in the face for a reply. We have been 
to the United Nations and many fine 
speeches have resulted. Certain air re- 
servists have been called to active duty 
in dramatic fashion. But I still ask, Mr. 
President, what has been done for the 
safety and the lives of the men on the 
Pueblo? Our ship still sits in Wonsan 
Harbor. 

There is further the larger question of 
“freedom of the seas.” A 1965 State De- 
partment publication says this on that 
subject: 

All water beyond the outer limit of the 
territorial sea qualifies as high seas. Here 
stretch the vast ocean areas of the world, 
void of sovereignty and subject to the doc- 
trine known as Freedom of the Seas. 


Now in the last year we have seen a 
growing number of incidents on the high 
seas, all concocted by the Communists to 
restrict our right to use that freedom. 
Soviet ships have harassed our naval 
maneuvers, and even had a collision with 
one of our ships off Japan. We cannot let 
this trend continue. 

Historically, this Pueblo incident is 
more serious than those that occurred in 
1812. There the British only stopped our 
ships and seized presumed deserters. 
Again, even in the Mason and Slidell 
incident of the Civil War, only individ- 
uals were seized, not the entire ship and 
certainly not a ship flying a naval ensign. 
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America has listened and waited, Mr. 
President. Effective action is overdue. 


REVIEW OF BASIC POLICY IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] very kindly called attention to the 
resolution which 139—and it is now 
140—Members of this House have co- 
sponsored calling for a review of basic 
policy in Vietnam. In his remarks he 
suggested that this implied criticism of 
the Congress and its committees. 

Anytime a proposal is made for action 
I suppose there is some implied criticism 
that inaction is therefore occurring. Such 
is certainly the case here; but I would 
like to point out that if there is a meas- 
ure of criticism in this proposal it is more 
directed against the Congress for inac- 
tion than against the President for what 
he has proceeded with. I feel that under 
article I of the Constitution Congress 
does indeed have grave responsibilities. 
The warmaking clause and the require- 
ment that the Congress alone can pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Army 
and Navy and the requirement that the 
Congress alone can provide for the reg- 
ulation of the military services places 
upon this body as well as the other body 
a grave responsibility. 

In view of the fact that there is such 
wide discord and dissatisfaction with the 
progress of the present policy, I feel it is 
high time that the Congress because of 
its constitutional responsibilities finally 
do what it should have done a long time 
ago. 


OPEN HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hosue 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is my second 1-minute speech. The 
last one was on an appeal that we try 
not to be partisan about the question of 
riots. This one is only to set the record 
straight as to what happened in the 
Committee on Rules yesterday. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I have no criticism of anyone 
who voted to delay action on the civil 
rights bill. 

However, the fact of the matter is that 
the motion which I made but which was 
defeated by a substitute—had it passed, 
and come to the floor of the House, would 
have provided an opportunity to the 
Members of the House to do exactly what 
they pleased in this matter. 

I say this because if the majority of 
the Members of the House did not ap- 
prove of that resolution which provided 
for accepting the Senate amendments 
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and thereby sending the civil rights bill 
to the President of the United States, all 
they had to do was to vote down the pre- 
vious question, and having voted down 
the previous question, substitute their 
will. And, further, Mr. Speaker, if it were 
the will of the House to send the bill to 
conference, it would have been sent to 
conference. If it were the will of the 
House to send it back to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, then it would have been 
sent back to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. Speaker, the delay is clear. I criti- 
cize no one for the delay. However, I can- 
not sit here and listen to these pious 
speeches about the ease with which it 
could be sent to conference. Of course it 
could have been sent to conference the 
day after the bill came over here. How- 
ever, the fact of the matter is that the 
vote in the Rules Committee was a vote 
to delay action on the civil rights bill. If 
the proposal as originally made in the 
Committee on Rules had passed, the 
House of Representatives could have 
worked its will on March 27. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING] has always 
been perfectly frank and honest with the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
in recounting what happened yesterday. 
I believe, however, in all fairness he 
ought to add, as many who were present 
would agree, that the question revolved 
principally around the date, and that it 
was the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules who requested some consideration 
of a change in schedule and who pointed 
out that certain Members on the other 
side of the aisle had requested such con- 
sideration, and we were happy to accede 
to the wishes of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to reply to the statement which has 
been made by the gentleman from Minois 
{Mr. ANDERSON] in a very specific man- 
ner. I changed my proposed time for 
action to April 2 and thus took care of 
all the requests of the chairman, and of 
a Member on our side. Inadvertently, 
the motion that was finally made failed 
to take into account a third request that 
was made by a gentleman who happened 
to vote for my motion—that he had to 
be away on the 5th of the month. I feel 
it is a very interesting point that the 
distinguished gentleman from [Illinois 
raises because the opinion of everyone 
else was taken into consideration, except 
one who happened to be a proponent of 
the position I took. But, that was inad- 
vertent. However, what the gentleman 
has to say has no pertinence and bearing 
upon what I said, and let us not kid the 
American public about that. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. BoLLING] said that he did not want 
the American public to be fooled on this 
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issue. In order to make it absolutely clear 
to all, the gentleman from Missouri is 
not denying that this very afternoon the 
Speaker could 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman said 
that. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Could recognize the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to move to send the bill to confer- 
ence immediately? We need not wait 
until April 9. That is the only point I was 
making. This decision is with the Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

Mr. BOLLING. That is exactly right, 
and the gentleman will reply to the point, 
and the point is that a group in the House 
is insisting upon there being only one 
choice—they are insisting upon having 
their way entirely in saying that we 
ought to go to conference or not act at 
all. The point that I was trying to make 
is the proposition I offered in the Com- 
mittee on Rules if adopted would have 
allowed the House to make its choice. It 
could have taken the Senate bill as it 
was, it could have sent it to conference, 
it could have sent it to the committee or 
it could have accepted the Senate 
amendments with an amendment. I am 
merely stating the facts. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS MATTER 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in replying to the two gentle- 
men from Illinois who have just spoken 
with reference to the civil rights bill, let 
me say that they are building up a sham 
argument, because they know the Re- 
publican Members on their side are go- 
ing to do everything they possibly can to 
scuttle this bill. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts knows 
that he is totally inaccurate. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts knows that on 
every civil rights bill that has come to 
the floor of the House since 1957—and I 
believe we have had four or five of them— 
a greater percentage of the Republicans 
in this body on each occasion have voted 
for that legislation than have the Mem- 
bers on that side of the aisle. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. The 
proof of the matter is we need 65 to 70 
Republican votes. Now, the gentleman 
is the minority leader, the leader of the 
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Republicans—so I say deliver them, give 
us the 65 or 70 votes that are needed to 
accept the Senate bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Of course, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts knows 
that there are 258 Members on that side 
of the aisle, and it only requires 218 votes 
for the House to work its will. The gentle- 
man really admits that his political party 
is deeply split on this issue. 

When the facts are on the record in 
1968 the gentleman will find more Re- 
publicans percentagewise voting for good 
civil rights legislation than is the case 
on that side of the aisle. This was true 
in the Senate in 1967 where Republicans 
overwhelmingly supported this civil 
rights legislation. In the House Republi- 
cans will do their full share in helping 
to enact good legislation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, back to the 
matter that has been under discussion, 
the fact is that the civil rights bills that 
have been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and by this Congress have 
been passed when this Congress was a 
Democrat Congress, and to my knowl- 
edge there has been no civil rights bill 
passed during a Republican Congress. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Arenps] makes the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 61] 
Ashley Foley Matsunaga 
Brown, Calif. Fountain May 
Collier Gardner Miller, Calif. 
Conyers Green, Oreg. Moorhead 
Corman Gurney Resnick 
Cowger Roth 
Davis, Ga. Holland St. Onge 
Dawson Karsten Selden 
Diggs King, Calif Stubblefield 
Dingell Landrum Watts 


Edwards, Calif. Madden 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 401 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS—COMMU- 
NICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 285) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
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President of the United States; which 
was read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: In this letter I ask 
the Congress to take further steps to 
improve America’s balance of payments 
position. That position is the hinge of 
the dollar’s strength abroad and the 
soundness of the Free World monetary 
system. 

Both actions I recommend today will 
help to increase America’s exports—a 
vital element in the balance of payments 
equation. 

I urge the Congress to: 

—Allocate $500 million of the Export- 

Import Bank’s existing authority as 
a special fund to finance a broad- 
ened program to sell American goods 
in foreign markets. 

—Approve promptly the $2.4 million 
supplemental appropriation which I 
submitted on March 11. This will 
enable the Commerce Department to 
launch a 5-year program to promote 
American exports. 

Last year, the United States exported 
some $30 billion worth of products—the 
highest in our history. The trade surplus 
resulting from that commerce was about 
$3.5 billion—large but far from large 
enough. 

Our concern now must be to improve 
that record as part of a long-term pro- 
gram to keep the dollar strong and to 
remove the temporary restraints on the 
flow of capital abroad. 

For more than three decades, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has effectively en- 
couraged the sale of American goods 
abroad. Through loans, guarantees and 
insurance, it has financed billions of dol- 
lars in U.S. exports—the products of our 
farms and factories. But new competi- 
tive conditions in world trade demand 
added scope and flexibility in the Bank’s 
operations. 

The $500 million allocation I am re- 
questing will finance export transactions 
not covered under the Bank’s present 
program. It will: 

—Support the determined efforts of 
the entire business community to 
expand exports. 

—Assist American firms who now sell 
only within the United States to ex- 
pand their markets and send their 
goods abroad. 

—Make available to American firms 
export financing more competitive 
with that provided by other major 
trading nations and especially suited 
to developing new markets. 

To achieve the greatest benefit from 
this new export financing plan, I will 
establish an Export Expansion Advisory 
Committee, chaired by the Secretary of 
Commerce, to provide guidance to the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The Kennedy Round has added a new 
and exciting dimension to the expansion 
of trade opportunities for American busi- 
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ness. We must be prepared to take full 
advantage of these and other opportuni- 
ties now unfolding in foreign commerce. 
I believe that a long-range and sustained 
promotional program can go far to stim- 
ulate the flow of American exports. 

In my Fiscal 1969 Budget, I requested 
a $25.7 million appropriation to launch 
such a program. In order to get an imme- 
diate start, I asked the Congress last 
week for a $2.4 million supplemental ap- 
propriation for Fiscal 1968. With these 
funds, we can participate in more trade 
fairs, establish Joint Export Associations 
for various industries, conduct market- 
ing studies, and take other steps to stim- 
ulate the growth of sales abroad. 

The new authority for the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the supplemental appro- 
priation for export promotion will rein- 
force our trade position. These measures 
will help business firms penetrate and se- 
cure new foreign markets and provide 
the follow-on services to expand their 
position in these markets. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on these requests. 

The threat posed by our balance of 
payments deficit is immediate and seri- 
ous and requires concerted action. 

We have been moving in a number of 
ways to counter that threat and to carry 
out the program I announced on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

The proposals in this letter to increase 
our exports are part of a national balance 
of payments sake Aa 

We have already acted 
—Restrain the flow of et invest- 
ment funds abroad, and foreign 
lending by banks and other financial 
institutions. 

—Reduce the number of government 
personnel in overseas posts, curtail 
government travel abroad, and ne- 
gotiate new arrangements to lessen 
the impact of military expenditures 
overseas. 

—Initiate discussions with other coun- 
tries on actions to improve our trade 
position. 

Launch a new program, in coopera- 
tion with private industry, to attract 
more foreign visitors to these shores. 
As part of this program, I have 
asked for a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $1.7 million to strengthen the 
U.S. Travel Service. 

—Remove the outmoded and unneces- 
sary gold cover, in legislation which 
I signed yesterday. 

—Reach an agreement with our six 
active gold pool partners to halt 
speculative attacks on gold reserves. 

Further measures await Congressional 


One is the elimination of obsolete and 
burdensome visa requirements which 
now discourage foreign travelers from 
visiting our land. 

Another is legislation to reduce the 

tures of Americans traveling 


abroad. 

Finally, there is the anti-inflation 
tax—the most critical measure of all. 
This tax—one penny on every dollar 
earned—is the best investment Ameri- 
cans can make for fiscal responsibility 
at home and for a strong economic po- 
sition abroad. 
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The nations of the world look to us 
now for economic leadership. The fabric 
of international cooperation upon which 
the world’s postwar prosperity has been 
built is now threatened. If that fabric is 
torn apart, the consequences will not be 
confined to foreign countries—but will 
touch every American. We must not let 
this happen. Prompt enactment of the 
tax bill will be clear and convincing 
proof of our leadership and an exercise 
of our responsibility. 

The hour is late. The need is urgent. 

I call upon the Congress to act—now. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1967— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 284) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
National Science Foundation, for fiscal 
year 1967. 

This Report highlights a year of ad- 
vance in exploring the frontiers of sci- 
ence and in educating the scientists of 
tomorrow. During fiscal year 1967, the 
Foundation has: 

Provided $220 million to support sci- 
entific research projects in every 
State of the Union. Some 5,500 sci- 
entists carried out this work in col- 
leges and universities. 

—Invested $123 million to improve sci- 
ence education at every level from 
elementary school through the uni- 
versity. These funds provided train- 
ing for about 38,000 high school 
teachers, 5,000 elementary school 
e si and 5,000 college instruc- 

rs. 

The Foundation’s programs have 
helped to unearth new information of 
both scientific and practical importance. 
For example, we have now: 

—Learned more about how genes pass 
on hereditary characteristics. This 
knowledge may some day lead to 
control of diseases and the preven- 
tion of inherited defects. 

—Neared completion at Cornell Uni- 
versity of the world’s most powerful 
circular electron accelerator, an 
atom smasher that will enable us to 
advance our understanding of the 
atom. 

—Begun sea grant programs to de- 
velop knowledge and to train man- 
power for developing our marine re- 
sources. 

—tIncreased support for the national 
weather modification program to 
speed the day when we can reduce 
losses caused by drought, hail, and 
violent storms. 

Supported research on a new plastic 
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for possible use as heat shields for 
re-entry of space vehicles. 

The National Science Foundation also 
continues to increase its support of social 
science research. A Special Commission 
on the Social Sciences was established by 
the National Science Board to provide 
guidance in this important area. 

In my 1967 message to Congress on 
Health and Education, I directed the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, working with 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to establish an experimental program for 
developing the educational potential of 
computers. This has been done through 
a newly established Office of Computing 
Activities. The day is not far when these 
exciting new machines will be contribut- 
ing to the education of our people. 

The Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation deserves the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the American 
people. It is proof that we are penetrat- 
ing the unknown, educating new genera- 
tions of scientists, and making our sci- 
entific research yield maximum value. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, March 20, 1968. 


RADIATION CONTROL OF HEALTH 
AND SAFETY ACT OF 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 1105 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1105 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10790) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the protection of the public 
health from radiation emissions from elec- 
tronic products. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce now printed in 
the bill, and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill, At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the billand 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume, 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1105 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
10790, to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to provide for the protection of 
the public health from radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products. The reso- 
lution further provides that it shall be 
in order to consider the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

Numerous electronic products have the 
capability of emitting radiation at levels 
which may be dangerous. The public 
health and safety require that radiation 
hazards be controlled, and that authority 
be granted to protect the public from 
present and future hazards. 

To effect this purpose, H.R. 10790 pro- 
vides for the establishment by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of an electronic product radiation con- 
trol program. This program will include 
the development and administration of 
performance standards to control elec- 
tronic product radiation emissions. Also, 
to achieve the basic purpose of the legis- 
lation, provisions are included for plan- 
ning, conducting, coordinating, and sup- 
porting research, development, and train- 
ing to minimize undesirable and unnec- 
essary exposure of people to radiation 
from electronic products. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1105 in order that H.R. 
10790 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] has stated, 
House Resolution 1105 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for 
the consideration of H.R. 10790, making 
it in order to consider the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The purpose of the legislation is to in- 
sure that electronic products having the 
capability of emitting radiation at levels 
which may be dangerous to the public are 
safely controlled under a program op- 
erated by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The Secretary is empowered to estab- 
lish and carry out programs to protect 
the public from electronic radiation. It 
will include the establishment, adminis- 
tration, and enforcement of performance 
standards for electronic products, re- 
search projects concerning such radia- 
tion, and constant reevaluation of known 
hazards to insure the public safety. 

The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants and to enter into contracts for 
research work in this field with public 
and private organizations. He is also to 
collect and disseminate information re- 
sulting from such research and study 
concerning the nature and extent of the 
hazards created by various types of 
equipment. 

Section 357 contains the authority for 
the establishment of standards to control 
electronic radiation whenever the Secre- 
tary determines that a standard is neces- 
sary with respect to a certain product. 

Administrative procedures to ensure 
fair hearings for all interested parties 
are provided for. 

The advisory committee created by the 
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bill is to consist of nine members, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary and representa- 
tive of the public, scientific groups, and 
the electronics industry. 

Section 385 provides for notification of 
any discovered defects causing radiation. 
Such notice must identify the defect and 
state what repairs are necessary. 

The current funds for radiation control 
will cover this program. No authoriza- 
tion is contained in the bill. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
estimates the cost of this program for 
fiscal year 1969 at $1,000,000, for 1970 at 
$2,500,000, and for 1971 at $5,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution 
be adopted, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

HUMPHREY'S TUXEDO SPECIAL 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] may speak out of the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been quite a bit of preaching lately by 
the President on the subject of aus- 
terity.“ 

I was somewhat puzzled, therefore, to 
learn that Vice President HUBERT Ho- 
RATIO HUMPHREY’s personal Air Force jet 
plane was flown back to Washington 
from Scranton, Pa., Sunday afternoon to 
fetch his tuxedo. 

The flight of the Tuxedo Special was 
quite a hush-hush affair yesterday morn- 
ing when I initiated some questions about 
it. The Air Force at first would not give 
out the time of the flight, let alone admit 
that it took place at all. 

Finally, after 4 hours, an outfit de- 
scribed as the Air Operations Office of the 
Vice President blamed the pilots for Op- 
eration Monkey Suit. 

It is interesting to note that the news- 
papers were first told that the flight was 
necessary because someone connected 
with the Scranton dinner, at which the 
Vice President was to speak, had not told 
him to bring his tuxedo. 

The Air Force explanation is different. 
Here is its statement: 

Departure (from Washington) to Scranton 
took place in a rain storm and in our haste 
to avoid bad weather and guarantee a safe 
flight the Vice President's briefcase, includ- 
ing speech materials and other important 
documents needed for work over the week- 
end were left at the airport along with part 
of his luggage. 

Without informing the Vice President we 
flew back to Washington to pick up all the 
material. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, you could drive a 
herd of goats through the holes in this 
so-called explanation. 

If anyone bothered to check the rec- 
ords of the Weather Bureau station at 
National Airport for Sunday afternoon, 
it would be found that the ceiling be- 
tween 3 and 5 p.m. varied from 2,000 
to 2,500 feet; that the visibility was 
more than 15 miles, and that the only 
rain that fell was in the form of what 
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the Weather Bureau calls “very light 
rain,” and for all of 5 minutes—from 
4:25 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

The Humphrey jet—which you will re- 
member was in “haste to avoid bad 
weather” connected with this rain- 
storm“ took off at 4:29 pm.—1 min- 
ute before this “‘very light rain” ended. 

Humpurey apparently joins in blaming 
the Air Force for leaving his luggage 
behind, and he claims the pilots took off 
without his knowledge on their fast and 
expensive flight from Scranton to Wash- 
ington and back to Scranton to rescue 
the tuxedo that had strayed from the 
Vice-Presidential fold. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Vice President always has enough people 
in his personal entourage to look after his 
belongings on these junkets without 
making bell hops and porters out of Air 
Force personnel. 

It will be recalled that it was only 
about 3 weeks ago that a Member of the 
other body was flown back to Washing- 
ton from Indiana to vote. He arrived too 
late to vote and one of the big Presiden- 
tial jets was promptly wheeled out to rush 
him back to Indiana where he got a 
degree of one kind or another. There- 
after, he was again presidentially jetted 
from Indiana to Washington, arriving 
in the city of make believe in time to 
attend a cocktail party at the White 
House. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. Speaker, 
we are hearing some high-flown talk 
from the administration these days about 
austerity. It costs a substantial piece of 
change to run aerial commuter services 
for the political royalty, and if the op- 
eration of the “Tuxedo Special” comes 
within the definition of austerity I sug- 
gest we have another addition to the 
ever-widening credibility gap. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield, 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Has the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa deter- 
mined the cost to the taxpayer of the 
“Tuxedo Special” roundtrip from Scran- 
25 Pa., to Washington National Air- 
port? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I have not. I will say 
to the gentleman that costs of these op- 
erations are pretty hard to get at. That is 
one of the most difficult things to find 
out around here—how much some of 
these things cost. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I can certainly appreciate 
the gentleman's questioning the cost of 
the USAF “Tuxedo Special,” and maybe 
other errand devices used to haul the 
political elite back and forth. But is the 
gentleman in anywise objecting to the 
Vice President wearing a tuxedo? 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, no, not at all; not at 
all. He could wear overalls and it would 
be all right with me. I do not care what 
he wears. 

Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
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Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. I merely wish to add that I am sure 
the gentleman from Iowa would not want 
the Vice President to wear overalls at 
an Irish affair. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10790) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the protection of the public health from 
radiation emissions from electronic 
products. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I just do 
not want the record to rest in its pres- 
ent state. My distinguished colleague is 
still on the floor. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], this 
question: Mr. Gross, I hope you did not 
imply, knowing that the Vice President 
was going to Scranton to speak to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, one of the 
oldest patriotic societies in the history 
of our country, chat it would be all right 
for him in all dignity to address the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in overalls? 

Mr. GROSS. Why not? 

Mr. CAREY. Because they have long 
since moved out of the overall category. 
We reserve those for the farmers of Iowa. 
Many years ago we doffed our overalls 
and put them in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder. 

Mr. GROSS. I have seen a lot of Irish 
wearing overalls in my time, and, inci- 
dentally, they were good people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10790, with Mr. 
Waraicut in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, pub- 
lic hearings were held on this legislation 
commencing on August 14, 1967. In addi- 
tion to that session, public hearings were 
conducted September 28, October 5, 11, 
and 17, 1967, and on February 1, 1968. 
The Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Welfare held executive sessions on Feb- 
ruary 7, 28, 29, and March 4, 1968. The 
committee has reported H.R. 10790 fa- 
vorably with amendments. 

The major purpose of this legislation 
is to protect the public from the dangers 
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of unnecessary and undesirable elec- 
tronic product radiation. To achieve 
this, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would establish an elec- 
tronic product radiation control program 
which would include the development 
and administration of performance 
standards to control the emission of radi- 
ation from electronic products and the 
undertaking by public and private orga- 
nizations of research and investigation 
into the effects and control of such radi- 
ation emissions. 

The general provisions of the bill in- 
clude a definition section—section 355— 
which sets forth the meaning of “elec- 
tronic product radiation,” electronic 
product,” “manufacturer,” and “com- 
merce.” 

Section 356 sets forth the necessary 
details for the establishment of an elec- 
tronic product radiation control program. 
It includes requirements for the devel- 
opment and administration of perform- 
ance standards, the planning and coordi- 
nating of research, developing, training, 
and operational activities to minimize 
emissions, the maintenance of liaison 
with industry, the study and evaluation 
of emissions of and exposure to elec- 
tronic product radiation, the develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation of pro- 
cedures and techniques for minimizing 
exposure, and consultation and liaison 
with the Secretary of Commerce on pro- 
grams for testing and evaluating elec- 
tronic product radiation, and the devel- 
opment of performance standards. 

Section 357 requires the Secretary by 
regulation to prescribe performance 
standards upon a determination that 
they are necessary for the protection of 
public health and safety, and sets forth 
certain criteria for such standards. In 
this section, administrative procedures 
and the right to participate in such pro- 
cedures are spelled out as are provisions 
for judicial review. 

Section 357(f) establishes a National 
Advisory Committee on Electronic Prod- 
uct Radiation Standards which is to be 
made up of at least nine members. The 
membership must be fairly representa- 
tive of industries manufacturing elec- 
tronic products, independent testing lab- 
oratory personnel, public and private 
nonprofit scientific and professional or- 
ganizations concerned, and the general 
public. The Secretary is required to con- 
sult this committee before prescribing 
any performance standards. 

Section 358 provides for notification 
of defects by manufacturers of elec- 
tronic products after discovery that a de- 
fect which relates to safety of use of any 
electronic product for which standards 
are set exists. 

Section 359 requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deliver to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare upon 
request samples of electronic products 
which are being imported into the United 
States. 

Section 360(a) requires manufacturers 
of electronic products for which stand- 
ards have been prescribed to establish 
and maintain testing records and make 
reports to provide such information as 
the Secretary of HEW may by regula- 
tion reasonably require. 

Section 360(b) authorizes the Secre- 
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tary of HEW by regulation to require re- 
tailers of color television receivers, for 
which there are standards, to furnish 
manufacturers of the receivers such in- 
formation as may be necessary to identi- 
fy and locate the first purchasers. 

Section 360(A) describes prohibited 
acts to foreclose the introduction into 
commerce of electronic products which 
do not comply with standards. 

Section 360(B) sets forth provisions 
to restrain violations under section 
360(A) and provides civil penalties of 
not more than $1,000 for each violation 
of section 360(A) and a maximum of 
$200,000 for any related series of viola- 
tions. 

Section 360(C) provides for Federal 
preemption. Under it, no State will have 
authority to establish or continue any 
standard which is applicable to the same 
aspect of performance of an electronic 
product as an existing Federal standard 
unless such State standard is identical 
to the Federal standard. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
American public has been carefully 
taught to fear X-radiation and to avoid 
it. Scientists and medical men have gone 
to great lengths to appraise the public of 
this danger because it was discovered the 
hard way. People working year in and 
year out with very small sources of 
radiation sickened and died. Even the 
scientists and members of the medical 
profession working with radiation to 
diagnose and to heal were themselves 
attacked by this insidious force. 

Until a very short time ago it was the 
opinion of the experts that any ionizing 
radiation absorbed by the tissues of the 
human body did damage which was ir- 
reversible, and that anybody absorbing 
enough radiation during his lifetime 
would suffer the awful consequences. It 
has been learned that the body does, in 
fact, have some recuperative power from 
the effects of radiation, but not enough 
to noticeably alleviate the dangers. 

Because of all this, X-ray is used spar- 
ingly even to diagnose illness or treat it. 
The use of this force for the treatment 
of cancer, for instance, is strictly one of 
relative dangers. It is hoped that in kill- 
ing the cancer cells the body will re- 
ceive less damage than that inflicted by 
the treatment. 

It is small wonder then that the dis- 
covery of excessive radiation by some 
color television sets caused so much con- 
cern. It should be understood that the 
levels of radiation involved in color tele- 
vision sets is very low compared with 
the things we have been discussing here- 
tofore. We are told that remaining at 
least 6 feet away from the color televi- 
sion set should eliminate any danger. 
Testimony before our committee re- 
vealed that in the case of the General 
Electric television sets involved, a small 
square of relatively light metal would 
effectively shield against the radiation 
being emitted. Nonetheless, some danger 
did exist, and it was considered better by 
the industry and by the Government 
that it be treated seriously. 

The bill before us today is not a puni- 
tive measure based upon a conclusion of 
bad performance by the electronics in- 
dustry. On the contrary, we found that 
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the industry has been very conscien- 
tious in its handling of this problem. The 
allowable levels of radiation recom- 
mended for television sets, for example, 
is very, very low. We did find, however, 
that a color television set can be ad- 
justed as it grows older to make up for 
@ gradually dimming picture. This in- 
volves raising the voltage by some minor 
adjustments in the set. The higher the 
voltage the more radiation is created, so 
here was an additional problem which 
needed attention in order to protect the 
purchasing public and also those work- 
ing with used equipment. 

Certainly color television sets are not 
the only sources of radiation by elec- 
tronic products. There are many. Several 
of them are pointed out in the commit- 
tee report, and I must admit that most 
of them I would not recognize if I met 
them face to face. The report speaks of 
X-ray spectrographs, klystron tubes, and 
cathode ray tubes, for example. I am 
told that the problem, however, can 
reach to the more common products such 
as fluorescent bulbs and ultraviolet 
lamps. It seemed very clear to the com- 
mittee that here was an area where 
standards, worked out and established by 
the Government, would serve as a pro- 
tection to the public and to industry as 
well, 

The bill, first of all, defines electronic 
products and electronic radiation. The 
definition is broad enough to include 
such new devices as those employing the 
laser principle and also those described 
as ultrasonic. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is given authority to estab- 
lish standards to control product radia- 
tion in those cases where it appears nec- 
essary for the protection of the public 
health and safety. Obviously, different 
standards may be required for different 
classes of products. The Secretary is ex- 
pected to work with the scientific com- 
munity in and out of Government to 
develop procedures and techniques for 
minimizing the danger. This will require 
research, evaluation, and exchange of 
information. When, after consultation 
with all appropriate people and agencies 
the Secretary does determine that a 
standard is necessary, he will proceed 
to establish that standard with all of the 
protections of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act, including rights to judicial 
review by those who will be required to 
apply the standard. A newer, amended 
standard can be made effective between 
1 and 2 years after it is issued unless 
there is some urgent reason for an earlier 
date. 

If another situation were to arise sim- 
ilar to the color television situation of 
last year, it would obviously be desirable 
to notify the owners of the sets involved. 
This posed a problem for the committee 
because we have already been made 
aware of the situation with color tele- 
vision sets. Since it is expected in the fu- 
ture that standards may be set for elec- 
tronic products which are much smaller, 
it would pose insurmountable problems 
of recordkeeping if we were to require 
information at all times as to all pur- 
chasers. Because of this, the bill calls 
for a dual system. In the case of color 
television sets the retailer must provide 
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a record which will identify the first pur- 
chaser and maintain that record so that 
the manufacturer can, if need be, track 
him down. In all other products, at least 
for the time being, it is only required 
that the manufacturer give notice to the 
first purchaser when he can find him. 
He will also, however, give notice of de- 
fects to the Secretary who will then 
make a public announcement if this 
seems desirable. This may seem like a 
somewhat less than satisfactory system, 
but we feel that the Government and in- 
dustry will need far more experience in 
this area before anything more definite 
could be made to work. 

The bill also provides for civil pen- 
alties of $1,000 for each violation, with 
a maximum accumulated penalty of 
$200,000 for any related series. This is 
based upon the system used in the traffic 
safety legislation of last year. 

This is a good and timely piece of 
legislation, and I recommend it to the 
House. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. JAR- 
man]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10790, the Radiation Con- 
trol for Health and Safety Act, which I 
have cosponsored with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida, the Honorable 
Paul. Rocers. Let me at this point pay 
special commendation to Mr. ROGERS, 
who has been a key factor in congres- 
sional recognition of this problem. He 
has made a real contribution and de- 
serves much credit. 

Mr. Chairman, since August 14 of 
last year, our subcommittee has con- 
ducted a series of hearings on the po- 
tential hazards presented by some of our 
most common electronic products. Those 
hearings have demonstrated the need for 
Federal standards in this area, as well 
as continued research and investigation 
into the problems of radiation from such 
products. 

Persons exposed to excessive radiation 
may suffer lasting injuries to their health 
and even death. Responsible authorities 
have concluded that the reception of ra- 
diation by an individual is retained, thus 
making its effect cumulative. Further- 
more, these adverse results from exces- 
sive radiation may be injurious not only 
to an individual, but may also be trans- 
mitted by him to his descendents. 

There are numerous electronic prod- 
ucts which have this potential radiation 
hazard. Color television sets, because of 
their increasing popularity and wide- 
spread availability, received the greatest 
amount of publicity in the course of the 
hearings on H.R. 10790. The record has 
shown that approximately 2,700,000 re- 
ceivers were sold for domestic use in 
1965; that this number increased to 4,- 
900,000 in 1966, and that in 1967, some 
5% million receivers were sold on the 
domestic market. No one knows for sure 
just how many color television sets emit 
radiation at levels which may be danger- 
ous. However, recent surveys conducted in 
Pinellas County, Fia., and in our own 
Washington metropolitan area measur- 
ing the amount of X-radiation from color 
television sets, have confirmed the ex- 
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istence of the very real dangers that 
this bill will attempt to control. 

This bill will provide specific respon- 
sibility and authority for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to establish and carry out a program to 
protect the public from electronic prod- 
uct radiation. A part of the program 
shall be the constant evaluation of haz- 
ards from known sources of electronic 
product radiation. To assist the Depart- 
ment and its Secretary, authority is given 
to make grants to and negotiate contracts 
with public and private organizations 
and individuals to carry out the neces- 
sary research, evaluation, and testing as- 
pects of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee feels 
that the industries engaged in the manu- 
facture of electronic products have shown 
a responsible attitude toward meeting the 
challenge of assuring the public of the 
highest degree of health protection. 
However, improvements can be effected, 
and such improvements will be facili- 
tated under the bill with continued in- 
dustry effort and through the work of 
the Secretary. This legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, is another major step toward 
the protection of the American consumer, 
and deserves the support of the entire 
Congress. I most sincerely urge this 
body’s favorable action on the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
speak very briefly about this bill. I should 
like to call attention to the review before 
the subcommittee and the atmosphere 
which existed in the committee and also 
between industry and HEW, which I be- 
lieve deserves great compliment. 

We found that there was no authority 
in the hands of HEW to do anything 
about standards dealing with electrical 
equipment which might have radiation 
dangers by emissions, and under the 
present law no authority was in the 
hands of HEW to set up these stand- 
ards. 

It also must be said that when in- 
dustry found some of the color television 
sets were defective, industry called them 
back in for reexamination and restruc- 
turing in the public interest. I believe 
they should be complimented for that. 

In the hearings we learned that indus- 
try and HEW were perfectly willing to 
sit down together to work out these 
standards so that the public would be 
protected. 

In the bill we provide provisicns for 
registration, so chat we can keep track 
of equipment which may be in the 
hands of the public, up until such time 
as adequate standards are established, 
and then they may drop the provision 
if they find the public is adequately pro- 
tected. 

I feel this is a very sensible piece of 
legislation. It serves a public need. It pro- 
tects the public as it ought to do. I highly 
recommend consideration and adoption 
of the bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
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man, I thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee for yielding to me. 
I, too, want to join with the subcommit- 
tee chairman in saying that there was 
fine work done by the subcommittee in 
a spirit of cooperation with the depart- 
ment as well as the industry. 

The bill now before us, H.R. 10790, has 
as its basic purpose, the protection of the 
people of this Nation from radiation 
emissions from electronic products. 

There is no doubt that a number of 
electronic products are capable of emit- 
ting radiation. 

There is no doubt that many now are 
emitting such radiation, and there is no 
doubt that, in many instances, the radia- 
tion being emitted is above the accept- 
able tolerance level for humans. 

Standards for the control of the emis- 
sion of hazardous radiation from elec- 
tronic products is needed. 

This legislation would permit the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to set such standards for electronic 
products when they are found to present 
radiation hazards which in most cases is 
an unwanted byproduct in the operation 
of the products. 

Testimony from industry during the 
hearings on this legislation acknowledged 
the emission of radiation, often excessive 
emission, in not only color television re- 
ceivers, but also microwave ovens, radar, 
lasers, computing systems, and other 
ionizing—electromagnetic—as well as 
nonionizing products. 

The committee commended the indus- 
try for its interest and cooperation, and 
I am sure the industry feels that this 
problem needs to be met, and that they 
will work with the Secretary to meet the 
problem through effective standards. 

As research into the causes of this 
radiation continues, not only into exist- 
ing products, but into products that are 
not yet on the market, new standards 
may be set, and the hazardous radiation 
will be readily identified and controlled. 

I first became aware of this problem of 
radiation being emitted from electronic 
products through studies made by a Dr. 
John Ott in Sarasota, Fla., who experi- 
mented with mice placed in front of tele- 
vision screens. 

In May of last year, the problem be- 
came more real, insofar as humans are 
concerned, when the General Electric 
Co. announced that some 100,000 of its 
color television receivers were found de- 
fective and could emit radiation above 
the generally accepted level of 0.5 milli- 
roentgen per hour at a distance of 5 
centimeters from the face of the screen. 
That is about 2 inches. 

The cause of the excessive radiation in 
the GE sets was found in a defective 
shunt regulator tube. 

Subsequent investigation has shown 
that the radiation in color receivers from 
GE, as well as other manufacturers, can 
be caused not only by a defective shunt 
regulator tube but also by the rectifier 
tube as well as by the face of the picture 
tube itself, and, of course, by a service re- 
pairman either coming into the home or 
taking a set in his shop and increasing 
the voltage of the set. 

I must emphasize that by this legisla- 
tion, which I introduced along with my 
colleague the Honorable JoHN JARMAN of 
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Oklahoma, we do not seek to condemn, 
but rather to protect. To protect the pub- 
lic health from such excessive radiation 
in the future. 

During the extensive hearings, and in 
writing this bill, the committee made it 
clear that research is to be encouraged 
to identify potential sources of, and the 
consequences of exposure to, electronic 
product radiation. 

The committee, in unanimously re- 
porting this bill and recommending that 
it do pass, is of the opinion that this is 
a workable, effective piece of legislation 
which can protect the public health. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I shall be de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Florida yield- 
ing to me at this point and I want to 
make it clear at the outset that I am 
strongly in favor of this type of legis- 
lation, legislation which is designed to 
protect the public. I think it is important 
and timely that it be presented and de- 
bated in the House of Representatives 
today. 

However, Mr. Chairman, does the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Rocers] have 
any idea as to how many people have 
been injured or have indeed been brought 
into a fatal illness, as a result of any of 
this type of radiation which we are seek- 
ing to protect against? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Well, of 
course we have the very recent case, with 
which I am sure the gentleman from 
Missouri is familiar and has read, that 
appeared in Newsweek of last week in- 
volving certain individuals who were ex- 
posed to this X-radiation beam in the 
State of Pennsylvania, This is probably 
the most recently celebrated case. Very 
severe damage was suffered by these 
men. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
However, if the gentleman will yield 
further, those are the dramatic cases, 
the obvious cases which always come to 
the attention of the public, and that 
leads to my next question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentleman’s pro- 
posed legislation seek to protect against 
all different types of radiation and all 
different hazards involved, whether by 
reason of environment involving a radia- 
tion atmosphere in which we seek to pro- 
tect ourselves, or whether it is a situation 
involved as “perchance” such as the ex- 
ample which was cited by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida which 
involved increasing the voltage, the ad- 
justment of the rectifier, and other me- 
chanical and electrical as well as elec- 
tronic and radioactive operations are 
concerned in existing television sets? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, This is cor- 
rect. That is what we are trying to do. As 
I am sure the gentleman from Missouri 
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realizes, we do not fully know nor do we 
undertake to set out all of the effects of 
radiation, all the different types of radia- 
tion. We are still conducting research 
with reference to this problem. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would submit 
to the gentleman that I am probably one 
of the few people in this body who has 
been upon innumerable occasions over- 
exposed to radiation as the result of the 
operation of the fluoroscope in the days 
before there was adequate protection. 
However, be that as it may, that again 
leads to another question. 

Under this bill for example, will the 
Secretary coordinate his authority with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other agencies of the Government such 
as the Army food irradiation laboratories 
at Natick, Mass., which deal with isotopes 
and electronic radiation of many types? 

Also, has there been sufficient planning 
against the excessive use of isotopes or 
the 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman from Missouri will 
permit, on that question we have made 
it clear in the report at page 12 thereof, 
which I am sure the gentleman from 
Missouri has read, that this does not en- 
compass an overlapping of authority at 
all or a limitation or encroachment upon 
the authority of the agencies involved 
in this field such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission. So, that is all set up. We 
do not feel that we ought to get into that 
field. This is definitely confined to elec- 
tronic products. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further for one final 
question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Also, on page 12 of the re- 
port—which I have read—is the esti- 
mated cost of the legislation. I notice 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in its wisdom, and 
those who appeared before the commit- 
tee in support of this legislation, feel that 
this cost will go from $1 million in fiscal 
year 1969 to over $5 million for the three 
different sections of the bill in fiscal 
year 1971. 

Now, does this come out of the present 
authorization or the present budget? In 
other words, is it included in the budget 
for 1969? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes, it is in- 
cluded in the budget for 1969. Now, let 
me say this 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additiona: minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the gentleman may realize, these 
are simple projections. We hope that the 
job can be done for less than this. How- 
ever, we also are trying to accede to the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in setting 
forth very clearly for the benefit of the 
membership of the House, as the gentle- 
man from Missouri has inquired about, 
exactly what is anticipated that this bill, 
if enacted, will do. We feel we have set 
forth very clearly the fact that we are 
undertaking to hold down the cost of the 
program. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
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gentleman will yield further, I appreciate 
the fact that this does comply with the 
current law, but my last question is this: 
There are no additional authorizations 
contained in the bill and, therefore, for 
fiscal year 1969, the cost thereof will 
come out of the existing authorizations 
to the Secretary; is that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is cor- 
rect. 

Before I conclude, may I say it is the 
intention of the committee, in reference 
to section 360 (b), where the term man- 
ufacturer” is used, the term “manufac- 
turer” in this section may also be inter- 
preted as meaning a company such as 
Sears or J. C. Penney Co., who sells elec- 
tronic products such as TV sets under 
its own trade name. In such cases such 
trade name companies would be consid- 
ered as manufacturers in effect, so that 
the information as to the purchasers of 
TV sets would go back to them rather 
than the orignial manufacturer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the Radiation Control for Health 
and Safety Act of 1968. 

Not one of us here wishes to have his- 
tory judge us as being a body which 
lacked the foresight to protect our people. 
The medical professions, as well as in- 
dustry, has long taken advantage of the 
beneficial uses of radiation. However, 
Herman Muller in his 1964 Nobel laureate 
presentation in Stockholm, sounded an 
alarm which still echoes, that the genetic 
damage which can be produced by radia- 
tion places a burden upon society in judg- 
ing its proper use. 

Unlike most physical insults to the 
body the effects of radiation may be 
passed from one generation to another. 
A genetic mutation in an individual in 
the population will be expressed, or leave 
that population only by genetic death 
which in the terms of the geneticist is 
defined as the failure or inability of a 
person to reproduce. Thus, we are faced 
with the dilemma of optimizing the bene- 
ficial uses of radiation, yet controlling all 
sources of radiation which produce no 
benefit. 

A high-voltage tube which is designed 
for one purpose, and only incidental to 
that purpose produces X-rays which can 
expose our families in our homes, clearly 
must be controlled. The effects of radia- 
tion are cumulative and a small exposure 
received from one source adds up with ex- 
posures from other sources. By not con- 
trolling the unnecessary radiation from 
electronic products, we impose an un- 
warranted burden upon the medical pro- 
fessions in their use of radiation for 
beneficial results. 

This act authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish standards for the control of radiation 
from electronic products. By providing 
funds for research and training, we will 
increase our capability to understand the 
effects of radiation and thereby receive 
optimum benefits with minimum risk. 

I hope that every Member of this body 
will join me in voting for this important 
legislation. 
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Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10790, the Radiation 
Control for Health and Safety Act of 
1968. 

As one who introduced identical legis- 
lation in this field last year, since this 
problem first came to public attention, 
and as one who strongly believes that 
every possible step must be taken to pro- 
tect the American consumer, I am in 
wholehearted accord with the purposes 
of this bill. 

In this era of accelerating technology 
it almost requires an engineering degree 
just to operate some of the devices being 
presented to the public today. How many 
of us are even aware of the potential 
dangers those same devices may hold. 

It is precisely to a segment of this 
problem that the bill now before us ad- 
dresses itself. 

When people bought about 4.7 million 
color television sets in 1966, and about 
2.7 million the year before, not one real- 
ized that he might be subjecting himself 
to potentially dangerous radiations every 
time he sat before his set. Apparently, 
not even the manufacturers were cog- 
nizant of having opened a Pandora’s box. 
But open it they did. 

In 1967, it was discovered that approx- 
imately 150,000 color television sets had 
been manufactured that emitted partic- 
ularly high levels of X-radiation. The 
manufacturer corrected those sets when 
the hazard was disclosed. The point is, 
however, that the public suddenly came 
face to face with the realization that 
electronic products posed a definite 
health problem about which nothing had 
been done. 

Had a suitable system of testing and 
control been in force, those 150,000 color 
television sets could have been prevented. 
I do not wish to be an alarmist, but the 
truth is that no one knows how many 
other electronic products at this very 
moment are leaking hazardous radiation. 

The proposed Radiation and Control 
for Health and Safety Act of 1968 will, 
in my opinion, provide the research, in- 
vestigation, and control tools necessary to 
protect the American consumer from at 
least this one aspect of our technological 
genius. 

It is not my intention to take the time 
of this distinguished body with an item 
by item detailed analysis of this bill. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with its fine chairman, my 
good friends and outstanding ranking 
minority members, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], and [Mr. 
riot ica have already taken care of 

at. 

I would, however, ask for clarification 
of one aspect of the bill. Section 359 deal- 
ing with imports of electronic products 
into the United States does set forth 
certain controls placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Furthermore, section 360A 
would make it unlawful for any manu- 
facturer to import an electronic device 
which does not comply with applicable 
standards. Yet it seems to me the bill is 
vague on the point of what responsibility 
is actually placed on foreign manufac- 
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turers who would ship their products to 
the United States. 

Would they, for example, be required 
to furnish to the Secretary the same in- 
formation required of American manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Under the bill, as the 
gentleman was saying, in section 359 
definitely the Secretary of the Treasury 
has to submit samples of anything that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare wishes to be sampled. The Sec- 
retary sets up the standards. These must 
meet the same standards of every device 
that is being used in this country or that 
is manufactured in this country. They 
would have to meet these standards the 
same way as they would in this country— 
that is right. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended to offer an amendment to clar- 
ify this point but the answer of the gen- 
tleman establishes the legislative intent 
and should leave no question as to the 
bill’s application to foreign manufactur- 
ers who sell their wares here. 

I think it is necessary to emphasize 
that this legislation is not designed as a 
punitive measure against the television 
industry, or any other industry for that 
matter. The Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, in its report, ex- 
pressed the sense that industries engaged 
in the manufacture of electronic prod- 
ucts have shown a responsible attitude 
toward meeting the challenge of assuring 
the public of the highest degree of health 
protection. 

Yet the fact does remain that improve- 
ments and guarantees are essential, and 
this bill will help achieve those objec- 
tives. I urge my colleagues to support it 
and the American consumer. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Kyros], a member of the 
Subcommittee on Public Health and Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10790, the Radiation 
Control for Health and Safety Act of 
1968. 

It is extremely important that such 
legislation be speedily passed so that the 
Government will have the necessary tools 
to minimize the exposure of people to 
electronic product radiation. 

The frequent reports and news cover- 
age over the past 6 months concerning 
X-radiation from color television re- 
ceivers pointed to the need for this leg- 
islation. Studies made by the Public 
Health Service shows that the problem 
of hazardous radiation is not limited to 
color television. The studies confirm the 
need for immediate action. 

I am deeply concerned about such 
effects upon the home, but I am equally 
concerned that we do not overlook the 
fact that there are other extremely im- 
portant potential sources of hazardous 
radiation. One especially important ex- 
ample comes to mind—the particle accel- 
erator accident in a research and de- 
velopment laboratory in October 1967, at 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Barely 2 weeks ago a report was issued 
on the condition of the three men seri- 
ously injured in this radiation accident. 
More than 5 months after the accident, 
one of the injured men who received ex- 
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tremely high dosage of X-radiation, re- 
mains in the hospital and the date of his 
release still has not been determined. 
Two other victims of the accident have 
returned to work, but only after lengthy 
hospitalization. 

I am very pleased to hear reports of 
the extremely effective and well planned 
medical services which probably saved 
the lives of these men; but I would 
be less than frank if I did not note my 
own concern that as the number of 
these extremely potentially hazardous 
accelerators come into use, there is no 
Federal agency provided with the au- 
thority to develop and enforce regula- 
tions to cover the existence and opera- 
tion of these electronic products. 

H.R. 10790 would give the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the nec- 
essary tools—authority to establish and 
enforce performance standards. The bill 
would also authorize the Secretary to 
support research, development, training, 
and operational activities to reduce to the 
lowest possible minimum the exposure of 
workmen to such products. 

This legislation will also call upon the 
electronics industry to assist in the de- 
velopment of standards for electronic 
products to control any harmful radia- 
tion. Representatives of the electronics 
industry have been cooperative through- 
out the hearings on this legislation and 
indicated their own concern for sound 
development of safeguards for the public. 

I feel that such legislation is long 
overdue and I wish to place myself on 
record as being wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of H.R. 10790 and the objectives it 
seeks to achieve. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

I would like to point out, since my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL], raised the question as to the 
possibility of overlapping jurisdiction, 
section 4 of this bill has been carefully 
analyzed by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. We are abso- 
lutely convinced that this eliminates the 
possibility of overlap. We also have noted 
in the report that the Atomic Energy 
Commission is one of the areas of juris- 
diction that is mentioneñ, with the 
thought of being absolutely certain there 
would be no provision that would pro- 
vide for overlapping of jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed the leg- 
islative history of H.R. 10790 intently 
and with considerable interest Although 
the bill as introduced appeared to con- 
flict in certain respects with the Atomic 
Energy Act, as reported these conflicts 
appear to have been eliminated. I sup- 
port the bill. As I read the bill it appears 
to be consistent with and complemen- 
tary to the Atomic Energy Act, which 
provides for the regulation of source, by- 
product, and special nuclear material. 
The intent of H.R. 10790 seems to be to 
bring under Federal regulation sources of 
radiation not already covered by the 
Atomic Energy Act. Any remaining 
doubts about the possibility of overlap- 
ping jurisdiction between the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Atomic Energy Commission 
should be removed by section 4 of H.R. 
10790, where it is specifically provided: 

This Act shall not be construed as super- 
seding or limiting the functions, under any 
other provision of law, of any officer or 
agency of the United States. 


I believe the proposed legislation is 
generally well conceived, necessary, and 
deserving of enactment. My only regret 
is that with respect to the formulation 
of performance standards to control the 
emission of radiation from the electronic 
products covered by the bill, H.R. 10790 
does not recognize explicitly the role of 
the Federal Radiation Council. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council is established as 
the official representative of the Presi- 
dent in development of policy and guid- 
ance with respect to radiation hazards. 
Section 274 ch) of the act provides: 

The Council shall advise the President with 
respect to radiation matters, directly or in- 
directly affecting health, including guidance 
for all Federal agencies in the formulation 
of radiation standards and in the establish- 
ment and execution of programs of coopera- 
tion with the States. 


Thus, the FRC's advice extends to all 
Federal agencies, not just the AEC, and 
to radiation from whatever source, not 
just materials covered by the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. The Council consists of the Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Labor, Interior, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, the special assistant to 
the President for Science and Technol- 
ogy, and the Chairman of the AEC, or 
their designees. 

In view of the fact that this organiza- 
tion is already in being, represents a wide 
area of expertise, and was established to 
provide policy guidance to all Federal 
agencies on the very subject covered by 
this bill, it seems highly regrettable that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who himself is a member of the 
Council, is not required to consult with it 
before adopting regulations in implemen- 
tation of this legislation. 

Another oversight, in my opinion, is 
the failure of this bill to require consulta- 
tion by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare with the National 
Council on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements. The NCRP, a federally 
chartered organization, has since the late 
1920’s made notable contributions to the 
development of basic radiation protection 
criteria. Over the years NCRP has gained 
considerable stature, and its standards 
now have national acceptance. Indeed, its 
recommendations are felt on the interna- 
tional level, where NCRP works closely 
with its international counterpart, the 
ICRP. 

It is my hope that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in addi- 
tion to consulting with the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Electronic Product 
Radiation Standards which would be es- 
tablished by this bill, will consult closely 
with and give appropriate weight to 
relevant standards published by these ex- 
pert groups in prescribing any perform- 
ance standards under this legislation. 

I note that the Secretary is authorized 
by this bill to support research by public 
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and private organizations into the effects 
and control of radiation emissions from 
covered electronic products. In order to 
avoid wasteful duplication of Federal fa- 
cilities and technical personnel and un- 
necessary costs, it would also be my hope 
that the Secretary will utilize the re- 
sources of the AEC’s national labora- 
tories wherever he thinks they can be of 
particular assistance in carrying out the 
research contemplated by the bill. An 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act 
approved last session now permits the 
Commission under appropriate circum- 
stances to perform research and develop- 
ment for others in its laboratories when 
the Commission determines that its fa- 
cilities or scientific resources have the 
potential of lending significant assist- 
ance in the fields of protection of public 
health and safety. In view of the AEC's 
wide experience with radiation protec- 
tion and knowledge of the effects of 
radiation on man, I would think the 
Commission could make a valuable con- 
tribution to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in this area. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of my com- 
mittee for yielding. I rise in support of 
H.R. 10790. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since the spring of 
1967 when the potential hazard of ex- 
cessive X-radiation from color television 
receivers was made known to the public, 
increased attention has been focused 
both on the benefits to be derived from 
the proper use of radiation as well as the 
associated risks. 

Last fall, a serious radiation accident 
during the operation of a particle accel- 
erator in a laboratory in Pennsylvania 
threatened the lives of three men. Only 
the most alert and effective use of medi- 
cal skills and techniques saved them 
from serious injury. 

In the case of color television receiv- 
ers, we have heard of hazardous X-ra- 
diation considerably in excess of the 0.05 
milliroentgens limit recommended by 
the National Council on Radiation Pro- 
tection and Measurements. Recent sur- 
veys show that it is an industrywide 
problem. 

The extended application of such de- 
vices as microwave ovens for domestic 
use focuses attention on another poten- 
tial source of hazard—in this case, non- 
ionizing radiation—but nonetheless a 
potential hazard to the individual which 
needs careful evaluation. 

We cannot but conclude that the con- 
tinual development of complex electron- 
ic products for use in the home will in- 
crease the threat to the public health 
unless suitable controls are established. 
The passage of H.R. 10790 and the au- 
thority which will be granted to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under this legislation for devel- 
oping performance standards, research, 
training and coordination with all inter- 
ested groups and agencies, will be an im- 
portant forward step in making certain 
we preserve the benefits of modern tech- 
pose while we eliminate harmful side 
effects. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would have favored a 
less or smaller fine or penalty in case of 
any violation as provided under 
section 360 (B) (b). I offered an amend- 
ment in the committee to lower the in- 
dividual penalty from $1,000 to $500. 
However, I know that the intent of the 
committee is in no way a punitive ap- 
proach, and that the measure is not in- 
tended as an indictment of the television 
industry, but rather a sound approach 
for safety and health. With that I am 
sure all will agree. 

I call on every Member of this House 
to study this legislation carefully and 
join me in its support. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
REINECKE]. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation, and con- 
gratulate my colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers], the subcommittee chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a positive 
step to prevent further degradation of 
our environment with invisible and un- 
sensed but potentially harmful radiation 
from electronic products. These radia- 
tions include X-rays, microwaves, and 
the energetic, coherent light waves from 
lasers. The commonplace experience and 
knowledge of most of us simply is not 
sufficient to protect ourselves against 
these radiations. 

In many ways we should be thankful 
for the almost accidental discovery last 
year that some color television sets of a 
well-known and reputable manufacturer 
were emitting X-rays well above recog- 
nized limits. Since then, on March 14, the 
Public Health Services reported the re- 
sults of a survey of 1,124 color television 
receivers in the Washington, D.C., area 
and found that 268, about 20 percent, 
were emitting detectable X-radiation, 
with 65 of them emitting more than the 
0.5 milliroentgens per hour recommended 
by the National Council on Radiation 
Protection and Measurement. Sets of 
more than one manufacturer were in- 
volved. 

This episode is a dramatic warning 
that we cannot blithely assume that a 
manufacturer of an electronic product 
indeed has had someone looking after 
the safety of his product. So many indi- 
vidual designers, engineers, market spe- 
cialists, cost accountants, and others 
have a hand in development of a new 
product that safely can be lost in the 
shuffle, especially if it adds to costs, un- 
less the Government sets performance 
standards. H.R. 10790 does precisely 
that. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish and carry out an electronic product 
radiation control program to protect the 
public health and safety. 

For example, improvements in elec- 
tronic components brings us to the time 
when microwave ovens may become com- 
monplace in kitchens of the home, res- 
taurants, and food-service industries. 
Microwave ovens are already on the 
market. Presumably they are safe, but so 
were the color television sets. Can we 
take for granted that microwave ovens 
have the proper safeguards to prevent 
their users from accidental exposure to 
the powerful heating action of this radia- 
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tion? Microwaves from such an oven 
can cook a heavy roast in one-eighth to 
one-half the usual time. Think what that 
could do to a person who might be ex- 
posed if a safety device of the oven were 
to fail because of poor design or cheap 
manufacture. And safety devices do fail, 
even in leading scientific laboratories. It 
was only last fall that three workers at a 
laboratory near Pittsburgh were serious- 
ly exposed to X-rays from a Van de 
Graaff machine—another electronic 
product—when a safety device appar- 
ently failed. 

Mr. Chairman, I emphasize the setting 
of performance standards is a practi- 
cable way to assure the radiation safety 
that the public requires. In many ways 
this situation brings to mind that of the 
manufacture of medical and dental de- 
vices, surgical and therapeutic instru- 
ments, artificial organs and limbs. This 
is why in February 1967 I introduced 
H.R. 6165 to create a National Medical 
Devices Standards Commission. This 
Commission would review the quality 
controls and manufacturing procedures 
for medical devices. I believe such a re- 
view is necessary to reveal and determine 
the requirements for possible Federal 
regulation of the manufacture and sale 
of such items in interstate commerce. 
The ongoing advancements in medical 
science, the heavy emphasis upon quick 
and direct applications of that science, 
the sophistication and strangeness of the 
technologies that are now evolving out 
of that medical science all are urgent 
reasons to act now to control the manu- 
facture of medical devices before tragic 
errors and mistakes generate public re- 
actions that lead to hasty, ill-considered 
response. 

Just about a week ago, on March 12, 
the House passed H.R. 14910 to au- 
thorize the Federal Communications 
Commission to prescribe regulations for 
the manufacture or use of electronic 
devices which emit radiations that cause 
harmful interference with radio recep- 
tion. The act was necessary to maintain 
the quality of our communications in a 
time whenever more products are being 
made that can cause interference. But 
does not our sense of values seem out of 
balance when we act faster to assure the 
quality of communications reception 
than to protect the public health and 
safety? 

Mr, Chairman, we in Congress have a 
special responsibility to look to the 
future and anticipate and provide for 
control of the unwanted, unexpected, un- 
desirable side effects of new applications 
of our vigorous science and technology. 
Congress set a great example in 1946 
and again in 1954 when it built into the 
Nation’s laws for atomic energy 
thoroughgoing provisions for the control 
of nuclear reactors, of artificial radio- 
active materials, before their use became 
commonplace. 

Enactment of H.R. 10790 will further 
show that this legislative body and the 
rest of our Government is able to deal 
intelligently and effectively with new 
technologies without waiting for and 
paying the cruel human price of need- 
less accident and injury. I urge your 
immediate support for H.R. 10790 and 
your attention to my bill, H.R. 6165. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Murpuy], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill. 

As is so often the case with our highly 
advanced technology, we rush to take ad- 
vantage of its convenience and pleasure 
before fully understanding its ultimate 
affects. As a result, many products of 
this technology contain harmful ele- 
ments which may endanger the public 
health. Because our society is geared to 
mass production and wide distribution, 
there is a strong national concern for the 
protection of the general public from the 
adverse effects of this technology. 

One of the most dramatic advances in 
our scientific development has been in 
the field of electronics, and there are few 
homes today which do not have electrical 
products of some kind. Recent studies 
have found that numerous electronic 
products have the capability of emitting 
radiation at levels which may be dan- 
gerous. 

Because the average citizen has no way 
of protecting against such dangers, or 
even knowing that they exist, I cospon- 
sored legislation to establish an electronic 
product radiation control program within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The danger here is that the reception 
of radiation by an individual is retained, 
thus making its effect cumulative, and 
adverse effects of excessive radiation may 
be injurious, not only to the individual, 
but to his descendants as well. 

The problem today is that no one 
knows how many electronic products are 
emitting hazardous radiation. During the 
hearings before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, color tel- 
evision sets were cited as one source of 
radiation emissions, but no one knows 
how many color television sets are emit- 
ting hazardous radiation. But it is clear 
from this one product alone that we must 
act now; in 1965 2.7 million color tele- 
vision sets were sold in this country; in 
1966 4.9 million were sold, and in 1967 5.5 
million. Thus today millions of people 
own an electrical product which may be 
causing serious and permanent damage 
to their health, and no one knows how 
much damage is being done, or which 
sets may be doing it. 

The industry is very concerned with 
this hazard, and is moving to meet their 
responsibility to protect the public 
health. But the magnitude of the prob- 
lem calls for national action. The bill 
now before this body would provide the 
tools necessary to protect the public 
health in this field, and should be 
approved. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
note with great interest and apprecia- 
tion that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has indicated, in 
its report accompanying the bill now be- 
fore the House, compliance with Public 
Law 801, 84th Congress, by indicating 
the personnel costs involved in H.R. 
10790. 
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In November of last year I indicated to 
the Members that it was not only good 
budgeting but good lawmaking, and cer- 
tainly good government, to determine the 
total cost of bills including the number of 
additional personnel before creating new 
programs or expanding old ones. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget was urged to require the heads of 
each department and agency to develop 
complete cost information on all pro- 
posed programs. 

In turn, I indicated to the chairman of 
each standing committee of the House 
on November 16, 1967, the necessity for 
showing total labor costs and also called 
attention to Public Law 801 of the 84th 
Congress. 

Again, Iam happy to state that Chair- 
man Staccers has complied with Public 
Law 801, and you will find that informa- 
tion well specified on page 12 of the sub- 
ject report on this bill. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 10790, the 
Radiation Control for Health and Safety 
Act of 1968. The purpose of the bill is to 
protect the public against devices in the 
electronics field, the radiation emissions 
of which may be hazardous. This bill pro- 
vides for a program whose function it is 
to develop performance standards and 
it calls for research to minimize exposure 
to such radiation. 

To effect the health protection purpose 
of the legislation, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
establish an electronic product radiation 
control program which would include the 
development and administration of per- 
formance standards to control the emis- 
sion of electronic product radiation from 
electronic products. Under this program, 
research and investigation into the ef- 
fects and control of radiation emissions 
will be conducted by public and private 
organizations. 

As the number of new electronic de- 
vices begins to become more prominent 
on the market, there arises a more press- 
ing need to protect the public. Such 
things as microwave ovens are not far 
from the commercial market and the 
laser beam is finding greater use. Medi- 
cal and dental X-ray equipment has long 
been with us and fluoroscopes, once a 
common item, are now being used only 
in conservative ways. : 

Not so long ago I used to go to the shoe- 
store and the method of fitting a person 
was by the use of the fluoroscope. The ra- 
diation from these instruments was ulti- 
mately found to be hazardous to health. 
In the early days of the fluoroscope, doc- 
tors used it with no thought of personal 
danger. Many suffered the loss of fingers 
or hands through the inroads of radia- 
tion. 

Radiation is something which accumu- 
lates in the human body. It does not come 
and go. It is thought to even accumulate 
and be transmitted to a person’s de- 
scendants. 

We are not absolutely certain as to all 
the byproducts of X-ray exposure but 
we do know that a sufficiency thereof will 
cause cancer, leukemia, and death. 
Where the exposure is not sufficient for 
these extremes, damage to the regenera- 
tive powers may result. 
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Public notice of this radiation prob- 
lem arose out of the hearings on this leg- 
islation when it was pointed out that a 
number of color television sets were 
found to be emanating a higher degree of 
radiation than was safe. The number of 
color sets on the market more than 
doubled since 1965 when there were 2.7 
million. At last report there were over 5.5 
million in the United States. Of this 
number, no one knows how many are 
emitting hazardous radiations. At the 
hearings it was pointed out that 150,000 
color television sets had been manufac- 
tured which incorporated a type of shunt 
regulating tube, and that a majority of 
those tested emitted excessively high 
levels of X-radiation. The color sets 
tested were of the large screen variety 
which required a kilovolt capacity high 
enough to create X-radiation. 

This X-radiation can and must be ef- 
fectively shielded. This bill provides the 
necessary authority for inspecting these 
devices and for providing safe levels of 
radiation. I want to make it clear that I 
am not singling out television because in 
checking on the dangers of radiation, 
medical X-ray units were found defec- 
tive in over 50 percent of the machines 
tested. 

When I speak of the need for correc- 
tion, I want to take this opportunity to 
say that the electronic industry has al- 
ways been scrupulous and eager in their 
desire to produce a safe and efficient 
product. I have every confidence that 
with the type of bill that we are voting 
on today, this propensity will not be 
stifled. This bill will give the industry the 
necessary leeway while guaranteeing req- 
uisite safety for our people. It will make 
certain that the harmful exposure will be 
cut down as much as possible. 

It think this legislation is fair in that 
it takes into consideration not only the 
welfare of the public but also the prob- 
lems of industry. 

I accordingly urge passage of this nec- 
essary legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
such time as I may consume, to com- 
mend and compliment the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Jarman], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers], and all of 
the members of the subcommittee for the 
hearings which they conducted on the 
bill, I congratulate all members of the 
committee on both sides of the aisle. We 
have had the best relationship on our 
committee that I know of anywhere in 
the Congress. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and all the 
members of the minority side for their 
cooperation. And I might say that today’s 
cooperation by majority and minority 
Members is by no means an exception. It 
has been continuing right along in all 
types of complex legislation before our 
committee. I value this relationship very, 
very highly. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an im- 
portant bill. It was recommended by the 
committee unanimously. I urge passage 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
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committee amendment printed in the 
bill as an original bill for purposes of 
amendment. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Szction 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Radiation Control for Health and Safety 
Act of 1968”. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 2. Part F of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading for such 
part and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Part F—LIcENSING OF BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 
AND CLINICAL LABORATORIES AND CONTROL OF 
RADIATION 

“SUBPART 1—BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS” 


(2) by inserting immediately above the 
section heading of section 353 the following: 
“SUBPART 2—CLINICAL LABORATORIES” 

and 


(3) by adding at the end of such part F 
the following new subpart: 


“SUBPART 3—-ELECTRONIC PRODUCT RADIATION 
CONTROL 


“Declaration of purpose 


“Src. 354. The Congress hereby declares 
that the public health and safety must be 
protected from the dangers of electronic 
product radiation. Thus, it is the purpose of 
this subpart to provide for the establishment 
by the Secretary of an electronic product 
radiation control program which shall in- 
clude the deyelopment and administration 
of performance standards to control the emis- 
sion of electronic product radiation from 
electronic products and the undertaking by 
public and private organizations of research 
and investigation into the effects and control 
of such radiation emissions. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 355. As used in this subpart— 

“(1) the term ‘electronic product radia- 
tion’ means 

„(A) any ionizing or non-ionizing electro- 
magnetic or particulate radiation, or 

“(B) any sonic or ultrasonic wave, 


which is emitted from an electronic product 
as the result of the operation of an electronic 
circuit in such product; 

“(2) the term ‘electronic product’ means 
any manufactured or assembled product 
which contains an electronic circuit and 
which emits electronic product radiation; 

“(3) the term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing, assembling, or importing of elec- 
tronic products; 

“(4) the term ‘commerce’ means (A) com- 
merce between any place in any State and 
any place outside thereof; and (B) com- 
merce wholly within the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

“(5) the term ‘State’ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa. 


“Electronic product radiation control 
program 

“Sec. 356. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish and carry out an electronic product 
radiation control program designed to pro- 
tect the public health and safety from elec- 
tronic product radiation. As a part of such 
programs, he shall— 

“(1) pursuant to section 357, develop and 
administer performance standards for elec- 
tronic products; 

“(2) plan, conduct, coordinate, and sup- 
port research, development, training, and 
operational activities to minimize the emis- 
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sions of, and the exposure of people to, elec- 
tronic product radiation; 

“(3) maintain liaison with and receive in- 
formation from industry, industry associa- 
tions, and other organizations on present 
and future potential electronic product ra- 
diation; 

“(4) study and evaluate emissions of, and 
conditions of exposure to, electronic product 
radiation; 

(5) develop, test, and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of procedures and techniques 
for minimizing exposure to electronic prod- 
uct radiation; and 

“(6) consult and maintain liaison with 
the Secretary of Commerce on (A) tech- 
niques, equipment, and programs for testing 
and evaluating electronic product radia- 
tion, and (B) the development of perform- 
ance standards pursuant to section 357 to 
control such radiation emissions. 

“(b) In carrying out the purposes of sub- 
section (a), the Secretary is authorized to— 

“(1)(A) collect and make available, 
through publications and other appropriate 
means, the results of, and other information 
concerning, research and studies relating to 
the nature and extent of the hazards and 
control of electronic product radiation; and 
(B) make such recommendations relating 
to such hazards and control as he considers 
appropriate: 

“(2) make grants to public and private 
agencies, organizations, and institutions, 
and to individuals for the purposes stated 
im paragraphs (2), (4), and (5) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section; 

“(3) contract with public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, and 
with individuals, without regard to sections 
3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (31 U.S.C. 529, 41 U.S.C. 5); 
and 

“(4) procure (by negotiation or otherwise) 
electronic products for research and testing 
purposes, and sell or otherwise dispose of 
such products. 


“Performance standards for electronic prod- 
ucts 


“Src. 357. (a) (1) The Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe performance standards 
for electronic products to control the emis- 
sion of electronic product radiation from 
such products if he determines that such 
standards are necessary for the protection 
of the public health and safety. In the de- 
velopment of such standards, the Secretary 
shall consult with appropriate interested 
persons, including representatives of indus- 
tries which would be affected by such stand- 
ards, and shall give consideration to— 

“(A) the latest available scientific and 
medical data in the field of electronic prod- 
uct radiation; 

B) the standards currently recommended 
by (i) other Federal agencies having respon- 
sibilities relating to the control and meas- 
urement of electronic product radiation, and 
(1) public or private groups having an ex- 
pertise in the field of electronic product 
radiation; 

“(C) the technical and economic feasi- 
bility of such standards as applied to a par- 
ticular electronic product; and 

“(D) the adaptability of such standards 
to the need for uniformity and reliability of 
testing and measuring procedures and equip- 
ment. 

(2) The Secretary may prescribe different 
and individual performance standards, to the 
extent appropriate and feasible, for differ- 
ent electronic products so as to recognize 
their different operating characteristics and 
uses, 

“(3) The performance standards prescribed 
under this section shall not apply to any 
electronic product which is intended solely 
for export if (A) such product and the out- 
side of any shipping container used in the 
export of such product are labeled or tagged 
to show that such product is intended for 
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export, and (B) such product meets all the 
applicable requirements of the country to 
which such product is intended for export. 

“(4) The Secretary may by regulation 
amend or revoke any performance standard 
prescribed under this section. 

“(b) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States Code 
(relating to the administrative procedure for 
rulemaking), and of chapter 7 of such title 
(relating to judicial review), shall apply with 
respect to any regulation prescribing, amend- 
ing, or revoking any standard prescribed 
under this section. 

“(c) Each regulation prescribing, amend- 
ing, or revoking a standard shall specify the 
date on which it shall take effect which, in 
the case of any regulation prescribing, or 
amending any standard, may not be sooner 
than one year or not later than two years 
after the date on which such regulation is 
issued, unless the Secretary finds, for good 
cause shown, that an earlier or later effective 
date is in the public interest and publishes 
in the Federal Register his reason for such 
finding, in which case such earlier or later 
date shall apply. 

„d) (i) In a case of actual controversy 
as to the validity of any regulation issued 
under this section prescribing, amending, or 
revoking a performance standard, any person 
who will be adversely affected by such regula- 
tion when it is effective may at any time prior 
to the sixtieth day after such regulation is 
issued file a petition with the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit wherein such 
person resides or has his principal place of 
business, for a judicial review of such regula- 
tion. A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Secretary or other officer designated by him 
for that purpose. The Secretary thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which the Secretary based the 
regulation, as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in 
rebuttal thereof) to be taken before the 
Secretary, and to be adduced upon the hear- 
ing, in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem 
proper, The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings, or make new findings, by reason of the 
additional evidence so taken, and he shall 
file such modified or new findings, and his 
recommendations, if any, for the modifica- 
tion or setting aside of his original regula- 
tion, with the return of such additional 
evidence. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to review 
the regulation in accordance with chapter 7 
of title 5 of the United States Code and to 
grant appropriate relief as provided in such 
chapter. 

“(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such regulation of the Secretary shall be 
final, subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

“(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

“(6) The remedies provided for in this sub- 
section shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

“(e) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and administrative proceedings 
under this section shall be furnished by the 
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Secretary to any interested party at his re- 
quest, and payment of the costs thereof, and 
shall be admissible in any criminal, exclusion 
of imports, or other proceeding arising under 
or in respect of this subpart, irrespective of 
whether proceedings with respect to the 
regulation have previously been initiated or 
become final under this section. 

“(f) (1) The Secretary shall appoint a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Electronic 
Product Radiation Standards (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the ‘Commit- 
tee“) which he shall consult before prescrib- 
ing any performance standard under this 
section. The Committee shall be composed of 
not less than 9 members who shall be fairly 
representative of (A) industries manufactur- 
ing electronic products to which such stand- 
ards may apply, (B) independent testing 
laboratory personnel, (C) public and private 
nonprofit scientific and professional orga- 
nizations on electronic product 
radiation safety, and (D) the general public. 
Each member appointed by the Secretary 
shall hold office for not more than two years, 
except that any member may be reappointed. 

“(2) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of the Committee or otherwise 
in the business of the Committee, be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per diem 
(including traveltime), and while away from 
their homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
in section 5703 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. Payments under 
this subsection shall not render members of 
the Committee officers or employees of the 
United States for any purpose. 

“(g) The Secretary shall review and evalu- 
ate on a continuing basis testing programs 
earried out by industry which are intended 
to assure that electronic products comply 
with standards prescribed under this section. 
“Notification of defects in electronic products 

“Src. 358. (a) Every manufacturer of elec- 
tronic products shall, within a reasonable 
time after discovering that an electronic 
product produced, assembled, or imported by 
him has a defect which relates to the safety 
of use of such product by reason of the emis- 
sion of electronic product radiation, or that 
an electronic product produced, assembled, or 
imported by him on or after the effective 
date of an applicable standard prescribed 
pursuant to section 357 fails to comply with 
such standard, furnish notification of such 
defect or failure to comply to the persons 
(where known to the manufacturer) speci- 
fied in subsection (b) of this section, 

“(b) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be accom- 
plished—. 

“(1) by certified mail to the first purchaser 
of such product for purposes other than re- 
sale, and to any subsequent transferee of 
such product who is the holder of any manu- 
facturer’s warranty on such product; and 

“(2) by certified mail or other more ex- 
peditious means to the dealers or distributors 
of such manufacturer to whom such product 
was delivered. 

“(c) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall contain a clear 
description of such defect or failure to com- 
ply with an applicable standard, an evalua- 
tion of the hazard reasonably related to such 
defect or failure to comply, and a statement 
of the measures to be taken to repair such 
defect. 

d) Every manufacturer of electronic 
products shall furnish to the Secretary a true 
or representative copy of all notices, bulle- 
tins, and other communications to the deal- 
ers or distributors of such manufacturer or 
to purchasers (or subsequent transferees) of 
electronic products of such manufacturer re- 
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garding any such defect in such product or 
any such failure to comply with a standard 
applicable to such product. The Secretary 
shall disclose to the public so much of the 
information contained in such notice or 
other information obtained under section 
360(a) as he deems will assist in carrying 
out the purposes of this subpart, but he shall 
not disclose any information which contains 
or relates to a trade secret or other matter 
referred to in section 1905 of title 18 of the 
United States Code unless he determines 
that it is necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this subpart. 

“(e) If through testing, inspection, in- 
vestigation, or research carried out pursuant 
to this subpart, or examination of reports 
submitted pursuant to section 360(a), or 
otherwise, the Secretary determines that any 
electronic product— 

“(1) does not comply with an applicable 
standard prescribed pursuant to section 
357; or 

“(2) contains a defect which relates to the 
safety of use of such product by reason of 
the emission of electronic product radiation; 
he shall immediately notify the manufac- 
turer or such product of such defect or fail- 
ure to comply. The notice shall contain the 
findings of the Secretary and shall include all 
information upon which the findings are 
based. The Secretary shall afford such manu- 
facturer an opportunity to present his views 
and evidence in support thereof, to establish 
that there is no failure of compliance or that 
the alleged defect does not exist or does not 
relate to safety of use of the product by rea- 
son of the emission of such radiation hazard. 
If after such presentation by the manufac- 
turer the Secretary determines that such 
product does not comply with an applicable 
standard prescribed pursuant to section 357, 
or that it contains a defect which relates to 
the safety of use of such product by reason 
of the emission of electronic product radia- 
tion, the Secretary shall direct the manufac- 
turer to furnish the notification specified in 
subsection (c) of this section to the per- 
sons specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (b) of this section. 

“(f) The Secretary shall, in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee established 
pursuant to section 357, work with the in- 
dustries concerned to establish appropriate 
programs for bringing nonconforming or de- 
fective products, that are in the hands of 
distributors, dealers, first purchasers for pur- 
poses other than resale, or subsequent trans- 
ferees holding a manufacturer’s warranty, 
into conformity with applicable standards 
prescribed pursuant to such section or rem- 
edying the defect, and shall include, in his 
annual report to Congress, a summary of the 
results of such program. 

“Imports 

“Sec. 359. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall deliver to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare upon the latter's re- 
quest, samples of electronic products which 
are being imported or offered for import into 
the United States, giving notice thereof to 
the owner or consignee, who may have a 
hearing before the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. If it appears from an 
examination of such samples or otherwise 
that any electronic product fails to comply 
with applicable standards prescribed pur- 
suant to section 357, then, unless subsection 
(b) of this section applies and is com- 
plied with, (1) such electronic product shall 
be refused admission, and (2) the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause the destruction of 
such electronic product unless such article 
is exported, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, within 90 days 
after the date of notice of refusal of admis- 
sion or within such additional time as may 
be permitted by such regulations. 

“(b) If it appears to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that any elec- 
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tronic product refused admission pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section can be 
brought into compliance with applicable 
standards prescribed pursuant to section 
357, final determination as to admission of 
such electronic product may be deferred upon 
filing of timely written application by the 
owner or consigneee and the execution by 
him of a good and sufficient bond providing 
for the payment of such liquidated damages 
in the event of default as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may by reg- 
ulation prescribe. If such application is filed 
and such bond is executed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may, in ac- 
cordance with rules prescribed by him, per- 
mit the applicant to perform such operations 
with respect to such electronic product as 
may be specified in the notice of permission. 

“(c) All expenses (including travel, per 
diem or subsistence, and salaries of officers 
or employees of the United States) in con- 
nection with the destruction provided for in 
subsection (a) of this section and the super- 
vision of operations provided for in subsection 
(b) of this section, and all expenses in con- 
nection with the storage, cartage, or labor 
with respect to any electronic product re- 
fused admission pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section, shall be paid by the owner or 
consignee, and, in event of default, shall con- 
stitute a lien against any future importations 
made by such owner or consignee, 

“Records and reports 

“Sec. 360, (a) Every manufacturer of any 
electronic product which is subject to stand- 
ards prescribed pursuant to section 357 shall 
establish and maintain such testing records, 
make such reports, and provide such in- 
formation, as the Secretary may by regula- 
tion reasonably require to enable him to 
determine whether such manufacturer has 
acted or is acting in compliance with this 
subpart. 

“(b) The Secretary may by regulation (1) 
require retailers of color-television receivers, 
to which there is applicable a standard pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 357, to furnish 
manufacturers of such receivers such infor- 
mation as may be necessary to identify and 
locate the first purchasers of such receivers 
for purposes other than resale, and (2) re- 
quire manufacturers to preserve such infor- 
mation. 

“Prohibited acts 


“Sec. 360A. It shall be unlawful— 

“(1) for any manufacturer to introduce 
or to deliver for introduction, into commerce, 
or to import into the United States, any 
electronic product which does not comply 
with an applicable standard prescribed pur- 
suant to section 357; 

“(2) for any person to fail to furnish any 
notification or other material or information 
required by section 358; 

“(3) for any person to fail or to refuse 
to permit access by the Secretary or any of 
his duly authorized representatives to testing 
records required pursuant to section 360; or 

“(4) for any person to fail or to refuse to 
make any report required pursuant to sec- 
tion 360(a) or to furnish or preserve any 
information required pursuant to section 
360 (b). 

Enforcement 

“Sec, 360B. (a) The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction, for 
cause shown, to restrain violations of sec- 
tion 360A and to restrain dealers and distrib- 
utors of electronic products from selling or 
otherwise disposing of electronic products 
which do not conform to an applicable 
standard prescribed pursuant to section 357 
except when such products are disposed of 
by returning them to the distributor or man- 
ufacturer from whom they were obtained. 
The district courts of the United States shall 
also have jurisdiction in accordance with 
section 1355 of title 28 of the United States 
Code to enforce the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 
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“(b) Any person who violates section 360A 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not more 
than $1,000. For purposes of this subsection, 
each violation of section 360A(1) shall with 
respect to each electronic product involved 
constitute a separate violation, except that 
the maximum civil penalty imposed on any 
person under this subsection for any related 
series of violations shall not exceed $200,000. 

“Effect on State standards 

“Sec. 360C. Whenever any standard pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 357 with respect 
to an aspect of performance of an electronic 
product is in effect, no State or political sub- 
division of a State shall have any authority 
either to establish, or to continue in effect, 
any standard which is applicable to the same 
aspect of performance of such product and 
which is not identical to such standard.” 

Definition 

Sec.3. As used in the amendments made 
by section 2 of this Act, except when other- 
wise specified, the term “Secretary” means 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Noninterference with other Federal agencies 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by section 2 
of this Act shall not be construed as super- 
seding or limiting the functions, under any 
other provision of law, of any officer or 
agency of the United States. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the Recorp, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
someone on the committee why $5 mil- 
lion in the third year? I think legislation 
on this subject is necessary, and I am 
pleased to see the penalties that are 
provided in the bill, but I am not satis- 
fied that the expenditure in the third 
year should be permitted to go to $5 mil- 
lion. I would like to hear a little more 
about the justification for going from 
$1 million in the first fiscal year to $5 
million in the third fiscal year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no money authorized in this bill at all. 
The only part is what the gentleman has 
read on page 12 of the report, which in- 
dicates what the Department believes 
this will cost. That is purely their esti- 
mate. They have not asked for any 
money at this point at all. We have not 
authorized any money under this bill. 

s Mr. GROSS. I could not find it in the 
ill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is no authori- 
zation of any money, but there is an esti- 
mate of what they think it will cost. I 
presume at some future time they will 
come in, I do not know. This is a little 
unusual, but there has not been a request 
made for an authorization, and we do 
not authorize any money in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. It is most unusual to 
create an advisory committee and in the 
bill agree to pay the members $100 a day 
each when they are meeting or involved 
in any work, yet there is no provision in 
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the bill for money to pay them. I thought 
it was couched in language I could not 
understand. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I think it is purely 
this, that the department itself does not 
know what it will cost. I will admit that 
$100 a day sounds like a lot of money. 
However, this is a very technical field, 
radiation emission, and whoever is hired 
or serves will have to be of some techni- 
cal quality, or otherwise I would not 
think the Secretary would want to em- 
ploy him. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend 
from Illinois that I was not necessarily 
being critical of the $100 per diem figure, 
because it seems to have become fashion- 
able in the bureaucracy in Washington 
to pay $100 a day regardless of who they 
are or what they do. But the point was 
that here we fix this per diem, and yet 
there is nothing in the bill authorizing 
any money for the purpose. We create 
an advisory committee—and neither is 
there any statement as to the number of 
persons who may be employed nor any 
indication of the staffing of the advisory 
committee in the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say, if they 
come to this committee for authoriza- 
tion, I assure the gentleman from Iowa 
it will receive the most careful scrutiny. 
We did ask for an estimate, and I believe 
they gave as honest an estimate as they 
could. The gentleman may find fault 
with the estimate, but that was the best 
this committee could get from the De- 
partment. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, my only 
point in taking the floor was to get some 
clarification on the provisions of this 
bill. I did not understand how it was 
possible to set up in the report an esti- 
mate of $1 million in the first year, $2 
million in the second year, and then go 
to $5 million in the third year without 
reference to it in the bill in any way, 
shape, form, or manner. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I say to the gentle- 
man, I would be hopeful that the De- 
partment could absorb this cost. That 
sounds a little unusual. Perhaps it can- 
not be done, but perhaps the Depart- 
ment has that in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the troubles 
we have financially in this country, I 
certainly join the gentleman in express- 
ing the fervent hope that the costs, 
whatever they are, will be absorbed 
without additional appropriations. 

i I thank the gentleman for his explana- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute committee amendment. 

The substitute committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. WRIGHT, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 10790) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide for the protection of the pub- 
lic health from radiation emissions from 
electronic products, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1105, he reported the bill back 
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to the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 382, nays 0, not voting 51, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—382 
Abbitt Cederberg Galiflanakis 
Abernethy Celler Garmatz 
Adair ham berlain 
Adams Clancy 
Addabbo Clark Gibbons 
bert Clawson, Del Gilbert 
Anderson, Ill. Cleveland Gonzalez 
Anderson, Cohelan Goodell 
Tenn. Colmer Goodling 
Andrews, Ala. Conable Green, Pa, 
Andrews, Conte n 
N. Dak, Corbett Griffiths 
Anhunzio Cramer Gross 
Arends Culver Grover 
Ashmore Curtis Gubser 
Aspinall Daddario Gude 
Ayres Daniels Gurney 
Davis, Wis. Haley 
Barrett de la Garza Hall 
Bates Delaney Halleck 
Battin Dellenback Halpern 
Belcher Denney Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bennett Devine schmidt 
Berry Dickinson Hanley 
Betts Dole Hanna 
Bevill Donohue Hansen, Idaho 
Biester Dorn Hansen, 
Bingham Dow Hardy 
Blackburn Dowdy Harrison 
Blanton Downing Harsha 
Blatnik Duncan Harvey 
Boggs Dwyer Hathaway 
Boland Eckhardt Hawkins 
Bolling Edmondson Hays 
Bolton Edwards, Ala. Hé 
Bow Edwards, Calif. Hechler, W. Va. 
Brademas Edwards,La, Heckler, Mass. 
Brasco tiberg Helstoski 
Bray Erlenborn Henderson 
Brinkley Esch erlong 
Brock Eshleman Hicks 
Broomfield Evans, Colo. Holifield 
Brotzman Everett Horton 
Brown, Mich. Evins, Tenn. Hosmer 
Brown, Ohio Fallon Howard 
Broyhill, N.C, Farbstein Hull 
Buchanan Fascell Hungate 
Burke, Fla. Feighan Hunt 
Burke, Mass. Findley Hutchinson 
Burleson Fino Ichord 
Burton, Calif. Flood Irwin 
Burton, Utah Flynt Jacobs 
Bush Ford, Gerald R. Jarman 
Button rd, Joelson 
Byrne, Pa William D. Johnson, Calif. 
Byrnes, Wis. Fraser Johnson, 
Cabell Frelinghuysen Jonas 
Cahill edel Jones, Mo. 
Carey Fulton, Pa. Jones, N.C. 
Carter ton, Tenn, Karsten 
Casey Fuqua 
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Kastenmeier O’Konski Shipley 
Kazen Olsen Shriver 
Kee O'Neal, Ga. Sikes 
Keith O'Neill, Mass. Sisk 
Kelly Ottinger Skubitz 
King, N.Y. Passman Smith, Calif. 
Kirwan Patman Smith, Iowa 
Kleppe Patten Smith, N.Y 
Kluczynski Pelly Smith, Okla. 
Kornegay Pepper Snyder 
Kupferman Perkins Springer 
Kuykendall Pettis Stafford 
Kyl Philbin Staggers 
Kyros Pickle Stanton 
Laird Pike Steed 
Langen Pirnie Steiger, Ariz. 
Latta Poage Steiger, Wis. 
Leggett. Podell Stephens 
Lennon Poff Stratton 
Lipscomb Pollock Stuckey 
Lloyd Price, III Sullivan 
Long, La Price, Tex. Taft 
Long, Md. Pryor Talcott 
Lukens Pucinski Taylor 
McCarthy Purcell Teague, Calif. 
McClory Quie Teague, Tex. 
McCloskey Quillen Tenzer 
McClure Ralisback ‘Thompson, Ga. 
McCulloch Randall Thompson, N.J. 
McDade Rarick Thomson, Wis. 
McDonald, Rees Tiernan 
Mich. Reid, III Tuck 
McFall Reid, N.Y. Tunney 
McMillan Reifel Udall 
MacGregor Reinecke Ullman 
Machen uss tt 
Mahon Rhodes, Ariz. Van Deerlin 
Marsh Rhodes, Pa. Vander Jagt 
n Riegle Vanik 
Mathias, Calif. Rivers Vigorito 
Mathias, Md. Roberts Waggonner 
Mayne Robison Waldie 
Meeds Walker 
Meskill Rogers, Colo. Wampler 
Michel Rogers, Fla, Watkins 
Miller, Ohio Ronan Watson 
Mills Rooney, N.Y. Whalen 
Minish Rooney, Pa. Whalley 
Mink Rosen White 
Minshall Rostenkowski Whitener 
Mize Roudebush Widnall 
Mon: Roush W. 
Montgomery Roybal Williams, Pa. 
Moore Rumsfeld illis 
Morris, N. Mex. Ruppe Wilson, Bob 
Morton yan Winn 
Mosher St Germain Wolff 
Moss Sandman Wright 
Murphy, III Satterfield Wyatt 
Murphy, N.Y. Saylor Wydler 
ers Schadeberg Wylie 
Natcher Scherle Wyman 
edzi Scheuer Yates 
Nichols Schneebeli Young 
Nix Schweiker Zablocki 
O'Hara, III Schwengel Zion 
O'Hara, Mich. t Zwach 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—51 
Ashbrook Fisher Matsunaga 
Ashley Foley 
Brooks Fountain Miller, Calif. 
Calif. Gallagher Moorhead 
Broyhill, Va. Gardner 
usen, Giaimo Morse, Mass, 
Don H. Gray Nelsen 
Collier Green, Oreg. Pool 
Conyers n Resnick 
Holland Roth 
Cowger Jones, Ala. St. Onge 
King, Selden 
Davis, Ga. Lan Slack 
Dawson McEwen Stubblefield 
Dent Macdonald, Watts 
Diggs Mass. Whitten 
Dingell Madden Wilson, 
Dulski Charles H. 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Broyhill of Vir- 


Mr. 
Mr. Selden with Mr. Cowger. 
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Mr. Holland with Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Dulskl with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Morgan with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Ashbrook, 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Landrum. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Fisher, 

Mr, Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Diggs. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Watts. 

Mr, Corman with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Slack. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, without 
equivocation and without reservation, I 
rise to declare my support for President 
Johnson. 

I have served under eight Presidents, in 
periods of calm and periods of strife, so 
it is not without reason when I say that 
President Johnson will be accorded by 
history a place among the greatest of our 
Presidents. He has set our country on a 
proud course, opening door after door to 
equality of opportunity. He has turned 
our country’s attention to urban blights 
as no other has done. 

We need only look at what has hap- 
pened in the areas of education, health, 
social security, civil rights, consumer in- 
terests, model cities, water and air pollu- 
tion, the poverty program, flight into 
space, transportation, highway safety, 
crime curbs, narcotic addict rehabilita- 
tion, immigration reform, judicial re- 
form. Of course, for those who want mil- 
lennium in 24 hours, let me remind them 
of the tortuous course of thousands of 
years of history behind us. 

It took courage, it took vision, it took 
leadership of the first order to prod, to 
cajole, to convince the Nation to move 
forward, not to a hesitant start but to a 
giant stride. This President Johnson has 
done. 

It takes courage and insurpassable 
strength to maintain the security of the 
United States in a country divided, to 
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call upon the country to make sacrifices 
of the highest order, to keep the tide of 
isolationism from engulfing us. It takes 
vision to foresee the tragic consequences 
of the United States not facing up to its 
responsibility to itself and to the free 
world in the commitments it has made. 

President Johnson has never chosen to 
take the easy political path, to veer with 
each shifting wind. His strength is our 
strength, his courage is our courage. Of 
this I am convinced and I welcome this 
opportunity on the floor of the House to 
voice that conviction. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I proudly 
associate myself with the remarks which 
have just been made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York. 

This fall, Mr. Speaker, America will go 
through one of the most important exer- 
cises in the democratic process: the elec- 
tion of a President to provide national 
leadership. 

In these challenging times it is proper 
that the Nation should evaluate all con- 
tenders for leadership, all positions and 
policies, all proposals and all alterna- 
tives. I, for one, have no hesitancy in 
making my choice today. I stand along- 
side the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER], in proud sup- 
port of Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Indeed, the times are perilous. But 
where others are running hither and yon 
promising easy and painless solutions, 
I stand with the President of the United 
States on the hard but certain path 
which he has charted. 

The President of the United States 
has never failed to bring us face to face 
with the difficult realities and challenges 
with which our Nation is confronted. 
He has promised no quick, slick solu- 
tions. He has promised no easy way out. 
He has been responsible. This is the mark 
of true leadership, and it is the kind of 
leadership I want to follow. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this is the 
kind of leadership that the American 
citizenry desires to follow. 


SUPPORT FOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON: 
A GREAT DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Lyndon 
Johnson’s accomplishments are unprece- 
dented in the history of this country. 
Under his leadership, and through the 
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efforts and partnership with the Demo- 
crats in Congress, this administration 
has provided more landmark social wel- 
fare legislation than any other adminis- 
tration in history. 

I believe too that the American people 
will continue to support the President in 
Vietnam. They will do so knowing that 
while no American wants this war to 
continue, there simply is no choice if 
Hanoi refuses to negotiate. 

There is no question but that President 
Johnson is ahead of everyone else in de- 
siring a peaceful conclusion to this costly 
and frustrating conflict. But, as he and 
Secretary Rusk have said many times, 
America cannot negotiate with itself. 
And until the Communists demonstrate 
a sincere desire to settle differences at 
the negotiating table, the only other al- 
ternative is to continue the war. 

We have heard a lot of talk about this 
war from the President's critics. But the 
fact is we have heard few, if any, reason- 
able alternatives presented that would 
challenge the administration’s policies. 

The time has come for all Americans 
to rally around President Johnson’s 
policy in Southeast Asia. It is a policy of 
wisdom and courage; wisdom, because it 
is based on the lessons of half a century 
of violence without equal in human his- 
tory—the lesson that peaceful means 
alone can never halt totalitarian aggres- 
sion—the lesson that genuine peace can 
only be obtained with adequate security. 

Moreover it is a policy of courage be- 
cause it would be ever so much easier to 
ignore the pledge President Kennedy 
made in his inaugural address that— 

We shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, in order to assure the survival 
and success of liberty. 


For more than 25 years the American 
people have borne immense burdens and 
shown utmost courage in living up to our 
basic conviction, which is the foundation 
of our foreign policy, that peace and 
liberty are indivisible and that neither 
liberty nor peace can ever be protected 
by surrendering to those who would de- 
stroy both. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a loyal Democrat. 
But I do not put my party above the in- 
terests of my country. I support Lyndon 
Johnson and do so proudly as an Ameri- 
can and as a Democrat. 

And so I say to my fellow Democrats: 
We have a great record, We have an ex- 
cellent program. And we have a splendid 
President. Let us go to the people, in 
unity, and work for the victory we have 
earned. 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend the President of the United 
States for the words that he expressed 
on Monday and on yesterday with re- 
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spect to our commitment in Vietnam, 
and the leadership that he is exercising 
in that regard. 

I wish, as one Member of this body 
and one member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, to extend to him my 
full support in his leadership on our 
commitment in Vietnam. 

: I think it would be of interest to 
Members of the House, in view of some 
of the events of the past few days, if I 
also mentioned the fact that a group of 
some 16 Democratic county chairmen in 
New York State assembled in Rochester 
last night and pledged their support to 
Lyndon Johnson. Incidentally, the cities 
of Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and 
Albany, major cities in our State, were 
all represented. 

I would not want to criticize anyone’s 
motives or assail anyone’s patriotism, 
but the simple fact of the matter is that 
one of the major purposes of the Viet- 
cong Tet offensive was to destroy the 
confidence and the will of the American 
people. I must say that Hanoi must 
be encouraged by the events of the past 
few days. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FasceLL] mentioned just 
a moment ago that it was 7 years ago 
that John F. Kennedy stood outside the 
front of this building and pledged this 
country to “bear any burden, support 
any friend and oppose any foe to insure 
the survival of liberty.” He also called 
on the American people to “Ask not 
what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country.” It 
is surprising that in just 7 years we 
have a campaign for the Presidency in 
our party today based upon the idea 
that nobody has any obligations to the 
country, but just get all you can. 


THE LATE JOHN E. FOGARTY 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago, on the opening 
day of the 90th Congress, we were over- 
come with sadness by the sudden death 
of our beloved friend and colleague, John 
Fogarty of Harmony, R.I. 

This coming Sunday, March 23, will be 
the 55th anniversary of the birth of John 
Fogarty. It will be an occasion on which 
it will be appropriate for us to reflect 
on what has been done in commemora- 
tion of him during the 14 months since 
his death by the people for whom he did 
so much during his 26 years in the House 
of Representatives. 

John Fogarty received countless hon- 
ors during his lifetime and he deserved 
every one of them. But he had done so 
much for so many that the tributes had 
not fully caught up with the achieve- 
ments when his life ended on the 10th 
of January 1967. 

In the Congress the Honorable MELVIN 
Latrp, of Wisconsin, has moved to name 
the international center under construc- 
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tion at Bethesda, Md., the John E. Fog- 
arty International Center for Advanced 
Study in the Health Sciences. And as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has said: 

Not only will such an institution be a 
living embodiment of the spirit and aspira- 
tions of John Fogarty, but it will serve a 
needed and valuable role in securing the 
progress of science in the cause of the well 
being of all mankind. 


In his home State of Rhode Island, 
at Davisville, the Seabees of the US. 
Navy have named Camp Fogarty in his 
memory. In North Smithfield, the John 
E. Fogarty Memorial Hospital has been 
named for him. In Newport the Tonomy 
Hill Center for Retarded has been given 
his name. At Providence College the 
John E, Fogarty Memorial Room in the 
library has been set aside to hold his pa- 
pers. In downtown Providence the city 
council has designated the John E. Fog- 
arty Plaza and plans have been made by 
the Eire Society of Rhode Island for 
the establishment of a John E. Fogarty 
Irish Center in the State. 

Other tributes have been paid to him 
which have taken other forms and sub- 
stance. The Rhode Island State Dental 
Society has established a fund to memo- 
rialize him. The student body of Gal- 
laudet College has set up a similar 
memorial fund. The John E. Fogarty 
Memorial Golf Tournament was inaug- 
urated at the Glocester Country Club 
with the proceeds going to the Fogarty 
Foundation. The Shriners of Palestine 
Temple named John to their “Ladder of 
Smiles.” The Misrachi Women have an- 
nounced the planting of trees in the 
memory of John Fogarty in the Kennedy 
Forest in Israel. The Providence Ex- 
change Club has made him a member of 
the Heritage Hall of Fame. 

Posthumous awards have been made 
by Antoni Milewski Post 65, American 
Legion; the Rhode Island Heart Associa- 
tion; the American Legion in Washing- 
ton; New York State Association of 
Sheltered Work Shops; the Shrine Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children, Imperial 
Council AAONMS; the George Everett 
Partridge Foundation; the American As- 
sociation for Cancer Research; the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association, north- 
east region; the American College of 
Dentists; the Rhode Island State Nurs- 
ing Home Association; the 23d Eastern 
Seaboard Apprenticeship Conference; 
the National Association of American 
Nursing Homes and the Bricklayers 
Labor Union 1, local. 

In addition to these marks of recogni- 
tion of the good that was done by John 
Fogarty there have been hundreds of 
publications which have carried words of 
praise for him. Newspapers and maga- 
zines, trade papers, and house organs, 
special editions and bound memorials 
have produced volumes of testimony to 
the love and respect in which he was held 
by every segment in every level of the 
community. 

The list of newspapers consists of the 
Boston Globe, the Warwick Beacon, the 
Cranston Herald, the Providence Visitor, 
the Woonsocket Call, the Observer, the 
Providence Journal, and the Rochester 
Advocate. 

Other publications include the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine News, the 
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Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the Pilot—Our Lady of Provi- 
dence Seminary High School, the Brick- 
layer Mason & Plasterer, the Rhode 
Island Dental Activities Special Memo- 
rial Edition, Exceptional Children, the 
Memorandum of the Bureau of Handi- 
capped Children, the Medical Tribune, 
the Rehabilitation Record, Medical 
World News, the NRTA News Bulletin, 
the Intercom of the Rhode Island Heart 
Association, the Laborer, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, the 
VRA Bulletin Board, the American Jour- 
nal of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, and the RICA Journal. 

Resolutions were adopted and promul- 
gated by the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, National Association of 
College and University Business Officers, 
the University of Michigan School of 
Public Health, the United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, Inc., the U.S. Jaycees, the 
Lions International, the National Ad- 
visory Dental Research Council, the Na- 
tional Advisory Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Council, the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, the County of Los 
Angeles, the New England Association of 
School Superintendents, the Rhode Is- 
land Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, the National Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children, Daughters of 
Israel Occupation Day Center, the Provi- 
dence Lodge No. 14, BPOE, the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society, the New Eng- 
land Council of Optometrics, the Asso- 
ciation for Children with Learning Dis- 
ability, the Rhode Island Post Masters 
Convention, and the National Library 
Association. 

Perhaps the finest tributes of all were 
those that came from Ireland, for Ire- 
land indeed had a warm spot in the 
heart of John Fogarty. He loved it as the 
land from which his forebears came, the 
land from which he therefore came him- 
self and which he went to visit often. He 
did for it all he could as an individual 
and as a public figure. 

The Irish press was generous in its 
praise of him. The President of Ireland, 
Eamon de Valera, said: 

Ireland has lost a close personal friend and 
the United States a great statesman, 


It was the bulletin of the External Af- 
fairs Department of Eire that summed it 
up best when it said: 

John Fogarty's life and work adorned and 
dignified the profession of politics to which 
he had dedicated himself. His integrity, his 
frank and direct manner together with his 
warmth, humour and humility were quali- 
ties which earned him recognition and es- 
teem from a host of friends. Well could he 
say with Yeats: 


“Think where man’s glory most begins and 


ends, 
And say my glory was I had such friends.” 


John Fogarty had those friends in 
Ireland, he had them throughout 
America, he had them in the House of 
Representatives. There is not a day goes 
by that I do not think of him. He is in 
my heart and mind as I know he is in 
yours. It will make you happy as it has 
made me happy to see that others think 
of him, too, and that they put their 
thoughts and feelings into forms that we 
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can see and share. We shall keep his 
memory fresh as long as we with whom 
he served so long and well are in this 
House and those who follow us will keep 
it alive long after we have gone. 


THE LATE JOHN FOGARTY 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, without 
doubt, every Member of the House re- 
calls that this body convened in sadness 
over the death of our longtime colleague 
and trusted friend, John Edward 
Fogarty, of Rhode Island, just 2 hours 
before the opening bell sounded on Janu- 
ary 10, 1967. John Fogarty’s 26 years as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives were an immense contribution to 
his fellow man and to his country, and 
his complete devotion to them was the 
single guide to his service. Throughout 
this Nation’s trade union movement, of 
which he was part all of his adult life, 
John Fogarty will always be remembered. 
With unanimous consent, I now offer the 
resolution honoring him, which was 
adopted by the delegates to the recent 
AFL-CIO convention, to be reprinted at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHN E. FOGARTY 
Resolution No. 196—By Delegates of the 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 

national Union of America 

Whereas, The late Congressman John E. 
Fogarty of Rhode Island was for all his adult 
life a member of the Bricklayer’s Union, who 
went on to serve the people of his district, 
and all the people of the United States, in 
the House of Representatives, and 

Whereas, In the Congress his outstanding 
legislative accomplishments in behalf of 
health and medical research earned him the 
title of “Father of the National Institutes of 
Health,” therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO Convention 
honor the accomplishments and the great 
legacy of Congressman Fogarty and mourn 
the passing of this fine trade unionist and 
public official. 


COCHON DE LAIT FESTIVAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
it is again my pleasure to extend an in- 
vitation to you and the Members of the 
House, and to the general publie to at- 
tend the annual Mansura Cochon de Lait 
Festival in my district in Louisiana, This 
year the festival will open on April 19 
for a 3-day run, and it will again feature 
delicious roast suckling pig, as in past 
years. 

Festival events include a living rosary 
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staged in the evening of April 19, a pate- 
geau, the tournoi, and a boudin-eating 
contest the following day, and high mass 
at St. Paul’s Church on Sunday morn- 
ing, followed by the Cochon de Lait in 
the afternoon. 

Good food, street dancing, and a gen- 
eral joie de vivre characterize the cele- 
bration. Visitors are welcomed and 
encouraged to participate. 

The festival, as I have informed the 
House in past years, is based upon a sin- 
gular talent by the people of Mansura, 
La., for preparing the Louisiana French 
delicacy, cochon de lait. The town is 
located in Avoyelles Parish in the French- 
speaking section of the State and about 
the geographical center of my district. 

An interesting and heartwarming ges- 
ture by the festival is its dedication this 
year to the Nation’s Vietnam war vet- 
erans, of whom there are a considerable 
number from Louisiana and Avoyelles 
Parish. 


The people of Mansura insist that in 
this area of their heritage at least, the 
past shall not give way to the modern, 
and I think anyone who has taken part 
in the Cochon de Lait will agree that 
there is scant possibility of improving 
upon this unique custom. 


[From the Alexandria (La.) Daily Town Talk, 
Mar. 10, 1968] 
Or VIETNAM WAR—MANSURA FESTIVAL 
DEDICATED TO VETS 

Mansura, La—The 1968 Cochon de Lait 
festival will be dedicated to area Vietnam 
veterans, Mayor Kirby Roy has announced. 
It is not a political move, he said, The festi- 
val is simply being dedicated to the men 
who have been there. 

The crowning of the queen of Cochon de 
Lait March 29 will kick off a series of events 
to be held prior to the official opening of 
the festival April 19. 

The three-day festival will be held in “La 
Capitale de Cochon de Lait” here, and events 
include a grand ball, tour of homes, pategeau, 
boudin eating contest, beer drinking con- 
test, street dance, and a grand meal. The 
highlight of the celebration is the serving 
of the meal on Main Street Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Melvin J. Harris is president of the festi- 
val this year. 

The queen’s contest will be held at 7:30 
p.m. March 29 in the Gaston Porterie Audi- 
torium in Mansura High School. 

On April 10, festival officials will tour South 
Louisiana and invite its citizens to attend 
the celebration. The grand ball will be held 
April 13 at 8 p.m. in the school auditorium. 

The first official event of the festival will 
be a living rosary to be staged at 7 p.m. 
April 19. 

Saturday’s entertainment will include a 
tour of homes at 9 a.m.; pategeau, 10 a.m.; 
Tournoi exhibition from Ville Platte at 1 
p.m,; the boudin eating contest at 2:30 p.m. 
and the beer drinking contest at 3:30 p.m. A 
street dance wil be staged at 7 p.m. on Main 
Street. Music will be by Happy Fats and his 
Bayou Buckaroos. A rock and roll band will 
also be entertaining. 

Sunday’s activities will begin at 9 a.m. 
with high mass in St. Paul’s Catholic church. 
A grand parade with floats and area school 
bands will begin at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday’s feast will begin at noon on Main 
Street. 

Sky divers and other types of entertain- 
ment will begin at 12:30 p.m. 

Eight years ago, Mansura celebrated its 
centennial and renewed the tradition of 
cooking pig. 

The exclusive title of “La Capitale de 
Cochon de Lait” was made into law in 1960 
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by the wishes of Roy and the town council. 
An official document, signed by the governor, 
hangs in City Hall. 

The 20 to 30 pound pigs, are lined in rows 
over very hot, mostly hickory fires in the 
open and are kept turning constantly for 
six to eight hours until they have turned 
honey brown and the excess fat is drained. 

Past presidents of the festivals are Signey 
Neck, 1960; Roy, 1961; Lawrence L. Laborde, 
1962; Edmond St. Romain, 1963; W. W. 
Sanders, 1964; Sylvan Tassin, 1965; Shepherd 
Roy, 1966, and James T. Lanningan, 1967. 


SHIPMENT OF LIQUID RADIO- 
ACTIVE PHARMACEUTICALS 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived the following letter from Dr. 
Stanley E. Hodges, Jr., director of the 
department of nuclear medicine, and Mr. 
J. P. Huey, administrator, at the Collin 
Memorial Hospital in my hometown of 
McKinney, Tex., pointing out some pro- 
posed changes in the shipment of liquid 
radioactive pharmaceuticals. 

If these pharmaceuticals are banned 
from shipment on commercial passen- 
ger-carrying aircraft, it will not only be 
disastrous from an emergency need 
standpoint, but it will also drastically in- 
crease the cost to the patient. 

It is an alarming situation when an 
agency of our Government invokes regu- 
lations that will make pharmaceuticals 
more difficult to obtain rather than more 
accessible. 


I hope all of my colleagues will study 
the points brought out in the following 
letter and join me in protesting the en- 
actment of the proposed regulation by 
the Federal Aviation Administration. 

The letter follows: 


COLLIN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
McKinney, Tex., March 14, 1968. 
Hon. Ray ROBERTS, 
U.S. Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ray: It has come to our attention 
that in the Federal Registry C.F.R., in Vol- 
ume 33, Number 14, on Saturday, January 20, 
1968, the F.A.A. has proposed in Resolution 
No. 2, some drastic changes concerning the 
shipment of liquid radioactive pharmaceuti- 
cals, by commercial passenger-carrying air- 
craft. This proposed change affects 10 CFR 
71, 49, CFR 170-190 and 14 CFR 100. 

The use of radioactive pharmaceuticals by 
the Nuclear Medicine Department in this 
hospital, as well as in other hospitals 
throughout the entire country, has been 
established for a long period of time and 
provides diagnostic tests used in evaluating 
the sick, as well as in treatment of various 
diseases, such as cancer. 

The radioactive isotope is secured by the 
radiopharmaceutical manufacturers, from an 
atomic energy licensed supplier and is chem- 
ically attached to an appropriate compound 
for use by the Nuclear Medicine Departments 
in hospitals throughout this country. The 
physical half-life of these radioactive com- 
pounds vary from six hours up to twenty- 
eight days, with the shorter half-life isotope 
compounds being more frequently used and 
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the most important ones. Their delivery from 
the radiopharmaceutical manufacturers, to 
the Nuclear Medicine Department, at a spe- 
cific time is very critical, in that any delay 
in delivery will not only reduce the effective- 
mess of the radiopharmaceutical dose, but 
will also produce extreme hardship in the 
diagnostic evaluation of ill patients and in 
their subsequent treatment. As of this time, 
all of our radiopharmaceuticals are delivered 
by commercial passenger aircraft carriers. Be- 
cause of their frequent flights and the ready 
availability of this means of conveyance from 
the radiopharmaceutical manufacturers we 
have been able to provide prompt diagnosis 
of a patient’s disease to the attending 
physician, 

Because of the short radioactive half-life 
of most of these radiopharmaceuticals, it is 
impossible to stock them on a day-to-day 
basis in a Hospital Nuclear Medicine Depart- 
ment. Most of the isotopes are thus ordered 
as the need arises, with receipt of the ship- 
ments in most instances occurring within 
three to twelve hours after the order has 
been placed. Curtailment of shipments by 
commercial passenger aircraft would relegate 
the deliveries to cargo carriers, whose fre- 
quency of flights are markedly less and who 
do not keep regularly scheduled flights. The 
resultant use of such conveyances as a sole 
means of transporting the liquid radiophar- 
maceuticals would result in a severe delay 
and impediment in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the sick. 

In those cities in which there are no air- 
cargo flights available, this would totally re- 
move the use of these valuable radiophar- 
maceutical products from hospitals in those 
locales. 

There has never been demonstrated, by the 
FAA or any other governmental agency, that 
& need exists to change the current delivery 
system. It has never been a hazard to pas- 
sengers on such flights, nor to the airline 
employees handling the packages. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, many years ago, 
established radiopharmaceutical packaging 
and handling requirements for all radioactive 
materials, thus insuring the protection of 
all carrier employees and airline passengers. 
These regulations are still in effect and their 
use has prevented any demonstrable hazard 
from ever occurring to the general air-trav- 
eling public or to the airline employees. 

It is our opinion that enaction of changes 
proposed in CFR, Volume 33, Number 14, 
would cause undue delay in the diagnosis 
and treatment of the sick and may result in 
the loss of life, in some instances, from the 
delay encountered in obtaining the proper 
diagnosis. This serious curtailment in a crit- 
ical hospital service, by the proposed change 
should heavily out-weigh any theoretical 
danger thought to exist by the FAA. 

In behalf of the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, and in the desire to con- 
tinue to provide the best possible care of the 
sick, we respectfully request that you inves- 
tigate this proposed change in shipping pro- 
cedures and inform the appropriate bodies 
and officials of the serious curtailment in 
the management of the ill, that such an en- 
actment would produce. 

Sincerely, 
J. P. Hugy, FACHA, 
Administrator. 
STANLEY E. Hopces, Jr., M.D., 
Director, Department of Nuclear Medi- 
cine. 


PLACING OF ENGINE ORDERS BY 
U.S. AIRFRAME MANUFACTURERS 
WITH ROLLS ROYCE CO., IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on March 6, 
along with my colleague, Don CLANCY, 
and a number of Senators and other 
Congressmen concerned, I wrote to the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Transportation Secretary, ask- 
ing for confirmation or denial of pub- 
lished reports that the Government had 
encouraged placing of $7 billion and 20,- 
000 jobs for engine crders by U.S. air- 
frame manufacturers with the Rolls 
Royce Co. in Great Britain. On March 
13, not having had a reply to the first 
letter, and having received additionai in- 
formation that an American airplane 
manufacturer had been advised by a rep- 
resentative of the Government, that the 
Government would “look with some fa- 
vor” on a program with the British en- 
gine manufacturer, I repeated my de- 
mand for a statement of position by the 
Federal Government on the matter. 

I am delighted that I have now re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, a communication indicating that 
in dealing with the airbus matter, it is 
the official view that it would be inap- 
propriate for the administration “to 
sanction or disapprove a decision by a 
U.S. manufacturer to purchase foreign- 
built engines.” While it apparently is 
true that some earlier departmental com- 
munication responded to a manufac- 
turer’s inquiry with an indication that 
the Government would “look with some 
favor” on a cooperative program with 
British industry, I now have the positive 
written assurance of the Secretary of 
Transportation of complete official neu- 
trality as to the placing of orders by 
American airplane manufacturers for 
jet engines. 

While this is reassuring, it does not, of 
course, in any way make certain that the 
orders placed by American airplane 
manufacturers would actually be placed 
with American engine manufacturers. 

Presumably, a decision will be made by 
competitive bidding. American engine 
makers will still have to overcome large- 
scale subsidies anticipated from the 
British Government to the British en- 
gine manufacturers. It is also true, of 
course, that labor rates in Great Brit- 
ain are considerably lower than labor 
rates in this country. 

But, it is my hope, that the technical 
skills, know-how, and efficiency of 
American industry will prevail in a free, 
competitive market. This is all that 
American labor and manufacturers ask. 


TWO PROBLEMS REALLY ONE 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr.. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I join with 
my good friend and colleague from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. Zwachl in cosponsoring 
H. R. 16098. 

In my opinion, the so-called present 
urban crisis is directly related to the 
rural crisis that has existed for many 
years. Unfortunately, the attempts to 
solve these two problems have failed to 
take into account their inextricable re- 
lationship. They are, in fact, only one 
problem. 

Therefore, that is one of the major 
reasons why the Department of Agri- 
culture policies over the last few years 
have been largely ineffective. In fact, I 
have even heard some of my colleagues 
who represent urban areas talk about the 
“farm boondoggle.” This, in my opinion, 
is extremely shortsighted. For in 1967 
because of a reduction of net real income 
and increase in net indebtedness, the 
average return to the American farmer 
fell almost $2,000 in 1966. However, the 
fact remains that consumers have never 
paid such a small percentage of their 
income for food. All Americans should 
realize that their greatest consumer pro- 
tection is through adequate income to 
the agriculture sector. To do otherwise 
would be to destroy our ability to protect 
an abundant supply of food and fiber 
at reasonable prices and weaken the very 
foundation of our national strength. It is 
my belief that these facts will be force- 
fully developed as a result of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will create a 
Countryside Development Study Com- 
mission to study, analyze, and report 
their recommendations to Congress on 
how best to correct the population dis- 
parity and allocation of total rural re- 
sources. Inadequate income to the farm 
sector has rapidly increased migration 
of rural young people into metropolitan 
areas to seek better financial oppor- 
tunity. Hopefully, as a result of the 
study, positive plans could be developed 
which would allow relief to over- 
crowded cities and utilize unused coun- 
tryside resources. 

Another fact that I feel that will be 
developed is that through the procure- 
ment policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we are actually contributing to 
the overcrowding of our cities. Even a 
cursory examination of these policies 
shows that the vast majority of con- 
tracts are awarded to companies located 
in large cities. People go where the jobs 
are. This naturally contributes to the 
urban crush. The volume of Federal 
Government procurement is rapidly 
rising. In 1957, it was $49.5 billion, by 
1966 it had risen to $77 billion and 
estimates are that it exceeded $85 bil- 
lion in 1967. If procurement policies 
could be changed so that arrangements 
could be made to divert contracts to 
less populous areas, it would make con- 
siderable difference in our future popu- 
lation distribution pattern. 

Mr. Speaker, last year I carried on 
correspondence with the University of 
Nebraska with respect to this very same 
problem of rural to urban migration. As 
a result of the discussion with people 
from that institution, I am convinced 
that positive steps have to be taken now 
or we will compound our problems in 
the future. I urge speedy passage of 
H.R. 16098. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
H.R. 14314, TO AMEND SECTION 302 
OF LABOR MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS ACT 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Special Subcommittee on 
Labor has scheduled hearings on March 
27 on H.R. 14314, a bill to amend section 
302 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act to permit employer contributions to 
trust funds to provide employees and 
their dependents with scholarships or to 
establish child care centers for preschool 
or school age children. The hearings will 
be held in room 2175, Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO PROVIDE FOR MORE FLEX- 


TIES OF MORRILL ACT ENDOW- 
MENT FUNDS 


Mrs. MINK. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend the first 
Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862, in 
order to permit sums received thereun- 
der to be invested in equity securities as 
the State legislatures may prescribe. The 
law as it now stands, narrowly restricts 
land-grant universities in their invest- 
ment policies. In its provisions, the Mor- 
rill Act presently requires that moneys 
derived from the sale of land or land 
scrip by the States under that act be 
invested in U.S. bonds, State bonds, or 
other safe bonds, except that States hav- 
ing no State bonds may invest such 
moneys “in any manner after the legis- 
latures of such States shall have assented 
thereto and engaged that such funds 
shall yield a fair and reasonable rate of 
return, to be fixed by the State legisla- 

The present prohibition of investment 
in equity securities—in the case of States 
that have State bonds—conforms to the 
general practice of governmental institu- 
tions. However, colleges and universities, 
both private and State supported, 
already include equity securities in ad- 
dition to bonds in their investment. port- 
folios, and the trend, which I believe to 
be a prudent one, continues in this 
direction. 

Thus, while a relaxation of the first 
Morrill Act’s restriction on investment 
would be a departure from the custom 
and usage of governmental institutions 
in general, it would nonetheless be in 
keeping with the usual practice among 
colleges and universities investing pri- 
vate endowment funds. 
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It should be noted that this amend- 
ment, while giving the States more flexi- 
bility in investing land-grant funds, 
would not permit them to expend any 
amount derived from appreciation in the 
value of the assets of these funds, since 
general principles of the law of trust 
provide that any such increase is to be 
attributed to the principal amount of the 
fund rather than to income. This is in 
keeping with the trust-fund concept of 
the act. 

Both the Department of Treasury and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have considered the possi- 
bility of this legislation and have in- 
dicated that they have no objection. 

I therefore urge early favorable con- 
sideration of this bill for liberalization of 
the existing investment restrictions in 
the Morrill Act so that land-grant uni- 
versities having the approval of their re- 
spective State legislatures, may invest 
their Morrill Act endowments in stocks, 
bonds, and other securities, including 
mutual funds. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 8, 1967, the House of Representa- 
tives passed the comprehensive Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Assist- 
ance Act. To date this bill remains 
stalled in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Time is growing short. We must pro- 
vide our law enforcement officials with 
the tools to adequately and effectively 
meet the growing and alarming increase 
in crime. 

The House-passed bill properly em- 
phasizes the role of the individual States 
in coping with the crime problem. There 
is no question in my mind but that the 
States can effectively take on this re- 
sponsibility. My own State of Minnesota, 
under the able leadership of Gov. Harold 
LeVander and Attorney General Doug- 
las Head, has ably prepared and 
equipped itself for the task. 

Earlier this month our Governor was 
presented by the attorney general with 
a comprehensive report on the law en- 
forcement task force of the Governor’s 
commission on law enforcement, admin- 
istration of justice, and corrections. In 
the introduction to that report it is 
stated: 

We welcome the emphasis on planning 
contained in the proposed law enforcement 
assistance legislation (H.R. 5037) which 
passed the House of Representatives in 
August 1967. 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the “In- 
troduction,” “Task Force Procedures and 
Scope of Activities,” “Need for a Coordi- 
nated Information System,” and “Task 
Force Recommendations” sections of 
that report in the Recor following my 
remarks. All Members of Congress should 
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be informed of the growing capability of 
the States to assume a full partnership 
responsibility. The Minnesota story is an 
outstanding example of the States’ will- 
ingness and desire to get the job done. 
The Congress must now act with dis- 
patch to assist in providing them with 
the needed tools. 
The material referred to follows: 


PLANNING FOR THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
In MINNESOTA 
SECTION A—INTRODUCTION 

This report represents part of an eight 
months’ effort to begin to plan for the crim- 
inal justice system in Minnesota. In our 
attempt at the State level to move ahead in 
this field, we owe much to the spade work 
done at the Federal level through the two 
million dollar, 18 months’ study of the Presi- 
dent's Commission, Its report, “The Chal- 
lenge of Crime in a Free Society,” and the 
Task Force and other working documents 
have provided valuable background and 
guidance to our work to date. 

We have attempted to review each of the 
Federal recommendations with a view 
towards their applicability to the situation 
in Minnesota. We would hope in turn that, 
as our State efforts proceed, they might help 
stimulate study and planning at regional and 
local levels in Minnesota. “State planning,” 
in our view, does not connote only planning 
by the State. A State plan should involve 
regional and local plans developed largely 
by persons knowledgeable with criminal jus- 
tice needs in local areas—persons both within 
and without the agencies of criminal justice. 

Undoubtedly, the President’s Commission 
has provided needed stimulus to State efforts 
in this area. Similarly, we welcome the em- 
phasis on planning contained in the pro- 
posed law enforcement assistance legislation 
(H.R. 5037) which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives in August, 1967. But even with- 
out federal action as a stimulus, we believe 
the time is overdue for a concerted state 
planning effort. 

There is clearly a crisis in our system—in 
our agencies and methods of attempting of 
dealing with crime and the criminal. This is 
as true in Minnesota as elsewhere in the 
nation. 

We do not wish to dwell unduly on statis- 
tics noting the rate of increase in reported 
crime, but they are there—up 16.3% for 1967 
over 1966 statewide for all reported crime, up 
37.1% for robbery, 21.3% for burglary, 
25.9% for aggravated assault, etc. 

Our courts, both trial and appellate, are 
jammed with criminal matters. Police are 
overworked, and law enforcement agencies 
are undermanned, partly because it is difi- 
cult to recruit new officers. There are not 
enough prosecutors, public defense counsel, 
crime bureau personnel, parole and probation 
officers. Some elements of our communities 
are deeply alienated from the police, There 
has been unrest in our major cities. 

The question arises—why plan if things 
are this bad, do something—and this is a 
good question. To answer it, we must 
that a great deal is being done by our local 
and state agencies, but it is not enough and 
it will not be enough under our traditional 
modes of operation. There should be more 
police. More police will help, but they will 
not solve our problems any more than more 
judges, prosecutors, defense counsel, jailers or 
probation officers alone will solve our prob- 
lems. So, while we move ahead where we 
can—in trying to recruit and hire more per- 
sonnel, in training police, in beginning to 
computerize crime information and in other 
ways—we must also plan. We must look at 
ourselves, at the system within which we all 
operate, at our laws, at what statistics and 
information we have, at the few burglars we 
are able to catch and convict, at our juvenile 
offenders, embezzlers, price fixers, dope ped- 
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dlers, and at whatever we can do to devise 
better means to prevent and control crime. 

The report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission demonstrated how much we have to 
learn about crime. And it demonstrated even 
more clearly how little attention has been 
devoted to the whole system through which 
we try to control crime—the police, prose- 
cution, courts, corrections, parole and 
probation. 

This report and the report of the other 
Task Forces comprise the first attempt in 
Minnesota at a comprehensive look at our 
state criminal justice system. As the report 
indicates, the view is a clouded one, for to 
look is to realize how little we can see. But, 
it is a start. 


SECTION B—TASK FORCE PROCEDURES; SCOPE OF 
ACTIVITIES TO DATE 


Following the appointment of the Task 
Force in July, 1967, work commenced in six 
subcommittees as follows: 

1. Science and Technology—Chief Clarence 
M. Coster, Chairman. 

2. Criminal Law Reform—Judge Neil A. 
Riley, Chairman. 

MacKinnon, 


3. Prosecution—George E. 
Chairman, 

4. Law Enforcement Coordination—Judge 
O. Russell Olson, Chairman. 

5. Police Problems—Carroll E. Crawford, 
Chairman. 

6. Crime Assessment—Frank S. Farrell, 
Chairman. 

Five or six Task Force members comprised 
each subcommittee, with some members serv- 
ing on more than one subcommittee. 

Each subcommittee had been assigned 
topics and issues. As their study progressed, 
related problems came to their attention—all 
refiected in the recommendations for action 
or further study contained in this report. 

Most subcommittees have gathered at least 
monthly at meetings which often last for five 
to seven hours each. Most of the subcommit- 
tees are relying heavily on advisors who at- 
tend subcommittee meetings or meet periodi- 
cally with the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Advisors, as well as the staff members as- 
signed to each subcommittee, have been re- 
sponsible for developing much of the mate- 
rial contained in this preliminary report. Two 
technical consultants assisted the Task Force 
in several of the areas related to science, 
technology and research. 

Each Task Force member, and most ad- 
visors, received and studied the President's 
Commission report and the nine related Task 
Force reports, especially as they applied to the 
study in the particular subcommittees to 
which a member or advisor was assigned. It 
has been our attempt to relate each of the 
national recommendations in the law en- 
forcement area to the needs of the system 
as we see them in Minnesota. As indicated in 
the report, further study in the Task Force 
will proceed in certain important areas not 
yet considered in depth. 

Our original assignment was to report in 
June, 1968. The urgency of many of the mat- 
ters under Task Force consideration led us 
to “scramble” so that we could issue a pre- 
liminary report at this time. 

All subcommittee reports were distributed 
to the full Task Force, which then met in 
February to consider the Task Force report. 
Following this meeting, attended by almost 
all Task Force members, the approved sub- 
committee reports and recommendations 
were integrated into this Task Force report. 

In this integration process, the Task Force- 
approved material has been grouped into five 
chapters so that the results of an individual 
subcommittee’s work, as approved by the 
Task Force, may appear in more than one 
chapter of this report. Much of the supple- 
mental or appendix material contained in 
subcommittee reports has had to be left out 
of the Task Force report to keep it a man- 
ageable size. This background material and 
data, however, is on file in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. 
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SECTION CO- NEED FOR A COORDINATED 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 


A word should be said about the major 
finding of our study to date—the lack of and 
urgent need for information—and of the 
major recommendations that result from 
that finding—that a basis and means to col- 
lect and analyze information must be de- 
vised and an in-depth system analysis of 
criminal justice be undertaken at the earliest 
possible date. 

Among the immediate problems facing the 
administration of criminal justice in Minne- 
sota is the non-existent or cumbersome inter- 
agency sharing and exchange of information 
essential to the performance of each agency’s 
functions. The current and projected up- 
ward trends in crime, violence, property loss 
and number of offenders all lend dramatic 
emphasis to concern for improvement in the 
total interrelated criminal justice system, 

The present information process developed 
without deliberate design and served a much 
smaller population than exists today. The 
collective capability lacks the precision and 
speed to handle the large volume and nature 
of cases currently imposed on our system. 
Present procedures lack a mechanism to co- 
ordinate control or provide adequate verifica- 
tion for a meaningful audit of our operations. 

While operating economies have often at- 
tracted initial attention to systems analysis, 
there has been a growing trend toward the 
assessment of new programs in terms of 
functional requirements, social necessity, 
public convenience, and necessary considera- 
tion for the integrity of the individual who 
becomes involved with the processes of 
criminal justice. Law enforcement and re- 
lated justice agencies in Minnesota are seek- 
ing solutions to information management 
problems which currently confound the sys- 
tem of criminal justice. 

Thus, while it does not constitute the 
easiest reading in this report, and while it 
may not have the grab“ of our discussions 
on narcotics, gun laws, police standards, com- 
puters, burglary rings and the like, we urge 
you to review the results of the preliminary 
systems information study and the recom- 
mendations contained in Chapter II. 


SECTION D—TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Science, technology, and research 
Governor’s Crime Commission 


1. The Governor's Crime Commission 
should be structured in such a fashion as to 
establish policy for various research, develop- 
ment, planning and operational activities to 
be placed under its jurisdiction. 

2. The Governor's Crime Commission 
should undertake a detailed system analysis 
of the criminal justice system in the State 
of Minnesota. 


Detailed Systems Analysis of Criminal 
Justice System in Minnesota 


3. Study should be undertaken to deter- 
mine the nature of the economic and sta- 
tistical data on a criminal justice system 
that is required for planning purposes. 

A meaningful systems analysis of the crim- 
inal justice system in Minnesota must be ac- 
complished generally in two stages. The 
“near term” action (Recommendations 4 
through 15) involves establishment of pro- 
grams and procedures for the compilation of 
statistical and economic data on the activi- 
ties of law enforcement agencies, prosecu- 
tion, public defense, courts, and correctional 
programs. The “medium term,” or second 
stage action, (Recommendations 16 through 
21) involves a program of studying the data 
compiled in the initial stage with a view 
towards determining the specific character- 
istics of data that would be of value in an 
on-going criminal justice information system 
for on-going planning. 

(1) Near term action law enforcement 

4. The Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
should collect and tabulate law enforcement 
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statistics including data on arrests, type of 
offense, and type of offender based on a 
standardized period. This program 
should include special and periodic audits of 
selected agencies to assure the accuracy and 
uniformity of the data collected, 

5. The Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
should initiate investigations as to the na- 
ture, cost and benefit of criminal victim sur- 
veys. 

6. The Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
should identify appropriate sources of data 
which describe the demography of the 
Minnesota population. 

T. The Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
should establish a program for the periodic 
collection of limited economic data on local 
law enforcement operations, and that a spe- 
cial analysis of unit and functional costs of 
local law enforcement should be conducted 
by using a large metropolitan police depart- 
ment as a pilot project. 


Prosecution 


8. The Attorney General’s office should es- 
tablish a program for collecting data from 
district, county and municipal prosecutors 
as to the costs and types of prosecution, This 
program should include the collection of 
data as to the disposition of charges wherein 
no prosecution follows and this data should 
be collected at least on a one time and 
thereafter perhaps a periodic basis. 


Public defense 


9. A program should be instituted for the 
collection of statistical data as to the types 
of crimes and the costs of providing counsel 
for indigents. 

Courts 
10. A program should be established for 
the collection of data as to the costs and the 
of offenses heard by the district, mu- 
nicipal, probate and juvenile courts. Initial- 
ly this data should be collected through a 
single survey, but consideration should be 
given to periodic collection of this data. 

11. A program should be established for 
the collection of data on the fees, number 
and types of cases handled by the justice of 
the peace courts. 

12. A single and accurate reporting system 
of district court dispositions should be estab- 
‘ished. 

Corrections 


13. The Department of Corrections should 
establish a program to collect and tabulate 
comprehensive economic and statistical in- 
formation from all agencies in the state con- 
nected with correctional functions. 

14. The Department of Corrections should 
establish and maintain a dictionary of terms 
and definitions that can be used by all Min- 
nesota correctional agencies. 

15. The Department of Corrections should 
pursue the development of a program budget 
and unit cost connected with various pro- 
grams and activities. 

(2) Medium Term Actions 

16. Based upon the accomplishment of the 
above recommendations there should be a 
detailed systems analysis of the criminal jus- 
tice system and the design of an informa- 
tion system for planning purposes. 

Law enforcement 


17. All Minnesota law enforcement agen- 
cies should participate in the design of a 
criminal justice information system for 


planning. 
Prosecution 


18, The results of the one time analysis 
under near term actions should be taken 
into account in determining the specific 
characteristics of prosecution data in an on- 
going criminal justice information system for 
P 

Public defense 

19. The data provided by the study cur- 
rently being conducted by Dr. Roger Ben- 
jamin of the University of Minnesota, and 
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other data available on public defense should 
be carefully considered for inclusion in the 
criminal justice information system for 
planning. 
Courts 

20. The data collected through near term 
actions should be assessed as to its benefit 
to a criminal justice information system for 
nlanning. 

Corrections 


21. Data collected through near term ac- 
tion should be assessed as to its benefit to 
a criminal justice information system for 
planning; specifically with a view to combin- 
ing economic and statistical data on a mean- 
ingful basis. 


Minnesota Crime Information System 


22. Speedy implementation of the MINCIS, 
Phase I project as announced by the Gov- 
ernor and 1969 legislative appropriations to 
carry forward the project. 

23. All major law enforcement agencies in 
the state not now connected by teletype to 
the BCA should arrange to make such con- 
nections as soon as possible in order to bene- 
fit fully from MINCIS. 

24. All major law enforcement agencies 
should explore integration of their depart- 
ment files on wanted persons, etc. with the 
BCA files as soon as feasible. 

25. The Attorney General's office, Depart- 
ment of Administration Computer Division 
and BCA should undertake a feasibility study 
in cooperation with other interested agencies 
on extension of MINCIS to cover information 
beyond that envisioned in Phase I, particu- 
larly misdemeanor and traffic warrant 
information. 

26. In the longer term consolidation or 
coordination of juvenile offender, courts and 
corrections data should be studied. These 
studies should be part of the Systems Anal- 
ysis Study recommended in Section A. 

Research and Development 

Local law enforcement agencies need more 
money and personnel for research and de- 
velopment functions. An improved mecha- 
nism is also needed to coordinate research 
and development functions among the over 
500 law enforcement agencies in the. state. 
There is a need to provide certain central 
state staff, available to all law enforcement 
agencies in the state that can beneficially 
utilize their services. This staff could carry 
out some research and development functions 
and provide personnel when requested to as- 
sist local agencies in their own research and 
development efforts or implementation of the 
results of such activities by others. Thus: 

27. and 28. The Governor’s Crime Commis- 
sion should sponsor a program of "operations 
research” intended to strengthen the opera- 
tions of law enforcement agencies and a pro- 
gram of “equipment research” directed at the 
following goals: 

(1) the development of concepts of new 
equipment and the stimulation of the manu- 
facture and widespread adoption of such 
equipment; 

(2) provide information to firms conduct- 
ing market and product research related to 
law enforcement functions; 

(3) the evaluation of new products and the 
dissemination of information to appropriate 
parties; and 

(4) the establishment of statewide equip- 
ment standards, where appropriate. 

29. There should be established a program 
of state funding for local law enforcement 
agency research and development projects. 

30. A central staff and state funding should 
be employed in assisting local agencies to 
conduct in-house and contracted research 
and development. 

31. An “Upper Midwest Criminal Justice 
Research and Development Institute” should 
be established by the University in the Twin 
Cities area utilizing either federal funds or 
funds from several states. 
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The institute should establish close ties 
with neighboring criminal justice agencies. It 
should develop its own program with the 
guidance of an advisory committee comprised 
of senior representatives from major seg- 
ments of the criminal justice system and out- 
standing research scientists in a wide variety 
of academic disciplines. 

Computer Command and Control Systems 

32. through 35. A metropolitan-wide (7 
county) study should be undertaken to de- 
termine the technical and economic feasi- 
bility of employing a computer assisted com- 
mand and control system for law enforce- 
ment agencies in the area. 

An extensive examination of the communi- 
cation system should be undertaken to in- 
sure proper channels available and to assess 
the utility of car locators, mobile teletype 
and automatic address location from the 
telephone, 

The study should lead to a detailed plan 
setting forth all the necessary and evolu- 
tionary steps that are preconditions to a suc- 
cessful operation. The feasibility study 
should be conducted by an organization ex- 
perienced in large computer based systems. 
It should be assisted by a staff of full time 
personnel from the local law enforcement 
agencies participating in the study. Such lo- 
cal personnel would form the staff nucleus 
for an on-going operational system. 

For the purposes of conducting the study 
referred to above an advisory committee 
should be formed consisting of representa- 
tives of the law enforcement agencies in the 
metropolitan area and elected officials of the 
metropolitan area units. This committee 
should establish an executive committee 
which would have the responsibility for ob- 
taining funds to undertake the study, formu- 
lating the objectives of the study, conduct- 
ing discussions and negotiations for any 
necessary consulting services, and providing 
the necessary staff to conduct the study. 


Police Radio Communications Coordination 


36. A detailed study should be undertaken 
for the State of Minnesota to cover the en- 
tire law enforcement communications sys- 
tem in detail and to develop a plan to solve 
the shortcomings of the system. This study 
should be directed towards: 

(1) unification of all two-way radio sys- 
tems operated by the State of Minnesota; 

(2) improved interdepartmental radio 
communications throughout the state, es- 
pecially in the Twin Cities metropolitan area, 
and 

(3) better liaison between mobile units of 
all law enforcement agencies and tie into 
units of related agencies such as fire, am- 
bulance, National Guard, etc. 


Uniform Public Safety Telephone Number 


37. That an advisory committee represent- 
ing the metropolitan public safety agencies 
but also containing other governmental and 
public representatives be established im- 
mediately for purposes of determining with 
the Northwestern Bell organization the feasi- 
bility of implementing the new 911“ uni- 
versal emergency number. 

38. In the event that the availability of 
a universal emergency phone number in the 
Twin City metropolitan area, we would rec- 
ommend that study should be undertaken 
relative to the possible public use of public 
safety call boxes. 

Motor Vehicle Registration and Photo Identi- 
fication of Drivers License 


39. Continued study by the Task Force 
leading to possible recommendations for leg- 
islative action to change Minnesota to a 
“title” state for motor vehicle registration 
p and to require photographic identi- 
fication on drivers licenses is being con- 
ducted. 

Fingerprint Identification 

40. No major independent research or study 

project should be undertaken by Minnesota 
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law enforcement agencies on fingerprint 
identification, but they should keep abreast 
to research in this area. 


Identification by Physical Features—Voice 
Print Recognition 


41. The state and the principal metropoli- 
tan agencies should initiate or continue study 
in this area. 

Law Enforcement Coordination 
Crime Investigation 

42, The Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
should reduce the size of the present field 
areas throughout the state and divide the 
state into ten field office districts with an 
assignment of investigators to the districts 
based on population, area, and crime rate. 

43, Twenty-three additional investigators 
should be added to the Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension’s staff in order to provide the 
investigative capability suggested in the ten 
field district plan. 

44. Four additional stenographers should 
be added to the Bureau of Criminal Appre- 
hension's staff. 


CRIME BUREAU—-NEED FOR INTELLIGENCE 
DIVISION 


45. The Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
should coordinate crime intelligence infor- 
mation and be responsible for the accuracy 
and swift dissemination of such informa- 
tion. 

46. Funds and personnel for such intelli- 
gence activities within the Bureau of Crim- 
inal Apprehension should be provided at the 
earliest possible time. 

47. The intelligence unit within the Bu- 
reau of Criminal Apprehension should, at a 
bare minimum, be made up of four investi- 
gators assigned to the central office for the 
purpose of over-all coordination of informa- 
tion and dissemination of this information 
throughout the state. 


Crime Bureau—Division of Narcotics 


48. There should be established a division 
within the State Bureau of Criminal Ap- 
prehension to direct and coordinate state- 
wide activities in the control of illegal traf- 
fic in drugs and narcotics. 


Crime Bureau—Physical Expansion 


49. There should be immediate investiga- 
tion by the Attorney General and appro- 
priate state agencies of possible new arrange- 
ments to house the Crime Bureau headquar- 
ters. Pressing space needs now exist in all 
functions, especially laboratory, the message 
center, records center, and investigation. 


Attorney General—Division of Organized 
Crime 

50. There should be estabilshed in the At- 
torney General's office a special Unit on Or- 
ganized Crime as suggested in the report of 
the President's Crime Commission. Such a 
unit should include at least two lawyers and 
several trained investigators. 

51. State officials should make known to 
the proper federal authorities the interest 
in Minnesota for developing resources to deal 
with both types of organized crime consid- 
ered in this report, and that the pending 
federal legislation be written so as to in- 
clude states such as Minnesota for consid- 
eration for funds to develop the capability 
to cope with “organized crime” as more 
broadly defined than in S.F, 917. 
Organization of Law Enforcement Agencies 

Emphasis on Coordination 


52. Communities with a population of less 
than 1,000, should contract with the sheriff or 
with an adjacent larger community to pro- 
vide full time police coverage. These small 
communities should not attempt to maintain 
their own separate police functions, 

53. The Task Force should further consider 
methods to increase the coordination with 
law enforcement agencies, especially through 
contractural arrangements. 

54, A special subcommittee in the Gov- 
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ernor’s Crime Commission should be ap- 
pointed to advise the planners with whom 
the state will contract for the conduct of 
the study under the H.U.D. grant. This sub- 
committee should be comprised primarily 
of persons from the seven-county metro- 
politan area. 

55. The Task Force should explore ways to 
provide state financial assistance to local 
enforcement agencies related to possible 
standards for local law enforcement agencies 
evolved to encourage professionalization of 
law enforcement and adequate local financial 
support of the police function. 

Law Enforcement—Civil Disorders 

56. State, county and local authorities 
should proceed with both short term and 
long term coordinated planning for civil dis- 
turbance. Not only the agencies of the crim- 
inal justice system, but also public service 
agencies such as fire departments, private 
utilities, the bar and other groups must be 
actively involved in such planning which 
should also be related to crime prevention 
plans and programs. Local and state human 
relations agencies should also be involved. 

57. Appropriate elected leaders of the state 
and all levels of government in the Twin City 
area should meet to develop and issue a joint 
statement recognizing the right of lawful 
protest and enunciating a joint, coordinated 
position and policy on the handling of civil 
disturbances and supporting firm, fair and 
deliberate enforcement of the law. 

58. These leaders should continue to make 
strong efforts towards diagnosing, controlling 
and ameliorating conditions which cause civil 
disturbance, 


Professionalization of the police 
Community Relations Bureaus 
59. Major law enforcement agencies should 


establish community relations bureaus with- 
in their departments. 


Police Training 


60. Immediate supplemental appropria- 
tions should be obtained from legislature 
interim funds to assure that the state can 
provide sufficient basic police training 
courses of at least four weeks in length, 
commencing in September, 1968. 

61. Planning should proceed for the early 
funding and operation by the State, at least 
by September, 1969, of basic training courses 
of at least six weeks in duration, eight weeks 
by 1970, ten weeks by 1971 and twelve weeks 
by 1972. The 12-week course should be 
achieved earlier if sufficient funds and man- 
power are made available. 

62. Short term training facilities and per- 
sonnel needs of the Bureau of Criminal Ap- 
prehension should be determined by the 
Police training board at an early date. 

63. Steps should be taken immediately to 
plan for the establishment of a law enforce- 
ment training center which will serve as the 
center for the technical training of police- 
men throughout the state. 

64. The provisions of the mandatory police 
training bill should be extended to include 
all new law enforcement officers in the state. 
The Task Force feels that the extension cf 
the provisions of the mandatory police train- 
ing bill to all new policemen is essential; no 
new policeman or sheriff’s deputy should be 
without training. 

65. The board should move swiftly to 
recommend requirements for in-service train- 
ing for officers previously employed but who 
have never been trained. 

66. Study should be undertaken imme- 
diately by state and local agencies with the 
cooperation of appropriate outside profes- 
sional and other groups and educational 
institutions towards development of more 
effective training components and pro- 
grams designed to give law enforcement of- 
ficers in-depth understanding of human re- 
lations. Minority persons should participate 
in such study. Courses should be approved 
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by responsible minority organizations and be 
taught predominately by minority persons. 


Police Education 


67. The University of Minnesota should de- 
velop as rapidly as possible a quality four 
year program leading to a degree relating to 
police work. Similarly the Junior College 
Board should quickly develop a quality two- 
year program to be offered at several of the 
Junior Colleges. 

68. The Junior College Board and the Uni- 
versity should cooperate in developing their 
separate educational programs so that credits 
earned in one program are transferable to 
the other. 

69. The Legislature, State Planning Agency 
and the Higher Education Coordinating 
Council should immediately address the 
problem of coordinating the development of 
post-high school law enforcement education 
programs. 

Recruit Standards 

70. The standards developed by the Peace 
Officers Training Board should be widely dis- 
tributed and public employing authorities 
should be encouraged to adopt them in hiring 
peace officers, 

71. The Task Force should further explore 
the possibility of legislation for mandatory 
standards. 


Attracting Minority Persons to Police Work 


72. Immediate study should be undertaken 
under the auspice of the Urban Coalition or 
an equally appropriate group to determine 
ways in which greater numbers of minority 
persons can be attracted to law enforcement. 
Minority persons and law enforcement offi- 
cers should participate actively in study 
planning and implementation of efforts in 
this regard. 

Police Mobility 


73. A study should be made to determine 
the factors which inhibit the development 
of lateral entry as a standard personnel prac- 
tice in police jurisdictions throughout the 
state. As part of this study exploration 
should be made on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a single retirement system for all 
police throughout the state. 

Police Compensation 

74. As part of the Police Agencies Stand- 
ards Study recommended in Chapter III the 
Task Force should explore ways to encourage 
adequate local support for law enforcement 
including better police salaries. A possible 
State aid program for law enforcement in 
this connection is part of the Study. 

Legal Assistance to Local Law Enforcement 

75. The Attorney General should under- 
take the function of informing law enforce- 
ment agencies of changes in the criminal law 
which affect the work and procedures of the 
police as soon as personnel and funds are 
available to his office. 

76. The Task Force should further explore 
the feasibility of establishing a law enforce- 
ment legal advisor program in Minnesota. 

Local Law Enforcement Facilities 

77. All governments maintaining law en- 
forcement functions, if they have not already 
done so, should take immediate steps to plan 
for, improve and expand physical facilities 
for law enforcement agencies where needed. 

Prosecution 
Prosecution—Manpower and Compensation 


78. Legislation should be enacted making 
the position of county attorney full time in 
all counties with a population of 25,000 or 
more, according to the last official census. 
Purther, the full time county attorneys 
should be provided with assistants where 
needed, either full time or part time, to carry 
out the function of the office. 

79, Minimum salaries for county attorneys 
should be set by the legislature which would 
be more commensurate with the responsibili- 
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ties of the office and the time required for 
official duties. 

80. The 1969 legislature should implement 
the District Prosecutor Program. 

81. There should be further study and rec- 
ommendations involving a plan and legisla- 
tion for implementation of the District Pros- 
ecutor Program in Minnesota. 

Prosecutor Training 

82. A proposed bill (Appendix D-1) to pro- 
vide for training seminars for county attor- 
neys to be called by the Attorney General 
for which county attorneys would be com- 
pensated should be enacted by the 1969 leg- 
islative session. 

83. County Attorney’s Newsletters should 
be continued on a monthly basis. Appropri- 
ations to cover this function should be made 
to the Attorney General. 

84. Law student internship programs 
should be encouraged to give law students 
familiarity with the prosecution function and 
also to encourage their entering this vital 
field of law. 

Council of Prosecutors 

85. There should be further study leading 
towards a possible recommendation for a 
plan and proposed legislation for a State 
Council of Prosecutors. 

Joinder and Severance 

86. Standards generally consistent with 
those promulgated by the American Bar As- 
sociation and Rule 8 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure relating to joinder and 
severance should be adopted in Minnesota. 

Plea Discussions 

87. Standards relating to pleas of guilty 
as promulgated by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation should be favorably considered for 
adoption as part of the New Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure for Minnesota. 


Discovery and Disclosure 
88. The Task Force should give further 


study to the concept of expanding discovery 
and disclosure in criminal cases. 


Criminal law reform 


Compensation for Victims of Crime, and 
Good Samaritan Laws 

89. The State should enact legislation es- 
tablishing a program for the compensation 
for victims (or their surviving dependents) 
of violent crimes. 

90. The State of Minnesota should enact 
legislation providing for compensation to 
persons injured when coming to the aid of 
a policeman or a citizen who is being vic- 
timized—the so-called “good samaritan” no- 


tion. 
Wiretapping and Bugging 

91. Legislation should be initiated in Min- 
nesota making wiretapping and bugging by 
private sectors of the community unlawful. 
These procedures should also be made un- 
lawful for law enforcement agencies except 
as provided below. Heavy criminal sanctions 
should be provided for unlawful wiretapping 
or bugging. 

The legislation should provide that the 
only exception to the above would apply 
where, with prior written court. approval, 
wiretapping or bugging would be allowed by 
law enforcement agencies where certain seri- 
ous crimes as determined by a court have 
been or there is good cause to believe are 
about to be committed and the court sets 
out in its order, within limitations to be 
provided in the law, the allowable scope of 
the proposed bugs or taps. 

Firearms Control 

92. State law on the control of firearms 
should provide as a minimum the following: 

(1) Sale of handguns to persons under the 
age of 21 and sale of rifles and shotguns to 
persons under the age of 18 should be pro- 
hibited. 
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(2) All persons engaged in the business of 
the sale of firearms should be licensed. 

(3) Sellers of firearms should be required 
to keep adequate records concerning the 
transfer of ownership of weapons, 

(4) Purchasers of firearms should be re- 
quired to sufficiently identify themselves at 
the time of purchase. 

(5) A penalty should be provided by stat- 
ute for filing a false registration. 

(6) On a regular reporting basis sellers 
should be required to forward to the Bureau 
of Criminal Apprehension, information re- 
lated to the sale of firearms. This informa- 
tion could then be indexed and verified on 
a spot-check basis to determine whether or 
not the information contained therein is 
true. 

(7) Provisions for the revocation of licenses 
to sell in the event the state seller fails to 
comply with requirements concerning record 
keeping, forwarding of information, etc. 

93. Minneapolis, Saint Paul and the met- 
ropolitan area should make an attempt to 
compromise between the cities to provide 
uniformity in local gun ordinances. In this 
connection a model local gun ordinance 
should be drafted. 


Alcoholism and the Law 


94. Drunkeness should not in itself be a 
criminal offense. Disorderly and other crim- 
inal conduct accompanied by drunkenness 
should remain punishable as separate crimes. 

95. The legislature should repeal section 
340.96 of the Minnesota Statute. 

96. The Task Force should continue to 
study possibilities for the development of 
alternatives to the court handling of drunks 
by establishing adequate civil detoxification 
procedures, 

Drug Abuse 


97. Programs designed to educate the pub- 
lic as to the dangers of drug abuse, and the 
telltale signs of present or impending drug 
dependence should be established. 

98. Legislation should be adopted covering 
non-narcotic drug abuse, i.e. Model State 
Drug Abuse Act. 

99. Local centers for treatment of drug 
problems on out-patient basis should be 
established and there should be a study of 
possible need for expanded resident facilities 
in the state. 

100. A central Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs Division in the State Bureau of Crim- 
inal Apprehension as recommended in Chap- 
ter III should be established to direct state 
and coordinate local law enforcement activity 
in control of illegal drug and narcotics traf- 
fic and to facilitate coordination with federal 
authorities in this field. 


Mentally Disordered Offenders 

101. The Task Force should make further 
study of the possibility of recommendations 
relative to the handling of mentally disor- 
dered offenders. 

102. The Task Force should give further 
study to the question of establishing statu- 
tory prcedures for raising, waiving or record- 
ing a determination of competency to stand 
trial. 

103. The Task Force should give further 
study to the question of establishing a stat- 
utory procedure for determining competency 
to stand trial once it is raised. 

104. Legislation should be considered to 
provide for a plea in the form of “not gullty 
by reason of insanity.” 

Sex Psychopath Laws 

105. The Task Force should give further 
study to the possibility of recommending 
revisions of the law relating to sex psycho- 
paths, which recommendations should be 
consistent with the rationale underlying the 


1967 revision of the mental commitment 
laws. 
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THE U.N. AND CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of enslaved human beings existing be- 
hind the Iron Curtain bear tragic testi- 
mony to the declaration of Karl Marx 
a century ago: 

The Russian bear is certainly capable of 
anything, so long as he knows the other 


animals he has to deal with to be capable of 
nothing. 


Between 1920 and 1960, 27 once-free 
nations fell prey to the Soviet Union. 
By sheer brute force and overwhelming 
power the Communists crushed these 
small nations, despite their heroic strug- 
gles to survive. Today self-determina- 
tion and political independence are part 
of a fading dream as the years roll on 
and these countries remain imprisoned. 

While the Russian bear has marauded 
through Eastern Europe, the United Na- 
tions, that organization created to peace- 
fully resist and resolve colonization and 
tyranny, has stood by virtually mute, 
proving that the “Russian bear is cer- 
tainly capable of anything” when he sees 
no impediment in his way. 

It is time the United States, as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, spoke out 
vigorously and clearly to demand that 
the Soviet Union abide by the U.N. 
Charter to which it has subscribed. It is 
a mockery of our own membership to do 
less. 

Therefore I am today introducing a 
concurrent resolution which would au- 
thorize and instruct the President of the 
United States to direct our Ambassador 
to the United Nations to request at this 
year’s session that the U.N. insist on ful- 
fillment of its charter provisions calling 
for sovereign equality of states and con- 
demning colonial rule. 

My resolution also directs that the So- 
viet Union be asked to abide by its U.N. 
membership obligations by withdrawing 
all its troops and agents from other na- 
tions and through returning all Com- 
munist-held political prisoners to their 
homelands. 

In conclusion my resolution authorizes 
and directs the President of the United 
States to use all diplomatic, treatymak- 
ing, and appointive powers vested in him 
by the Constitution to augment and sup- 
port actions taken by the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the U.N. in the interest of self- 
determination and political independence 
of these captive nations. 

America must not stand silently by 
in the United Nations while the Russian 
bear of Karl Marx’ creation retains a 
stranglehold on 27 countries. 

We must vigorously protest in this 
world forum against Communist tyran- 
ny. We must do all in our power by 
peaceful means to keep alive faith in 
the free world’s determination that men 
everywhere will be free from domination 
by any military or political power not of 
their own choosing. My resolution is a 
step in that direction. 
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OUR ROLE IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vanixk] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, recent events 
in Vietnam, throughout the world, and 
in the United States, have made it im- 
perative for every Member of Congress 
to put himself squarely on the record on 
the Vietnam war, the overriding issue in 
America and in the world today. Al- 
though the hour is already late, every 
manifestation of decision can help guide 
our Nation to a stronger, corrected 
course. It is never too late to try to do 
a right thing. 

All Americans share the grief of those 
close to the 20,000 young men who per- 
ished in the fire of the war. All Amer- 
icans share the misery of the 100,000 
men who must go through life maimed 
with the marks of their heroism. All 
Americans share the concern of those 
close to the 515,000 American men who 
remain exposed to the costly terror of 
war. 

At no other time in history have so 
many people witnessed the day-by-day 
destruction of the war through the ir- 
repressible media of radio, television, and 
wirephoto reports. The daily horrors of 
war are in the diet of every home. The 
faces of the dead are flashed on our tele- 
vision screens in living color. The hor- 
rible sense of guilt swelling the con- 
science of every viewer makes every citi- 
zen an enemy of war and its horrors. 
Throughout America, a moral ground 
swell has developed against the conflict 
which brings so much suffering, 

Today, mounting criticism is directed 
toward the President for leading the 
country into Vietnam as though it was 
solely his decision. However, ranking Re- 
publican congressional leaders in foreign 
affairs cannot and must not be allowed 
to shed responsibility for our Nation’s 
dilemma in Vietnam. They “hawked” the 
President into a misjudgment of contin- 
ued bipartisan support for both entering 
and expanding the war in Vietnam. This 
cannot now be erased from the record. 
Our involvement in Vietnam resulted 
from the decisions of a bipartisan coali- 
tion which had firsthand and almost ex- 
clusively secret information concerning 
the grave extension of the conflict and 
our growing involvement. 

The coming Republican flight to dove- 
land” is not founded on either morality 
or principle. It does not come from the 
“rightness of a peace” or the “wrong- 
ness” of the war. It is founded on a 
shameful quest for votes and lust for the 
control of the Government. 

I do not, I cannot absolve myself from 
a share of the responsibility for the frus- 
trating problem of America’s role in 
Southeast Asia. Faultfinding may ex- 
plain how the problem developed—but 
that course does not lead to workable 
solutions. 

Events in America call for solutions to- 
day. During the past many weeks, I have 
personally discussed national problems 
with thousands of my constituents. I 
want to report that there exists in my 
community very little support for the 
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Vietnam war, and practically no interest 
in its expansion or escalation. 

If this is representative of the national 
reaction—and I believe that it is—I urge 
that we aggressively pursue an immedi- 
ate termination of the conflict. There 
is no time to tarry for the seesaw of a 
more favorable military advantage. The 
question no longer centers on whether 
there will be peace. The issue now being 
resolved centers on who will make the 
peace. 

If our President overlooks this op- 
portunity for peacemaking, he may very 
likely miss his last chance. Circumstances 
next year may assign that role to a lesser 
man, an untested executive who may be 
more likely motivated by political passion 
than by reason, Our bargaining capacity 
for peace is not strengthened by a change 
of administration—it is critically weak- 
ened, 

How can we move toward peace? We 
can start with a bombing halt in North 
Vietnam and announce a line of defense 
around the urban centers of South Viet- 
nam to protect civilian innocents from 
the carnage of war. We can announce 
that we will fire when fired upon from 
these positions. These two decisions may 
well become the framework of a settle- 
ment which the enemy might well con- 
sider, or be urged to consider, by their 
military allies. The defensible enclave 
would protect civilian populations and 
reduce the exposure of our American 
troops. 

The bombing pause and the enclave 
defense will save American lives and re- 
duce our financial outlays in Vietnam 
to levels which will prevent further at- 
tack on our economy. In addition, it 
would deliver a plan of reasonableness 
to the world which fears our further 
drift into a conflict of worldwide dimen- 
sions. It is substantially these fears 
which threaten the financial collapse of 
the free world economies. 

Recent events in London and Paris re- 
veal that the free world is even more 
concerned with the collapse of the free- 
world economies than the military out- 
come in Southeast Asia. While they can 
isolate themselves from our military in- 
volvement, they cannot remain isolated 
from our financial collapse, which would 
bring them down with us. In the world of 
economics, the domino theory works 
with shocking accuracy and certainty. 

I do not believe that we can immedi- 
ately leave Vietnam. Our presence may 
save millions of human beings and leave 
the destiny of the country in the hands 
of its people. Our enclaved presence may 
deter military overthrows of Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Thailand. More importantly, 
our presence may deter a Chinese ag- 
gression into India, which has the poten- 
tial of developing into a hundred Viet- 
nams. 

As a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, I cannot support a 
tax increase to expand or escalate the 
war in South Vietnam. Nor can I sup- 
port the termination or further cutback 
of programs designed to meet the urban 
crisis and the problems of educating 
and training Americans to achieve self- 
support. Escalation of Vietnam spending 
without new taxes puts America on a 
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collision course with financial collapse. 
Under these circumstances, the only pos- 
sible course is a limitation on our Viet- 
nam involvement directed toward settle- 
ment. Any other course leads toward the 
brutal commitment of additional thou- 
sands of American lives and the danger 
of financial collapse—not only for Amer- 
ica—but for the free world. 


STUDYING THE PROBLEMS OF 
RURAL AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Epmonpson). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Zwack! is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill to create a Countryside De- 
velopment Commission to study the 
problems of rural America. I am joined 
by a number of colleagues. 

A definition of countryside does not in 
itself limit this to farmers, but rather, 
includes the social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems of all those governments 
and inhabitants living outside the con- 
gested metropolitan areas. 

We have had many references made to 
the fact that 70 percent of the people 
live on 1 percent of the land. This Com- 
mission then will primarily study and 
correlate information on the problems of 
70 million of our population living on 99 
percent of our acreage. Such a study 
should lead us to those positive recom- 
mendations necessary to bring about a 
balanced development of our economy. 

The object of such a Development 
Commission is to investigate and make a 
thorough study of possibilities of maxi- 
mizing the attributes and advantages of 
the countryside in order to stabilize the 
economic and geographic trends of our 
Nation, and to maintain a stronger bal- 
ance of our Nation’s economy. 

Congress at this time does not have 
sufficient study in depth of the reasons 
for the overcrowding of our Nation's 
largest cities. It is widely assumed to be 
caused in large part by the unbroken 
inflow of economically disenfranchised 
and disadvantaged rural people. Conse- 
quently, we have improvised many new 
legislative proposals leading to the es- 
tablishment of countless agencies, all 
funded with inflated tax dollars, to cope 
with the bulging city problems. However, 
very few of these quick money solutions 
have any hope of doing anything but 
treating the symptoms of the bigger 
problem—imbalance of our society's 
economy. 

This Commission can well explore, in 
depth, the ratio of migration to the level 
of farm parity. We should find out why 
the farm programs of the past 35 years 
have been unable to answer the income 
needs of the smaller farmer, Certainly 
the fact that the farmers get only $1.30 
more over the past 20 years out of the 
average consumer household grocery bill 
increase of about $240 must be part of 
the problem. We have already committed 
millions of dollars to farm programs, to 
retraining of underemployed rural resi- 
dents; we have paid for the 2-year 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Food and Fiber; we have also 
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received the report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty: 
and still we do not have the facts needed 
to bring jobs and income to the country- 
side, or to use to the maximum those 
natural resources that our countryside 
contains so abundantly. 

In the area known as the countryside 
there are over 16,000 cities and villages 
up to a population of 15,000; over 3 mil- 
lion farms, over 11 million people on 
farms, and the balance of the 70 million 
reside in our villages and rural commu- 
nities, 

The cost of providing public services 
for citizens already varies greatly be- 
tween our metropolitan and countryside 
areas, and will certainly continue in this 
direction until utter collapse of such 
services may force a reverse flow of this 
migration such as we experienced na- 
tionally during the depression years of 
the 1930's. 

For example, a city of 50,000—Fargo, 
N. Dak.—spends $487,000 for an entire 
year for its total street department, while 
in New York each additional resident 
using that city’s streets adds $21,000 in 
capital requirement needs alone. 

Congress has been concerned with the 
problems of depopulation and compac- 
tion, and many departments or agencies 
do have programs which are only on the 
periphery of this entire problem. Such a 
study Commission will be authorized to 
seek the advice, testimony, and experi- 
ence of such agencies in making their 
study. 

In St. Cloud, Minn., a Ford Foundation 
grant has been received to provide some 
study and analysis of a portion of the 
problem. This study, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Edward Henry at St. John’s 
University, is known as the microcity 
study project and will especially concen- 
trate on the problems of larger cities in 
the countryside. It is hoped that follow- 
ing this study a continuing center will be 
founded there. St. Cloud and St. John’s 
University are to be commended for re- 
ceiving this grant and for the acknowl- 
edgement of the multitude of problems 
that are pressing for solutions. This 
special study can be of material value to 
a larger nationwide Countryside Devel- 
opment Commission, especially for those 
problems in cities of 10,000 to 50,000. 
Such a countryside development study 
might well pay for itself many times 
over—just on the one item of the model 
city proposal. We may learn that the 
present mode of packing people on top 
of each other, of living so tightly that 
the very environment of man becomes 
fouled, are problems which may be sub- 
ject to solution through programs using 
the present countryside resources. 

This Commission will be composed of 
24 members, appointed by the President 
from a list of nominees submitted by the 
Governors of the States within the 12 
farm credit districts. The life of the 
Commission is limited to 2 years and 
such a Commission must report its find- 
ings to Congress and the President with- 
in that time. 

There are 12 Federal land banks in 
the farm credit system, each serving a 
separate district: 

District 1: Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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District 2: Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

District 


Carolina, and South Carolina. 

District 4: Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. 

District 5: Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. 

District 6: Arkansas, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri. 

District 7: Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

District 8: Iowa, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. 

District 9: Colorado, 
Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

District 10: Texas. 

District 11: Arizona, California, Ha- 
waii, Nevada, and Utah. 

District 12: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ZwacH], in cosponsoring the 
Countryside Development Commission 
Act to study the economic problems of 
rural America. 

Our colleague has presented some very 
interesting statistics relating to our rural 
and urban populations, plus the current 
trends that see the continuing exodus 
from the countryside into the vast met- 
ropolitan areas. It is hoped that every 
Member of Congress studies those sta- 
tistics carefully, including the inherent 
problems that have accompanied such 
movements of people. 

It has long been my contention, so 
stated many times before the Congress, 
that the best investment we can make in 
solving the problems of rural America is 
to first of all make sure our farm popula- 
tion receives adequate income, so that 
the rural migration is halted or at least 
slowed. Our Government can expend vast 
sums of money in make-work programs 
that are merely temporary in nature, plus 
the pouring of billions into the cities to 
rescue those who have been forced into 
the megalopolises with scant prepara- 
tion for the life they will lead there. 
These moneys are really wasted, when the 
wise expenditure and policy would be in 
preventing the mass movement of peo- 
ple from environments they understand 
to environments they do not understand 
and do not want. 

As Mr. Zwack points out, there is a 
real relationship between crowded cities 
and unused countryside resources. That 
relationship should be explored to the 
fullest by the blue-ribbon Commission 
called for in this bill. 

For too long our smaller communities 
have struggled to keep alive amid the 
specter of falling farm income, upon 
which they depend for their existence. 
They have struggled diligently, spending 
way out of proportion to educate their 
children, only to see them leave their 
areas due to the lack of employment op- 
portunities. These rural areas have con- 
tributed much, including their educated 
children, to the rest of the Nation, but 
very little has been done to preserve 
these traditional areas of national 
strength. 

We must do everything we can to shed 
light on this worsening problem. A 


Kansas, New 
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Countryside Development Commission 
would not only analyze and evaluate the 
economic growth of, and the impact of 
governmental programs upon, the coun- 
tryside, but would recommend programs 
through which the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with State and local gov- 
ernments and private corporations and 
organizations, might effectively encour- 
age the economic growth and develop- 
ment of the countryside. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks with respect 
to the subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
monpson). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO PATRICK J. O'MALLEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, March 30, several thousand 
men and women will gather at the Sher- 
aton Cleveland Hotel in my home city of 
Cleveland to attend a testimonial dinner 
for a man named Patrick J. O’Malley. 

I would like to join in honoring Pat 
O'Malley for his outstanding career as 
one of the Nation’s most successful labor 
leaders. 

Pat O'Malley will soon retire after 
serving 19 years as director of region 2 of 
the United Auto Workers of America, but 
will continue as president of the 200,000- 
member Cleveland AFL-CIO Federation 
of Labor. 

He has not only helped tens of thou- 
sands of members of his union to achieve 
better wages and working conditions, but 
also has helped make a better commu- 
nity and a better Nation in many ways. 

Pat O'Malley is living proof that a man 
can be a dedicated leader of organized 
labor and also a leader serving human- 
ity in many other fields. 

For example, Pat O’Malley can be as 
emphatic in telling a group of union 
members that they have an obligation to 
support the United Appeal as in telling 
employer representatives that they have 
an obligation to give their employees a 
larger share of the company’s profits. 

It was very fortunate for this country 
that Pat O’Malley, who was born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, on April 29, 1903, 
decided to come here. He was 21 years 
old when he arrived in New York on the 
liner Scythia. 

He went on to Cleveland, where several 
of his relatives had already settled, and 
soon found himself working as an inven- 
tory checker for the White Motor Co. He 
was an original member of what has 
since become the White Motor Company 
Local of the United Auto Workers. 

Pat O’Malley held every office in local 
32 of the UAW, from shop steward to 
president. In each capacity, he fought 
hard to prevent what he considered a 
radical element from seizing control of 
the union. He insisted that the union 
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could obtain the best results for its mem- 
bers by adhering to the principles of 
American democracy—and history has 
proven him completely correct. 

He served with distinction as president 
of the CIO’s Cleveland Industrial Coun- 
cil, and then became president of the 
combined Cleveland AFL-CIO Federa- 
tion of Labor, which he has headed since 
1958. 

Pat O'Malley and his colleagues have 
long taken the position that organized 
labor should serve its members in many 
other arenas besides the picket line and 
the bargaining table. He was one of the 
early advocates of medicare, of which I 
am proud to be coauthor. Pat O’Malley 
realized that medicare would recognize 
the rights of senior citizens to decent 
medical services, and would also serve 
the interests of younger people by reliev- 
ing them of a large part of the burden 
of hospital expenses and doctor bills of 
their elderly parents and grandparents. 

Pat O'Malley long has been a leader 
in the battle for better unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. He somehow found time to 
throw his support behind every effort 
to improve our educational system at 
every level. He has helped win passage 
of numerous school levies and school 
bond issues, and is partly responsible for 
the creation of such institutions as 
Cuyahoga Community College and 
Cleveland State University. 

Pat O’Malley has always been a valiant 
fighter for fair treatment and equal op- 
portunity for all people, regardless of 
color or creed, both inside and outside 
the labor movement. 

He is respected and highly regarded by 
members of the Union Club, an organiza- 
tion of rather wealthy Clevelanders, as 
well as by members of all AFL-CIO 
unions. 

Pat O'Malley is noted for his sense of 
humor, as well as for his dedication to 
the principles of organized labor. Who 
else would have taken advantage of an 
invitation to write an article for the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce maga- 
zine to gently needle the business com- 
munity. 

Pat wrote that he could not “resist the 
impulse to suggest that, someday, the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce may 
wish to affiliate with the Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Labor—in essence, isn’t the 
chamber of commerce really a union of 
businessmen banded together to pro- 
mote their mutual interests—so, you see, 
by joining the chamber, you make a tan- 
gible expression of your recognition that 
by joining a union you can accomplish 
more than you can by working alone.” 

I share Pat OMalley's conviction that 
organized labor has done as much as any 
other force to improve the standard of 
living of the average American family, 
and to make this country a happier home 
for all its people. 

In honoring Pat O’Malley, the thou- 
sands of people who attend his testi- 
monial dinner will also be honoring the 
finest traditions of American democracy. 


THE DUAL-PRICE GOLD MARKET: A 
TEMPORARY REPRIEVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely recognized that the moves made 
by the U.S. monetary authorities this 
past weekend, restricting U.S. official 
gold sales to those central banks not 
trading on the private gold markets, rep- 
resent a necessary but temporary re- 
prieve from the disaster that threatened 
both the international financial posi- 
tion of the United States and the stabil- 
ity of the entire free world monetary 
structure. 

By sealing off, in effect, official gold 
from private gold holdings, the central 
banks have allowed for the establish- 
ment of a two-price system for this 
metal. While the price in official trading 
will remain at $35 an ounce, the private 
market price will be allowed to fluctuate 
according to supply and demand. Al- 
though no one can estimate precisely 
where the private price will come to rest, 
it appears clear that it will be somewhere 
above the $35 official figure. 

The inherent instability in such a sys- 
tem is obvious; the temptation presented 
to central banks to acquire gold from the 
US. Treasury at $35 an ounce, and to sell 
it for a higher price on the private mar- 
ket, cannot be ignored. Although we have 
stated our intention to refuse gold to 
those foreign monetary authorities en- 
gaging in this practice, our ability to 
police this restriction is limited. Perhaps 
our major European allies will compre- 
hend the extent to which cooperation in 
this system is essential to the survival of 
our current international monetary 
structure; there are other countries, 
however, whose monetary authorities are 
not necessarily expected to exhibit simi- 
lar restraint when faced with such op- 
portunities for profit. Evidence of such 
defection, which will be needed before 
we can restrict our gold sales, will not 
be easy to come by. And such selectivity 
in our sale of gold automatically de- 
creases the convertibility of the dollar 
which, until the present, was unlimited 
in official circles. Nonetheless, imperfect 
as this system may be, recent pressures 
left no satisfactory alternatives to its 
adoption. 

The major lesson that we must garner 
from the decisions of this weekend and 
the events leading up to them, is that 
we are confronted with a profoundly 
difficult problem, one whose symptoms 
can be alleviated by short-term meas- 
ures, but which will completely disappear 
only after major steps are taken. And 
these steps will be taken only if we, in 
the United States, recognize the extent of 
our financial maladies, and the necessity 
of applying the most stringent possible 
remedies; and only if the other major 
free world nations recognize that their 
economic health is significantly depend- 
ent on their cooperation in combating 
the financial ills plaguing the United 
States in particular, and the interna- 
tional monetary structure as a whole. 

The directions in which constructive 
moves must be made are clear: the 
United States must make every effort, 
involving both domestic and interna- 
tional economic activities, to resolve its 
balance-of-payments disequilibrium; the 
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free world economies must evolve their 
international monetary structure away 
from its current dependency on gold and 
toward a more stable system, better able 
to respond adequately to the needs of 
world trade. 

Elimination of the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit will call for stringent 
controls on our domestic fiscal policy; 
monetary policy cannot carry the entire 
burden, nor would it be advisable to allow 
it to do so. 

It is also beyond question that our 
involvement in Vietnam has contributed 
heavily to our current financial diffi- 
culties. The critical monetary decisions 
of the past few days constitute but one 
more reason for a comprehensive re- 
assessment of our policies in Southeast 
Asia. 

Determination is required not only on 
our part, but on the part of all the free 
world nations to devise a far more re- 
silient and permanent system of interna- 
tional finance. Reliance on gold has been 
shown inevitably to yield instability. We 
must move, and move more rapidly than 
we might initially have planned, toward 
adoption and expansion of the special 
drawing rights system proposed at the 
annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Speaker, we have moved, and 
properly so, to head off an imminent 
crisis in the international economic 
system. But we must not for a moment 
assume that these steps have afforded 
us anything more than a breathing space, 
time in which to set our domestic and 
international economic houses in order. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, last Oc- 
tober I warned the Congress that Com- 
munist forces were preparing to launch 
a full-scale war in southeast Africa at a 
time when the United States was heavily 
committed in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, news reports from Africa 
in the past few days indicate that 
stepped-up guerrilla action by Commu- 
nist-trained forces from Zambia into 
Rhodesian territory is reaching mam- 
moth proportions. In fact, the situation 
is so critical that South African police 
and Rhodesian military forces with air 
support are moving to Rhodesia’s north- 
ern border with Zambia. 

This is only the beginning of wide- 
spread Communist guerrilla activity de- 
signed to plunge the whole of southern 
Africa into war. The objective of this 
Communist-supported drive is simple: 
The Soviet Union and Red China 
desperately want to dominate the im- 
portant shipping lanes around the tip of 
South Africa. Of course, the closing of 
the Suez Canal has demonstrated beyond 
contradiction that the sea route around 
the cape is of immense strategic im- 
portance both militarily and economi- 
cally. It goes without question that, if a 
Communist power can overrun South 
Africa, the United States will lose a vital 
refueling port. As long as the Suez re- 
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mains closed, the cape is the main link 
between India and America, and Western 
Europe. Lose control of the cape, and 
American influence in Africa and Asia 
will terminate. In my judgment. loss of 
the cape would contribute mightily to a 
U.S. defeat in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation, if for no 
other reason than to protect its long- 
range self-interests in Africa, must move 
immediately to reexamine its official 
policy toward South Africa and espe- 
cially Rhodesia. These two nations are 
firm allies. Where else on the African 
continent can we point to greater pro- 
Western governments? 

Yet, our State Department continues 
on the futile and ridiculous course of 
supplying the supporting timbers for 
British foreign policy by taking part in 
the economic sanctions against Rho- 
desia. The ever-increasing abdication by 
Britain of her international responsibili- 
ties should make the U.S. Government 
all the more resolute not to sacrifice our 
major strategic interests simply because 
London is seeking the easy way out of 
her commitments by turning to the 
United Nations. The United States must 
now look for allies within the vacuum 
that British withdrawals have created. 
South Africa and Rhodesia are such al- 
lies, and we should invite their friend- 
ship. In the future the United States 
must look upon these nations as holding 
the true balance of power and as being 
the only pro-Western influence of any 
consequence in sub-Saharan Africa and 
on the western shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 

This Nation has no quarrel with the 
Government of Rhodesia. Why should 
we pull British chestnuts out of the fire 
by taking part in these immoral and 
illegal sanctions? Without the support 
of Washington, the sanctions would col- 
lapse overnight. We destroy the credi- 
bility of our image as a champion of the 
smaller nations of the world by support- 
ing the boycott. In the case of Rhodesia, 
we not only tarnish the image but we 
are running the risk of suffering a hu- 
miliating defeat by communism in Afri- 
ca at a time when we are desperately 
trying to hold the line in Southeast Asia. 

This Nation can prevent another Viet- 
nam, at least in southern Africa. But, 
the administration must act now to 
withdraw its support of the British trade 
boycott against Rhodesia. Rhodesia has 
declared its independence, and it has no 
intention of knuckling under to the 
Wilson government. Rhodesians are 
fighting the same battle in Africa that 
we are fighting in Vietnam. The frontline 
is as clearly defined on the Zambezi as 
it is in Vietnam—the one arm of com- 
munism is being restrained in Vietnam 
while the other is being resisted in 
Africa. 

Rhodesia at this moment is success- 
fully resisting Communist aggression. 
But, its enemies are determined and 
ruthless in their design to destroy all 
remaining vestiges of Western infiuence 
in Africa. A military defeat would pave 
the way for Russian and Chinese dom- 
ination of Africa. 

We must not allow the tragic errors of 
British incompetence in Africa for over 
a century become an American albatross. 
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A critical review of our entire policy 
toward Rhodesia, indeed if such a policy 
exists, is in order. Communist subver- 
sion is not limited to Southeast Asia. So- 
called wars of liberation are just as dan- 
gerous to American interests in Rhodesia 
as they are in Cuba, South Vietnam, and 
other smaller nations. If the United 
States can commit over 500,000 men and 
billions of dollars to Vietnam to stem 
Communist aggression, the very least we 
can do is to support Rhodesia economi- 
cally with trade agreements in order to 
assist that country in its fight against 
communism. To do less is to invite an- 
another Vietnam, or even worse in the 
long run, Communist control over the 
borne and most strategic portion of 
ca. 


ANTITRUST LAW REVIEW: NO TIME 
FOR SECRECY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Martuias] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years many thoughtful 
commentators have remarked on the need 
for a review and revision of our antitrust 
laws to bring them into accord with the 
needs and trends of our modern economy. 
Last year, as in the 89th Congress, I in- 
troduced legislation (H.R. 9155) to estab- 
lish a blue-ribbon Conference on the 
Antitrust Laws to review the entire tan- 
gled field and make responsible recom- 
mendations to the Congress and the 
President. 

The administration has neither com- 
mented officially on this legislation nor 
submitted any specific suggestions for 
comprehensive changes in existing law. 

I was rather surprised, therefore, to 
read in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 13 that the White House had re- 
portedly created a secret task force of 
outside experts to study the antitrust 
laws and make suggestions for change. 

While I applaud any signs of construc- 
tive activity in this area, I do feel that 
the Congress, the business community, 
the legal profession, and the public gen- 
erally ought to know what type of re- 
view is being made, under what mandate, 
and by whom. I therefore wrote on Feb- 
ruary 15 to the Attorney General, re- 
questing confirmation of this report and 
urging him to advise the Congress of the 
full membership and mandate of the 
task force. 

Last Friday I received a reply from Mr. 
Donald F. Turner, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Di- 
vision, which read as follows: 

Manch 14, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Martuias: The Attorney 
General has asked me to reply to your letter 
of February 17, inquiring about the New 
York Times report of February 13 that a 
White House task force of outside experts 
had been appointed to advise the White 
House on antitrust policy questions. As you 
probably know, this report was subsequently 
confirmed, although there have been no com- 
ments or disclosure as to the membership of 
the group or as to the issues that it is 
considering. 
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We understand that the White House has 
from time to time utilized small groups of 
outside experts on a wholly informal basis 
to review particular national issues or prob- 
lems and to provide ideas and suggestions 
on a confidential basis. While the President 
has also made extensive use of publicity 
designated commissions or committees to 
study particular problems, it seems quite rea- 
sonable that the solicitation of ideas not be 
limited to such formal devices. We would 
suppose that non-disclosure of the names of 
the persons involved often serves the useful 
purpose of enabling them to give a com- 
pletely candid statement of their own per- 
sonal views and suggestions. This is partic- 
ularly true where one wishes to elicit the per- 
sonal suggestions of those in the private bar 
or private business sector, where public dis- 
closure of views deemed objectionable by 
clients or business associates might cause 
them considerable difficulty. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD F. TURNER, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


Mr. Speaker, two aspects of Mr. 
Turner’s response particularly concern 
me. First, it appears that the Justice De- 
partment, the agency charged with the 
administration and enforcement of our 
antitrust laws, either has not been fully 
advised about this task force and its 
work or else is not at liberty to advise the 
Congress. In either case, it is interesting 
that the White House, rather than the 
Justice Department, has taken this ini- 
tiative, and will determine what use, if 
any, is made of the results. 

Second, while I agree that consultation 
between public officials and citizens 
should not be limited to formally consti- 
tuted advisory groups, I am troubled by 
the suggestion that candor can be se- 
cured best through secrecy. This ap- 
proach is contradicteu by the fact that 
many business and professional leaders 
have served with distinction—and can- 
dor—on many public advisory panels in 
the past, and have been willing to make 
public recommendations in many sensi- 
tive” policy areas. Presidential advisers, 
both official and unofficial, are not im- 
mune to bias, and the best cure for bias 
is wide public exposure. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to the tenor 
of Mr. Turner’s reply, I am today asking 
the President to inform the Congress and 
the country of the membership and man- 
date of this “task force” on the antitrust 
laws. I am confident that the White 
House will agree with me that releasing 
this information at this time will be a 
constructive step which could increase 
congressional and public receptivity to 
any proposals which this panel might 
eventually make. 


AFL-CIO DENOUNCES PROPOSALS 
TO RAISE FHA INTEREST RATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern about proposals to raise 
interest rates on all types of Federal 
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housing programs. These proposals would 
remove the congressional control over 
interest rates on federally insured mort- 
gages and would leave the sole discretion 
with the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and with the Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The 6-percent statutory ceiling now in 
effect would be wiped out on both the 
VA and FHA programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the increases which would 
follow this action would be a tremendous 
blow to the low- and moderate-income 
families throughout this Nation. On a 
$20,000 loan over the life of a 30-year 
mortgage, a l1-percent increase would 
mean an additional charge of $4,674. 

Mr. Speaker, the proponents of these 
interest rate increases claim that the 
increases would improve the flow of 
funds into these types of mortgages. To 
date, no economic evidence has been put 
forward to support this contention. 

On the contrary, we have much evi- 
dence which shows that the flow of funds 
often decreases when interest rates are 
increased. That was true in 1966 when 
the FHA interest rate went up three 
times and mortgages insured by FHA 
went down 20 percent. This morning, Mr. 
Andrew J. Biemiller, director, depart- 
ment of legislation, American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, appeared before the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee with a forthright 
statement on these high interest rates. 
The AFL-CIO is to be commended for its 
stand against higher interest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I call particular attention 
to this paragraph from Mr. Biemiller’s 
statement: 

But more than an upward spiraling of 
money costs, it is our belief that we are 
being asked to support a higher price for 
money without any resultant improvement 
in housing money. Painful history has taught 
us that earlier rises of this nature did not 
bring any appreciable flow of funds into the 
market, and housing starts, if spurred at all, 
improved only for a matter of a few months. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that those who are 
urging a quick rush to higher interest 
rates will carefully consider the state- 
ment by the AFL-CIO and by others who 
are attempting to protect the public in- 
terest in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD 
excerpts from Mr. Biemiller’s remarks 
relating to the interest-rate proposals 
contained in the housing bill, as follows: 

FHA INTEREST RATES 

We have discussed to this point subsidies 
of the interest rate between one percent and 
the market rate. What that market rate will 
be is of vital concern in all of these programs 
because whatever amounts of money are ap- 
propriated by Congress, they will provide 
many more housing units at six percent in- 
terest rate than at seven percent or eight 
percent or even higher. 

Furthermore, we are hopeful that many 
millions of Americans who will not be covered 
by these publicly-assisted programs will be 
able to buy their homes through the regular 
FHA mortgage routes. But if the rates on 
interest rise, tens of thousands of moderate 
income families will be squeezed out of the 
home buying market, thus making their 
housing plight another area of concern for 
us rather than having contributed to a solu- 
tion. 
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We note with considerable concern the 
proposal that the statutory limit of six per- 
cent on all FHA mortgages be eliminated and 
that the interest rate be set by HUD Secre- 
tary. The argument is made that unless the 
limit is raised, there will not be any great 
flow of mortgage money and many of the 
programs within this bill will lie fallow, even 
if enacted. In effect, we are being told that 
the interest rate is being held hostage, and 
all of us who are inherently opposed to high 
interest rates are expected to surrender as 
the price of realizing any mass building pro- 


grams. 

If a higher interest rate were to produce 
more money and more dwellings we might 
at least understand why some non-bankers 
support the proposal, well-knowing the ter- 
rible price that will very shortly have to be 
paid throughout our economy. That terrible 
price, we are convinced, will be an across- 
the-board upward movement in all money 
costs, be they the cost of borrowing for a 
ear or other consumer items or the cost of 
borrowing by the U.S. Treasury or the states 
and local governments. The added interest 
will hit us all many times over. Very soon a 
new higher plateau of interest rates will be 
established, cancelling out any temporary 
advantage enjoyed by the higher mortgage 
interest rate. Within a matter of months new 
pressures would generate for another rise in 
the mortgage interest rates and the move- 
ment would be underway again to move the 
whole interest rate structure to still a higher 
plateau. 

Once the ceiling is removed, rates will go 
in one direction only. And with all due re- 
spect to the Secretary, the terrible burden 
and responsibility to withstand the pressures 
of the nation’s entire money market should 
not be put on his shoulders, removed from 
the Congressional insulation FHA interest 
rates have always had. 

But more than an upward spiraling of 
money costs, it is our belief that we are being 
asked to support a higher price for money 
without any resultant improvement in hous- 
ing money. Painful history has taught us 
that earlier rises of this nature did not bring 
any appreciable flow of funds into the mar- 
ket, and housing starts, if spurred at all, 
improved only for a matter of a few months. 

We are told that the FHA ceiling of six 
percent is unrealistic. However, if it is 
lifted, the entire economy will be rocked and 
buffeted on seas of higher and higher interest 
rates. We are well aware that discount points 
are a burden—a cash burden. But points are 
the leakage in the present system, and there 
has been no assurance from any source since 
this bill was introduced that a rise in the 
interest rate will eliminate points. Rather, 
we suspect they will recede temporarily only 
to return. 

Higher interest rates, we declare, will add 
to the cost of the interest rate subsidy in 
rental and home ownership programs and 
reduce the total number of units that can be 
realized. 

A rise in interest rates from six percent to 
seven percent on a $20,000 mortgage over a 
30 year period will cost a home buyer $4,674 
in additional interest, a 17 percent increase 
in the interest charges, as Chairman Patman 
has told the House of Representatives. 

We are most painfully aware that history 
also has taught us that high interest rates 
are always the forerunner of economic re- 
cessions or depressions. 

Before opening the floodgates of higher 
interest rates, we suggest that first the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under Public Law 89-597, 
be directed to put up to $5 billion into the 
mortgage market. If the Board purchases up 
to $5 billion in government-guaranteed obli- 
gations that relate to housing, a considerable 
amount of funds would be made available at 
once. Here is an immediate source of funds, 
under law, that is available, and at no in- 
creased cost in interest to the entire economy. 
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U.S. VETERANS ASSISTANCE CEN- 
TER IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to report that Cleveland was se- 
lected as one of 10 cities to have a Veter- 
ans Assistance Center. This center con- 
sists of a one-stop office where veterans 
will receive personal counsel on all the 
benefits that the law provides for them. 
Some 28 Federal agencies, organizations, 
and veterans groups are participating in 
this program, and working toward the 
common goal of helping the veteran ad- 
just to the rapidly changing conditions 
of our society. 

By leave granted, I am including my 
remarks at the dedication of the U.S. 
Veterans Assistance Center in Cleveland 
on March 8: 

REMARKS BY MR. FEIGHAN 

President Johnson in his January 30 mes- 
sage on veterans’ affairs to the Congress re- 
ferred to the returning serviceman and the 
serious problem he is facing in attempting 
to find out about the many programs avail- 
able to him—programs administered through 
facilities which are often scattered across 
widely separated areas. 

The President said, “‘the answer, I believe, 
lies in an effort we have never tried before 
for our veterans—the one-stop center. 

I believe we should locate in one place the 
offices where a veteran can receive personal 
attention and counsel on all the benefits the 
law provides him—from housing to health— 
from education to employment.” 

Nineteen days later, on February 19, in 
ten cities, we had just that. 

We are proud that Cleveland was selected 
as one of those ten cities. 

This is a unique program, one never at- 
tempted by the Federal Government before. 

It is not the final answer. 

To assume so would be less than realistic. 

Although we have had rehabilitation 
programs for our veterans. This is a pilot 
program designed to help our veterans ad- 
just to civilian life after military duty. 

Many of these young men are sorely in need 
of counsel and guidance in adjusting to the 
ever-changing, complex society in which we 
are living today. 

Of significance is the fact that this pro- 
gram has been inaugurated with the cooper- 
ation of numerous Federal agencies toward 
a common goal—some participating actively 
each day, such as the Department of Labor, 
the Civil Service Commission, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration—others standing by 
to assist as needed, like the Federal Housing 
Administration, Small Business Administra- 
tion, United States Attorney, and others. 

It is most enco to me to know that 
many outstanding civic, welfare, and veteran 
organizations in the State and city have 
pledged their support to this new program. 

This means that while we have started 
off in a new field without all the answers, 
certainly we have a big league team on the 
field. 

This task, obviously, has been turned over 
to the pros and this is as it should be. 

We keenly feel an obligation to help our 
veterans, in addition to the pecuniary bene- 
fits to which they may be entitled. 

Our objective is to be positive that every 
serviceman who returns to civilian life to- 
day and in the months ahead, no matter 
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where he lives, what his background may 
have been, what his hopes and ambitions 
may be, will have the education he wants, 
the training he needs, and the opportunities 
for the job for which he is best suited. 

As we dedicate this United States Veterans 
Assistance Center today, let each of us in- 
volved dedicate ourselves to accompl 
with our efforts the ultimate for those who 
haye accomplished so much for us with so 
little concern for themselves. 


THE GOVERNOR'S VETO OF 
POVERTY PROGRAMS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

- Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
melange of bills creating the poverty pro- 
gram, it was the intent of Congress to 
affirm and reaffirm the right of the 
Governors of the States to exercise veto 
authority over certain programs proposed 
for their jurisdictions. 

The veto provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 are largely the 
result of congressional additions to the 
administration bill. As transmitted to 
Congress the administration bill required 
only that the Governor approve the as- 
signment of VISTA volunteers to the 
States and that the OEO Director give 
the Governors an opportunity to com- 
ment on CAP applications. In both 
Houses additional veto provisions for the 
Job Corps, adult basic education, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and the community 
action program were added by floor 
amendments. 

In the 1965 amendments, the OEO Di- 
rector could reverse a Governor’s veto 
within 30 days if he felt it was not based 
On proper reasons and that the achieve- 
ments of the purposes of the act required 
that the vetoed project be carried out. 

In an informative publication by the 
Advisory Commission on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations the point is made 
through a chart that groups asked if “the 
existence of the veto power had any ef- 
fect on the conduct of your program?” 
responded in the negative in percentages 
ranging between 84.4 to 100 percent. 
Eighty-four and four-tenths percent of 
chief elected county officials responded 
in the negative, as did 89.8 of community 
action agency directors and 100 percent 
of the mayors of cities over 50,000. 

One of the modifications to the 1965 
amendments provided: 

No contract, agreement, grant, loan, or 
other assistance shall be made, with, or pro- 
vided to, any State, local or public agency 
or any private institution or organization for 


the purpose of carrying out any program, 
project, or other activity within the State 
unless the plan setting forth such proposed 
contract, agreement, grant, loan or other as- 
sistance has been submitted to the gover- 
nor of the State, and such plan has not been 
disapproved by the governor within 30 days 
of such submission, or if so disapproved, has 
been reconsidered by the directors and found 
by him to be fully consistent. 


I believe the record supports the feel- 
ing of many Governors that this language 
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was intended to give them a veto over 
specific increments of multipart commu- 
nity action programs. This was the intent 
of the Congress. However, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity seized a literary 
opportunity and by clarifying the lan- 
guage of the law in a memorandum, suc- 
ceeded in what for all practical purposes 
has been the redrafting of this key sec- 
tion of poverty law to force the Gover- 
nors to swallow a big and bitter pill 
coated with but a taste of sugar. 

Through a regulatory memorandum, 
the OEO clarified the Governors right 
out of their item veto by contending that 
they did not have it in the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite a case in point. In 
February of this year, Wyoming Gover- 
nor, Stanley K. Hathaway, called a press 
conference in Cheyenne to announce 
that he had been “blackjacked” by the 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity into 
acquiesing in a $78,000 neighborhood 
youth program for Laramie County. The 
chief executive said he had been notified 
that if he vetoed the program under the 
provisions of law, the OEO would cancel 
out two other OEO projects already in 
existence in Laramie County. 

The Governor accepted the NYP pro- 
gram because he did not want to en- 
danger the other two projects, legal serv- 
ices, and Project Headstart. 

A study of the record establishes that 
Congress never intended OEO to have 
the power to suspend over the state- 
houses a sword of Damocles, the horse- 
hair of which would be severed by the 
exercise by a Governor of the latitude of 
veto which legally is his. 

Accordingly, I today introduce a brief 
bill which would restructure the lan- 
guage of section 242 of the 1967 amend- 
ment to the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 by striking out “within a State 
unless” and inserting in lieu thereof 
language which stipulates that the Gov- 
ernor has the power to veto “any com- 
ponent” of a CAP program. 

The amendment would not peg one part 
of the CAP package to any other part 
insofar as the Governors’ veto is con- 
cerned. 

The Governors were given the veto to 
assure a State role in the OEO programs. 
The veto is a useful device to insure that 
the Governor will be kept informed of 
program developments within the State, 
thus permitting him to evaluate these 
programs and to cooperate with them 
through the agencies of the State gov- 
ernment. 

The veto assures the Governors’ right 
to know. The Governor has the right to 
be informed of planned activities of the 
Federal Government within his State 
and he should have an opportunity to 
express disapproval of any which he feels 
are not in the interest of the State. 

The veto assures State coordination; it 
assures actions of local public and private 
groups. Since local public agencies and, 
to some extent, private nonprofit groups 
are formed and regulated under State 
law, a Governor should be able to exer- 
cise a veto power over their activities in 
connection with the Federal Government 
as a way to assure that they continue to 
operate in accordance with such State 
legislation. In some States, little or no 
direct State enabling legislation is re- 
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quired—because of the act’s flexibility 
concerning local applicants—and the 
veto may be the only opportunity for a 
State legal review. 

The veto also is to prevent bypassing 
of the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

The bill I introduce today would help 
insure that the Federal leviathan does 
not continue its unimpeded journey over 
the rights of the States. It would return 
to our Governors the right to say, on 
behalf of their constituents, “No” to com- 
munity action programs which are not 
in the best interest of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I place newspaper articles 
from the Cheyenne, Wyo., State Tribune 
and the language of my bill, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point: 

{From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, Feb. 12, 
1968] 


An ANGRY MAN IN CHEYENNE 


Gov. Stan Hathaway is angry. 

He has a right to be. No one likes to be 
told in effect, “take it all or else.” 

The Governor made public last week the 
fact he had been blackjacked into approving 
a $78,000 federal program for a neighborhood 
youth center in Cheyenne, even though he 
didn’t like the program. 

Essentially the Governor felt the program 
lacked planning, and according to the figures 
he quotes, most of the money was going 
to go to administrators, rather than for help- 
ing needy youth. 

Simply, the Governor felt the money for 
the program was a waste. 

Why did he sign? He signed because it 
would have jeopardized legal aid and Head 
Start programs already going, and these he 
feels have considerable merit. 

“I’ve been informed,” the Governor re- 
vealed, “that we have to take everything or 
nothing. Unless I accept the neighborhood 
center I also must veto these other pro- 
grams.” 

That the Governor should be angry is 
understandable, for freedom of choice has 
been denied. 

And this is the whole point. 

Not infrequently, government on all levels, 
and even private business comes up with 
package propositions such as this, The pack- 
ages are just that, packages, and even though 
only part of them appear desirable, it is a 
matter of all or nothing at all. 

It is on the government level, however, 
that this situation is particularly untenable 
because it involves public funds. It doesn’t 
make sense that the Governor should have 
to approve a program, which he obviously 
considers a waste of money and effort, in 
order to save two others of which he ap- 
proves. 

Freedom of choice is not only denied, so 
is the proposition of spending public funds 
wisely. 

But it is the loss of freedom of choice 
that is particularly offensive. Freedom of 
choice is something we boast about in this 
country, it is not something we reduce. 

We join that angry man in Cheyenne feel- 
ing that all citizens ought to be angry when 
freedom of choice is denied. 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, Feb. 7, 
1968] 


STAN Forcep To Accepr County YOUTH 
PROGRAM 

Governor Hathaway charged today he had 
been “blackjacked” by the U.S. Office of Eco- 
nomie Opportunity into acquiescing to a 
$78,000 Neighborhood Youth Program for 
Laramie County even though he tried to veto 
it because only $3,000 of the total sum would 
be paid to youths who would be enrolled 
under the program's provisions. 
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The chief executive said his office had been 
notified that if he vetoed the program under 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
the OEO would cancel out two other OEO 
projects already in existence in Laramie 
county. 

Hathaway said he therefore would neither 
approve nor veto the Neighborhood Youth 
Program sought by the Laramie County 
Community Action Program, Inc., and ap- 
proved by the OEO, because he did not wish 
to endanger the other two projects, the 
OEO’s Legal Services and Headstart projects. 

But he said he thought the people of 
Wyoming and of this country should know 
pool their money was being spent by the 

EO. 

Of the $78,000 outlay, most will go for 
salaries of 10 employes of the program plus 
rent for a building, for one year’s time, the 
governor told a news conference this morn- 
ing. 

The governor said among other things, the 
project would provide for a project director 
at $600 per month; a job developer, $530 per 
month; a job placement counselor at $371 
per month; workshop supervisor and recrea- 
tion aide, $392 per month; sewing room su- 
pervisor, $300; secretary, $300; a “problems in 
living” counselor, $300 a month; youth rec- 
reation supervisor, $320; public health nurse, 
$585 per month, and a medical secretary, $150 
per month. 

In addition to the salaries, the $78,000 OEO 
grant provides for a cash outlay for rental of 
a building on Cheyenne’s South side at 
$10,500 per year, and another $2,650 for the 
health insurance of the project’s 10 employes 
to which they will have to make no contribu- 
tion. 

The $3,000 of the entire project that would 
be spent on the youth whom it is designed to 
serve would be sufficient, the governor 
pointed out, to care for 60 enrollees for one 
month, or five persons for one year. 

The 10 employes in the office would have 
an extensive outlay of supplies including 
nine desks, 100 folding chairs, 10 pencil 
sharpeners and 10 staplers. 

The governor pointedly noted that his own 
office had only one pencil sharpener. 

Hathaway said he particularly thought the 
10 pencil sharpeners and 10 staplers for an 
office force of 10 persons was “symbolic” of a 
“lack of thought.” 

The governor said extensive correspondence 
was carried on by his office, principally by 
his coordinator of federal aid programs, Char- 
les G. Newton, and the regional office of the 
OEO at Kansas City. 

Hathaway said when he indicated he in- 
tended to veto the Neighborhood Youth 
Project as provided by law, the regional OEO 
Officials in Kansas City retorted they would 
void the other two projects, legal aid serv- 
ices and Headstart. 

The governor said he thought both of the 
latter were worthy projects and that he did 
not wish to endanger them, so he gave up 
the idea of exercising a veto but he made ii 
plain he did so reluctantly. 

“I want the people of Wyoming to know 
why I am not vetoing this project,” he said 
today. 

The governor said he did not object to the 
concept of the Neighborhood Youth Program 
and suggested it might be proven a worthy 
one, but he said he thought the OEO's ap- 
proach to it with the heavy emphasis on 
spending for everybody except the intended 
recipients, was “grandiose.” 

“I think we had better start thinking 
about how we are spending our money,” 
he added. 

Hathaway said he intended to bring the 
matter directly to the attention of Sargent 
Shriver, director of the OEO. 

Furthermore, he said he would seek an 
opportunity to bring it up when the execu- 
tive committee of the National Governors 
Conference meets with President Johnson's 
cabinet in Washington later this month. 
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Hathaway intends to participate in the ses- 
sion, which is scheduled on Feb. 29—March 1. 

“I am going to make my thoughts known 
on this,” the governor said. 

He said he hoped the nation’s governors 
would join him in his criticism of such fea- 
tures of the OEO and “that they are tired of 
being patsies .. .” 

Only eight gubernatorial vetoes across the 
nation have been exercised since the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act became law and 
Hathaway said today he now realized why so 
few governors had exercised that power. 

He said the OEO based its approach to the 
states on an “all or nothing basis.” 

“I suppose that any governor looking at 
(an offer of) federal funds should say, let's 
take all we can get’,” the governor observed. 
This could validly be said in Wyoming's 
behalf since this state has made hundreds 
of millions of dollars in federal mineral 
royalty contributions to the federal treasury, 
he said. 

But Hathaway said he looked at the mat- 
ter not just as a Wyoming citizen, but also 
as an American. And he left no doubt that 
what he saw of the workings of such pro- 
grams disturbed him deeply. 


H.R. 16088 

A bill to amend the Economic Opportunity 

Act of 1964 to permit State Governors to 

disapprove component programs included 

in community action programs to be car- 

ried on in their States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
242 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
is amended by striking out “within a State 
unless” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “, or any component thereof, 
within a State unless, with to each 
such program, project, or other activity, and 
with respect to each such component,”. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7 I introduced a House reso- 
lution on behalf of myself and the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK] and 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
STAFFORD] calling upon the Budget Bu- 
reau to establish in the only three States 
not now having one, at least one stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area. 

The resolution was viewed with favor 
by the leading newspaper in the city 
which woulu most likely be the center of 
any SMSA which would be created in 
Wyoming. 

The Wyoming State Tribune noted ed- 
itorially March 15 that this resolution 
would help correct the disadvantage 
which Wyoming, Alaska, and Vermont 
suffer from not being listed in official 
publications which are reserved exclu- 
sively for information on SMSA’s. 

The editorial points out that SMSA 
designation will not “automatically guar- 
antee instant industrial growth; but it 
should remove another of the adverse 
factors, or put another way, providing 
another of the steps needed, in securing 
that growth.” 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this editorial to 
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the attention of the House and the Budg- 
et Bureau in the hope that it will in 
some way expedite action on the resolu- 
tion that could mean so much to the 
three States which at present have no 
standard metropolitan statistical areas: 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SMSA 

House enactment of Congressman Harri- 
son’s resolution with respect to standard 
metropolitan statistical areas should serve 
to correct an oversight that now exists in 
such federal data and also help Cheyenne 
achieve its goal of securing such a designa- 
tion. 

Harrison's resolution introduced last week 
notes that of the 50 states, only Wyoming, 
Alaska and Vermont do not have at least 
one SMSA. The resolution would correct this 
by in effect requiring that any state which 
does not have an SMSA, receive at least one 
such area designation. 

What is the value of a standard metropoli- 
tan statistical area designation? Why should 
this community, through its Chamber of 
Commerce, seek one? Current SMSA desig- 
nations include 231 localities or metropolitan 
areas in the U.S. The Bureau of the Budget, 
which significantly is in charge of SMSAs 
rather than the Bureau of the Census, says: 
(SMSA) definitions are used in presenting 
data from the censuses of business, manu- 
facturers and mineral industries; the cen- 
sus of population and housing; and the 
census of governments; in presenting cur- 
rent economic and social data; and in analy- 
ses of local area problems. (SMSAs) are 
not intended to be “market” areas, but are 
so used in much market analysis 

In a news story in this newspaper yester- 
day the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wallace K. (Wally) Reed, noted the 
importance of this designation: “The Cham- 
ber was aware industrial prospects and firms 
considering expansion into new areas many 
times check areas under consideration in ad- 
vance through the statistical data that is 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget 
Cheyenne in not being listed among these 
other cities is automatically placed in an un- 
favorable position.” 

Harrison’s resolution hopefully should 
serve to help correct this unfavorable condi- 
tion. Neither it nor the SMSA designation, 
if it is forthcoming, will automatically guar- 
antee instant industrial growth; but it should 
remove another of the adverse factors, or 
put another way, provide another of the 
steps needed, in securing that growth, 


SECRETARY RUSK WINS ACCLAIM 
OF OKLAHOMANS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk made a lot 
of friends in Oklahoma last week during 
his appearance before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The Tulsa World of Saturday, 
March 16, contains an editorial, entitled 
“Rusk Shows His Class,” which calls the 
Secretary the most able defender of 
the U.S. position in Vietnam.” This edi- 
torial also cites Secretary Rusk as being 
a man with a “basic regard for the honor 
of the Nation and a keen understanding 
of Communist thinking.” I would like to 
have this fine editorial tribute to a great 
American appear in the RECORD. 
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I would also like to point out that this 
editorial reflects the overwhelming sen- 
timent of the people of my district in 
Oklahoma. I spent last weekend in Okla- 
homa and was heartened at the many, 
many expressions of support for Secre- 
tary Rusk and the administration's posi- 
tion in Vietnam. 

The editorial follows: 

Rusk SHows His CLASS 


After his ordeal before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee this week, we have to 
express a word of admiration for Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. He showed his class every 
step of the way. 

Rusk is a sensitive man who realizes as 
much as any Dove in Washington the hor- 
rible nature of war. But he also has a basic 
regard for the honor of a nation and a keen 
understanding of Communist thinking. He 
stands fast on his conviction that we are 
committed in Vietnam, no matter how un- 
popular the war may become. 

Under heavy pounding by members of the 
Committee—led by their unrelenting Chair- 
man, Sen, William J. Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas—the Secretary kept his cool and could 
not be shaken. In the end he had weathered 
the two days of grilling better than his ques- 
tioners. He also managed to withstand the 
storm with dignity, as opposed to some of 
the Senators whose questioning tended to 
be querulous and sometimes nasty. 

We believe the nation is fortunate to have 
this man in perhaps the most difficult job 
in the Cabinet. He has been our Secretary 
of State since leaving the Presidency of the 
Rockefeller Foundation at the beginning of 
the John F. Kennedy Administration. In the 
past seven years he has had to bear much 
more than the slings and arrows of a Senate 
committee—but he is still the most able 
defender of the U.S. position in Vietnam. 

Rusk has the admirable ability to go to 
the heart of a matter. When the Doves 
swarm in, waving their olive branches for an 
end to the bombing of North Vietnam, it is 
he who always brings them to earth by 
recalling the futility of our previous bomb- 
stoppages and the fact that the Communists 
have made no genuine effort to meet us 
halfway. 

If the Doves can hate, they have to dislike 
Dean Rusk, for he is the man who has ex- 
posed their fallacious wing-flapping. 


GLASS IMPORTS CONTINUE AS DAN- 
GER TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this floor many times to sound a 
warning on the fate of the American flat 
glass industry if imports are to con- 
tinue to increase. I have pointed out that 
the glass industry in the United States 
is a small industry. I also have pointed 
out that it is an industry which employs 
highly skilled, highly paid workers. Glass 
workers are among the most productive 
citizens of my district in Oklahoma, 

The concern for the fate of the glass 
industry in this country is a joint con- 
cern. I do not believe I have ever seen 
such a concentrated effort involving both 
management and labor as I have seen in 
the all-out effort to save the glass indus- 
try in this Nation. 
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The president of the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., a major flat glass manu- 
facturer in the United States, has written 
a concise, clear report on the glass in- 
dustry today in the edition of NAM Re- 
ports published today. His report leaves 
no doubt that unless some relief is found, 
the big glass companies are going to be 
forced to go into business overseas, and 
send the product back to the United 
States. These firms do not want to do 
this. They do not want to abandon their 
trained labor forces in this Nation, and 
they do not want to contribute further 
to our balance-of-payments deficit, 
which events of recent weeks already 
have shown us is very much out of hand. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford is a company which 
has the resources to establish overseas 
operations. Some of the smaller firms are 
simply going to have to shut down if 
there is no relief. This could mean dis- 
aster for many American communities, 
including some in northeastern Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have Mr. 
Robert G. Wingerter’s analysis of this sit- 
uation appear in the Recorp, and I hope 
all my colleagues will study it, as follows: 

Way Nor Facts ON Foreign TRADE? 
(By Robert G. Wingerter) 

Whenever American manufacturers engage 
in a dialogue on foreign trade policy, it is 
expected that each will speak according to 
his own company interest. If one company 
finds its domestic market seriously eroded 
by imports, and its products priced out of 
world markets because of wage and other 
production costs, it is a safe bet that its 
executives will protest the reduction of U.S. 
tariffs. Conversely, executives of another com- 
pany which imports products or component 
parts for final assembly here, either from its 
own foreign subsidiaries or from independent 
foreign sources, will advocate lower U.S. 
tariffs because costs of its finished products 
are favorably affected. 

Such a dialogue produces little but sound 
and fury. Both parties can fairly be charged 
with self-interest if their advocacy derives 
primarily from their own P & L statements. 
Neither can lay claim to being “industrial 
statemen” unless their rationale is truly 
based on the national interest. 

My own bias in such a discussion is no 
secret. Libbey-Owens-Ford is being hurt by 
heavy importations of window glass. Since 
window glass is made on almost identical 
equipment throughout the world, worker ef- 
ficiency is not very different, one country to 
another. Differences in wage rates, therefore, 
closely approximate differences in wage costs. 
Direct wage costs represent more than 40% 
of window glass selling prices because the 
materials from which glass is made—sand, 
limestone, salt cake and soda ash—are rela- 
tively inexpensive. Obviously, competitive 
wage rates one third to one seventh of ours 
place us at great disadvantage. 

It goes without saying that we are examin- 
ing all possible escape routes from this dilem- 
ma. One solution lies in the old saw, “If 
you can’t lick em, join em.“ We can produce 
our window glass abroad, availing ourselves 
of prevailing low-wage rates, shipping the 
glass back to the United States, and paying 
the same low import duties that our foreign 
competitors pay. 

If we do take that route, will I then be 
in the other camp, arguing that low tariffs 
are good for America? We would surely be 
able to offer stiff competition to the domestic 
manufacturers who remain here. 

Perhaps I would join the other camp if 
I could persuade myself that only a few 
industries in the United States are unable to 
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pay the high wages that are part and parcel 
of our standard of living and still compete 
with low-wage foreign manufacturers, In 
that case, the closing of one or two more 
plants would not have significant effect on 
the national well-being. Our window glass 
workers could find good jobs in less vulner- 
able industries. We could reestablish an ade- 
quate profit position in this segment of our 
business without seriously harming anyone. 

This is not a hypothetical exercise as far 
as Libbey-~Owens-Ford is concerned. If the 
competitive problems we face in window glass 
manufacture are not shared broadly by U.S. 
industry, well and good. We can pitch our 
tent in some economic climate more favor- 
able to the production of window glass—or, 
to put it more bluntly, where there are lower 
wage standards. 

If broad segments of U.S. industry are 
affected, however, corrective action by the 
Government is indicated. The United States 
is committed to its high wage structure. If 
those high wages are demonstrably causing 
domestic manufacturers generally to lose 
ground in their own home market, that mar- 
ket must be made less accessible to low-wage 
foreign competition, It is just that simple. 
The national interest is not compatible with 
the wholesale export of jobs. 

The key to the question lies in the words 
“domestic manufacturers generally.” If high 
wages disadvantage only a minority of U.S. 
producers, perhaps affected factories, should 
be sacrificed for the good of all, as officialdom 
has suggested. But if a majority of US. 
manufacturing industries are finding it im- 
possible to overcome the high-wage handi- 
cap with achievable superiority in produc- 
tivity, overall export-import statistics should 
show it. Statistics should show a trend to- 
ward exporting relatively more goods with 
low labor content and importing relatively 
more goods with high labor content. 

Fortunately, the Department of Com- 
merce“ lists the dollar value of imports and 
exports in categories which reflect varying 
labor content: 1) Crude Materials. 2) Crude 
Foods. 3) Manufactured Foods, 4) Semi- 
manufactures, 5) Finished Manufactures. 

Obviously, the first two categories include 
those products which have minimum value 
added by labor, The last three have more 
value added by labor, If U.S. wage rates are a 
generally significant handicap in interna- 
tional competition, U.S. imports should logi- 
cally have grown faster than exports in the 
categories most affected by labor costs. U.S. 
military grants-in-aid were excluded in 

the following calculations: 

With 1957-59 as a base period, U.S. exports 
of Crude Materials and Crude Foods had in- 
creased, by the end of 1966, at an average 
rate of 9.9% per year. On the same basis, im- 
ports of Crude Materials and Crude Foods 
had increased 2.9% per year, During the base 
period, we imported more low-labor-content 
goods than we exported. By 1966, the balance 
Was reversed—we exported more Crude Ma- 
terials and Crude Foods than we imported. 
The trend was toward our assuming the role 
traditionally played by an underdeveloped 
country—supplying those better qualified to 
perform the manufacturing function with 
raw materials for their fabrication. 

The trend line in exports and imports of 
low-labor-content goods indicates that U.S. 
high wage rates are changing the character 
of our overall foreign trade. The same thing 
is demonstrated by the trend of U.S. foreign 
trade in high-labor-content goods. 

From the same 1957-59 base period, U.S. 
exports of Manufactured Foods, Semi-manu- 
factures and Finished Manufactures had in- 
creased, by the end of 1966, at an average 
rate of 9.6% per year. But our imports of 
these high-labor-content items had increased 
at an average of 16.8% per year! 


*Bureau of International Commerce, 
“Overseas Business Reports” and “Historical 
Statistics of the United States.” 
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During the base period, the average value 
of our exports of Manufactured Foods, Semi- 
manufactures and Finished Manufactures 
was $13.5 billion. The average value of im- 
ports for these same categories was $9.0 bil- 
lion, By 1966 those exports had increased to 
$22.6 billion and imports in the same cate- 
gories were $19.6 billion. The U.S. favorable 
balance of trade in goods with high labor 
content had eroded from $4.5 billion to $3.0 
billion. 

Projecting the 9.6% annual growth of ex- 
ports of Manufactured Goods, Semi-manu- 
factures and Finished Manufactures, and 
projecting the 16.8% annual growth of im- 
ports, we will have an unfavorable balance 
of trade in goods with substantial labor con- 
tent by 1969. That’s next year! Worse still, 
while official figures show that an unfavor- 
able U.S. balance of trade has yet to occur, 
actually it has already occurred. Our exports 
are being Officially overvalued and our im- 
ports officially undervalued, as will soon be 
apparent. 

From even a cursory examination of im- 
port-export statistics, however, it is apparent 
that Libbey-Owens-Ford is by no means 
alone in finding low foreign wages a formid- 
able competitive factor. It is so important 
and so widespread a factor that the whole 
character of United States foreign trade has 
been affected. 

Theoretically, there are three things the 
United States can do. American wage rates 
can somehow be brought into line until the 
wage cost differential becomes manageable. 
Or we can accept a worsening balance of 
trade as the price we must pay for diplo- 
matic and military alliances, Or some kind 
of import controls can be applied which will 
permit US. industry to pay its higher wages 
and still retain at least its present share of 
the domestic market. 

The first alternative is politically unthink- 
able. I have been told that some of our ne- 
gotiators at Geneva felt that the tariff con- 
cessions they granted would force American 
labor to tailor wage demands to the pressures 
of foreign competition. It is hard to believe 
that anyone could have been so thoroughly 
insulated from reality for so many years. 
Since this publication is read by men with at 
least vicarious experience at the bargaining 
table, Iam content to develop no rebuttal to 
that kind of thinking, if it can be called 
thinking. 

To ignore a worsening balance of trade is 
too high a price to pay for international good 
will. When American products are being 
driven from world markets, they must like- 
wise surrender their domestic markets unless 
production cost differentials are offset by im- 
port controls. Without a strong industrial 
base, the United States would cease to be a 
world power. 

That leaves the more practical solution of 
judiciously applied import controls, It seems 
likely that such controls will be invoked 
simply because the inability to cope with so 
severe a wage handicap is demonstrably very 
widespread. In that case, of course, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford would blunder if it closed its 
U.S. window glass plants and imported win- 
dow glass from foreign bases. Our imports 
would also be limited by controls. 

But suppose these adverse import-export 
trends do signal trouble ahead for the Amer- 
ican economy and our trade balance, Is there 
any evidence that there is awareness of them? 
Doesn’t the Government continue to refer 
pridefully to this country’s large export sur- 
plus? Isn’t that surplus officially regarded as 
an offset to our balance of payments deficit? 
True, but let me quote from the January 29, 
1968 issue of the Journal of Commerce—a 
staunch advocate of lower U.S. tariffs: 

“The 1967 (trade) surplus was officially re- 
ported as $4.13 billion, counting an esti- 
mated $3 billion in foreign aid and govern- 
ment financed commodity exports.” (Empha- 
sis added) 

The significance of that quotation goes be- 
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yond its confirmation of the import-export 
trends we have been discussing. The Journal 
of Commerce has refused to use the “official” 
trade surplus figure without commenting 
that three-fourths of the surplus in 1967 was 
accounted for by goods we US. taxpayers 
bought and shipped abroad, My hat is off to 
the Journal of Commerce. Newspapers, news 
magazines and financial papers generally 
have not looked behind the “official” figure. 
As a consequence, the public is accustomed 
to thinking that our exports exceed our im- 
ports each year by a comfortable $4 to $5 
billion. 

This Administration, and others before it, 
has constantly referred to a favorable balance 
of trade of this magnitude as a plus factor in 
the nation’s balance of payments struggle. In 
this context, if it is proper to include, as bona 
fide exports, the goods we taxpayers buy and 
give away abroad, then all that is necessary 
to correct our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments is to give away more than we now do. 
When the “official” balance of trade, swollen 
by these added gifts, equals our unfavorable 
balance of payments—presto!—our problem 
has disappeared. 

Anyone who has even a nodding acquaint- 
ance with a balance sheet would hesitate to 
propound so idiotic a solution. But month 
after month, the Administration’s top 
spokesmen have cited the “official” export 
surplus—including our give-aways—as an 
offset to our payments deficit. 

The inflation of U.S. export values, how- 
ever, is only half of what Senator Dirksen has 
called our “seduction by statistics.” Again, in 
the context of the U.S. balance of payments, 
goods imported into this country are “offi- 
cially” undervalued, All the dollars that leave 
this country in payment for imported goods 
are not counted. U.S. “official” imports are 
valued F.O.B. foreign port. But the dollars an 
importer must pay for the goods he buys in- 
clude the cost of insurance and freight. At 
least 90% of imported goods cross the ocean 
in foreign bottoms. These freight and insur- 
ance dollars leave the country and contribute 
to our payments deficit. Yet they are ignored 
in our “official” evaluation of imports. 

Restrictions on private American invest- 
ment abroad and restrictive taxes on U.S. 
tourist travel in foreign countries are meas- 
ures the President has suggested to correct 
our unfavorable balance of payments. Such 
stop-gap measures are not expected to be a 
complete answer. Few thoughtful citizens 
will deny that it is absolutely imperative to 
correct the payments deficit. Many of the 
proposals to be debated during this session 
of Congress—an income tax surcharge, a re- 
duction of non-defense spending, a reduction 
of foreign aid—will have balance of payments 
overtones. The business and financial com- 
munity, no less than the press and the po- 
litical establishment, recognizes the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

Because of this awareness, and because 
of the overriding importance of the prob- 
lem, the Government should stop publish- 
ing “official” balance of trade figures which 
do not relate directly to the balance of pay- 
ments. As long as an “official” trade figure 
is published which requires alteration ac- 
cording to footnotes before it can be related 
to payments, only a few knowledgeable 
analysts—like Richard Lawrence of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce—will get the message. The 
rest will continue to be persuaded that our 
“official” trade surplus is a reliable sheet 
anchor to windward which is helping us to 
ride out the balance of payments storm, 

The new “official” balance of trade figures 
should state a) exports as the dollar value 
of negotiable currency we receive from the 
sale of goods we ship abroad. Goods we tax- 
payers pay for should not be included. Like- 
wise the value of imports should be b) the 
number of dollars that leave this country 
in payment for the foreign goods we buy. 
The balance, a) compared to b), would then 
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have a meaningful relationship to our bal- 
ance of payments situation. If the true bal- 
ance of trade is a net in-flow of dollars, we 
should know it. If the true balance of trade 
is a net loss of dollars, we should know 
that, too. 

There is no reason to sugar-coat the facts. 
Our citizens do not require the sedation of 
false reports and twisted figures. I believe 
the American people will rise to any chal- 
lenge that can be thrown at them, no mat- 
ter how somber, I believe they can respond 
precisely as the British did when Winston 
Churchill grimly confessed that he had noth- 
ing to offer them but blood and sweat and 
tears. 

If we are between a rock and a hard 
place—in Vietnam, in Korea, in the balance 
of payments where foreign trade surplus or 
deficit is a key factor—self delusion, on 
however grand a scale, is not an answer. Too 
much is at stake for the facts to be swept 
under the rug, even in an election year. Let's 
have done with the little pretendings that 
give rise to such very large credibility gaps. 

In the areas of foreign trade there is 
wealth of information available to those who 
seek it. A great deal is known that was not 
known five years ago. For example, the Trade 
Relations Council commissioned Georgetown 
University to undertake a highly compre- 
hensive, computerized study of foreign trade. 
Into the memory bank of the computer are 
fed the astonishing variety of data that are 
available from the Bureau of Census and 
other divisions of the Department of Com- 
merce. Such data is meaningful even to in- 
dividual companies because the data is 
classified at the four-digit level. ‘ 

(Perhaps a word of explanation is in order 
in case some others may be as unfamiliar as 
I with Washington’s statistical jargon. In 
the standard system of industrial classifica- 
tion, a two-digit grouping would list Libbey- 
Owens-Ford under “Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products.” Under a three-digit grouping, 
LOF would be under “Glass Products“, along 
with the bottle people, tableware, fiberglass, 
and so on. Under a four-digit grouping, LOF 
would be under Flat Glass Products.“) 

For each industry at this revealing four- 
digit level, the following Census data, by 
year, is fed into the computer’s memory 
bank: Total employment. Production work- 
ers. Total payroll. Production worker pay- 
roll, Man-hours of production labor. Value 
of shipments. Cost of materials. Value added 
by manufacture. Capital expenditures. Value 
added per production worker. Average an- 
nual earnings and average annual man- 
hours per production worker. Landed value 
of imports. Value of exports. Imports as a 
percent of apparent U.S. consumption. Em- 
ployment equivalent of imports and exports. 

The computer can now answer questions 
such as, “What was the net gain or loss in 
jobs due to foreign trade in Paper Mill Pro- 
ducts in 1960?" At what average annual rate 
has worker efficiency improved in that in- 
dustry since 1960?” Or, more broadly, “Is 
it true that job gains due to foreign trade in 
capital intensive industries more than offset 
job losses in labor intensive industries?” 

The computer is not always cooperative. 
If you tell your Congressmen that your in- 
dustry has lost 12,000 employees in the last 
three years because of import competition, 
the computer might contradict you. It might 
say, “Five thousand employees lost jobs be- 
cause of import competition. Seven thousand 
jobs disappeared because of automation and 
increased worker efficiency.” 

To be thus dispassionately corrected may 
impress some as an unwanted intrusion in 
an area safely and more impressively left to 
propagandists. But the argument that will 
prevail is the one based on figures not sus- 
ceptible of challenge. The economy of the 
next decade may well be decided by what 
Congress and the Administration do about 
foreign trade policy in the months immedi- 
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ately ahead. If we demand accuracy from 
our Government, those who write our laws 
have every reason to ask the same of all wit- 
nesses who testify. 

In the coming debate on foreign trade 
policy, many voices will be heard. Let us hope 
that logic, fact and truth prevail. 


CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 
IMPERILED 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, most 
thoughtful persons realize that in this 
time of financial crisis, modest budget- 
ary cuts and deferments are necessary 
in most Federal agencies. 

And, while I have joined with many 
of my colleagues in pointing to the 
necessity of such cutbacks and defer- 
ments, I strongly protest what seems 
to be the plan of the present adminis- 
tration to cut back and defer some of 
the more necessary programs, at the 
same time spending wildly on new, un- 
tested, and in some cases unwanted 
programs. 

The proposed budgets of the agri- 
cultural conservation programs and the 
Soil Conservation Service are good ex- 
amples of this budgetary gimmickry 
being foisted on the Congress and thus 
on the citizenry. 

Despite the necessity, importance and 
proven worth of agricultural conser- 
vation programs, every year since 1953 
its budget has been cut before being 
presented to the Congress. Every one 
of these years but one, the cuts have 
been restored. Apparently, the admin- 
istration has felt that by cutting a 
proven and popular program—one for 
which it knew funds would be re- 
stored—it could masquerade as econ- 
omy minded. 

This year, the ACP budget has again 
been cut, by some $120 million. And there 
has been added a new target of this 
fiscal gimmickry, the Soil Conservation 
Service. Despite the proven worth and 
necessity of its watershed improvement 
and protection programs, budget allo- 
cations for these programs have been 
sliced by 40 percent from last year’s 
appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I earlier spoke of the 
need for economy. I am sure that all 
thoughtful conservationists agree with 
the necessity for modest cuts and defer- 
ments. But a 40-percent cut in this 
small but important program, while 
proposed spending continues nearly un- 
checked in other areas, is certainly not 


_ justified. 


I call to my colleagues’ attention a 
most thoughtful and perceptive edi- 
torial on this subject, written by Ken- 
neth Whipple, editor of the Claremont, 
N.H., Daily Eagle, which outlines what 
these cuts could mean to one area: 

CONSERVATION PROGRAMS IMPERILED 

Chief area sufferer from the recommended 


cutback in federal funds for support of con- 
servation programs seems likely to be the 
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proposed multi-purpose watershed on the 
Sugar River. 

This is the considered opinion of the Sul- 
livan County Conservation District Board 
of Supervisors, which has reacted vigorously 
to the idea that reductions totaling better 
than $150 million be made in S.C.S. and 
A.C.P. (Agricultural Conservation Programs) 
in the 1969 federal budget. 

In a recent newsletter the county orga- 
nization cites earlier cutbacks which have 
curtatled various activities in this district 
and throughout the state and nation. 

If the 1969 budget cut is approved, they 
point out, this move will push into the back- 
ground the Sugar River project, originally 
scheduled to become operational this fall 
or early in 1969. 

Local interest and community involve- 
ment in this upcoming project is wide- 
spread. Mounting requests for recreational 
lakes are still swelling the total; there may 
be as many as 10 out of 12 watershed sites. 
This could mean creation of 1,750 acres of 
new recreational waters in the county. 

And, the S.C.S. adds, this project will 
provide a 100 year level of flood protection to 
all urban areas in Newport and Claremont, 

This is but one of several in the state. 
There are watershed projects elsewhere 
Souhegan, Baker River, Dead River—which 
have already ground to a near halt for lack 
of funds. And these, already started, rate 
priority over the upcoming local develop- 
ment. 

Federal funds, admittedly, are scarce. But 
their use for new and unproved programs 
in favored areas at the expense of well- 
established, essential highly rated projects 
already approved, is difficult to explain or 
excuse, 

K. D. W. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1967 


marks at this point in the Recorp and 
eae extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the 2 of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to remind the Members of this body that 
1 year ago this month on March 7, the 
Senate passed the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1967. On March 9 the bill 
was referred to the House Committee on 
5 E OR 


I was interested to read the resolu- 
tion presented to Congress on February 
29, by the Democratic steering commit- 
tee of the House. The resolution was 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee and was presented to the House 
by the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana, who is chairman of the Demo- 
eratic steering committee, as well as a 
ranking member of the Rules Commit- 
tee and his party’s ranking member from 
the House on the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. The 
resolution recommended, and I quote: 

That the legislative committees act to 
report their bills promptly in cooperation 
with the leadership so that the Congress may 
adjourn no later than August 1, 1968, prior to 
the national conventions. 


I commend this idea. Indeed, if Con- 
gress would undertake to schedule its 
business. in a proper way and demand 
that its Members work 5 days every week, 
I think we could adjourn every year by 
the legal adjournment date of July 31. 
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But. back to the specific resolution of 
the Democratie steering committee, I was 
also interested in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, following the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana: 

I wish to compliment the steering com- 
mittee for taking this action. Last year, 
the Members may recall, the Committee on 
Rules adopted a somewhat similar resolution 
in an effort to get that session of the Con- 
gress adjourned. We think that action served 
well. We have repeated that procedure on 
several occasions this year. I have also dis- 
cussed this with the leadership from time 
to time this year. Therefore the purpose of 
this statement is to advise the chairmen of 
the various legislative committees and the 
House that at a date not too far distant we 
propose to take action in the Rules Commit- 
tee to advise the chairmen of these commit- 
tees that by a certain date they must have 
their bills before the Rules Committee; other- 
wise, there will be no action except upon 
matters of the direct emergency or in proce- 
dural matters. 


On February 27 this year, 2 days before 
these remarks were made by the gentle- 
men from Indiana and Mississippi, we 
were confronted with H.R. 11308 to 
amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965. I 
recall the words of the gentleman from 
Iowa during debate on the rule: 

All I was trying to do was to find out how, 
in all conscience, the Rules Committee would 
bring out a rule on this bill if the amount 
imvolved exceeds the President’s budget 
figure. 

I do not want to rehash the arguments 
relating to either the rule of the bill, but 
I do wonder at the rationale which dic- 
tated that this particular bill could be 
scheduled for action ahead of the reor- 
ganization bill, which passed the Senate 
by a vote of 75 to 9 a year ago and has 
been bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee ever since. 

I do wonder what standard the Rules 
Committee is using in saying that. other 
committees must report their bills in a 
timely fashion so that we cam adjourn in 
an election year by August 1, when it 
continues to sit on a year-old reorganiza- 
tion bill over which it has jurisdiction. 

And while I commend the spirit. of the 
Democratic steering committee’s ad- 
journment resolution, I do wonder why 
this distinguished committee has not 
seen fit to give us the benefit of its enthu- 
siasm for congressional reform. 

Mr. Speaker, when the reorganization 
bill embodying the recommendations re- 
ported to the Congress unanimously by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress was first introduced in 
the 89th Congress, the House Republican 
policy committee urged that action be 
taken on the legislation before adjourn- 
ment “so that the next Congress may 
utilize the new institutions and proce- 
dures.” No action was forthcoming in 
the 89th Congress. 

Following passage of the bill by the 
Senate in the 90th Congress, the House 
Republican policy committee again urged 
the House to take action on this critical 
piece of legislation. I would remind my 
colleagues that since the House Rules 
Committee took charge of this bill more 
than a year ago, it has held only 1 partial 
day of hearings on congressional reform 
legislation. 
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On. October 11 last year, the House Re- 
publican conference, by a unanimous 
vote, called upon the leadership to get 
the Senate-passed bill to the floor. The 
first session of the 90th Congress ad- 
journed without so much as a whisper 
of a stirring of interest by the Democratic 
leadership in the reorganization bill. 

Mr. Speaker, one of my Republican 
colleagues or I have remarked nearly 
every day since the convening of the sec- 
ond session of the 90th Congress about 
the critical necessity to begin taking 
steps to modernize our work patterns and 
procedures in the House of Representa- 
tives. We will continue to press for action 
until we get some. 

The Republican position on this issue 
has been clear and consistent. We have 
asked for passage of a m 
package of reforms, and we have asked 
that the bill be reported to the floor of 
the House under terms which will assure 
open and free debate for all of the Mem- 
bers of the House, each of whom is an 
expert in his own right on congressional 
operations and procedures. 


QUEMOY AND MATSU 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

orn was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocker to read in the Washington Post 
of today a column by Jack Anderson in 
which he reports that the United States 
is preparing to ask the Republic. of China 
to withdraw its military forces from the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
It is my hope that the report by Mr. 
Anderson is in error. 

Quemoy and Matsu are very vital links 
in the chain of defense of freedom in 
Southeast Asia. It would be tragic if our 
commitment to support Nationalist 
China in Quemoy and Matsu were aban- 
doned. Those of us who have had the 
privilege of witnessing firsthand the 
magnificent performance of the military 
men of free China in these strategic 
places have a great appreciation for their 
splendid performance. Their role has 
been an important one, and they have 
executed their assignments with real 
distinction. 

The small financial cost of our support 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
paid great dividends for free people 
throughout the world. It would be penny 
wise and pound foolish for us to abandon 
our commitment to his government in 
any way, but particularly insofar as the 
continuance of the support of his pro- 
gram on Quemoy and Matsu. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the executive 
branch of our Government abandon im- 
mediately any discussion of lessening our 
cooperation with the free people of China 
as they so valiantly meet their responsi- 
bilities in Southeast Asia. We are fortu- 
nate to have the friendship and cooper- 
ation of the Government of the Republic 
of China, and I hope that nothing will 
be done to in any way indicate that we 
are unwilling to meet our share of the 
responsibility. 

America’s interest, and the future of 
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all free people, is directly involved in the 
maintenance of a strong military posture 
on Quemoy and Matsu. We should never 
voluntarily abandon the opportunity 
that we have to serve the cause of free- 
dom there. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. PHILIP R. 
LEE AS ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH AND SCIENTIFIC AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
distinguished constituents, Dr. Philip R. 
Lee, of Palo Alto, Calif., is to be our new 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Sci- 
entific Affairs of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Health is a $50 billion a year business. 
But it is far more than “business” in any 
limited sense of the term. Protecting and 
promoting the health of the American 
people represents one of the finest com- 
mitments of the federal system, and one 
of the most challenging. 

The selection of Dr. Lee to this high 
post to take full charge of the massive 
health programs of the Department is 
both timely and wise. 

As a physician and health adminis- 
trator of outstanding qualities, Dr. Lee 
has earned considerable distinction. As 
director of health services for the AID 
program and later as a key member of 
the Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Dr. Lee has 
served with great skill in developing pol- 
icy during an unprecedented period of 
growth in the size and scope of Federal 
health programs. 

Now Dr. Lee will have direct charge of 
two of the Department’s major health 
programs, the Public Health Service and 
the Food and Drug Administration, as 
well as of the health activities of the 
other agencies within the Department. 

We can confidently expect that these 
programs will enjoy an added measure 
of effectiveness under Dr. Lee’s supervi- 
sion and, what is more important, that 
they will be forged into a strong and 
effective unit to deal with the pressing 
health problems that now confront this 
Nation. 

Dr. Lee is to be congratulated. But it 
is the Nation that has gained. 


USE OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
OF THE SCHOOLS DURING THE 
HOT SUMMER MONTHS 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, when 
the members of the National Advisory 
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Commission on Civil Disorders were 
visiting the riot-torn cities of America, 
we were surprised that so many of the 
big city schools failed to use the recrea- 
tional facilities of the schools during the 
hot summer months. 

It was the conclusions of most, if not 
all, of the members of the Commission 
that all recreational facilities of the pub- 
lic schools should be used to capacity for 
such proper purposes. 

In the western part of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, a number of boys were 
breaking into the Madison High School 
gym to play basketball. 

Mr. James H. Wooldridge, able super- 
intendent of schools solved the problem 
swiftly and wisely. He found a way to 
keep the gym open for 4 hours on Sun- 
days to accommodate the youngsters. 

School superintendents, wherever 
there be such need, should go and do like- 
wise. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Daily News carried 
an editorial on the problem and its solu- 
tion on Sunday, March 17, 1968. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop SOLUTION 

Trotwood School Supt. James H. Wool- 
dridge took the right track when he learned 
that dozens of boys were breaking into the 
Madison high school gym to play basketball. 

He didn’t go into a tirade against youth- 
ful vandals. He didn’t threaten. police or 
school disciplinary action. Instead, he recog- 
nized a need. He went to work to find a way 
to keep the gym open for four hours on 
Sundays to accommodate the youngsters. 

What Trotwood is trying to do for young- 
sters ought to be considered by commu- 
nities throughout the Miami Valley. The cost 
of keeping a gym open a few hours on the 
week ends—providing supervisory and main- 
tenance service—isn’t going to break any 
school district or government. Better use of 
school facilities, for recreation or classes, is 
a goal that should gain in priority. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to incorpo- 
rate as a part of my remarks the state- 
ment by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank Congressman MCCULLOCH, 
my very able colleague on the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
for bringing to the attention of the 
House the need for better use of school 
recreational facilities. 

It is shameful that such enormous 
plants as schools, maintained at taxpay- 
ers’ expense, should remain unused dur- 
ing the summer months, when they 
could be used to provide young people 
with wholesome recreation throughout 
the year at very little cost. 

For years, parents and educators have 
pleaded for year-round use of schools to 
relieve overcrowded classes. A plea 
might well be added for year-round use 
of both indoor and outdoor recreation 
facilities of schools—particularly during 
the hot summer months—to help fill the 
long summer days of the thousands of 
young city dwellers who have time on 
their hands. 

Better use of school recreation facili- 
ties will not, in itself, eliminate the pos- 
sibility of future riots, but it will help. A 
teenager playing basketball in a school 
gym may get more caught up in the 
game at hand than in the delirium of a 

ot. 
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THE OTTO F. OTEPKA CASE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Otto F. 
Otepka case, so badly handled by our 
Department of State through the years, 
continues to intrigue all of our peoples. 
Even the excellent and typical Spring- 
field, Mo., Leader-Press continues to 
portray this story of planned perfidy, 
malfeasance, and cupidity in misman- 
agement of our No. 1 appointive Cabinet 
branch of the bureaucracy. I enclose the 
article so that all Members may be up- 
dated in this “boo-boo” of the Depart- 
ment of State, at all levels: 

Orro F. OTEPKA Won't GIVE UP 
(By Stan Benjamin) 

WasHINGTrON.— The breaking of a rule, the 
firing of an employee . . in other circum- 
stances, the incident might have caused no 
more than a ripple in the sea of govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

But the case of Otto F. Otepka made 
waves. 

Two years of hearings by a Senate sub- 
committee, 1,700 pages of testimony, half 
a dozen battered careers and a flotsam of 
angry editorials bob in its wake. And it isn’t 
over yet, 

Why such turmoil? 

In 1948, President Harry S. Truman de- 
creed that loyalty files of government em- 
ployees “shall not be transmitted or dis- 
closed except as required in the efficient con- 
duct of business” without presidential au- 
thorization. 

In 1963 the State Department suspended, 
then fired Otepka, its top security evaluator, 
for giving classified loyalty documents to 
Julien G. Sourwine, chief counsel of the 
Senate internal security subcommittee. 

The department charged that his action 
violated the Truman rule. Otepka claimed it 
didn’t and appealed for reinstatement. 

But more was involved than an impersonal 
legalism. 

The subcommittee staged hearings for 
almost two years, then released 20 volumes 
of testimony, one at a time. 

At last in June, 1967, the department held 
a closed two-week hearing. In December Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk reached his de- 
cision: Otepka, still on the payroll, would 
not be fired; but he would be demoted, 
reprimanded and reassigned. 

Seeking full reinstatement, Otepka has 
appealed to the Civil Service Commission. 
If that fails, the next step would be to take 
the appeal to court. 

In his own defense, Otepka has said the 
subcommittee’s right to obtain classified in- 
formation “truly cannot be questioned.” 

It was more than coincidental that the 
subcommittee had been investigating State 
Department security, leaning heavily on 
testimony from department officers, includ- 
ing Otepka. 

The subcommittee reacted quickly and 
angrily when Otepka was fired. 

Called to testify, Rusk said the charges 
were not in retaliation for Otepka’s testi- 
mony. 

But he added, “I do not believe the sub- 
committee wishes to permit unauthorized 
underground relations about which neither 
you nor I are informed. I am sure you would 
also agree that your staff should work for 
you and the department’s staff should work 
for the secretary of state.” 
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Otepka also claimed he submitted the doc- 
uments in self-defense, saying his boss, John 
F. Reilly, —— assistant secretary of state 
for security, had disparaged his work and 
integrity in subcommittee tes 

Again, there was more to it than that, 

“Things began to happen to Otto Otepka 
long before he found himself in a jam be- 
cause he had crossed swords with his boss,” 
the subcommittee later concluded. 

A Civil Service investigator, Otepka, then 
38, had joined the State Department as chief 
of 0 Division of Evaluations in 1953 and 

was promoted in 1957 to deputy director of 
the Office of Security. 

In January, 1962, Otepka’s job was erased 
in a staff reduction and he returned to his 
old position as chief of evaluations. 

He later wrote that in 1960 and 1961 he 
reviewed the records of persons “with known 
character weaknesses, instability, inclina- 
tions to appeasement, or leanings toward 
utopian internationalism instead of solid 
Americanism . . . my findings laid the foun- 
dation for future actions against me because 
I have trod im hallowed places where no 
other security officer in the department had 
dared enter.” 

Reilly became deputy assistant the follow- 
ing April. 

He later testified that he found Otepka 
obsessed with the setback to his career “to a 
point where, with respect to that topic, he 
does not strike me as being a balanced in- 
dividual.” 

Otepka had reviewed appointees to an ad- 
visory committee and recommended further 
investigation in one case, Reilly said in 
April, 1963. 

But in May, Reilly expressed doubts 
“whether I am getting complete and frank 
advice from him on all matters.” Otepka, 
he said, had suggested a procedural change, 
then objected to its use. 

That's when Otepka handed the subcom- 
mittee the three documents—to prove Reilly 
wrong, he said, about the procedural change 
and the advisory committee appointments. 

It later emerged that Reilly and his aides 
had tapped Otepka’s telephone, searched his 
desk and rifled his wastebasket. Charges 
were made that he prepared questions for the 
subcommittee and cut the classification 
from some documents, but these were later 
dropped. 

Rusk indicated the “unauthorized under- 
ground relations” were harming morale in 
the security office; Otepka offered another 
explanation. 

Cliques: had formed among the evaluators, 
Otepka wrote; there were “liberals” who 


Otepka had “personally recruited” six of 
his evaluators, he said, and he had irked the 
“liberals” by giving “more authority to those 
on whose independent judgments I could 


rely. 

The wiretapping incident turned a harsh 
spotlight on Reilly and his technical services 
chief, Elmer D. Hill. At first they denied 
in testimony that they tapped Otepka’s 
phone; then they said they tapped it but 
couldn't hear anything; finally, Hill ad- 
mitted recording conversations. 

Thirteen days after Otepka was fired, they 


resigned. 

Of the key security figures in the case, only 
Otepka is left, doggedly trying to regain desk 
space in the office which decides who is to 
be trusted in the making of American foreign 


policy. 


LEAVE. OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 


Mr. MATSUNAGA (at. the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the remainder of the week, 


on account of illness. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
Grratp R. Forp), for today and tomor- 
row, on account of official business. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of death 
in the family. 

Mr. Corman for March 20 and 21, on 
account of official business. 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp) , for Wednesday, March 20, and 
balance of this week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Fotry (at the request of Mr. LEG- 
GETT), for Wednesday, March 20, and 
Thursday, March 21, on account. of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN, today, for 10 minutes; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lux ENS) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Watson, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Marutas of Maryland, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr, Dorn (at the request of Mr. VANIK) 
for 60 minutes, Wednesday, March 27, 
1968; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson in two instances. 

Mr. Pha in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LUKENS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. Bow in five instances. 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 
Mr. Bray in two instances. 
Mr. ScHERLE. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

Mr. Scorr. 


Mr. McCuiure in two instances. 

Mr. Rostson in three instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Vann) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. Teacve of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. Pepper in three instances. 

Mr. Casey in two instances. 

Mr. Morais of New Mexico in two m- 
stances. 

Mrs. Mixx in two instances. 

Mr. Tenzer in five instances. 

Mr. WILIA D. Forp in two instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. O'NRNL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. Appasso in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two in- 


of the following title: 


S. 2318. An Act for the relief of Kelley 
Michele Auerbach. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, E move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 9 minutes pm.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 21, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS, CALENDAR 
YEAR 1967 TO FACILITATE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, submits the following report for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pursuant to section 4(b) of Public Law 
85-804: 


NaTIonat. AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1968. 
Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: This is a report to the 
Congress pursuant to Section 4 of the Act of 
August 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 972), submitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
pursuant to Rule XL of that House. 

During Calendar Year 1967, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration uti- 
lized the authority of the above-cited statute 
as follows: 

1. Extraordinary contractual adjustments 
authorized by the NASA Contract Adjust- 
ment Board: 

(a) Under date of April 3, 1967, the Board 
authorized the adjustment of a contract for 
technical services with Tec Productions, Inc., 
Houston, Texas, in the amount of $27,163.57. 
Relief was granted on the ground that the 
parties to the contract made a mutual mis- 
take in relying upon an erroneous inter- 
pretation of a contract provision regarding 
holidays and administrative leave. 

(b) Under date of June 20, 1967, the Board 
authorized the adjustment of a contract for 
the production and delivery of a hydraulic 
duplicating milling machine with Machinery 
Sales, Inc., Los Angeles, California, in the 
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amount of $1,676.00. Relief was granted on 
the ground that the Contractor made an 
inadvertent clerical error in adding up a 
column of figures when computing its fixed 
price proposal, 

(c) Under date of June 28, 1967, the Board 
authorized the adjustment of a contract for 
installation of electrical cable and 

and installation of computer equipment with 
Chambers and McGregor, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, in the amount of $1,090.00. Relief was 
granted on the ground that the parties to 
the contract made a mutual mistake in fail- 
ing to include, in the contract price, the cor- 
rect figures actually negotiated as the fixed 
fee to be paid to a subcontractor. 

(d) Under dates of October 20, 1967, and 
November 27, 1967, the Board, in two deci- 
sions, authorized the adjustment of a con- 
tract for the design, fabrication, installation 
and check-out of a Man-Carrying Motion 
Generator with Genisco Technology Corpora- 
tion, Compton, California. The adjustment 
authorized consisted of an increase in the 
contract price in the amount of $270,000.00, 
a reduction in the work required to be per- 
formed, and an increase in the allowable 
progress payments to 95% of the Contractor's 
total costs incurred under the modified state- 
ment of work. Relief was granted on the 
ground that the parties to the contract were 
mutually mistaken in relying upon invalid 
technical assumptions on which the contract 
specifications were based. As of the date of 
this report, however, a supplemental agree- 
ment implementing the adjustment author- 
ized has not been executed. 

2. Actions under Project Stabilization 
Agreement applicable to construction work 
at Cape Kennedy, Florida. 

Under date of May 20, 1964, the Adminis- 
trator of NASA made a determination pur- 
suant to the Act of August 28, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-804), that from and after April 1, 
1964, all contracts, or amendments or modi- 
fications thereof, for the performance of con- 
struction work at the Patrick Air Force Base, 
Cape Kennedy, and the John F. Kennedy 
Space Center, should include a clause requir- 
ing contractors and all subcontractors there- 
under to abide by money provisions of a 
Project Stabilization Agreement, to the ex- 
tent such money provisions are determined 
by the Government to be reasonable. The 
Project Stabilization Agreement referred to 
is an agreement negotiated by and between 
the Patrick Air Force Base Contractor’s As- 
sociation and other local and national asso- 
ciations of contractors, and the Brevard 
Building and Construction Trades Council of 
the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. The purpose of this 
agreement is to promote stability, efficiency, 
and economy of performance of contracts in- 
volving construction work at Patrick Air 
Force Base and the Cape Kennedy complex. 
The agreement was originally negotiated in 
1962, and re-negotiated for the period be- 
ginning April 1, 1964. 

On February 5, 1964, the President's Mis- 
sile Sites Labor Commission found the 
money provisions of the revised Project 
Stabilization Agreement to be reasonable for 
cost reimbursement purposes and recom- 
mended that they be authorized for payment 
on all Government contracts. The deter- 
mination under P.L. 85-804 made by the 
Administrator on May 20, 1964, was in imple- 
mentation of the foregoing recommendation 
of the President's Commission. Pursuant to 
this determination, ten NASA contracts for 
construction work in the Cape Kennedy area, 
of a total value of $13,420,830, which were 
awarded during 1967, included the clause 

the money provisions of the above 
Project Stabilization Agreement applicable. 
While it is possible that inclusion of the 
clause resulted in some increase in costs 
under the contracts involved in an amount 
not readily determinable, the purpose of the 
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Project Stabilization Agreement is to pro- 
mote the overall stability, efficiency, and 
economy in performance of the contracts 
brought under it. 

3. Action under Project Stabilization 
Agreement applicable to construction work 
at the Mississippi Test Facility. 

Under date of June 22, 1967, the Deputy 
Administrator of NASA made a determina- 
tion similar to that described in Paragraph 
2 above with respect to contracts and sub- 
contracts for construction work at the Mis- 
sissippi Test Facility, in implementation of 
a revised Project Stabilization Agreement 
dated July 1, 1966, which had been nego- 
tiated for that area. (The original Agreement 
expired on June 30, 1966.) Pursuant to this 
determination, one amendment to an exist- 
ing contract for construction work at the 
Mississippi Test Facility, of a value of $754,- 
979, which was executed in 1967, included the 
clause making the money provisions of the 
revised Project Stabilization Agreement ap- 
plicable. While it is possible that inclusion 
of the clause resulted in some increase in 
costs under the contract involved in an 
amount not readily determinable, it is noted 
again that the purpose of negotiating a 
Project Stabilization Agreement is to pro- 
mote the overall stability, efficiency, and 
economy in performance of the contracts 
brought under it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMeEs E. WEBB. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1673. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting informa- 
tion relative to the dollar’s strength abroad 
and the soundness of the free world mone- 
tary system (H. Doc. No. 285); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and ordered to 
be printed with accompanying papers. 

1674. A letter from the Foundation of the 
Federal Bar Association, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting the annual audit of the Foun- 
dation of the Federal Bar Association for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1967, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of Public Law 83-662; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1675. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report of actions taken by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration during calendar year 1967, pursuant 
to the provisions of 72 Stat. 972; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 16085. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased rates 
of disability compensation, improve service- 
connected benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request) : 

H.R. 16086. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to the 
affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

ELR. 16087. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased rates 
of disability compensation, improve service- 
connected benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 16088. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to permit State Gov- 
ernors to disapprove component programs in- 
cluded in community action programs to be 
carried on in their States; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16089. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal re- 
quirement for licenses in the safety and spe- 
cial radio services, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 16090. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional dental care for dependents of active 
duty members of the uniformed services; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16091. A bill to amend section 212 (a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 16092. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
authority for more flexible regulation of max- 
imum rates of interest or dividends, higher 
reserve requirements, and open market oper- 
ations in agency issues; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16093. A bill to extend the authority of 
domestic banks to pay interest on time de- 
posits of foreign governments at rates differ- 
ing from those applicable to domestic de- 
positors; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 16094. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to defer law 
enforcement officers from training and service 
under such act; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 16095. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to include, 
among the health insurance benefits covered 
under part B thereof, coverage of certain 
drugs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16096. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 16097. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of expenses incurred 
by an individual for transportation to and 
from work; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ZWACH (for himself, Mr. LAN- 
GEN, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. REEL, Mr. 
Quiz, Mr. Harrison, Mr, THOMPSON 
of Georgia, Mr. DENNEY, Mr. MAYNE, 
and Mr. GOODLING) : 

H.R. 16098. A bill to establish the Country- 
side Development Commission to study the 
economic problems of rural America; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 16099. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16100. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide for a 
fair and random system of selecting persons 
for induction into military service, to provide 
for the equal application of deferment poli- 
cies, to authorize an investigation of the feas- 
ibility of establishing a volunteer army, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 16101. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 16102. A bill to grant taxpayers an 
optional procedure for the disposition of 
small claims in the Tax Court, and to in- 
crease the compensation of Tax Court com- 
missioners; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 16103. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Defense to pay to members of the Armed 
Forces in South Korea special pay 
for duty subject to hostile fire; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 16104. A bill to amend section 2412 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, to make the 
United States liable for court costs and at- 
torney’s fees to persons who prevail over the 
United States in actions arising out of ad- 
ministrative actions of agencies of the exec- 
utive branch; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 16105. A bill to amend the First Morrill 
Act to permit sums received thereunder to 
be invested as the State legislatures may 
prescribe; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 16106. A bill to define the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court and the inferior courts 
ordained and established by the Congress 
under article III of the Constitution of the 
United States in criminal prosecutions in- 
volving admissions or confessions of the ac- 
cused; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 1188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LEGGETT: 

H.J. Res. 1189. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the right to vote 
of citizens who have attained the age of 18 
years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.J. Res. 1190. Joint resolution to provide 
for the exclusion from gross income, under 
section 103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, of interest on industrial development 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H. J. Res. 1191. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.J. Res. 1192. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the voluntary 
admission or confession of the accused in a 
criminal prosecution shall be admissible 
against him in any court sitting anywhere in 
the United States, and that the ruling of a 
trial judge admitting an admission or con- 
fession as voluntarily made shall not be re- 
versed or otherwise disturbed by the Supreme 
Court or any inferior court established by 
Congress or under its authority if such ruling 
is supported by competent evidence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 724. Concurrent resolution to 
instruct the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations to insist on fulfillment of charter 
provisions based on self-determination of all 
peoples, and that the Soviet Union be asked 
to abide by its U.N. membership obligations 
concerning colonialism and interference with 
the sovereignty of other nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DADDARIO: 
H.R. 16107. A bill for the relief of Alda 
Vergano Fracchia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 16108. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 
Basile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16109. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Orlando; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16110. A bill for the relief of Castello 
Striano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: : 

H.R. 16111. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
B. Ema; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16112. A bill for the relief of James 
Joseph McCulloch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 16113. A bill for the relief of Bern- 
ardine Earlene McSweaney; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 16114. A bill for the relief of Tahir 
Ahmad Rashedi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16115. A bill for the relief of Angelo 

Cavallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 16116. A bill for the relief of Diego 

Zanfei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H.R. 16117. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Robert S. Mattox, Jr., U.S. Army Reserve 
(retired); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 16118. A bill for the relief of Genia 
Lazari and his wife, Irene Mouradtian Lazari; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 16119. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
J. Ballagas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 16120. A bill for the relief of Erna 
Maria Deml; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16121. A bill for the relief of A. C. 

Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE— Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Merrill W. Drennan, minister, 
Metropolitan Memorial Methodist 
Church, Washington, D.C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal God, we stand to praise Thee 
as did the psalmist when he wrote, “O 
Lord, our Lord, how majestic is Thy name 
in all the earth.” 

We invoke Thy divine presence in this 
Chamber this day, and ask that Thou 
wilt be gracious unto the Senators who 
shall here deliberate, unto those who 
shall sit in committees, and unto the 
members of the several staffs who assist 
in the daily procedures of government. 
Our thoughts reach beyond these hal- 
lowed Halls, O God, to pray for the con- 
stituents who have placed their trust in 
these elected officials, and for Thy bless- 
ing upon them. 

May each of us be faithful to all the 
high principles we have pledged to up- 
hold, and may Thy spirit guide those who 
have difficult decisions to make. Help all 
of us to overcome the temptation to rely 
on expediency in the solutions to knotty 
problems, and to be willing to stand for 
the right because it is right. 


Strengthen the weary, our Father; sus- 
tain the frustrated; and undergird the 
despondent. As we move from the bleak- 
ness of winter into the freshness of 
spring, may we remember that as the 
earth is restored with new life, so we 
can be revitalized for the days of deci- 
sion that lie ahead. “O Lord, our Lord, 
how majestic is Thy name in all the 
earth.” 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, March 19, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 284) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam pleased to submit to the Congress 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
National Science Foundation for fiscal 
year 1967. 

This Report highlights a year of ad- 
vance in exploring the frontiers of sci- 
ence and in educating the scientists of 
tomorrow. During fiscal year 1967, the 
Foundation has: 

Provided $220 million to support 

scientific research projects in every 
State of the Union. Some 5,500 scien- 
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tists carried out this work in col- 
leges and universities. 

—Invested $123 million to improve 
science education at every level from 
elementary school through the uni- 
versity. These funds provided train- 
ing for about 38,000 high school 
teachers, 5,000 elementary school 
teachers, and 5,000 college instruc- 
tors. 

The Foundation’s programs have 
helped to unearth new information of 
both scientific and practical importance. 
For example, we have now: 

Learned more about how genes pass 
on hereditary characteristics. This 
knowledge may some day lead to 
control of diseases and the preven- 
tion of inherited defects. 

—Neared completion at Cornell Uni- 
versity of the world’s most powerful 
circular electron accelerator, an 
atom smasher that will enable us to 
advance our understanding of the 
atom. 

—Begun sea grant programs to de- 

velop knowledge and to train man- 
power for developing our marine re- 
sources. 

—Increased support for the national 
weather modification program to 
speed the day when we can reduce 
losses caused by drought, hail, and 
violent storms. 

—Supported research on a new plastic 
for possible use as heat shields for 
re-entry of space vehicles. 

The National Science Foundation also 
continues to increase its support of social 
science research. A Special Commission 
on the Social Sciences was established 
by the National Science Board to pro- 
vide guidance in this important area. 

In my 1967 message to Congress on 
Health and Education, I directed the 
National Science Foundation, working 
with the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to establish an experimental pro- 
gram for developing the educational po- 
tential of computers. This has been done 
through a newly established Office of 
Computing Activities. The day is not far 
when these exciting new machines will 
be contributing to the education of our 
people. 

The Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation deserves the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the American 
people. It is proof that we are penetrat- 
ing the unknown, educating new genera- 
tions of scientists, and making our sci- 
entific research yield maximum value. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 20, 1968. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12073. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario; 

H.R. 15224. An act to authorize appro- 
priations for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and off- 
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shore establishments for the Coast Guard; 
and 

H.R. 15364. An act to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United States 
in the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2318) for the relief of 
Kelley Michele Auerbach. 

The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to section 194 of title 14 of the 
United States Code, the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had appointed Mr. CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Lennon, of North 
Carolina; and Mr. Grover, of New York, 
as members of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, on the 
part of the House, and that Mr. GARMATZ, 
of Maryland, is authorized to serve as an 
ex officio member of the Board. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to Public Law 301 of 
the 78th Congress, the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had appointed Mr. DOWNING, 
of Virginia; Mr. Murpuy, of New York; 
and Mr. Mosuer, of Ohio, as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, and that Mr. 
Garmatz, of Maryland, is authorized to 
sete an ex officio member of the 
Board. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 12073. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 15224. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and air- 
craft and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments for the Coast Guard; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 15364. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO EXPORT- 
Import BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to approve 
extension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the 
balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CENTER IN 
WASHINGTON 
A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the transfer, con- 
veyance, lease, and improvement of, and 
construction on, certain property in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, for use as a headquarters 
site for the Organization of American States, 
as sites for governments of foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Poreign Relations. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, March 20, 1968, 
the Vice President signed the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


S. 793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit 
Commission; 

S. 876. An act relating to Federal support 
of education of Indian students in sectarian 
institutions of higher education; 

S. 989. An act to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2818. An act for the relief of Kelley 
Michele Auerbach; 

S. 2336. An act to determine the respective 
rights and interests of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Yakima Tribes of Indians of the Yakima Res- 
ervation and their constituted tribal groups 
in and to a judgment fund on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 536. An act to convey certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., to 
the Cherokee Nation; 

H.R. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of pension, and 
for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 138. Joint resolution calling on 
the Boy Scouts of America to serve the youth 
of this Nation as required by their congres- 
sional charter. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3135. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (Rept. No, 1017). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3193. A bill for the relief of Vesna Kesic; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3194. A bill for the relief of Maria Dina 

Giurlani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 3195. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of unclaimed property in the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 3196. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the hours of employment 
and safeguard the health of females em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 24, 1914; 

S. 3197. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the employment of 
minors in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 29, 1928; 

S. 3198. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
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sioner of the District of Columbia to utilize 
volunteers for active police duty; 

S. 3199, A bill to prohibit landlords from 
retaliating against tenants for good-faith 
complaints of housing violations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3200. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the development of housing for low- and 
moderate-income persons and families in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH and Mr. Bocas): 

S. 3201. A bill to protect the public health 
by extending for 1 year the provisions on 
research and assistance for State and inter- 
state planning for solid waste disposal, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Musk when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 3202. A bill to prohibit the redemption 
in gold of dollars for the Government of 
France while such Government is in arrears 
in the payment of its obligations to the 
United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing 
the posthumous promotion of the late Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur to the 
grade of General of the Armies; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


S. 3201—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO EXTENSION OF 
SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to extend for another year 
the provisions of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act of 1965. This legislation was an 
important segment in the President’s re- 
cent message “To Renew a Nation.” 

As you know, this message offers pro- 
posals to preserve and renew this coun- 
try’s basic resources of land, air, and 
water. These three resources are indis- 
pensable to preserving the most im- 
portant resource of all—our human 
resources—since the strength and pro- 
ductivity of the American people are 
dependent upon water and air which are 
safe to drink and to breathe, and a safe 
and healthy environment. 

In his message the President pointed 
out that the millions of tons of rubbish, 
garbage, and trash this country discards 
every year “mars the landscape in cities, 
suburbia, and countryside alike. It breeds 
disease-carrying insects and rodents, 
and much of it finds its way into the air 
and water.” 

The solid waste disposal program was 
authorized by the Congress in 1965. Un- 
der that authorization the Public Health 
Service has made grants to 38 States to 
conduct thorough surveys of municipal 
solid waste disposal practices and prob- 
lems and to develop comprehensive State 
plans. Demonstration projects have been 
started in 61 communities throughout 
the Nation to test new methods of dis- 
posing of solid wastes in a manner which 
would avoid polluting air and water. and 
the landscape. In some instances, these 
projects are also exploring how metals 
and other materials can be salvaged for 
further use. In others, the objective has 
been to attain these goals and also to 
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reduce the very high costs which are 
characteristic of the outmoded and un- 
sanitary methods which are now in wide 


use. 

This year the President has asked for 
a simple, 1-year extension of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, coupled with “a 
comprehensive review of current solid 
waste disposal technology.” The review 
would be directed toward a reduction in 
the “present high costs of solid waste dis- 
posal” and strengthened “government- 
piao research and development in this 

eld.” 

One of the President’s objectives is 
“to convert waste economically into 
useful materials.” 

I share the President’s objectives on 
this program. Up to this point, most of 
our attention has been directed at im- 
proving the techniques of getting rid of 
solid wastes—that is, to remove them 
from places where they are offensive and 
dangerous to the health of communities 
by incineration and by burial. 

Neither technique is particularly sat- 
isfactory in the long run. Both contribute 
to pollution, and neither takes advantage 
of the resources contained in the solid 
waste. 

A number of proposals have been made 
for recovery of organic materials, metals 
and other ingredients of solid waste 
which can be reused. There have been 
promising breakthroughs in technology 
which could make it possible to turn 
waste recovery into a profitmaking en- 
terprise rather than a continuation of 
environmental damage. 

For these reasons, I think it is time for 
us to take stock of our solid waste pro- 
gram and to determine how best to en- 
courage a program of waste manage- 
ment rather than waste “disposal.” 

Mr. President, I am convinced we must 
find better ways of coping with the gar- 
bage, junk, and trash that deface our 
streets, our roadsides, and the country- 
side wherever we look. I believe we should 
give expeditious consideration to this re- 
quested 1-year extension. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3201) to protect the pub- 
lic health by extending for 1 year the 
provisions on research and assistance for 
State and interstate planning for solid 
waste disposal, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Muskre (for himself, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. Boccs), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


EXCISE TAX RATES—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 637 


Mr, JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the exist- 
ing excise tax rates on communication 
services and on automobiles, and to apply 
more generally the provisions relating to 
payments of estimated tax by corpora- 
tions, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. JAVITS, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 
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STANDARDS OF CONDUCT— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 638 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of 
the Senate and officers and employees of 
the Senate, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. ANDERSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 

. 
mg AMENDMENT NO. 639 

Mr. PELL submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
Resolution 266, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 640 

Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate Resolution 266, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 20, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit 
Commission; 

S. 876. An act relating to Federal support 
of education of Indian students in sectarian 
institutions of higher education; 

S. 989. An act to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2318. An act for the relief of Kelley 
Michele Auerbach; 

S. 2336. An act to determine the respective 
rights and interests of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Yakima Tribes of Indians of the Yakima 
Reservation and their constituted tribal 
groups in and to a judgment fund on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.J, Res. 138. Joint resolution calling on the 
Boy Scouts of America to serve the youth 
of this Nation as required by their congres- 
sional charter. 


RESCHEDULING OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF OTTO KERNER, 
OF ILLINOIS, TO BE US. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE, SEVENTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that the public hear- 
ing scheduled on the nomination of Otto 
Kerner, of Illinois, to be U.S. circuit 
judge, seventh circuit, vice Win G. 
Knoch, retired, for Tuesday, March 26, 
1968, has been rescheduled for Thursday, 
March 28, 1968, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and myself, as chairman, 
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HEARINGS TO RESUME ON HEALTH 
SCIENCE COMMISSION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention to the resumption 
of hearings tomorrow on Senate Joint 
Resolution 145, for the creation of a Com- 
mission on Health Science and Society. 

Mr. President, the 2 days of hearings 
held so far have uncovered a tremendous 
information gap concerning the needs of 
biomedical researchers who are working 
to bring about technological advances 
that can save lives and improve the 
physical and mental health of Americans. 

That fact alone justifies the hearings, 
and makes an overpowering case for the 
establishment of the Commission. 

I am shocked by the absence of public 
understanding of the work now being 
done in such areas as organ transplants, 
genetic intervention, and behavior con- 
trol. Many Americans do not know what 
is going on in these fields. We do not 
know how many lives could be saved with 
existing technology if more money be- 
came available. We do not know how 
much faster progress could be if there 
were adequate support for this research 
and its application. 

The witnesses of the first 2 days repre- 
sented a chorus of agreement on the need 
for greater public awareness. They told 
us clearly and directly that there is 
much to be gained, much to be done, and 
too little committed in the research 
battle to improve the physical and mental 
health of Americans. 

In testimony before the subcommittee 
the first day of the hearings, I made two 
points that bear restatement. 

The first is my conviction about the 
necessity for the Commission. The de- 
velopment of health science is much like 
the history of atomic energy. Its implica- 
tions for society are just as problematic. 
The line between good and evil is fine. 
Society as well as science is determining 
the balance. 

Social institutions and attitudes seem 
always to be running to catch up with 
technology. It was true with atomic en- 
ergy. It is true now of health. The ques- 
tions for this Nation are real. Must we 
stumble into the future of health science 
the way we blundered into the bomb? Or 
can we begin to close the gap between 
ethics, institutions, and research find- 
ings? 

The Commission I propose might not 
answer these questions. There may not 
be any final answers. But it would inau- 
gurate the public debate it will take to 
move us toward consensus. 

The second point I wish to restate has 
to do with the excitement and impor- 
tance of hearings themselves. The hear- 
ings are history in the making; each day 
gives new evidence of the complex social 
and ethical implications of biomedical 
advance that demand the creation of a 
Commission. The statements and discus- 
sion will become a basic text not only for 
Congressmen called upon to decide on the 
legislation at hand, but for every Ameri- 
can interested in the current and pro- 
spective state of science and society. 

The intent of the hearings is to ex- 
plore alternatives for the Commission in 
terms of structure, function, and mem- 
bership. The primary task is the devel- 
opment of a meaningful agenda. 
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It is a tribute to the participants and 
to the Congress that so many of the fin- 
est minds in the country have been will- 
ing and eager to participate in this dis- 
cussion. 

I think it is fair to say that seldom, if 
ever, has a more distinguished group of 
witnesses been gathered to testify. 

Already we have heard from two of the 
recent headline-makers in heart trans- 
plantation, Dr. Barnard and Dr. Kantro- 
witz. We also have heard from Dr. 
Arthur Kornberg, whose DNA discover- 
ies are well known. In addition, others 
in the field of medicine and genetics have 
brought important perspective to our 
discussions. 

My concerns in calling for the Com- 
mission have been the social, ethical, and 
institutional implications of health sci- 
ence research. Thus, in coming days, we 
shall hear not only from representatives 
of the medical and scientific community, 
but also from the theologians, lawyers, 
scientists, industry representatives, and 
public officials, who can bring different 
insights to the issues at hand. 

Our hearings so far have enriched the 
subcommittee’s knowledge of the issues 
and difficulties involved. But they have 
also created some doubts about the Com- 
mission which are unfounded. 

In the interest of correctly informing 
the Senate and the public on two matters 
of concern, I would like to clarify the 
nature of my proposal and the response 
we have had so far. 

Senate Joint Resolution 145 proposes 
the creation of a Commission on Health 
Science and Society to study and evalu- 
ate scientific research in medicine. The 
Commission would be instructed to ana- 
lyze and evaluate the public and private 
national effort and public attitudes about 
health research; to make an assessment 
and evaluation of the legal, social, and 
political implications of such research; 
and to report to the President and Con- 
gress its findings and recommendations. 

In the explanatory remarks made so 
far, I have emphasized that my goal is 
not to restrict the province of research, 
but to expand it. The Commission would 
be concerned not with private decisions, 
but with public policy issues. This is not 
a Commission to regulate surgeons and 
make medical decisions. It is a Commis- 
sion to analyze the national effort in bio- 
medicine and technology; to examine 
priorities; to explore the moral, ethical, 
and social questions that arise when this 
powerful technology becomes available. 

Most who have read the proposal have 
seen it as I have; a crucia] piece of pre- 
ventive medicine for a society that need 
not wait for a medical Manhattanville. 
Over 150 deans of medicine, law, the- 
ology, social science, and public figures 
have stated their support for the idea. 
This support was echoed directly in the 
testimony of Drs. Najarian, Kantrowitz, 
and Beecher, following strong state- 
ments in letters they had sent earlier. 

Dr. Najarian said: 

Today, the medical profession stands on 
firmer, scientific grounds . . . [It] should 
remove the “mystique” that surrounds the 
practice of medicine, and participate vigor- 
ously in methods of obtaining better public 
information so that an aroused and informed 
papio can have the best health care avail- 
able. 
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He sees the Commission as a “vital 
moving force in communication between 
the various Government agencies, and 
the legislative and executive branches of 
government so that priorities can be as- 
sessed, and that specific application of 
such reports as the Gottschalk report 
can be accomplished.” 

Dr. Kantrowitz supported the Commis- 
sion idea as he had in a previous letter. 
Concerned about the instant reporting 
of the heart transplant operation, he sug- 
gested particularly that the Commission 
explore “the possibility of balancing the 
interests of scientific workers and of the 
communications media, so that the ulti- 
mate interests of the public may best be 
served.“ 

Dr. Beecher concluded a brilliant 
statement with the following comment: 

The establishment of such a Presidential 
Commission is of great importance. It would 
go far to reassure the public and be a source 
of stimulation to the scientific community. 


Other witnesses have responded in 
terms of their own conceptions of what 
the Commission would do. 

Some have made suggestions. Dr. 
Lederberg, for example, thought that 
the charge to the Commission should be 
made more specific, and that it should 
not include the making of substantive 
prescriptions after 1 year’s study. My 
approach, as I stated in my introductory 
remarks at the hearing, would be to use 
the hearings to assess the possible is- 
sues, and to include a suggested specific 
agenda as part of the report of the sub- 
committee. 

I would like to pay a special tribute 
to Dr. Lederberg. As evidence of his 
concern for the issues at hand, Dr. Leder- 
berg, whose testimony was cut short be- 
cause of time, has asked to return to 
testify March 28. I look forward to his 
testimony and to that of the other ge- 
neticists and psychologists. 

Two of the witnesses apparently had 
some misunderstandings of the proposal. 
Dr. Barnard, for example, came here 
with the misconception that this Com- 
mission would regulate surgeons and 
make medical decisions. That is not the 
purpose of the resolution, and I agree 
that it should not be a function of this 
Commission. 

Nowhere in the language of the res- 
olution, in the statements I have made, 
or in the letters I have sent out is the 
word “control” mentioned. 

There is an obvious distinction, be- 
tween recommendation on the one hand, 
and regulation on the other. The Com- 
mission on Health Science and Society 
would discuss and propose. It would not 
duplicate the work of Government agen- 
cies and professional societies in con- 
trolling abuse. 

A number of articles have been writ- 
ten, and I have received a number of 
letters since the first set of hearings 
commenting on the Commission and on 
Dr. Barnard’s testimony. Just as I re- 
quested that earlier opinions be included 
in the Recorp, so, too, I ask unanimous 
consent for the inclusion of this later 
commentary in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 
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Mr. MONDALE., I wish to stress now 
what will be clear to all those who read 
the record of Dr. Barnard’s testimony 
later. 

When I asked Dr. Barnard about pub- 
lic policy issues, he agreed that perhaps 
a Commission might handle very well 
such topics as conditions under which 
hearts should be made available, rights 
of donors, possible expansion of govern- 
mental research expenditures, and gen- 
eral availability of lifesaving opera- 
tions. 

He went on to make the distinction 
between public discussion, and regula- 
tion of individuals I too would make: 

I think we must distinguish between what 
this commission is going to do... Is this 
commission going to decide on. . how 
the various transplant teams should han- 
dle a medical problem? . . . If you ask me 
whether I think a commission should be 
necessary for that, I would disagree. But 
if you think that one should have a com- 
mission to decide whether money should be 
poured into research because we now have 
these new techniques and this may need 
more money, and aspects like that, I would 
agree that there you need a commission. 


Furthermore, although not mentioned 
in any of the letters, I think it important 
to make one further clarification about 
Dr. Barnard’s testimony. Dr. Barnard did 
state: 

Commissions set up to decide on various 
Medical advances . . . have hampered the 
progress of medicine. 


He did not say in every case, but in 
“nearly” every case. Further, he ex- 
plained why: 

Because they were not qualified to deal 
with the various aspects. 


He did not condemn the kind of com- 
mission proposed by Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 145, which, like the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Riots and Civil 
Disorders and that on Health Manpower, 
would be composed of the most qualified 
individuals in the Nation, and would dis- 
cuss and recommend, not regulate. 

Mr. President, organ transplants are 
only one of the advances the Commis- 
sion should study. The crucial questions 
of genetic intervention and behavior 
control should be major concerns of the 
Commission because they involve shap- 
ing the human being of the future in 
our society. 

The public interest and discussion, and 
mutual education which I foresaw as 
being the outcome of the Commission 
report have already begun. It is a tribute 
to the participants and the Congress that 
so many of the finest minds in the coun- 
try have been willing and eager to par- 
ticipate. We have had to schedule 8 days 
of hearings to accommodate those spe- 
cialists in medicine, science, law, social 
science, theology, and public policy who 
could make contributions to our delib- 
erations and wanted to do so. 

The hearings are a fascinating minia- 
ture of the future debates of the Com- 
mission. I am convinced they will lead 
to the formation of the Commission, and 
to a furtherance of biomedical and social 
advance. 

I would commend the hearings to the 
press and to the public, as well as to Con- 
gressmen and Senators with interests in 
this area. 
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(Exutsrr 1) 
Narve Howts on MEDICAL RESEARCH 
(By Judith Randal) 

Judging by the way the coffers of the 
American Heart Association have swelled 
since the first human heart transplants, 
nothing but good flows from the public un- 
derstanding of medical research. Yet when 
it was suggested the other day that the rapid 
pace of medical progress calls for a public 
study of the long-range implications, howls 
of protest went up from the scientific world. 

The occasion was a two-day hearing before 
a Senate subcommittee considering the ad- 
visability of a national commission to study 
the ethical, moral, legal and social problems 
posed not only by organ transplants and 
other medical advances, but also by the find- 
ings of scientists who are learning to con- 
trol the life processes of the cell. 

As envisioned by Sen. Walter F. Mondale, 
D-Minn., who originated the idea, the com- 
mission would consist of sophisticated peo- 
ple—-some, if not all of them, scientists— 
who by getting the issues out into the open 
would actually broaden the public mandate 
for research support. 

Many of the scientist witmesses at the 
hearing, however, seemed unable to see it 
that way. In their view, the only good com- 
mission would be one whose sole function 
would be to agitate for more money for re- 
search. Dr. Christian Barnard, the South Af- 
rican who performed the first heart trans- 
plant and whose second patient is now the 
only survivor of the six who have undergone 
the surgery, said so in so many words. 

Barnard saw no reason either why, despite 
the fact that taxpayers now foot the bill for 
medical research to the tune of $800 million 
@ year, anyone but doctors should have a 
voice in deciding how the benefits will be 
applied, “Operate on the patient who needs 
it most,” he told senators, seeming to forget 
that with at least 80,000 Americans annually 
potential candidates for heart transplants, 
there would not be enough surgeons to go 
around—even assuming the procedure was 
perfected and replacement abun- 
dantly available. What about the cost, which 
the National Institutes of Health now pegs 
at about $75,000 per operation? In time, said 
Barnard, this will surely drop. 

Barnard is probably correct in this predic- 
tion; the key question is by how much. In 
any case, his other assumptions are, to put 
it charitably, naive. 

On the battlefield or in disaster areas when 
there are more casualties than doctors can 
deal with, they concentrate not on the sick- 
est, but on those they can help the most. 
This ts called “triage,” and it is a perfectly 
respectable practice under certain conditions 
not usually encountered in peacetime. But 
when the demand for medical services ex- 
ceeds the supply, similarly practical criteria 
can operate in routine civilian life. 

With some notable exceptions, the decid- 
ing factor in the United States has been 
ability to pay. As long as most medical ad- 
vances were privately financed, within reach 
of most people’s budgets and within the 
competence of most physicians, the system 
was acceptable, if not ideal. But this situa- 
tion no longer obtains. 

Already it is estimated, for instance, that 
of the 7,000 or more Americans each year 
who could be rehabilitated by a transplanted 
or artificial kidney, 90 percent are allowed to 
die because of lack of personnel, facilities or 
funds. This is just one example. There are 
others and, as the heart transplants so viv- 
idly illustrate, more are coming along. Al- 
most all these developments are occurring 
with government support. 

Surgery and organ-assist devices, more- 
over, are only the beginning. Molecular biol- 
ogy and genetics may seem esoteric; but 
hidden in them is virtually certain mastery 
of aging, cancer and chronic diseases, These 
developments will raise problems of a magni- 
tude no society has faced before. 
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Traditionally, science has always func- 
tioned in a social vacuum. But how long it 
can afford this luxury is anybody's guess. 

For the moment, health research and its 
support are the darling of the public and 
shine with a luster that few would dare try 
to dim. It seems safe to say, however, that if 
scientists insist on being a law unto them- 
selves and explaining themselves only to one 
another, eventual retaliation will be both 
swift and sure. And the scientist will not 
suffer alone. 


Waco, Tex., March 12, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have followed 
with interest the proceedings of the Senate 
Government Research subcommittee. The 
social and moral problems created by the 
rapid advances in our technology (medical 
and otherwise) have been an area of special 
interest for me for several years. I have ap- 
preciated the interest which you have 
demonstrated in this area. 

My immediate purpose for writing 18 to 
comment on the reports of the committee 
proceedings of last Thursday, March 8. The 
opinions expressed in the testimonies of Drs. 
Barnard, Kornberg and Lederberg are under- 
standable but in my opinion mistaken, It is 
natural for any persons seriously dedicated 
to a specialized task to view the participation 
of any “outsiders” to be at best am incon- 
venience and at worst an insult. This bash- 
fulmess has been demonstrated by almost 
every specialized group in society—ministers, 
educators, realtors, physicians, etc. 

There are several considerations which in- 
dictate that this all too natural reaction is in- 
appropriate in the context of the rapid tech- 
nical and social advances our society is mak- 
ing today. First, there is the long-recognized 
fact that all of us need to be checked by 
the opinions and actions of others, The polit- 
ical structures of our land are based on the 
“balance of powers” doctrine which acknowl- 
edges that no political group can safely go 
unchecked by other political powers and the 
powers of the public at large. This insight 
into human nature must be applied to groups 
other than political. Therefore, as a society 
we cannot allow any group, however com- 
petent or sincere, to create a closed commu- 
nity impervious to the opinions and wisdom 
of the rest of society. This is especially true 
when the matters being decided are of vital 
concern to the society as a whole, such as is 
the case with matters of health. 

Second, the growing specialization of our 
society makes it imperative that there be a 
sharing of ideas across the lines of specializa- 
tion. Otherwise our decisions become more 
and more provincial because we assume that 
the insights of our own speciality are the 
only ones worth considering. In the matter 
of medical treatment the physician must 
acknowledge that there are legal and moral 
issues involved which can be clarified by 
the insights of those who are specialists in 
these areas. 

The growing specialization which is a part 
of our modern life demands that we become 
more interdependent and thereby get a full 
view of every issue. The alternative is to let 
our specialization drive us apart and frag- 
ment society with each segment growing in- 
creasingly provincial. 

Third, the rapid advances being made in 
medical as well as other forms of technology 
require that we handle the social conse- 
quences of these advances in a more formal 
way than in the past. Formerly when tech- 
nical advances were relatively slow, there 
was time for society to informally adjust to 
mores and value judgments to meet the so- 
cial problems created by technological 
changes. Today one of the major changes 
which we must make in our social 
is to acknowledge that we no longer have 
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the time for such leisurely and informal 
social adjustments. There must be deliberate 
planning if our social and political behavior 
is to keep pace with technical change. The 
kind of commission which you have proposed 
would provide such planning. When we un- 
derstand the role of such a commission to be 
that of aiding society in its social adjust- 
ments then it becomes self-evident that 
members of the commission should represent 
the opinions of those other than just the 
technical specialists (who in this case are 
physicians). 

A final consideration is the function of this 
commission assumed by physicians. Appar- 
ently they see the commission as serving 
only to restrict them in their research and 
practice. I feel that in the long run the op- 
posite would be the case. To be sure, such 
a commission might advise caution regard- 
ing some procedures. Any limitation at this 
point would be very small when compared 
with the limitations which can be imposed 
on the physician's work by public fear and 
misunderstanding. We have already seen evi- 
dence of such restrictive fear in the reports 
of persons who have been unwilling to ac- 
cept transplants and those who have been 
unwilling to donate or allow their relatives 
to donate an organ for transportation. Much 
of this reluctance would be alleviated by the 
public’s knowing that all procedures would 
be done according to the findings of a broadly 
based public commission. In the long run, 
public confidence and support will be crucial 
for these kinds of medical advances. Such 
a commission would contribute to this con- 
fidence and thus to medical progress. 

I might add in closing that I have heard 
of committees which have been set up in 
medical centers to deal with the kinds of 
social and moral issues under discussion here 
and they have in no way hindered progress. 
I am most familiar with the work of a com- 
mittee at Duke University medical center 
which advises the staff on matters having to 
do with human experimentation at the 
center. 

I wish you well in your efforts regarding 
this crucial issue and hope that success will 
mark your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL B. MCGEE, 

Associate Professor of Christian Ethics. 

UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
THE TWIN CITIEs, 
New Brighton, Minn., March 9, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The morning Tribune to- 
day prompts a long-overdue letter of thanks 
to you on two counts. 

First, we thank you for your creative and 
needed call for a national commission on 
health science and society. In my day-by-day 
work in the ethics field, I become increas- 
ingly convinced of the need for careful, 
cross-disciplinary, social reflection upon 
these issues of technological] advance so that 
guide lines may be evolved that benefit the 
whole of society. Dr. Barnard’s testimony, as 
reported in the morning paper, seems quite 
specious to me. His reasoning that such a 
commission involving “unqualified outsid- 
ers” and being “an insult to doctors” appears 
to be based upon a serious misunderstanding 
of the nature of the ethical refiection that is 
sorely needed in this area. In short, I am 
delighted by your proposal, and I deeply 
hope that it may become a reality in the 
near future. 

Cordially, 
James B. NELSON. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Old Senate Office Bulding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: In our local news- 

paper, March 9, 1968, there was an article 
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regarding the possibility of creating a Com- 
mission to investigate ethical and moral im- 
plications of heart transplants, etc. 

In the article, Dr. Christiaan Barnard stated 
that the proposed federal study of the moral 
implications would be “an insult to your 
doctors.” He also said that doctors have al- 
ways decided such questions as who should 
live or die. Horrors! 

Senator Mondale, I worked in a hospital 
surgical unit for several years and I saw 
some things that were immoral and unethi- 
cal although these doctors were never taken 
to task. 

I saw one patient, for example, who had 
died on the operating table during heart 
surgery. She was wheeled from the operating 
suite and parked in front of my office. Her 
mouth and eyes were gaping wide open ez- 
pressing terror or horror. She lay there for 
20 min. dead, but the last minutes of her 
life were clearly outlined in her face. 

These men that we tend to place on a 
pedestal and whom we respect are, in many 
ways, obscuring from exposure, compulsive, 
impulsive, unlawful, as well as in cost cases 
very, very immoral acts. Their high degree 
of education does not seem to have made 
much difference in a few things I observed. 

I can only say that I hope God or an un- 
seen power will help naive people who wind 
up in the hand of Dr. Christiaan Barnard and 
men like him, 

There are moral and ethical questions and 
those ghosts that Dr. Barnard denied are real. 

Very Sincerely, 
Mrs. BOCHARD. 

P.S. I am sure there are other people in 
the medical field who feel as I do. I think 
there are dedicated men in this field, but 
they are very human. 

I wanted also to say that in a couple of 
instances I have seen doctors want to go 
ahead with an operation without proper 
papers signed, and it was only the head nurse 
who stopped this action with an argument. 
I saw this happen in two different hospitals 
thousands of miles apart, different doctors, 
but all seemingly respected and trusted. 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
March 9, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing to 
voice my support for your proposal for a 
national commission to study the,—"legal, 
social and ethical issues that accompany 
Transplant operations,“ —ete. 

If the story as reported in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune is in essence true, Dr. 
Barnard’s remarks that such a commission 
would be,—"“an insult to doctors”, and 
would bring in,—‘unqualified outsiders,” 
are deplorable. 

In my opinion, such remarks constitute 
further evidence that such a commission 
is needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WEIGENT, M.D., 
Pathologist, VA Hospital. 
PATIENTS’ AID SOCIETY, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 12, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: May I commend 
you on your proposed bill to establish a 
group of legal, medical and theological 
authorities to decide who would get heart 
and other transplants. Had I known of 
these public hearings on your bill, I cér- 
tainly would have appeared before your 
committee to deliver a statement. 

I certainly don't think the decisions of 
human transplants should be left entirely 
to the doctors to decide anymore than a 
declaration of war should be left entirely 
to the generals. 

I am enclosing one of our pamphlets to 
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tell you more about the aims and purposes 
of our organization together with some 
additional material that I believe will be 
of interest. 

Kindly send me a copy of your proposed 
bill and let me know if you’d like some 
additional material on the subject of hu- 
man transplants and experimentation. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES F. DONNELLY, 
President. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, 
New York, N.Y., March 11, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I have followed 
with great interest your proposal for the 
establishment of a Commission on Health 
Science and Society and has noted the reac- 
tions to your plan in the March 6 edition of 
the Congressional Record. 

You may be glad to know that the Episco- 
pal Church has officially concerned itself 
with the matters relating to your proposal, 
both in its resolution on scientific and medi- 
cal technology at the 1967 General Conven- 
tion of the Church, and at the February 1968 
meeting of the Executive Council at which 
the enclosed resolution was passed unani- 
mously. I shall undoubtedly be deeply in- 
volved with these questions in the light of 
our Church's action. 

Please accept my very best wishes to you 
in your continued efforts in this field. 

Sincerely yours, i 
The Rev. KENNETH W. MANN, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary, Division of Pastoral 
Services. 


RESOLUTION 


At the meeting of the Executive Council 
held February 20-22, 1968, at Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn., the following Resolution 
was adopted: 

Whereas, New developments in medical 
technology, high-lighted by heart-trans- 
plants, and certain other “radical” surgical 
procedures, have given greater urgency to 
ethical questions relating to the rights and 
welfare of persons and the well-being of 
society, involving such possibilities as 

Premature public anticipation of imminent 
cures, 

Unrealistic hopes in the minds of affected 
individuals, 

Undefined criteria for choosing patient- 
recipients of costly and rare operations, 

Inadequate safeguards against undue in- 
fluence upon the perspectives and decisions 
of recipients, donors, and their families, and 

The problem of ascertaining beyond all 
reasonable possibility of error the appropri- 
ately defined death of a potential donor, and 
of taking every appropriate measure to sus- 
tain life; And 

Whereas, Many members of the medical 
and scientific professions are deeply con- 
cerned with the gravity of these questions 
and are attempting to develop appropriate 
professional and public standards and poli- 
cies in dealing with them; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, impressed with the urgency 
of prompt response to these issues, the 
Executive Council of the Episcopal Church 
call upon the members of this Church, other 
religious bodies, and other men of goodwill 
to join in urging that the medical and scien- 
tific professions exercise concerted leadership 
and the greatest caution in human experi- 
mentation and the application of such new 
techniques; And be it further 

Resolved, That the appropriate staff per- 
sons of the Executive Council be, and they 
are hereby instructed to enter into consulta- 
tions with respresentative standard- and 
policy-setting bodies of the medical and 
scientific professions in surgical procedures, 
and during the course of such consultations, 
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to stress the necessity of making use of ad- 
vice on the related moral and ethical prin- 
ciples involved in reaching their conclusions 
upon all such policies and standards; And 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Council re- 
quests its staff to bring to the Council, as 
early as possible, recommendations for imple- 
menting the Resolution of the 1967 General 
Convention, which instructed the Executive 
Council “to carry out a study, with the aid of 
physicians, scientists, and clergymen, of the 
moral issues raised, and likely to be raised, 
by present and prospective advances in scien- 
tific and medical technology, and report the 
results thereof to the 63rd General Conven- 
tion, through the Joint Commission of The 
Church in Human Affairs.” 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL or MEDICINE, 
Palo Alto, Calif, March 11, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monpare: I was pleased to have 
the opportunity to appear before the Sub- 
committee and am grateful for the benefit 
to me of exchanging views with you and 
Senator Ribicoff. As you recall from the testi- 
mony that I gave, my objections to S. J. Res. 
145 focused on its broad application to basic 
scientific and health-science-related re- 
search. I was not asked and failed to volun- 
teer my opinions about applied human re- 
search such as that involving organ trans- 
plans. From this, unfortunately, the local 
press and some others have gained the im- 
pression that I oppose all objectives of the 
resolution. It was made clearer in the ex- 
change of views on the Issues and Answers 
program filmed Friday afternoon that Dr, 
Lederberg and I, in contrast to Dr. Barnard, 
do not oppose the formulation of guidelines 
to cope with the legal, social and ethical 
implications involved in research with pa- 
tients. I imagine that my colleagues who 
are doing research with patients and are 
beset by these problems in their work might 
be helped by guidelines formulated by groups 
of medical experts, We would hope that such 
groups organized and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences or the major 
professional organizations would do this work 
promptly. 

We know that research with patients in- 
evitably entails some risks. But research is 
the lifeline of medicine! Although I have 
a great deal of confidence in the wisdom 
and concern of the great majority of our 
medical researchers I believe they would still 
welcome guidelines that would protect us 
all from the indiscretions of a few. Such 
guidance would facilitate medical research 
and patient care and avoid damaging and 
unjustified criticism, 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR KORNBERG. 


AN AFRICAN REPORT 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
Mr. George J. Volger, who is president 
and general manager of Station KWPC 
in Muscatine, Iowa, believes in on-the- 
ground inspection of the areas about 
which he reports over his radio station; 
and he has made, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to make, repeated and extensive 
trips to various parts of the world. 

Last fall, he completed a visit of ap- 
proximately 4 months to the southern 
part of Africa in order to examine the 
conditions there, so that he might re- 
port over his station the findings he 
made. 

Mr. Volger is an objective reporter. I 
do not believe he has a preconceived 
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point of view. He undertakes to find out 
the truth about the areas which he visits 
and to report factually. 

He has compiled a so-called African 
report as of December 1967, from which 
he has used excerpts from time to time 
in his radio programs. He sent me a copy 
of this report some time ago, and I was 
so impressed with his findings, especially 
about South Africa, Rhodesia, South- 
west Africa, Zambia, and some of the 
other countries along the Atlantic side 
of Africa, in the southern portion, that 
I asked his consent to place this compila- 
tion of notes—that is what it amounts 
to—in the RECORD. 

I urge every Senator to read this re- 
port, not from an emotional standpoint 
but from a factual standpoint; and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An AFRICAN REPORT, DECEMBER 1967 


(By George J. Volger, Radio Station KWPC, 
Muscatine, Iowa) 

On Saturday, February 4th, 1967, at 0800, 
the USS Franklin D. Roosevelt was sched- 
uled to fire a national salute one mile north 
of the breakwater of Cape Town Harbor, 
Republic of South Africa. At 0810 the great 
US aircraft carrier was to enter the harbor, 
with the Landstem Drum Majorettes of Cape 
Town to welcome the ship as it came to quay 
side at 0840. 

In a detailed 18-page program, the U.S. 
Embassy had set out, in cooperation with the 
South African government officials, a four 
day visit by officers and men of the ship. 
The U.S. Ambassador, William M. Rountree, 
foresaw the visit as an important step in 
working more closely with the South Afri- 
can government and people. He had received 
good cooperation from the new Prime Min- 
ister of South Africa, B. J. Vorster, who had 
taken over those reins following the assassi- 
nation of Dr. H. F. Verwoerd. South Africans 
of all racial backgrounds had worked on the 
preparations. At the U.S. Embassy I saw 
stacks of letters from South Africans who 
had offered their homes to these Navy men 
from the United States. 

To aid in greeting the U.S. servicemen, 
South Africans had driven and flown from as 
far away as Johannesburg, a thousand miles 
to the east.—But the landing never took 
place. . At the last moment, even while 
thousands crowded the docking area, frantic 
instructions from Washington cancelled the 
visit—due to the Republic’s racial policy. A 
U.S. Senator, a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, described our country’s 
action as the “height of what amounts to 
stupidity”. It appeared to me that our hand- 
ling succeeded in offending practically 
everyone. 

In Cape Town, a few weeks after this 
episode, I learned at the U.S, Embassy that 
over a half-dozen U.S. Navy ships in the 
previous year, with their white and negro 
crew members, had visited Cape Town, with 
no difficulties whatsoever resulting. 

And now, a few months later, while I am 
writing this report, I learn (from a South 
African Rotary Club Bulletin) that once 
again U.S. Navy ships are docking at Cape 
Town. Have the White House and State De- 
partment once again shifted policy? 

The cancellation of the aircraft carrier 
visit—planned basically for needed ship re- 
pairs, not a social stop—was due to last min- 
ute political pressures being applied at the 
White House and Navy offices in Washington. 
However, to wait until the final moments, 
made the U.S.A. appear weak and undecided. 
To make the situation even worse, the U.S. 
Ambassador in Cape Town, after weeks of 
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preparation, was not advised of the cancella- 
tion until the last moment. It placed him in 
more than an embarrassing situation. It was 
quite obvious that U.S. policy could be based 
on last-minute localized pressures from Con- 
gressmen and others seeking political “merit 
badges”, rather than the knowledgeable 
judgment of a well-trained diplomat such as 
Ambassador Rountree.—And now, with the 
news that the ground rules regarding South 
African visits by the U.S. Navy have been 
revised once again, any interested observer 
can’t help but ask, “Just who is writing the 
rule book—and how many policy variations 
can be expected?” Inconsistency certainly 
doesn't breed confidence. 

In the many changing hues of the inter- 
national political scene, the story of the 
USS Franklin D. Roosevelt may not carry 
much weight for future historians. Unfor- 
tunately, it is indicative of U.S. actions to 
too great a degree. In almost four months 
of travel in Africa, visiting widely with hun- 
dreds of people in countries of the southern 
part of the continent, I return with much 
concern about the stand of the U.S.—in pol- 
icy statement issued from Washington, and 
on the floors of the United Nations. Not only 
do I have the feeling of inconsistency, but a 
lack of realism and objectivity, and a true 
facing of the facts. 

After a stay of some ten days in Cape 
Town, I rented a car, travelling widely in 
the Republic of South Africa, visiting towns 
of all sizes, living on sheep ranches, cattle 
and tobacco farms, speaking with the so- 
called “Europeans”, Coloured, Bantu or Afri- 
cans, and Asiatics. Considerable time was 
spent in Southwest Africa, Zambia, and 
Rhodesia. And, after boarding a freighter at 
Luanda, Angola, we had stops at Congo 
Brazzaville, Gabon, Liberia, and my final 
stop, Dakar, Senegal. 

The purpose of my trip, tape-recorded in- 
terviews of wide subject range for radio and 
educational programs, made it possible for 
me to meet people who might not be too 
accessible for the average visitor, or a US, 
government representative. My trip was self- 
financed—and, although I utilized various 
African government offices, and such associa- 
tions as the South African Foundation, I 
chose my own subject material and contacts. 

It is almost impossible for the U.S. citizen 
to make any considered judgment on the 
many-sided African situation. Any statement 
referring in general to “Africa” is question- 
able, as each country must be discussed in 
the light of its own specific background and 
history. The news media have not done com- 
mendable work—there is much prejudiced, 
incomplete, and “loaded” reporting. Such 
four-hour productions as the recent Africa 
of the ABC television network are guilty of 
unbalanced and unfair reportorial work, 
While Gregory Peck intones the extensive 
educational and health problems of the 
northern African countries, he proceeds 
south of the Zambezi River, and completely 
neglects to relate the marked advancements 
in schooling, sanitation, agriculture, health, 
housing, and the superior economic picture 
of all races in the Republic of South Africa 
and Rhodesia. 

In Newsweek of September 11th, 1967, in 
a story on the terrorists out of Zambia, the 
author refers to Rhodesia’s “unschooled 
African villagers”. What a descriptive phrase 
to use when Rhodesia, along with the Re- 
public of South Africa, far outdistances the 
balance of African countries in educating its 
millions of non-white residents. 

A recent Associated Press story told of the 
U.S.A. finally paying members of the Che- 
halis Indian tribe for 832,000 acres of land 
which had been taken over in 1855. The 
sale price—less than $1.00 an acre! If a 
similar story had come out of South Africa, 
with the “Europeans” paying that amount 
to the Bantu. I can well imagine the un- 
balanced treatment the account would re- 
ceive. (And while our State Department 
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criticizes the Rhodesians and South Africans 
for their racial policies, can we really offer 
our treatment of the American Indian as the 
proper example for other nations to follow?) 

Strongly prejudiced reporting seeps into 
our school textbooks. In Getting to Know 
South Africa, written by a former New York 
Times correspondent, Leonard Ingalls, (pub- 
lisher, Coward-McCann), the opening para- 
graph reads: 

“This is the story of a beautiful land— 
and a troubled one. The threat of civil war 
hangs over its city streets and haunts the 
rolling farmlands.” 

Not too many months ago, G. Mennen 
Williams, then Assistant Secretary of State, 
in charge of African Affairs, voiced his fear 
of rioting and violence breaking out in 
Rhodesia and the Republic of South Africa. 
Following the riotous outbreaks, looting, and 
murders in Detroit—his home State—plus 
civic disorders in some one hundred other 
U. S. cities, Mr. Williams and Mr. Ingalls 
must now consider their African prognos- 
tications in a new light, 

As a professional broadcaster, I have over 
the years admired various news productions 
of the BBC. When I learned of terrorist- 
baiting broadcasts from Zambian transmit- 
ters, which were controlled by the British, 
my estimations descended.—And when I 
learned in Bullawayo, Rhodesia that the 
BBC had committed the cardinal sin of 
utilizing film clips of a fire some years ago 
at the Meikle’s Department Store, and edit- 
ing this into current “terror and riot” cover- 
age, I lost all respect. 

When South African sources complained 
of a Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
telecast on South Africa, the photographer, 
Leon Lamprecht, stated that despite assur- 
ances the CBC had altered his original script. 

What is it in the Rhodesian-South African 
situation that motivates normally objective 
news media to adopt policies and methods 
which they accuse others of using? 

In spite of the widely used terms “terror, 
oppression, civil war, police state” used in 
reference to Rhodesia and the Republic of 
South Africa, the description is simply not 
true. I travelled hundreds of miles in both 
countries, talking extensively with whites, 
Asiatics, Bantu (of African in Rhodesia), 
many times in very remote areas and experi- 
enced no such climate. In contrast, the large 
majority of the police force in Rhodesia are 
Africans. But, one has to look rather long 
and hard to find even these men—the in- 
ternal Rhodesian situation has simply not 
demanded such protective approach. (The 
terrorists crossing the Zambezi, from Zam- 
bia, in many cases have been apprehended 
by black, not white Rhodesians.) 

After an extensive study trip in Rhodesia, 
Rene Wormser, member of the New York 
bar—Walter Darnell Jacobs, Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the University of Maryland, 
and James J. Kilpatrick, editor of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader—state in the May 1967 is- 
sue of the National Review, that... 
„. . the first of astonishments in Rhode- 
sia is its tranquillity. . . . The present situa- 
tion is one of utter calm“. My observations 
are in agreement. For us to brand Rhodesia 
“a threat to world peace” and at the same 
time apologize to Russia for damaging a ship 
at Haiphong is ludicrous. 

It is not necessary that we agree with all 
aspects of government policy in South Africa 
and Rhodesia. I, too, rebelled at some of the 
aspects of apartheid in South Africa—the 
separate elevators, post office windows, tele- 
phone booths, separate theatrical perform- 
ances for white and non-white. Some of the 
most controversial regulations are found in 
the Group Areas Act, setting up residential 
segregation of Whites, Indians, Coloureds 
(mixed racial background), and Bantus, and 
also a policy of job reservation in some in- 
dustries, limiting certain responsibilities to 
whites only. 
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But, we must, in all honesty, and if we 
really wish to know the full story, investi- 
gate and objectively judge what advance- 
ments have been and are being made. I be- 
lieve that our government must level with it- 
self, the American public, and the United Na- 
tions. If we do not re-analyze and vary our 
present course, the United States could find 
itself in the position of taking up even more 
aggressive action against possibly the only 
two African countries which can offer con- 
tinued growth and solidarity for some years 
into the future. 

As a result of the U.S. sanctions against 
Rhodesia, our country is in the questionable 
position of having to secure such material as 
chrome from Communist Russia rather than 
Rhodesia—at the same time that the USSR 
is supplying planes, armament, and other 
war supplies to North Viet Nam. While the 
U.S. joins with England in attempting to 
beat down Rhodesia with sanctions, British 
ships nonchalantly trade openly with Cuba 
and the Communists of North Viet Nam, The 
Rhodesian sanctions have forced more than 
one U.S. industrialist to deal “under the 
table” to secure vital ores and materials. 
One Rhodesian mining executive told me 
that he had been contacted by U.S. business 
representatives seeking to purchase certain 
strategic minerals, but he refused to talk 
business with them—until U.S. policy was 
revised. 

In Rhodesia, it was quite obvious that 
the sanctions were certainly not bringing 
about the financial crisis being described by 
Britain. Firms sending merchandise to Rho- 
desia simply route orders via the Republic of 
South Africa or Mozambique. Rhodesians 
may pay a little more commission but the 
“mail comes through.” The challenge has 
motivated Rhodesians to establish over 200 
new industries. Housewives told me that in 
the early days of sanctions such items as 
safety pins, breakfast cereals, stationery, 
cosmetics, and paper clips were extremely 
scarce, These and many other items are now 
produced in the country. And the Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence has resulted 
in Ian Smith’s popularity jumping from a 
55-60% to almost complete backing. UDI 
and the resulting sanctions have united Rho- 
desians as nothing else could have. 

And, with all the news concerning Rho- 
desia, the amount of misinformation is amaz- 
ing. Contrary to almost general belief, the 
country has no racial restrictions whatsoever 
controlling a citizen’s voting franchise. The 
right to vote is based on a scale of education, 
property ownership, and income, with the 
scale applying equally to all races. In Rho- 
desia’s 1961 constitution 15 of the 65 seats 
in Parliament are guaranteed to Africans. 
(It also sets conditions by which Africans 
may compete for the other fifty seats.) True, 
in numbers, this present representation is 
not in balance racially, but if comparisons 
are to be made on this basis, how many years 
will it be in the United States before ten 
per cent of the Congressional seats are held 
by Negroes? It took some one hundred years 
following the Civil War before Negroes se- 
cured the post of Mayor in cities with heavy 
non-white populations, 

If the United States plans to initiate a 
program of criticism against all countries 
with political-social-racial policies, we have 
a rather gigantic job. On his next trip to 
Johannesburg, Senator Robert Kennedy 
should include Zurich as a stop-over, as the 
women of Switzerland have yet to secure 
their right to vote. Australia, highly lauded 
for its participation in the Viet Nam con- 
flict, has rather effectively controlled racial 
unrest, for, in its immigration policy, Asiat- 
ics and negroes are not allowed “down un- 
der“. And Liberia, never colonized, founded 
some 150 years ago by slave families of the 
U.S.A. a favorite of United States AID pro- 
grams, and the site for our Voice of America 
African studios, has a strictly racial policy. 
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In a strong stand for segregation, the Liber- 
ian Constitution allows no person without 
negroid blood to become a citizen—and only 
a citizen may own land. 

We have allowed the racial bickering to 
place a cloud over the important and basic 
issues. With the northern African countries 
(aided by the United States) making an ob- 
session out of South Africa and Rhodesia, 
the stark and realistic issues of the economic 
ABC’s are put into the background. A hun- 
dred resolutions in the United Nations or 
the OAU against Rhodesia and the Republic 
of South Africa are not going to aid the agri- 
cultural and industrial output, or the pessi- 
mistic health and educational picture in 
Ethiopia, Nigeria, or Liberia. 

Not until the northern African countries 
grow stronger, and show substantial prog- 
ress of their own, will their criticisms of the 
“White Africa” have much weight. This is 
rather dramatically shown by the fact that 
over a million African workers from other 
countries have crowded into the Republic of 
South Africa to work in the expanding in- 
dustries and mines. 

A major factor for workers is the income 
picture. Excluding South Africa, per capita 
income averages 95 dollars yearly in African 
countries, and in some it is down to the 40 
dollar area. Bantu earnings in the Republic 
of South Africa are far higher, and compare 
not too badly with incomes in some European 
countries: Monthly figures for Bantu income 
in South Africa average out at $55.00—Spain, 
all workers $69.00—Greece, $57.00—and 
Yugoslavia, $40.00. Annual income per head 
of population is three times that of Ghana, 
five times that of Nigeria, and six times that 
of India. The non-white citizens of South 
Africa run more motor cars per capita than 
people in countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Over the past few years, charges of slave 
labor” have been levelled at South Africa, 
especially in connection with the pressures 
for the United Nations to set a special com- 
mittee to take over the supervision of South 
West Africa, the area mandated to South 
Africa. I visited the main offices of SWANLA 
(South West Africa Native Labor Associa- 
tion) at Grootfontein, SWA. I am certain 
that in the past there have been many cases 
of injustices involved in the Bantu labor pro- 
curement. Visiting administration officials, 
and also speaking with Ovambo workers liy- 
ing in the compound area, I also know that 
changes have taken place. Contacting of 
workers, and the setting up of agreements 
and contracts in relation to period of work 
and income, is basically similar to the man- 
ner in which migrant workers are brought 
into Iowa to work in the tomato, pickle and 
sugar beet fields. 

I feel that many critics of South Africa 
and Rhodesia are neglecting to 
basic difficulties these countries have needed 
to surmount in building their expanding in- 
dustry and agriculture—too many critics 
have explained this success with “cheap 
labor, plus gold and diamonds.” Some indus- 
tries, such as Buffelsfontein Gold Mine, 
which I visited outside of Johannesburg, 
have workers representing over 80 different 
languages—necessitating the learning of a 
new language, Fanagulo, for basic communi- 
cations. And there is the land itself. In the 
tobacco growing area of Karol in Rhodesia, 
land development was not possible until the 
late 1940’s because of the number of lions, 
along with the tsetse fly. In South West 
Africa, a farmer, a former British Colonel, 
and his wife while raising cattle and maize, 
have had to take time out to shoot forty- 
one leopards on their arid farm land. A major 
problem in South Africa is the lack of water, 
and inconsistent rainfall—the Orange River 
Project, a 30-year construction plan of dams, 
weirs and tunnels is now well underway. The 
630-million dollar cost, entirely financed in 
the Republic, will not only give agriculture 
a great boost but also add 229 megawatts of 
hydroelectric power. 
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No matter what varied viewpoints are aired 
on the African picture, all seem to agree that 
increased educational levels are a basic ne- 
cessity for future growth. In spite of strong 
criticism from other African countries and 
from the United States, educational figures 
and results in South Africa and Rhodesia 
point out that these two countries (with- 
out the assistance of U.S. Aid) have done 
quite well. In South Africa over 70% of the 
Bantu children in the 7-14 age group are in 
school. Some 2,000 Bantu are in Universities 
or Medical School, with some 200 graduating 
yearly. In Rhodesia, 80% of the children re- 
ceive a minimum of five years schooling, and 
members of all races are enrolled at the Uni- 
versity College in Salisbury. While the lit- 
eracy rate among the Bantu in South Africa 
is approximately 50%, what has happened 
in Liberia, where over $230 million in U.S. 
AID have been aimed at raising the whole 
educational level? An officer of the U.S. 
Embassy in Monrovia advised me that the 
literacy rate in Liberia was less than five per 
cent. 

While in Liberia I spent some time with 
AID personnel, primarily members of the 
Cornell University and San Francisco State 
College teams working in the University and 

e-high school administration levels. 
After some 90-man years of work, these U.S.A. 
educators were not at all enthused in their 
ability to train Liberians to take over admin- 
istration and department heads responsibili- 
ties. Valuable educational grants, it was ru- 
mored, are handled on a patronage basis 
rather than individual student ability, And 
evidently many young men who do receive 
higher educational experience return not to 
enter that field but become engaged in po- 
litically appointed posts. I wondered Just 
how much our “helping hand and heavy 
purse” had undermined initiative in the 
Liberians. 

In Zambia, another object of AID from this 
country, a discouraged official at one of the 
copper mines told me that the Zambian gov- 
ernment has issued an order to school officials 
that all students must be given matricula- 
tion degrees, no matter what the calibre of 
work produced. With school standards sag- 
ging, industry has had to take up more and 
more educational responsibilities. 

Propaganda motivated media have been 
quick to picture and tell of poor living con- 
ditions for the non-white. And I saw some 
of these areas, such as certain sections of 
Soweto, a Bantu housing sector outside of 
Johannesburg. But I saw throughout the 
country thousands of fine middle income 
apartments and homes also. In some 15 years, 
South Africa has accomplished the largest 
housing program in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, with a budget of 438 million dollars. 
Of this amount, 75% was spent on 164,000 
homes for Black Africans. In Rhodesia over 
the past ten years, just under 90 millions of 
dollars has been allocated to housing for 
Africans. 

A few weeks ago the world thrilled to the 
news that a successful heart transplant had 
been completed in Cape Town. (This was 
one of the few news stories out of South 
Africa in recent years that was free, at least 
initially, of racial overtones when written 
for U.S. listeners and readers). What a pity 
that the valuable knowledge and medical ex- 
perience of these South African physicians 
will not be more readily accepted by other 
African countries, Unfortunately, due to the 
racial bickering, a wealth of experience in 
South Africa and Rhodesia will not be ac- 
cepted by the under-developed units. In con- 
trast, a new John F. Kennedy Hospital is 
now being constructed in Monrovia, Liberia 
with funds from the U.S.A.—and a Liberian 
government spokesman has stated unoffi- 
cially that he shudders to think of the day 
the hospital will be turned over to his gov- 
ernment, as the number of Liberian doctors 
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can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
or less. 

In South Africa there are over 8,200 doc- 
tors and specialists, or one for every 1,800 
inhabitants—in Rhodesia, one for every 4,300 
persons. In Liberia, there is one for every 
40,000 persons, and Ethiopia, one for every 
96,000. South Africa has over 40,000 trained 
and probationer nurses, and of these over 
10,000 are non-white. While visiting the 
Livingston Hospital for the Bantu in Port 
Elizabeth, S.A., and Mpilo Hospital in Bula- 
wayo, Rhodesia, I was much impressed by 
training equipment and procedures, and the 
sense of pride with which the Africans ap- 
proached their responsibilities. 

One rather interesting point, in Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia, the sophisticated and extremely 
expensive X-ray and cobalt treatment equip- 
ment is located in Mpilo Hospital for Africans, 
not the hospital for whites. The reason is 
quite simple; there is much higher fre- 
quency of use due to greater number of 
Africans. Whites requiring treatment go to 
the African hospital. It is also at Mpilo Hos- 
pital where white nurses serve under the 
direction of African supervisory personnel. 

Tribalism, its customs, and the Africans 
reliance on witchcraft are almost incompre- 
hensible to Westerners. A hospital admin- 
istrator at Mpilo Hospital, Bulawayo, Rho- 
desia, stated that African nurses, with train- 
ing in biology, physics, chemistry would 
still seek the witch doctor in case of serious 
accident or illness in their families. In 
Zambia a higher government official pleads 
with members of the legislative assembly to 
cease relying on witchcraft to further their 
legislative aims. In Bulawayo, Rhodesia, a 
healthy African worker in a modern tire- 
recapping plant dies as the result of the 
“witch doctor” placing a curse on him. Near 
Windhoek, in South West Africa, a mother, 
on the command of the tribal chief, took out 
the eyes of her son, accused of stealing (the 
court trial of this case was in session in 
Windhoek when I visited there). 

One tribal custom which affects the initia- 
tive and accomplishments of a worker is 
found in most African countries, If a man 
secured a raise in income, he may find a 
horde of relatives on his doorstep, and he 
must take care of them. A U.S. consulting 
engineer in Monrovia told me of a Liberian 
worker who pleaded that his employer not 
divulge the amount of his salary to his 
parents—he could foresee many unemployed 
relatives moving under his roof which would 
pretty well cripple his own personal plans. 

Over the centuries Africans have never 
“voted” as we know of it. Ways of Western 
democracy (as we have also found in Viet 
Nam) are foreign to them. Tribal decisions 
begin with discussions of family heads and 
kraals chiefs, then a lengthy palaver of coun- 
cillors before the Tribal Chief makes a deci- 
sion. This tribal approach has been incorpo- 
rated, along with a Western method of vot- 
ing, in the Bantu government of the 
Transkei, in South Africa. 

That the machinery of Western democracy 
is difficult for the African nationalist to 
fathom is seen in this analysis which ap- 
peared in the Malawi News, official organ of 
the Malawi Nationalist Party on November 
26th, 1960: 

“For in a typical two-party system, you 
have two parliamentary factions—one dedi- 
cated to ‘doing’ and another dedicated to 
‘undoing’. . . . So from its very birth every 
law proposed and passed by a Government 
has bitter foes to see to its immediate or 
ultimate annihilation. It is a system of 
government with a built-in subversive 
mechanism, Under it a State works with, and 
finances, forces of its own destruction 
(but) Africa must evolve systems that suit 
her people’s attitudes and temperament.” 

The number of African countries with one- 
party “democracies” bears out this belief 
quite strongly. 
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There are undoubtedly many changes that 
Americans would like to see in Africa—not 
only in South Africa and Rhodesia, but in 
all African countries. But in attempting to 
motivate these changes, let’s not ignore ad- 
vancements made in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. At the same time, we need to analyze 
the situations in other African countries in 
a more realistic light. 

Obsession with racial matters of Rhodesia 
and South Africa has kept northern African 
countries from concentrating on their own 
vast needs for advancement. The United 
States has not helped by adding more sanity 
and balance to the problem, Add to that 
the fact that we need to give the world a 
better answer in racial problems than what 
we have displayed up to the present. 

Some elements of light can be seen, At an 
OAU summit meeting at Addis Ababa, Presi- 
dent Tubman of Liberia stated the organiza- 
tion would be better employed in putting its 
own house in order. Recently, Phillip Rich- 
ardson, the first chargé d'afaires from 
Malawi to the Republic of South Africa ar- 
rived in Pretoria—his aim, “to further the 
good relations now existing between Malawi 
and South Africa”. And, the New York Times 
has shown that it too can be more realistic 
in its approach, when C. L. Sulzberger writes 
(Dec. 15th, 1967), “It is time for the United 
States to pipe down on South Africa. This 
country has a race policy which I personally 
find both abhorrent and absurd. It is also 
exceedingly arbitrary in applying justice to 
white opponents, but that is South Africa’s 
affair, not ours. ... It seems to me we go 
too far in interpreting the United Nations 
embargo on South Africa. . We would do 
better to encourage this trend (toward tol- 
erance) and foster South African association 
with the outer world instead of driving it 
back into the laager of isolation from which 
it is just starting to escape.” 

Even with our vastly more advanced educa- 
tional system, and our civil rights legisla- 
tion, the U.S.A. remains highly concerned 
about approaching another “summer of dis- 
content”. If our problems take time, is it 
not logical to grant the same concession to 
countries whose racial spectrum is so much 
more intricate and involved than our own? 
Rather than a policy of continuing irritation, 
can’t we acknowledge the advancements that 
have been made in the Republic of South 
Africa and Rhodesia, and find ways to work 
together on solutions to complex problems 
which demand a united effort from the best 
minds of both continents? 


RICHARD K. JONES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 454) for the relief of Rich- 
ard K. Jones. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of March 18, 1968, page 6738, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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A TIME FOR FISCAL RESTRAINT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in today’s Wall Street Journal ap- 
pears an editorial calling attention to the 
lack of leadership by the Johnson admin- 
istration in having exercised the proper 
fiscal restraint in the face of our con- 
tinuously mounting deficits. 

The editorial cites this lack of fiscal 
restraint as being responsible for the lack 
of confidence in the American dollar and 
places emphasis upon the need for an 
expenditure reduction and the enact- 
ment of a tax increase. 

The article very properly compliments 
Representative Mrs upon the firm 
stand he has taken in insisting that a 
realistic expenditure reduction must ac- 
company any increase in taxes. 

Pending on the Senate Calendar is a 
bill the purpose of which is to extend 
the automobile and telephone excise 
taxes, which otherwise will expire April 1. 

Notice has been served that when this 
bill is considered by the Senate a deter- 
mined effort will be made to attach to it 
an amendment which will: 

First. Write into law a mandatory 
reduction in expenditures for 1969 of at 
least $8 billion, and 

Second. Enact a 10-percent tax in- 
crease on both individuals and corpora- 
tions, the effective date of the corpora- 
tion tax to be January 1 and the effective 
date of the individual tax to be April 1. 

In the light of the recent run on our 
gold supply as well as the continuing 
pressure on the American dollar neither 
Congress nor the administration has a 
choice other than to enact such a pro- 
posal of fiscal restraint. 

Since this bill has a deadline of April 
first, I strongly recommend that the lead- 
ership of the Senate temporarily lay 
aside the pending business and proceed 
to the immediate consideration of the 
tax bill. 

The pending business could be laid 
aside with the clear understanding that 
as soon as the tax bill has been disposed 
of, the Senate would automatically re- 
vert to the consideration of the measure 
now before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal, en- 
titled “Provided by Disaster,” an editorial 
that appeared in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Daily News be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 20, 1968] 
PRODDED BY DISASTER 

The gold crisis provides another telling ex- 
ample of the type of leadership the nation 
has come to expect from the Johnson Admin- 
istration. It proved incapable of seriously at- 
tacking the problem until things got so bad 
an American businessman in Europe found 
he couldn’t cash dollars to buy dinner. 

The gold drain, after all, didn’t start last 
week. It has been going on some time now. 
The actual importance of the problem, now 
so clear to nearly everyone, contrasts sharply 
with the low priority assigned to it for many 

. Only when total collapse threatened 
did the Administration accept—if indeed it 
really has now—the need for painful domestic 


and international measures to protect the 
dollar. 
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To be specific, take the Administration’s 
attitude toward the budget cuts Congress 
has quite sensibly set as a price for the Pres- 
ident’s tax increase bill. The week before last, 
the Administration was stoutly insisting that 
reductions of any magnitude were impossible. 
By the end of last week’s run on gold, it 
started talking of appropriations cuts of $8 
billion to $9 billion, which would translate 
into considerably smaller spending cuts in 
the coming fiscal year. President Johnson pro- 
claimed that “some desirable programs of 
lesser priority and urgency are going to have 
to be deferred.” 

That, though the President naturally 
didn't say so, is what Representative Wilbur 
Mills and other key Congressmen have been 
telling him all along. They have observed that 
since spending demands on Government are 
roughly infinite, few things are so permanent 
as a temporary tax. Thus the leader who says 
a tax increase is necessary must also present 
an austere budget. 

The Administration’s response had con- 
sisted of denying the obvious by pleading a 
bare-bones budget. Subsidies for the super- 
sonic transport, for instance, were increased 
only to $350 million in fiscal 1969 from $100 
million in the current year, If that repre- 
sents the Administration’s notion of auster- 
ity in subsidizing business, imagine its 
standards of austerity concerning the social 
experiments of which it is so proud. 

That particular foolishness may or may 
not be over, but the Administration's leader- 
ship problems are not. The legacy of its past 
talk even now saps its power to shape events. 
Despite the crisis, Congressional approval of a 
budget cut and tax increase package will not 
come easily. Mr. Mills, for one, is doubtful 
the newly proposed cuts are enough. Congress 
has already heard enough talk about aus- 
terity; this time it will want to see the color 
of the money involved. 

The most serious mark against the Admin- 
istration’s leadership in the gold crisis, 
finally, is that everything was so utterly pre- 
dictable. Ever since the British were forced 
to devalue the pound, certainly, there have 
been recurring threats and warnings about 
a speculative attack on the dollar-gold rela- 
tionship. 

The remedy has been equally clear: Get- 
ting the Federal budget closer to balance and 
clamping down on the wildly inflationary 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board, If the 
Administration had at the turn of the year 
proposed the spending cuts it now endorses, 
perhaps the crisis would never even have de- 
veloped. Now that it is in full bloom, though, 
those same steps may not prove enough, 

A single instance of such temporizing lead- 
ership is deplorable enough, but with this 
Administration it seems to have become a 
habit, Thus the whole record of its Viet- 
namese war is that of policy being shaped 
only by response to one crisis after another. 
In its general economic management, it re- 
buffed warnings of serious inflation even 
from the “new economists” until after the 
warnings had proved all too accurate. 

In light of that record, it came as little 
surprise Monday that our Mr. Janssen re- 
ported that many within the Administra- 
tion saw a “silver lining” in the gold crisis. 
They are thankful the crisis has arrived, be- 
cause now it finally may be possible to do 
what should have been done all along. 

That may be a silver lining, but it is also 
a sickening indictment of their own collec- 
tive leadership. This Administration, it once 
again seems, can take the initiative only 
when prodded by impending disaster. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 19, 
1968] 


ENcouURAGING WORD From L. B. J. 


From President Johnson the word now is— 
more or less—that he finally is willing to 
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face up to meaningful cuts in Government 
spending as a means of persuading Congress 
to pass a tax increase. 

In Minneapolis yesterday he said: 

“T ask you to join in a program of national 
austerity to ensure that our economy will 
prosper and our fiscal position will be sound.” 

He also said “We will do whatever is re- 
quired” to meet the needs of our forces in 
Vietnam. 

We have heard these encouraging words 
before. This time, Mr. Johnson had better 
mean it. Because by now there is no other 
choice. 

It is not a question of what we want to 
do. It is a question of what we have to do. 

The top Government bankers of the world 
have moved to curb the speculation in gold. 
But the bankers’ steps, decided on at an 
emergency session here last week-end, will 
merely buy time—time in which to stave off 
real trouble. 

Congress has refused to raise taxes because 
the key men were convinced Mr. Johnson 
would simply spend more with the extra 
money. So they have demanded deep cuts 
in spending. Now, it appears, the President 
is in the process of agreeing. 

A good many people and a good many 
things will suffer from this. 

The people will pay more in taxes. Mr. 
Johnson's “Great Society” programs will have 
to be postponed, or reduced, or abandoned. 
It won't be a happy time for anybody—save 
LBJ’s election-year opponents who will have 
this much more to talk about. 

But if prudence had been prevailing in 
the Government the last 10 years, the prob- 
lem would not have arisen, If Mr. Johnson 
had held down spending and had taken real 
steps to prevent the excess flow of dollars out 
of the country when he first came to office, 
the problem would have gone away. 

But it now is too late for any easy way out. 
More political pussyfooting simply will ag- 
gravate the crisis. 

The country can survive more taxes and 
it can survive a severe cutback in “Great So- 
ciety” schemes. The suffering which would 
follow a collapse—or even a near collapse— 
of the international monetary system would 
be far more widespread and far more pain- 
ful. 

If we do not shore up the dollar, in any 
case, it will not be possible to do all the 
things Mr. Johnson has in mind. We can't 
fight a war with the dollar going to pot. We 
can’t remodel cities, or war on crime, or 
purify streams or do much of anything else 
if inflation becomes rampant. 

The Senate has before it an excise tax bill. 
Sen. John J. Williams has an amendment 
which also would raise the income tax and 
at the same time whack $8 billion out of 
the spending. If the Senate and House would 
adopt this plan promptly, it would go a long 
way toward alleviating the world trouble in 
which the dollar now finds itself. 

The House and Senate will fail this only at 
the national peril. LBJ should be up there 
demanding action on the whole package. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

oer bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ILLINOIS—TRANSPORTATION HUB 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
greatness of Illinois as a producer of both 
agricultural and manufactured products 
is enhanced by its network of highway, 
rail, air, pipeline, and waterway trans- 
portation facilities. 

Chicago is the transportation hub of 
the Nation. Through Chicago, more than 
through any other gateway, flows a 
steady movement of goods of all kinds, 
east and west, north and south. Here are 
joined the eastern and western railway 
systems, the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi waterway traffic, our vast system of 
pipelines, the greatest accumulation of 
motor carriers in the world, and the 
world’s busiest airport. 

All communities in Illinois, from met- 
ropolitan areas to the smallest farm cen- 
ters, share equally in the good things of 
life because of the unparalleled trans- 
portation system serving people every- 
where. 

The Nation’s greatness comes in large 
measure from the fluid movement of 
goods and people. The State of Illinois 
has a proud record in the development of 
transportation of all modes, and will ex- 
pand its transport leadership as the 
economy of the State and of the Nation 
continues to grow. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that we 
salute the dedicated men and women 
making up our vast transportation sys- 
tems on the occasion of National Trans- 
portation Week, May 12 to 18, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that the proc- 
lamation by the President, designating 
National. Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 1968, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 3834: NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION DAY AND NATIONAL TRANS- 
PORTATION WEEK, 1968 

(By the President of the United States of 

America) 

One hundred years ago, an American 
travelling from San Francisco to New York 
went by ship to Central America, crossed the 
Isthmus by mule and wagon, and four weeks 
later arrived at this destination. 

One year later, with the completion of our 
first transcontinental railroad, he could travel 
in relative comfort from California to New 
York in ten days. 

This revolution in transportation was one 
of the principal causes and opportunities for 
the rapid progress of our Nation—the tam- 
ing of a vast continent with a rapidity which 
astounded the countries of Europe and con- 
tinues to amaze historians. 

The history of our country cannot be sep- 
arated from the story of our transportation— 
nor can its future. We look today to the 
leaders of our transportation industry for the 
imagination and enterprise which, in the 
past, did so much to make our Nation great. 

While the Government of the United States 


must continue to play a key partnership role 
in the improvement and expansion of our 
transportation system, basic decisions on in- 
vestment and operation are made by private 
industry. This partnership between Govern- 
ment and industry forms one of the most 
critical elements of our economic system. 

This partnership will be called upon in 
the future to meet even greater challenges 
than ever before. 

To call public attention to the contribu- 
tions of this great industry—and to the chal- 
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lenges it faces—the Congress, by a joint res- 
olution approved May 16, 1957 (71 Stat. 30), 
has requested the President to proclaim an- 
nually the third Friday of May of each year 
as National Defense Transportation Day, and 
by a joint resolution approved May 14, 1962 
(76 Stat. 69), has requested the President 
to proclaim annually the week of May in 
which that Friday falls as National Trans- 
portation Week, as a tribute to the men and 
women who, night and day, move our 

and our people throughout the land and 
around the world. 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate Friday, May 17, 1968, as 
National Defense Transportation Day, and 
the week beginning May 12, 1968, as National 
Transportation Week. 

I urge our people to participate with rep- 
resentatives of the transportation industry, 
our armed services, and other governmental 
agencies in the observance of these occasions 
through appropriate ceremonies. 

I also invite the Governors of the States to 
provide for the observance of National De- 
tense Transportation Day and National 
Transportation Week in a way that will give 
the citizens of each community the oppor- 
tunity to recognize and appreciate fully the 
vital role our great and modern transporta- 
tion system plays in their lives and in the 
defense of the Nation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


HOW DANGEROUS IS MARIHUANA? 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the recent 
statement by Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, that the use of marihuana 
among our young people is on a sustained 
upswing, while that of LSD is decreasing, 
points up once again the importance of 
knowing far more than we know now 
about marihuana and its effects. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, Dr. Yolles re- 
ported that surveys made under National 
Institute of Mental Health grants showed 
that perhaps 2 million high school and 
college students have had experience 
with marihuana, some of them using it 
only a few times, but others having 
deeper and more regular experience. 

He furthermore revealed the challeng- 
ing fact that fully 50 percent of the 
students contacted in the surveys said 
they had felt no effects whatsoever from 
the marihuana they had used. 

This brings into focus again some of 
the questions which have been raised 
about marihuana, and about which I 
have spoken on this floor before, to wit: 

How dangerous is marihuana? ' 

Does it, like alcohol, pose primarily 
a problem in its use rather than con- 
stitute an abuse? 

Or is it a drug whose use should be dis- 
couraged at all costs—a drug which 
under certain circumstances and dos- 
ages can lead to hallucinations, to a 
faulty sense of time, to a loss of judg- 
ment, to a lack of muscular coordination, 
and to many other undesirable physical 
and mental manifestations? 

Again, what are the long-term ef- 
fects of smoking marihuana? Could it 
induce lung cancer, as we know the smok- 
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ing of cigarettes made of tobacco can, 
or can its continued use cause chromo- 
somal changes, as we know can be the 
case in the use of LSD? 

We can only get the hard data to make 
a full judgment through intensified re- 
search, and I was very pleased to note, 
therefore, that the budget request for 
drug research for the National Institute 
of Mental Health—the principal Federal 
agency sponsoring research in this field— 
has been increased from $4 million in 
fiscal 1968 to $4.6 million in fiscal 1969. I 
would personally favor stepping up the 
research rate even faster, but I am in- 
formed the funds requested are all that 
can be used to good advantage at this 
time. 

The President’s Commission on Crime 
and the Administration of Justice has 
heartily recommended that the Govern- 
ment support, stimulate, and if neces- 
sary do the research on marihuana that 
is long overdue. 

We should be launching now, today, 
every type of study which will bring us 
any of the answers we want on mari- 
huana, since it is usually 2 or 3 years 
after a project is begun before definitive 
results are available, and in any study of 
the effects of long-term use, it will take 
even longer, of course. We need hard, ir- 
refutable facts immediately because it is 
all too clear that many of our young peo- 
ple are literally “going to pot.” 

We have been able to stem to some de- 
gree the use of LSD because we can prove 
it produces both psychological and bio- 
logical effects which are dangerous. 
Factual scientific information based on 
research findings shows that LSD can 
not only cause severe psychotic re- 
actions, but may also cause chromosomal 
changes in the cells of the user, and for 
a woman, in her children. Most of our 
young people are too hardheaded and 
practical to take such chances, and as 
the full effects of the use of LSD have be- 
come more widely known, its use has de- 
clined. 

But we have no such conclusions on 
marihuana—in fact we have a welter of 
inconclusive information which does not 
impress most of our youth in the least. 
And now the fact that the National In- 
stitutes of Mental Health has just told 
us that about a million young people in- 
terviewed in surveys conducted under 
National Institutes of Mental Health 
grants say they felt no effects whatso- 
ever from marihuana is certainly not go- 
ing to discourage its use. 

One reason we do not know more 
about marihuana than we do is that there 
have not been satisfactory supplies of 
the product for research. The cannabis 
plant, from which marihuana is made, 
grows wild in many places in this coun- 
try, but it is generally considered as in- 
ferior and unwanted. Supplies of a stand- 
ard product must come from Mexico or 
overseas. Recently, however, the Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health has devel- 
oped a synthetic, called THC, and since 
it provides a satisfactory product for 
research, this will ease the supply 
problem. 

A number of programs are now being 
inaugurated, including investigations of 
long-range toxicity in animals through 
biochemical research, and carefully con- 
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trolled human studies. In addition, the 
National Institute of Mental Health will 
expand current programs of social and 
psychological investigations of marihua- 
na users and has other plans. It is esti- 
mated that all these studies will cost 
approximately $5.25 million over the next 
3 years. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health tells us that it has developed a 
survey method which it is believed will 
more accurately assess the prevalence of 
the use of marihuana in high schools 
and colleges and a grant proposal for a 
5-year study is pending. The “no-effect” 
findings in the instance of 1 million 
young marihuana users is suspect for 
several reasons. 

For one, there is serious question about 
the potency of some of the material used. 
Alfalfa is sometimes sold for marihuana 
in cigarettes, as are other similar prod- 
ucts. A young person may think he has 
smoked marihuana, and insist he felt no 
effects, when actually he may have 
smoked something else, or have smoked 
marihuana in a very mild form. The 
term “marihuana” includes nearly all 
parts of the cannabis plant, and can 
range from a relatively mild mixture of 
leaves and flowers to the more potent 
pure extract which is known as hashish 
and which for many years has been used 
in India and other countries. 

Again, the circumstances under which 
the drug is used may affect the results, 
as may also the fact that the user may 
not know what to look for insofar as 
the effects are concerned. He may not 
realize that all effects of the so-called 
happy weed are not happy. It may make 
him depressed, or physically ill, or it may 
heighten his perception, and loosen his 
inhibitions, and do many other things. 

What do we know about the effects 
of marihuana at this time? 

We know it can cause a mild euphoria, 
heightened suggestibility, faulty percep- 
tion, distortion of time and space, rapid 
heartbeat, unsteadiness and drowsiness, 
and can prevent muscular coordination. 
Think how hazardous some of these 
could be to a person behind the wheel 
of a car. 

In acute intoxication, especially when 
marihuana is ingested, we know it can 
produce hallucinations, pronounced 
anxiety, paranoid reactions and tran- 
sient psychosis lasting from 4 to 6 hours. 

We also know that a large enough 
dose can cause a temporary psychosis 
in almost anybody, and that for some 
persons a much smaller amount will 
have the same effect. 

Studies of 2,000 addicts at the Public 
Health Service Clinical Research Cen- 
ter in Lexington, Ky., showed that mari- 
huana was the first step in the progres- 
sion to heroin for about 60 percent of 
the addicts, although we have no indica- 
tion that marihuana is addictive. In- 
stead, we believe it creates a psychologi- 
cal dependence. Its use is high among 
young people who have psychological 
problems—people who seek out mari- 
huana as a way of coping with them. 
It also appeals to people who are seek- 
ing a thrill, or something different, or 
who want to thumb their nose at life. 

It leads to use of stronger drugs only 
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in the sense that the taking of one drug 
leads to an interest in experimenting 
with another. Studies now underway on 
drug patterns should help clarify the ex- 
tent to which the milder drug marihuana 
does lead to use of more potent and defi- 
nitely addictive ones. 

We must also find out more about the 
long-term effects of marihuana—can it 
for example, produce lung cancer, or can 
it produce any change in the chromo- 
somes, a change which can be passed on 
from generation to generation, or any 
other abnormalities. 

We need to know these things as soon 
as possible because all too many of our 
young people are smoking “reefers” or 
“sticks” or “weeds” or “pot” or what- 
ever the current name is for marihuana 
in their locality. Its use is second only to 
alcohol in escaping reality. 

If continued use of marihuana even 
approaches the harm and heartbreak 
which comes from the continued use of 
alcohol to an alcoholic, or if it induces 
physical ills even half as serious as the 
lung cancer and emphysema and heart 
disorders which result from cigarette 
smoking, then we should be in a position 
to at least forewarn our young people 
now, and let them make a decision as to 
whether they really want to “go to pot” 
in the light of all of the facts. 


HIGH-PRESSURE CREDIT 
MERCHANTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE,. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Washington Post concluded its 
excellent series of articles on high-pres- 
sure credit merchants in Washington, 
D.C. The articles were based upon a study 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The articles and the FTC study show 
that poor families pay substantially more 
for merchandise and for credit. It is 
claimed as justification for these high 
charges, that those who extend credit to 
the poor incur greater expenses and that 
the higher charges will compensate for 
this greater risk. It is also true, however, 
that many poor families are high pres- 
sured into buying merchandise they do 
not need and cannot afford. The easy 
credit merchants simply do not wait for 
the poor to come to them. On the con- 
trary, they employ door-to-door sales- 
men to persuade the poor and unsus- 
pecting to buy merchandise on credit. 
This is an extremely wasteful and ineffi- 
cient system which in effect is subsidized 
by those families who are able to meet 
the exorbitant terms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor the articles 
from the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Poor Tax—III: MERCHANT'S View: 

Let BUYERS BEWARE 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

A store, Allen Baverman said, has the right 
to charge what the traffic will bear so long 
as the customer knows the full price. 

Price, Baverman said, is not important. 
Pie: are mainly interested in getting the 

Baverman is out of the high-credit mer- 
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chandising business, and he talked to a re- 
porter. Attempts to interview those now in 
the business were rebuffed. 

Baverman operated the Empire Furniture 
Co., but closed it in 1966 after signing a 
Federal Trade Commission consent decree 
to halt deceptive practices. 

Now he owns Atlantic Finance Company, 
530 7th st. se., which buys conditional sales 
contracts from high-credit retailers. His in- 
terest rate of 16 per cent a year works out, 
in actuality, to 30 per cent effective annual 
interest. 

He agrees that the poor pay more, that 
because of their ignorance of the ways of the 
market they often pay prices that far exceed 
those paid by middle-class consumers. 

But he places the blame for these mal- 
practices on the customer. “The answer is 
education,” he says. 

“It's only exploitation if the customer 
doesn’t know what she is being charged.” 
Otherwise, he says, any price that the custo- 
mer is willing to pay is all right. 

“While higher prices are not necessarily 
exploitative in themselves,” says the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
“many merchants in ghetto neighborhoods 
take advantage of their superior knowledge 
of credit buying by engaging in various ex- 
ploitative tactics.” 

Federal Trade Commission records indi- 
cate these are some of the more common 
methods: 

Inducing customers to sign blank con- 
tracts. 

Obtaining signatures on contracts by tell- 
ing reluctant customers that they are sign- 
ing receipts for merchandise left only for 
“free home trial.” 

Refusing to disclose the full price of mer- 
chandise, telling the customer only how much 
he must pay each week. 

Selling used merchandise, saying it is new. 

“It’s true,” Baverman said, “Those things 
happened.“ 

They happened at Empire Furniture Co., 
which he owned. 

Baverman says he didn’t know they were 
going on. 

“When I found out,” he says now, “I 
stopped them.” He did more than that. He 
closed Empire because he said it wasn’t mak- 
ing very much money anyway. 

With what was left from Empire, he bought 
Atlantic, Baverman said. 

Because Baverman knows both the credit- 
merchant side and the finance-company side, 
he was asked what criticism of the high- 
credit business he would think legitimate. 

Concealing total prices, Baverman said. He 
would favor a law, just about the only regu- 
lation he supports, that would place price 
tags on all items. 

Then he added: 

“But they (merchants) would find a way 
around that by adding on something like 
insurance or ‘repair fee’ or something like 
that.” 

Short, slightly on the husky side, Baver- 
man is friendly, engaging, intense, and in- 
dignant. 

Crime in the streets, deadbeats on the 
Government payroll, the press, legal aid 
lawyers and people who call credit merchants 
“exploiters” are among the irritations in the 
life of Baverman. 

And as he becomes indignant, his inten- 
sity becomes evident in the nervous working 
of a panatella cigar; he treats it almost as 
though it were chewing gum, and he can go 
through two or three an hour. 

“Listen,” he says, “as long as the cus- 
tomer knows that the television set is $250, 
and that more than likely she can get it at 
another store for less, that's not exploita- 
tion. Absolutely not. It’s not even exploita- 
tion if she can't get it at another store, The 
other facts are not important; it’s her choice 
to either buy it or leave it alone.” 

(Baverman always refers to the customer 
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in the female gender. The FTC study helps 
explain why: “Whenever possible the sales- 
man endeavored to have both the wife and 
husband sign the contracts. In many cases, 
however, only the signature of the wife was 
obtained. Most of the remaining (unmarried) 
customers were women.“) 

The fact that the customer may not have 
credit available elsewhere is not crucial to 
Baverman. A price is a price. 

“It’s only exploitation” to Baverman “when 
the customer doesn’t realize at the time of 
the sale what she is going to pay. 

“Listen. Just listen. Eight or nine years 
ago in this town, where could a Negro get 
credit for things like clothing and furni- 
ture?” 

He named a large department store and 
added, “If you went there in those days, 
they would say, ‘Sure, we'll give you credit. 
Our maximum is $30 worth.’ ” 

At another leading department store, the 
answer to a Negro was “no credit.” In fact, 
he said, “they didn’t want Negroes in the 
place. Period.” 

Discrimination, he admits softly, gave his 
business its birth and caused it to flourish. 
It helped Negroes have things they needed 
on credit when they could not obtain those 
things in any other way. 

But it was not exploitive, he maintains—it 
helped people. The high price of that help is 
incidental. 

Do all of these things create resentment 
of the ghetto businessman? Baverman was 
asked. Is there much anti-Semitism? 

Baverman acknowledged that there was. 

“If the Negroes start this racial stuff, 
they'll be sorry,” he said. “I never heard 
anything like this anti-Semitism stuff until 
recently. 

“Look, 7th Street happened to be the 
center of the downtown business area. When 
the Negroes started to come down there, 
where should the Jews go?” 

So, the Jewish merchant, Baverman was 
saying, stayed on and traded with Negroes, 
and now? Now, the Negroes—“not all, cer- 
tainly, not all, but some”—were showing 
signs of anti-Semitism. 

He did not mention the studies done 
on anti-Semitism among Negroes, studies 
that have shown that while there is some 
hostility, it is paralleled by a certain trust. 

But Baverman thinks that the high-credit 
merchant can sleep well at night, that he 
does perform a service. 

But it’s getting harder and harder to per- 
form that service, he says. 

“There's a Legal Aid lawyer on every 
corner,” he says. “And when you go to court, 
the customer is always right.” 

The whole business of selling to low-in- 
come people on credit, Baverman said, may 
be a dying business. 

With an odd mixture of regret and pride 
in his voice, he said, “You may be looking 
at its last days.” 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 20, 1968] 


THE Poor Tax—IV: SLUM MERCHANTS SELL 
DEBT on Easy TERMS 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

“Despite their substantially higher prices, 
net profit on sales for low-income market 
retailers was only slightly higher and net 
profit return on net worth was considerably 
lower when compared to general-market 
retailers.” 

So said the Federal Trade Commission’s 
recently published report on Washington's 
high-credit merchants. 

From the FTC’s study, it can be seen that 
somewhere, somehow, somebody is paying a 
lot of money for items—more than they cost 
normally. 

In effect, those persons who keep paying 
on their purchases from high-credit mer- 
chants “finance” bad debts by other pur- 
chasers. And they help pay hefty commissions 
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for the door-to-door and other salesmen 
employed by the merchants. 

The FTC study said that the salesmen 
earn commissions of about 15 per cent, many 
times those given salesmen in the general 
market. 

But the study placed more emphasis on 
bad debts, and the costs such debts create. 

From its own study of the FTC report, the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders noted that “the cost to the merchant 
is significantly above that of serving middle- 
income consumers.” 


PAY SAME PRICE 


The FTC points out that the good credit 
risk and the bad credit risk pay the same 
prices in the high-credit store. 

It must be pointed out, of course, that not 
all stores near poor neighborhoods are high- 
credit stores, Many stores on Tth Street, for 
instance, are general-marketing retailers, 
mostly selling for cash or on conventional 
charge accounts. 

The true test of the high-credit merchant 
is whether his sales are made primarily on 
credit, whether the credit financing charges 
are high and whether it is difficult to estab- 
lish the cash price of an item without the 
financing automatically added into the price. 

Those prices, the FTC study found, are 
marked up two and a half times cost, on an 
average. If the store paid $10 for an item, it 
would normally sell it for $25. If a depart- 
ment store pays $10 for an item, it prices the 
item at about $16.50, says the FTC. Possibly 
because the risk of selling to the poor on 
credit is presumed to be greater than selling 
to the middle class, the cost of financing 
purchases is higher for the poor, even after 
they have paid more for the actual product, 

Except for firms that finance their own 
credit operations, the FTC has found that 
the average credit contract sold to a finance 
company costs the customer 25 per cent a 
year, at least 4 per cent higher than in the 
nonghetto market. 

Thus, the poor pay what amounts to a 
tax on a tax. If the item purchased costs 
more than it would a middle-class customer, 
and the interest is calculated on the price, 
you get a picture like this: 

“POOR TAX” OF $100 

A merchant can buy a machine 
for $100 whether he is a high-credit merchant 
or selling to the middle class. The high-credit 
merchant in the ghetto, using the FTC mark- 
up figures, will sell the item for $250. The 
finance company on a contract to be repaid 
in a year will charge interest of $33.85 for 
a total, without sales tax, of $283.85. 

The middle-class customer, meanwhile, will 
pay a basic price of $165 for the identical 
washing machine, plus a finance charge of 
$18.77, for a total of $183.77. 

The “poor tax” on the sale amounts to just 
over $100. 

There is a further difference that points 
up the gap between the experiences and costs 
of the two classes in the marketplace. What 
if the washing machine breaks down? If re- 
pairs are not made promptly by the dealer, 
either customer would halt payment. 

Here the “holder in due course” doctrine 
comes into play. 

According to this doctrine, the finance 
company collecting the payments has the 
right to go on collecting payments, regard- 
less of what happened to the goods the money 
bought. The doctrine says that the payment 
collector—the “holder in due course“ —has 
paid for the note in good faith and is legally 
entitled to have his investment repaid. 

Finance companies can normally claim this 
special legal status that immunizes them 
from the complaints of buyers. As holders in 
due course, the finance companies are guar- 
anteed one thing—payments. 

If a person buys a faulty washing machine 
from a dealer who caters to the middle class, 
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the chances are quite good that the problem 
will be worked out regardless of whether the 
dealer has sold the note to a finance company. 

This frequently is not the case with the 
ghetto resident. In many cases, if he stops 
payment, he will wind up defending himself 
in court, 

The fact that the dealer sold him a bad 
washing machine is no defense for not paying 
the finance company. Without a lawyer, the 
ghetto resident will probably lose his legal 
battle. 

The result could be the loss of the washing 
machine and liability for the unpaid balance 
as well. 

The FTC found that in 1966, 11 credit re- 
tailers who cater to the poor obtained a total 
of 2690 judgments, 1568 garnishments and 
300 repossessions in General Sessions court. 

Put another way, the merchants of credit 
to the poor sought one judgment for every 
$2200 of merchandise they sold. Stores out- 
side of the ghetto, meanwhile, sought one 
judgment for every $232,000 of merchandise 
sold. 

A TYPICAL EXPERIENCE 


The poor were sued 100 times more often 
than the middle class: Maggie B. Jamison's 
experience is typical, In testimony before the 
Senate District Subcommittee concerning 
Consumer Credit Legislation, she described 
her experience as follows: 

She saw an advertisement in a newspaper 
for color television sets, with a trade-in al- 
lowance for an old set. Mrs, Jamison called 
the number for Giant TV Co. (not to be 
confused with the Giant Appliance Division 
of Giant Foods) at 4019 South Capitol st., 
and said she wanted a Philco color set. She 
was given a price, she says, of $599. The 
payments were to be $5 a week. 

Then came delivery. “Before I knew what 
they were delivering, they asked me to sign 
a plece of paper telling me it was just a 
delivery receipt. They also told me to sign 
my husband's name for insurance—in case 
the television was stolen.” 

She protested that she had no authority to 
sign her husband’s name, but the company 
representative, she remembers, said the sig- 
nature obligated her husband to nothing 
financially. 

She signed James Jamison Jr. on the piece 
of paper—the “receipt’”—which was, in fact, 
a contract obligating the Jamisons to pay 
$800, of which $150 was to be financing 
charges, in 40 payments (once every two 
weeks) of $20 each. 

James and Maggie Jamison, who live at 
1817 South Capitol st., are poor. They have 
eight children. Maggie Jamison works nights 
as a short-order cook for $55 a week. Her 
husband works in a boiler room. He brings 
home $89 a week. That’s $144 a week for ten 
people. 

And Maggie Jamison thought she was buy- 
ing a Philco, a brand she had heard of, the 
name they mentioned in the ad. It was “a 
brand we never heard of,” Mrs. Jamison says. 

Maggie Jamison thought the payments 
were $5 a week. So that’s what she sent to 
the finance company, even though the pay- 
ment book she received carried no amount, 
she says. 

The store representative called and told 
Mrs. Jamison she would have to double her 
payments and “he threatened that if I did 
not keep up the payments he was going to 
garnishee my husband's and my wages.” 

The Jamisons would not—and could not— 
make $40-a-month payments for a television 
set. They told the company to come and get 
it. 

“I thought that would be the end of it,” 
Mrs. Jamison says, but Bonded Adjustment 
Association, Inc., a finance company, sent a 
letter to her husband at the place of his 
employment, saying he owed $700 for a tele- 
vision set that had been repossessed. Mrs. 
Jamison also got several calls each evening 
at her place of employment. 
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Then came the suit for $725, plus interest 
and attorney fees. 

Mrs. Jamison went to the finance com- 
pany and pleaded that since she did not 
have the television set, she didn’t see why 
she should pay for it. The company offered 
to settle with her for $125. 

ATTORNEY’S ADVICE 

“But I told them I did not have that much 
money and did not think I owed it anyway.” 

Garnishment came next. 

Mrs. Jamison went to see a lawyer of the 
Neighborhood Legal Services Project. The 
wage assignment was lifted and a default 
judgment was set aside. Fraud was alleged 

Giant and slander of credit against 
Bonded Adjustment in a counterclaim suit, 
The suit against the Jamisons was dropped. 
All litigation was then terminated. 

Had the Jamisons not obtained legal help, 
the outcome might have been very different. 

The commodity being offered to Mrs. Jami- 
son was credit—debt. 

It is the only way she could afford to have 
a color television set, but the fact of the 
matter is that she could not afford a color 
television, any more than most poor people 
can afford what is being offered on “easy 
credit” terms. 

But the credit system to the poor survives 
because, as the Kerner Commission says, 
America is an affluent land and, to many of 
the poor, that affluence screams out at them 
constantly. 

So Maggie Jamison learned, as so many 
others do, that the system is not so easy, 
that color television even at easy credit 
rates—or perhaps especially at easy-credit 
rates—is more than she can afford. 


A NATION OF ACHIEVERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
“A Nation of Achievers” can do is elo- 
quently and persuasively revealed in the 
state of the nation message of that title 
which the Honorable Ferdinand E. Mar- 
cos, President of the Republic of the 
Philippines, delivered before a joint ses- 
sion of the Philippine Congress last Jan- 
uary 22. 

As this message so strikingly docu- 
ments, the Philippines Republic has, in- 
deed, chalked up a most impressive rec- 
ord of economic progress and political 
growth under President Marcos. 

A better life for our people is the best 
guarantee of their security— 


Said President Marcos in his stirring 
address. It has been to that end that his 
efforts have been dedicated and directed. 
The concrete results speak for them- 
selves. Here are some highlights. 

During the 2 past years the foreign ex- 
change reserves of the Philippines Re- 
public have more than doubled, from 
almost $100 million in 1967 to $237 mil- 
lion as of January 1968. In that same 
period, moreover, remarkable advances 
in agricultural production were achieved. 
It is no small feat that the country is 
now self-sufficient in rice and corn. This 
goal which has been the will-o’-the-wisp 
of economic planning in the Philip- 
pines for decades has at last been at- 
tained and 1 year ahead of the schedule. 
Important steps have also been taken 
to revitalize the nation’s industry. Look- 
ing toward the future, too, is the bene- 
ficial program which is now underway 
to conserve the nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

In his address, President Marcos called 
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attention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment has been intensifying its efforts to 
end the insurgency in the rural areas. 
In this connection, he gave special recog- 
nition to the constructive role of the 
nation’s armed forces in economic and 
social development. Under his direction, 
they now give significant assistance in 
the infrastructure program as, for ex- 
ample, by constructing new roads and 
bridges and building schools. A Philip- 
pines military engineering group, it 
should be noted, is working in a similar 
fashion in concert with us and others in 
Vietnam. 

The state of the nation report indicates 
progress in the attainment of a number 
of basic needed reforms. Land reform 
has been carried out on a major scale. 
The tax system has become more effi- 
cient with a resultant rise in collections 
of revenue. And the Government has 
waged a determined campaign to stamp 
out smuggling and eliminate graft and 
corruption. 

Inasmuch as this is an election year in 
the United States, it seems timely to 
refer to one Filipino law which was en- 
acted, in part, as a result of President 
Marcos’ initiative. That law requires 
political parties to limit the period of 
their activity to 3 months for elec- 
tions at the local level and 5 at the na- 
tional level. Perhaps it is not beyond the 
realm of speculation to submit that by 
the time the 1968 elections in the United 
States come to an end, the American 
people may well wish to take a page from 
the Filipino book and provide for simi- 
lar limitations. 

In his state of the nation address, there 
is frank admission by the President of 
the Philippines that the Filipino nation 
has, in reality, only begun to fulfill its 
destiny and must continue to strive to 
meet new goals. Among the 1968 targets 
listed for his administration are the fol- 
lowing: 

A sweeping reform in the nation’s 
traditional and inadequate tax struc- 
ture; fuller implementation of land re- 
form; launching of a massive housing 
program for low-income groups; em- 
phasis on manpower development and 
training; promotion of export products; 
further agriculture, education, and con- 
servation measures; and strengthening 
peace and order. 

After highlighting the recent achieve- 
ments of the Filipino people, President 
Marcos made the following remarks 
which provide the key to the remarkable 
advance which is now in progress: 

Subsuming all these achievements is a new 
spirit and a new outlook discernible in the 
Filipino people—the will to confront the 
tasks of development and of nation-building 
purposively and energetically. 

These are achievements not of a particular 
government administration but of the Fili- 
pino people as a whole. All these results, real- 
ized with no increase in material resources, 
tell a story about us—a success that 
exhilarates by its very novelty and rarity in 
our national experience. We are no longer 
what we always believed we were—a nation 
of incompetents and failures. We have be- 
come—perhaps imperceptibly—a nation of 
achievers. We have begun to undergo the ex- 
perience of competence which forms the 


basis of genuine self-confidence for men or 
nations. 
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There is a new birth of confidence in our- 
selves as Filipinos. This is in itself a source of 
great creative power. It reminds us of our 
distinguished heritage as the nation that 
pioneered the libertarian movement in Asia 
and founded the first democratic republic in 
our part of the world. 


I know that the people of the United 
States wish for a nation of achievers and 
its distinguished President every success 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the state of the 
nation message of President Ferdinand 
Marcos be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATION oF ACHIEVERS 


By Ferdinand E. Marcos, President, 
Republic of the Philippines) 
years ago I came before you for the 
first time to report on the state of the nation 
and ve you a faithful picture of a nation 
crisis and a people gripped by fear 
future. Barely a year ago I came again 
u to report that the crisis had been 


accelerating rate. 

Many grave problems remain and most of 
our people’s needs remain acute. But today 
we face them with the confidence of self- 
made success; we have lost our fear of the 
; problems have become challenges 
and goads to action. 

In terms of history two years is just a 
fleeting instant in the life of a nation. What 
could be done in two years, set against the 
centuries-old hard crust of problems—the 
mass poverty, ignorance and disease that 
make up the main heritage of a former sub- 
ject people? 

But we believed in our people. We believed 
that in two years a resolute people could do 
something meaningful for themselves—per- 
haps meaningful enough to alter their des- 
tiny. We set out two years ago to accomplish 
some basic tasks which popular belief held to 
be impossible. The results of our common 
labors hearten us. For they show that the 
impossible could be attained and that in 
some respects, it has in fact been attained. 

Some of these achievements are in fact 
historic breakthroughs for our people in 
their march to a fuller life. Others are much 
less spectacular, but in the long run just as 
important. Consider the following: 

We have succeeded in solving our chronic 
food shortage. The country has attained 
self-sufficiency in rice and corn one year 
ahead of the deadline set for it by our ad- 
ministration. This fulfills a historic dream 
of several generations of Filipinos who 
equated the solution of the rice problem 
with the nation’s self-esteem. 

We have built up the physical underpin- 
nings of our economic development faster 
and more thoroughly than any other Ad- 
ministration before us. The government’s 
output of roads, bridges, irrigation dams, 
airports, portworks and other infrastructure 
projects exceeded by several hundred per 
cent the total accomplishments of preceding 
Administrations. 

We have attained the growth objectives set 
in our four-year development program. In 
agriculture, the rate of growth in the past 
two years averaged 6 per cent, which ex- 
ceeds the target of 4 per cent in the pro- 
gram. In manufacturing, the target in- 
crease was 7.1 per cent; the actual increase 
has been placed at 8.7 per cent. We have in- 
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creased per capita income. In terms of real 
national income the preliminary estimates 
show an increase of 5.4 per cent against the 
goal of only 5 per cent. 

Investments in 1967, according to prelim- 
inary of the NEC, amounted to 
P5.375 billion compared to P4.562 billion in 
1966, showing a growth rate of 17.8 per cent. 
An independent, non-governmental source, 
the Economic Development Foundation, 
places the figure at P5.614 billion, or an in- 
crease of 23 percent. 

Paid-in capital of newly registered cor- 
porations for the period January to Novem- 
ber, 1967, totalled P385 million compared to 
P358 million in 1966 and P294 million in 
1965. Increased capitalization of existing 
corporations amounted to P1,108 million in 
1967 compared to P824 million in 1966. 

We have boosted rural employment by 
about 10 per cent and community develop- 
ment self-projects by 68 per cent over the 
preceding years. 

We have coped successfully with the run- 
away problem of housing for the nation’s 

children in the face of a population 
In less than two years time, the 


We have increased the collection ot taxes 
by 21 per cent over the previous year and 
in the second semester of Fiscal Year 1966- 
1967 customs collection increased by about 
50 per cent over the comparable period of 
the preceding year. 

We have successfully carried out land re- 
form for the first time on a meaningful scale, 

the second district of Pam- 
panga. With our assistance, hundreds of 
leasehold agreements were initiated through- 
out Central Luzon. We have demonstrated 
that land reform is attainable under a sin- 
cere and determined government. 

Confronted with the threat of a foreign- 
inspired mutiny in Central Luzon, we hon- 
estly seek to turn this grave danger into a 
great ity for the development of 
this pivotal region. We have spurned counsel 
to further fratricide; we welcome the recon- 
ciliation of brothers; we eschew civil strife 
unless forced upon us by lawless and un- 
scrupulous elements. 

The problem of smuggling which used to 
overshadow most other problems in our na- 
tional life has been placed fully under con- 
trol. Direct smuggiing has been wiped out. 
Technical smuggling is still being combatted. 
But the dramatic rise in revenue collections 
and in textile production proves that this 
form of smuggling, which is more difficult to 
control, is being sharply curtailed. 

The conservation of our natural resources, 
especially forestry and fisheries, is now a 
major program of our government. It requires 
strict compliance with the laws on refores- 
tation and discourages marginal and there- 
fore wasteful logging. This solicitude of the 
government will extend to the entire patri- 
mony of the nation. 

We have dutifully ploughed back our earn- 
ings as a nation to the tasks of development. 
We have become a more disciplined and far- 
sighted nation. We devote 60 per cent of our 
budget to social and economic development. 
A more dramatic index of our new orientation 
towards production rather than consumption 
is this fact: up to 84 per cent of our imports 
in the previous year consisted of capital 
goods, the traditional proportion 
of non-essential to essential importations. 

Between January 1966 and September, 1967, 
government financial institutions provided 
long-term financial assistance to private en- 
terprise in the amount of P44 billion in 
loans, equity investments, and guarantees. 
Of this amount, about 40 per cent went into 
manufacturing and about P1 billion con- 
sisted of assistance to rehabilitate industries 
that became distressed during the previous 
Administration. 
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We have developed a more creative role for 
the armed forces of the nation in the task of 
economic and social development. Thus our 
defense effort now serves also our peaceful 
development goals which, in the long run, 
constitute the true rampart of our security 
as a democratic society. 

We have introduced administrative inno- 
vations and reforms which have raised the 
level of public service significantly, especially 
in the fields of rice production, land reform, 
infrastructure, and manpower develop- 
ment—through systematic coordination of 
related programs, This has filled up a gigan- 
tic gap in public administration which made 
it impossible for government-wide programs 
to succeed in the past. 

We have achieved the first stages of effec- 
tive local self-government through decen- 
tralization. In the past year the local govern- 
ments increased significantly their share in 
internal revenue taxes and were relieved of 
financial burdens in the upkeep of agricul- 
tural extension workers and rural health 
units. 

We have laid the basis for industrial de- 
mocracy through the creation of a private 
securities market and the increasing partici- 
pation of the public in the financing of eco- 
nomic development. The goal of P200 million 
in DBP progress bonds has been oversub- 
scribed. 

The general peace and order has been 
maintained and criminality has been reduced 
in most areas, except in the metropolitan 
areas where the national agencies do not 
exercise jurisdiction. 

The price of rice has been stabilized 
though the last two typhoons last year had 
disturbed the prices of other components 
such as vegetables. The problem now is how 
to keep the price of rice profitable for the 
farmers. 

For the first time our people have wit- 
nessed the punishment of fiscals and the 
judges, up to the level of judges of the court 
of first instance, for purported abuse of their 
offices. Innovations have been introduced to 
facilitate justice, changes that expedite pre- 
liminary investigations, eliminate red tape, 
and deny bail to those who pose a grave 
danger to society and seek the immediate 
prosecution and punishment of feared and 
influential criminals. 

The National Police Commission has been 
organized and strengthened, The rules and 
regulations for all police forces have been 
finalized. All major services of the Armed 
Forces have been utilized in the peace and 
order drive, resulting in the immediate 
breakup of pirate gangs in the Visayas and 
Mindanao. The government today is coping 
more effectively with the menace from rov- 
ing Huk bands, smuggling syndicates, car- 
napping groups, kidnapping, rape and rob- 
bery hoodlums and teenage gangs. 

Our foreign exchange reserves more than 
doubled in the past two years, from almost 
$100 million in 1965 to $237 million as of 
January 1968. 

After twenty years of muddling and grop- 
ing for a policy on investment, we have now 
an Investment Act. A Board of Investments 
is now preparing the rules and regulations 
and the priority areas for investment. This 
should clear up unnecessary blocks to foreign 
and domestic investments in our country. 

Education has become more than ever a 
reality for the poor. About 8,100 new school- 
buildings have been produced and erected. 
Scholarship funds and student loan funds 
for the poor have been extended. 

With the substantial increase in rural 
health units and free medicine for the needy, 
medical facilities have been extended to the 
indigent population all over the country. 

We initiated the improved conduct of po- 
litical campaigns by reducing the period for 
campaigning and by setting up a workable 
machinery for the curtailment of election 
expenditures, 
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We have maintained our military security, 
dealt a firm hand against subversion, and 
increased the atmosphere of friendship and 
security with our common neighbors. 

More than P250 million has been channeled 
into the rural areas in 1967 as a result of 
the increase in rice production and the sub- 
sidy to rice and corn. This has promoted 
a new demand among farmers for the acqui- 
sition of modern farming equipment and 
household goods. Thus, the increased income 
of the farmers becomes mass purchasing 
power for the goods of industry and stimu- 
lates further economic growth. 

Subsuming all these achievements is a 
new spirit and a new outlook discernible in 
the Filipino people—the will to confront the 
tasks of development and of nation-building 
purposively and energetically. 

These are achievements not of a particular 
government administration but of the Fili- 
pino people as a whole. All these results, 
realized with no increase in material re- 
sources, tell a story about us—a success story 
that exhilarates by its very novelty and 
rarity in our national experience. We are 
no longer what we always belleved we were— 
a nation of incompetents and failures. We 
have become—perhaps imperceptibly—a na- 
tion of achievers. We have begun to under- 
go the experience of competence which 
forms the basis of genuine self-confidence 
for men or nations, 

‘There is a new birth of confidence in our- 
selves as Filipinos. This is in itself a source 
of great creative power. It reminds us of our 
distinguished heritage as the nation that 
pioneered the libertarian movement in Asia 
and founded the first democratic republic in 
our part of the world. 


SOME GOALS FOR 1966 


This year we shall be called upon to ini- 
tiate bold steps to support the pace of de- 
velopment that we have begun, to maintain 
the momentum of our social and economic 
advance, and to achieve within the next two 
years a meaningful degree of well-being 
among our people. 

The experience of nations shows that the 
cost of development must be borne mainly by 
the people themselves. Increasingly, the bur- 
den of development will have to be shared 
by citizens in proportion to their economic 
means. It is in this spirit that the Adminis- 
tration plans to propose to the Congress this 
year a sweeping reform in our traditional and 
inadequate tax structure. To act on this will 
require an atmosphere of courage and civic 
spirit and the ability to face the unpleasant 
today in return for the just rewards of to- 
morrow, 

It seems to me that this will put to a test 
the capacity for courage and statesmanship 
of the distinguished members of Congress. 

We appeal to you for your support so that 
the means required to sustain the pace of our 
efforts for national development can be made 
available to the government. 

I think we can now point to a well-defined 
consensus as to certain priorities that will 
demand our undivided attention and con- 
cern in the year just beginning. 

A national consensus certainly stands be- 
hind the fuller implementation of the Land 
Reform, especially in Central Luzon, 

A massive housing program for low-income 
groups will be launched under a coordinated 
leadership with various agencies of the gov- 
ernment taking part. An energetic thrust in 
the field of manpower training will be car- 
ried out, to upgrade our labor skills and 
meet the growing needs of business and in- 
dustry for technicians and skilled hands. We 
shall engage in a vigorous campaign for the 


change needed to provide the import require- 
ments of our growing economy. 

We shall concentrate great energies on the 
problem of peace and order. Local govern- 
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ments will be asked to play a more active 
role, 

We shall press vigorously the existing ef- 
forts to assure our food self-sufficiency on a 
sustained basis, to meet the crisis posed by 
the lack of schoolhouses for our children, to 
conserve our natural resources, and to up- 
grade our human resources through adequate 
educational facilities. 


SUCCESS OF THE ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


As we look back over the last two years, we 
can say that, in general, we have good reason 
to be pleased; and our satisfaction is height- 
ened by the fact that, on the most important 
occasion so far given them to make their 
opinions felt, the great majority of our coun- 
trymen have shown that they agree with our 
estimate. Halfway through the Administra- 
tion, and almost halfway through its eco- 
nomic program, both the progress and the 
prospects of the country are encouraging. 
Many serious problems still confront us; but 
some of the most critical ones have been 
handled with a success that has 
even our early expectations. A good start has 
been made toward solving the others. 

The Administration addressed itself upon 
taking office to the three most serious 
requirements: 

1. Attaining self-sufficiency in food pro- 
duction; 

2. Providing the necessary infrastructure 
to support our industrial program and serve 
the growing population; and 

3. Assuring the country of large and 
steadily growing foreign exchange earnings, 
under the present particularly difficult 
conditions. 

A necessary condition to securing these 
was the solution of the peace and order 


em. 

These problems had to be solved to at- 
tain the basic objective of the economic pro- 
gram, which was to increase real income 
per head by about 2.5 per cent annually. 
This meant that gross national product had 
to increase at the average of 6.1 per cent 
annually over the four years of the plan: the 
target growth rates to increase progres- 
sively from 5.8 per cent in the first year to 
6.3 per cent in the fourth year. 

In the attainment of these targets, large 
amounts of both investible resources and 
foreign exchange were expected to be need- 
ed; and foreign exchange was thought hard- 
er to obtain. Domestic savings were expected 
to fall short to investment requirements by 
a total of P2.4 billion over the four years of 
the program; but the shortage of foreign 
exchange earnings as compared to import 
requirements was projected at P3.3 billion. 
A high priority was therefore attached to the 
expansion and diversification of our ex- 


ports. 
PROGRESS 


The end of last year was also the end of 
the first year and a half of the Four-Year 
Plan, and a partial comparison is now avail- 
able of targets and accomplishments for fis- 
cal year 1967. In most sectors, achievements 
have surpassed expectations. The target 
growth rates for the first year of the pro- 
gram were 5.0 per cent for real national in- 
come and 5.8 per cent for real gross national 
product. A rough comparison may be made 
with actual growth rates obtained during 
the last calendar year. According to prelim- 
inary estimates, these were 54 per cent 
for real national income and 5.6 per cent 
for real gross national product: the first 
figure well over the target, and the second 
just under it. 

The target growth rate for agriculture was 
4.0 per cent for the four years of the plan. 
Over the last two years, our agricultural 
production index has been growing at almost 
6 per cent annually. The increase in real 
agricultural value added was 5.1 per cent 
during the last year. Target growth rates were 
also exceeded in the transportation and com- 
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merce sectors and just about matched in 
the service sector. The manufacturing sector 
has responded vigorously to massive govern- 
ment support. I shall continue later the ex- 
tent of this response. 

Especially encouraging was the extremely 
high growth rate in agriculture over these 
two years, almost one and a half against the 
target rate that had seemed ambitious by 
the standards of the past. It is an indica- 
tion that, well ahead of schedule, we have 
made a major breakthrough in food pro- 
duction. The National Economic Council has 
certified that we will have a substantial over- 
supply of rice at the end of the current 
crop year. 

INDUSTRY 

When this Administration took office in 
1966, our manufacturing sector was in a 
state of deterioration. Many of our factories 
had sputtered to a stop or had substantially 
reduced their operations, laying off thou- 
sands of workers and leaving idle a con- 
siderable portion of our industrial capacity. 

Recognizing the importance of industrial 
development to our country’s economic 
growth, we immediately instituted measures 
to relieve the manufacturing sector. 

Thus, we harnessed all government agen- 
cies to an unrelenting drive against smug- 
gling. Tariffs on imports were strictly ad- 
ministered to protect local products; anti- 
dumping measures were intensified. On the 
positive side, our domestic industries were 
en to step up operations, to expand 
and to diversify according to the demands of 
the local and foreign markets. Infrastructure 
projects were implemented to aid industrial 
undertakings. Capital investments were 
stimulated in both domestic and foreign sec- 
tors the issuance of an Administra- 
tive Order to guide investments, the approval 
of an amendment to the Corporation Law to 
allow broader investments in mining ven- 
tures, and the enactment of an Investment 
Incentives Act designed to induce the rapid 
growth of industries. 

The most tangible results of government 
assistance to industry in the past year were 
in financing. To alleviate the crisis of manu- 
facturing and mining enterprises, the Devel- 
opment Bank of the Philippines accelerated 
the industrial refinancing program which the 
Administration launched in its first year. By 
November 1967 a total of P1,073 million had 
been channeled to distressed industrial enter- 
prises under the program. ` 

In addition, the Administration geared the 
lending operations of DBP, NIDC, GSIS, SSS 
and PNB to the need to bolster the pace of 
industrialization. By the end of September 
last year, these financial institutions had ex- 
tended accommodations totalling four and a 
half billion pesos. Nearly 40 per cent of this 
figure, more than P1.7 billion was coursed to 
mining and manufacturing enterprises. 

The beneficial effects of this financial 
assistance and of these measures instituted 
to curb smuggling and protect the local 
products, can be readily seen in the upsurge 
of activity in our industrial sector. Produc- 
tion for the second quarter of last year the 
latest available figure exceeded the compara- 
ble 1966 level by 8.7 per cent. Formerly dis- 
tressed industries have come up with definite 
signs of good health, particularly the textile 
industry which was floundering and hence 
required sizeable aid from the government. 
Other essential industries also showed sig- 
nificant improvement, The output of ply- 
wood rose by 14 per cent in 1967; veneer by 
38 per cent; cement by 28 per cent; and tire 
manufacturing by 20 per cent. 

In general, mining and manufacturing in 
1967 made very favorable improvements over 
1966, and even more from earlier years. Simi- 
larly, and significantly, electric power con- 
sumption rose by about 15 per cent from 
the level in 1966. 

The gratifying trends in the operations of 
our existing industries. have carried over to 
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the business atmosphere. Our private sec- 
tor—our entrepreneurs, investors and in- 
dustrialists have shown a new faith in the 
future of Philippine industry. Some 2,112 new 
corporations were registered in 1967, an in- 
crease over the figure for 1966 and exceeding 
the registrations in 1965 by over 40 per cent. 
The subscribed capital stock of these.corpora- 
tions combined to over P400 million, repre- 
senting a tremendous amount of fresh capital 
pumped into Philippine industry. Out of 
these registrations, some 483 new com 

with over P150 million in subscribed capital, 
were in mining and manufacturing. 

As to the actual implementation of indus- 
trial projects, we identified more than 40 
major ventures in mining and manufactur- 
ing which started operations during the past 
two years of this Administration. The essen- 
tial products which these projects are now 
adding to our industrial strength include 
great volumes of refractory chromite, mag- 
netite, tiles, cement, plywood and veneer, 
resins, ammonium sulphate and liquid am- 
monta, carbon black, synthetic fabrics and 
petroleum products. A host of other large- 
sized plants are currently in the process of 
construction or expansion. Some will sup- 
plement existing production capacities, while 
others will introduce new product lines to 
the domestic market and for our export 
trade. The new capacities will include among 
others, steel products, copper ore and copper 
concentrates, pulp and paper, and plas- 
ticizers. 

We have also reached the final stages of 
negotiations for the exploitation of our valu- 
able nickel deposits in Mindanao, which offer 
the prospects of a huge new source of for- 
eign exchange income for our from 
the export of nickel or ferro-nickel, mild 
steel billets and cobalt. 


FINANCING FOR DEVELOPMENT 


We have succeeded in securing substantial 
financing abroad for our economic develop- 
ment projects. The support we helped secure 
for shipping has already been mentioned. 
Also, during the calendar year 1967, foreign 
funds amounting to $12.5 million were se- 
cured from the World Bank for the con- 
struction of the Bataan Thermal Plant in 
Limay and the Maria Cristina Hydroelectric 
Plant Unit 4 in Nigan City. These power 
projects when completed, will generate 75,000 
KW from the Bataan Thermal Plant and an 
additional 50,000 KW from the Maria Cristina 
Unit 4. 

Loan agreements with the AID were simi- 
larly approved during the year. Irrigation re- 
ceived a $4.7 million loan to finance the 
acquisition of equipment needed for irriga- 
tion construction and rehabilitation work. 
Also, a $2.0 million loan for undertaking 
feasibility studies was granted. 

Assistance has likewise been granted to our 
export crops, of which the case of abaca may 
be cited. The production of abaca dipped 
by 4.9 per cent from 135.3 thousand metric 
tons in crop year 1966 to 128.7 thousand 
metrie tons im crop year 1967. To alleviate 
the plight of this industry, the government 
extended financial help by releasing P2.5 
million to the Abaca Corporation of the 
Philippines. 

Prices of abaca were also threatened when 
the U.S. announced its decision to dispose 
of its abaca stockpile. The Philippine gov- 
ernment intervened in behalf of this indus- 
try and secured an agreement for a more 
orderly schedule. of disposal. 


THE INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAM 


The accomplishments of the first. two years 
of the government capital program are im- 
pressive; particularly impressive when one 
considers that they were done within the 
framework of ÜUmited government financial 
resources. The expected new taxes failed to 
materialize; we relied instead on the more 
efficient and organized use of what was avall- 
able. We cite the effective assistance of the 
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Armed Forces in implementing the road 
building and schoolhouse we 
point to the proficient, productive or Sa 
ance of our dredging fleet. In infrastructure, 
here are our achievements over the last two 
years: 

In highways, 515 kilometers were paved 
with concrete and 903 kilometers with as- 
phalt; 3,167 kilometers of feeder roads were 
constructed and 7,685 lineal meters of tem- 
porary bridges were replaced by permanent 
steel and reinforced concrete structures, The 
complete projects include roads and bridges 
thousands travel every day: the Manila 
North and South Diversion Roads, E. de los 
Santos Avenue, the Sayre Highway in 
Mindanao, the Cagayan Valley Road, and the 
Nagtahan and Guadalupe Bridges. 

In irrigation, a total of 22 national gravity, 
109 communal and 813 pump projects were 
undertaken, designed to irrigate a total of 
161,670 hectares of farm lands, out of which 
75,092 hectares were placed under irrigation 
during the 2-year period. Rehabilitation of 
the 79 existing systems provided extended 
water coverage to an additional 25,500 
hectares. 

In airports and airways, runways, taxiways 
and aprons in 25 airports were either con- 
structed or improved and a terminal build- 
ing for the Mactan Airport was constructed. 
In our effort to provide the improved com- 
munications facilities which are essential to 
safe air travel, we are attempting to provide 
an integrated nation-wide airways system 
under a turn-key deferred payment arrange- 
ment. 

In ports and harbors, 55 new berths, 9 of 
which are for international shipping, were 
completed, with attendant port service facil- 
ities. The principal port projects were the 
completion of Piers 3 and 15 at the Manila 
South Harbor. The first phase of marginal 
wharf for the proposed Manila International 
Port is nearing completion, while the con- 
tract portion of Pier 16 at the North Harbor 
is already complete. Other major port proj- 
ects included those at the ports of Tacloban, 
Zamboanga, Iligan, Dumaguete, Pagadian, 
Batangas, Pulupandan and Makan. 

On 1 August 1966, by Presidential directive 
half of the Bureau of Public Works fleet of 14 
dredges were transferred to the operational 
control of the Philippine Navy. Before the 
transfer the fleet had been dredging at the 
rate of 317,000 cubic meters a month. This 
total was immediately improved to 616,000 
cubic meters a month; by December the 
fleet was dredging 1,500,000 cubic meters a 
month, almost a five-fold improvement. At 
the same time, the cost of dredging was cut 
to one-sixth of what it had previously been, 
from P5.00 a cubic meter to P0.70 a cubic 
meter. 

In power, 112,000 additional kilowatts ca- 
pacity of electrical energy was added and 
work is continuing on projects to provide 
225,000 kilowatts of new hydro and thermal 
power. Two major hydroelectric power proj- 
ects were undertaken. One of these, the 
Angat project, was inaugurated last Septem- 
ber 9; the other, Maria Cristina Unit 3 in 
Lanao, is almost complete. The Bataan Ther- 
mal Plant Unit I was started last August. 

A total of 97 provincial waterworks proj- 
ects were completed, of which 37 were im- 
provements or extensions of existing systems; 
365 artesian wells were drilled and 1,422 more 
rehabilitated, 35 springs were developed for 
water supply. The Manila and suburbs water 
supply project continues to receive special 
attention, and is expected to be completed 
by December 1968. 

Twenty projects in major or regional flood 
control systems and 60 localized flood control 
projects were completed, The principal proj- 
ects were to control rivers in Pampanga, 
Agno, Cotabato, DTlog-Hilabangan, Agusan, 
Bicol and Manila. 

In school buildings, over 5,816 units of pre- 
fabricated 2- and 3-room steel and wooden 
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types have been delivered to sites of which 
1,765 units of the steel type and 1,247 units 
of the wooden type were erected and another 
1,145 units of the steel type were under con- 
struction. In addition, 1,179 schoolrooms of 
other various types were erected with 135 
rooms more underway. These have the ca- 
pacity to house 660,000 school children over 
our many rural and urban areas, assuming 
single-session classes of 40 pupils per class. 

Finally, in the related field of transporta- 
tion, the government was instrumental in 
securing significant addition to our shipping 
capacity, both interisland and international. 
With the use of German capital aid and un- 
der loans and guarantees provided by the 
Development Bank of the Philippines, four 
passenger-cargo liners and two bulk carriers 
were ordered by five interisland shipping 
companies, Also during the year and likewise 
under DBP guarantee, two oil tankers with 
a total dead-weight tonnage of 173,000 were 
ordered for our international shipping fleet; 
this increases our capacity for overseas cargo 
carriage by fully one-third. 


AGRICULTURE 


The general success of our production pro- 
gram has already been mentioned; the suc- 
cess was most striking in the sector to which 
the government devoted most attention, 
namely agriculture. For the last crop year, 
agricultural employment was up 10 per cent; 
instead of the target increase in production 
of 4 per cent annually, the actual yearly in- 
crease over the last two years has been about 
6 per cent. For the current crop year, our 
supply of rice including importations will be 
63.6 million sacks of 56 kilos. Our consump- 
tion over the same period will be no more 
than 55.1 million sacks. We shall therefore 
exceed our requirements by about 8.5 million 
sacks, or over 15 per cent. This excess, more- 
over, is accompanied by a handsome increase 
in the efficiency of production. From 30.8 
sacks per hectare in crop year 1967, we shall 
rise to 32.8 sacks per hectare in crop year 
1968, an increase of 6.5 per cent. This wel- 
come situation has occurred in spite of severe 
typhoon damage; and the prospects for the 
next crop year are even brighter. 


INCREASE FISH PRODUCTION 


At the same time we stepped up the devel- 
opment of our fishing industry by restocking 
inland waters with 1.6 million fish seeds, by 
intensifying the campaign against illegal 
fishing, and by promoting fishpond produc- 
tion through the opening up of new fishpond 
areas and the expansion of credit for the 
fishing industry. Last year alone the DPB 
pumped in P3,122,700 in long-term loans to 
the industry. As a result of these steps, we 
expect fish production to reach 705,300 metric 
tons this year, which would represent an 
increase of 10 per cent over the production 
last year. 


FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 


We have achieved the full consolidation of 
timber licenses into viable units of not less 
than 20,000 hectares each with an annual 
allowable cut of not less than 25,000 cubic 
meters. We have also set 100,000 hectares as 
the maximum size of each logging conces- 
sion. The result of these steps is the 
emergence of our forests as our second major 
foreign exchange earner. 

We have also undertaken vigorous 
measures to conserve our forest areas, 
through the strict enforcement of the law 
against illegal cutting and through a 
sustained reforestation program which saw 
the planting last year of 139,273 hectares 
with 292 million trees using mainly such fast 
growing varieties as the Kaatoan Bangkal 
and the Albizzia Falcata. We have required 
logging concessionaires to conduct system- 
atic tree-planting, which they religiously do 
now as failure to comply could mean can- 
cellation of their permits. 

In this way we have paced up the 
systematic replenishment of our denuded 
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forests and reduced the dangers which the 
wanton destruction of our forest areas in the 
past had brought in its wake, 


THE SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE 


The government continues to direct most 
of its expenditures toward the social infra- 
structure, and here again there are many 
bright spots to report. Under this heading 
we include the extension of government 
services to improve health, education and 
welfare, as well as the improvement of the 
efficiency with which these and other gov- 
ernment services are provided. 


Improved government organization 


The improvement of government organiza- 
tion is apparent in its performance, especially 
in such matters as the improvement of tax 
and customs collections and the success of 
the rice program. The most conspicous of the 
improvements in organization are probably 
the various coordinating groups, such as 
those for rice and corn and infrastructure; 
but there have been many other innovations; 
and the morale of government employees has 
been raised as well as their salaries. 

By improving our administrative ma- 
chinery for collections of customs revenues, 
we have been able to increase net customs 
revenues accruing to the General Funds by 
44.3 per cent from 1965 to 1967. On the other 
hand, imports had only increased by 30 per 
cent during the same period. 

The improvement in the administrative 
machinery has also helped diminish smug- 
gling. The textile industry increased its pro- 
duction of cotton fabrics and knitted fabrics 
by 30 per cent and 43 per cent, respectively 
in 1967. On the other hand, specific tax 
revenues on cigarettes increased by 11.9 per 
cent in the calendar year just ended. These 
outstanding increases, in the industries most 
sensitive to smuggling, indicate the extent 
to which this social and economic evil has 
been brought under control. 

Some new administrative projects and 
practices may be mentioned. The Decentrali- 
zation Act of 1967 has been approved grant- 
ing further autonomous powers to local gov- 
ernments. The allotment share of provinces 
and cities has been increased from 10 to 13 
per cent and the allotment share of munici- 
palities, from two to four per cent, To enable 
provincial and city governments to under- 
take field agricultural extension work and 
rural health work, they have been empowered 
to retain the amounts theretofore contrib- 
uted by provincial, city and municipal gov- 
ernments to the National Government for 
these purposes. Steps are now being under- 
taken for the establishment and operation of 
a security printing plant to safeguard the 
printing, issuance, distribution and curabil- 
ity of security printing jobs. Steps are also 
being taken for the early operation of the 
Board of Investments which has been created 
to encourage domestic and foreign invest- 
ments in certain areas of economic activity 
to accelerate the sound development of our 
economy. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVES 


In education and manpower development, 
there have also been many achievements; 
but our needs are very great, and lack of 
funds has prevented us from going as far 
as we would have liked. Nearly half a million 
children were admitted to the first grade this 
year, as well as 150,000 out-of-school youths, 
making a total of 7 million students in 
school; this is one out of five Filipinos. Three 
million textbooks are being produced for the 
Public School Textbook Program; the voca- 
tional education curriculum has been re- 
vised to make it more responsive to economic 
needs; and centers have been estab- 
lished for cottage industry workers and urban 
squatters, And while government relation- 
ship with private education will veer towards 
encouragement and assistance in place of 
regulation and control, we have reconstituted 
the Board of National Education to help our 
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schools become channels of change and 
development. 

Our participation in Southeast Asian edu- 
cational cooperation has attained for our 
country the establishment of two interna- 
tionally-assisted centers for regional research 
and graduate study in agriculture and tropi- 
eal medicine. 

LAND REFORM: A MODERNIZING PROCESS 


The Land Reform program continues to 
improve the livelihood of our farmers as 
well as their dignity; here again, however, 
more could profitably have been done, if the 
funds had been forthcoming. Among other 
accomplishments, about 8,000 leasehold con- 
tracts were negotiated and entered into; 
about 80,000 hectares of private and public 
lands were disposed of, with another 21,000 
under expropriation, or investigation; and 
almost half a million hectares of disposable 
land were maintained or improved. 

In land reform areas, credit assistance to 
farmers rose by 250 per cent over the previ- 
ous year, with a total of P3,549,169 in loans 
released to 3,029 farmers working in an area 
of 13,762 hectares. 

Also significant was the acquisition by the 
government of one private agricultural es- 
tate, thus finally inaugurating the land- 
buying activity of the Land Bank. With an 
area of 108.8433 hectares, the property was 

at a cost of P380,900, of which 
10 per cent was paid in cash and 90 per cent 
im Land Bank loans. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR LAND BANK BONDHOLDERS 


In this connection, a consortium of Fili- 
pino consultants has been formed for the 
purpose of identifying specific projects in 
which Land Bank bond-holders may invest. 
The US-AID has made available to the Na- 
tional Economic Council the sum of P600,000 
to finance this activity. Initially some Cen- 
tral Luzon land owners have expressed pref- 
erence to invest in fishpond, beef and dairy 
projects. At present the consortium is study- 
ing the possible sites of these projects. 

All this demonstrates the validity of our 
decision to proclaim the whole second dis- 
trict of Pampanga a land reform area, 
a bold decision which, for the first time, 
raised the implementation of land reform to 
a serious level. Our experience in the second 
district of Pampanga has proved, beyond 
doubt, that land reform is both necessary 
and feasible and that our people, both land- 
owners and landless, are now prepared for 
land reform’s liberating and modernizing 
impact, 

CENTRAL LUZON DEVELOPMENT 

The development of Central Luzon con- 
tinued to be a prime concern of the govern- 
ment. During the current fiscal year, the 
Budget Commission has already released a 
total of P13,871,660 for various development 
activities in the area, hiking the total 
budgetary releases since the start of the 
Central Luzon operations to P60,269,734. This 
amount was used mainly to finance produc- 
tion loans, public works projects, rural health 
units, and community self-help activities. 

In Central Luzon, the ACA extended loans 
amounting to P1,636,456.05 to 3,572 farmers, 
thus raising the total ACA fund releases in 
the area to P25,894,033.39 for 49,059 farmers; 
at the same time, a total of 153,327 bags of 
fertilizers valued at P2,685,713.40 had been 
issued to farmers, including 55,700 bags 
secured under the reparations program. 


LAND SETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


Side by side with land reform, we shall 
open new settlements in virgin lands, pref- 
erably drawing settlers from enclaves of 
tenancy. This will ease up the pressure of 
population in crowded areas and at the 
same time harness manpower to more chal- 
lenging and productive activities. To this 
end, I have ordered the Land Authority to 
make an inventory of lands which may be 
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transformed into settlements and to 
formulate a systematic resettlement program 
patterned im part after the Malaysia land 
settlement project. 

This will consist of a large scale land de- 
velopment program for the settlement of 
landless rural people on economically viable 
farms im land schemes provided with all 
essential public utilities and social amenities, 
adequate management, training and exten- 
sion facilities and suitable processing and 
marketing arrangement in order to raise very 
substantially their level of living. The aim 
is to develop them into progressive and 
knowledgeable farmers so that the rural 
people can take their rightful place in the 
community. 

I have also directed the Land Authority to 
coordinate with the Land Bank in arrang- 
ing with landowners the exchange of their 
present landholdings with government lands 
for conversion into agro-industrial estates. 
This will implement the land reform objec- 
tive of converting land owners into en- 

eurs, of shifting capital and energy 
from idle lands to productive industry. 


EXPANDED HEALTH SERVICES 


The year 1967 witnessed the expansion of 
health services in the rural areas, with the 
deployment of more physicians, nurses, mid- 
wives and sanitary ‘tors in our barrios, 
the establishment of more rural health units, 
and the procurement of P6 million worth of 
medicines and other supplies for our rural 
population. 

Hospital services were increased and up- 
graded, as 17 government and private hos- 
pitals were opened and 76 hospital plans and 
designs approved for immediate construc- 
tion. Supplies and medicines worth P1.5 mil- 
lion were channeled to government hospitals 
for the benefit of our less fortunate country- 
men. 

NUTRITION PROGRAM 

A five-year national nutrition program, de- 
signed to combat malnutrition among chil- 
dren of pre-school age, was launched, to- 
gether with the Cholera Eradication Program, 
the Poliomyelitis Eradication Program, and 
the Malaria Eradication Program with finan- 
cial and technical assistance from WHO, AID, 
and UNICEF. 

Last year, & cancer center was established 
with the cooperation of the private sector, 
the first of many cancer centers to be es- 
tablished in various parts of the country. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN LABOR 


The year 1967 saw the launching of vigor- 
ous. programs for the strict enforcement of 
labor laws, the upgrading of labor and so- 
cial services, and the acceleration of man- 
power development and utilization. 


UPGRADED LABOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Due to effective labor law enforcement, 
22,770 workers in the logging and mining 
industries were paid P2,166,564 last year. 
These special enforcement projects formed 
the basis for the establishment of a Metal- 
lic Mining Industry Wage Board and the 
contemplated establishment of two other 
wage-fixing machineries In the logging and 
coconut industries. These impact projects 
aside from achieving fruitful results paved 
the way to the resumption toward the end of 
1967 of a general enforcement campaign 
aimed at affording protection to the greater 
mass of workers. Victims of industrial ac- 
cidents were recipients of P8,864,295 in com- 
pensation benefits; 2,129 workers received 
awards totalling P336,010 arising from various 
labor cases. 

To cope with the needs of a developing 
industrial sector, a Manpower Development 
Council, composed of agencies whose activi- 
ties have to do with human resources de- 
velopment directly or indirectly, has emerged 
to undertake the planning and implementa- 
tion of an Integrated manpower development 
program. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Two employment offices recently created 
are the first step towards the operation of 
a network of employment exchanges through- 
out the country. The need for such national 
network of exchanges is basic. Providing not 
only placement services, they collect labor 
market data upon which depends planning 
efforts for the development and utilization 
of manpower resources. 

An improved industrial relations climate 
Was brought about significantly through 
the intensification of preventive mediation 
by the department of labor. This included 
the holding of industry-wide dialogues be- 
tween labor and management in the ship- 
ping and arrastre, wood and coconut indus- 
tries. 


SALARY INCREASE FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Through the rigorous exercise of fiscal 
discipline, we were able to effect last year 
the 5 per cent salary increase for all govern- 
ment employees, including public school 
teachers, 

We shall always keep an open mind to 
further salary readjustments as changing 
conditions require and as we succeed, 
through economy, in making funds avall- 
able. 

THE CITIZEN AS INVESTOR 

The opportunity to participate in the 
benefits of investment will be extended to 
the average citizen. The Government Service 
Insurance System will soon launch a special 
program to lend money to employees with 
which to buy stocks in private corpora- 
tions. In this way, we accelerate the process 
of economic growth and further broaden the 
social base. 


BROADENING SOCIAL SECURITY 


During the last two years, the total bene- 
fits paid by the SSS added up to P46.6 mil- 
lion, representing 48.4 per cent of all benefits 
paid by the SSS since its establishment in 
1957. These benefits included payments for 
premature death, permanent, disability, sick- 
ness and retirement. At the same time, the 
SSS released in 1967 a total of P10.4 million 
under its educational loan program, the pur- 
pose being to enable poor but deserving stu- 
dents to go to school through SSS assist- 
ance. A total of P16.2 million has been loaned 
out to qualified SSS members since the in- 
ception of the educational loan program un- 
der the present Administration in 1966. 

The SSS also channeled last year a total 
of P10 million to the government rice self- 
sufficiency program, in order to help increase 
rural credit capacity and enable the farmers 
to avail of new and improved techniques of 
rice production. 

A SHIFT TO LOW-COST HOUSING 

During the last two years, the Social Secu- 
rity System has released a total of P130.1 mil- 
lion for housing—P50 million in 1966 and 
P80.1 million in 1967. This amount represents 
45.7 per cent of the total housing loans re- 


leased since the inception of the SSS housing 


program in 1958. This year the SSS expects 
to grant housing loans worth P120 million 
under its low-cost housing program for its 
low-income members. Under the low-cost 
housing program, the ceiling for housing 
loans has been brought down to P15,000 pay- 
able in 25 years. The SSS also aims to launch 
its own housing projects by purchasing and 
developing raw lands and constructing on a 
massive scale housing units costing not more 
than P15,000 each. The SSS has an on-going 
scheme to grant loans to employer-members 
for the purpose of developing housing proj- 
ects for their employees at a maximum of 
P15,000 per unit. 
ACQUISITION OF LANDED ESTATES 


On the other hand, the GSIS is naw making 
feasibility studies for the acquisition of 
landed estates where the GSIS plans to build 
500 units of low-cost houses a month to be 
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sold to low-salaried employees on easy terms. 
The GSIS looks forward to increasing this 
monthly production targets so as to enable 
the Administration to close the huge gap in 
its overall low-cost housing program. Also 
contributing to the housing program of the 
Administration is the Development Bank of 
the Philippines and the PHHC. Last year, 
the PHHC sold 934 dwelling units worth 
P5,151,471.27 and 173 lots with an area of 
66,083.30 square meters at P1,031,671.85. 


INTEGRATED SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAM 


An integrated and coordinated social wel- 
fare program is now taking shape, to put 
an end to the sporadic and disorganized 
effort of the past. This program gives priority 
to services designed for social change and the 
development of productive skills. Special 
focus, however, will be placed on services that 
will advance the welfare of children, the 
youth and their families. We are determined 
that the problem of delinquency, of the 
school drop-out and the beggar shall not 
persist in our society. 


CONCERN FOR NATIONAL MINORITIES 


Through the Commission on National In- 
tegration, we have accelerated the integra- 
tion of our cultural minorities into the main- 
stream of our national life. Five farm set- 
tlements are being maintained and operated, 
and 3.075 hectares of land have been sur- 
veyed as possible new reservation for our 
minorities. The Commission has also al- 
located for settlers 282 lots, titles to which 
are ready for issuance. In 1967, the Commis- 
sion granted 1,845 scholarships in Philippine 
colleges and universities, as well as a num- 
ber of foreign scholarships. 


THE PROTECTION OF SETTLERS 


We have added fresh meaning to social 
justice by the creation of the Small Settlers 
Protection Committee to see to it that the 
poor and ignorant settlers, who have left 
their homes in the hope that pioneering in 
the farflung hinterlands of our country 
could provide a better and happier future 
for themselves and their families, shall not 
be deprived of the lands they have occupied 
and cultivated for many years through the 
machinations of unscrupulous elements. The 
Committee in its deliberation does not, on 
the other hand, overlook the rights of own- 
ers Over their private properties, taking into 
consideration illegal occupation thereon by 
misguided settlers. 


GREATER MANILA TERMINAL FOOD MARKET 


The Development Bank of the Philippines 
has taken concrete steps to establish a Great- 
er Manila Terminal Food Market, which shall 
form the base of an overall program for the 
establishment of similar markets in other 
populated centers of the country. 

In this connection, field surveys have been 
undertaken, covering 17 provinces for selected 
food crops, 13 provinces for livestock move- 
ments, 10 provinces for commercial poultry 
farms, and 8 principal Greater Manila mar- 
kets for the marketing system. At the same 
time, topographical survey of an appropriate 
site in the Fort Bonifacio reservation is in 
process. 

The Market, when completed, will provide 
farmers and producers from 20 provinces with 
a convenient outlet for their produce, create 
adequate storage facilities, and reduce dis- 
tribution costs. Retail markets and stores and 
large scale consumers in the Greater Manila 
area will have, on the other hand, adequate 
and regular supply of foodstuff, thereby re- 
ducing and stabilizing prices. 

PEACE AND ORDER 

When I assumed office in 1966, smuggling, 
criminality and other forms of lawlessness 
were rampant, sapping our national will and 
capacity to progress. 

We have instituted vigorous measures to 
combat this threat. The PC strength has been 
augmented to intensify the campaign against 
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criminality and against dissidents. This in- 
tensification is reflected in the increasing 
number of combat operations. The fact re- 
mains, however, that our police strength per 
10,000 population, national as well as local, 
is one of the lowest in the world. 

Hand in hand with increasing the strength 
of our national police, the PC has been re- 
vitalized and revamped for more efficient 
prosecution of the peace and order campaign. 
The METROCOM was recently activated and 
is now effectively assisting the Manila Police 
Department in maintaining peace and order 
in Manila. In view of its success, METRO- 
COM type units are now being organized in 
other urban centers of the Philippines. Re- 
cently, I mobilized the entire Armed Forces 
to augment the still limited resources for 
the peace and order campaign. 


POLICE ACT OF 1966 


A vital piece of legislation, the Police Act 
of 1966, was enacted to carry out badly 
needed administrative reforms in our local 
police forces. The full implementation of 
this law will go far toward up-grading the 
efficiency and quality of these police forces. 

To harness civilian participation and coop- 
eration in the anti-crime drive, peace and 
order councils have been oragnized on the 
national and local levels. 

Despite all these measures, the incidence 
of crime index (major crimes per 100,000 
population) continues to show an upward 
trend. Peace and order, therefore, remains 
a serious problem which will require our 
increasing attention in the years to come. 
One reason for this is the uncertain and 
diffused location of responsibility for main- 
taining peace and order on the local level. 
At the proper time I will propose the plac- 
ing of local police forces directly under the 
Police Commission, and thereby liberate po- 
lice forces from politics. Its immediate im- 
provement is one of our major aims this year. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


The campaign against dissidents was in- 
tensified in 1967, resulting in the death or 
capture of 24 Huks in battle, including four 
top commanders. The military operations 
against dissidents, however, although prose- 
cuted with greater vigor, was matched by an 
increase in civic action work in Central 
Luzon. 

ANTISMUGGLING DRIVE 


Smuggling activities decreased consider- 
ably in the past year, as indicated by the 
volume of goods confiscated and the number 
of persons apprehended in the relentless 
anti-smuggling campaign. Although the 
forces engaged in the anti-smuggling drive 
have multiplied, only P3.5 million worth of 
goods were seized in 1967, compared to P8.5 
million worth in 1965 when smuggling was 
at its peak. Similarly, 900 persons were appre- 
hended, compared to 3,000 in 1965. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST GRAFT 


We have carried on a determined campaign 
to stamp out graft and corruption, especially 
in the most sensitive areas of government. 
Last year, in the course of this campaign: 

One district Judge, 12 municipal judges, 
and five court employees were dismissed from 
office; three municipal judges and one em- 
ployee were suspended; and several judges 
and employees were either fined or repri- 
manded. 

Thirty-five cases were filed with the courts 
of first instance against customs personnel 
and private persons, 70 criminal cases were 
brought before city and provincial fiscals, 
170 administrative cases were filed against 
customs employees, while 4 fixers and 4 
government agents were recommended for 
criminal prosecution. 

and administrative charges were 
brought against 211 internal revenue collec- 
tion agents and cash clerks and 100 taxpay- 
ers criminally charged in courts. 

The success of our relentless drive against 
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grafting officials and employees is reflected, 
we believe, in the increase in our customs 
and internal revenue collections as well as in 
the increased efficiency and new vitality of 
our lower courts. 

JUSTICE 


The administration of justice, as well as 
the machinery therefor, has been substan- 
tially improved. The sensational cases that 
have appeared in the front pages of our news- 
papers have been brought before our courts 
of justice and dealt with in record time. The 
preliminary investigation of criminal cases 
has been shortened, simplified and made uni- 
form with the promulgation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Circular No. 74, series of 
1967. Two administration measures were en- 
acted, one enlarging the prosecution staff 
the Department of Justice and the other 
creating 16 circuit criminal courts. Incom- 
petent judges and erring court employees are 
being dealt with administratively, to com- 
plete the effort towards improvement of the 
administration of justice. 

The stand taken by the Administration 
on various legal controversies has been sus- 
tained by our courts of justice thus under- 
scoring this Administration’s avowed policy 
of adherence to the rule of law. 


CODIFICATION OF LAWS 


The proliferation of statutes in different 
areas of legislation has become alarming, 
indicating the urgent need for codification 
of laws. I have, therefore, directed the Code 
Commission to initiate immediately the revi- 
sion and updating of existing codes as well 
as the preparation of new ones. 

In line for updating and revision are the 
Revised Penal Code, the Code of Commerce, 
the Revised Administrative Code, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and the Customs and 
Tariff Code. On the other hand, there is now 
a demand to codify our labor and social 
legislation, and the laws on natural 
resources. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Presidential Arm on Community De- 
velopment has cooperated with religious and 
student volunteer groups; and has initiated 
some 43,000 self-help projects and 23,000 
training and information activities involving 
953,000 participants. Some of these self-help 
projects are: spring development for com- 
munal water supply and irrigation; rural 
electrification; the establishment of com- 
munal rice and corn mills; the distribution 
of IR-8 seeds, as well as the construction of 
feeder roads and the assembly on-site of 
pre-fabricated schoolhouses. 


OEC FIRMS: P53.3 M PROFITS 


The corporations under the Office of Eco- 
nomic Coordination realized profits amount- 
ing to P53.3 million for fiscal year 1967, rep- 
resenting an increase of 29 per cent over the 
previous year. To further improve the profit- 
ability of these corporations, allowances of 
board members and per diems for committee 
meetings have been standardized. In their 
role as developers of new industries, all in- 
vestments are now required to be funneled 
strictly to pioneering or pace-setting 
ventures. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Recognizing technology to be the foremost 
factor in economic development today, as 
strikingly demonstrated in the economic re- 
covery of Japan and Germany after World 
War II, the government has embarked on a 
new program to invigorate the scientific 
climate of the country. Additional funds have 
already been channeled to support new proj- 
ects in the field of applied science. About Pz 
million has been allocated to augment the 
facilities and admit a larger enrollment in 
the Philippine Science High School. Thirty- 
five hectares of public land has been pro- 
claimed by the Office of the President as a 
grant to the National Science Development 
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Board to accommodate the 
community. 

In support of new projects in the field of 
industrial research, more than P6 million 
yearly has been allotted by the government 
for the Philippine Textile Institute, the 
Metals Industry Development Center and 
Coconut Research. 

The government has also been active in 
tapping foreign assistance for the support of 
research in applied science. In the field of 
mineral resources development, the govern- 
ment has undertaken jointly with interna- 
tional agency special projects in coal 
development and applied geology. More than 
P8 million yearly in counterpart funds is 
being expended by the government for for- 
eign-assisted research in dairy, fish, soil and 


science 


training in agriculture, forestry and 
meteorology. 
The government is also supporting, 


through bilateral foreign assistance agree- 
ments, an Institute of Small Scale Industries 
and a Technological and Research Center for 
Cottage Industries. The Administration is 
drafting a plan providing for increased fi- 
nancial support for science and technological 
development, including the possibility of 
establishing regional science high schools in 
the Visayas and Mindanao. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Recognizing the need to develop talent and 
provide it with greater opportunities, I have 
created a committee to formulate a new 
scholarship program, I am determined that 
poverty or lack of opportunity shall not pre- 
vent real talent from developing to its fullest 
possibilities. The committee on this new pro- 
gram of scholarships is now studying ways 
of financing the program and laying down the 
criteria for the grant of scholarships. I ex- 
pect its recommendations shortly. 

At the same time, we shall soon put into 
effect a scheme for the benefit of students, 
building on an existing service of the Social 
Security System, whereby students may be 
provided loans, under special terms and con- 
ditions, to cover their school expenses. This 
will be financed from a special fund con- 
tributed by various financial institutions of 
the government. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND SECURITY 


The progress we are striving for goes be- 
yond the mere requirements of survival. Our 
economy must prosper if our society is to be 
truly secure. I have repeatedly said that the 
greatest peril to a people, to the safety of 
their lives and institutions, is their own 
country’s improvident economy. 

For the task of providing our society with 
sufficient guarantees of stability and secu- 
rity, in the form of more abundant goods and 
a greater sense of well-being, I have conse- 
quently enlisted the services of the Armed 
Forces, Although it is proper that our soldiers 
must be prepared to perform their role in the 
military defense of the country, it is neces- 
sary that today they must also participate in 
the more immediate and vital defense of the 
nation against poverty, ignorance, disease 
and injustice. 


A NEW MISSION FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Accordingly, the Department of National 
Defense has participated actively in the rice 
production, schoolbuilding, public works, 
rural health, peace and order and civic action 
programs. 

We have harnessed and augmented the 
manpower and equipment resources of the 
military establishment in our heightened 
drive for economic development and provid- 
ing for internal security. 

In pursuance of this, we have activated 
15 engineer construction battalions, in- 
creased the intake and expanded the concept 
of training of 20-year-olds, intensified the 
AFP’s civic action role, broadened its peace 
and order operations, and increased its capa- 
bility not only to provide for national secu- 
rity but also for participation in national 
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development implementation. The AFP has 
achieved outstanding success in this addi- 
tional mission of assisting in our infrastruc- 
ture development. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC, OTHER ROLES 


More specifically, we acquired equipment 
under the U.S. Military Assistance Program 
to complete the requirements for 5 engineer- 
ing battalions, activated 27 civic action 
centers, trained a total of 119,082 reservists 
and trainees, including 118,082 ROTC cadets, 
for various economically useful skills in 
Calendar year 1967 alone, acquired modern 
aircraft and vessels and other military hard- 
ware to bolster our defense capability, effec- 
tively blunted smuggling operations and 
organized the METROCOM and other PC 
units to intensify the peace and order 
campaign. 

We also sent the PHILCAG to South Viet- 
nam to participate not in combat operations 
but in purely civic action operations, assist- 
ing that distressed country in the long range 
but equally important task of social and 
economic rehabilitation. 


MEETING THE INSURGENCY THREAT 


In the meantime, we have been intensify- 
ing our efforts to meet the insurgency threat. 
However, the threat remains real and has 
assumed greater urgency. This is reflected by 
the increasing number of combat operations 
and the increasing number of casualties sus- 
tained both by our troops and by the dissi- 
dents. On the credit side a substantial num- 
ber of HMBs including 4 top commanders 
have been killed or captured. 

Despite the continuing insurgency threat 
and the increasing number of civic action 
mission assigned to the Armed Forces, its 
proportional share of our total national 
budget has actually declined over the past 
13 years. Budgetary data show that this has 
gradually decreased from 17.5 per cent in FY 
1965 to 14.6 per cent in FY 1967. 

INTERNAL SUBVERSION—THE MAIN THREAT 

As I stated upon arrival from my recently 
concluded three-nation state visits, I am now 
convinced that the primary threat to our 
national security within the immediate fu- 
ture lies in internal subversion rather than 
from any external aggression. The military 
establishments will be developed along this 
basic premise in the years to come. However, 
since the development of our economy pro- 
vides the permanent solution to this threat, 
I intend to harness to a greater extent the 
resources of our defense establishment in 
our task of nation-building. It would be 
culpable negligence on our part if the peace- 
ful uses of military forces were not availed 
of to the fullest extent possible in our con- 
tinuing program of economic development. 

In this regard, we will activate 5 addi- 
tional engineering battalions and establish 
38 new civic action centers so that each prov- 
ince will have one such center. We will 
create 100 military rural health teams to 
minister to remote and medically depressed 
areas where civilian doctors are reluctant to 
venture for reasons of personal security or 
inadequacy of compensation. We will also 
establish 13 coast guard stations to strength- 
en our anti-smuggling posture, and con- 
tinue to acquire more modern weaponry for 
our ground, sea and air units. I wish to point 
out in this connection that additional equip- 
ment for 5 complete engineering battalions, 
procured through the U.S. Military Assist- 
ance Program, will arrive before the end of 
this Fiscal Year 1968. 

CIVIC ACTION 

In the fleld of civic action, we have gen- 
erated tremendous enthusiasm in our people, 
particularly in the rural areas, and we feel 
that the challenge of civic action today is 
now to meet the growing appetite and 
yearning of our people. Toward this end, we 
will reorient our civic action programs from 
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impact-oriented to development-oriented 
ones, 

It is also our purpose to exploit fully the 
capabilities of the AFP for manpower devel- 
opment and training, tying this in with the 
annual call of 20-year-old trainees, More 
20-year-olds will be called and given train- 
ing not only in the basic military arts but 
more im tly in agricultural, construc- 
tion and other technical skills. They will be 
drawn from and trained in their respective 
localities and their non-military 
will emphasize those skills that are respon- 
sive to the manpower needs of the particular 
locality. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


As a further extension of this scheme, 
quasi-governmental companies composed of 
retired officers with managerial competencies 
will be organized and encouraged to develop 
economically viable agricultural or industrial 
projects in these localities, procuring their 
workers from among the 20-year-olds who 
have completed the training. Thus, aside from 
meeting the demand for skilled labor the 
program will assure the continued utilization 
of valuable managerial and technical skills 
at no extra governmental cost because the 
retired officers are already receiving their re- 
tirement pensions. In case these companies 
can generate enough income to pay higher 
salaries in lieu of these pensions, this will 
further relieve the government’s ever in- 
creasing financial burden of paying for such 
pensions. 

We are also studying a phasing out pro- 
gram, over a ten-year period, of the military 
units and installations located in the metro- 
politan Manila area. For national security 
and economic purposes, these military instal- 
lations could best be moved out of popula- 
tion and industrial centers and transferred to 
more militarily secure and underdeveloped 
areas. The valuable real estate presently oc- 
cupied by the Armed Forces can then be sold 
to provide the much needed funds for eco- 
nomic development, such as financing the 
operations of the Land Bank or building vital 
infrastructure projects. 


MOBILIZING RESOURCES FOR PEACE AND ORDER 


I consider peace and order a continuing 
major problem. This is, however, concen- 
trated in the metropolitan Manila area where 
about two-thirds of the reported index crimes 
for the entire country are committed and 
over which the PC incidentally has no juris- 
diction. An increasing number of piratical 
raids in Manila Bay and the Visayas-Min- 
danao area has also been noted. I have been 
informed that these raids are abetted by the 
encouragement and support of certain afflu- 
ent sectors in these areas. Our anti-piracy 
efforts have resulted in the breaking up of 
the notorious pirate gang operating in the 
Cebu area and our employment of the PC 
has enhanced our anti-crime drive. Neverthe- 
less, the solution to the peace and order 
problem requires nothing less than the com- 
plete mobilization of government resources 
and the utmost participation and coopera- 
tion of the citizenry. 

MAXIMUM USE OF ARMED FORCES 

We have prepared the groundwork for a 
peace and order program that will -call for 
the total involvement of all government en- 
tities hand in hand with civic organizations 
and the general public. We will make maxi- 
mum use of the Armed Forces in this all-out 
integrated peace and order campaign. 

Certainly we shall continue to maintain 
PHILCAG in South Vietnam as an in- 
ternational commitment. Valuable as the 
PHILCAG’s civic action operations are now in 
the country, they will be increasingly val- 
uable in helping provide the means for South 
Vietnam’s economic and social recovery once 
the fighting is over. 


NO DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS 


It is not correct to say that the military 
is usurping or taking over civilian functions, 
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There is neither usurpation nor duplication 
of efforts. The military merely supplements 
civilian performance, especially in areas 
where civilians, in and out of the government 
service, are either unwilling or unable to 
operate effectively. For instance, we are send- 
ing a naval medical corps to practice in 
Lanao and Sulu, in order to augment the ex- 
tremely inadequate civilian medical service 
available in those remote areas. 

What we have done is to refashion the role 
of the military towards civic action—the re- 
assignment of soldiers from housekeeping in 
the barracks to active participation in the 
epic of development. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ASIA 


The concern for an accelerated and ex- 
panded program of economic development, 
using all possible means and resources, led 
me to explore recently, with the leaders of 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Thailand, possibili- 
ties of closer cooperation in economic devel- 
opment. My state visits to these three coun- 
tries have increased my confidence that na- 
tional development and regional develop- 
ment can and must go hand in hand. We and 
our neighbors, in a region where the oppor- 
tunities for growth have been largely unful- 
filled, must now bring our skills and re- 
sources together to establish the only real 
basis for peace and security. 


AN OBJECTIVE OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The community of interests in our imme- 
diate neighborhood, reaffirmed during my re- 
cent state visits, is in line with one of the 
fundamental aims of our foreign policy, 
which is to achieve economic development 
through close cooperation with other 
csuntries. 

Thus, by specific agreements with the 
leaders of Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand 
to undertake with the Philippines joint eco- 
nomic, cultural and educational projects, we 
can look forward to more speedy economic 
development on a national as well as on a 
regional scale. 


THE ASEAN AND ASPAC 


Only recently, we helped build the frame- 
work for progress through cooperation by 
joining, as one of five founding members, the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations. The 
ASEAN as an instrument for economic ad- 
vancement figured prominently in my dis- 
cussions with the leaders of Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and Thailand. The promise of success 
that the ASEAN holds has confirmed the 
validity of the increased emphasis in our 
foreign policy on our relations with the rest 
of Asia. 

Our Asian identity has been further 
strengthened by our participation in the 
Asian Pacific Council. Concrete projects un- 
der the ASPAC, such as the Experts Services 
Register in Canberra, the Social and Cultural 
Centre in Seoul, and the Food and Fertilizer 
Bank, all designed to accelerate regional eco- 
nomic and material growth, are now in the 
final stages of implementation. 

MISSIONS FOR PROSPERITY 

It was primarily the need to strengthen 
this ever-widening fabric of regional cooper- 
ation as a means to prosperity and peace in 
Asia that moved me in 1967 to undertake, 
personally, missions to several nations in our 
region. 

I journeyed to Australia, following the 
tragic death of Prime Minister Holt late last 
year, to convey the sympathy of the Pilipino 
people to that great country, with which we 
are allied in SEATO and ASPAC. 

My visit to the Republic of Vietnam about 
the middle of last year enabled me to witness 
the humanitarian efforts and constructive 
building projects of our officers and men in 
the PHILCAG. That visit also gave me the 
opportunity to assess with the leaders of 
South Vietnam the chances of restoring 
peace, a requisite of enduring progress, in 
our part of the world. 
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SECOND AIM OF FOREIGN POLICY 


I am determined that the momentum for 
Asian prosperity and stability, which we 
gained through our recently renewed contact 
with Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand, shall 
be maintained, if possible increased. For the 
second fundamental aim of our foreign 
policy, which is to ensure the security of the 
Philippines from aggression and subversion, 
is inextricably linked with our economic de- 
velopment. A better life for our people is the 
best guarantee of their security. 


REORIENTATION IN REGIONAL SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Present. regional security arrangements 
should be recast to conform to a vital change 
in outlook. The real danger to our demo- 
cratic life and institutions comes from in- 
ternal subversion rather than external ag- 
gression. This danger grows and solidifies in 
direct proportion to the discontent among 
the people. It should be the primary con- 
cern of every government, therefore, to pro- 
vide for the comfort and well-being of its 
citizens. On a regional scale, governments 
must find every possible means to align their 
efforts towards cooperation in economic de- 
velopment. The SEATO must now shift its 
emphasis from military preparedness to eco- 
nomic assistance among its members. 

CREDIT AND PRICES 

In recognition of the increased investment 
requirements of business our monetary au- 
thorities began the last calendar year by 
continuing the policy of credit ease which 
had been adopted during the previous year. 
The result, however, for the first half of the 
year, was a credit expansion more than 10 
times the amount over the comparable period 
in 1966. Also, much of this credit went to 
finance imports, which increased by 45 per 
cent in the first six months as compared to 
the first half of 1966, while exports lagged 
behind. The result was the June circulars 
of the Central Bank, which were designed 
to curtail imports and redirect bank credit to 
other activities, especially production for ex- 
port and food requirements; these circulars 
were later modified in October. 

The measures that were contained in the 
June circulars and the subsequent October 
circulars contained a mixed policy of partial 
restriction and partial relaxation. The burden 
of the restrictive measures fell on imports 
financing because of the disturbing trend 
of our external trade. 


POLICY OF LIBERAL CREDIT 


At the same time, to ensure the continua- 
tion of the more desirable roots of economic 
growth, credit continued to be more liberal 
for the producers of rice and corn as pro- 
duction was exempted from the rediscount 
ceiling; and half of the ceiling was earmarked 
for the financing of export production. If 
some banks then still feel that their liquidity 
was reduced, it was perhaps a sign that their 
loan portfolio were unbalanced, favoring ac- 
tivities which, in the opinion of the govern- 
ment, were less conducive toward economic 
development. The increased activity in our 
stock market shows that there is certainly 
considerable capital available. 

A second purpose of these credit restric- 
tions was to contain the increase in prices; 
but the ultimate solution to high prices, as 
our recent experience clearly demonstrates, is 
to improve production and distribution fa- 
cilities, especially of food products. The early 
success of our rice program was reflected in 
a decline of the Philippine Consumer Price 
Index in the months of April and May 1967 
from its level in December 1966. Then two 
typhoons occurred, which damaged the rice 
crop and blocked roads leading from produc- 
tion to market centers; and prices promptly 
rose again. The movement of vegetable prices 
is an even more striking demonstration. In 
April of last year, vegetables prices were 27 
per cent below their December 1966 level. 
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Then the storms came; and prices rose by 
more than half of their year end level. 


FINANCING OF DEVELOPMENT 


Over the last fiscal year, domestic savings 
exceeded the expectations of our economic 
program; unfortunately, investment require- 
ments also exceeded expectations by a similar 
amount. The domestic savings short fall was 
financed almost entirely by reparations and 
grants, with reserves and a small capital in- 
flow making up the remainder. 

The government during this period signif- 
icantly influenced the size and direction of 
private investment, as well as the conditions 
under which business was done. Domestic 
markets were protected against dumping by 
proceedings against undervalued synthetics 
and chemicals, and against actual and tech- 
nical smuggling particularly in textiles and 
luxury items. 

Massive support was also granted to the 
private sector by government financial insti- 
tutions. Between January 1966 and November 
1967, as has been mentioned, no less than 
P4.4 billion had been extended by the five 
major government financial institutions to 
private concerns in the form of loans, guar- 
antees and equity investment. These in- 
stitutions are the DBP, PNB, GSIS, SSS and 
NIDC. Of this total, P1.7 billion, or 40 per 
cent, went to manufacturing, and over P786 
million to agriculture, forestry and fishing. 


MANAGEMENT OF GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


The year just passed also saw a number of 
innovations in the management of govern- 
ment finances, again generally with striking 
success, The improvement of our tax collect- 
ing organization is now a matter of public 
knowledge and pride, and I shall only note 
here that it continues unabated. Total BIR 
and Customs collections for 1967, (January 
to October) were about 20 per cent over 1966; 
which in turn had been 10 per cent over 
1965. Internal revenue collections were up by 
over 13 per cent and Customs collections 
(when volume of imports increased by 14 per 
cent) were up by almost 32 per cent. Both 
of these had also increased over 1965, by 5.7 
and 16 per cent, respectively. Since no new 
tax measures were passed, and since the 
economy did not grow by nearly the same 
amount, most of this increase may be attrib- 
uted to greater efficiency in both these im- 
portant government areas. 

The management of government debt was 
also undertaken with imagination, efficiency 
and success. The market for government 
securities for the first time in our financial 
history became truly widened with treasury 
bills becoming available to the private com- 
mercial sector, at competitive interest rates. 
We have realized as much as P175 million 
from this source, with the balance now 
standing at about P130 million. The Prog- 
ress Bonds of the Development Bank of the 
Philippines have been an outstanding suc- 
cess, and had tapped private savings to the 
extent of P200 million as of the beginning 
of this month. 

THE INVESTMENT INCENTIVES ACT 

Finally, last year also saw the passage of 
the most sophisticated and potentially the 
most significant piece of economic legisla- 
tion in the last twenty years. This is of 
course Republic Act 5186, the Investment 
Incentives Act. It sets forth in one place 
the investment policy of the government; 
but it goes beyond other incentives legisla- 
tion in more than just comprehensiveness, 
It recognizes that economic conditions are 
constantly changing, and defines desirable 
areas of investment with corresponding flexi- 
bility. Most important, it creates in the 
Board of Investments a permanent machin- 
ery for planning investment in productive 
sectors, whose objectives are both to in- 
crease the amount of investment in the ag- 
gregate and to rationalize its structure. 

In short, we have used with imagination 
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and skill the resources we have for increas- 
ing the rate and improving the structure of 
capital formation, and we have added signif- 
icantly to these resources. But both our 
recent success and the pressing needs of the 
people inspire us to further ambition. 


BUDGETARY POLICY 


The search for economic prosperity de- 
mands that we straighten out the state of 
our financial affairs. Fiscal irresponsibility 
breeds conditions that are not conducive 
to monetary stability. When we sow the seeds 
of currency and price instability, we ulti- 
mately lose the benefits of economic prog- 
ress. 

Our budgetary policy, therefore, ever since 
I assumed the Presidency, is to maintain a 
balanced budget in so far as the ordinary 
operating expenses of the government are 
concerned. Funds raised through the issues 
of bonds and other forms of borrowings have 
been applied to infrastructure, development 
expenditures and investments. 

In the allocation of funds, more emphasis 
has been given to economic development 
and less on general government. Two years 
ago the budget for economic development 
amounted to only 25.0 per cent of total 
expenditures. We have increased this to 3.8 
per cent. 

On the other hand, the budget for gen- 
eral government has been decreasing per- 
centage-wise. It was 14.4 per cent of the total 
budget in fiscal year 1966, During the cur- 
rent fiscal year it amounts to only 11.5 per 
cent. Moreover, contrary to the common im- 
pression, the budget for national defense 
has not grown in proportion to the total an- 
nual budget. In spite of the increased re- 
sponsibilities of our Armed Forces, due to 
its dual military duties and civic-action ac- 
tivities, its expenditures even decreased 
from 14.5 per cent in fiscal year 1966 to an 
estimated 14.2 per cent for the current fiscal 
period. 

Capital expenditures also increased from 
9.3 per cent in fiscal year 1966 to 17.5 per 
cent in fiscal year 1967, while current operat- 
ing expenditures decreased from 90.7 per cent 
to 82.5 per cent for the same fiscal years. 

REMAINING PROBLEMS 

We began this message by defining three 
major economic problems of long standing. 
After two years of the present Administra- 
tion, we can say with reasonable confidence 
that the first of these, the problem of produc- 
ing enough food for our needs, is no longer 
of primary concern. This does not imply a 
diminution of our efforts to aid agriculture— 
two-thirds of our people still live in rural 
areas and we have a long way to go before 
we can be satisfied that their way of living 
has improved sufficiently. 

Of the problems that still confront us, 
the most serious one, and one that is im- 
portant to national self-respect as well as 
economic life, is the problem of improving 
our foreign exchange earnings. With our 
rapid growing population and in our present 
stage of industrialization, our country must 
trade in order to live acceptably well. The 
limits of easy import substitution have been 
reached, and substantial overcapacities al- 
ready exist in many industry lines. At the 
same time, the country’s list of exports has 
not changed markedly over the last twenty 
years, and remains composed primarily of 
agricultural products and industrial raw 
materials, for which the world market grows 
too slowly. Furthermore, our preferential 
trade relations with the United States are 
due to expire in a few years. 

NEED TO INCREASE EXPORTS 

First priority must therefore be given to 
increasing our exports, and to sustaining this 
increase over the long term. Our ultimate 
goal is self-sustaining growth, ie. a high 
growth rate which can be maintained with- 
out undue reliance on foreign borrowing. 
Domestic savings are rising fast enough to be 
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sufficient for our investment requirements in 
about ten years; but exports continue to fall 
short of our import requirements. We must 
eventually aim at an annual growth rate of 
8 per cent for our exports; and efforts to 
attain this goal must begin immediately. 

This is a problem of the greatest impor- 
tance; it affects every aspect of our economic 
life; and the pressure to increase export earn- 
ings will continue as far ahead as we can 
foresee. 

The export drive must begin immediately, 
and continue far into the future; later on, 
I shall outline the measure I believe neces- 
sary to undertake immediately. 


FINANCING THE INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAM 


The second major problem that remains is 
financing our infrastructure program. The 
government has committed itself to provid- 
ing many services which are essential to wel- 
fare or even to life. Half a million children 
annually enter our school system; health 
services must be expanded; training pro- 
grams are urgently needed to reduce unem- 
ployment; the HMB continue to be a threat 
to our national security, in spite of recent 
success in this field. Our support of these 
and other essential services are current, not 
capital expenditures; they already absorb 
the bulk of government earnings, and an- 
nually become more expensive to provide. 
Still, a large and growing surplus must be 
obtained for capital expenditures; and not 
even the greatly increased efficiency in col- 
lecting existing taxes can do this. 


REQUIRED MEASURES 


Measured against the achievements of 
previous Administrations, the performance 
of the last two years is impressive; measured 
against the people’s needs, they remain 
modest. The confidence we have gained from 
past success, as well as our consciousness of 
the needs which remain great, inspire us to 
set even higher goals for the future. 

These longer-term goals are set forth in 
the rolling programs of our planning and im- 
plementing agencies. We shall merely outline 
here what has to be done over the next year. 
Our operational program involves activities 
in four areas: continuing government re- 
organization for efficiency; projects to be di- 
rectly undertaken by the government, 
especially in infrastructure; manpower de- 
velopment and land reform; the improvement 
of our foreign trade; and the direction of 
domestic and foreign investment, 


ORGANIZATION 


In public administration, the most press- 
ing need is for legislative action of the Re- 
organization Bill and the Revised Admin- 
istrative Code, already submitted to Con- 
gress. We need to transform our administra- 
tive structure into the dynamic and syn- 
chronized machinery needed to perform 
effectively its role in economic development. 
In support of this, we also have to recast our 
long-established but now outmoded processes 
and procedures. We, therefore, propose to 
continue the reassessment of the organiza- 
tion and operations of our administrative 
machinery. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

In infrastructure, our basic objective re- 
mains the provision of a structurally safe and 
sufficient network of major thoroughfares, 
with supplementary integrable developmental 
road systems, complementary water and air 
transport facilities and a comprehensive com- 
munications network; together with the irri- 
gation and other facilities necessary to sup- 
port economic growth. 

Our basic criterion in the selection of our 
infrastructure projects has been their con- 
tribution to economic growth; but our selec- 
tion has been realistic as well, We have also 
considered the financial resources available 
to the government and what we hope to ob- 
tain from new taxes, as well as the capabili- 
ties of the agencies to utilize capital funds. 
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In highways, we propose the concrete and 
asphalt paving of a total of 1,000 kilometers, 
the construction of 2,000 kilometers of de- 
velopmental and feeder roads and 9,900 lineal 
meters of permanent bridges. 

We have started the groundwork for the 
construction of the 3,000-kilometer Philip- 
pine-Japan Friendship Highway which run- 
ning from Laoag City in the north to Zam- 
boanga City in the south would link Luzon, 
the Visayas and Mindanao. This highway will 
serve two purposes: it will also contain emer- 
gency airstrips, to augment existing airports, 
to make possible aircraft landings along the 
whole stretch of this cross-country highway 
at regular intervals, 


NATIONWIDE TRANSPORT SURVEY 


We have also taken initial steps for the 
conduct of a nationwide transport survey 
which we hope to get off the ground this year. 
The purpose of the survey would be to pro- 
vide a comprehensive and coordinated trans- 
port program on the basis of the expected 
socio-economic development of the country 
and its various regions, suggesting measures 
to be taken in the field of planning and reg- 
ulating transport services, in the fleld of the 
responsibilities and organization of the pub- 
lic and semi-public entities involved and in 
identifying investments in the entire sector 
and priorities there. 

We propose the irrigation of an additional 
140,000 hectares to comprise our main irriga- 
tion program, In addition, we will continue 
the construction of communal and pump 
irrigation projects which will extend irriga- 
tion benefits to some 50,000 hectares more. 
We are pursuing the construction of the 
multi-million peso Upper Pampanga River 
Project which is designed primarily for irri- 
gating 81,000 hectares in and providing do- 
mestic water supply to Nueva Ecija. 

In airports and airways, we propose the 
concrete paving of runways and taxiways in 
20 airports. We will improve and modernize 
the air navigation facilities throughout the 
country urgently needed for the safety of 
life and property in air travel. We also ex- 
pect to complete runway resurfacing of the 
Manila International Airport by April this 
year. 

Various projects at the port of Manila will 
be completed and provision has also been 
made for the improvement of 31 other ports 
throughout the country. 

The most conspicuous of the communica- 
tions projects is the permanent earth station 
of the Philippines Satellite Communications 
Project to be completed in April of this year. 
An interim earth station for this project was 
completed in a record time of 45 days and 
made operational in April of last year. 

Other targets include 14,000 school units, 
9 flood control projects costing some P13.6 
million, low-cost housing, 40 waterworks 
projects, and various community projects. 

To achieve these targets, we will need 2580 
million this year. This however does not in- 
clude the whole cost of special projects like 
the Philippine-Japan Friendship Highway. 

LAND REFORM 

These facilities, by making it possible to 
increase production and income, will con- 
tribute indirectly to augmenting the liveli- 
hood and dignity of our people. But the goy- 
ernment must also continue to make a more 
direct contribution, In addition to the sery- 
ices we normally provide, such as education 
and health services, we propose to concen- 
trate on two programs, Land Reform and 
manpower development. 

In Land Reform, we shall concentrate our 
efforts on the second Land Reform district of 
Pampanga, to make the program more effec- 
tive, Also, two sources of funds were au- 
thorized last year for the Land Bank; we 
shall encourage this year the utilization of 
these sources, to make the operations of the 
Land Bank more effective. New funds will be 
drawn by the Bank from the issue of bonds 
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up to P10 million, which I authorized last 
year; and from the proceeds of the sale of 
16 government properties in Manila au- 
thorized by Republic Act 5169. The sale is ex- 
pected to realize up to P120 million, of which 
three-quarters is to go to Land Bank and the 
remainder to the Agricultural Credit Admin- 
istration, 

To complement our land reform efforts, we 
are opening up the 33,000 hectares Barira 
Farm in Parang, Cotabato for Army veterans, 
former dissidents and landless tenants. Later 
this year we shall also open 30,000 hectares 
in Tuao, Lanao del Norte. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


Unemployment continues to be a press- 
ing problem, with about 8 per cent of our 
labor force totally unemployed last year. We 
are considering several proposals to improve 
the skills of our idle manpower and thus 
make them productive members of society. 

Among these measures are: an in-plant 
skills training program responsive to cur- 
rent and projected needs of industry; train- 
ing for employment of out-of-school youth 
and unemployed adults through a network 
of practical training centers; and free voca- 
tional instruction at the secondary school 
level. These proposals shall be embodied in 
an omnibus manpower development and 
training bill which I shall shortly submit to 
Congress for consideration and enactment. 

We are laying the groundwork for a na- 
tional youth development program. Eventual- 
ly, it will redeem some three million of our 
out-of-school youth, teach them civics, physi- 
cal fitness, occupational and food produc- 
tion techniques. It involves the establish- 
ment of a national institute for youth lead- 
ership, pilot training centers, and the co- 
operation of the Manpower Development 
Council, the National Youth Coordinating 
Council, the Departments of Education, La- 
bor, National Defense, the PACD and the 
private sector. 

Finally, in the area of housing, we shall 
aim at the credit resources avail- 
able for low-cost housing as well as orient- 
ing lending practices towards the needs of 
low-cost homes, Likewise support shall be 
given government housing agencies to make 
them effective instruments for low-cost 
housing. 

Our Social Security System, for example, 
has finalized its plans for building 7,000 low- 
cost houses annually. This project is sched- 
uled to start this year. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Partly because of the growing needs of 
the people, partly because of their neglect 
in the past, the government is forced to spend 
this year and the next very large amounts 
for the provision of services essential for pub- 
lic welfare and facilities essential for eco- 
nomic development. To promise such things 
is popular; but we must not shirk the less 
attractive discussion of how they are to be 
financed. 

In the drafting of this program, every 
possible reduction has already been made. 
The proposals have been subjected to ruth- 
less scrutiny and pruning; only those that 
haye met the strictest criteria of economy, 
efficiency and necessity have been allowed to 
pass, and these often in severely reduced 
form. 


As evidence of this testing, I have laid 
down, in a proposal unprecedented in the 
history of Philippine budgeting, an absolute 
upper limit on the level of current expendi- 
tures. For this fiscal year, current expendi- 
tures from the general fund will not be al- 
lowed to exceed P2 billion. This limit will 
hold absolutely, in spite of the fact that the 
cost of providing the services that these ex- 
penditures represent has risen considerably. 

Every other centavo that the government 
can raise will go into our capital program. 
But this money must not only be spent 
wisely, it must also be raised wisely. 
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FOUR ALTERNATIVES 
There remain four alternatives open to us, 
and we have already utilized as much as is 
possible or prudent those alternatives that 
are open to purely executive action. First, 
we can borrow from abroad. We have already 
secured extensive foreign financing for capi- 
tal projects; what keeps us from borrowing 
more is that we cannot raise the necessary 
local counterpart funds. Second, we can bor- 
row domestically; and we have in fact pro- 
sizeable bond issues for both this 
year and the next. But fiscal prudence sets 
a limit to this sort of financing, to which we 
are already disturbingly close. The two re- 
maining alternatives must also be used. 


APPROACH TO PROBLEM OF REVENUES 


We propose a two-pronged attack on the 
problem of raising government revenues. The 
first line of attack is to continue as we have 
done, and I think done conspicuously well, 
to improve the efficiency of collecting exist- 
ing taxes. But this has not proven sufficient; 
many important programs have had to be 
curtailed for lack of funds. All that is hu- 
manly possible to increase the efficiency of 
the tax collecting agencies have been done 
and will be done. But this is not enough. A 
second line of attack is therefore necessary, 
has been necessary, for many years, and is 
especially urgent at this time precisely be- 
cause it has been so long delayed. This is the 
passage of several new revenue measures, 
most of them long since proposed, others 
more recent, all badly needed. This has been 
the recommendation of recognized author- 
ities on fiscal and monetary matters includ- 
ing former Central Bank Governors Miguel 
Cuaderno and Andres Castillo and present 
Governor Alfonso Calalang. Likewise this 
has been the recommendation of the IMF 
and the World Bank, The alternative to their 
non-passage would be continued pressures 
on our international reserves which would 
compel us to further restrict credit and/or 
cut back on our development program. Fall- 
ure to pass them could lead to unmanage- 
able price increases for which you and I 
must bear the responsibility. While a mod- 
erate increase in prices is admittedly com- 
patible with and concomitant with economic 
growth, a runaway inflation, which we seek 
to avert with new taxes, would certainly not 
be conducive to growth and disruptive of it. 
How badly we need new taxes can be seen 
from the following example. We wish to raise 
P580 million for our capital program this 
fiscal year. Foreign financing has already 
been netted out of this figure. Existing taxes, 
even allowing for continuation of the in- 
crease in efficiency of collection, after de- 
ducting current expenditures, and pro- 
grammed bond issues will lead us some P250 
million short of this goal. A rather large 
amount remains, opposite the hopeful nota- 
tion, “To be financed from other sources.” 


TAX REFORM 


This enormous disparity between govern- 
ment needs and government means has ex- 
isted too long; and the makeshifts and com- 
promises that have been employed to bridge 
the gap have at last become insupportable. 
The reform of our tax system is long over- 
due. We ask that it be undertaken immedi- 
ately. 

The justifications are compelling. We can 
certainly afford more taxes: the proportion of 
national income our government disposes of 
is about half the comparable percentage for 
Malaysia and about 50 per cent less than 
that of Thailand, neither of which countries 
is conspicuously richer than we are. Purther- 
more, our present tax structure was essen- 
tially created before 1939, when our needs 
were much simpler, and when we had a colo- 
nial father to run to in case of need. 


MEASURES PROPOSED 


Most of the measures we propose are to 
increase tax revenues. But there is a second 
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purpose for tax reform, besides increasing 
government revenue. We wish as well to dis- 
tribute income more equitably, and to re- 
duce the consumption of luxuries, especially 
those that are imported. The measures we 
recommend are thus of several kinds. 

Some of these rationalize the existing tax 
structure. These comprise the measures to 
promote a more equitable distribution of in- 
come tax collection between the national and 
local governments; to amend certain sections 
of the Tariff and Customs Code of the Philip- 
pines; and to revise the rates on the individ- 
ual income tax, some rates downward and 
other rates upward. 

Other measures increase particular taxes, 
in the interests both of raising national sav- 
ings and government revenues, and of dis- 
couraging conspicuous consumption, which 
is particularly harmful in this period of 
threatening unrest. These measures include 
increase in amusement taxes, and in spe- 
cific taxes on -certain distilled spirits and 
fermented liquors; requiring the payment 
of certain charges for foreign travel and for 
the registration of motor vehicles; increasing 
the rates of corporate income tax; and in- 
creasing the specific tax on oils and other 
fuels. 

TEMPORARY SURTAX 


Our final revenue proposal imposes a tem- 
porary surtax for economic development pur- 
poses. The main aim of this surtax is to en- 
able us to carry on several essential capital 
programs, which have long been necessary, 
are more essential now than ever before, and 
have been suspended for lack of funds. The 
collections from this surtax are to be allocat- 
ed to a special economic development fund, 
which is to be used solely for capital proj- 
ects. The surtax is to be charged on certain 
taxes; but it is to be strictly temporary. It 
will cease when the backlog of capital proj- 
ects has been erased, and will not in any 
case be imposed for more than four years. 

By all these means, we hope to raise by 
prudent methods about P1 billion for capital 
projects over the next four years. Our past 
performance guarantees that the funds will 
be spent wisely; and if these measures are 
passed, especially the last, there will be an 
additional guarantee, in that we shall be 
spreading more widely the national stake 
in economic development, and hence the 
national determination that economic devel- 
opment does take place. ; 


DIRECTING PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


At the same time we must make sure that 
private entrepreneurs channel their energies 
and their funds in the ways that best pro- 
mote economic development. We remain com- 
mitted to free enterprise; controls are a cum- 
bersome and an inefficient tool. Our method 
is simply to make certain industry lines at- 
tractive to private business as well as essen- 
tial to development. In the encouragement of 
priority lines industries, the Board of In- 
vestments and the Presidential Economic 
Staff will take a leading part. 

We are also determined that this develop- 
ment should be primarily in the hands of, 
and to the benefit of Filipino nationals. But 
this places on us the obligation of making 
clear precisely what the conditions are that 
we impose on foreign investment. This we 
have already done in general principle, with 
the passage of the Investment Incentives 
Act. But there are a few particular uncer- 
tainties that must be cleared up immediately. 

OTHER MEASURES 


For the guidance of private investment, 
domestic as well as foreign, we are therefore 
considering two measures among others. The 
first of these is the re-classification of land 
used by factories as non-agricultural. This 
is a classification that conforms more closely 
than the present one to the facts. It has the 
further advantage of acting as an incentive 
to the promotion and continuance of pro- 
ductive investment. 
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A second uncertainty concerns the defini- 
tion of the term national treatment with 
respect to foreign investment, especially in 
the fields of manufacturing, commerce and 
finance. This should be cleared up by con- 
gressional action. 

Finally, the mining law should be revised 
to encourage exploration for domestic 
sources of petroleum. The present law classi- 
fies the processing of petroleum from do- 
mestic sources as a public utility, and is 
hence severely restrictive to foreigners; but 
it does not so restrict the processing of 
petroleum from foreign sources. Thus our 
petroleum industry remains heavily import 
dependent. Domestic entrepreneurs have the 
incentive to prospect for oil here, but not 
the resources. Foreign companies have the re- 
sources and knowledge, but not the incen- 
tive. 

It is difficult to justify this policy, especial- 
ly in the present circumstances. The dis- 
covery here of oil in commercial quantities 
would be a tremendous asset, not only to our 
international reserves but also to our na- 
tional security. We should no longer deny 
ourselves this possible good fortune. 


GUIDELINES 


In all these matters, we will adopt a broad 
approach, marked by four related guidelines. 
They are: 

First, the encouragement of forward inte- 
gration in our mining operations toward the 
processing of ores for local use or for ex- 
port as higher priced products, as well as 
the backward integration of manufacturing 
to develop domestic sources of material re- 
quirements which are still being imported. 

Second, the promotion of industries which 
utilize indigenous raw materials and which 
will service foreign markets aside from meet- 
ing the demands of the domestic market. 

Third, the expansion of import substitut- 
ing ventures geared to local raw materials 
and whose products are competitive with 
imports in quality and cost. And 

Fourth, the stimulation of industries 
which provide material requirements to our 
agricultural sector and which support the 
capacity of the domestic market to absorb 
our agricultural products. 

BANKING AND MANUFACTURING SECTORS 

We will also encourage cooperation be- 
tween our banking system on the one hand, 
and our manufacturers on the other, toward 
the production of capital equipment for our 
industries and possibly for export. It is an 
established fact that our engineering indus- 
tries are capable of turning out equipment, 
components and other durable consumer 
goods at lesser cost than their counterparts in 
other countries. What is needed in this re- 
spect is a financing arrangement between our 
public and private financing agencies and 
our manufacturers, which will render finan- 
cially feasible the undertaking of significant 
capital goods production. 

A REALISTIC TAX PROGRAM 

Since its enactment in 1939, the National 
Internal Revenue Code, which is the basis 
of our existing tax system, has remained 
basically the same. About 72 per cent of tax 
revenues are from indirect taxes; the remain- 
ing 28 per cent come from direct taxes. This 
must now be revised. 

A realistic tax program, one attuned to the 
development requirements as well as the 
structure of our society, is now imperative. 
We must produce a system which would not 
only increase tax revenues for financing in- 
tensified government action in economic de- 
velopment but also distribute the tax bur- 
den fairly and justly. The rich, rather than 
the poor, should bear the greater weight of 
the tax responsibility. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


It is important that the funds we seek to 
generate shall be utilized with extreme pru- 
dence. I shall therefore define as clearly as 
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possible the major areas in which we must 
sustain or accelerate our development efforts, 
and mark out the funds that shall be 
utilized to finance them exclusively. 
I propose tax measures for the following 
special funds, and their corresponding uses: 
1. A special land reform fund, consisting 


-of 50 per cent of the proceeds from the spe- 


cific taxes on distilled spirits, wines and fer- 
mented liquors, and to be administered by 
the National Land Reform Council. 

This fund shall be used exclusively to has- 
ten the implementation of the land reform 
program of the government as embodied in 
the Land Reform Code. Among others, the 
fund will be utilized for the (a) acquisition 
and expropriation of private landed estates; 
(b) survey and subdivision of lands into 
capability survey; and (c) provision of in- 
frastructure needs of land reform areas. 

2. A special school fund, consisting of all 
proceeds from: (a) a P3.00 levy on all in- 
dividuals and P50.00 levy on all corporations 
required to file income tax returns; and (b) 
P1.00 for every P3,000 worth of real property 
and/or salaries, gross receipts and earnings, 
on all individuals and corporations required 
to file income tax returns or pay the real 
property tax. 

This fund shall be used exclusively to 
finance the preparation, printing and pur- 
chase of ordinary teaching aids, such as 
blackboards, chalks, erasers and visual para- 
phernalia. ° 

3. A special manpower development fund, 
to consist of the proceeds from the imposi- 
tion of a tax of 10 per cent and 5 per cent on 
the f.o.b. value of exports of logs and mo- 
lasses, respectively. 

This special fund shall be used exclusively 
to finance manpower training and develop- 
ment of technical skills in the labor force. 

4. A special fund for free hospitalization 
and free medicine, to consist of 40 per cent 
of the tariff or taxes collected on imported 
blending leaf tobacco and of specific taxes 
collected on locally manufactured Virginia- 
type cigarettes, less 4 percent thereof but in 
no case less than P3 million annually for 
use by the BIR in specific tax enforcement 
and collection. 

This fund shall be utilized exclusively to 
finance a comprehensive hospital and medical 
care program for the efficient operation and 
maintenance of government hospitals, pueri- 
culture centers, and rural health units and 
distribution of free medicine to indigents. 

5. A special science and technology research 
and development fund, to consist of the pro- 
ceeds from the imposition of an additional 
2 per cent miller’s tax and a new travel tax of 
P500 per foreign trip, under certain condi- 
tions. 

This fund shall be used only for scientific 
research on a sustained basis. 

6. A community development and social 
welfare fund, to consist of (a) increased col- 
lections resulting from the cutting down of 
the number of firms that can qualify for ex- 
emption under the Cottage Industries Law 
(RA 3470), through a reduction of the max- 
imum capitalization requirement, and (b) 
proceeds from taxes to be collected from firms 
whose exemptions are proposed to be deleted 
from the Basic Industries Law (RA 3127). 

This fund shall be utilized exclusively to 
intensify government efforts at improving liv- 
ing standards among the people at the grass- 
roots level and to provide resources for aid- 
ing the needy and victims of natural calam- 
itles. 

7. A special infrastructure and development 
fund, to consist of the proceeds from the 
imposition of a 15 per cent surtax on the 
following taxes: 

(a) Personal and corporate income taxes 

(b) Transfer taxes 

(c) Real property tax 

(d) Fixed tax on business and occupation 

(e) Specific tax on alcoholic beverages 

(f) Sales tax on luxury goods 
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(g) Percentage tax on luxury goods 

(h) Amusement taxes 

(1) Ordinary import duties 

This fund shall be used exclusively to fi- 
mance development projects in order to 
broaden the base of economic development. 

8. A special low-cost housing fund, consist- 
ing of the proceeds from a tax of two per cent 
on the assessed value of idle lands, in addi- 
tion to the regular real property tax payable 
thereon, the improvements on these idle 
lands being exempted from the regular prop- 
erty tax for a period of five years. 

This fund shall be exclusively for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of low- 
cost tenement buildings or units for laborers 
and squatters in order to improve their 
standards of living. 

9. A special agricultural development fund, 
to consist of the proceeds from the imposi- 
tion of a tax on all acquisitions by a Philip- 
pine citizen residing in the Philippines, resi- 
dents of the Philippines who have stayed in 
the Philippines for not less than one year, 
and corporations incorporated, organized, and 
existing under Philippine laws of (a) foreign 
stocks, (b) foreign debt obligations, and (C) 
land and improvement thereon which are 
situated outside the Philippines. 

This fund shall be utilized exclusively for 
intensifying the development of agricultural 
pursuits, including the importation of cattle 
for breeding purposes for distribution to the 
barrios. 


EXTERNAL TRADE AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


I have saved until the end, to emphasize 
their over-riding importance, the measures to 
alleviate the most critical of the problems 
that still confront us. This is the shortage 
of foreign exchange. Our development pro- 
gram requires, as well heavy investment, large 
imports of capital goods and some raw mate- 
rials; and recent world developments indi- 
cate that we may shortly have either to give 
up some of our protected markets or share 
them with other developing countries. Fur- 
thermore, the improvement of our export 
earnings requires that we first improve our 
relations with other countries; so that exter- 
nal trade becomes a question of international 

as well as of national development. 
The world at large, as well as our national 
entrepreneurs, will judge us by the efficiency 
with which we act on these measures, 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The most urgent of these is the impend- 
ing negotiation of our economic relations 
with the United States. A preparatory dis- 
cussion has been held in Baguio in which 
we succeeded in making our wishes known 
and, even at that early stage, securing agree- 
ment on two important matters. The first of 
these is the American acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of Algiers; that non- 
reciprocal preferences should be granted to 
developing nations, and their guarantee that 
important Philippine export will be assured 
of continued entry into the United States. 
In the event of general preferences being 
granted, Philippine exports are also assured 
of additional special preferences, at least 
until 1974, The second is their agreement that 
problems arising out of the termination of 
the Laurel-Langley Agreement will be re- 
solved through the Philippine judicial 
process. 

But that conference was only a pre- 
liminary exchange of views. The actual 
negotiations could take place in a few 
months: and for this, preparations must be 
undertaken immediately. Furthermore, the 
outcome of the negotiations will be a new 
treaty of economic relations between the 
Philippines and the United States, to re- 
place the Laurel-Langley Agreement, Con- 
gress, as well as the Office of the President, 
is therefore involved, and Congress most 
directly, for it will have the final respon- 
sibility for the result. 

Committees should therefore immediately 
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be set up in Congress to discuss these ques- 
tions. Our entire economic relationship 
with the United States should be reviewed. 
We must attempt to gauge the national 
feeling as to what concessions we are will- 
ing to grant the Americans, and what we 
wish to accept from them in return. We 
must send to the United States a well pre- 
pared negotiating panel, with Congress and 
private business well represented. 

Our economic relations with other coun- 
tries as well need to be tidied up. There 
are treaties already negotiated and awaiting 
approval with the United States on tax 
relations, and with Japan, Germany and 
Sweden. Action should be taken on these 
as soon as possible, and in accordance with 
the will of Congress. 

As a last measure in the field of interna- 
tional economic relations, we must increase 
our international bargaining power. Alone, 
we are economically weak against the in- 
dustrial giants of the world; in union with 
similar countries in the Southeast Asian 
region, we can carry a little more weight. 
Our relations with these countries will be 
examined; we are particularly interested in 
the idea of a regional payments union. 


INCENTIVES FOR EXPORTERS 


On the domestic front, our own exporters 
are in need of more incentives. They must 
be encouraged to export more, and different 
things, to different markets. In this way, we 
protect ourselves from the uncertainty of 
being tied to a few buyers of a few products. 
In addition to the encouragement provided 
by the Investment Incentives Act, we should 
therefore like to see a special incentives act 
for exporters, in which additional tax ex- 
emptions are granted in proportion to the 
degree of domestic processing. A particularly 
attractive measure is the creation of an ex- 
port processing zone. All activities within this 
zone would be tax-exempt; but taxes and 
duties would be levied if goods manufac- 
tured therein were to enter the domestic 
market. 

Other measures are needed as well, to 
increase productivity and efficlency in our 
traditional export industries, especially 
sugar, coconut products and mineral pro- 
duction. And we must continue to attempt 
the restriction of non-essential imports. The 
measures currently in force have achieved 
some success; and there is hope that more 
restrictive measures will not be necessary. 

By these and similar measures, of which 
I shall submit full particulars as the session 

our balance of payments may be 
improved to the extent and measure neces- 
sary. 

CONCLUSION: APPEAL FOR MORATORIUM ON 

POLITICS 

Politics is the art of decision through the 
will of the majority. 

Supposedly, both the majority and mi- 
nority parties are mere instruments of the 
people for the enforcement of their will. 

The issue of performance as well as criti- 
cism has been submitted to the sovereign 
people. 

The popular mandate in the last elections 
was clear: it was a mandate for the vigorous 
pursuit of a policy of performance—directed 
to the improvement of the lives of the people, 
but especially in terms of their basic needs— 
food, clothing, shelter and education. 

This was not only a mandate for perform- 
ance, but a verdict against excessive politics. 
On this point there could be no mistaking 
the popular will and temper. 

The election of 1967 has just occupied our 
nation. Now the signs indicate excessive 
political activity for 1969. 

I ask you to unite with us now in a con- 
certed effort to promote our development ef- 
forts because this year should afford us a 
respite from politics and partisanship. This 
is our last year for constructive legislation. 
The 1969 elections certainly should not be 
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allowed to engage our thoughts and energies 
now and therefore defiect us from the more 
urgent tasks demanded by the welfare of our 
people. 

Those who persist in politicking at so late 
or so early an hour deserve the reproach and 
censure of the whole nation. 

This is one of the tragedies of our democ- 
racy. But under my administration all par- 
ties have agreed by law to limit the period 
of political activity to three months for the 


local level and five months for the national 


level. This decision we all welcome as a 
guaranty against either majority or minority 
party members being guided by narrow self- 
ish interest, their eyes dimmed by the pros- 
pect of the next election no matter how 
distant it may be, to the prejudice of the 
entire nation. 

The need of the hour are men whose per- 
ceptions are clear. We must break from the 
crippling habits of the past. Let us cultivate 
only those ways and customs that will make 
us an effective and progressive people. 

I appeal to all, whatever be your party or 
whether party man or not, to discard politics, 
at least this year. There will be enough time 
for the cruel, pitiless, exhausting, time con- 
suming and often sterile and pointless pur- 
suit of politics in 1969. 

History may not record what we say. But 
it will record what we do. Let us now discard 
the pernicious habits of the past. 

I hope and pray that the high-minded 
and noble responsiblity of lawmaking will 
prevail over partisanship and personal ambi- 
tion. 

To change their lives men must first 
change themselves. The challenge of nation- 
building is first of all a call to character- 
building. 

It is the business of a free people to develop 
habits proper to freedom—to be purposeful, 
active, energetic and strong. We must at the 
very least, continue the pace that has been 
set in the past two years, the pace and tempo 
that mark a nation of achievers. 

Thus may our people achieve their own 
development and write their own story of 
nation-building. 

From a race, despondent, weak, vacillating, 
resigned and helpless—groping for salvation 
to a nation confident, bold and resolute, 
seeking not survival alone but progress. 

From a nation of the ningas-cogon to a 
nation of achievers. 

Let this be our epic of nation-building. 


PERPETUATION OF THE HAWAIIAN 
HOMES COMMISSION PROGRAM 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act became 
Federal law in 1920. Its purpose was to 
provide land and funds for settling na- 
tive Hawaiians on homesteads in Ha- 
waii. Since its inception, this program 
has helped many native Hawaiian fam- 
ilies obtain house lots and farms on 
which to live and earn a livelihood. 

At the time the constitution of the 
State of Hawaii was being drafted, the 
sentiment to perpetuate the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission program was so 
strong and overwhelming that the con- 
vention delegates adopted the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act as a law of the 
State of Hawaii. This is recited in section 
1, article XI, of the State constitution. 
To further emphasize this determination, 
section 2 of article XI pledges the people 
of Hawaii to a compact with the United 
States: 

The State and its people do hereby accept, 
as a compact with the United States or as 
conditions or trust provisions imposed by the 
United States, relating to the management 
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and disposition of the Hawaiian home lands 
the requirement that Section 1 hereof be 
included in this constitution, in whole or in 
part, it being intended that the Act or Acts 
of the Congress pertaining thereto shall be 
definitive of the extent and nature of such 
compact, conditions or trust provisions, as 
the case may be. The State and its people do 
further agree and declare that the spirit of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act looking 
to the continuance of the Hawaiian homes 
projects for the further rehabilitation of the 
Hawaiian race shall be faithfully carried out. 


Without these provisions in the consti- 
tution of the State of Hawaii it is doubt- 
ful that the constitution would have 
been ratified by the people of Hawaii. 

Subsequently, the same compact con- 
tained in article XI of the constitution 
of the State of Hawaii was written by the 
Congress into the Hawaii Statehood Act 
as section 4. This section vested control 
and administrative responsibility for the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission in the 
State of Hawaii. However, to insure that 
the State of Hawaii complied with the 
provisions of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, the Congress wrote into sec- 
tion 5(f) of the Statehood Act a provision 
reserving to the U.S. Government the 
right to sue the State should there be a 
breach of trust by the State of Hawaii in 
the use of Hawaiian Homes Commission 
lands and funds, 

Retention of this right was necessary 
to insure that the almost 186,000 acres 
of Hawaiian homestead lands would be 
administered for the benefit of the native 
Hawaiians as required under the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act of 1920. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
S. 1832 and H.R. 11133, respectively, to 
remove the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce the trust provisions re- 
garding Hawaiian Homes Commission 
lands. This legislation has caused much 
concern among our native Hawaiian peo- 
ple. There is great fear that if the Fed- 
eral Government’s right to enforce these 
trust provisions is removed the assets of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission may be 
subverted to the detriment of the home- 
stead program. 

I had the privilege of serving as vice 
president of the constitutional conven- 
tion of the Territory of Hawaii which 
wrote the constitution of the State of 
Hawaii. 

I am proud to have taken an active 
part in having the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act of 1920 adopted as a law 
of the State of Hawaii through the State 
constitution and to have it incorporated 
as a compact with the Federal Govern- 
ment, The Hawaiian Homes Commission 
effort has served Hawaii well. Although 
problems of administration may arise 
from time to time, I believe the home- 
stead program has helped tremendously 
in placing native Hawaiians on house lots 
and farms throughout the State, which 
they would not have received without this 
help. 

I believe the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to insure that this pro- 
gram is perpetuated and administered 
in a proper manner. I am emphatically 
opposed to any changes in the law 
which would weaken or threaten the 
assets or existence of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission program. I also am 
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opposed to repealing the right of the 
Federal Government to enforce the trust 
provisions of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, which right is contained in 
section 5(f) of the Hawaii Statehood Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
and a resolution I received from the 
Nanakuli Hawaiian Homesteaders Asso- 
ciation, Inc., objecting to H.R. 11133 and 
S. 1832, be printed in the Record. The 
resolution was approved by 99.89 percent 
of the homesteaders on Hawaiian Homes 
Commission land in Nanakuli, Oahu, 
Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NANAKULI HAWAIIAN HOMESTEADERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Nanakuli, Hawaii, March 8, 1968. 
Hon. Ham L. FONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fonc: On behalf of the “Nana- 
kuli Hawaiian Homesteaders Association 
Inc.”, representing 99.89% of the Homestead- 
ers on Hawaiian Homestead Commission Land 
in Nanakuli, Oahu, Hawaii, I, Marie Olsen do 
strongly urge and forthrightly recommend 
that you, Mr. Hiram L, Fong, our duly elected 
Representative express and convey the feel- 
ing and wishes of the “Nanakuli Hawaiian 
Homesteaders Association Inc.”, on SB 1832 
by announcing on the floor of Congress and 
thus entering into the Congressional Record, 
the Resolution of March 4, 1968, as adopted 
by the “Hawaiian Homesteaders Association 
Inc.” A copy of said Resolution enclosed 
herein to accompany this communication, 

On behalf of the “Nanakuli Hawaiian 
Homesteaders Association Inc.”, I, Marie Ol- 
sen do also strongly urge and forthrightly 
recommend that the open letter to Congress 
and accompanying petitions, enclosed and 
accompanying this communication, be an- 
nounced with forenamed “Nanakuli Hawaiian 
Homesteaders Association Inc.” “Resolution”, 
be announced on the floor of Congress and 
thus be entered into the Congressional Rec- 
ord, and I hereby request that all fore- 
named entries be made immediately prior to 
any vote on SB 1832 by our representatives to 
Congress. 

Your compliance with our request will be 
greatly appreciated and the progress of SB 
1832 closely scrutinized. 

Sincerely, 
Marre OLSEN, 
President. 
MARCH 5, 1968. 

HONORABLE Sirs: We, the Hawaiian citizens 
presently residing om homestead land at 
Nanakuli, Hawaii, do respectfully request 
your support against H.R. 11133. The bill at 
present is in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. A hearing was held by the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on February 19, 1968. Congressman Walter 
Baring of Nevada, by request, introduced the 
bill on June 26, 1967. 

The Hawaian Homes Commission Act of 
1920, which was originally the Organic Act 
of 1895 and during the time of the great 
“Mehele” (land gift from our beloved Prince 
Jonah Kuhio to the Hawaiian people), made 
definite provisions for homestead lands, and 
such lands to be held in trust and leased only 
to people of Hawaiian ancestry. When Hawaii 
became a state, this trust was then placed 
in the hands of Congress. 

With the inception of Model Cities Pro- 
grams, according to Executive Order 11063, 
in order for the program to qualify for federal 
monies, our homestead lands must be broken 
apart. For Executive order 11063 denies fed- 
eral monies for any urban renewal recipient 
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found in violation of the Chief Executive's 

discrimination opinion on race, color, creed, 

and national origin. 

We, the citizens of the Nanakuli Hawaiian 
Homestead lands, do not wish or desire to 
participate in the Model Cities p. and 
must take an opposing position to H.R. 11133, 
which would enable the Model Cities program 
to become a reality on our Homestead lands. 
We wish to see the present status of our 
homestead lands kept intact. 

Because our state does not provide for 
initiative or petition referendum in our state 
constitution, we respectfully submit the en- 
closed petitions under the First Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, that 
is, the right to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances. Be it known, also, that 
said enclosed petitions were signed by 99.89% 
of the adult population of the Nanakuli Ha- 
wallan Homestead. 

Once again, we respectfully ask for your 
support in opposition to H.R. 11133, and 
do humbly pray that you will make others 
aware of our plight. 

Mahalo Nui Loa. 

Sincerely, 
THe NANAKULI HAWAUAN HOMESTEADERS 
Association, Inc. 

RESOLUTION OF NANAKULI HAWAIIAN HOME- 
STEADERS ASSOCIATION, INC., NANAKULI, 
OAHU, HAWAI, MARCH 4, 1968 
Resolved: That the Nanakuli Hawaiian 

Homesteader’s Association, Incorporated, by 

the membership, opposes the proposal to re- 

move Federal power to intercede in the ad- 
ministration of State lands granted by the 

Hawaiian Statehood Act of 1959. 

Be it further resolved that the proposal, 
known as H.R. 11133, would needlessly re- 
move an essential check to the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of State power. Moreover, it is not clear 
how this legislation could benefit any party, 
for if the State does not act in a manner 
violative of the public trust described in the 
Statehood Act, the continued existence of 
the Federal power to intervene will never 
come into operation; however, only if the 
State violates the public trust can the Fed- 
eral power operate. It would seem that the 
proposal to remove this guarantee serves no 
legitimate purpose. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of all mem- 
bers in attendance at the Association meeting 
of February 23, 1968. 

Mrs. MARIE OLSEN, 

President. 
Mr. WILLIAM C. ACHI, 

Vice President. 

Mrs. BETTY ANN KAAHAAINA, 

Secretary. 

PETITION TO THE HONORABLE HIRAM FONG, 
U.S. SENATE 

STATE OF HAWAII, 

City and County of Honolulu, 

The People of Nanakuli Homestead, ss: 
GREETINGS: We, homesteaders and citizens 

of the Nanakuli Homestead, of the city and 

county of Honolulu, whose names are sub- 
scribed hereinunder, being aggrieved at the 
manner in which certain officials and quasi- 

Officials of the City Demonstration Agency 

as proposed on April 24, 1967, to the Federal 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 

opment under the provisions of Public Law 

89-754, have blustered their authority, exag- 

gerated and distorted matters of fact and 

of law, and ignored the desires of the people 
at numerous public meetings, do hereby peti- 
tion for relief, to wit: 

1. The Homestead land is protected and 
retained by The Hawaiian Homestead Com- 
mission Act of 1920 as amended. 

2. We are opposed in principle and par- 
ticular to the entire Model Cities Planning 
Grant Application, dated April 24, 1967, and 
demand rejection or withdrawal of the Ap- 
plication. 
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3. We further demand that the Applica- 
tion submitted, if not rejected or withdrawn, 
be rewritten to omit the Nanakuli Homestead 
area entirely. 

In witness whereof, we have solemnly sub- 
scribed to this position. 


NEW YORK TIMES CHARGES CAPI- 
TOL HILL ARCHITECTS CHOSEN 
ON BASIS OF WHO, NOT WHAT, 
THEY KNOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday the New York Times reported 
that eight out of nine contracts for con- 
struction on Capitol Hill have gone to 
the members of the partnership of De- 
Witt, Poor & Shelton. Although the con- 
tracts were awarded to the seven archi- 
tects involved in some instances before 
they became business partners the fact 
remains that, in the words of Philip 
Hutchinson, Jr., director of Government 
affairs for the American Institute of 
Architects: 

There has been a monopoly created on 
Capitol Hill. 


When a man of Mr. Hutchinson’s rep- 
utation levels this sort of a charge it 
deserves to be carefully explored. This is 
all the more true when it is revealed that 
Mario Campioli, Assistant Architect of 
the Capitol, and one of the men respon- 
sible for advising Congress on new build- 
ing here on the Hill, worked for two of 
the seven DeWitt, Poor & Shelton part- 
8 before resigning to take his present 

ob. 
As a member of the Legislative Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, which appropriates funds for 
Capitol construction, I intend to care- 
fully explore the charge that it is who, 
not what, an architect knows that gets 
him a contract to redesign this reposi- 
tory of our Nation's heritage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
be inserted in the Record at this point: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARCHITECTS SEE CAPITOL JOB FAVORITISM 

WASHINGTON, March 17.—Eight of nine ma- 
jor design contracts awarded by Congress 
during a Capitol Hill building boom that be- 
gan in 1955 have gone to seven architects— 
eventual business partners—whose fees to 
date total $5,197,737. 

There is nothing illegal or unethical about 
Congress’ hiring and r the same 
group of architects, But architects who have 
been shut out are sharply critical of Con- 
gress for giving one project after another to 
— of the firm of DeWitt, Poor & Shel- 

n. 

“There has been a monopoly created on 
Capitol Hill,” said Philip Hutchinson Jr., di- 
rector of Government affairs for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, which claims 
22,000 members among 30,000 licensed archi- 
tects in the United States. 

“The system up there is designed to play 
favorites,” Mr. Hutchinson said. 

Mario Campioli, assistant architect of the 
Capitol, who is one of the men responsible 
for advising Congress on Capitol Hill con- 
struction, testified before a special House 
subcommittee in 1966 that the same archi- 
tects were used regularly because there were 
very few others trained in the architecture 
traditional on the hill. 

Mr. Campioli—who worked for two of the 
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seven DeWitt, Poor & Shelton partners be- 
fore resigning to become assistant architect 
of the Capitol—testified: 

“There are very few who do the old work. 
The architects we have do both classical 
and contemporary.” 

That's hogwash,” Mr. Hutchinson said. 
“To imply that these are the only architects 
in the country trained in classical work is 
pure hogwash.” 

The seven architects are Roscoe DeWitt 
and Fred Hardison of Dallas, Alfred Easton 
Poor and Albert Swanke of New York City 
and Jesse M. Shelton, the late Alan G. Stan- 
ford and A. P. Almond of Atlanta. 

They went into partnership under the 
name of DeWitt, Poor & Shelton after being 
collectively awarded a contract for extension 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. DeWitt defended his firm’s record in 
Capitol Hill construction. 

“We did a good job,” he said in an inter- 
view. “In many instances you hear about a 
job and you try to get it and somebody says, 
Well, so-and-so has been doing our work for 
years and we don’t see any reason to change 
now.’ ” 

“We had just finished the east front of 
the Capitol when the Library of Congress job 
came up and everybody was very pleased... 
so we were given an opportunity to do the 
library.” 

There is no competitive financial bidding 
for architectural contracts, on Capitol Hill 
or elsewhere. Architects traditionally do not 
quote price. Instead they submit brochures 
of their work, and a selection is made on 
that basis. 

Selection of architects for Capitol Hill jobs 
over the last 13 years has been done by six 
different committees of the House, the Sen- 
ate, or both. 

When Congress set up the National Capital 
Planning Commission in 1952 to oversee the 
orderly development of Washington, includ- 
ing its architecture, Capitol Hill was exempt- 
ed from the commission’s jurisdiction, leav- 
ing control of the hill’s 131 acres in the hands 
of the Congress. 

The chief adviser to Congress in its selec- 
tion of architects is Architect of the Capitol 
J. George Stewart, a landscape architect by 
profession. 

Neither Mr. Stewart, nor his assistant, Mr. 
Campioli, could be reached to discuss the 
selection process despite five requests for 
interviews. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, this 
morning, I attended a breakfast spon- 
sored jointly by Great Plains Wheat, 
Western Wheat Associates, and the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers Association, at 
which various speakers presented views 
on farm legislation and agriculture in 
general. 

Mr. Merle Gifford, of Gardner, N. Dak., 
president of Great Plains Wheat, re- 
ported on market development through- 
out the world and increased sales of 
wheat. The long-range solution to the 
farm problem lies in our ability to secure 
new markets, a subject which is embodied 
in Mr. Gifford’s report. It is a message, I 
am sure, that Senators would wish to 
read 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Gif- 
ford's address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ADDRESS BY MERLE GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GREAT 

PLAINS WHEAT 

The United States is a commercial coun- 

try. We are constantly thinking in terms of 
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money—How much does this cost? Is this 
item worth what they're asking? We answer 
these questions either yes or no, depending 
upon whether we buy or do not buy. 

But there are also many other things on 
which we are asked to place a value—Things 
which we cannot touch or see, things we only 
feel within us. One of these is market devel- 
opment. Specifically today we are referring to 
wheat market development—a priceless plus 
for both the country and the producers. 

Wheat market development, as carried on 
by both Western Wheat Associates and Great 
Plains Wheat, is the only agricultural pro- 
gram financed entirely by producers, And it 
is truly a worldwide operation. 

For wherever there exists a market capable 
of expansion, or the potential of a new mar- 
ket, the two organizations are there. In many 
cases, these organizations are the advance 
eyes and ears of the wheat industry. 

We do not call upon our trade contacts 
with an order book in our pocket. We are 
only interested in creating a climate in which 
the importer will look more favorably upon 
the value of U.S. wheat to his business. 

To achieve this goal, for instance, Great 
Plains Wheat has regional offices in Rotter- 
dam, the Netherlands; Caracas, Venezuela 
and a country office in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
The organization is financed by the wheat 
commissions or similar organization in the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota. In addition, 
the Nebraska Association of Wheat Growers, 
affiliated with the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, contracts with GPW to fur- 
ther the work in the vast potential market 
of Brazil. 

Western Wheat, on the other hand, is sup- 
ported by the producers in Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. Regional offices are main- 
tained in Tokyo, Japan; Taipei, Taiwan; 
Manila, The Philippines, and New Delhi, In- 
dia under the name of Wheat Associates, 
U.S.A. 

In addition to the support from the Paciuc 
Northwest, Great Plains Wheat contributes to 
the Asian program and the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission also contracts with WWA for 
certain 5 

Both organizations also contract for for- 
eign currencies accrued under P.L. 480 from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Market Development programs vary but 
usually fall into three categories—market 
information, technical assistance and con- 
sumer promotions. Market information takes 
the form of supplying the foreign trade with 
current information on quality, availability, 
price and credit, mainly through contacts by 
GPW staff. 

Technical assistance is the services of a 
bakery technician, cereal chemist or estab- 
lishing a baking school. Consumer promo- 
tions are programs of market development 
in cooperation with local trade associations 
to place bread, pasta, cake or other wheat 
product directly before the public. 

Market development programs have played 
a tremendous part in the increased exports 
from the United States. For instance, during 
the marketing year before large-scale market 
development programs began, wheat and 
flour exports totaled only 401.7 million 
bushels, 

Exports increased in seven short years to 
869 million bushels for the 1965-66 market- 
ing year, the current record. Although total 
exports this last marketing year fell off 
slightly, the United States set a new record 
of 416.3 million bushels for commercial ex- 
ports. 

Market development has been responsible 
to a large degree for these increased exports. 
For many years, the U.S. producer has been 
operating under heavy acreage controls. But 
with the increase in exports, the burdensome 
surplus has been lowered and producers are 
again producing for the market. 

Increased exports means a market for about 
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half of each year’s total production. The ex- 
port market, both commercial and conces- 
sional, has exceeded the domestic market in 
the United States for seven consecutive years. 
This is the value of market development to 
the producers. 

But what of the value to the United 
States? The record commercial wheat and 
flour exports of the last marketing year 
meant more than $668 million towards eas- 
ing the balance of payments deficit. 

And the concessional sales under Public 
Law 480, which is before your respective 
chambers for extension, also provided funds 
in lieu of dollars for payment of many gov- 
ernment expenses. 

P.L. 480 funds have played another part 
in this success. It was the availability of 
these funds to market development associa- 
tions like Western Wheat Associates and 
Great Plains Wheat which has allowed us 
to enlarge our programs to effectively work 
in more countries. 

Yes, these programs, coupled with the co- 
operation from government and grain trade, 
have significantly contributed to the in- 
crease in U.S. wheat exports. It has not only 
changed many concessional markets into 
commercial buyers, but has strengthened 
the U.S. position in traditional dollar 
markets. 

This has happened in Peru, Japan, Italy 
and Ecuador. Japan has become the largest 
dollar market for U.S. wheat. Italian pur- 
chases of U.S. wheat under commercial terms 
have increased from 1.2 million bushels to 
7.5 million in fiscal 1967. 

Peru increased dollar imports from 720 
thousand bushels in 1955-56 to 7.6 million 
last fiscal year. Ecuador's purchases for dol- 
lars increased from 268 thousand bushels to 
more than 1.8 million bushels. Venezuela, a 
long-time cash market, increased her pur- 
chases to 17.2 million bushels last fiscal year 
compared to 3.4 million in 1959. 

All of these are success stories. There are 
many, many more. But the need for market 
development has not passed. It is a continu- 
ing operation. 


APPOINTMENT OF MRS. ELINOR L. 
GORDON TO PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR IS LAUDATORY STEP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
tribute to the current observance of the 
International Human Rights Year, the 
United Nations General Assembly has 
urged that all member states will ap- 
prove ratification of the human rights 
conventions. 

Helping America become more fully 
aware of the need for ratification is the 
10-member President’s Commission for 
the Observance of the Human Rights 
Year, a highly respected group of distin- 
guished Americans selected by President 
Lyndon Johnson earlier this year. 

Among this outstanding group of dedi- 
cated people is Mrs. Elinor L. Gordon, of 
New York, who is now serving as presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Committee for Chil- 
dren. Mrs. Gordon was appointed to that 
post in 1966. 

She also is a member of the New York 
City Advisory Board of Public Welfare 
for the past 7 years and is an active 
member since 1963 of the Community 
Service Society of the Committee on 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Some of her other civic activities in- 
clude membership in the Board of the 
Family Institute of New York and the 
Lower East Side Action Project. 

I am indeed pleased at Mrs. Gordon's 
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role in the President’s Commission and 
know her contribution to help promote 
the Senate ratification of the human 
rights conventions will be of considerable 
merit. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION—211 CASE 
STUDIES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, during 
the Monopoly Subcommittee hearings 
being conducted on competitive problems 
in the drug industry, the issue of thera- 
peutic equivalency has been debated for 
many months. 

The question has always been whether 
drugs—either generic drugs or brand 
name drugs—which meet standards set 
down by the U.S. Pharmacopeia and the 
National Formulary, the officially recog- 
nized compendia of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, are in fact therapeutically equiv- 
alent. 

The question has been raised re- 
peatedly and discussed almost endlessly. 

Eminent pharmacologists, practicing 
physicians, hospital staff doctors, teach- 
ing doctors, and pharmacists have testi- 
fied to the committee that drugs which 
meet the same USP or NF standards are 
of equivalent therapeutic value—with 
proven exceptions rare. 

The drug industry has consistently 
argued that even though two drug 
products meet official compendia stand- 
ards therapeutic equivalency cannot be 
claimed for them unless there is an 
actual clinical test. This argument, of 
course, serves the purpose of protecting 
brand name products against competi- 
tion. Of the several thousand drugs in 
the marketplace there are less than a 
half dozen in proven cases in which drugs 
meeting compendia standards produced 
differences in clinical performance. 

The drug industry pursued its line 
of argument in testimony last fall pur- 
porting to support their position. 

On November 29, 1967, Dr. A. E. Sles- 
ser, associate director of Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories, testifying with the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion on behalf of the drug industry 
stated: 

I have a notebook here which contains 
211 references, which relate to this matter of 
pharmacological equivalency .. . 


When Dr. Slesser was asked how many 
of these 211 studies were duplicate stu- 
dies, he said he did not know. 

When he was asked whether the 211 
studies covered 211 different drugs, he 
said he did not know. 

When he was asked how long a period 
of time the 211 studies covered, he said 
he did not know. 

When he was asked how many of the 
211 studies were scientifically controlled 
“double blind” studies, he said he did not 
know. 

When he was asked how many of the 
211 drugs did not meet the required 
standards set for them by the USP and 
NF, he said he did not know. 

The subcommittee’s minority counsel 
finally said in exasperation: 

I was waiting for these 211 examples of 
doctors reports, but when you ask any ques- 
tions about them, frankly you cannot answer 
them. 
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I would think basically you would come up 
here and have fairly accurate and detailed 
knowledge about each of these 211 cases, or 
at least be able to say of the 211, half of 
them did this. But it seems like you are 
throwing 211 things that you want everybody 
to read, and you know nobody is going to 
read. 

When you were asked whether they were 
below USP standards and so on—there was 
no answer. 


The committee accepted for the rec- 
ord the 211 studies Dr. Slesser submitted, 
in spite of his inability to answer per- 
tinent and fundamental questions about 
the data on which the studies were based. 

The committee asked Dr. Edward Feld- 
mann, director of the National Formu- 
lary—NF—one of the two recognized 
official drug compendia, to examine the 
documents. He agreed to give the com- 
mittee his judgment as to whether the 
studies were, as Dr. Slesser and the PMA 
claimed them to be, proof of the fallacy 
of the existence of therapeutic equiv- 
alency in drugs which meet USP or NF 
standards. 

I have here Dr. Feldmann’s reply to 
my letter of March 5. Dr. Feldmann 
stated: 

... this compilation actually supports 
and substantiates the testimony presented 
by me and a number of other witnesses dur- 
ing the hearings of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Monopoly during 1967. In my testi- 
mony before your Subcommittee on June 8, 
1967, I stated: “Information available in the 
published literature reveals only isolated 
case histories, and very few scientifically per- 
formed studies, which demonstrates substan- 
tial differences in therapeutic equivalence 
between two comparable drug products. . .. 
I would be hard pressed to name more than 
even a few—less than five—well-conducted 
clinically acceptable studies which have dem- 
onstrated significant differences between two 
or more products clinically where they have 
met all the chemical and physical standards 
as provided by the official compendia ... 
the number certainly does not exceed five 
and probably is even smaller than five.” 


Mr. President, it would seem to me 
that there is but one conclusion to be 
drawn from the 211 studies submitted by 
Dr. Slesser on behalf of the PMA—if the 
studies proved anything at all, it is, quite 
simply, the fact as stated time and again 
by the distinguished pharmacologists 
and physicians, who have testified before 
our subcommittee—the scientific evi- 
dence available indicates that in very 
few cases, perhaps less than five, are 
there demonstrable differences in the 
therapeutic equivalence between two 
comparable drug products which have 
both met USP and NF standards. The 
PMA’s own studies have corroborated 
this for us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to Dr. Feldmann and 
his reply of March 13, 1968, be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Marcu 5, 1968. 
Dr. EDWARD FELDMANN, 
Director, National Formulary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Dr. FELDMANN: During your testi- 
mony on June 8, 1967 before the Senate Small 
Business Committee’s Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee you stated that you “would be hard 
pressed to name more than even a few—less 
than five—well-conducted clinically accept- 
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able studies which have demonstrated signif- 
icant differences between two or more prod- 
ucts clinically where they have met all the 
chemical and physical standards as provided 
by the official compendia.” 

On November 29, 1967 Dr. A. E. Slesser of 
Smith, Kline and French submitted a note- 
book containing 211 references which, he 
stated, “are related to factors which can af- 
fect the therapeutic effectiveness and safety 
of products,” and which show that there are 
many more than the small number of cases 
you, yourself, mentioned. Dr. Slesser, how- 
ever, was unable to tell the Subcommittee 
how many different drugs were involved in 
the 211 references; whether they met USP 
or NF standards; or to describe the scientific 
quality of studies which he was supplying. 

To complete the record on this subject, I 
am taking the liberty of sending you the 
material which Dr. Slesser gave us, and I 
should be extremely grateful if you would 
examine its contents to ascertain how valid 
is the documentation for his position. 

Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
Chairman, Monopoly Subcommittee. 


THE NATIONAL FORMULARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1968. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: This will reply to 
your letter dated March 5, 1968 relative to 
the notebook or compilation of 211 literature 
references and reprints entitled “A Measure 
of the Volume and Contents of the Literature 
Pertinent to the Topics of Generic and 
Therapeutic Equivalency.” 

In response to your request to me, I haye 
examined this compilation and have evalu- 
ated it in a general way from the standpoint 
of its scientific character and the pertinence 
of its content to its subject title. 

The preface statement in this compilation 
describes the division of the material con- 
tained therein into five sections identified as 
items A through E. From my examination 
of these five sections, it is my conclusion 
that items B, C, D, and E are largely sup- 
plemental to the information provided in 
item A. This conclusion can be drawn from 
the fact that item B principally draws upon 
many of the same references as those listed 
in item A. Item C is a chapter from a text- 
book, and as such is based principally upon 
information drawn from the literature— 
again largely information covered under item 
A. Item D is an annual review of all areas 
of research for a specific year in the broad 
field of the pharmaceutical sciences. As such, 
the articles in item D of pertinence to this 
compilation already have been listed under 
item A. Finally, item E is simply a listing 
of all periodicals and journals dealing with 
pharmacy which are published throughout 
the world. 

On this basis then, it appears that great- 
est attention should be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the scientific aspects and per- 
tinence of the material appearing under 
item A. 

As noted in the preface to the compila- 
tion, item A consists of a listing of 211 arti- 
cles (along with the abstracts relating to 
some of them, and along with photocopies of 
certain of the other articles). A detailed and 
thorough examination of these articles would 
constitute an enormous undertaking. My re- 
view of this material has been limited to a 
general examination of the material as pre- 
sented in this listing. From this general re- 
view and survey, I believe that the following 
conclusions can be validly drawn: 

1. The literature covered by this survey 
(“item A”) is sufficiently broad to indicate 
that it represents a reasonably comprehen- 
sive review of the subject field. It is rather 
unlikely that any significant areas have been 
overlooked in assembling this compilation. 

2. The periodicals and journals which are 
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cited as references constitute recognized and 
respected publications in the medical, phar- 
maceutical, and related professional or sci- 
entific fields. As such, they are appropriate 
sources for the collection of information on 
the subject topic of the compilation. 

3. Of the 211 references, the first group of 
102 references—according to the preface 
statemen to in vivo clinical ob- 
servations, which is the subject of greatest 
interest to the question that the compilation 
attempts to answer. On this basis, the suc- 
ceeding observations will be limited to ref- 
erences from this first group of 102. How- 
ever, it appears that this first group of ref- 
erences is quite analogous to the second 
group of references in all other respects, so 
that the same general observations could be 
validly drawn regarding the source of the 
information, the applicability of the studies, 
the scientific veracity of the conclusions, etc. 

4. The absence of either abstracts or re- 
print copies of a substantial number of the 
references cited makes it difficult to evaluate 
the conclusions or pertinency of such articles 
without consulting the original literature. 
Certain of the articles listed by title only ap- 
pear to be of questionable pertinency to the 
topic of this compilation; for example, ref- 
erences number 37 and 71. 

5. A number of the references appear to 
pertain to isolated case histories or other 
types of casual observations which were not 
conducted in a scientific manner—nor were 
they intended to be. Such articles are equiva- 
lent to testimonials and while interesting, are 
usually regarded as almost meaningless by 
trained scientists and experienced clinical 
investigators. A few examples of this type in- 
clude references number 13, 14, and 19. 

6. A few of the references do not appear to 
be appropriate for inclusion in this listing 
since the titles and/or abstracts of the 
articles indicate that the study involved is 
concerned only with the pharmacology of the 
drug under examination and not in any way 
with dosage forms or matters of formulation; 

- for example, reference number 35. 

7. Somewhat along the same vein, certain 
references appear only to compare entirely 
different routes of administration of a drug 
rather than different dosage forms or formu- 
lations to be administered by the same route. 
It is obvious to all that a drug administered 
by injection will be physiologically available 
more promptly than virtually any oral dosage 
form. Examples in this category include ref- 
erences number 24, 25, and 97. 

8. Many of the studies compare entirely 
different types of oral dosage forms—for 
example, a drug in the form of tablets or 
capsules in contrast to that drug substance 
in some liquid dosage form such as an elixir 
or suspension, Selection of the optimum 
dosage form is important and unquestion- 
ably can have an effect on the therapeutic 
effectiveness of the drug involved. However, 
I am unaware of any suggestion or claim 
that “therapeutic equivalency” exists be- 
tween completely different types of dosage 
forms. This is quite another matter from 

the tablets made by one firm with 
the tablets made by another firm. Therefore, 
references of this nature do not seem appro- 
priate for inclusion in this compilation on 
“generic equivalency”; some examples in- 
clude references number 7, 10, 12, 89, and 98. 

9. By the same token, certain drugs are 
purposely formulated in a manner to provide 
slow or gradual release of the drug. Studies 
comparing such timed-release or sustained- 
release preparations with drug products in- 
tended for regular drug release should not 
be included in this listing. Since such prod- 
ucts are purposely intended to have different 
properties or characteristics of drug release, 
it does not seem appropriate or valid to in- 
clude such references in this listing. It is 
implied that the listing consists of references 
demonstrating differences observed in drug 
products where no such differences were in- 
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tended. Examples of some of the references 
which should be excluded on this basis are 
numbers 4, 21, 32, 48, 70, 76, 84, 85, and 90. 

10. Many of the articles cited appear only 
to compare completely different compounds. 
It is quite obvious that formation of a water- 
soluble salt of a water-insoluble organic com- 
pound will result in a new compound which 
is more readily soluble in aqueous body 
fluids. For this reason, different salts and 
esters are regarded by the FDA, the official 
compendia, and the scientific community as 
entirely different drugs, since in fact they 
are entirely different compounds. It is inap- 
propriate, therefore, to include in this list- 
ing studies which principally appear to com- 
pare different compounds rather than 
different formulations of the same drug 
entity. This would exclude, for example, ref- 
erences number 27, 30, 34, 41, 72, 73, 80, 86, 
and 96. 

11, Certain references appearing on the list 
are duplicative of others already included on 
the list. The duplicative references include 
editorials, review articles, and general state- 
ments which are based on studies already in- 
cluded in the listing. Consequently, inclusion 
of these latter references could be mislead- 
ing since their presence suggests a larger 
number of original reports in the literature 
than actually exists in fact. References in 
this category which appear to provide no new 
data include, for example, numbers 22, 26, 38, 
45, 51, 53, 58, and 66. 

12. Several of the references referred to ap- 
pear to be inconclusive or borderline regard- 
ing the conclusions which are drawn as to ex- 
istence or nonexistence of therapeutic 
equivalency. Such references include num- 
bers 5 and 31. 

13. A number of the references cited in- 
dicate that current standards are satisfac- 
tory to assure quality drugs. See, for example, 
references number 57 and 65. 

14. Several of the references listed appear 
to constitute articles in which the conclu- 
sions of the respective authors show that 
drug product variation was not demon- 
strated on the basis of the particular study 
reported. The references which appear to 
support therapeutic equivalency include 
numbers 61, 62, 63, and 77. Moreover, refer- 
ences 61 and 77 specifically refute other 
articles appearing on this list which appar- 
ently report clinical differences among drug 
products. 

15. None of the examples of questionable 
references listed in the above paragraphs are 
duplicative. Furthermore, in each instance 
the references cited above are just some ex- 
amples chosen at random to illustrate each 
of my points; hence, additional references 
probably could be similarly disqualified if a 
closer scrutiny were made. Consequently, 
significant question exists concern the per- 
tinency or appropriateness of including a 
large proportion of the references tabulated. 
Moreover, it appears that a substantial por- 
tion of the remaining references may in fact 
support the idea of “therapeutic equivalency” 
of drug products rather than refute it. 

16. After eliminating the above-mentioned 
questionable, inappropriate, or refuting ref- 
erences, a limited number of references still 
remain which appear valid as documentation 
to demonstrate instances in which thera- 
peutic equivalency” may not exist. It should 
be noted, however, that these remaining ref- 
erences do not all pertain to studies on 
different drugs. In other words, some of them 
constitute confirmatory studies regarding 
certain drugs discussed in other reports on 
this list. Hence, while it is appropriate to 
include these confirmatory references in this 
listing, the number of drugs concerning 
which non-equivalency of some sort has been 
observed is substantially less than the total 
number of references which remain after 
excluding the invalid or inappropriate re- 
ports. For example references 18, 32, 42, 43, 
pana 67 all pertain to enteric coated aspirin 

ets. 
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17. Your letter to me dated March 5, 1968, 
quoted a statement by Dr. Slesser explaining 
that the compilation contained references 
which: “. . . are related to factors which can 
affect the therapeutic effectiveness and 
safety of products.” 

After eliminating the inappropriate 
studies, some of the remaining references do 
appear to provide some support to Dr. Sles- 
ser’s statement, It should be noted, however, 
that his statement says that these considera- 
tions are “related to factors,” and that the 
factors “can effect” effectiveness and safety. 
This broad generalization does not really 
answer the basic question implied during the 
Subcommittee hearings; namely, “Does the 
scientific literature reveal many studies 
showing that a significant clinical difference 
(effectiveness or safety) has been demon- 
strated in comparing two drug products 
which meet applicable official compendia 
standards?” 

In conclusion, it appears from the above 
point-by-point evaluation, that this com- 
pilation actually supports and substantiates 
the testimony presented by me and a num- 
ber of other witnesses during the hearings 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Monopoly 
during 1967. In my testimony before your 
Subcommittee on June 8, 1967, I stated under 
conclusion number 6: 

“Information available in the published 
literature reveals only isolated case histories, 
and very few scientifically performed studies, 
which demonstrate substantial differences in 
‘therapeutic equivalence’ between two com- 
parable drug products (also referred to as 
generic or brand equivalence). Consequently, 
while we must recognize that this factor 
exists, currently available evidence indicates 
that only very seldom is there a difference in 
clinical performance if the official compendia 
standards are met by both drug products.” 

In subsequent testimony both FDA Com- 
missioner Goddard and USP Director of Revi- 
sion Miller, among others, also commented 
to the effect that differences do exist in the 
case of some drug products, but that there 
are relatively few documented cases in litera- 
ture references, indicating that from a 
clinical standpoint this problem has been 
greatly exaggerated. In your March 5, 1968, 
letter to me you also quoted from my state- 
ment made to your Subcommittee that: 

“. . I would be hard pressed to name 
more than even a few—less than five—vwell- 
conducted clinically acceptable studies which 
have demonstrated significant differences be- 
tween. two or more products clinically where 
they have met all the chemical and physical 
standards as provided by the official com- 
pendia.” 

The references which remain after elimi- 
nating those that are inappropriate may in- 
clude a few such studies, but the number 
certainly does not exceed five and probably is 
even smaller than five. 

Consequently, it appears that the above- 
quoted statement from my testimony is ac- 
tually confirmed by a review of the compila- 
tion of references which you supplied to me 
and concerning which you requested my 
evaluation and opinion from a scientific 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE RACES 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, the Texas 
poll, which is published in several news- 
papers in my State, reported this month 
that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the willingness of white Texans 
to accept Negro social and business con- 
tacts. 

Contrary to the President’s Riot Com- 
mission Report allegation that America 
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is moving toward two societies, I submit 
this evidence that Americans, including 
Texans, are living and working together 
better than ever before and in increasing 
harmony and progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the find- 
ings of the Texas poll be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Texas POLL: WHITES INCREASE 
Necro TOLERANCE 


While the President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders has recently painted a grim picture 
of deterioration in white-Negro relation- 
ships—blaming much of it on “white ra- 
cism'’—The Texas Poll finds that since 1966 
there has been very substantial increase in 
the willingness of white Texans to accept the 
Negro in many areas of social and business 
contact, 

Progress in the acceptance of Negro equal- 
ity has been measured through a series of five 
statewide surveys conducted beginning in 
1963, each using the identical battery of 
questions. In spite of some fluctuation in 
particular attitudes, the over-all trend has 
been toward more ready acceptance of the 
Negro’s new states, except for a slow-down 
noted in 1966. 

Some of the changes since 1966 have been 
so marked that we have double-checked the 
findings: Two surveys have been conducted 
recently, one last November and another one 
last month; the results verify each other. In 
the table below we have omitted the Novem- 
ber results since they were so close to those 
obtained in February of this year. 

When these questions were first asked in 
1963, only one of the situations posed—work- 
ing side by side in the same kind of job—was 
acceptable to a majority of whites in Texas. 
In 1968, six of the eleven areas of contact 
with Negroes are accepted by large majorities. 

Two-thirds majorities or better—and size 
of these figures is important here—say they 
are ready to accept various business and so- 
cial relationships of a non-personal nature, 
and even in the most personal of the propo- 
sitions tested—having a Negro roommate for 
a son or daughter in college—shows unmis- 
takable, though gradual, change. 

Interviewers have taken the questions to a 
representative cross section of Texans for 
each survey, asking them to express accept- 
ance or rejection to the situations listed be- 
low. Only whites were asked the questions, 
and Mexican-Americans have been omitted 
from the analysis below since they usually 
favor integration measures overwhelmingly. 


Un percent} 
1963 1964 1966 1968 
How about Negroes riding in the 
same section of trains and buses 
62 64 74 
3 = 23 


82 
8 
WS 


49 80 63 
4748 33 
4 2 4 
52 83 67 
46 45 30 
2 2 3 
58 84 69 
38 43 28 
3 3 3 
27 22 33 
69 68 62 
4 3 5 
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Un percent] 
1963 1964 1966 1968 


Working side by side with you in 
* — 3 kind of job? 


S 
88 
wns 


Attending the same social gather- 


ing. 8 of your home: 


r 
Attending a social gathering in 
your home? 


3 19 22 32 
3 77 75 64 
4 4 2 4 


— as roommate for your son 
or daughter at college 


Accept 8 4 18 22 
Reject.. 8 82 80 72 
No answe 4 2 6 


The above results are not typical of all 
sections of the state. East Texas whites, for 
example, are usually more opposed to all 
phases of integration than other areas of the 
state. 

While letting down many of their old bars 
against an integrated society, a majority of 
white Texans still believe integration is be- 
ing pushed too fast by the national govern- 
ment. This figure is now at the same point 
as in June 1965 when the same question was 
asked: 

“Is the Johnson administration pushing 
integration too fast, too slow, or about 
right?” 


[In percent] 


1968 1965 


About right 
INO" Opinions PELOTE ð ͤ 


MIAMI HERALD ANALYZES 
GOLD CRISIS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
recent “gold rush” has been a matter 
of grave concern to the United States 
and her free world allies. While the deci- 
sion to establish a dual price for gold 
has, for the moment, halted the wave 
of speculation on gold in foreign mar- 
kets, most of us recognize that we are 
only buying time with this plan. 

The Miami Herald of Tuesday, March 
19, had some excellent editorial com- 
ments on the decision of the gold pool 
countries and I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial entitled, “Two Prices 
for Gold and a Partial Answer,” be in- 
serted in the record at this point of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two Prices FOR GOLD AND A PARTIAL ANSWER 

Gold's crisis weekend was not a loser. There 
is every indication—in “free” gold prices 
themselves, in the stock exchanges, in public 
attitudes—that the seven-nation agreement 
on two-price gold has checked the panic. 

For this, many millions of people depend- 
ent on a stable world monetary system 
should be grateful. But they will remain 
apprehensive. 

Simply stated, what the gold pool nations 
have agreed to is to peg the official monetary 
price of gold at $35 an ounce, as they have 
done since 1961 and as the United States 
has done since 1934. They promise to buy 
and sell gold for dollars at that price in all 
foreign central bank transactions. 
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On the gold markets, however, the price 
of the metal would be allowed to seek its 
own level. It might go sky-high, though 
yesterday in the first test it didn’t, In time 
it might settle back to a price somewhere 
near the present $35 an ounce. 

The arrangement, however, has two possi- 
ble flaws. 

The central banks will be tempted to buy 
gold from the U.S. at the pegged price and 
sell it to speculators. “There are a lot of 
crooks around, and some of them are central 
bankers,” ah anonymous foreign treasury 
Official told The Wall Street Journal. 

The second potential weakness is a price 
variance which would throw real doubt on 
the true value of the dollar. Is it worth $35 
an ounce? Or is it worth X dollars? Once 
again the world could be beset with suspi- 
cions which caused all the trouble in the 
first place. 

These suspicions, indeed, may remain. For 
two-price gold is a temporary cure. The mini- 
panic began when financiers lost some of 
their faith in the dollar, the world’s major 
currency. So they began hedging it with gold. 

There will be a crisis of sorts until the U.S. 
approaches its balance of payments deficit, 
which wore away confidence in the dollar over 
many years, with a sense of sacrifice as well 
as dedication. 

Yesterday President Johnson called on the 
nation for “a program of national austerity” 
and an all-out effort to win the Vietnam war, 
win the peace and “complete the job at 
home.” 

We are dubious about the President’s prior- 
ities but we like the word “austerity.” The 
trouble is that it comes two years late. 

If by “austerity” Mr. Johnson means deter- 
mined budget cuts, tax increases, limitations 
on spending by the private and government 
sectors abroad, then the term has some mean- 
ing. It can have little effect if the whole 
apparatus of sacrifice is simply to escalate a 
war whose costs may jump $4 billion in a 
blink. 

The U.S. has barely escaped serious trouble 
through the kind offices of its monetary 
friends. But the end is not yet. Only a firm 
President, fully resolved to protect the na- 
tional economy and persuasive enough to 
take Congress with him can get us from a 
shaky short-run to a safe long-run of con- 
fidence in the dollar. 


SOVIET UNION’S ROLE IN A 
VIETNAM PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a speech I de- 
livered at the Broome County annual Re- 
publican dinner, at Binghamton, N.Y., on 
March 18, 1968. I believe it will be of 
interest to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The anxiety and confusion which pervades 
the nation about what course we should now 
follow in Vietnam was demonstrated graphi- 
cally during last week’s meeting between the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
Secretary of State Rusk. Despite the wide 
disagreements evident during the hearings, it 
seems to me that two guidelines did emerge. 
First, there were no serious suggestions that 
we abandon the enormous effort we have so 
far put into the Vietnam struggle; and sec- 
ond, there was very evident dissatisfaction 
with the Administration’s apparent inten- 
tion of plunging ahead with “more of the 
same”. 

There have been a number of watersheds 
during the long struggle in Vietnam, None- 
theless, I am convinced that we are now at 
the most portentous watershed we have 
faced there. For years we have been asked to 
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regard Vietnam as a safe, limited, mini- 
war“, which could be prosecuted with little 
serious effect on life at home or events in 
other parts of the world. But, now—like the 
egg of the cuckoo bird—the mini-war in 
Vietnam has hatched into a monstrosity 
which threatens to eat us out of house and 
home. 

Despite Dean Rusk’s professed continuing 
confidence that Vietnam is the most man- 
ageable of all our post-war confrontations 
with the communists, I believe that the 
earlier “margins of safety” have largely been 
dissipated by the escalations of the past year, 

The mood of the people of the U.S, is such 
as to deprive comfort to anyone espousing 
the theory that we should wait until after 
the November elections before acting to 
change our policy. The American people are 
ready, I believe, for a genuine compromise 
settlement of a reasonable character. If that 
cannot be obtained despite sincere overtures, 
the same movement among the people could 
express itself in demands for much higher 
and determined escalation. The people want 
to feel that we are now working to attain 
at least the beginning of the end of our 
struggle in Vietnam. 

In short, the present ongoing glacial move- 
ment in the American body politics is to seek 
to end the stalemate in Vietnam. Any enemy 
assuming that this means we will simply give 
up, is an enemy taking a big gamble indeed. 
The power and the resolution of the U.S. re- 
main incredibly great. It would be unwise 
for any enemy to overlook this reality. 

While the dilemma of what to do about 
Vietnam has become very acute for us, the 
Soviet Union faces an equally acute dilemma. 
Despite the fact that the USSR is not di- 
rectly in Vietmam—as we are—the 
Soviets have contributed in a big way to the 
dangers to world peace which the Vietnam 
war now poses so menacingly. 

Leaving aside for the moment the mistakes 
we have made in Vietnam—and there have 
been many—the direct danger to world 
peace stems from the attempt of small North 
Vietnam to inflict a humiliating defeat on 
the world’s greatest power—the United 
States. Hanoi’s intransigence in refusing to 
go to the negotiating table, and Hanol's 
arrogance in thinking that it can win its own 
terms on the battle field in Vietmam—these 
are the root dangers to world peace in the 
Vietnam war. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
U.S. has also been ill-advised in believing 
that we could totally thwart Ho Chin Minh’s 
political aspirations in South Vietnam by 
limited American military intervention. The 
U.S. also has been grievously mistaken in 
thinking that we could create, by an act of 
our own will, a viable anti-communist de- 
mocracy in a South Vietmamese society 
which lacks the elementary attributes of 
nationhood. 

But for all of our sometimes naive self- 
confidence and our inclination toward over- 

action, the U.S. is, above all, fair- 
minded and instinctively willing to find com- 
promise settlements to human disagree- 
ments. 

Hanoi’s intransigence, and the dangers of 
its effort to inflict a military defeat on the 
U.S., have been made possible by the con- 
tinuing flow of sophisticated weapons it re- 
ceives from the Soviet Union. By equipping 
Hanoi with a highly sophisticated air de- 
fense system, and by providing the new 
weapons systems which made the Tet Offen- 
sive possible, the USSR has made itself a 
party to Hanoi’s standpatism. 

I do not believe that there is any signifi- 
cant segment of the population of this coun- 
try which is prepared to accept Hanoi’s con- 
temptuous terms for peace in Vietnam. I 
trust that this is understood by the wiser 
and more responsible heads in the Kremlin. 

It is in this context that the USSR faces a 
dilemma as acute as our own, with regard to 
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what happens next in Vietnam. Unless there 
is a move toward negotiation and de-escla- 
tion, the war could expand in every dimen- 
sion, including a widening of the ground 
war into Laos, Cambodia and perhaps North 
Vietnam itself. 

Whatever satisfaction the USSR has de- 
rived hitherto from our disappointment and 
frustration in Vietnam, I do not believe that 
Party Chairman Brezhnev and Premier Kosy- 
gin could view the prospect of a significant 
expansion of the Vietnam war with anything 
but the most serious sense of anxiety and 
foreboding. 

Therefore there is not only the desirability 
but the necessity of enlisting the USSR in the 
search for a negotiated compromise settle- 
ment. I use the word “compromise” advisedly 
here. In my judgment there can be no peace 
so long as the Administration stubbornly 
seeks to defeat Hanoi and the Vietcong mili- 
tarily and totally to thwart their political 
aspirations. It is just not reasonable for us 
to expect that the USSR will acquiesce in— 
or contribute to—by pressure and withhold- 
ing of arms—the total “defeat” of communist 
North Vietnam. 

What needs to be defused on both sides is 
the symbolism of “defeat” and “victory”. I 
think it is in this area that the deficiencies 
of Secretary Rusk's and President Johnson's 
handling of Vietnam have been gravest. 
Against all wisdom, they have continued to 
escalate the allegd “stakes” at issue in Viet- 
nam. The more apparent it has become that 
our objectives were unrealistic, the more 
they have insisted that fulfillment of those 
goals was necessary to the security of the 
world and the prestige and honor of the 
U.S. By constantly proclaiming to the world 
that our pledged word elsewhere would be 
meaningless if we did not stand in Vietnam 
to the last ditch and that the deterrent ef- 
fect of military power is essential to avoid 
collapse in South and Southeast Asia—ideas 
that surely never occurred seriously to others 
before we proclaimed them—President John- 
son and Secretary Rusk have really com- 
plicated the problem of a peace settlement. 

Aside from the foregoing, and the exag- 
gerated ideological significance which Mao 
Tse Tung has attempted to give it—an ef- 
fort which the Administration has so eagerly 
abetted—the conflict in Vietnam should 
really be an obscure struggle between con- 
tending indigenous strong-arm bands for po- 
litical control of the remnants of France’s 
Asian jungle colony. 

South Vietnam has no intrinsic strategic 
im) either to the U.S, or the USSR. 
I seriously doubt that Kremlin ideological 
sophisicates have any more confidence in Ho 
Chi Minh’s “true faith” as an apostle of 
Lenin than ADA President Kenneth Gal- 
braith has in General Thieu’s fidelity to the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 

Accordingly, I see this course for the U.S. 
to adopt: 

First, is to signal to the Soviet Union that 
Hanoi’s effort to inflict a humiliating defeat 
on the U.S.—with Soviet-supplied arma- 
ments—is utterly umacceptable and has 
brought matters to a dangerous stage which 
could lead to a serious widening of the war 
and produce grave risks for all concerned. 

Second, notwithstanding our earlier ideo- 
logical hyperbole we should tell Moscow the 
U.S. in fact is prepared to negotiate a real 
compromise settlement, and that the USSR 
can bi this about. 

The fact of the matter is that only the 
USSR has the leverage at this time in Hanoi, 
and that we cannot get peace in Vietnam 
without the cooperation of Russia. As I have 
pointed out, the USSR has its own induce- 
ments in the situation to move it away from 
a big power confrontation. The challenge and 
the opportunity to our diplomacy is to en- 
list Soviet cooperation in the search for 
peace, in a way which commits and at the 
same time contributes to Soviet prestige and 
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Soviet national interest in a durable compro- 
mise settlement. 

I have made this suggestion previously 
several times on the Senate floor—last on 
February 5—in a less comprehensively devel- 
oped way and in perhaps less urgent and 
auspicious circumstances. 

I am very pleased to note that one of the 
leading contenders for our party’s Presi- 
dential nomination—former Vice-President 
Nixon—has taken up this idea and added his 
own thoughts to it. 

Also, it is significant to note that in his 
foreign policy declarations, Governor Rocke- 
feller—whom as is well known, I have urged 
to seek the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion—has declared his view that U.S.-USSR 
concurrence is essential to major steps to- 
ward peace in the world. I have little doubt 
that he would include the Vietnamese prob- 
lem when he addresses himself to this crucial 
aspect of our foreign policy. 

I think it is an approach which all Repub- 
licans can support and I urge that it be de- 
veloped and refined as a basic element of the 
Republican Party’s thinking on Vietnam. 


CONSUMERS UNION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the National Observer published 
an excellent article by Mr. John Mor- 
ton concerning the activities of Con- 
sumers Union. This organization has, 
for a number of years, been at the fore- 
front of efforts to provide American 
consumers with objective and impartial 
appraisals of a wide range of products. 
The product evaluations and compari- 
sons presented in the organization’s 
publication, Consumer Reports, have 
gained extensive public confidence and, 
consequently, have prompted manufac- 
turers to correct product deficiencies 
and advertise products more directly on 
their merits. 

The mobilization of consumer interest 
in recent years has had a marked in- 
fluence on public policy. A number of 
important pieces of consumer legisla- 
tion have become law in recent years 
largely as a result of the interest gen- 
erated by such efforts as those under- 
taken by Consumers Union. The strong 
amendments to the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act adopted in 1967 are the 
most recent example of the great power 
possessed by the consuming public when 
it makes its wishes known in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Mr. President, I commend this excel- 
lent review of the activities of Consum- 
ers Union to the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the National Observer, Feb. 26, 1968] 
PRODUCTS PUT To THE TEsST—CONSUMER RE- 
PORTS: READ, RESPECTED, AND FEARED 

Mount VERNON, N.Y.—Everything is fair 
game to Consumer Reports. 

A target can be as prosaic as canned orange 
juice (most was judged pretty poor) or as 
venerated as the life-insurance industry. It 
can be as specialized as the high-fidelity 
component industry or as vast as the Fed- 
eral Government, an agency of which the 
magazine plans to sue on the ground it is 
withholding consumer information. 

In recent months, Consumer Reports has 
told its 1,250,000 subscribers that: 

The Rambler Ambassador and Chevrolet 
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Chevelle are “unacceptable” on safety 
grounds. An investigation into the television- 
repair industry shows “fraud is rife.” Fed- 
eral controls on the health aspects of the 
cigaret industry are “a sick joke so far.” 

In the March issue, a test of high-fidelity 
tape recorders will reveal a model costing 
$179.50 that Consumer Reports says is far 
superior to others costing twice as much or 
more. An article on exercise and heart dis- 
ease will contain worrisome statistics for 
those who, to paraphrase the magazine, pro- 
pose to remain sedentary until they become 
permanently recumbent. 


A TARGET FOR CRITICS 


This independent, irreverent approach to 
all has won Consumer Reports in- 
fluence and dedicated readers. It has also 
brought it ample criticism. 

The magazine has been accused of being 
political, prejudiced against business, and 
slipshod in its tests. It has even been ac- 
cused of being a Communist front; for a time 
in the early 1950s it appeared on a list of 
subversive organizations maintained by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
from which it was removed in 1954 after a 
hearing before the committee. 

Declares a spokesman for the photographic 
industry who is dismayed over the maga- 
zine's influence: “If you don’t do well in 
Consumer Reports, it’s like having your 
throat cut.” 

The reverse can also be true. A Norge 
executive once said a favorable rating “put 
us in the washing-machine business.” 

The headquarters for this monthly round 
of excoriation and occasional praise is a 
collection of old factory buildings in an in- 
dustrial section of Mount Vernon, a north- 
ern suburb of New York City. It is here that 
Consumers Union (CU), the membership 
corporation that publishes Consumer Re- 
ports, maintains five laboratories and edi- 
torial, market-research, and circulation of- 
fices. There also is an auto-testing facility in 
Lime Rock, Conn. Employes number 300, in- 
cluding 40 engineers and an editorial staff 
of 12. 

Walker Sandbach, a baldish, 51-year-old 
Midwesterner has been executive director of 
CU since 1965. A soft-spoken, friendly man 
whose manner seems to encourage the first- 
Mame atmosphere that prevails at CU, he 
explained for a visitor how CU decides what 
to test and how to vest it. 


PICKETING THE PRODUCTS 


Seventy different types of products are 
tested each year. Some, like automobiles and 
major electrical appliances, are rated an- 
nually, others less often. CU's market-re- 
search department -onducts surveys to deter- 
mine which brands should be tested. The 
major sellers will be included, along with 
one oz two less well-known brands that offer 
something special in price or features. “We 
try to cover at least 80 per cent of the mar- 
ket,” says Mr. Sandbach. 

The product is then assigned to an en- 
gineer and a writer. The engineer determines 
what tests will be needed and whether an 
outside consultant will be necessary. The 
writer is kept informed of developments and 
eventually is given a lengthy, final engineer- 
ing report. His condensation of this is re- 
viewed by the engineer and editors before 
being published. 

CU itself buys, through shoppers located 
throughout the country, the goods it tests 
and the equipment used to test with. Since 
it is nonprofit and tax-exempt, CU permits 
no advertising in its magazine and does 
not permit its ratings to be exploited by ad- 
vertisers elsewhere. In almost any month, 
CU starts half a dozen law suits to stop such 
exploitation. 

The money for CU's operation comes solely 
from subscriptions, newsstand sales, and 
sales of paperback books published by CU on 
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a variety of consumer subjects. Its budget 
was $6,500,000 last year. 

Mr. Sandbach is confident that circula- 
tion and hence income will continue their 
dramatic increases of recent years. Sub- 
scriptions climbed 800,000 in the past two 
years, and he expects the total to double to 
2,500,000 within five years. 


FINANCING A FELLOWSHIP 


Some of the new income has already been 
committed to finance a $10,000 fellowship 
in Washington for a young lawyer, who will 
start digging into auto safety on April 1; 
more fellowships will be forthcoming. Also, 
CU plans to establish a Washington office 
to expand its role as a watchdog of Federal 
agencies. 

“There isn’t any question about it, the 
Federal Government's role in all that we do 
now is such that we ought to have somebody 
down there watching to see what they are 
doing on behalf of the consumer,” says Mr. 
Sandbach. 

One sign of this closer look at Washing- 
ton is the plan to sue the Veterans Admin- 
istration (VA) under the new Public In- 
formation Act. The VA tests hearing aids to 
assure that veterans will receive the best 
possible models, but so far it has refused 
CU's requests to make the results public. 

Says Mr. Sandbach: “They used the pub- 
lic’s tax money to make the tests, and there's 
no reason in the world why the public 
shouldn’t know the results. It costs us 
$50,000 to test hearing aids. If the VA makes 
its findings public that’s $50,000 we could 
spend testing something else.” 

Automobile testing, while expensive, has 
had one saving factor: CU could trade in 
one year’s models on the next year’s. But 
testing autos could become very expensive 
if CU starts crash-testing for safety features, 
something Mr. Sandbach thinks is sorely 
needed. He says if the Federal Government 
fails to crash-test on a significant scale as 
part of its new concern over safety, CU 
probably will be compelled to. Such an 
expensive undertaking would make a big 
dent in future budgets. 

An auto test in the January issue brought 
CU national publicity when for the first 
time in its history it rated a car “unaccepta- 
ble” for consumer use. Tle car was the Ram- 
bler Ambassador sedan, which CU said leaked 
gas when braked from high speeds. American 
Motors termed the leakage insignificant but 
said it would alter the fuel system to correct 
it. 

In the February issue, CU rated the Chev- 
rolet Chevelle unacceptable for swerving un- 
controllably when braked from high speeds. 
“Chevy engineers informed us they were 
unable to duplicate our results,” says Mr. 
Sandbach. “We offered to provide them with 
details on how we did it but we haven't 
heard from them yet.” 

The life-insurance industry was offended 
by a series of articles that ran last year, then 
Were compiled into a book. CU’s principal 
point, based on information from consult- 
ants, was that most people would be better 
off if they bought simple, inexpensive term 
insurance instead of high-premium life pol- 
icies with savings clauses. The money saved 
on the premium then could be invested for a 
better return than the life-insurance policy 
could offer, CU argued. 

NOT FOR EVERYONE? 

Insurance men complained that CU’s ad- 
vice was extreme in being recommended to 
everybody. They said it might be good advice 
for a sophisticated investor, but that the 
average person benefits from having a cer- 
tain amount of his insurance premium go 
automatically into savings. An agent who was 
incensed by the articles contended that CU 
used loaded words and slanted phraseology— 
“all elements of the typical sensationalized 


expose“ — to appraise the different types of 


insurance. 
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Robert Smith, CU's assistant director, re- 
plies that CU does not intend to steer people 
away from investing in life insurance if they 
have trouble saving otherwise. “But we do 
try to point out there is a very substantial 
difference in where his estate ends up if he 
has it in a policy which has a large savings 
segment to it at 2 or 2% per cent, or 3 per 
cent at best, as against investing those same 
funds at 3½ or 6.” 

A frequent critic of CU is Frederick J. 
Schlink, president and technical director of 
the only competing product-testing organi- 
zation, Consumer Research of Washington, 
N.J. which publishes Consumers Bulletin. 
Consumer Research was the pioneer in the 
field, being founded in 1929, seven years be- 
fore CU. In fact, CU was founded by a former 
employe of Consumer Research, Arthur Kal- 
let, who had sided with strikers in a labor 
dispute in the organization. 

“THEY'RE POLITICAL” 

“The main difference between us and Con- 
sumers Union is that we're nonpolitical and 
they're political,” says Mr. Schlink. They're 
not only political but left political. They 
carry a running fusillade against business 
and advertising and want more government 
and more things run by the Government.” 

Mr. Schlink says that Consumer Research, 
by contrast, concentrates on product testing 
and criticizes only those business practices 
it considers wrong, not business as a whole 
“on general principles.” Safety critic Ralph 
Nader, who has just joined Consumer Re- 
ports’ board of directors, is a recipient of 
Mr. Schlink’s barbs as well: “We don't con- 
sider ourselves crusaders, the way Nader and 
Consumer Reports are.” Mr. Schlink refuses 
to say what his mazagine's circulation is; 
most estimates put it at 100,000. 

CU has returned the fire. It has, for exam- 
ple, criticized an arrangement under which 
Consumer Research tested photographic 
goods for Davis Publications, Inc. The results 
were published in a magazine that contained 
advertisements exploiting the test results. 

CU ran an article in Consumer 


Reports 
deploring this link to advertising. It said 


test organizations so far had been able to 
offer only a modest guide through the Alice- 
in-Wonderland realm of advertising claims 
and lamented: “To see the granddaddy of 
them all becoming a courtier of the Queen 
of Hearts, even to a limited extent, can only 
evoke sorrow.” 

Nevertheless, says a CU official, “We think 
they do a remarkable job considering the 


limited budget they have to work with.” 


A number of industry leaders find fault 
with CU’s testing methods. Herbert Keppler, 
editor of Modern Photography magazine, 
complains that CU's camera-testing proce- 
dures as explained in Consumer Reports seem 
inadequate, especially in apparently not test- 
ing lenses at close distances. Not so, say CU 
engineers; lenses are tested up close. They 
say the tests on cameras are so thorough, in 
fact, that the final report often runs 40 pages 
and that many details have to be left out 
to reduce the report to the three or four pages 
that appear in the magazine. 

But even if Mr. Keppler is a critic, neither 
he nor most others question CU's basic integ- 
rity and independence. Says Mr. Keppler: 
“My wife reads it from beginning to end, and 
she wouldn't think of buying an iron with- 
out consulting Consumers Union.” A critic 
in the insurance industry says simply: 
“They're clean.” 

A major goal of CU, of course, is to help 
its readers get their money’s worth, whether 
in buying goods or services. That the odds are 
often stacked against the customer was dem- 
onstrated by CU recently in testing the 
honesty of television repair men, Twenty sets 
with identical, uncomplicated defects were 
presented to 20 repairmen. The bill should 
have been about $8; all but three charged 
inflated prices up to $37, and many of them 
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charged for work that subsequent investiga- 
tion showed wasn’t performed. 

Or consider the results on tests of tape 
recorders in the March issue, wherein a 
$179.50 machine outperformed more expen- 
sive ones. Says Mr. Sandbach: “Now an un- 
educated consumer would just assume that 
for $399 he was going to get more than he 
was going to get for $179. I think the Ameri- 
can public ought to have this. I think it’s 
good for our country and our economy to 
have this kind of competition. The pressure 
is on to improve quality.” 

When it comes to ferreting out bargains, 
CU is willing to consider anything, includ- 
ing liquor. A panel of tasting experts gath- 
ered by CU, for example, found all Canadian 
and American blended whiskeys almost in- 
distinguishable, despite prices ranging from 
$4 to $9 a fifth. 

The same thing was true with vodka, ex- 
cept for one test sample singled out as the 
experts’ favorite in smoothness and over-all 
quality. What brand was it? It wasn't vodka 
at all, It was a mixture of ethyl alcohol and 
distilled water, concocted specially by CU’s 
technicians. 

JOHN MORTON. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT MARITIME 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Maritime Labor-Management 
Unity Committee, which is comprised of 
some six unions and 18 shipping com- 
panies, presented their recommended 
program for revitalizing the U.S. mer- 
chant marine. 

Revitalization of our merchant fleet is 
essential, and many of us in Congress 
have worked diligently to promote a re- 
vitalization program. 

I request unanimous consent that a 
brochure entitled “Labor-Management 
Action Program for a Strong U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine,” which outlines the Mari- 
time Labor-Management Unity Commit- 
tee’s 15-point program, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
and I urge all Senators to carefully read 
and consider the proposals advanced. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT ACTION PROGRAM FOR A 
STRONG U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
To the President and the Congress: 

We believe that it is imperative that our 
Government—the Administration and the 
Con me to grips with the Merchant 
Marine problem, In times past the American 
fiag was second to none on the high seas. 
Today, as Senator Warren G. Magnuson has 
pointed out on the Senate floor: 

“There is no dispute that our Merchant 
Marine is woefully inadequate. We are now 
carrying—and this is a startling figure—un- 
der 8 percent of our foreign waterborne trade. 
The United States has dropped to 16th in the 
world's shipbuilding statistics. While the 
world fleet increased by 61 percent in the last 
15 years, America’s privately owned fleet has 
decreased by 24.5 percent.” 

This deplorable condition must be cor- 
rected immediately. We must revitalize the 
U.S. Merchant Marine. Our national security, 
as well as our pressing domestic problems, 
characterized by the balance of payments 
situation, cry for action now. 

To help the Administration and the Con- 
gress in its formulation of a new Merchant 
Marine policy and program, we, the repre- 
sentatives of 90 percent of maritime Labor 
and Management, have held a series of meet- 
ings together to formulate a joint legislative 
program. 
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We believe that the following elements of 
our program are essential to a sound mari- 
time policy and legislation should incorpo- 
rate these points with parity continuing to 
be the keystone of our national policy. An 
increase in the percentage of U.S. Exports 
and Imports carried on U.S. Flag vessels is an 
essential predicate, 

Following we are outlining the fifteen 
points of a program which we believe will ac- 
complish the task of revitalizing the U.S. 
Merchant Marine, We respectfully urge the 
Administration and the Congress to give it 
immediate and careful consideration. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Adopted February 8, 1968. 

Presented to Congress March 7, 1968. 

1. Thirty-five to forty new commercial 
ships a year. 

2. Operating differential subsidy for non- 
berth vessels as well as liners for foreign 
trade, retaining the basic parity concept. 

3. A positive program for the revitaliza- 
tion of passenger ship fleet. 

4, An extension of tax deferred construc- 
tion reserve fund to all American merchant 
and fishing vessels. 

5. A more simplified system for determin- 
ing construction-differential subsidy retain- 
ing parity as a basic concept of such support. 

6. Research and development funds to re- 
vitalize the Merchant Marine and expand the 
cargo carrying capacity of U.S. ships, with 
full guarantees for jobs and security for the 
workers to be carried out. 

T. Establishment of quasi-judicial subsidy 


board. 

8. Establishment of a revolving construc- 
tion reserve fund to provide for continuing 
fund replenishment from customs receipts. 

9. A fleet of nuclear powered vessels for 
foreign and domestic commerce. 

10. The strengthening and full implemen- 
tation of the Cargo Preference laws. 

11. Opposition to the Department of De- 
fense appropriation for the Fast Deployment 
Logistic Ships. 

12. Support of reorganization plan to place 
the Maritime Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Cargo Prefer- 
ence in Marad. 

13. Support of measures (S. 2086 and S. 
2087) to require U.S. citizens for replace- 
ments in foreign ports and eliminate abuses 
of provisional registry. 

14. Support for the revitalization of the 
fish industry (bill to be introduced shortly). 

15. The use of U.S. flag ships in greater 
numbers as a positive tool to help eliminate 
the U.S. dollar gap. 


A VICTORY FOR THE CONSUMERS 


Mr. GRUENING,. Mr. President, the 
electric power consumers of America 
have now been relieved of the threat of 
extremely troublesome legislation which 
has been pending in the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and was defeated by a 
vote against it of 13 to 5 today. The meas- 
ure which threatened the interests of 
consumers of electricity, was the bill, 
S. 1365, a mischievous measure designed 
to permit escape of the private power 
companies from regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The ambiguous 
language of the bill obscured its real pur- 
pose which was to cause private utilities 
to organize distribution systems entirely 
within individual States and, at the same 
time, allow certain interconnections with 
other States without the supervision of 
regulatory provisions of the Federal 
Power Act. 

As one who has long championed the 
cause of consumers of electric power and 
the importance of adequate regulation of 
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suppliers of electricity, I am very glad 
that, at last, the threat of regulatory ex- 
emption of the principal suppliers of 
power has been defeated. At a time when 
it is clearly in the public interest that 
networks of power transmission facilities 
be constructed throughout the Nation to 
prevent blackouts and breakdowns in 
electric service, S. 1365 would have en- 
couraged an entirely different approach. 

As for the necessity of Federal regula- 
tion of public utilities, this has been ap- 
parent since an investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission pursuant to a 
Senate resolution in 1928 revealed to the 
public the shocking manner in which 
the electric power companies, without 
any regulation, had made fortunes at the 
expense of helpless consumers. I re- 
counted this scandal in my book “The 
Public Pays,” published in 1931, and re- 
published in 1965 as The Public Pays 
And Still Pays.” The battle for adequate 
regulation of utilities goes on through 
the years and those who would protect 
the consumers’ interests must be ever 
vigilant. 

Now those who are concerned with 
protecting the interests of electric power 
consumers may advance those interests 
steadily without the imminent possibility 
of enactment of legislation which would 
make their efforts increasingly difficult. 


THE SILENT INVASION 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in Pace magazine 
an article entitled “The Silent Invasion,” 
concerning our returning young veterans 
from Vietnam. The article was written 
by Pace Associate Editor Malcolm 
Roberts. 

As Mr. Roberts points out, the young 
men returning from Vietnam are not the 
boys who left the States 12 to 24 months 
previously. 

He said: 

As a result, though they are moving al- 
most unnoticed into schools, jobs and poli- 
tics, they could become the most powerful 
influence in this country. 


Mr. President, I for one do hope they 
become an influence and I hope further 
that these men who have risked their 
lives for their country will influence 
many of our young people who do not 
fully understand the price of freedom. 
I congratulate Pace magazine for choos- 
ing such a worthy topic and Mr. Roberts 
for a job well done. 

This article should be of interest to 
every Member of this body and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SILENT INVASION 
(By Malcolm Roberts) 

Watch out, America. They're coming! 

The vet invasion, silent, without fanfare, 
has begun. Last year 609,791 discharged 
servicemen hit U.S. shores with a quiet yet 
bulldozer determination. 

This year 790,000 will come, with more 
than a million to follow in 1969. Where are 
the veterans headed? What do they think? 
How will they affect the election of 1968? 

Something happened to these men in the 
jungles of Vietnam that has put maturity 
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into their thinking and determination in 
their guts. They are not the boys who left 
the States 12 to 24 months previously. They 
are trained men, disciplined and sobered by 
the wrenching experience of living through 
a shooting war. As a result, though they are 
moving almost unnoticed into schools, jobs 
and politics, they could become the most 
powerful infiuence in the country. 

One of the scores of returning veterans in- 
terviewed by Pace for this penetrating report 
summed up the feelings of many. “One thing 
I learned overseas: if you get down in the 
same ditch with a Vietnamese or anyone else 
then you know you're just two men.” Said 
another, “I was pretty wild when I was 
younger. I had to go to Vietnam to find out 
what an American should be.” 


AT VETS’ ROUND TABLES NEW IDEAS 
ARE EMERGING 


The 277-pound veteran with a crew cut 
hitched his chair up to the table and said, 
“You can’t tie us together as a group. Every 
one of us thinks differently.” His words fired 
the opening gun of a Pace Editors’ Round 
Table on “The Veteran in Civilian Life, 1968,” 
held at the magazine’s editorial office in 
downtown Los Angeles. 

Nineteen young veterans, many recently 
returned from the war in Vietnam, were 
seated around a large table facing a battery 
of editors. The burly vet’s comment proved 
sound. The striking similarity about these 
men, and scores of other veterans interviewed 
throughout the greater Los Angeles area, is 
not their uniformity but their realism and 
clarity of thought. “That evening as a 
whole,” summed up an observer, “was the 
best description of democracy I have ever 
heard.“ 

These men have a maturity of outlook 
rarely matched by students and civilians of 
commensurate age. “When your life and your 
buddies’ lives are on the line,” commented 
Dr. Joseph Lenihan, 33, a dentist and former 
Naval lieutenant who served in Da Nang, 
“this matures the average guy a whole lot.” 


On dropouts dropping in 

The colleges, particularly the junior col- 
leges, are filling up with veterans, many of 
whom were high school and college drop- 
outs. “I winced when my college asked for 
my high school transcripts, they were so 
bad,” remembered ex-Marine Eric von Hurst, 
28, student body president of Cerritos Col- 
lege and a member of the honor society. 

A classmate, Pat Dodero, 24, a dropout from 
Long Beach State, has now accrued two 
straight semesters with a 4.0 (A) average. 
The Cerritos Vets Club has the highest 
scholastic average of any club on the campus. 

“The difference is we know what we want,” 
explained Ken Suarez, 22, ex-Marine and 
member of the student senate. “We started 
later, so we have to run faster.” 

“After five years in the Service I’m behind 
other guys now,” remarked James McCurry, 
who is about to graduate from the Northrop 
Institute of Technology as an airplane tech- 
nician, a trade he began in the Army, “but 
some of the things I learned in the Service 
in terms of my trade and experiences in life 
will put me ahead of the others later.” 


On the responsibility habit 


Heavy responsibility shouldered at a young 
age can become a habit. Men who never 
thought they had it in them have now set 
higher targets for themselves. A typical com- 
ment: “My aim was just to make corporal 
and forget it. When I got my sergeant’s 
stripes I felt I could take on the world.” 

Jack Jones, 29, a policeman and former 
“spat” or self-propelled antitank gun com- 
mander with the Airborne, was in charge of 
constructing a school for 120 Vietnamese 
children in Bien Hoa. His unit built the 
school as a volunteer project. When it was 
dedicated, Jones received a flag and a gift 
from the Vietnamese people. This was an 
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accomplishment that has made a deep im- 
pact on his life. 

“My whole value system has completely 
changed,” said Steve Cobb, 23, ex-Army man 
and current member of the Long Beach City 
College veterans’ group. “Things that have 
been so important to you in America just 
aren’t when you get away.” 


On jobs for machinegunners 


A pet peeve of the returnee is the question 
often asked by a prospective employer, “What 
special training did you get in the Service?” 
A common reply is “jungle training.” 

When a department store personnel chief 
asked the same question of Sammy Marquez, 
21, he replied, “I was a machine gunner for 
four years. Need one?” He got the job 
(clothes salesman). 

The returning Negro serviceman looks for 
a job with the same responsibility and pres- 
tige he had in the military. After a series 
of rejections and closed doors, some have 
been wooed by the black militants. The 
majority take strong exception to these 
groups and like Charles Walker are going to 
keep plugging away until they find the work 
they are looking for. 

Richard West, in charge of the Urban 
League’s program to help the returning 
veteran in Los Angeles, warns, “They were 
fighting in Vietnam for the freedom of a peo- 
ple. They come back full of hope. They find 
industry not hiring and housing not avail- 
able. Unless this country is as aggressive an 
equal-opportunity employer as the military, 
we've got a problem.” 

The vets as a group hold no truck for the 
hippie and the demonstrator. Many defend 
the right of dissent, but they resent the 
way troop morale has been undercut by these 
groups. One returnee of less than a week ad- 
mitted he had planned with several of his 
friends to get discharged in Japan rather 
than return to a “hippie America.” 

“My heart bleeds for my buddies back 
there,” remarked Cory Beall, who had been 
through some of the heaviest action of the 
war with the Airborne. It bugs him that 
many are paying a heavy price and feeling all 
the time that no one Stateside cares. 

Younger men in political office is a com- 
mon desire among the vets. They are prac- 
tically unanimous that the nation needs 
younger leadership at all levels. For many 
this means they want a chance to lead them- 
selves. A political career appeals to a high 
percentage of them. 

Most of them see America’s role in the 
future to be one of “setting an example for 
the rest of the world.” But, they contend, 
we must be careful about how we go about 
it. “Different people have different tastes,” 
stated one. “We can’t force people to do 
things our way. If they want to pattern 
themselves after us, let them take the initia- 
tive.” 

This wave of returnees is different from 
earlier generations of veterans. At least they 
believe they are. They have no illusion that 
they have fought the war to end all wars. 
They have no intention of escaping from 
everything. 

On hippie professors 

Suprisingly they have little dialogue or 
debate on campus with the Students for a 
Democratic Society and other New Left ele- 
ments. “The SDS has their religion,” com- 
mented Cory Beall. “They believe in it. They 
don’t talk to you about Vietnam. They can 
care less about the facts.” 

The vets have considerable influence in 
class and with other students. “The hippie 
professors can’t control our minds like they 
can the other kids’,” said one ex-Marine. 
“When we're in class they get bent all out 
of shape. Sometimes they even lower our 
grades because of it.” Several complained 
that they are continually baited by such 
professors. 

Asked if war had soured his desire for in- 
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volvement in curing social issues. Sammy 
Marquez shot back, “It has added fuel to the 
fire. When you see the Vietnamese civilians 
dying, their children crying and your own 
buddies shot up, you want to make sure that 
never happens here.” 

“We want change, but not just for the sake 
of change,” said another. The hippies attack 
society, but I haven't heard one practical idea 
from them about how to bring about 
change.” 

On change equals work 

The general philosophy of the vet is that 
change takes place when you get in there 
and work for it. To prove their outlook they 
point to what they have already accom- 
plished on their campuses, President Jack 
Mears of Cerritos College backs them up. 
He invited veteran Eric von Hurst, student 
president, to attend the board of trustees 
meetings, the first such move in the State. 

“All the machinery of student government 
was there,” explained von Hurst, “but the 
students weren’t using it. We've put it in 
motion for the benefit of all.” 

The Cerritos Vets Club has taken the lead- 
ership in blood drives, a banquet for the 
athletic fund, a toy drive and numerous other 
community-oriented activities. 

The younger students fondly refer to the 
vets as the “dirty old men.” They in turn are 
dubbed the bubblegummers.“ The pressure 
from the vets for high grades causes friction 
as does their effectiveness in running student 
affairs. 

“What we've done is create some honest 
competition on the campus,” said Phil Ro- 
mans, president of the Santa Monica City 
College Vets Club. 


On campus hostility 


On some campuses the vets have diplomat- 
ically overcome initial fear or hostility. At 
Cerritos, for example, other students who at 
first resented them now come to the veterans 
and ask their advice on personal problems. 

The Vets Club at SMCC was founded just 
last September. As elsewhere the administra- 
tion tried to discourage them. "They thought 
we were just going to sponsor wild parties,” 
laughed founder Mike Davis. 

The SMCC club has become a dynamo in 
student activities. 

At their first annual banquet, their faculty 
advisor, Herbert Roney, was moved when he 
was asked to speak. 

“I was in a vets club here at SMCC after 
the Second World War,” he recalled. “We 
drank ourselves into oblivion. You men, how- 
ever, have brought to this campus maturity, 
dedication and leadership. You've accom- 
plished more in one semester than most 
groups have done in their entire existence. 
You've undertaken things that other groups 
wouldn’t consider, To quote Thomas Jeffer- 
son, ‘Every citizen should be a soldier.“ 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The BILL. CLERK. Calendar No. 996, 
Senate Resolution 266, a resolution to 
provide standards of conduct for Mem- 
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bers of the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


No. 67 Leg.] 

Anderson Dirksen Mundt 
Baker Griffin Nelson 
Bartlett Gruening Pearson 
Bennett Hansen Pell 
Boggs Hatfield Prouty 
Bre Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Carlson Mansfield Stennis 
Case McGovern eee 
Coo! dings 

- Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inoue], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Hortanp], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McInryre], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms is instructed to execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Hart Montoya 
Allott Hartke Morton 
Bayh Hayden Murphy 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Brooke Hollings Proxmire 
Burdick Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Javits tt 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Dodd Lausche Symington 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson ‘Tower 
Ellender McClellan Williams, N.J 
Fannin McGee Williams, Del 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Fulbright Mondale 

ore Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SEN- 
ATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuck], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor the financial 
statement of Senator and Mrs. THOMAS 
H. KucHEL, and statement of income for 
the year ending December 31, 1967. My 
colleagues will remember that Senator 
Kuchl. is a cosponsor of my bill, S. 1104, 
the latest in a series of disclosure bills 
I have included in each Congress since 
1957. 

There being no objection, the financial 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SENATOR AND MRS. 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
ASSETS 
Cash in checking and savings ac- 
counts (prior to payment of 

State income tax) 
Life insurance policies (death 

benefits—$42,000) : 

U.S. group life insurance (term 
insurance, no cash surrender 
value) : 

National service life insurance 
(cash surrender value 

Accumulated contributions to re- 


$67, 839. 03 


876.50 


tirement funds 27, 306. 77 
Real estate: Personal residence: 
Original cost plus improve- 
THONGS os — 41, 000. 00 
Less: Existing mortgage 12, 834. 57 
Total Seca ikea 28, 165. 43 
Stock owned: 100 shares—South 
Seas Mining, Ltd 1. 536. 37 
Tangible personal property con- 
sisting of automobile, furni- 
ture, jewelry, and personal ef- 


fects, approximately 8, 500. 00 


LIABILITIES 


None—except existing mortgage 
on residence. 
INCOME IN 1967 
Senate salary and allowances___. 33, 036.38 
Less: Expenses allowable as in- 
come tax deductions 5, 849.18 
(Deductions do not include 
itemized personal deduc- 
tions or total actual official 


F 27, 187. 20 
Interest on savings accounts 2, 652. 28 
Public speaking honorariums...._ 3, 400. 00 


PUBLIC SPEAKING HONORARIUMS 
Cal Tech YMCA. 

Active Ballot Club. 

Wayne State University. 

Brookings Institution. 

Calvin Bullock Ltd. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards oí conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make another brief statement on 
the Clark-Case amendment or, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would say 
it, the Case-Clark amendment. 

As other Senators have said, I also 
appreciate the great service rendered by 
the select committee which has labored 
long and hard at its difficult task. I wel- 
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come its decision to recommend a 
requirement that Members of the Senate 
and staff earning $15,000 or more submit 
annual financial reports. I regret, how- 
ever, that the committee resolution pro- 
vides that these personal financial state- 
ments shall be submitted in sealed enye- 
lopes and filed with the Comptroller 
General. 

To call confidential submission of a 
sealed report disclosure is a misnomer. 
Disclosure to the public is vital to the 
effectiveness of the disclosure principle. 

I have therefore joined with Senator 
CLARK in sponsoring the pending amend- 
ment which would require full public 
disclosure of the personal financial in- 
terests, all sources and amounts of in- 
come, assets and liabilities, gifts and 
transactions in real and personal prop- 
erty by each Member of the Senate and 
Senate officials and staff receiving $15,- 
000 or more. Our amendment would not 
require the inclusion of income tax re- 
turns which do contain personal infor- 
mation, such as medical expenses, which 
is not relevant to the purpose of our 
amendment or the purpose of the pend- 
ing resolution. 

Public disclosure is the approach 
which polls have shown again and again 
the public favors by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The public is right in considering this 
the best approach to a chronic problem 
that Congress has repeatedly shown it- 
self unable to deal with effectively in 
other ways. 

There are a variety of reasons for this. 
Congress is one of three coordinate 
branches of Government. As the Supreme 
Court recently held, the constitutional 
provisions designed to protect the inde- 
pendence of Congress from an unfriendly 
President or hostile judiciary generally 
rule out outside inquiry into the motives 
of a Member of Congress. 

Further, since each Member of Con- 
gress is primarily accountable to his con- 
stituency—and this is right—colleagues 
are reluctant to sit in judgment on him. 

Nonetheless, recognition is growing of 
the need for forthright action to assure 
the integrity of the Congress. 

In 1957 I first introduced a bill to re- 
quire Members of Congress—and candi- 
dates for Congress—top legislative staff 
and top officials in the executive branch 
to make annual reports covering all in- 
come and its sources, gifts of more than 
nominal value, liabilities and assets, and 
all transactions in commodities, real and 
personal property. Slowly but steadily 
support for it has grown. Last year when 
I reintroduced the bill for the sixth time 
three other Republicans and four Demo- 
crats joined as cosponsors. Too, several 
Senators who previously opposed dis- 
closure have now endorsed it. 

Disclosure has several advantages, 

First, it is preventive. The knowledge 
that one’s financial activities and inter- 
ests will become known is the best pos- 
sible “stop and think” signal—the surest 
way to sharpen awareness of any possible 
conflict of public and private interests. 

Second, it is automatic in operation. 
When the facts are on the table, the 
press and the public can make their own 
judgment. 
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Third, disclosure will strengthen the 
people’s right to elect whom they wish 
by giving them full knowledge of the per- 
sonal financial interests of those who 
present themselves as candidates for 
election or reelection. 

Though our amendment does not by 
name include candidates for senatorial 
election, practically speaking, I am very 
sure that it would include them. Expe- 
rience has shown that whenever an in- 
cumbent Senator running for reelection 
has made public disclosure, the pressures 
on his opponent have forced him also to 
disclose. 

For years Congress has required top 
executive officials to disclose specific fi- 
nancial interests. I must say in passing 
that this is not a completely satisfactory 
arrangement in my opinion. It suffers 
in general from the same defect as the 
committee-proposed resolution. It does 
require that this information be filed, 
but it is rather filed with the head of the 
department in which the specific em- 
ployee is employed and not made public. 
This, therefore, does not meet with the 
main purpose which disclosure was de- 
signed to satisfy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the requirement to 
disclose the amount and identity of each 
liability apply to monetary liabilities 
only, or to all liabilities? 

Mr. CASE. This is designed to do only 
what human beings can do. There are 
liabilities that certain people have—the 
color of their hair, the absence of hair— 
as they may regard it. This is not the 
kind of thing covered by the amend- 
ment. The kind of thing we are talking 
about is the kind of thing that would 
not possibly gives rise to conflict of in- 
terest between a man’s duties in the 
Senate and his own interests. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose a Senator had 
been speaking for pay before a certain 
group of people, until he really felt very 
kindly toward them. Would that be a 
liability? Would he be obligated to 
them? Is an obligation to any person 
or group of persons a liability? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator may have 
been deflected from an originally face- 
tious course, and, if so, this is an ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe I am being 
sound. 

Mr. CASE. Now the Senator—perhaps 
he has always been—is being serious, 
and I answer him seriously now. 

This is one of the kinds of situations 
with which disclosure is designed to 
deal. It is quite true that the receipt of 
honoraria for speeches or other types of 
emoluments can give rise to prejudices 
0 1 of certain action or opposition 

it. 

Our thought is that whether or not 
such things are likely to happen —be- 
cause nobody can be entirely, by any 
means, free of all interests the best 
thing to do is to have the facts made 
public and let the man, himself, and his 
constituents look at it. 

Mr. AIKEN. And if one received 
$1,000 for making a $20 speech, would 
that be a gift, a fee, or a liability? 
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Mr. CASE. So long as it was laid out— 
and it would be laid out, I believe, with- 
out any question—as an item of income, 
which is defined in our amendment to 
include gifts above a small amount, it 
would be listed there. The important 
thing is not how it is described but the 
fact that its existence is disclosed. 

Mr, AIKEN. The public would be the 
judge. 

Mr. CASE. The public would judge 
whether or not it gave rise to a conflict 
of interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. Back in the 1940’s, our 
executive branch of Government was 
hiring many people who had news con- 
nections to do a little work for them 
after hours. One lady, who had a radio 
program at the time, was offered so 
many hundred dollars to do a few min- 
utes’ work. I do not know just what I 
want to say, but that looked like buying 
influence by the Government itself. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. And different groups of 
people tried to gain influence. 

Mr. CASE. Congress has tried to 
handle that type of situation. I believe 
that is at least one of the purposes of a 
statute which, as I recall, was enacted in 
1948, under which it is unlawful for a 
Federal employee to receive outside pay 
for performing his Federal function; and 
it is unlawful both for the man to receive 
it and for any person to give it. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was around that time 
that the public agency was paying the 
nonpublic people. It is pretty late to 
bring it up now. I do not believe it is as 
prevalent now as it was then. 

Mr. CASE. This is a matter of attempt- 
ing to prejudice what should be an im- 
partial news medium or medium of in- 
formation. All such efforts should be 
dealt with as effectively as we can. That 
is not the specific purpose of the pro- 
posed resolution, which is to deal with 
the conduct of Members of the Senate 
primarily. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the Senator, like 
the Ethics Committee, is trying to per- 
form a very useful purpose. It is an up- 
hill job. It is just as difficult to write a 
fair ethics resolution as it is to write a 
fair tax bill or a fair draft law or a few 
other things. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. As 
a matter of fact, I believe that this per- 
haps is the strongest argument for the 
amendment that Senator CLARK and I 
are urging at this time. The very diffi- 
culty of attempting to set down cate- 
gorically things that are right and things 
that are wrong leaves an area of this 
sort, in which so many factual situations 
necessarily arise, where relationships are 
so delicate, and where many times, in the 
last analysis, a man is obliged to act in 
accordance with his conscience. 

I believe disclosure is better than at- 
tempting by prescription to deal with it 
in detailed ways, and I believe that one 
of the difficulties the committee got it- 
self into is that it has attempted to avoid 
complete disclosure and still to meet cer- 
tain problems that were the direct rea- 
son for its creation. I believe it would be 
better to turn to the disclosure method 
and to eliminate some of the specifics. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe it would be very 
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difficult for anyone to make a perfectly 
accurate report, either under this pro- 
posal or the committee’s resolution. It 
would be almost impossible to do that. 
I suppose allowances would have to be 
made for that. 

We have had people come before us 
who were appointed to a high position 
in Government and they have said, “We 
are severing all connections with our law 
firm. We have disposed of all our assets, 
and so forth. We have completely quit 
our position with the company that we 
have been associated with.” Then they 
go to work for the Government. The day 
after they get through with the Govern- 
ment, they are back at the same old desk 
that they left in the first place. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. We could name a few 
names, too. 

Mr. CASE. This is a very real problem. 
The problem has many ramifications. 
One of them is the difficulty of getting 
people to work for the Government—on 
the other side of the picture. 

Mr. AIKEN. You get somebody to work 
for the Government who has never been 
successful in his own business, and he 
will not be successful for the Govern- 
ment, either. 

Mr. CASE. The Government wants 
good people. 

Mr. AIKEN. Capable people. 

Mr. CASE. It has proved difficult to 
get, for example, counsel to work for the 
Government, without providing for ex- 
emption from existing legislation which 
prohibits practicing in certain areas for 
some time after public service ends. 

Mr. AIKEN. Most Government em- 
ployees are conscientious. 

Mr. CASE. Most of them. 

Mr. AIKEN. The career employees are 
particularly conscientious. But we know 
that industry is constantly screening 
Government agencies, with a view to 
picking off the most capable people and 
offering them two or three times the pay 
they can get from the Government. In 
some cases, that leaves the less capable 
people in charge. 

Mr. CASE. In some cases, I believe the 
Senator is correct. Of course, this is true. 

Apparently, we are in an age in which 
business is no longer as attractive to the 
best minds coming out of our schools and 
colleges. Business feels this keenly, and 
feels that it is necessary, and has there- 
fore offered higher salaries, a good deal 
higher than was customary when every- 
body went into business because that was 
what all bright and able people did. 

Mr. AIKEN. And they often found 
more than they could hope to get by go- 
ing into Government work. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. To 
a degree, I believe this is the result of the 
fact that so many of our wonderful 
young people coming out of schools and 
colleges now regard business as some- 
what of a secondary attraction, and re- 
gard public service—Government service 
among other public service—as far more 
attractive, even at lesser pay. 

Mr. AIKEN. If they are not high 
minded at that age 

Mr. CASE. They never will be. 

Mr. AIKEN (continuing). They never 
will be. 
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Mr. CASE. The Senator has been high 
minded all his life, so I cannot use him 
as an example. I do not rule out the pos- 
sibility of conversion. 

Mr. AIKEN. What kind of conversion? 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator from 
Michigan wish to be recognized? 

Mr. HART. Following the Senator’s re- 
marks I shall seek recognition in order 
to express support for the Senator’s point 
of view. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. I shall 
be finished with my remarks soon. 

Before leaving my friend from Ver- 
mont, I wish to deal with one point he 
made. There are different kinds of in- 
terests, other than those which are 
strictly financial. 

Mr. AIKEN. Some cannot be reduced 
to a monetary value. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. 
Here we are pretty much compelled to 
rely on the conscience of the Members 
of Congress, their knowledge of each 
other, and the knowledge of the public 
and the press of the individual. 

For example, the Senator from Ver- 
mont is very much interested in wild 
flowers. That interest transcends any fi- 
nancial interest he may have. He likes 
them but I do not know that it is a 
prejudice. Knowing the Senator, I do 
not think it is likely that he would do 
something prejudicial in favor of wild 
flowers as against those of the garden 
variety. I would trust him in such a 
case. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would be inclined to 
vote for wild flowers in that instance be- 
tween them and the garden variety. 

Mr. CASE. Then, there are people 
deeply interested in education. 

Mr. AIKEN. Education is an asset. 

Mr. CASE. It may be, but it is one of 
many items in the public interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. A mean disposition would 
be a liability. 

Mr. CASE. I think the best we can do 
in dealing with the problem is to talk 
about it in terms of factors of property 
and interest that can be given a financial 
yalue. I think that is as much as we can 
try to do. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is as far as we could 
go. 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as I was say- 

ing, for years we have required top ex- 
ecutive officials to disclose specific finan- 
cial interests, and Congress has done this 
largely on the occasion of the officials 
presenting themselves for confirmation 
of nominations which have come to us 
from the President. I think this has been 
_ quite proper and a great amount of good 
has been accomplished by making this 
a common standard practice. It is high 
time that Congress applied the same 
principle to itself and did away with the 
double standard so long followed. 

Of course, disclosure, as provided by 
the pending amendment, inevitably in- 
volves intrusions into privacy, but, as 
one who has done it regularly for several 
years on a voluntary basis, it is my ex- 
perience, just observing my own reac- 
tions, that it is a very small price to pay 
for the privilege of public service. The 
cost becomes insignificant when com- 
pared to the great public good which 
would be served. 
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I am confident that institution of a 
public disclosure requirement—and I do 
not think the committee’s suggestion 
along this line is adequate at all—would 
bring reassuring evidence that most 
Members of Congress are honest men 
who regard public service as a public 
trust. It is because I am jealous of my 
own reputation, and my reputation as a 
Senator, and, of course, the reputation of 
the Senate as an institution, that I am 
anxious that the public image of people 
in positions which we have the honor to 
hold should be raised, not only to the 
level I think it deserves presently, but to 
an even higher level. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. I think it is long over- 
due. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield the floor. The Sen- 
ator may speak on his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. I support 
the effort which is now pending. I voice 
the hope that after several earlier and 
less successful efforts, the Clark-Case 
amendment now pending will be agreed 
to. It is an amendment which I have 
cosponsored. 

There is very little that one could 
add to the discussion in terms of assign- 
ing reasons in support of the pending 
amendment. The effort is not a new one, 
as the Senator from New Jersey and 
others have reminded us. 

When I first came to the Senate I 
found that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] were in the proc- 
ess of trying to persuade us to this point 
of view. I joined them then and ever 
since in cosponsoring amendments com- 
parable to the amendment we are con- 
sidering now. 

I recall testifying with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
about 4 years ago in one of the earlier 
efforts. It is, I believe, worth noting that 
when Senators are confronted with the 
suggestion that they disclose income they 
are confronted with a rather curious 
paradox. If the disclosure indicates there 
is very substantial wealth, one or two 
conclusions could be drawn, and know- 
ing human nature we must recognize this 
will happen. The judgment will be either 
that he has such personal interest to 
protect that he has to be suspect; or, 
because he is economically secure he can 
be a very independent character. 

Conversely, if the disclosure shows a 
man of little or no wealth there are 
equally contradictory conclusions to fol- 
low. It will be said, this man will be 
objective because he has no interest to 
protect; or, this fellow has such a tenu- 
ous economic base that he will bend to 
any sort of pressure. 

Yet, I believe the public’s right to all 
of these fiscal facts about us when mak- 
ing their judgment is desirable, and that 
@ law requiring annual disclosure and 
disclosure in the sense of being avail- 
able to the public and not in a sealed 
envelope, is the best course. 
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Incidentally, I have followed this 
course, as have a number of Senators, for 
several years now. Over the years I have 
reported to the people of Michigan on 
occasions my feelings about this sub- 
ject. I dipped back into those earlier files 
and I found a monthly report that I had 
sent to the people of Michigan in April 
of 1964. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
report entitled “The Case for Disclosure” 
which is dated April 1964 and which re- 
flects my views then and now. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CASE FoR DISCLOSURE 
(Senator Hart reports, April 1964) 


The Senate hearings into Bobby Baker's 
eomplex financial affairs were held just across 
from my office and for several weeks the hall 
was crowded with cameras and reporters. 

Emerging witnesses each had their moment 
under the television lights and the interviews 
rumbled through the corridors like restless 
thunderclouds seeking a place to drop their 
burden, 

Earlier, a Congressman was found to have 
a financial interest in a firm he had helped 
in government negotiations. And, some years 
ago, there was the case of the Senator who 
had to explain how he had drawn income 
from his law firm back home—a firm that 
represented railroads in government dealings. 

What all these men were undergoing, of 
course, was disclosure of income—but the 
disclosure was being made in a strikingly 
awkward and painful manner. 

Is there any way of avoiding these unfor- 
tunate situations? It seems to me that a 
system of regular income disclosure would 
be a considerable help. Certainly, it would 
give every office holder a powerful incentive 
to avoid business dealings that might trouble 
the voting public. 

What would disclosure do? It would give 
the public a record of all the office-holder’s’ 
outside interests and income. 

The voters could then match this informa- 
tion with the man’s record, check it against 
their estimate of his integrity and mark 
their decision at the polling booth, 

If a Member of Co accepts money 
for a speech, the public should know how 
big the fee was and who did the hiring. 

If he owns stocks or has business interests, 
the public should know what companies are 
involved and how much they pay. 

If he maintains a law practice, the public 


-should know the clients and the compensa- 


tion. 

If he writes magazine articles for a fee, the 
public should know what group controls the 
magazine and how big the check was, 

If he accepts contributions to make tele- 
vision and radio reports to constituents, or 
for any purposes, the public should know 
who the contributors were and how much 
they sent. 

Disclosure seems to me a simple solution 
to a very complex problem. It’s unfortunate 
but politics—let’s face it—is an increasingly 
expensive business. We cannot expect ca- 
pable men to run for Office if they must 
sterilize all their transactions. But we can 
take steps to keep all transactions innocent. 

Why not set up an enforced system where 
Members of Congress, top staff people and 
high-level appointed officials each year de- 
clare all sources of income? 

Congressmen already require disclosure by 
newly appointed administration officials. 
Why not for themselves? 

A bill has been introduced to do just that. 
At the moment it is lying dormant while 
the Senate remains strangely becalmed in 
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the windy confines of the filibuster but I am 
hopeful that soon the Rules Committee— 
having digested the Bobby Baker expe- 
rience—will decide that disclosure is the 
answer. 

I am a co-sponsor of the bill along with 
Senators Neuberger (D-Ore.), Case (R-N.J.), 
Clark (D-Pa.) and Javits (R-N.Y.). All of 
us, as one measure of our support, have made 
the first of our yearly declarations. 

Public confidence in Congress has not hit 
any all-time high in recent months. Dis- 
closure would be an effective way to reverse 
the tide. Washing always tends to be cleaner 
if it is slated to be hung in public. And forth- 
rightness—like the kitchen cleaner whose 
name I have forgotten—is cleaner than dirt. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I do hope 
that this time our effort will be marked 
by success. As one who has for a period 
of years made disclosure of his unearned 
income and income from outside activ- 
ity, I can report that after the first go 
round, very little attention is paid to it, 
but it is there. In my book, it is informa- 
tion useful to a citizen who wants to 
make a judgment, and perhaps more im- 
portant, helpful in dispelling the often 
expressed attitude with respect to the 
Congress that there is too much mystery 
about each of us. We will never be judged 
as anything other than human beings 
with human frailties and that describes 
our judges also. Every time we cast a 
vote we cast a vote which offends a large 
group of people. Some will never believe 
it reflects our best judgment in response 
to the usually complicated public ques- 
tion involved. Some will always believe 
that there was direct economic interest 
which compelled us to a point of view 
which they think is outrageous. 

I think public disclosure would allay 
some of this criticism and mistrust and 
we would all be the better for it. 

Again I thank the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for leading us in this effort over 
the years. 

Mr. CASE. I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the supplemental views 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] in support of full public dis- 
closure, which our amendment would 
provide for. I want to pay personal trib- 
ute to the Senator from Kentucky be- 
cause much of my sensitivity to this 
issue is due to my association with him. 
I thank my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair), I pressed 
for the adoption of a public disclosure 
rule in our committee. I was not able to 
prevail in committee but I presented my 
position in my supplemental views. I said 
on the first day of debate on the pending 
resolution that I support that position. I 
said the same thing yesterday on the floor 
of the Senate. 

My position has been made clear. I 
have voted for public disclosure in the 
past and I shall vote for the amendment 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] have offered. 

The arguments which have been made 
by the sponsors of the amendment are 
those which I have considered in the 
past and which have led me to this 
position. 

The very difficulty of writing a dis- 
closure rule which does not require pub- 
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lic disclosure is indicated by effort to 
establish categories, limitations upon 
income that must be reported, the re- 
quirement that certain types of income 
be reported because they are closely as- 
sociated or are the consequence of the 
duties of a Senator such as honoraria, 
contributions for political purposes, con- 
tributions for office expenses. All of these 
raise questions. Public disclosure would 
prescribe the same rule for all members. 

There is, of course, the argument that 
places on an incumbent Senator who is 
a candidate for reelection in an unfa- 
vorable position relative to an opposing 
candidate who is not a Senator. 

This argument was answered by the 
Senator from New Jersey. If an incum- 
bent Senator declares publicly, inevitably 
it will be demanded of his opponent that 
he also declare publicly. But whether or 
not an opponent declares his income 
publicly—the public disclosure of the 
incumbent Senator would, I believe, be 
accepted by the voters as an act of good 
faith. 

There is another problem, the question 
of privacy, which we cherish and value 
as one of the most important rights of 
an individual. But, holding the office of 
U.S. Senator, we are in the public 
eye. Everything we do is connected 
with the public interest and public trust. 
It is that interest more than any other 
which has caused me to support public 
disclosure. It is my judgment that it 
would do no harm in any way to the 
position of an incumbent Senator. To the 
contrary, it would remove, or at least 
answer doubts and suspicions against a 
member or against the Senate, a great 
institution which must be trusted in our 
system of government. 

That is the position I have taken, Mr. 
President, and it is the position I shall 
maintain. I shall therefore vote for the 
amendment requiring public disclosure. 

In the difficult task which the commit- 
tee has undertaken—and it is a difficult 
task and one which I doubt many would 
like to undertake—we have worked to- 
gether without political partisanship. 
We have known that if we were to be 
an effective committee we must consider 
and respect each other’s judgments and 
opinions, insofar as it is possible, when 
not a matter of conscience, and that we 
must try to come together on decisions. 

It is our responsibility to move along 
and progress in this field. We could not 
progress at all if we split and maintained 
separate positions upon every rule. But 
on this rule I felt that it was beyond 
mere judgment or procedures. The sub- 
ject of disclosure is so important, I must 
maintain my position, apart from the 
majority views of the committee. 

I will vote for the pending amendment. 

PUBLIC DISCLOSURE 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
respectfully commend Chairman STEN- 
Nis and the members of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct for 
bringing to the Senate their recom- 
mendations for standards of conduct for 
Members and officers and employees of 
the Senate. The task of this committee 
has not been an easy one and its mem- 
bers deserve and receive our deep respect 
for the conscientious efforts they have 
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made. There is no one in public life for 
whose character and integrity I have 
more respect than the able and dedicated 
chairman of this committee. 

It now becomes the task of every Sen- 
ator to measure the specific recommen- 
dations made against his own personal 
concept of the most effective manner of 
achieving that which all desire—the 
strengthening of the integrity of this 
body as an institution in which the 
American people have confidence and 
respect. 

As the committee states well in its 
report: 

A Senator is extended an extraordinary 
measure of trust and confidence not given 
to ordinary members of society. The Senate 
must therefore require higher standards ot 
conduct than those generally required in 
the marketplace. 


Mr. President, for many years I have 
supported the idea that disclosure by 
Senators of the sources of their income 
would afford the electorate information 
to which they are entitled as one basis 
for decision as to how they will vote; and 
in effort to be persuaded that the con- 
fidential financial disclosure to the 
Comptroller General proposed in rule 
44 would serve the same purpose, I hope 
studied the committee’s report. 

The committee points out that public 
disclosure will result in unfair attacks 
by the sensationalists in our society. I 
believe, however, that this is a burden 
which elected officials will always bear. 
For my part, I am inclined to believe that 
the recommendation in rule 44 for a con- 
fidential report to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral could subject a Senator to equal or 
even greater abuse and harm from 
sensationalists, as leaks and guesses are 
made, as to the contents of the confiden- 
tial reports. 

No one is forced to become a public 
official. He does so of his own volition, 
subject to the wishes of the people he 
represents. It is to them that he is 
responsible. 

The committee fears that a require- 
ment of public disclosure would deter 
some from seeking the office of Senator. I 
believe that is true, and that condition 
is an important consideration. Wide- 
spread notions now prevail, however, 
that politicians are somewhat tainted; 
and this would seem to discourage some 
interested and talented people from 
seeking public office. 

On balance, it seems to me that this 
price—public disclosure of financial as- 
sets and income—would not in the long 
run deter those who seek to serve any 
more than the present climate would 
have that effect. 

All of us recognize the growing volume 
of effort now required of a U.S. Senator. 
In analyzing the reason for rule 42 pro- 
posed in respect to contributions, the 
committee points out: 

It is general knowledge that the expense 
of conducting the office of a Senator has risen 
steadily over the years. The increasingly 
better informed public is taking a greater 
interest in public affairs. This brings about 
more communication between the public and 
Senators, with consequent rising costs of 
correspondence, telephone and telegraph, 
radio and television broadcasting, quasi- 
official entertainment, and travel for a Sen- 
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ator. In addition, many constituents look 
upon their Senator as a kind of ombudsman. 
Long gone is the day when a Senator could 
simply legislate. 


That is true, but it seems to me that 
the increased workload of a U.S. Senator 
is but another reason for the public to 
have the right to know the sources of a 
Senator’s income. Surely it affords some 
basis for assessing the time and efforts 
devoted to his official position. 

These are but some of the reasons that 
I will support the amendment offered by 
Senator CLARK to require public reports 
of the financial interests of Members of 
the U.S. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


CRITICS OF HANGINGS IN 
RHODESIA DENOUNCED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Critics of Hangings in 
Rhodesia Denounced,” written by James 
J. Kilpatrick, and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, of March 19, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CRITICS or HANGINGS IN RHODESIA DENOUNCED 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Rhodesia has been suffering lately from a 
very bad press: The State Department denies 
a visa to Prime Minister Ian Smith. The 
Virginia House of Delegates shouts down a 
resolution of support for Rhodesia. Back in 
Salisbury, right-wing pressures toward 
apartheid grow more intense. Defying Queen, 
Pope, and world opinion, the Smith regime 
proceeds with the hanging of five “freedom 
fighters.” 

At the United Nations, the Afro-Asian 
bloc demands new measures against Rho- 
desia, more punitive than the present sanc- 
tions. A lead article in the prestigious 
American Journal of International Law de- 
fends the sanctions; the theory of the 
authors, one of them a Yale professor, is that 
Rhodesia has offended the “shared sensitivi- 
ties” of her neighbors, and thus created an 
actionable threat to the peace. The fury is 
especially intense in England, where members 
of Commons denounce Ian Smith as “a 
murderer.” 

It is true enough that the Rhodesian goy- 
ernment, struggling for survival in a hostile 
world, has taken some actions in recent 
months that American friends must regret. 
Laws relating to housing and to segregation 
of public parks are steps backward, not for- 
ward. The Smith government has not im- 
peded the reregistration of black voters, but 
it has done little to encourage the African 
franchise; the number of registered blacks 
is half what it was three years ago. 

But the current uproar, touched off by the 
five hangings ought to be denounced as bla- 
tant hypocrisy on the part of most of those 
who are whooping it up, Macaulay once re- 
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marked that he knew of no spectacle so ridic- 
ulous as the British public in one of its pe- 
riodical fits of morality. This current fit qual- 
ifies. And no spectacle in Africa is more con- 
temptible than the criticism hurled at Rho- 
desia by despotic black regimes which are 
themselves guilty of bloody crimes and the 
repression of political freedoms. 

It is said that the five condemned men 
were “freedom fighters.” Let us see how they 
fought for freedom. 

James Ndhlamini and Victor Mlambo were 
members of a terrorist group known as the 
Crocodile Gang. They threw a block of trees 
across a country road. When a white farmer 
named Oberholtzer came along, with his wife 
and small daughter in the car, they fell upon 
him with knives and stones. As he was dying 
at the steering wheel, they attempted to set 
the car on fire in an effort to kill the woman 
and child. This was a fight for freedom? 

Duly Shadreck waylaid an elderly black 
man at midnight, killed him with an axe, 
and robbed him of seven shillings. Noble, was 
it not? 

Francis Chimsoro Risa and Takauyare Jere- 
miah stole into a tribal hut where a sub- 
chief named Nedewedzo was sleeping with 
his wife. They tore off most of his head with 
a shotgun blast. It seems an odd exercise in 
self-determination. 

For these brutal murders, the five defend- 
ants were brought to trial in the High Court 
of Rhodesia. They had the assistance of coun- 
sel. In each case, a judge and two “assessors,” 
under the Rhodesian system, found them 
guilty without extenuating circumstance. 
The death sentences followed. These were 
sustained on appellate review. 

Why the outcry? In terms of moral prin- 
ciple, those who deplore the death penalty 
may deplore its imposition anywhere. But as 
a matter of law, these punishments were pe- 
culiarly the business of Rhodesia. Pietistic 
Americans might restrain themselves long 
enough to acknowledge that 3,857 executions 
were carried out in their own United States 
between 1930 and 1966. 

It is said that Rhodesia “defied the Queen.” 
But the Queen in this affair was no more than 
a pretty figurehead; the clemency decree 
came from the Wilson government, which 
had no authority, even under the pre-inde- 
pendence Rhodesian constitution of 1961, to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy. The inci- 
dent was patently trumped up. It is a fair 
surmise that Wilson’s object was to divert the 
British public from troubles at home by fab- 
ricating some vicarious outrage abroad. 

One expects opportunism from the Com- 
munists and hypocrisy from the Afro-Asian 
bloc. One has learned to expect anything 
from Harold Wilson. But it is a sad com- 
mentary on the United States, which once 
also proclaimed its independence from the 
British crown, to see our own people join 
in the calamity howling against Rhodesia 
now heard across the land. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak out 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks may 
appear at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXCISE TAX BILL—AMENDMENT NO. 
637—TAX, SPENDING CUT MEAS- 
URE REQUIRING PRIORITIES FOR 
POVERTY WAR, CITIES CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
to H.R. 15414, which I send to the desk, 
may be printed as a part of my remarks, 
and printed under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The amendment (No. 637) is as fol- 
lows: 


On page 2, after line 2, insert the follow- 


“TITLE I—LIMITATION ON FEDERAL EX- 
PENDITURES; IMPOSITION OF 10 PER- 
CENT INCOME TAX SURCHARGE 

“SEC. 101. LIMITATION ON EXPENDI- 

TURES DURING FISCAL 
YEAR 1969. 

“(a) Expenditures under the budget of the 
United States (referred to in the budget 
message of the President as totaling 
$186,100,000,000) during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, shall not exceed $182,- 
100,000,000, except by those expenditures in 
excess of $25,000,000,000 that the President 
may determine are necessary in behalf of our 
military effort in Southeast Asia. 

„) To effectuate the provisions of sub- 
section (a), the President shall reserve from 
expenditure such amounts from such appro- 
priations or other obligational authority, 
heretofore or hereafter made available, as he 
may prescribe, except that the President shall 
not reserve from expenditure any amounts 
from appropriations or other obligational au- 
thority available for the following purposes: 

“(1) education, 

“(2) low-income housing, 

“(3) water and air pollution prevention, 

“(4) prevention and detection of crime, 

“(5) the District of Columbia, 

“(6) training and employment of disad- 
vantaged persons, 

“(7) war on poverty, 

“SEC. 102. IMPOSITION OF 10 PERCENT 

INCOME TAX SURCHARGE, 

“(a) IN GeneraL.—Subchapter A of chap- 
ter 1 (relating to determination of tax lia- 
bility) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 

“ ‘PART V—TAX SURCHARGE 
“Sec. 51. Tax surcharge 

SEC. 51. TAX SURCHARGE, 

(a) IMPOSITION oF Tax— 

“*(1) CALENDAR YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addi- 
tion to the other taxes imposed by this chap- 
ter and except as provided in subsection (b), 
there is hereby imposed on the income of 
every person whose taxable year is the calen- 
dar year, a tax equal tc the percent of the 
adjusted tax (as defined in subsection (e)) 
for the taxable year specified in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percent 
“ ‘Calendar year — — —hſ.— 
Individuals Corporations 


ders 7.5 10 
—— 5.0 5 


(2) FISCAL YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addition 
to the other taxes imposed by this chapter 
and except as provided in subsection (b), in 
the case of taxable years ending on or after 
the effective date of the surcharge and be- 
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before July 1, 1969, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every person whose 
taxable year is other than the calendar year, 
a tax equal to— 

“*(A) 10 percent of the adjusted tax for 
the taxable year, multiplied by 

“*(B) a fraction, the numerator of which 
is the number of days in the taxable year 
occurring on and after the effective date of 
the surcharge and before July 1, 1969, and 
the denominator of which is the number of 
days in the entire taxable year. 

“*(3) EFFECTIVE DATE DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (2), the ‘effective date of 
the surcharge’ means— 

““(A) January 1, 1968, in the case of a 
corporation, and 

„B) April 1, 1968, in the case of an indi- 
vidual. 

„b) Low INCOME ExemMprion.—Subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply if the adjusted tax 
for the taxable year does not exceed— 

“*(1) $290, in the case of a joint return 
of a husband and wife under section 6013. 

2) $220, in the case of an individual 
who is a head of household to whom sec- 
tion 1(b) applies, or 

“*(3) $145, in the case of any other in- 
dividual (other than an estate or trust). 

„e ADJUSTED Tax DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the adjusted tax for a 
taxable year means the tax imposed by this 
chapter (other than by this section, sec- 
tion 871(a) or section 881) for such taxable 
year, reduced by any credit allowable for 
such year under section 37 (relating to re- 
tirement income) computed without regard 
to this section. 

“‘(d) AUTHORITY TO PRESCRIBE COMPOSITE 
Tax RATES AND TaBLES.—The Secretary or his 
delegate may determine, and require the use 
of, composite tax rates incorporating the tax 
imposed by this section and prescribe regu- 
lations setting forth modified optional tax 
tables computed upon the basis of such com- 
posite rates. The composite rates so deter- 
mined may be rounded to the nearest whole 
percentage point as determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. If, pursuant to this subsection, the 
Secretary or his delegate prescribes regula- 
tions setting forth modified optional tax 
tables for a taxable year, then, notwithstand- 
ing section 144(a), in the case of a taxpayer 
to whom a credit is allowable for such taxable 
year under section $7, the standard deduc- 
tion may be elected regardless of whether 
the taxpayer elects to pay the tax imposed 
by section 3. 

“*(e) ESTIMATED Tax.—For purposes of ap- 
plying the provisions of this title with re- 
spect to declarations and payments of es- 
timated income tax due more than 45 days 
(15 days in the case of a corporation) after 
the date of the enactment of this section— 

“*(1) in the case of a corporation, so much 
of any tax im by this section as is at- 
tributable to the tax imposed by section 11 
or 1201(a) or subchapter L shall be treated 
as a tax imposed by such section 11 or 1201 
(a) or subchapter L; 

2) the term “tax shown on the return 
of the individual for the preceding taxable 
year”, as used in section 6654(d) (1), shall 
mean the tax which would have been shown 
on such return if the tax imposed by this 
section were applicable to taxable years end- 
ing after March 31, 1967, and beginning be- 
fore April 1, 1968; and 

(3) the term “tax shown on the return 
of the corporation for the preceding taxable 
year”, as used in section 6655(d)(1), shall 
mean the tax which would have been shown 
on such return if the tax imposed by this sec- 
tion were applicable to taxable years ending 
after December 31, 1966, and beginning be- 
fore January 1, 1968. 

„„ WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE CORPO- 
RATIONS AND DIVIDENDS ON CERTAIN PREFERRED 
Srock.—In computing, for a taxable year of 
a corporation, the fraction described in— 
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(1) section 244(a)(2) (relating to de- 
duction with respect to dividends received on 
the preferred stock of a public utility), 

“*(2) section 247(a)(2) (relating to de- 
duction with respect to certain dividends 
paid by a public utility), or 

“*(3) section 922(2) (relating to special 
deduction for Western Hemisphere trade 
corporations), 
the denominator shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be increased to reflect the rate at which 
tax is imposed under subsection (a) for 
such taxable year. 

„g) WITHHOLDING ON WaGEs.—In the case 
of wages paid after March 31, 1968, and be- 
fore July 1, 1969, the amount required to 
be deducted and withheld under section 
3402 shall be determined in accordance 
with the tables prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate in lieu of the tables set 
forth in section 3042 (a) or (c) (1)? 

“(b) Minimum DistrrsutTions.—Section 
963(b) (relating to receipt of minimum 
distributions by domestic corporations) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in liey thereof the 
following: 

“*(2) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1963 
AND 1968,—’, and 

“(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

3) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1965, 
1966, 1967, AND AFTER DECEMBER 31, 1968.—’. 

„(e) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
parts of subchapter A of chapter 1 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

Part V. Tax surcharge’ 

d) EFFECTIVE Dater—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply— 

“(1) imsofar as they relate to individuals, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
March 31, 1968, and beginning before July 
1, 1969, and 

“(2) insofar as they relate to corporations, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1967, and beginning before 
July 1, 1969.” 

On page 2, after line 2, insert the follow- 


“TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS” 

Renumber sections 2 through 7 of the bill 
as sections 201 through 206, respectively. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to limit Federal expenditures, to impose an 
income tax surcharge, to continue the exist- 
ing excise tax rates on communication sery- 
ices and automobiles, to apply more gen- 
erally the provisions relating to payments 
of estimated tax by corporations, and for 
other purposes.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day submitting an amendment to the bill 
which would propose to extend the ex- 
cise taxes with which we will deal very 
shortly. 

My amendment would set new priori- 
ties for Government spending to meet 
the crisis of the cities, provide a 10- 
percent tax surcharge, and require a net 
cut in Federal Government expenditures 
of $4 billion. 

Mr. President, the amendment is de- 
signed to implement the program an- 
nounced on March 6 by a group of Re- 
publicans in the other body led by Rep- 
resentative CHARLES GOODELL, of New 
York. I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the other Representatives who 
announced the program may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The names of the Representatives who 
announced the program on March 6, are 
as follows: 

Representative Charles E. Goodell (R., N.Y. 
and member of House Republican Leader- 
ship) and Representatives W. E. (Bill) Brock 
(R., Tenn.), Albert H. Quie (R., Minn.), 
Howard W. Robison (R., N.Y.), Donald Rums- 
feld (R., II.), William O. Cowger (R., Ky.), 
George Bush (R., Tex.), William Steiger (R., 
Wis.), William H. Ayres (R., O.), Alphonzo 
Bell (R., Cal.), Edward G. Biester, Jr. (R. 
Pa.), Benjamin B. Blackburn (R., Ga.), Clar- 
ence J. Brown, Jr. (R., O.), Garry Brown (R., 
Mich.), James C. Cleveland (R., N.H.), Barber 
B. Conable, Jr. (R., N. T.), Robert J. Corbett 
(R., Pa.), John R. Dellenback (R., Oreg.), 
Robert V. Denney (R., Nebr.), John N. Erlen- 
born (R., III.), Marvin L. Esch (R., Mich.), 
Paul Findley (R., III.), James C. Gardner (R., 
N. C.), James R. Grover, Jr. (R., N. T.), Gilbert 
Gude (R., Md), James Harvey (R., Mich.) , Ed- 
ward Hutchinson (R., Mich.), Hastings Keith 
(R., Mass.), Dan Kuykendall (R., Tenn.), 
Robert McClory (R., III.), Jack H. McDonald 
(R., Mich.), Clark MacGregor (R., Minn.), 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R., Md.), Thomas 
J. Meskill (R., Conn.), Robert H. Michel (R., 
III.), Rogers C. B. Morton (R., MA), Charles A. 
Mosher (R., O.), Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (R., 
Mich.), William V. Roth (R., Del.), Herman 
T. Schneebeli (R., Pa.), Fred Schwengel (R., 
Ia.), J. William Stanton (R., O.), Burt L. Tal- 
cott (R., Cal.), Fletcher Thompson (R., Ga.), 
Guy Vander Jagt (R., Mich.), Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr. (R., O.), William B. Widnall (R., 
N.J.), Roger H. Zion (R, Ind.). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the same objective as legislation intro- 
duced by the Senator from Delaware 
LMr. WittraMs], the ranking Republi- 
can member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. The Williams amendment would 
cut expenditures by $8 billion. My 
amendment would cut expenditures by 
$4 billion. 

The plan of the Republican group in 
the other body is to cut expenditures by 
$6.5 billion, and restore $2.5 billion as a 
priority to the cities, in the poverty pro- 
gram, manpower, and other programs, 
which would reorder priorities and deal 
with problems of the cities. It is that plan 
Iam submitting to the Senate. 

We must begin to break the deadlock 
betweeen the White House and the Con- 
gress, and proceed to bring our economy 
into line with the reality of our wartime 
situation. I feel the program proposed 
by the group of House Republicans pre- 
sents the best approach because it at- 
tempts to assure that cuts in spending 
are made in those areas where expendi- 
tures can be deferred while reallocating 
current expenditures for programs de- 
signed to fight poverty and the crisis in 
the cities. 

In essence, we need a program of sen- 
sible austerity, one which requires the 
action the Nation should take in war, 
but which does not impose counter-pro- 
ductive economies that compound our 
grave problems in the cities. 

My amendment would— 

First. Provide for a 10-percent tax sur- 
charge on corporations and individuals; 

Second. Require a mandatory reduc- 
tion in actual Government spending of 
$4 billion in fiscal year 1969; but 

Third. Specifically exempt from such 
cuts expenditures for the military effort 
in Vietnam, for education, low-income 
housing, water and air pollution preven- 
tion, prevention and detection of crime, 
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the District of Columbia, training and 
employment of disadvantaged persons 
and the war on poverty. 

On March 13 I sent a telegram to the 
President in which I urged him to call 
an immediate emergency session at the 
White House of the leadership of both 
Houses and of the ranking members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee and the 
two Appropriations Committees to re- 
solve the present dangerous deadlock be- 
tween the Congress and the President 
over fiscal policy and to come to an 
agreement on budget priorities, needed 
expenditure cuts to meet those priorities 
and on the tax surcharge. 

To date no such action has been taken, 
although I have reason to believe the 
President is considering the suggestion 
embodied in this amendment and as far 
as anyone can tell, the deadlock remains 
unresolved. The resolution of this dead- 
lock is urgent and overrides partisan 
politics. At stake is the continued con- 
fidence of the world community in the 
management of the American economy 
and in view of recent demonstrations of a 
serious lack of confidence abroad, we 
must take action now and deal with in- 
flation in an effective way. 

To economic questions I am not a 
Johnny-come-lately. As long as 3 weeks 
ago, in this Chamber I urged our Govern- 
ment to do what it and six other nations 
did last Sunday with respect to gold and 
the international monetary system. 

At stake also is the survival of our cities 
torn today by dissent and crying for 
revitalization. Only by rearranging our 
priorities, by reducing spending in other 
areas can our programs directed at our 
urban crisis be adequately financed under 
wartime conditions. While we still have 
a better price record over the past 9 or 
10 years than six other major industrial 
countries, during the past 2 years only 
Canada and Japan had consumer price 
increases steeper than ours. 

It is for these reasons that I introduce 
today an amendment to the bill to con- 
tinue excise taxes on communications 
services and on automobiles. The amend- 
ment would call for a 10 percent tax sur- 
charge on corporations and individuals 
and for a $4 billion cut in fiscal year 1969 
expenditures, except for necessary mili- 
tary expenditures for Vietnam, for edu- 
cation, low-income housing, water and 
air pollution prevention, prevention and 
detection of crime, the District of Colum- 
bia, training and employment of disad- 
vantaged persons and the war on pov- 
erty. Most importantly this amendment 
would require a careful reassessment of 
priorities which has thus far been absent 
from the administration’s economic 
strategy. 

I understand the President is now 
ready to accept cuts of this magnitude 
and this is what is needed to deal with 
inflation at home and to finance the 
war in Vietnam at current force levels. 

In my judgment steeper cuts in spend- 
ing are unrealistic and, at this time, 
would very likely require cuts in those 
domestic programs which are essential 
to deal with the manifold and unmet 
problems of our urban society. 

A net $4 billion cut in the fiscal 1969 
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budget, along with adoption of the ad- 
ministration’s $12.9 billion package of 
fiscal proposals, would leave a deficit on 
the new unified budget basis at a level 
of around $4 billion, which is considered 
acceptable under wartime conditions and 
one which could be financed without 
crushing pressure on our capital mar- 
kets. 

Enactment of these anti-inflationary 
measures should be accompanied by the 
submission to the Congress in 1968 of a 
tax reform package to spread the tax 
burden among our citizens more equi- 
tably. The tax reform package should 
include, for example, the reduction of the 
oil depletion allowance from 27½ to 20 
percent which would bring an estimated 
$350 million into the Treasury. I support 
the amendment introduced by Senator 
WILLIAMS of Delaware, which would 
bring a reduction of this allowance in 
three stages. I agree that the current 
fiscal situation cannot wait until a tax 
reform package is enacted but it is per- 
fectly reasonable to expect that tax re- 
form proposals be submitted to the Con- 
gress so that hearings can begin this 
year. 

Only the ending of the war in Viet- 
nam can effectively solve our fiscal crisis, 
make possible the allocation of large 
resources for our cities, and bring our 
balance-of-payments deficit under con- 
trol. Even the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers admits that Vietnam 
has absorbed 25 percent of the country’s 
growth since 1965. I have said repeatedly 
that I favor the beginning of the end of 
the war as do most Americans and I be- 
lieve so now. However, I see no other 
choice but to pay for this war as long 
as the fighting continues. Any other 
course would be irresponsible. 

I urge the administration again to call 
for the tax surcharge in the name of the 
war in Vietnam and then they will get it. 
As long as they continue to kid them- 
selves and the American people, they 
will not. 

In my January 31 statement on the 
domestic situation, among other steps, 
I called for a 10-percent tax surcharge 
and a reallocation of $4 billion within 
the proposed fiscal 1969 budget for such 
high priority items as job training, edu- 
cation, health, housing, and poverty. In 
view of events since that time, partic- 
ularly the recent gold rush, it is evident 
that the dollar is in grave danger and 
cuts in fiscal 1969 spending are un- 
avoidable. Unless inflation is brought un- 
der control, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to deal with our domestic 
problems. 

In drafting my amendment, I have 
carefully reviewed the proposals made by 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILIAMSsI. Incidentally, he made 
his proposals for fiscal restraint on the 
same day, January 31, as I did, and our 
proposals paralleled, which is rather in- 
teresting to the whole country and to 
many of us here, as the Senator from 
Delaware and I are considered not neces- 
sarily to have the same ideological out- 
look. 

Now, Mr. President, I also considered 
the proposals of the able Republican 
House group of which I spoke, headed by 
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Representative CHARLES GOODELL, of New 
York. I think their proposal is so rea- 
sonable and intelligent that I have taken 
the liberty of adopting it, with their per- 
mission, and am introducing it as an 
amendment to the excise tax bill. 

I concluded that a cut in the order 
of magnitude proposed by the House Re- 
publican group—a reduction of $6.5 bil- 
lion in expenditures coupled with re- 
allocation of $2.5 billion yielding a net 
of $4 billion—was what the situation 
called for. While I do not agree with 
every one of the 23 items slated for cuts 
in the Goodell proposal, I can live with 
most of them; and I believe that most 
Members of Congress could live with 
most of them under present wartime 
conditions. 

I realize that the Goodell proposal 
called for a $6.5 billion cut followed by 
a $2.5 billion increase to finance a hu- 
man renewal fund; however, we are deal- 
ing here with a tax measure rather than 
with an appropriations bill. In my judg- 
ment the best way to proceed is to re- 
quire a $4 billion reduction in expendi- 
tures which would have the same effect 
as the proposal of the Goodell group. 

The reallocation of $2.5 billion in an 
effort to deal with our urgent urban 
problems is fully justified and repre- 
sents a relatively small sum, consider- 
ing that we spend as much in a month 
in Vietnam and in view of the enormous 
problems disclosed by the President's 
Commission on Civil Disorders. 

I like very much the idea of a realloca- 
tion of priorities which the Goodell pro- 
posal contains, because the administra- 
tion is not doing it, much as I think that 
it should. So, we have to do it for them. 
That is not the best way, but it is the 
only way it is made available to us. 

The measures Senator WILLIAMS and I 
propose are clearly measures that are 
dictated by the current emergency. They 
must be followed by a fundamental re- 
examination of our national priorities— 
about which the President’s budget spoke 
a great deal and did little if anything— 
and our Federal budget. Clearly new and 
greater emphasis must be placed on 
urban America and less on programs 
which have long outlived their useful- 
ness. This will be a most difficult task 
which should be carried out in a non- 
political manner. As long ago as 1963 the 
minority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee—on which I am the ranking 
minority member from the Senate—pro- 
posed a nonpartisan Commission on Fed- 
eral Expenditure Policy to establish 
priorities in public spending and to iden- 
tify those activities which could be better 
performed and with superior effective- 
ness by State and local governments and 
by the private sector. We repeated that 
recommendation in 1964 only to have it 
rejected outright by the administration 
in both years. 

It was never more pertinent than to- 
day. I hope very much that as a perma- 
nent suggestion, the administration will 
take kindly to the idea. But, first and 
foremost, we must put our house in order. 
The hour is perhaps even too late now. I 
am submitting the amendment, there- 
fore, which I feel within the limits of 
prudence will give proper attention to 
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the crisis in the cities, which the amend- 
ment is capable of doing. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to 
provide standards of conduct for Mem- 
bers of the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is a co- 
sponsor of the pending amendment. As 
he is necessarily absent from the Senate 
today, he asked me to have a statement 
of his placed in the Recorp which he has 
had prepared, indicating support for the 
pending amendment. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the statement by the Senator from 
Oregon supporting the pending amend- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


The Congress continues to be the one 
branch of the federal government where 
public confidence in honesty and ethical 
practices has never been firmly earned and 
probably not deserved, It is the fault of 
Congress itself. We have written statutes to 
codify ethical practices in the executive civil 
service, and among the judiciary. But we 
have neither statutes mor codes for the 
standards of Congress in which the public 
can have any confidence. 

It would be impractical to apply the same 
statutes to Congress as apply to the civil 
service, since there is no tenure in Congress, 
either for members or for their staffs. But 
there is one protection which we continue 
to deny the public. It is the knowledge upon 
which to pass the judgment of public 
opinion, 

It was in 1946 that I introduced in the 
Senate the first measure calling for public 
disclosure of the financial interests of mem- 
bers of Congress. The Senate was plagued 
then with commodity speculation by mem- 
bers, by a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee in particular. I have introduced that 
measure, with variations to expand its cov- 
erage, in every Congress since that time. My 
eurrent bill is S. 313. 

Give the voters the information about the 
financial income, assets, and liabilities of a 
member of Congress, and they will decide 
whether the votes he casts and the position 
he takes upon the issues are financially self- 
serving to the degree that he should be re- 
tired from Congress. That is the check we 
need, That is the means whereby we can 
reassure the American people that their Con- 
gress, like their civil servants, are not using 
public office for personal gain. 

Until we have such a system of full public 
disclosure, the halls of Congress will con- 
tinue to be clouded by rumors and suspicion. 
And deservedly so. 

For what we have in the pending measure 
as it came from the Ethics Committee is an 
effort to take care of the evils that have 
already been exposed, but nothing more, It 
is the utmost minimum, aimed at those 
cases of unethical practice that we have al- 
ready uncovered and passed judgment upon. 

What it suggests is that in place of a gen- 
eral code of ethics, we will only correct each 
unethical practice as it is dragged out into 
public view, and that all our remedies will 
come after the public has the goods on some 
member of Congress. 

That is no way to restore public confidence. 
It can only enhance public suspicion that 
there is a lot more going on here than they 
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suspected, and about which we do not want 
anyone to know. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity to 
co-sponsor the pending amendment with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, who 
has done so much to advance this principle 
within the Senate. I believe our amendment 
is the only real, solid, meaningful improve- 
ment in Congressional standards of ethics 
and conduct that we can adopt. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire to 
speak briefly on the pending amendment. 
I should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Just before adjournment yesterday, 
the Senator from Mississippi made a 
short statement in opposition to the 
pending amendment. I should like briefiy 
to comment on what he had to say at 
that time. 

I honor and respect the views of the 
Senator from Mississippi and again wish 
to congratulate him for the fine work the 
committee has done under his chairman- 
ship in bringing the present resolution 
creating new Senate rules to the floor of 
the Senate. 

I am afraid, however, that the funda- 
mental philosophy of the Senator from 
Mississippi, with regard to ethical con- 
duct of Members of the Senate and how 
the Senate should check on it, and my 
philosophy are quite different. 

The Senator from Mississippi states— 
and I am now referring to his comments 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday, page 6960: 

Before a man ever gets to the Senate he is 
passed upon by the electorate of his State 
which always includes a great many people 
of discriminating thought, intuition, and 
evaluation. The battle is fought out on the 
firing line and between the parties, The peo- 
ple of the State pass upon the facts and they 
pass upon the man. The people judge all the 
facts relating to the man and the problems 
he will face. 

There is a refining and filling-out process 
that has been going on in our country for 
almost 200 years. That has been a major part 
of the committee's thinking on disclosure. 


Mr. President, if that is a fact, then 
there is no need for any disclosure 
amendment at all. I would aver that it 
is not a fact. I would aver that through- 
out the history of this country there 
have been instances after instances 
where, because the people did not know 
what they should have known about a 
candidate running for the Senate, they 
were—let us not say duped—but misled 
into voting for a man who did not have 
the proper qualifications or the integrity 
to serve in this body. 

It so happens that the comments of 
the Senator from Mississippi have refer- 
ence to candidates for the Senate, but 
the proposed rules do not deal at the 
moment with candidates for the Senate. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] 
has an amendment which he will offer, 
and which I shall support, which would 
impose the same disclosure requirements 
on candidates as would be imposed on 
Senators by the pending amendment. 

As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] said in his statement which I just 
placed in the RECORD: 

The Congress continues to be the one 
branch of the federal government where 
public confidence in honesty and ethical 
practices has never been firmly earned and 
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probably not deserved. It is the fault of 
Congress itself. We have written statutes to 
codify ethical practices in the executive civil 
service, and among the judiciary. But we 
have neither statutes nor codes for the 
standards of Congress in which the public 
can have any confidence. 


Mr. President, it is because the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is quite correct in his 
comments, as part of his statement 
which I have just read, that I believe we 
need public, not merely private, dis- 
closure of the financial affairs of 
Senators. 

Actually, the matter which brought 
the whole problem to the attention of the 
Senate dealt in large part with the con- 
duct of one of our Members before he 
was in the Senate as such, and dealt with 
conduct outside the Chamber. 

The Senator from Mississippi further 
stated: 

A candidate is examined, exposed, and 
picked to pieces to a considerable extent. 
Many of the people know the man personally, 
where he was reared, what his habits are, 
what property he holds, and what his faults 
are. 


The people pass on all of these factors. 
They pass upon the man, his moral char- 
acter, and fiber. They know what he will do 
under pressure. They know what he will do 
under coercion. They know what he will 
do under political persuasion. The people 
have a good idea as to that when they delib- 
erately select him to represent them in the 
Senate. 


Mr. President (Mr. BREWSTER in the 
chair), with all deference to my good 
friend from Mississippi, I would cate- 
gorically deny that statement as to what 
happens when a man runs for the 
Senate, 

It may well be that in a relatively 
small State with a restrictive franchise, 
such as the fine State my friend from 
Mississippi represents, his statement may 
in part be true. But I can assure him and 
other Senators that it is not true in a 
large State with a huge urban popula- 
tion, or even a relatively small State with 
a large urban population, such as the 
State of New Jersey. Certainly it is not 
true in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
elsewhere. 

In those States, it is a rare thing when 
a majority of the electorate know the 
man who is running for the Senate. More 
often than not, he is just a name to 
them. It is for that reason, among oth- 
ers, that I believe the most extensive 
amount of public disclosure is highly de- 
sirable before a man reaches the Senate, 
and is equally desirable after he reaches 
the Senate. 

For that reason, I feel it is most im- 
portant that we should have public dis- 
closure of financial affairs. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi further points out in his argu- 
ment that the original record of the fi- 
nances of a Senator, secret though it may 
be, does provide what might be called 
a secret weapon which could be used 
against him if he were not actually acting 
in a manner of integrity with regard to 
his finances; but that is, indeed, a frail 
tool with which to create for this great 
body the same ethical standards which 
we require for members of the civil serv- 
ice and executive branch of the Govern- 
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ment. I do not believe that this hidden, 
financial statement is adequate in any 
way to deal with the problem which has 
brought the Senate into such grave dis- 
repute from time to time during its his- 
tory, and particularly during the past few 
years. 

Finally, the committee says the com- 
mittee believes that the rule which they 
propose is the American rule. I must say 
I find great difficulty in bringing patriot- 
ism into this particular debate. It does 
not seem to me the pending amendment 
is any less American than the rule pro- 
posed by the committee chaired by the 
Senator from Mississippi. I think what 
we are trying to do here, in all candor, 
is to deal, in a commonsense way, and 
hopefully without emotion, with a prob- 
lem of ethics which has vexed this body 
all too frequently all through its history, 
but particularly during the last few 
years, with the incidents which have oc- 
curred with which all Senators are famil- 
iar. So I do not believe calling one way 
the American way and implying that the 
other way is un-American is helpful. I 
therefore hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only wanted to 
check this situation. In talking with the 
Senator yesterday, it appeared that he 
had interests in oil fields in Louisiana, 
and other interests, from which he re- 
ceives income. I commend him for it. I 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was not elected because of any oil in- 
terests he might have in the State of 
Louisiana, or anything of that nature. 
His work as the mayor of a large city, 
I believe, is far more of a recommenda- 
tion to be a public official, because his 
work, which was excellent and of high 
grade, qualified him far more than any 
possessions he might have otherwise. I 
think it is very important that candi- 
dates for office be judged by the electo- 
rate, and I do not think the dollar signs 
make any difference. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his kind words. I may say that I do not 
think there was anything in my private 
life or in my financial affairs which, had 
they been disclosed in my running for 
the Senate, or for mayor, for that matter, 
would have made any difference; but I do 
think my constituents were at that time, 
and are now, entitled to know what mat- 
ters may involve conflicts of interest 
when I am called on to vote on a par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. With his permission, and 
the permission of the Senate, I would 
like to ask that I be allowed, without the 
Senator’s losing the floor, to propose for 
us jointly, an amendment to our amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to yield the floor in order that the 
Senator may propose that amendment. 

Perhaps the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would like to ask me to yield to 
him first. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I was 
hoping the Senator would yield to me for 
a question. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to yield, 
if it is all right with the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator’s explana- 
tion of the amendment states that the 
reports would be filed with the Comptrol- 
ler General, who would make them avail- 
able for inspection by members of the 
public under appropriate regulations. I 
wondered what the authors of the 
amendment meant by “appropriate regu- 
lations.” Something is either public or is 
not. 

Mr. CLARK. It is public. The regula- 
tions would deal administratively with 
how the public would be able to see them. 
For example, we would not want to have 
them stand in long lines. We would want 
to have certain hours. We would want 
to have restrictions, if copies were to be 
made of the records, that the originals 
would be maintained. It is that kind of 
regulation we had in mind. 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARE. Perhaps I had better read 
the language into the Recorp at this 
point. I quote from page 6, line 1 of the 
amendment: 

4. Reports and certificates filed under this 
rule shall be made upon forms which shall 
be prepared and provided by the Comptroller 
General, and shall be made in such manner 
and detail as he shall prescribe. The Comp- 
troller General may provide for the group- 
ing within such reports and certificates of 
items which are required by paragraph 1 to 
be disclosed whenever he determines that 
separate itemization thereof is not feasible 
or is not required for accurate disclosure with 
respect to such items. 


And so on. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and myself, I offer the following 
amendment to our amendment, if the 
clerk will please take it down. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say, for the bene- 
fit of the Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from New Jersey has conferred with me 
on this amendment, and I am prepared 
to accept it. 

Mr. CASE. I was offering it for both of 
us. 
On page 2, line 3—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has the right to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am offering 
this amendment in behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, so, in a 
sense, I am offering it as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Is that agreeable 
with the Senator? If not, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
modified in the following form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have no reason 
for objecting except I would like to hear 
what it is. 

Mr. CASE. The amendment is on page 
2, line 3, after the word “value,” the sen- 
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tence starting out “The fair market 
value,” insert a comma and the words 
“or in the case of each specified parcel 
of real property, the assessed value.” 

That ends the amendment except for 
the excission of the words on lines 5, 6, 
and 7 “exclusive of any dwelling occupied 
as a residence by him or by members of 
his immediate family,” and, on lines 21 
and 22, “other than a dwelling occupied 
as a residence by him or by members of 
his immediate family.” 

Mr. President, if I may explain the 
amendment, it was suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] that 
in the case of real estate, it might be a 
real hardship for a person to make a 
declaration of actual value. It might be 
against his interests. It might be used 
against him in litigation or by tax au- 
thorities, and whatnot. So, since we are 
requiring identification of each parcel of 
real estate, we think the purpose will be 
served by merely having it listed in this 
way with the assessed value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? The Chair 
hears none, and without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee, I would like 
to respond to the proposed amendment 
and express my reaction to it and my in- 
terpretation of its effect on the standing 
of the Senate before the people of the 
United States. 

Perhaps I should not say that if the 
Senate adopts the Clark amendment, it 
is obviously a rejection of the committee, 
because the Clark amendment was 
brought to the Senate before the com- 
mittee was organized and before it was 
given the job assigned to it. The Senate 
rejected that amendment, and then ap- 
pointed the committee. Now, after the 
committee has done its work, if we come 
in with our report and the Clark amend- 
ment is adopted, the Senate is telling 
us in effect that the committee has 
failed. 

But I think, more seriously, the adop- 
tion of the Clark amendment represents 
a feeling by the Senate that it has no 
faith in itself and no faith in its Mem- 
bers. Anyone who wants to make a dis- 
closure, under any circumstances and in 
any way, about his assets or his income 
or any other feature of his private life 
is perfectly free to do so. There is no 
prohibition against it. 

It has been my observation—and I say 
it in all kindness—that I think many, if 
not all, of my colleagues who have de- 
cided to make a disclosure of their per- 
sonal assets and income have done so 
because they thought it would help them 
politically. They think they would have 
a political advantage. Then, apparently, 
they are not quite sure about that, be- 
cause they want to force their point of 
view on the rest of us in the Senate, 
maybe with a little bit of the fear that it 
may not be so good a political advantage 
and think it would be better to put the 
same burden on the rest of us. 

It has been my observation that there 
is no political advantage or disadvantage 
one way or another. Over the years, 
Members of the Senate have disclosed 
their assets and their income. That dis- 
closure appears on the page of their 
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hometown paper for a day, and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for a day, and 
then is forgotten. 

There are, however, in my opinion, 
some very serious moral factors involved 
in this attempt at forced disclosure of 
the essentially private lives and activities 
of Members of this body. 

There are those who claim that this 
amendment would restore the faith of 
the American people in the integrity of 
the Senate. But to make that argument, 
they have to say, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did rather plainly say a 
minute or two ago, that they believe that 
the American people have lost their faith 
in those of us who serve in the Senate. 

The effect of this amendment, in my 
opinion, is a joint and official declara- 
tion on the part of every one of us that 
we probably have something to hide and 
that the only way the American people 
can be protected is to force a complete 
revelation of all of the aspects of our 
financial and economic lives—a condi- 
tion that is required of no other Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
this is a proposed amendment, as I un- 
derstand it, to the rules of the Senate. 

What right do we have, under the 
rules of the Senate, to require a Senator’s 
wife to disclose her personal affairs? 
She has a right to have such matters 
as separate and apart as she may wish, 
even from the knowledge of her own 
husband. And what right do we have 
to require that one’s brother or his sis- 
ter, or his son or daughter, disclose their 
private affairs? They are not running 
for the Senate, and perhaps never will. 
What business is it of the Senate’s what 
those people may own personally and 
privately? 

Mr. BENNETT. This just demon- 
strates to me that we are dealing with 
something that is beyond our grasp. 

If you assume that a Senator is 
crooked, and you also agree that he is 
smart, if he has an asset that he wants 
concealed, he can conceal it. 

This is essentially a test of Senators’ 
own moral standards, as I said at some 
length yesterday. If everyone of us is to 
be forced to reveal all the income and 
assets of himself, his spouse, his brothers 
and sisters, and his children, and we 
then go into the records of every corpo- 
ration of which he may be an officer, or 
any trust of which he may be either a 
trustee or a beneficiary, pretty soon we 
have not only invaded the privacy of 
every Senator, but have also invaded the 
privacy of a lot of innocent people who 
have no connection at all with the 
Senate. 

By forcing all of us to make a com- 
plete statement which is not required of 
anyone else, either in Government or 
private life, we label ourselves as guilty; 
and I wish to talk a little further about 
that. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
wish me to yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will yield further, I should like to 
ask one further question. 

Is there not a difference between the 
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situation that exists in the executive 
branch and that in the legislative 
branch, in that in the executive branch, 
in many instances, decisions must be 
made where the sole person who makes 
the decision can make it possible for 
someone to succeed or fail in obtaining 
a contract or other advantage from the 
Government? 

* BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A Senator, 
on the other hand, has only one vote out 
of 100; and his job in the legislative 
branch is often only a part-time en- 
deavor. Even if his one vote is successful 
in securing the passage of legislation in 
the Senate, it is still of no ultimate 
effect until a majority of the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
have also voted favorably. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad that the 
Senator brought that up. A great deal 
has been made of the fact that, in cer- 
tain historical instances in the past, 
men, particularly those who have been 
invited to serve in the President’s Cabi- 
net, have been brought before the Senate 
and have had all the information about 
their private investments stripped away 
from them, largely, it has been argued, 
to avoid embarassing the President or 
hurting him politically. 

But that does not continue. Men in im- 
portant, policymaking jobs, while their 
confirmation by the Senate is required, 
are usually expected to give that infor- 
mation to the committee that recom- 
mends their confirmation; and the chair- 
man of that committee can handle the 
information in any way he pleases. I do 
not know of any case where it has been 
made public, as by publication in the 
newspapers, as has been inferred; and 
persons who are appointed to jobs that 
do not require confirmation are usually 
asked by their superiors for a list of their 
assets, upon examination of which the 
superior will say, “You had better get 
rid of this, because it may become em- 
barrassing either to you or to me,” and 
the superior then locks the list up in his 
safe. One cannot go down, for example, 
to the Department of Defense and ask to 
be shown a list of all the personal prop- 
erty of the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of the Army, or of any policy- 
making official under them. 

Yet one of the arguments that has been 
used in support of such proposals as this 
is that we are trying to impose on others 
a standard we do not impose on ourselves. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure that the 
Senator from Utah will recall when, some 
years ago, John McCone was appointed 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the time for 
his confirmation came, he filed his com- 
plete financial report, and when it was 
discussed by former Senator Knowland 
and other members of the committee, we 
thought there was nothing in it except 
one or two particular items which might 
be questionable, amounting to about 5 
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percent of the total assets of Mr. Me- 
Cone. When that matter was called to 
his attention, he said, “What will I do?” 

I said, “If you want my advice, sell 
these two items.” 

A month later, he came to me and said, 
Do I owe you any money?“ 

I asked, “What do you mean?” 

He said, “I sold those two items, and 
they both subsequently dropped in price.” 

So the disclosure is not always a mat- 
ter of embarrassment; sometimes it hap- 
pens entirely differently. Not long ago the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and the 
members of his very fine committee ex- 
amined some people and felt there was 
sufficient reason why an appointment 
should not be approved, and the matter 
was worked out without embarrassment. 

The Senator from Utah is a sound, solid 
businessman, and knows how these sit- 
uations arise. : 

Mr. BENNETT, Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate that comment. Recently the Presi- 
dent appointed a new Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Clark Clifford. I ask Senators 
whether they read anything about any 
requirement that Mr. Clifford publicly 
state what his assets were. He did not do 
so. I believe I remember seeing a general 
statement that he had satisfied the Pres- 
ident that he had no assets that were in 
conflict with his job; but we did not find 
the assets of Mr. Clark Clifford listed 
publicly. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am in- 
terested in this colloquy, but I believe 
there is one important difference between 
members of the executive branch and the 
legislative branch which should not be 
overlooked. I have been a member of a 
committee with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, when he was 
chairman of the Interior Committee, and 
as a member of the subcommittee which 
he heads, when we examined the affairs 
of people who were appointed, particu- 
larly in the Interior Department; and 
what the Senator says is entirely true. 

The important difference is this, how- 
ever: When the President picks Mr. 
Jones, we will say, to be a member of his 
Cabinet or to fill a high-ranking position 
in the Government, he may choose a man 
who is not even generally well known 
in his own State. 

He might be very well known in his own 
professional area, and that may be the 
exact reason why the President chooses 
him; but he may not be generally known 
even in his own community. 

On the other hand, no one can be 
elected to either House of Congress with- 
out being well known in his congressional 
district, if not throughout his State. So 
when a man announces, as in our case, 
that he wants to run for the Senate, he 
opens himself up completely and entirely 
to whatever questions, whatever state- 
ments, whatever innuendoes any mem- 
ber of the public might make—and God 
knows that includes an awful lot of crack- 
pots. 

I happen to feel strongly about this 
matter. I feel that a Senator has a right 
to retain some of his own privacy. I have 
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now run for statewide office five times. I 
have been elected each time with an in- 
creasing majority, both by number of 
votes and by percentage. And never in all 
of that time have I ever had anyone ina 
meeting or by letter or otherwise ask 
about the state of my finances. The truth 
of the matter is that if the majority of 
the people do not have confidence in the 
Senator from New Mexico, [Mr. ANDER- 
son] the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Stennis] the Senator from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] or the senior Senator from 
Colorado, they simply will not elect him 
in the future, and they certainly will not 
return him to the Senate. 

This points to the one essential differ- 
ence that exists, and this is a very easy 
argument that is used because it appeals 
to the stupid. It is said that the people 
of the executive branch have to reveal 
what they have before they are ap- 
pointed. It is said that Congress there- 
fore should do the same. 

The facts are that each and every 
Member of the Senate has already, and 
in some cases several times, laid him- 
self out before the people of his State. 
The people of his State have had the 
opportunity to ask every question they 
wanted to ask. And if the man had not 
answered those questions satisfactorily, 
he would not be here. So, we have this 
screening process before the public itself 
which is not true with the executive 
branch, and herein lies the difference. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. Mr. President, I return to 
this guilt concept. I say that this amend- 
ment requires each of us to make an es- 
sential confession that we may be guilty 
and that the only way we can reassure 
our friends is to spread all of the infor- 
mation about our economic life, what 
we own, and what our income is, before 
the people. 

This is a reversal of the basic American 
concept on which our whole law rests. 
That concept is that a man is innocent 
until he is proven guilty. 

The pending measure, however, states 
to us: 

You must prove you are not guilty by tell- 
ing 2 everything before you can serve in the 


To go back to another concept of guilt 
that has been customarily discussed over 
the years, particularly by my more liberal 
friends, by requiring such a disclosure, 
we would be reverting to the essential 
concept that was developed during the 
Joe McCarthy days—guilt by association. 
Why do I say that? Suppose that in my 
portfolio—and it is not a big one—I have 
a certain type of stock, and suppose a 
bill is pending on the floor of the Senate 
which may affect the whole industry of 
which the company in which I hold stock 
is a part. Somebody is going to say, “Well, 
BENNETT voted this way because he holds 
stock in this company which is a part 
of this industry.” 

That is guilt by association as plainly 
as anything can possibly be. And what is 
worse than that, it assumes that we in 
the Senate make our decisions on the 
basis of the lowest possible motivation; 
that we make them fundamentally in or- 
der to benefit ourselves; that we ignore 
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the responsibility we accepted to our 
States and their citizens and to our coun- 
try; and that we are here simply to show 
what we can do to use our votes to bring 
financial benefits to ourselves. 

I think that the whole proposal is an 
unworthy attack on the essential respon- 
sibility of the Senate and its Members. 
I think that it places us in a position in 
which no other American is placed be- 
cause it reverses the assumption of guilt 
or innocence, And I for one believe that 
the Senate should reject the proposal 
again as it has already done in one form 
or another several times in the past. 

Mr. President, to sum up I think that 
a vote for the pending amendment would 
clearly reveal a lack of faith in the Sen- 
ate as an institution and a lack of faith 
in his Senate colleagues on the part of 
the man who votes in favor of the 
amendment. And, as I said in the begin- 
ning, it would reveal a lack of faith in 
the committee because the Senate re- 
jected this provision before the commit- 
tee was appointed, and action now to 
agree to the provision would say that the 
appointment of the committee was a mis- 
take, that its whole report is unworthy, 
and that we should proceed without the 
committee report and go back to this 
earlier guilt complex point of view which 


we have rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with all 
due deference to my friend the Senator 
from Utah, I cannot follow the last argu- 
ment he made. It seems to me that what 
those who are proposing the amendment 
are saying is that the Senate ought to 
have another chance to reverse the vote 
of 46 to 42 by which it rejected the 
amendment last September when it was 
considering other legislation. 

I do not feel in any way that the 
amendment is a refiection on the com- 
mittee. I have nothing but praise for the 
committee. I think the committee did an 
excellent job. 

There is a matter of close judgment on 
which the Senator from New Jersey and 
I differ with the judgment of the Senator 
from Utah. We agree with the judgment 
of one member of the committee, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

I hope that no one will think that the 
Senator from New Jersey and I are at- 
tacking the committee and saying that 
it did not do a great job. I think they did 
a wonderful job. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have a share in that general 
praise. However, if the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to, the whole report of the 
committee is gutted and its 2 years of 
work will be down the drain. 

It reminds me of the old story they tell 
about the fisherman down South who had 
a fish in one hand and a knife in the 
other hand. The fish was squirming 
around and the fisherman said, “Don't 
wiggle so much, little fish. All I am going 
to do is gut you.” 

I think that is what is going to happen 
to the committee. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this is a 
matter which I have been concerned 
about for 16 years now, and nothing that 
the Senator has said has shaken my con- 
fidence in the fact that we are on the 
right rather than the wrong track. 

Of all the legislative bodies that I know 
about, municipal, township, committees, 
village boards, city councils, county gov- 
ernments, and State legislatures, I think 
that probably the Congress of the United 
States has the highest level of honesty 
and the highest standards and practice 
of responsibility. I think that it is a re- 
quirement of Congress up and down the 
line, all the way. 

There are occasionally instances, and 
only occasionally, in which men have 
made from the prestige of their offices 
what I regard as completely improper 
financial benefits. And in some cases the 
financial benefits have even been pur- 
veyed. The man has not been seduced, 
but has offered himself—sold himself. 

This is not a frequent occurrence in the 
Senate, I am very happy to say, and it 
is not a frequent occurrence in the House. 
However, it has existed in both bodies, 
and it is much more common than I 
like to believe in other branches of gov- 
ernment and other legislatures of this 
country. 

In fact, some of the opposition that I 
have received to my stand in this matter 
has been from friends of mine in politics 
who say, “What are you trying to do, 
kill us? What do you think we're in this 
game for?” 

It is high time that we adopted stand- 
ards that require the highest possible 
level of conduct in relation to possible 
conflicts of interests. And who will set 
the standard, except the Senate of the 
United States, the highest legislative 
body in the land? That is part of what 
we are doing, my colleague; that is part 
of what we are doing. We are not ac- 
cusing each other or any individual of 
wrongdoing. But we are trying to estab- 
lish a situation in which this matter will 
be automatically constantly called to our 
attention. I am convinced that it needs 
to be called to our attention and, even 
more, to the attention of the general 
public and to other legislative bodies. 

So far as this being an unwarranted 
breach of privacy, this is a matter of 
balancing values. I hope my colleague 
will not repeat the suggestion that I am 
trying to have any unworthy motive in 
trying to pry into anybody’s personal 
affairs. I do not give two hoots and a hur- 
rah about the stock this gentleman used 
to have in the XYZ Motor Co., of Salt 
Lake City or anything else. 

My own affairs, I expect, fall into the 
moderate category, and I am not em- 
barrassed either way by this. But I do 
believe that, whatever the facts are, it 
will hurt nobody to lay them on the line. 
It will end a lot of suspicion, and it will 
set a standard for legislative probity that 
needs to be set in this country and, more, 
in many places other than the Senate of 
the United States. But we have the re- 
sponsibility because of the position that 
we have the honor to hold. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
one thing I object to is the suggestion 
implicit in this—that Senators are guilty 
of some kind of misconduct and that it 
is improper for a Senator to own prop- 
erty or to have private investments. The 
inference is that it is the investments a 
Senator has or the property he owns 
which are responsible for his vote. 

It seems that any time Drew Pearson 
runs out of anything to say, he runs 
through his old files and brings out the 
fact that the Senator from Louisiana 
owns an interest in some oil production 
in Louisiana, which I inherited. It is good 
for a column about once a year. He sug- 
gests that I vote for the oil and gas in- 
dustry because I have an interest in oil 
and gas production. 

The truth is that that industry hap- 
pens to be the largest employer in Louisi- 
ana. If I were against the oil and gas 
industry, I suppose I could expect the 
strongest kind of opposition, because, 
after all, that industry involves a lot of 
jobs and a lot of investments in the 
State, from the farmers who own the 
land on which the oil is discovered, on 
up. But because a Senator’s personal in- 
terest is parallel to the interests of his 
State, he must be upbraided about once 
a year, on the theory that his owning 
an interest in what happens to be the 
largest single industry in his State is why 
he votes for oil depletion, rather than 
because his State produces more oil for 
its size than any other State in the 
Union. 

That type of thing is implicit in this 
type of situation. It would enable Mr. 
Pearson to go down and pick out infor- 
mation, any time someone votes—or 
someone who does not like the Senator 
can do it—and can say, “Here’s why he 
voted that way. It didn’t have anything 
to do with the merits of the issue. This 
fellow owns 15 shares of stock in a com- 
pany involved in the matter and that’s 
undoubtedly why the man cast his vote 
the way he did.” 

Contrary to such thinking, I believe 
every Member of this body votes in ac- 
cordance with his deep conviction on 
the issues, and as a representative of the 
State and the people who sent him here. 
He discharges his duty to his country as 
the good Lord gives him the ability to 
see it in his own conscience. 

If you vote for this kind of amend- 
ment, in my opinion, you are asking for 
the type of false inference to which I 
have referred. 

Any time a Senator should, for any 
improper reason, for his own advantage 
or for his own account, help to pass a 
bill or help to defeat a bill, it seems to 
me, Mr. President, that he will come to 
a very unfortunate end. He should be 
and would be investigated. Any informa- 
tion of the sort that the Senator has in 
mind would be available to those who 
have the responsibility of investigating 
and suggesting what should be done. But 
then you would have a situation in which 
six men who are regarded by the Senate 
as six of its most reputable and out- 
standing Members—three on each of the 
aisle—would have occasion to look at the 
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matter and to determine whether there 
had been any impropriety in a person’s 
conduct. 

A better way to judge someone’s con- 
duct, as to whether he was favoring his 
own financial interest in acting as he 
did, is to have the matter investigated 
by a committee of high-type men, select- 
ed by their colleagues because they are 
respected and admired. 

I have seen a campaign in which each 
side accused the other of being a crook. 
I have seen a campaign in my State 
where both sides challenged the other to 
produce income tax returns, and each 
side went to work on the income tax re- 
turns, to convince the public that the 
other fellow was a crook, and it all 
seemed inconclusive. 

People wisely decided to elect one 
man or the other based on what the men 
seek to do if elected, rather than based 
on what they earned, owned, or did not 
own prior to the election. It seems to 
me that is an improper way for the pub- 
lic to judge. 

The members of the committee would 
be in the best position to judge if what 
a man owns is relevant and if he did 
something wrong. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have tried to follow this debate and have 
studied the amendment carefully. I have 
attended most of the meetings during 
the long period that the Committee on 
Standards and Ethics has been consider- 
ing this matter. 

This has not been a pleasant task. We 
had two cases to investigate and study. 
I believe we displayed as full and deep a 
concern in trying to bring about justice 
and fairness and responsibility to the 
task with which we had been entrusted 
by the Senate as any group could possi- 
bly do. We were blessed by having a 
great chairman, for whom everyone has 
the highest regard. 

GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


The idea of writing a code of stand- 
ards and ethics for the 100 men who have 
the responsibility of the Upper House, to 
make worldwide decisions, is, indeed, an 
important task. 

We would have found it completely 
impossible to have brought out such a 
code that would have received the in- 
stantaneous approval of the 100 Mem- 
bers of the Senate. We worked for days 
and weeks, line by line, word by word, 
point by point, policy by policy, and tried 
to effectuate what we thought were the 
necessary safeguards of the ethical 
standards of this great and historic body 
and the task that we had. 

We also tried to evaluate the human 
rights with which even the 100 Senators 
are endowed, the fairness with which 
100 Senators are endowed, and the trust 
that we have, that practically all, if not 
all, are just as ethical as every one of 
the six who were passing upon them. 

STANDARDS MUST BE FAIR 


We did not enter upon this matter with 
a guilt complex of being too rich or being 
too poor, but rather to try to make pos- 
sible a situation in which the public and 
the Senate could be satisfied that their 
interests were properly protected and 
that there would be an ethical standard 
written to which all could repair. 
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This is the report before the Senate. 
It has been changed often; it has been 
modified, considered, and debated within 
the confines of the committee without 
the benefit of fanfare or publicity. I 
think it has been considered more in the 
privacy of the committee, with respect 
to markup, than any other bill that has 
been brought before the Senate. 

TIME TESTED POLICY 


I think there has been suggested a 
good plan in taking the time-tested policy 
that the Senate committees largely have 
observed in connection with the con- 
firmation of nominees. In our regular 
committee we have cross-examined them 
and asked them generally about busi- 
ness connections they had, their atti- 
tudes toward these jobs, and their stand- 
ing in their profession and community. 
We have asked for a financial report 
to be filed with the committee such as 
we require here of every Senator. 

We have not embarrassed in any way 
the man who comes to serve in the ex- 
ecutive branch, although we know them 
only slightly; yet we know each other 
as we do the palms of our hands. Under 
this amendment we would be asking our 
Members to do far more than the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people who are 
nominated for minor executive positions. 
These nominees are only requested to 
give us a revelation of their business ac- 
tivities, and to file with the committee 
a list of securities, income, and other 
private financial data, which in all fields 
of private service are held to be a con- 
fidential report. 

TWO DIFFERENT STANDARDS 


No one expects his opponent to run 
for office and file a copy of his bank 
statement on page 1 or a copy of his in- 
come tax return on page 1. However, this 
amendment provides different tests. 
There is involved here a situation where 
the candidate who has never been tested 
for the Senate or for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is running for his first 
office. His official life is not a public mat- 
ter for years and years, as is the case 
with distinguished Senators who now 
sit before me in the Chamber today, nor 
has his honesty and integrity been tested 
and voted upon and ratified every 2 
years in the case of Representatives and 
every 6 years for those who serve in 
the Senate. 

People know rather well of the stand- 
ing of the elected representatives, their 
character, their reputation, their busi- 
ness interests. It is always an issue in the 
campaign. 

However, under the Clark amendment 
this would not apply to the candidate 
who runs and is unknown, but it would 
apply to every Member who is known. 
Yet the new candidate is not required to 
meet any regulation for filing of any 
kind 


Many Members of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives have gone 
back again and again in elections to 
receive approval of their ethics, stand- 
ing, and general reputation. I think this 
is an important thing. 

LOSSES COULD BE HANDICAPS 


We overlook another matter. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
is concerned that all the wealth should 
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be revealed. I would say to him that some 
of us hesitate to reveal how much of 
what we had when we came in has 
eroded through the years we have served. 
Or how we have abstained from making 
investments in oil prospects—I have. 

Or how we have abstained from going 
into business enterprises that might have 
constituted a conflict of interest; or 
those who held real estate far too long 
that was perhaps inherited because the 
Member believed in the community from 
which he came. 

When one starts to write down, and 
someone wishes to compare those figures, 
it will be found there will be not only a 
pity, but also a question of whether or 
not the person is smart enough to serve 
because the new balance sheet or net 
worth is not as great as people thought 
it should be. Therefore, it would have a 
backlash in that regard. 


AMENDMENT QUESTIONED 


I do not know what to do about the 
amendments that have been placed on 
the measure. I know one that we accept- 
ed with alacrity is fuzzy and we would 
now require the fair value or assessed 
value of property. 

Mr. President, this is a carelessly 
drawn amendment because distinguished 
Senators know that practically every 
State in the Union has a different 
method of property assessment. In my 
State it is 50 percent. 

If a person is heavy in real estate he 
would figure 50 percent under the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey, or if it is 100 percent he would 
file 100 percent. 

Therefore, I do not believe this pro- 
vision has been very carefully drawn. 

Mr. CASE. The point of the amend- 
ment is that we are not trying to hurt 
anyone or place anyone in a position of 
making declarations against interest 
that would be used against him in other 
proceedings. Therefore, at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware, and 
not upon our own initiative, but will- 
ingly, in the case of real estate, we 
changed the fair market value of what- 
ever it is to assessed value, because the 
real point is not value so much as the 
kind of property and location of the 
property. Property, in the case of parcels 
and real estate, has to be described. 

If the Senator wishes to change this 
language, fine. 

Mr. MONRONEY. One could borrow 
money, as many persons do. One tries to 
give the bank a true evaluation. Very 
few banks would take an assessed value 
in States where the rate is 50 or 100 
percent. 

Mr. CASE. We are not trying to draw 
up a balance sheet of total assets and 
liabilities and discover how much a per- 
son may have. We are trying to indicate 
what he has so that those who run may 
read it—would know whether a person’s 
public actions are likely to be in conflict 
with his private interests. 

I think the question of value of prop- 
erty, except at it may relate to a descrip- 
tion thereof in the case of real estate, is 
not terribly relevant. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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Brewster in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator for 
the matters he has pointed out. 

In New Mexico the assessment is 16 
percent of value. That sort of scale could 
not apply. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That was my point. 
It is not careful enough. 

I shall give another point where this 
proposal seems to be hastily drawn. 
Many other Senators may be as con- 
cerned as I am with this matter. 

There is supposed to be reported the 
fair market value of each asset held, but 
a residence is not allowed to be counted 
as an asset. Many of us have an invest- 
ment in our residence that is substan- 
tial, although modest. This is an asset we 
cannot count but we must show as a 
liability the mortgage that is on that 
property, because the protecting clause 
with respect to “occupied as a resi- 
dence,” eliminates the counting of that 
as an asset on the statement but in- 
debtedness on it is counted as a liability. 

SONS’ LIABILITIES, TOO 


If one had five sons and they all owned 
their homes, as they would be likely to 
do, that is not counted here in the 
asset statement; but because they are 
members of the immediate family, the 
five mortgages would have to be counted 
as liabilities. One could easily show a 
negative figure between assets and lia- 
bilities if he had enough members of 
the family, sons and daughters, and 
counted as liabilities the mortgages on 
their homes; it would almost negate an 
average Member’s total net worth after 
deducting these matters. 

Mr. ANDERSON, As the Senator 
knows, it is set forth here that we were 
to list all liabilities and notes above 
$5,000. 

There was an operator in west Texas 
some time ago who operated with all 
kinds of fancy mortgages. He had mil- 
lions of dollars, borrowed from the pub- 
lic. Is there any way a person could know 
that that kind of situation was phony or 
not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would not know. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He had issued mort- 
gages in all these areas. The liabilities, 
I believe, are very important to us. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree. Now, if the 
Senator will let me refer to section C, 
he must report the source and amount 
of every capital gain realized. There is 
nothing in here to report expenses or 
losses on these matters of the previous 
year, or of the succeeding year. It is part 
of the public disclosure that we are asked 
to make. It is far more important, if we 
are trying to get the facts from confi- 
dential holdings, that the committee 
judge what is right, because that is from 
the Federal income tax returns, and 
under penalty of law. Thus we establish 
at least a net gain or a net loss in the 
report on a capital gain. 

AMENDMENT IGNORES STUDY 


We are not ignoring the report. We 
are saying that this is a matter which 
should be carefully considered by the 
committee. We have a report from the 
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Committee on Standards of Conduct. 
I, for one, hope that we will choose six 
men, after this resolution passes, and 
let the present Members get off and let 
the new six men get on with the job. 

I am sure that they will do a very fine 
job of carrying out the work the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] has done 
so well as chairman of the present com- 
mittee, and which the other Members, 
myself included, have also done. 

This does not avoid the financial 
reporting. It makes the report on all 
finances from the Federal income tax 
go where it belongs. That is what is 
important. 

Instead of having a casually formed 
balance sheet mimeographed and sent 
out to a mailing list or in a press report; 
it is not necessary to do that. It is not 
necessary to put Members who have been 
endorsed by the public but the opponent, 
who has never been passed on by the 
public, is not required to file anything. 

Mr. PEARSON, Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. The point I want to 
make is the point to which the Senator 
referred, that the sponsors of the 
amendment and, indeed, the Senate, 
should know that when we began con- 
sideration of this entire code, we began 
with the subject of disclosure. I suppose 
it occupied most of the time of consider- 
ation by the committee. From time to 
time we got off into another field of 
inquiry, but inevitably we came back to 
this subject. 

For what it is worth to the sponsors 
of the amendment and to the entire Sen- 
ate, it was gone into time and again. It 
was the central and the principal point 
of the inquiry and discussion. 

In doing that, let me refer to one other 
point: We looked as best we could, by 
research, into all of the activities in this 
particular field. I may stand corrected 
later on, but now I think it is close to 
the truth to say that throughout the 
country today, State legislatures have 
enacted codes of ethics. Our research un- 
covered that in recent years some eight, 
nine, or 10 States have enacted codes 
of ethics and conduct for their legislative 
members. Many States have single pro- 
visions or a conflict of interest statute, 
but a legislative code of ethics has been 
enacted in recent years in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Texas, Louisiana, and 
other States, the names of which escape 
me at this moment. But, in every case 
save one, there is no open disclosure as 
proposed by the pending amendment. 
That, of course, is not to influence us 
one way or the other. But it is some evi- 
dence of the judgment that certain peo- 
ple have made in the consideration of 
this important question. 

The sole exception is the State of New 
York. There, they provide that every per- 
son, every member of the legislature, 
spouse, or minor child, who has an inter- 
est in any property of the value of $5,000 
which is subject to a regulatory agency 
of the State of New York must make a 
public disclosure. 

I cannot cite the New York State law 
at this moment, but I have a copy of the 
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statute in my hand and I ask unanimous 

consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

M'KINNEY’S CONSOLIDATED LAWS OF NEW YORK, 
ANNOTATED, PUBLIC OFFICERS LAW, SECTION 
73 (6) 

a. Every member of the legislature or leg- 
islative employee shall, on and after Decem- 
ber fifteeenth and before the following Jan- 
uary fifteenth, in each year, file with the 
secretary of the senate, if a member or em- 
ployee of that body, or with the clerk of the 
assembly, if a member or employee of that 
body a written statement of 

1. each financial interest, direct or indi- 
rect of himself, his spouse and his unemanci- 
pated and minor children in any activity 
which is subject to the jurisdiction of a 
regulatory agency or name of the entity in 
which the interest is had and whether such 
interest is over or under five thousand dol- 
lars in value. 

2. every office and directorship held by him 
in any corporation firm or enterprise which 
is subject to the jurisdiction of a regulatory 
agency, including the name of such corpo- 
ration, firm or enterprise. 

3. any other interest or relationship which 
he determines in his discretion might rea- 
sonably be expected to be particularly af- 
fected by legislative action or in the public 
interest should be disclosed. 

b.. . . Copies of such reports shall be 
open to public inspection in the office of the 
secretary of the senate and the clerk of the 
assembly. Each house may adopt rules to 
implement the provisions of this subdivision, 
insofar as they relate to members of the leg- 
islature and legislative employees. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma for yielding 
to me. 

PUBLIC REPORTING OF ALL GIFTS AND FEES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
want to close in one moment, but there 
are some questions which keep coming 
back again and again. 

One question is, What are we going to 
do about gifts? Obviously, gifts should be 
reported. It will strengthen the reporting 
of campaign donations and things con- 
nected in other ways with campaigns, 
which prohibit anyone employed by a 
Senator from actively soliciting cam- 
paign contributions, and provides that 
one man out of all the members of his 
staff can receive a fund voluntarily from 
someone. 

But, on gifts, honoraria, and those 
matters, they should be made public. 
That is one of the great criticisms leveled 
at some of the activities of Members of 
the Senate in the field of gifts and 
receiving honoraria. 

That is in the public domain. Everyone 
will see it in a public report. 

On the matter of legal fees, retainers, 
and things of that kind, I am not a law- 
yer. I do not know much about it, but I 
do know that lawyers engage in the prac- 
tice of law, that they write wills, and 
take care of clients for whom they may 
have done work for years. Obviously, I 
think it would be unfair to require public 
disclosure of every single fee they collect 
on the basis that one out of 10,000 might 
be tainted by a special interest of some 
kind. We require the reporting of all 
legal fees over $1,000, and that would be 
a matter that would be in the hands of 
the ethics committee. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Those legal fees, how- 
ever, are not made public, whereas 
honoraria are. I have not been able to 
understand why one should have to re- 
port honoraria but not legal fees. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not a lawyer. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. A lawyer is en- 
titled to any of his time to add to his 
income as a part of his former business, 
the same as a capitalist would be to 
earn dividends from his investments, or 
a businessman if he had a business, or 
a farmer. I think that is part of his 
Tight. We are asking to identify some- 
thing special in the case of the lawyer, 
in that this is a reporting of legal fees, 
which has never taken place before. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not the right of 
every man to go out and make money by 
writing articles for magazines, or mak- 
ing speeches? Why is that a right which 
is not protected with privacy in the 
same way that legal fees are? In my 
opinion, none should be. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think that hono- 
raria should be made public. I get a 
few—very few. I do not have very much 
success with my writing. It usually 
comes back, I would be kind of glad if 
I could report some income, though, 
on $5,000 or $10,000, say, on something 
I wrote for an eminent national mag- 
azine, such as those published in the 
home State of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I think that a lawyer 
would be equally as glad to receive a 
$10,000 fee from General Motors. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not a lawyer. 
But. we did discuss that point at some 
length, that there is a legal code among 
lawyers and they do consider these and 
other matters of confidence. 

I have long since learned that we can- 
not change a long-prevailing precedent 
on the part of lawyers. Again, I say, I 
am not one, so I am not so well versed as 
I could be on that point. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. To pursue this matter a lit- 
tle further, I think that, implicit in this 
whole business, is the fact that it is an 
effort to raise standards, and not merely 
to recognize current practices, even as 
a whole. Take the matter of lawyers’ fees, 
or other sources of income. It is true that 
normally a lawyer’s relationship to his 
client is confidential. What an aver- 
age lawyer receives from his client in 
remuneration for services rendered is a 
matter of no consequence to anyone else. 
It is confidential. But, there are excep- 
tions to that. 

It does not shock me, because I am 
a lawyer, that this should be required to 
be made public, because if it would vio- 
late the confidential relationship be- 
tween lawyer and client, then that 
means that Members of the Senate who 
would be insisting upon that relationship 
would have to stop practicing law. I 
think probably that would be a reason- 
able thing. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, at 
present there are 67 Members of the 
Senate who are members of the bar. They 
are well acquainted with the customs 
of lawyers, naturally. I will therefore 
leave it to them to defend that matter. 
But I certainly feel that the committee 
has at least put it where it belongs and 
that is in the hands of the Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, whoever they 
may be, the five Senators who will get the 
job after the pending resolution is 
adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is there any state- 
ment by the committee as to why this 
requirement is made of lawyers, and not 
of doctors? Should not a doctor, if he re- 
ceives a $1,000 fee, have to disclose it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The theory was that 
businessmen would take their problems 
to senatorial lawyers, and in that way 
there would be some business advantage 
the lawyers would get for them. I think, 
in the case of doctors, we do not quite 
have the relationship of someone accept- 
ing a Senator as a doctor. He would select 
a non-Senator probably much quicker 
than a Senator, because the Senate 
might be in session late, and the patient 
might die while he was waiting for the 
Senate to adjourn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Senator 
has made a good point. I think we pay a 
cheap price to lawyers. I am not a lawyer, 
but when I do pay a fee, I think it is not 
& high fee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore I close, I would like to relate an 
incident that took place in my early 
days as a newspaperman. It seems that 
in 1926 Congress had passed an income 
tax law, and on the floor passed a pro- 
vision that allowed public inspection of 
everybody’s income tax return. 

On March 15, or whatever the date 
was, all the income tax returns filed in 
Oklahoma City or Philadelphia or Rich- 
mond or Seattle or Boston would be 
available for the public to come and in- 
spect. Well, there was the longest line 
you ever saw. It took about all the wire 
services out of Washington to inquire 
and recheck whether they were the right 
figures. People stood in line at the Fed- 
eral building. They called it Peeping 
Tom Day. 

Believe me, 3 days after this demon- 
strated interest in an individual's having 
the opportunity to look at the income 
tax returns of everybody else—perhaps it 
was his landlord or his uncle or some- 
body he did business with—that pro- 
vision was repealed within 1 week, be- 
cause of the objections of vast numbers 
of the public to that law. 

So, certainly we want everything deal- 
ing with the life of a Senator that could 
be in any way corruptive of his public 
duty to be under the surveillance—and in 
some cases under the complete surveil- 
lance—of the public. In. other cases, 
where it was an intimate financial mat- 
ter, a matter of someone’s having too 
much or too little of the world’s goods, 
I think the way the committee has 
chosen is the proper one. The committee 
handling the work will be in charge of 
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these vital matters that are intimate to 
the life and financial integrity, and, shall 
we say, the wealth the Senator may have, 
or how much he is losing in other cases. 

I yield the floor, and I hope the Sen- 
ate kills the amendment, which I think 
is not well drawn. I think there are many 
things in it which do not belong in the 
resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. MONRONEY .I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I asked the Senator to 

yield. I am not trying to get the floor, 
and I have not asked for it, but I want 
to state that, so far as the Senator from 
Mississippi knows—and I have con- 
ferred with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey—we are about ready to come to a 
vote, if it be the will of the Senate. 
That is not trying to hasten any Sen- 
ator or cut off any Senator or limit his 
time. 
For the information of Senators who 
may be interested, I believe we can dis- 
pose of the proposed amendment tonight 
or this afternoon at a reasonably con- 
venient hour. I want a small amount of 
time near the end of the debate for the 
committee to sum up a few points. I 
make that announcement. I do not ask 
for a unanimous-consent agreement, but 
we are within striking distance. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Here is one of the 
things that concerned me in the whole 
problem of people getting concerned 
about ethics. If I owned a farm and I re- 
ported the worth of that farm, whatever 
the value might be, and the amount I 
made on the farm during the year, and 
then I served on the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and voted for farm 
subsidies, would that be a conflict of in- 
terest? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I hardly think it 
would be a conflict of interest. I think 
it would identify the Senator as being a 
farmer and as having received x dol- 
lars in income from that farm. It might 
have been in wheat or cattle. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would not re- 
porting legal fees be in the same cate- 
gory as receiving fees in a different pro- 
fession? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it would. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Most members of 
the Judiciary Committee are lawyers. I 
think that is one criterion. I think both 
farming and the practice of law are pro- 
fessions, in a sense. I do not know why 
they always pick on lawyers, but appar- 
ently they do. There are other people 
who have businesses. It would be difficult 
to think of any business today which did 
not have, directly or indirectly, some 
Government regulation or activity in 
which it was involved. I cannot think of 
any business which would not be so in- 
volved. Perhaps we ought to enlarge this 
resolution, and not confine it merely to 
lawyers, but include farmers, business 
people, doctors, and everybody else. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator from Washington brought 
out the point. I think he emphasizes the 
special nature of our position. The rea- 
son why disclosure is probably the only 
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effective way to get at most of the pos- 
sible areas of conflict of interest is that 
we are either asked to do something or 
asked not to do something. There is no 
phase of activity or no possible kind of 
interest we are not dealing with every 
day. Therefore, I think the best that can 
be done is to disclose what our situa- 
tions are, and then leave it to our con- 
stituencies to decide whether there has 
been a conflict. I think that is behind the 
committee’s proposal and, to an extent, 
our amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have been in poli- 
tics long enough to know that the peo- 
ple back home know pretty well what 
you have. 

Mr. CASE. They may suspect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. At one time a Gov- 
ernor of the State ran against me, and 
he kept insisting that I report my income 
tax return. I said I did not think that was 
necessary during my campaign. I did not 
do it until the day after the election. 
Then I did it, and the papers published 
it. I wanted to prove the point. I have not 
heard any more about it since. 

The Senator from Oklahoma brought 
out another point. It is possible that some 
Senators could gain financially by being 
in the Senate. I doubt it. If there were 
only some way that we could have a little 
counterbalance here, if we are going to 
show our finances, to show how we lose 
by being Senators. Of course, it is each 
individual’s choice. Most Senators would 
not have it any other way. They want to 
be public servants. I am sure that prob- 
ably 90 percent of the Members of this 
body could make as much in their chosen 
profession and earn at least the same 
amount as they receive in salary or more. 
Iam sure of that. 

As I told the Senator from Oklahoma 
before, I have a conflict in interest in 
reverse. When I came to the Congress 
I had been an attorney for an airline for 
a long time, and I owned some airline 
stock, because I got paid in stock. 

When I came to the Senate and became 
a member of the Commerce Committee, 
because we handled general aviation— 
the situation being no different, really, 
than that of a farmer on a committee 
which handled generai agricultural 
bills—I thought, “Well, I will sell it.” 

So I did, at the then market price. I 
think the stock has been split several 
times since, and is now worth perhaps 20 
times what it was then. 

Iam not saying that this is something 
to my special credit; it was something I 
should have done, and I felt so at the 
time. But I think that once in a while, 
when the Senate is put on the defensive, 
the American people should be told the 
facts. I am sure there are a great num- 
ber of Senators—I would say perhaps 98 
percent of us—who do give up something 
financially for the privilege of becoming 
U.S. Senators. We think it is worth it. 

Mr. CASE. I think the Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that point 
has already been covered. The enhance- 
ment in value of any asset which occurs 
while one is a Senator is, I think, a 
proper matter for public interest. If, by 
reason of the fact that you have served 
in the Senate, you enhance your assets 
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for some reason or other, that is a legiti- 
mate matter for inquiry. 

But I think the people ought to realize, 
too, and I am sure many of them do, that 
most Senators—and I know a good deal 
about the financial situations of many 
of my fellow Senators—have given up 
many things, dollarwise, because they 
made the choice that they would rather 
be in the Senate. Anyone who thinks 
that is not true would only have to look 
at the intimate finances and assets of 
the Senators. 

It is no doubt true that some Senators 
have investments which, in the course of 
the growth of the economy of the coun- 
try, have become worth more during 
their service here. But that was nothing 
of their doing. It just happens that al- 
most everything one might have owned 
20 or 25 years ago—or, in my case, 35 
years ago—has enhanced in value, some- 
times doubling its value many times over. 
But that was not because the owner of 
the assets served in public office. It was 
due to the natural economic growth of 
the country, as a result of which the 
assets became more and more valuable. 

If we do establish some provision for 
reporting, I am hopeful that there may 
be some means provided for looking at 
the matter from the standpoint of the 
overall effect of what it has actually 
meant, not necessarily to myself, but to 
many who have served in the Senate. It 
is their choice, and I feel it is very much 
worth while; but sometimes people who 
read about these matters do not go into 
the matter beyond the mere fact an asset 
may have increased in value. 

A story was published the other day 
about various Senators who were worth 
x number of dollars, the writer thought, 
and things of that kind. I do not know 
if that is a political detriment now. Of 
course, these days one has to be a mil- 
lionaire to run for President. 

Mr. CASE. At least. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or perhaps a multi- 
millionaire. Anyone who aspires to that 
office has to make a show of great wealth 
in order to place himself on the spring- 
board. 

But I am hopeful, regardless of how 
this vote comes out, that provision will 
be made for some means of acquainting 
the public with the fact that often Sen- 
ators, as we all know, give up many 
financial benefits by virtue of the fact 
that they come to the Senate. As I have 
stated, it is their choice, and they believe 
it is well worth while. 

Mr. CASE. I could not agree with the 
Senator more. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has indicated that he 
wishes to modify his amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Very well. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, after the 
Senator from New Jersey and I indi- 
cated that debate on this amendment 
might disclose some areas where there 
was manifest unfairness, and asked that 
such areas be called to our attention so 
that we could propose modifications, one 
such modification has already been 
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made, dealing with real estate, and an- 
other one has just been called to my 
attention, involving a situation that 
might easily arise where a Senator was 
divorced, and his wife was given cus- 
tody of minor children. 

In that event, under the amendment 
as presently drafted, the Senator, who 
no longer had custody of his minor chil- 
dren, would nonetheless be required to 
reveal the trusts or other assets which 
those children might have. 

In order to remedy that situation, 
which I think is unfortunate, I now sug- 
gest that the amendment be modified by 
inserting, on page 8, line 9, after the 
word “person” the following language: 
“Provided such person has legal custody 
of such minor child.” 

With the approval of my friend from 
New Jersey, I will modify the amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr. CASE. I concur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey? I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa wishes to engage in a col- 
loquy with the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

I propose to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request, Mr. President, if I may have 
the attention of Senators. 

As far as I know, we do not know of 
anyone else who has any extensive re- 
marks he wishes to make on this amend- 
ment, and as far as we know it is now 
agreeable to vote. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, has the matter been 
cleared with the minority? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had 
understood that this matter had been 
cleared, in effect, with the minority, but 
I am now advised that the matter had 
not gone quite that far, so I withhold 
my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a few questions of either 
the Senator from New Jersey or the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, to clear up 
my on some aspects of the 
proposed amendment. 

For one thing, at the bottom of page 
2, in subsection (d), the amendment 
would require the source and the amount 
of each item of income received by or 
accruing to a Senator, for example. 

Suppose that the Senator had received 
$5,000 as an income distribution from 
a trust. I assume that, in order to comply 
with this requirement, the Senator would 
list on the schedule sent to the Comptrol- 
ler General’s office $5,000 received from 
XYZ trust; would that be correct? 

Mr. CASE. Yes; I think the Senator 
is quite right. 

Mr. MILLER. Suppose that a Senator 
had received a payoff of $5,000 from 
someone doing business with the Govern- 
ment or one of the committees of which 
he was a member, but instead of having 
the $5,000 come to him, he said to the 
person he was dealing with, “Make the 
check payable to the XYZ trust,” and 
that is what happens, and the trustee 
of the XYZ trust endorses the check and 
deposits the $5,000 in the trust account. 
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Under the reporting system that I under- 
stand this amendment would require, all 
that the public could possibly know, or 
that anyone could possibly know, would 
be that the Senator concerned had mere- 
ly received $5,000 from the XYZ trust. 

If that is true, it seems to me that 
there may be a gap in the amendment. 
I should like to suggest to my fellow 
Senators that in my amendment No. 617, 
which runs to the resolution proper, I 
have sought to cover that type of a gap 
by requiring the filing of a copy of the 
Federal income tax return and amend- 
ments thereto and supporting documents 
made for the preceding year, in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, by each trust or fiduciary 
relation in which he, the Senator or em- 
ployee covered by the resolution, or his 
spouse or their children, held a cumula- 
tive interest of 25 percent or more. 

If that provision were in the pending 
amendment, there would be a further 
disclosure which could reveal the nature 
of the income—or at least provide a lead 
to be checked out as to the nature of the 
income—from the trust which, in the 
present state of affairs, would never pos- 
sibly come to light. I was hoping that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from New Jersey might con- 
sider that point. 

I would like to pursue this a little fur- 
ther. Suppose that a Senator or one of 
the Senate employees covered by the 
pending amendment should receive a 
$5,000 dividend distribution from the 
ABC Corp. I suppose that all that would 
be shown on the list forwarded to the 
Comptroller General would be, “$5,000 
stock dividend from the ABC Corp.” 

Would that be a correct analysis? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator means a divi- 
dend in cash on stock held by the Senator 
would be listed as a dividend received. 
That is correct. However, would the 
Senator continue with his point so that 
I can be a little more sure of what he 
intends. 

Mr. MILLER, Suppose that a Senator 
and his wife or one of the Senate em- 
ployees and his wife held all of the stock 
in the corporation, that it was a closely 
held family corporation. That fact would 
not be required to be disclosed. 

Mr. CASE. The fact that he and his 
wife had received $5,000 dividend on the 
stock? 

Mr. MILLER. No. As I understand it 
and as I read the proposed amendment, 
all that would have to be shown on the 
list sent to the Comptroller General 
would be “$5,000 income,” and a nota- 
tion that it represented dividends from 
the ABC Corp. It would not be re- 
quired to show that it was $5,000 income 
received from dividends from the ABC 
Corp., the stock of which is owned 
by the reporting party and his wife. 

Mr. CASE. I do not believe I get the 
point. There is a separate listing of 
assets. 

Mr. MILLER. I know that, but I am 
referring to the income requirements in 
subsection (b) on page 2 of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. I would say that the 
amount and source of each item of in- 
come would be disclosed. However, if the 
Senator would continue to develop his 
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point better, perhaps I would be better 
able to respond. I have not gotten the 
point yet. 

Mr. MILLER. The first point is wheth- 
er a man would be required to report 
$5,000 income from dividends from the 
ABC Corp., or would he be required 
to report $5,000 in dividends from the 
ABC Corp., the stock of which is wholly 
owned by the man and his wife. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. It would not make any 
difference. I would say that the man 
would be required to state it. However, 
I am not as sharp on tax law as is the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. This is not a tax law 
matter. I merely want to know how far 
this disclosure goes on this type of re- 
ported item. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, my own 
curbstone answer, and I am not a tax 
lawyer, either—although I used to play 
around with it, I am not a great expert 
in the matter as is the Senator from 
Iowa who is one of the great tax lawyers 
in his State and in the Senate—is that it 
seems to me, as I understand it, the in- 
quiry of the Senator concerns a deal 
being worked out whereby the party 
making the report would acquire in- 
come to the tune of $5,000, but would 
direct the other party engaged in the 
deal to pay the $5,000 to, let us say, the 
XYZ Corp. 

Mr. MILLER. No. My good friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is talking 
of the first matter I raised. I think that 
has been answered to the satisfaction of 
the Senator from New Jersey and my- 
self. 

Mr. CLARK. I had better let the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and the Senator from 
New Jersey argue about this matter. I 
do not understand what is being talked 
about. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
now left the question concerning the 
trust. I merely said on the colloquy con- 
cerning the trust that I hoped my friends 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would con- 
sider a matter that I consider is a gap 
so far a trust is concerned. 

Let us move now to a closely-held 
family corporation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, for the pur- 
pose of legislative history in the event 
the pending amendment becomes part of 
the resolution, so that the matter will 
be clearer and stronger than it is at the 
present time, I would say specifically 
that if money were coming to me, & 
Member of the Senate, and I directed 
that, instead, it be paid to my grandson 
or to a trust for someone else, I think 
it would still be a gift or income to me 
and would have to be reported as such. 
Therefore, I think there is no gap there. 

Mr. MILLER. I would agree with my 
colleague. However, I do not believe that 
matter is involved in what I am trying 
to get across here. 
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Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. 
However, I wanted to be sure that we 
understood each other on the first point. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me get back to the 
first point. What I am trying to point out 
is that if there is an employee or a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who really wants to 
avoid the impact of the proposed code of 
ethics as envisioned by the pending 
amendment, all he would have to do 
would be to say to some person with 
whom he is dealing and with whom he 
has made an arrangement to avoid 
showing that he got a $5,000 payoff, 
would be to say, “Look. Don’t send the 
check to me. Make out a check payable 
to the XYZ trust.” 

He would then get together with the 
trustee, who might be an old friend of 
his, and say: “When that check comes 
in, you endorse the check and deposit it 
in the trust account, and everything will 
be fine. Later in the year, you can send 
the check to me for $5,000. All I have to 
do is to put down in the report to the 
report to the Comptroller General, 
85,000 income representing income dis- 
tributed from XYZ trust, and nobody has 
any knowledge or lead as to where this 
comes from.“ 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I would say 
that the income is received when the 
money is paid to the trust and that it 
would have to be reported then. There- 
fore, I do not think that in fact a gap 
exists. 

Mr. MILLER. The gap does exist. I am 
suggesting that the money would be re- 
ported, but when it is reported all that 
the public would know would be that the 
individual reported the receipt of $5,000 
income from the XYZ trust. Unless we 
require the trust itself to report that in- 
come as represented by its annual Fed- 
eral income tax return, where are we 
going to get a lead as to where that in- 
come might possibly have come from? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as I have 
said, the incident of the receipt of the 
income occurs when the money is paid 
to whoever receives it on the direction of 
the Member of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. I would accept that. 

Mr. CASE. And he would not meet the 
requirements of this rule merely by 
showing that he got, on some later dis- 
tribution, that same amount of money 
from a trust. 

It is a beneficial interest, it seems to 
me, clearly, and this would be an eva- 
sion. That matter is covered under defi- 
nition of assets. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand, and I 
agree. I think the Senator has covered 
the beneficial interest and assets very 
well. 

We are now engaged in discussing the 
income reporting section of this meas- 
ure. That is what bothers me. How, for 
purposes of what we are seeking to do 
here, is it going to be helpful if some- 
body merely puts down on the report 
filed with the Comptroller General that 
he received $5,000 income from the XYZ 
trust? It would comply with the require- 
ments of the amendment, as I under- 
stand it, but I do not believe it would 
be worth anything at all from the stand- 
point of revealing the potential source 
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which, in the example I cited, would be 
an unethical source. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from New 
Jersey can speak for himself, but I think 
the Senator from Pennsylvania agrees, 
and I think we would all agree that in 
the case the Senator from Iowa is pro- 
posing, there would be a receipt of in- 
come which would have to be reported 
at the time the money is paid to that 
trust, not later, and that the description 
of the receipt of the income would be 
income from XYZ bandits, or whatnot, 
received by the Senator, when the pay- 
ment is made to the trust on his direction. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not want to have my 
question get complicated on the question 
of when the income was received. 

Mr. CASE. No, but from whom? 

Mr. MILLER. Let us not complicate it 
on that. 

I believe the Senator would be correct, 
from an income tax standpoint, in saying 
that at the time the money was paid to 
the trustee, it was income. But I am talk- 
ing about when this is reported to the 
Comptroller General. As I understand it, 
all that the Senator would have to put 
down on that report is, “I got $5,000 from 
the XYZ trust.” 

Mr. CASE. That is where the Senator 
from New Jersey disagrees with the 
Senator from Iowa. The Senator in that 
case would not be meeting the rule unless 
he reported, “I got and ordered paid to 
XYZ trust so-and-so dollars from Yum- 
itity Yump Contracting Co.” 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

I understand that the Senator did take 
this matter up with the Ethics Commit- 
tee, and they take the same position 
that the Senator from New Jersey and 
I take. 

Mr. PEARSON. I can say, in response, 
if the Senator will yield, that this is 
a misunderstanding, to this extent. 
There is an amendment pending, the 
Miller amendment, which the Senator 
from Iowa has described to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in asserting that 
there is some loophole in the proposed 
amendment. I would not presume to 
speak for the committee or for the chair- 
man as to whether that is not acceptable 
or to say anything in relation to it until 
it is submitted. But it is before us here 
in the form of an amendment, rather 
than before the committee—unless the 
Senator, in the inquiry we sent out, sub- 
mitted this as a suggestion. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not believe it was. 
But I would merely say that I have of- 
fered the same amendment on a good 
many occasions during the consideration 
of this type of problem. 

What I am trying to do—I am just 
talking about the trust situation—is to 
make sure that when there is a report- 
ing, it will be a meaningful reporting 
and it will enable the public or the 
Senate Ethics Committee to do some- 
thing or to have a lead that would be 
meaningful. 

I can understand how the trust situa- 
tion might be complicated a little. The 
Member may be only a one-third bene- 
ficiary of a trust. He might have one- 
third, and the other two-thirds might 
be in the hands of someone else. Never- 
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theless, he tries to comply with this 
amendment by saying on his report to 
the Comptroller General, “I received 
$5,000 by check, dated so-and-so, from 
the XYZ trust.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I do not believe he has to 
have any interest in the trust to make it 
obligatory on him when the trust re- 
ceives—not when he gets anything, even 
if he gets nothing from the trust later. 

Under this rule—and it is a rule, and 
it would be interpreted in the spirit of 
our intentions—when the trust, upon his 
direction, receives any money at all that 
represents something payable otherwise 
to him, then I believe he has received 
income at that point. I do not believe it 
has to be a trust. 

If I asked someone who owed me $10 
for work I have done—in drawing his 
will or a deed or what-not—to pay it to 
the Senator from Kentucky, just out of 
love and affection for him on my part, 
I believe that would be the receipt by me 
of income at the time the payment is 
made to him, no matter what he does 
with it. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe the Senator is 
on perfectly sound ground, and I would 
not disagree with him on that interpreta- 
tion. But that, I suggest, is not what our 
problem is. Our problem is: How does he 
report that? 

I point out that, according to the 
amendment, as I read it, all he has to do 
to satisfy the requirement is put down, 
“I received $5,000 of income as a distri- 
bution from the XYZ trust.” 

And he might even put down the num- 
ber of the check from the XYZ trust. 
Any member of the public could take a 
look at it, or the Ethics Committee could 
take a look at it, and say, “Well, he got 
$5,000 income from the XYZ trust.” And 
that is all there would be to it. 

But if you would add to this require- 
ment that a copy of the trust income tax 
return must also be filed, then I suggest 
to the Senator from New Jersey that we 
would have something meaningful, 
which would provide a meaningful lead 
at least in the case of an investigation. 
That is what I am suggesting so far as 
the trust is concerned. 

Let me go on, if I may, unless the Sen- 
ator from Kansas wishes to speak. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. I just wish to say this: 
In the situation that the Senator from 
Iowa has described to the Senator from 
New Jersey, in which the trust has re- 
ceived compensation and then pays it out 
to the beneficiary and it shows on his in- 
come tax return as filed, pursuant to the 
Clark-Case amendment, and you do not 
have a complete disclosure, I say to the 
Senator that the committee, in providing 
for a limited disclosure, accepted the 
proposition that basic instruments would 
be filed and that thereafter questions 
would arise and the investigation of 
those instruments would lead to further 
investigation. 

The committee has, and always will 
have, the power to call for income tax 
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returns from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

So there is a point at which too many 
records can become involved. We provide 
for certain statements, as well as income 
tax returns. All those, I would say, are 
basic, fundamental instruments under a 
limited disclosure procedure and under a 
full disclosure procedure. They lead to 
other things, and you are not handi- 
capped from pursuing any inquiry you 
want to pursue. 

Mr, MILLER. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s comments. 

So far as a beneficial interest in a trust 
is concerned, it seems to me that the 
amendment is quite adequate. My prob- 
lem is, What about the income from a 
trust? There, I suggest, there could be 
a gap. 

I have used only one of many exam- 
ples that could cause trouble. I have used 
an example of an outright, brazen, un- 
ethical deal. But suppose a trust is op- 
erating a business, a manufacturing firm, 
and a deal is made by a Member of Con- 
gress because of his activities on one of 
the committees, as a result of which cer- 
tain business is thrown to the factory 
that is being operated by the trust. 

How is the Ethics Committee, or the 
general public going to have any knowl- 
edge about this, or even a lead, if all 
they find is that the net result is that 
during a particular year the Member re- 
ceived his share from the profits of that 
business by a $5,000 check from the XYZ 
trust? There is no constructive receipt in 
that connection. 

I do not believe it will complicate mat- 
ters very much to say, “If you have a 25- 
percent beneficial interest in a trust, or 
if you and your wife and immediate 
members of your family have a 25-per- 
cent or greater beneficial interest in a 
trust, then you will file a copy of the 
annual income tax return of the trust.” 

I should like, if I may, to move on to 
the corporation problem. Let us say that 
the member received $5,000 in dividends, 
cash dividends, from a corporation, the 
ABC corporation. As I understand it, ac- 
cording to item (d) on page 2 of the 
pending amendment, all the Member 
would have to do in his report to the 
Comptroller General would be to show 
$5,000 income from stock dividends from 
ABC corporation. 

Mr. CASE. So far as that particular in- 
come statement is concerned, that might 
be correct. But I call to the Senator’s 
attention the fact that in accordance 
with the provision on page 4, there will 
have been listed, either previously or at 
the same time, a statement of assets. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE, Which describe the cor- 
poration. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. And I repeat that I 
believe here, again, the amendment is 
very effectively drawn so far as the 
assets are concerned. 

I can assure the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey that if we are trying to 
have full disclosure, income may be much 
more important than assets, especially in 
a particular year. 

The next matter I wish to clear up is 
whether dividends received from a closely 
held family corporation, let us say hus- 
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band and wife, would be required to be 
disclosed under this amendment. 

Mr. CASE. My interpretation is that 
I would not feel I had met the require- 
ment unless I made full disclosure of the 
fact that this income came to me or the 
corporation wholly owned by myself and 
my wife. 

The interposition of corporate entity 
which I wholly own with my wife, and 
the income, it does not seem to me, would 
prevent my obligation under this rule to 
show that I received that income, or that 
my wife and I received that income. 

Mr. MILLER. I cannot understand why 
there should be any particular difficulty 
over this matter. There are many hus- 
band and wife corporations, which are 
very honorable businesses. 

Mr. CASE. I do not say that there are 
not. 

Mr. MILLER. If a Member or one of 
the Members of the Senate and his wife 
had been operating a corporation for a 
long period of time, I do not see why it 
would not be sufficient if they show they 
receive dividends. They probably receive 
dividends every year, and probably this 
year they received $5,000 in dividends 
from the ABC corporation. I do not see 
why they have to put down that they own 
the corporation. 

Mr. CASE. In the case of a wholly 
owned or largely owned family corpora- 
tion it would not be full disclosure unless 
that corporation were disclosed as a part 
of the report. 

Mr. MILLER. I think there is a gap 
on this point. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator must not have 
any feeling that we are resisting any 
amendments to change the matter. 

Mr. MILLER. I think there is a gap on 
this point, although I am not sure that 
it is a serious gap. 

However, I wish to get to what I regard 
as a serious gap. Suppose the husband 
and wife own a corporation which has 
a factory and as a result of the activi- 
ties of a Member on one of our commit- 
tees here certain business is drawn into 
that factory. At the end of the year the 
corporation decides to have a distribu- 
tion of the profits in the form of stock 
dividends. Let us assume that the dis- 
tribution is $5,000. As I read this require- 
ment, all that would have to be shown on 
the Comptroller General’s report would 
be the $5,000 stock dividend from the 
ABC corp. 

If that is so, I think there is a serious 
gap here and that it could be filled by 
a requirement that where a husband or 
a husband and wife or their children 
hold for Federal income tax purposes a 
cumulative majority stock interest in the 
corporation, then they have to file a copy 
of the corporation’s Federal income tax 
return. That would give the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct and 
the general public meaningful informa- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact I would guess that 
both in the case of the trust and the 
wholly owned or majority interest fam- 
ily corporation it would serve as a de- 
terrent from exercising this type activ- 
ity. In my judgment that is the greatest 
virtue of all. 

The reason we are here is that we 
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hope whatever we do in connection with 
a code of ethics will never have to be 
enforced because it will be voluntarily 
complied with. 

I have thought about this for a long 
time. I remember when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] had a similar 
amendment that he introduced 3 or 
4 years ago. At that time we had quite 
a colloquy about the trust and the small 
family-held corporation. It was a mat- 
ter where I thought there was a gap. 
Anybody who has practiced tax law 
knows how easy it is to divert income 
through trusts and closely held family 
corporations. The only way to grab hold 
of that fact is to require the filing of the 
tax returns on the trustee and the close- 
ly held corporation. Then, I think we 
would have adequate coverage. I am 
afraid we do not have adequate coverage. 

This is one reason why I did not vote 
for this amendment when it came up be- 
fore. I pointed out at the time we do not 
want the general public to think we are 
covering the gaps when we are not. 

I do not believe this would require a 
great deal of difficulty. The reason I offer 
the amendment to the amendment sim- 
ply is due to the fact that I feel very 
strongly there are gaps here. 

I have a pending amendment with the 
committee report which would do the 
same thing. I would suggest, if this ap- 
peals to my friends, the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Seantor from Penn- 
sylvania, all we would have to do would 
be to add the language of my pending 
amendment at the end of line 12, page 3. 
I think it would fit pretty well. 

Where the language says on my 
amendment, page 6, “insert following at 
end of line 3” starting with the quota- 
tion, insert that language on page 3 at 
line 12. 

I might point out one more matter. In 
their amendment they have well covered 
the interest in a partnership. All that my 
amendment would do, in addition to the 
trust and the corporation situation, 
would be to add the requirement for fil- 
ing the partnership information return. 
Then, I think we have the income and 
asset situation covered. 

The Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania have covered 
the assets very well. All I am trying to do 
is help them cover the income as well. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is a patient 
man; he is a helpful man. He has im- 
proved our amendment greatly, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania authorizes 
me to say for him and me and all of our 
pals that we accept his amendment and 
modify our amendment accordingly. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

I hope this is agreeable to my friend 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. CLARK. It cannot be agreeable to 
him. He opposes the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. I am talking about my 
amendment. If the amendment should 
fail, I would propose to pursue it with 
respect to the pending bill. 

Mr. CASE. This is without prejudice 
to the rights of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
register my support for the amendment, 
dealing with the question of public dis- 
closure, introduced by the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

In arguing in favor of this amend- 
ment, I want to point out, at the out- 
set, that Iam not taking a new position— 
that I have, on the contrary, voted re- 
peatedly for public disclosure every time 
the issue has been raised in the Senate. 

Some of the reasons justifying disclo- 
sure have been recognized by the commit- 
tee in the legislation it has presented on 
this point. 

Basically its purpose is to prevent any 
conflict of interest or any suspicion that 
Members of the Senate may be involved 
in any conflict of interest. 

Members of the Senate may in certain 
instances have financial interests in a 
corporation or a line of business which 
stands to benefit from legislation upon 
which he is called to vote. 

Or a Senator may, as chairman of a 
committee, find himself involved in an 
investigation which may prove helpful 
or injurious to a business concern or line 
of business in which he has a financial 
stake. 

Or a Senator might, with no evil moti- 
vation, establish contact with an execu- 
tive agency on behalf of some constituent 
corporation. There is nothing wrong with 
doing this. Indeed, it is a necessary and 
proper part of our jobs. Those people 
who voice suspicion about every action a 
Senator may take to assist a business 
concern, simply do not understand that it 
is a vital part of a Senator's job to render 
every proper assistance to constituent 
companies in their dealings with Federal 
agencies. 

I am confident from what I know of 
the Senate that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senators are men of scrupu- 
lous personal integrity. Indeed, I do not 
know of a single instance of conflict of 
interest involving a Senator. 

However, we have to recognize that 
there is always the possibility of a con- 
flict of interest; and we also have to rec- 
ognize the fact that our failure to agree 
to financial disclosure has stimulated 
public suspicion about congressional 
ethics. 

I do not believe that this suspicion 
can be allayed simply by requiring Sen- 
ators to file sealed envelopes containing 
statements of net worth and their income 
tax returns with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. On the contrary, there is a grave 
danger that such handling of the situa- 
tion would serve to increase public sus- 
picions and promote speculation and 
gossip. 

To allay suspicion and to promote 
public confidence in the Senate as an in- 
stitution, it is essential that financial 
disclosures be made public. 

The argument has been made that to 
require a Senator to publicly disclose his 
income and net worth in effect deprives 
him of his right to financial privacy and 
converts him into a second class citizen. 
I have to agree that there is much truth 
to this argument. 

When a man becomes an elected public 
official, however, he must be prepared 
to forfeit a large measure of the right to 
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privacy and certain other rights enjoyed 
by the average citizen. 

Iam not saying that all this is right. 

In many respects, I think it is most 
regrettable. 

I think it particularly regrettable, for 
example, that it has become 
impossible for an elected public official 
to seek redress against unscrupulous 
newspapermen who may slander or 
malign him, because, as the law now 
stands, it not merely requires that you 
prove that a newspaperman has lied 
about you: it requires proof that the lies 
were told deliberately and maliciously. 
More often than not, of course, this is 
something that is virtually impossible to 
prove. 

Iam sure that it was not always so. But 
it is impossible to turn the wheels back. 
And I think we have to recognize that a 
climate of public and press opinion has 
now been created which makes it neces- 
sary for an elected public official to accept 
certain disadvantages as the price of 
office. 

In any event, it is impossible to turn 
the wheel back. In my years, I have 
watched a growing tendency in the film 
industry, on radio and television, and 
in the press and in books to have us ap- 
pear as knaves or fools. This tendency 
has grown apace in the country. We are 
fair game. 

One of the most important things we 
can do for ourselves and for future 
Senators is to try to strike down this 
tendency. The best way would be for 
us to say, “Here is all the information. 
It is all made public. Come and take a 
look at it.” I think that would be good 
for the Senate and good for the country. 

The public clearly has the right to seek 
assurance that their Government con- 
ducts its business according to rigid ethi- 
cal standards and that their elected rep- 
resentatives are not betraying their trust. 

The public, therefore, has a right ta 
know what a Senator’s financial inter- 
ests are. 

They have a right to know whether 
Senators enrich themselves in the course 
of their office. 

They have a right to know what in- 
come Senators have from salary, honora- 
ria, gifts, interest in law firms or busi- 
nesses, or trading on the stock market. 

The amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania does all of 
these things. 

I would have liked to have seen the 
amendment tightened on one minor 
point. 

While it requires Senators to file state- 
ments of net worth, it would exclude 
from these statements any residence or 
residences owned by Senators or the 
members of their immediate family. I 
would have preferred to see this exemp- 
tion eliminated. 

However, I do not wish to delay the 
proceedings further by offering an 
amendment to an amendment. 

I hope Senators will give the Clark- 
Case amendment to the resolution their 
support and will adopt it. 

AMENDMENT NO. 638 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Ethics have 
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brought an enthusiastic response from 
Members of the Senate. It is a compre- 
hensive document reflecting close counsel 
and political impartiality with respect to 
the views that have been voiced over the 
years. 

Senator STENNIS and members of his 
committee have covered a broad legisla- 
tive domain. Since 1960 more than 200 
bills dealing with various aspects of con- 
duct and financial disclosure have been 
introduced in the House and Senate. 
That conveys to some extent the deepen- 
ing concern that prompted the creation 
of this special committee in 1964. Its task 
has been an exhaustive one—to frame 
recommendations that will be acceptable 
to every Member of this body. This mat- 
ter because of its personal nature offers 
no really ideal compromise. 

Although I have not yet been very en- 
thusiastic about some of the proposals 
suggested in the past for exploring the 
behavior of Members of Congress, I be- 
lieve the Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct has done its job well. 

Several amendments may be needed to 
clarify certain provisions. Several other 
colleagues have questioned the provisions 
restricting Senate employees in their 
campaign duties which have always in- 
cluded solicitation of funds. It has al- 
ready been brought out that certain staff 
members—the administrative assist- 
ants—are invaluable liaison with people 
in the home State. They are seen as an 
extension of a Senator’s own commit- 
ment and are turned to frequently by 
constituents. This loyalty should not be 
jeopardized by requiring such an assist- 
ant to be removed from the Senate pay- 
roll to carry out such duties. Senator 
Corton and others have already noted 
that retirement benefits would stop the 
day an employee leaves and he and his 
family would both be deprived of health 
and accident insurance 31 days after his 
name is taken off the payroll. 

Mr. President, how can we who have 
come to rely on these assistants ask them 
to choose between their duties to us and 
the protection of their families? I think 
that we cannot and should not now put 
ourselves in such a position which sug- 
gests taking an assistant off the payroll 
as the only lawful way he can participate 
fully in the campaign. The Hatch Politi- 
cal Activities Act governing the par- 
ticipation of Federal employees in the 
executive branch has long recognized the 
special position of Senate staffs and of- 
ficers and exempted them from undue re- 
strictions. 

Therefore, I propose an amendment to 
be inserted on page 5, line 13, after the 
period, the following: 

This prohibition does not apply to any 
assistant to a Senator who has been desig- 
nated by that Senator to perform any of the 
functions described in the first sentence 
of this paragraph if such designation has 
been made in writing and filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 


Mr. President, this amendment carries 
with it the original intent of this section 
with the additional provision that such 
public funds are being handled by a des- 
ignated staff member whose identity and 
obligation to the public and his employer 
are a matter of public record. 
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I believe we should exercise caution in 
restricting ourselves too greatly in these 
matters. It has always been my view that 
personal conduct cannot be measured by 
a set of rules; that what we need is not 
more rules but a ruling spirit inside each 
person that would compel him to observe 
proper conduct whether or not any law is 
available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the able Senator from 
Mississippi and his committee for their 
diligence and effort in providing sug- 
gested standards of conduct for Mem- 
bers of the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate. I believe, however, 
that the proposed rule XLIV relating to 
disclosure of financial interests should 
be amended to require that such dis- 
closure be public. Therefore, I have 
joined the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] in sponsorship of the 
amendment before us which would re- 
quire that public disclosure be made a 
part of the pending resolution. We are 
seeking to adopt standards which will 
maintain the public confidence in rep- 
resentative government. As stated in the 
report of the select committee: 

The Senate must therefore require higher 
standards of conduct than those generally 
required in the market place. 


I believe the pending amendment re- 
quiring public disclosure would help 
achieve this and accordingly shall sup- 
port it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Deseret 
News for March 16, 1968, printed an edi- 
torial regarding the ethics resolution 
now before the Senate. I subscribe to the 
admonition of the editorial and will vote 
for public disclosure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ETHICS CODE INADEQUATE 

As far as they go, the proposed new ethics 
codes for the U.S. Senate and House are an 
improvement—but only because something is 
always better than nothing. 

Measured against what ought to be done, 
the new ethics codes don’t go nearly far 
enough, 

In the Senate, detailed but confidential 
financial reports, including federal income 
tax returns, would have to be filed annually 
by senators. Public disclosure would be 
limited to contributions received and to pay- 
ments in excess of $300 for speeches, written 
articles, television appearances and similar 
activities. Campaign contributions would 
have to be used for campaign purposes and 
reasonable costs of running a senator’s office. 
Senate officers and employes would be barred 
from handling campaign funds—a provision 
aimed at preventing aides from gaining power 
as Bobby Baker did—and would be restricted 
in their outside activities. 

In the House, members would be required 
to disclose the source—though not the 
amount—of their outside income. The 
amounts involved would be filed in a sealed 
envelope for use in any subsequent investi- 
gation. Moreover, the code would bar House 
members from making personal use of cam- 
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paign funds and from accepting gifts from 
vested interests. 

By failing to recommend full disclosure of 
lawmakers’ assets and income, the Senate 
and House ethics committees have muffed an 
opportunity to bolster public confidence in 
Co; 


The provisions for continued secrecy are 
based on a false premise—that congressmen 
are entitled to as much privacy as anyone 
else. But when a man offers himself for a 
position of high public trust, everything af- 
fecting his performance as a public servant 
becomes a legitimate subject for thorough 
public scrutiny. 

A to the Senate Ethics Com- 
mittee, full disclosure of a lawmaker's fi- 
nancial affairs would “invite abuses and en- 
gender serious problems.” What abuses and 
problems? When George Romney recently 
make a full disclosure of his financial affairs, 
he won widespread praise—and rightly so. 

Indeed, 15 congressmen published state- 
ments of their financial interests and the 
sources of their income last , and many 
are doing so again this year, including Utah 
Senator Frank Moss, who has made such 
reports four different times. What problems— 
if any—have they encountered as a result 
of their frankness? 

Instead of merely trying to cure congres- 
sional scandals after they have arisen, the 
Senate and House ethics committees should 
aim at prevention. 

Moreover, the proposed codes leave un- 
touched a number of abuses from use of the 
franking privilege to send thinly disguised 
campaign propaganda through the mails, to 
expensive junkets by lameduck congressmen. 

In fairness to Congress, unethical law- 
makers are few and far between. But it only 
takes a few to erode the public confidence 
in both the men who make the nation’s laws 
and in the laws they make. For its own sake 
as well as the country’s, Congress should 
hold itself to the highest standards possible. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hope 
we may soon reach the point where we 
can vote on the amendment, either in 
the ordinary course of events or by an 
agreement to limit debate. For the time 
being, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE 52D SESSION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE— 
APPOINTMENTS BY VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 
80-843, appoints the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBorRovGH] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] to attend the 
52d session of the International Labor 
Conference to be held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, June 5 to 28, 1968. 


UNITED STATES-MEXICO INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE— 
F BY VICE PRESI- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 
86-420, appoints the Senator from Idaho 


.[Mr. Jorpan] to attend the United 
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States-Mexico Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
on April 11 to 17, 1968, to replace the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to pro- 
vide standards of conduct for Members 
of the Senate and officers and employees 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey for a statement he wishes to make 
in connection with the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], which has been discussed, be 
made a part of the Clark-Case amend- 
ment at the place indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I objected to any unanimous-consent 
agreement on this proposal, but I think 
we have reached that time now where 
probably we ought to vote within a given 
length of time. I think perhaps 1 hour 
and 30 minutes, equally divided, would be 
ample for all purposes. I think the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
would want recognition. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on this amendment be limited to 
1 hour and 30 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided between the committee and the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is the request limited 
to this amendment, or to all amend- 
ments? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous- consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate too long, but I 
want to be sure that the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey can hear the 
questions I raise concerning the amend- 
ment. 

First of all, on page 3, line 6, the 
words “fee or other honorarium received 
by him for or in connection with the 
preparation or delivery of any speech or 
address, attendance at any convention 
or other assembly of individuals, or the 
preparation of any article,” and so 
forth. 

Yesterday I raised the question as to 
whether a political contribution is an 
honorarium. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it seems to 
the Senator from New Jersey that, in 
context, those things which we custom- 
arily regard as political contributions 
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for campaign purposes are not included 
as income. That would be my interpreta- 
tion. If this amendment becomes a part 
of our rules, and I have to make a filing 
under it, I would not include it. I have 
not included—in my own voluntary fil- 
ing—such contributions as income. I 
ie the Senator has raised a good 
point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I want to make sure 
the legislative history and legislative in- 
tent are very clear, because one can 
travel from here to Chicago to make an 
address. They offer one an honorarium 
in advance. One replies, Well, I would 
rather not have an honorarium, be- 
cause, in the first place, it becomes per- 
sonal income and it is taxable. If it is 
all the same with you, you can give the 
same amount, but you can make it as a 
contribution to my campaign.” 

I want to be sure that that is a politi- 
cal contribution and that it is covered 
by the so-called Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and not by some rule of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. I repeat what I said before 
to the Senator. That would be my im- 
pression. I would not want to give an 
opinion as to whether or not, under some 
circumstances, it would not be something 
that the tax people would construe as 
income if there were an obvious arrange- 
ment to avoid the income tax. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, How can it be if the 
check says, “Pay to Joe Doaks’ cam- 
paign, 1968"? The evidence on its face is 
there. It is a document. It is a written 
document. How would anyone go behind 
it? 

Mr. CASE. I would feel the Senator 
would never find the matter questioned, 
but I can conceive of circumstances in 
which a lawyer, let us say, would say, 
“All right, I will do this big job for you. 
I don't want any money, but can you put 
a like amount into my campaign fund? 
In that way I will not have to pay taxes 
on it.” 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am not a tax attor- 
ney, but the question then turns on the 
right of the group before whom the Sena- 
tor spoke to make political contributions. 
They may be forbidden under law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it may be a non- 
corporate group. 

Mr. CASE. It might be a nonprofit 
group. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It could be any kind 
of group. It might be an assemblage of 
individuals. 

Mr. BENNETT. If it is under the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, I do not see any 
problem. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We use the word “hon- 
orarium” indiscriminately. My question 
is, What does it embrace? 

Mr. CASE. My own interpretation is 
that we do not attempt to change mat- 
ters of this kind, and ordinarily political 
contributions are not included in “in- 
come.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the pending amend- 
ment, at the bottom of page 4, starting 
on line 24, is this language: 

No such report 


Meaning the report filed with the 
Comptroller General 
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shall be required to be made for any calendar 
year beginning before January 1, 1968. 


And then this language: 


No report made for the calendar year 1968 
need include any interest held— 


Precisely what is meant by “any in- 
terest held’’? 

Mr. CASE. Again 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does it mean, owner- 
ship in real estate? 

Mr. CASE. It does not mean interest 
in the sense of a fee paid for the use of 
money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It means 100 shares of 
stock? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Or 10 acres of land? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. It means any kind of 
property. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The words are: 


No report made for the calendar year 1968 
need include any interest held— 


It may be large or it may be small, but 
we ought to know what it means. 

Mr. CASE. It means any interest in 
property—any ownership. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It says “any payment 
received.” A fee is a payment received. 
An honorarium is a payment received. A 
royalty check is a payment received. Do 
we conclude that those are not included 
and they would not have to be filed in a 
report to the Comptroller General? 

Mr. CASE. We are talking about when 
the rule comes in effect, and that is the 
whole purpose of the section. We say the 
first report has to be made for the cal- 
endar year beginning January 1, 1968, 
and not before. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it is a separate 
sentence: 

No report made for the calendar year 1968 
need include any interest held, payment re- 
ceived, or liability owed before the date which 


follows by ninety days the adoption of this 
rule. 


Mr. CASE. This sentence relates only 
to the report for the year 1968. It states, 
in regard to that, that it need be only 
for that part of the year which begins 
90 days after the adoption of the rule. 
That is the purpose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to point out to 
the authors of this amendment that it is 
proposed to file a statement regarding 
assets, which is not sworn to. Every- 
thing filed with respect to liabilities is 
not sworn to. Information as to the 
source and amount, as well as capital 
gains, is filed, and that information is 
not sworn to. 

When the committee brought in its 
version of this ethics matter, it relied 
upon the income tax return, and the 
income tax return is sworn to. So these 
are just naked statements that are 
made, and one cannot be held for per- 
jury if he does not include this or that, 
or if he shortchanges the report. He 
can do pretty nearly anything with it, 
because these are not sworn statements, 

That is the first weakness in the 
amendment, if I were going to call at- 
tention to weaknesses. 

The second weakness is this. A Sena- 
tor’s wife or his children or his inlaws 
are included in the so-called Case-Clark 
amendment. 

Because it requires the fair market 
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value of each asset held by him or by 
any members of his immediate family, 
or by him and any member of his im- 
mediate family jointly. 

So there is your immediate family; 
and that includes your spouse. 

For a hundred years, Mr. President, 
we have been laboring at the business 
of emancipating women in this country. 
It was 50 years ago that we amended 
the Constitution of the United States— 
by amendment No. 19—to give the vote 
regardless of sex. Thus we enfranchised 
women. 

Since the common law days, we have 
been busy trying to take away the re- 
strictions and limitations upon wives 
and spouses, because they could not own 
property solely, they could not have 
property of their own, it was all merged 
with that of the husband, under the 
common. law; and for all this time we 
have been going along in this fashion. 

Now it is proposed to say here, “Well, 
you are going to have to account for 
what your wife owns.” 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
she owns and I do not know how she 
got it. 

“Well, you ask her, and see what kind 
of an answer you get.” 

She is a pretty independent person, 
and she is pretty smart, and she has her 
own methods and ways of doing what- 
ever business she does. I frankly do not 
make very much inquiry. I wait for her 
to volunteer, to tell me if she wants to. 
But it is not my business. 

If she wants to go into the stock 
market, I do not tell her what to buy. 
I am the greatest dub in the world about 
the stock market. The few times I bought 
a couple of shares of stock, I lost money, 
and I kept my hands off from then on. 
But she dabbles around a little now and 
then. I do not know the extent of it. 
Why should I be required to say to her, 
“I have got to account for it”? Was she 
elected to the Senate? Is that one of 
the qualifications of a Senator? 

The Constitution says that the Sen- 
ate shall be the sole judge of the quali- 
fications of its Members, and that is as 
far as it goes, except to prescribe the 
age limit and a couple of other things. 
Tell me how I can go to her and say, 
“Mrs. D, give me a statement that I can 
file with the Comptroller General.” 

Suppose she says, “I will do nothing 
of the kind, because it is not the Senate's 
business.” That is the right answer. 

But that is what it is sought to do 
here, as to every asset, every liability, 
and every item of income. We file a joint 
income tax return. I do not know what 
portion is hers, but I do know we file it 
with some expert help, in order to make 
sure we do not pay more than we have 
to. That is the reason we use an income 
tax man. Everybody uses him. He comes 
up here, operates an office over in the 
old Senate Office Building, and gives us 
his advice. I could not put the thing to- 
gether for the life of me. In the first 
place, I would not have time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I assume, from the very 
eloquent fashion in which the Senator 
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addresses himself to this subject, that he 
has studied it carefully. I wonder 
whether, directing the Senator’s atten- 
tion to page 2 of the amendment, in 
subparagraph (c), whether or not the 
Senator has come to any conclusion 
about the proposed attempt to exercise 
jurisdiction over “any member of his 
(the Senator’s) immediate family,” for 
the purpose of disclosing the capital gain 
on transactions in real estate or real 
property, and all the other things. 

By what possible stretch of the imagi- 
nation can the Senate pretend to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, by the standing rules 
or standing orders of the Senate, or even 
by public law, over the members of a 
Senator’s immediate family? I presume 
that would include his sons, his daugh- 
ters, and his grandchildren. That is the 
immediate family, as far as I know. 

Mr. CASE. To clarify this point, if the 
Senator will yield 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wonder a little bit 
about what basis for jurisdiction there 
would be in a matter of that kind. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will yield, 
the term “immediate family” is defined 
later, on page 8. It includes the spouse 
and each minor child, and that is all. 

On the substance of the question, and 
the point raised also by the Senator from 
Illinois as to this being an invasion of 
the privacy and the separate rights of 
the Senator’s or employee’s wife and per- 
haps even of the children, as suggested 
here, though they are minors only, I 
point out to the Senator that this is not 
unique. For example, under the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act and other regula- 
tions governing investment companies, 
complete disclosure of all interests of the 
officers and their spouses is required. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They do not have to 
serve as such. 

Mr. CASE. Neither do we. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In that sense, no. But 
here it is sought to require, by this man- 
datory language, some information by 
way of implications as to our personal 
conduct as Senators. Here it is made to 
appear that unless a Senator accounts 
for everything his wife and family may 
have, assets, liabilities, income, and 
everything, he is in some way culpable. 
If he does not know anything about, or 
too much about it, how is he going to 
get the information? 

If you cannot get it, Mr. President, 
suppose they ask for a sworn statement; 
how do you make a sworn statement? If 
it is not sworn, it is not the equivalent 
of the income tax form at all, that the 
committee is asking for. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania 
laughs. I say this is not a laughing mat- 
ter. I know how people feel. I meant it 
when I said I refuse to let you make me 
a class B citizen. The fact that I went 
out and got myself elected does not make 
me a class B citizen, and I do not propose 
to be one. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARE. I apologize for having 
treated the Senator’s eloquent indigna- 
tion with levity. I should not have done 
80. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. As far as lividity is con- 
cerned 

Mr. CASE. Levity. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the indispens- 
able point I wanted to raise. How do you 
make a sworn statement? I do not know 
how you can. I would rather not try to 
fill it out, and ignore the so-called Comp- 
troller General. 

There is another point here. When does 
that report have to be filed? By the 30th 
of April, I think. Perhaps that is the date 
the House of Representatives picked out, 
but I believe it is not. But they went 
much further. Their bill, with all its pro- 
visions, would not become effective at all 
and will not be applicable until the 30th 
of April of 1969. 

Since the committee did not consult 
with the Ethics Committee of the House 
of Representatives, I took the trouble to 
consult with some of the members of 
that committee, to make sure that I knew 
what I was talking about. They make 
their bill effective the 30th of April 1969. 

I raised the question yesterday because 
it is so singular, it seems to me—perhaps 
this is a weakness in both measures— 
that they go along under one moral 
standard, and we go along under an- 
other. 

Where do you get your competition for 
a seat in the Senate? I served 16 years in 
the other body, and every time I came 
over here and saw the liberal rules of 
debate, where, after 5 minutes the 
Speaker’s gavel could not fall and shut 
you off, and you could stand as long as 
you had the energy and shoe leather and 
make yourself and your ideas known to 
the Senate, I would say to myself, “Oh, I 
pray for the day when I can go to the 
Senate, when I can graduate, after 16 
long years in the House.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. And so I did graduate, 


and I graduated by running against the 
majority leader of the Senate. That is 
where you get your competition. 

Not that it bothers me, except to see 
that they now propose to operate under 
one banner, and we, running on parallel 
tracks, to operate under another. 

Frankly, Mr. President, how do you ex- 
plain that to your country? I do not 
know how you do. 

Getting back, however, to the pending 
amendment, will the Senator tell me how 
a Senator is going to make out this re- 
port and file it with the Comptroller 
General if his wife says, “I am not going 
to tell you. This is my business.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have lived 40 happy 
years together. And only a couple of 
months ago we had our 40th wedding 
anniversary. It just proves that love and 
harmony and sweetness of life still pre- 
vail in the Dirksen family. But she is her 
own boss. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that in the un- 
likely event that the Senator’s devoted 
and loving spouse is unwilling to tell him 
what she owns, if the Senator were to 
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report that fact to the public and to the 

Comptroller General, they would be very 

lenient with him, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What she says is that 
she knows what is in here. She says, “I 
am not a Member of the Senate, and 
the Senate has no control over me and 
my assets. And I do not propose to tell 
the U.S. Senate.” 

Is that a proper posture or is it not? 
We have spent a century emancipating 
women and giving them their rights. 

Mr. CLARK. I think that question 
mignt be put up to the Senator’s constit- 
uents. They might agree that she has 
every right to refuse to reveal that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is open to all of 
them. I have never concealed anything 
from them. The real ethic is inside. And 
anybody can stand in any meeting any- 
where at any time and say, “Senator, 
how much stock and how many bonds do 
you own?” They can ask me if they want 
to. And they can ask me how many oil 
wells and how much undivided interest 
in oil wells I own. And I can tell them, 
“Exactly none.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
amendment before the Senate deals only 
with disclosure of assets by Members of 
the Senate and not by those individuals 
who oppose a Member of the Senate for 
election? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 
Nothing is contained in here that would 
apply to an opponent who might pop up. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, to clarify 
that matter, the Senator from Nevada 
raised that question yesterday. And ina 
colloquy with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, it was indicated that we would 
be happy to receive any suggestions for 
an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment that. 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from New 
Jersey states that only the Members of 
the Senate shall be suspect and that none 
of their opponents shall be suspect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Ohio is as right as rain. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The fact is that only 
Members of the Senate shall be required 
under the pending amendment to dis- 
close the various factors required in the 
pending amendment. 

I shall read from a memorandum that 
I have just picked up. I have been away. 

The memorandum states: 

The reports would contain the following 
information: 

1. Fair market value of each asset, exclud- 
ing family residences; 

2. Amount and identity of each liability; 
3. Source and amount of each capital gain; 
4. Source and amount of each item of in- 

come, and each gift—other than gifts from 

relatives—over $100; 

5. Association with a professional firm, 
identity of any client represented by the firm 
before a United States agency, description of 
services performed, and fees received— 
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I have been in public life for 30 years. 
I have never received one penny as com- 
pensation outside of my compensation 
as a public official. 

I continue to read from the memo- 
randum: 

6. Association with business enterprise as 
an officer, director, partner or manager. 


I have never been associated with a 
business enterprise as an Officer, director, 
partner, or manager. Throughout my 
whole career, I haye aimed not to earn 
a single nickel except out of my public 
service. 

I continue to read from the memo- 
randum: 

Spouses and minor children would be cov- 
ered, and transactions through a straw man 
would have to be disclosed. 


Mr. President, I submit that I have no 
right and Congress has no right to in- 
vade the privacy of the life and the eco- 
nomic standing of the wife of a Con- 


gressman. 

What right do I have to tell my wife 
what to do? What right does Congress 
have to say that a Senator's financial 
standing has a relationship to that of 
his wife? 

I say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that I have never transferred one 
penny of my money to my wife. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want to make that 
fact clear. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? The Senator referred to 
me by name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to clear up a 
matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I would rather 
give up the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. No time is allowed under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement for the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from New Jersey. An error was made, 
and the time was put under the control 
of the minority and majority leaders. 

I think that the Senator can speak on 
the committee's time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He can do that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have had no relation 
of transferring property to my wife. I 
have had no associations with any legal 
firm of any character since I have been 
in public office. 

My earnings have been related only to 
the salaries which I have received as a 
public official and honorariums, rather 
mediocre, as a public speaker. 

The measure before the Senate would 
provide that my wife and my minor chil- 
dren—and I have none, so that it would 
not apply to me—must disclose their 
holdings. I cannot subscribe to that type 
of conduct by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I have been in public 
office since 1932. My record is open. I 
have no one to fear. Why should I occupy 
a position different than any other citi- 
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zen? Why should there be a prima facie 
case of suspicion of delinquent and crim- 
inal conduct concerning me when that 
same suspicion is not directed to other 
citizens of the Nation? 

I have no hesitation about disclosing 
my account. However, I am not going to 
be put in the position of saying that 
every public official is a crook. I am not 
going to carry the burden and the 
shadow of those who indulged in this 
conduct and have that shadow thrown 
upon me. Mr. President, when my ac- 
count is filed, it will show income in con- 
formity to what I have said. 

The income will be in a measure ac- 
centuated by dividends which are re- 
ceived. But no compensation as a direc- 
tor, no compensation as a lawyer. I have 
very meticulously followed the course of 
not having any relationship to a law 
Office. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, give me 
the same consideration you give to every 
other citizen, prima facie, that I am hon- 
est, and do not place upon me the burden 
of a presumption that I am dishonest 
and therefore have to file these reports 
which are suggested by the amendments 
now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there is 
no point in my taking more time. This 
amendment ought to be summarily re- 
jected, and we ought to go back to the 
committee resolution that has been de- 
veloped over a long period of time and 
perfected, because I have some amend- 
ments that I think are necessary for its 
clarification. And then we will not have 
struck the heart out of the committee 
bill and laid into the dust its labors over 
a long period of time. So the pending 
amendment, Mr. President, ought to be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the right- 
eous indignation of the Senator from 
Ohio is, in my opinion, entirely irrele- 
vant to the issue before the Senate in 
connection with the pending amend- 
ment. I do not imagine a single Mem- 
ber of this body would cast the slightest 
aspersion on the integrity of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio—certainly, I do not; nor 
is there anything in this amendment 
which could in any way even remotely be 
construed as making the Senator from 
Ohio either a second-class citizen or a 
man against whom a presumption of 
wickedness exists. 

I would hope that this amendment 
could be considered objectively, calmly, 
without undue emotion, in the light of 
what is good for the Senate’s reputation 
as a great institution, of which we are 
all very proud indeed, the kind of insti- 
tution which has been under recent at- 
tack, the sort of institution which, in 
my judgment and I believe in the judg- 
ment of the committee, too—for they 
have brought in some excellent rules, 
although they do not go as far as I would 
like—deserves protection. 

It is no secret that practically the en- 
tire press of the United States is sup- 
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porting strict and public disclosure of 
assets, liabilities, and other relevant 
data. Just as one little example of it, 
many Senators may have seen in the New 
York Times this morning an editorial 
entitled “Slow Start on Ethics.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SLOW START ON ETHICS 


Since Congress has been notoriously and 
deliberately obtūse on the subject of ethi- 
cal standards, the reports submitted to both 
houses last week have to be considered prog- 
ress. But the report to the House is less 
than ideal, and the Senate committee’s “im- 
portant beginning” is hopelessly inadequate. 

The chief merit of the code recommended 
to the House by a committee chaired by Rep- 
resentative Price of Illinois is that it pro- 
vides for a substantial disclosure of mem- 
bers’ assets and income. Public disclosure of 
income or capital gains from any single 
source would be required if the sum in- 
volved was more than $5,000. This thresh- 
old seems unnecessarily high, but at least 
the principle of disclosure would be firmly 
established. 

More serious is the failure to ban testi- 
monial dinners. Everyone knows that the 
people who attend such dinners for Con- 
gressmen are to a large extent favor-seeking 
lobbyists, businessmen and trade union 
leaders, who have received or hope to receive 
sympathetic treatment of their special in- 
terests. The noxious practice of the testi- 
monial dinner has no place in the nation’s 
political life. 

The proposed Senate code drawn up under 
chairmanship of Senator Stennis of Missis- 
sippi makes only the smallest possible bow 
to the principle of disclosure. A member 
would have to make public the fees he re- 
ceived exceeding $300 from lectures, articles 
and television appearances, on the sound 
theory that this income is a by-product of 
public office. But what about the Senator 
whose income from legal fees and stock 
options may also be a by-product of his of- 
fice? Each year Senators would have to pre- 
pare, in effect, a statement of net worth, 
but these statements would be kept secret 
in the General Accounting Office. There is 
no increased protection for the public in 
that curious procedure. 

A majority of the Senate committee, al- 
though taking note of the evident evils in 
the practice, decided that it is permissible 
for members of the Senate to raise money 
from private sources to pay for travel, enter- 
tainment and office expenses. This decision 
is indefensible. It would be a serious step 
backward for the Senate to legitimize such 
funds. Senator Percy of Illinois a short time 
ago wisely abandoned such a fund because 
of the unfavorable publicity it aroused. This 
newspaper agrees with Senator Cooper of 
Kentucky, the committee’s lone dissenter, 
that if such expenses are indeed n 
and legitimate, Congress should provide for 
their payment out of the public purse. 

It is up to the members of the Senate to 
demonstrate more clarity and firmness on 
these issues than did the Stennis commit- 
tee. As a starter, it is essential that the code 
be amended to require full financial disclo- 
sure and to forbid testimonial dinners and 
“office expense” slush funds. 


Mr. CLARK. I hope that the Senate, 
in order to protect itself and its reputa- 
tion, will support the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the Clark amendment. I believe it would 
be very bad for the U.S. Senate. I believe 
it will encourage corruption. I believe it 
will punish the innocent. 

If the Clark amendment is adopted, 
a secretary working on Capital Hill, who 
buys a house, will have to reveal publicly 
how much she owes. A secretary who—— 

Mr. CLARK. That is not true. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is. 

Mr. CLARK. You have to make at least 
Lara a year. 

CURTIS. Plenty of them make 
$15.0 000 a year. 

Mr. CLARK. Secretaries in your office, 
not mine. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have competent help. 

Mr. CLARK. Those figures are already 
listed in public. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, they are not. There 
is no place where we require the em- 
ployees of the Senate to make public all 
their debts. There is no law by which 
we require employees of the Senate to 
disclose their indebtedness. It may be in- 
curred in helping a parent, or a relative 
through school, or for many other rea- 
sons. This amendment calls for the filing 
of an unsworn statement, to be made 
public. 

I am convinced that the vast ma- 
jority of Senators and employees are 
honest, I am afraid there is a minority, 
a tiny minority, that sometimes yield to 
a temptation to do something question- 
able. Those people will still operate under 
the table. 

I sent word that I was going to ask 
Mr, CLARK some questions, and if Mr. 
CLARK is in the Chamber, I will ask him 
right now. 

Mr. CASE. In the meantime, you may 
ask me. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I do not think you 
are qualified, because you were not a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK, you were a member of the 
Rules Committee during the Bobby Baker 
investigation. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I call the 
Senator to order under the rule, and I 
ask that he proceed in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). The Chair will give 
the Senator from Nebraska an oppor- 
tunity to revise and state his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK. I suspect, myself, that 
rule XIX, section 2, has been violated. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I think that an in- 
dividual who is not a member of the 
committee is not qualified to testify to 
what took place in the committee. I stand 
on my original statement, and I object 
to these interruptions. 

Now, in the case of Bobby Baker, they 
had an employee of the Senate who, by 
his own admission, accumulated over $2 
million under the dome of this Capitol. 
We needed witnesses. And a motion was 
made to call Margaret Broome, who had 
been Baker's secretary, as a witness, to 
find out about it. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] voted against 
calling her. Why? 

Mr. CLARK. Because in my opinion 
I am going to be very careful about rule 
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XIX, section 2—the Senator from Ne- 
braska and one or two, but certainly not 
all, of his colleagues were engaged in a 
public relations witchhunt intended to 
discredit the innocent. I could not be a 
party to it. And may I add 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no. 

Mr. CLARK. I am answering. I filed a 
dissenting report to the views of the 
committee because I did not think they 
did the kind of job which should have 
been done in connection with that in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, you all of a sudden 
want everybody to disclose everything, 
and you did all you could to cover up 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the Senator’s 
opinion. 

Mr. President, I rise to a point of per- 
sonal privilege. I ask the Chair to ad- 
monish the Senator from Nebraska, and 
that, under rule XIX, section 2, he be 
required to take his seat. 

Mr, CURTIS. And the Senator from 
Pennsylvania voted against calling Mr. 
R. J. Vander Zee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order while the Chair consults the 
Parliamentarian? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator said I was 
guilty of condoning wrongdoing. That is 
a violation of rule XIX, section 2. I ask 
that the Senator take his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania please state 
his request again; or, perhaps, the Offi- 
cial Reporter should read the statement 
to which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
referred. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like the Official 
Reporter to read the statement which 
the Senator from Nebraska just made in 
which he said that I was guilty of con- 
doning wrongdoing. 

I ask that the time not be charged to 
either side while the Official Reporter is 
looking for the statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. While the Official Re- 
porter is looking for the statement, I ask 
that I be permitted to read the Senator 
from Pennsylvania’s voting record in the 
Bobby Baker case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to get the request with 
respect to the previous point raised by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. The 
Chair would like it clarified for the Sen- 
ators as well as for the Chair. 

The Chair directs the Official Reporter 
to read the statement of the Senator 
from Nebraska to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has referred. 

The Official Reporter (William D. 
Mohr) read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis. Well, you all of a sudden want 
everybody to disclose everything, and you did 
all you could to cover up wrongdoing. 


Mr. CLARK. He said I did what I did 
to cover up wrongdoing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska did, indeed, suggest 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
according to the Official Reporter, did all 
he could to cover up wrongdoing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senator from Nebraska may be 
allowed to proceed in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I object 
and I ask for a ruling on the question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
ruling of the Chair that the point of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania comes within 
the rule to which he referred. The 
motion is sustained. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senator be allowed to proceed 
in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair put the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi. [Putting the 
question.] The motion is agreed to. 

The Senator from Nebraska may pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for his motion. I wish to 
apologize for any violation I have made 
of the rule. 

I do wish to present the record in the 
Bobby Baker case. 

It was necessary, if we were to expose 
wrongdoing or find out if there was 
wrongdoing, to have the testimony of 
Jessop McDonnell. He had been an as- 
sistant to Mr. Baker and perhaps could 
have furnished evidence. There was a 
motion made to call him. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania voted against it. 

Matthew McCloskey could have given 
us some evidence. There was testimony 
that there was a meeting here in the 
Capitol. They discussed the bonding for 
the contractor when they built the D.C. 
Stadium with taxpayer money. There was 
a discussion about the division of the 
commission. The record shows an em- 
ployee of the House got $1,500. The rec- 
ord shows Baker got $4,000 out of it. 

We asked to call Mr. McCloskey, The 
Senator from Pennsylvania voted “no.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will not yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his unfailing courtesy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, that is all right. 
That is all right. 

I fought to try to get to the bottom 
of the Bobby Baker matter. We never 
did. It brought a bad name upon the 
Senate. I dislike to have an unworkable 
proposal brought in here as an after- 
math of that, one that will not put a 
stop to transactions that occur under the 
table, but which would say to the faith- 
ful employees of the Senate, disclose in 
public all your debts. 

There are Members of Congress who 
will file an honest statement and they 
will be ridiculed because they do not 
have any property. There will be Mem- 
bers of Congress who will file an honest 
statement and be ridiculed because they 
have property. That is not a test for 
holding property. 

I have a reason for bringing this rec- 
ord in here. I love the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. It is not that I want to 
hurt him at all. However, I do not be- 
lieve that this proposal has anything 
to do with ethics. I do not believe it will 
make one single employee of the Senate 
ethical. I think it will hurt a lot of peo- 
ple. I think if there are some shenani- 
gans going on by Senators, officers, or 
employees under the table, they will go 
on in spite of this proposal. 
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Some of us have read some of the vol- 
untary financial statements published in 
the newspapers. They have not been 
very informative, to say the least. How- 
ever, here we have a situation where an 
individual has brought shame and dis- 
grace on the Senate by accumulating 
what he claimed was over $2 million. 

Paul Aguirre was a business associate 
of Baker. A motion was made to call him 
as a witness. The distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania voted no“; yet he 
comes in here today with an amendment 
that would tell everybody who works for 
the Senate, who makes over a certain 
figure, that he must disclose all his as- 
sets and all his debts. 

Mr. President, no one here believes 
that will stop an evil person from doing 
something dishonest and undercover. 
Why all this change of procedure? 

Warren Neil was another business as- 
sociate of Baker. We wanted his testi- 
mony. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
voted “no.” I am not surprised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 12 minutes have expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that 
I Se proceed for an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there is a 
long list here. There is Nick Popich of 
New Orleans. The committee had evi- 
dence of many telephone calls between 
that gentleman and Bobby Baker. We 
needed him as a witness. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania voted “no.” 

On one occasion the very distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
moved that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WILTAuIs] be called and that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre] be called. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania was against it, in a case 
involving facts that were disgracing the 
Senate and bringing the public service 
into ridicule. 

Mr. President, why bring in today 
something like this proposal as a remedy 
tor wrongdoing? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The Senator from Nebraska, I under- 
stood, referred to Mr. Baker and, as I re- 
member, Mr. Baker was an officer of the 
Senate. 

I have read in the explanation of the 
amendment offered by Senators CLARK 
and Case that it would “provide for man- 
datory public disclosure for Senators and 
Senate employees with an annual salary 
of $15,000 or more.” 

Will the Senator yield so that the 
authors of the amendment may explain 
why the officers were not included in this 
amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield 1 minute for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. I am 
sure I speak for both the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and myself and all other 
sponsors of the amendment. 

The term is intended to, and I am 
sure does, include officers as well as all 
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other employees. The officers are em- 
ployees. 

Mrs. SMITH. Would the amendment 
include all Senate employees and all 
Senate officers? 

Mr. CASE. All Senate employees and 
all Senate officers, and that includes also 
all employees of all Senators. 

Mrs. SMITH. In other words, no ex- 
emptions for any Senate employees or 
any Senate officers? 

Mr. CASE. Except those receiving less 
than $15,000. 

Mrs. SMITH. It would not exempt any 
officer or any employee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate receiving $15,000 or more? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mrs. SMITH. I thank the Senator very 
much, 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Maine for bringing out that point. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, during 
the course of the Bobby Baker investiga- 
tion, we needed the testimony of Mr. 
Walter Jenkins because there was testi- 
mony before the committee that he had 
a part in requiring Don Reynolds to pay 
$1,208 for TV time on a television sta- 
tion down in Texas because Don Reyn- 
olds had sold a $200,000 life insurance 
policy. We never did get the testimony 
of Walter Jenkins. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania opposed calling Mr. Jen- 
kins. A subpena was finally issued for 
Jenkins, but he did not appear that day. 

Two psychiatrists appeared and were 
examined all day, and at the end of the 
day the Senator from Pennsylvania 
joined in voting not to call Walter 
Jenkins. 

There was another motion made that 
we make public the doctors’ testimony 
as to why Mr. Jenkins could not come, 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania voted 
against that, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shail not 
take time to give everything in these 
volumes, and there are more volumes. 
I have a hard time understanding why 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is going 
to require every employee of the Senate 
and every Senator to make public all 
their debts, as well as assets, in light of 
his distinguished public record. 

The Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct has had a hard job. Per- 
haps there are those who think no report 
should be filed at all. Then there are 
those who say: “Let us expose all the 
assets of every person even though we 
know they are conscientious and honest 
and have chosen a middle course.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 
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Mr. CURTIS. That, I believe, is in the 
public interest. 

I question the wisdom and the purpose 
of the amendment before us and I hope 
it will be defeated. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] has seen fit to 
rake up the old, dead coals of the Bobby 
Baker investigation but it is necessary 
for me briefly to defend myself against 
his attack. 

Bobby Baker has been convicted and 
sentenced to jail and is presently out on 
bail. The evidence which was brought 
forward at his trial was significantly con- 
tributed to by the investigations of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
of which I was a member. 

That committee filed two reports, both 
of which were unsatisfactory to me. 

The first was on June 29, 1964, and I 
ask unanimous consent that my indi- 
vidual views, expressing my disapproval 
of the inadequacy of the report may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR JOSEPH S. 
CLARK 


The committee, by a large majority, has 
voted to require Members of the Senate, and 
Senate officers and employees to disclose, to 
some extent at least, the existence of certain 
assets and professional connections. This, it 
is thought, will reveal any potential conflict 
of interest which might affect their public 
behavior. 

The case for disclosure is a strong one. 

First, there can be little doubt that if 
Baker had been required to reveal his finan- 
cial holdings and business and professional 
connections he would, at some point, have 
been required by the Senate to dispose of 
them and devote himself exclusively to his 
job as secretary of the majority. It seems wise 
to adopt procedures which should prevent a 
repetition by others of his improprieties. 

Second, there is little logic and no moral 
justification for requiring disclosure by offi- 
cérs and employees but not requiring Sena- 
tors to disclose. 

Third, the Senate has long been under 
severe public criticism for requiring nominees 
of the executive branch to disclose, and often 
to dispose of, holdings and professional con- 
nections while applying no such rule to it- 
self. 

Fourth, it is clear that the business, finan- 
cial, and professional holdings and connec- 
tions of Senators are pertinent information 
to which the public is entitled in judging 
the public actions of those sent to the Capitol 
to represent them. 

Fifth, in the present public climate of 
skepticism respecting the integrity and pub- 
lic performance of the Senate, emphasized 
by the disclosures of the Baker case, but orig- 
inating in the early days of the Republic and 
continuing intermittently ever since, it seems 
wise to take strong steps to rehabilitate the 
public image of the National Legislature and 
to establish beyond question the propriety of 
the public behavior of each of its Members, 

But if we are to require disclosure we ought 
to see to it that the disclosure is adequate 
for the purposes intended to be accom- 
plished. 

While I have joined with the committee in 
voting to report this resolution to the floor, 
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I view it as merely a small and timid first 
step toward an adequate set of rules to guard 
against conflicts of interest of Senators and 
Senate staff members. I believe that far more 
comprehensive measures are warranted not 
only by the long, detailed, and thorough rec- 
ord which the committee has compiled in 
this investigation, but also by the very logic 
of the situation which vests in Members of 
the Congress, and to some extent in their 
aids and employees as well, great power to 
influence decisions affecting a myriad of busi- 
ness and financial interests. 

Although I believe that a burden also rests 
upon the Members of the other body to deal 
similarly with their problems, two considera- 
tions have impelled me to the conclusion 
that it is imperative that the Senate act for 
itself now: (1) The disclosures which 
prompted the recent investigation were con- 
cerned primarily—although certainly not ex- 
clusively—with the Senate. These are 
improprieties which have taken place under 
our own roof. It therefore behooves us, what- 
ever the other body does, to take effective 
action to see that they do not recur. (2) If 
these badly needed reforms are made condi- 
tional on concurrent action of the other 
body, then we shall have no reforms at all. 
It is now late in the second session of a Con- 
gress which has suffered more than most 
from legislative deadlock. Worse than that, 
this is a presidential year, and with the com- 
ing of the conventions the chance that any- 
thing more than the most routine legislation 
will be enacted is slim indeed, In such a case, 
no realist could hope for concurrent action 
by the other body this year. To require it is 
to require what is virtually impossible, and 
to doom these vital reforms. If we let this 
moment pass without taking prompt, com- 
prehensive, and effective action, the damage 
done in the past year to the public image of 
the Senate may take decades to mend. 

For these reasons I intend to offer on the 
floor of the Senate an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the committee res- 
olution, which was proposed before the com- 
mittee, but—most unwisely, it seems to me— 
rejected. The text of my amendment is set 
forth at the conclusion of these individual 
views. My proposal would strengthen and 
broaden the committee’s resolution in 
these regards: 

1. Asset disclosure. — The committee’s pro- 
posal would require disclosure of the identity 
of business entities in which an interest is 
held, but not the value. My amendment 
would also require disclosure of the fair mar- 
ket value of the asset. The committee’s pro- 
posal applies only to assets having a value 
equal to one-half of the annual salary rate 
of the person required to disclose. My amend- 
ment applies to each asset having a fair 
market value of $5,000 or more. 

2. Liability disclosure—In my view the 
holding of an obligation of a person in high 
public office is as much a lever for evil in- 
fluence as the sharing of a business under- 
taking. Consequently, my amendment would 
require the disclosure of each liability in 
excess of $5,000 together with the name of 
the holder thereof, owed by a member, offi- 
cer, or employee of the Senate, or by his 
spouse, or by him and his spouse jointly. 
There is no equivalent provision in the com- 
mittee’s resolution, 

3. Capital gain disclosure—A familiar 
means of passing a reward to one to whom a 
gift cannot be given is the “hot issue.” By 
means of this device one in possession of in- 
formation concerning a future dramatic rise 
in the value of a particular security can pass 
that information on to others, thus permit- 
ting them to take advantage of the surge 
in value and realize the profit through the 
low tax, capital gains route. In earlier days 
this was known as the preferred list. There 
is nothing in the committee’s recommenda- 
tion which would force disclosure of transac- 
tions of this sort if the securities had been 
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sold prior to “reporting day”: January 1 of 
the preceding year. My amendment, on the 
other hand, requires disclosure of both the 
source and amount of all capital gains real- 
ized during the year in any amount exceed- 
ing $5,000, by (1) the person required to re- 
port; (2) by his spouse, or by him and his 
spouse jointly; or (3) any strawman; that is, 
any person acting on behalf or pursuant to 
the direction of him or his spouse. But as 
with asset disclosure, matters relating to real 
property which is used as a dwelling occupied 
him or his immediate family are exempted. 

4. Income disclosure——There is no provi- 
sion whatsoever for the disclosure of items 
of income in the commitee’s resolution. This 
strikes me as a most grave, if not a fatal, 
defect, particularly if it is coupled with an 
asset disclosure provision which would, 
under the proposed new pay scale, exempt 
from the disclosure requirement for Senators 
assets worth $15,000. 

My amendment would require the dis- 
closure of the source and amount of every 
item of income in excess of $100 received 
during the preceding calendar year by the 
person required to disclose, his spouse, or 
by him and his spouse jointly. It expressly 
includes gifts, other than gifts received 
from a spouse or other relative, as well as 
fees or honoraria received for preparing any 
speech or article, whether in cash or in kind, 
as in free travel, subsistence, or entertain- 
ment. Income is given the broad me: 
which it has under section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

5. Disclosure of association with profes- 
sional rm. — The committee resolution goes 
part way toward meeting the problem of the 
Senator or Senate aid who maintains an as- 
sociation with a professional firm which en- 
gages in practice before an agency of the 
Federal Government, by requiring disclosure 
of the name and address of the firm. My 
amendment carries the rule to the logical 
next step by requiring disclosure also of the 
name, address, and principal business of any 
client of the firm for whom any services in- 
volving representation before a Government 
agency are performed, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the services performed, together with 
a statement of the total fees which were 
charged for such services. 

6. Disclosure of financial condition and ac- 
tivity of spouse.— The splendid cartoonist 
Lichty, in his “Grin and Bear It“ which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of May 26, 
1964, depicted an address at a typical Lichty 
version of a woman’s club meeting, being 
delivered by “Mrs. The Hon. Sen. Snort—On 
the Power Behind the Throne.” The words 
in the caption were Mrs. Snort’s: The pres- 
sures of public office are indeed terrific and 
a wife must do all she can to help * * * 
such as letting the Senator put all his invest- 
ments in my name.” 

By failing to make any provision at all 
for the possibility of evasion by this time- 
honored technique—which incidentally has 
inheritance tax benefits as well—the com- 
mittee left a gaping loophole which renders 
all but worthless the other provisions of its 
resolution. My amendment is an effort to sew 
this loophole shut. 

7. Prohibition of joint ventures with lobby- 
ists—In my view there are some business 
relationships which are so likely to be cor- 
rupting, or at least to raise reasonable if un- 
founded fears of corruption, that they should 
be prohibited outright, Chief among these, I 
would say, is the engaging in business ven- 
tures for profit with persons actively engaged 
in lobbying, or in counseling or advisory 
activities relating to the procurement of Goy- 
ernment contracts. These activities would be 
prohibited by my amendment. There is no 
comparable provision in the committee’s 
resolution. 

8. Accepting gifts from lobbyists—As I 
have noted, the committee’s recommendation 
does not even contain a provision requiring 
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the disclosure of gifts. My amendment does 
require the disclosure of gifts in excess of 
$100 from persons not in one’s family. But in 
addition, it would seem to me to be wholly 
salutary to set a limit on the value of a gift 
which a Senator or a Senate aid might prop- 
erly receive from a lobbyist. My amendment 
sets this limit at a most generous $100, which 
should surely be sufficiently high to permit 
the expression of a bountiful, if not scandal- 
ous, generosity on the part of persons in the 
business of influencing the passage of legis- 
lation. 

9. Testimony of Members of the Senate be- 
fore committees.—There is at present an un- 
wholesome cloudiness in the Senate rules 
about the duty of Senators to appear and 
testify before Senate committees acting 
within proper jurisdictional bounds about 
matters regarding which they have personal 
knowledge. While the balance of opinion 
seems to be that no such enforcible obliga- 
tion now exists, it seems to me most clear 
that it should exist, and that the procedures 
by which it can be made effective should be 
spelled out quite plainly in the Senate rules. 

For this reason my amendment contains a 
new Senate rule XLIII, which would author- 
ize any duly authorized committee of the 
Senate to request any Senator to come before 
it and give any pertinent testimony which it 
has reason to believe he can give on the sub- 
ject matter under investigation. A Senator 
receiving such a request would be required to 
appear and give testimony, unless within 10 
days he delivers to the chairman of the com- 
mittee a signed statement to the effect that 
he is without knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter under investigation. 

There is no analogous provision in the 
committee’s resolution. 

10. Moonlighting by Senate officers and 
jull-time employees.—The facts of the Baker 
case, as disclosed in the record compiled by 
the committee, are such as to cast grave 
doubt on the practice of permitting officers 
and full-time employees of the Senate to 
serve as managers or proprietors of business 
enterprises, to engage in a regular profes- 
sional or consulting practice, or to maintain 
an association with a professional or con- 
sulting firm. My amendment would create a 
new Senate rule to prohibit moonlighting of 
this sort, in the absence of permission ob- 
tained by special leave of the Senate. 

In addition, the substitute amendment 
which I propose would permit moonlighting 
of other sorts only on two conditions: (1) 
that the activity or employment is not in- 
consistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of the officer’s or employee's official 
duties; and (2) that express permission has 
been given by the Member of the Senate 
charged with the supervision of the officer 
or employee. For the purposes of the rule, 
each Senator would be responsible for super- 
vising his own staff; chairmen of commit- 
tees would supervise committee staffs; the 
majority leader, the minority leader, and the 
Vice President would supervise their own 
employees; and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate would be charged with the 
supervision of outside employment engaged 
in by all other officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

I point out that this new Senate rule 
would not prohibit various types of moon- 
lighting by Senate officers and employees 
which seem to me wholly inoffensive, such 
as giving lectures, or writing books or ar- 
ticles. It would, however, require the dis- 
closure of these activities to the responsible 
member of the Senate. 

Even if there had been no Baker case, this 
rule would stand well recommended by the 
Biblical dictum that no man shall serve two 
masters. But in view of what the committee 
has brought to light about Bobby Baker's 
extensive financial operations, I believe the 
case in favor of the adoption of this rule 
is conclusive. Nevertheless there is no com- 
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parable provision in the committee’s recom- 
mended resolution. 

The amendment I propose would meet the 
minimum requirements of an effective dis- 


In my opinion the committee resolution 
does not. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. CLank, in the nature of a substitute for 
Senate Resolution 337, reported by Mr. Jon- 
pan of North Carolina, relative to disclosure 
of financial interests and definition of pro- 
hibited activities: 

“Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new rules: 


“RULE XLI 
“ ‘DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


1. Each individual who at any time 
during any calendar year serves as a Member 
of the Senate, or as an officer or employee 
of the Senate compensated at a gross rate 
in excess of $10,000 per annum, shall file with 
the Secretary of the Senate for that calendar 
year a written report containing the follow- 
ing information: 

„a) The fair market value of each asset 
having a fair market value of $5,000 or more 
held by him or by his spouse or by him, and 
his spouse jointly, exclusive of any dwelling 
occupied as a residence by him or by mem- 
bers of his immediate family, at the end of 
that calendar year; 

c) The amount of each liability in ex- 
cess of $5,000 owed by him or by his spouse, 
or by him and his spouse jointly at the end 
of that calendar year; 

“*(c) The total amount of all capital gains 

„and the source and amount of each 
capital gain realized in any amount exceed- 
ing $5,000, during that calendar year by him 
or by his spouse, by him and his spouse 
jointly, or by any person acting on behalf or 
pursuant to the direction of him or his 
spouse, or him and his spouse jointly, as a 
result of any transaction or series of related 
transactions in securities or commodities, or 
any purchase or sale of real property or any 
interest therein other than a dwelling occu- 
pied as a residence by him or by members of 
his immediate family; 

dd) The source and amount of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift or aggregate 
of gifts from one source (other than gifts 
received from any relative or his spouse) re- 
ceived by or accruing to him, his spouse, or 
from him and his spouse jointly from any 
source other than the United States during 
that calendar year, which exceeds $100 in 
amount or value; including any fee or other 
honorarium received by him for or in con- 
nection with the preparation or delivery of 
any speech or address, attendance at any 
convention or other assembly of individuals, 
or the preparation of any article or other 
composition for publication, and the mone- 
tary value of subsistence, entertainment, 
travel, or other facilities received by him in 


e) The name and address of any pro- 
fessional firm which engages in practice be- 
fore any department, agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States in which he has 
a financial interest; and the name, address, 
and a brief description of the principal busi- 
ness of any client of such firm for whom any 
services involving representation before any 
department, agency or instrumentality of the 
United States which were performed during 
that calendar year, together with a brief de- 
scription of the services performed, and the 
total fees received or receivable by the firm 
as compensation for such services; 

“*(f) The name, address, and nature of the 
principal business or activity of each busi- 
ness or financial entity or enterprise with 
which he was associated at any time during 
that calendar year as an officer, director, or 
partner, or in any other managerial capacity. 
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2. Each asset consisting of an interest in 
a business or financial entity or enterprise 
which is subject to disclosure under para- 
graph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name of such entity or enter- 
prise, the location of its principal office, 
and the nature of the business or activity 
in which it is principally engaged or with 
which it is principally concerned, except that 
an asset which is a security traded on any 
securities exchange subject to supervision 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
of the United States may be identified by a 
full and complete description of the security 
and the name of the issuer thereof. Each 
liability which is subject to disclosure under 
paragraph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name and the address of the 
creditor to whom the obligation of such lia- 
bility is owed. 

"i t as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, each individual who is required by 
paragraph 1 to file a report for any calendar 
year shall file such report with the 
of the Senate not later than January 31 of 
the next following calendar year. No such 
report shall be required to be made for any 
calendar year beginning before January 1, 
1964. The requirements of this rule shall 
apply only with respect to individuals who 
are Members of the Senate or officers or em- 
ployees of the Senate on or after the date of 
adoption of this rule. An individual who 
ceases to serve as a Member of the Senate or 
as an officer or employee of the Senate, before 
the close of any calendar year shall file such 
report on the last day of such service, or on 
such date not more than three months there- 
after as the Secretary of the Senate may 
prescribe, and the report so made shall be 
made for that portion of that calendar year 
during which such individual so served. 
Whenever there is on file with the Secretary 
of the Senate a report made by any indi- 
vidual in compliance with paragraph 1 for 
any calendar year, the Secretary may accept 
from that individual for any succeeding cal- 
endar year, in lieu of the report required by 
paragraph 1, a certificate containing an ac- 
curate recitation of the changes in such re- 
port which are required for compliance with 
the provisions of paragraph 1 for that suc- 
ceeding calendar year, or a statement to the 
effect that no change in such report is re- 
quired for compliance with the provisions of 
paragraph 1 for that succeeding calendar 
year. 

4. Reports and certificates filed under 
this rule shall be made upon forms which 
shall be prepared and provided by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and shall be made in 
such manner and detail as he shall prescribe. 
The Secretary may provide for the grouping 
within such reports and certificates of items 
which are required by paragraph 1 to be dis- 
closed whenever he determines that separate 
itemization thereof is not feasible or is not 
required for accurate disclosure with respect 
to such items. Reports and certificates filed 
under this rule shall be retained by the Sec- 
retary as public records for not less than six 
years after the close of the calendar year for 
which they are made, and while so retained 
shall be available for inspection by members 
of the public under such reasonable regula- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

As used in this rule 

“*(a) The term “asset” includes any bene- 
ficial interest held or possessed directly or 
indirectly in any business or financial entity 
or enterprise, or in any security or evidence 
of indebtedness, but does not include any 
interest in any organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which is exempt from taxation under 
section 501(a) of such Code; 

“*(b) The term “lability” includes any lia- 
bility of any trust in which a beneficial in- 
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terest is held or possessed directly or in- 
directly; 

1 eg The term income“ means gross in- 
come as defined by section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

d) The term “security” means any 
security as defined by section 2 of the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. 77b). 

e) The term “commodity” means any 
commodity as defined by section 2 of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 2). 

t) The term “dealing in securities or 
commodities” means any acquisition, trans- 
fer, disposition, or other transaction involy- 
ing any security or commodity. 

““(g) The term “officer or employee of the 
Senate“ means (1) an elected officer of the 
Senate who is not a Member of the Senate, 
(2) an employee of the Senate of any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Senate, (3) 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate and 
employees of his office, (4) an Official Re- 
porter of Debates of the Senate and any per- 
son employed by the Official Reporters of 
Debates of the Senate in connection with the 
performance of their official duties, (5) a 
member of the Capitol Police force whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate, (6) an employee of the Vice 
President if such employee’s compensation 
is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate, 
(7) an employee of a Member of the Senate 
if such employee’s compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate, and (8) an 
employee of a joint committee of the Con- 
gress whose compensation is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate. 


“Rute XLII 
“ ‘PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 


1. No Member of the Senate or any officer 
or employee of the Senate may engage or 
participate in any business or financial ven- 
ture, enterprise, combination or transaction 
with any person, firm, or corporation which 
is— 


„a) engaged in any lobbying activity; 

b) engaged for compensation in the 
practice of rendering advisory or public rela- 
tions services relating to the securing of con- 
tracts with the United States or any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality thereof; or 

““(c) engaged in, or seeking to become en- 
gaged in, the performance of any construc- 
tion, manufacturing, research, development, 
or service contract with the United States or 
any department, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof. 

„%) No Member of the Senate or any 
officer or employee of the Senate may ac- 
cept— 

„a) at any time from any individual, 
entity, or enterprise which is engaged in 
lobbying activity any gift of money, property, 
entertainment, travel, or any other valuable 
consideration in an amount or having a value 
in excess of $100; or 

„b) within any calendar year from any 
such individual, entity, or enterprise such 
gifts in an aggregate amount or having an 
aggregate value in excess of $100. 

3. No officer or employee of the Senate 
may be vested with or exercise any authority 
or responsibility for, or participate in any 
way in any consideration of or determination 
with respect to, the allocation among Mem- 
bers of the Senate of any funds available for 
use to defray expenses incurred or to be in- 
curred by any individual for or in connection 
with any campaign for the nomination or 
election of any individual to be a Member of 
the Senate. 

4. As used in this rule 

a) The term “officer or employee of the 
Senate” has the meaning given thereto by 
rule XLI; and 

„b) The term “lobbying activity” means 
any activity undertaken by any person other 
than a Member of the to influence 
directly or indirectly the introduction, pas- 
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sage, defeat, amendment, or modification of 
any legislative measure in either House of 


the Congress. a 


“ ‘TESTIMONY OF MEMBERS OF THE SENATE 
BEFORE COMMITTEES 


“Whenever any standing, special, or select 
committee of the Senate or any joint com- 
mittee of the Congress, which is engaged in 
any investigation within its jurisdiction has 
reason to believe that the testimony of any 
Member of the Senate may be pertinent to 
such investigation, such committee, with the 
approval of a majority of its members (in- 
cluding at least one member of the minority 
party), by written communication may re- 
quest such Member of the Senate to appear 
before the committee to give testimony con- 
cerning the subject matter under investiga- 
tion. Such Member of the Senate shall appear 
before such committee in obedience to such 
request unless within ten days after receipt 
thereof he delivers to the chairman of such 
committee a written statement, duly signed 
by such Member of the Senate, stating that 
he is without knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter under investigation.’ 

“RULE XLIV 
“OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 


“1. No officer or employee of the Senate 
shall engage in any business, financial or pro- 
fessional activity or employment for com- 
pensation or gain unless— 

„a) such activity or employment is not 
inconsistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his official duties; and 

b) express on has been granted 
by the Member of the Senate charged with 
supervision of such officer or employee by this 
rule: 

Provided, however, That in no event shall any 
officer or full-time employee of the Senate, 
without special leave of the Senate— 

„(a) serve in any managerial capacity in 
any business or financial enterprise; or 

“*(b) engage in any regular professional or 
consulting practice, or maintain an associa- 
tion with any professional or consulting firm. 

2. For the purposes of this rule 

„(a) each Member of the Senate shall be 
charged with the supervision of each of his 
employees; 

“*(b) each Member of the Senate who is 
the chairman of a Senate or joint committee 
or subcommittee shall be charged with the 
supervision of each employee of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee; 

„e) the Majority Leader shall be charged 
with the supervision of each officer and em- 
ployee of the Majority, and the Minority 
Leader shall be charged with the supervision 
of each officer and employee of the Minority; 

„d) the Vice President shall be charged 
with the supervision of each of his em- 
ployees; and 

“*(e) the President Pro Tempore shall be 
charged with the supervision of all other 
officers and employees of the Senate. 

8. As used in this rule, the term “officer 
or employee of the Senate” has the meaning 
given thereto by rule XII.“ 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the second 
report was made on June 30, 1965. Again, 
I was of the view that the report was 
inadequate and filed supplemental views. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
those views be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF MR. CLARK 

Although I endorse the committee's report 
of the results of its investigation, I am dis- 
satisfied with its recommendations for reme- 
dial action. I do not dissent from these as 
far as they go, but I believe they do not go 
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far enough. The investigation has given the 
Rules Committee and the Senate a penetrat- 
ing insight into the dangers of conflicts of 
interest and improper business and financial 
transactions by Senate officers and employees. 
It has also demonstrated the ease with which 
vague rules and imprecise ethical impera- 
tives can be evaded by persons of sufficient 
greed and ingenuity. The lesson of the in- 
vestigation is that only stringent rules of 
financial disclosure, and the rigorous control 
of outside activities, can insure against a 
recurrence of the improprieties by public offi- 
cials disclosed in this report. To the extent 
that the committee has failed to recommend 
such rules, it has failed in its primary task. 

The committee has accepted the case for 
disclosure of financial interests by Senate 
Members, officers, and employees. It invokes, 
appropriately, the recent Executive order is- 
sued by the President, requiring disclosure 
by officials and employees of the executive 
branch, but its recommendation falls short 
even of that mild proposal. Specifically, it 
omits three categories of information from 
the list of disclosures it would require: first, 
the names of the reporter’s creditors; second, 
his interests in real property or rights in 
lands, other than property he occupies as a 
personal residence; and third, the interests 
of his spouse, minor child, or other member 
of his immediate household. All these are 
now required of the Executive employee, and 
there is a strong case for requiring members, 
officers, and employees of the Senate, too, to 
disclose them. Once the case for disclosure is 
accepted in principle, it is illogical to require 
disclosure of business enterprises in which 
the reporter has an interest, while not re- 
quiring disclosure of any sources of indebted- 
ness. The one is no less likely than the other 
to create a problem which the new rule is 
designed to eliminate: namely, a conflict of 
interest leading to possible public impro- 
priety. Likewise, there is no good reason for 
excluding disclosure of real estate interests; 
and the omission of spouses’ interests could 
render any disclosure rules meaningless, since 
a simple transfer of title from the principal 
to the spouse would make them inapplicable. 

But even if the proposed new disclosure 
rule required as much information as the 
Executive order, it would be inadequate. The 
sources of income and of gifts are just as 
relevant to the question of conflict of inter- 
est as is the disposition of capital, yet they 
are omitted from the committee’s recom- 
mendation, I would include both items in 
any disclosure rule, with a minimum require- 
ment that all items of income and gifts ex- 
ceeding $500 in value be specified. I would 
prefer that figure to be $100, just as I would 
prefer to have disclosure not only of the 
identity but of the amount of all financial 
interests. 

A final defect of the committee’s recom- 
mendation on disclosure is that it does not 
provide for the reported information to be 
disclosed to those who have the greatest 
interest in seeing it namely the electorate. 
In fact, it studiously insures that no one 
shall see the information, save the chairman 
of a committee which does not yet exist, 
after a majority vote of that committee. This 
empties the rule of almost all significance. 
The electorate has a legitimate interest in 
scrutinizing the private business and finan- 
cial activities of its representatives. Senators 
should be ready to put their own steward- 
ship, and that of the officers and employees 
for whom they are responsible to the test 
of inspection by a public equipped with all 
the facts, Business, financial, and profes- 
sional holdings and connections of Senators 
are pertinent information to which the pub- 
lic is entitled in judging the public actions 
of those sent to Congress to represent them. 

I shall offer in the Senate two alternative 
resolutions, as substitutes for the committee 
resolution, one of which meets all these ob- 
jections, and the other some of them. I of- 
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tered both in the Rules Committee, which 
defeated the first by a vote of 7 to 2 and 
the second by 5 to 4. 

The most desirable course would be to 
enact a resolution requiring every Senator 
and every Senate officer and employee com- 
pensated at a gross rate in excess of $10,000 

annum to file an annual financial report, 
which would be available to the general pub- 
lic. The report would contain the following 
kinds of information: 

1. Asset disclosure: The identity and fair 
market value of any asset having a fair mar- 
ket value of $5,000 or more. 

2. Liability disclosure: The identity and 
amount of each liability in excess of $5,000, 
together with the name and address of the 
creditor. I propose this because debts, as 
much as assets, are potential stimulants 
to public impropriety. 

3. Capital gain disclosure: The source and 
amount of all capital gains in excess of 
$5,000 realized in the preceding year by the 
reporter, his spouse, or a strawman acting 
for them. But as with asset disclosure, mat- 
ters relating to real property which is used 
as a dwelling by the reporter or his immedi- 
ate family are exempted. 

4. Income disclosure: The source and 
amount of every item of income for the 
calendar year in excess of $100, including 
honoraria, expense money, and gifts other 
than those from a relative. 

5. Disclosure of all these four categories 
of financial condition on the part of a 
spouse. 

6. Disclosure of association with a profes- 
sional firm which practices, on its own behalf 
or on behalf of another identified business, 
before Federal Government agencies. 

A strict disclosure rule meeeting these re- 
quirements was proposed by me in the last 
Congress as a substitute for the disclosure 
rule recommended by the Rules Committee, 
but rejected by the Senate. The proposed rule 
on financial disclosure, with which I have 
already complied by means of an insertion 
in the Congressional Record, would provide 
as follows: 

RULE XLI 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


1. Each individual who at any time during 
any calendar year serves as a Member of the 
Senate, or as an officer or employee of the 
Senate compensated at a gross rate in excess 
of $10,000 per annum, shall file with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate for that calendar year 
@ written report containing the following 
information: 

(a) The fair market value of each asset 
having a fair market value of $5,000 or more 
held by him or by his spouse or by him and 
his spouse jointly, exclusive of any dwelling 
occupied as a residence by him or by mem- 
bers of his immediate family, at the end of 
that calendar year; 

(b) The amount of each liability in excess 
of $5,000 owed by him or by his or 
by him and his spouse jointly at the end of 
that calendar year; 

(c) The total amount of all capital gains 
realized, and the sourcee and amount of 
each capital gain realized, in any amount 
exceeding $5,000 during that calendar year by 
him or by his spouse, by him and his spouse 
jointly, or by any person acting on behalf or 
pursuant to the direction of him or his 
spouse, or him and his spouse jointly, as a 
result of any transaction or series of related 
transactions in securities or commodities, or 
any purchase or sale of real property or any 
interest therein other than a dwelling occu- 
pied as a residence by him or by members 
of his immediate family; 

(d) The source and amount of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift or aggregate 
of gifts from one source (other than gifts 
received from any relative or his spouse) re- 
ceived by or accruing to him, his spouse, or 
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from him and his spouse jointly from any 
source other than the United States during 
that calendar year, which exceeds $100 in 
amount or value; including any fee or other 
honorarium received by him for or in con- 
nection with the preparation or delivery of 
any speech or address, attendance at any 
convention or other assembly of individuals, 
or the preparation of any article or other 
composition for publication, and the mone- 
tary value of subsistence, entertainment, 
travel, or other facilities received by him in 

(e) The name and address of any profes- 
sional firm which engages in practice before 
any department, agency, or instrumentality 
of the United States in which he has a finan- 
cial interest; and the name, address, and a 
brief description of the principal business of 
any client of such firm for whom any services 
involving representation before any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States which were performed during 
that calendar year, together with a brief de- 
scription of the services performed, and the 
total fees received or receivable by the firm 
as compensation for such services; 

(t) The name, address, and nature of the 
principal business or activity of each business 
or financial entity or enterprise with which 
he was associated at any time during that 
calendar year as an officer, director, or part- 
ner, or in any other managerial capacity. 

2. Each asset consisting of an interest in a 
business or financial entity or enterprise 
which is subject to disclosure under para- 
graph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to the paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name of such entity or enter- 
prise, the location of its principal office, and 
the nature of the business or activity in 
which it is principally engaged or with which 
it is principally concerned, except that an 
asset which is a security traded on any se- 
curities exchange subject to supervision by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission of 
the United States may be identified by a full 
and complete description of the security and 
the name of the issuer thereof. Each liability 
which is subject to disclosure under para- 
graph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name and the address of the 
creditor to whom the obligation of such 
liability is owed. 

3. Except as otherwise hereinafter provided, 
each individual who is required by paragraph 
1 to file a report for any calendar year shall 
file such report with the Secretary of the 
Senate not later than January 31 of the next 
following calendar year. No such report shall 
be required to be made for any calendar year 
beginning before January 1, 1965. The re- 
quirements of this rule shall apply only with 
respect to individuals who are Members of 
the Senate or officers or employees of the 
Senate on or after the date of adoption of this 
rule. Any individual who ceases to serve as a 
Member of the Senate or as an officer or 
employee of the Senate, before the close of 
any calendar year shall file such report on 
the last day of such service, or on such date 
not more than 3 months thereafter as the 
Secretary of the Senate may prescribe, and 
the report so made shall be made for that 
portion of that calendar year during which 
such individual so served. Whenever there is 
on file with the Secretary of the Senate a re- 
port made by any individual in compliance 
with paragraph 1 for any calendar year, the 
Secretary may accept from that individual 
for any succeeding calendar year; in leu of 
the report required by paragraph 1, a certifi- 
cate containing an accurate recitation of the 
changes in such report which are required for 
compliance with the provisions of paragraph 
1 for that succeeding calendar year, or a state- 
ment to the effect that no change in such re- 
port is required for compliance with the 
provisions of paragraph 1 for that succeed- 
Ing calendar year. 
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4. Reports and certificates filed under this 
rule shall be made upon forms which shall be 
prepared and provided by the Secretary of the 
Senate, and shall be made in such manner 
and detail as he shall prescribe. The Secre- 
tary may provide for the grouping within 
such reports and certificates of items which 
are required by paragraph 1 to be disclosed 
whenever he determines that separate item- 
ization thereof is not feasible or is not re- 
quired for accurate disclosure with respect to 
such items. Reports and certificates filed un- 
der this rule shall be retained by the Secre- 
tary as public records for not less than 6 
years after the close of the calendar year for 
which they are made, and while so retained 
shall be available for inspection by members 
of the public under such reasonable regu- 
lations as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

5. As used in this rule— 

(a) The term “asset” includes any bene- 
ficial interest held or possessed directly or 
indirectly in any business or financial entity 
or enterprise, or in any security or evidence 
of indebtedness, but does not include any 
interest in any organization described in sec- 
tion 501 (e) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which is exempt from taxation under 
section 51(a) of such code; 

(b) The term “liability” includes any lia- 
bility of any trust in which a beneficial in- 
terest is held or possessed directly or in- 
directly; 

(c) The term “income” means gross income 
as defined by section 61 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954. 

(d) The term “security” means any secu- 
rity as defined by section 2 of the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. TTb). 

(e) The term “commodity” means any 
commodity as defined by section 2 of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C, 2). 

(f) The term “dealing in securities or com- 
modities” means any acquisition, transfer, 
disposition, or other transaction involving 
any security or commodity. 

(g) The term “officer or employee of ‘the 
„ means (1) an elected officer of the 
Senate who is not a Member of the Senate, 
(2) an employee of the Senate or any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Senate, (3) 
the legislative counsel of the Senate and em- 
ployees of his office, (4) an official reporter 
of debates of the Senate and any person em- 
ployed by the official reporters of debates of 
the Senate in connection with the perform- 
ance of their official duties, (5) a member of 
the Capitol Police force whose compensation 
is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate, 
(6) an employee of the Vice President if such 
employee's compensation is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate, (7) an employee of 
a Member of the Senate if such employee’s 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate, and (8) an employee of a joint 
committee of the Congress whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. 

This resolution is the one which I should 
prefer the Senate to adopt. However, past 
evidence suggests that such medicine may 
be too strong for the Senate to swallow. I 
am therefore proposing, as an alternative, a 
resolution based upon the committee's rec- 
ommendation with certain provisions added 
to make it somewhat more effective. This 
rule would provide for the disclosure of cred- 
itors, of income and gifts, of real property 
interests, and of the interests of spouses, etc. 
It would also provide for the information to 
be seen by any member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct, rather 
than by the chairman after a majority vote. 

The text of this proposed amendment to 
the Senate rules is as follows: 

RULE XLI 
REPORTING OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


1. Each individual who at any time dur- 
ing any calendar year serves as a Member of 
the Senate, or as an officer or employee of the 
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Senate compensated at a gross rate in excess 

of $10,000 per annum, shall file annually 

with the Comptroller General of the United 

States for that year a written report con- 
the following information: 

(a) A list of the names of all corporations, 
companies, firms, or other business enter- 
prises and partnerships— 

(1) with which, as of the close of the calen- 
dar year, he is connected as an employee, of- 
ficer, owner, director, trustee, partner, ad- 
viser, or consultant; or 

(2) in which, as of the close of the calendar 
year, he has any continuing financial inter- 
ests, through a pension or retirement plan, 
shared income, or otherwise, as a result of 
any current or prior employment or business 
or professional association; or 

(3) in which, as of the close of the calendar 
year, he has any financial interest through 
the ownership of stocks, bonds, or other se- 
curities. 

(b) A list of te names of his creditors, 
other than those to whom he may be in- 
debted by reason of a mortgage on property 
which he occupies as a residence or 
to whom he may be indebted for current and 
ordinary household and living expenses. 

(c) A list of his interests in real property 
or rights in lands, other than property 
which he occupies as a personal residence. 

(d) A list of the sources of each item of in- 
come, and each gift (other than a gift re- 
ceived from any relative or his spouse) which 
exceeds $500 received by him from any 
source other than the United States during 
the calendar year. 

2. (a) An interest or an item of income 
of a spouse, minor child, or other member of 
his immediate household shall be consid- 
ered to be an interest of a person required 
to submit a statement by or pursuant to 
this rule. 

(b) In the event any information required 
to be included in a statement required by or 
pursuant to this rule is not known to the 
person required to submit such statement 
but is known to other persons, the person 
concerned shall request such other persons 
to submit the required information on his 
behalf. 

(c) This rule shall not be construed to re- 
quire the submission of any information re- 
lating to any person’s connection with, or 
interest in, any professional society or any 
charitable, religious, social, fraternal; edu- 
cational, recreational, public service, civic, 
or political organization or any similar or- 
ganization not conducted as a business enter- 
prise and which is not engaged in the owner- 
ship or conduct of a business enterprise. 

8. Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, each individual who is required by this 
rule to file a report for any calendar year 
shall file such report with the Comptroller 
General of the United States not later than 
January 31 of the next following calendar 
year. No such report shall be required to be 
made for any calendar year beginning before 
January 1, 1965. The requirements of this 
rule shall apply only with respect to individ- 
uals who are Members of the Senate or offi- 
cers or employees of the Senate on or after 
the date of adoption of this rule. Any indi- 
vidual who ceases to serve as a Member of 
the Senate or as an officer or employee of the 
Senate before the close of any calendar year 
shall file such report as of the last day of 
such service, and such report shall be filed 
with the Comptroller General of the United 
States not later than 30 days thereafter. 
Whenever there is on file with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States a report 
made by any individual in compliance with 
this rule for any calendar year, the Comp- 
troller General may accept from that indi- 
vidual for any succeeding calendar year, in 
lieu. of the report required by section 1 of 
this rule, a statement containing an accu- 
changes in such report 
which are required for compliance with the 
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provisions of section 1 for that succeeding 
year, or a statement to the effect that no 
change in such report is required for com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 1 for 
that succeeding year. 

4. Reports and statements filed under this 
rule shall be made upon forms which shall 
be prepared and provided by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and shall be 
made in such manner and detail as he shall 
prescribe. 

5. All reports and statements filed with the 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
accordance with this rule shall be kept 
strictly confidential by him and shall not be 
disclosed except that upon receipt of a re- 
quest in writing from a member of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct, the Comptroller General shall deliver 
to such member of the committee an accu- 
rate copy of the report or statement 
requested. 

In addition to my proposed rules of dis- 
closure, I offered two other resolutions for 
the Rules Committee’s consideration. 

1. Moonlighting —The committee decided 
to report out a modified version of my pro- 
posal to restrict outside activities of Senate 
officers and full-time employees. The defect 
of the reported version is that it merely re- 
quires that such activities be reported to the 
Member of the Senate charged with super- 
vision of the officer or employee. It does not 
acknowledge that some activities—such as 
managerial service in a business enterprise, 
or a regular professional or consulting prac- 
tice—are of such magnitude as should be 
approved by the Senate itself. Nor does it 
define precisely which Senators should be 
responsible for which Senate officers and 
employees. My resolution, set forth below, 
would require specific permission to be given 
by a specific Senator or, in certain circum- 
stances, by the Senate itself. 

2. Prohibited activities—My resolution to 
prohibit outright certain outside activities 
was defeated in committee for want of a sec- 
ond. But it seems clear to me that there are 
some business relationships—notably joint 
ventures with lobbyists—which are so likely 
to be corrupting, or to raise reasonable fears 
of corruption, that they should be so pro- 
hibited. I need hardly emphasize that the 
Baker-Reynolds relationship was just such a 
one, and the incentive for much of Baker’s 
wrongdoing. My definition of “lobbyists” for 
the purpose of resolution would embrace not 
only those registered as such, but anyone en- 
gaged in advisory activities relating to the 
procurement of Government contracts. 

The texts of the resolutions which I shall 
offer separately to deal with these two mat- 
ters are as follows: 

Rote XLII 
OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 

1. No officer or employee of the Senate shall 
engage in any business, financial, or profes- 
sional activity or employment for compensa- 
tion or gain unless— 

(a) such activity or employment is not in- 
consistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his official duties; and 

(b) express permission has been granted by 
the Member of the Senate charged with su- 
oars of such officer or employee by this 

e: 

Provided, kowever, That in no event shall any 
officer or full-time employee of the Senate, 
without special leave of the Senate— 

(a) serve in any managerial capacity in 
any business or financial enterprise; or 

(b) engage in any regular professional or 
consulting practice, or maintain an associa- 
tion with any professional or consulting firm. 

2. For the purposes of this rule— 

(a) each Member of the Senate shall be 
charged with the supervision of each of his 
employees; 

(b) each Member of the Senate who is the 
chairman of a Senate or joint committee or 
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subcommittee shall be charged with the su- 
pervision of each employee of such commit- 
tee or subcommittee; 

(c) the majority leader shall be charged 
with the supervision of each officer and em- 
ployee of the majority, and the minority 
leader shall be charged with the supervision 
of each officer and employee of the minority; 

(d) the Vice President shall be charged 
with the supervision of each of his em- 
ployees; and 

(e) the President pro tempore shall be 
charged with the supervision of all other 
Officers and employees of the Senate. 


Rute XLIII 
PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 


1. No Member of the Senate or any officer 
of employee of the Senate may engage or 
participate in any business or financial ven- 
ture, enterprise, combination, or transac- 
tion with any person, firm, or corporation 
which is— 

(a) engaged in any lobbying activity; 

(b) engaged for compensation in the prac- 
tice of rendering advisory or public relations 
services relating to the securing of contracts 
with the United States or any department, 


gaged in, the performance of any construc- 
tion, manufacturing, research, development, 
or service contract with the United States or 
any department, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof. 


2. No Member of the Senate or any officer 
or employee of the Senate may accept— 

(a) at any time from any individual, en- 
tity, or enterprise which is engaged in lobby- 
ing activity any gift of money, property, en- 
tertainment, travel, or any other valuable 
consideration in an amount or having a 
value in excess of $100; or 

(b) within any calendar year from any 
such individual, entity, or enterprise such 
gifts in an aggregate amount or having an 
aggregate value in excess of $100. 

3. As used in this rule the term “lobbying 
activity” means any activity undertaken by 
any person other than a Member of the Con- 
gress to influence directly or indirectly the 
introduction, passage, defeat, amendment, 
or modification of any legislative measure 
in either House of the Congress. 

4. Nothing contained herein shall be 
deemed to prohibit the receipt of any bona 
fide campaign contribution. 

I am unable to agree with any of the mi- 
nority’s recommendations. Two of these rec- 
ommendations are substantive; the third 
merely provides for the application of crim- 
inal penalties for violations of the other two. 

The substantive changes are far too broad, 
and in all probability would be unenforcible. 
One would forbid members, officers, and 
employees of the Senate from performing 
any professional services for compensation 
for any person having “an interest in any 
congressional legislation, or any person havy- 
ing any matter pending before any bureau, 
agency, or department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” To the extent that existing con- 
flict of interest laws are inadequate to deal 
with problems of this nature, the disclosure 
rule which I have proposed should provide 
a more feasible deterrent to unethical prac- 
tices, than the suggestion of the minority. 
It should be augmented, by the adoption of 
a prohibition against g in joint busi- 
ness ventures with lobbyists, which I have 
also proposed. 

The other substantive change recom- 
mended by the minority, as it stands, would 
prohibit any Member of the Senate from 
seeking help from his own staff employees 
in connection with any matter related to 
the raising of campaign funds, Pending a 
I and badly needed overhaul of 

the system. by which we have tradition- 
ally financed election campaigns—a reform 
which, incidentally, I have long advocated— 
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it is most unrealistic to expect Senators to 
deny themselves the assistance of their staff 
in these political activities necessary for 
survival. Moreover, I can see no reason for 
prohibiting a Senator from making use of the 
services of his administrative assistant in 
connection with an activity which it is con- 
ceeded a Senator may properly engage in 
himself. I would, however, support a modified 
version of this recommendation which would 
provide that “all congressional officers and 
employees are prohibited by law from serving 
as treasurer, or temporary treasurer, of any 
political fund or funds, All congressional 
officers and employees are prohibited by law 
from distributing political funds.” 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in both 
reports, the one in 1964 and the one in 
1965, I proposed to the Senate some rules 
of conduct which included the substance 
of the pending amendment. Thus, I have 
been on record for the amendment now 
pending before the Senate for almost 
4 years. 

The failure to call witnesses referred 
to by the Senator from Nebraska resulted 
from a vote of 6 to 3 by members of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
There are on that committee today, and 
were then, six Democrats and three Re- 
publicans. Each vote was a strict party 
vote. It was the opinion of all of the 
Democratic members—and we could have 
been wrong—that we had called all the 
relevant witnesses who were necessary 
to an understanding of the case. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] was 
strongly of a contrary opinion. 

Usually, but not always, I think he was 
joined by his Republican colleagues. 

Under the chairmanship of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], 
we felt that the investigation had 
dragged on month after month until 
well over a year, and it was also reopened, 
and had gone as far as it should. 

I am quite prepared to take equal re- 
sponsibility with my five Democratic col- 
leagues for having voted not to call the 
witnesses referred to by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This goes to the amend- 
ment which has been offered in describ- 
ing the immediate members of a family. 
On page 8, the Senator describes, in sub- 
paragraph (h), the immediate family, 
when used with respect to any person, 
includes the spouse and each minor child 
of such person. 

The question of the spouse has already 
been covered most brilliantly by the mi- 
nority leader. 

I should now like to propound a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—— 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator refers to 
what part of my amendment? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Subparagraph (h), 
page 8. 

Mr. CLARE. Right. 

Mr. ALLOTT. With respect to require- 
ments in the State of Oklahoma, and 
perhaps in some other States, it is pos- 
sible and it is common practice for those 
engaging in business—and there is a 
law to that effect—that a man may file 
a petition to have his children emanci- 
pated. He can do that for children at 
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least, I know, down to the ages of 10 or 
12. I happen to have represented a man 
down there once, who had emancipated 
all his children. He had quite a large 
family. When they are emancipated, 
they can do business completely and 
wholly in their own names. A parent 
cannot control or negative their actions. 
If they sign a deed, that is their act. 

How, under these circumstances, could 
this particular amendment change the 
law of Oklahoma and require a child 
who had been emancipated in the State 
of Oklahoma to file a statement of assets 
with the 

Mr. CLARK. I assume the Senator 
from Colorado is a far greater expert on 
law in the State of Oklahoma than I 
am, but I think my friend from 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator would ac- 
cept this as a fact 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will let 
me finish m 

Mr. ALLOTT. If it is wrong—I know it 
is not wrong—because I was in it. 

Mr. CLARK. I would have to have ap- 
proval of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], whom I have not consulted 
yet. I would therefore suggest that we 
could easily handle this matter by 
amending the bill so as to insert, on 
line 8 after the word “each” and before 
the word “minor”, the word “uneman- 
cipated”. Would that not cover what the 
Senator from Colorado has in mind? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Which? 

Mr. CLARK. Page 8, line 8, at the end 
of the line, insert the word uneman- 
cipated” after the word “each” and be- 
fore the word “minor.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Well, we could amend it 
that way, but the real question is wheth- 
er we can amend the laws of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Mr. CLARK. I would not think that 
was the question at all. It is a question 
of what do we have to file. The laws of 
the State of Oklahoma would have noth- 
ing to do with it. What do we have to 
file under Federal law would be the 
question. 

Mr. CASE. If I may be permitted to 
engage in this learned colloquy, because 
we are never in the Chamber for more 
than 10 minutes without learning some- 
thing new 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. I do not think any amend- 
ment is necessary, because once a person 
is emancipated, under the laws like those 
of Oklahoma, Kentucky, and other 
States, he is no longer a minor. It is not 
our intention to invade any State juris- 
diction. I would be quite content to leave 
it alone, which I think takes care of it. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to make the 
Senator from Colorado happy, and I 
would like to amend the amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not unhappy. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is going to 
vote against it, anyway. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Under the definition, he 
is still a minor, whether the word “un- 
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emancipated” is included in the language 
or not. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, unless the 
Senator from New Jersey objects, I mod- 
ify the amendment by inserting the word 
“unemancipated” before the word mi- 
nor” on line 8, page 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania or the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey answer some 
questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had 
promised the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpr] that I would yield 
him 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, my rea- 
son for opposing the Clark-Case amend- 
ment is that it is totally and completely 
inadequate and is so loosely drawn it is 
almost as full of loopholes as a minnow 
net. 

In fact, it would provide a false se- 
curity for the people and many escape 
hatches available to those it should cover. 
I wrote a six- or seven-page letter to Sen- 
ator JOHN STENNIS when he was appoint- 
ed chairman of this committee. I said I 
thought there was some merit in this 
disclosure proposal, but I thought it 
should be honest and it should apply 
clear across the board to all governmen- 
tal officials with similar responsibilities 
and similar duties. 

If my friend from Pennsylvania would 
bring in a clear-cut piece of legislation 
which would provide that statutory re- 
quirement for Members of the Senate 
and its employees and officials, and Mem- 
bers of the House and its employees and 
officials, and members of Presidential 
commissions, who have much more 
temptation than do Senators in their 
individual capacity for right or wrong, 
on decisions of much more significance, 
because they belong to boards of six or 
seven or eight, and frequently, by one 
single vote, can determine whether one 
family will make a fortune from a tele- 
vision station, and another family cannot 
even get on the air; if it were provided 
that these requirements would apply to 
all those whose policymaking decisions or 
whose votes are as significant as those of 
a Senator, and if they would apply to ev- 
ery Federal judge, who, by his decision, 
can do right or wrong—and we have had 
some dishonest judges—then I would be 
the first to join in cosponsoring that kind 
of reform. That would provide for dis- 
closure by law rather than just by pious 
resolution and it would cover all Federal 
officials who should be covered if the pub- 
lic is to be protected rather than flim- 
flammed. 

So Iam not going to be a party, by my 
vote, to singling out the Senate, out of 
all the Federal officials and employees in 
Washington, and say that I pick out only 
99 Senators and myself as being subject 
to temptation. 

I do not want to be a party to stigma- 
tizing the Senate by saying we have to 
fall within certain prescriptions and re- 
strictions and mandates which are not 
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applied to the House of Representatives, 
which are not applied to Federal judges, 
and which are not applied to members of 
presidential agencies, boards, and com- 
missions, but simply imply that only we 
ourselves are so untrustworthy, among 
all Federal officials and employees, that 
specific mandates and prohibitions should 
be operating against us. 

I think it would tend to make us the 
laughing stock of the country, and right- 
fully so. 

Somebody has said there are a lot of 
rich men in the Senate. Maybe there are. 
I do not know. Somebody has said there 
are a lot of poor men in the Senate. 
Maybe there are. I do not know. I am not 
curious to find out. I know nothing about 
the voting behavior of Members of the 
Senate—and I have been watching them 
a long time—that indicates that rich 
men are any better or worse or have 
lesser or greater ethics than poor men, 
or vice versa. 

It seems to me what we are asked to 
state is that we are so suspicious of each 
other, so lacking in confidence in each 
other, that we single out the Members of 
the upper House and say, “You have to 
have these restrictions. You have to op- 
erate in this goldfish bowl.” But it is not 
necessary for members of commissions 
downtown, who pass on matters amount- 
ing to many million dollars each. Some- 
times it is very difficult to ascertain why 
one family obtained the right to operate 
a radio station, but another did not, or 
why one decision should be favorably 
made for one airline, while another does 
not get that privilege. Yet members of 
those commissions have to make these 
decisions and to exercise their personal 
judgments. 

Mr. President, if suspicion, if skepti- 
cism, is to be the order of the day, let it 
apply to all those in Federal Government 
who hold policymaking or decision- 
making responsibilities. 

Give us the same requirements for 
every member of a board or commission 
downtown, for every Member of the 
House of Representatives. If we really 
want to clean up this town, I say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, come up with 
a legislative proposal of that kind, and I 
will coauthor and support it. But I am 
not going to vote to stigmatize the Mem- 
bers of the Senate alone. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator that I have an amend- 
ment which I intend to propose that ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate to do 
what the Senator has just expressed. It 
would be the sense of the Senate that it 
should apply to Members of the House, 
members of the judicial branch, and 
members of the executive branch. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall support it. That 
is an honest, comprehensive plan to do 
something effective and realistic, and not 
something that seeks self-glory for some 
individual who says, “I am so pure. I 
trust myself. But I think the rest of my 
colleagues are dishonest and disgrace- 
ful.” I deny that, whether one is rich or 
poor, and I do not care to find out which 
category is involved for every Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey seeks recognition 
from the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we have 
time. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Addressing myself to the Senator from 
South Dakota, first, I would prefer the 
suggestion he makes. I would ask that 
the Senator from South Dakota become a 
cosponsor of S. 1104, a bill now pending, 
which does precisely what he suggests, 
applying to all those in both Houses, and 
also members of the executive branch, 
receiving in excess of $15,000 a year. 

Mr. MUNDT. Including the judiciary? 

Mr. CASE. I, myself, do not include 
them. 

Mr. MUNDT. They should be included. 

Mr. CASE. The reason for that 

Mr. MUNDT. I know those who are 
lawyers are partial to judges, but I am 
not a lawyer, and I want everybody in- 
cluded in this plan. If judges are includ- 
ed, I would have no objection. 

Mr. CASE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator may be added as a co- 
sponsor, provided we can agree on that 
matter. 

Mr. MUNDT. With the understanding 
that the judiciary is included, I would 
be glad to be a cosponsor. I do not agree 
with the lawyers who hold that judges 
have the morality and purity that no- 
body else in public life possesses. 

Mr. CASE. Frankly, I have covered 
both this body and the other legislative 
body, and the executive. The standards 
of the judiciary have raised themselves 


in popular esteem. They were not al- 


ways so. In some cases perhaps they 
are not yet. But, generally speaking, 
judges are above suspicion, and that is 
the way we should be. That is the pur- 
pose of the measure that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I are cosponsor- 
ing now. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair address a question to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? He propounded 
a unanimous-consent request. The Chair 
is at a loss as to whether he still wants 
to propound that request or under what 
conditions he would do so. 

Mr. CASE. The Chair is correct. I did 
not give the Chair an opportunity to 
make a ruling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from South Dakota 
may be permitted, after the point at 
which he and I are in agreement, to be 
a cosponsor of my bill, S. 1104. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will give my answer 
now. If the Senator includes the judi- 
— I am his partner. Otherwise I am 
not. 

Mr. CASE. I am asking unanimous 
consent that the Senator may become a 
sponsor after we agree on that matter. 
I am very glad to get that support. We 
need support, and I am pleased to get 
a Republican supporter. 

Now, on this point, we would prefer 
to have this a law and not a rule of the 
Senate, but this is what we are oper- 
ating on. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CASE. We cannot, on this resolu- 
tion, turn the proposition into a statute. 
Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. This is a resolution, and that is 
why I think we should not move hastily 
into action which is going to be regarded 
around the world as a stigmatization of 
the Members of the U.S. Senate and their 
ethics and morals without even approxi- 
mately covering the waterfront or pro- 
viding the teeth required by such dis- 
closure provisions. 

Let us meet the issue squarely by 
agreeing to such an amendment as the 
Senator from Nevada has offered, or by 
this new piece of statuary, this new 
statute the Senator from New Jersey pro- 
poses, which, I repeat, I shall be glad to 
cosponsor if he will add the judiciary. 

I do not think any Senator ought 
seriously to consider voting now, in haste, 
on an amendment which is not very 
clearly understoood or interpreted, and 
which is full of loopholes. I guarantee 
that any Senator so inclined could find 
some brother, some uncle, or some cousin, 
or emancipate some child at the age of 
14 and conduct any nefarious activities 
he pleases through that child. It is ridicu- 
lous and it would stand in the way of 
comprehensive, corrective, effective leg- 
islation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I assume 
that the Senator is talking on some- 
body else’s time. 

Mr. MUNDT. So let us do it by legis- 
lation, as we should. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 more minute. 

We do not have that chance now. We 
do have a chance to accomplish, in a 
measure, the establishment of right prin- 
ciples; and, as far as we are concerned, 
our primary responsibility is for our own 
conduct. 

The Senator talked about stigmatiza- 
tion, or some such word. I believe it 
would be in the highest degree anti- 
stigmatic of the Senate to refuse to rec- 
ognize that everyone, and I do mean 
everyone in this country, is looking at 
us, and does expect us to take action 
toward full disclosure of our financial 
and other similar interests; and when we 
do have a chance to do that, I think we 
would be mistaken not to do so. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
chairman yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I wonder whether the 
New Jersey judiciary raised themselves 
to the high level which the Senator im- 
plies by being forced to disclose their 
incomes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I do not 
hold myself out as a great legal his- 
torian, but I do know it is a fact that at 
one time judges were as corrupt as many 
people think the Senate is now. 

I remember that Francis Bacon, I 
think when he was Lord Chief Justice of 
England, did not hesitate to take fees 
from both the wine merchants of France 
and the importers of England in a case 
in which they were opposing each other, 
on the general theory that if he took it 
from both sides, he could not possibly 
be prejudiced in favor of either. This is 
history. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is not answering my question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT. I ask the chairman for 
1 more minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield an additional 
minute. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is very obvious that 
there is no answer to my question, which 
was, Did the judges raise themselves to 
that high level by being forced to dis- 
close their incomes, as some suggest Sen- 
ators be forced to do? The answer, of 
course, is “No.” 

Mr. CASE. No. I think the answer is 
that over the years, because of the pres- 
sure of public opinion—and this was a 
self-elevation, if you will—the judges 
got into the habit and practice of dis- 
qualifying themselves in any case in 
which they had an interest, and this 
practice went all the way, so far that if 
a man had a single share or a few shares 
of stock in a company, and some great 
public action was brought against it, 
whether for antitrust violations, viola- 
tions of the tax laws, or anything else, 
he would disqualify himself. I have seen 
that happen again and again. 

When we come to the point that we 
will all voluntarily abide by that rule of 
the Senate which says that in the case 
of a conflict of interest on a matter upon 
which the Senate is called upon to vote, 
a Senator shall ask to be disqualified, 
then I will say we do not need it, that 
this proposed rule is a dead letter. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 minute to ask the distinguished 
chairman a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the au- 
thors of the pending amendment have 
answered a question by saying that there 
were no exemptions whatever for em- 
ployees or officers. I should like to ask 
the chairman or the ranking minority 
member, in view of that answer, would 
they tell me what section the Chaplain 
comes under? 

Mr. CASE. Is the Senator talking 
about this amendment? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am talking about the 
resolution itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I thought the question was directed 
to the Senator from New Jersey. I yield 
the Senator another minute, and ask her 
to repeat the question. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the au- 
thors of these pending amendments an- 
swered a question of mine by saying the 
amendments covered all employees and 
officers of the Senate, and that there 
were no exemptions whatever. 

I have looked through the resolution, 
and I cannot find the Chaplain men- 
tioned anywhere. Would the distin- 
guished chairman please tell the Senate 
what section the Chaplain comes under? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
committee resolution undertakes to 
cover all the officers and employees of 
the Senate, the committees, and the 
staffs whose salaries are $15,000 and 
above, except the Chaplain. He is an of- 
ficer of the Senate, technically, but we 
did not include him. 
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Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished chairman advise the Sen- 
ate why there should be any exemption, 
if we are including all officers? Did he 
request that he be exempted, or was this 
a committee action? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I yield myself 1 
minute. He did not make that request. 
It was a matter of bowing to the cloth. 
That is about all I can say. 

Mrs. SMITH. Well, Mr. President, if 
we are covering officers, while I have 
great respect for our present Chaplain, 
I think we must look to the future, and 
it does seem to me that there should 
be no exemptions whatever. I would feel 
obliged, at the proper time, to offer an 
amendment, unless the chairman of the 
committee can give us some better ex- 
planation than he has given. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for the second chance, but I do not think 
that I can take advantage of it. 

er 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I served 
as a judge for 10 years, and throughout 
that career, I kept telling juries about 
the great virtues of our U.S. system of 
jurisprudence. I told them that in all 
instances, every accused is presumed to 
be innocent until proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt, in criminal cases, is brought 
against him. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from New 
Jersey completely upsets that philosophy 
of government with respect to one seg- 
ment of our population. The amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
the Senator from New Jersey states that 
Members of the Senate shall be pre- 
sumed to be guilty of misconduct until 
they have offered proof that they are 
innocent. I challenge anyone to throw 
castigation upon what I have just 
stated. 

Ten minutes ago, I stated in the Sen- 
ate that throughout my whole public 
career I have never collected a single 
nickel as a lawyer, I have never collected 
a single nickel as a member of a board 
of directors, and I have never collected 
a single nickel in any respect as distin- 
guished from my salary as Governor, 
Magor, Judge, and Member of the Sen- 
a 


I ask Senators by what rationaliza- 
tion we can put the Senate on a differ- 
ent basis of consideration from that on 
which we put the lowliest criminal in the 
Nation. We cannot do it and justify it. I 
have no hesitation about my position, but 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from New 
Jersey states, in effect, “Members of the 
Senate, you are presumed to be guilty of 
misconduct unless you exculpate your- 
selves.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, May I have an addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not have more time 
to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Ney Jersey yield me an additional min- 
u 

Mr. CASE. I yield half a minute to the 
Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator from 
New Jersey: If the wife and minor chil- 
dren of a Member of the Senate refused 
to give to the Senator the details of their 
assets and income, what would be the 
situation? 

Mr. CASE. If I were put in that posi- 
tion, my answer would be that I would 
file a statement to that effect with the 
statement about my own financial trans- 
actions and assets. I would expect that 
the Senate would accept it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the amendment 
provides that the Senator shall file such 
a statement. 

Mr. CASE. That would be a Senate 
rule, and it would be up to the Senate 
to enforce it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator concedes 
that if I were to tell a junior member 
of my family and my wife that they must 
file reports, and they refused to do so, 
they would be within their rights? 

Mr. CASE. We are not talking about 
that; we are talking only about Mem- 
bers of the Senate. That is what I would 
interpret the rule to require. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why would I be com- 
pelled to tell what they have done? 

Mr. CASE. Because, as I have said, in 
similar cases, involving the Securities 
Act and related legislation, this is a quite 
common requirement and takes note of 
the fact that the family is generally a 
financial unit, and that their whole in- 
terest is what is significant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
one more question. Will the Senator yield 
me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
sorry, but I have yielded all but a few 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
committee considered this proposal with 
great deliberation. However, we con- 
cluded that the Senate must move along 
and that something must be done on 
part of this problem, at least, And it has 
been a long, laborious undertaking that 
covered the waterfront. 

We fully considered the Clark-Case 
proposal, every single phase of it, by 
comparison and in every other way. We 
believe that we came up with the reso- 
lution which offers the best type of a 
workable plan for a respectful disclosure 
by a Member or an employee of the 
Senate. 

Skipping over the things that are re- 
quired to be disclosed publicly, because 
they are semiofficial, at least, and going 
to the bedrock of this plan, the Senate 
will have in its very bosom a copy of a 
sworn income tax return prepared under 
all of the solemnity and requirements of 
law soon after the events occur. That 
information will be available for years 
and years for the purpose of any inquiry 
or consideration. It will be wrapped up 
in the best possible protection for the 
individual involved, be he an employee or 
a Senator. 

Four out of six committee members re- 
corded votes in favor of this procedure. 
There is then a chance to be heard be- 
fore anything can be used against a per- 
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son involved. So we believe that wrapped 
up in this procedure is something that 
is respectful to the individual, is a pro- 
tection for the public if it needs it, and is 
a protection for the Senate if it needs it. 

There is a practical way to get to the 
information at any time and see what 
the story is and search out what the 
leads are and the facts, if any, which are 
even suggested to be irregular. 

That is the plan we believe after our 
deliberations to be the best in our 
judgment. 

It is proposed here that we strip that 
section out of the proposal that is the 
bedrock on which many of the other 
proposals rest because they are inter- 
wound and intertwined around and 
together. 

If we eliminate this section tonight, 
we would literally strip the entire res- 
olution of the things that count and 
make it have meaning. It would mean 
that there would have to be a totally 
new start. 

The Senate has had the Clark-Case 
proposal before it several times before 
and it has always refused to agree to it, 
even when there was no alternate pro- 
posal worked out. This time we have 
on the desk not only their proposal— 
and I speak with great deference to 
them—but also the plan that I have 
already referred to. And it is a workable, 
going concern, already on its way. 

Defeat the pending amendment and I 
think that on tomorrow there will be a 
good chance to work on some of these 
other amendments. Some of them will 
be agreed to. Maybe some others will 
be modified. However, at any rate there 
will be a full chance for the Senate to 
make a judgment on the matter and 
write its decision in this resolution. 

If we agree to the pending amend- 
ment, in my judgment the resolution 
would be left in a shambles. Nothing 
could come out of this matter any time 
soon. 

We are not any wiser than any one 
else here. Of course not. However, in 
trying to patch together something that 
was fairly acceptable and workable and 
had substance in it, we have spent a 
great deal of time. 

I know that everyone acts in good 
faith and makes every point in good 
faith. However, if we want to go for- 
ward, I think the committee has fur- 
nished the means by which to do so. 

I do not like to use names, but I think 
that the Senate was hurt terribly by 
things that have happened right here in 
this Chamber by the acts of one of its 
officers a few years ago. Not enough was 
done about it. I am as guilty as anyone 
else, but I think we must move forward, 
and I think this is the only vehicle sub- 
ject to further amendment that is ready 
and on the move. 

If we tear this provision out of the 
resolution and replace it with the Clark 
proposal, there would not be enough left 
to travel on. It would be a dead duck, 
and a new start would be necessary. 

For those reasons, and for the purpose 
of giving the Senate a further chance to 
work on a matter of substance here and 
modify it, as has already been suggested, 
with a good deal of merit in some of the 
amendments, I think I appeal now, let 
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us get down to action on something that 
counts and is pending before us, and 
let us move forward. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes and reserve the re- 
maining 2 minutes for the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, 
want to move forward. I share the views 
of the Senator from Mississippi. How- 
ever, the way in which to move forward 
is to agree to the pending amendment, 
and not move backward by taking the 
committee proposal. 

Nobody is clipping anything out of the 
resolution. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The pending amendment 
strengthens the resolution and makes it 
a better resolution. It moves it forward 
faster than the committee would want 
to go. 

I hope that the pending amendment 
will be agreed to. 

After all this debate, some of which 
has been a little unseemly, some of 
which has been a little intolerant, some 
of which has not been in the best tradi- 
tions of the Senate, we come in the end 
to a simple question of whether it is wiser 
to require public disclosure of assets or 
have a private disclosure of assets. 

The Senator from New Jersey and 
those of us who support the pending 
amendment hope that the Senate will 
move forward and strengthen the pro- 
posal of the committee and agree to 
the pending amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I did not know he was in the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 1 addi- 
tional minute allowed for each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, we 
are now to the point of voting whether 
we accept an informal, hodgepodge re- 
port, which is loosely and not carefully 
drafted, as the basis for our financial re- 
port, or whether we accept the sworn 
statement of the Federal income tax 
report, in the hands of the Senate’s 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, 
as the basis for evaluating the financial 
returns. The one would be public, an in- 
formal report, and the other would be a 
report which the committee would have, 
the committee serving the Senate, a 
sworn statement upon which penitenti- 
ary penalties would be involved if any- 
one had misdeclared anything shown on 
that form. 

Mr. CASE. With the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, my cosponsor, I wish to 
express the warmest appreciation of the 
service rendered by the committee—its 
chairman and all its members. How- 
ever, I also wish to say that I am sure 
that within the committee this was a 
matter, as they have said themselves, 
which came up again and again and 
which worried them. 

I believe that the only trouble with 
the committee’s action is that they 
stopped worrying at the wrong time; and 
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if they had done their stopping at a 
time when they were affirmatively in 
favor of disclosure, they would have 
made a far greater contribution than the 
great contribution they already have 
made. 

The public will not be satisfied with 
this, Mr. President, and the Senate 
should not be, either. 

I yield the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CASE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. CASE. If the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been been ordered. 

Mr. CASE, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for one-half minute: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
will be the last rollcall vote tonight, 
in addition to being the only rollcall vote 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in an adjournment until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator reserve that request? Under 
those circumstances, would the Senator 
move that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be authorized to meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr. DIRKSEN: No, I would have to 
object. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Reserving the right 
to object, we do have the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
trying to proceed with the riot hearings. 
We have witnesses from Detroit. We were 
not permitted to meet this afternoon. 
We, of course, would be glad to conform 
to the will of the Senate. I should like 
to have permission for the committee 
to meet and proceed with its business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
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standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. InovyE] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuHurcu], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
Senator from Minnesota IMr. Mc- 
CarTHy], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RusseLL] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would vote 
“nay,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Youne]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 68 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Aiken Dodd Magnuson 
Bayh Gore McGee 
Bible Griffin McGovern 
Hart er 
Brewster Hartke Mondale 
Brooke Hatfield Moss 
Burdick Hollings Muskie 
Case Jackson Nelson 
Clark Javits Proxmire 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Cotton kennedy N.Y. Scott 
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Spong Williams, N.J. Young, Ohio 
Symington Williams, Del. 
Tydings Yarborough 

NAYS—44 
Allott Fong Montoya 
Anderson Fulbright Mundt 
Baker. Gruening Murphy 
Bartlett n Pearson 
Eennett Hayden Pell 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Randolph 
Cannon Hruska Smathers 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Dirksen Lausche Stennis 
Dominick Long, La. Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender Metcalf Tower 
Fannin Monroney 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mansfield, against. 


NOT VOTING—15 


Church Kuchel Morton 

Ervin Long, Mo. Pastore 
Harris Me Percy 

Holland McIntyre Russell 
Inouye Morse Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. CLARK’s modified amendment 
(No. 623) was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SECOND 
WEEK OF MAY OF EACH YEAR AS 
“NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY PA- 
TROL WEEK” 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on Senate Joint Resolution 72. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 72) to provide for 
the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as “National School 
Safety Patrol Week,” which were, on page 
2, line 3, strike out “each year” and in- 
sert “1968.” 

Strike out the preamble. 

And amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the second week of May of 1968 
as ‘National School Safety Patrol Week’.” 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT NO. 640 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to propose an amendment to the 
pending resolution; but first I want to 
express my gratitude to members of the 
Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct for the attention and devotion they 
have given to their work through many 
difficult months. The Senate and the Na- 
tion should be proud of this committee. 
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In this spirit of appreciation, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe sincerely that rule 41, as 
proposed, can be improved by amend- 
ment. As recommended by the commit- 
tee, this rule would impose certain duties 
and responsibilities upon officers and 
employees of the Senate and upon those 
designated as their “supervisors.” These 
duties would be imposed to guard against 
improper “outside business, financial, or 
professional activities or employment by 
officers or employees” of the Senate. 

Under the proposal, each Senator and 
the Vice President would be designated 
as the “supervisors” of employees in their 
respective offices. I fully accept this re- 
sponsibility for the employees in my 
office - because I must share responsibil- 
ity for their activities regardless of 
whether rule 41 is added to the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. But, Mr. President, 
the proposed rule means that there may 
be as many as 101 standards of propriety 
respecting the activities of employees in 
the offices of 100 Senators and one Vice 
President. With no disrespect for the 
committee, Mr. President, this reminds 
me of a current TV commercial which 
describes an extra long cigarette as one 
“silly millimeter longer—101.” 

I accept this prospect of 101 stand- 
ards of propriety, because I would not 
expect someone else to judge my office 
employees; and I am sure that other 
Senators and the Vice President feel the 
same way. Employees of committees and 
subcommittees, however, present a dif- 
ferent problem. I am the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I do 
not personally select the employees of 
this committee, and I have frequent per- 
sonal contact with only a few of them. 
The proposed rule would make me “su- 
pervisor” of committee employees and 
require me to permit or refuse to permit, 
by my own standard, outside activities 
of a scope and variety which may be 
very large indeed. If I had the time to 
devote to such a project, I could prob- 
ably devise a system for and somehow 
arrange my time to accommodate an 
orderly discharge of this responsibility— 
but I have not the time and I am not 
sure it would be worth the trouble in any 
event. 

According to the Senate telephone 
directory there are 46 committees and 
subcommittees having employees to be 
“supervised” by their chairmen. Thus, 
Mr. President, there may be as many as 
46 different standards of propriety to 
govern the activities of these employees. 
Moreover, many of these committees 
and subcommittees have employees des- 
ignated as minority staff director, or 
minority staff member, or minority con- 
sultant, or minority counsel, or assistant 
minority counsel, or minority clerk, or 
secretary for minority, or minority re- 
search assistant, or minority clerical as- 
sistant. Although none of the 30 em- 
ployees of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee are so designated, I assume that em- 
Pployees of other committees who have 
such titles were not selected by, and are 
not supervised by, the chairmen of the 
committees or subcommittees which em- 
ploy them. Thus, there may be many 
more de facto “supervisors” of committee 
employees—thereby increasing the num- 
ber of standards of propriety governing 
the activities of Senate employees. 
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In addition, Mr. President, the tele- 
phone directory lists nine joint commit- 
tees which have staffs of employees. 
From time to time these employees may 
serve under the chairmanship of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
The special situations of such employees 
may have been considered by the com- 
mittee, but, unless I have overlooked it, 
they are not mentioned in the committee 
report. If, at times, such employees are 
receiving salaries “paid by the Senate” 
and are serving under the chairmanship 
of a Member of the House, I wonder 
whether the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate properly may impose duties upon 
such a chairman. If not, I wonder 
whether proposed rule 41 excludes em- 
ployees of joint committees. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to proposed rule 41. 
I suggest that employees of Senate com- 
mittees and subcommittees be subjected 
to the “supervision” of the Secretary of 
the Senate for the purposes of rule 41. 
The Secretary could promulgate a single 
procedure for requesting and receiving 
permission for outside activities, and he 
could apply a single standard for grant- 
ing such permission. In doubtful cases, 
the Secretary could consult with the 
Member of the Senate to whom the em- 
ployee reports or for whom he performs 
his duties. This Member of the Senate 
should be expected to take responsibility 
for final judgment regarding the pro- 
priety of the employee’s activities, and 
should express this judgment in writing 
to the Secretary. My amendment does 
not address the special situations of em- 
ployees of joint committees. 

I raise this issue and offer this amend- 
ment in the hope that the Senate will 
recognize, first, the need to centralize 
some of the administrative burden em- 
bodied in rule 41; second, the need to 
minimize the number of standards of 
propriety which would otherwise be pos- 
sible; and, third, the need to fix respon- 
sibility for approval of the few cases 
where outside activity might be con- 
strued to be “inconsistent with the con- 
scientious performance of an employee’s 
official duties.” 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the pending bill, and I 
ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


CURRENT U.S. POLICY IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body at 
Whitman College, in Walla Walla, Wash., 
have prepared a statement on the cur- 
rent U.S. policy in Vietnam. The petition 
was signed by 46 percent of the faculty 
and by 284 percent of the students. 

I ask unanimous consent. that this 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A STATEMENT ON VIETNAM BY MEMBERS CF 
THE FACULTY AND OF THE ASSOCIATED STU- 
DENTS OF WHITMAN COLLEGE, Marcu 11. 
1968 ; 

The Declaration of Independence affirms 
that the rights and responsibilities of gov- 
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ernment belong ultimately to the people, 
and the Constitution assures the people the 
liberty to engage in free and open discussion 
of national policy and purpose as well as of 
exercising their franchise in the polling 
booth. We believe that our obligation as citi- 
zens to exercise these rights and responsi- 
bilities demands that we now publicly ex- 
press our non-concurrence with the present 
policy or our government in Vietnam. 

We respect the spirit of patriotism, the 
courage, and the personal sacrifice displayed 
by the men of our Armed Forces; but we 
question whether our government is either 
wise or just in asking the nation’s young men 
to lay down their lives in pursuit of its policy 
in Vietnam. 

Some of us think that our government has 
misread the nature of the struggle among 
the Vietnamese. 

Some of us regard the massive interven- 
tion of American troops as politically inde- 
fensible. 

Some of us think that our involvement in 
Vietnam is both morally and legally inde- 
Tensible. 

Some of us think that we are not defend- 
ing the freedom of the South Vietnamese, 
per imposing on them a military dictator- 

p. 

Some of us think that the war has be- 
come so destructive, has caused intense suf- 
tering for so many, as greatly to discount the 
value of “victory” for either side. 

Some of us believe that our present pre- 
occupation in Vietnam is seriously limiting 
our ability to address the problems of our 
own society. 

Some of us believe that in the process of 
waging this war we are corrupting ourselves— 
experiencing a tearing of conscience, an ero- 
sion of pride in our country, profound doubts 
about our sense of justice and humanity, the 
alienation of many of the nation’s youth, 

Some of us would prefer not to affirm all 
of these statements, but all of us concur in 
the desire to express our disapproval of the 
course our nation is pursuing in Vietnam 
and to call upon our President and the Con- 
gress to take new and determined initiatives 
toward a negotiated settlement of the Viet- 
nam conflict. We recognize that the National 
Liberation Front and the government of 
North Vietnam share responsibility with us 
for the tragedy of this war; but we believe 
that our first responsibility as American cit- 
izens is to call upon our own government to 
take initiatives toward peace. 

To this end we ask our government to cease 
bombing North Vietnam as a demonstration 
of American desire for a negotiated settle- 
ment; and to acknowledge that the National 
Liberation Front is representative of a sig- 
nificant segment of the South Vietnamese 
people and therefore has a legitimate claim 
to participation in peace talks and in the 
formation of a Vietnamese government, 

We wish to emphasize our belief that such 
initiatives would be in the best interests not 
only of both North and South Vietnam but 
of own country as well. 

Neither “peace at any price” nor “victory 
at any price” can be the motto of a people 
pledged to liberty and justice for all. In the 
name of such liberty and for the sake of 
such justice our forefathers pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, their sacred honor. It is 
not too much that we should sign our names, 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, just 
recently, Chairman Ray Randall, of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
forwarded to all insured commercial 
banks detailed tables summarizing their 
1967 operating results. Chairman Randall 
stated that the information being re- 
turned to the banks is part of the pro- 
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gram of the FDIC to provide banks, bank 
supervisors, and others with more mean- 
ingful and useful data based on reports 
submitted to the Federal bank’s super- 
visory agencies. 

The American banker in an editorial 
on March 14 commended the FDIC for 
its action. The editorial pointed out: 


The new system of information makes it 
possible for the management of all banks to 
operate in much more certain knowledge of 
what the other fellows are doing. What they 
do with that knowledge henceforward will be 
a better test of their skill. 

The significance of FDIC’s contribution is 
that it establishes a more rational frame of 
reference for the decisions of all bankers— 
and that is a fine thing for the industry, and 
for the whole society which it serves. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCORECARD FOR PERFORMANCE 

A parallel channel to feed information out, 
as well as gather information in, has been 
installed by the one Federal agency that deals 
specifically with all the commercial banks 
in the country. The potentials are enormous, 
and at this point can only be guessed at. 

“Banks will know more about themselves 
and the system now than at any time in the 
history of banking,” asserted K. A. Randall, 
chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
at the news conference where the announce- 
ment was made. The new system for dispersal 
of knowledge is a regular report to every bank 
on its own performance, broken down in con- 
siderable detail, along with comparison data 
showing how the competition performed in 
the same state and in the same area. 

While the reports will not go so far as to 
match up individual institutions on the same 
score card, they will make possible—indeed, 
inevitable—comparisons which can be power- 
ful spurs to competition, and thereby power- 
ful incentives to better service. 

The scoring of performance is made pos- 
sible by advances in computer technology, 
and in the FDIC's capacity to handle them; 
the data are drawn from the vast flow of in- 
formation which banks have been providing 
the agency ever since it was founded, as the 
basis for their insurance. Essentially, the new 
system amounts to combining and repackag- 
ing of available information and its distribu- 
tion to the local areas where it will be most 
relevant. 

Each of the 14,000 banks insured by the 
FDIC will get a set of tables twice a year. 
They will include data on the individual 
bank’s own performance, and comparative 
data on typical performance by other banks 
of comparable size in the same state, and 
even in the area within the state where that 
bank does most of its business. 

There will be six tables sent to each bank 
five of them containing detailed operating 
information on typical banks in the state and 
area, broken down into dollar amounts, ra- 
tio scales, and percentage changes, and one 
“personalized” table giving the same per- 
centages and ratios of the particular bank 
getting that package of information. 

FDIC insists that “there is no presumption 
that the ratios shown in the table represent 
either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ performance.” And it ob- 
serves in the same note accompanying the 
new tables that “there can be a number of 
reasons why your bank's operating results 
may differ from the average,” and that for 
some banks the fact that the data on the 
sampling date “may not be typical for the 
rest of the year should be taken into account 
in interpreting the resulting ratios.” 

But it also states that “in spite of these 
qualifications, we believe that such compar- 
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isons may be a useful starting point in a 
bank's review of its operations and perform- 
ance.” 

Indeed it will. And in spite of FDIC's 
warning, “Caution, Handle with Care,” the 
new data are bound to set off chain reactions 
in many banks. 

The norms will be there for instant refer- 
ence, like par on a golf course, and depar- 
tures from them will be obvious. Many, of 
course, will be susceptible to rational ex- 
planation; but the point is that it will be 
easy for management to spot those depar- 
tures, and call for those explanations, Some 
may seek to outperform the averages in one 
sector or another; others may use the new 
information as a guide to trends, and de- 
liberately choose to buck them or avoid them, 

The new system of information makes it 
possible for the management of all banks to 
operate in much more certain knowledge of 
what the other fellows are doing. What they 
do with that knowledge henceforward will be 
a better test of their skill. 

The significance of FDIC’s contribution is 
that it establishes a more rational frame of 
reference for the decisions of all bankers— 
and that is a fine thing for the industry, and 
for the whole society which it serves. 


OUTFOXING THE ARMY: HOW 
DRAFTEES SCHEME TO SKIP VIET- 
NAM DUTY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there is 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
today an article entitled “Outfoxing the 
Army: How Draftees Scheme To Skip 
Vietnam Duty.” The article is worthy of 
the attention of Senators and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OUTFOXING THE ARMY: How DRAFTEES SCHEME 
To SKIP VIETNAM DUTY—THEIR PLOYS CON- 
FUSE SYSTEM, KEEP THEM STATESIDE WHILE 
ARMY TRIES TO UNRAVEL DOINGS 


A happy soldier is Pfc. Jack S. On a recent 
leave, his spleen was removed by a Chicago 
surgeon. Since the spleen would replace red 
blood cells if Jack ever got malaria, Army 
medics have assured him that its absence 
means he will never be sent to Vietnam. 

There was nothing wrong with the spleen, 
@ generally useless organ. The soldier was 
merely gambling—correctly, it seems—that 
its removal would guarantee that he would 
never go to Vietnam. The surgery was per- 
formed for a small fee by a doctor who op- 
poses the war. He sent the bills for “emer- 
gency surgery” to the Army. 

Not many young men would go as far as 
Jack did to avoid Vietnam, but soldiers in- 
creasingly are devising other exotic schemes 
to spend their two years’ service in stateside 
posts. While ways to avoid the draft—like 
moving to Canada or feigning homosexual- 
ity—are more publicized, they tend to get a 
young man in trouble or to stigmatize him. 
But simply being drafted and then working 
to stay out of Vietnam seldom has legal or 
social ramifications—though some might 
question the morality of ducking combat 
duty. 

Although military officials say they can’t 
estimate how many soldiers are using their 
wits to avoid combat duty, the practice ap- 
parently is widespread. “Give me a guy with 
a college degree, a fast tongue and a poker 
face, and it’s better than fifty-fifty I’ll find a 
way for him never to go,” says a personnel 
specialist at one base, 


SEARCHING FOR AN ORPHAN 


The ploys are many and varied. Perhaps 
the ultimate one was developed by a draftee 
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from Festus, Mo. The plan: Find an orphan 
in the Army who wants to go to Vietnam and 
have your parents adopt him. Army 
tions say that only one member of a family 
can be in Vietnam at a time (unless the 
others volunteer), so the natural son wouldn’t 
have to go. That scheme hasn't been tried 
bh but several others have. These include: 
The Christian Science Ploy. A 23-year-old 
an received Vietnam orders and was 
told to report for pre-shipment inoculations. 
When he announced he had been converted 
to Christian Science and refused to take el- 
ther shots or pills, he was waved away by 
frustrated doctors. 

The Crazy Letter Ploy. A corporal from 
Brooklyn wrote letters to Sen. Robert Ken- 
nedy and Sen. Jacob Javits, Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, his Congressman and several 
other prominent officials, claiming he pre- 
ferred suicide to Vietnam and pointing out 
the effects of his death on his mother. Two 
weeks later a Senatorial aide notified him his 
Vietnam orders had been canceled. 

The Card-Burning Ploy. A basic trainee 
faked a picture of himself a draft 
card on the Berkeley campus and sent it to 
his commanding general with an anonymous 
note. A security check was ordered, and the 
soldier’s two years were drawing peacefully 
to a close by the time the dust had settled. 

The LSD Ploy. A glib Clevelander strolled 
into his post psychiatrist's office, claiming 
numerous LSD experiences had unbalanced 
his mind. Regular visits thereafter assured 
his stay at a Midwestern post. 


THE DISAPPEARING ACT 


There are others. One lad tried to remove 
every trace of himself from Army records— 
at his own post, at the Pentagon, at the 
Army computer center in Indiana—but he 
was caught when he was on the verge of 
success. A Fort Dix soldier applied simul- 
taneously for a commission and a hardship 
discharge; it so confused things that he was 
kept right at Dix—where he wanted to be. 

Confusion is the key to nearly every ploy. 
Army regulations are voluminous, and if your 
records get fouled up, you're in the clear. 

Company clerks at Fort Benning, Ga., esti- 
mate that a sixth of the college graduates in 
their companies wriggle out of their Vietnam 
orders. The college graduate qualification is 
significant. These are the soldiers who are 
most. likely to hold an administrative job, 
which is the best place to throw a monkey 
wrench into the works. Also, these men gener- 
ally have the intelligence and poise to carry 
off a ploy. 

“I can’t wait until they start drafting grad 
students,” says one Stanford graduate who 
loves to fight the Army, “and the whole Army 
is filled with people like us.” 

The Army is already filled with draftees; 
that’s one reason the Vietnam-dodging works. 
Almost every successful ploy is based on pa- 
perwork: The reams of directives, reports and 
applications that define, grant and deny Viet- 
nam eligibility. Not only are the clerks who 
handle these papers draftees, but their super- 
visors also are generally draftees or two- 
year-only lieutenants who occasionally are 
willing to look the other way. 

Veteran Vietnam- assert the pon- 
derous Army bureaucracy is easy to outfox. 
Areane notations typed on a morning report 
by a cooperative clerk can grant overseas im- 
munity, the code “7/2,” for instance, means 
that a soldier is ineligible for overseas duty 
for various reasons. Not even a conscientious 
scrutiny could easily track down such fid- 
dling with records. 

For most. soldiers, the crucial considera- 
tion is the between the time they 
have left in the Army and the 180-day mini- 
mum Vietnam tour. An effective ploy should 
fill as much of that period as possible. 

Also, the Army doesn’t like to send a man 
to Vietnam even if he has 180 days left if 
there is a chance it will have to bring him 
back right away. Soldiers capitalize on this by 
applying for special training important 
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school can keep a man stateside up to 10 
months waiting for his class to begin, at 
which time he “changes his mind” about 
wanting to attend. 

The new ploys are being tried because the 
older, less sophisticated ones don’t work any 
more, Asthma, bad backs, bad eyes and flat 
feet won't budge an Army doctor. A sergeant 
who shot himself in the leg is now recovered 
and on his way to Vietnam. Already there: A 
Pic. who took every pill he could find before 
staggering into the overseas replacement 
depot at Oakland. Medics simply pumped his 
stomach and pointed him toward Vietnam. 

Bribery also is out. Personnel clerks who 
will risk court-martial to help a friend of a 
friend disdain financial offers. Going over the 
hill won’t help either. When he returns, the 
AWOL soldier is often dismayed to find he is 
sent to the front instead of the stockade. 

Friendships are important in the modern- 
day ploy. It sometimes helps if a friendly 
clerk will alter dates on various forms for 
you. And it helps to know in advance that 
people in your specialty are about to be called 
to Vietnam; forewarned is forearmed, and 
you can change your job classification—say, 
from supply clerk to truck driver. 

Why do the draftees plot their ploys? Most 
admit that fear of being killed or wounded 
or unwillingness to leave a comfortable situ- 
ation are more important than pure political 
opposition to the war. But there is also an 
element of revenge. 

“They forced me to join the Army,” ex- 
plains a Missouri youth now at Fort Knox, 
“and they can make me do anything they 
want. Now, I’m causing a little trouble for 
them.” 


THE GOLD CRISIS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal of today the lead 
editorial entitled “Prodded by Disaster” 
puts the finger squarely on the problem 
with respect to our economic and gold 
crisis, which is only temporarily out of 
our system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRODDED BY DISASTER 

The gold crisis provides another telling 
example of the type of leadership the nation 
has come to expect from the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. It proved incapable of sertous- 
ly attacking the problem until things got 
so bad an American businessman in Europe 
found he couldn't cash dollars to buy dinner. 

The gold drain, after all, didn’t start last 
week. It has been going on some time now. 
The actual importance of the problem, now 
so clear to nearly everyone, contrasts sharp- 
ly with the low priority assigned to it for 
many years. Only when total collapse threat- 
ened did the Administration accept—if in- 
deed it really has now—the need for painful 
domestic and international measures to pro- 
tect the dollar. 

To be specific, take the Administration's 
attitude toward the budget cuts Congress 
has quite sensibly set as a price for the 
President's tax increase bill. The week be- 
fore last, the Administration was stoutly 
insisting that reductions of any magnitude 
were impossible. By the end of last week's 
run on gold, it started talking of appropria- 
tions cuts of $8 billion to $9 billion, which 
would translate into considerably smaller 
spending euts in the coming fiscal year. 
President Johnson proclaimed that “some 
desirable programs of lesser priority and 
urgency are going to have to be deferred.” 
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That, though the President naturally 
didn't say so, is what Representative Wilbur 
Mills and other key Congressmen have been 
telling him all along. They have observed 
that since spending demands on Govern- 
ment are roughly infinite, few things are so 
permanent as a temporary tax. Thus the 
leader who says a tax increase is necessary 
must also present an austere budget. 

The Administration’s response had con- 
sisted of denying the obvious by pleading a 
bare-bones budget. Subsidies for the super- 
sonic transport, for instance, were increased 
only to $350 million in fiscal 1969 from $100 
million in the current year. If that represents 
the Administration’s notion of austerity in 
subsidizing business, imagine its standards 
of austerity the social experi- 
ments of which it is so proud. 

That particular foolishness may or may not 
be over, but the Administration’s leadership 
problems are not. The legacy of its past talk 
even now saps its power to shape events. De- 
spite the crisis, Congressional approval of a 
budget cut and tax increase package will not 
come easily. Mr. Mills, for one, is doubtful the 
newly proposed cuts are enough. Congress 
has already heard enough talk about auster- 
ity; this time it will want to see the color of 
the money involved. 

The most serious mark against the Admin- 
istration’s leadership in the gold crisis, fin- 
ally, is that everything was so utterly predict- 
able. Ever since the British were forced to de- 
value the pound, certainly, there have been 
recurring threats and warnings about a spec- 
ulative attack on the dollar-gold relation- 
ship. 

The remedy has been equally clear: Getting 
the Federal budget closer to balance and 
clamping down on the wildly inflationary 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. If the 
Administration had at the turn of the year 
proposed the spending cuts it now endorses, 
perhaps the crisis would never even have de- 
veloped. Now that it is in full bloom, though, 
those same steps may not prove enough. 

A single imstance of such tem 
leadership is deplorable enough, but with this 
Administration it seems to have become a 
habit. Thus the whole record of its Viet- 
namese war is that of policy being shaped 
only by response to one crisis after another. 
In its general economic management, it re- 
buffed warnings of serious inflation even 
from the “new economists” until after the 
warnings had proved all too accurate. 

In light of that record, it came as little sur- 
prise Monday that our Mr. Janssen reported 
that many within the Administration saw a 
“silver lining” in the gold crisis. They are 
thankful the crisis has arrived, because now 
it finally may be possible to do what should 
have been done all along. 

That may be a silver lining, but it is also 
a sickening indictment of their own collec- 
tive leadership. This Administration, it once 
again seems, can take the initiative only when 
prodded by impending disaster. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT NO. 632 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No, 632 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

with the word “All” in line 9, 
page 7, strike out all to and including the 
period in line 16, page 7, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Except as otherwise 
provided by this section, all papers filed un- 
der section 1 of this rule shall be kept by the 
Comptroller General for not less than seven 
years, and while so kept shall remain sealed. 
Upon receipt of a resolution of the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, 
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adopted by a recorded majority vote of the 
full committee, requesting the transmission 
to the committee of any of the reports filed 
by any individual under section 1 of this rule, 
the Comptroller General shall transmit to 
the committee the envelopes containing such 
reports. When any sealed envelope contain- 
ing any such report is received by the com- 
mittee, such envelope may be opened and 
the contents thereof may be examined only 
by members of the committee in executive 
session. If, upon such examination, the com- 
mittee determines that further action by the 
committee is warranted and is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, it may make 
the contents of any such envelope available 
for any use by any member of the commit- 
tee, or any member of the staff of the com- 
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mittee, which is required for the discharge of 
his official duties.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there is no desire on the part of other 
Senators to make statements at this time, 
I move, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 21, 1968, at 12 meridian. 
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The Passing of Msgr. Francis 
Kowalczyk 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of this country’s finest 
statesmen, a patriot, and most revered 
churchman has passed away. I am sure 
that others in this body, including the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son], share with me the sorrow which 
comes from the untimely death of my 
warm friend the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis Kowalczyk. We shall 
mourn his departure not only because 
of the great personal loss of a longtime 
friend, but because of his great leader- 
ship and personal participation in count- 
less patriotic and civic programs. 

Monsignor Kowalezyk was born Sep- 
tember 24, 1896, in Passaic, N.J., of par- 
ents who had come from the mountain- 
ous areas of Poland to establish their 
home in this country. Young Francis was 
not only given an American education, 
but he was constantly impressed at home 
with the responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship as an American and reminded of 
his rich Polish heritage. 

He was graduated from St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Orchard Lake, Mich., in 1916 and 
from Immaculate Conception Seminary 
in South Orange, N.J., from which he 
earned his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. He was ordained as a priest on 
June 10, 1922. From this time until his 
death on March 8, a period of more than 
two score years, his life was devoted to 
his church, his country, and his people. 
He was particularly active in the inter- 
ests and programs of American Polonia. 

During those dark years when Hitler 
and his savage Nazis were subjecting the 
innocent people of Poland to such cruel- 
ties and privations, Father Kowalczyk 
devoted himself to aiding and protect- 
ing the thousands of Polish refugees 
escaping from the Nazis. Later he worked 
fervently with equal zeal to helping the 
refugees escaping from the same type of 
cruel subjugation by the Communists. 
For this great humanitarian work in 
behalf of the people of his parents’ home- 
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land, he was twice decorated by the 
Polish Government in exile in London, 

Those of us who have labored over 
the years for improved immigration laws 
have all been grateful to Monsignor 
Kowalezyk and the American Polish Im- 
migration and Relief Committee of 
which he was president, for continued 
support given us year after year. 

The honors which this distinguished 
churchman received and the offices which 
he held are in themselves a glorious 
testimony of his consecrated service and 
his dedicated purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to 
but a few of the items which indicate 
the magnitude of this fine man’s con- 
tribution to his fellowmen: 

On September 13, 1954, he was made 
domestic prelate of the Pope and on 
July 29, 1955, he was appointed apostolic 
pronotary. 

He served as chief consultant of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Paterson, 
N.J. His interest in the veterans of Polish 
birth and parentage was manifested in 
his long service as chaplain of the Po- 
lish-American Association and chaplain 
of the New Jersey organization the Sons 
of Poland. 

Because of his years of civic service in 
Polish-American organizations he was 
honored by being elected grand marshal 
of the annual New York Pulaski Day pa- 
rade in 1961. 

I shall miss my longtime friend whose 
advice and assistance have been of great- 
est value over many years. I shall al- 
ways honor his memory and value the 
help he has given me. This is one great 
American whose deeds will long be re- 
membered and cherished by his many 
benefactors who survive him. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that there are 
many in this body who will want to join 
me in expressing our sympathy and ex- 
tending our best wishes to Monsignor 
Kowalczyk’s sisters in their sorrow. 


A Year of Growth for Wyoming 
HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, 1967 was 
a year of economic growth for Wyoming. 


It was not a “boom year,” but rather a 
year of solid and broad-based growth 
which will fuel future expansion. 

It was only a relatively few years ago 
that we in Wyoming realized that we 
would have to work in a coordinated 
way at the State level to assure our fu- 
ture development. The year 1967 dis- 
played some of the first fruits of that all- 
Wyoming effort. 

A central role is reserved in Wyoming’s 
economic development for the Wyoming 
Natural Resources Board. To date, the 
board’s work in gathering data, coordi- 
nating plans for balanced growth, and 
getting the right people together at the 
right place and time has been well exe- 
cuted. Thus a sound future is assured 
in Wyoming. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Wyoming Natural Resources Board’s 
summary of 1967 economic activity in 
Wyoming be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 


There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Year or GROWTH FOR WYOMING, 1967 

A careful study of the growth and devel- 
opment of Wyoming’s economy during 1967 
shows increased mineral production and ex- 
ploration, expansion of companies operating 
within the state, entry of new companies 
onto the Wyoming scene and increased pro- 
motion of the state’s natural resources added 
up to a favorable picture for the state in the 
last. 12 months. 

Mineral production in the state, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Bureau of Mines, reached an 
all-time high of $530.8-million in 1967, an 
increase of $6.4-million over 1966. 

Wyoming is currently ranked 12th in the 
nation in over-all mineral production, first 
in the production of trona and bentonite, 
second in uranium and fifth in petroleum. 

The oil and gas industry maintained its 
position of several years as the largest in- 
dustry in the state. A total of 135,580,000 
barrels of crude oil, according to the Federal 
Government reports, were produced in Wyo- 
ming in 1967. Total gross valuation of this 
crude oil was $349,796,000. 

Natural Gas Production in 1967 was 254- 
million MCF, with a valuation of $37,592,000. 

The state’s oil industry experienced consid- 
erable growth during the year as a result 
of activity in the Northern Powder River 
Basin, discovery of the Recluse field and ex- 
tension of the Kitty field. 


ENTIRE STATE SHARES IN GROWTH 


All sections of the state experienced growth 
during 1967. A recap of the major economic 
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developments in Wyoming during the year 
shows that Southwestern Wyoming now has 
four companies. 

FMC, Stauffer, Allied Chemical and 
Texas Gulf Sulfur—either engaged in the 
production of trona for soda ash or in the 
process of constructing trona mine and re- 
fining facilities. 

Aiso, the first “second generation” manu- 
facturer in the trona field—Church and 
Dwight, makers of bicarbonate of soda, is 
currently constructing a plant which will 
open in late 1968. 

The Southwest region of the state also 
benefited from the location of a plastics 
firm—B & H Plastics, in Evanston, Utah 
Power and Light’s continued construction of 
a $33-million steam-electric generating unit 
which will be completed in 1971, coke ship- 
ments from FMC's Kemmerer plant to Indi- 
ana steel mills, and a $500,000 expansion of 
the Star Valley Lumber Company’s mill at 
Afton. 

The Northwest area of the state saw the 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation begin produc- 
tion of gypsum wallboard in November east 
of Lovell and the American Colloid Corpora- 
tion expand production at its bentonite 
plant, also at Lovell. 

In addition, Teton Studs, a division of U.S. 
Plywood, expanded operations at Dubois, the 
Dowell Division of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany installed oil-well servicing facilities at 
Powell, the Big Horn Canning Company ex- 
panded facilities at Cowley, and the Wyo- 
ming Pure seed growers completed construc- 
tion of a fertilizer blending plant at Wor- 
land. 

In the Northeast section of the state, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion (IMC) began production at their new 
$1-million bentonite processing plant at 
Colony in mid-1967, Black Hills Power and 
Light Company announced the construction 
of a $5-million addition to their generating 
plant east of Gillette, and the Sheridan 
Flouring Mills completed a $500,000 improve- 
ment program to meet increased product 
demands. 

Wyoming’s Southeast region experienced 
growth in a number of areas during 1967. 
Husky Oil & Refining Company announced 
a 50,000 barrel refinery to be constructed 
at Cheyenne and Petromics Co. completed 
a $1.5-million modernization program at the 
firm’s facilities in Shriley Basin. Precision 
Millwork, Inc. also began production of wood 
moldings in Laramie and Benham Precast 
Company, the state's only pre-cast cement 
building component manufacturing com- 
pany, occupied a new 10,000 square foot 
plant in Cheyenne. 

The field of education also saw two impor- 
tant developments. Cannon Aeronautical 
Center, a school for the training of mechanics 
in all phases of aviation, announced its lo- 
cation in Cheyenne and plans to construct 
$l-million in facilities and the Wyoming 
Technical Institute doubled its facilities to 
allow a 100 per cent increase in staff and 
enrollment in August, 1967. 

Two existing Cheyenne companies, Dyna- 
lectron Corporation and Ideal-Aerosmith, 
also announced expansion programs during 
the past year which boosted production and 
employment. 

The Central section was one of the busiest 
areas of the state during 1967. | 

Banner Homes Corporation opened a new 
mobile home plant in Casper in the Summer 
of 1967, and United Structures began pro- 
duction of prebuilt homes in Riverton in the 
early part of the year. 

Pacific Power & Light Company continued 
its expansion of the Dave Johnston steam- 
electric generating plant by announcing a 
fourth unit to cost $44-million which will be 
in service in 1972. 

Uranium continued to play an important 
role in the growth of the central region of the 
state as both Western Nuclear, Inc., and Utah 
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Construction Company announced sharply 
rising sales of uranium concentrate to pri- 
vate companies and utilities. Western Nu- 
clear also purchased two sulfuric acid plants 
previously owned by Susquehanna-Western, 
Inc., and began construction of a new sulfur 
extraction plant near Riverton. 

One of the most important economic an- 
nouncements during the past year was the 
location of DATEL, Inc., a manufacturer of 
data terminal and communication devices, in 
Riverton in September. The company’s Wyo- 
ming production and research facility will 
employ 450 men and women when it reaches 
full production in 1969. The firm is currently 
moving into its new 40,000 square foot plant 
in the technical research park of the Central 
Wyoming College in Riverton. 


COAL, BENTONITE, URANIUM OUTPUT UP 


Wyoming coal-production in 1967 totaled 
3,750,000 tons, an increase of two per cent 
over the previous year, according to prelim- 
inary estimates. 

Bentonite output also showed a sizeable in- 
crease as production rose from 1,559,000 tons 
in 1966 to 1,640,000 tons in 1967. 

Value of bentonite produced in 1967 was 
$16,056,000, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The past year was the largest year for ura- 
nium exploration in Wyoming's history. Dur- 
ing the 12 months of 1967, more than 27,000 
claims were filed in two counties of the state. 
Production of Uranium (recoverable content 
U308) in 1967 was 4,545,000 pounds, with a 
valuation of $36,358,000. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS ACTIVITIES 
INCREASED 


In addition to the formation of the Wyo- 
ming Industrial Development Corporation to 
provide venture capital for Wyoming indus- 
try, several projects were instituted to assist 
local industry in expansion and to attract 
industry to locate within the state. 

One of the most important programs of 
this type was a series of regional meetings 
with regional business leaders instituted by 
the Wyoming Natural Resources Board and 
other state agencies, which was initiated in 
late 1967 in New Orleans and will be con- 
tinued in 1968 in New York City and other 
metropolitan areas. 


PLANNING COORDINATORS NAMED 


During 1967, the NRB was designated state 
planning coordinator for HUD, the Federal 
housing and urban development agency. Fol- 
lowing this appointment, an application for 
a planning grant was made and preliminary 
steps were taken to create such a plant. The 
Natural Resource Board was also named state 
coordinator for the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration water and sewer planning programs 
during the year. 


Anti-Semitism in Poland 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week, anti-Semitism, in its more 
virulent forms, reared its ugly head in 
Poland. This is indeed tragic for the 
remnants, consisting of barely 30,000 
souls, of what had once been a thriving 
Jewish community in Poland of more 
than 3 million people. 

Persecution of the Jewish people for 
all manner of reasons finds its roots in 
the earliest periods of recorded history. 
Indeed few, who are Jewish, have ever 
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escaped the searing indignities of bigotry 
and prejudice. 

What is deeply tragic about the rise of 
anti-Semitism in Poland is not so much 
the fate of its Jewish community but its 
tragic consequences for Poland and the 
Polish people. 

In the atheistic, communistic State of 
Poland, persecution of the Jews means 
also persecution of the Catholics; repres- 
sion of the Jews means also repression 
of the intellectuals; oppression of the 
Jews is the moral equivalent of oppres- 
sion of the whole of the Polish people. 

It is indeed striking that cries of anti- 
Semitism in Poland constitute an official 
response to student demands for free- 
dom of speech, for freedom of press, in 
the Universities in Warsaw, in Cracow, 
and in other parts of Poland. This is the 
response of oppression and repression to 
student demands of their fundamental 
rights as human beings. 

The students in Poland, like those in 
the United States, Rome, and in other 
quarters of the earth are engaged in pro- 
test against the iniquities and inequities 
of a world they never made; against con- 
ventions which have stifled idealism in 
the interests of materialism; where dedi- 
cation to the higher aspirations of life 
have given way to the drive for private 
affluence. 

The history of Poland has indeed been 
a tragic one. Its land and its people have 
been so often partitioned that their roots 
lie deeply buried in historical obscuri- 
ties. And since the end of World War II, 
its land and its people have been ruled 
by puppets whose strings are manipu- 
lated in the Kremlin. 

In addition to their own tragic tradi- 
tions, the Jewish people in Poland share 
in the tragic history of the Polish peo- 
ple, suffering when the Polish people 
suffered and savoring its transitory 
triumphs. 

The great outpouring of music from 
Chopin, voicing Polish cries for freedom, 
is as much a part of the Jewish person 
in Poland as it is a part of the Polish 
people, and as it is a part of freedom- 
loving people the world over. The Jewish 
people in Poland held no less in admira- 
tion the musical and political genius of 
Paderewski. Indeed one of the brightest 
chapters in all Polish history was writ- 
ten by the Jews in their defense of the 
Warsaw ghetto against the Nazi hordes. 

The Communist dictators of Poland, 
in giving rise to anti-Semitic cries, prom- 
ise oppression of their students, deny the 
cultural traditions of Chopin and Pade- 
rewski, destroy the urgent plea of all 
Polish people for a life of freedom, 
ascribe to its tiny Jewish population 
responsibility for the most constructive 
series of events since Polish dictators 
raped their own land in behalf of the 
Soviet Union. 

There is, I suppose, but little we can 
do for the Jewish people in Poland. Cer- 
tainly we must urgently protest against 
the disaster which confronts this small 
group of people. Certainly we can pray 
for their welfare and hope that the Pol- 
ish people will not fall into the anti- 
Semitic trap built for them by their own 
Government—a trap which can produce 
only violence and oppression for the Pol- 
ish people. 
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The Curse of Defeatism 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. David 
Lawrence, in an editorial published in 
U.S. News & World Report of March 25, 
has presented a much needed and most 
thoughtful analysis of a “curse of de- 
featism” which seems to some to be in- 
fecting the American position on Viet- 
nam. Knowing that other Senators will 
want to review the editorial, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Curse or DEFEATISM 
(By David Lawrence) 


What the American people are reading 
today in their newspapers or hearing on 
radio and television is that the war in Viet- 
mam cannot be won, that. the American and 
allied forces are being checkmated, and that 
many members of Congress, sharing the view 
of the “demonstrators,” want the United 
States to pull down the flag and surrender. 

Again and again in the last half-century, 
the advocates of a doctrine of “peace at any 
price” have created situations which brought 
on & major war. 

Apparently we have not learned the lessons 
of history, It seems incredible that any mem- 
ber of Congress would desert the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and advocate a policy that 
is tantamount to a surrender. Yet several 
members have openly called for retreat and 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

At the recent hearings held by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, one Senator 
told Secretary of State Rusk, in effect, that 
a nation which cannot defend itself does not 
have a right to exist and that there is no ob- 
ligation upon any other nation to come to its 
rescue. Another member of the Committee 
insisted that, before the President makes any 
important decisions of a military nature, he 
must consult Congress. Divided authority 
when a war is in progress is self-defeating. 

What is the natural reaction of the enemy 
when its major opponent becomes irresolute, 
wobbly and vacillating? What is the effect on 
the spirit of the troops at the battle front 
when they are told over the radio that they 
are not being supported at home? 

The United States stands at the crossroads. 
Will it honor its pledges, or forsake them? In 
treaty after treaty covering commitments in 
Europe, Asia and Latin America, the United 
States has promised to come to the aid of 
countries which are the victims of aggres- 
sion, The Charter of the United Nations itself 
provides for collective action by its members. 
But, except for the policies of the United 
States and some Asian nations, the concept 
of collective defense against aggression has 
not been effectively supported. Indeed, many 
countries have assumed they are immune 
from a Communist takeover. Yet if we fail in 
the Vietnam war, this can only open the way 
for the Communists to infiltrate and subvert 
the governments of small nations. 

The right of self-determination cannot be 
ignored without serious consequences to the 
strong as well as the weak. The United States 
has not had in the Vietnam war the help it 
deserved from other nations. There are many 
countries which are wavering because they 
do not know whether the United States in- 
tends to go through with its commitments 
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or will in a moment of expediency abandon 
them. 

Moscow was doubtless pleased to read that 
one member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee actually charged the United 
States with having been the aggressor in 
Vietnam. Also, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee declared in the presence of the Secretary 
of State that the resolution adopted by Con- 
gress in 1964, authorizing the use of our 
armed forces thereafter in Southeast Asia, 
was really based upon false information given 
to the Senate by the executive departments. 

What is surprising is the amount of defeat- 
ism in America today. There was a time when 
patriotism was an overriding influence. It 
restrained Americans from openly giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. But nowadays 
defeatism prevails in Congress itself, some of 
whose members think this is the best way to 
please the voters in an election year. 

Despite the dignified and convincing way 
in which the Secretary of State presented the 
American case to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, as he gave evidence that the 
United States was not an aggressor, criticism 
of the American position in the Vietnam war 
continues. We still hear demands for with- 
drawal and virtual surrender. These are 
couched in ambiguous phrases, but can lead 
the enemy to conclude that the United States 
doesn’t possess the will to fight on and will 
settle at almost any price in Vietnam. 

We are confronted today with a spirit of 
defeatism not unlike that which prevailed 30 
years ago. At the Munich Conference in 1938 
the Western powers tried to appease Hitler 
by acquiescing in the Nazi occupation of 
more territory. He thereupon took it for 
granted that he could enlarge his aggression. 
This miscalculation led 12 months later to 
World War II. 

Winston Churchill, in a book written after 
the war ended, spoke in unequivocal language 
against appeasement and defeatism. He wrote 
that if a nation will not fight when victory 
will not be too costly, “you may come to the 
moment when you will have to fight with all 
the odds against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival.” He added: 

“There may even be a worse case. You may 
have to fight when there is no hope of vic- 
tory, because it is better to perish than live 
as slaves.” 

Will our curse of defeatism encourage the 
Communists to challenge us and bring on 
World War III? 


Henry H. Timken, Jr. 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Henry H. Tim- 
ken, Jr., was one of God’s great noble- 
men. Seldom do we find in one human 
the many great qualities this man pos- 
sessed. He was a leader in business and 
industry; he had followed in the footsteps 
of an illustrious father. He was a sports- 
man whose sportsmanship had taken 
him to the four corners of the earth. A 
big game hunter and one who loved the 
out-of-doors, he was a conservationist 
who strived to preserve our natural re- 
sources. He was a pioneer in aviation. I 
remember well when he flew his Ford 
trimotor plane years ago. He became 
the Nation’s first civilian to own and fly 
a twin-jet plane. A pilot of distinction, 
he traveled far and wide in his own Lear 
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jet with his wife, who was also a jet 
pilot, as his copilot or with Mrs. Tim- 
ken as pilot and he as navigator. But 
most of all, Mr. Speaker, he was a hu- 
manitarian. Few knew of the many acts 
of charity he indulged in. Modest almost 
to a fault, he wanted no headlines for 
the efforts he made to relieve the suffer- 
ing of mankind. 

To Mrs. Timken and his brothers, 
Robert and John, I extend my deep sym- 
pathy, and I know I express the thoughts 
of the people of my congressional district, 
the State of Ohio, and the Nation. 

I include with these remarks an edi- 
torial from the Canton Repository: 


HENRY H. TIMKEN, JR. 


The Canton community is saddened by 
news of the death of its greatest benefactor, 
Henry H. Timken Jr. 

His passing leaves a vacuum of im- 
measurable proportions in the city’s civic 
and industrial life, and the impact of his 
loss will be felt in many fields beyond the 
confines of his home town. 

He was a man of many interests beyond 
the industrial vocation that was his during 
all his adult life. He was a humble man who 
could walk among people of high and low 
estate and feel comfortable with both. 

Mr. Timkin always shied from the lime- 
light. He never once thrust himself to the 
forefront, but his presence was always felt in 
the quiet manner so characteristic of a man 
of high stature. Everyone who knew him held 
him in great respect. 

When he was given the Chamber of Com- 
merce Award of Merit three years ago, he was 
not there to receive it—not because he didn’t 
appreciate the honor thus bestowed upon 
him. It simply was that he was embarrassed 
by it. 

Typical of the man is this paragraph in a 
note he wrote to the person who made the 
award presentation: 

“Thank you very much for consideration 
for the Chamber of Commerce Award of 
Merit. I cannot help but admit such con- 
sideration by my friends would have been 
quite enough.” 

Despite the extensive philanthropies of 
the Timken Foundation, which he and his 
brother, W. Robert Timken, headed, Henry 
Timken’s contributions to the Canton com- 
munity cannot be measured only in dollars 
and cents. 

Canton was not only his home town but 
his first love. He never shirked from the deep 
sense of responsibility he felt to do what he 
could to improve it at every level, and he 
gave generously of his time, his energy and 
his resources in its service. 

His interests beyond the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., of which he was board chair- 
man, ranged from aviation, to highways, to 
the rescue of downtown in a day of mush- 
rooming perimeter shopping centers, to big 
game hunting, to politics and government. 

He was a rugged individualist in the truest 
sense, and yet he always had compassion for 
his fellow man. He could best be described 
as a conservative in political persuasion, but 
he was always willing to discuss his convic- 
tions with those who felt otherwise, without 
becoming bigoted. 

Mr. Timken was truly a citizen of the 
world as well as Canton’s No, 1 citizen. He 
flew to many countries for business, recre- 
ation and relaxation, and he had friends in 
all of them. It is safe to say that he also had 
enemies. But no man who ever met him 
could have been his enemy. 

Canton will miss Henry Timken. The state 
and the nation have lost by his passing. He 
cannot be replaced. We can only hope to 
profit by his example. He leaves a high 
heritage of dedication and devotion. 
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Chester J. Koch, of Cleveland— 
Superpatriot 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Sunday magazine of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of March 10, dealing with the 
life of a patriotic citizen of the United 
States—Chester J. Koch. 

My knowledge of Mr. Koch goes back 
practically 30 years. While I was mayor 
of Cleveland he occupied the position of 
coordinator of patriotic activities. 

I know of no man, during my services 
as a public official, who was willing to 
give so much and ask so little from his 
Government in the promotion of services 
that would lead to the security of our 
country. 

Chester Koch is 75 years of age, is com- 
pleting his 27th year as city coordinator 
of patriotic activities, and is still active, 
having no plans to quit. 

He is a sturdy devoted citizen of the 
United States. I salute him on this day 
as I ask that this article be printed in 
the Recor in tribute to him. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALUTE TO SUPERPATRIOT 
(By Martin T. Ranta) 

In this generation of unrest, this period 
of protest, Chester J. Koch, an institution, 
remains completely faithful to his country. 

To Koch, who’s famous for organizing 
parades, caring about war veterans and pro- 
tecting the American flag against misuse, no 
other course is possible. 

“As long as the government says it has to 
be done, we should at least be respectful 
about it,” he said. 

To Koch, whose patriotism is deeper than 
religion, war protest is incomprehensible, 
even unforgivable. 

“There is an obligation to come to the aid 
of the country. I'm willing to trust the gov- 
ernment.” 

Koch, 75, is completing his 27th year as city 
coordinator of patriotic activities and has no 
plans to quit. He holds 35 positions in vet- 
erans’ organizations. He carries a copy of the 
Congressional flag code and consults it so 
frequently that he needs a fresh copy every 
month or so. 

Back in 1943, when Koch (it rhymes with 
look) marched draftees off to war daily with 
a brass band and encouraging words, a re- 
porter noted the mothers’ tears as they said 
good-bye to their sons at Cleveland Union 
Terminal and Koch said: 

“It’s just pride, not fear. I don’t think such 
tears indicate selfishness or un-Americanism. 
They're just so almighty proud of their sons 
that they simply can't help it.” 

In 1968, another reporter sought to find out 
how the personification of patriotism views 
the protests against the Viet war. 

“I get upset over those long-haired skunks 
and what they are doing,” said Koch. “News 
stories about them should be back with the 
obits.” 

He discounted war critics in Congress: 
They're looking to make political hay.“ 

He passed off critics in the intellectual 
community: “Lot of professors have been 
pinkish for a long time. They’ve never been 
good citizens.” 

He gave no consideration to critics of war 
for reasons religious: “There is nothing in my 
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religious views that says I shouldn’t defend 
my country. Nothing is said by the clergy- 
men against it. It’s an obligation to defend 
my country.” 

Koch, a Roman Catholic, considers com- 
patible the callings of country and religion. 
Asked if he saw any conflict in conscience 
in men of the same religious faith killing 
each other in war, Koch replied: “No, If my 
country provides me a living and freedom 
and my country needs me, if the government 
and Congress says to fight, I believe I must 
fight.” 

The words are imposing, yet delivered by 
Koch they don't sound that way, His mono- 
tone is punctuated by pauses in which he 
unconsciously rolls his tongue to moisten his 
lips or front teeth, as if he were shifting a 
piece of candy in his mouth. But the habit 
aids communication because the pauses come 
at the end of phrases, 

He doesn’t look imposing, either. He's a bit 
stumpy at 5 feet, 7½ inches and 192 pounds 
(he’s down about 15). He has a smooth pate 
with a fringe of gray hair. He has a kind face 
and a thin gray moustache once was black 
and full. 

The toughtest fight the old war veteran 
has now is to overcome pain from arthritis 
every morning and get rolling. He has had 
it for years. There is no sure cure and, for 
him, no surrender, 

“I can stand a lot of pain, so I can keep 
going.” 

Grit and pain tolerance can be flaws, how- 
ever. Last May at the Memorial Day parade, 
Koch was riding with a policeman in a three- 
wheeler, keeping the column moving and 
hitting trouble spots on the route, when he 
jammed his right hand against the vehicle’s 
railing. Koch is left-handed and gave the 
bruise little notice. 

Through the summer months the wrist 
and forearm hurt fiercely at times and got 
numb at other times, In the fall, during one 
of his duty visits to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital, he winced when a doctor 
friend shook his hand. 

Off to X-ray the doctor sent him, and three 
small bone fractures were found. There fol- 
lowed weeks of splints and casts and a horse 
collar around the neck. He even spent a few 
days in the hospital as a patient. Then, in 
January, he underwent surgery. 

Koch has little patience with such pamper- 
ings. In 1954 he was hospitalized for over- 
work and a kidney stone just before Me- 
morial Day. Others took over running the 
parade but Koch persisted and assisted via 
a bedside phone. 

“Those boys have a big job on their shoul- 
ders,” he said at the time. They need every 
bit of help they can get.” 

Every parade in downtown Cleveland for 
about 30 years has had Koch’s direction. He's 
a master at organizing one. You can tell he’s 
about done with his hundreds of calls when 
be makes an appeal for open cars for the 
Spanish War vets and the Gold Star Mothers, 
a most-honored organization in Koch's esti- 
mation, 

The coordinator of patriotic activities—he 
got the title April 2, 1941, after City Council 
created the position—has an office in Room 
44, City Hall, in the basement. 

He seldom can be found there, but opera- 
tors at the City Hall switchboard take his 
messages. Three times his office has been 
moved and each time Koch has moved the 
door with its number, too. 

Room 44 is not much of an office, yet Koch 
considers it adequate. He certainly would not 
want his position to become a department. 
He views with alarm and scorn the depart- 
ment of veteran affairs in New York. He had 
suggested the big city name a coordinator of 
veterans affairs about a decade ago. 

“Now they got a department with about 
20 people and it’s become a political thing,” 
Koch said. “They do so many things other 
agencies, like the VA, do already. Its a 
waste.” 
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Koch’s annual salary from the city of 
Cleveland has risen over the years to $7,400. 
He has no secretary or expense account, He 
figures he spends more than 20% of his pay 
on veterans’ activities. He gets paid through 
the city welfare department. Earlier, it was 
the water department, where he had been 
a clerk, At one time, he was paid out of city 
scrap fund. He thinks he missed a check 
when the fund expired. 

It was just last May when his job was 
placed under Civil Service, Koch took a test 
to qualify as a “veterans’ counselor” and 
passed, Civil Service classification brought 
job protection to the coordinator, who had 
just turned 75. Classifying the job wasn't his 
idea, 

Chester Joseph Koch was born May 17, 
1892, in Louisville, Ky. His father, Joseph, ran 
a saloon and brought to Chester’s mostly 
German background a bit of Irish from his 
grandmother's side. When his sons, Chester 
and younger Jerome, were big enough to be 
in and out of the saloon, Joseph Koch showed 
them how the taps worked. They were not to 
get drunk, however, and didn’t. 

Chester’s mother, Eleanora Eichorn, had 
a solid German background with some 
branches of her family reaching back to 
colonial America. A spunky little woman, 
she lived to be 94 and died in 1965. 

“One time a drunk from the saloon kept 
pounding on the door trying to get into the 
house,” Koch recalled. “She got a rifle and 
warned him to go away, that she had a gun. 
She fired right into the door. The pounding 
stopped and the next morning we found 
blood on the doorstep.” 

Koch's father told him it was time to find 
a job when he was about 16. He got hired 
by a Louisville department store and learned 
the business, but he left after a few years to 
do what he thought was farm survey work 
with a magazine writer. 

It turned out that Koch was touring 
southern Ohio selling pictures, taken by an 
advance man, to farmers. He left the wander- 
ing band after a hard winter. He took a train 
out of Columbus to Cleveland. 

He doesn't recall why he chose Cleveland. 
Perhaps it was the first train out. But here 
he was, 21 years old with a nickel in his 
pocket, and he found work selling hats—it 
was May and the opening of straw hat sea- 
son—and men’s clothing. 

Word came in 1916 from Louisville that 
his father had disappeared and Koch went 
home. He learned that his father had left 
the saloon to make a bank deposit but never 
got to the bank. Koch said he spent weeks 
traveling coast to coast with a picture of 
his father, visiting police stations. He found 
no trace of him, living or dead. He believes 
his father was robbed and murdered. 

Koch came back to Cleveland because he 
had a job here. When the United States en- 
tered World War I, he was courting Mary 
Irene Martin and he decided to join her 
brother’s army unit. (Ray P, Martin was 
later city manager of Cleveland Heights and 
died in 1967.) 

He was to meet the unit, the 308th Motor 
Supply Train, at Camp Sherman, near Co- 
lumbus, and was to escort, for reasons Koch 
can’t remember, five prisoners to camp, 

“I didn’t have a weapon so I sat on the 
edge of the train seat with my hand in my 
pocket, like I was holding a pistol. In Colum- 
bus we had to wait for an interurban and 
my prisoners went into a bar. At that time 
you couldn't serve liquor to servicemen, but 
we weren’t in uniform. So I shouted to the 
bartender, ‘These men are soldiers and mili- 
tary prisoners and if you serve them I'll 
shoot out your mirrors.’ We left and made 
it to camp.” 

The unit was shipped to France and on the 
voyage Koch became a mess sergeant. It 
seems the food on the British transport ship 
was bad and the soldiers were being fed 
horsemeat and Koch learned something 
about cooking from his mother and he was 
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ordered to take over the cooking for the 
soldiers. 

After eight months in France, five of them 
after the armistice, the unit came home. 
Koch was married in 1920 to Mary Martin 
and they had two children, Raymond J., who 
has two children, and Mary Eleanora Hutter, 
who has four children. Mary Martin Koch 
died in 1952. 

Koch, in the 1920s, became active in Re- 
publican organizations and veterans affairs. 
But it was his role as a clothing salesman, 
not politics, that brought him his first job 
with the city. One of his good customers was 
the late Harry L. Davis, who was governor of 
Ohio and then mayor of Cleveland, and Davis 
put him in the water department as a junior 
clerk in 1934. 

“It was in the depression and I considered 
it temporary. Because of that I didn't sign 
up for the city pension and I never have. 
And city employees don’t pay Social Security, 
so now I don’t have any pensions built up.” 

In 1936, he was fired by the public utilities 
director for political activity, prohibited for 
employes under city charter. 

“I never left the job and came in every 
day. I talked to some people and got things 
straightened out and had a hearing and was 
put back on the payroll. I don't remember 
how long I was off it.” 

The firing had a significant effect, for 
Koch let all his political affiliations drop and 
concentrated on veterans activities. 

Between his job and outside interests he 
apparently left little time for sleep. Late one 
night when driving home, he fell asleep at a 
traffic light. He awoke with a start and almost 
ran down a policeman, Koch recalled. He 
gave up driving. 

Getting off a bus at Public Square in early 
1941, Koch saw Army selectees being escorted 
to the depot. They deserved a better send- 
off, Koch decided. For months on his lunch 
break from the water department until his 
patriotic job was made fulltime, he made 
sure a band was on hand to lead the boys to 
the train. He would blow his World War I 
bass whistle to stop downtown traffic for 
the selectees to give them a sense of impor- 
tance. 

Koch has seen more than 400,000 young 
men off to the military. Draftees don’t take 
trains to camp now but catch planes at ir- 
regular hours, so Koch no longer sees them 
leave, but he regularly visits the induction 
centers to greet the soldiers-to-be. 

Most of the tales heard about his adven- 
tures with train send-offs are true. Several 
times he had wild rides outside rail cars for 
miles. (“I could see them playing craps in- 
side but they couldn't hear me pounding.”) 
Once he leaped off a moving train in Rocky 
River and walked the rails back downtown. 
And once when jumping off a train moving 
out of the station he slipped on a wet spot 
and conked his head on a post on the plat- 
form. Post and Koch survived. 

But the function that has brought him 
most nationwide notice is his protection of 
the American flag. 

In 1961, the Air Force painted an image of 
the stars and stripes on the tail of the jet 
used by the President. This drew the wrath 
of Koch. 

“The President, like other members of the 
armed forces, should follow the flag, not 
precede it,” he said at the time. “Nothing 
should be placed before the flag.” 

A letter from an Air Force aide explained 
to Koch that the service disagreed, that an 
emblem painted on the front of a plane takes 
a beating from the weather and gets chipped, 
that the flag should be in a prominent place 
and the big tail on the jet was certainly 
prominent and that the President agreed 
with this reasoning. 

Koch bowed to the presidential sanction 
of the practice but had the last word. He 
noted that the stamp on the envelope bore 
the image of a flag and it was defaced by a 
postmark, in violation of the flag code. 

This year, when he saw the new six-cent 
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postage stamp bearing a picture of the flag, 
he spoke up again. He objects to use of the 
flag on stamps because it will be defaced and 
because the congressional flag code prohibits 
using a picture of the flag on anything that 
is for temporary use and discard. Koch is 
waiting for an answer from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

The code was approved in 1942 by joint 
action of Congress. Koch carries a copy—a 
two-page leaflet—in his breast pocket at all 
times. 

“I get asked questions about the flag 365 
days a year. There’s only one way to do 
things, the right way. The flag code is the 
law of the land. You must follow the law.” 

He often sees the flag displayed or posi- 
tioned improperly, in churches, public build- 
ings and, recently even in the mayor's Office. 

I've been a nut on the flag since the day 
I went into the Army.” His interest goes 
back even farther, apparently, because he 
took a small flag into the Army with him. 
He carries it in his inside breast pocket to 
this day, along with the flag code and a 
stack of miscellaneous items that may come 
in handy. That 3-inch-by-&-inch flag has a 
small wax mark on it. 

“The wax dripped off a candle during a 
mass in the basement of a chateau in Le 
Mans in France. I have always felt a flag 
should be on the altar.” 

The same flag saved a young housekeeper 
from prosecution by Koch, Years ago his 
home was looted, but the flag, which he had 
placed atop a World War I helmet, was not 
taken, though the helmet was. Detectives 
brought a youth with some of the stolen 
items to Koch for identification. 

“I asked him why he didn't take the flag. 
He said, ‘I respect the flag.’ So I didn’t press 
charges so he could go into the service. It 
was hard to get in with a police record. A 
couple years later the kid came back in uni- 
form to thank me.” 

His feeling for flag carries to the national 
anthem. “To me, it’s a prayer, in a sense. 
It’s a prayer for the boys and their safety 
and for the people at home.” 

Many of the people at home benefit from 
Koch’s concern, especially war veterans. Of 
the many activities for them, one that is, 
perhaps, dearest to Ches—he is called Ches 
by most that get to know him—is the Crile 
Christmas Gift Shop at the VA hospital. He 
started it and each year supports it with 
appeals for contributions. 

For years, he has rounded up gifts for serv- 
icemen and veterans. In this context, he once 
called himself the city's greatest chiseler.” 

“The people of Cleveland are fine people. 
They always respond when a need is made 
known.” 

So does Ches Koch. A few days out of the 
hospital in December, he was seen downtown 
on a very cold and snowy day. A flannel 
mitten protected his ailing hand and wrist. 
He was out because there was need to ar- 
range a military funeral for an old war vet. 

It's a source of great satisfaction when 
you know that you can help someone. People 
often don’t know what to do or how to get 
help.” 

Honors have come his way and though the 
plaques have piled high he is grateful for 
all of them. Among the more prominent hon- 
ors are a human relations award from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
a rare military citation for patriotic civilian 
service and a papal citation for service to 
mankind, 

In the last few years, life has been a bit 
easier for Koch. On Oct. 2, 1965, he married 
Anne E. Tuttle, a widow 10 years younger 
than he. He had been a widower since 1952. 
She has three living sons and five grand- 
children. 

A change in Koch’s habits has been no- 
ticed by reporters. He no longer comes daily 
to the news rooms. He uses the phone more 
often to keep editors aware of approaching 
holidays and parades and to report elections 
by veterans’ groups. 
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Anne Koch makes sure that Ches takes 
care of himself and she keeps a good home 
for him. She helps with his correspondence. 
They attend conventions together and she is 
often with him at veterans dinners. 

And Mrs. Koch worries about her husband. 
“He works too hard,” she said, “He gets so 
involved in everything.” Even in the hospital 
he got phone calls and this upset her. He 
has no pension and can't afford to retire. 
Koch said that he hasn't even thought of it. 

They live in pleasant rented quarters at 
4298 E. 133d Street, near a bus line and with- 
in walking distance of St. Timothy Catholic 
Church, where they were married and both 
are members. Koch sometimes gets to a mass 
at St. John Cathedral, where he retains his 
longtime membership on the ushers’ staff. 

The Koch living room has two desks, The 
neat one is Mrs. Koch's. She is recording sec- 
retary of the American Gold Star Mothers. 
Through GSM activity she knew Koch for 
years before they began courting a year be- 
fore their marriage. The other desk is Koch's, 
Even he has trouble finding his way through 
the stacks on it. 

The fireplace mantel at the other end of 
the room has a small flag and a portrait of 
the youngest of Anne Tuttle Koch's four 
sons, Leonard Tuttle, who was killed in ac- 
tion in Germany on Dec. 13, 1944. Like two 
of his brothers, he was drafted in World 
War II. 

“When the boys were drafted, well, it was 
something that had to be done by boys of 
that age,” Mrs. Koch said. “Then, after he 
was killed, I was numb. I was numb for a 
long time. 

“I have granddaughters now who are 21 
and 18 and I am glad they are not boys.” 

Chester Koch didn’t realize he was born at 
home until his mother was in a hospital, 
just before her death, and said it was the 
first time. That house he was born in, at 
7th and Broadway in Louisville, near where 
his father ran a saloon, has been torn down. 
A U.S. Post Office was built on the site and, 
as Mrs. Koch said, a flag always flies over it. 


On the Road to Chaos 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wyoming State Tribune in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., has looked editorially at the gold 
crisis and concluded that it “is not with- 
in itself a malignancy, it is merely a 
symptom of the developing financial ill- 
ness of the biggest and most powerful 
Nation in the free world.” 

In the words of Tribune Editor James 
M. Flinchum: 

The way to reverse this—crisis—is to put 
our fiscal, and monetary house in order, in- 
cluding a cessation of our bankrupt spending 
policies. 


Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Flinchum’s 
editorial “On the Road to Chaos” from 
the March 15, 1968, Wyoming State 
Tribune in the Recorp: 

ON THE Roap TO CHAOS 


The gold crisis is not within itself a 
malignancy, it is merely a symptom of the 
developing financial illness of the biggest and 
most powerful nation in the Free World, the 
United States of America. 

That financial illness can be described in 
various ways: Weakness generated by more 
than two decades of a vast outpouring of 
wealth into other nations; the accumula- 
tion of a huge internal debt that now ex- 
ceeds $330 billion; repeated spending beyond 
means that has created that debt; and above 
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all a deficit in our international balance- of- 
payments program. 

Closing down the London gold market, in- 
creasing the rediscount rate and in effect hik- 
ing the fee commercial bankers charge for 
loans in this country, and removing the gold 
cover that in effect opens up what remains 
of our gold reserves to the rest of the world, 
are desperation measures that may, or may 
not, prevent the financial disaster that 
threatens to overtake us and the rest of the 
Free World nations. 

What must be done immediately and im- 
peratively is to (1) reverse our balance of 
payments situation so that there is shortly 
commenced a greater inflow of dollars than 
an outfiow, and (2) drastically reduce the 
government spending that has created this 
mess. 

In the meantime, some serious study must 
be given to the matter of the gold cover. 
The new economists preach that gold is 

ess and that the dollar is sound 
because it represents real rather than arti- 
ficial wealth. But if this be true, why are 
western Europe’s and America’s financial cen- 
ters in a frenzy over the gold buying? 

Gold still means something in interna- 
tional if not in domestic finance, and why it 
does is perhaps best explained by a state- 
ment issued by the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy last May 10. 

The committee, in discussing the proposed 
removal of the gold backing for currency, 
said: “Such a removal would open the way to 
a practically unlimited expansion of Federal 
Reserve notes, to a removal of the proper 
restraining influence of a reserve require- 
ment; to a loss of all our gold stock, to a 
thorough-going fiat money (the weakest 
money known to man), and to a decline and 
even collapse in value of our currency. 

“A gold reserve provides a nation with a 
war chest which, if dissipated, could lead 
to national destruction. 

“The need is for a sound currency, not a 
weaker one. A sound currency should invite 
the release to our monetary gold stock of 
much of the approximately $13 billion of 
gold held under earmark for foreign account, 
and a flow of foreign-held gold into this 
country. A sound currency would involve a 
redeemable money at the statutory rate of 
$35 per fine ounce of gold.” 

Part of our troubles may be attributed to 
the fact that the new economics involves 
total government control of the economy 
including both the fiscal and monetary sys- 
tems, a condition that has been brought 
about only recently since the Federal Reserve 
Board finally surrendered to an all-out as- 
sault against its integrity and its independ- 
ence of the political system. 

Although Chairman William McChesney 
Martin belatedly resisted this assault, he has 
subsequently given in as witness his com- 
ments last December in a speech to the 
American Bankers Association in New York, 
in which he warned that this country must 
not “bow down to the idol of gold,” which 
is straight out of William Jennings Bryan 
and the 1890s. (“You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold.”) 

What is happening in the European gold 
markets today is essentially a gambling con- 
test in which private speculators are betting 
on gold against the dollar. They also are 
wagering that the dollar will become a man- 
aged currency and thus subject to all of the 
evils of political manipulation of currency 
systems; with no backing or redemption, 
which now is signalled by the removal of the 
gold cover by action of Congress last night, 
the way is opened for the issuance of mass 
amounts of flat or printing-press money. In 
that fashion, an economy is quickly wrecked 
and financial chaos results. 

All of this comes about as the result of 
cheap, easy and will-o-the-wisp pursuits of 
mushroom economic growth which ulti- 
mately result in inflation and financial bust. 
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Today we are on the verge of that chaos 
and the sad thing is that nobody seems to 
recognize it, except the gold gamblers of Eu- 
rope who are getting rid of their dollars as 
fast as they can for the only convenient 
backing of currency man has eyer been able 
to devise. 

The way to reverse this is to put our fiscal, 
and monetary, house in order including a 
cessation of our bankrupt spending policies, 
and a restoration of the gold cover. 


The Riot Commission Report 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
March 13 I placed in the Recorp six edi- 
torials and columns from across the Na- 
tion criticizing the report of President 
Johnson’s National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders. Today I wish to place 
three more in the RECORD. 

It is clear that this report has not been 
well received either by the public or by 
a significant segment of the press. This 
is not because the subject of civil dis- 
orders does not warrant serious study. 
The poor reception of this report is due 
to the stereotyped, unimaginative, un- 
realistic and impractical approach of the 
Commission. 

On March 5, 1968, the Greenville News 
published an editorial entitled “An In- 
vitation to More Violence” and on March 
16, 1968, a column by Holmes Alexan- 
der entitled “Kerner Group Makes 
logical Report.” The Evening Star of 
Washington on March 18, 1968, published 
a column by William F. Buckley, Jr., en- 
titled “Riot Diggers Missed Some Roots.” 
All three of these present excellent dis- 
cussions of this report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these columns and editorial be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Mar. 5, 
1968 


AN INVITATION TO MORE VIOLENCE 


After reading and re-reading the full text 
of the summary of the President's National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, we 
can only conclude that, on balance, it may 
do some good in some areas, but this will be 
overwhelmingly offset. by the harmful effects 
which can be clearly foreseen and are fright- 
ening to contemplate. 

Much of it is sound, It adopts as its own 
and recommends certain programs which al- 
ready have been started in many localities 
to help the underprivileged to help them- 
selves, 

But these are lost in the Commission’s 
attempt to produce “shock” action, in its 
failure to recognize that there are two sides 
to the race issue and in its dismissal of part 
of the facts in the causes of the disorders 
of 1967 and before. 

Overall, the report is a blatant invitation 
to violence and rebellion by the Negro minor- 
ity, which it totally absolves of any blame 
for its own plight, against the White major- 
ity, which it totally condemns with no re- 
deeming deeds or mitigating circumstances. 

By the same token, it is a flagrant chal- 
lenge to civil rights extremists and political 
demagogues to do their worst, 

It proposes to remake a whole society over- 
night and to alter human nature into some- 
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thing almost faultless day before yesterday. 
It suggests a staggering federal program of 
education, integration, income supplements, 
housing and rental and home purchase sup- 
plements and unrestricted welfare which 
would cost upwards of $2 billion a month. 
But it suggests neither a means of raising 
the revenue nor a plan for spending the 
money wisely and effectively. 

In brief, the Commission has taken at face 
value every claim made and every accusation 
leveled by the most extreme of the civil 
rights activists of every hue and stripe. And 
it has wrapped up into one package every 
giveaway scheme that the farthest out social 
thinkers in Washington and elsewhere have 
been able to dream up. It calls for the total 
welfare state—now. 

Worst of all, it leaves the impression that 
this can and must be done before summer, 
which of course is ridiculous. It adds the ele- 
ment of blackmail by raising the specter of a 
massive Black racist rebellion if the Whites 
don’t knuckle down and fork over. 

It is totally materialistic and paternalistic. 
It makes little or no mention of moral values 
and none of spiritual values. Nowhere does it 
suggest that the beneficiaries of the programs 
it proposes do anything to earn their share 
of the public largess. 

The Commission seems to be preparing the 
country for an inevitable and probably pro- 
longed period of violence in the streets, 
which is itself criminal in nature and certain 
to lead to more crime. 

Yet it literally and figuratively would dis- 
arm law enforcement by blaming the “atti- 
tude” of police officers for much of what has 
gone before and recommending that they not 
be allowed to use maximum force to appre- 
hend the criminals and put down the vio- 
lence and insurrection it sees ahead. 

The report does say at the outset that vio- 
lence does not remake a society, that disrup- 
tion and disorder nourish repression, not 
justice, and that the community cannot and 
will not tolerate coercion and mob rule. Yet, 
throughout the report, there is the inference 
from past events that only these tactics have 
produced results for the Negro. 

It portrays the Negro as the hapless victim 
of his environment and the White man as the 
creator and perpetuator of that environment, 
Of such generalities are riots born. The report 
makes it official. 

The Commission made some fundamental 
mistakes. Perhaps the most serious is its 
indictment, trial and conviction of the whole 
of White America of racial bias, to which it 
attributes the whole of the race problem. 
This is arrant nonsense. Black racial bias 
is a fact. 

The second most serious is its failure to 
urge more Negroes to take advantage of 
the many opportunities they already have, 
and to point out that many of them have 
done so. Exceptional Negroes in large num- 
bers have followed the example of ethnic 
minorities before them. 

The Irish, the Poles and any number of 
natives of several Middle Eastern countries— 
to say nothing of the Jews who fied East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union during this 
century and especially during the last gen- 
eration—and have broken out of poverty and 
the slums they miscall “ghettos.” Negroes 
have. More can, 

Still another mistake was to call for 
greater force to bring about integration as 
the solution to education and housing prob- 
lems, rather than better schools and better 
housing for all. Here, as in other instances, 
the report merely calls for more action of 
the kind that has already failed. 

Buried in pages of matter which is bound 
to become an endless source of Black racist 
propaganda, are a few potentially good ideas 
for encouraging those who are willing and 
able to make a better life for themselves, 
for creating and stimulating interest in 
better educational opportunity, for train- 
ing and, maybe, motivating, the unemployed 
and the indolent for productive employment. 
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But it is going to be difficult for Congress 
and the state legislatures, the city councils 
and the public and private community action 
groups to dig them out and develop them to 
the point of practical implementation. The 
report has finished the ugly job of arraying 
race against race, class against class and the 
havenots against the haves. 

The “long, hot summer” of 1968 may be 
longer and hotter than it might have been, 
From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Mar. 16, 1968] 

Kerner Group Makes ILLOGICAL REPORT 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WaASHINGTON.—The typical city rioter is 
better educated than most of his neighbors. 
He is proud of his race which is Negro. 
His most intense grievance is the presence 
of the police. He is a hater of Whites, and 
of his well-to-do black neighbors. He is a 
separatist, a believer in black power, a non- 
believer in one society. 

These are extracts taken from the Sum- 
mary of the Report of the Kerner Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, They do not coincide 
at all with the most strongly-worded and 
most widely-quoted findings of the commis- 
sion. They are part of the report, an im- 
portant part, and they are at odds with the 
now-familiar language which finds that 
“White racism is essentially responsible” for 
the riots, and that “the primary goal must 
be a single society.” 

The report itself is voluminous and the 

is a catch-all of selective indict- 
ment, over-simplification and stupendous 
social . The make-up of the com- 
mission was such that it was predestined to 
bring forth a preconceived document. It is a 
document that reflects the historical idealism 
of such institutions as the League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations, in short, one 
worldism. It rejects by omission all the ex- 
perience that is contrary to these utopian 
concepts. 

The report assumes that No Man Is an 
Island, whereas science and common knowl- 
edge tells us that Every Man is an Island, 
and a very mysterious one. The summary 
comes down hard for a social monolith, 
whereas the way of life is that of irrepressible 
nationalism, parochial, individualism and 
jealousy-guarded customs, faiths, ambitions 
and preferences of association. 

This is a report by an appointive group 
which has no responsibility for carrying out 
its recommendations. Thus it is bound to 
differ, and it does, from findings on the same 
subject by elective and professional inves- 
tigators. 

For example, the Kerner Commission's 
account of the Newark riot says the “rock- 
throwing ... was the work of youngsters,” 
that “the only shot fired” in the beginning 
was by a nervous young guardsman at an 
imaginary sniper and that “nevertheless” 
there were soon two columns of guardsmen 
and state troopers firing at a housing project 
where “they believed were snipers.” Newark’s 
Mayor Addonizio gave a different version. He 
told the commission last August that “police 
restraint, which had been the policy, was no 
longer an option.“ And he added: 

“The first reality to face . . is that riot- 
ing has acquired a kind of legitimacy . . . is 
a turn in American life that must be re- 
buffed and rebuffed sharply.” 

The commission finds the Cambridge 
(Md.) riot triggered by White people, but the 
Cambridge police chief was on the spot and 
saw it just the other way. The Kerner Com- 
mission finds no “organized plan” in the 1967 
disturbances, but the McClellan Committee 
finds a lot of planning. The Kerner Commis- 
sion calls for massive increase in all the 
anti-poverty programs, but Congress has not 
found these programs to be either penurious 
or very productive. 

Much that the Kerner Report sets forth is 
beyond dispute, but is also sadly stale. It is 
no revelation for the country to be told that 
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its Negro population is deficient in educa- 
tion, employment and income. But the con- 
clusions drawn, the philosophy evolved and 
the remedies set forth are unacceptable in 
logic, and therefore ineffectual. 

The White majority has already done so 
much to alleviate the Negro misfortunes that 
it cannot be expected to receive the chastise- 
ment of this report with equanimity. It’s 
hard to believe that 11 intelligent persons 
would recommend that America change itself 
to accommodate the Negro minority. 

It’s the Negro, of course, who must change 
if he’s to live happily in the American 
environment, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 18, 1968] 
RIOT DIGGERS MISSED SOME Roors 


The Kerner report on the riots last sum- 
mer is likely to engage the attention of a 
generation of politicians and moralists as the 
central document of the period, accounting 
for our revolutionary summers and laying 
the blame for them squarely on the culprit— 
our old friend, honkey. Floyd McKissick, the 
director of CORE, was made a happy man, 
perhaps for the first time in his tortured 
life. We're on our way to reaching the mo- 
ment of truth,” he said exultantly. It's the 
first time whites have said, We're racists.’ ” 

And then, the typical American response: 
Buy your way out. Two million new jobs, six 
million new housing units, vast educational 
programs, welfare, anti-poverty, you name it. 

Now there is a very good case for trying 
very hard to improve the lot of the Negro in 
America. But it has nothing to do with sum- 
mer rioting. A few years ago, our moralists 
used to tell us that the way to curb com- 
munism abroad was to increase welfare at 
home, a most tortuous non-sequitur, it be- 
ing supremely immaterial to the Communists 
how much welfare we enjoy in America. 

Rioting in the ghetto is merely the slum 
variant of what Martin Luther King, Ben- 
jamin Spock, and William Sloane Coffin are 
busily engaged in doing, to the applause of 
a significant sector of the intellectual com- 
munity. The riot in Detroit was merely a 
proletarian version of well-fed, well-housed 
white students preventing McNamara from 
speaking at Harvard, or a police car from 
leaving the premises of the University of 
California. 

One would have thought the old stomach- 
argument about how to prevent riots would 
have died for intellectual undernourishment 
after the riots in New Haven and Detroit, 
model cities from the positivist point of view 
which guided the thinking of the Kerner 
commission. 

What caused the riots isn't segregation or 
poverty or frustration. What caused them is 
a psychological disorder which is tearing at 
the ethos of our society as a result of bore- 
dom, self-hatred, and the arrogant conten- 
tion that all our shortcomings are the results 
of other people's aggressions upon us. 

The Kerner commission is committing the 
same mistake that the Freedom Now-ers 
committed beginning a decade or so ago. All 
those civil rights bills, all those Supreme 
Court rulings, all the heaving about for 
forced integration: very good arguments can 
be made to defend that activity. But once 
again, they are not justified as bringing 
Freedom Now, and the high expectations cul- 
tivated by the dreamy rhetoric of Martin 
Luther King standing at the Lincoln Memo- 
rial in 1963 bred only frustration and re- 
sentment, not composure and faith. 

We need St. Paul, counselling patience and 
forbearance, and reminding us that true 
justice is reserved for another world; not the 
gnostic utopianism of those who tell us how 
Congress can vote in paradise. 

The commission, so far as one is able to 
judge, has added nothing at all to one’s 
knowledge of the imperfections of our society 
that is unavailable to, say, the reader of 
Claude Brown's “Man-Child in the Promised 
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Land.” But by its emphasis on the material 
elements of the problem, it fails totally to 
account for a malaise which is mistakenly 
thought of as a Negro problem, 

Last week, Negro sociologist Harry Edwards 
said: “I’m for splitting up in twos and 
threes, killing the mayor, getting the utilities 
and poisoning the goddamed water.” And 
last week Robert Bly, the poet, on receiving 
the National Book Award, said: “... It turns 
out (America) can put down a revolution as 
well as the Russians in Budapest, we can de- 
stroy a town as well as the Germans at 
Lidice, all with our famous unconcern .. . 
In an age of gross and savage crimes by legal 
governments, the institutions will have to 
learn responsibility, learn to take their part 
in preserving the nation and take their risk 
by committing acts of disobedience.” 

The problem is bi-racial, and nothing said 
by the Kerner commission is relevant to its 
solution. 


Evacuation Day Essay Contest, 1968 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Dor- 
chester Heights, of historic fame during 
the Revolutionary War, is located in the 
South Boston section of my congressional 
district. For it was Dorchester Heights 
that General Washington and the Con- 
tinental Forces fortified, forcing the 
British to evacuate Boston 192 years ago 
March 17. 

Each year, this historic event is cele- 
brated by appropriate exercises covering 
several days, with a large parade viewed 
by tens of thousands of persons. The 
South Boston Citizens Association plays 
an important part each year in the Evac- 
uation Day exercises. 

One of the interesting and stimulating 
events sponsored by the Evacuation Day 
Observation Committee of the South 
Boston Citizens Association, in coopera- 
tion this year with the Honorable Kevin 
H. White, mayor of Boston, is an essay 
contest, the judge of which was Sister 
M. Fides, C.S.J., of the students of pub- 
lic and private schools of the district. 

In my remarks, I include the winning 
essays, and those receiving honorable 
mention, in the senior division, grades 10, 
11, and 12; and in the junior division, 
grades 7, 8, and 9. In the senior division 
the first place was awarded to Maureen 
E. McDonough, of the St. Augustine High 
School; second place to Joyce Crowley, 
of the Gate of Heaven High School; and 
third place to Leo Paulsen, of the South 
Boston High School; with honorable 
mention awarded to Jacqueline Ford, of 
the Gate of Heaven School; to Edna 
Golabek, of the Monsignor Ryan Memo- 
rial High School; Nancy Kelly, of the 
Monsignor Ryan Memorial High School; 
Pamela Logan, of the Gate of Heaven 
High School; and Monica Rejt, of the 
Monsignor Ryan Memorial High School, 
the essays of which students I herewith 
include in my remarks: 

Tue Day I Was PROUDEST To BE AN AMERICAN 
(First place) 
(By Maureen E. McDonough, St. Augustine 
High School) 

The day I was proudest to be an American 
was Sunday, May 7, 1967. It was raining, 
but inside I was glowing with patriotism. 
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It all began the Friday before. Four girls 
and myself were chosen as delegates for a 
convention held in Maryland. The conven- 
tion ended early Sunday afternoon so we 
decided to stay in Washington for the night. 
All of us were from Massachusetts, and we 
all greatly admired John F. Kennedy, so the 
first thing on the agenda was a visit to the 
National Cemetery and especially the tomb 
of our late President. 

As we stood around his grave we relived 
his life—his boyhood—his senatorship—his 
inauguration—the Cuban Crisis—the rock- 
ing chair—and his untimely death. As the 
rain poured so did our tears. 

We slowly walked around his grave and 
read his many famous sayings. “Ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country.” Suddenly I was 
filled with the wonder of it; I was proud 
as never before in my life—proud to be an 
American. 

The last thing we saw as we pulled out 
of Washington on Monday morning was “Old 
Glory” flying in the breeze. I began to cry; 
inside I was singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Tue Day I Was Provuprst To BE an 
AMERICAN 


(Second place) 
(By Joyce Crowley, Gate of Heaven High) 


When I hear our national anthem or pledge 
my allegiance to America I am filled with 
a sense of pride and elation, grateful I am 
a part of this great country. 

On July 15, 1966, I felt exceptionally proud 
to be an American. It was Bastille Day being 
celebrated in Norfolk, Virginia, at the United 
States Naval Amphibious Base. The French 
officers were celebrating what was to be their 
last celebration in this country. Midst all 
the gaiety and color there was sadness and 
a certain tension in the air. 

These French and American officers were 
friends, many long standing, and now there 
was a restraint between them. President 
Charles De Gaulle was in the act of breaking 
with NATO. These people were forbidden to 
talk or voice an opinion on political affairs. 

These proud people were covering their 
sadness this glorious holiday commemorat- 
ing the day France won her freedoms. Now 
these freedoms were being infringed upon, 
one by one smothered by wrong politics, 

The disappointments and hurt of these 
people made me sad but very proud to be 
an American where freedom belongs to 
everyone, 


Tue Day I Was Proupvest To BE an 
AMERICAN 


(Third place) 
(By Leo Paulsen, South Boston High School) 

Most people regard a funeral procession as 
a sad affair. I am no exception. 

As I reviewed the funeral procession given 
for John F. Kennedy I felt the grief which 
was evident in the faces of his compatriots. 
I then began thinking about these people. 
Certainly they did not all agree with the poli- 
cies and philosophies of their deceased ad- 
ministrator. Indeed there were those who 
were strongly opposed in his principles. I 
asked myself, “Why had these people turned 
out on this solemn occasion?” Their grief 
appeared to be sincere. Why had not their 
diverse attitudes prevented them from ta! 
the trouble to pay their last respects to their 
president? Then it hit me. A feeling that 
permeated my entire system causing a certain 
refined joy. This feeling was pride. I was 
proud to see that these people had disre- 
garded their political feelings to pay tribute 
to a fellow American. A man who had not 
worked in their favor but diligently for what 
he believed was best for his country. Because 
of this I felt a common unity with these 
people. I felt secure knowing that no matter 
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what trials the future may deal us, this unity 
and loyalty will give us the strength to over- 
come our troubles. 

In truth, this was the day I was most proud 
to be an American. 


TRE Day I Was Proupest To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 
(By Jacqueline Ford, Gate of Heaven School) 


It was a day of tenseness, wondering, 
imagining, and questions, filled with high 
hopes, mass confusion, and worrying, but a 
day to be crowned with success. The day when 
astronaut John Glenn orbited the earth was 
the day I was proudest to be an American, 
Although only in grammar school at the time, 
I can remember it as if it were yesterday. 
I can recall being so excited in the beginning, 
and gradually filled with a spirit of 
patriotism. 

Many many people were proud on that day 
to see John Glenn orbit the earth. Not only 
were they proud to see their country a suc- 
cess, but they were proud to see one of their 
own countrymen perform such a duty for 
his country. John Glenn stepped into that 
capsule not knowing what his destiny would 
be, but he was willing and ready to find out 
for the United States, the country he loved. 

The era of the 1960’s will certainly go down 
in history as one to be remembered. It is the 
era that gave birth to the Space Age. The 
flight of John Glenn opened the doors to 
many more successful flights in the follow- 
ing years. His orbit ignited the spark of 
patriotism in many people, and produced the 
faith and interest needed for the leaders of 
our country to continue their magnificent 
work. Most of all it set off the explosion of 
patriotism and love of their country of the 
American people. 


Tue Day I Was PROUDEST To BE aN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 


(By Edna Golabek, Monsignor Ryan 
Memorial High) 


What is an American? A person, of course, 
you say, but more than that. A person who 
can walk with his family to church on Sun- 
day. A person who can send his children to 
@ parochial school. A person who can say 
what he wants, to whom he wants, and when 
he wants. In other words, an American is a 
person wo can exercise all his God-given 
rights because he lives in a free country. 

Being of European birth, I can more fully 
appreciate and recognize this freedom. Be- 
cause at one time I had to secretly attend 
religion classes and be careful of my actions 
and undertakings, I am able to more fully 
accept and practice this precious freedom. 

With the years, however, as most Ameri- 
cans do, I began to take this situation for 
granted. Being daily exposed to this wonder- 
ful freedom merely whittled it down to a 
routine and meaningless nothing. 

It wasn’t till last summer that my eyes 
were opened up once again, and I saw every- 
thing as if for the first time. 

My family and I had the marvelous op- 
portunity of revisiting our native homeland. 
After a six-week stay in this Communist- 
controlled country, I once more realized 
what privileges I had. My counterparts there 
cannot attend a parochial school, as I do. 
They don’t even have any parochial schools 
there. Every word that is spoken has to be 
done so with utmost care. Our news isn’t 
screened, sifted, and twisted as theirs. Even 
to go to church on Sunday is becoming 
more and more risky. How sad that condi- 
tions are this way. But at least they served 
the purpose of making me aware; aware that 
what I have here now can never again be 
taken for granted, much less ignored. 

The day I was proudest to be an American 
is when I set foot on American soil, and 
could proudly, and with justification pro- 
nounce, “This is my home, the land of the 
free!” 
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Tue Day I Was PROUDEST To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 
(By Nancy Kelly, Monsignor Ryan 
Memorial High) 

It was a brisk October Sunday. A huge 
crowd filled Wakefield Common, yelling, 
cheering, and singing. Thousands of flags, 
large and small, snapped in the cold windy 
air. 

That’s how it was the day of the rally or- 
ganized by Paul Christopher, an eighteen- 
year-old high school senior, The purpose of 
the rally was to show our boys in Vietnam 
that they had our support and prayers. The 
minute we entered the town of Wakefield, 
we could sense the great spirit of patriotism 
in the crowd. Even tough-looking motor- 
cyclists in black leather jackets carried huge 
American flags. 

Thirty-five thousand people awaited pa- 
tiently for the guest speaker to arrive. They 
moved in to get closer to the podium. Nobody 
wanted to miss the speeches of the guest 
speaker, a list which included Governor 
Volpe and Paul Christopher. 

We had listened to the words of the speak- 
ers, and observed the reaction of the sup- 
porters, Their behavior was not put on, but 
showed a deep and genuine sense of pa- 
triotism. 

It was seeking the loyalty of these fellow 
Americans that made me proud to be called 
an American. 


Tue Day I Was Proupest To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 


(By Pamela Logan, Gate of Heaven High 
School) 

It started out to be another routine sev- 
enteenth day of March parade. As usual it 
was a cold, windy, miserable day, and as 
usual just about everyone in South Boston 
appeared on the streets forming a motley 
mob. To some there it was mainly a test 
of endurance of will over weather, but others 
were really enthusiastic about the whole 
ritual. Yes, this year promised to be an exact 
copy of last year’s event, but somehow for 
me it wasn’t. For somewhere in the midst 
of the blaring trumpets and twirling batons 
marched 1967's addition to the celebration 
South Boston’s war veterans of Vietnam. Not 
at all bitter for all the bitterness they must 
have witnessed, these men smiled and waved 
to the thunderous applause of the onlookers 
although some would carry permanent phys- 
ical scars which would last a life time. It was 
then that it suddenly came over me what it 
meant to be an American, a genuine Ameri- 
can, and not just someone who’s all for the 
country when things are going fine and in 
the face of a crisis cowers off; but someone 
who knows what this democracy of ours is 
all about and thinks it’s worth defending. 

The war heroes had passed on down the 
street, but the message that they’d carried 
was imbedded deeply in my mind. I was ob- 
livous to the rest of the parade, lost in my 
own thoughts, like someone who's just come 
to realize a blessing that they have been 
gifted with all their life, and, looking back 
now, I know it was on that day that I was 
proudest to be an American. 


Tue Day I Was Provupest To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 
(By Monica Reit, Monsignor Ryan Memorial 
High) 


Accompanied by my mother, I proceeded 
to the United States Post Office and Court- 
house in downtown Boston to become an 
official member of the citizens of this coun- 
try. As we approached the courtroom that 
was assigned to me, I noticed other people 
from all over the world also waiting to be 
naturalized. They could never have been as 
nervous as I was then. 

After being admitted into the courthouse, 
we waited approximately four hours for the 
judge, who was tied up in another case. We 
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stood as he approached his bench, which was 
high on a platform overlooking the entire 
crowd. Having experienced a courtroom’s 
procedures only on television and screen, it 
was quite fascinating. All rising, we took the 
final oath in which we swore to uphold 
America's truths, and also to aid our country 
in time of need. 

Following the oath and exit of the judge, 
we were handed little pin-on flags to com- 
memorate the occasion. Not only did I re- 
ceive a flag, but a few days later I received 
letters of congratulations from several well- 
known officials, 

The day of my naturalization was one of 
the most memorable days of my life. It was 
then that I realized how proud I was to be 
@ part of this great country. 


Mr. Speaker, in the junior division, 
consisting of grades 7, 8, and 9, first place 
was awarded to Mary Catherine Fiske, 
of the St. Brigid School; second place 
to Dale Hilliard, of the Patrick F. Gavin 
School; third place to Patricia Jordan, 
of the Monsignor Ryan Memorial High 
School; and honorable mention to Mary 
Dorocke, of the Gate of Heaven School; 
Robert England, of the St. Brigid School; 
Joanne LaMontagne, of the Gate of 
Heaven School; Richard Oliver, of the 
Gate of Heaven School; and Charlene 
Vidito, of the Patrick F. Gavin School, 
which essays I also include in the Ex- 
tionsions of Remarks, as follows: 

WRT I Am Provup To BE AN AMERICAN 
(First place) 
(By Mary Catherine Fiske, St. Brigid School) 


founded because of a strong, human desire 
to be free. Since the beginning of time peo- 
ple have wanted and fought for freedom 
and peace. Through the ages America has 
been just this—a haven of freedom and 
peace for all who sought it. 

Secondly, as America built up from small 
settlements to huge, expanding cities, she 
voiced and defended her strong beliefs be- 
fore the more powerful countries of the 
world. Her brave people defended the free- 
dom of others, as well as their own. Since 
colonial days she has grown and matured 
with her people to be one of the strongest 
and most progressive nations in the world. 

Finally, I am proud to be an American 
because I loye my country. I love her be- 
cause I was born here, because of her tower- 
ing mountains, her rushing waters, her 
persevering peace, and her steadfast free- 
dom, All these things give me a hopeful and 
secure feeling to know that even in the face 
of wars, hate, turmoil, and bloodshed, my 
country still defends her age-old beliefs of 
freedom, peace, and equal rights for all. 


Way I Am Proun To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Second place) 
(By Dale Hilliard, Patrick F. Gavin School) 


Some of the reasons I am proud to be an 
American are as follows: First of all: Our 
freedoms of speech, religion, and press are 
only obtainable in our country. 

Second: We are a proud nation, and I am 
happy that one day I will be able to be a good 
citizen and help to continue in making our 
country the proudest in the world. 

Third: Our country’s heart is so large it 
cannot be measured. By this I mean if it were 
not for the help that our country extends in 
foreign aid, a great part of this world’s peo- 
ple would starve or die from lack of bare 
necessities. 

Fourth: One more important reason I am 
so proud of our country is that our country 
is not a “bully” and will not stand by and 
let other countries be “bullied.” Many proud 
Americans gave their lives, and they will 
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continue to do so, voluntarily, in order that 
other countries may have their freedom. 

These are some of the reasons that I am 
proud to be an American, and there are 
many more. I only wish other people in this 
world could have the same opportunities 
that we as Americans have. 


War I Am Proup To Be an AMERICAN 


(Third place) 
(By Patricia Jordan, Monsignor 
Ryan Memorial High) 

Americans are composites of many things, 
many religions, many cultures, and many 
races all simmering in one big melting pot. 
They are people who care about their fellow 
man, as witnessed by the amount of foreign 
aid they have given. The average American 
is patriotic. He is always ready to serve his 
country in an emergency. These and many 
other traits make up an American. 

I am proud to be an American for many 
reasons, I am proud of our high standard of 
living and our ability to get a good educa- 
tion. Anyone, if it is his desire, may receive 
a college education, 

Our country has done much in the way of 
progress in space, medicine, science, and in 
fact is a leader in many fields. 

When I hear of the great work of our 
young men and women m organizations such 
as the Peace Corps and Vista Iam filled with 
pride. 

However, the main reason that I am proud 
to be an American is that all these wonders 
have been accomplished by Americans of 
many colors, races, and creeds working to- 
gether. This proves to me that mutual re- 
spec: and trust can work miracles. 


WIT I Am Proup To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 
(By Mary Dorocke, Gate of Heaven School) 


To be an American is to be a proud person 
because you are not just existing, you are 
living as a human person with dignity for 
others. You have the four basic freedoms, 
which are freedom of speech, religion, the 
press, and freedom from want. Being an 
American means to be safe at all times. 

I am proud for what my country stands 
for. I am also proud because my country is 
the most progressive country in the 
world. Besides being grateful for my 
country, as an American I can participate 
and be involved in its affairs. Having free- 
doms, rights, and laws brings responsibility 
to use them well. 

Being an American means to get involved. 
I am proud to be an American because I can 
help and respect others who are not as 
fortunate as I am. 

Now at the present time I can still stand 
proud of being an American. In many more 
years to come I will still hold the exact idea 
and reaction toward being an American of 
the United States of America. 


WRT I Am Proun To BE aN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 

(By Robert England, St. Brigid School) 

Why am I proud to be an American? 
Because being an American to me means 
being a South Bostonian. What boy wouldn't 
expand his chest for this honor! I am living 
in the same environment as Paul Revere and 
his dashing friends. I have the slightly “‘co- 
lonial tea flavored” ocean for a swimming 
pool. For a playground I have Dorchester 
Heights, where George Washingtcn and his 
band of artillerymen sent the lobsterbacks 


-home to “Sweet George.” 


To get my education, I have easy access 
to Boston College, University, and 
scores of prep schools. Many cultural and 
educational institutions are in near reach. 
The Museum of Science also adds to the 
already colorful scene. 

For physical fitness, Boston, the home of 
the Red Sox, has fabulous sports opportu- 
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nities, including the ever-exciting South 
Boston Terriers, the hockey team of the 
century. 

Southie is the home of Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, a man whose courage has “built 
churches and schools around the world.” 
Southie provides for my religious training 
too. 
Yes, I’m proud to be an American because 
being an American means to me being a 
South Bostonian! 


Way I Am Proup To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 


(By Joanne LaMontagne, Gate of Heaven 
School) 

To me the word American is more than 
just a name. It is a title that should be 
cherished and lived up to. I am proud to 
carry this title because it took hard, honest 
work to give me the great privilege of doing 
so, To be an American means to have free- 
dom. America opens her arms to the poor 
unfortunate people who do not have such 
freedoms. This makes me very proud to be 
part of this great, generous country. America 
offers opportunity, and I, as an American, 
should take advantage of this privilege. 

I am extremely proud of my American 
heritage. Our forefathers came to this land 
to obtain the rights and freedoms they were 
deprived of in their old country. Now, after 
many years of hard „ we Americans 
have the privilege of being granted the free- 
doms our forefathers fought for. 

I am especially proud of the fact that my 
country is not only fighting for her own 
rights, but she also is sacrificing young men 
and women to fight for the rights of those 
smaller countries who are not capable of 
doing it themselves. 

America is the “Land of Opportunity,” and 
I am very proud to be part of such a great 
land. 


Way I Am Proup To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 


(By Richard Oliveri, Gate of Heaven 
School) 

I am proud to be an American because 
I love my country, and when one has 
ardent love for something he takes pride 
in being a part of it. Yes, I consider America 
a part of me, and me a part of America, 

In a way, I look down on other countries, 
not in scorn, but in sympathy. I feel sorry 
for the people of those nations, and we 
are the ones who are to salvage them. 

I am proud because my country has 
power, not necessarily political power, but 
majestic power, the kind of power which 
gives America and its people patriotism, 
and the ambition to go forward. 

I am proud because my country is a sym- 
bol of liberty, and everything a man can 
hope for. 

I take pride in living in the land of 
America, where, in a way, it can be regarded 
as a paradise. It is a paradise where free- 
dom is plentiful, a paradise where progress 
is fruitful and essential, and a paradise 
which is easy to love, and where justice is 
for all. 

‘These are all the reasons for which I, an 
American ...am proud to be one. 


Wry I Am Proun To BE AN AMERICAN 
(Honorable mention) 


(By Charlene Vidito, Patrick F. Gavin 
School) 

There are many reasons why Americans 
are proud to live in this great country. Some 
of my reasons are similar to those of the 
majority of people. Deep down inside only 
I know how proud I am, because I think it's 
hard to express my deep, loyal feelings on 


Well, first there’s our fair democratic gov- 
ernment; by the people and for the people. 
Every American should be proud of our great 
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Constitution’s “Bill of Rights,” which gives 
us, among many others, the four most im- 
portant rights: freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
of press. 

Out of those four rights, the one I love 
most is freedom of religion. Just think of 
the millions of people affected by this right. 
I love my religion, and I feel the world would 
be a better place to live in if everyone lived 
up to their faith just a little bit more, and 
we Americans have the right to practice this. 

I suppose when I grow older and become 
a citizen, when I turn twenty-one, I'll ap- 
preciate our other wonderful rights, such 
as the right to vote, to run for office, and 
many more. But for now I'll try to be a good 
citizen and American and practice those 
rights I’m allowed at my age. 


Dallas, Tex., Police Department 
HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. Den- 
nis Hoover, a talented writer for the 
Dallas Morning News, presented in the 
March 17 editions of that newspaper a 
most thoughtful and well done article 
detailing the full integration which has 
been effected in an orderly and efficient 
manner by the police department of the 
city of Dallas. It is an accomplishment 
of which the city is rightly proud, and I 
regard it as a clear indication that 
Texans are committed to social progress 
and correctly feel that our Nation never 
has been closer to being a unified, just, 
and abundant society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DALLAS MANPOWER HUNT: OFFICERS ALL 

“BLUE” NEGRO POLICEMEN FIND 


(By Dennis Hoover) 


Negroes are especially elusive in a major 
manhunt being waged by the Dallas Police 
Department. 

The men are wanted as applicants for jobs 
as police officers. 

Soaring crime and thickening traffic are 
spurring efforts to recruit 128 more police- 
men to bring the force up to authorized 
strength. Qualified men of all races are 
being sought for the vacancies. But Negroes, 
who make up 19 per cent of Dallas“ popula- 
tion, now account for only 7 per cent of 
applicants, says Capt. D. A. Byrd, head of 
the police personnel bureau. 

A career in police work would seem to 
offer many Negroes a welcome opportunity, 
and certainly Dallas would gain in im- 
proved law enforcement and race relations 
from having more non-white officers, say 
police leaders. 

But thus far it has proved difficult to 
match this personal opportunity and public 
benefit. 

The department has been hiring and 
trying to hire Negro policemen since 1947. 
It now has only 15 officers of this minority 
group: 10 patrolmen, 3 detectives and 2 
sergeants. They constitute about 1 per cent 
of the 1,452-member force. 

The Negro officers as a group have proved 
to be as capable as white officers. Some 
are outstanding. 

“Our Negro officers are a valuable asset 
to the department,” said Police Chief 
Charles Batchelor. “They have done a real 
fine job.” A bureau head discussing the two 
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Negro officers who work under him said: 
“I'd like to have half a dozen more like 
them this afternoon.” 

Integration of the police force was grad- 
ual, but it now is complete. The first Negro 
officers, beginning 21 years ago, walked 
beats in Negro neighborhoods of North and 
South Dallas, changing into their uniforms 
at a public housing project on N. Washing- 
ton St. About 1955 the downtown police 
locker room was integrated. In 1961 Negro 
officers began appearing in squad cars. 
About four years ago Negroes became part 
of regular platoons and patrol squads be- 
came racially mixed. 

Today Negro detectives work all over the 
city. Negro officers in squad cars patrol dis- 
tricts of all racial compositions, often with 
white partners. In one instance a Negro radio 
patrolman is supervising the field training 
of his white rookie partner. A Negro sergeant 
has charge of several white patrolmen in an 
East Dallas district. One Negro patrolman 
regularly directs traffic at major downtown 
intersections. 

The Negro officers often deal with white 
people in making arrests, issuing traffic tick- 
ets, investigating accidents and looking into 
complaints of all kinds. 

How well has the white public accepted 
Negro policemen? Almost perfectly, it ap- 
pears from questioning police officials and 
the Negro officers themselves. 

“These officers are knowledgeable and 
astute at getting along with the public,” said 
Capt. Byrd. 

“They have received a lot of compliments,” 
noted Chief Batchelor. 

Letters commending the Negro policemen 
make a thick file. A look at the praises heaped 
on 25-year-old Patrolman Albert Haskins, 
who joined the force four years ago, pretty 
well tells the story. 

A Richardson woman involved in an acci- 
dent lauded Haskins for investigating the 
affair “in the most professional and efficient 
manner.” She said the officer was “very cour- 
teous and helpful while performing his 
duties.” 

Another letter about Haskins came to 
Chief Batchelor from a businessman, It said: 

“Many times in the back of my mind I 
have thought that if a Negro ever tried to 
give me a ticket for anything, hell would 
break loose there and then. Well, after today 
I guess I am a poor liar. 

“I was stopped for going straight ahead 
instead of ‘left lane must turn left’ and 
given a ticket by the most weil trained, well 
behaved man I have ever met. And he was 
right, too, darn it! 

“In the past 16 years this is ticket No. 2 
for me, and if I get one tomorrow I hope 
it is from a man as nice about it as this 
(officer) was, regardless of color.” 

Some white people “blink twice” when a 
Negro answers their call for police service. 
But the Negro officers, one by one, told the 
writer they have never, or rarely, encountered 
racial resentment as they performed their 
duties. 

“I have run into some drunks who objected 
to being arrested by a Negro,” one officer 
related. 

In another instance, a white woman tele- 
phoned police headquarters to allege that 
her boyfriend of several years had “stolen” 
her car. The Negro officer who answered the 
call concluded after questioning the woman 
that she had in fact given her boy friend 
permission to drive her car. 

The woman wasn’t satisfied. She asked the 
officer to call for a white policeman. About 
then a white officer in another squad car hap- 
pened by, and he talked with the woman. 
“He told her the same thing I did, that there 
was no cause for police action,” the Negro 
officer related. 

A Negro patrolman who has had extensive 
contacts with the white public seemed to 
reflect the feeling of the other officers who 
were interviewed: “Dallas people are ready 
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to have all the Negro policemen that can 
be hired,” he said. 

Another Negro officer commented: “I’d say 
there is actually no such thing as a white 
officer or a black officer. They're all blue (a 
reference to blue police uniforms) .”’ 

How do the Negro officers get along with 
their fellow officers who are white? 

“Superbly,” said one Negro patrolman. 
“There are never any conflicts.” 

“There’s close harmony between Negro and 
white officers,” reported another. 

Many of the officers said, however, that 
the force still has a few racial diehards.“ 

“You're always going to have a few peo- 
ple who wouldn’t accept a Negro anything,” 
one patrolman commented, 

A Negro veteran in the department appar- 
ently summed the matter: “We weren't ac- 
cepted at first,” he said. “But we are now and 
we have been for years. In the beginning 
some of the officers wouldn’t even speak 
to us. We brought about the change our- 
selves by doing our work in an efficient man- 
ner and winning their respect. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of the officers now 
completely accept Negroes on the force. I 
just don't pay any attention to the few 
who can't adjust to the new era. Generally 
speaking (the racial climate) is very pleas- 
ant.” 
Signs of racial congeniality within the de- 
partment are abundant. Officers who work 
together often drink coffee and eat lunch 
together in restaurants. A Negro sergeant 
said he has visited fellow officers in their 
homes “and they have visited me,” 

Laurice Baker, a Negro patrolman, was 
elected vice-president of his rookie class 
at the Dallas Police Academy in 1964. 

Frequently Negro and white officers face 
danger together. Once, Patrolman Josias Pre- 
low and his partner took a biracial step 
into a dark living room to arrest a man 
for beating up his wife. The suspect was bel- 
ligerent. While both policemen fought him on 
the floor he seized a flashlight and struck 
Prelow on the forehead with it. “See that 
scar?” said Prelow. “It took five stitches.” 

Where it takes courage, the Negro offi- 
cers have shown they have it. Haskins once 
exchanged shots with a brawler, Det. Jesse 
R. Dawson had occasion to shoot the pistol 
out of a man’s hand. Det. Benjamin J. 
Thomas, after a gun battle, captured a man 
who had just shot another man in a beer 
joint. Baker swapped lead with a car thief. 

Baker also tackled and disarmed a ban- 
dit who was in the act of robbing a 7-11 
store. “To keep him from hurting the store 
manager I had to attack him,” the officer 
related. “We wrestled. I was able to knock 
his gun away, get him down and get the 
cuffs on him.” 

Late one Saturday night last spring Pa- 
trolman Roosevelt Ford was shot through 
the chest while investigating a disturbance 
call at a South Dallas tavern. He was off 
work 10 weeks. He almost died. 

But the success of Negro police officers 
at their jobs, their acceptance by the com- 
munity and the department itself, haven't 
given the police force much of a biracial 
complexion to date. Serious obstacles plague 
the continuing attempt to give Dallas a 
more racially balanced police establishment. 

A major deterrent to recruiting Negro 
Officers is the negative feeling that this race 
generally has toward the police. A police 
official described the situation this way: 

“Many young Negroes believe they'd be 
looked down upon in their own community 
if they joined the city authority group. 
They're still thinking about days past when 
there were no Negro officers and many felt, 
sometimes with justification, that Negroes as 
a race were discriminated against in police 
methods—picked up on a slight pretext, and 
mishandled sometimes at the police station. 
The feeling persists that a Negro who joins 
the police department is a ‘snitch’ to his 
race.” 
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Many of the Negro police officers who were 
interviewed stressed the same point in dif- 
ferent ways, Following are some of their 


comments: 

“One of the biggest (recruiting) problems 
now is worry (by prospective applicants) 
that their social standing would change, that 
they would be an outcast or looked upon 
with suspicion in their own community.” 

“Negroes as a general rule have a complex 
about policemen, probably a carry-over from 
years ago. Policeman is just kind of a dirty 
word. They feel the police are on one side 
and they’re on the other. Some of the young- 
sters would feel disloyal to their race if they 
joined the police force.” 

“Some still feel hostile because of past 
maltreatment of Negroes in general by the 
police.” 

“I think Negroes resent authority a bit 
more than other races. In a lot of cases 
it’s been used wrongly against them.” 

“In the old days a Negro wasn’t treated 
the way he should have been, and this mis- 
trust and enmity of policemen is still deep 
down inside. He feels if he became a police- 
man he'd lose face and friends in the com- 
munity.” 

Some of the officers said the Negro image 
of police shaped by the past is no longer 
valid, but that it will take time to erase 
the misconception. Other officers said the 
image will be altered quicker if some white 
policemen improve their attitude toward 
N. 


egroes. 

A place for some white policemen to be- 
gin, said a Negro officer, is by ending their 
habit of addressing Negro complainants by 
first names—using instead the dignified 
titles of Mr., Miss or Mrs. customarily ac- 
corded white citizens who request police 
service. 

Do Negroes “lose friends” when they don 
police uniforms? 

The Negro policemen themselves disagreed 
on this point. 

“Very few Negro friends really like you 
after you get to be a policeman,” said one 
Officer. “I've found friends dropping by the 
wayside.” 

“It's true, you do lose friends,” said an- 
other. “Negro suspicion about the police 
force even extends to accusations against 
Negro discrimination against their own race. 
They say, ‘The Negro officer is being used.’ 
I've been accused in a white-Negro automo- 
bile collision case of taking the white mo- 
torist’s side just because I'm now part of a 
predominantly white organization.” 

Other officers said, however: 

I've lost no friends and I’ve gained the 
respect of a lot of people, and in essence 
their friendship too.” 

“I've made more friends as a policeman 
than I would have otherwise, and the friend- 
ships are of higher caliber people. This job 
has real prestige.” 

“I've gained new friends. If any dropped 
me they were not worth fooling with. When 
I was hired I didn’t come in as an under- 
cover man, and this is a factor. My inten- 
tions were out in the open.” 

Police Officials say many Negroes may still 
believe the department discriminates in job 
assignments and promotions. All the evi- 
dence, including statements by the Negro 
officers themselyes, indicates this belief is 


“There is absolutely no discrimination of 
any kind,” a department spokesman stressed. 
“Any officer can climb the ladder by his 
own efforts through written competitive ex- 
aminations.” 

Another police leader said he believes many 
Negroes who might qualify for officer posts 
are simply fearful about “coming up and 
applying.” 

The lowering of racial barriers in govern- 
ment and industry is another factor slowing 
the recruitment of Negro policemen. 

“Negroes now are going to school and tak- 
ing advantage of a wide variety of opportu- 
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nities,” one Negro officer pointed out. Another 
officer said bluntly: “For some Negroes po- 
lice work might be a step forward economi- 
cally. But just about any Negro who could 
qualify for the police department could 
qualify for a helluva lot better job.” 

A Dallas police officer starts out, as an ap- 
prentice policeman, at $500 a month. After 
six months his pay goes to $520. At the end 
of a year he becomes a patrolman and makes 
$542 


If he remains a patrolman for four years 
his pay jumps to $574. But at the end of three 
years he is eligible to take examinations for 
detective or sergeant, whose base pay is $643. 
The base pay of lieutenants is $705, of cap- 
tains $797. 

None of the Negro officers appeared to re- 
gard his pay as a whole lot of money. But the 
vast majority pointed to many other re- 
wards of police work, and they seemed happy 
with their careers. 

“How do you like being a policeman?” 
the officers were asked. Typical replies were 
these: 

“I love it. I like working with people. I 
like the variety it gives you. It’s a good 
profession to be in. It gets in your blood.” 

“It’s quite a challenge. It seems as though 
it’s the only thing I've ever done. I view the 
job routinely.” 

“I like it for many reasons. There’s al- 
ways something different. It’s exciting. Also, 
you see a side of human nature you 
wouldn’t ever see in any other type of work. 
You deal with many types of human prob- 
lems, and helping to solve these problems 
gives you a sense of accomplishment.” 

“I love it. The job has respectability.” 

One officer said: “If I had a million dollars 
I'd still be a policeman, I had some pretty 
good job offers before I went on the force.” 

Several replies were less enthusiastic. “I 
like being a policeman all right. It’s a good 
job for a man who wants to do that kind of 
work,” said one officer. 

Would the officers urge other qualified 


‘Negroes to join the force? Typical comments 


on this point were: 

“It’s a good field. It’s an opportunity for 
many young Negroes to better themselves 
by getting Into a respected, challenging 
profession.” 

“The Dallas Police Department is just a 
darn good organization to work for, and 
Td recommend it to anybody.” 

“It’s a good profession to be in, and for 
a Negro it’s one of the top paying jobs.” 

“Policing is an excellent profession now 
opened up to members of our race, and I'd 
like to see more men take advantage of it. 
‘The Negro community also would benefit a 
great deal.” 

“Not only does police work offer an op- 
portunity personally, but it is a chance to 
help combat one of our greatest problems by 
building greater harmony between races.” 

One officer said: “For someone who can 
do something else I would advise him to do 
something else.” 

Aside from needing more police manpower 
per se, the department recognizes that Ne- 
gro Officers are often more effective in deal- 
ing with members of their race than are 
white officers. Most of the Negro officers 


agree. 

“I feel I have extra value sometimes when 
I have Negro suspects,” said Det. Mackeroy 
Tuck of burglary and theft. “It’s a little 
easier for me to establish rapport and get 
the truth cut of them, because I speak their 
language a little better than the average 
white officer might.” 

“In many instances Negro officers would 
get better cooperation from the Negro pub- 
lic because of the similarity of background,” 
said Patrolman Emmitt Hill Jr. 

“A white officer can’t do too much under- 
cover work in a Negro area,” another officer 
pointed out. 

One Negro officer said he joined the force, 
in part, because “there was a lot of resent- 
ment against white officers.” 
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There's a great amount of crime 
our people,” this officer noted. “I wanted to 
work for improved law enforcement, I 
thought the presence of more Negro officers 
on the force might help encourage respect 
for law and order among Negroes.” 

The police department is also sure that ad- 
ditional Negro officers would foster improved 
relations between this minority group, the 
police and the community as a whole. As 
Chief Batchelor put it, a Negro officer has 
“an opportunity to help draw the races 
together.” 

Comments by the Negro officers themselves 
included these: 

“The Negro community would like to see 
more colored officers in their neighborhoods. 
They feel they can communicate with them 
better. Negro officers can be a bridge to better 
relations.” 

“We're able to understand the problems of 
our people better and perhaps show them 
more compassion, and therefore generate a 
better understanding between the Negro com- 
munity and police department.” 

“Properly used, a larger proportion of 
Negroes on the force could be of great ad- 
vantage to Dallas and the police department 
in easing racial tensions.“ 

“Seeing Negroes in uniform is good for the 
Negro community . . It makes them realize 
that law enforcement now exists for them as 
much as for anybody else, and that authority 
is not totally in the hands of white people 
any more.” 

“More Negro officers would speak well for 
the city. With the population we have we 
should be well represented. We like to feel 
that people will feel secure in seeing us in 
the community, and that something is being 
done about law-enforcement.” 

Another Negro officer said: “I often think 
I may be better qualified to work in a white 
area than white policemen are to work in a 
Negro area. Few white officers have studied 
anything about Negro culture.” 

But even if the department is able to 
attract more Negro applicants, it faces a re- 
cruitment obstacle that may take years of 
improved Negro education to overcome. The 
harsh fact is that very few Negro applicants 
are able to pass the written Civil Service en- 
trance examination to qualify for a police 
officer’s job. 

“Our biggest problem in recruiting Ne- 
groes is getting them past the exam,” Chief 
Batchelor said. 

Since the first of this year 30 Negroes have 
taken the test, but only one made a passing 
grade. “This is the way it has been run- 
ning,” said Capt. Byrd. 

By contrast, said the personnel officer, 
about 60 per cent of white applicants pass 
the examination. 

Police officials say the test is geared to the 
capability of the average high school grad- 
uate. But one who flunked the test this year 
is a 26-year-old Dallas Negro high school 
teacher who is working on his master's 
degree. 
Of the 15 Negro officers presently on the 
force, two have bachelor’s degrees, one is a 
junior college graduate, and eight have done 
varying amounts of college work short of 
graduation. 

So the police department is looking not 
only for more Negro applicants but, hope- 
fully, more who can pass the Civil Service 
examination. The search is going forward on 
many fronts. 

Much of the stepped-up minority recruit- 
ment effort is being conducted by Negro 
Sgt. Philip R. Peace, who was moved into 
the personnel office for this purpose in Janu- 


ary. 

Recruiting methods include newspaper, 
radio and television advertising. One televi- 
sion pitch is made by the Negro-white “I 
Spy” team of Bill Cosby and Robert Culp. 
They get over the message that policing is 
an honorable, rewarding profession for men 
of “all races, creeds and colors.” 
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Ages of eligibility for joining the force 
are 19½ through 38. To qualify, candidates 
must pass the Civil Service test, a physical 
examination, a background screening, and 
an interview by a board of police officials. 

Fringe benefits enjoyed by Dallas police- 
men include pensions, insurance and an 
opportunity to take courses in any college, 
with the city government paying the tuition. 

Hundreds of strategically placed posters 
are helping in the recruitment effort. Mo- 
bile recruiting teams are hunting for pros- 
pects in shopping centers. Police officials 
are addressing Negro church groups and tell- 
ing Negro high school and college student 
bodies about the department’s career oppor- 
tunities. 

Police personnel officers met recently with 
representatives of the Urban League, Bishop 
College, the Dallas Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the federal Community Relations 
Service to urge them to “send us applicants.” 

In a national effort to fill law enforce- 
ment ranks the Department of Defense this 
year gave police agencies the green light to 
recruit at military bases. The Dallas depart- 
ment has exclusive rights to recruit among 
servicemen due early discharge at Fort Sill, 
Okla. Two Dallas officers are working full- 
time at the project there, talking to soldiers 
individually and in groups. Applicants take 
the Civil Service and physical examinations 
at the base. Those who qualify for police jobs 
may be separated from the service 90 days 
ahead of schedule. 

About 800 men a month are being dis- 
charged at Ft, Sill, a sizable portion of them 
Negroes. To date Dallas has netted seven 
rookie policemen from among the outgoing 
soldiers, all of them white. 

The police department soon will open a 
neighborhood recruiting station in South 
Dallas, using space in the Urban League 
office on Forest Avenue. There a team headed 
by Sgt. Peace will interview and test appli- 
cants on Sunday afternoons from 2 to 6 p.m, 

Sgt. Peace says there's little the depart- 
ment won't do to get more officers. It will 
send recruiters to talk with prospects in 
their homes, and even provide squad car 
“taxi” service to any applicant wishing to 
have a try at the Civil Service exam. 

One applicant has already been given a free 
squad car ride to the Civil Service office. You 
guessed it: he failed the exam. 

But nobody at headquarters has given up. 

“I just don’t think Negroes are aware 
of the opportunities that await them,” said 
Sgt. Peace. 


Increased Veterans’ Benefits 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much pleased that the advisory com- 
mission of veterans programs has re- 
ported to the House some 79 recom- 
mendations for changes in veterans 
benefits in a report to the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

It would appear that the major pro- 
posals of the report stress service-con- 
nected disability compensation and 
would increase by $100 a month the 
present basic rate of $300 for totally 
disabled veterans at a cost of about $11.2 
million for the 112,000 such veterans 
eligible to receive these benefits. 

It also appears that payment for par- 
tial disability would be increased by a 
percentage equal to the rise in the cost 
of living index since December 1, 1965. 
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This will also be helpful to many vet- 
erans. 

In addition, the panel recommended 
an increase of the maximum home loan 
guaranty of $7,500 to $10,000 and the 
$17,500 maximum direct loan, made in 
areas where guaranteed loans are not 
available, should be increased to $20,000, 
with flexible provisions permitting the 
Veterans’ Administration to adjust the 
guarantee to areas where high cost 
levels prevail. 

Moreover, the commission report 
stated that the present $250 burial al- 
lowance for veterans, which is separate 
from the burial allowance paid for sol- 
diers killed while in service, should be 
increased to $400. 

To my mind, these recommendations 
would constitute a much-needed im- 
provement in current veteran laws, and I 
urge that the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs give them immediate con- 
sideration with a view to reporting them 
to the House at an early date for appro- 
priate action. 

Disabled veterans are greatly affected 
by the substantial increase in the cost of 
living which has occurred in recent 
years, and it is in the interest of fairness 
and justice for Congress to recognize that 
fact and provide early relief for those 
who sacrificed so much to preserve and 
perpetuate the free institutions of this 
Nation in times of great peril. 


National Cash Register Presents Family of 
Speeded-Up Computers 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on March 20 to open an exhi- 
bition and demonstration in Washing- 
ton of third generation computer equip- 
ment produced by the National Cash 
Register Co. 

I was particularly proud of this op- 
portunity, not only because NCR has its 
headquarters in my home town of Day- 
ton, Ohio, but because the company’s 
new Century series serves as a symbolic 
representation of the vitality which char- 
acterizes our free enterprise system. 

Reflecting the greatest financial un- 
dertaking in the company’s 84-year his- 
tory, I understand that these computers 
represent an outlay of more than $150 
million which the company has already 
absorbed. 

The research on this project resulted 
in several technological innovations 
which are bound to be emulated by the 
electronics and information processing 
industry. 

The impact and true importance of 
this significant achievement of NCR ex- 
tends far beyond the borders of Ohio. 
In addition to increased savings of time 
and other benefits to be derived, it will 
mean new jobs and increased efficiencies 
for our economy. In this connection, I 
should like to quote from an article about 
the development of the new Century 
Series which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Washington Evening Star: 
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New facilities include a 300,000 square foot 
plant nearing completion at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, to augment plants at Hawthorne, 
California and Dayton, Ohio. Manufacture 
of the new computer family also is being car- 
ried out in Dundee, Scotland and Augsburg, 
Germany. 


In presenting NCR’s explanation of the 
advanced computer equipment, the Wall 
Street Journal on March 6 referred to 
the company’s development of: 


A new type of central data-storage unit, or 
memory, for the Century Series. In the mem- 
ory, tiny metal whiskers coated with a mag- 
netic material replace the thousands of 
doughnut-shaped magnetic cores commonly 
used to store electronic pulses. The compu- 
ters are built with integrated circulits, each 
of which performs the functions of as many 
as 30 individual electronic components. 


Our dynamic competitive system has 
once again been reinforced by the wil- 
lingness of one of America’s leading in- 
dustrial concerns to invest huge sums of 
money and manpower to bring the re- 
sults of greatly advanced technology to 
the international marketplace. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the notable 
articles from the Washington Evening 
Star of March 5, 1968, and the Washing- 
ton Post of March 10, 1968: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar, 5, 1968] 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER PRESENTS FAMILY 
OF SPEEDED-UP COMPUTERS 


(By Charles Covell) 


The National Cash Register Co. today in- 
troduced a whole new family of computers 
with several technological breakthroughs, in- 
cluding a disc memory unit it calls the fast- 
est in the industry. 

The introduction took place simultane- 
ously here and in major cities throughout 
the world. Owen B. Gardner, vice president 
for industry marketing, told a Washington 
press conference that the company has a 
sales target of more than a billion dollars 
worth of the new equipment. He said it 
had spent $150 million on production facili- 
ties and research. 

New facilities include a 300,000-square- 
foot plant nearing completion at San Diego, 
Calif., to augment plants at Hawthorne, 
Calif, and Dayton, Ohio. Manufacture of 
the new computer family also is being car- 
ried out in Dundee, Scotland, and Augsburg, 
Germany. 

The new computer family is called the 
Century series. Gardner said it will come in 
a wide range of sizes and prices geared for 
the “mass market,” as well as the more 
sophisticated users. 

Heart of the system is a new red“ memory, 
employing thousands of tiny “whiskers” in 
place of the usual doughnut-shaped ferro- 
magnetic cores. Each of the hairlike copper 
wire rods is only one tenth of an inch long 
and is coated with a thin film of magnetic 
material. The rods are then automatically 
placed in solenoids—coils of two interwoven 
wires—with an inner diameter of only 10 
mils. After assembly, the planes are coated 
with plastic and stacked to form memory 
modules. 

The same memory module is used through- 
out the computer family. It operates at 800 
nano-seconds (800 billionths of a second) 
and has a basic capacity of 16,000 characters 
which in the larger Century can be expanded 
to 524,000. 

The Century series also includes disc mem- 
ory storage units with an average access 
time of 45 milliseconds, said to be the fastest 
in the industry. Data is transferred at a rate 
up to 180,000 characters per second. 

National Cash Register also is using inte- 
grated circuits in all its units, contrary, it 
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says, to other manufacturers who have used 
them only in some parts of their systems. 

Integrated circuits compress the equivalent 
of 16 diodes, four transistors and 10 resistors 
on a single silicon chip 40-thousandths of 
an inch square. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 10, 1968] 
For SMALLER BUSINESSES: Low-Cost COM- 
PUTER SERIES INTRODUCED 
(By Claude Koprowski) 

Joining the march to capture small users 
the National Cash Register Co. last week in- 
troduced a low cost series of computers. It 
was the second company to do so in as many 
months. 

Called the Century Series, models of the 
new machine will lease for $2000 a month 
and sell for $112,000. If sales meet projec- 
tions, NCR will install 5000 Centuries repre- 
senting a billion-dollar segment of the com- 
puter market. 

A newcomer to the computer field in 1959, 
NCR has already installed more than 3000 of 
its first- and second-generation machines. 

Tooling up for the Century Series cost the 
company $150 million in research engineer- 
ing, software and new production facilities, 
according to NOR vice president Owen B. 
Gardner. 

The Series includes a range of compatible 
peripheral equipment including card and 
tape readers, remote terminals, new high 
speed disc packs and a variety of prepack- 
aged programs. Among the latter: bank cen- 
tral information file programs, police depart- 
ment use designs, and plans for hospital and 
insurance agencies. 

Gardner said the programs were business- 
oriented and retailers doing $10 million an- 
nual sales could justify their usage. 

Key to the Century’s low cost is the use 
of tiny magnetic-coated metal rods instead 
of the usual ferrite cores. These whiskers can 
be placed and wound automatically on the 
memory plane, thus cutting production costs 
by half. 

The Century Series will be offered in models 
100 and 200. Model 100, with a 16,000 charac- 
ter memory, will be scheduled for delivery in 
September. Model 200, with a 524,000-charac- 
ter memory capacity is scheduled for de- 
liveries in 1969. 


Col. Robert L. Moorhead, of Indianapolis 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years Col. Robert L. Moorhead, of In- 
dianapolis, was an outstanding symbol of 
what a good citizen should be. He was 
one of the finest examples I have ever 
known of the true citizen-soldier, a man 
who gave all he had to give to civic pur- 
suits in time of peace, and rendered the 
same selfless service to his country in 
time of war. He was a great patriot and 
a great citizen. 

He was an inspiration to all who knew 
him and were proud to call him a friend, 
as I did. Bob Moorhead will be sorely 
missed. The following editorial from the 
March 19, 1968, Indianapolis News pays 
fitting tribute to a fine Hoosier: 

ROBERT L. MOORHEAD 

The death of Robert L. Moorhead has ended 
the long and fruitful career of one of this 
community’s most distinguished citizens. 

In military affairs, in business, in educa- 
tion, in public service and in humanitarian 
activities, Moorhead was a notable figure. 
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Moorhead was a veteran of the Spanish 
American War and World War I who long 
maintained an active interest in military af- 
fairs. He was a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve from 1919 to 1939. 

His knowledge of and interest in history 
was great and in 1920 he wrote and published 
“The Story of the 139th Field Artillery.” He 
was active for years in the Indiana Pioneer 
Society and the Marion County Historical 
Association. 

Bob Moorhead was keenly interested in 
contemporary matters, as well. He served ably 
as state senator from Marion County for 
three terms and was chairman of the first 
State Budget Committee. 

An Official in the old Bobbs-Merrill Co. for 
many years and in charge of its law publish- 
ing, he was able to find time to devote to 
his community, The Warren Township school 
at 8400 E. Tenth was named for him in recog- 
nition of his wise leadership in school affairs 
of that township. 

Moorhead lived to the exceptional age of 
92, not retiring from an active business life 
until he was 82. There are not many men 
who have served their community, state and 
nation more devotedly. He was one of his 
county's great citizens. 


Elizabethtown Salutes U.S. Army Reserve 
on 60th Anniversary 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
New Jersey are very proud of the officers 
and men of the 78th Division. On April 
28, the “Lightning Division” will march 
in the 37th annual Americanization Day 
parade in Jersey City, N.J. Needless to 
say, this will be a highlight of the day. 

In the March-April edition of Pipe- 
line, a publication of the Elizabethtown 
Gas Co., there is an article commemorat- 
ing the 60th anniversary of the U.S. 
Army Reserve which is dedicated to the 
78th Division and to the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this article in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

The article follows: 

ELIZABETHTOWN SALUTES U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
on 60TH ANNIVERSARY 

One out of every 200 Americans today is an 
Army Reservist. If you know one, even if he 
is only 22, wish him a happy 60th birthday! 
For on April 23rd, the one million member 
U.S. Army Reserve will celebrate its 60th An- 
niversary. All over America the nation’s Army 
Reserve units will participate in a series of 
special events to mark “U.S. Army Reserve 
Week”, April 21-27. 

“LIGHTNING DIVISION” TO MARCH 

New Jersey's own 78th Division (Training), 
known as the “Lightning Division”, cele- 
brated its own 50th Anniversary last August. 
On Sunday, April 28th, they will march in 
Jersey City’s 37th Annual Americanization 
Day Parade. It’s an event not to be missed. 
25,000 marchers representing various groups 
are scheduled to participate along with a 
crowd of spectators expected to reach 125,- 
000. The parade will be dedicated to the 60th 
Anniversary of the U.S. Army Reserve. 

The 78th Division, commanded by Major 
General John G. Cassidy of Nutley, is New 
Jersey’s largest U.S. Army Reserve unit. It is 
comprised of 3,500 officers and enlisted men. 
Assistant division commanders are Brigadier 
General David B. Kelly of South Amboy (also 
N.J. Superintendent of State Police), and 
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Brigadier General Harry J. Rockafeller of 
Manasquan. 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

Citizen-soldiers have played an important 
role in the fight for democracy since the days 
of the original 13 colonies. However, they 
were members of militias and it wasn’t until 
April 23, 1908, when Congress established the 
Medical Reserve Corps, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had its own military reserve. 

Since then, members of the Army Reserve 
have distinguished themselves in two world 
wars, the Korean Conflict and during the 
Berlin Crisis of 1961. Today, in Vietnam, 
Army Reserve officers are continuing the tra- 
dition of service by playing a key role in 
providing troop leadership. Approximately 
75 percent of the officers and warrant officers 
serving in Southeast Asia have Army Re- 
serve commissions and warrants. 

The Army Reserve successfully met its 
greatest challenge during World War II when 
more than 100,000 U.S. Army Reserve officers 
were called upon to assume command and 
staff positions, The filled command positions 
that ranged from platoon leader to division 
commander and staff positions at all levels 
included the General Staff in Washington 
and joint staffs around the world. 

When the Korean Conflict broke out in 
June, 1950, the nation once again called 
upon its Reserve forces to help fight the 
enemy. Almost a quarter of a million mem- 
bers of the Army Reserve served on active 
duty. During the first year of the war, when 
the heaviest fighting took place, members 
of the Army Reserve won 6 of the 27 Medals 
of Honor and one-quarter of the other top 
combat decorations awarded. 

Again, in 1961, when the Berlin Crisis de- 
veloped, Reserve forces were activated to 
augment the Regular Army. About 75,000 
men and women of the Army Reserve were 
called to active duty for tours of up to one 
year. 

BEST TRAINED IN HISTORY 

As the Army Reserve celebrates its 60th 
Anniversary, the nation today can boast of 
having the strongest, best-trained and best- 
equipped Army Reserve force in its history. 
Forming the nucleus of the Army Reserve 
are some 3,495 highly trained units. More 
than 260,000 men and women are members 
of these units which range in size from a 
four-man Judge Advocate General detach- 
ment to a 4,500-man infantry brigade orga- 
nized and equipped to fight in sustained 
combat in any part of the world. Each unit 
holds from 48-72 training sessions a year, 
many on weekends, and spends two weeks 
each year at a military installation for inten- 
sified training and maneuvers. 

READY RESERVE 

An additional 480,000 men and women are 
assigned to the Individual Ready Reserve, 
and in case of war, would be used to rein- 
force units of the Army, Army Reserve and 
Army National Guard. Some of the officers 
assigned to the Individual Ready Reserve have 
been preselected, because of civilian specialty 
or military training, to fill an authorized 
position at a selected Army headquarters. 
Those officers, called Mobilization Designees, 
spend two weeks each year at that headquar- 
ters serving in the position they would fill in 
case of war. 


STANDBY AND RETIRED RESERVE 


Rounding out Army Reserve strength are 
the 266,000 members of the Standby Reserve 
and 201,000 members of the Retired Reserve. 
These men and women, who do not train with 
any units, can only be called up to active 
duty in time of war or national emergency 
declared by Congress. 

In addition to training with their units, 
many Army Reservists attend special schools 
or take correspondence courses in order to 
increase their military proficiency or to learn 
new military skills. In 1967, 60,000 members 
attended Army Reserve schools or took cor- 
respondence courses offered by Regular Army 
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schools. Officers are required to take courses 
in order to be eligible for promotion. 
Perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istic of the men and women in the Army 
Reserve is the large reservoir of special skills 
and experience they represent. Most of the 
officers and noncommissioned officers, as well 
as many enlisted men, follow civilian callings 
that nearly parallel their military duties. 


ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


The Army Reserve member is also usually 
active in community and business affairs. 
Eighty-eight percent of the senior officers in 
the Army Reserve, for example, hold national 
or local office in civic and professional asso- 
ciations which are unrelated to military serv- 
ice. 

With sixty years under its belt, The Reserve 
looks ahead with additional pride and op- 
timism towards the future, according to 
Major General W. J. Sutton, Chief of the 
Army Reserve. “The officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel are among the most dedicated men 
and women in the nation today,” General 
Sutton said. “They realize that a strong and 
proficient Reserve force is a prime require- 
ment for the preservation of our democratic 
society. That's why they are giving so much 
of their time and energy to the Army Re- 
serve.“ 


U.S. Ambassador Leonard Unger Speaks 
at Luncheon in Bangkok, Thailand 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, one of this Nation’s closest 
friends and strongest allies is Thailand. 
Our Ambassador to that picturesque and 
independent country, the Honorable 
Leonard Unger, addressed the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok re- 
cently, and for the benefit of my col- 
leagues I insert his address in the REC- 
orp at this point: 


ADDRESS By U.S. AMBASSADOR LEONARD UNGER, 
AT AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LUNCHEON, BANGKOK, THAILAND, JANUARY 
17, 1968 
I appreciate this opportunity to meet with 

members of the American Chamber of Com- 

merce in Thailand, and welcome the invita- 
tion to carry on the tradition of an annual 
appearance by the American Ambassador. 

Much of what I have to say today will re- 

late to our relations, as Americans, with the 

Thais in whose country we are living as 

guests. While the record of Thai-American 

relations speaks for itself, generally, sight 
tends to be lost from time to time of cer- 
tain basic realities which I would like to 
put in better perspective. I should state at 
the outset, that in addition to speaking as 
the President’s personal representative to 

Thailand. I am expressing deep, personal 

convictions based upon experiences over the 

past ten years—first in Thailand, then in 

Laos, and more recently in Washington, 

where I dealt with many Southeast Asian 

matters, particularly the problem of Viet- 
nam. 
I 


Vietnam, by almost any standard, is the 
most absorbing and complex issue in Ameri- 
can political life today. The issue is whether 
the nations of Southeast Asia shall be able 
to set their own independent course and be 
free of subversive aggression, Thailand, 
therefore, also attaches extreme importance 
to the outcome of the Vietnamese struggle. 
Its determination equals that of the United 
States to bring about a final settlement in 
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Vietnam which assures national freedom 
and fosters the return of peaceful order to 
Southeast Asian affairs. 

The government of Thailand has made 
its position unmistakably clear. It has done 
this through active participation in collec- 
tive defense arrangements under SEATO. 
Thailand has also enabled the U.S. to bring 
its air power to bear against North Vietnam 
and its infiltration into the South. Thailand 
has sent troops of its own to help defend 
South Vietnam, and it has taken firm meas- 
ures to protect its own people against those 
assaulting not only South Vietnam and large 
sectors of Laos today, but Thailand itself. 

Communist hostility toward Thailand is 
but one of many reflections of this nation’s 
strategic importance in the total Southeast 
Asian picture. Ironic as it may seem, an- 
other measure of Thailand’s key role in 
Southeast Asian events is this country’s 
growing prominence in the American contro- 
versy over Vietnam. 

In the cross fire of political battles over 
Vietnam, many Americans naturally want to 
examine our commitments elsewhere in the 
area, and to assess the dependability of those 
with whom we have aligned ourselves. I do 
not quarrel with the usefulness of responsi- 
ble, free debate, I am seriously troubled, 
however, when I see certain facts about Thai- 
U.S. cooperation misread in ways that dam- 
age Thai-American interests, and encumber 
the Vietnam problem with negative and dis- 
couraging implications which do not actually 
exist. 

The frequency of late of such distortion 
and misinformation has provided a new and 
disturbing experience for the Thai govern- 
ment and people. It is never pleasant to find 
one’s country being criticized or subjected 
to hostile cross examination by foreigners. It 
is even less pleasant when they seem to ques- 
tion the validity of national policies, pro- 

and institutions that have been care- 
fully developed over the years for the ex- 
press purpose of self-preservation. Having 
governed themselves for over 700 years, the 
Thai feel no need to adjust their way of do- 
ing things to meet foreign concepts of how 
things should be done. Moreover, having de- 
cided that defending Vietnam is in Thailand's 
own best interests, they do not want their 
actions interpreted—or misinterpreted—in 
lights cast by the clash of conflicting views 
over similar U.S. policies. Neither do they 
want it assumed that their fundamental poli- 
cies are merely a response to the wishes of a 
large power. Understandably, they resent 
the bland assumption that the pattern of 
events in a neighboring state inevitably will 
be repeated in their own. 
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Nevertheless, perhaps largely because Thai- 
land is known to have both communist guer- 
rilla forces and U.S. military units in the 
country, it seems often to be assumed that 
American forces have been sent here to deal 
with the internal threat and are more or 
less covertly engaged in combat against in- 
surgents in Thailand’s rural areas. This of 
course is not the case. The only combat ac- 
tions in which U.S. forces here participate 
are those well-publicized out-of-country op- 
erations directed against Vietnamese com- 
munist targets. U.S. military units in Thai- 
land, other than those belonging to the 
Air Forces, are neither equipped nor orga- 
nized for combat assignments. The Thai gov- 
ernment has stated repeatedly that in sup- 
pression actions against the guerrillas, the 
only American help it wants or needs is that 
given Thai military and security forces their 
own means of dealing with the problem. 

Combat operations by Thai-based units of 
the U.S. Air Force are carried out against 
North Vietnam by our fighter-bomber air- 
craft, and against Viet Cong concentrations 
in South Vietnam by B-52 bombers, and have 
entailed the assignment to Thailand of about 
thirty-three thousand U.S. Air Force person- 
nel. The Air Force units require in turn, 
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from other U.S. military services here, myriad 
forms of logistical support in which some 
seven thousand troops are engaged. There 
are roughly three thousand additional U.S. 
military personnel in Thailand serving with 
the military assistance program, working on 
engineering and military research projects, 
and in SEATO. 

Let me add, if I may, a footnote to what 
I hope will end misguided speculation about 
U.S. involvement in guerrilla warfare here. 
A year ago, Ambassador Martin confirmed for 
you that unarmed U.S. Air Force helicopters 
were on assignment in the Northeast. As 
Ambassador Martin emphasized, this was a 
temporary, non-combat measure, taken at a 
time when added mobility was of critical 
importance to Thal authorities organizing 
their own resources to blunt an escalating 
insurgent threat, Accordingly, in January of 
1967, after the Royal Thai Government had 
completed the transitional training required 
for field operation of its own newly acquired 
force of forty-nine troop-carrying helicop- 
ters, the U.S. helicopters were withdrawn 
from Thailand. They were replaced in the 
field by these Thai helicopters, furnished by 
the U.S., which Thai authorities are using 
with increasing effectiveness. Additional heli- 
copters have been provided, including ten to 
the Thai National Police, and more will be- 
come available to the armed forces and police 
as Thai pilots and mechanics complete 
training courses and can make use of these 
aircraft. 

The lesson here, I think, is two-fold: First, 
the nature of American assistance to Thai 
counter-insurgency programs does not lead 
toward direct American involvement in those 
operations, On the other hand, we must not 
become so transfixed by our Vietnam expe- 
riences that we lose our capacity here to 
take decisive, practical steps in providing the 
training and equipment with which the Thal 
government itself can bring the insurgency 
under control, and in due course eliminate 
it. 
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We will continue to hear dire predictions, 
that Thailand inevitably will go the way of 
Vietnam, and that sooner or later Americans 
will be fighting communist insurgents here. 
In fact, Thailand resembles Vietnam only 
in that it is another intended victim of the 
same communist effort to expand its domi- 
nation by using the technique of the “war 
of national liberation.“ Violence and killing 
in Thailand by communist terrorists, most 
of them trained outside Thailand, does not 
express grass roots political sentiment. 

Thailand's people are united in a rapidly 
developing nation seeking to work out its 
political and economic destiny with care 
and forethought. Land ownership is pri- 
marily in the hands of those who work the 
soil. There is no tendency to split along 
religious lines, since virtually all Thai are 
Buddhists. Minorities are for the most part 
being assimilated and woven into the life 
of the country. One could cite many other 
factors working in Thailand’s favor—its sense 
of self confidence developed over centuries 
of managing its own affairs—its able leader- 
ship, competent civil service, and armed 
forces showing their mettle today in Viet- 
nam—its economic growth rate running 
around eight percent per annum—its ca- 
pacity to organize and carry out rural se- 
curity and development programs—and the 
social and economic mobility of Thai life. 

Furthermore, Thailand's well-educated, 
skilled and enterprising young people do not 
migrate to other countries except in rare 
instances. Among the hundreds who annually 
go abroad for long periods to further their 
education or professional experience, all but 
a few are drawn back by loyalty and family 
ties and by their country’s ample economic 
opportunities. I think it is fair to say, inci- 
dentally, that in large measure these have 
been created by Thailand's heavy emphasis 
upon private initiative and enterprise. 
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Thailand is also unique in that the con- 
tinuity of its life and institutions has never 
been broken by colonial experiences. There 
has never been any need here for a national 
independence movement aimed at dislodging 
colonial rulers. Communist bands do not 
find in Thailand, therefore, as they did in 
Vietnam, any real opportunity to generate 
loyalty to a revolutionary struggle, or to 
identify themselves with compelling patriotic 
causes. 

Above all, there flows from Thai attitudes 
toward the person of His Majesty the King 
and the institution of the monarchy a sense 
of national unity and continuity so strong 
that it extends into the remotest villages. To 
the citizens of Thailand, the King’s full en- 
dorsement of efforts to counter the guerrilla 
threat is a buttress against subversive at- 
temps to undermine the government’s au- 
thority. In Thailand, as the communists have 
discovered even in relatively unprotected 
rural areas, the task of marshaling popular 
support for anti-government causes is diffi- 
cult and unrewarding. 
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In the Northeast, for example, in a poor 
area encompassing more than ten million 
people, where several years of subversive 
groundwork has been followed by two years 
of intensive terrorism and recruitment drives, 
the number of armed insurgents remains 
below two thousand. Reliable intelligence in- 
dicates that considerably more than a thou- 
sand of them have been trained outside 
Thailand in Communist China, in North 
Vietnam, and Pathet Lao territory. 

At present, the mission of the insurgents, 
almost all of whom are full time fighters, 
assassins and political activists, is simple. 
Their mission is to break the links between 
Thailand's government and villagers, and to 
then replace the government's authority with 
their own. While there are isolated villages 
where this mission has been accomplished 
for a few hours, there is no point in Thailand 
upon which the insurgents have thus far 
been able to impose more than temporary 
control, 

To see the present situation in fair per- 
spective, however, one must look back to 
1966. During that year, the level of commu- 
nist violence increased markedly over 1965, 
a rise consistent with the insurgent campaign 
predicted by Peking in 1965. Communist op- 
erations reached a high point toward the end 
of 1966. In January of last year, the number 
of armed encounters rose as the Thai gov- 
ernment’s counter actions developed mo- 
mentum. By March 1967 the insurgents had 
adopted the tactic of avoiding contact with 
government forces, and the number of 
monthly armed encounters dropped by two- 
thirds. The rate of forced village propaganda 
meetings has declined even more dramat- 
ically during the past year. Assassinations 
have shown a slight but steady decline and 
now are at a lower rate than at any time 
over the past two years. 

A prime explanation of these trends, in 
my opinion, is the combination of armed 
pressures by Thai military and security forces 
and the expansion of Thai Government pro- 
grams for the improvement of the villager's 
lot. The forces haye chased the insurgents 
from past operational bases and forced them 
into other areas. This has broken or strained 
insurgent connections with established 
sources—often merely their own kinfolk—of 
food, intelligence and other forms of support. 
This has raised significantly the rate of de- 
fections and desertions, which reflect in gen- 
eral a lack of political motivation among 
those villagers recruited through intimida- 
tion or promise of material gains. 

Given the Royal Thai Government's com- 
mitment of additional military and police 
forces to communist suppression work, its 
program to establish small, permanent secu- 
rity forces in threatened villages, and its 
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growing attention to the aspirations and 
legitimate grievances of the villagers, I would 
expect insurgent efforts to organize the Thai 
countryside to meet with as little success in 
1968 as they did in 1967. 

They won’t quit, however. Those who dom- 
inate the guerrilla ranks in Thailand are dis- 
ciplined, well-trained, fully-indoctrinated 
insurgents. Thailand’s northeast border proy- 
inces, where most of them are operating, or 
some of the other Thai border areas where 
there have been indications of additional out- 
breaks of insurgency, are too important to 
long-range communist plans to create a rev- 
olutionary base within this kingdom. More 
immediate objectives include protection for 
the flank of communist infiltration routes 
through Laos into South Vietnam; develop- 
ment of a capability for striking Thai mili- 
tary installations, including those being used 
to help in Vietnam; inducing the Thai gov- 
ernment to question its policy of close alli- 
ance with the U.S.; and shaking U.S. faith 
in the stability of its ally. 
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The Thai government has developed an 
effective program to contain and compress 
rural insurgency. It has committed the requi- 
site resources for this as well as for ac- 
celerating rural progress to make it increas- 
ingly difficult for subversive influences to 
take root and grow. Our two governments 
have agreed on how American economic and 
military assistance can best provide sup- 
port to such programs. In fostering rural 
progress, the Thai government plans to con- 
tinue to emphasize provincial roads and oth- 
er communications links; expanding agricul- 
tural, public health, educational, and other 
governmental services in rural communities; 
assisting farmers’ organizations; and develop- 
ing water resources for human consumption 
and irrigation, Other projects are designed 
to establish local security forces in more and 
more of the endangered remote villages, to 
mobilize military and police forces for quick 
reaction to the outbreak of insurgent vio- 
lence, and to modernize Thai military forces 
for defensive action against larger scale com- 
munist penetrations. The U.S. will assist 
these efforts with substantial levels of eco- 
nomic and military aid which last year to- 
talled more than one hundred-ten million 
dollars, 

In all our programs here, however, wheth- 
er they fall within economic, military, or oth- 
er categories (the Peace Corps, for example), 
there is an additional underlying theme, 
which must not be overlooked to get a true 
impression of what Americans are doing in 
Thailand. That theme is education in the 
broadest sense of the word. The emphasis 
upon teaching, technical training, and ad- 
visory activities in our assistance programs 
here is in keeping with Thailand’s traditional 
practice of welcoming and importing ad- 
vanced knowledge and new skills. Historical- 
ly the Thais have sought to draw generously 
upon the experience and know-how of oth- 
ers to improve their own techniques so that 
they will be in a position to manage their 
own affairs with ever-increasing effective- 
ness. 

In response to Thai requests, the U.S. has 
undertaken to provide large numbers of tech- 
nical advisors, training instructors, profes- 
sional consultants, and other specialists ca- 
pable of imparting the special knowledge, 
competence and skills which Thialand wants 
in greater abundance. Those who can be 
classed as advisors, trainers, instructors and 
educators account for more than three quar- 
ters of the total USOM staff of Americans. A 
substantial proportion of U.S. assistance 
funds are allocated annually to the training 
and further education of Thai civilian and 
military specialists. Under the Participant 

Program administered by USOM 
since 1949, over five thousand Thais have 
gone abroad, to the U.S. and elsewhere, for 
advanced training. Additionally, many of the 
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large scale Thai government projects which 
receive U.S. assistance are directly concerned 
with training. These include, for example, a 
program for training twelve thousand new 
members of the Thai National Police by the 
end of this year; the training for Accelerated 
Rural Development programs of technical 
personnel, over seven hundred of whom have 
completed basic courses, while fifteen hun- 
dred others are receiving on-the-job train- 
ing in the provinces; the instruction of para- 
medics for rural public health services; edu- 
cating village youths in basic vocational 
skills taught by instructors in mobile train- 
ing units. These, to be sure, are but some 
of the ways in which Thailand obtains pro- 
fessional competence and technical skills to 
meet problems at home and keep pace with 
the outside world. By the way, as proof of the 
wisdom of the Thai Government's policy, I 
have been impressed with the large number 
of fields in which Americans and others were 
providing training here some years ago, when 
I was last in Thailand, but in which I now 
find Thai carrying on by themselves. 
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To understand fully why Thailand and the 
U.S. have undertaken many of the wide range 
of projects which engage us here, one must 
first look outside Thailand—toward Vietnam 
and beyond—at Southeast Asia as a whole. 
Within this vast, potentially wealthy area 
liye 250 million people. None of them would 
be beyond the ambitious, domineering em- 
brace of communism if not adequate ob- 
stacles existed to Red Chinese and North 
Vietnamese expansionism. We must add to 
this reservoir of Asian manpower, a fertile 
land mass the size of Western Europe, vast 
sources, and a geographical position astride 
the air, sea and land routes joining the Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans. 

U.S. policies toward the area take those 
strategic considerations into account, and 
above all the common determination among 
Southeast Asian states to preserve their na- 
tional identities while advancing toward a 
more secure, stable and prosperous existence. 
U.S. policies in the individual nations of 
Southeast Asia are consistent with the 
basic American posture toward the area, 
but they vary from country to country, de- 
pending upon the capacity of each to main- 
tain itself to its own satisfaction without 
outside help. The U.S. objective in these bi- 
lateral relations is an equal, progressive mu- 
tually advantageous partnership, such as we 
have long enjoyed with Thailand. Our part- 
nership with Thailand has proven uniquely 
productive, both in bilateral terms and in 
the beneficial, steadying effect it has else- 
where in the area. 

Thailand conducts its affairs on the basis 
of an independent, well-conceived set of 
policies which it has developed for itself to- 
ward the nations of this and all other areas 
of the world. On such basic matters, Thai and 
American positions are basically consistent. 
The effect of our alignment with each other, 
and with like-minded nations, is to give 
each of us greater influence than either na- 
tion could expect to exert in the absence of 
reinforcing policics and actions by the other. 

Thailand, like America, is helping Viet- 
nam in its own best interests. The United 
States is aiding Thailand for the same rea- 
son, and because it is our common firm 
belief that Vietnam is but one aspect of a 
much larger, potentially more formidable 
problem, Our efforts to solve and settle that 
problem depend ultimately upon people, 
both Thai and Americans, living and work- 
ing in closer contact and in far greater num- 
bers than ever before. This tests the ca- 
pacity of Thai-American relations to with- 
stand strains that our easy and cordial as- 
sociations have not known before, I am fully 
convinced that the long term results from 
this period of intimate and broad Thai- 
American contacts will prove wholly positive. 
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National Primaries Needed To Nominate 
Presidential Candidates 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last 15 years I have introduced legisla- 
tion in the Congress calling for election 
reforms. Back in 1952, former Senator 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois, and I intro- 
duced a bill calling for national pri- 
maries for President and Vice President, 
and my current bill on this subject, H.R. 
251, is pending in the House Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Columnist David Lawrence has writ- 
ten a very fine article calling for a na- 
tional primary for our presidential can- 
didates, which I believe deserves the at- 
tention of the Congress and the Nation, 
and I include it below in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


NATIONAL PRIMARY WOULD BE BETTER 


The political conspiracy in restraint of a 
free choice of presidential nominees by the 
national party conventions has reached a 
climax. 

The American people today are being given 
a dramatic demonstration of how delegates 
are handpicked by small cliques of organi- 
zation politicians in various states. They are 
attracted either by the promise of huge sums 
of private money for campaign expenses or 
by prospective rewards from the winning ad- 
ministration. 


It is at times a contest between million- 
aires with large funds of their own or be- 
tween aspirants who are supplied privately 
with the money needed to carry on the elec- 
tioneering in a few states where primaries 
are held. 

Only 11 states have presidential-preference 
primaries, and the results in these elections 
may or may not be a true reflection of na- 
tionwide opinion. But the would-be nomi- 
nees evidently think the showing they make 
is bound to influence public opinion else- 
where. 

The people would have a better chance to 
express themselves under a system whereby 
a single national primary would be held on 
the same day in all states, It could be stipu- 
lated by law that the parties whose nominees 
obtained the two highest totals would be eli- 
gible for the balloting on election day. 

Today's nominating system is a kind of 
Gallup Poll. The assumption is that a sam- 
ple taken in a few states is enough for the 
national convention of each party to con- 
sider in making a selection. 

What, however, did the New Hampshire 
primary, for example, mean? 

Sen. Eugene McCarthy's name was printed 
on the ballot, but President Johnson’s name 
had to be written in. This is a complex prob- 
lem, especially where there are voting ma- 
chines. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy of New York, who 
wasn't in the contest, has announced that 
he will enter certain state primaries but will 
stay out of others. 

Former Vice President Richard Nixon 
polled the biggest vote of anybody. Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller now indicates he wants to get 
into the presidential race against him. About 
all that last week’s primary election did was 
to emphasize the weakness of the whole sys- 
tem of selecting delegates to a national con- 
vention. 

How much do the people know at present 
about viewpoints of the contestants in the 
race, with the possible exception of the 
stand President Johnson has taken? Nixon 
speaks hopefully of how he might be able to 
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end the war in Vietnam. Kennedy deplores 
many of the Johnson policies, and says he 
is motivated by a desire to discuss the issues 
rather than personalities. McCarthy is mobi- 
lizing the antiwar vote. 

Actually, the American people don’t really 
know what any of the candidates intend to do 
if elected. The President himself declares he 
will adhere to a firm line. 

Kennedy says that he can do a better job 
in international as well as national affairs, 
and points to his experience when his brother 
was president. 

McCarthy, of course, has had no executive 
background. 

Nixon refers with pride to his eight years 
of intimate association with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and, as vice president, 
he acquired an intimate knowledge of how 
the problems confronting a president are 
handled, 

Rockefeller has for several years been the 
head of the government of a large state, but 
he hasn't as yet expressed himself on na- 
tional issues. 

If there were a nationwide primary, each 
candidate would have to explain fully his 
proposed policies or courses of action, and 
discuss them in far more detail than the 
vague and abstract statements being heard 
thus far. 

At least the people of all the 50 states of 
the union would have a chance in a national 
primary to express their will by direct vote 
simultaneously. This would be the true voice 
of the people. The candidates would be 
chosen under a system of fair competition, 
without restraints imposed by two compet- 
ing candidates acting together to block a 
third. For public opinion in America has long 
been opposed to monopoly, especially by 
political bosses. 


Dedication of the Te Mamou Water System 
HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in mid-February I had the dis- 
tinct pleasure of joining a number of my 
constituents at a most significant event 
for the Seventh District of Louisiana. 

I refer to the dedication dinner for the 
Te Mamou Water System in Evangeline 
Parish, which now is bringing clean, fresh 
water to 142 rural families in the vicinity 
of the town of Ville Platte. 

This project was undertaken with the 
assistance of a loan of $142,000 from the 
Farmers Home Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. It is an 
excellent demonstration of the results 
that can be accomplished by constructive 
teamwork between local leaders and the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the community facilities 
loan program of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration provides a substantial im- 
pact that is absolutely basic to the im- 
provement of life in rural America. Mod- 
ern water and sewer systems are essen- 
tial elements for progress in the country- 
side. 

I am most hopeful that other systems 
in Evangeline Parish, such as the Upper 
Pine and Point Blue projects, soon will 
move ahead with Farmers Home Admin- 
istration support. 

Howard Bertsch, Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, tells me 
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that in calendar 1967, 1.2 million rural 
residents benefited from his agency's 
assistance in the construction of water 
and sewer facilities. 

He reports that 1,146 loans and grants 
were made, totaling 8212.1 million. 
Happily, this represented a substantial 
increase over 1966, when 825,000 people 
benefited from 960 projects financed with 
$184.5 million. 

Because this program has such salu- 
tary effects on rural America, I hope that 
the Congress will continue to provide 
effective support to Secretary Freeman 
and Administrator Bertsch in the pro- 
gram to upgrade the quality of rural 
living through supervised credit. 

Mr. Speaker, my warm congratulations 
to President Aaron Soileau and his asso- 
ciates on the board of the Te Mamou 
Water District, whose efforts achieved 
fruition with the recent dedication cele- 
bration. 

Also deserving commendation are 
Louisiana Farmers Home Administration 
State Director Joe Rhodes and the mem- 
bers of his staff, who assisted in making 
this new system a reality. I refer par- 
ticularly to Nat Thomas, chief of the 
community services program, District 
Supervisor Earl Hollier, and Evangeline 
Parish FHA Supervisor W. O. Carson. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the unrest and 
turmoil in America results from un- 
trained, undereducated and unprepared 
Amgricans flocking from the peace, ease, 
and security of rural America to our 
great urban centers. The migration 
leaves desolation in our rural areas and 
creates congestion and unrest in our once 
peaceful and beautiful cities. We must 
stop the movement and we can best do 
so by providing clean, pure water, sewer- 
age facilities, fire protection, and recrea- 
tional facilities to our rural areas—so 
that these areas may enjoy the blessings 
of our abundant resources and modern 
technology and provide for our rural cit- 
izens a full measure of America’s achieve- 
ments. What local citizens, in coopera- 
tion with Federal agencies, have ac- 
complished for themselves and their 
community of Te Mamou is a shining ex- 
ample of self-help and cooperation be- 
tween private citizens and our National 
Government, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a news report of the dedication 
dinner published in the Ville Platte 
Gazette: 

[From the Ville Platte (La.) Gazette, 

Feb. 15, 1968] 
Epwarps MEETS Wirth TE MAMOU 
DISTRICT HEADS 

Seventh District Congressman Edwin Ed- 
wards of Crowley was a guest of the Te 
Mamou Water District officials at an informal 
supper meeting Sunday evening held at the 
camp of attorney J. William Pucheu near 
Chicot Park. 


The of the meeting was to cele- 
brate the completion of thè Te Mamou Water 
System which is now furnishing water to 
142 rural families in that community. An 
association loan of $142,000 was obtained 
from the Farmers Home Administration to 
install the water system. 

Congressman Edwards commended the offi- 
cials for their efforts in this project and 
assured the group that he would do every- 
thing in his power to see that funds are 
provided as soon as possible for other similar 
projects that are being planned for Evan- 
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geline parish. Among these are the Point 
Blue and Upper Pine projects. 

Those attending were Mr. and Mrs. Aaron 
Solleau, Nathan Fontenot, Francis Foret, 
John N. Andrus, Ronald McCauley, Bill 
Pucheu, Vernon F. Meyer, Lindsey J. Aucoin, 
Nat W. Thomas, Earl G. Hollier, Clement 
Morein, W. O. Carson, Congressman Edwards, 
and Hosea Soileau. 

Mr. Pucheu is the attorney for the System, 
and Vernon Meyer and Lindsey J. Aucoin are 
the engineers. 

Nat W. Thomas is chief of the community 
services division in the State FHA office, and 
Earl G. Hollier is district FHA supervisor. 
W. O. Carson is the local parish supervisor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clement Morein donated to 
the District the land on which the Water 
Plant is located, about a mile west of Ville 
Platte. 


Kilmer To Train Police Cadets 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
suggestions made in the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders was to recruit police officers 
from among the underprivileged. The 
Commission stated that “the need to 
develop better relations with minority 
group communities requires recruitment 
of police from these groups—groups 
handicapped by lack of educational op- 
portunities and achievement.” In line 
with this type of thinking, I was recently 
pleased to note that the Kilmer Job 
Corps Center in my district will be the 
scene of a program to train 200 Job 
Corpsmen as police officers under con- 
tract with the Police Athletic League. An 
article of March 5 in the Evening News 
states that “chiefs in 41 major cities have 
agreed to hire the young men as cadets 
or recruits, even if some modification of 
civil service rules is necessary.” I have 
had continual testimony to the worth and 
effectiveness of the Kilmer operation, 
and I am proud to see that Kilmer once 
again is demonstrating itself to be in 
the forefront of the efforts being under- 
taken to solve our domestic problems. 

At this point, I include these articles 
concerning this police training program 
in the RECORD: 

New GHETTO PROGRAM; KILMER To TRAIN 

POLICE CADETS 
(By Douglas Eldridge) + 

WASHINGTON. —A national program to train 
men from the ghettos as police cadets will 
be launched this month at the Kilmer Job 
Corps Center in Edison, N.J. 

The new project, beginning with 200 train- 
ees from all over the nation, was announced 
yesterday by William Kelly, national director 
of the Job Corps. 

Known as the Job Corps Police Conference 
on PAL and Youth Activities and financed 
by the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The initial one-year grant is expected to be 
$125,000. 

j DESIGNED TO REDUCE FRICTION 

Kelly said the project is designed to relieve 
the shortage of manpower in the nation’s 
police departments and to reduce friction 
between young Negroes and the police. 


1 Based on information obtained at OEO 
News Seminar. 
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“We want to reach the youngsters who 
would lead the charge whenever there is dis- 
order,” said Kelly. “We will train the young- 
sters and send them back to the neighbor- 
hoods they left 6 to 9 months before, 

“This may be one of the most dramatic 
things that has occurred in police-people re- 
lationships,” added the Job Corps head. 

Police cadet programs have already had 
some success in New York, Newark and ome 
cities. And the President’s 
Civil Disorders has called for special eforta 
to recruit and train young Negroes. 

The police cadet eee to be in 
full swing by May and to serve 600 young men 
in the first year —will be operated by Federal 
Electric Corp., which runs the Kilmer Center 
for the OEO. 


EXTENSIVE CURRICULUM 


The cadets will receive 9 to 12 months of 
training in all aspects of police work—fin- 
gerprinting, traffic control, radio communi- 
cation, first aid, photography and operations 
of courts and government. 

Physical fitness, self defense, typing and 
driving courses will be offered, together with 
field trips and basic education. 

Kelly said the national PAL conference 
will help screen the young men and place 
them afterward. Chiefs in 41 major cities 
have agreed to hire the young men as cadets 
or recruits, even if some modification of 
civil service rules is necessary. 

About half the trainees will come from 
the present ranks of job corpsmen, and the 
rest will be recruited—mainly in big cities— 
by employment services and the PAL. 

It will cost $5,100 to train each cadet who 
completes the compared with 
$6,700 for the typical Job Corps graduate. 


PLANNED FOR 6 MONTHS 


Kelly said the program has been planned 
for six months by the OEO and the national 
PAL conference, whose executive director is 
Capt. Harry Untereiner of the Weehawken, 
N.J. police. 

A statement by the conference said police 
departments must take in more low-income, 
minority group members to dispel nonwhite 
hostility toward law enforcement. 

“The time is now,” said the conference, 
“for responsible police agencies to reverse 
the image presented to the citizens of the 
low income minority areas by police depart- 
ments ... properly trained young men, 
coming from the deprived areas, could make 
excellent police officers. 

Kelly said it took a special appeal to 
Mayor John V. Lindsay of New York to ob- 
tain Lt. Dunning, he is one of the most dec- 
orated officers in the department’s history. 

Admission requirements for the new proj- 
ect will be higher than for the Job Corps. 
Prospective cadets must be at least 19, meet 
height and weight minimums, pass math 
and verbal achievement tests, and have no 
record of felonies. 

TRAINEES TRANSFERRED 

Job Corps Officials also reported yesterday 
that all 224 trainees have now been trans- 
ferred from the Liberty Park Center, which 
is closing in an economy move. 

Most of the young men have been sent 
to other centers run by the National Park 
Service. The Liberty Park staff will all be 
gone by the end of the month, and the 
buildings will be maintained on standby. 

Liberty Park, opened in January 1967, is 

one of 16 men’s training centers shut by the 
Job Corps. The centers were rated on eight 
criteria, and the lowest ranking were 
dropped. 
Figures disclosed by Kelly yesterday show 
that Liberty Park had particularly low rat- 
ings for operating costs, length of stay by 
trainees and reading gains. 

The Job Corps has cut its male enroll- 
ment from 30,500 to 25,000, while maintain- 
ing women’s enroliment at 9,800. No new 
male applicants have been accepted in two 
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months, and there are now 12,000 on the 
waiting list. 


[From Newsday, Mar. 5, 1968] 
Cor CLASS For JOB CORPS 
(By Robert Hummerstone) 


WASHINGTON.—A new Job Corps program 
designed to take underprivileged youths out 
of their slums, train them as policemen and 
send them back to patrol their home neigh- 
borhoods will start this spring at Camp Kil- 
mer, N.J., it was announced yesterday. 

Jack Birkenstock, director of police-com- 
munity relations for the Job Corps, said that 
the first class this spring will include 180 
of the Job Corps’ “cream of the crop,” youths 
who have been in the corps at least two 
months. They will get 10 to 12 more months 
of academic and police training to turn them 
into professional officers ready to be hired 
by police departments, said Birkenstock, 
himself a former policeman. 

The program, the first of its type in the 
Job Corps, is designed to provide jobs for 
corps graduates, fill the 3,653 vacancies in 
the nation’s 30 largest police departments, 
and get more members of minority groups 
into police forces to help improve police- 
community relations. 

Although race is not to be considered in 
choosing trainees, Birkenstock said he ex- 
pected that a great many trainees would be 
Negroes, since Negroes comprise about 65 
per cent of Job Corps members. William P. 
Kelly Jr., Job Corps director, said that an 
effort will be made to return graduates to 
their home areas if there are openings. If 
not, the graduates will be placed where jobs 
are available. Kelly said the program was an 
attempt to harness the potential leaders in 
slum areas. 

The program aims to give Job Corps youths 
what most of them lack for acceptance by 
metropolitan police departments, the equiva- 
lent of a high school diploma and the cor- 
rection of physical deficiencies such as bad 
eyesight and poor teeth. Although most 
police departments bar recruits with crim- 
inal records, Birkenstock said that the corps 
would accept an outstanding candidate if he 
had what was judged to be a minor misde- 
meanor in his past. But he predicted little 
need for such exceptions, since only about 
six per cent of Job Corps trainees have police 
records. 

The trainees will wear uniforms and live 
apart from the other Job Corps members. 
They will be paid the standard Job Corps 
salary of $30 a month while training and 
live at the Job Corps center at Camp Kilmer. 
Birkenstock said it was estimated that it 
would cost $5,100 to train each man, 

(Nassau and Suffolk police have made ex- 
tensive efforts to recruit new Negro police 
candidates but with little success. Nassau 
police experimented with a mobile recruit- 
ing trailer and programs of tutoring for 
Negro police applicants who might have diffi- 
culty passing the test. One Suffolk police 
official commented that, despite an intensive 
community relations program, “they (Ne- 
groes) just aren’t taking the (application) 
test.” 

[From the Press Intelligence, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Feb. 28, 1968] 

Jos Corrs To TRAIN 200 as POLICEMEN 

The Job Corps is contracting with the Po- 
lice Athletic League to train 200 top Corps 
enrollees as police officers, Job Corps Director 
William P. Kelly announced yesterday. 

The training at Camp Kilmer, N.J., will 
begin in about six weeks and will last 10 
months. A spokesman for the Job Corps said 
the 200 boys have not yet been chosen, but 
they will be required to meet standards com- 
monly imposed for police recruits in order to 
be selected for the program. 

These include minimum age of 19, mini- 
mum height of 5 feet 8 inches, a high 
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school diploma or capacity to obtain an 
equivalent certification while in training, 
and a “clean” police record showing no felony 
convictions. 

The spokesman said there are 90,000 police 
vacancies in the United States, and the Corps 
is expected to have no trouble placing suc- 
cessful trainees. He said the Washington and 
Baltimore police departments already had 
asked for a chance to recruit the trainees 
when the 10-month course was finished. 


Commuter Airlines: A Growing Field 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most booming fields of aviation today is 
that of commuter, or scheduled air taxi 
service. As a complement to regional and 
trunkline service, air taxis provide a val- 
uable service, not only to the individual 
passenger, but to the entire aviation in- 
dustry as well. 

The current issue of Air Transport 
World for March 1968, contains an article 
on the annual meeting of the commuter 
trade association, the Association of 
Commuter Airlines. I believe it is well we 
keep abreast of this important field of 
aviation, and include the article at this 
point in the RECORD: 


GROWING Boom Has POWERFUL IMPACT on 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMUTER AIRLINES 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

The growing boom in commuter airline 
and scheduled air taxi service is having a 
powerful impact on the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation of Commuter Airlines, which held its 
largest and most enthusiastic annual meeting 
recently in Washington, D.C. with an attend- 
ance of 140 delegates. 

The association, one of the two trade orga- 
nizations representing the third level car- 
riers” was formed in January, 1964. Its aims: 
to help maintain high standards of safety 
and to promote recognition, as a true part 
of the U.S, airline network, of operators fly- 
ing aircraft under 12,500 pounds in sched- 
uled service. 

Bankers, insurance people, manufacturers 
and representatives of both the Federal 
Aviation Administration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board were on hand for the three- 
day Washington meeting. Delegates ex- 
changed ideas in a panel series centering on 
current problems in financing, baggage han- 
dling and ticketing of interline passengers, 
and how current regulations really affect the 
commuter airlines. 

Although the commuters still are classified 
as part of general aviation, those attending 
heard CAB member Whitney Gillilland out- 
line impressive evidence of the board’s recog- 
nition of the “small carrier potential.” Gillil- 
land noted, perhaps significantly, that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as adopted in 1938 did 
not then create any classes of domestic air 
carriers, but it did authorize the Board to 
establish classes of airlines as the nature of 
the services performed by such air carriers 
shall require. 

SEMINARS AND CLINICS UNDERWAY 


A major policy development announced at 
the meeting was the association’s decision to 
stage a continuing series of seminars this 
year dealing with all types of operations in 
which commuter airlines are involved. Also 
getting underway will be a series of clinics 
in various areas of technical proficiency, 
for chief pilots and maintenance heads. 

The first seminar will take place this 
month through arrangement with the U.S. 
Post Office Department and will be concerned 
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with the national air mail program as it 
affects commuters and scheduled air taxi op- 
erators. Mail increasingly is a big deal for 
these carriers, and the most recent FAA fig- 
ures indicate that the mail pay to “third 
level” carriers will jump from about $180,000 
during 1966 to something around $8 million 
this year. 

The 1967 total for expediting the mail was 
approximately $3.6 million. 

The air mail seminar’s agenda shows clear 
recognition of the tremendous importance to 
the commuter carriers of doing a continuing 
good job through understanding of all facets 
of the mail-carrying operation. It will cover 
the following items: 

(1) A brief review of the Post Office De- 
partment’s needs and experiences to date on 
the utilization of air taxi type operations. 

(2) The department’s procurement pro- 
cedures now in effect. 

(3) The volume and types of services now 
being provided. 

(4) Anticipated needs for these services in 
the foreseeable future. 

(5) Development of plans for future uti- 
lization of these services. 

(6) Discussion period during which the 
Post Office Department will seek comments 
and constructive suggestions from the com- 
muter airline operator. 

All mail carrying by commuter airlines 
currently is without subsidy and is con- 
ducted under negotiated term contracts 
based on bidding. 

During the Washington meeting, officers 
and board members met to discuss new ways 
of putting over a five-point program de- 
signed to give greater recognition, prestige 
and security to the association’s member 
airline companies. 

This program calls for adoption of a dis- 
tinctive name for the commuter industry, to 
be agreed upon and recognized by govern- 
ment agencies. (The CAB late last year re- 
fused to give official sanction to the term 
“third level air lines.“) It looks forward to 
the imposition of specific regulations on com- 
muters and scheduled air taxi operations 
by the CAB, which so far has ducked regula- 
tion of these carriers apart from general 
aviation. 

Two other program points: compulsory lia- 
bility insurance with a minimum liability 
of $75,000 a passenger for all commuters and 
scheduled air taxi operators, and the regu- 
lar reporting of routes and traffic to the CAB 
by these carriers. The CAB already has pro- 

an amendment of Part 298 of its ec- 
onomic regulations so as to require all air 
taxi operators, scheduled and non-scheduled, 
to carry this amount of insurance and also 
to register annually. Registration would in- 
clude filing of schedules, but not traffic re- 
ports. 

Finally, the Association of Commuter Air- 
lines will seek to work out some specific form 
of route protection not requiring the acquisi- 
tion of a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity, which normally calls for a minimum 
investment of $25,000. 

Merrill Armour, executive director of the 
association, who is a former assistant gen- 
eral counsel and assistant chief examiner of 
the CAB, believes that the board has power 
to do this at present under its power to pre- 
vent “wasteful and destructive competition.” 

It was brought out by Gillilland and others 
attending the Washington annual meeting 
that although the CAB as of now refuses 
to regulate the commuters or recognize them 
as genuine small airlines rather than part 
of general aviation, its policy long has been 
one of strong encouragement. As long ago as 
1952 it adopted Part 298, which reclassified 
small irregular air carriers as air taxi opera- 
tors and permitted for the first time, the 
conducting by these of scheduled services 
within the then 48 contiguous states. 


TWO STEPS OF CAB ENCOURAGEMENT 


Two of the most important steps taken by 
the board since 1961 to encourage operators 
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of small aircraft have been the extension of 
the air taxi regulation for an indefinite pe- 
riod and the provision of blanket authority 
to carry mail in markets not served by cer- 
tificated trunk and regional carriers, Gillil- 
land says: 

“These steps can hardly be regarded as less 
than strong recognition on the part of the 
board of the potential of the small aircraft 
operators in our air transport system. Of 
hardly less significance were Board decisions 
to withdraw the limitation on scheduled 
service in the Caribbean area and in domestic 
markets served by certificated air carriers 
with small equipment.” 

After being petitioned last year by the 
Post Office Department, the Board estab- 
lished an expedited procedure applicable to 
the institution of mail service by air taxis, 
both scheduled and non-scheduled. 

The good will and encouragement being 
offered to commuters by the trunks was un- 
derlined at the Washington meeting by the 
presence of such talent as W. J. Cotter and 
Gerald Larkey, interline sales chiefs respec- 
tively at TWA and Continental. As much as 
60% to 80% of commuter passengers in- 
terline with trunks and regionals, the ses- 
sion was told. 

Main thrust of the discussion focused on 
interline passenger handling—reservations, 
baggage, ticketing and how the trunks might 
help the commuters train personnel to bet- 
ter handle these vital functions. The import- 
ance of current listings in the Official Airline 
Guide QRE also was stressed. One commuter 
airline reported a 60% loss of traffic one 
month when its listing inadvertently was 
omitted from the OAG. 

More than 50 commuter airlines and 
scheduled air taxis now have interline agree- 
ments with larger carriers. TWA’s Cotter told 
them during his presentation: 

“There is only one reason we sign an 
interline agreement and that is to make it 
easier to move by air. This is one of the 
reasons for the success of the air industry.” 

Cotter brought out that a great many of 
the commuter airlines do not at present have 
“two-way bilateral” interline agreements and 
therefore do not ticket on the scheduled car- 
rier or check baggage through, the traffic flow 
in these cases being from the trunk to the 
commuter. He pointed out that commuters 
should adopt a uniform type ticket and have 
a standard baggage check ticket if they 
wished the traffic flow to become a two-way 
street, 

During 1968, the following will serve as of- 
ficers of the association: Terence O. Den- 
nison of Apache Airlines, president; Karl P. 
Baldwin of Air Wisconsin, VP; Joseph C. 
Whitney of Executive Airlines, secretary; 
Paul G. Delman of Commuter Airlines, 
treasurer. The directors at large are Leo H. 
Layden of Yankee Airlines and George N. 
Bailey of Hub Airlines. In addition to being 
executive director Armour serves as the as- 
sociation’s general counsel. 


Urban Problems Must Be Solved by 
Community 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
across the country there is an increasing 
tendency to turn to Washington for solu- 
tions to problems—no matter what these 
problems are. But it is apparent to us, 
who have been studying the problems of 
the metropolitan areas, that only local 
initiative in the final analysis can solve 
the crises of our cities. 
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Consequently, it was with a great deal 
of interest that I read the remarks made 
by Allan Shivers, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Speaking before the Southern Associa- 
tion of Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tives, Mr. Shivers warned that without 
local leadership, communities will find 
themselves in trouble “no matter how 
many Federal gravy trains come in and 
unload.” 

I feel that appeals to local leaders for 
local action, such as was made the other 
night in Memphis, should not go un- 
heeded. 

The important feature of the national 
chamber’s point of view is that they are 
providing assistance to business and 
other community groups on how better 
coordinated community action can be or- 
ganized. The national chamber recently 
unveiled a program called “Forward 
America,“ which is based on 8 years’ ex- 
perience in working with communities to 
organize effective action involving 
groups, ranging from business to labor to 
civil rights. 

The national chamber has translated 
that experience into concrete suggestions 
on how effective local action can be or- 
ganized to solve problems. 

Mr. Shivers has thrown out a real chal- 
lenge to local community leaders and I 
commend his remarks for your serious 
consideration. His speech in Memphis 
follows: 

YOU'RE THE DOCTOR 
(By Allan Shivers, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States) 

The benefits of living in a free and wealthy 
country like ours in these advanced times 
are obtained mostly by community effort. 

We crowd up and live by systems so that 
machines can serve us better. We fit our- 
selves into close time schedules and work in 
space parcelled out by the square foot. 

We can’t go our individual ways as freely 
as we once did if we want to live modernly. 
We must operate within regular orbits and 
share our conveniences with others. It takes 
a lot of steady demand to maintain a super- 
market or an expressway or a television 
station. 

There isn't much action any more out at 
the kind of country crossroad where Ameri- 
cans once gathered to “fire the shot heard 
round the world”. It's what happens in com- 
munities that counts now. 

Here is where progress is filtered down to 
us in practical forms, All the new ideas and 
methods and products of advancing tech- 
nology don’t mean much to us until they hit 
our towns. 

Not until the new knowledge is taught in 
our schools can our children share it. 

And perhaps not until some confessed, 
desperate criminal is turned loose in our 
community on a flimsy technical rule im- 
posed by the United States Supreme Court, 
do we realize how far we have been carried 
by the new ideas of social justice. 

Because we do so much community living, 
that’s where the troubles of our times have 
concentrated. It’s why you Chamber Execu- 
tives are knee-deep in problems. 

The question of where to draw the line be- 
tween law and order, on the one hand, and 
free speech, on the other—an issue that we 
thought was solved when the American form 
of government was agreed upon—is now be- 
ing fought out in your streets. Treason and 
incitement to riot are being preached openly 
and the demagogues dare your community 
to interfere. 

Your disadvantaged people are being over- 
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fed on political promises until they become 
unduly expectant and sometimes riotous. 

Strikes against the public welfare, against 
the soundness of our economic system and 
the value of our savings, even against the 
most vital community services, plague one 
city after another. Worse yet, there isn’t any 
remedy in sight because Washington is not 
lifting a finger to reform the one-sided ad- 
ministration of labor law. 

Instead of getting the kind of help you 
need from Washington to deal with your 
problems, you are being encouraged to shove 
them aside for federal treatment. There's 
a new 297-page catalogue called, The Vice 
President’s Handbook for Local Officials,” 
listing hundreds of ways the federal bureau- 
crats are able and anxious to do your town 
over. 

We're an urban people, a nation of com- 
munities—and we're cheating ourselves if we 
don’t do everything possible to see that our 
own community is well organized, expertly 
presided over, and fully up-to-date. The qual- 
ity of local leadership is of the utmost im- 
portance, not only because of what it can 
do to improve living conditions, but also 
because we depend on strong, independent 
local leaders to stop the systemizing process 
where it is, and where it belongs. It’s one 
thing to be a nation of communities. It would 
be something far different to be the com- 
munities of a nation, all thrown together into 
bureaucratic molds under central supervision. 

What good would our home towns be to 
us then? 

Each city’s problems need deep and careful 
diagnosis, as you with your involvements 
probably know better than anyone else. You 
have made the studies. You know what's 
wrong. You are busy with those leaders of 
your community who are willing to work for 
improvements. Your problem is, you need 
more help, with more people involved. 

No city which has had a riot is saying 
that it did everything possible to prevent it. 
Detroit thought it had done enough, but 
now it knows better. Wherever there was 
trouble last summer, a lot more is being 
found to do now to reduce the chances of 
its happening again. 

If the full local treatment could be applied 
somewhere; if it were possible to produce the 
ideal; we would see every group and every 
center of influence in the community pulling 
together wholeheartedly in a program of 
action worked out by mutual agreement. 
There would be no waste of resources, No 
facilities would be overlooked. Everybody 
with useful talents, ideas and enthusiasm 
would be pitching in to produce a brighter, 
happier and more prosperous community. 

This is what the National Chamber is try- 
ing to promote with its Forward America 
process which our Board approved last month. 
It’s a plan for solving local problems through 
the united efforts of all groups willing to 
cooperate within the community—business, 
labor, civil rights, religious, education, and 
all the rest. We don’t think it is possible to 
get unanimity anywhere, but we do believe 
you can get results that will outshine all 
the demonstration and experimental cities 


And what dreams they are! Some of the 
on which federal money is being 
spent look like plans for paradise reincar- 
nated! The only trouble is that people don’t 
want to live there, under the Socialistic type 
of management that would be in store for 
them. That's something to remember about 
the model cities program now making the 
rounds, What is your city going to look like 
when the federal people are through? Are 
your own particular top priority needs going 
to be taken care of, or will they be put aside 
in order to take advantage of available fed- 
eral funds for other purposes, leaving your 
problem areas still further out of joint? 
Most of what you are doing now seems to 
me to be on target. 
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I’m on difficult and dangerous ground in 
reaching out for examples from this plat- 
form, where there is so much to choose from. 
But I'll take just one type of problem—con- 
solidating city and county governments. 
Much could be said about what Nashville, 
and also Miami and Dade County did some- 
time back, and now we see Jacksonville also 
moving into the Hall of Fame. 

Those were great jobs, and so are the ef- 

forts others of you are making in that direc- 
tion. 
There is, of course, much more involved 
than city-county consolidations when it 
comes to defining and reaching out to en- 
compass your whole community problem 
area. Regional cooperation may be necessary, 
and that, too, is happening in places I know 
about in Texas. 

The Houston Chamber holds regular meet- 
ings, I believe, with 30 or more Chambers 
in that vicinity, and the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber has shown its ability to get action over 
a 9-county area. 

If you can top this—and perhaps some of 
you can—I’d like to hear about your pro- 
gram. I'll talk about it the next time. 

No matter how far we range, however, our 
cities will not be cured by treating just what 
appears on the surface, because some of 
them, even smaller ones, are aching deep 
inside. They need treatment in depth for 
basic people problems—hardcore poverty, 
lack of education and skills, lost hope—that 
underlie the surface blight. 

The Charlotte Chamber has added a Hu- 
man Relations Department to its staff. Are 
you doing anything to provide basic educa- 
tion and job training for those who need it, 
and are you looking out for Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity matters arising in your 
community? 

Or do the Easter Egg Roll and Dollar Day 
projects leave you enough time for that? 

Are you promoting internal economic 

h as well as new smokestacks? 

It’s a new day in urban America. 

Revolutionary events are taking place, both 
for good and evil. 

The good is coming to those with strong 
local leadership, and the others are going 
to find themselves in trouble, no matter how 
many federal gravy trains come in and un- 
load. 

You're a professional mobilizer. Your expe- 
rience, your credentials put you in a class 
far ahead of the patent medicine peddlers. 

For whatever ails your community, you're 
the doctor. So treat your patient with con- 
cerns just as broad as the politician’s, and 
also as deep as the moralist’s, and as tall as 
tomorrow’s dreams. 

I wish every one of you good times. 


Attwater Prairie Chicken Refuge 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, another of 
America’s vanishing wildlife species, the 
Attwater prairie chicken, will be pre- 
served if efforts underway near Colum- 
bus, Tex., are successful. 

Here, on a 3,400-acre refuge in the 
Bernard Prairies, an international proj- 
ect has been launched to save the nearly 
extinct bird. 

The World Wildlife Fund, the U.S. 
Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service, 
other States and Federal agencies, and 
the Colorado Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion District of Texas are cooperating in 
developing the refuge to preserve the Att- 
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water prairie chicken for the enjoyment 
of future Americans. 

A member of the grouse family and a 
near relative of the heath hen which 
formerly ranged in New England, the 
Attwater prairie chicken once flourished 
in the flat, tall grass coastal plains of 
Texas and Louisiana. Millions of the 
buff-colored birds once filled the air with 
their resonant booming and performed 


their strange, spectacular courtship 
dance. Now only about a thousand 
remain. 


SCS conservationists provided soils 
data and land-capability maps. They 
also helped develop a conservation plan 
for the refuge to guide application of 
practices needed to improve food and 
cover for the wildlife, locate good sites 
for ponds, and protect the property from 
erosion. 

The plan is now being put into effect, 
helping retain those haunting hollow 
notes at the World Wildlife Fund Att- 
water Prairie Chicken Refuge. 


The Fate of American POW’s in Vietnam 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the cal- 
lous disregard by Hanoi for the humane 
standards of treatment of prisoners of 
war is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance to the United States. The Penta- 
gon has confirmed that as of March 9, 
1968, there are 253 Americans known to 
be prisoners and an additional 835 
thought to be prisoners but officially list- 
ed as missing in action. 

The fate of Americans held prisoner 
in Vietnam was the subject of a trench- 
ant article by Col. Bryce F. Denno, U.S. 
Army, retired. Writing in the February 
Air Force magazine, Colonel Denno, who 
is now director of instruction at the Mili- 
tary Assistance Institute in Arlington, 
Va., observed that Hanoi is refusing to 
recognize that our captured servicemen 
are in fact prisoners of war and entitled 
to the protections of the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions. 

Colonel Denno draws a sound legal 
argument in pointing out that Hanoi’s 
reservations to the Geneva Conventions 
can deny our pilots their protected sta- 
tus as prisoners of war only after their 
trial, in accordance with all the judicial 
guarantees which the Conventions pro- 
vide, and after their conviction. Hanoi 
has never tried these men, but has arbi- 
trarily denied them the status which they 
should enjoy as qualified prisoners of 
war. 

Colonel Denno discusses also the in- 
furiating double standard of prisoner-of- 
war treatment which exists in the Viet- 
nam war. 

On the one hand, we are recognizing 
as legitimate prisoners of war, captured 
Vietcong who habitually make military 
capital of concealing their identity as 
combatants, in flagrant violation of the 
Geneva Conventions. On the other hand, 
the enemy brands as war criminals our 
pilots who wear uniforms, fiy plainly 
marked aircraft, and who attack legiti- 
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mate military targets so well recognized 
as such that the enemy has deployed 
with maximum economy his aircraft 
forces to defend them. 

A caption in one of the photographs 
accompanying Colonel Denno’s article 
points out that the Communists have re- 
garded the men captured by United 
States and Republic of Vietnam troops 
with great callousness, making no effort 
to try to regain them. “They must, there- 
fore, consider our continuing efforts to 
have our men released as the height of 
sentimentality.” 

Americans in this war have pursued 
ceaselessly the repatriation efforts that 
have accompanied every war in which 
we have fought. We have provided finan- 
cial assistance to released or escaped 
servicemen, in the last two wars, at least, 
in the form of per diem compensation 
for the period of their captivity. 

My bill, H.R. 15545, which would pro- 
vide up to $3 a day compensation is be- 
ing considered by the Departments of 
Defense and State, and the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. 

I am apprised that reports on this bill 
can be expected fairly soon, which could 
pave the way for at least a modicum of 
after-the-fact compensation for those of 
our Americans who are undergoing the 
treatment described in the article by 
Colonel Denno. 


I include the article at this point in the 
RECORD: 


THE FATE OF AMERICAN POW’s IN VIETNAM 
(By Col. Bryce F. Denno, U.S. Army, retired) 


(The fate of the estimated 200 American 
prisoners of war, most of them pilots shot 
down over North Vietnam, held by the Com- 
munists is in grave doubt. The enemy refuses 
to abide by the Geneva Conventions and 
chooses to treat our pilots as “war criminals,” 
using them as pawns in the political game 
they are playing to pressure the US into pull- 
ing out of Vietnam. But attempts are being 
made to establish their right to humane 
treatment, and, as the Communists become 
convinced of our determination, perhaps the 
prisoners will become less useful to them.) 

In the fading days of World War II, my in- 
fantry battalion sped through disintegrating 
German defenses to recapture a dozen Amer- 
ican airmen. As we gave them all the steak 
and beer they could manage, they described 
their reactions during captivity. “We never 
had a doubt,” they said, “that the war would 
end in victory and that we'd eventually be 
freed.” Never a doubt. 

But there is probably grave doubt concern- 
ing their future in the minds of the esti- 
mated 200 American prisoners of war, most 
of them airmen, who today languish in prison 
camps of North Vietnam or Viet Cong-con- 
trolled South Vietnam. There is also doubt 
and anxiety among their relatives and friends 
here at home. For the enemy has deliberately 
chosen to ignore many explicit provisions of 
the Geneva Conventions of 1949 regarding 
prisoners of war—Conventions which he 
signed and agreed to honor. At least three 
American prisoners have been executed in 
“reprisal’’—expressly forbidden by the Con- 
ventions. Others have been tortured and mur- 
dered. Some appear to have been brain- 
washed in a manner reminiscent of Korea. 
The enemy has adamantly refused to re- 
patriate seriously sick and wounded prisoners. 
He has denied prisoners the solace of pack- 
ages or even mail from home. He has dis- 
dained replying to requests that neutral ob- 
servers, such as members of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, be permitted to 
inspect the prisoners, as the Geneva Conven- 
tions provide. 

North Vietnam (as part of Vietnam) ac- 
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ceded to the Conventions on November 14, 
1953. The National Liberation Front (Viet 
Cong) refuses to recognize the Conventions 
on the grounds that it was not a party to 
the deliberations that led to their formula- 
tion, However, since Hanoi controls the NLF, 
it is reasonably certain that the Viet Cong 
would follow practices concerning prisoners 
observed by North Vietnam. What specifi- 
cally are key provisions of the Conventions, 
why are some of them difficult to apply in 
the Vietnamese War, how are they observed 
by participants in that war, and, especially, 
what appear to be future prospects for our 
prisoners of war? 
THE FOUR GENEVA CONVENTIONS 

There are four separate Conventions in- 
cluded in the Geneva Conventions of 1949. 
The First and Second deal with the treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded of the armed 
forces in the field and at sea. The Third 
Convention relates to the treatment of pris- 
oners of war. The Fourth, inspired by the 
crimes against noncombatants perpetrated 
during World War II, deals with the “protec- 
tion of civilian persons in time of war.” As 
one renowned international jurist has ex- 
plained in commenting on the Conventions, 
“Every person in enemy hands must have 
some status under international law: he is 
either a prisoner of war and as such, covered 
by the Third Convention, a civilian covered 
by the Fourth Convention, or, again, a mem- 
ber of the medical personnel of the armed 
forces who is covered by the First Conven- 
tion. There is no intermediate status; nobody 
in enemy hands can be outside the law.” 
(Italics in the original.) 

There are twenty articles common to all 
Four Conventions. Of these, Article 2 speci- 
fies that the Conventions will apply in case 
of an armed conflict among those who have 
signed the Conventions even though a state 
of war may not have been recognized by one 
of them. Article 3 spells out certain mini- 
mum standards of treatment to be afforded 
prisoners taken in a war “not of an inter- 
national character.” This article is of special 
import in light of the position taken by 
North Vietnam and others that the conflict 
in South Vietnam is essentially a “civil war.” 
Article 85 of the Third Convention has also 
figured prominently in the Vietnam War. It 
provides that “Prisoners of War prosecuted 
under the laws of the Detaining Powers for 
acts committed prior to capture shall retain, 
even if convicted, the benefits of the present 
Convention,” Communist countries adhering 
to the Geneva Conventions (including the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam) have en- 
tered reservations concerning this Article. 
These reservations, which constitute a focal 
point of dispute between the United States 
and the enemy, will be discussed later. 

The Vietnam War represents the first 
significant “trial by combat” of the Geneva 
Conventions. When the Korean War erupted, 
only a handful of nations had ratified them. 
(The United States ratified in 1956.) True, 
the Conventions provided certain guidelines 
which participants in the Korean War recog- 
nized generally, but there had been no time 
to establish implementing machinery and 
procedures. Thus, there was little in the 
way of precedent established during Korea 
to assist in applying the Conventions to 
Vietnam. To compound the problem, Viet- 
nam’s war is an especially complex, am- 
biguous, and confusing conflict, from both 
a military and a political viewpoint. 

To begin with, the Vietnam War is really 
two separate and totally dissimilar wars. In 
the North, the contest consists primarily of 
combat between American land- and sea- 
based aircraft and North Vietnamese air de- 
fense units. Republic of Vietnam aircraft 
and occasional enemy planes are also in- 
volved. This war is comparable to conven- 
tional wars of the past. 

By contrast, the war in South Vietnam is 
a classic war of insurgency, in which both 
sides strive not only to gain the support of 
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the people but use the people as a primary 
instrument in waging the war. The French 
authority on wars of insurgency, David 
Galula, stresses the inevitability of civilian 
participation in such a war in these terms: 
„. . . every citizen, whatever his wish, is or 
will be directly involved in it [a war of 
insurgency] by the insurgent who needs him 
and cannot afford to let him remain neu- 
tral.” The employment of civilians who are 
part-time soldiers by the NLF in Vietnam 
has blurred the distinction between civilians 
(subject to the Fourth Convention) and 
full-time soldiers of Viet Cong regular units 
and the People’s Army of Vietnam (subject 
to the Third Convention). A vivid descrip- 
tion of the ensuing problem in the field is 
indicated by this quotation from a publica- 
tion of the Military Assistance Command in 
Vietnam (MACV): “The Prisoner of War 
Convention is difficult to apply when the 
enemy soldier, clad in black pajamas and a 
coolie hat, wraps his weapon in oil cloth, 
buries it in a rice paddy during the day, and 
becomes a soldier only at night.” 

A second aspect of the Vietnam War com- 
plicating application of the Conventions 
stems from the diametrically opposed views 
of the war held by participants. The United 
States portrays the war as a defense of an 
essentially separate state, South Vietnam. 
The United States and others are assisting 
in that defense at the request of the Repub- 
lic. By contrast, the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam and the NLF describe the war 
as a “civil war” with “agents of the United 
States” in the South who are resisting Viet- 
mam's legally constituted government in 
Hanoi. According to Hanoi, participation by 
the United States in the war is “illegal” and 
our attacks on North Vietnam are erim- 
inal.” These divergent views influence fun- 
damentally and inevitably the interpreta- 
tions of the Convention as they apply in 
Vietnam. 


EFFORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


The conflict in these interpretations sur- 
faced in the summer of 1965 when the Vice 
President of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, Jacques Freymond, sent a 
letter to the United States, the Republic of 
Vietnam, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, and the National Liberation Front. In 
his letter, Freymond noted that hostilities 
north and south of the seventeenth parallel 
had reached such proportion that “there can 
be no doubt they constitute an armed con- 
flict to which the regulations of humanitar- 
ian law as a whole should be applied.” Re- 
marking that all addresses were bound by 
the Geneva Conventions of 1949, he reminded 
them of their responsibilities. Further, he 
requested all parties to inform him as to 
what measures they planned to take in re- 
sponse to his letter. In reply, the United 
States and the Republic of Vietnam ex- 
pressed their willingness and readiness to 
abide by the Conventions. As indicated pre- 
viously, the NLF retorted that it did not 
consider itself bound by the Conventions 
since it had not participated in their formu- 
lation. Further, it explained that the Con- 
ventions contained provisions which “corre- 
sponded neither with its action [sic] nor 
with the organization of its armed forces.” 
Nonetheless, it declared it was observing a 
“humane and charitable policy” toward pris- 
oners falling into its hands. 

Freymond’s letter to North Vietnam 
opened a political and propaganda Pandora's 
box. “As all the world is aware,” wrote Hanoi 
in response, “the United States government 
and its agents in Saigon are engaged in com- 
mitting crimes in their war of aggression in 
Vietnam, undermining peace, violating the 
laws and customs of war, and perpetrating 
acts against humanity.” Specifically, North 
Vietnam accused the United States of bomb- 
ing indiscriminately in North Vietnam 
hospitals, schools, road transport stations, 
markets, villages, fishing vessels, churches, 
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pagodas, etc., massacring large numbers of 
innocent civilians, and violating the Geneva 
Conventions of August 12, 1949, for the pro- 
tection of the victims of war, as well as other 
rules of war.” It dubbed these actions “acts 
of piracy.” The pilots involved were “major 
criminals caught in flagrante delicto and lia- 
ble for judgment in accordance with the laws 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
With regard to the war in South Vietnam, 
Hanoi accused the United States and “its 
agents in Saigon” of “undertaking a war of 
great atrocity, employing against the civilian 
population arms and methods of warfare 
which have for long been prohibited by in- 
ternational law.” 

Alarmed by Hanol's threatening attitude 
toward our captured pilots, the United States 
quickly protested to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. In turn, the Com- 
mittee invited “...the attention of the 
government of North Vietnam to the provi- 
sions of the Convention relative to judicial 
proceedings which the Detaining Power may 
take against prisoners of war.” The Commit- 
tee was referring particularly to Article 85 
of the Third Convention, described previ- 
ously, which dealt with the protection to be 
afforded prisoners of war prosecuted for acts 
committed before their capture. In reply, 
Hanoi sent the International Committee a 
Declaration by the Red Cross of North Viet- 
nam. This Declaration quoted Hanoi’s reser- 
vation on Article 85: “The Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam will not allow prisoners 
of war pursued and condemned under prin- 
ciples set forth by the International Court 
of Nuremberg for war crimes and crimes 
against mankind to benefit from the protec- 
tion of the present agreement.” (It added 
that the American prisoners were being given 
“the most humane treatment.”) In adamant 
terms, the Declaration announced Hanoi’s 
intention to apply the quoted reservation to 
our captured pilots. 

To date, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam has not deviated one inch from this 
basic position. It has made it unmistakably 
clear that, although our captured pilots will 
be treated humanely, “... they cannot, 
however, be considered as prisoners of war. 
The Democratic Republic of Vietnam is, in 
fact, of the opinion that the bombing at- 
tacks constitute crimes for which these pris- 
oners will have to answer before the courts, 
and that the Third Geneva Convention 
[prisoners of war] is consequently not ap- 
plicable to them. 

In the summer of 1966, it appeared that 
Hanoi was preparing to follow through on 
its threat to try our captured flyers for war 
crimes, Some were paraded through the 
streets of Hanoi amidst the verbal abuse of 
spectators. The possibility that prisoners 
might be executed appeared very real. Then 
the whole matter was dropped as quickly as 
it had been raised. In early August, Ho Chi 
Minh announced his intention to continue 
to pursue a “humanitarian course” with the 
downed fiyers. “No trial in view,” he cabled 
in answer to a question on the subject. 

This does not mean that the threat to our 
captured airmen has disappeared. It is raised 
automatically with every claim by Hanoi that 
our bombing in North Vietnam strikes non- 
military targets. Further, it is apparent from 
analysis not only of Hanoi’s statements but 
of propaganda emanating from Peking, Mos- 
cow, Budapest, and other Communist capi- 
tals that there is a concerted and deliberate 
effort to brand American fighting men in 
Vietnam as “war criminals.” 


THE AMERICAN POSITION 


The American position concerning the sta- 
tus of our downed flyers has been presented 
in a comprehensive Memorandum to the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross, 
dated July 13, 1966, and titled “Entitlement 
of American Military Personnel Held by 
North Vietnam to Treatment as Prisoners of 
War. Under the Geneva Convention of 1949 
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Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War.” This closely reasoned paper asserts 
that there is a de facto war in Vietnam, one 
phase of which comprises combat between 
United States aircraft and North Vietnamese 
antiaircraft. It cites Article 2 (common to 
all four Conventions) which provides that 
the Third Convention will apply in an armed 
conflict between two or more of the con- 
tracting parties, even if the state of war is 
not recognized by one of them. As uniformed 
members of the armed forces, the Memoran- 
dum contends, American military personnel 
in Vietnam qualify as prisoners of war under 
the Third Convention, 

The Memorandum takes cognizance of the 
reservation to Article 85 of the Third Con- 
vention made by the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, which denied benefit of the 
Convention to “war criminals.” It states that 
this reservation does not apply to our cap- 
tured pilots who, in restricting their bomb- 
ing to military targets in North Vietnam, 
have only performed “recognized acts of war- 
fare.” Further, it points out that the res- 
ervation can deny our pilots their protected 
status as prisoners of war only after their 
trial “in accordance with all the judicial 
guarantees which the Convention provides” 
and after their conviction. The Memoran- 
dum challenges the contention “that mili- 
tary action by the United States is unjusti- 
fied as a matter of law” as being “neither 
correct nor relevant.” It concludes that 
“American prisoners of war in Vietnam are 
entitled to be treated as prisoners of war, 
and mere allegations of criminality cannot 
justify depriving them of such treatment.” 

The United States is in a strong legal posi- 
tion concerning its contention that our cap- 
tured pilots cannot be deprived of their 
status as prisoners of war until after their 
trial and conviction as war criminals, There 
is an international war in progress in Viet- 
nam, our pilots are uniformed members of 
our armed forces, and Hanoi’s reservation to 
Article 85 of the Third Convention does not 
entitle the North Vietnamese to label them 
“war criminals” unless and until a proper 
trial has established that fact. 

We are on weaker ground when counter- 
ing enemy charges that we are hitting non- 
military, as well as military targets. Every 
combat pilot recognizes the difficulty of con- 
fining his bombs to military targets near 
nonmilitary installations. For that matter, 
every ground fighter in South Vietnam knows 
the virtual impossibility of avoiding civilian 
casualties while fighting on a battlefield, 
usually selected by the enemy, which com- 
prises villages and towns. In a press confer- 
ence of December 31, 1966, President John- 
son pointed out that “inevitably and almost 
invariably” casualties and loss of life among 
civilians result from bombing attacks against 
military targets. But we cannot, of course, 
expect Hanoi to accept (at least publicly) 
the genuineness of our expressed intentions 
to restrict our attacks to military targets. 
To the contrary, we can expect them to con- 
tinue their propaganda that we are deliber- 
ately bombing nonmilitary targets. They are 
taking this propaganda stand not only to 
turn world opinion against us, but probably 
also in hopes of stopping the bombing. 

The problem of our captured pilots in 
North Vietman has absorbed American at- 
tention because they represent the great ma- 
jority of our prisoners of war and because of 
Hanoi’s threats against them. However, deal- 
ing with prisoners of war in South Vietnam 
is a much more complicated legal matter, af- 
fecting not only the United States but other 
free world forces, the Republic of Vietnam, 
the NLF, and “volunteers” from North Viet- 
nam. A major difficulty is to determine which 
elements among the NLF should be classed 
in the Geneva Convention categories of 
“members of the armed forces,” “members of 
other militias and members of other volun- 
teer corps, including those of organized re- 
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sistance movements,” civilians, or as mem- 
bers in other categories, such as spies and 
saboteurs. This is a practical matter since 
the Conventions prescribe different mini- 
mum standards of treatment for different 
categories. And, of course, spies and saboteurs 
can be tried and punished. 

In this dilemma, the United States has 
chosen to lean over backward. In the words 
of the U.S. Assistance Command in 
Vietnam, we are “extending prisoner-of-war 
treatment to all Viet Cong and to all mem- 
bers of regular North Vietnamese units, 
whether captured in combat or not, as long 
as they are not criminals, spies, saboteurs, or 
terrorists.” While doing so, we have con- 
ceded that a Viet Cong seldom meets the 
conditions established by the Geneva Con- 
ventions entitling him to treatment as a 
member of an armed force. These conditions 
prescribe that members of “ Te- 
sistance movements,” such as the Viet Cong, 
must (1) be “commanded by a person respon- 
sible for his subordinates,” (2) have “a fixed 
distinctive sign recognizable at a distance,” 
(3) carry arms “openly,” and (4) conduct 
“their operations in accordance with the 
laws and customs of war.” 


DOUBLE STANDARD OF TREATMENT 


Thus arises the ironic paradox concerning 
the double standard of treatment of prison- 
ers of war in Vietnam, On the one hand, we 
are recognizing as legitimate prisoners of 
war captured Viet Cong who habitually make 
military capital of concealing their identity 
as combatants, in flagrant violation of the 
Geneva Conventions, On the other hand, the 
enemy brands as “war criminals” our pilots 
who wear uniforms, fly plainly marked air- 
craft, and who attack legitimate military 
targets so well recognized as such that the 
enemy has , With maximum econ- 
omy, his antiaircraft forces to defend them! 

We make no bones, of course, over the 
fact that our scrupulous attention to the 
rights of enemy prisoners of war stems from 
more than humanitarian reasons, although 
this is one important consideration. It also 
stems from the urgent requirement that we 
offer the enemy no possible excuse to mis- 
treat our prisoners by mistreating or neglect- 
ing his. The war in Vietnam, like many civil 
wars and like many wars in Asia, has wit- 
nessed displays of wanton savagery and 
cruelty on both sides. In 1965, “bearing in 
mind the many photographs which have ap- 
peared in the press showing ill-treatment of 
prisoners in South Vietnam,” the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross looked 
into the matter. As a result, it recommended 
that “authorities distribute copies of Geneva 
Conventions among armed forces and give 
troops liable to take prisoners instruction 
in conformity with the Conventions.” It is at 
the troop level, of course, where prisoners 
are most often mistreated, frequently in the 
hot blood of combat, or to force them to 
divulge information of immediate tactical 
value. 

The US and other free world forces in 
Vietnam and the armed forces of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam have complied with this rec- 
ommendation of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross. The Army of Vietnam, 
for instance, has issued instruction cards to 
its troops regarding the treatment. of pris- 
oners. Each soldier is supposed to carry the 
card on his person. The card enjoins the 
captors to “Treat him [the prisoner] hu- 
manely, protect him, do not mistreat, tor- 
ture, or humiliate him. If the captive is a 
woman, treat her with all respect due her 
sex, and do not commit violation of chastity 
and virtue,” 

When the status of an enemy prisoner 
captured by US forces is in doubt, he goes 
before a tribunal. The members of the 
tribunal considered evidence provided by 
the capturing force outlining the circum- 
stances of the prisoner’s seizure. Was he in 
uniform, was he armed, was there a firefight 
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in progress at the time? If the tribunal finds 
that the accused is a bona fide prisoner of 
war, he is declared as such. The armed forces 
of other friendly nations fighting in South 
Vietnam also have procedures for distin- 
guishing prisoners of war from others who 
do not enjoy that status. 

There are currently about 6,000 enemy 
prisoners of war—North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong—housed in six prisoner-of-war 
camps in South Vietnam. This is ex- 
clusive of the thousands of enemy who 
have surrendered under the Chieu Hoi 
or “open-arms” program. The Army of Viet- 
nam administers these prisoner-of-war 
camps. (There are also American advisory 
detachments at the camps.) This arrange- 
ment is in accord with the Geneva Conven- 
tions, which provide that prisoners of war 
taken by one nation may be transferred to 
another which is a party to the Conventions 
and is both willing and able to apply their 
provisions. Some sick and wounded enemy 
prisoners—again under the terms of the 
Conventions—have been delivered to North 
Vietnam at the Ben Hai River bridge at the 
eastern end of the Demilitarized Zone. North 
Vietnam has accepted these returnees— 
while denying any responsibility for their 
presence in South Vietnam or even recogniz- 
ing any relationship with them. 


ATTEMPTS TO EXCHANGE POW’S 


We have, of course, attempted contin- 
uously to exchange prisoners of war with the 
enemy as we did when the Korean Armistice 
was declared. Typical of recent appeals for 
such an exchange was one issued last July 
from the White House. The White House 
statement also requested anew that the NLF 
and North Vietnam permit impartial inspec- 
tion of prisoners they hold—as we permit 
inspection by neutrals of prisoners held by 
our side. Again, the plea was made for re- 
patriation of our sick and wounded 
prisoners. 

To date, such appeals have been ignored. 
This does not mean they will not continue, 
or that the plight of American POWs will not 
continue to receive high-level attention. In 
this connection, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara announced last September the 
formation of a Department of Defense Com- 
mittee of Prisoner of War Policy chaired by 
the Assistant of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs). Its membership 
includes the military service Secretaries, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
others. Its aim, working with the State De- 
partment and other governmental agencies, 
is to ensure that our POWs are treated in 
accordance with the Geneva Conventions 
and to effect their final repatriation. 

Prospects for this repatriation are not 
bright. True, the enemy has released some 
of our POWs in a trickle. To date (November 
1967) seven US servicemen, two US civilians, 
and one Filipino woman have been freed by 
the NLF, along with some Vietnamese. 
Significantly, no officers, especially officer 
pilots captured in North Vietnam, have been 
released by the enemy. 

There are at least two main factors mili- 
tating against any major POW “deal” with 
the enemy similar to that which prompted 
Castro to give us custody of Cubans captured 
at the Bay of Pigs. First, and paramount, is 
the political factor that has inspired the 
enemy to brand our captured pilots as “war 
criminals.” As indicated earlier, North Viet- 
nam has striven mightily to convince the 
world that American entry into Vietnam's 
“civil war” is “illegal” and that the US 
bombing of North Vietnam is not only ille- 
gal but criminal. By its definition, Americans, 
especially our pilots bombing the North, are 
“war criminals.” North Vietnam has made 
this pronouncement despite the lack of trials 
under appropriate safeguards, as provided by 
the Geneva Conventions. To the North Viet- 
namese, such trials are legal niceties which 
they ignore. In this connection, Communists 
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rarely concern themselves overly with the le- 
galities of a situation; they deem the politi- 
cal factor overriding. The fact that the fate 
of our of war is caught up in a 
long-held and apparently rigid North Viet- 
namese political position is the most pessi- 
mistic factor militating against their early 
release. It would be awkward, to say the least, 
for Hanoi to release men it had proclaimed 
before the world to be guilty of war crimes 
every bit as heinous as those revealed at 
Nuremberg. 

The second factor which inspires pessimism 
concerning early release of our POWs is the 
leverage which they provide the enemy. This 
point requires no elaboration. We want our 
men back—badly. And the enemy knows it. 
In light of the callousness with which he has 
regarded the fate of his men who have fallen 
into our hands, he probably regards us as in- 
credibly sentimental. He hopes to make po- 
litical capital out of that “sentimentality.” 

Thus, hopes for early enemy action to re- 
lease our POWs are dim. Of course, the enemy 
has his price for their release but that price 
may be much higher than we can afford to 
pay. Right now, the price would appear to 
be withdrawal from Vietnam. Perhaps, as our 
determination to continue the war in Viet- 
mam becomes more evident to Hanoi, the 
leverage afforded by our POWs will appear less 
useful. At that time, the enemy may agree on 
@ price within our political and moral means. 
For the sake of our fellow Americans behind 
enemy prison bars, let’s hope so. 


Another Hawaii Winner 
HON. PATSY T. MINK 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, like most 
people from Hawaii, I am proud of the 
special honor bestowed upon a 19-year- 
old girl from my State. She is Miss Car- 
melita Capilla of Kailua, who has been 
selected as one of the four Young Ameri- 
can Medal winners awarded each year 
by the U.S. Government. 

Hawaii is especially proud of Carme- 
lita. because she represents the best of 
the overlooked teenagers—those young- 
sters who put their time to good use but 
rarely turn up in newspaper stories or 
television features. 

She also follows through on a tradi- 
tion of winners for Hawaii, being the 
third Young American Medal winner for 
my State since Congress approved legis- 
lation in 1950 establishing the system 
for selecting outstanding youngsters for 
bravery and service each year. The honor 
of making the selections has been given 
to the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Carmelita was nominated by Governor 
John Burns for her public service. Dur- 
ing her final year at Kailua High School, 
she was a tireless volunteer worker at the 
Hawaii State Hospital for an 8-hour 
shift during nearly every day she was not 
in school, including holidays. For this 
devotion to serve other people—those in 
need—she won the hearts of the hun- 
dreds of elderly and helpless patients in 
the hospital. 

One of her coworkers has said, “just 
the sound of Carmelita’s heels on the 
corridor floor would lift the spirits of the 
patients.” 

We can be proud that youngsters such 
as she still find happiness in helping 
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others, Thank heavens, also, she has been 
recognized for this special charm and 
the hundreds of others who have been 
nominated should share in her honor. 

Carmelita is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie D. Capilla of 433 Kaimake 
Loop, Kailua, Hawaii. She is now study- 
ing at the West Valley Junior College at 
Saratoga, Calif. 

I believe it is fitting that other Hawaii 
winners of the Young American Medal 
be named here also. Last year the winner 
was Drusilla Chiyono Akamine, who was 
20 when she was singled out for her pub- 
lic service and presented with the medal. 

Drusilla spent some 800 hours working 
as a volunteer for the Hawaii Association 
to Help Retarded Children in 1965, the 
year she completed her high school edu- 
cation and entered the University of 
Hawaii. She had begun working with 
retarded children 3 years earlier. 

During a 6-week camp for retarded 
children in the summer of 1965, she 
worked each day at the camp, then re- 
turned to the association’s office for ad- 
ditional work in the evening. 

She planned weekly teen canteens for 
the retarded and arranged for various 
youth groups to host them. She organized 
a teen march which collected $5,000 for 
the association. She organized a teen 
group to inform the public of the prob- 
lem of mental retardation. Under her 
direction, the group also obtained 11,000 
names on a petition to the legislature for 
additional classes for the retarded. As a 
result, several classes were added. 

In 1965, the Attorney General selected 
Kenneth Pilago Magallanes of Pearl City, 
Hawaii, for his display of bravery and 
rewarded him with a Young American 
Medal. 

On the morning of February 21, 1963, 
according to the Attorney General, Ken- 
neth, then 11, volunteered to descend into 
an abandoned cesspool to rescue a 
trapped infant, even though he was 
warned that the fumes in the cesspool 
could kill him. 

Kenneth arrived at the scene of the 
near-tragedy with his mother and other 
neighbors who had gathered around the 
old cistern after the infant had fallen in 
through the loose cover and down 15 feet 
to the base of rotting branches and 
leaves, 

The infant’s father and several fire- 
men and ambulance attendants tried in 
vain to squeeze through the narrow 
opening of the cesspool. Members of the 
highway crew were preparing to dig their 
way into the cesspool, at the grave risk 
of collapsing it, when Kenneth volun- 
teered to squirm in. An ambulance at- 
tendant warned him flatly that the gas 
in the cesspool could kill him, but Ken- 
neth replied, “I still want to go.” 

With a rope wrapped around his waist, 
Kenneth wriggled through the hole and 
was lowered to the helpless child. He 
grasped the child as firmly as he could, 
but as they were being lifted out, Ken- 
neth lost consciousness and the infant 
slipped out of his arms. 

Kenneth was lifted into the open air 
and revived with oxygen. Again he was 
warned of the danger, but insisted on 
going down into the cesspool a second 
time. This time he slipped a loop that 
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firemen had prepared around the in- 
fant’s body, and the two boys were 
hoisted to safety together. 

These are outstanding achievements 
and Hawaii is proud of its young people. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes Stamp 
HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1968, it was my pleasure to attend the 
ceremony dedicating the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes stamp in the east conference 
room of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

As a lawyer and an admirer of Justice 
Holmes, this was a particularly inspiring 
event for me. The remarks of Timothy 
J. May, General Counsel of the Post Of- 
fice Department, on this occasion are 
worthy of the attention of all of us. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
Mr. May’s speech: 

REMARKS OF TIMOTHY J. May, GENERAL COUN- 
SEL, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, AT THE CERE- 
MONY DEDICATING THE OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES STAMP 
Mr. Chief Justice, Associate Justices, Mr. 

Corcoran, President Morris, honored guests, 

and fellow members of the bar: 

The postage stamp we are dedicating to Mr. 
Justice Holmes today is one of the highest 
honors this nation can confer. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is only the sixth supreme court jus- 
tice to be so honored. 

The photograph of Justice Holmes that 
was selected as basis for the stamp was, I 
think, a very happy choice. For the character 
of the man comes through strikingly in this 
informal picture. Justice Holmes did not care 
for stilted, formal portraits. Such a painting 
of him hangs in the library of Harvard Law 
School. In that portrait, his face is frozen in 
dignity as he stands straight and tall, robed 
in pomp. Oliver Wendell Holmes looked at 
the portrait and said: “This isn’t me, but 
it’s a damn good thing for people to think 
it is.” 

I am particularly pleased to note that the 
denomination of the stamp is 15¢. The last 
lawyer who appeared on a stamp—one which, 
incidentally, I also dedicated—was the in- 
ternational jurist John Bassett Moore. Ex- 
cept for lawyers, and not too many of them, 
Moore is virtually unknown in this country. 
It was our hope to rescue this great Ameri- 
can from undeserved obscurity by placing 
him on a stamp. The only trouble is that it’s 
a $5.00 stamp. At that price I'm afraid that 
Judge Moore will remain unknown. 

But a 15¢ stamp will have great currency; 
in fact, the way postage costs have been go- 
ing up, we may shortly find that the Justice 
Holmes stamp will be just what you need to 
send a first class letter. 

This stamp dedication today is not Justice 
Holmes’ first contact with the Post Office De- 
partment. In the Spring of 1919, a person un- 
known mailed a small package in the New 
York post office. It was addressed to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—and it contained a bomb. 

Fortunately it was intercepted, as were 15 
similar bombs that were believed to have 
been mailed by anarchists. Justice Holmes 
took this threat on his life in stride, and he 
wrote to a friend: “If the senders knew how 
I think and feel perhaps they wouldn’t have 
wanted to blow me up.” 

Justice Holmes, in turn, dropped a few 
bombs himself. His and urbane opin- 
ions, his salty wit, helped to clear away the 
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musty atmosphere of 19th century attitudes 
and introduce society into the 20th. 

Perhaps no other jurist has put the Eng- 
lish language to such grand purpose. This is 
not to suggest that Justice Holmes was a 
militant social reformer. He was not. He often 
remarked, perhaps with some asperity, that 
people who wanted to make drastic changes 
in society seldom inquired what the price 
would be. 

He was not a liberal of the knee-jerk va- 
riety, but, rather, as Max Lerner has sug- 
gested, “He was a great spokesman of our 
Constitutional traditions because he was a 
great enough conservative to stretch the 
framework of the past to accommodate at 
least some of the needs of the present.” 

To the layman, Justice Holmes is regarded 
as the apostle of free speech, and to a con- 
Siderable degree he was. But he had to be 
satisfied that this was not unbridled speech 
that violated a statute. In the light of events 
today, it is interesting to look backward on 
Debs v. U.S. in 1919. The times were similar; 
so were some of the actors on the stage. 

Eugene V. Debs, an opponent of war, had 
made a speech in Canton, Ohio. He was ar- 
rested. The indictment charged that he had 
“incited and attempted to cause and incite 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny and re- 
fusal of duty in the military and naval forces 
of the United States.” And that this was in 
violation of the Espionage Act, passed two 
years earlier. Debs was found guilty, sen- 
tenced to ten years imprisonment and took 
his appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Justice Holmes wrote the opinion for the 
court that sustained conviction. The law was 
breeched, he wrote, the jury was correct. 
Debs, an old man who was president of the 
American Socialist Party, was imprisoned. 
Justice Holmes obeyed the letter of the law. 
Privately, he said: “I hope the President will 
pardon him. Holmes, the great advocate 
of free speech, knew the limits of that free- 
dom. It was where speech left off and con- 
duct began. 

Holmes probably sympathized with the as- 
pirations of some of those who felt that mere 
speech was inadequate, and far too slow a 
means of redressing evils. But he believed 
it was equally important to preserve order; 
that that was government’s first duty. For 
those who believed illegal action against the 
social order was necessary, Holmes believed 
they were entitled to the martyrdom of 
prison—it tested both the sincerity of their 
convictions and advertised their cause. If 
their cause was right and just, prison was a 
small price to pay; if their cause was foolish 
and doomed—then all the more reason why 
society was justified in protecting itself. 

In the 50 years that he sat as a judge—20 
on the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 30 on 
the Supreme Court of the United States— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a witness to one 
of the most turbulent periods of American 
society. 

This was, of course, the rise of the labor 
union as a powerful force, a force which 
brought individual rights into conflict with 
property rights. Holmes and his brethren 
faced the task of having to draw the guide- 
lines for capital and labor. Whether or not 
the picket line was legal, or the boycott or 
the yellow dog labo“ contract—these and 
many other aspects of militant labor-man- 
agement relations were being tested in the 
courts. 

Industry, also, was growing powerful and 
the question arose whether or not a trust 
was bad merely because it was big. 

Further, in the first decades of this cen- 
tury, both the Congress and the Supreme 
Court were exerting, or attempting to exert, 
controls on matters that previously had been 
left more or less to the determination of the 
various states. 

One of these federal interventions involved 
an effort to end child labor. Justice Holmes 
spoke out against this evil—but his was 
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a minority voice from the court. It seems 
incredible that as recently as 1918, the court 
would be unwilling to invoke the right of 
Congress to control interstate commerce as a 
deterrent to child labor. But that, in fact, 
was the majority attitude in a case that 
tested whether or not children under 14 
could work in a North Carolina cotton mill. 

Child labor, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, the right to vote—these were some 
of the momentous cases of the day upon 
which Justice Holmes left the impact of his 
opinions. 

They called him The Great Dissenter. The 
fact is that, numerically, he was less prone 
to dissent than his fellow members on the 
court. From 1902 until his resignation in 1932, 
the Supreme Court rendered 5950 decisions. 
Justice Holmes dissented 173 times. Other 
justices dissented 1633 times, so propor- 
tionately he dissented less than his fellow 


But his dissents were in the grand manner 
and invariably contained a phrase or two 
that made headlines in the newspapers. The 
old had flair and style. 

Despite a positivistic attitude toward law 
and an absolute insistence on rationalism, 
Holmes was paradoxically a romantic about 
such matters as patriotism and war. 

It has become somewhat the vogue among 
the academic and liberal community, great 
admirers of Holmes, to ridicule patriotism 
and reverence for the flag as a dangerous form 
of chauvinism. It would be most instructive 
for them to reread Holmes’ passionate com- 
mentary on the flag and what it symbolizes: 

“The flag is but a bit of bunting to one 
who insists on prose. Yet thanks to 
and the men of his generation. . . its red is 
our life-blood, its stars our world, its blue 
our heaven. It owns our land. At will, it 
throws away our lives.” 

The least known aspect of Holmes’ life is 
his as a soldier in the Army of the 
Potomac. It made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on him, and he constantly hearkened 
back to it for its lessons and purpose. He 
firmly believed that war had a spiritual 
value; that some wars were necessary. The 
speech in which he has most fully set forth 
his own beliefs is entitled “The Soldier’s 
Faith.” And these words about war seem most 
compelling for this nation at this time: 

“To fight out a war, you must believe 
something and want something with all your 
might. More than that you must be 
willing to commit yourself to a course, per- 
haps a long and hard one, without being 
able to foresee exactly where you will come 
out.” 

His words, as he left Massachusetts 
to come to the Supreme Court, are cast in 
the language of battle: 

“We will not falter. We will not fail. We 
will reach the earth works if we live, and if 
we fail we will leave our spirit in those who 
follow, and they will not turn back. All is 
ready. Bugler, blow the charge.” 

Holmes truly belongs to all Americans; he 
is part of the American tradition. Yet he 
will always have a special meaning for law- 
yers. By being a part of it he exalted our 
professional; and his life in the law is a 
constant reminder to all of us of the nobil- 
ity and high purpose of our profession—and 
a measure of our failing. He saw the law as 
a road of high calling and high adventure, 
and was able to share his vision 
with us through the magic of his words: 

prof 


everything when it is under- 
stood and seen in connection with the rest 
of things. Every calling is great when greatly 
pursued. But what other gives such scope to 
realize the spontaneous energy of one’s soul? 
In what other does one plunge so deep in 
the stream of life—so share its passions, its 
battles, its despair, its triumphs, both as 
witness and actor?” 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
The Unbalanced Payment Myths 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following column writ- 
ten by the respected and knowledgeable 
oil editor, Mr. Ted Brooks of the Wichita, 
Kans., Eagle, entitled “The Unbalanced 
Payment Myths.” 

The article follows: 


From THE OIL Desk: THE UNBALANCED PAY- 
MENT MYTHS 
(By Ted Brooks) 

A number of unbalanced minds are work- 
ing overtime on the unbalanced balance of 
payments problem. The outlook promises the 
restoration of neither. A solution is encum- 
bered by the all too obvious fact that no one 
in the significant portion of the economy in- 
volved really wants balance of payments. 
There is entirely too much money to be made 
in unbalance. 

If a solution is wanted, and it isn't, dozens 
are at hand. Some of these entail sacrifice, 
some are without virtue and some contain 
nothing but virtue. They hold in common 
one dominating characteristic: they are sim- 
ply unacceptable to the people who manage 
the national economy. These people, who 
shuttle back and forth between key policy 
jobs in government and the super-industries 
according to the going price of influence, 
have the profitable conviction that what 
is good for them and their corporations is 
good for the country. No amount of want, 
privation and business distress in other seg- 
ments of the population and economy can, 
unless it shakes their profits, shake their 
faith. This they fondly associate with a love 
of liberty, a respect for private enterprise 
and a decent regard for the gold standard. 

If 500 corporations, dominating 80 per cent 
of the nation’s productivity and 100 per cent 
of its business policies, manage to prosper, 
why worry about the 270,000-odd small busi- 
nesses that account for a mere 20 per cent? 
In the oil industry about 20 supercorpora- 
tions thus manage to double in size every 
seven years, This is extolled as clear evidence 
of the righteous wisdom with which they 
have schemed with government to halve the 
size of the small business segment of their 
industry. It has been done through conniy- 
ance, which, though it has been exposed on 
gleeful occasions as outright money changing 
and job hawking, is normally effected 
through acceptable but none less culpable 
practices delicately know as “business states- 
manship” and “responsible involvement in 
government.” 

The result is before us—a selectively 
planned economy that presents to those who 
will only take the trouble to look every 
criteria demanded by a corporate state, plus 
a hoodwinked small business sector and a 
bamboozled electorate. 

Balance of payments, the corporations and 
their affiliated government agencies solemnly 
assert, is a goal to be devoutly hoped for and 
sought at any cost. Together with balance of 
trade, services, exchange, tourism and a venal 
foreign policy it ranks among the desirable 
conditions that insure easy access to world- 
wide power, commerce and growth. But, they 
caution, neither the profits of the corpora- 
tions nor the power and prestige of their 
affiliated agencies must be risked. 

These are qualifications that might make 
one wonder how the subject ever got to the 
point of discussion. They summarily rule out 
such practical and immediate antidotes as 
stringent and enforced curbs on foreign in- 
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vestments and significant cuts in foreign aid. 
The first is unthinkable because that is 
where the money is. The second is equated 
with leprosy because that is where more 
money is. 

Most unspeakable of all is the subversive 
suggestion that balance would instantly be 
achieved by stopping the war in Vietnam. 

The corporate state thus indignantly closes 
the door upon any consideration of policy 
changes or modifications that might quickly 
restore a balance of payments and divert the 
billions wasted and gambled abroad to the 
solution of mounting domestic problems. 
These are approaching emergency levels. But 
it may be predicted that until the stage of 
calamity is reached this will be obscured by 
a random prosperity that is misinterpreted 
as well-being. 

One therefore seeks to find other avenues 
to correct the international deficit. Balance 
of trade is commonly a positive factor and 
it might be made more so. This door too has 
been closed by the same people for the same 
reasons. A great and undisclosed volume of 
imports results not from foreign competi- 
tion as such but from domestic supercor- 
porations who compete among themselves 
and extinguish lesser competitors at home 
by moving huge segments of their capital 
and equipment to earn profits and balances 
in foreign lands. Radios, TVs, watches, auto- 
mobiles and thingabobs without number 
flood the markets. Free trade, which the old- 
fashioned capitalist corporation would op- 
pose on principle, is profitably exploited by 
an organization large enough to provide its 
own capital needs anywhere in the world. 

The importation of oil and oil products 
provides a typical example. In 1966 the net 
trade deficit amounted to $1.7 billion. Tank- 
er transportation and foreign military pur- 
chases added another $500 million to boost 
the total to a minus $2.2 billion—by far 
the largest negative element in the trade 
balance. This is a commodity which could in 
large part be supplied at home at gallonage 
price increases still far below those of the 
general commodity index rise. It is a prac- 
tical suggestion that has but an incidental 
relationship to either helping domestic pro- 
ducers or injuring supercorporations. It is 
not so much as considered because it en- 
dangers the profits of the only people whose 
voices are heard by an obedient Congress 
and a pliant administration. 

So it is that with every door to really 
effective action blocked by political and 
profit interests, an umhappy administration 
is reduced to the preposterous extremity of 
treating with that most innocuous of pay- 
ment balance factors—tourism. A govern- 
ment despairing of control or influence upon 
the supercorporations with which it shares 
its powers thus turns to its constituents to 
gravely remind them of their duties and the 
sacrifices they must make in the name of 
corporate tranquility. 

Beholden here is at last the simple truth 
that balance of payments is incidental to 
infinitely larger problems. These include a 
balance of privilege, equity and justice and 
most of all a balance in minds that are 
teetering on the edge of a bedlam. 


De Molay Week 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the young 
men who belong to the William Mason 
Saunders chapter of the Order of De Mo- 
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jay, many of whom reside in my congres- 
sional district, have requested that I in- 
clude in the Recorp a proclamation by 
the Governor of Virginia for the observ- 
ance of the week of March 18 as De Mo- 
lay Week. Let me add my own best 
wishes for success to all members of the 
Order of De Molay. Certainly they will be 
better men and better citizens of our 
country for their association in this fine 
organization. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF DR MoLay WEEK 1968 

A character-building organization embrac- 
ing two-and-one-half million young men 
throughout the free world, the International 
Order of De Molay celebrates this year its 
forty-ninth anniversary. 

Under the sponsorship of the Masonic 
bodies of Virginia, De Molays in our own 
State are observing the weel: of March 18, 
1968, as De Molay Week. I invite the people 
of Virginia, on this occasion, to salute the 
young men of the Order of De Molay for the 
example they offer the youth of our State and 


of the world. 
MILLS E. GODWIN, Jr., 
Governor. 


Questionnaire and Newsletter to South 
Dakota’s Second District 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am this 
week mailing to South Dakota’s Second 
District a questionnaire and accompany- 
ing explanatory newsletter. 

I have asked my constituents to give 
me their opinions on a wide variety of 
subjects ranging from Vietnam to crime 
in the streets and am confident I will 
receive a comprehensive cross section of 
the views of people in my district. I an- 
ticipate a heavy response, judging from 
ee of replies received in the 
Past. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Record my questionnaire and news- 
letter as follows: 

[Questionnaire] 

Vietnam: Do you approve of the President's 
conduct of the war? Yes No 

Which of the following policies would you 
favor regarding United States involvement in 
Vietnam? (a) Complete withdrawal (b) Pull 
back and maintain policing action (c) Halt 
bombing in North Vietnam (d) Take all ac- 
tion necessary to win. 

Should the United States continue to trade 
with nations that are aiding North Vietnam? 
Yes No 

Alliances: Would you cancel our mutual 
ont alliances all around the world? Yes 

o 

Red China: Do you favor the admission of 
Red China to the UN? Yes No 

Foreign aid: Do wou believe our foreign aid 
program should be: (a) Continued at same 
rate (b) Moderately reduced (c) Cut ma- 
terially. 

Taxes: Do you favor the Administration’s 
proposed 10% tax increase? Yes No 

Spending: Do you believe that federal 
spending on domestic programs should be re- 
duced? Yes No 

If government spending were cut, list in 
order of preference those programs you feel 
should be cut most heavily: Poverty War, Aid 
to Cities, Highway Beautification, Space Ex- 
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ploration, Foreign Aid, Education, Defense, 
Agriculture. 

Imports: Should limited import quotas be 
imposed to protect agriculture, textiles, min- 
ing, and other industries? Yes No 

Crime: In dealing with civil disorder, do 
you favor: (a) Stricter handling of rioters 
and demonstrators by police and the courts 
(b) More programs to improve slum areas 
{c) Federal assistance for local law enforce- 
ment. 

Agriculture: Do you favor legislation which 
would strengthen the right of farmers to 
bargain collectively on prices of agricultural 
commodities? Yes No 

Do you favor the proposed strategic grain 
reserve program? Yes No 

Do you approve of federal cash subsidies 
to rural families if they agree to stay on the 
farm? Yes No 

Travel tax: Do you support some restraint 
on foreign travel by Americans, including a 
travel tax? Yes No 

Firearms: Do you favor federal control of 
the ownership and sale of firearms? Yes No 

Poverty: In 1967 Congress appropriated 
$1.7 billion for the anti-poverty program. 
Should the program be: (a) Expanded — 
(b) Reduced — (c) ted — 

Incentive: Do you favor legislation provid- 
ing tax incentives to employers for part of 
the cost of training unskilled? Yes No 

Medicare: Do you think the present pro- 
gram is working well? Yes No 

Civil rights: Do you support “open hous- 
ing” legislation? Yes No 

Credibility: Do you feel we are receiving 
accurate and reliable information on govern- 
ment activities? Yes No 


[Newsletter] 
Marcu 1968. 

Dear Frrenp: Am again seeking your ad- 
vice om important questions confronting 
Congress through the medium of a question- 
naire. To refresh your memory on some of 
these subjects will give you a brief résumé of 
the arguments, both pro and con, on the 
points which are covered in the question- 
naire. 

Vietnam: Overshadowing all else is the war 
in Southeast Asia. More than a half million 
men are committed to that theatre and more 
than 19,000 will never return. The wounded 
exceed the number in the Korean war. Doubt 
and fear pervade every home. There is much 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the war is being conducted. There is unani- 
mous agreement that the time has come 
for some soul searching reappraisals. 

Some favor complete and immediate with- 
drawal. Opponents of this policy point out 
this means the loss of the entire southeast 
Asian continent and probably one by one 
the entire Pacific. They feel this would be the 

ng of the end of all of our nation’s 
defense alliances. 

Some favor our pulling back and simply 
serving as a policing action. Recent Com- 
munist action has appeared to make this 
infeasible. Others would halt the bombing of 
the North as an inducement to bring them 
to the conference table. Opponents of this 
strategy contend this would only leave the 
way clear to move troops and supplies into 
the combat area. 

Many feel we must return to a policy of 
firmness and take all action necessary to win. 
They contend the present policy is too costly 
in manpower and treasure; that if we did not 
go in to win, we should not have gone in at 
all. Opponents contend that any escalation 
is an act of aggression and could possibly 
trigger World War IIT. 

Alliances: Our foreign policy is based on 
mutual defense alliances with most of the 
nations of the free world. In these alliances 
we have agreed to help the weaker nations 
build their defense against Communist ag- 
gression and have agreed that if they are 
attacked we will come to their aid—not fight 
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their war for them—but help them help 
themselves. On the other hand, there are 
those who feel we cannot afford this load 
and should therefore cut off the alliances, 
withdraw our troops and equipment, and 
strongly fortify the United States. 

Red China: One of the most bitter battles 
that has raged in the U.N. since 1950 has 
been over the admission of Red China. Our 
Official position is in opposition. They will 
not accept a seat so long as Nationalist China 
remains in the U.N. The argument for seat- 
ing them is that the Peking regime controls 
roughly one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion, has been in power 18 years and is, 
in fact, the government of China. 

Foreign aid: Since the foreign aid program 
was inaugurated in 1948 we have made avail- 
able nearly $130 billion to 124 countries. The 
question is, should the program be continued 
at its present rate, moderately reduced, or 
materially cut? Proponents contend it pro- 
motes peace, security and stability abroad. 
Opponents ask, “Where do we get the 
money?” They point to scandals involving 
misconduct and graft, they point to inef- 
ficiency, and our attempt to do for others 
what they could and should do for them- 
selves. 

Firearms: Pending before is an 
Administration proposal to prevent inter- 
state mail order sales of firearms on the 

of better crime control. Opponents 
question its Constitutionality, contend it is 
an infringement on the rights of law-abiding 
gun owners, and that those desiring weapons 
would obtain them anyway through illegal 
means. 

Tares: The 3 has proposed a 10 
percent surcharge o and corporate 
income taxes. Those favoring the surcharge 
argue that it is needed to pay for the Viet- 
nam war, fight inflation, and keep interest 
rates down. Opponents contend that if the 
American people must tighten their belts, the 
government should do likewise by cutting 
spending one billion dollars for each billion- 
dollar increase in taxes. 

Spending: In the present fiscal year ex- 
penditures will exceed $180 billion, and in 
the next fiscal year are expected to reach 
$186.1 billion. Non-defense spending was $68.4 
billion in fiscal 1965, and under the 1969 
budget will reach $106.3 billion. In the same 
period, defense spending jumped $30 billion, 
mainly because of the Vietnam war. The 
question is, can this country fight a major 
war and still escalate non-defense spending? 

Imports: Free trade advocates feel that 
tariffs and quotas would result in new trade 
barriers being imposed by foreign nations. On 
the other hand, trade experts favoring greater 
protection for American industries say if 
many basic industries are to survive in this 
country, they must be permitted to compete 
on an equal basis with foreign imports. The 
$3.6 billion deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments” could be eliminated by placing import 
quotas on seven major industries including 
steel, automobiles, agriculture, and textiles. 
This problem has become especially serious 
with the recent flight of our gold reserves 
which many feel could get much worse before 
it improves. 

Crime: Probably the most serious domestic 
problem confronting us is that of crime. It 
is frightening to realize that crime has risen 
62% in the past six years, and no end is in 
sight. Softness on criminals, partially because 
of Supreme Court decisions curbing police 
power, undoubtedly contributes to the prob- 
lem. Many well meaning people assume that 
society has failed the criminal, rather than 
the criminal failing society, and support basic 
reforms rather than tougher law enforce- 
ment. 

Agriculture: In a recent message to Con- 
gress, the President called for a seven-point 
program including strengthening farmers’ 
bargaining power, permanent extension of 
the 1965 Food and Agriculture Act, a three- 
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year continuation of the Food for Peace pro- 
gram, creation of a national food bank, and 
expanded low-interest credit for the small 
farmer. Opponents note that farm income 
and population have declined steadily under 
the present program, hardly justifying mak- 
ing it permanent at the present time. 

Poverty: There is agreement on the 
need for an effective program to help the 
poor, but there is disagreement as to whether 
or not the “war on poverty” program is the 
answer. President Johnson has asked for in- 
creased funds to expand the many OEO pro- 
grams. Opponents feel that in too many 
instances these efforts have failed to meet 
the real need of the unemployed for perma- 
nent jobs, too much money has gone for in- 
flated administrative expenses, and many 
programs have brought dismal results at 
enormous costs. 

Incentive; One solution offered to meet the 
problem of unemployment is the so-called 
“Human Investment Act.” It is based on the 
principle that the most effective job trainer 
is private enterprise. To encourage and fi- 
mance such training, the Act would provide 
tax credits for businesses investing in up- 

workers’ skills. It is opposed primarily 
by those who feel it would remove close gov- 
ernment su ion and control. 

South Dakota Briefs: There is still hope of 
developing a plan for industrial use of the 
Black Hills Ordnance Depot. Final hear- 
ings on the Oahe irrigation project will 
probably be scheduled after Easter recess . . . 
Construction of the lignite gasification pilot 
plant at Rapid City to begin this year... 
Major renovations of visitors’ facilities at 
Mt. Rushmore planned . Bureau of Recla- 
mation will begin this spring a detailed study 
of a proposal to divert water from Big Bend 
into Lower James River Valley .. . 


of diverting Missouri river 
Texas . Efforts being made to utilize closed 
OEO facilities on Cheyenne River reserva- 
tion . . . Site selection for Rapid City post 
office expected soon . Passage of bill to ex- 
Badlands National Monument into for- 
mer Gunnery Range area and resell land to 
former Indian owners expected soon. 

With my kindest regards and best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. Berry. 


Hanoi Nixes Peace Talks for Time Being 
HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, now, head- 
lines herald the fact that Communist 
leaders in Hanoi have ruled out peace 
talks. The reason: Communist leaders 
believe U.S. presidential politics are 
working in its favor. 

I fear that every candidate, within and 
without my own party, whose statements 
weaken our national commitment in this 
grave crisis is giving encouragement to 
the enemy to hang on. Such encourage- 
ment will be at the expense of the Amer- 
ican serviceman. 

Let it be clearly understood that I 
stand with. our President, who yester- 
day called on the American people to 
unite behind our valiant efforts to help 
Vietnam remain free. He has my fullest 
support for the tremendous efforts he 
has made in handling this grave crisis, 
and in the determination he has shown 
in seeking an end to it. 

With him I stand unequivocally in 
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stating that the Communists are not 
going to have handed to them from 
Washington the victory they cannot win 
over our men on the battlefield. 

As ever, in time of national peril, our 
people will unite. And they will not for- 
get those who would strengthen the 
enemy’s cause at the cost of American 
lives to further their own personal ambi- 
tion. 


BELIEVES U.S. Porrries Work IN Its Favor— 
Hanoi Nrxes Peace TALK For TIME BEING 
Lonpon, March 19.—North Vietnam, ap- 

parently confident the U.S, presidential cam- 

paign is working in its favor, was authorita- 
tively reported today to be ruling out peace 
talks for the near future. 

East European diplomatic sources with 
known contacts in Hanoi said hardliners in 
the regime of President Ho Chi Minh have 
recently dominated policy decisions in the 
communist capital. 

They are now in undisputed control and 
reportedly more self-assured than ever, the 
sources said. 

The sources indicated that Hanoi feels it 
cannot lose by waiting, and stands increas- 
ing chance of getting its way by merely con- 
tinuing the status quo at least until late 
summer. 

The sources said there has been less talk 
in Hanoi lately of peace talks, even if the 
U.S. halts its bombing of North Vietnam, 

These sources, which in the past have 
proved well informed on Hanoi’s changing 
moods and designs, said a new wave of con- 
fidence is evidently dominating the policy 
makers of North Vietnam. 

Hanoi is said to be determined to continue 
the fighting—alternately stepping it up and 
slowing it down—but continuing to inflict 
U.S. casualties in hopes of putting addi- 
tional pressure on U.S. public opinion. 


How Charles Shuman Helps the Great 
Society 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau claims to be the best 
friend of the American farmer. However, 
it chooses the oddest methods of serv- 
ing him. 

It helps the farmer by using him as a 
front for maintaining tax exempt status, 
while it runs insurance companies, oil 
wells, tire marts, fertilizer plants, mar- 
keting co-ops—so-called—hotels, motels, 
and shopping centers in competition with 
taxpaying businesses. 

It helps the farmer by keeping prices 
down, and by paying him with worthless 
stock. It represents him by imposing the 
ideas and policies of the national orga- 
nization on local affiliates. It helps the 
farmer by lobbying for prices at 50 per- 
cent of parity and by supporting oil de- 
pletion allowance. 

It also performs another service for 
the American farmer—it serves as unoffi- 
cial interpreter of the Government's 
farm policies. Whenever a Government 
official makes a statement on farm 
policy, Charlie Shuman, AFBF president, 
and, incidentally, president of the Na- 
tional Food Conference, a hefty combine 
of food processors, helpfully provides his 
translation of those policies. 
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Ron Harley, in an article in the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Sunday Register, of March 
10, 1968, demonstrates Mr. Shuman’s ex- 
pertise as an interpreter. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Harley's 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 


How CHARLIE SHUMAN HELPS THE GREAT 
SOCIETY 
(By Ron Harley) 

Most people know that Charlie Shuman 
is president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

What most people don’t know is that Mr. 
Shuman also serves unofficially as an inter- 
preter of the Great Society’s farm policies, 

When President Johnson makes a state- 
ment on farm policy, Mr. Shuman makes it 
his business to explain the meaning of that 
statement. 

In a recent message to Congress, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Johnson called for permanent 
extension of the 1965 Agricultural Act. 

Within hours, Mr. Shuman had prepared 
an interpretation. 

“What this means,” Mr, Shuman explained 
in a news release, “is that the Administra- 
tion wants to continue to drive down farm 
prices and make farmers dependent on gov- 
ernment subsidies .. .” 

The President, in the same message, rec- 
ommended establishing a “national food 
bank” for storing reserves of wheat, feed 
grains and soybeans. 

Mr. Shuman, apparently fearing that some 
people might misunderstand the purpose 
of the food bank proposal, explained that it 
is “another scheme to hold down farm 
prices.” 

Over the years, Mr. Shuman has often 
provided the same kind of service for Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman. 

In 1964, when Mr. Freeman was trying 
to get Congress to pass a new wheat bill, 
Mr. Shuman was busy explaining that the 
proposed wheat program was actually a 
“bread tax.” 

In 1962, Mr. Freeman went to Kansas City 
to dedicate the Agriculture Department's 


3 new data processing center there. 


“This center,” Mr. Freeman said at the 
dedication ceremony, “will be keeping rec- 
ords for all grain price-support operations in 
every county in the nation at a savings of 
$800,000 a year.” 

Mr. Shuman felt that further explanation 
was needed and, of course, he provided fur- 
ther explanation: 

“Each farmer will be identified and classi- 
fied in this huge bureaucratic set-up by a 
faceless punch card,” he said. “As these 
cards flash through the machines they can 
dispense all sorts of interesting information 
about each farmer for the use of the political 
farm managers in Washington. 

“Farmers will need only to know how to 
follow orders. And these orders will be elec- 
tronically printed and mechanically dis- 
patched by the machine in Kansas City.” 

Chances are, Mr. Freeman woud have never 
thought of describing the Kansas City 
operation in exactly those terms. 

But if he was grateful to Mr. Shuman for 
shedding additional light on the subject, 
he did not say so publicly. 


A Proclamation From Bayonne, N.J., to 
Wellington, New Zealand 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, last 
month 200 members of the 2d Marine 
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Division Association traveled to New 
Zealand to participate in ceremonies 
marking the 25th anniversary of the 
2d Marine Division’s arrival there dur- 
ing World War II. 

New Zealand became a second home 
for the men of the famed Marine divi- 
sion, and many of the men ended up 
marrying New Zealand girls. The con- 
tinuing friendship between the American 
people and the people of New Zealand 
was well demonstrated by the tumultuous 
welcome given President Johnson on his 
arrival in New Zealand last year. 

Mr. Speaker, Frank R. Slivocka, an 
outstanding citizen of Bayonne, N.J., was 
one of the heroic veterans of the 2d 
Marines who went to New Zealand. He 
carried with him a proclamation express- 
ing the friendship and good wishes of the 
people of Bayonne to the people of Well- 
ington, New Zealand. 

I include at this point a copy of the 
Bayonne proclamation: 

Be it resolved and proclaimed by the 
mayor and the municipal council of the city 
of Bayonne, as follows: 

“PROCLAMATION 

“Whereas, The citizens of the City of 
Bayonne in the County of Hudson and State 
of New Jersey, United States of America, hold 
in high esteem the friendship of the people 
of New Zealand; and 

“Whereas, The people of New Zealand have 
generously given hospitality, warmth and 
comfort to many of our citizens and men in 
the service of our country; and 

“Whereas, This friendship has been espe- 
cially bestowed by the people of New Zealand 
upon members of the United States Marine 
Corps, our country's proudest and finest 
fighting men; and 

“Whereas, Many members of the Second 
Marine Division Association are, during the 
month of February, 1968, returning to New 
Zealand, the place of their World War II 
encampment; and 

“Whereas, Frank R. Slivocka, a member of 
the said Second Marine Division Association 
and honored citizen of the City of Bayonne, 
is to revisit New Zealand, as aforesaid: 

“Now, therefore, be it proclaimed That 
Frank R. Slivocka is hereby appointed as 
Ambassador from the City of Bayonne, and 
he is hereby directed to bring to the Honor- 
able Sir Francis Kitts, Mayor, the Governing 
Body, and the people of the City of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, this expression of friend- 
ship and good wishes on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the City of Bayonne. 


The Ambassador’s Congressional 
Courier on East-West Trade 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IJ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the second 
session of the 90th Congress, preoccupied 
as it is with grave problems confronting 
us at home and abroad, has been able to 
accord rather limited consideration to 
one urgent subject in the field of foreign 
policy. 

This subject is East-West trade and 
its impact on peace and war, on the cur- 
rent objectives of U.S. policy, and on the 
entire structure of economic and political 
relations between the East and the West. 
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I was delighted, therefore, to find this 
subject receiving attention from a new 
publication written for the purpose of 
acquainting foreign diplomats and other 
interested parties with the U.S. Congress 
and the key issues considered by it. 

The name of this monthly newsletter 
is the Ambassador’s Congressional Cou- 
rier. Its editor is one of our foremost 
distaff reporters in Washington, Esther 
Van Wagoner Tufty. 

Because I believe that the lead article 
in the February 1968 issue of the Courier 
will prove of interest to all Members of 
Congress, I am inserting it in the Recorp 
at this point. 

VIETNAM SLOWS Down East-West TRADE 


East-West trade is a mere trickle of total 
world trade. Yet, belief in the value of free 
trade in creating international economic 
stability continues. The desirability of “trade 
bridges” between Communist and non-Com- 
munist nations is accepted by the majority 
of the Congress. 

The “trickle” isn’t apt immediately to spurt 
into a flow of commercial exchange because 
the Vietnam issue has made many members 
of the United States Congress interpret 
“trade bridges” as “trading with the enemy.” 
It was no accident that President Johnson 
ignored East-West trade in his State of the 
Union message to Congress. 

The Senate and House approved a 5-year 
extension of the Export-Import Bank and 
increased the limit on its lending authority 
from $9 billion to $13.5 billion. The confer- 
ence report, ironing out the differences be- 
tween the two versions, underscores the de- 
sirability of international financing with the 
restriction that loans not be made to nations 
furnishing military ald to North Vietnam. 

The encouragement of East-West trade is 
involved . . . directly or indirectly ... by 
such legislation as the “Food for Peace” Pro- 
gram (Public Law 480), the Mutual Security 
Act, the Battle Act, the Export Control Act, 
and the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Is the East anxious to trade with the West? 

Yes. Anxious to enlarge their imports from 
the West, especially capital equipment. But 
such trade is held back not only by United 
States export restrictions but also by the 
limited ability of the Eastern European coun- 
tries to earn sufficient foreign exchange to 
pay for those imports which are available 
from the West. 

What is the future of East-West trade? 

The future is determined by Government 
policies of both East and West. For example, 
if Eastern Europe buys only goods to fill gaps 
in national production, then no significant 
expansion is possible. The prospect is 
brighter, however, if goods made more 
cheaply elsewhere are encouraged as imports, 
even if there’s some output of the product 
at home. 

Has the East-West trade policy been a 
success for the United States? 

Senator J. William Fulbright (D-Arkan- 
sas), Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, contends it is “a proven 
success.” He said in 1965. “Over recent years 
a number of Eastern European countries 
have become steadily more independent of 
the Soviet Union and have entered into in- 
creasingly friendly relations with the United 
States.” 

In 1967, the United States exported goods 
and services totaling $30.7 billion compared 
to $26.4 billion in imports. Nonetheless, in 
the total balance of payments, the United 
States was in the red at the end of the last 
year by $3.5 billion to $4 billion. 

What is the extent of Soviet trade with 
the United States? 

It rose by about $11 million during 1966, 
but still lagged behind Soviet trade with 
Canada, Argentina, and Cuba. Statistics on 
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Soviet foreign trade reveal 66.5 per cent of 
all trade in 1966 was done with other Com- 
munist nations, but trade with the West was 
on the rise. 

What changes in U.S. legislation would en- 
courage the East to trade more with the 
West? $ 

Possibly, (1) long term credits, (2) a “most 
favored nation” status, and (3) more indus- 
trial items included on the non-strategic list 
free of export controls. 

The political and psychological benefits of 
East-West trade could be more important 
than the economic benefits. Professor Isaiah 
Frank of Johns Hopkins University contends 
“a willingness on the part of the United 
States to loosen up commercial relations 
with the East could conceivably serve as a 
prelude to negotiations on broader political 
issues.” Trade discrimination is seen as 
harmful. Whenever the occasion presents 
itself, the Soviet Union calls for an end to 
trade discrimination and for “normaliza- 
tion” of trade relations with all countries. 
The Soviet Union values acceptance in the 
world arena. 


COURIER QUERIES CHAIRMAN KELLY 


The House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Europe is currently holding hearings on 
East-West trade. The Courier asked its 
Chairman, Edna F. Kelly (D-New York), two 
questions: 

1. Should the President be given more dis- 
cretion in expanding trade between the U.S. 
and the Iron Curtain countries? 

Her answer: “This, essentially, was the 
recommendation of a public commission 
headed by Mr. J. Irwin Miller and assigned 
to study this subject. They felt that by 
having broader authority in this field, the 
President would be in a better position to 
use the leverage of trade in peaceful com- 
modities to obtain concessions and to pro- 
mote desirable political change in the Com- 
munist countries. 

“Personally, I have some reservations on 
this score. We have at present some two 
dozen laws, administered by six major Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, which 
deal with East-West trade. Most of them 
were enacted years ago. We don't really know 
how effective these laws are in protecting 
our national interests, or how consistent they 
are with each other. 

“For this reason, the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, is undertaking a thorough review of 
our laws, regulations and practices relating 
to East-West trade. As Chairman of the Sub- 
committees, I have the responsibility for 
conducting these hearings. And one of the 
questions I definitely want answered in these 
hearings is the one you asked: namely, should 
the Congress give the President any addi- 
tional authority in this field? 

“I may add that Iam very much concerned 
about the rapid increase in trade between 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union on the 
one hand, and our allies in Western Europe 
on the other. In 1967, the volume of trade 
between our NATO allies and Eastern Europe 
went over the $7 billion mark. During the 
same year, U.S. exports to Communist coun- 
tries amounted to less than $250 million. 
The difference here is tremendous—both in 
quantity and quality. Our NATO allies are 
moving ahead in trading with the Commu- 
nist countries—perhaps too far and too fast. 
They are supplying the Communist countries 
with advanced technology. This can have very 
far-reaching ramifications. I certainly would 
not favor any relaxation of controls on mod- 
ern industrial technology and strategic items. 
If anything, we may need to strengthen these 
controls.” 

2. Would you exclude some Iron Curtain 
countries, and if so, why? 

“I don’t think that we should treat all of 
those countries the same way. For example, 
I believe that our embargo on trade with Red 
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China, North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Cuba should be maintained. On the other 
hand, some of the Eastern European coun- 
tries are beginning to liberalize their inter- 
nal systems and to move gradually toward 
the West. In those cases, I feel that we ought 
to use our trade policy to reduce their de- 
pendence on Moscow and on some of their 
neighbors. We ought to have a flexible ap- 
proach which would help to advance our 
national objectives, and to promote our na- 
tional security.” 


Critics of Hangings in Rhodesia 
Denounced 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by James 
J. Kilpatrick appearing in the Washing- 
ton Star last night. 

I continue to be amazed at the con- 
stant effort by mature people and mature 
countries to destroy the country of 
Rhodesia, the latest tirade being directed 
at the Ian Smith government, because 
it had the audacity to execute some mur- 
dering criminals. It is constantly pointed 
out that the Queen had commuted the 
criminals’ sentences to life imprison- 
ment. Since the Unilateral Declaration 
of Independence, the Queen has no 
more authority over the internal af- 
fairs of Rhodesia than did the King of 
England have over the internal affairs of 
the United States of America after in- 
dependence. In fact, the Queen did not 
have this power even before the Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Independence. 

The leftwing press and the Commie- 
leaning liberals constantly refer to these 
murdering criminals as “freedom fight- 
ers,” when, in fact, they were guilty of 
the most heinous crimes that man can 
perpetrate upon his fellow man. 

The article follows: 

CRITICS oF HANGINGS IN RHODESIA DENOUNCED 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Rhodesia has been suffering lately from a 
very bad press: The State Department denies 
a visa to Prime Minister Ian Smith. The 
Virginia House of Delegates shouts down a 
resolution of support for Rhodesia. Back 
in Salisbury, right-wing pressures toward 
apartheid grow more intense. Defying Queen, 
Pope, and world opinion, the Smith regime 
proceeds with the hanging of five “freedom 
fighters.” 

At the United Nations, the Afro-Asian bloc 
demands new measures against Rhodesia, 
more punitive than the present sanctions. 
A lead article in the prestigious American 
Journal of International Law defends the 
sanctions; the theory of the authors, one of 
them a Yale professor, is that Rhodesia has 
offended the “shared sensitivities” of her 
neighbors, and thus created an actionable 
threat to the peace. The fury is especially 
intense in England, where members of Com- 
mons denounce Ian Smith as “a murderer.” 

It is true enough that the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment, struggling for survival in a hostile 
world, has taken some actions in recent 
months that American friends must regret. 
Laws relating to housing and to segregation 
of public parks are steps backward, not for- 
ward, The Smith government has not im- 
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peded the registration of black voters, but 
it has done little to encourage the African 
franchise; the number of registered blacks 
is half what it was three years ago. 

But the current uproar, touched off by the 
five hangings, ought to be denounced as 
blatant hypocrisy on the part of most of 
those who are whooping it up. Macaulay once 
remarked that he knew of no spectacle so 
ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. This current fit 
qualifies. And no spectacle in Africa is more 
contemptible than the criticism hurled at 
Rhodesia by despotic black regimes which 
are themselves guilty of bloody crimes and 
the repression of political freedoms. 

It is said that the five condemned men 
were “freedom fighters.” Let us see how they 
fought for freedom. 

James Ndhlamini and Victor Mlambo were 
members of a terrorist group known as the 
Crocodile Gang. They threw a block of trees 
across a country road. When a white farmer 
named Oberholtzer came along, with his 
wife and small daughter in the car, they fell 
upon them with knives and stones, As he 
was dying at the steering wheel, they at- 
tempted to set the car on fire in an effort 
to kill the woman and child. This was a fight 
for freedom? 

Duly Shadreck waylaid an elderly black 
man at midnight, killed him with an axe, and 
robbed him of seven shillings. Noble, was it 
not? 

Francis Chimsoro Risa and Takauyare 
Jeremiah stole into a tribal hut where a 
sub-chief named Nedewedzo was sleeping 
with his wife. They tore off most of his head 
with a shotgun blast. It seems an odd exer- 
cise in self-determination. 

For these brutal murders, the five defend- 
ants were brought to trial in the High Court 
of Rhodesia. They had the assistance of 
counsel. In each case, a judge and two 
“assessors,” under the Rhodesian system, 
found them guilty without extenuating cir- 
cumstance. The death sentences followed. 
These were sustained on appellate review. 

Why the outcry? In terms of moral prin- 
ciple, those who deplore the death penalty 
may deplore its imposition anywhere. But 
as a matter of law, these punishments were 
peculiarly the business of Rhodesia. Pietis- 
tic Americans might restrain themselves 
long enough to acknowledge that 3,857 
executions were carried out in their own 
United States between 1930 and 1966. 

It is said that Rhodesia “defied the 
Queen.” But the Queen in this affair was 
no more than a pretty figurehead; the 
clemency decree came from the Wilson gov- 
ernment, which had no authority even un- 
der the pre-independence Rhodesian con- 
stitution of 1961, to exercise the prerogative 
of mercy. The incident was patently 
trumped up. It is a fair surmise that Wil- 
son’s object was to divert the British pub- 
lic from troubles at home by fabricating 
some vicarious outrage abroad. 

One expects opportunism from the Com- 
munists and hypocrisy from the Afro-Asian 
bloc. One has learned to expect anything 
from Harold Wilson. But it is a sad com- 
mentary on the United States, which once 
also proclaimed its independence from the 
British crown, to see our own people join 
in the calamity howling against Rhodesia 
now heard across the land. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


58th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Vocational Education: Keystone to 
Solving Unrest in America’s Cities 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
it was my privilege to address the Illinois 
Vocational Association in Chicago, Ill., 
to discuss the potential of vocational 
education in this country today. 

As chairman of the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education here in the House, 
which is now hearing testimony on the 
Partnership for Learning and Earning 
Act of 1968, I cannot overemphasize the 
importance of readying our students for 
occupational challenges following high 
school. 

The need is evident and overwhelming. 

I submit, for the review of my col- 
leagues, the text of my address to the 
Illinois Vocational Association, with the 
hope that we, as legislators, may be able 
to initiate the necessary measures in 
Congress to meet this challenge. 

The text of my remarks follows: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— KEYSTONE To SOLV- 
ING UNREST IN AMERICA’s CITIES 


(Remarks of the Honorable ROMAN C. PUCIN- 
SKI before the Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion, Sherman House, Chicago, III., March 
7, 1968) 

As we assemble here this evening to discuss 
vocational education, there is a pall of fear 
sweeping across America—fear of another 
long hot summer with millions of Americans 
wondering how extensive the damage will be 
this time. 

There isn’t a commentator or analyst who 
doesn't remind us of the devastation to come. 

We assemble here in the wake of the report 
issued by the National Advisory Committee 
on Civil Disorders—better known as the Riot 
Commission. 

Never before in the history of this nation— 
or for that matter, any nation—have a peo- 
ple undergone so intensive a process of self- 
analysis to determine what is wrong within 
our Republic; what is tearing this nation 
apart; are we, indeed, about to admit that 
free men cannot mold their own destiny. 

There are no simple solutions, but this 
evening I should like to discuss with you 
some of my own observations on where this 
nation has gone wrong. 

Last December, at the Convention of the 
American Vocational Association in Cleve- 
land, I pointed out that by 1972 our nation 
will be in a trillion dollar economy and that 
the involvement of our nation in occupa- 
tional training will approach $15 billion a 
year by 1980. 

We are now expecting to hit an $850 bil- 
lion Gross National Product by July 1 of this 
year. Yet only yesterday morning the very 
distinguished Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the City of Cleveland, Dr. Briggs, 
testified before my Committee that 58% of 
out-of-school inner-city youth are unem- 
ployed. 

Statistics after statistics tell us that in this 
eighth consecutive year of prosperity this na- 
tion continues to suffer almost 4,000,000 peo- 
ple unemployed and the largest single group 
of unemployed in this country are the young 
people. 

I submit to you this evening that as this 
nation probes for an answer to rioting in the 
streets we take a sober look at the failure of 
American education. 

It is ironic that many of you in this as- 
sembly as vocational educators have warned 
about this crisis for many years, but they 
didn't listen to you. 
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You assembled here tonight can play the 
most significant role in finding the answers 
for in your hands as vocational educators 
lies much of the solution. 

Make no mistake—this phase of the 
twentieth century when America is at the 
crossroads for survival—belongs to you. 

For in my honest judgment, the keystone 
to finding a solution to America’s problems 
is a strong system of occupational training 
in our schools. Had the educational peda- 
gogues listened to you twenty years ago— 
or even ten years ago—perhaps we could have 
avoided the domestic crises facing America 
today. 

The tragedy of our time is that even at 
this late date the Riot Commission, too, has 
failed to listen to you. 

Our national press has greeted with proud 
and enthusiastic coverage the President’s Re- 
port on Civil Disorders. And rightly so, be- 
cause it represents the thinking of a distin- 
guished panel of public figures including 
the Governor of this State. The Report probes 
deeply into the cause of rioting in our streets 
and roams over the entire spectrum of hu- 
man needs and emotions. But I submit to you 
tonight that the Report falls tragically short 
of its mark and to a great extent misses its 
glorious opportunity to make a truly sig- 
nificant contribution toward easing Amer- 
ica’s problems. 

I have not heard the disappointment that 
must be voiced about this Report's failure to 
fully probe the role of education in setting 
the stage for civil disorder. 

I was astounded to see that only a scanty 
portion of the four volumes of this Riot Re- 
port is devoted to education. 

It is true the Report does treat some im- 
portant issues—early childhood education, 
teacher training, compensatory education, 
and evaluation with seriousness. 

But its recommendations essentially offer 
us just some more of the same old tired 
answers. 

Those working on the Report have done 
some polite tinkering with the system and 
that is all. Even if all of the recommenda- 
tions were accepted tomorrow, the schools 
in the ghetto areas of this country would 
remain unchanged—continuing to “turn off“ 
thousands of disadvantaged youngsters— 
tolerating them until they reach the magic 
age of sixteen and then pushing them out 
into the ranks of the unemployed. 

We have been reading a good deal about 
drop-outs, when in fact the failure of the 
educational system, particularly in ghetto 
areas of America, has literally pushed young- 
sters out of the educational process by failing 
to make education a meaningful experience 
for the disadvantaged. 

The Riot Commission report places great 
faith in compensatory education. But look at 
Title I programs and you will find that most 
of them have failed. The findings of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children and the Center for 
Urban Education in New York provide sad 
commentary. 

Dr. Jeanne Chall, in her book, “Learning 
to Read: The Great Debate,” tells us that the 
code-emphasis or phonics approach produces 
the best results in beginning reading. And 
the earlier it is taught the better. But how 
many of our Title I programs in teach 
phonics? From the evaluation results—which 
use reading test scores as their major cri- 
teria__obviously not many of our educators 
have even read Dr. Chall’s book, let alone put 
into practice her suggestions. 

In the few isolated instances where com- 
pensatory programs have succeeded, they 
have sprung from the creative imaginations 
of unusually capable principals—such as Dr. 
Marjorie Lerner, Principal of the Donough 
School in Chicago. What this means, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Dentler of the Center for 
Urban Education, is that school leadership 
is the deciding factor in the success of such 
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a program. Yet, the Riot Report remains 
silent on the training and performance of 
school principals. 

And the most important leader of all—the 
superintendent—rates only a recommenda- 
tion that he spend more time in the ghetto. 

This is not a bad idea—but first, we must 
teach our big-city superintendents how to 
look and listen, also how to be better man- 
agers, themselves. 

With only a handful of exceptions, most 
big-city superintendents are having great dif- 
ficulty. This is why it is estimated that the 
“mortality rate” among big city school super- 
intendents is estimated at three years in each 
job. 

They have cut themselves off from the com- 
munity. 

They are inaccessible to the isolated teacher 
out in the schools—young, inexperienced 
teachers like Herbert Kohl, author of the 
touching book, “36 Children,” recounting his 
effort to succeed in a Harlem school despite 
lack of support from the bureaucracy. 

Most big city superintendents are unable 
to cope with the mammoth administrative 
responsibilities confronting them—problems 
of budgets, collective bargaining, designing 
and maintaining buildings, developing cur- 
ricula, and just plain day-to-day manage- 
ment. 

An outstanding exception—and one who 
was recently praised editorially in the Wash- 
ington Post—is Dr. Mark Shedd, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Philadelphia. Dr. Shedd 
has surrounded himself with a group of non- 
educators, experts on city planning, business 
administration, city politics, and the com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately, most superintendents are 
recruited only from the ranks of professional 
educators. And schools of education have a 
monopoly on their training, when it is the 
schools of business administration that have 
the tools of systems analysis, cost-benefit 
analysis, programming-planning-budgeting, 
and technology—which educators are only 
beginning to utilize—and which are vital to 
the successful operation of any large enter- 
prise. 

The Riot Report talks about teacher train- 
ing and retraining. Quite realistically, 
though, how do you actually go about re- 
training a teacher? 

Professor Robert Rosenthal of Harvard 
University has conducted extensive research 
into what he calls the “self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy”. His experiments show that when 
teachers hold high expectations for pupils, 
the student’s IQ scores go up. But when they 
have low expectations for equally capable 
pupils, their IQ scores drop sharply. 

So the real problem is one of changing 
teacher attitudes toward pupils—especially 
towards minority groups. 

The educators have never really confronted 
this sensitive question. Yet it is a crucial one 
if we are to raise the self-image and aspira- 
tion levels of disadvantaged youngsters. 

Another point in connection with teacher 
training. The Report says nothing about 
opening up the teacher certification ranks 
to innovative but uncertified individuals 
who hold bachelor’s and even master’s de- 
grees and want to teach. 

Every year our colleges and universities 
graduate thousands of bright young people 
who probably know more about reaching 
youngsters than many teachers with 25 years’ 
experience. 

And we have a wealth of talent among 
other groups, as well—mothers who would 
like to work a half day or businessmen, pro- 
fessional people, and technicians who would 
enjoy donating a few hours a week to the 
classroom. 

Their wealth of experience in the “real 
world” would inject a breath of fresh air 
into the school curriculum. But state laws 
and union contracts prevent these capable, 
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if uncertified, people from becoming teachers 
in our classrooms. 

The real answer to the plight of American 
education lies in meaningful change. We have 
fiddled with the same old machinery too 
long. And the Riot Commission would have 
us hold on just a little while longer. 

Like any organization, the schools have 
become inbred and unimaginative, because 
of lack of competition. And now the public 
has caught up with the education establish- 
ment; it is beginning to ask some damaging 
questions, 

The main thrust of new ideas in the busi- 
ness world has come from having to compete 
in the free market place. Perhaps we should 
apply this principle to education. 

Professor James Coleman of the Johns 
Hopkins University has suggested that we 
adopt a business strategy—payment on de- 
livery. We might use this in education by 
rewarding the schools which successfully 
teach our children how to read and write— 
and no automatic increases for those which 
fail to do so. 

Unfortunately, the Riot Report speaks all 
too briefly about a very promising concept 
decentralization; with a greater emphasis on 
developing neighborhood schools. The Bundy 
Plan for decentralization in New York calls 
for a “reconnection to learning” between the 
community and educators. 

I can think of no healthier prospect for 
improving American education today than a 
return to control by parents and laymen, with 
@ greater autonomy for individual teachers in 
the classroom, instead of the bureaucrats in 
a downtown office. 

We should not expect overnight success, 
but the initial pain of instituting such a 
plan is more than justified by the potential 
it offers for helping the schools become more 
relevant and responsive to community wishes 
and needs, 

The Riot Report completely misses what 
really happens to the children, underneath 
all these layers of administrative strategies 
and new programs. It is all too easy for us 
to close our eyes to them. The teachers have 
unions and the NEA to speak for them. And 
parents have their PTA’s. 

But who speaks for the children? 

A few rebels in the teaching profession— 
who are also serious and thoughtful critics 
of the schools—have tried. 

John Holt, a teacher, has written How 
Children Fail, in which he says: “We en- 
courage children to feel that the end and 
aim of all they do in school is nothing more 
than to get a good mark on a test, or to im- 
press someone with what they know. We kill 
not only their curiosity, but their feeling 
that it is a good and admirable thing to be 
curious. . . We encourage children to act 
stupidly, not only by scaring and confusing 
them, but by filling up their days with dull, 
repetitive tasks that make little or no claim 
on their attention or demands on their in- 
telligence.” 

What then, does all of this mean for voca- 
tional educators? 

What does it mean to those of you assem- 
bled here tonight? 

A great deal. 

The President has called for $2 billion to 
train 500,000 hard-core unemployed for jobs. 

But our experience with MDTA and Job 
Corps convinces me that the price of hu- 
man retrieval is fantastically high. And the 
chances of success are at best questionable. 

The Report attempts to place all the blame 
of America’s ills on what it calls “white 
racism”, 

In my humble judgment, such an indict- 
ment is an emotional outburst by those who 
have not probed deep enough into the prob- 
lems—the real problems—of the disadvan- 


I submit that the basic cause of this un- 
rest is the failure of the school system and 
until we recognize that vocational training 
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can be the heartbeat of massive reforms, we 
will continue groping for answers. 

Stewart Alsop, in his column for the Post 

a week ago interviewed a young 
man who is a product of the ghetto. Catfish 
Mayfield is his name, and after a frank dis- 
cussion with Catfish on the real problems of 
the slums Mr. Alsop wrote: 

“To many well-meaning, liberal-minded 
whites, the solution of the problem of Ne- 
gro unemployment—which is the root cause 
of most Negro violence—is obvious: Find 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed, with the 
Federal Government acting as ‘employer of 
last resort.’ But it really is not that simple. 

“The whole life-style of Catfish and his 
friends has nothing at all in common with 
the nine-to-five, early-to-bed-early-to-rise 
life-style of the white—and Negro—middle 
classes. It is not only acceptable, it is posi- 
tively necessary, to have broken the laws In 
order to be admitted to the society to which 
Catfish and his friends belong. Most of the 
‘guys on the streets’ are simply not interested 
in working eight hours a day for five days 
a week in dull, menial jobs. The fact is that a 
great many of Catfish’s friends are already, 
or soon will be, psychologically unemploy- 
able. 

“This is a phenomenon that liberal-minded 
politicians and commentators hesitate to dis- 
cuss, for fear of being labeled racist and re- 
actionary. But the psychological unemploy- 
ability of a disproportionately high percent- 
age of able-bodied young Negro men is a 
phenomenon that has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated by this time. 

“Last fall, what the Negroes call ‘the white 
power structure’ in Detroit scared by the riot, 
made a great effort to provide 23,000 jobs for 
Negroes, at decent wages. Only a minority 
stayed on the job for more than a few days 
or weeks. At the Chrysler Corporation, which 
hired 12,000 Negroes, the turnover was more 
than 90 percent, 

“Negro civil-rights workers are themselves 
well aware of the menon. Julius Hob- 
son, a Negro activist and former head of 
CORE for the Washington area, describes a 
disappointing employment drive that he 
headed. He got the promise of hundreds of 
jobs from firms in the area, and to deal 
with the problem of high turnover he or- 
ganized something called a ‘job wagon.’ The 
newly employed Negroes would be awakened 
in the morning, fed coffee and doughnuts, 
and to their jobs by the ‘job 
wagon.’ It was no use—the turnover, Hob- 
son recalls, was terrible. 

There's a psychological thing there,’ he 
says. ‘A man who's lived on his wits, sleeping 
till ten in the morning, on the hustle in the 
streets or the poolrooms—he figures a guy 
working eight hours a day for eighty bucks a 
week just isn’t smart. If you just get a guy 
like that a job and turn him loose, you're 
wasting your time—he won't last a week. 
After thirty, maybe twenty-five, a man living 
on his wits reaches a point where he just 
won't hold a regular job. You've got to catch 
them young’.” 

It is obvious from this penetrating analysis 
that jobs in themselves are not enough. 

It should be clearly apparent that in order 
to reach the youngster of the ghetto you 
must try to reach him with a program of 
education from the very earliest age that will 
teach him respect for his ability to work with 
his hands; to work with his mind; to work 
with his neighbors. 

It is obvious that in order to get at the 
root cause of the problems in the ghetto 
youngsters must be taught values at the 
earliest stage of their life. 

We have testimony before my yaa 
tee that most potential dropouts 
think of dropping out from school as 5 
as the age of twelve. Obviously then, it is at 
this point that we must make education so 
thoroughly C and so age ged 
meaningful that this youngster will 
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velop an inherent respect for the whole art 
of employment, and create a desire to be 
employed. 

This, in my judgment, is the great chal- 
lenge for you as vocational educators. 

For within your imagination and your 
ability and your program lies the ingredients 
of making youngsters respect the fact that 
employment is a desirable commodity. 

The most serious weaknesses in present 
job training programs is that they offer no 
preventive medicine. 

They do not help us develop job skills to 
the one million youths who annually drop 
out of school before graduation. And it does 
not insure that we can save the 30 percent 
of our young Negro people between the ages 
of 16 and 22 who are unemployed. 

If the Administration fails to see the 
needs of vocational education, so does the 
Riot Commission. It devotes only a few, short, 
paragraphs to vocational education, al- 
though the highest rates of dropouts and 
unemployed youths are found among dis- 
advantaged Negroes, 

The attitude of the Administration on this 
issue is crucial to the concerns of all Amer- 
icans. 

That's right you've got to catch them 
young as Catfish Mayfield says. 

And therefore, I would Tike to spend the 
remainder of my time on the proposed Part- 
nership for Learning and Earning Act of 
1968 which I introduced for the Administra- 
tion with the clear cut understanding I ex- 
pect to see the proposal substantially 
improved. 

As an enthusiastic supporter of voca- 
tional education—and as Chairman of the 
General Subcommittee on Education in the 
House—I would like to be able to support 
this bill without reservation. 

I would like to be able to say to my fellow 
Members: “Let’s push hard for this legis- 
lation.” 

But in the best interests of not only the 
vocational education community, but also 
the nation’s youth, I cannot accept the bill 
in its present form. In all candor, I find it 
dificult to lend support to a bill which 
provides only $15 million for the multitude 
of programs needed to develop more mean- 
ingful programs in vocational education; 
one that makes only passing reference to 
work-experience programs and completely 
omits residential skill centers. 

I would find it difficult to work for pas- 
sage of a bill which ignores the need to 
provide training in basic reading and com- 
putational skills as preparation for work. 

And I am determined to remove from this 
legislation those provisions which restrict 
the ways in which local school districts can 
contract with private industries for voca- 
tional programs. 

Let me elaborate on each of these points. 

Like most other fields, vocational educa- 
tion is in a state of drastic change. It used 
to consist of a neat package of discrete 
tasks and skills taught to young people— 
how to operate a lathe or run a sewing ma- 
chine or set type for a printing press, 

But our economy has changed, and the 
complex demands of a technological era 
have brought new challenges to vocational 
educators. 

Dr. Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner 
for Adult, Vocational, and Library Pro- 
grams in the U.S. Office of Education, has 
said: “It is not possible—it is not even de- 
sirable—to separate education, especially 
education for the world of work, from the 
basic problem of preparing for work.“ 

And Marvin J. Feldman of the Ford Foun- 
dation—which, incidentally, has made a siz- 
able investment in vocational education 
research—notes that “Jobs mow require 
more mental capability, fewer physical 
skills, a higher educational attainment at 
the entry level, and greater versatility or 
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adaptability in the worker over his produc- 
tive lifetime.” 

Hence, the domain of vocational education 
has expanded tremendously. 

Preparation for the world of work—as well 
as for basic skills—is the major thrust. And 
vocational educators are going to have to 
make a major overhaul in their programs or 
be driven into obsolescence. 

I might add that the population to be 
served by vocational education must also 
grow considerably. For we can no longer ig- 
nore the fact that while 60% of our young 
people te their education in high 
school, only 6 or 7% have traditionally been 
provided for in vocational programs, 

This is why in Cleveland, Ohio—58% of 
out-of-school inner-city youth are unem- 
ployed. And we cannot ignore the fact that 
50% of our high school graduates who enter 
college never finish. High School Vocational 
Education must be expanded into a broad 
program encompassing the needs of all of our 
youth. 

It will mean, among other things, abolish- 
ing prohibitive entrance requirements—such 
as advanced math, physics, and chemistry— 
which have prevented many high school stu- 
dents from participating in career develop- 
ment programs, 

Preparation for the world of work means 
learning to get along with all types of people. 
The vocational students should no longer be 
shut off in their own separate track where 
they can meet one another but no one else. 

Preparation for the world of work means 
that we must begin working with student at- 
titudes—especially among the disadvantaged, 
And we have to start early in their 
if we are to help students build strong self- 


Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner of Cornell 
University—a specialist on child psychology 
and the family—recently told my Commit- 
tee: “Neighborhood experiences available to 
children are extremely limited nowadays .. . 
Rarely can a child watch adults working at 
their trades.” 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation—headed by Dr. Martin Essex—has rec- 
ommended that occupational preparation be- 
gin in the elementary schools with a realistic 
picture of the world. This is especially im- 
portant for children from fatherless homes— 
or from homes where parents are unem- 
ployed and working does not command high 
prestige. 

And they must develop greater perpen gg 
to the enormous pressures o 
ghetto youths. In disadvantaged families, the 
older children often bear heavy burdens of 
child-rearing and family support, It is not 
unusual for ghetto youngsters to come to 
school famished. 

Preparation for the world of work also 
means having the ability to read, to speak 
correctly and write clearly, and to perform 
at least basic computational skills. 

But Judging from the reading achievement 
scores in our cities, an astoundingly large 
number of our young people are deficient in 
this basic skill. 

In Chicago, for example, more than two- 
thirds of the pupils at Marshall High School 
lag a year or more behind grade level in 
reading. 

Despite this obvious problem, however, the 
Administration’s Bill would provide no reme- 
dial programs in such skills. 

Exploring the world of work should be an 
integral part of any vocational program. But 
as the Vocational Education Act of 1963 now 
reads, work-study pores serve only those 
pupils with financial need 

While the ‘Administration’s Bill makes a 
few minor amendments, it keeps the cri- 
terion of financial need still Intact. 

I have no objection to providing jobs for 
youngsters who need financial help, ee os 
work experience should be extended to 
students because it can have a powerful Fo 
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pact on their training in vocational educa- 
tion. In this way, we can encourage students 
to “test out” a variety of work situations— 
under experienced teachers—before they 
leave school and make career decisions, 

Residential skill centers are another exam- 
ple of an oversight in the Administration's 
program. Under the 1963 Act, no funds have 
ever been appropriated by Congress for the 
very important program. 

Such schools are urgently needed in rural 
areas to provide remedial skills and other 
facilities which a small school cannot afford. 

In urban areas they offer great potential 
for removing disadvantaged youths from de- 
bilitating environments and giving them a 
fresh start towards learning. 

I would strongly urge that the residential 
skills centers become a priority in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Nor am I unmindful that with more moth- 
ers becoming breadwinners, as well as bread- 
makers, home economics must be a major 
link with the world of work for women. 

This evening I have been quite critical of 
the Administration's Bill for vocational edu- 
cation, This is because I want to see legisla- 
tion passed which will have significant im- 
pact on the education of our young people. 

However, I do not want to give you the 
impression that the entire bill is inadequate. 

Indeed, Title I, which provides for Exem- 
plary Programs in Vocational Education, 
meets a critical need if our schools are to 
grow and change in tune with a highly tech- 
nological economy and diverse student 
population. 

Truly meaningful innovation will require 
the close cooperation of every aspect of our 
economy and the bill properly permits close 
cooperation between education and private 
enterprise. 

A particularly exemplary program of co- 
operation between the public schools and 
private industry is occurring in Cleveland. 
The General Electric Company had donated 
a large factory building to the schools. And 
they are preparing to open a Factory School— 
a job development and training center there. 

Under one roof—in a building in the 
ghetto—they will offer paid employment, 
basic and remedial education, and training 
in job skills, The most important feature will 
be immediate employment in industry- 
sponsored production shops located at the 
center, 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company has 
also joined the program, and others will no 
doubt follow suit. 

In Detroit, private industry is “adopting” 
schools in disadvantaged areas and develop- 
ing their own training programs geared to 
the company’s needs. The telephone com- 
pany has adopted an entire high school and 
is training young people for jobs in its 
myriad operation. 

I am hopeful that a great many similar 
projects for the disadvantaged will emerge 
from the exemplary programs funded under 
Title I. 

Finally, I think we should be much more 
concerned than we have been about the ways 
we can feed innovations into the mainstream 
of vocational education, Unfortunately, edu- 
cators are wedded to their old ways. There- 
fore, I hope that some of the demonstration 
money will be earmarked for developing dis- 
semination techniques—ones that really 
work—to bring about change throughout the 
nation, 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
our nation’s commitment to vocational edu- 
cation must rise dramatically. Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars cannot possibly do the job. Nor 
can the present bill, until it has been 
amended—and Members of my Subcommit- 
tee and I are hard at work writing the 
language for those amendments. 

We are in the throes of a technological rev- 
olution which has brought unparalleled 
growth and prosperity to our nation. We 
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have a responsibility to equip all of our 
young people, so that they can share in this 
good fortune. 

And that means a large national invest- 
ment in vocational education—large enough 
to provide substantive, realistic support for 
the kinds of programs necessary to achieve 
our goals. 

Christopher Morley once said that “there 
are three ingredients to the good life: learn- 
ing, earning and yearning.” 

Your common concern as vocational ed- 
ucators bids you to examine the first two 
parts of the equation and leave the third to 
the poets and philosophers. 

I hope that during your stay here at this 
Vocational Education Conference, you will 
study the Riot Commission Report and dedi- 
cate yourself toward finding solutions. 

Some have estimated that we will need 
$32 billion to eliminate the causes of rioting 
in American streets, 

I say, you as Vocational Educators, can 
provide an excellent start at a cost vastly 
smaller. 

The Vocational Education Advisory Board 
has recommended an annual expenditure of 
$1.5 billion of Federal Aid to Vocational Ed- 
ucation to serve more than eleven million 
American youngsters. This comes out to less 
than $150 a year per child. 

I submit this is the biggest bargain we can 
offer this nation to help remove the cause of 
rioting from our streets. 

Yes, my friends—this generation belongs 
to you as Vocational Educators. God grant 
the academic community will hear your plea 
and recognize the opportunity you offer. 


Oil Shale and Multiple Mineral Develop- 
ment Act 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have joined with many of my colleagues 
in sponsorship of the Oil Shale and 
Multiple Mineral Development Act, one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion that will come before the 90th 
Congress. 

This act is designed to protect the pub- 
lic interest in the multimillion-dollar 
treasure trove that underlies the public- 
owned shale oil lands in the Green River 
formation of Wyoming, Utah, and Colo- 
rado. Its potential value has been set at 
between $2.5 and $5 trillion—a figure 
that staggers the imagination. 

Some 80 percent of this potential 
jackpot is in public lands, which are 
owned by the American people. It has 
been estimated that every person in the 
United States has a cash interest of 
$12,500 to $25,000 apiece in the proper 
development of the property. 

These oil shale deposits contain the 
greatest known fossil fuel energy re- 
source in the world, exceeding by many 
times over the entire known petroleum 
reserves in the United States. 

A conservative estimate is that these 
lands would supply the United States 
with oil for 1,500 years, at our present 
consumption rate of 3,000,000,000 barrels 
a year. 

Very little is actually known about 
these oil shale deposits, and I consider 
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it a matter of vital public interest that 
reserve and development is conducted in 
a sensible and orderly manner. 

We cannot afford to risk large-scale 
exploitation of this immense resource by 
a few oil companies at the expense of the 
American public. 

This bill calls for an orderly, 10-year 
program of careful study and system- 
atic development to insure competition, 
low-cost petroleum products, an ade- 
quate return to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and protection of the natural 
scenic beauty of the area. 

We owe it to all living Americans, and 
to our descendants for generations to 
come, to make certain that this immense 
natural resource be put to the best use 
possible. 


Salute to the U.S. Veterans Advisory 
Commission 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in saluting the members of the 
U.S. Veterans Advisory Commission for 
the report filed on Monday. The 79 spe- 
cific recommendations made by the Com- 
mission to Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs William J. Driver will, no doubt, 
serve as the basis for a comprehensive re- 
port to the President. 

These devoted citizens gave of their 
time and effort in order to serve on this 
Commission. They have rendered an in- 
valuable service to the Nation and to the 
veterans of all conflicts. Some 1,400 per- 
sons in 10 different hearings held all 
across our country appeared to give testi- 
mony. The long hours of work that it 
took to evaluate these recommendations 
have resulted in one of the most far- 
reaching and comprehensive studies it 
has ever been my privilege to read. 

There is hardly a phase of veterans 
benefits that the Commission has not 
gone into extensively. However, I feel this 
is most fitting when you consider that 
the veteran population is an important 
and integral part of our society. The vet- 
eran population has now reached almost 
26 million, and together with their de- 
pendents comprise almost 49 percent of 
the population of the United States. 

In addition to their proposals for 
changes in the present system of veterans 
benefits, the Commission endorsed the 
proposals made by President Johnson on 
January 30 in his message to Congress 
and which in most instances are either 
pending before Congress or have been 
acted on by at least one of the bodies in 
Congress. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee views 
this comprehensive report as an out- 
standing example. It will provide the 
members of the committee and the Con- 
gress the background information for 
any legislation that may be relevant to 
veterans programs, I am sure that it will 
become a document of authority in the 
years to come. 
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Congressman Claude Pepper Introduces 
Legislation To Provide for Draft 
Exemption for Police 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the nature 
and underlying causes of crime in this 
country were recently the subject of 2 
years of intensive investigation by a 
blue-ribbon panel appointed by the Pres- 
ident. The nature and underlying causes 
of last summer's civil disorders were 
studied in depth by a second Presidential 
panel. I myself have introduced a bill 
which has received widespread support 
from my in both Houses, to 
establish a joint congressional commit- 
tee to investigate crime. We have investi- 
gated, we have studied, we will study 
some more, and we will, with time and 
effort, control crime in this country. In 
the meantime, there are some things we 
have learned from experience and study, 
and it is imperative that we act on the 
basis of this knowledge. Strong State and 
local police forces are a major factor in 
controlling crime. This we know. It 
would follow that, at a time when the 
Nation’s police forces are seriously under- 
manned, we cannot afford to lose police 
to the draft. 

I am introducing at this time a bill to 
exempt the police from the draft. The 
President told us 2 years ago that the 
police are the frontline defense in the 
war against crime. This is no idle meta- 
phor. Crime in this country is a serious 
war with heavy casualties, and a war— 
incidentally—with pretty cohesive na- 
tional support. A Gallup poll this Feb- 
ruary indicated that the public views 
crime and lawlessness as the most im- 
portant domestic problem facing the Na- 
tion. Almost a third—31 percent—said 
they were afraid to go out alone in their 
neighborhoods at night; among women 
and in the large cities, this figure jumps 
to about 40 percent. This is very serious. 
In the words of the recently published 
Riot Commission report: 

Nothing is more fundamental to the qual- 
ity of life in any area than the sense of 
personal security of its residents, and nothing 
affects this more than crime. 


The preliminary 1967 crime statistics 
have been released by the FBI, and they 
are ominously familiar: the same only 
more so. The volume of serious crime 
during 1967 increased 16 percent over 
1966. Increases were sharpest in the 
cities, followed by the suburbs and the 
rural areas. Robbery registered the high- 
est percentage gain—27 percent. Fifty- 
eight percent of these were armed rob- 
beries, a 30-percent increase over the 
year before. The only figure that went 
down was the police clearance per- 
centage. Police cleared 23 percent of the 
major offenses reported, a 7-percent de- 
crease from 1966. 

The rate of crime increase in this 
country is truly appalling. Despite the 
talk about crime and the concern with 
crime, far from making headway we are 
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losing ground fast. The preliminary 1967 
total represents a 16-percent increase 
over 1966; the 1966 figure was 11 percent 
greater than the figure for 1965; 1965 
represented a 6-percent increase over 
1964. If this pattern continues, and there 
is no reason to think that it would not, 
the 1968 figure will be 21 percent greater 
than 1967, and the 1969 figure will be 
26 percent greater than 1968. 

The number of serious crimes com- 
mitted in 1966 represents a 62-percent 
increase over 1960. The population dur- 
ing this same period increased only 9 
percent. During this same period, the 
number of police employees per 1,000 
Population remained essentially un- 
changed. The 1966 increase from 1.9 to 
2 police per 1,000 inhabitants represents 
the first change in this figure since 1960. 
In the words of the FBI: 

This increase in the rate is an encouraging 
note, but, realistically viewed, this small in- 
crease fades into insignificance in light of 
the rapidly rising crime rate and the ever- 
increasing number of calls for police sery- 
ice—both criminal and noncriminal. 


This assessment of the situation is 
echoed in the recently released Riot 
Commission report: 

The number of police available to combat 
crime is rising much more slowly than the 
amount of crime. . In spite of significant 
improvements in police — it is clear 
that police will be unable to cope with their 
expanding workload unless there is a dra- 
matic increase in the resources allocated by 
society to this task. 


The President’s Crime Commission re- 
ported the need for 50,000 additional 
men to fill positions authorized for 1967 
alone. The 1967 edition of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association’s Mu- 
nicipal Year Book reports that 61 per- 
cent of 1,152 police departments in cities 
of 10,000 and over are below authorized 
strength. The extent to which some of 
our larger city departments are under- 
staffed is alarming: Houston is 767 men 
below strength; Cleveland, 740; Detroit, 
459; New York, 479; Baltimore, 391; New 
Orleans, 319; Philadelphia, 298; and 
Washington, 280. These cities can ill af- 
ford to lose any more men in the face of 
the dreaded long hot summer of 1968. 

The police personnel picture is 
summed up by the Municipal Year Book 
in the following sentence: 

The police manpower situation in the 
United States is one of a short supply of 
qualified personnel at a time when compe- 
tent personnel are much in demand. 


In their opinion, the situation is not 
likely to improve. There is no prospect 
for an increase in qualified personnel; 
on the contrary, particularly in the big 
cities, the large number of men who re- 
turned from World War II to take jobs 
with police forces are now reaching re- 
tirement age; retirement accounted for 
the greatest personnel loss in cities with 
populations over 500,000. Retirement, 
according again to the Municipal Year 
Book, will result in the not distant future 
in the loss by the large cities of one-third 
of their experienced police personnel. 
The difficulty is compounded by the fact 
that a significant number of cities feel 
that their authorized strength is in- 
sufficient. Approximately 88 percent of 
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the 1,131 cities reporting to the Munic- 
ipal Year Book wanted an increase in 
their authorized strength. 

The war in Vietnam is very important, 
but no more important than the war 
against crime in the United States. This 
is not a question of guns or butter; it is 
a question, unfortunately, of where we 
need the guns most. President Johnson 
has told Congress twice now, in two con- 
secutive crime messages, that public 
order is the first business of Government. 
The Riot Commission has told us all the 
same thing: 

Preserving civil peace is the first respon- 
sibility of government. Unless the rule of 
law prevails, our society will lack not only 
order but also the environment essential to 
social and economic progress. 


Both this administration and this 
Congress have recognized crime as a do- 
mestic problem of immense importance, 
and have committeed themselves to pro- 
vide broad assistance to State and local 
governments for the purposes of crime 
control. As you know, the House last ses- 
sion passed a bill authorizing $75 million 
for State and local programs and proj- 
ects to strengthen law enforcement and 
the administration of criminal justice. 
We passed a bill authorizing Federal 
funds for the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. We must go one 
step further and indicate, by passage of 
legislation exempting police from the 
draft, that our commitment to law and 
order at home is equal to our overseas 
commitments. 

It is not sufficient that, as is now the 
situation, local draft boards are given 
authority to exempt police at their dis- 
cretion. Crime is a national problem, and 
draft exemption for all police must be a 
national policy. I urge that this legisla- 
tion be passed. 

Thank you. 


Bronx Manufacturer Sells to Europe 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, L. & B. 
Products Corp., a small business in my 
district, has demonstrated that you do 
not have to be a corporate giant in order 
to cash in on the world export market. 
Last fall, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce sponsored an exhibition in Munich 
for American firms to display their prod- 
ucts before potential buyers in West Ger- 
many. The exhibition featured tourism 
equipment, and the L. & B. Products 
Corp. introduced its line of display coun- 
ters and stools to this new market. 

The results were very gratifying. Mr. 
Leo Seifer, president of the company, 
has estimated that export sales of $200,- 
000 will be made by his firm in the 12 
months following the show as a direct 
result of its participation in the Munich 
trade fair. Exports mean jobs and prof- 
its—important for both business and 
workers. But exports also mean improve- 
ment in our international balance-of- 
payments position—important to the na- 
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tional economy and to the continued 
strength of the dollar. 

Just last week, when President John- 
son signed the Export-Import Bank 
Act; he said: 

The soundness of the free world monetary 
system depends on our balance-of-payments 
position, 


In hearings we held on that bill before 
the Banking and Currency Committee, it 
became abundantly clear that increased 
exports are a vital ingredient for reach- 
ing equilibrium in our international bal- 
ance of payments. Accordingly, I am 
bringing to the attention of all Members 
this example of how even a small busi- 
mess can gain from exports. At the 
same time, I want to congratulate L. & B. 
Products Corp., for making a contribu- 
tion to both the public and the private 
interest. 


The Challenge of Freedom 
HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, a young girl in my district won 
the Voice of America contest sponsored 
by the Idaho Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Her name is Carol Rockwell, of Grange- 
ville. 

The Idaho County Free Press reprinted 
Carol’s speech, and I include the text of 
it in the Recor at this point: 

THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The following is the full 
text of the speech by Carol Rockwell, Grange- 
ville, which won the State VFW Voice of 
America contest last week in Boise.) 


(By Carol Rockwell) 


I am an American in High school, I have 
never seen a great war. I have never had to 
starve. From the time I was small, I have 
known that the richest and the strongest 
country in the world is my country. Millions 
of Americans before me have worked for 
what I have. They have planned, sacrificed, 
died for freedom. They have built America 
strong to protect freedom. They have gained 
freedom’s benefits—things like wealth and 
educational advantages no other civilization 
has seen, 

From the day I was born, all of this has 
been an accepted part of my life—So much 
so that I often find myself thinking I am 
an average citizen of the world. Because free- 
dom is so ordinary for me, it is easy to take 
for granted. 

There is so many things which can seem 
more important—individuality, self-fulfill- 
ment, making a living, living itself. Or, I can 
make freedom a much smaller thing than it 
is—merely an absence of obligation or re- 
sponsibility. I can spend my life clamouring 
for all the rights America owes me because 
I was born free. I would probably not even 
have these ideas if it were not that I am 
truly free, but, it is hard to be impressed 
without actual experience and I have never 
known what it is like not to be free. The 
freedom that has been my way of life since 
I began to live challenges me to notice it, 
to value it, to make it grow and become 
better. Nothing forces me to meet this chal- 
lenge, though it is the highest and most 
demanding of all. 

My generation wants a challenge. The pop- 
ularity of programs like the Peace and 
VISTA demonstrates this. So do the profes- 
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sions and careers most of us choose. I think 
demonstrations and riots do too. But, maybe 
we don’t want quite as powerful a challenge 
as Freedom offers, Freedom's challenge is to 
have a positive attitude. The theory behind 
our government by the people with freedom 
for everyone is that average human beings 
are not always trying to get away with what- 
ever they can. They have high goals and 
they’re interested in what is good for other 
people. 

When the typical man is given the oppor- 
tunity to make his laws, to plan his own 
life, not only will he do so intelligently and 
responsibly, but he will do it better than a 
great police state could. This is the theory 
behind our freedom and so, if America is to 
stay free, Americans must uphold traffic laws, 
litter laws, laws. It is embarrassing 
to follow such little laws, but we are the 
free people, we see the reason for even the 
little laws. If we evade even these, our goy- 
ernment is little more than a mockery. 

Our challenge is to be moral in everything, 
from sex to honesty—in school, in business, 
in politics. How can we expect to be strong 
at other levels if we are weak in the most 
basic? 

Our challenge is to love the United States, 
to be willing to give to her without having 
to. 


If more Americans, a few years ago, had 
been givers when they were needed, or if 
they had merely been fair in business, there 
would be no need today for the Federal Anti- 
Poverty program, which means another tiny 
cut on American freedom. 

Our challenge is to love God and be proud 
we love Him. This means more than intellec- 
tual discussion, it means more than going 
to church once in a while to get that “good 
feeling.” 

Freedom's challenge to me and to all 
Americans is to make ourselves strong and 
selfless. To give to America because we love 
her. To trust in God to make freedom a 
bigger thing than ever, every minute of our 
quiet, everyday lives. 

This challenge is so big we don’t like to 
talk about it. We don’t want even to consider 
such a plain, unassuming thing a challenge. 
But it is there and I think we know it. It 
is a tremendous challenge, but this is what 
my generation wants. 

Maybe we will be the Americans who meet 
freedom's challenge. 


The Opera House of Thomaston 
HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to draw to the at- 
tention of the House a remarkable com- 
munity project which is underway to re- 
store the old opera house in Thomaston, 
Conn. 

The opera house has long been in a 
state of disrepair yet it has always been 
recognized as unique in character and 
design. Its potential as a center for art 
and culture is tremendous. 

Soon the old opera house will be ready 
for use again. Thomaston, under the 
leadership of First Selectman Patsy Pis- 
copo, and drawing support from resi- 
dents of many other surrounding com- 
munities, is working hard, raising money, 
and making preparations for the open- 
ing which is scheduled for May 17. 

When the restoration is completed, the 
old opera house will provide one of the 
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finest theatrical facilities in the North- 
east, an area noted for the excellence of 
its summer stock companies. I congratu- 
late Selectman Piscopo and citizens of 
Thomaston for their leadership. They 
have had the vision to save a treasure 
from the past for the enjoyment and en- 
richment of the future. For Thomaston, 
it will mean a new prominence as a cen- 
ter of art and culture. 

At this point in the Recorp, I insert a 
brief history of the opera house and a 
description of how the work of restora- 
tion was conceived and undertaken. I 
think my colleagues in the House will 
find this an outstanding example of local 
initiative by concerned citizens moving 
ahead to solve a problem on their own for 
the lasting benefit of the general public. 

THE OPERA HOUSE OF THOMASTON 


The Thomaston Town Hall and Opera 
House was begun in 1883 and completed in 
1885. The cost at that time was about 
$50,000. The land on which it stands was 
given to the town by Aaron Thomas, one of 
the sons of Seth Thomas. Seth Thomas was 
the founder of the now-famous Seth Thomas 
Clocks, which are still manufactured in this 
town. 


The architect of the Opera House was R. B. 
Hill. The building committee consisted of 
F. E. Warner, A. P. Bradstreet, C. F. Williams 
and James W. White. 

The Opera House has a wooden fioor meas- 
uring about 60’ x 60’. It has three sections of 
fixed seating (384) with four 45-foot longi- 
tudinal aisles four feet wide. The stàge, 
equipped with lifts and other professional 
type of stage fixtures and accessories, Meas- 
ures 29’ x 29’ with a large fly loft, equipped 
with stage and auditorium light control 
panel, There are two dressing rooms on each 
side of this stage area. The entire auditorium 
side wall area is plaster on wood lath with 
damask wall covering. There are four exit 
doorways from the auditorium, two interior 
stairways, and two onto fire escapes. There 
is a seven-foot-wide standee-area with a 
manager's office and two lounges. There is a 
stairway situated north of the standee-area 
which leads to the balcony. The entrance to 
the auditorium area is situated on the Main 
Street side. The box office is just inside the 
Main Entrance. Large theatrical billboards 
are placed along the landings leading to the 
main floor, 

The balcony, horse-shoe shaped with its ex- 
quisite decor, is situated over the rear third 
area of the second floor constituting the 
“third story.” It has five small sections of 
fixed seating totaling 221 with four longitu- 
dinal aisles, two feet wide which connect into 
a four-foot-wide back aisle. There are two, 
three-foot-wide exit doors which exit onto a 
fire escape on the west side of the building. 

The abandoned projection booth 16’ x 12’ x 
9’ is situated in rear center of the balcony. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
historic opera house is its acoustics. Vocal 
sounds carry well up into the remote parts 
of the balcony section. 

On February 15, 1967, an organizational 
meeting was held in the Court Room of the 
Town Hall for the purpose of forming a com- 
mittee for the restoration of the 
House, with Thomas Babbitt of Litchfield, 
Connecticut, as the architect. On May 1, 
1967, a “Festival of Arts’ Committee was 
formed to plan for a Festival to be held from 
September 10th to September 16th, 1967. 
The purpose of this committee was to raise 
money for the needed projects. 

On May 31, 1967, a Special Town Meeting 
was held to pass an ordinance for the crea- 
tion of The Opera House Committee. 

The first activity to raise money was the 
auction held in one of the vacant stores. 
$400.00 was raised to defray the cost of 
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cleaning material and paint. This started the 
ball rolling. 

On April 1, 1967 a “General Cleaning Day” 
was held. Various civic organizations, teen- 
agers, and housewives brought their brooms 
and vacuum cleaners and worked from early 
morning until late in the day. With 75 people 
working they did an excellent job. 

During the spring of 1967, a Thomaston 
Day was held in conjunction with the Water- 
bury Giants baseball team. A sizable sum 
was realized for the cause. 

The “Festival of Arts” was held from 
September 10 to September 16, 1967, start- 
ing with a large parade. Organizations from 
all around the state participated, Firemen, 
Drum Corps, Drill Teams and Civic Organ- 
izations—the whole week was filled; Art 
Shows, Concerts, Drama Presentations, Va- 
riety Shows, Ballet, Teen-Age Dances and 
movies for children with TV personalities 


Inmates of a Litchfield County Institution 
were asked to help in the work. In Septem- 
ber 1967 work was started in earnest. 

The complete Opera House was completely 
painted with fireproof paint. The damask 
wall covering was cleaned and fireproofed. 
Seats were re-upholstered. The Ladies and 
Men's Lounges were completely refurbished 
and new fixtures installed. New flooring laid 
in the foyer. All doors and exists were re- 
paired and restored to the Fire Marshall’s 
specifications. New electrical panel board was 
installed and new wiring placed in conduits 
to meet standards. Fire walls were installed 
where recommended. 

Still to be completed but already started 
is the installation of the curtain, laying of 
the plush carpets from the entryway up the 
stairs into the foyer and down the aisles. 

The opening program is scheduled for 
May 17, 1968 with the Stag Club, which was 
the last organization to use the facilities. 

Response from the citizens of Thomaston 
in the present drive to raise money for the 
completion of the first step, the opening day, 
has been exceptional. The goal has almost 
been reached. With the continued support of 
the Town Administration and the citizens 
themselves, we shall soon be over the top 
and memories will be changed into realities. 


Growing Concern of All Citizens 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation shares the 
growing concern felt by all responsible 
citizens with regard to the perilous fiscal 
situation of our country. 

During the past several weeks experts 
on the Farm Bureau staff have done a 
careful and exhaustive analysis of the 
1969 Federal budget in an effort to find 
where reductions may be made. They 
have concluded that reductions in new 
spending authority of $7.3 billion which 
would be reflected in spending reduc- 
tions of $5.9 billion are possible without 
undue curtailment of any essential Fed- 
eral activity. 

Without endorsing any specific recom- 
mendation of this Farm Bureau study, 
I wish to compliment this work and to 
share it with Members who are also 
interested in cutting expenditures. 

I will include with my remarks a 
summary of the Farm Bureau recom- 
mendations. The more detailed and 
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voluminous work on which this sum- 
mary is based is available from the 
Farm Bureau or at my office. 

The summary follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION RECOM- 
MENDS CUTTING U.S. BUDGET BY $7.3 BIL- 
LION 


Following action by the Board of Direc- 
tors on March 6, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has made specific recommenda- 
tions to cut new spending authority in the 
Administration’s budget for fiscal 1969 by 
more than $7.3 billion. 

The budget, sent to Congress in late Janu- 
ary, calls for new spending authority of $201.7 
billion and expenditures of $186.1 billion for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968. Farm 
Bureau’s recommendations for reductions, 
which cover 77 items in the budget, would 
result in total reduction of $7,344.9 million 
of new spending authority (see table on this 
page). Actual spending in fiscal 1969 would 
be cut by $5,973.1 million. The balance, the 
difference between the 1969 spending au- 
thority reductions and expenditure reduc- 
tions, would be saved in future years. 

The recommended cuts for 1969 are over 
$2 billion more than the $5.2 billion reduc- 
tion in the fiscal 1968 budget recommended 
by Farm Bureau. Congress made reductions 
of about $3.5 billion in line with Farm Bu- 
reau’s 1968 recommendations. 

Included in the recommended reductions 
for 1969 are a number of cuts in the USDA 
budget. If Farm Bureau’s recommendations 
for changes in the wheat and feed grains 
programs are adopted, expenditures could be 
reduced by an estimated $400 million in 
1969—and by greater amounts in future 
years. Since new spending authority for price 
support and adjustment programs is voted 
two years after expenditures have been made, 
no reduction in new spending authority 
could be achieved in 1969. 

One of the largest single recommendations 
for reduction calls for saving $800 million of 
the anticipated budget increase due to the 
government pay increase. Farm Bureau rec- 
ommends that this amount could be saved 
by absorbing the cost of the increase through 
reduction of the total government work 
force. 

Other major reductions were proposed in 
military research and development, military 
assistance, foreign aid, urban renewal, dem- 
onstration cities, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

FARM BUREAU'S RECOMMENDED BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


[Fiscal 1969. In millions of dollars] 


New Expendi- 
spending tures 
authority 

600. 500. 

420.0 519. 

100. 0 75, 

865. 0 132, 

240.0 10, 

200. 0 200. 

15.3 12. 

Federal crop insurance 2.0 2. 
Price support and adjustment. 400. 
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FARM BUREAU’S RECOMMENDED BUDGET REDUCTIONS— 
Continued 
[Fiscal 1969. In millions of dollars] 


New Expenm- 
spending tures 
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Other pay increases... 
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Total reductions... 
Hungarian Independence Day Hailed 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, just 120 years ago, the people of 
Hungary rose up under the heroic lead- 
ership of Louis Kossuth to fight for their 
freedom from the oppressive Hapsburg 
Empire. 

For a time it appeared that the in- 
spired battle for independence would 
succeed. The Honved army opened a bril- 
liant offensive in the spring of 1849 and 
virtually drove the Austrians from Hun- 
gary. On April 14, 1849, the Hungarian 
Parliament formally approved the disso- 
lution of Hapsburg authority in Hungary 
and Kossuth became President. 

But then the tide of victory turned 
against the Hungarians. As was to hap- 
pen 107 years later in 1956, the might of 
Russia was unleashed against the forces 
of freedom and justice. 

Czar Nicholas I of Russia was a lead- 
er of European reaction against the con- 
cepts of liberalism and nationalism; he 
sent a Russian army into Hungary. Al- 
though the fighting was intense, the end 
was certain from the beginning. The 
Hungarians capitulated on August 13. 
Kossuth and several other Hungarian 
leaders managed to escape. Former Hun- 
garian Premier Batthyany, 13 Honved 
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generals, and hundreds of other leaders 
were executed. 

Americans reacted bitterly when the 
revolution was crushed with the assist- 
ance of the Russian czar. Full expression 
of their individual sympathy for the 
Hungarian cause met Kossuth when he 
arrived in this country for a visit in De- 
cember 1851. He received an extraor- 
dinary welcome in New York unmatched 
by anything since Lafayette's triumphal 
tour. 

Official Washington received Kossuth 
with great enthusiasm. At a Washington 
banquet honoring Kossuth, Secretary of 
State Webster probably reflected the 
general sentiments of Americans when 
he declared: 

We shall rejoice to see our American model 
upon the Lower Danube and on the moun- 
tains of Hungary. . . I limit my aspirations 
for Hungary, for the present, to that single 
and simple point, —Hungarian independ- 
ence, H self-government, Hungarian 
control of Hungarian destinites. 


Mr. Speaker, the Hungarian people 
have never recoiled from duty, For Hun- 
garians, the search for autonomy has 
gone on for close to 1,000 years. It was a 
moment of unbelievable. bravery when, 
on March 15, 1848, the Hungarians 
reached out to strike off the chains of 
Hapsburg slavery. It was perhaps even 
a greater moment on October 23, 1956, 
that terminated in a Russian bloodbath 
so savage as to defy description. 

To Hungarians everywhere I salute 
the memory of their wonderful heritage. 
To my colleagues I commend the cour- 
age of a people who have been trapped 
in bondage, but have never yielded to it. 


Backbone of the Military Services 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take pleas- 
ure in calling attention of the Congress 
to the work of the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association of the United States. 
The members of this organization come 
from that fine group who long have made 
up the backbone of the military services. 
It consists of active, reserve, and retired 
noncommissioned and petty officers of all 
branches of the services—and it is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that of its 
total membership, approaching 30,000, 
more than 15,000 have served honor- 
ably in Vietnam. 

This year’s annual convention of the 
Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
will be held in San Antonio, Tex., April 
24 to 26. 

A recent letter to the association writ- 
ten by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
expresses the appreciation of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and will be of inter- 
est: 

To the members of the NCO Association of 
the USA: 

On the occasion of your General Annual 
Mombership Meeting, I want to commend 
your Association for its patriotic efforts in 
behalf of a strong national defense. 
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Today our men and women in uniform 
are faced with grave responsibility for at- 
taining peace with honor in a restive world. 
We are grateful for their strength and ef- 
fectiveness. As members of the Armed 
Forces, you realize more than anyone else 
how much their selfless performance de- 
pends on the wholehearted support of the 
American people they are defe I am 
confident the tangible expression of that 
support in your work here and during the 
months ahead will be of great encourage- 
ment to your comrades-in- arms. 

The President greatly appreciates the sup- 
port for U.S. policies in Vietnam as expressed 
in the resolution presented to the Associa- 
tion members. Such expressions are a source 
of encouragement to him in these difficult 
times. 

On behalf of the President and speaking for 
the Department of Defense, I extend our 
best wishes for the success of your Annual 
Meeting. 

Sincerely, 
PHIL G. GOULDING. 


It is interesting to note that within the 
past year there has been a significant 
growth in membership of the association. 
New chapters have been formed in 
Florida and these include two new chap- 
ters in the Pensacola area alone. The 
increase in membership is also demon- 
strated in the fact that within the same 
period of time, the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association has tripled the num- 
ber of chapters. There are now 135 chap- 
ters throughout the United States and 
in overseas areas, 

An example of the association’s patri- 
otic interest is illustrated in the recent 
adoption of a resolution which confirms 
their wholehearted support and assur- 
ance of a vote of confidence in their 
Commander in Chief and their local 
commanders. This resolution also indi- 
cates the emphasis placed by the Non- 
Commissioned Officers Association on the 
need of national spirit and the impor- 
tance of a unified effort. 

The association seeks to improve the 
education and add to the information 
of its own members. Various services are 
offered, among which is the personal af- 
fairs division. This service is directed to- 
ward informing the noncommissioned 
officer of his Government benefits, give 
him an awareness of the limitations of 
those benefits, and assist him generally 
in all of his legitimate interests. 

The ideals and efforts of the Non-Com- 
missioned Officers Association are in- 
tended to lead to greater awareness and 
knowledge of current events. The organ- 
ization constantly seeks to make its 
members more conscious of worthwhile 
military, civilian, and community proj- 
ects. They seek greater participation of 
members in these projects on a voluntary 
basis, and they stress the importance of 
close cooperation and assistance for their 
officers in the performance of their 
duties. 

An organization of this type which 
seeks to develop better citizens is a credit 
to the Nation and I am sure we all agree 
that these men, who seek to honor the 
flag instead of burning it, deserve our 
consideration. í 

It is well to keep in mind that their 
advice and counsel could be very useful 
in the consideration of legislation affect- 
ing enlisted men. 
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Vietnam Reappraisal: “We All Need To 
Do Our Part” 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that our overall policy in Vietnam 
is being made the subject of a full-scale 
reappraisal, not only here in Congress, 
but by many, many Americans in all 
walks of life. 

There is no magic solution to our Viet- 
namese dilemma. There is no single step, 
or action, we could take that would at 
once end the conflict and produce mean- 
ingful negotiations out of which one 
could guarantee a result that would be 
commensurate with the investment in 
lives and treasure we have made, so far, 
in South Vietnam’s future. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing 
doubt—in which I share—that what we 
are attempting to do in this particularly 
complex and difficult war is worth its 
mounting price. 

The President, through Secretary 
Rusk, has just gotten through saying 
that our policy in Vietnam is being “re- 
viewed from A to Z,” but from the Presi- 
dent’s subsequent statements and com- 
ments it would appear that, at best, that 
policy is being reviewed, say, only from 
A to B. 

Since the spring of 1965, when this 
war—and the American commitment to 
it—began to take on a new shape, and to 
assume dimensions in depth far exceed- 
ing those possibly contemplated by Con- 
gress when it earlier passed the now- 
famous Tonkin Gulf resolution, I have 
been urging Congress to play its limited 
constitutional, but tremendously impor- 
tant, role in inquiring into, clarifying, 
evaluating and, insofar as it can, modify- 
ing foreign policy of the sort now being 
applied by us in Southeast Asia. 

The questions so many of us are asking 
ourselves, now, about Vietnam are not 
easy ones for any proud or patriotic 
American to answer. But the questions 
have to be asked, and answers sought, 
and we should permit neither pride nor 
blind patriotism to induce us to continue 
to follow what may have become both an 
unwise and unnecessarily costly policy. 

Until the day comes when, on this side 
of the Capitol, an appropriate committee 
of this House provides us with a focused 
forum within which this process can be 
carried forward, as, perhaps, by adoption 
of the Findley resolution—House Con- 
current Resolution 508—which I cospon- 
sored last year and which has now at- 
tracted a total of 140 cosponsors, we can 
only go on in our own individual ways 
to bring to each other’s attention mate- 
rial and opinions that should actually be 
subjected to committee consideration. 

One such item which has just come to 
my attention is the following editorial 
from the March issue of the publication 
known as Space/Aeronautics, which, un- 
der leave granted, is now set forth: 

Tue Prick Is Wronc 


Among those who have publicly questioned 
our current Vietnam policy, the leaders of 
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the aerospace community have been notable 
by their absence. Yet in many cases, silence 
cloaks serious and growing doubts as to 
whether this particular war is worth its 
mounting price. 

There are good reasons why these doubts 
are not forcefully expressed. A generation of 

nurtured on the concept of “de- 
terrence” is uncommonly aware of the strate- 
gic value of apparent national determination. 
Pragmatic to the core, aerospace managers 
see little point to criticism without solutions. 
Most important, it has always been con- 
sidered politic for the industry to support the 
views of its major customers. 

Certainly the industry must not do less 
than its best to provide the kind of weapon 
systems the government decides it needs. But 
aerospace rs and managers, at what- 
ever level, have the same right and the same 
duty as other citizens to question whether 
those weapons are being used the right way, 
in the right place, and at the right time. 

There are some who feel that the military 
judgment in such matters should be supreme 
and beyond question. Among the military, 
however, there is an understandable bias to- 
ward military solutions. Moreover, as has 
been convincingly documented elsewhere, 
the military has from the very beginning of 
our Vietnam involvement made one wrong 
estimate of the situation after another. If 
it weren’t for faulty military judgment, in 
fact, we might not be in the Vietnam box 
at all. 

Under the circumstances, it's not sur- 
prising that the military wants a victory, 
however dearly won. But what the country 
needs is a solution. It cannot be, considering 
the geopolitical realities, a solution that 
denies a determined, disciplined enemy any 
gain for his costly effort. Yet it need not be 
total abandonment of Southeast Asia to his 
designs. It must be a solution that permits 
us to reallocate our resources—to restore 
cuts in our military and other research, to get 
the space program moving again, and to 
mount a vigorous attack on our decaying 
social environment. 

If we draw back in South Vietnam, say 
to the coastal plain, must those nations who 
rely on us for protection grow faint of heart? 
Not necessarily. Our forces, weapons and tac- 
tics have been newly forged in the fires of 
Vietnam. Freed—at least in part—of the 
Vietnam millstone they should remain a 
credible deterrent to casual adventurism. 

But as the USSR expands its military pres- 
ence around the globe, we must realize, too, 
that the “limited war” ante is going up. Be- 
fore playing the game next time we'd better 
be certain that there is a nation to defend 
and that the aggression is unambiguously 
external—or at least that the threat to our 
vital interests is as clear to our enemies as 
to ourselves. 

Perhaps after we've learned how to make it 
possible for black and white people to live 
together here at home, we'll be better pre- 
pared for “nation-building” in Asia or else- 
where. Meanwhile, there are decisions too 
vital to human survival to be left to the pro- 
fessionals. We all need to do our part. 


Humphrey Tux Is Flying High 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 20, 1968 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, while 
bankers from several nations were meet- 
ing with U.S. Treasury officials on the 
gold crisis last weekend, President John- 
son told a businessmen’s conference: 
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We must tighten our belts and adopt an 
austere program. 


Within a matter of hours, at least one 
belt was being tightened—a seat belt on 
Vice President HumpHrey’s tuxedo. This 
morning’s Washington Post reports: 

HUMPHREY Tux Is FLYING HIGH 

The Air Force flew a $2 million jet from 
Scranton, Pa., to Washington and back again 
Sunday night with an unusual passenger— 
Vice President Humphrey’s tuxedo. 

The Air Force came to Humphrey's aid 
again yesterday, this time to explain that the 
tux had been left behind in the rush to avoid 
poor weather conditions for the flight. 

It also was explained that the Vice Presi- 
dent's pilot made the rescue mission without 
his chief's knowledge so that Humphrey 
could be properly dressed at a St. Patrick's 
Day speech in Scranton. 

Also picked up were some speech materials 
presumably used the next day in Minneap- 
olis when Humphrey introduced President 
Johnson, 


As a footnote to the administration’s 
current talk of belt tightening, I quote 
the following comment from a letter just 
received from a North Dakota constitu- 
ent: 

Throughout my lifetime of 60 years, I have 
tightened my belt whenever the income did 
not meet the needs or desires of my family. 
I only wish those in charge of the spending 
in Washington would do the same. We of 
the lower income group haven't any notches 
left in our belts. 


With the administration pushing for 
tax restrictions on U.S. travel abroad, 
this would seem to be a particularly good 
time to “ground” Mr. HumpHrey’s tux- 
edo. 


Lithuanian Independence 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Record a resolution of the Lith- 
uanian-American Committee and Lith- 
uanian Americans of Greater Boston, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
the restoration of the independence of 
Lithuania. 

This resolution is very inspiring to me, 
since I am strongly committed to the 
cause of Lithuanian liberation and inde- 
pendence. 

The Lithuanian people have a rich 
heritage of love of freedom and willing- 
ness to sacrifice themselves and their 
possessions to maintain and preserve it. 
Their history is marked by memorable 
sacrifices for their independence, au- 
tonomy and right to govern their own 
affairs. 

The soil of their native land is 
drenched with the blood of Lithuanian 
patriots who fought and died to protect 
their freedoms and to liberate their na- 
tion and their people from the slavery 
and dictatorial control. 

I welcome the opportunity to express 
my admiration of the brave, gallant 
Lithuanian people and their long, bloody 
struggle for freedom, personal liberty, 
and independence. 
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There are many people of Lithuanian 
blood in my district and State, and they 
stand out as loyal American citizens and 
supporters and defenders of the Nation 
in war and in peace. 

Their presence here in our country has 
greatly enriched American institutions, 
because they have brought loyalty, mo- 
rality, high cultural standards, and the 
spirit of warm friendship and coopera- 
tion to our country and to the many 
American communities in which they 
live. 

I deplore the circumstances under 
which they were consigned to the control 
of the Soviet Union and Communist re- 
gimes, and I reaffirm my support for 
their cause of liberation and freedom, 
and urge our President, State Depart- 
ment, and Congress to continue to extend 
these people encouragement and support 
in their high aims to break the shackles 
of oppression and slavery imposed upon 
them by communism. 

This Nation of ours can do no less than 
to express our complete sympathy with 
Lithuanian aims for self-determination, 
freedom, and justice, and I am proud to 
reaffirm my faith in the cause of Lithu- 
ania and the purpose of liberty-loving 
Americans to render Lithuania every pos- 
sible counsel, support, and loyalty in 
achieving their aims of reinstating a free 
government in their beautiful land. 

Iurge that our State Department move 
along every possible line to help the 
brave, dauntless people of Lithuania to 
reestablish free institutions and again 
take their place among the nations of 
the free world, and I commend the lead- 
ership of the American Lithuanian 
people for their determination to con- 
tinue this struggle for liberation and 
freedom for their country until it is won. 
Long live the spirit of free Lithuania. 
And may that proud nation and its loyal 
people soon find deliverance and freedom. 

The resolution referred to above, 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 2 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversa: 
of the restoration of the independence of 
Lithuania, we, the representatives of the 
Lithuanian community of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, assembled at the John Hancock 
Hall in Boston on February 18, 1968 in order 
to: 


Commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence, proclaimed in Vilnius on 
February 16, 1918, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian state was restored which had ante- 
cedents in the Kingdom of Lithuania, estab- 
lished in 1251; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought in 
1812, 1831, 1863, 1905, 1918-20, and 1941-52 
to defend Lithuania's national aspirations 
and values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic, and social achievements of the 
Republic of Lithuania during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-40; 

And express our indignation over the inter- 
ruption of Lithuania’s sovereign functioning 
by the military occupation of our homeland 
by the Soviet Union on June 15, 1940, as a 
result of which national traditions and values 
were trammeled, the civil liberties of the 
people suppressed, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people liquidated by Soviet genocidal 
practices. 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and moved by 
a spirit of solidarity, we, the representatives 
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of the Lithuanian community of Boston, 
Massachusetts, do hereby protest Soviet 
Russia’s aggression and the following crimes 
perpetrated by the Soviets in occupied 
Lithuania: 

1. murder and deportations of more than 
400,000 Lithuanian citizens to concentration 
camps in Siberia and other areas of Soviet 
Russia for slave labor; 

2. yearly systematic deportations, under 
various guises, of Lithuanian youths to forced 
labor in Soviet Russia and their unlawful 
conscription into the Soviet Russian army; 

3. colonization of Lithuania by the im- 
portation of Russians, most of whom are 
Communists or undesirables, who receive 
various privileges at the expense of the 
Lithuanian people; 

4. pauperization of the Lithuanian people, 
conversion of once free farmers into forced 
laborers on state and collective farms, as well 
as the exploitation of workers; 

5. persecution of religion, restriction of 
religious practices, closing of houses of 
worship; 

6. distortion of Lithuanian culture by 
efforts to transform it into Soviet Russian 
culture, and continuous denial of creative 
freedom. 

We demand that Soviet Russia im- 
mediately withdraw from Lithuania its 
armed forces, administrative apparatus, and 
colonists, letting the Lithuanian nation 
freely exercise its sovereign right to self- 
determination, 

We support the efforts of the United States 
of America to discourage communist aggres- 
sion wherever it may occur. 

We request the Government of the United 
States of America to raise the issue of 
Lithuania in the United Nations and at 
international conferences, as well as to sup- 
port our just requests for the condemnation 
of Soviet aggression in Lithuania and for the 
abolition of Soviet colonial rule there. 


Legislation To Protect the Small 
Businessman 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Federal Government has grown, so have 
the powers of the regulatory agencies. 
But just as power corrupts, the vast dis- 
cretion left to the agencies in adminis- 
tering the laws has too often led to 
arbitrary decisions not in the public in- 
terest. 

It is easy enough to say that the citi- 
zen can take his grievance into the 
courts. But the truth is that litigation 
costs are so great that the aggrieved 
party often accepts an unfair decision 
rather than fight it. 

The massive Federal bureaucracy is 
simply wearing down the private citizen, 
and justice is denied in many instances. 

I heard recently of a small company 
which fought an unfair decision all the 
way to the Supreme Court. After 3½ 
years of litigation, the company won 
its battle. However, the price for stand- 
ing up for principle was $185,000 and 
the company went bankrupt. It was a 
rather hollow victory. 

I am introducing a bill today which 
simply says that when civil action is 
brought against the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the United States is not the 
prevailing party, the Government is 
liable for all fees and costs of the ag- 
grieved party. 

It is my hope that this bill will force 
the agencies to be absolutely certain 
their decisions are fair as well as to en- 
able the businessman—the small busi- 
nessman in particular—to deal more ef- 
fectively with the Federal bureaucracy. 


Dateline Washington 
HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1968, I extended remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which I in- 
cluded questions being asked approxi- 
mately 8,200 of my constituents on vital 
issues facing the Nation. 

At this time I should like to include 
in the Recorp my newsletter No. 2 which 
is being sent to the same group of con- 
stituents. It includes the tabulation of 
responses to my questionnaire and addi- 
tional comments. 

My newsletter follows: 


DATELINE WASHINGTON—REPORT FROM 
CONGRESSMAN Ep ESHLEMAN 


MAJOR LEGISLATION 


The 90th Congress will be considering sev- 
eral areas of major domestic consequence as 
legislative activity continues this year. In 
this report, I shall try to give you a brief 
synopsis of some of the proposed laws and 
an evaluation of the Congressional mood 
about these issues, This summation is in- 
tended to inform you of what is now and 
what may happen. 


Tax surcharge 


The Administration's attempt to impose a 
tax increase has thus far met with stiff 
opposition in the Congress. The anti-tax 
mood is in large part a reaction to over- 
whelming constituent opinion from all parts 
of the nation. The Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, where this legislation 
is being considered, has blocked the sur- 
charge proposals partially because he is 
known to believe that passage in the House 
of Representatives is presently impossible, 
Increased war costs and/or international 
monetary pressures could conceivably lead 
to higher taxes, but Congress will demand 
spending cuts in the Federal budget in re- 
turn for any new tax. 


Lawlessness 


The ever-increasing wave of lawlessness 
has made effective legislation for dealing 
with this problem a major concern with the 
Congress. One of the keys to solution seems 
to be greater employment opportunities for 
now disadvantaged people, In plain words— 
JOBS, While every effort must be made to 
help people help themselves, it is necessary 
that the administration of justice be 
strengthened too, Both of these recom- 
mendations were stressed in the recent re- 
port of the Commission on Civil Disorders. 
In effect, they said that those who break 
the law must be held accountable for their 
crimes or the destruction they cause will 
negate any benefits of greater employment. 
Implementation of the entire program pro- 
posed by the “Riot Commission” is unlikely 
at the present time because Congressional 
cost estimates range far outside practical 
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bounds. In addition, the Commission’s reli- 
ance on the wornout Federal aid structure 
for financing urban programs is judged by 
many as unsound. 

Balance of payments 


The increased outflow of dollars to other 
nations and the subsequent drain of our 
gold stock is an economic problem that has 
reached crisis proportions. The travel tax 
has been offered as the means for dealing 
with the problem; yet many Congressional 
observers seem to feel that this is attacking 
a major problem with one of the most minor 
solutions available. Alternative suggestions 
ask for a more comprehensive program to 
stem the dollar outflow. Such a program 
would include elimination of domestic fiscal 
imbalances; realistic reductions in overseas 
military and economic programs; prevention 
from foreign dumping of low labor cost items 
on U.S. markets; seeing that exports exceed 
imports; collection of past debts owed us by 
other nations; and directing more of the 
profits made by American investments over- 
seas back into this country. 


Code of ethics 


The case for an establishment of a Con- 
gressional Code of Ethics grew largely out of 
the Powell and Dodd decisions. Constitution- 
ally, Congress has the power to discipline its 
own members, but guidelines are definitely 
needed. Already a Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct has been established and 
there is a good chance that a specific code 
will be passed this session. Here too, public 
opinion has played a major role in influenc- 
ing the favorable attitude of many legislators 
toward this type of self-regulation. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


The questionnaire, issued on the last edi- 
tion of this newsletter, asked for your re- 
sponses about many of the problems of the 
day. It was difficult, I know, to respond with 
“yes” and “no” answers to such complex 
and serious questions. However, the votes 
taken in the Congress must be reduced to 
those alternatives even though some good is 
excluded by a “no” vote and some bad may 
be included in a “yes” vote. 

The choices you made on the Vietnam War 
seem to indicate a good deal of confusion 
and frustration about that conflict, which is 
understandable. Your opinions looked this 
way statistically: 

(1) 66% believed that the United States 
has an obligation to prevent the Communist 
takeover of underdeveloped countries, 22% 
said no and 12% had no opinion. 

(2) 55% of the respondents said they think 
they know why we are fighting there, 39% 
do not have a clear idea and there were 6% 
with no response, 

(3) 63% of you did not approve of the 
President’s handling of the war, 30% did 
approve and 7% had no opinion, 

(4) 69% said a more definite effort toward 
military victory should be made, 21% did 
not agree and 10% expressed no preference. 

(5) 45% thought that “hot pursuit” into 
nations like Cambodia would overextend the 
U.S. commitment while 40% thought it 
would not and 15% voiced no opinion, 

(6) 76% of the respondents did not feel 
the Administration is telling all they should 
on the war, 12% believed that enough in- 
formation was being received and 12% did 
not express themselves. 

(7) 46% favored American action in a 
situation like Vietnam should one arise, 37% 
said no and 17% had no opinion. 

The tax question showed a definite reluc- 
tance to accept the President’s request for a 
10% surcharge. Statistically it looked like 
this: 

(1) 74% do not favor a tax increase at this 
time, 19% do and 7% had no preference. 

(2) Of the people unfavorable toward new 
taxes, 62% would favor the tax hike if it was 
preceded by a cut in federal spending, 32% 
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still would not want new taxes and 6% gave 
no response. 

(3) 71% of the respondents think we can 
maintain a healthy economy by cutting 
spending and keeping present tax levels, 12% 
are not so minded and 17% voiced no thought 
on the subject. 

(4) 80% said that a spending ceiling on 
the Executive Branch should accompany any 
tax hike, 10% said it should not and 10% 
had no preference. 

Of the other questions posed, some pro- 
duced rather definite opinions in that high 
percentages one way or the other were regis- 
tered. These were: 

(1) 60% of those responding are disen- 
chanted with the Federal farm price support 
programs. Only 15% supported these pro- 
grams and a rather high 25% had no 
response. 

(2) 81% voiced the opinion that labor 
unions should be curbed in their power to 
strike in instances where the public's vital 
interest is at stake. 

(3) 63% said that the government should 
not be the primary contributor in helping 
the poor to help themselves. 

(4) 65% of you did not believe the re- 
quired gold reserve should be eliminated. It 
is interesting to note here that Congress 
voted just the opposite of your choice, but 
not with my support. 

Some questions produced percentages that 
indicated that your combined opinions are 
more divergent. They were: 

(1) 58% of you said that anti-draft dem- 
onstrators should not be immediately 
drafted, but 35% said they should. 54% 
thought that the courts were the best place 
to handle the anti-draft cases, whereas 34% 
were not in favor of court action. 

(2) 52% of the respondents believed that 
the President's proposed health care for poor 
children was a good idea, and 38% w 
against the plan. f 

(3) It was a direct 44% to 44% split on 
the question of the Administration's $2.1 
billion manpower proposal. 

(4) 52% said that they did not support 
the travel tax and 40% were favorable to- 
ward this plan. 


A Gold Mine in Your Backyard 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the second 
session of the 90th Congress is well along 
with its business, and once again, I find 
conditions in America’s maritime indus- 
try becoming worse and worse while the 
administration fails to advance a real, 
aggressive, positive maritime program. 
Only a dynamic education program on 
Americans will move the administration 
to act in this vital industry, a point 
raised in an article by Page Groton, di- 
rector of the Boilermakers Iron Ship- 
builders Marine Council in the April issue 
of their publication, Reporter. I believe 
this is imperative reading for all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I offer it for their 
information. The article follows: 

A GOLD MINE IN Your BACKYARD 
(By Page Groton, director, Boilermakers Iron 
Shipbuilders Marine Council) 

In our continuing fight to revive our dying 
merchant marine and to secure work for 
American shipyards, we have been unable to 
penetrate the wall of public indifference and 
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apathy. In my humble opinion, once we are 
able to penetrate this wall, and the public 
becomes aware of the Nation’s plight, and 
the indisputable fact that while we might 
beat the Russians to the moon, the Russians 
will probably run us off of this continent by 
control of the seas, then and only then will 
we have sufficient support to force this Ad- 
ministration to enact meaningful legislation 
which will revive our merchant fleet. 

Shipbuilding in the various parts of the 
country is simply taken for granted by the 
community without fully realizing the eco- 
nomic advantages which a thriving shipyard 
contributes to the economy of the area. To 
dramatically illustrate the direct economic 
value of the shipbuilding industry to a com- 
munity, the Assistant Business Manager of 
Lodge 104, Jim O’Brien, came up with these 
eye-opening facts and figures concerning his 
home State of Washington. He pointed out 
that: 

1, Last year, the private shipyards of the 
state employed an average of 9,200 men. An- 
other 9,000 at the Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard raised the total to more than 18,000. 
This is exceeded, among the state’s basic in- 
dustries, only by aerospace, 85,300; forest 
products, 75,000; agriculture 70,500; and 
food processing, 28,100. It exceeds machin- 
ery, 13,900; nonferrous metals, 9,700; and 
fabricated metals, 7,500. 

2. Each job in basic industry (manufactur- 
ing and agriculture) last year was support- 
ing 2.49 jobs in secondary activities (trade, 
services, government, utilities, etc.). On this 
basis the 18,200 jobs in shipbuilding sup- 
ported 45,300 other jobs, or a total of 63,500. 

3. Each job, basic or secondary, supports 
2.60 individuals. Thus the shipbuilding in- 
dustry directly and indirectly supports a 
population of 165,000 (18,200 x 3.49 x 2.60). 

4. The shipbuilding industry of the state 
produced goods valued at $218 million in 
1963, according to an input-output study 
conducted by the University of Washington. 
In doing so it purchased $22.8 million of 
goods and services from other industries in 
the state and $47.9 million from industries 
elsewhere in the United States. Industries 
which benefited most directly were iron and 
steel ($4.0 million), business services ($3.0 
million), and wholesale and retail trade ($2.6 
million), All of the figures, of course, will 
have increased substantially since 1963. 

It seems to me that the facts and figures 
supplied by Brother O’Brien lead to the fol- 
lowing definite conclusions: 

First, that the shipbuilding industry is a 
valuable national asset and has a tremendous 
economic impact on the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Secondly, that if the proposals to build 
American ships in foreign shipyards became 
the policy of this Administration, ana all of 
the shipyard jobs anc those in allied indus- 
tries were wiped out, the State of Washing- 
ton would be hard put to secure employment 
for these men. 

To put it simply, in cities and towns 
where we have a thriving shipyard, the bene- 
fits to the economy of those areas are tre- 
mendous. I believe it is safe to say that the 
statistics which apply to the State of Wash- 
ington, would, in large measure, apply to 
every other state in the United States having 
sizeable shipyard installations, Therefore, 
I would urge the members of our Shipyard 
Lodges to do everything possible to convey 
to the butcher, the baker and Mr. John Q. 
Public, the stake he has in a healthy thriv- 
ing industry and urge his support in our ef- 
fort to have meaningful legislation, 

At this writing, there is no evidence that 
the White House, which promised a new 
policy and a program in 1965, is going to 
deliver. 

Collectively we must continue to demand 
action reminding one and all that 1968 is an 
Election Year. 
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Poland’s Communists Engage in Anti- 


Semitic Scapegoating To Suppress 
Freedom 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago a Warsaw theater was showing the 
classic play, “Dziady” by Poland’s great- 
est poet, Adam Mickiewicz. It is a 19th 
century play with a 19th century theme, 
but it has a very timely note. At one 
point, a character reminds the Poles that 
they cannot rely on their Russian neigh- 
bor—‘“all they send us from Moscow is 
jackasses and fools.” 

Night after night this line in the play 
drew an ovation from the Polish audi- 
ence. Predictably, the Soviet Government 
complained to its satellite. Predictably, 
the Polish Government ordered the clos- 
ing of the play. The Polish Government’s 
willingness to censor its national poet to 
placate its domineering Russian neigh- 
bor was itself a spark that ignited a long- 
smoldering ferment in the Warsaw com- 
munity. Students, intellectuals, workers, 
were furious. Two students picketed and 
were arrested. Then in quick succession 
came clashes between students and police 
in Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, and seven 
other Polish cities. 

The government, alarmed by the first 
clashes, reexamined its position. It was 
not ready to take the independent course 
of Yugoslavia, Rumania, and hopefully, 
Czechoslovakia, to free itself of Russian 
domination and give its own people more 
freedom. Instead, it undertook repres- 
sion. It resorted to the brute force of 
police clubs and fire hoses, and the more 
veiled but hardly less brutal technique 
of creating a scapegoat. It proclaimed 
that Zionists were responsible. 

The Communists make much of their 
devotion to the principles and ideology 
of their leader, Lenin. This time they 
searcely paid lipservice to Lenin’s de- 
nunciation of anti-Semitism as the tool 
of corrupt and ignorant politicians. 
They adopted instead the advices of 
his hated adversary, the Russian czars, 
who time and again when confronted 
with a popular upsurge for freedom or 
for bread, incited pogroms against the 
Jews. 

A scant 25,000 Jews remain in Poland 
in a total population of 31 million. Yet 
a number of Jewish officials in the 
Polish Government whose sons have 
been involved in the student demon- 
strations have been singled out and dis- 
missed. The Government has made 
hypocritical disclaimers of anti-Semi- 
tism in such a way as to highlight its 
charge of Zionist leadership of the 
student revolt. 

It is a cruel irony that the Polish Gov- 
ernment is planning a celebration of 
Jewish heroism in the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising. As Dr. William A. Wexler, 
President of B’nai B’rith has said: 
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It is a cruel mockery of the Warsaw 
to use Jews as scapegoats in a cam- 
paign to suppress freedom. 


The causes of the disturbances are 
not far to seek. They are rooted in a 
widespread popular discontent over 
Soviet domination of Polish foreign af- 
fairs and over the arbitrary suppression 
of intellectual and academic freedom. 

History tells us that such movements 
for freedom may be temporarily slowed 
or diverted, but they cannot be de- 
stroyed. And history tells us also that a 
people mature enough to insist on free- 
dom is too mature to succumb to the 
divisive technique of anti-Semitic 
scapegoating. We shall hope that the 
leaders of Poland have learned these 
lessons of history. 


A Boost for Gold Industry 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I feel certain 
the recent decision of nations in the in- 
ternational gold pool will give a much 
needed boost to this country’s gold 
mining industry. 

The problems which have plagued our 
gold industry are numerous, but one of 
the most serious is the pressure exerted 
by the legally established price of gold 
at $35 an ounce. As you know, this price 
was set early in the 1930’s. 

Since then, the price of mining gold 
has increased just as the overhead and 
production costs of every other industry 
have increased. Yet the established price 
remains and, one after another, most of 
the gold mines in this country have been 
forced to close. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
this has not happened because the de- 
mand for gold has grown less. On the 
contrary, the demand for gold for com- 
mercial uses has increased steadily and 
for the last several years it has been far 
greater than our domestic production. 

It is unfair to ask our gold producers 
to pay higher salaries; to implement 
modern and more expensive mining tech- 
niques; and to purchase more sophisti- 
cated machinery and yet to accept a 
product price which is more than 35 years 
old just as it would be unfair to impose 
similar restrictions on any other 
industry. 

For several years I have urged that leg- 
islation be enacted which would remove 
our gold mining industry from the fatal 
restrictions which have been imposed. I 
am disappointed legislation I introduced 
calling for a subsidy which would en- 
courage our gold industry and counter 
the dampening effect which the estab- 
lished gold price has had has not been 
approved by the Congress. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this failure to act on the 
part of the Congress contributed to the 
gold crisis which the world faced last 
week. 

I was gratified by the decision made 
by gold pool nations during the past 
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weekend because I believe it will have 
a tremendous impact upon the produc- 
tion of gold in the United States. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the US. 
Treasury and other members of the in- 
ternational gold pool will no longer re- 
lease their stocks of gold for commer- 
cial purposes. As a result, commercial 
and industrial users of gold will be able 
to make purchases directly from gold 
producers at a price determined by the 
commercial market. 

This amounts to the establishment 
of a free market for gold used com- 
mercially, and it will, I feel certain, help 
to place our gold producers on an equal 
footing with other industries. 

It is, of course, difficult to predict 
whether this action will provide the stim- 
ulus needed to revive our gold min- 
ing activity. As I have said before in 
this Chamber, a very large number of 
our gold mines have been abandoned 
because of the pressures previous policies 
have imposed. Surely, it will require a 
tremendous financial outlay to reacti- 
vate closed mines and to open new mines. 
It is difficult to predict whether the 
establishment of a free market will 
bring a commercial gold price level 
which will encourage the type of finan- 
cial investment which we all know will 
be required to put our gold mining in- 
dustry back on its feet. Only time can 
determine these things. 

But the recent decision is certainly 
a step in the right direction. I am hope- 
ful that it will provide the needed stim- 
ulus and that it will make it possible 
for the United States to take its place 
once again as a leading producer of gold 
in the world. 


Congressman Porter Hardy, Jr., a Great 
American 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the news 
recently came to all of us that the Honor- 
able Porter Harpy is not a candidate to 
succeed himself in the House and intends 
to retire at the end of this session. Of 
course, all of us hope that he will change 
his mind and come back to Congress but 
whether or not he does, I cannot resist 
Ke opportunity to say a few words about 


It has been my privilege to sit next to 
him on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee for years, and our offices in the 
Rayburn Building are just across the hall 
from each other. He and his wife and my 
wife and I are close personal friends so 
I have had a close and intimate associa- 
tion with this fine man through many 
years. From this base of knowledge and 
observation, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I have never known a finer man 
or a better Congressman than PORTER 
Harpy. He is the embodiment of integrity 
and has a mind as sharp as steel and a 
dedication to the welfare of America 
which is unexcelled. He has added to this 
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a persistent doggedness and a great abil- 
ity as an inquirer after the truth. The 
result has been the savings of billions of 
dollars for the taxpayers as an indica- 
tion of his care and enthusiasm to de- 
stroy waste on the one hand, and on the 
other, the result has been the enactment 
of vital legislation particularly in the 
field of national defense and for our 
servicemen wherever they may be. He 
has established by his efforts, ability, and 
character a tremendous record of service 
for his country, and every American is 
deeply his debtor. 


H.R. 15274 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to request my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring and supporting my bill, H.R. 
15274, which I introduced on February 8, 
1968, to amend section 101(a) (27) (D) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1101) by inserting after the lan- 
guage “vocation of minister of a religious 
denomination” the language “or serving 
as a missionary, brother, nun, or sister of 
a religious denomination.” 

My bill if enacted would place any per- 
son of any religious denomination having 
a religious commitment such as mission- 
aries, brothers, nuns, or sisters in the 
“special immigrant category,” and they 
would then enjoy the same immigrant 
status as ministers of religious denomi- 
nations who are now admitted to the 
United States outside of any numerical 
limitation. 

At the present time, all nuns are now 
eligible for the third or sixth preference 
and labor certification is automatically 
granted, since the Secretary of Labor 
has determined that categories described 
in schedule A are in short supply in the 
United States. However, after July 1, 
1968, in compliance with the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act Amendments of 
1965, all immigrants will compete on a 
worldwide basis for visa issuance and 
visa applications will be processed on a 
first-come, first-served international ba- 
sis on a preference category. 

This portion of the immigration laws 
which will be fully effective on July 1 of 
this year will adversely affect Irish nuns. 
Nuns, brothers, sisters, and missionaries 
will be required to compete with other 
countries which have built up long wait- 
ing lists; whereas ministers will continue 
to easily and expediently enter the coun- 
try as special immigrants. 

In an attempt to rectify the effects of 
the 1965 Immigration and Nationality 
Act on Irish, Italian and other immi- 
grants, I have also introduced H.R. 6677 
to restore the flexibility of the immigra- 
tion laws’ definition of a “skilled worker.” 
The present laws discriminate against 
Irish, Italian and certain other immi- 
grants since they do not possess the 
skills necessary to qualify for an auto- 
matic labor certification. Such a per- 
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son would be the agricultural worker, the 
farmer, the unskilled laborer, whose skills 
are not in great demand in this country. 
I earnestly believe that all persons of 
a religious order enter the United States 
with a firm conviction to God and them- 
selves to help other people. Nuns, broth- 
ers, sisters, and missionaries who are 
teachers, doctors, nurses, and who do 
charitable work will certainly be of great 
assistance to every person with whom 
they come in touch. Because of their self- 
less religious missions, I respectfully ask 
that my colleagues consider the necessity 
and the urgency of their entrance in the 
United States as “special immigrants.” I 
also urge my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to press for immediate 
action on H.R. 15274 in order that per- 
sons with religious commitments may 
not be adversely affected by the new im- 
migration laws after July 1, 1968. 


The AFL-CIO Supports the 
Administration on Vietnam 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCET. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO for President John- 
son’s policies in Vietnam is well known to 
all of us in this body. 

Delegates to the recent AFL-CIO con- 
vention approved a comprehensive and 
forthright statement of the organiza- 
tion’s motivation for that support. 

This resolution, I believe, deserves the 
careful perusal of every Member of Con- 
gress and of all Americans. For that rea- 
son, with permission, I place the AFL- 
CIO resolution, entitled “Vietnam—The 
Struggle for Peace, Freedom, and Social 
Reconstruction,” in the Recorp at this 
point: 

RESOLUTION No. 179: VIETNAM—THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR PEACE, FREEDOM AND SOCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION 
Americans are a peace-loving people. We 

harbor no imperialist or aggressive designs 

against any other nation. However, since we 
cherish freedom as much as we cherish peace, 
we have not hesitated to take up arms to 
defend our national security whenever it was 
endangered. We pursued this course in World 

War I when imperial Germany threatened to 

dominate Europe and in World War II when 

Hitler set out to conquer the continent and 

Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. For the same 

reason, the United States came to the defense 

of Greece, Turkey and Berlin, and fought 
North Korean aggression aided and 
abetted by Moscow and Peking. To contain 

Soviet Communist exnansion, we took the 

initiative in establishing NATO; to contain 

Chinese Communist expansion, we helped 

found SEATO and concluded bilaterial de- 

fense arrangements with Japan, Korea, the 

Philippines, the Republic of China, Thailand, 

Australia and New Zealand. 

The same considerations of national secu- 
rity have motivated our country’s policy of 
protecting South Viet Nam against a forcible 
conquest by North Viet Nam. Towards this 
end, President Eisenhower included South 
Viet Nam in the SEATO treaty which desig- 
nated it as a “protocol state” entitled to U.S. 
assistance in the event of an armed attack. 
We limited our support of Saigon to non- 
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military aid as long as the struggle involved 
only Communist guerrilla forces who, in vio- 
lation of the Geneva accords, had stayed be- 
hind in South Viet Nam. President Kennedy 
increased the number of military advisers in 
South Viet Nam and took military action 
only after Hanoi resorted to major aggres- 
sion and launched a full-scale war to annex 
South Viet Nam. On the eve of his assassi- 
nation, November 1963, American military 
personnel in that country rose to 15,500. 
Since then, U.S. military engagement has 
been expanded in response to the increasing 
number of North Vietnamese forces which 
have come down to fight in the South. At 
least 20 North Vietnamese regiments, armed 
with the most modern Soviet weapons, have 
poured into South Viet Nam. This forced our 
country to take appropriate measures of de- 
fense, including the bombing of military 
targets in North Viet Nam. It is not the 
United States but Hanoi which has set the 
pace in steadily escalating the war. 

Some maintain that the conflict in Viet 
Nam is a civil war and therefore, the United 
States has no right to intervene. In reality, 
that is no more a civil war than the Korean 
war was. In Viet Nam, as in Korea, one part 
of the divided country attempted—with mas- 
sive Soviet and Chinese Community military 
support—to annex the other part by force 
and to impose its totalitarian regime on the 
people in the South. If Communist forces, 
aided by Ulbricht, were to rise in Berlin 
tomorrow, nobody would call it a civil war. 
Everybody would condemn such a move as 
an attempt by East Germany to take over 
the city and would call for the defense of 
Berlin by the Allied forces stationed there. 

Others have asserted that the war being 
fought in Viet Nam is a genuine war of na- 
tional liberation and that the Communists 
are fighting against colonialism and impe- 
rialism and for national independence. This 
argument is without foundation. Viet Nam 
gained its national independence in 1954 after 
the defeat of France. When the French left, 
colonialism ended there. The United States 
has no colonialist ambitions in South Viet 
Nam. Our country would gladly withdraw its 
forces the moment the South Vietnamese 
people would be assured of their right to 
determine freely their own future. Today, 
South Viet Nam is not controlled by any 
colonialist forces from whose rule Hanoi must 
liberate the people. Today, only Communist 
neo-colonialism threatens the independence 
and freedom of the South Vietnamese. It is 
against this threat that the people of South 
Viet Nam are defending themselves with the 
help of American, Australian, Korean, Fili- 
pino, Thailand and New Zealand forces. 

Nor is the challenge we face in Viet Nam 
one of “national communism”—after the 
pattern of Tito. It has been said that since 
we have tolerated and even supported Tito, 
there is, no reason for our resorting to mili- 
tary action against Ho Ci Minh. This com- 
parison is based on a misconception of Yu- 
goslav and North Vietnamese policy. Al- 
though both regimes are Communist, their 
policy differs in a very vital respect. Tito 
abandoned his expansionist ambitions in 
1948; he discontinued supporting the Greek 
Communist guerrillas and agreed to a peace- 
ful settlement of the Trieste question. In 
addition, Tito broke with the Soviets and in- 
curred the wrath of Stalin and his satellite 
regimes. On the other hand, Ho Chi Minh 
does have imperialist designs. He wants to 
conquer not only South Viet Nam but also 
Laos and Cambodia in order to fulfill his 
dream of a unified Communist Indochina. 
Furthermore, his plans for aggression have 
the unstinting support of Communist China 
and the Soviet Union which provides from 
80-85 per cent of all foreign aid to North 
Vietnam. 

These two most powerful Communist states 
are working hard for an American defeat in 
Viet Nam so as to weaken the prestige and 
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power of the United States throughout the 
world..Such an American defeat would fur- 
ther their goal of Communist world domina- 
tion. In this light, they both look upon Viet 
Nam as a testing ground for their so-called 
wars of national liberation which they expect 
to spread throughout the “Third World”—if 
the North Vietnamese were to win. Victory 
for Hanoi would certainly encourage Com- 
munist China to foment guerrilla warfare 
in Southeast Asia or even to launch direct 
military attacks against neighboring coun- 
tries like Burma and India. Fearing that a 
U.S. withdrawal from Viet Nam would lead 
to such consequences, a growing number of 
Asian countries are supporting the American 
war effort. After visiting a number of Asian 
countries, Japanese Premier Eisaku Sato re- 
cently said that “until a durable and perma- 
nent peace” would be established, “the feel- 
ing of the neighboring countries was that 
they would want a continued American pres- 
ence” in Viet Nam. In this connection it is 
significant that on November 16, 1967, the 
UN General Assembly rejected by a vote of 
59-24, a Moscow proposed resolution for a 
complete American pull-out from Korea be- 
cause it similarly realized that U.S. military 
presence in an area menaced by Communist 
aggression is vital to the security of peace 
and freedom. 

Our country has never asked for uncondi- 
tional surrender by Hanoi. We have never 
sought the destruction of North Viet Nam 
or the overthrow of Ho’s regime. In Viet Nam, 
as in Korea, the United States seeks a return 
to the status quo before the Communist mili- 

aggression. Our government seeks only 
the end of aggression from the North—a 
halt in Hanoi’s attempts to take over South 
Viet Nam by armed force, As long as North 
Viet Nam refuses to settle the conflict at the 
conference table, America is compelled to 
continue its military operations. While wag- 
ing a vigorous and effective defense, our 
country has not expanded the war or re- 
sorted to weapons of mass destruction. For 
humanitarian and political reasons, the 
United States has acted with great restraint 
and waged only limited warfare. Thanks to 
the military efforts of the United States and 
her Allies, 67% of the 16 million people in 
South Viet Nam are now living free from con- 
trol by the Viet Cong. A year ago, the propor- 
tion was only 55%; 17% are still under Viet 
Cong control and the rest live in contested 
areas. 

Realizing that peace and freedom for South 
Viet Nam cannot be won by military means 
alone, the United States has pressed for the 
building of stable democratic institutions 
and for economic progress and social justice. 
Despite enormous difficulties caused by the 
war, representative government is 
real headway and the growing free trade 
union movement in South Viet Nam enjoys 
the right to strike and the benefits of collec- 
tive bargaining. In spite of savage Viet Cong 
terror, elections for a Constituent Assem- 
bly, for a senate and lower house, and ham- 
lets and villages elections were held with a 
large turnout of voters; a constitution was 
adopted; a president and vice president have 
been elected. Nothing comparable has ever 
happened or can happen in North Viet Nam. 
The new Saigon government has stepped-up 
its program of land reform, eradication of 
corruption, increased military support for 
the pacification of villages and hamlets, 
greater help to the more than two million 
refugees, and better social welfare measures 
for war widows and orphans. 

The AFL-CIO cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly that our government should intensify its 
support of an effective comprehensive cam- 
paign for improved living conditions, social 
reforms, and a more decent existence for the 
refugees. Towards this end, it is most urgent 
for the Saigon authorities and our own gov- 
ernment to assure the Vietnamese Federa- 
tion of Labor (CVT) the opportunity to par- 
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ticipate in these programs of social recon- 
struction, We reaffirm our solidarity with 
the CVT which has been doing admirable 
work in alleviating human misery, aiding the 
refugees, educating children and adults, and 
laying the foundations of a sound democratic 
society. The convention welcomes the Execu- 
tive Council decision to intensify AFL-CIO 
efforts to help the CVT play a vital role in 
building a healthy and prosperous democ- 
racy. We urge our affiliates to provide gen- 
erous assistance to the various constructive 
activities of the CVT. 

From the very beginning of the armed 
conflict, the United States has endeavored to 
settle it through negotiations—by peaceful 
means. Our government has repeatedly of- 
fered to meet with Hanoi at the conference 
table and has welcomed the innumerable 
mediation efforts made by third parties such 
as U.N. Secretary General U Thant, the 
Vatican, and neutral governments. Time and 
again our country has sought to have the 
Vietnamese problem submitted to a recon- 
vened Geneva Conference or the United Na- 
tions. But Hanoi has rejected all these pro- 
posals; so has the Soviet Union without 
whose agreement the Geneva Conference can- 
not be reconvened or a U.N. Security Coun- 
cil debate take place. With the backing of 
all Communist states, Hanoi continues to 
insist on complete withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Viet Nam as a precondition for any 
peace talks. Our country cannot accept this 
Communist demand, since that would mean 
handing the people of South Viet Nam over 
to the Communist aggressors and opening 
the gates to Communist aggression through- 
out Southeast Asia. 

There is no reason to believe that a cessa- 
tion of U.S. bombing of North Vietnamese 
military targets would induce Hanoi to enter 
negotiations. Nevertheless, President John- 
son has declared United States willingness 
to stop all such aerial and naval bombard- 
ment “when this will lead promptly to pro- 
ductive discussion.” Also this offer has been 
rejected outright by Hanoi. 

A major factor in the Communists’ con- 
tinued refusal to talk about a negotiated 
settlement is their hope that political oppo- 
sition in the United States will force Presi- 
dent Johnson to his Vietnam policy 
or bring about his defeat in 1968. Hanoi 
makes a grave error in basing its strategy on 
noisy protest demonstrations in the United 
States. Obviously these rowdy demonstra- 
tors represent a tiny minority of the Ameri- 
can people; they are a small sector even of 
those Americans who have misgivings about 
the war but want an orderly and rational 
debate on this grave issue. However, regard- 
less of their differences, the American people, 
as a whole, do not want peace at the expense 
of freedom. 

The AFL-CIO reaffirms its unequivocal 
support of President Johnson’s policy in Viet 
Nam. We pledge the continued support of 
American labor for the President’s efforts to 
halt Communist aggression in Asia, assure 
the Vietnamese people their right of self- 
determination, promote democracy, political 
stability, and economic prosperity in South- 
east Asia, and bring the war in Viet Nam to 
a speedy and honorable end. 


Viet Action Kills Oxon Hill Sailor 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr Speaker, 


BM3c. Ernest W. Wiglesworth, Jr., a 
young sailor from Maryland, was killed 
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recently in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
his bravery and honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 

VIET ACTION KILLS Oxon HILL SAILOR 


Oxon Hn, Mp., March 18—Boatswain’s 
Mate 3c, Ernest W. Wiglesworth, Jr., a 21- 
year-old sailor, whose home was here, was 
killed in action off Vietnam, the Defense De- 
partment said today. 

Boatswain's Mate Wiglesworth died last 

Thursday when his armored troop carrier was 
mined in waters off the buffer zone in Viet- 
nam. 
A native of North Carolina, he enlisted in 
the Navy in February, 1965, and received his 
basic training at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Ill. He was stationed at 
Cheltenham Communications Base, Chelten- 
ham, Md., and at Norfolk before he was sent 
to Vietnam. 

His survivors include his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie V. Wiglesworth, of Oxon Hill. 


College Back-Our-Boys Benefit 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the citizens of our Nation are disturbed 
by the activities of students on our col- 
lege campuses around the country. The 
impression is given that none of them 
realize the seriousness of the war in 
Vietnam to the future the world, or the 
necessity to back their country in time of 
crisis 


A group of students at Nassau Com- 
munity College, however, not only recog- 
nize their responsibilities but are doing 
something about them. They are orga- 
nizing and running an affair to raise 
funds to support our servicemen in Viet- 
nam. I commend them for their activ- 
ities. The full details follow: 


COLLEGE Back-Oun-Bors BENEFIT Dance Is 
GAINING WIDE SUPPORT 

A Nassau Community College back-our- 
boys dance to raise funds for servicemen in 
combat is swiftly attracting support 
throughout the county from fraternal, mili- 
tary and veterans organizations, 

Sponsored by Gamma Tau Gamma, engi- 
neering honor society at the college, the idea 
first won extensive campus backing from 
student clubs, fraternities and sororities. 
Tickets at $1 and raffie books started selling 
rapidly across the campus to go for package 
items such as cigarettes, shoe polish, soap, 
toothpaste, bouillon cubes, and canned 
fruits. The list was made up by a group 
which know GI needs first-hand—veterans’ 
organizations. 

Other clubs offered to handle checking and 
refreshment chores at the dance, and one 
group, the Delta Sorority, even cancelled its 
own previously scheduled dance to devote its 
entire energy to the back-our-boys hop. 

Then, through the initiative of student of- 
ficers of Gamma Tau Gamma—President 
Paul Simon of Elmont, Vice-president Jerald 
Lane of Merrick and Dance Chairman Tom 
Saad of Valley Stream—letters of invitation 
went out to many county organizations. The 
note apparently touched a sensitive spot and 
offers of financial and program aid began 
pouring in. 

The dance will be held Friday, March 22, 
at 8 p.m. in the Field House on the campus 
and an exciting and impressive program is 
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shaping up, with several ceremonial honor 
guards set to pay tribute to a Medal of Honor 
winner. 

Invited to attend is Medal of Honor winner 
Major Howard V. Lee, 34, of New York City, 
who was decorated October 25, 1967. A Ma- 
rine, Maj. Lee, then a captain, went to the 
aid of a beleaguered platoon by helicopter on 
Aug. 8-9, 1966, saved his men from capture 
and dealt the enemy a defeat. 

Guards of Honor will attend from several 
groups. Lt. Jg William Duschenchuk of Un- 
iondale has arranged for a Knights of Colum- 
bus Guard. Major Alfred B. Darcy of Gar- 
den City has offered a Marine Corps Guard; 
Col. Bernard Saul, station commander of the 
Roslyn Air National Guard, has also promised 
an Honor Guard, as has Sgt. Major Charles 
Churchill, of the Hofstra University ROTC. 
The Pershing Rifles (also from Hofstra) will 
participate, and guards from the Maritime 
College at Fort Schuyler are also expected. 

MC for the affair will be Lee Sommers, an 
announcer at WHLI. For entertainment, sev- 
eral rock n roll bands have offered their sery- 
ices. They include, so far, the MGM record- 
ing group “The Unluy’d,” also “The V-P’s,” 
“The Innocent Children” of Elmont, and a 
local band called “A Taste of Honey.” 

The PTA of Union Free School District 
No. 8 has offered help in collecting package 
items. 

Professor Andrew C. Kowalik of Massa- 
pequa, faculty advisor of the engineering so- 
ciety, was enthusiastic about the overwhelm- 
ing support that the project is attracting, 
“but,” he said, “though financial success of 
the event is important—because we do want 
to send tangible help to the troops on the 
firing line—still I feel that student involve- 
ment in this project is most important for 
it may boost service morale by showing the 
troops that there are, indeed, college stu- 
dents who are concerned.” 

Paul Simon stressed the fact that the bene- 
fit does not attempt to offer support or con- 
demnation of the U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

“Its sole purpose,” he added, “is to pro- 
vide a humanitarian outlet for the true feel- 
ings of a vast majority of college students. 
All too often today’s college students are 
characterized by the actions of a small 
minority. 

“We hope that this program will give testi- 
mony—not only at home but also at the 
front—to the fact that today’s college stu- 
dents do care and deeply appreciate the sit- 
uation of the men in Vietnam.” 


President Eisenhower Supports President 
Johnson 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no one more qualified to speak on Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam than Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, commander in chief of 
Allied forces in Europe during World 
War II, commander of NATO blocking 
Communist aggression in Western Eu- 
rope, and President of the United States 
for 8 years. 

The following article contains the 
most recent statement by General Eisen- 
hower on our involvement in Vietnam. 
This article appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on March 16 and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to the attention of every 
citizen of the United States: 
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UNITED STATES SEEMS ON RIGHT TRACK IN 
VIETNAM, EISENHOWER SAYS 


Finding a solution to Vietnam is harder 
than it might be, former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower says, because “I don’t think 
the American people really feel inspired to 
do anything.” 

At a news conference near Indio, Calif., 
Eisenhower said yesterday the United States 
appeared to be “on the right track” in its 
conduct of the war. 

“We are not trying to destroy North Viet- 
nam,” he said. “What we are trying to do is 
make it too expensive for North Vietnam to 
try to dominate South Vietnam.” 


Combat Pay for Korean Gl's 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill directing the Sec- 
retary of Defense to extend special com- 
bat pay to the GI’s in Korea who are en- 
gaged in armed conflict. 

In January 1967, the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, in its report on 
pay and allowances for the uniformed 
services, clearly defined conditions un- 
der which various benefits would be 
awarded. Three criteria were mentioned 
for the award of combat pay, which is 
extended to those who are exposed to 
the dangers and risks of hostile fire. 

All of these conditions are now present 
in Korea, and compensation should be 
awarded accordingly. 

On May 22, 1967, two U.S. soldiers were 
killed and 16 others were injured when a 
mine planted near their barracks ex- 
ploded near the demilitarized zone. The 
year before, on November 2, 1966, six 
American soldiers were killed in an am- 
bush south of the demilitarized zone. In 
both instances, the attackers of these 
Americans and their South Korean 
allies were troops from North Korea. 

These are only a few examples of de- 
mand for combat action. During a week 
in August, 1967, five American soldiers 
were killed and five more were wounded 
when vehicles in which they were rid- 
ing hit mines planted by the North 
Koreans. During a week in September 
1967, the North Koreans sabotaged two 
trains in South Korea which were carry- 
ing American personnel and American 
material. An American soldier, standing 
guard duty along the demilitarized zone, 
was shot and killed from ambush by the 
North Koreans on February 12, 1967. 

On January 29, 1967, a Department of 
Defense official said that there had been 
31 Americans killed and 71 wounded 
since the end of hostilities in 1953. 

I would suggest that the hostilities 
have not ended as long as Americans 
serving in South Korea continue to live 
under the guns of the North Koreans. 

Korea is certainly a “hostile fire 
area.” Men serving along the demilitar- 
ized zone and in other areas of Korea 
should receive the extra pay that is 
rightfully theirs. For these men, risking 
their lives, it is certainly a small token 
of our appreciation. 
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Toward Homeownership 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today, a dis- 
tinguished group of Clevelanders ap- 
peared before the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee urging increased allocations 
for rehabilitation and critically needed 
central-city housing directed toward 
homeownership. 

Mayor Carl B. Stokes, of Cleveland, 
presented an urgent and forceful plea 
which Congress cannot overlook. This 
plea was supported by Mr. G. J. Grabner, 
president of the Weatherhead Co. of 
Cleveland, who represents the business 
and industrial community. Mr. James 
I. Huston, president of the PATH Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland, also submitted a 
statement in support of these urgent 
needs. 


I direct the attention of the House to 
the following statement by Mayor Carl 
B. Stokes: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE CARL B. 
STOKES, MAYOR OF CLEVELAND 


Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am proud to be Oleveland's lead- 
off witness in presenting to you our city’s 
strong support for the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968. The legislation 
recommended by the President in his mes- 
sage “houses and cities” encompasses all 
the major proposals presented to your com- 
mittee during the past year. In addition, it 
includes a number of new ideas put forth 
by several distinguished study groups. It is 
truly a distillation of the best thinking 
which could be assembled on how our cities 
can more effectively meet the crises they 
face. 

President Johnson entitled the closing 
chapter of his message, “A sense of place 
and purpose” in describing what our cities 
must recapture if they are to survive the 
test of the terribly trying times they face. 
Cleveland is turning the corner and is, in 
fact, beginning to recapture such a sense of 
place and purpose. The presence of our group 
here today is evidence of the intense in- 
terest which our industrial and civic lead- 
ership has in the job of rebuilding our city. 

This year, 1968, stands as a historic mo- 
ment—when the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Area has declared that the time has come 
for action. We intend to see progress this 
year—in building new industrial and com- 
mercial areas, university and other com- 
munity facilities and most vital of all— 
housing for our families and elderly who so 
desperately need a sense of decent place and 
productive purpose. We are ready and have 
made many commitments which are within 
our capability. Our determination and ca- 
pacity to meet our obligations in urban re- 
newal and housing was recognized just two 
weeks ago when Secretary Weaver released 
almost twelve and 14 million dollars to get 
our redevelopment program back into high 
gear. 

Perhaps the single most dramatic step 
taken to date was the willingness of 90% of 
or 33 councilmen to vote our new commu- 
nity development director a starting salary 
higher than the current salary received by 
the mayor. Such determination to get the 
tough job done has been matched many 
times over. But—we are only tooling up to 
really get going—to actually construct new 
houses and employment enterprises—to ac- 
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tually restore old neighborhoods and create 
new ones, 

However, we must have the additional 
financial and technical assistance which can 
only come from the Federal Government. 

1. Home-ownership assistance—including 
the funds for counseling new homeowners— 
is critically needed. In our Leeseville area 
we have land bought and paid for. It is an 
area where there should be individually 
owned homes. Give us the mortgage assist- 
ance payments and we can have low income 
homeowners in new houses within the next 
12 months (title I, section 101). 

2. Public housing—rehabilitation—some 
of our estates are over 30 years old—several 
are over 20 years old. They need to be up- 
dated—with new management services and 
facilities. I can tell you from personal ex- 
perience how much this is needed—for I 
lived in one or our projects as a boy. It was 
needed then and it is needed even more now 
(title II, section 240). 

3. Land contract loan insurance and 
owner occupant landlords—you cannot im- 
agine how desperately we need this help. A 
major part of our urban renewal difficulties 
arises from the hundreds of land contract 
arrangements in our university—euclid and 
other code enforcement areas. Rescue for 
these poor exploited people who are denied 
an equity in their home and have a yoke 
of unending debt is a must (title III, sec- 
tion 305). 

Small scale landlords could also be devel- 
oped by mortgages guarantees for up to four 
family residences. This means more stability 
which we certainly need (title V, sec. 305). 

4. Urban renewal and rehabilitation—in- 
creased authorization is needed if we are to 
get sufficient funds to proceed with our 
Cleveland State University projects. State 
funds are committed for operations but we 
must build the campus first. Unless we get 
these funds, thousands of our young people 
will be forced to forgo the opportunity to 
attend this university (title V, sec. 502). 

To move our University-Euclid project to 
completion the city really needs authority 
to acquire, rehabilitate and sell or lease 
many more units than is now permitted un- 
der the law. The new provisions would re- 
move a major obstacle and we could expedite 
our rehabilitation program immeasurably. 
We have a new nonprofit corporation set up 
specifically to conduct inspections and get 
owner-occupied dwellings into the rehabili- 
tation loan and grant program quickly. But 
many of the structures owned by absentee 
landlords can only be handled by the city. 
We aim to do just that. (Title V. sec. 504). 

Increasing the maximum limits for home- 
owner rehabilitation grants from $1,500 to 
$2,500 would also make a tremendous differ- 
ence in the University-Euclid area. The cur- 
rent $1,500 maximum just is not enough to 
do even the minimum essential work such 
as roof, furnace, plumbing, and wiring re- 
placement. This bill will make the difference 
between no rehabilitation and at least some 
rehabilitation for many of our residents. 

Our Garden Valley and St. Vincent proj- 
ects could be closed out under the new provi- 
sions since little land is left. Due to difficult 
terrain and development conditions we have 
been unable to sell the small remainder of 
land. We must do so before getting to other 
needed projects (title V. sec. 508). 

5. Neighborhood development programs 
Our Glenville, near West Side and Tremont 
areas have long recognized the need for be- 
ginning renewal efforts, The new concept 
of smaller scale development programs with- 
in neighborhoods which is contained in the 
bill is ideally suited for our needs. We can 
move expeditiously in these areas as soon as 
this new program is authorized (title V. sec. 
501). 

6. Model cities—We have been hard at 
work to develop a model cities program. The 
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largest problem we face is that many neigh- 
borhoods need and want the program and 
there hasn’t been enough money to go 
around. We definitely need the additional 
help the legislation projects (title XI, sec. 
1101). 

Several distinguished members of our dele- 
gation, whom I shall introduce in just a 
few moments, are prepared to comment more 
specifically on various sections of the pro- 
posed legislation. They bring to this subject 
a wide array of experience and knowledge 
and I am confident that their remarks would 
be helpful in our deliberations. I will there- 
fore limit my comments to a few general 
observations and will ask them to join me 
in answering questions you may have for us. 

This set of bills, S. 3028 and 3029, together 
constitute a most challenging opportunity 
to at long last provide our urban communi- 
ties around the country with the wherewithal 
to let all their residents achieve a decent 
home in a wholesome environment. Essen- 
tially, the bills provide three significant ad- 
vances over existing legislation: 

1. More realistic subsidies; 

2. More construction; 

3. More ways of developing and redevelop- 
ing neighborhoods, towns, and open lands, 

SUBSIDIES 


The wide range of new subsidies bring the 
cost of housing within reach of our citizens 
whose modest incomes now confine them to 
slums. It also takes the unprecedented step 
of helping lower income people fulfill a deep 
yearning for home ownership. I urge you to 
give our city dwellers the subsidies they 
need—just as farmers have received them 
for many years. Housing subsidies on city 
streets will yield crops of healthier children, 
happier parents and more peaceful feelings. 
These are as essential to the “domestic tran- 
quility” of our country as the surplus crops 
we pay farmers not to grow or to store in 
silos. 

CONSTRUCTION GOALS 


The production of public housing and 
moderately priced private housing can and 
must be stepped up to the levels called for 
by the President. New land use methods, 
mew construction technologies, improved 
planning es, accelerated financing 
procedures, better manpower utilization 
practices and elimination of other bottle- 
necks are all included in the provisions of 
this legislation. We have people who need 
jobs—land which can be put to better use— 
mortgage funds and guarantees—supple- 
ments and subsidies, etc. Now we must set 
our sights in “doing” instead of talking and 
lamenting. I urge you to give us the addi- 
tional tools we so desperately need. 


IMPROVED METHODS 


Many “nuts and bolts” improvements are 
spread throughout the eleven titles of these 
bills. Tax incentives for private industry, a 
back-up property re-insurance program, 
metropolitan planning incentives, encourage- 
ment of open space and beautification ef- 
forts, widened mass transportation provi- 
sions, broadened research endeavors and 
many other important improvements are in- 
cluded in the bills. I urge each of you to 
support this legislation and hope you can 
be persuasive in encouraging your colleagues 
in the Senate to do likewise. 

An impressive compilation of scholarly re- 
search, pragmatic field experiences and cross- 
sectional debate has been assembled by 
Governor Richard J. Hughes, President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot- 
Affected Areas; Governor Otto J. Kerner, 
Commission on Civil Disorder; Senator Paul 
Douglas, Commission on Urban Problems; 
Mr. Edgar Kaiser, President's Committees on 
Urban Housing. 

These all have a recurrent theme, i.e., our 
cities simply must become not only safe and 
sanitary districts, but indeed become vital 
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centers of happy living and profitable 
enterprise. 

Which shall it be—the big build-up—or 
the big let-down? You have an awesome re- 
sponsibility—for in your hands lies the fate 
of our neighborhoods. Without this legisla- 
tion, none of us will be able to develop con- 
fidence in ourselves and our communities. I 
trust that you will accept our support and 
use it to spur you on to courageous action on 
behalf of all your fellow Americans who are 
watchfully awaiting the outcome of your 
deliberations here. 

Thank you. 

I should now like to introduce the other 
Clevelanders who flew down with me to pre- 
sent their views on this subject. You may 
be interested to know that this is the first 
of two trips to Washington which our com- 
munity has organized. With the cooperation 
of our local industries, air transportation 
was made available, As you will note from 
your list, our group today represents the 
major business, industrial, financial and 
labor organizations. Next week another group 
of civic and community organizations will 
testify at the House of Representatives 
hearings. 

We have a slogan in Cleveland which 
industry and commerce has developed which 
says “Brag a Little’—To do this though, 
we all must be ready to first “give a little.” 
We urge you to give us “that little” so we can 
all “Brag a Little.” 


I further direct the attention of the 
House to the following statement by Mr. 
G. J. Grabner, president of the Weather- 
head Co., of Cleveland: 


STATEMENT OF G. J. GRABNER, PRESIDENT, THE 
WEATHERHEAD Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Chairman and Committee members, my 
name is George J. Grabner; I am President 
of the Weatherhead Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. I am here today as a businessman who 
has a real interest in the housing problems 
as we know them in Cleveland. 

In addition to my responsibilities to the 
Weatherhead Company, I am Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Greater Cleve- 
land Growth Association, successor to the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and Greater 
Cleveland Growth Board. I also serve as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Cleveland Development Foundation, a char- 
itable enterprise that was organized in 1954 
and sponsored by Cleveland industry to as- 
sist the community in providing housing for 
low income families. 

The housing task which Mayor Carl B. 
Stokes has set for his Administration and for 
the Greater Cleveland community has the full 
support of our business, industrial and civic 
leadership. 

Housing is everyone’s problem. 

It cannot be done alone. 

It is a problem that cannot be resolved 
by unilateral and individual action by gov- 
ernment, by business and industry, or by 
labor. In Cleveland we are building a cooper- 
ative effort to tackle our housing problems 
on a comprehensive basis. This means the de- 
velopment of new concepts—at a local level— 
to combine private efforts with state and 
local government to produce adequate pub- 
lic housing units, opportunity for home own- 
ership, expanded programs to construct and 
rehabilitate private housing. 

Each of these objectives reflect a feeling 
of urgency and the need for unified and 
cooperative action to help the people of our 
community. We cannot accomplish these ob- 
jectives without your help. 

The legislation now before this subcom- 
mittee will provide valuable new tools to 
deal with not only Cleveland’s housing prob- 
lems but with housing problems throughout 
the Nation. We look to you—this subcom- 
mittee—to continue its leade „and ac- 
tion to formulate and to support legislation 
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which will meet the changing needs of our 
urban communities. 

The Federal government has provided the 
major push in trying to find solutions to our 
housing problems. As a result, the state and 
local governments have not been thrust into 
a position of having to provide any signif- 
cant part of the subsidies required to relieve 
our housing problems until now. We urge 
that the Federal government continue to 
take on a leading Uity in this area, 
and we are also urging state and local gov- 
ernment to bear a significant share of the 
total load through effective public services 
and facilities, adequate regulatory machin- 
ery, tax incentives and exemptions. 

The Federal government can participate 
by expanding and continuing to provide nec- 
essary help in many ways—through public 
housing, leased or owned; rent supplements; 
below-the-market interest loans; tax exemp- 
tion and deduction; free services; and others. 

A broadened public housing program must 
be the cornerstone of federal responsibility. 
Not nearly enough public housing has been 
built to house the families with low incomes 
who were caught in the housing collapse 
we in Cleveland beginning in 
the late 1950's, which resulted in the devel- 
opment of the 221(d) (3). 

I would like to echo a portion of the state- 
ment of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
made to the House Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, on the subject of public housing. What 

the Chamber in essence, was that fami- 
— whose incomes are the very lowest and 
who have had the least potential for in- 
creasing their incomes are being largely 


For example, many of the people who are 
receiving public assistance in Cuyahoga 
County cannot be housed in public housing 
units because we don’t have enough—and 
these people can certainly not afford to reside 
in housing that is generally accepted as safe 
and sanitary. 

Just this month, the Public Information 
Department of the Cuyahoga County Wel- 
fare Department indicated that there was a 
total of 75,829 people in Cuyahoga County 
in December of 1967, most of whom lived 
within the City of Cleveland on some form 
of public assistance, Broken down, it listed a 
total number of adults (27,536) and children 
(48.293) who are in the federal categories of 
assistance, 

Section 203 of the proposed Bill authorizes 
increased expenditures for public housing. 

It is badly needed. 

I urge the Congress to approve this Section. 

I urge you to move forward and increase 
appropriations for low-rent public housing. 

The cost of constructing and maintaining 
privately developed housing in Cleveland has 
been climbing faster than the ability of the 
average family to pay these costs. A larger 
and ever-increasing segment of our working 
population is being priced out of the housing 
market. Many of these families are living in 
substandard units in Cleveland’s falling 
housing market because private industry, 
using all of the programs presently available 
under the Housing Law, cannot supply these 
needs. 

We in the Cleveland community have 
found that private investors can house those 
families who can pay from $150 to $175 per 
month in rent or mortgage payment. Using a 
yardstick where 25% of a family’s income is 
used on housing, a family would have to be 
receiving an income of approximately $7,200 
a year just to meet the minimal rental or 
mortgage structure to live in a new unit. 

What this means to the potential home 
owner, or tenant, is most discouraging. If 
you cannot own your own home or live in 
housing facilities on less than an annual 
income of $7,200 per year—and if your in- 
come is too high to qualify for low-rent pub- 
lic housing or for rent supplements—then 
you cannot afford to provide your family with 
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housing that meets the minimum standards 
of health and decency (such as the standards 
used by the Federal Housing Administration 
under Section 221(d)(3) of the National 
Housing Act.) 

For example, present projects sponsored 
by the Cleveland Development Foundation 
indicates that Section 221(d) (3), below mar- 
ket interest program, is inadequate to meet 
the needs of the inner city. 

We can reduce the figure of $7,200 per year 
if the 221 (d) (3) 8 is used and mod- 
ified as y this legislation—possibly 
to a level of pope This will close the gap 
between low-rent public housing and private 
financing. 

In Cleveland, we now have a small rehabil- 
itation project underway using the 221 (d) (3) 
formula, In addition to this subsidy, this 
project is also in an urban renewal area 
where a low re-use value exists. We are also 
proposing to use some public housing leasing. 
Even with these three advantages, it has 
taken additional subsidies from the private 
sector to make the project possible and eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Two private foundations have underwrit- 
ten social services, including relocation as- 
sistance and tenant assistance, and the busi- 
ness-sponsored Cleveland Development 
Foundation has provided more than $100,000 
in seed money plus substantial time of a staff 
member and accompanying operating ex- 

es. 

I feel very strongly that the proposed Bill 
$3029—while it does not provide the local 
leadership and action necessary to get our 
public housing program expanded and go- 
ing—offers hope for the middle and often 
forgotten segment of the housing market— 
people who are working and making their 
own way and who have been priced out of 
standard housing by the imbalance of hous- 
ing costs. 

Home ownership assistance, condominium 
and cooperative subsidies, and lower effec- 
tive interest rates on rental housing are all 
critical needs in Cleveland. With these forms 
of assistance, we stand a chance to get hous- 
ing built for many of the families with the 
most critical needs. 

I urge your leadership. 

Although there are undoubtedly technical 
changes necessary in some of the specific 
provisions of this proposed bill, I urge your 
support and your favorable action in princi- 
ple on this important legislation. 

These are inventive new programs. They 
will be a step forward in solving the housing 
problems of our nation’s cities. 

Thank you. 


And, following is the statement by Mr. 
James I. Huston, president of PATH As- 
sociation, of Cleveland, Ohio: 


STATEMENT OF JAMES I. HUSTON, PRESIDENT OF 
PATH ASSOCIATION OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOUSING AND CITIES ACT 


I want to tell you a little about our situa- 
tion in Cleveland, and why we need the hous- 
ing programs embodied in S. B. 3028 and 
S. B. 3029. 

Eighteen months ago The Greater Cleve- 
land Associated Foundation appointed a 
thirty man citizen’s committee to study the 
housing problems of Greater Cleveland, to 
recommend solutions to those problems and 
ways they might be achieved. The Commit- 
tee was called PATH—Plan of Action for 
Tomorrow's Housing. 

The PATH Report (attached hereto) was 
made one year ago. The report was highly 
critical of the City administration, the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority, the 
business community, the building trade 
unions, the suburbs, and the public apathy. 
A broad based citizen housing organization, 
The PATH Association, was then formed to 
implement the recommendations of the Re- 
port. We now have about 600 members. 

If made today, the PATH Report would be 
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far different. It would show much improve- 
ment in Cleveland’s housing situation over 
the past year. It would show a new City ad- 
ministration dedicated to meeting the hous- 
ing needs of all its people. It would show a 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
with fresh resolve to carry out its obliga- 
tions to low income families. It would show 
a business community now fully aware of 
Cleveland’s housing crisis and willing to 
marshal its resources to cope with it. It 
would show building trade unions more will- 
ing to open membership so that decent hous- 
ing can be created. It would show a citizenry 
now willing to assume a greater part of the 
financial burden of housing. It would show 
churches and other non-profit organizations 
moving forward diligently to sponsor housing 
for low income families. 

But this new spirit, this forward move- 
ment in Cleveland, will come to nothing 
without the federal tools contemplated by 
the legislation before you. 

Many bills have been introduced and many 
proposals made to this Committee over the 
past year. These vary in details as to method, 
or scope or priority. But they have many 
common principles, the most basic of which 
is that this Nation must take forceful and 
dramatic steps to realize its housing goal— 
“a decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family”. The legis- 
lation proposed by the President for the first 
time sets housing production targets for 
that goal. We regard such a programmed 
time-table for meeting the Nation’s housing 
needs essential, and one of the most impor- 
tant positive aspects of the legislation, 

We urge you to keep foremost the common 
principles of the various measures which 
have been presented to you. The details can 
and will be debated by professionals and 
technicians, and by this Committee. But the 
fact of multiple alternatives should not 
deter this Committee from selecting those 
alternatives which seem best suited to 
achieve the common principles. 

There is a readiness in Cleveland and in 
the Nation as a whole on the part of local 
government, business, labor and the public 
generally to face squarely the housing needs 
of our people. Please do not let this moment 
go by. Please do not let this readiness sub- 

e. 

Thank you for your attention to my 
remarks, 


Edward Curtis—Jerseyan of the Week 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article about my 
dear friend, Edward Curtis, named Jer- 
seyan of the Week by the Sunday Star 
Ledger. Mr. Curtis’ career has been one 
of distinguished achievement and dedi- 
cated public service, and stands out as 
an inspiration to those who would work 
their way up to a full and rewarding life. 

Ed Curtis has brought great credit to 
our community and our State, and is 
respected and admired by all who know 
him. It is my pleasure to join in paying 
him tribute. 

The article follows: 

A Goop SKATE—JERSEY BELL’s PuBLIC 
AFFAIRS Man 
(By Nancy Razen) 

Edward A. Curtis’ title at New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. is vice president of public af- 
fairs. 
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It is a title that could apply as well to 
Curtis’ activities outside of business hours. 
The handsome, sturdily-built executive, who 
celebrated his 40th year with the telephone 
company last week, rose through the ranks 
to the vice presidency. At the same time his 
devotion to various civic, governmental and 
educational endeavors has earned him—ac- 
cording to one admiring colleague—a reputa- 
tion as “one of New Jersey’s more outstand- 
ing citizens.” 

LEHIGH ALUMNUS 


A graduate of Lehigh University—and one 
of that institution’s hardest working fund- 
raisers—Curtis worked his way through law 
school commuting from Atlantic City, where 
he managed the phone company office, to 
Philadelphia’s Temple University four nights 
a week. He completed the degree by finishing 
his last year at South Jersey Law School, now 
a part of Rutgers, 

Though he has never practiced law, Curtis 
finds the legal grounding “very helpful” in 
his current position. 

“Public affairs,“ he explained the other 
day, “covers legislative responsibility on the 
federal and state levels as well as urban 
affairs. 

“We analyze and review the thousands of 
bills that go through the State Legislature 
and through Congress every day to find out 
how they might involve the company, its 
employes, its pension plans. 

Some people might call Curtis’ depart- 
ment—with its 17 men in Trenton—a lobby 
group, Curtis added with a grin. “We call 
them representatives,” he pointed out. 


A BETTER JERSEY 


When Curtis, who will retire June 1 at the 
mandatory age of 65, is not “lobbying” for 
the company, he is lobbying for a better 
state. 

He is currently chairman of the State 
Capitol Development Commission which he 
spearheaded, and a member of the New Jer- 
sey Utilities Commission, the Regional Plan 
Association, the New Jersey Agriculture So- 
ciety, and the American Institute of man- 
agement. 

“Ed Curtis is quite a guy,” said Maplewood 
Mayor Edmund T. Hume, who has worked 
with him for seven years. 

“He’s active in so many endeavors 
throughout the state and he’s one of its most 
distinguished citizens.” 

Curtis’ interests, as well as his varied ac- 
tivities, set him apart from the run-of-the- 
mill executive. 

“When you're born and raised on the 
banks of the Delaware,” the Lambertville 
native laughed, “you do plenty of ice skat- 
ing.” 

AVID SKATERS 

In truth, a childhood bout with polio was 
as great an influence on Curtis’ prowess at 
ice skating as the local topography. So was 
his marriage, in 1935, to the former Dorothy 
Cramer of Merchantville, an avid swimmer 
and skater. 

Figure-skating, to the strains of waltzes 
or fox trots, is still one of the couple’s favor- 
ite pastimes. And winter weekends away 
from their Short Hills home find them, in- 
variably, on the canal ice of their “gentle- 
man’s farm” in New Hope, Pa 

Both were members of the Atlantic City 
Skating Club and the Philadelphia Skating 
Club and Humane Society. Curtis has also 
produced a number of amateur ice skating 
shows and served as chairman of the sanction 
committee for the United States Figure Skat- 
ing Association. 

New Hope also provides Curtis with an 
opportunity to grow tomatoes—he’s contem- 
plating strawberries this year—and cultivate 
a tulip bed that is his pride and joy. 

His youthful interest in the Delaware River 
area has never flagged and one coworker 
claims, Nobody knows the Delaware like he 
does.” 
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HISTORY BUFFS 


An historical interest in the locale is an- 
other preoccupation Ed and Dorothy Curtis 
share. They reportedly collaborated, some 
time ago, in restoring a Revolutionary home 
at Washington’s Crossing. 

“But my chief outside interest,” Curtis in- 
sists—and his wife concurs— Is Lehigh Uni- 
versity.” 

He is a past president of the school’s 
alumni association and current vice chair- 
man of the board and a trustee. For the past 
ten years Curtis has been chairman of Le- 
high’s annual giving for which he raised close 
to $10 million, And Lehigh honored him with 
an honorary doctor of laws degree in 1962. 

It is quite the other side of the coin from 
what Curtis himself admits should read 
something like a Horatio Alger story. 


ACTIVE IN POLITICS 


When he graduated from Lehigh, he re- 
lated, he worked in the oil and heavy chemi- 
cals industry for a short time, Strictly by 
chance, while forming a Lambertville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he was recommended to 
the telephone company. The recommenda- 
tion started him as a clerk in the company’s 
Trenton office and on his advancement 
through Camden district manager, South- 
ern division manager and general commercial 
manager for the state that culminated in 
1953 with his appointment as vice president 
of revenues and regulatory matters. Ten years 
later he was named vice president of public 
affairs. 

The subject of retirement, on the other 
hand, is one Curtis does not appear to relish. 

He has long been active in Hunterdon 
County Republican circles, he points out, 
and “I’m looking forward to a new life in my 
chosen field of government,” he smiled. 

Those who know him don’t doubt for a 
moment that Ed Curtis’ retirement will be 
an active one. 

“He’s the type of fellow to whom retire- 
ment comes hard,” a colleague said. “But 
he'll find some activity.” 

Least worried of all is Mrs. Curtis. 

“He'll love it,” she said firmly, He's just 
having trouble looking back.” 


Vietnam Policy Criticized 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an interesting editorial by 
John B. Campbell which appears in the 
March 1968 issue of Space/Aeronautics. 
His statement not only questions our 
Vietnam policy, but also concludes that if 
it were not for poor military judgment, 
this Nation might not be involved in Viet- 
nam at all. This editorial is all the more 
significant because Space/Aeronautics is 
a publication which is geared to readers 
in the military-industrial complex. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial appears as 
follows: 


Price Is WRONG 
(By John B. Campbell) 


Among those who have publicly ques- 
tioned our current Vietnam policy, the lead- 
ers of the aerospace community have been 
notable by their absence. Yet in many cases, 
silence cloaks serious and growing doubts 
as to whether this particular war is worth 
its mounting price. 

There are good reasons why these doubts 
are not forcefully expressed. A generation 
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of managers nurtured on the concept of 
“deterrence” is uncommonly aware of the 
strategic value of apparent national deter- 
mination. Pragmatic to the core, aerospace 
managers see little point to criticism with- 
out solutions. Most important, it has always 
been considered politic for the industry to 
support the views of its major customers. 

Certainly the industry must not do less 
than its best to provide the kind of weapon 
systems the government decides it needs. 
But aerospace engineers and managers, at 
whatever level, have the same right and the 
same duty as other citizens to question 
whether those weapons are being used the 
right way, in the right place, and at the 
right time. 

There are some who feel that the military 
judgment in such matters should be su- 
preme and beyond question. Among the 
military, however, there is an understand- 
able bias toward military solutions. More- 
over, as has been convincingly documented 
elsewhere, the military has from the very 
beginning of our Vietnam involvement 
made one wrong estimate of the situation 
after another. If it weren’t for faulty mili- 
tary judgment, in fact, we might not be in 
the Vietnam box at all. 

Under the circumstances, it’s not sur- 
prising that the military wants a victory, 
however dearly won. But what the country 
needs is a solution. It cannot be, considering 
the geopolitical realities, a solution that 
denies a determined, disciplined enemy any 
gain for his costly effort. Yet it need not be 
total abandonment of Southeast Asia to his 
designs. It must be a solution that permits 
us to reallocate our resources—to restore 
cuts in our military and other research, to 
get the space program moving again, and 
to mount a vigorous attack on our decay- 
ing social environment. 

If we draw back in South Vietnam, say 
to the coastal plain, must those nations who 
rely on us for protection grow faint of 
heart? Not necessarily. Our forces, weap- 
ons and tactics have been newly forged in 
the fires of Vietnam. Freed—at least in part— 
of the Vietnam millstone, they should 
remain a credible deterrent to casual adven- 
turism. 

But as the USSR expands its military 
presence around the globe, we must realize, 
too, that the “limited war” ante is going up. 
Before playing the game next time, we'd 
better be certain that there is a nation to 
defend and that the aggression is unam- 
biguously external—or at least that the 
threat to our vital interests is as clear to 
our enemies as to ourselves. 

Perhaps after we’ve learned how to make 
it possible for black and white people to 
live together here at home, we'll be better 
prepared for “nation-building” in Asia or 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, there are decisions 
too vital to human survival to be left to the 
professionals. We all need to do our part. 


Wisconsin Veterans Support Our Fighting 
Men in Vietnam 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have found that one of the best ways to 
find out what the people of the country 
are thinking about what we do here in 
Washington is to pay close attention to 
my mail. I have been gratified in recent 
months at the large amount of mail I 
have received expressing patriotic sup- 
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port for the President and this country’s 
policy in Vietnam. 

From Donald Barnier, commander of 
the Amvets post in South Milwaukee, 
Wis., come these statements: 


We firmly believe that if everyone would 
get behind our government and support it 
that the war would be over much sooner. By 
protesting the war a person is only giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy and thus helping 
to prolong it. If we are going to fight com- 
munism, and this we must do, we are going 
to have to stop it from spreading in Viet- 
Nam or soon it will have engulfed the whole 
of Southeast Asia. Once Southeast Asia is 
conquered it will not be long before they will 
be after the rest of the world. I, personally, as 
a citizen of this great country of ours, cannot 
see how anyone could dissent against our 
government with the great history of freedom 
that we have behind us. 


Albert F. Kasmiskie, commander of 
the VFW post in Watertown, Wis., wrote 
me this letter: 


As former members of the Armed Forces 
who saw action in this nation’s war, we are 
well acquainted with the realities of war. We 
fully understand the importance of morale- 
building influences that must come from 
home. It has been said that Rome's liber- 
ties were not auctioned off in a day, but 
were brought slowly, gradually, furtively and 
bit by bit. In this day of dissent and divi- 
siveness, we are auctioning off our liber- 
tles . . The time is long past for debating 
whether we should or should not be in 
Viet-Nam. What we need is the powerful, 
unifying influence emanating from the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our gov- 
ernment to help heal the nation’s wounds, 
What the servicemen in Southeast Asia need 
is the strong support of every American citi- 
zen. We, who have seen our comrades join 
the “democracy of the dead,” wholeheartedly 
endorse the commitment in Viet-Nam and 
extend to all fighting men our support in 
their quest for victory. 


It is letters like these that make us 
know that the American people are be- 
hind this Government and our fighting 
men in Vietnam. 


Landmark Hearing 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, major steps have been taken to 
alleviate some of our mass transporta- 
tion problems. However, we are faced 
with a melange of claims and counter- 
claims relating to the basic question: 
Should the airline industry be allowed 
to control access to, and the use of, gen- 
eral aviation facilities when the airlines 
and the general aviation industry are in 
conflict for the use of limited airspace 
and airport facilities. Currently involved 
is the case of Teterboro Airport in New 
Jersey and Republic Airport on Long 
Island, both in the Metropolitan New 
York vicinity. 

The national impact of the decisions 
to be reached at the upcoming Civil 
Aeronautics Board hearings being held 
this week on the use of major airports 
by private planes is considered by those 
interested in the future of general avia- 
tion as a landmark. The Aircraft Owners 
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and Pilots Association, with a member- 
ship of 143,000, all vitally interested in 
private flying, and the National Aviation 
Trades Association, with a membership 
of 450 aviation service companies, have 
urged the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
preclude one major air carrier from hav- 
ing full control over any airport. 

An excellent analysis of this problem 
appeared in the New York Times of 
Sunday, March 17. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of bringing this vital issue with 
national implications to the attention 
of my colleagues, I include this article 
by the aviation writer of the New York 
Times, Richard Haitch, in the RECORD. 
PRIVATE FLYING: 


(By Richard Haitch) 


' Can an airline that seeks to prevent pri- 
vate planes from using the major airports be 
counted on to operate “reliever” airports in 
the interest of private fliers? 

Should any airline be given control over a 
key Legs oi found facility when the two 
means of transportation arg essentially in 
competition? 

The issues thus drawn by representatives 
of private flying will be debated before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington on 
Tuesday in what started out as a routine 
case and is now referred to by some private- 
aviation interests as a landmark. It involves 
routinely an application by Pan American 
World Airways for C.A.B. approval of the 
airline’s leases to operate Teterboro Airport 
in New Jersey and Republic Airport at Farm- 
ingdale, L.I. 

The lease at Teterboro was signed with the 
Port of New York Authority, the present 
operator, and that at Republic with Fair- 
child Hiller, an aviation manufacturer and 
supplier, which in turn has leased from the 
Farmingdale Company, the owner. 


GIVEN 30-YEAR CONTROL 


Both airports are designed for private- 
flying use, and both leases would give Pan 
Am full control over the fields for 30 years. 
The matter of the Republic lease could be 
academic, however, because Governor Rocke- 
feller has proposed that the state buy the 
Long Island airport and develop a private- 
flying center there. Such a sale would ter- 
minate Pan Am's lease; the new center would 
be owned by the Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority and could be leased by it to 
someone else. 

Pan Am says its proposed venture into 
private flying is both a business arrange- 
ment and an attempt to develop alternate 
airports that would ease congestion at the 
three major fields in the metropolitan area. 

But Butler Aviation, operator of 12 aircraft 
service bases across the country, and the 
National Aviation Trades Association, repre- 
senting a variety of businesses at airports, 
have raised the larger questions. Each, serv- 
ing mainly private fliers, has asked the C.A.B. 
to disapprove both Pan Am leases as not in 
the public interest. 

In its brief, Butler alludes to the fact that 
the airlines are involved in an apparent cam- 
paign to keep private fliers out of the busy 
metropolitan airports. The International Air 
‘Transport Association, for example—of which 
Pan Am is a member—is on record as fa- 
voring segregation of airline and private 
fiying. 

“If the board,” Butler argues, “finds it 
consistent with the public interest for an air- 
line to control the access to general-avia- 
tion Iprivate- flying] facilities in the New 
York area, where the interests of these two 
groups are already in open conflict, it logical- 
ly and legally follows that such control can 
not be denied in all major cities. Therefore 
the board’s decision in this case will set the 
pattern for the entire nation.” 
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IMPARTIAL OPERATION ASKED 


Butler suggests that some governmental 
agency or other impartial person” operate 
Teterboro and Republic. 

“Pan American or any other airline,” it 
contends, “would inevitably be motivated 
to develop and operate general-aviation facil- 
ities under their control in the manner best 
suited to the needs of air carriers, rather 
than general aviation.” 

The National Aviation Trade Association 
notes in its brief: “Certificated route air car- 
riers, with their enormous financial resources, 
the advantage of mass purchasing power and 
all the other management and bargaining 
advantages which accrue to big business 
operations, would have another advantage 
which could conceivably be used to stifle 
the use of aircraft and to derogate the trans- 
portation flexibility of general aviation it- 
self.” 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
with 143,000 members in private flying, has 
urged the board to modify the Teterboro 
lease, so that Pan Am would not have control 
over the full airport but could build on 
part of it as a business investment. At Re- 
public Airport, the association says it favors 
state operation but would accept Pan Am 
if the alternative were to close the field. 

A major contention of Pan Am’s opponents 
is that it plans to eliminate light, single- 
engine planes from the two flelds and en- 
courage traffic by heavier business transports, 
especially jets. 

Last week Capt. O. J. Studeman, general 
manager of Pan Am's metropolitan airports 
division, denied in an interview that this was 
the airline’s intent. 

“Pan Am,” he said, “is committed to op- 
erate both of these airports as public air- 
ports, and therefore could not and would 
not bar light planes from the airport... 
We have no plans whatsoever for the elimi- 
nation of any type of general-aviation air- 
plane.” 

But among the exhibits that opponents 
have filed with the C.A.B. are copies of 
memorandums from the files of Pan Am's 
senior vice president, Najeeb E. Halaby. One 
memorandum, dated March 23, 1966, and 
addressed to “N.E.H.” and A. P. A.! the lat- 
ter, the initials of Alvin P. Adams, Pan Am 
vice president—reports on a planning 
study by Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton 
(TAMS). 

The memorandum says in part: “An ac- 
ceptable means of phasing out the light plane 
traffic at TEB [Teterboro] as TAMS projects, 
must be found in order to accommodate the 
projected build-up of heavier punnan, air- 
craft traffic.” 

Another memorandum, dated Oct. 11, 1967, 
reporting on plans for Republic Airport, says 
in part: “As recognized in the Tri-State Com- 
mittee report of March 1966, local flying will 
have to be carefully monitored and ulti- 
mately eliminated or restricted.” 

Both of these memorandums are signed 
“O.J.8S."—the initials of Captain Studeman. 


Make No Mistake, America Is Fighting 
for Us 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
ruary 26, 1968, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report carried an article by Mr. Bernard 
Levin, widely known writer and TV com- 
mentator in Britain, entitled “Make No 
Mistake, America Is Fighting for Us.” 

In the article, Mr. Levin gives his 
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personal views on the presence and effec- 
tiveness of the American troops in Viet- 
nam and demonstrates his own insight, 
and that of his countrymen, into the 
Communist strategy being employed 
there. Mr. Levin adds his thoughts on 
the gratitude which each of us who is 
free to live his own life should express to 
the American soldiers who make this 
possible. 
The article follows: 


Make No MISTAKE, AMERICA IS FIGHTING FOR 
Us 


(By Bernard Levin) 


I spent yesterday evening at the opera 
(Wagner, of course). You, I dare say, spent 
it helping your children with their home- 
work, or watching television, or learning the 
piano, or reading a book, 

A lot of Americans and South Vietnamese, 
however, spent it dying. Strange to relate 
(and I imagine that many of them would 
find it as strange as anyone), they spent it 
dying so that you can go on watching tele- 
vision, learning the piano, reading books and 
helping the children with their homework, 
and so that I can go on listening to Wagner. 

I don’t know about you, but I am grateful, 
and will now say why. A battle was launched 
in Vietnam on Tuesday, in which bands of 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong swept 
through South Vietnamese towns, killing 
and pillaging, while others launched a major 
offensive against the American base at Khe 
Sanh, 

It is not, I believe, too fanciful to describe 
the battle as potentially one of the major 
turning-points of civilization, and to think 
of General Westmoreland and his men in 
the way that, with the perspective of history 
to aid us, we think of Leonidas and the Spar- 
tans at Thermopylae, John Sobieski facing, 
the Turks at the gates of Vienna, or Lord 
Dowding and Fighter Command in the Bat- 
tle of Britain. For each of those battles 
changed the face of the world for the better; 
or rather, prevented others from changing 
it for the worse. 

And so it may be at this moment in Viet- 
nam. The war there is confused and hor- 
rible; its aims blurred, its methods savage, 
its cost in innocent blood uncountable. 

But if it is lost, if the Americans finally 
get tired of doing the world’s work for 
nothing but the world’s abuse, if South 
Vietnam is left to its fate, then what will 
follow is not merely the plecemeal engulfing 
of the rest of South-East Asia. What will 
follow, as surely as Austria followed the 
Rhineland, and Czechoslovakia followed 
Austria, and Poland followed Czechoslova- 
kia, and six years of world war followed 
Poland, is a nuclear confrontation on a 
global scale between the forces at present 
engaged in one tiny corner of the globe. 

And that, in the end, is why my Wagner 
and your children are at stake this day in “a 
far-off country of which we know nothing.” 
The Americans are not fighting the war 
there so that Saigon racketeers can grow 
fat on black market profits; indeed, they are 
only secondarily fighting it so that Saigon 
may stay free long enough for a society to 
grow up there that will be strong enough 
to dispense with the racketeers. 

They are not even there because if they 
leave they will one day be digging gun em- 
placements in California, as the Australians 
will be digging them round Darwin. 

They are there because they know that, 
where on is concerned, the appetite 
doth grov by what it feeds on; and because 
they therefore know that, however great the 
price of the war in Vietnam, it is still less 
than would be the price of the war we will 
all one day have to fight elsewhere if it is 
lost. 

The Americans and the South Vietnamese 
are not alone in knowing this. The Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders know it; the Thail- 
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anders know it; the South Koreans know it; 
the Filipinos know it. But in this country, it 
seems, we do not know it. 

Well, it is time we did. And the battle now 
going on in Vietnam is as good a time to find 
out as we shall ever have. On this battle, the 
Communist forces have staked a great deal; 
for some time now they have been promising 
their increasingly disillusioned troops that 
one last push will see victory—if not military 
victory, then ‘victory-by-coalition.’ 

The Communist strategy in Vietnam is 
to inflict such a major reverse on the Ameri- 
cans and South Vietnamese that they will 
be desperate to make peace even at the price 
of an agreement that gives the Communists 
a share in the Government of South Viet- 
nam, with the full take-over following a few 
months later. 

I do not think that the American resolve 
will crack. But a word of thanks and ad- 
miration from Britain may help to show 
America that her resolve is recognised for 
what it is—a resolve to hold the front for 
civilisation, by convincing those who would 
destroy it that they are not going to succeed 
in doing so. 

I would prefer our thanks to come from our 
Government. Unfortunately, it won't. Nor 
will it even come from our Opposition. So it 
has to come from us—from those of us who 
recognise the connection between what the 
Americans are doing in South Vietnam and 
what we like to do with our evenings in 
Britain, 

We are not, I believe, all that few. But few 
or many, let me now say on behalf of us all, 
to the Americans and South Vietnamese and 
their allies, even now fighting and dying in 
Vietnam: 

“Our words may be useless, but they are all 
we have to offer. We understand why you are 
there, and know that your cause is ours too, 
And we thank you.” 


The Circus-Priest Quotes the Poet-Priest 
on the Joy of Being Irish 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this past Saturday night I had 
the pleasure and the privilege to attend 
a St. Patrick's Day dinner at the Clover 
Club in Boston. St. Patrick’s Day is the 
time when we all get together to cele- 
brate the driving of the snakes from 
Ireland and the birth of religion in the 
Emerald Isle. 

It is a very happy time—all troubles 
are forgotten as everyone joins in the 
festivities and celebrates the joy of being 
Irish. 

The Reverend Father Edward S. Sulli- 
van of the Star of the Sea Church in 
Squantum, Mass., gave the benediction 
that evening. He quoted a song of the 
ancient poet-priest of Ireland who un- 
derstood what it meant to be Irish. 

Father Sullivan is called the circus- 
priest because for part of the year, every 
year, he ministers to those wandering 
American nomads, the people of the 
circus. He is well known around the 
Boston area for his great love of God 
and of man. 

The poem he quoted was certainly 
beautiful, but his own poetry was equally 
beautiful. I would like to have his prayer 
inserted in the Recor so that we may 
all understand the joy of being Irish: 
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PRAYER OF REV. EDWARD S. SULLIVAN, STAR OF 
THE SEA CHURCH, SQUANTUM, MASS. 


Here we seek God’s blessing upon us, I 
would borrow a few words from an old Poet- 
Priest who sums up so graciously all we feel 
here tonight, of his ancestry he sang, as 
might we all— 


“Are we not, in our blood, as old as the race 
whence we sprung? 
In the cells of our hearts feel we not all 
its ebb and flow? 
As old as the race is, is it not still forever 
young... 
As the youngest of Celts in whose breast 
Erin's love is aglow? 
The ties of our blood have been strained 
o'er thousands of years 
And still are not Severed, how mighty 
soever the strain: 
The chalice of time o’erflows with the 
streams of our tears— 
Yet, just as the shamrocks, to bloom, need 
the cloud and the rain, 
So the faith of our fathers, our hopes, and 
the love of our isle 
Need the rain of the hearts that fell often 
from grief-clouded eyes to keep them 
in bloom, 
Many voices are hushed while the great 
years sweep patiently by: 
But the voice of our race shall live, sound- 
ing, down to the last: 
For our blood is the bard of the song that 
shall never die.” 
—FarHer RYAN, 1886. 


And now, dear Lord, we bow before Thy 
face to pause, and ask a humble Grace. So 
many wonder in their hearts why Irishmen 
seem set apart. Can they not use their sense 
to see that the Irish reflect your Trinity? 

Saint Patrick taught us of Thy love—He 
taught us that all Thy souls are free—And 
that Truth is found in Equality. 

A Trio here on earth we've had—Develara, 
Briscoe, Marconi—all Irish they. And in old 
Jamaica, Black Irish there prove in integra- 
tion, no Irish Faker. 

We've fought for love, we've fought for 
peace, and fought and prayed all hatred 
cease. Our virtues Lord, we could recite. But 
You've oft been told them, So why repeat. 

The Toastmaster is stamping on my feet. 
The Time has come when we should eat. 
God bless us all. Amen. 


Vietnam War Claims Two Gl's and Marine 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Army Sp4c. Charles G. Rehberger, Army 
Sp4c. Gerald F. Wernsdorfer, and Marine 
Cpl. Charles T. Lee, three young men 
from Maryland, were killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend their brav- 
ery and honor their memories by includ- 
ing the following article in the RECORD: 
VIETNAM War CLAIMS Two GI's AND MARINE— 

One or Victims Sam HE WouLp BE PROUD 

To DIE FOR THE UNITED STATES 

Two Baltimore soldiers and a Beltsville 
marine have been killed in Vietnam, the 
Defense Department announced yesterday. 

They were: 

Army Spec. 4 Charles G. Rehberger, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herndon Holcomb, of 7908 
Gough street, Baltimore. 

Army Spec. 4 Gerald F, Wernsdorfer, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Wernsdorfer, of 3430 
Ravenwood avenue. 

Marine Cpl. Charles T, Lee, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Lee, of 11840 Evans Trail road, 
Beltsville. 
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Specialist Rehberger, 20, a rifleman, was 
killed March 2 by enemy fire as he fought 
with an infantry unit that had gone to the 
aid of the surrounded marine base at Khe 
Sanh. 

PROUD TO DIE 

His mother said yesterday that her son, 
who had been drafted in November, 1967, 
“understood why he was fighting and told us 
that if he didn’t return, he was proud to die 
for his country, even if there were some 
Americans who didn’t understand the war.” 

A 1965 graduate of Kernwood High School, 
Essex, he had been on lacrosse and soccer 
teams while in high school and worked for 
Armco Steel Corporation for a year before he 
was drafted. 

Survivors, besides Mr. and Mrs. Holcomb, 
include a total of seven brothers and sisters. 

Funeral services will be at 10 A.M. Monday 
at the Holly Hills memorial gardens, Essex. 

Specialist Wernsdorfer, an infantry medic, 
was killed while on a combat mission at Chu 
Lai March 11 when an enemy mine exploded 
near him. He was 20. 


SPARED OF WORRY 


Drafted in April, 1967, he had been fight- 
ing in Vietnam since October. 

His mother said yesterday that he seldom 
discussed the war when he wrote home and 
“didn’t want to worry us.” 

A 1965 graduate of Patterson Park High 
School, he was a member of the football 
team while in school. 

After graduation, he worked for a time 
at the Fisher Body plant and for a distribu- 
tor of beauticians’ supplies before he was 
drafted. 

Survivors, besides his parents, include two 
sisters, Mrs. Shirley Starun and Miss Kathy 
Wernsdorer, both of Baltimore, and three 
brothers, Ronald and Leonard Wernsdorfer, 
both of Baltimore, and John J. Wernsdorfer, 
of Jacobus, Pa, 


DIED AT QUANG TRI 


Corporal Lee, 21, was killed March 6 by a 
sniper’s bullet near Gio Linh in Quang Tri 
province, according to his mother. 

He had two more weeks to serve in Viet- 
nam after seeing considerable combat duty 
near the border zone during his eleven 
months there. 

Mrs. Lee said her son enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps on September 28, 1966, while his 
family thought he was enrolling for his senior 
year at the University of Maryland. 

His enlistment carried on a Marine Corps 
tradition in the family, Corporal Lee’s father 
retired from the Corps in 1957 with the rank 
of major. He had served eighteen years. 

“He was brought up in a Marine Corps 
family,” his mother, a former WAVE, said 
yesterday. “He believed he had to do some- 
thing to help in Vietnam.” 


STAR BASEBALLER 


The young marine was majoring in educa- 
tion at the University of Maryland. He was 
graduated in 1964 from Thomas Jefferson 
High School in a suburb of Pittsburgh, where 
he was a standout in baseball, his mother 
said, 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
sister, Jacqueline Lee, and a brother, Seaman 
Michael B. Lee, who recently finished a tour 
of Navy duty on the U.S.S. Oriskany off Viet- 
nam, 


Wisconsin Housewife Spurs Credit Bill 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago I introduced a bill in the House to 
help protect American consumers against 
erroneous, incomplete, and malicious 
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credit reports. The bill, H.R. 15627, cur- 
rently is pending Hefore the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The original impetus for this proposal 
came from a housewife in Greendale, 
Wis., whose family had been the victim 
of an erroneous credit report. 

This woman, Mrs. Rita B. Collins, 
visited my office here in Washington to 
explain the problem and to suggest a 
possible remedy. 

Because of her presentation, I initi- 
ated, through my staff, a study of the 
problems caused by mistaken and inac- 
curate credit reports. The findings con- 
firmed the truth of Mrs. Collins’ charges. 
Subsequently, after conferring with ex- 
perts with the Library of Congress, the 
President’s Council on Consumer Inter- 
ests, and the legislative counsel’s office, I 
introduced my proposal, H.R. 15627. 

In my initial statements on the bill, I 
paid tribute to Mrs. Collins as an out- 
standing American citizen who has been 
willing to devote considerable time, ef- 
fort, and money to a cause in which she 
strongly believes. 

Her story demonstrates once again the 
ability of each individual in a democracy 
to make a contribution to the progress 
and welfare of his or her fellow citizens. 

Both local newspapers, the morning 
Milwaukee Sentinel and the afternoon 
Milwaukee Journal, have devoted news 
stories to Mrs. Collins’ effort. Because of 
the pertinency of these stories to my bill, 
I am pleased to insert those articles at 
this point in the Recorp and urge the 
attention of my colleagues to them: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Mar. 7, 1968] 

Covrpte’s Crepir Wor Leaps ro US. BILL 

(By Nancy Dannheisser) 

A large part of America’s affluence today 
rests on credit. At the end of 1966 total con- 
sumer credit in the United States jumped to 
$95 billion, an increase of 8% over the pre- 
vious year, It has been estimated that about 
60% of the average American's net income 
goes to credit obligations. 

Gaining credit and using it wisely has been 
a major problem among the poor. But credit 
problems also arise among the middle class 
buyers. 

APPLIED FOR LOAN 

Two years ago Mr. and Mrs. Billings J. 
Collins, of 7017 Dorchester la., Greendale, 
applied for a bank loan on their car. Collins 
is a teacher and his wife is a student social 
worker. Yet the bank turned them down, 
saying their credit record showed a judgment 
outstanding. 

The credit report was mistaken. The judg- 
ment was against another Collins, 

“We were never able to find out which 
agency was responsible for the recording,” 
says Mrs, Collins. “And the burden was on 
us to disprove the report.” 

Reviving from the embarrassment of the 
experience, (the couple eventually borrowed 
from a credit union which gets reports from 
a different source), Mrs. Collins began doing 
research into the problem of erroneous 
credit ratings. 

In two years she interviewed more than 
1,000 persons and found many who had 
shared the problem, She also found that poor 
credit ratings also can stem from companies 
bent on revenge. 

CAR REPAIR CASE 

In one recent case a University of Wiscon- 
sin—Milwaukee professor took his nine 
month old car to an auto agency to have a 
light repaired. While doing the repair work, 
the mechanic knocked out another light, 
which he offered to fix free of charge. 
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At the end of the month the professor re- 
ceived a $7 bill for the second light and re- 
fused to pay it. Since then he has been 
harassed by phone, letter and telegram, and 
the agency is threatening to report him to a 
credit bureau, No existing law gives the man 
a chance to protect himself against such a 
report. 

“In studying American government, you 
always learn about checks and balances. But 
there are no checks against the credit rating 
agency,” says Mrs. Collins. “Finally I decided 
how simple it would be if a company was 
forced to furnish a copy of any information 
supplied against you.” 

Last September she journeyed to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to present her proposal to Wis- 
consin congressmen. The result was a bill, 
introduced last month by Rep. Zablocki 
(D-Wis.), co-sponsored by Rep. Reuss (D- 
Wis.), aimed at protecting consumers from 
incorrect, incomplete or malicious credit 
reports. 

In a fact sheet attached to the bill, Za- 
blocki noted: “When consumers are refused 
credit for no apparent reason, their natural 
reaction is to attempt to find out why. In 
most cases it is all but impossible to do so 
because the credit bureaus and their cus- 
tomers have erected a wall of silence around 
their operations to protect them from law- 
suits. 

CAN’? SEE OWN 


“Although for $25-$50 one can buy a credit 
bureau's services and get information on 
perhaps millions of other persons, an indi- 
vidual is never allowed to see his own credit 
report. The most any agency will do is accept 
a written complaint which may or may not 
be checked out.” 

Under Zablocki’s bill a creditor must dis- 
close the identity of the rating agency upon 
request from a credit applicant. And the 
rating agency must, upon request, disclose 
the contents of its report. 

“Every American has the constitutional 
right to confront witnesses against him,” 
says Zablocki. 

The proposal affects anly credit agencies 
which operate in interstate commerce or 
make use of the facilities of interstate com- 
merce, Thus, inquiries among merchants in 
the same community are not covered. 

“People who feel as I do should appeal 
to their congressiaen,” advises Mrs. Collins. 
“An agency gathering information respon- 
sibly should have no objection to furnish- 
ing a copy of their reports.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 7, 1968] 
CREDIT GOOF LEADS TO DISCLOSURE BILL 
(By Mildred Freese) 


Someone goofed two years ago and mis- 
takenly gave a Greendale woman and her 
husband a bad credit rating. 

If she has her way, there will soon be a 
credit disclosure law that will help prevent 
this. Mrs. Rita B. Collins, 7017 Dorchester 
la., a mother of six who refers to herself as 
“an everyday citizen,” has been persistent. 

“One voice can change things,“ she said 
Wednesday. 

Two years ago a bank refused a car loan 
for Mrs. Collins and her husband, Billings, 
a junior high school teacher. The bank had 
received a financial rating from a credit 
agency which erroneously reported that the 
Collinses owed money to a trucking firm. 


AGENCY PROTECTED 

The bank, in keeping with the common 
practice, would not identify the credit agen- 
cy or allow the Collinses to see the report. 
The Collinses got an affidavit from the truck- 
ing firm clearing them for the loan, but as 
far as they know the credit agency still may 
have the error in its files. 

Mrs. Collins thought there should be a 
law requiring a credit agency to provide a 
copy of the credit report to the person in- 
volved, 
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Any mistakes could be corrected and addi- 
tional information might change the credit 
report, she said. 

For about a year, she talked about the 
need for such a law. At the University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee where Mrs. Collins, 
44, is a graduate student in social sciences, 
she talked with professors and “anybody 
who'd bend an ear.” 


GOES TO WASHINGTON 


Last fall she went to Washington with a 
written proposal and presented it to various 
congressmen, 

Last week a credit disclosure bill was in- 
troduced in congress by Rep. Clement J. Zab- 
locki (D-Wis.). It was cosponsored by Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) and three other con- 
gressmen, 

“Thousands of Americans each year are 
caused embarrassment, inconvenience and 
financial loss because of mistaken or incom- 
plete credit reporting,” Zablocki said. 


$1,000 PENALTY 


The bill would require credit rating agen- 
cies to disclose the contents of a report to 
the person involved, if requested. 

If it is an adverse report, the facts or al- 
legations upon which the report is based 
must be explained. 

It provides for a maximum penalty of 
$1,000 and one year’s imprisonment. 

The right to review a credit report and con- 
front an agency has been discussed for some 
time by consumer protection specialists. 
“There ought to be a law,” each has said. But 
Mrs. Collins did something. 

She said she didn’t think her visit to Wash- 
ington and the letters she wrote to congress- 
men would have paid off had the idea been 
unique. 

“It had to be the thought of many to have 
had results so soon,” she said. 

The bill still must pass congress and be 
signed into law. 

“If you could say something so that people 
would write their congressmen and tell them 
that they want the law, it would help a lot,” 
said Mrs. Collins, who speaks from experience. 


From Moscow’s Izvestia to Washington’s 
Post 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, this coming 
July 14-20, 1968, Americans throughout 
the country will celebrate the 10th ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. Since 
the congressional passage of the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution—Public Law 
86-90—in 1959, the annual observance 
has expanded and is even officially main- 
tained in 15 foreign countries. Because of 
the continued captivity of some 27 na- 
tions in the Red empire, notably in the 
Soviet Union itself, this coming 10th ob- 
servance promises to be the most signifi- 
cant and successful one yet. 

Preparations for this observance are 
now underway under the guidance of the 
National Captive Nations Committee. 
The President will soon be called upon 
by this committee to issue an early Cap- 
tive Nations Week Proclamation, with 
emphasis placed on the 17 million captive 
North Vietnamese. One part of the prep- 
aration is the circulation of an illuminat- 
ing article titled “From Moscow's Izvestia 
to Washington’s Post,” written by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Published in the winter issue of 
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the Ukrainian Quarterly, an authorita- 
tive journal of East European and Asian 
affairs, the article is must reading for 
everyone interested in some challenging 
aspects of this growing movement. The 
article follows: 


From Moscow’s IZVESTIA TO WASHINGTON’S 
Post 


(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

The 50th anniversary of the Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution, which was celebrated for 
a week up to November 7, 1967, disclosed a 
number of instructive items, There was the 
disclosure of Moscow’s orbital missile, the 
firmness of its anti-American policy, particu- 
larly in Vietnam, the single-man ascent of 
Brezhnev, the continued concentration on 
capital and war goods as against consumer 
goods production, and the persistent attempt 
on the part of the Soviet Russian totalitar- 
ians. to exercise their superior leadership 
over the world Comunist Party movement. 
As concerns the last, this would only be a 
political and ceremonial reaffirmation of the 
primary power position of the Russian cen- 
ter in the Soviet Union in relation to all 
other states in the Red Empire, including 
mainland China, and also in relation to the 
Communist Parties in the Free World. 

But significant, too, were the comments 
and observations made of this “50th” by 
American commentators, journalists, and 
periodical writers. In fact, this aspect con- 
stituted the prime disclosure of the event. 
Without itemizing the popular magazines, 
such as Life and Look, and detailing their 
specific comments, it is sufficient here to 
point out that their uncritical handling and 
assessment of the facts provided Moscow with 
a billion dollar propaganda windfall. Their 
comments on Russia's economic progress” 
these past fifty years, its mighty armed 
forces and space exploits, its slow evolution 
toward “capitalist” ways of thinking and 
doing and similar matters can all be taken 
as superficial and devoid of perspective and 
meaning. Reading some of these accounts, 
one would think that these accomplishments 
were effected without incalculable and irra- 
tional costs in lives and economic value, as 
though fifty years of Soviet Russian totalitar- 
ianism and imperio-colonialism were un- 
blemished by genocide, concentration camps, 
man-made famine, the cruelest forms of 
oppression and continuous aggression. 

Most important in this interesting episode 
was the almost complete neglect shown by 
our commentators and writers toward the 
captive non-Russian nations in the USSR. 
The average American reader of these popu- 
lar magazines wouldn’t think they even 
existed. On the basis of what was presented 
to him in these magazines and several news- 
papers, he couldn't possibly entertain the 
thought that there exists any such thing as 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism within 
the Soviet Union itself. Some of our writers 
haven’t even a working awareness of the 
multi-national nature of the USSR, no less 
its empire-state character. To cite one exam- 
ple, a columnist refers to Red China and 
the USSR as “two very large nations,” evi- 
dently completely ignorant of the fact that 
since 1963 the Red Chinese who can boast of 
a national entity, have been attacking Mos- 
cow on the Russian/captive non-Russian 
scale in the USSR. In the same organ, an- 
other summarizes the event in this vein: 
“But the whole thrust of the celebrations 
was aimed at boosting Brezhnev's image as 
if it was felt that the nation needs a strong- 
er voice than merely a collective one.“ 


Richard Wilson, “Soviet Union Playing 
Long-Haul Power Game,” The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1967. 

Bernard Gwertzman, “Curtain Falls 
Quietly on Soviet Jubilee,” The Evening Star, 
November 8, 1967. 
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KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


As this writer has constantly stressed, one 
of the most formidable weapons at the dis- 
posal of Moscow in the Cold War is the pro- 
tracted ignorance of numerous opinion- 
makers in this country concerning the make- 
up, policies, and strategy and tactics of the 
Soviet Union, which is dominated by the 
Soviet Russian totalitarians. If fundamental 
concepts of state and nation, Russian and 
non-Russian, elude them, what worth can 
we impute to their interpretations and high- 
er formulations? As I show in my current 
work, the ultimate responsibility for this 
general state of confusion and misinforma- 
tion rests with our Government where sim- 
ilar misleading conceptions abound.* Time 
is short in getting to know your enemy— 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism—and 
it is our Government, not the universities 
and their time-lengths, that can achieve 
this in the shortest possible period. 

In offsetting the untruths and fantasies 
built about the Russian Bolshevik “50th,” 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry can well 
take pride in their World Congress in New 
York during the week of November 12-19. 
The full-page ads in The New York Times 
related the essential story of Soviet Russian 
conquest and domination of Ukraine. The 
demonstration in front of the United Na- 
tions building was most impressive and re- 
ceived TV, radio, and news coverage“ And 
the rally in Madison Square Garden, at- 
tended by some 13,000, was a tremendous 
highlight which preceded the march to the 
Soviet U.N. Mission’ The demonstration at 
the mission produced another highlight of 
the Congress.’ On record, no other American 
group in this country equalled this massive 
protest against the fraudulence and preten- 
sions of the Russian Bolshevik revolution. 

Judging by reports from other sections of 
the country, the AP and UPI release on this 
mammoth demonstration were carried in 
local newspapers and over TV and radio 
media. In performing this feat, Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry have, in effect, done 
their share at this time in pointing to the 
real enemy whose tentacles reach into places 
like Korea, Vietnam, Cuba, and Egypt. This 
powerful, yet from another viewpoint, frag- 
ile enemy is Soviet Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism, which was given birth to by the Russian 
Bolshevik revolution. 

However, the Congress and the demonstra- 
tions were far more positive than negative. 
The negation of the Russian Bolshevik “50th” 
was only one major aspect of this memorable 
event. More important and consequential 
was the positive affirmation of the continu- 
ous Ukrainian National Revolution and the 
launching of the patriotic, national “50ths,” 
commencing with the 50th Anniversary of 
Ukraine’s Independence on January 22, 1968. 
This will be followed by the Lithuanian 
“50th” in February and numerous others 
through the Latvian “50th” in November, all 
pointing to the present captivity of the non- 
Russian nations in the USSR. In short, all of 
this is interwoven with the whole captive 
nations thesis as set forth in the Congres- 
sional Captive Nations Week Resolution 
(Public Law 86-90) and as expounded by 
participating groups annually in the Captive 
Nations Week Observance. 


Lev E. Dobriansky, The Vulnerable Rus- 
sians, Pageant Press, New York, 1967, pp. 454. 

¢“Ukrainian National Revolution vs. Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Revolution!,“ The New York 
Times, November 16, 19, 1967. 

5 Ukrainians Protest Slavery,” Daily News, 
New York, November 18, 1967. 

“Stepping Out for Freedom,” Sunday 
News, New York, November 19, 1967. 

Police Repulse 2,000 Marchers at Soviet 
U.N. Mission,” The New York Times, Novem- 
ber 19, p. 1, 4; “Cops Break Up Charge on 
UN Soviet Mission,” Sunday News, p. 21. 
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THE IZVESTIA ATTACK 


What has been described in the preceding 
sections is only a further projection of the 
fundamental problem of U.S, policy toward 
the USSR. Controversy and debate over this 
problem have centered on the Captive Na- 
tions Week since its inception in July, 1959, 
its chief premise that the captive nations 
in toto are of paramount value to U.S. 
strategy and tactics in the Cold War. In the 
summer of 1967 a new episode developed in 
this continuing battle involving, as so often 
in the past, colonialist Moscow and a prom- 
inent American newspaper organ. The de- 
tails of this outstanding episode begin with 
an attack against the Week and also this 
writer in Moscow’s government newspaper 
Izvestia and extend to this day with an open 
challenge to the editors of The Washington 
Post. A familiarity with these details can en- 
able one to see and appreciate the urgent 
need for a thorough U.S, review of its pres- 
ent policy toward the USSR. 

It is highly significant that as in every 
preceding year since 1959, Moscow again de- 
cided to inveigh against Captive Nations 
Week. Sarcasm, vituperative bitterness, and 
sheer vehemence have consistently punctu- 
ated its attacks. Here are several samples of 
1967 vintage under the caption “A Champion 
Cynic.” * Manifesting some sardonic humor, 
the attack begins in this fashion: “In the 
United States of America, at Georgetown 
University, a world record has been estab- 
lished. It was established not by a runner or 
swimmer, not even by a spaghetti eater, but 
by Professor Lev Dobriansky, a big wheel in 
the American propaganda machinery and 
Chairman of the so-called National Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations.” 

The attack assumes a more serious tone in 
the next paragraph. “The point is that the 
Washington rulers celebrate each year in 
July a propaganda spectacle called ‘Captive 
Nations Week,’ which sets people's ‘teeth on 
edge.“ After talking about “the emigre 
scum,” “capitalism” and the like, the frus- 
trated writer interjects, “Usually, prominent 
government leaders of the U.S.A. shed a few 
tears, too.” The commentary continues: 
“This time, the approach of the notorious 
‘Week’ is being widely commented on by the 
American reactionary press. During the past 
years the ‘Week’ has been in crisis and pass- 
ing without effect, the anti-Communists 
complain; it is necessary, from nice words 
on liberty to change to deeds. They even 
blame Washington for not showing a firm 
determination to support ‘the peoples of the 
captive nations.’ Something new is needed, 
they say.” Although it cannot be denied that 
the Administrations since 1959 have feared a 
courageous implementation of the Resolu- 
tion and thus have toned down the presi- 
dential proclamations, there is obviously 
much wishful thinking here about the Week 
being in crisis and the cry for something 
new. By all evidence, the Week has expanded 
in scope, both nationally and internation- 
ally, and constantly represents the new al- 
ternative to the threadbare policy pursued 
toward the USSR and the entire Red Empire. 

Among other things mentioned in this at- 
tack is Vietnam, evidently a source of irrita- 
tion to Moscow when properly brought into 
the captive nations context. It is here,” the 
attack continues, “that Professor Dobriansky 
established his record. It would be a record 
in stupidity if it was not a record in cyni- 
cism.” Why? Because in “the center of at- 
tention of the ‘Week,’ Dobriansky has de- 
clared, referring to the wishes of the Wash- 
ington leadership, there will be this year ‘the 
disastrous condition of the 17 millions of 
enslaved North Vietnamese.“ In truth, this 
was highlighted during the 1967 Week, and it 
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is encouraging to witness its effects in terms 
of wider discussion about invading North 
Vietnam, not by American troops but rather 
by South Vietnamese guerrillas and some 
regulars. North Vietnam is a captive nation, 
and its enslaved millions are the ultimate 
key to victory over the totalitarian Hanol 
regime. They are also the key to a unified 
and independent Vietnam. Should all this 
come to pass, the 1967 Week would have 
accomplished its purpose, indeed. 


THE POST ATTACK 


Three days later, on July 10, the editors 
of The Washington Post also came forward 
with a blistering editorial attack against the 
Week and this writer. The striking parallel 
here causes one to lean toward the apt char- 
acterization of yesteryear “The Washington 
Pravda,” which would have made for an even 
more attractive title. However, regardless of 
the vicious editorial against my person, I 
deem such a characterization unfair. The 
Post is more than its editors and owner, and 
although Senator McCarthy often relished 
using this characterization, he certainly 
didn’t grasp the issue at hand in his time. 
Moreover, many reporters and others at the 
Post are at variance with the paper's editorial 
opinions, and surely the type of editorial 
produced here scarcely. reflects well on those 
responsible for it. The Post’s July 10, 1967 
editorial is a classic in irresponsible and 
unenlightened journalism and deserves to be 
read in full. Here it is: “ 


CAPTIVE CONGRESSMEN 


Captive Nations Week is almost upon us, 
and so it’s time to pine again for Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan, White Ruthenia and—don't for- 
get—good old Cossackia. These pseudo-states 
and others of better historical repute are 
listed in Congress’ Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion as having lost their “national inde- 
pendence” to the wicked Communists. “The 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence,” in case you 
didn’t know. 

This fanciful cold-war rhetoric was issued 
by Congress in 1959 in a surge of hysterical 
anti-communism. Or rather, it was issued 
by ethnic manipulator Lev Dobriansky, 
father of the Captive Nations idea, and 
foisted by him upon a Congress sensitive 
to the presumed sentiments of Americans 
from now-Communist lands. Actually, many 
of these Americans, if not most of them, are 
insulted by being treated as hyphenated 
citizens. The annual Captive Nations charade 
might better be called Captive Congressmen 
Week. 

Its aspect of ethnic discrimination is par- 
ticularly offensive. For, it turns out, Russia 
is not among the Captive Nations. The reason 
for this omission is that Mr. Do- 
briansky’s heart belongs to his ancestors’ 
native Ukraine, and Ukrainian nationalism 
is nothing if not anti-Russian. This is, in 
our view, ely the kind of old-country 
ethnic backbiting that has no place in a 
gambit. designed to influence American 
policy. 

To those who do not share faith that 
Captive Nations Week will crack the Krem- 
lin, Mr. Dobriansky has prepared an in- 
sidious rebuttal. “High on the priority list 
in Red psycho-political warfare,” he has 
written, “is the downgrading and eventual 
elimination of Captive Nations Week,” The 
technique of attributing criticism to foreign 
manipulation is, unfortunately, typical. 

To his credit, President Johnson has shown 
some embarrassment over the Resolution, 
which “authorizes and requests” him to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week annually. He has 
avoided specifying which countries are Cap- 
tive Nations and has stressed instead Ameri- 
can support for the “just aspirations” of 
peoples everywhere. Clearly, Mr. Johnson re- 

10 “Captive Congressmen,” editorial, The 
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jects the Resolution's tenet that “Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the idea 
of peaceful coexistence.” He believes, as most 
Americans do, that all available openings to 
East-West peace and stability should be 
explored. 

Having had long experience with the Post’s 
treatment of letters-to-the-editor, I had but 
one choice in the immediate situation. That 
was to send the editors a short letter estab- 
lishing formally our exchange and at the 
same time offering a concrete challenge. Again 
on the basis of past experience with the os- 
tensibly liberal minds in command of the 
paper, I anticipated correctly that neither 
my brief letter nor critical letters from others 
would be published in the pages of the Post. 
This turned out to be the case, but other 
avenues of publication were managed for the 
most essential letters of criticism. Reproduced 
here is my immediate letter, which is self- 
explanatory, and then we can proceed from 
it to a systematic evaluation of the Post’s 
substantive opinions and the challenge it 
raises: 

Aside from its malicious overtones, your 
July 10 editorial on “Captive Congressmen” 
is so absurd, both logically and empirically, 
that I am fully convinced my forthcoming 
book on The Vulnerable Russians will be of 
enormous value to you. Scheduled for pub- 
lication release this October as “An American 
Answer to the '50th’—The Fraudulent Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Revolution,” the work will not 
only place imperio-colonialist Moscow on no- 
tice that not all Americans, by a long shot, 
are fools as concerns its empire in the USSR 
itself, but it will also, I am sure, be a per- 
manent answer to you and other segments 
of Moscow’s-induced breed of Pavlovian dogs 
in our country. 

Having had long experience with your let- 
ter-cutting and omitting techniques because 
of “want of space” and other convenient ra- 
tionalizations—in itself scarcely a symbol of 
journalistic honesty—I offer here a simple, 
formal challenge which I raised publicly on 
July 15 at the Captive Nations Conference in 
the Mayflower Hotel. It is a challenge for 
you to receive some elementary education on 
Soviet-Russian imperio-colonialism. Simply, 
I challenge you to arrange a discussion meet- 
ing in the Post’s auditorium, which would 
bring you face-to-face with living victims 
of Soviet-Russian imperio-colonialism from 
Idel-Ural, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, and 
Cossackia. 

It doesn’t require much courage to shield 
one’s ignorance behind an editorial pen and 
continue to misinform your readers about the 
true nature of the USSR. Let us see how cou- 
rageous you are in meeting these people— 
whom you think are ghosts without a na- 
tional background of independence strug- 
gle—before the audience of the Post’s per- 
sonnel who, in this setting, would have the 
opportunity to gauge the level of their edi- 
tors’ understanding of this vital problem. 
Here, too, Iam confident that quite a num- 
ber of our citizens will be interested in your 
response to this challenge. 

LEV E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Professor, Georgetown University, 
Chairman, National Captive Nations 
Committee. 


AN EDITORIAL OF IGNORANCE 


Comparing the Izvestią article and the 
Post editorial, the reader by now is doubtless 
impressed by their similarities in tone, char- 
acter, and content. The Post editorial might 
well have been written in Moscow except that 
the motivation of the Russian totalitarians 
would be one of circumspect distortion rather 
than blind ignorance. The editorial is, in- 
deed, one of ignorance. A highly reputable 
organ run by Americans of Armenian ances- 
try, which was not given a hearing by the 
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Post’s editors, goes a bit further by saying, 
“The offending editorial is really not an edi- 
torial; it is a cartoon in the worst possible 
taste calculated to destroy an issue by the 
application of the great American belly- 
laugh.” It is also an insult to our legis- 
lators for, as Hairenik states further, the edi- 
torial “has caricatured not only their motiva- 
tion in expressing their warm support of the 
common cause of the Captive Nations of the 
Soviet, but has in effect cavalierly scorned 
the sacred aspirations to be free (as The 
Washington Post is free) of 119,000,000 non- 
Russians who, today, in a classic syndrome 
of colonialism, are dominated by a minority 
of 96,000,000, the Russians of the Soviet 
Union,” 

Now, point by point, let’s examine this 
editorial cartoon. First, brushing aside its 
silly sarcasms and belly-laughs, we meet at 
the outset a definitive statement that Idel- 
Ural, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, and “good 
old Cossackia” are pseudo-states which 
really shouldn’t be listed in the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution. Mind you, this is the 
last word of precise knowledge from literary 
artisans who know there are no such animals 
in the human kingdom as “the wicked Com- 
munists.“ This first argument alone reveals 
how pathetically ignorant the editors are. 
Historically, each of these national entities 
staked out an independent state in the 1917 
23 period, This isn’t the place to teach them 
history, but if they would move their lazy 
minds, a quick reading of Idel-Ural and its 
revolution in 1917 would show the writers 
how foolish they really are.“ Analytically, 
they also don’t make sense, White Ruthenia 
is Byelorussia, a Republic-state in the 
USSR. Then, even if all four had never at- 
tained to statehood, they possess more na- 
tional substance than can be found in most 
states of Africa; and the Resolution talks 
about captive nations, not states. The vital 
distinction between nation and state is obvi- 
ously too heavy for our omniscient editors. 

Regarding these national entities, the 
views expressed by the many who sent their 
letters to the Post’s editors, only to have 
them liberally suppressed from publication, 
make for some choice reading. One, for 
example, after having cited the population 
of each of these entities, states, “In 1918, 
they were all proclaimed independent Na- 
tional Republics and were on the road to 
rebuilding their countries before being bru- 
tally destroyed by Russia in the name of 
“world Communism,” A young scholar at 
Columbia University, who has written Marz- 
ism and Existentialism, published by Dou- 
bleday, strikes a point in his suppressed 
letter: “Before becoming comic about Idel- 
Ural and Turkestan, it would be wise to 
remember that no more than two hundred 
years ago America was a tiny, backward na- 
tion whose struggle for national independ- 
ence evoked a sarcastic smile on the faces 
of the ‘sophisticates’ of Britain and Europe 
Need more be said about the Post’s sophisti- 
cates?” 

Aside from the childish, personal slur, the 
second point made in the editorial is that 
the Resolution is “fanciful cold-war rhet- 
oric” issued in “a surge of hysterical anti- 
communism.” This interpretation is far re- 
moved from the facts. Anyone who knows 
the facts of the quiet and deliberative pas- 
sage of the resolution in Congress, the ex- 
plosion in Moscow, and Khrushchev’s apo- 
plectic harangues over this event, cannot but 
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wonder where our editors hibernated at the 
time, and even since then. Theirs is a sad 
case of misplaced hysteria. As Hairenik ac- 
curately points out, “the Post apparently is 
unaware that since 1959 the Soviet Govern- 
ment has directed an intensive worldwide 
propaganda effort against the Captive Na- 
tions cause, for there is no doubt in the 
least that the Achilles heel of the Soviet 
is its captive world—and the Kremlin knows 
this.“ ie Offering a concise historical back- 
ground on Russian imperialism from the 
days of Muscovy, another suppressed letter 
stresses that “the idea of the Week has tran- 
scended our own leaders and promises to 
awaken countless other individuals and na- 
tions to the historical character of Russian 
imperio-colonialism.”"* 

The Post’s third point is clearly an argu- 
ment of desperation, which it attempted to 
use during “the Shevchenko affair” in 1963— 
64. Because of the resolution, it holds that 
most Americans who come from now-Com- 
munist lands “are insulted by being treated 
as hyphenated citizens.” This supposedly 
brilliant argument ignores completely the 
experiences these citizens have to offer for 
our benefit and security, the heavy partici- 
pation of native Americans in the annual 
Week, and the mythical nature of the argu- 
ment itself. As one letter pointedly states, 
“Yearly observances indicate that Americans 
from all walks of life participate in observ- 
ances and express their support of the tradi- 
tional American principles for freedom and 
independence of nations.” 18 It then drives 
home the additional observation, “During 
the last Israel-Arab conflict, American Jews 
supported Israel 100%. I have not seen any- 
thing that stated or even implied that they 
were ‘hyphenated’ citizens. American Irish 
actively supported Ireland’s struggle for in- 
dependence, without being accused of ‘hy- 
phenated’ citizenship or ‘old-country ethnic 
backbiting?” Evidently, the Post reserves 
its argument only for those who oppose the 
Russian colonialists. 

Another suppressed letter dwells on this 
same point in this vein: “Only the Post could 
conjure up a ‘hyphenated citizen.’ Benjamin 
Franklin, one of this country’s founding 
fathers, is credited with the view that any- 
one ashamed of his forebears could add little 
to our country. This would certainly discredit 
hyphenated citizenship, not to mention the 
editor’s mythical non-ethnic origins.” The 
classic Coolidge statement on immigrants 
and Americanism could be thrown in for 
added measure. 

Going from the absurd to the ridiculous, 
the Post now charges “ethnic discrimination” 
in the resolution because Russia is not men- 
tioned and, with baseless reference to the 
writer, “Ukrainian nationalism is nothing 
if not anti-Russian.” The conqueror of other 
nations is scarcely qualified for such listing, 
no more than a circle is a square. Also, to be 
anti-Russian imperio-colonialist does not 
mean being anti-Russian as concerns the 
Russian people at large, who have been cap- 
tive in another sense for literally 500 years, 
namely to barbaric Russian institutions of 
tyranny, genocide, and imperialism. As an- 
other suppressed statement puts it, “The 
Post, consciously or not, upholds the foun- 
dation of the Russian empire, with all its 
ugly and inhuman features, including anti- 
Semitism. No wonder that in past years The 
Post’s policy on the captive nations was 
praised by the Communist press within the 
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Soviet-Union.” » Hairenik again sums it up 
in good humor, “Let us here draw a smile. 
To list Russia as a Captive Nation would 
be to have listed England with India, Uganda, 
Kenya etc., etc., among the territories of the 
British Empire which were candidates for 
decolonialization!" = 

In essence, Ukrainian nationalism is no 
different from American nationalism and 
scores of others that brought independence 
from a foreign, imperialist power and for the 
self-determination of people. One of the sup- 
pressed letters puts this cogently, “In the 
days when more African peoples have won 
their independence, to deny the right to 
freedom for Ukraine, Armenia ... is a con- 
tradiction to the concept of universal free- 
dom and justice which is talked about so 
much in the free world nowadays.” “ What 
the writer is unaware of is the fact that the 
Post operates on a double politico-moral 
standard. 

The Post's further contention that this 
writer “has prepared an insidious rebuttal” 
on the downgrading of the Week and “attrib- 
uting criticism to foreign manipulation” can 
be disposed of briefly. It is a figment of their 
own imagination. However, as the record 
well shows, it is interesting to observe how 
the Red totalitarians, the Kennans, The Post, 
and a few others have shared the same ob- 
jective. And, finally, is adulation of the 
President's omission of the countries specified 
in the resolution and his ostensible rejection 
of the resolution’s tenet that “Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence” is also largely inflated. 
From Eisenhower to the present, identical 
omissions have been made chiefly because of 
a fear of irritating the Bear and not knowing 
how to implement the resolution. As for the 
second item, it would be absorbing, to say 
the least, to see the President openly sup- 
port The Post’s statement at face value. 

It may astound the editors to learn that 
we, too, are for a genuine “peaceful coexist- 
ence,” not the present Russian ersatz type, 
and for openings to East-West peace and 
stability, but based on principle, truth, and 
expanded freedom, not blind and obscuran- 
tist impulses. As a suppressed letter states it, 
“We do not believe, however, that such an 
exploration should be on the account of the 
captive nations in tightening their captivity, 
but rather in supporting their right to free- 
dom and self-determination.”™ As another 
suppressed one views it, “Peaceful coexist- 
ence may be a tempting policy—but if it 
means peace at any price, then it is certainly 
a prelude to war . .”™ And as a last sup- 
pressed one puts it, “The National Captive 
Nations Committee is in the forefront of a 
people-to-people program for peace and 
stability—much more so than the Post—for 
NCNC dares to mention the forgotten peo- 
ples—those in the USSR!" * 

The reader has noticed my challenge to 
the editors of the Post, contained in my sup- 
pressed letter of July 17, 1967. “I challenge 
you,” it read, “to arrange a discussion meet- 
ing in the Post’s auditorium, which would 
bring you face-to-face with living victims of 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism from 
Idel-Ural, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, and 
Cossackia. . . . Let us see how courageous 
you are in meeting those people—whom you 
think are ghosts without a national back- 
ground of independence struggle—before the 
audience of the Post's personnel who, in this 
setting, would have the opportunity to gauge 
the level of their editors’ understanding of 
this vital problem.” * 
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THE OUTSTANDING CHALLENGE 


In view of the Post’s editorial, this, you will 
agree, is a most reasonable challenge. To this 
day, there hasn’t been a whimper from the 
editors concerning it. Just stony silence. 
Meanwhile, able representatives of these na- 
tional entities have stood ready to engage in 
such a constructive discussion. Their coun- 
terparts in the Soviet Union may be muted 
by Russian tyranny, but here no one will 
mute them, least of all the Post’s editors. The 
challenge is outstanding. 

The double standard of the Post should be 
reco: by all. When, for example, its 
editors sharply criticize the Greek Junta for 
curbing free speech and assert “That is hard- 
ly the behavior of a government prepared to 
let its opposition speak,” the integrity of its 
words can be properly weighed on the scale 
of its own policy and behavior. So, too, cap- 
tive non-Russians in the USSR speak out at 
times and are arrested and confined to forced 
labor, and Americans who keep abreast of all 
this, also speak out in critivism of our Gov- 
ernment's inept policy toward the USSR. By 
all means, let the opposition speak, but 
everywhere and not just those areas deter- 
mined by double-standard judgments. In be- 
half of opposition speech, I repeat, the chal- 
lenge still remains outstanding. 


Pollution of Lake Michigan 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Record an excellent resolution on pol- 
lution of Lake Michigan adopted by the 
Michigan United Conservation Clubs, 
one of the great conservation organiza- 
tions of the Nation. This resolution 
speaks clearly and effectively for the 
preservation of Lake Michigan. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON POLLUTION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Whereas, it is a demonstrated fact that the 
pollution of Lake Michigan is increasing at a 
rapidly accelerated rate which already has 
and will continue to reduce the beneficial 
uses of the lake and increase the hazard to 
health; and 

Whereas, the major sources of this pollu- 
tion are the rivers that empty into the lake 
and the municipalities, industries, commer- 
cial establishments and farmlands that 
border on the lake; and from dredgings, 
watercraft and alewives in the lake; and 

Whereas, up to the present, public and pri- 
vate efforts to reduce the pollution of Lake 
Michigan and the streams that drain into it 
are not sufficient to restore the quality of 
Lake Michigan waters so that they shall be of 
maximum beneficial value; and 

Whereas, it appears that the only effective 
means of alleviating the pollution of Lake 
Michigan is an immediate, concerted effort 
on the part of Federal, State and local units 
of government, including, strong enforcement 
penalties; and 

Whereas, studies by professionals in the 
field of pollution abatement indicate that 
there are certain measures which, if initiated 
at once by the appropriate government agen- 
cies, would do much toward bringing about a 
solution to this problem: 

Therefore be it resolved that the Indiana 
Conservation Council, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Wisconsin 
Wildlife Federation, and the Michigan United 
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Conservation Clubs jointly urge that the Fed- 
eral, State and local governments embark 
now, before it is too late, on a vigorous and 
accelerated overall program to eliminate the 
further pollution of Lake Michigan; and 

Be it further resolved to urge that such 
pr shall include a careful considera- 
tion of the following recommended measures: 

1. Abatement of the discharge of solids into 
the Lake Michigan system and filling by 
erosion. 

2. Reduction in disposal of wastes high in 
oxygen demand and nutrients into Lake 
Michigan and its tributaries. 

3. Curtailment of the use of persistent 
pesticides and the release of other poisons 
into the Lake Michigan watershed. 

4. Steps to halt filling of shallow areas of 
the lake. 

5. A firm control over thermal loading that 
will enable us to forecast the effects of various 
levels of heat loading on the waters and the 
climate. 

6. Where possible, a monitoring system to 
detect and trace discharge of oils, chemicals 
and other contaminants to clean water. 

7. Control of alewife die-off. 

8. Agreement on means to prohibit in- 
dustrial classification of waters in the Lake 
Michigan watershed. 


Negro Schoolchildren 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
sorry record of neglect of education of 
our young Negro boys and girls in the 
District of Columbia public schools is 
effectively summed up in a column by 
William Raspberry in the Washington 
Post edition of March 20, 1968. There is 
no doubt in my mind that a similar 
column, with only the names and dates 
changed, could be written about most 
public school systems in the Nation in 
which Negroes are enrolled. 

However, the situation is particularly 
inexcusable because Negroes number 
about 90 percent of the total public 
school enrollment in the District and 
almost as high a percentage in other 
grades. When nine out of 10 schoolchil- 
dren are being short changed the conse- 
quences can only be disastrous—and this 
in the capital of the Nation. 

The harvest of bigotry, discrimination, 
and racism, as administrative 
indifference and inertia, has done little 
to stir us as citizens or Members of Con- 
gress. Some of us might well spend less 
time denouncing Mississippi and Ala- 
bama and more time tending to problems 
in our own Northern communities. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
article at this point in the RECORD: 

(By William Raspberry) 

Many of the west-of-the-Park parents who 
are biting their nails in anxiety over what 
new boundaries the School Board will come 
up with see themselves as victims of a pushy 
Julius Hobson and an overzealous Judge 
Wright. 

They are looking in the wrong direction. 
The true villains are their neighbors and 
predecessors in the nice part of town from 
whom they have inherited the problem of 
unequal education. A good many of them 
would just as soon pass it on to yet another 
generation. - 

Even before the public schools here were 
desegregated the white parents of affluence 
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and influence had a chance to do something 
to improve the educational prospects of Ne- 
gro children. They chose, instead, to do as 
little as they could get away with, while 
maintaining the status quo for their own 
children. 

They knew—they must have known—that 
they were merely postponing the problem. 
But they knew, too, that if they could post- 
pone it for long enough, their own children 
would no longer be in the public school sys- 
tem. This is how the problem got handed 
down from year to year, and this is why it 
has been inherited by the parents of the 
current school population. 

Twenty years ago, for example, parents of 
pupils at the all-Negro Browne Junior High 
protested the fact that their children were 
getting only part-time instruction because 
for five of the previous six years Browne had 
been operating a double shift. 

The response was to explain why nothing 
could be done to relieve the crowding at 
Browne. 

Six months later, Browne parents came 
back with the suggestion that Eliot Junior 
High, then operating at about 80 per cent of 
capacity, be transferred to the Negro division. 
And again came the explanations why 
nothing could be done. None of the reasons 
given, incidentally, had the slightest refer- 
ence to the needs of Browne school or its 
pupils. 

The school administration refused to act, 
in fact, until Browne parents staged a boy- 
cott. The “solution” was to transfer two 
eight-room elementary school buildings 
(both about 40 years old and both operating 
below capacity) to the Negro division. 

There were no science or economics class- 
rooms, of course, and students in these 
courses were sent across Benning Road for 
half-day shifts at Browne’s overloaded fa- 
cilities. 

But no matter, The arrangement made it 
possible to silence the Negro parents, while 
assuring the white ones that their children 
would continue to get full-time, full-scale 
education in the still more-than-adequate 
space at Eliot. 

Or take 1949, when the local chapter of 
the American Federation of Teachers ap- 
pealed to the School Board to transfer either 
Central or Roosevelt High School to the 
Negro division to ease the load on Cardozo. 

Cardozo had been built in 1905 as the white 
Business High School, abandoned in 1931 as 
educationally inadequate and transferred to 
the Negro division in 1933. 

By 1949, Cardozo was operating on triple 
shifts, at 172.7 per cent of capacity, while 
only one white high school was about 66 per 
cent of capacity. 

Still, the Board of Education said no to the 
transfer proposal. Among the reasons cited: 

White schools in the past had operated on 
multiple shifts. 

Some 1400 white pupils would be displaced 
“to gain temporary advantage for Cardozo.” 
Besides, the while pupils would lose their 
only swimming pool. 

White students in Central’s “home area” 
would be without any school of their own. 
(All Negro schools were citywide at the time.) 

The superintendent's solution was to trans- 
fer 500 girls from Cardozo to the Park View 
Elementary School. 

As in the Browne case, the responsibility 
was the superintendent’s. But there can be 
little doubt his action—or inaction—was sup- 
ported by the bulk of the white parents. 

So it went, before desegregation and after. 
And so it continues now. White parents will 
agree on the need for quality education for 
all children, but almost always in terms that 
will leave their own advantage undiminished. 

Now, as one observer puts it, they seem to 
be saying: “You can fill up our empty spaces, 
but leave our children in Wilson, Western, 
Gordon and Deal so they can graduate and 
get into a prestige college. After that we won't 
care.” 
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How Would Our Boys in Vietnam Vote 
on April 2? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
a primary election on April 2, 1968, citi- 
zens of the city of Madison, Wis., will be 
faced with the responsibility of deciding 
whether to support a resolution which 
opposes American military involvement 
in Vietnam. This end the war“ referen- 
dum, an issue of national concern, was 
approved by the Madison City Council 
for placement on the ballot following 
the receipt of a petition in favor of the 
referendum from nearly 20 percent of 
the city’s eligible voters. 

In compliance with State law, the city 
council was required to place the refer- 
endum question on the ballot. However, 
immediately following this authorization, 
the council voted unanimously in urging 
the citizens of Madison to vote against 
the antiwar resolution. 

The resolution, as it will appear on the 
April election ballot, states: 

It is the policy of the people of the City 
of Madison that there be an immediate cease 
fire and the withdrawal of United States 
troops from Vietnam, so that the Vietnamese 
people can determine their own destiny. 


The actual campaign to place the ref- 
erendum on the ballot involved an in- 
tensive effort on the part of several hun- 
dred persons who systematically can- 
vassed the entire city with petitions. It 
has been publicly charged that some of 
the principal instigators of the referen- 
dum, including certain out-of-State stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin, 
were persons whose primary objectives 
were designed to promote dissension 
among the American people and to 
undermine the morale of our armed 
forces in Vietnam. Moreover, it is readily 
understood that many of those citizens 
who signed the referendum petitions 
were sincerely interested in bringing 
peace to Southeast Asia; however, their 
desire for ending the war has apparently 
been exploited by an active minority 
which does not have America’s best in- 
terests at heart. 

Several organizations have been devot- 
ing their full support to the anti- Vietnam 
war referendum including the Madison 
Citizens for a Vote on Vietnam and the 
Madison Veterans for Peace in Vietnam. 
I believe the following information con- 
cerning these two groups is worthy of 
consideration. 

The Madison Citizens for a Vote on 
Vietnam—MCVV—whose headquarters 
is located at 206 King Street, Madison, 
has functioned as the principal group 
agitating for support of the referendum. 
Organizer of the referendum petition 
drive, the MCVV is a broadly based or- 
ganization which credits itself for plac- 
ing the antiwar resolution on the April 
ballot. The MCVV serves as the coordi- 
nating center in Madison for promoting 
the referendum as well as for disseminat- 
ing voter information and antiwar litera- 
ture. The group has published several 
pieces of printed literature, one of which 
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is a leaflet entitled “Vote Yes To End 
the War” containing a list of over 60 
sponsors of the MCVV representing 
Madison businessmen, educators, profes- 
sional people, and clergymen. 

According to a letter sent to the news- 
paper of the Trotskyist-Communist So- 
cialist Workers Party, the Militant, pub- 
lished in its February 26, 1968, issue, a 
MCVV sponsor openly urged readers to 
send needed contributions to the MCVV. 
The MCVV representative, Paul H. Hass, 
wrote that the MCVV is “now mounting 
a full-scale publicity and educational 
campaign against the war.” 

The chairman of the MCVV is Maurice 
Zeitlin, who is a sociology professor at the 
University of Wisconsin. Zeitlin an avid 
supporter of the Communist government 
of Cuba and has been affiliated with the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, a no- 
torious front organization for the Castro 
regime. He also has been an active par- 
ticipant in numerous anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrations in both California and 
Wisconsin. Zeitlin was listed as a spon- 
sor of a testimonial dinner held on 
April 28, 1966, in New York City to cele- 
brate both the 50th birthday of Com- 
munist Party national committeeman 
Herbert Aptheker and the second anni- 
versary of the American Institute for 
Marxist Studies. 

Among the sponsors of the Madison 
Citizens for a Vote on Vietnam is a well- 
known agitator in the peace movement, 
Frank Emspak, a University of Wisconsin 
graduate and son of a deceased member 
of the Communist Party. Emspak was the 
chairman of the National Coordinating 
Committee to End the War in Vietnam— 
NCC—which functioned from its head- 
quarters in Madison for over a year until 
its dissolution in December 1966. The 
NCC, whose steering committee included 
representatives of many subversive orga- 
nizations, was the leading nationwide co- 
ordinator of the antiwar movement, and 
was responsible for staging a peace“ 
project called the International Days of 
Protest, on March 25 and 26, 1966. It is 
noteworthy that the NCC was formed in 
Washington, D.C., at the Assembly of 
Unrepresented People to Declare Peace, 
held on August 6-9, 1965. Toward the 
conclusion of the assembly’s 4-day pro- 
test of our Government’s policy in South- 
east Asia, Emspak and several hundred 
other demonstrators were arrested for 
disorderly conduct as they forcibly at- 
tempted to invade the U.S. Capitol. 

Emspak has been a stanch supporter 
of the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America— 
DCA—the youth front of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A. In addition to having 
attended meetings of the DCA, Emspak 
joined with DCA in April 1966 as a co- 
plaintiff in a suit filed in Federal court 
against the U.S. Attorney General in an 
attempt to restrain the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board from conducting 
further proceedings in the case of the 
DCA. Emspak is a sponsor of a relatively 
new Communist-supported organization 
called the Tri-Continental Information 
Center whose program calls for subvert- 
ing U.S. military and foreign policies 
which maintain the security of the free 
world. 

The Madison Veterans for Peace in 
Vietnam has been an active supporter of 
the referendum. It has worked closely 
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with the Madison Citizens for a Vote on 
Vietnam and publicly joined with mem- 
bers of MCVV on the occasion of the 
opening of MCVV’s new headquarters 
on King Street in Madison on February 
28, 1968. The Madison Veterans for 
Peace, located at 2924 Harvey Street, 
Apartment 5-G, Madison, is one of over 
30 “Veterans for Peace” and “Veterans 
for Peace in Vietnam” groups located 
throughout the United States which are 
linked together as “joint sponsors” of a 
monthly tabloid newspaper published in 
Chicago entitled Veterans Stars and 
Stripes for Peace. According to this 
newspaper’s February 1968 issue, the 
Madison Veterans for Peace “played a 
big role in getting an antiwar referen- 
dum on the ballot.” 

The publisher of Veterans Stars and 
Stripes for Peace is an organization 
headquartered in Chicago operating 
under the name of Veterans for Peace in 
Vietnam. The group maintains two mail- 
ing addresses, one located at 1608 West 
Madison Street, room 201, and the other 
at Post Office Box 4598. Founded in 
January 1966, the Chicago Veterans for 
Peace was organized by LeRoy Wolins 
who has received considerable publicity 
as a veteran of the Communist move- 
ment. Wolins was identified as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
as a leader of the Chicago Veterans for 
Peace as late as February 16, 1967, dur- 
ing the testimony of FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 

In 1957, when Wolins was employed as 
the administrative secretary of the 
Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, a Communist-front organi- 
zation, he traveled to Moscow without 
possessing a U.S. passport to attend the 
Communist Sixth World Youth Festival. 
Wolins himself recruited delegates for 
this festival through his office at the 
Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. During an appearance be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in 1960, Wolins invoked 
the fifth amendment when questioned 
whether he had received funds from a 
Soviet representative to generate inter- 
est in the world youth festival. 

Two years later, Wolins again ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. On this second 
occasion, Wolins took refuge behind the 
fifth amendment when questioned about 
his affiliation with Translation World 
Publishers, a firm specializing in im- 
ported Communist literature which was 
charged with violating the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. Wolins invoked 
the fifth amendment during both ap- 
pearances before this congressional com- 
mittee when he was asked about his 
membership in the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. 

The oldest and largest of the groups 
which sponsor Veterans Stars & Stripes 
for Peace is the Veterans for Peace in 
Vietnam of Post Office Box 28, Old Chel- 
sea Station, New York, N.Y. This orga- 
nization was initially formed as the ad 
hoc committee of Veterans for Peace in 
Vietnam in New York City in November 
1965. 

The ad hoc committee of veterans, as 
well as its successor, has run numerous 
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paid advertisements in nationally known 
newspapers. According to one of its ads 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of March 20, 1966, the names of well- 
known Communist Party leaders and 
functionaries were listed as supporters 
including Gus Hall, general secretary of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., and Her- 
bert Aptheker, the party’s principal 
theoretician. In the spring of 1966, the 
ad hoc committee of veterans became 
known as the Veterans for Peace in Viet- 
nam. Both the New York and Chicago 
groups of the Veterans for Peace in 
Vietnam have participated in numerous 
antiwar demonstrations, some of which 
have been sponsored by the Communist- 
dominated Spring Mobilization Com- 
mittee To End the War in Vietnam, 
and its successor, the National Mobiliza- 
tion Committee To End the War in Viet- 
nam. 

A study of the record leads to the con- 
clusion that both the New York and Chi- 
cago Veterans for Peace in Vietnam are 
obvious operations of the Communist 
Party. 

I think the above information is im- 
portant, for, as Director J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI observed on February 10, 
1966, before a House appropriations sub- 
committee: 

In furthering the aims and objectives of 
the international Communist conspiracy, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. creates and utilizes 
Communist front organizations. In this 
manner the party attempts to conceal and 
disguise its activities and to lend a semblance 
of respectability to its operations, 


Mr. Hoover further stated that: 


Through these fronts, the party conducts 
pressure and propaganda campaigns, dis- 
seminates Communist literature and propa- 
ganda, raises funds, recruits new members 
and insidiously exploits the masses and 
public opinion to further its revolutionary 
aims and purposes. 


As for the referendum’s proposal to 
withdraw our troops from Vietnam, I 
certainly agree with the position of the 
Madison City Council, which was unani- 


‘mously opposed. In addition, many let- 


ters and published accounts from Viet- 
nam indicate that our servicemen, with 
their very lives at stake, overwhelmingly 
support our defense of the Vietnamese 
people against Communist terror. Our 
boys are learning through frightful first- 
hand experience the truth of a basic 
Communist doctrine which has been re- 
cently documented by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its 
report, “Communist Commitment to 
Force and Violence,” and which can be 
procured by writing to the committee. 

For those sincere and undecided 
voters of Madison, I believe this ques- 
tion should be given some consideration: 
“How would our boys in Vietnam vote 
on April 2?” 


No Retreat for Israel 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing message has been prepared by the 
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Americans for the Security and Stability 
of Israel and in my judgment should be 
of extreme interest to all Americans who 
respect freedom and democracy. 

Israel’s survival as a nation should 
be of concern to all Americans, for Israel 
alone today stands as a bastion against 
Soviet expansion in the Middle East. 

The case for Israel is expertly stated 
in the following message: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 5, 1968] 


No RETREAT ror ISRAEL—MOSCOW-CAIRO Axis 
Must NOT PREVAIL 


The Arabs in concert with the Soviet 
Union are loud in their demand that Israel 
should retreat to the armistice lines of 1949. 
Their cry finds an echo among some well- 
meaning but naive people in support of their 
stand. Realism and fairness require that 
right-minded Americans should make known 
their rejection of such an unwarranted claim. 


RIGHT TO THE LAND 


Israel has inalienable rights to the Eretz 
Yisroel territories she won in the war forced 
upon her by the Arabs and their Soviet Com- 
munist allies. Israel's rights are supported 
by history, geography, and by international 
sanction. 

These territories were part of the man- 
dated area which was placed under the au- 
thority of the League of Nations after the 
first World War. Britain, the League’s Man- 
datory, administered Palestine under the 
charge of developing the Jewish National 
Home. The United States sanctioned the 
Mandate and its purpose by a special con- 
vention with Great Britain. The historical 
bond of the Jewish people with the Land 
of their forefathers, the Land of the Bible, 
was thus given international sanction. The 
UN., by approving the restoration of the 
Jewish State, confirmed this bond. 

There never was, in fact, an independent 
Arab State in Palestine. 

NO CONQUEST BUT LIBERATION 

The Israeli soldiers, forced into a war, en- 
tered the battle for the Land not as con- 
querors and occupiers, but as liberators. They 
liberated territories which had been forcibly 
occupied by Egypt and Jordan and they re- 
turned them to the rightful owner, the State 
of Israeli. 


ARABS HAVE NO VALID CLAIM 


Egypt and Jordan have no rights to the 
areas Israel wrested from their domination. 
These territories never rightfully belonged 
to them. 

The west bank of the Jordan, including 
Old Jerusalem, was illegally occupied by the 
Jordanians in 1948. They annexed it by uni- 
lateral action after the armistice arrange- 
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ment left them in occupation of the west 
bank area. It was never ceded to Jordan by 
Israel nor by any international authority. 

Neither was the Gaza Strip Egypt’s. This 
Strip was part of Palestine and included in 
the Mandate of the League of Nations to be 
part of the Jewish National Homeland. It 
was also occupied and held by Egypt under 
the armistice arrangement of 1949. It was 
never incorporated into the State of Egypt. 
It was administered by Egypt as a separate 
territory. 

AGGRESSORS CANNOT BE APPEASED 


For years, prior to June 5th, Israel was 
threatened with annihilation, Arabs, through 
radio and press, promised to destroy the men, 
women, and children of Israel. The Gulf of 
Akaba was closed to Israel’s shipping by 
Egypt's armed blockade . in itself an act 
of war. Now Israel is urged by some to show 
“magnanimity” and give up the fruits of 
the victory she has won by the valor of her 
soldiers. It is maintained that the Arabs 
will then reciprocate and make peace with 
the Jewish State. 

Experience has shown that such advice is 
induced by wishful thinking. Every attempt 
to appease aggressors proved to be an ex- 
cursion into futility. Israel learned this les- 
son the hard way. All peace overtures to the 
Arabs have only emboldened them to greater 
acts of bloodshed and pillage. 


INVITATION TO MURDER 


The armistice lines were an open invita- 
tion to marauders and terrorist bands. Israel 
suffered many casualties from such murder- 
ous attacks during Israel’s nineteen years of 
existence. 

Israel's 1949 armistice lines were indefen- 
sible. Israel could have easily been cut into 
two or three areas by a sudden attack. Nas- 
ser and Hussein were about to launch such 
an attack, Only Israel’s speedy victory saved 
the nation from disaster. 

Israel dares not risk her safety and the 
lives of her people by returning to the ex- 
posed positions of the armistice borders. No 
one has a moral right to encourage such an 
eventuality. 

ISRAELI'S ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Soviet Russia formed the axis with Cairo 
for the sole purpose of achieving the old 
Russian imperialist ambition: to dominate 
the Middle East. Had Nasser, Hussein, and 
Syria been successful in their attack on 
Israel, the Soviets would have gained con- 
trol of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
gateways to Asia and Africa. 

The vital interests of our allies and the 
US. herself would have been imperiled. Is- 
rael’s vctory averted the danger to the U.S. 
position in the Middle East. 

Israel's victory saved the day for the 
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Western democracies. As State Secretary Dean 
Rusk told Senator Thruston Morton: “It 
Was a victory for the West.“ It was indeed a 
victory for the U.S. 


ISRAEL MUST NOT BE WEAKENED 


The Moscow-Cairo axis seeks Israel's re- 
treat to the armistice lines in order to re- 
gain a position of strength to again attack 
Israel. They are already well advanced in 
arming for a fourth round of war. 


SUPPORT FOR AN ALLY 


The American people must not remain in- 
different to the designs of the Moscow-Cairo 
axis against Israel. Justice and our national 
interest require that we stand by Israel 
and nourish her determination to retain 
her present strong and legitimate position. 

Now that Israel's request for American 
planes and arms is under consideration, write 
to President Johnson, to your Senators and 
Congressmen urging that no pressure be ap- 
plied on Israel to withdraw to the former 
artificial boundaries. 

Urge your government to supply Israel, 
our friend and ally, with weapons for defense. 
Urge them to give Israel political support 
for the preservation of her birthright, secu- 
rity, and permanence. 

Inserted by Americans for the Security and 
Stability of Israel, Samuel H. Wang, Organiz- 
ing Chairman, 227 West 45 Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 


The 50th Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the 50th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence, a private order is be- 
ing submitted for the reprint publication 
of all statements and other insertions 
made by Members of the Senate prior to, 
during, and after the January 22, 1968, 
event, which was observed in the Senate 
on January 23, 1968. 

If there is no objection from any Sen- 
ator, his or her statement or insertion 
will be incorporated in the reprint bro- 
chure, which has been requested by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 


SENATE—Thursday, March 21, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, on the threshold of a 
new day, send us forth armed with Thy 
power, to overcome evil; if need be, to 
endure hardship, but in all things to 
serve Thee bravely, faithfully, joyfully; 
that, at the end of the day’s labor, kneel- 
ing for Thy blessing, Thou mayest find 
no blot upon our shield. 

Thou art the center and soul of every 
sphere, yet to each loving heart how near. 

Renew our faith in Thy power and in 


the victory of Thy purposes. Here let us 
see again the vital and eternal things 
that are stronger than the noise of the 
world. 

Quicken our love of America that.we 
may see the shining glory of the Repub- 
lic both as a heritage and a trust. 

Open our eyes to see a glory in our 
common life with all its sordid failures, 
and in the aspirations of men for better 
things and for a fairer world, which, at 
last, must burn away every barrier to 
human brotherhood as Thy kingdom 
comes and Thy will is done in all the 
earth. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objcction, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10790) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the protection of the public 
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health from radiation emissions from 
electronic products, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 454. An act for the relief of Richard K. 
Jones; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 
of 1968 as “National School Safety Patrol 
Week.” 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


Mr. BARTLETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H.R. 10790) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the protection of the public health from 
radiation emissions from electronic 
products, be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and when reported by that 
committee, the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The bill was read twice by its title, 
and, pursuant to the above request, was 
first referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, thereafter to be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF PROPOSED FACILITIES OF ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), Department of Defense, reporting, 
pursuant to law, the location, nature, and es- 
timated cost of an additional facilities proj- 
ect proposed to be undertaken for the Army 
National Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

THE 33D ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 33d annual report of the 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the review of the administra- 
tion of the contract for construction of a 
veterans hospital in the District of Columbia, 
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Veterans’ Administration (with an accom- 

panying report) dated March 21, 1968; to the 

Committee on Government Operations, 

REPORT OF DESALTING OF SEA AND BRACKISH 
WATERS 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law on 
the operations of the Department regarding 
the desalting of sea and brackish waters, and 
to provide recommendations for further legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PROPOSED HAZARDOUS RADIATION ACT OF 1968 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the protection of the public 
health from radiation emissions from elec- 
tronic products (with an accompanying 
paper); by unanimous consent to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and thereafter to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

Meriwether Lewis Clark Tyler, of New York, 
to be alternate Federal Cochairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3203. A bill for the relief of Bechu 
Banerjea, his wife Pushpalata Banerjea, and 
their children, Binapani, Sukla, Jaya, and 
Tarak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 3204. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to tax the undis- 
tributed earnings and profits of foreign cor- 
porations controlled by U.S. persons; and 

S. 3205. A bill to repeal the exclusion from 
gross income of certain income earned out- 
side the United States; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. WILTIAN Ss of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Young of Ohio): 

S. 3206. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, relating 
to the construction of waste treatment works 
and to the conduct of water pollution control 
research, «nd for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskie when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
METCALF, and Mr. Moss): 

5.3207. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Act of June 30, 1954, as amended, providing 
for the continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3208. A bill to provide for the extension 
of the term of certain patents of persons who 
served in the military forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Bark when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Harris) : 

S. 3209. A bill to amend the act of August 
25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to the af- 
fairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3210. A bill for the relief of Marcelina T. 
Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3211. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the protection of 
the public health from radiation emissions 
from electronic products; by unanimous con- 
sent, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, when reported by that Committee, to 
be referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT relating 
to the above bill, which appear under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 3212. A bill relating to the authority of 
the States to control, regulate, and manage 
fish and wildlife within their territorial 
boundaries; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, FANNIN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S.J. Res. 157. Joint resolution to supple- 
ment Public Law 87-734 and Public Law 87- 
735 which took title to certain lands in the 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indian Reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3206—INTRODUCTION OF WATER 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1968—-NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing, along with Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. Typ1nes, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, and Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio, the President’s proposed Water 
Quality Improvement Act of 1968. 

Primarily this legislation is directed 
toward making available funds author- 
ized by the Congress for sewage treat- 
ment construction grants. As every one 
of my colleagues is aware, in 1966 the 
Congress unanimously enacted the Clean 
Water Restoration Act which authorized 
$3.4 billion over 4 years for the Federal 
share of the construction cost of com- 
munity waste treatment facilities. 

Of the $450 million which was author- 
ized for fiscal year 1968, only $203 mil- 
lion was made available. The President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1969 requested only 
$225 million compared to an authorized 
amount of $700 million. 

The request was sufficiently below the 
authorization to the extent that the mas- 
sive water pollution construction back- 
log is not being diminished. In fact, it is 
difficult for me to believe that the amount 
made available for fiscal year 1968 and 
requested for fiscal year 1969 will even 
be adequate to keep up with new de- 
mand. 

The President, Secretary of the In- 
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terior Udall, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration are equally as aware of 
this critical situation as are the Mem- 
bers of Congress. This awareness is evi- 
denced in the legislation which I am in- 
troducing today. 

The President is calling for a new ap- 
proach to extricate the Nation from the 
financial bind slowing our water pollu- 
tion fight. Essentially this new approach 
provides a method whereby the Secretary 
of the Interior can enter into long-term 
contract commitments to make principal 
and interest payments to State and local 
public bodies to meet the construction 
cost of waste treatment works. Implicit 
in this approach is the basic concept of 
the Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram, that the primary responsibility for 
control of pollution rests with State and 
local government. 

Under this proposal a local public body 
will sell bonds in an amount equal to 
both the Federal and the local share of 
the cost of a waste treatment plant. The 
Federal Government will repay, on an 
annual basis, the principal and interest 
associated with the Federal share. 

There are several unique features of 
this legislation which I wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate: 

First. The program is primarily de- 
signed to serve standard metropolitan 
statistical areas or areas of 125,000 people 
or more. 

Second. The appropriate local public 
body having jurisdiction over the treat- 
ment work would be requested to estab- 
lish a system of revenue producing user 
charges in order to underwrite the cost 
of the bonds and assure a systematic 
method of repayment of principal and 
interest on those bonds. 

Parenthetically, Mr. President, the 
Secretary would have the authority to 
waive the requirement if it would not 
serve to “improve the financial capabil- 
ity and efficiency of the waste treatment 
system.” 

Third. Bonds sold by a public body to 
carry out the purposes of this act would 
not be tax exempt. However, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay to the public 
body a sum equal to any difference in in- 
terest costs associated with the absence 
of tax exemption. 

Fourth. The Federal Government 
would guarantee the entire cost of the 
bond issue, and 

Fifth. The contractee would be re- 
quired to mect conditions similar to those 
set forth in the existing Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act relating to compre- 
hensive plans, state approval, and water 
quality standards. 

Mr. President, this legislation also in- 
cludes authorization for appropriation of 
interest payments which would be in ex- 
cess of the basic authorization contained 
in the Clean Water Restoration Act and 
contains a technical revision of the re- 
search section of the act with an exten- 
sion of the authorization for that section. 

The Secretary would be required to re- 
quest and receive, through the appro- 
priations process, any funds which he 
intended to commit to this program. 

In other words, assuming that $225 
million of this year’s authorization is 
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available for the regular grant program, 
$475 million would remain available for 
the new contract approach. 

The Secretary could not obligate or ex- 
pend any of the remaining $475 million 
authorized without receiving enactment 
of an act providing for such obligation 
and expenditures. If the Congress should 
determine that the full $475 million au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1969 should be 
made available, the Secretary can then 
contract with municipalities for con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. The 
Federal share of such work shall not ex- 
ceed the total amount of $475 million nor 
shall any State receive more than 10 
percent of the available amount in any 
one year. 

The advantage of this program over 
the existing grant process would be that 
the Secretary need not spend the entire 
amount in the given year of appropria- 
tion. He would be making principal and 
interest payments over the 30-year life of 
the bond issue. Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not have to borrow that 
$475 million except as funds were re- 
quired to meet payments on principal. 

Mr. President, this proposal merits 
early consideration by the Congress. It 
appears to have the basic ingredients 
which will be required if we are to move 
ahead with our water pollution control 
program. Because of the urgency of mov- 
ing ahead with that program, the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
will commence its hearings on this leg- 
islation on April 9 and continue through 
April 11. 

Members of the Senate are cordially 
invited to present testimony on this bill 
on April 9. I would deeply appreciate the 
counsel of my colleagues on this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3206) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, relating to the construction of 
waste treatment works, and to the con- 
duct of water pollution control research, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Musxre (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committée on 
Public Works. 


S. 3208—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
PROVIDING FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF PATENT TERM FOR VETERANS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill provid- 
ing for the extension of certain patents 
of persons who have served honorably 
in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and ask that it be printed in full 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is not at all unique. As a nation, we 
have always been acutely aware of the 
sacrifices which servicemen are asked to 
make in insuring our continuous de- 
fense. Likewise, we have been constantly 
alert to developing ways through which 
these sacrifices might be, at least par- 
tially, ameliorated. 

My bill would extend to veterans the 
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opportunity of being granted extensions 
for patents which their call to military 
service has prevented them from fairly 
and fully exploiting. It gives to veterans 
no more advantage than is now enjoyed 
by those holders of patents who are not 
being asked to serve in the Armed Forces 
of their country. 

Precedents for granting this oppor- 
tunity have been well established. Fol- 
lowing both World War I and World War 
II, Congress passed legislation providing 
the returning veterans with this same 
privilege. Under present circumstances, 
Mr. President, it seems only right that 
this privilege should be made available 
once again. 

The bill proposes no giveaway. To be 
eligible, a veteran must have been hon- 
orably discharged. In addition, he must 
also be able to demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner on Patents 
that his military service had indeed 
“substantially reduced” any benefits he 
might have been able to receive from his 
patent. 

It should be emphasized also that the 
bill would not grant such extensions 
automatically. Its sole function would be 
only to authorize their being made. The 
ultimate burden of proof in the matter 
would be the obligation of the veteran 
himself. Consequently, the bill would 
entail no cost whatsoever to the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the reauthorization of 
such patent extensions to eligible vet- 
erans, the present bill does include two 
“innovations.” Unlike either of its pred- 
ecessors, my proposal would not be lim- 
ited in application only to those who 
served during specifically designated 
years. All veterans who have not bene- 
fited under previous similar bills would 
be eligible in the future. 

A second feature not included in past 
legislation is that a veteran, for the pur- 
pose of this bill, could count as “active 
service” all time which elapses between 
his initial induction into the armed 
services and his final honorable dis- 
charge. This portion of the bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, seeks to extend coverage to those 
unfortunate veterans who, having been 
wrongly judged have been forced to live 
under the discriminating shadow of a 
less than honorable discharge until able 
to have such judgment reversed and 
their honor restored. 

Mr. President, we can never hope to 
repay our servicemen adequately for 
their many sacrifices or for the irretriev- 
able interruptions to their lives and 
careers. This bill seeks only to further 
implement our conviction that the vet- 
eran deserves an opportunity at least 
equal to that which the rest of us con- 
stantly enjoy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3208) to provide for the 
extension of the term of certain patents 
of persons who served in the military 
forces of the United States, introduced 
by Mr. Bark, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 3208 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act entitled “An Act to previde for 
the extension of the terms of certain patents 
of persons who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during World 
War II.“ approved June 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 
316), as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Any person who is the inventor or dis- 
coverer of an invention or discovery for which 
a patent was granted to him during his per- 
formance of active service in the military 
or naval forces of the United States result- 
ing in an honorable discharge and who has 
not received a patent extension under any 
previous Act, and who during such service 
was not receiving income from said patent 
or patented invention or discovery, or whose 
income therefrom was substantially reduced 
as a result of his said service, may obtain an 
extension of his patent for the term specified 
herein, upon application to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents within one year after the 
enactment of this Act or within one year 
after the termination of such service, which- 
ever is later, and upon complying with the 
provisions of this Act. The period of exten- 
sion of such patent shall be a further term 
from the expiration of the original term 
thereof equalling the length of the said serv- 
ice during which his patent was in force, 
but in no event shall exceed a period equal 
to the term of the original patent. Any period 
of time required following said service to 
obtain recognition of the right of such a 
person to an honorable discharge shall be 
considered part of such service.” 

Section 5 of said Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “(a) No” and by striking out sub- 
section (b). 


S. 3211—INTRODUCTION OF PRO- 
POSED RADIATION ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consens that the bill (S. 3211) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide for the protection of the public 
health from radiation emissions from 
electronic products, introduced by Mr. 
HILL, be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and when reported by that 
committee, the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


S. 3212—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO MANAGEMENT BY 
THE STATES OF FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE 


Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, today, a bill to clarify the present 
dispute between the States and Federal 
Government over resident species of fish 
and wildlife on Federal lands. I will at a 
later time explain the provisions of this 
proposed legislation and the great need 
for its enactment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3212) relating to the au- 
thority of the States to control, regulate, 
and manage fish and wildlife within their 
territorial boundaries, introduced by Mr. 
FANNIN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 157— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RES- 
OLUTION RELATING TO TITLE TO 
CERTAIN LANDS IN THE LOWER 
BRULE AND CROW CREEK INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to supplement Public Law 87— 
734 and Public Law 87-735, which took 
certain lands in the Lower Brule and 
Crow Creek Indian Reservations in South 
Dakota. 

In the creation of the Great Lakes of 
the Missouri River the Federal Govern- 
ment required the taking of a great 
amount of land previously not inundated 
by water and in many respects most pro- 
ductive. Amounts suballocated to non- 
trust interests were withheld from dis- 
tribution because of the uncertainty over 
whether the owners of those interests 
were intended to be compensated from 
the negotiated price or whether they 
were intended to be compensated in 
some other way. 

There are 15 tracts of nontrust land 
owned by 16 persons or their heirs. The 
amounts are $1,185.42 on the Lower Brule 
Reservation and $8,125.34 on the Crow 
Creek Reservation. The Secretary of the 
Interior recommends payment to these 
individual Indians for the following rea- 
sons: 

First. The Government took the entire 
interest in the land, not merely the trust 
interest, and the negotiated price was 
based upon appraisal schedules that in- 
cluded all ownership interests. It is there- 
fore reasonable to divide the negotiated 
price among all ownership interests. 

Second. In any event, the total amounts 
withheld from distribution are too small 
to be allocated now among all of the 
other ownership interests. 

For these reasons, I ask that the joint 
resolution be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 157) to 
supplement Public Law 87-734 and Pub- 
lic Law 87-735 which took title to certain 
lands in the Lower Brule and Crow Creek 
Indian Reservations, introduced by Mr. 
McGovern, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervrn] I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
150) to designate the month of May 1968 
as “National Arthritis Month” the name 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


DESIGNATION OF NATIONAL 
HALIBUT WEEK 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a concur- 
rent resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President of the United States to 
proclaim the week beginning May 19, 
1968, and ending May 25, 1968, as Na- 
tional Halibut Week.” In addition, the 
resolution calls upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Last year I presented a similar pro- 
posal and an effort was made by every- 
one interested in this valuable resource to 
pay honor to this natural marine wealth 
from the sea, and pay due respect to those 
who harvest and process this excellent 
protein from the North Pacific Ocean. 

The Halibut Fishermen’s Wives Asso- 
ciation, based at Seattle, has regularly 
conducted interesting events and festivi- 
ties during the annual Halibut Week, and 
are deserving of much credit for their 
good work in calling attention to the 
healthful benefits and tasty succulence 
of this fine product from the sea. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 65) was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 65 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the seven-day 
period beginning May 19, 1968, and ending 
May 25, 1968, as “National Halibut Week” 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS OF SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 66); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Con. Res. 66 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging six thousand additional 
copies of its hearings of the Ninetleth Con- 
gress, entitled “Long-Range Program and Re- 
search Needs in Aging and Related Fields.” 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 641 
Mr. CLARK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide stand- 
ards of conduct for Members of the Sen- 
ate and officers and employees of the 


Senate, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 642 THROUGH 657 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted 16 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to Senate Resolution 266, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 658 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
Resolution 266, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 3149 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce for the information of 
all interested persons and organizations 
that, beginning April 24, 1968, the Sub- 
committee on Labor will hold public 
hearings on S. 3149, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 302(c) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 to permit employer 
contributions for joint industry promo- 
tion of products in certain instances or a 
joint committee or a joint board em- 
powered to interpret provisions of collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. 

Anyone interested in testifying or sub- 
mitting a statement on this bill should 
contact the subcommittee counsel, Mr. 
Robert Harris, at room 4230, New Senate 
Office Building. 


VIETNAM: A CRISIS OF 
CONSCIENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding clergymen in my 
State of Montana, the Reverend Don W. 
Hamilton, of Christ Methodist Church, 
Great Falls, Mont., preached a sermon 
on February 25, 1968, entitled Viet- 
nam: A Crisis of Conscience.” It is a 
sermon which represents the thoughts 
of a very concerned Christian minister 
about the situation in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: A CRISIS OF CONSCIENCE 
(By Don W. Hamilton, Christ Methodist 
Church) 

Scripture: Psalm 146 

Luke 12: 54-56 “He also said to the multi- 
tudes, ‘When you see a cloud rising in the 
west, you say at once, “A shower is coming;” 
and so it happens. And when you see the 
south wind blowing, you say, “There will be 
scorching heat; and it happens. You hypo- 
crites! You know how to interpret the ap- 
pearance of earth and sky; but why do you 
not know how to interpret the present 
time?’” 

The Christian Gospel is relevant to all 
of life. There is no aspect of life to which 
the Gospel does not bring its word of grace 
and of judgment. This is true whether it is 
our individual lives we are talking about or 
our social lives. The last few weeks I have 
tried to share with you some of my concerns 
about two of the social issues of our day to 
which I believe the Gospel speaks: the race 
issue and the morality issue. And this morn- 
ing I turn to another of the issues which 
has the attention of every one of us each 
day: the war in Vietnam. I speak on this 
issue with some fear and trembling, be- 
cause I know that I am very fallible. I know 
that my knowledge is limited, but I must 
speak my conviction. I cannot help but 
preach this sermon! I hope that you will 


recognize that I am speaking for myself and 
not for anyone else, but I would welcome 
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your response, your questions, your ideas 
whether your response is negative or positive 
to what I say. 

I feel that I must speak on this issue be- 
cause the Gospel is relevant to all of life, 
and so often in the church we take the 
stand that we must not deal with anything 
that is controversial. We only make general 
statements without getting specific. I be- 
lieve that this is dangerous, for the church 
will lose its relevance unless we deal head 
on with the real issues of life—even when 
they are controversial—even when we may 
make mistakes in what we say and what we 

0. 

The question of Vietnam is so much a 
common part of our conversation now that 
it is difficult to put it into context of the 
world in which we live, But we remember 
that it is not something which has grown 
up overnight. Our involvement in Vietnam 
has been a growing fact ever since the end 
of World War II when we helped the French 
regain their colony in Indo-China. And we 
must remember that when the French be- 
came involved in the Indo-China War the 
United States paid 80 per cent of the French 
military bill—about 2½ billion dollars—be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. It may be ironic that 
President Roosevelt told his generals not to 
help the French retake this land. He said 
that the French had milked these people 
for over a century and that they deserved 
better than French colonial rule. But we be- 
came involved, and when the French left we 
gradually replaced them until now we have 
over a half million of our own men in 
Vietnam, and with our allied forces there are 
over a million fighting men on our side. We 
remember some of the reasons given for our 
being there, and I do not deny that our 
country has been sincere in what we have 
tried to do. 

Two of the reasons we have been given for 
being there are: (1) We must stop the com- 
munist movement, and this is the place we 
must do it. This is the place where we draw 
the line. We must stop them because if we do 
not stop them here we will have to stop them 
some other place. (2) Secondly we give the 
reason that we want to show the communists 
that their so-called wars of liberation will 
not work, We have used a loosely defined 
commitment to South Vietnam as our moti- 
vation to get at these broader reasons. One 
of my deep concerns now as we stand here 
in 1968 is that we have failed in both of these 
reasons for our involvement in Vietnam. We 
have not stopped communism at this point. 
We have not stopped it; we have not defeated 
communism, and there would be some justi- 
fication for believing that it is stronger than 
ever, And we have not proven that wars of 
liberation will not work. Even if we were to 
defeat the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
tomorrow, which is doubtful, they have made 
their point that wars of liberation cannot be 
stopped by the most powerful nation on 
earth. There is some evidence that we may 
have encouraged rather than discouraged 
future wars of liberation set off by the com- 
munists. I believe that both of these points 
are illustrated by the Pueblo incident in 
which North Korea stole our ship. The com- 
munists are not dead. They are not set back, 
and they still dare to lift their finger against 
the most powerful nation in history! 

Yet we are there, even though some of our 
national leaders admit that we should never 
have taken on this war. Others suggest that 
if our government had known that we were 
going to fail in these ways we probably would 
not have been there with the kind of com- 
mitment we now have. But none the less we 
are there, I am concerned about what we will 
ever see out of this conflict, and I am cer- 
tainly not the only one who has this con- 
cern. There are some who say that we should 
go in there with all of our force and prove 
once and for all what our power is, but the 
world knows what our power is. There is no 
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doubt about that. Even the North Vietna- 
mese and Viet Cong know that we have nu- 
clear weapons. We could well place a few of 
these and blow North Vietnam off the map, 
and if we wanted to be rid of the Viet Cong 
we could even blow South Vietnam off the 
map. We could thus wipe this area out of 
existence. We could then lift our flag and say 
to the world: “Look, weve won! We beat 
those dirty, violent, cruel communists!” 
However, our leadership, I hope, knows that 
this would not be a victory after all but 
would actually be a defeat. If we were to 
follow this course who could trust the 
United States? Who could deny that the 
United States is an imperialist nation? Who 
could deny that the United States is more 
destructive and cruel than even the com- 
munists? Who could afford our friendship 
and protection if were to destroy the future 
of North and South Vietnam? 

On the other hand, some say that we 
should just pull out, but if we were to do 
that with all of the lives that have been lost 
it would seem to say to the world that it 
was all a mistake and that the lives were 
lost in vain. This seems to be too big a price 
to pay, so we stay on and gradually increase 
our forces hoping that the communists will 
run out of steam. Where will the future go? 
I am sure that we are all concerned with this 
question. Personally I believe that the 
United States has made a big mistake in 
Vietnam. I believe that we have made a mis- 
take in trying to beat communism on this 
ground, and I believe that our refusal to ad- 
mit our mistake leaves us in a very danger- 
ous situation. To lose a half million Ameri- 
can lives in Vietnam would not cleanse the 
death of a single one nor justify this war if, 
indeed, it is a mistake. 

I am also concerned about the terrible cost 
of this war both in money and lives—a cost 
which has left us with no clear victory in 
our objectives at all. In order to suggest the 
cost of the war I have to use figures that have 
been released on the news. They may not be 
completely accurate, but I have to use the 
sources that are available. However, I am 
confident that the costs are at least as great 
as the sources report. We are now dropping 
more tons of bombs on North Vietnam than 
we did on Nazi Germany at the height of 
World War II. Figuring the cost of a bomb 
at a dollar a pound suggests that every B-52 
bomber drops $60,000 worth of bombs with 
every load. Since 1961 the enemy dead in 
South Vietnam are estimated at 300,000, and 
there have been about 72,000 lives lost on the 
allied side—about 18,000 of them Ameri- 
cans. Week before last 500 Americans lost 
their lives. Since 1961 close to a half million 
Vietnamese have been killed. In a little more 
than two decades there have been about one 
and a half million Vietnamese who have lost 
their lives, and the end is not in sight. Who 
knows how many refugees there actually are 
in South Vietnam as a result of the war? 
Estimates run from about a million to al- 
most three million. David Brinkley came out 
with the figure recently that every enemy 
soldier that we kill costs us about $500,000. 
I call that expensive killing, and even if Mr. 
Brinkley is off a hundred thousand dollars or 
so, it is still costly. Right? And it has been 
estimated that the United States has spent 
directly in Vietnam 65 billion dollars since 
1954. Much more has been spent in indirect 
expenses resulting from the war. No one can 
deny that this has been a very costly war, 
and the figures that I have used to sum- 
marize this cost do not begin to show the 
agony, the suffering, and the pain which 
millions of people have experienced! 

Considering this awesome cost of the war 
in lives and money—TI mean all lives, not just 
our own—I am reminded that Karl Marx in 
Das Kapital makes a prediction. Now Marx 
was wrong in a lot of his predictions, but 
this one scares me. He says that when the 
revolution of communism gets going it will 
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spark brush fires all over the world and that 
the big, powerful capitalist nations will run 
here and there to put them out. He says that 
this will be good for the communist cause in 
the long run of history because the capitalist 
nation will spend its guts, its money, its 
young men’s lives, many of its most trained 
and talented young men, its energy, and its 
commitment putting out the brush fires of 
the world. Some will say that Vietnam is 
more than a brush fire, but no one can deny 
that it is only one small corner of the world; 
and no one can deny that we are expending 
a great amount of our national energies 
there. There are many other corners of the 
world where brush fires could spring up to- 
morrow. I wonder if the Russians are not 
really somewhat pleased with our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, because one little speck of 
a nation in the throes of revolution and civil 
war is absorbing so much of the energy of the 
big, powerful, capitalist United States. Per- 
haps it would be well for us to read Karl 
Marx and other communist strategists, for 
they set forth the pattern that the com- 
munists of today are trying to follow, Our 
involvement in Vietnam seems to fit into the 
pattern which the communists believe to 
be inevitable. 

I am also concerned about what seems to 
be a hardening of the heart of the American 
people. This concerns me especially because 
I see it happening in myself at times. As I 
watch on television the war unfolding before 
my very eyes, I am disturbed that sometimes 
I am not very shocked any more. I am afraid 
that our hearts are becoming hardened in 
this conflict to the point where we are in 
danger of iosing our sense of morality. I 
am encouraged that some voices are rising 
above the platitudes of Americanism, but 
these voices do not as yet seem to have the 
hearing of our country, One sign that our 
integrity and sense of morality are in 
danger is the fact that some of our more 
conservative newspapers with respect to the 
war are beginning to call this danger to our 
attention. Questioning and searching edi- 
torials about our war behavior are now ap- 
pearing in our Great Falls paper, and if our 
newspaper is not conservative it certainly 
has not gone out on a platform to criticize 
the war. Yet it printed this editorial which 
I want to read: 

“If the Associated Press report of the whole- 
sale destruction of a city of 35,000 by our 
boys in Vietnam did not prick the conscience 
of America, then probably nothing short of 
nuclear warfare will. 

“It was a fanatical military move, an 
American atrocity. It happened last week, 
when approximately 2,500 Viet Cong in- 
vaded Ben Tre. They worked fast, captured 
the radio station, and nearly had control 
of the city. 

“Then the Allied top brass decided that 
something had to be done. So with 500- 
pound bombs, 105- and 155-mm. artillery, 
rockets, napalm, and antipersonnel bombs, 
American fighter-bombers devasted 85 per 
cent of Ben Tre and environs. 

“We will never know for sure the num- 
ber of civilians who died,“ Lt. Col. James Dare 
said. Many families are buried permanently 
under the rubble.’ Much of the city, espe- 


cially the poor residential districts, was 


leveled. The man who directed the aerial 
attack, Maj. Chester L. Brown, said, ‘It is 
always a pity about the civilians. They don’t 
know where to hide.’ 

“It sounds more like callous genocide 
than benevolent defense of a nation’s people. 
America cannot justify Ben Tre’s corpse, a 
rubble desert in a jungle. As James Reston 
of the New York Times said, ‘The mind 
boggles at the paradox of tearing apart what 
we have undertaken to defend.’ 

“America is disgracing itself with the 
fruits of its apparent philosophy, ‘better 
dead than red.’” (reprinted from the Great 
Falis Tribune) 
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This incident is only one of hundreds 
which are beginning to come to light of 
United States terror tactics, yet will the 
American people come to accept wholesale 
slaughter such as justified? It is my con- 
cern that because of the seeming stalemate 
of the conflict in Vietnam we may become 
desperate enough to justify this kind of 
atrocity committed by our people. In fact, 
as it comes to light, we may have already 
been justifying the kind of genocide that 
we fought World War II to prevent. I do 
not blame our American military men and 
boys who have been called into battle. I 
do not blame them as individuals. We are 
all to blame. We all help to support this 
war in some way, and it concerns me deeply 
that as a people we may be losing our soul 
in this conflict! 

I have another concern, too, which is 
closely related to the Vietnam conflict. I 
am afraid that we as Americans could find 
ourselves slipping more and more toward a 
totalitarian state. One of the danger signals 
is the fact that our involvement in Vietnam 
is an administration decision, not an act of 
Congress, To be sure Congress has paid the 
bills, but Congress did not declare this war. 
The president and his advisers have commit- 
ted more than a half million of our men 
in the fourth major war in this century. 
The administration has doggedly moved 
ahead, assuming an almost dictatorial force 
of power. Yes, Congress could have applied 
the brakes or at least assumed its con- 
stitutional authority to decide when we will 
fight a war. But Congress has not done so, 
and it frightens me to see the administra- 
tion with so much power. 

Another danger signal, I believe, is the 
increase of power by the military—industrial 
complex in our nation. Our defense spend- 
ing has thrown our economy and our na- 
tional energies off balance, and I am afraid 
that this could help lead us to totalitarian 
statehood, It is one thing for us to talk 
about democracy—government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. Yet 
for all of our talk we are increasingly gear- 
ing our national life to the dictates of the 
military and industrial alliance. 

I have shared with you this morning some 
of my concerns about the war in Vietnam. 
Now I want to suggest that as Christians and 
as Americans we have great responsibilities. 
I know that as we consider a problem as vast 
as Vietnam— ess of our views—we 
tend to feel helnless. However, we are with- 
out excuse. For one thing it is our respon- 
sibility to become as informed as we possibly 
can about the war in Vietnam. We must do 
everything in our power to learn the facts 
and then to face them honestly in the light 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We cannot 
afford to sit back and relax in the face of this 
issue, And we must not allow ourselves to 
be comfortable with the killing and suffer- 
ing in Vietnam. We must not allow ourselves 
to be at moral ease so that our hearts be- 
come hardened. We must become involved in 
the political life of our community and na- 
tion. We must make our feelings known in 
every way that we can. The American people 
can assert its authority if we will take up our 
role as individual citizens. 

I believe that we can beat communism, 
but we cannot win by employing their 
method of terror and war. We must compete 
for the hearts and minds of humanity in- 
stead of destroying those whom we would save 
from communism. We must recognize that 
the challenge is for the long haul which will 
take us into the next century. And we must 
be willing to give up some of our precious 
pride. We must find a way to get out of our 
impossible position in Vietnam and be will- 
ing to lose face if necessary. We must be will- 
ing to take risks, to take the first steps to- 
ward negotiation such as stopping the bomb- 
ing. Finally we must refuse to put our real 
faith and trust in the weapons of destruction 
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which we possess ind put our trust in jus- 
tice, in life, in the Prince of Peace. The chal- 
lenge is awesome, but it could well be in the 
challenge of life or death for our world. What 
will be your response? 


POLICY TESTING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in today’s Balitmore Sun, en- 
titled “Policy Testing,” be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tar. 
Mack in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to call 
the attention of the Senate to the last 
several sentences, relative to Vietnam: 


This is not a case of choosing between 
staying in or pulling out. It is a case of look- 
ing at all aspects of a national dilemma while 
a rational, workable policy is being decided 
upon, 

Exuisir 1 
[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 21, 1968] 
POLICY TESTING 


The conduct of the war in Vietnam has 
been the country’s major problem for a long 
time, and it now is the major political issue, 
This is a wholesome development. The vigor- 
ous national debate which is promised by 
the Kennedy and McCarthy candidacies 
among the Democrats and by the Nixon and 
Rockefeller contest among the Republicans 
should help to develop and clarify alterna- 
tives toward the Johnson Administration's 
actions so that the nation can come to some 
decision on questions which confuse and 
trouble so many citizens. 

This is a test of the intelligence and judg- 
ment of the American people, rather than 
of their will. No one who has examined the 
record of the United States during the past 
half century, for example, can doubt the will 
of the people to face hard tasks and act with 
great endurance and skill under pressure. 
The performance of the young men wearing 
the American uniform in Vietnam is only 
the latest example of this. 

But quite rightly the people demand a 
voice in the shaping of national policy. 
When they are convinced that our policy is 
right, they will support it, as they have 
demonstrated many times. The American 
people have grown more perceptive with each 
generation—better informed, more con- 
cerned, more discriminating in their political 
judgments. They know the ins and outs of 
the war in Vietnam more thoroughly than 
they have known such details of other wars. 

The Johnson Administration's policy now 
is being tested in the harsh, revealing light 
of political debate. The debate is developing 
in large part because of the flaws in the Ad- 
ministration’s policy which have been pain- 
fully revealed during the past several weeks, 
and because of the continuing national un- 
certainty and confusion over such points as 
our commitments under the Southeast Asia 
treaty, our support of an ineffective govern- 
ment in South Vietnam, our broad policy ob- 
jectives throughout the world and our atti- 
tude toward a peace settlement in Vietnam 
short of a military victory. This is not a case 
of choosing between staying in or pulling 
out. It is a case of looking at all aspects of a 
national dilemma while a rational, workable 
policy is being decided upon. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM AND 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, he 
Federal Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Contract Management Associa- 
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tion, in cooperation with the Fifth Space 
Congress of the Canaveral Council of 
Technical Societies, met in conference 
Thursday and Friday, March 13 and 14, 
at Cape Kennedy, Fla. 

In attendance at this conference were 
many of our Nation’s outstanding legal 
authorities in the field of space, together 
with outstanding physicists and scien- 
tists. 

On Thursday, March 14, I had the 
privilege of addressing the luncheon 
gathering on the subject of “American 
Space Program Will Greatly Benefit 
Agriculture.” There is no doubt that 
there is a great future in this field in the 
decades to come. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON TO THE 
SPACE AGE Law CONFERENCE, CAPE KEN- 
NEDY, MARCH 14, 1968 


It is indeed a privilege and an honor to be 
with you here today. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for making this visit 
to Cape Kennedy possible. I have been in- 
terested in our space program for a long 
time, but until now I have never had the 
privilege of visiting the Cape. 

After following so many dramatic flights 
on television and in the press during the past 
few years, it is a most interesting experience 
to be able to come down and see where so 
much history is being made. I must say that 
the size and scope of the great facilities at 
Cape Kennedy—particularly the Vehicle As- 
sembly Building and Complex 39—-have made 
an impression I will carry with me for the 
rest of my life. 

When I was talking recently with my 
long-time friend, Jim Webb, about speaking 
to you here today, I must admit I was a bit 
puzzled about what I should talk about— 
especially to such a distinguished and 
learned audience such as this one. I simply 
coutd not feature a Kansas wheat farmer 
telling space experts all about space. 

For example, the Space Treaty that was 
signed a few months ago is clearly an ex- 
tremely important document. I am sure it 
will be the subject of a great many 
speeches—both here at this conference and 
possibly for a good many years to come. 
However, I will leave its discussion to the 
legal experts—except for reading you a short 
item that sheds some human light on the 
problem. 

“A gruff, wrinkled Cheyenne Indian by 
the name of John Wooden Legs from Lame 
Deer, Montana, was attending a session of the 
National Advisory Committee on Rural Pov- 
erty to which he belongs. A witness urged the 
commission to press for less spending on 
space travel and more on curing rural pov- 
erty. Mr. Wooden Legs interrupted: ‘If they 
find Indians on the moon, tell them not to 
make a treaty!'” he said. 

Now I do want to say that I enjoy the op- 
portunity to turn my attention to outer space. 
As a matter of fact, I know the President also 
welcomed that opportunity during a recent 
speech. He told his aides confidently that as 
far as he knew, outer space was the one place 
where there wasn't anyone mad at him. 

Since my native state of Kansas is proud 
to be the agricultural heart of the nation, 
and since I myself am a farmer and rancher, 
the subject of what the Space Age can do to 
help the farmer is naturally of great interest 
to me. There is an old saying, “If you give a 
man food you feed his hunger, but if you 
teach him how to grow food you solve the 
problem of famine”. 
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The continuing progress of our nation in 
trying to solve the age old problems of pov- 
erty, ignorance and disease simply cannot 
be achieved if we neglect the basic strength 
of our national economy—the advancing 
frontier of technology. The basic point to 
remember is not whether this nation can 
have its space program—meet the crisis in 
the cities and fight a controversial war in 
Vietnam—but rather how we can possibly 
solve these problems unless we push ahead 
into the frontiers of technology. 

Just as the farmer in Kansas today has 
fully accepted the telephone-radio-televi- 
sion-automobile-airplane-sophisticated farm 
machinery—the products of modern chemis- 
try—all the miracles of modern science in 
agriculture—as part of his daily life, he will 
also come to find that space age technology 
will be an accepted and unquestioned part 
of his everyday concepts and uses. 

To men in agriculture, the Earth Resources 
Observation Satellite program is a most ex- 
citing one. It will provide us with new abil- 
ity to improve harvests—prevent crop dis- 
eases—attack air and water pollution—in- 
ventory our agricultural resources—and per- 
haps even control floods. Frankly, I think this 
program alone would justify all that the 
space effort is costing! 

Let us briefly iook at some of the more 
recent and exciting developments. The pros- 
pect of improving weather forecasting by 
satellite is most promising. 

Those of us from the rural heartland of 
America are keenly aware of our natural 
resources and the riches this nation has in its 
farmlands—its forests—its minerals—and its 
rivers and streams. We appear concerned only 
about what we can see and measure and 
space seems to some of us rather remote. 

However, a close look at space and the 
space satellite indicates that space holds 
much promise for those of us here on earth. 
It just may be that we will learn more about 
the earth on which we live by going into 
space than from being right here on terra 
firma. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has a program—its Earth Re- 
sources Program—which stirs the imagina- 
tion. It is too early to accurately access its 
worth, but if the practical application of 
weather and communication satellites—in 
the strikingly short period of ten years—can 
be used as an example, we may see a whole 
new concept of resource conservation, de- 
velopment, and use—and even discovery— 
unveiled in the years to come. 

This program is designed with the idea 
that our space vehicles do not always need 
to be looking outward at the moon and 
planets and stars, They have also given us a 
valuable new tool to learn more about our 
own planet. 

In agriculture, for example, we have an 
unprecedented opportunity to develop appli- 
cations of new space technology. Techniques 
and procedures are already being developed 
to fly instruments—called remote sensors 
in Satellites which will permit rapid assess- 
ment of our forest, our range land, and our 
cultivated areas. From such assessments we 
can better utilize and control our plant— 
our soil—and our water resources. 

Remote sensors in the form of special in- 
frared cameras can serve as an excellent tool 
in assessing crop damage that today is often 
one of our major agricultural problems. 

Infrared photography, for example, can 
make clearly visible such things as the 
amount of salts occurring in soils where crop 
damage is being caused by excess salinity. 

Similarly, by means of these and other 
types of remote sensors by human operators 
in space, it is possible to measure the in- 
tensity of other kinds of light waves re- 
flected from various surfaces. These special 
cameras can record them on film with great 
accuracy. In this way it is possible to deter- 
mine the conditions of crops—detect dis- 
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eased trees in a forest—or even help predict 
when the spring run-off will take place from 
melting snow in a mountain region. 

For geological purposes, space photography 
has many advantages such as the unique 
perspective it affords—the rapid coverage 
that is possible, and particularly, the new 
information that can be gained about remote 
or poorly mapped areas. A specific example 
that NASA scientists brought to my atten- 
tion is a photograph taken during an early 
Gemini flight. It depicts an area of Northern 
Mexico taken from an altitude of about 110 
miles, and it shows clearly a large volcanic 
field that even the latest geological maps of 
the area had indicated very poorly. 

Infrared photography can even be used to 
detect forest fires, and to determine their 
size and the directions they are moving. 

One series of pictures—a Fire Map of the 
Sun Dance Mountain—was made last fall 
during a forest fire in the Kamiksu Na- 
tional Forest in Idaho, The photography was 
done at night with an infrared scanner 
through very dense smoke, at an altitude 
of 12,000 feet. The fire spread over a six-mile 
front—was 24 miles long—and destroyed 
57,000 acres of heavy timber. The photo- 
graphs show clearly even the spot fires burn- 
ing outside the main perimeter, and demon- 
strate extremely well the value of fire detec- 
tion by this method. 

Some very interesting photographs of 
earth have been taken by NASA’s Applica- 
tions Technology Satellites—popularly 
known as the ATS series. One interesting 
view, taken last November, clearly shows the 
effluent of the Amazon River into the At- 
lantic Ocean. From it the experts have been 
able to tell many things, including the fact 
that there is a significant amount of valu- 
able top soil and natural fertilizer being lost. 

Another approach now under study in- 
volves the use of radar, which appears to be 
extremely promising for mapping and 
geologic exploration. For example, several 
geologic faults in Eureka County, Nevada, 
were identified for the first time by using 
this methodology. Faults, I might add, are 
frequently the locations of valuable mineral 
deposits. 

These exampbes are just a few of the po- 
tential economical beneficial applications 
which NASA's investigations indicate may 
best be done on a large-scale, large-area 
basis by satellite. 

This year the agency is continuing studies 
which were initiated several years ago to 
compare the costs of acquiring and using 
satellite data with those of ground-based 
systems. 

The results obtained so far show that sat- 
ellite systems would be superior and possibly 
cheaper than aircraft in acquiring much of 
the data now used. It is also clear that a 
vastly increased flow of accurate and timely 
information about our natural and cultural 
resources should be developed. As a conse- 
quence of rapidly rising population and 
greatly increased resource consumption, 
these data are needed to provide in the near 
future an improved basis for discovery—pro- 
duction—conservation—and distribution of 
our available resources. 

Because of these unique advantages, the 
analysis and use of satellite acquired data 
is simplified. The large area viewed at one 
time, and the more nearly true perspective 
greatly reduce the number of separate im- 
ages, and aid in fitting them together into 
an accurate photo-map. Earth features such 
as faults and drainage patterns can be ac- 
curately traced from one region to another. 

Because of all these potential advantages, 
the Earth Resources Survey Program is of 
great interest to many Government agencies 
besides NASA. Some of these include the 
Departments of Agriculture—Interior—and 
Commerce—and also the U.S. Naval Oceano- 
graphic Office. 

During fiscal year 1968, NASA has trans- 
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ferred funds to these agencies to continue 
research involving space-acquired data. Each 
of these agencies is now contributing the 
use of extensive research facilities and a 
significant number of their most highly 
qualified scientists are engaged in this pro- 
gram. 

As this program moves nearer the opera- 
tional phase, it is expected that these agen- 
cies will markedly increase their own direct 
funding support of investigations to define 
uses of space-acquired data relating to their 
specific missions. 

I think this audience might be interested 
in knowing that a cooperative program on 
airborne sensing of Earth resources has been 
proposed between NASA and the Mexican 
and Brazilian Governments to assist these 
countries in establishing their own Earth 
Resources Program. 

From these few examples of benefits to 
Earth from space exploration, I think it is 
safe to predict that the potentials that lie 
ahead of us will far transcend our fondest 
expectations. 

By marshalling our resources to explore 
the universe, we can also develop methods 
to solve our many social and economic prob- 
lems. 

We have seen enough to know that the 
space program is one of the best bargains the 
American people have ever made. The re- 
turns from this investment in all walks of 
life far outweigh the costs. The question— 
it seems to me—does not involve space race 
publicity, or the perpetual priority problem 
of finances. 

I think the significant thing is that 
America must accept a vast new challenge 
ef the future—to open the door to a better 
world through space age technology. This 
advance is not only important to our na- 
tional security, it can also be the key to 
individual opportunity within our society 
and perhaps a significant factor in further- 
ing the cause for peace, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING EF- 
FECTIVE SOIL AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, proba- 
bly few other areas of investment of en- 
ergy and dollars yield as high a rate 
of return in economic and social bene- 
fits as do our programs of soil and water 
conservation. Moreover, today’s invest- 
ment generates benefits for many years 
into the future. 

Beginning at the turn of the century, 
and particularly since the 1930’s, we 
have been developing an extensive and 
effective complex of soil and water re- 
sources conservation and watershed de- 
velopment programs because we learned 
that the proper stewardship of our nat- 
ural resources is fundamental to the 
maintenance of the basic strength and 


security and general well-being of our 
economic position of the farmer it is 


Nation. 

As I have indicated, the characteristics 
of our conservation programs are a high 
ratio of benefits to investment but this 
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favorable ratio can be maintained only 
if there is stability and continuity in our 
efforts. For another equal important 
characteristic of soil and water conser- 
vation work is that it cannot be turned 
off and on without crippling effects. 

Ideally, soil and water conservation 
should be progressive; each year's efforts 
should be greater than last so that each 
year’s conservation accomplishments 
show a steady progress thus assuring 
maximum efficiency by building and mul- 
tiplying our past accomplishments. 

Recently, however, because of the enor- 
mous demands on our Federal budgets, 
we have not been able to maintain this 
year-to-year progress in the size of the 
Federal input. But it has been possible 
to hold the line. And I believe it is im- 
perative that we continue to do so, and 
then renew the record of year-to-year 
progression as soon as it is financially 
possible to do so. 

Therefore, I am convinced that the 
fiscal 1969 appropriations for soil and 
water conservation should be maintained 
at the 1967 level. I would, of course, pre- 
fer that there be an increase. However, 
this may not be possible, but I do believe 
that we can ill afford to again reduce 
the Federal contribution to our soil and 
water conservation efforts. 

Now let me specifically direct my com- 
ments to some of the major programs as 
they are operating in Kansas. First, the 
administration’s cutback in technical 
staff assistance funds during fiscal 1969 
has caused considerable difficulty in the 
105 soil conservation districts in Kan- 
sas. A recent evaluation of staffing needs 
shows that there is a shortage of 25 man- 
years to handle the current workload of 
the State. 

Second, watershed development and 
flood prevention programs have been 
slowed down by the cutback in fiscal 
1968 funds. As a result, it has been neces- 
sary to set back about $2.5 million for 
construction that was otherwise sched- 
uled this year. The proposed budget for 
fiscal 1969 would therefore be strained 
to accommodate the construction car- 
ried over for 1968, therefore retarding 
one of the finest watershed programs in 
the Nation. 

Third, all of the 62 eligible counties 
in Kansas are now participating in the 
Great Plains conservation program. 
This is a program which has served to 
give new life and hope to the vast geo- 
graphic region comprising western Kan- 
sas and major portions of nine other 
Western States. It is vital that the mo- 
mentum of this valuable program which 
is still in its beginning stages, be main- 
tained. 

Fourth, Kansas is one of the Nation’s 
leaders in the effective use of the agri- 
culture conservation program by which 
farmers participate in the adoption of 
permanent, long lasting types of conser- 
vation measures for erosion control, 
water conservation and land use con- 
version. Significant progress has been 
made, but much remains to be done. And 
especially in view of the deteriorating 


impossible for him to assume a larger 
portion of the burden at this time. A 
cutback in this program would not only 
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slow down a valuable conservation ef- 
fort, but would also serve to further 
weaken the already weakened farm eco- 
nomic position. 


CIVIL DEFENSE—THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE POL- 
IcY STATEMENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Indiana, Roger 
D. Branigin, recently provided me with 
the National Governor’s Conference 
Policy Statement on Civil Defense.” 

Essentially it calls upon the Federal 
Government for continuing support of 
the Federal-State partnership approach 
to the vital issue of civil defense, I en- 
dorse this approach and encourage my 
colleagues to carefully consider the rec- 
ommendations of the Governor’s Con- 
ference in this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
policy statement be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE—CIVIL DE- 
FENSE POLICY STATEMENT 


The States and their political subdivisions 
have accepted the joint partnership respon- 
sibility for civil defense as contained in Sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended. Accomplishing the pur- 
pose of this Act requires stable and viable 
organization at local and State levels. With 
the training and financial assistance meas- 
ures of the above Act, such organization has 
become increasingly effective and val- 
uable to the defense effort of this nation. 
This increasing effectiveness has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated during major State 
and local natural and man-made disasters. 
Countless lives have been saved. Property 
damage and personal suffering have been re- 
duced in the face of the threat of floods, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, blizzards and earth- 
quakes by the use of the civil defense orga- 
nization and such systems as warning, com- 
munications, shelter and emergency infor- 
mation. 

Further local and State civil defense or- 
ganizational development is required and is 
urgent in view of world and domestic prob- 
lems. The Governors are determined to sup- 
port this. 

The Federal Government should continue 
to support this partnership approach to civil 
defense: 

1. By extending the expiration date of 
certain authorities of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended. This would 
be accomplished by HR 15004. 

2. And by appropriating not less than that 
proposed by the President for civil defense 
in his FY 69 Budget. 


FOX VALLEY CENTER UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Valley 
Voice, the student newspaper of the Fox 
Valley Center, Menasha, University of 
Wisconsin, is providing a most valuable 
service to the high school students of 
Wisconsin. The students of the Fox Val- 
ley Center have just published their first 
special high school edition. The news- 
paper is designed to aid the graduating 
high school seniors. X 

Appearing in this landmark edition are 
articles about the advantages of the Fox 
Valley Center, some helpful tips on how 
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to succeed in college, the costs of educa- 
tion at the center, the opportunities for 
working part time while at school, and 
the availability of scholarships. 

I was greatly impressed with the pro- 
fessionalism of this student newspaper 
and want to reiterate my praise of this 
publication. 

One fine article entitled “Frosh Give 
Key to College Success,” written by 
Kathi Gruentzel, indicates the journal- 
istic talent uniformly displayed through- 
out the newspaper. The article frankly 
relates the attitudes and experiences of 
some of the freshman students at the Fox 
Valley Center. I am sure young students 
throughout the State of Wisconsin as 
well as the Nation can benefit from these 
remarks. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FROSH Give Key To COLLEGE SUCCESS 
(By Kathi Gruentzel) 


Academic success in college depends mainly 
upon adjustment to longer and deeper read- 
ing assignments, according to three FVC 
freshmen. 

“I would advise high school students to 
learn to read quickly and comprehensively,” 
said Marsha Brewer, who earned a 3.18 grade 
point average last semester. 

While Marsha enjoys the reading and 
doesn’t really find it difficult, she believes 
this is an area in which many new students 
have trouble. It is equally important to learn 
to write, Marsha said. 

“Freshman English (a composition course) 
is difficult,” she said. “Many exams require 
well-organized, concise answers,” she said, 
“and there are always term papers.” 

Although reading and writing are required 
to some extent in high school, in college 
there are no “petty ‘assignments to be 
handed in each day,” said Marsha. There is 
one complication, though, she believes. 

Students are expected to do reading assign- 
ments on their own, and the only way to do 
this is through self-discipline. Marsha said 
her own method of studying was to underline 
as she read, going back before exams to recall 
the important points. 

Don Stadler, straight- A“ student during 
his first semester, agreed that college stu- 
dents must learn to budget their own time. 
On the other hand, he said, “without ‘busy 
work’ there is more time to spend on the 
important things.” 

Because the course material is deeper, he 
said, “you can’t let anything go.” Don feels 
it is a necessity to keep up and, if possible, 
to read ahead. “If you get too far ahead, 
though,” he said, “it gets confusing.” 

The most important thing, according to 
Don, is to develop one’s powers of concen- 
tration. “In college it is necessary to read 
longer with total concentration,” he said. 

Don uses a little trick in his studying. 
“I use index cards,” he said. “While I read 
I write the important points on the cards 
in the form of questions on one side and 
answers on the other,” said Don. 

He said this method works best for science 
classes, in which there are many facts to be 

remembered. “You can’t use it for every 
class,” he said, “there just isn’t that much 
time.” 

Don tries to use index cards for his most 
difficult course each semester. He believes 
it cuts review time in half for exams. 

Don said coming to the Center before going 
away to school is helpful, because the change 
is not so radical. “This way a student ad- 
justs to the academic load now, and is more 
ready to go away, where social adjustment is 
necessary.” 
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Marsha Brewer disagreed, saying there is no 
diference between going away and coming 
to the Center. “I can't study at home,” she 
said, “but my friends tell me they can’t 
study in the dorms, either.” 

Renate Bruesewitz, a “B” student, agreed 
with Don. She believes it is best to make 
the change gradually, getting acquainted 
with the college work load before attempt- 
ing a radical change in environment. 

The Center has a few other advantages, 
too. Renate believes. “When I came here, I 
learned to like all kinds of people,” she said. 
“The atmosphere is easier-going,” she added, 
“and there is free association, among ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students.” 

In college, Renate feels, people learn to 
take the initiative instead of always waiting 
to be conversed with. This is especially true, 
she believes, in a small school such as the 
Center. 

“While the courses are harder than in high 
school, they are more interesting,” Renate 
said. “And things don’t get slow or boring, 
because a course is over at the semester,” she 
added. 

College students learn to be more re- 
sponsible for themselves, Renate believes. 
“There is no prodding,” she said. The main 
problem seemed to Renate, also, to be read- 
ing. To better remember what she reads, she 
underlines and writes notes in the margins. 

The high school student, the three fresh- 
men would agree, should develop reading and 
writing skills if he wishes to survive in the 
college world, 


ADEQUATE HOUSING FOR 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
March came in like a lion with a happy 
roar for a progressive west Texas com- 
munity when the Castro County agricul- 
tural housing project at Dimmitt was 
dedicated on March 1. 

This project demonstrates how local 
initiative, working in harmony with an 
imaginative Federal program, can pro- 
duce beneficial results for America. 

Garden apartments to accommodate 
192 families are included in the complex, 
largest of its type yet constructed. These 
fine new facilities supplant, in many 
cases, wholly inadequate, unsafe and un- 
sanitary housing previously used by 
many agricultural workers and their 
families. 

The dedication speaker was the Admin- 
istrator of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Farmers Home Administration, 
Mr. Howard Bertsch, whose agency made 
the project possible by insuring a $570,- 
000 private loan and providing a grant 
of $387,000 to finance construction. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has deep concern for the housing prob- 
lems of migrant workers, a subject in 
which I, too, have long had an interest. 
The USDA-FHA farm labor housing pro- 
gram has achieved a new milestone with 
construction of this major project in 
Dimmitt. 

Mr. President, the Castro County agri- 
cultural housing project will serve fami- 
lies who live in Dimmitt all year, as well 
as those who work in the area for shorter 
periods to perform specific agricultural 
tasks. It is, in short, a most necessary 
addition to the Texas landscape. 

I commend the growers and business- 
men of Castro County who joined to- 
gether to work with FHA to make this 
project a reality. Administrator Bertsch, 
FHA State Director L. J. Cappleman and 
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their associates also deserve praise for 
their efforts in providing this facility. 

As Mr. Bertsch said at the dedication 
ceremony: 

The rural problem is essentially one of 
wholesale depletion of our human resources 
on our farms and in our rural communities. 
This grim situation has resulted in an exodus 
of some 20 million people from rural America. 
>. . The price we pay for distorted rural- 
urban imbalance is obviously far too high. 


Mr. President, I concur fully in these 
views. We must pledge our support to 
programs such as that represented by the 
new housing complex in Dimmitt as part 
of our resolve to increase the viability 
and attractiveness of rural America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp two news stories 
from the Castro County News describing 
this project in further detail. These two 
stories are from the March 7, 1968 issue 
and are entitled Pioneer Project Will Be 
Dedicated Friday” and “Housing Project 
Termed ‘Standard for New Era.’” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Dimmitt (Tex.) Castro County 
News, Mar. 7, 1968] 
PIONEER PROJECT WILL BE DEDICATED FRIDAY 


Friday will be “dedication day” for the new 
million-dollar pioneer housing complex for 
farm laborers here. 

Top housing and labor officials from Wash- 
ington, Austin and Temple will be here for 
the full day of activities. 

The Castro County Chamber of Commerce 
is sponsoring the dedication day, with morn- 
ing activities in the clubhouse of the new 
county recreation center and afternoon cere- 
monies and tours at the housing project. 

First event of the day will be a press con- 
ference at 10:30 am. In the CCRC club- 
house. More than 50 radio and TV stations, 
networks, newspapers, farm publications and 
wire services have been invited to send rep- 
resentatives. 

Also at 10:30, Mrs. Allen Webb will give a 
coffee for visiting officials’ wives at her home 
on the Clovis Highway. 

A free public lunch will be served at 12 
noon at the recreation center clubhouse. 

Official dedication of the new project will 
be at 1:30 p.m. 

Main speakers will be Howard Bertsch of 
Washington, D.C., administrator of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. His agency played 
the major role in financing the huge housing 
project. 

Also on the program will be Joe Manahan 
of Austin, chief of farm placement for the 
Texas Employment Commission. 

Todd Potter of Washington, administra- 
tive assistant for the Department of Labor, 
is scheduled to speak also, but he has sent 
word that he may not be able to attend the 
dedication because of illness in his family, 

Allan Webb, president of the Castro County 
Agricultural Housing Association, Inc., will 
cut the ribbon at the gateway to the new 
complex. 

Throughout the afternoon, public tours 
will be conducted through the project's fa- 
cilities and apartments. 

The Farmers Home Administration will 
have a large delegation here. From the FHA's 
state office in Temple will come L. J. Capple- 
man, state director; Louis Lee, chief of the 
housing loan section; Bill Lawson, chief of 
the community facilities loan section; Ermin 
Miller, chief of the real estate loan section; 
John Barnes, assistant state director; Arnold 
Paul, administrative assistant; and J. C. 
Hayes, assistant to the state director. 

Also on hand will be Donald Jennings, 
county FHA supervisor who coordinated the 
huge project for the local association; Arch 
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Fowler of Lubbock, district FHA supervisor; 
Tracy Murrell of Dallas, five state regional 
director of the Department of Labor; Bill 
McFarland of Dallas, assistant regional di- 
rector of the Department of Labor; and E. 
G. Travis of Amarillo, regional director of the 
Texas Employment Commission. 

Honorees at Friday morning’s coffee in 
Mrs. Webb’s home will be Mrs. Howard 
Bertsch of Washington, D.C., Mrs, Louis Lee 
of Temple, Mrs. Donald Jennings of Plain- 
view, Mrs. T. G. Hall of the FHA office in 
Plainview, Miss Myra Hays of the Castro 
County FHA office, Mrs. William J. T. Robert- 
son, wife of the project manager, and any 
other official’s wife who accompanies her 
husband to the dedication. 

Chairman of the CofC’s dedication com- 
mittee is Elvon DeVaney, manager of West- 
ern Vegetable Co, here. 

The Pioneer project in East Dimmitt, first 
and largest of its type in the U.S. is expected 
to serve as a prototype for migrant workers’ 
housing of the future. 

The 23-building complex will house 190 
workers’ families in two-bedroom apart- 
ments. It includes nine two-story apartment 
buildings for migrant laborers, 12 one-story 
quadruplexes for both migrant and per- 
manent workers, a three-chair barber shop, 
a coin-operated laundry, a large equipped 
playground, outdoor benches and clothes 
lines, and paved and curbed streets and 
parking areas. 

In the center of the complex is Manager 
William J. T. Robertson’s separate quarters, 
the offices of the County Migrant Health 
Unit and the Texas Employment Commission 
substation, and a maintenance and storage 
building. 

Constructed of concrete block and steel, 
the buildings are painted beige brown, with 
bright colored doors. Inside, the four-room 
apartments are painted in pastels and have 
built-in ranges. 

Total project cost was $966,820, financed 
mainly with a $570,000 insured loan and a 
$387,380 grant from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Providing the balance of funds was the 
Castro County Agricultural Housing Asso- 
ciation Inc., a group of farmers and busi- 
ness men who spearheaded the project. The 
association will own the project when the 
$570,000 loan is paid off. 

Officers and directors of the association 
are Allan Webb, president; Truman Touch- 
stone, vice-president; Goldman Dyer, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and O. T. “Slim” Vardell, 
William “Judge” Baldridge, Jimmy Presley, 
Ray Pool, Rayphard Smithson and Edd 
McLeroy, directors. James Horton is the as- 
sociation’s legal officer. 

Built by H. A. Padgett Construction Co. 
of Lubbock, the complex required the larg- 
est concrete-block order in South Plains 
history. Construction time was 10 months. 

The new project’s first family moved into 
one of the quadruplexes Jan, 1, and 11 fam- 
ilies—all permanent residents—live there at 
present. 

The first migrant workers—onion setters— 
are expected to move into the two-story 
apartment houses March 1. Association offi- 
cers expect the complex to be fully occupied 
by July 15, when the vegetable harvest here 
reaches its peak. 


[From the Dimmitt (Tex.) Castro County 
News, Mar. 7, 1968] 
HOUSING PROJECT TERMED “STANDARD FOR 
New Era” 

With an air of friendly informality and 
help from a host of federal officials, the 
Castro County Agricultural Housing Associa- 
tion dedicated its million dollar housing 
complex Friday. 

The dedication—conducted from the sec- 
ond-floor landing of a 12-apartment build- 
ing, with a step ladder as a rostrum—cli- 
maxed five hours of activities that also in- 
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cluded a press conference, ladies’ coffee, 
luncheon and tours. 

“We will dedicate ourselves to the proper 
administration and management of this 
project so you can be proud of it not just 
now, but 20 years from now,” said Allan 
Webb, president of the association. 

Moments later, Webb cut a red nylon rib- 
bon as a crowd of 200 or more watched, and 
as TV and newspaper cameras clicked and 
whirred. 

The ribbon-cutting was only symbolic, for 
11 families had already moved into the pio- 
neer housing project and many others were 
preparing to. 

Delivering the keynote speech was Howard 
Bertsch of Washington, D.C., administrator 
of the Farmers Home Administration. His 
agency played the major role in financing 
the project by insuring a $570,000 private 
loan and providing a $387,380 grant to clear 
the way for construction. 

“The people of Dimmitt stand second to 
none in your capacity for forward-looking 
community action,” Bertsch said. “These new 
homes we dedicate today will help to set a 
national standard for a new era in agricul- 
tural housing.” 

“Certainly, I know of no finer monument 
anywhere to community enterprise, than this 
magnificent development where we stand to- 
day,” he said. 

He said federal cooperation in the pioneer 
project here was an outgrowth of President 
Johnson’s “rural outreach” program, in 
which all federal agencies are being urged 
to help give rural America an economic 
boost, 


“One may well ask: Why this high admin- 
istration priority for the rural outreach mis- 
sion?” Bertsch said. “The answer is as simple 
as it is urgent: National circumstances and 
national self-interest demand it. 

“The rural problem in the nation . . is 
essentially one of wholesale depletion of our 
human resources on our farms and in our 
rural communities,” he continued. “This grim 
situation resulted in an exodus of some 20 
million people from rural America into our 
large metropolitan areas between the end 
of World War II and the 1960s. 

“For the cities, the influx of disadvantaged 
rural people presented a magnitude of addi- 
tional problems—more congestion more 
ghettos, a rising burden of welfare and un- 
employment, increased crime, and, too often, 
special holocausts such as we witnessed in 
the agonies of Watts, Newark and Detroit. 

“The price we pay for distorted rural-urban 
imbalance is obviously far too high, even for 
a seemingly affluent nation like ours,” he said. 

“The alternative, of course, is a massive 
reinvestment in progress for rural America. 
.. The farm labor housing program is an 
important element in the total effort to make 
rural America attractive to the maximum 
number of people. 

“And so,” he concluded, “we dedicate this 
project as a milestone on the road to a rural 
America rich in new opportunities for all its 
people, and with a high quality of living en- 
vironment for everyone who wishes to live 
here.” 

Earlier, Joe Manahan of Austin, chief of 
farm placement for the Texas Employment 
Commission, said the housing complex here 
will solve one of the area’s biggest farm-labor 
problems. 

“One of our main problems in West Texas 
has been to find adequate housing for farm 
workers,” Manahan said. “This project will 
entice them here and make them more avail- 
able to you. 

“We see no reason why, in our vast state, 
we can’t schedule our migrant workers for a 
full year of work,” he continued. “Too many 
of them have been straying from our state, 
where better housing was available. So this is 
a very important step in the right direction, 
and you're to be commended for it.” 
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Master of ceremonies was Elvon DeVaney, 
who was in charge of the dedication program. 


— — 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION ENDORSES U.S. COM- 
PENDIUM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the im- 
portant American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, representing the Nation's 
professional pharmacists, has whole- 
heartedly endorsed the need for an offi- 
cial source of drug information, a U.S. 
compendium of drugs. 

The necessity for an all-inclusive, un- 
biased bluebook of drugs, in one volume, 
available in each practicing physician's 
office, where he can look up the use of 
a drug, its restrictions, and its price was 
also noted in the President’s health 
message to the Congress. 

APA, in recommending passage of 
a measure to authorize this improvement 
in the health laws said that its “9- 
point program” to get FDA, the phar- 
maceutical industry and the health pro- 
fession to voluntarily establish a com- 
pendium has failed, and that legislation 
is now necessary. 

The crying need for this source was 
established a long time ago during the 
hearings of the Monopoly Subcommittee 
investigating competitive problems in the 
drug industry. 

As chairman of the committee, I have 
heard incredulously witness after wit- 
ness testify that the doctor has to get his 
information from company detail men, 
medical journal advertisements which 
are paid for by drug companies, an in- 
dustry catalog called the Physicians 
Desk Reference, word of mouth from 
specialists, and by a thorough time-con- 
suming reading of the various medical 
journals. 

It is astounding that a compendium 
has never been published. 

On January 30, 1967, I introduced my 
first compendium bill. After several 
months of drug hearings, I realized that 
the bill was inadequate, so I introduced 
S. 2944 on February 7, 1968. I believe it 
is a good bill and will accomplish the 
goals of the APA and the President. 

I hope that the Labor Committee will 
soon report out the measure for favor- 
able action by the Congress. The doctors 
can benefit, and the consumer will cer- 
tainly gain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
release by the APA endorsing the com- 
pendium be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

The American Pharmaceutical Association 
lauds President Johnson's concern for im- 
proving the health of American citizens and 
endorses the five major goals outlined in the 
President's Health Message, Executive Direc- 
tor William S. Apple stated today. 

“During the First Session of the 90th 
Congress, there were those who criticized 
APhA’s endorsement of Senator Russell B. 
Long’s proposal (S. 2299) as being premature. 
We did not think then and do not think now 
that the Congress need wait any longer to 
take action on this important matter,” Dr. 
Apple said. 

“It is well-known that APhA refused to 
sit on the sidelines while important drug is- 
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sues were considered and debated. We intend 
to continue to support constructive efforts to 
provide realistic drug programs that serve 
the public interest and meet criteria accept- 
able to the practitioners of pharmacy. We 
offer our services to the Congress and the 
Administration to assist in the development 
and consideration of solutions to problems 
related to pharmaceutical services and health 
care programs. 

“The pharmacists of this nation are in a 
unique position, because of the frequency 
of their contact with the public, to take a 
leading part in the educational effort that 
will be required to achieve the goals,” Dr. 
Apple said. 

Since APhA launched its Health Education 
Center Service in 1964, following a study 
funded by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
pharmacists have become a focal point for 
the distribution of health information and 
accident prevention literature produced by 
the voluntary health agencies and govern- 
ment departments. 

“When the package insert requirement was 
first initiated in 1960, APhA took the posi- 
tion that it was an inadequate substitute 
for a compendium of drug product informa- 
tion. APhA recommended a nine-point pro- 
gram involving the cooperative efforts of FDA, 
the pharmaceutical industry and the health 
professions. Since voluntary cooperative ef- 
forts to obtain the needed compendium have 
failed, the President has suggested the only 
logical alternative.” 

In considering the President's comments 
on drug costs, Dr. Apple noted that for nearly 
two years the APhA has been working with 
Congressional committees, government agen- 
cies and others to establish appropriate pro- 
visions to ensure that Federally-sponsored 
and tax-supported drug programs provide 
quality drugs and pharmaceutical services 
in a fiscally responsible manner. 

Commenting on the President’s call for 
increased health manpower and full utiliza- 
tion, Dr. Apple noted that the profession of 
“pharmacy is reappraising its functional ac- 
tivities in the delivery of health care services 
to more effectively and efficiently utilize its 
manpower resources.” 


LOSS OF GOLD 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
of yesterday, March 20, the amount of 
gold held by the Treasury of the United 
States dropped below the $11 billion 
level, specifically to $10,484,000,000. 


WHY NOT “FLY AMERICA”? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, for the very forceful 
statment which he made on February 14 
urging Americans to fly on U.S.-flag car- 
riers. The Senator has an uncanny abil- 
ity to put his finger on the heart of a 
problem, a problem that the administra- 
tion refuses to face up to. 

Mr. President, why is the administra- 
tion reluctant to urge our citizens to 
make use of our American carriers when- 
ever it is possible for them to do so? It 
appears that the administration does not 
consider asking our citizens to abridge 
their freedom to travel an unpatriotic 
gesture, while at the same time they 
seem to feel it is unpatriotic to say “Fly 
America.” Senator SYMINGTON also in- 
serted into the Recorp two articles by 
Sylvia Porter which dealt in a very per- 
ceptive way with the travel gap program. 
Mr. President, I wish to endorse the 
statement of Senator SYMINGTON and 
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urge all of my colleagues to take the time 
to read the Senator’s fine statement, 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the an- 
nouncement yesterday that the noncom- 
mercial television network next year will 
telecast a series of programs specifically 
designed to prepare preschool chil- 
dren—especially disadvantaged chil- 
dren—for their educational experiences 
to come. 

This is indeed good news. I have long 
believed that the medium of television 
could be used to much greater advantage 
in helping to equalize the educational 
opportunities of our disadvantaged chil- 
dren. I feel this announcement should 
herald the beginning of a new era in 
communications. We all know that this 
country has the technical knowledge and 
knowhow to accomplish near miracles 
in the field of communications. Such 
projects as this give us hope that we 
are now beginning to concentrate on the 
problems of how to write and produce 
materials that will be effective in teach- 
ing as well as in entertaining. 

It is also noteworthy, in my view, 
that this exciting new venture is the 
product of a partnership cooperation 
between the Government and the private 
sector. For many years I have taken the 
view that such partnership could be the 
best way to solve some of our most 
nettlesome national and international 
problems. 

The new children’s television series 
will cost about $8 million, to be 
shared by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
Ford Foundation. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of initia- 
tive that bodes well for the future of 
noncommercial broadcasting in this 
country, and I wish this new project 
and everyone connected with it, the 
greatest possible success. Will give it 
every assistance. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp Jack 
Gould’s report from the New York 
Times of today: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1968] 
EDUCATIONAL TV NETWORK To TEACH 
PRESCHOOL CHILD) 

(By Jack Gould) 

Lively, imaginative television programing 
aimed at millions of preschool youngsters 
will be tested in an $8-million series sched- 

uled to go on the air in the fall of 1969. 

The heads of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Ford Foundation and the United States Of- 
fice of Education, at a meeting yesterday at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, announced plans 
to see whether a child’s avid interest in TV 
can be excitingly channeled into preparation 
“for the educational journey so vital to their 
lives and the well-being of the nation.” 

If a spot commercial can arouse interest 
in an item of merchandise, the plan suggests, 
why can’t a spot engender interest in the 
letter “A,” the numeral “1” or the scientific 
phenomenon of a snowball? 

One of the primary aims of the plan, the 
sponsors said, “is to stimulate the intellec- 
tual and cultural growth of young children 
from disadvantaged backgrounds.” They 
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cited Federal statistics showing that an aca- 
demic achievement gap between disadvan- 
taged and middle-class children shows up 
very early in the school years. 

A detailed outline of the venture, which 
is to be called the Children’s Television 
Workshop, cited statistics that children un- 
der the age of 6 spend upwards of 54.1 hours 
a week in front of the television screen. The 
workshop hopes to capitalize on the me- 
dium’s potential by teaching numbers, classic 
stories, the alphabet, language and the art of 
reasoning. 

The sponsors, from the private and gov- 
ernmental sectors of the economy, noted that 
at least half the country’s school districts did 
not have kindergartens. 

Alan Pifer, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration; McGeorge Bundy, president of the 
Ford Foundation, and Harold Howe 2d, Com- 
missioner of Education, said the program 
would involve over a year of research for a 
series of 26 hour-long programs. They will 
be shown on the network of National Educa- 
tional Television which expects to have 170 
non-commercial outlets by the time the pro- 
grams start. Selected commercial stations 
might also be invited to participate. 

Mrs. Joan Ganz Cooney, television con- 
sultant to the Carnegie Corporation and a 
former producer, was named executive direc- 
tor of the workshop, a post that automati- 
cally thrusts her into the forefront of women 
executives in broadcasting. 

At the Waldorf meeting, the participants 
humorously acknowledged that the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop could not ignore 
the appeal of commercial television but that 
by advanced production techniques they 
hoped to woo preschoolers from slick adver- 
tising-sponsored fare. 

Mr. Pifer said his own 4-connoisseur of the 
cartoons on television. The head of the Car- 
negie Corporation conceded that he was ad- 
dicted to televised football games and said 
that Mathew wanted to know why he could 
not similarly exercise his preference, 

Mrs. Cooney, who has had extensive experi- 
ence in commerical and noncommercial tele- 
vision, wryly quipped that she had received 
one criticism from some viewers. “They ask 
why do you think there are no children’s 
show on the air,” she said. “They’re all for 
children.” 

Mr. Howe observed that the lure of com- 
mercial cartoons and Westerns was a fact of 
commercial TV’s life. But the hope of the 
Children’s Television Workshop, he added, 
was to learn if provocative programing with 
educational values could help youngsters get 
a head start for the school work they would 
soon be exposed to. The parent’s intangible 
reward, he said, would be the knowledge that 
hours now spent passively with TV could in- 
crease a child’s readiness for learning. 

HARVARD MAN APPOINTED 

Dr. Gerald S. Lesser, Bigelow Professor of 
Education and Development at Harvard Un- 
iversity, will be chairman of a 10-man ad- 
visory committee to see how the production 
skills of TV and preschool] educational goals 
can be entertainingly and attractively fused. 

The commercial television networks had 
no immediate comment on the creation of 
the Children’s Television Workshop but all 
are Officially on record that commercial and 
noncommercial TV can live side by side. In 
terms of ratings, educational TV always has 
been at a marked disadvantage to the com- 
mercial stations, 

About 5 million children 4 years of age 
are candidates for preschooling, the sponsors 
of the plan said, and the cost of educating 
them in conventional schools, exclusive of 
the cost of buildings, would amount to $2.75- 
billion. 

The announcement stressed that while 
there was a huge classrooms shortage for 
these students there was no shortage of TV 
sets. Television now reaches over 90 per cent 
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of households with an annual income of less 
than 85,000. 


OTHER U.S. AGENCIES 


The anticipated budget of $8-million to 
start the preschool plan, of which $6.25- 
million has been committed, would be 
roughly divided between the foundations and 
Federal agencies. 

In addition to the Office of Education, the 
Office of Economic Development, the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, all Federal agencies, 
would be involved in the plan. 

Mrs. Cooney said that present plans called 
for the Children’s Television Workshop to 
be offered nationally at 9 AM., Monday 
through Friday. Each program might then 
be repeated at 5 P.M. 

In a tentative outline of the content of 
the Workshop, these programing suggestions 
were offered: 

Numbers and letters of the alphabet might 
be offered through animation built around 
catchy jingles that might become as popular 
as “Sugar Pops Are Tops!” 

In the teaching of reading, central char- 
acters might be brought to life either by 
actors or through drawings. A host puppet 
could afford a sense of direction and invite 
reasoning by the child. 

Games for children might be an instru- 
ment for identifying familiar objects and ex- 
plaining how they are used and why. They 
could encourage a child to try his skill at 

essing and stretching his imagination. 

Old film might be used a new way. The ac- 
tion of a cartoon could be frozen and young- 
sters asked what they observe. 

Projects that could be done in the home 
would be explored, such as creating collages 
from odds and ends. On a later program the 
child could compare his ingenuity with what 
was shown on the screen. 

NOT HIGHLY REGARDED 

Mrs. Cooney said that little, if any, of 
the TV programing so eagerly absorbed by 
youngsters was regarded by child specialists 
as an introduction to the real world. 

Her discreet reference focused attention 
on the running controversy over much of 
commercial programing, which often involves 
popular figures appealing to children to per- 
suade their parents to buy a particular toy 
or other product. 

Mrs, Cooney acknowledged that thus far 
noncommercial television did not seem too 
broadly accepted in disadvantaged areas. To 
this end, she said, a major promotional and 
organizational campaign would be mounted 
among parents, community centers and other 
local groups to call attention to the work- 
shop. 

The interest of Carnegie Corporation, the 
Ford Foundation and the Office of Education 
is known to stem from a conviction that pre- 
schoolers potentially represent one of tele- 
vision’s great unexplored audiences and on 
a coast-to-coast sustained basis represents 
an area of unduplicated possibilities. 

Serving with Dr. Lesser on the workshop’s 
advisory committee will be Dr. Leon Eisen- 
berg, chief of psychiatry at Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston; Stephen O. 
Frankfurt, president of Young & Rubicam, 
advertising agency, Mrs. Allonia Gadsden, 
director of the Emerson School, 12 East 96 
Street, New York City, and Mrs, Dorothy 
Hollingsworth director of Head Start Child 
Development in the Seattle public schools. 

Also, Dr. J. McVicker Hunt, director of the 
National Coordination Center for the Nation- 
al Laboratory on Early Childhood Education 
and professor of psychology and education 
at the University of Illinois in Urbana; 
Francis Mechner, director of the Institute of 
Behavior Technology; Dr. Glen P. Nimnicht, 
program director of the Far West Laboratory 
for Education Research and Development at 
Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. Keith Osborn, chairman 
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of community services at the Merrill Palmer 
Institute in Detroit, and Maurice Sendak, 
author and illustrator of children’s books. 
The Creative Television Workshop is expected 
to open an office in New York by April and 
ultimately have a staff of 35 to 40 people. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
March 14 last, one of the rising young 
stars in the political firmament of this 
Nation, the junior Senator from Mary- 
land, made an interesting and thought- 
provoking address which I am confident 
will be of interest to Members of the 
Senate; and I ask unanimous consent 
that this address be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOSEPH D. TYDINGS AT 
THE BOND CLUB or BALTIMORE, MARCH 15, 
1968 


I am pleased to meet with you today— 
to give you a candid appraisal of our na- 
tion’s economy—seen from the back row of 
the Senate Chamber. 

I want to make four points: 

1. Our present economic and fiscal policy 
is on a collision course with disaster. As the 
basis of world monetary policy, principal 
lubricant of world trade and our domestic 
economy—the dollar is rapidly deteriorating. 

2. Our economic crisis is linked directly 
to our overseas military commitments, par- 
ticularly to the war in Vietnam, 

3. We are now clearly in a warfare state with 
over 79 percent of our budget going for war 
or war-related projects, while health, edu- 
cation, welfare, and the cost of general gov- 
ernment of our people take up 12 percent 
of our budget. 

4, The proposals offered by the Treasury 
in January to meet the President’s goal of 
slashing $3 billion from the 1968 potential 
payments deficit are unrealistic, inadequate, 
and completely avoid the issue. 

An internationally res member of 
the financial community told me on Monday 
that, “The U.S. is handling its fiscal affairs 
like an underdeveloped nation before its 
first meeting with the International Mon- 
etary Fund.” 

But it doesn’t require an expert to know 
that something is seriously wrong. In the 
past two weeks speculation and other gold 
purchases have drained over $2 million from 
our rapidly dwindling stocks. And most ex- 
perts blame the crisis on us—on our economic 
condition. 

Look at the facts: 

1. Our balance of payments deficit in 1967 
was $3.6 billion. Except for 1957, we have now 
had eighteen consecutive years of interna- 
tional payments deficit—and our average for 
the past 10 years is $27 billion annually. 

2. In December, our gold stock declined at 
a rate which—if continued—would exhaust 
our reserve within a year. 

3. Since 1957, our gold reserves have fallen 
from $22.4 billion to less than $12 billion. 

4. At the same time, total foreign holdings 
of dollars with a call against our gold have 
more than doubled—from $15 billion to $32 
billion, 

5. It appears that this year, we will run 
an administrative budget deficit of over $18 
billion. At the end of the current fiscal year 
we will have had a two-year deficit of $30.4 
billion. The President's budget for Fiscal 1969 
proposes military expenditures greater than 
any nation has ever spent. 

6. For the first time since World War II 
inflation is a real and present danger. Be- 
tween 1961 and 1965, consumer prices rose an 
average of only 1.2 percent a year. But since 
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1965, they have been rising at a rate in ex- 
cess of 3.5 percent a year. 

Our binge of extravagance abroad is catch- 
ing up with us, gentlemen. We have been 
conducting our economic affairs since 1965 as 
if the basic laws of economics contain spe- 
cial exemptions for the U.S. Well—they don’t. 

Twenty-five years after the end of World 
War II, a quarter of a million American 
troops are stationed in Europe. Fifteen years 
after the end of the Korean War, 50,000 of 
our troops are still in Korea. 

More than 2 million military-connected 
Americans are stationed abroad. We have 
fully 182 major military bases outside our 
own country. This, gentlemen, is costing us. 

Our military expenditures abroad—in 
Europe, Korea, Japan, Southeast Asia—make 
the largest contribution to the balance of 
payments deficit which is causing our crisis. 

During the past six years, our overseas 
military establishment has created a net 
payments deficit of $14.3 billion. Were it not 
for offsetting military sales abroad, the 
deficit since 1961 would be $22 billion. During 
the same period, we have lost $5.8 billion 
in gold to cover our deficit. 

In other words, our overseas military op- 
erations alone have accounted for our entire 
payments deficit and gold outflow—and, 
worse, have been 240 percent greater than the 
actual foreign redemption of dollars for gold. 
If every dollar we have actually lost because 
of military abroad were presented 
for redemption, we would lose 70 percent of 
our gold stock which remains. 

These are the causes of our economic 
problems—not domestic expenditures. Con- 
trary to common myth, we have not been 
extravagent with our own people here at 
home. We have been extravagent with our 
military abroad. 

It may be comforting—and it is certainly 
easy to blame our economic troubles on hos- 
pitals, schools, and housing for our citizens. 
But the fact is—we are not a welfare state. 
We are a warfare state. 

Of the $157 billion appropriated by Con- 
gress in 1967, 79 percent went for war and 
war-related items—and 10.7 percent for all 
items in the health, education, and welfare 
category. 


Breakdown of last year's budget: Percent 
r ee 56. 3 
Veterans (includes past wars) 4.9 
National debt 


Foreign relations (mainly foreign aid) 


TTTT—TT—VT—T—T——————— 4.3 
Agriculture and national resources. 5.3 
Commerce and transportation 2.6 
Housing and community develop- 

ooo ES — 0.5 
Health, education, and welfare. 10.7 
General government 19 


Our military expenses since World War II 
are really beyond comprehension—nearly a 
trillion dollars. Since 1946, we have handed 
out to our so called “friends and treaty 
obligees“ $38 billion in weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and military equipment, which they— 
from time to time—have used on each other. 

We have formally pledged ourselves to 
defend 42 countries. And we have spent and 
spent. In defense of one of these countries 
to which we are pledged—Vietnam—we have 
now spent $52 billion. And if you take into 
account other costs—like veterans benefits 
for the next generation and interest on $30 
billion in new national debt—the War has 
probably cost closer to $100 billion—so far, 

This war—at its present level—and who 
knows how much it will cost if it’s escalated 
further—this war is now costing two and 
a half billion dollars a month—$600 million 
a week—$85 million a day. 

And we can’t get $250,000 this summer for 
“Operation Champ” in Baltimore. 

We spend more on Vietnam in one year 
than the combined total of all Federal aid 
to education, all health programs, hospital 
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construction, and medical research—all 
housing and aid to cities—all aid to de- 
pressed areas—all foreign aid, the Peace 
Corps, the war on poverty—and practically 
the entire cost of our domestic government— 
Congress, the Federal courts, the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Justice, Post Office, Interior, 
Commerce, Housing and Urban Renewal, and 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Measured against these facts, the emer- 
gency measures proposed by the Treasury 
are ineffective—at best. Removal of the gold 
cover is a stop-gap, which contributes noth- 
ing to correcting the problem—except a few 
more days before we must face reality. It 
merely throws open to foreign creditors what 
gold we have left. 

The gold drain is directly and irrevocably 
tied to our balance of payments deficit—and 
this cannot be corrected by a tourist tax of 
dubious value or by restrictions on foreign 
investments—which, by the way, pay for 
themselves in two and a half years, 

The only way to restore the integrity of the 
dollar, short of a major tax increase back to 
the 1964 levels, is to retrench government 
spending abroad. And the only way to do 
this is by bringing home large numbers of 
American troops now stationed abroad, Then 
and only then—when international confi- 
dence in our fiscal sanity is restored—will we 
have the flexibility to consider what should 
have been considered before—letting the pri- 
vate gold price in London rise and fall with 
complete freedom and utilize S.D.R. or other 
international paper gold devices. 

I believe that our course is clear. It is not 
to reduce spending on our own people. (Last 
year we cut our domestic budget $5.9 bil- 
lion. And Congress appropriated $1 billion 
less for domestic programs than in the pre- 
ceding year.) The richest nation in the 
world—a nation which—in the name of de- 
fense, containment, prestige, face—call it 
what you will—a nation which can spend 
$1,500 a year for every man, woman, and 
child in Vietnam—can—in the name of com- 
mon decency and humanity—spend more 
than 12% of its taxes on decent housing, 
jobs, and education for its own people. 

The price we are paying for our military 
grandeur in Vietnam and elsewhere is not 
only beyond all reason. In the light of our 
economic position and our own needs, it is 
also completely beyond our ability to pay. 

The supreme irony of Vietnam is that a 
war fought in the name of international order 
now threatens to destroy the economic order 
of the free world. 

I believe that we must find a middle way 
between a fortress America—isolated and 
alone—and a bankrupt America—acting as 
policemen for the world. 

I, for one, know what course I shall follow. 
I shall vote at every opportunity to reduce 
our military commitments abroad. 

I shall vote at every opportunity to de- 
escalate and liquidate this War. And I shall 
vote against sending new troops to Vietnam. 

I shall, at every opportunity, try to force 
the Administration to face this crisis, and 
“pay the fiddler today.” We have “danced” 
too long, and the hour of reckoning is here. 

In a democracy, each man must make his 
own choice. Thank you for permitting me to 
discuss my choice with you today. 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the views of those 
loyal Democrats who have spoken out in 
recent days to support President John- 
son. 

I support the President’s nomination 
and reelection; and I am certain that 
both of these happy events will come to 
pass. 
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I sincerely believe that Lyndon John- 
son has provided effective leadership dur- 
ing one of the most complex and dif- 
ficult periods in American history. 

It is interesting to reflect on the fact 
that the President often accused of be- 
ing a “wheeler-dealer” and political 
pragmatist—is now under attack within 
his own party for his determination to 
follow policies he believes to be right. 

Lyndon Johnson is a courageous Presi- 
dent who believes—and rightly so, in my 
judgment—that America must stay the 
course in Vietnam until an honorable 
settlement can be achieved. 

I have consistently supported this poli- 
cy because I am convinced that history 
will kindly judge President Johnson’s 
actions. 

Here at home, the President’s accom- 
plishments place him among the strong 
Presidents of the century—among the 
likes of Wilson and Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Kennedy. 

The American people know that Pres- 
ident Johnson has provided more far- 
reaching programs to improve health and 
education, alleviate poverty and urban 
blight, protect the consumer and pro- 
vide security for the elderly, than any 
President in our history. 

Under the President’s leadership we 
have made genuine progress in creating 
a society of full opportunity for all and 
in protecting the fundamental rights of 
citizenship for every American. 

These are giant accomplishments. And 
the American people will not reject the 
leader who created so much progress and 
so many accomplishments during the 
past 4 years. 

And so, to use the President’s own 
words, I say to my fellow Americans: 
“Let us continue.” Let us continue to 
build upon the kind of future Lyndon 
Johnson has charted—a future based on 
a just and humane society, so secure in 
its freedom that it is willing to help 
others defend theirs. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF., SUP- 
PORTS FULL FUNDING OF BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Supervisor Ernest E. Debs, of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., has called for full support 
of S. 3106, my bill to fully fund the $30 
million authorization for bilingual edu- 
cation in fiscal 1969. The entire Los An- 
geles County, Calif., Board of Supervi- 
sors have unanimously supported this 
action. 

To point out the fine support and con- 
cern for getting a sufficient amount of 
money to make this act a practical re- 
ality, I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release from Supervisor Debs office 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEBS ASKS INCREASED BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS 

Commenting that recent unrest at East Los 
Angeles schools emphasizes the need for bi- 
lingual education, Supervisor Ernest E. Debs 
today called on the Federal Government to 
appropriate $30 million for bilingual educa- 
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tion rather than the $5 million requested by 
the administration. 

“East Los Angeles is just one of many 
Spanish-speaking areas throughout the na- 
tion that can benefit by the bilingual edu- 
cation project,” Debs said. 

Pointing out that the original bill, spon- 
sored by Texas Senator Yarborough, called 
for an appropriation of $30 million, Debs 
declared: “The administration’s proposal to 
reduce this funding to a mere $5 million will 
obviously reduce the effectiveness of this very 
vital program,” 

Debs obtained unanimous approval of the 
Board of Supervisors in support of a new bill, 
S. 3106, sponsored by Senator Yarborough, 
calling for the full appropriation of $30 mil- 
lion to finance the bilingual education pro- 
gram during fiscal 1969. 


WISCONSIN BUSINESSMAN MAKES 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE DEVELOPING WORLD 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Africa isa 
high-risk investment area but the coun- 
tries are gradually developing and Africa 
is emerging into world economics. 
Through its specific-risk and extended- 
risk insurance programs, the Agency for 
International Development is trying to 
encourage private investors to take a 
good look at Africa. 

The hope is that American business- 
men and industries will invest time, capi- 
tal, and know-how in establishing indus- 
try projects in the developing nations so 
that the local citizens can become trained 
and eventually take over the operation of 
the industries. AID will help a U.S. com- 
pany to find and evaluate projects. 

An excellent example of a small U.S. 
company’s contribution to the African 
development is Mendustrie, S.A., a Tu- 
nisian firm established by Marshall Erd- 
man. Erdman is president of Marshall 
Erdman & Associates, a construction firm 
in Madison, Wis. Mendustrie is essen- 
tially an adaptation of the methods and 
ideas of the U.S. firm to the conditions 
in Tunisia. 

Erdman visited Tunisia in 1963 to in- 
spect a Peace Corps architectural project. 
He felt that a Tunisian market could be 
developed for standardized building com- 
ponents. In 1966, he organized Mendus- 
trie with a $100,000 investment of his own 
funds and about $100,000 in Cooley 
funds borrowed from AID. 

The present director of Mendustrie is 
one of the Peace Corps volunteers Erd- 
man met during his first visit. Mendus- 
trie has trained a work force of about 
30 previously unskilled workers. Plans 
call for expansion within the next few 
years to employ as many as 150 people. 
They have published the first millwork 
catalog in Tunisia. 

Mendustrie has been instrumental in 
encouraging the acceptance of a stand- 
ardized modular building system for basic 
structures in Tunisia. Erdman realizes 
that shelter is an essential need of Tuni- 
sia. At present, there is no building in- 
dustry in the country. With the estab- 
lishment of the Mendustrie plant, there 
will be provisions not only for supplying 
the essential housing product but also 
for training local citizens to operate the 
business. Erdman’s idea is that given the 
proper supervision and guidance and 
adequate facilities, the Tunisians should 
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become proficient in this industry and 
develop it to contribute to improving the 
economy of the country. 

After only 2 years of operation, the 
plant is at the point of becoming profit- 
able. This is an example of an American 
citizen investing a large amount of his 
private funds in an attempt to help the 
developing nations. Erdman feels that 
American businessmen interested in aid- 
ing the new nations should forget about 
making a quick, huge profit, but rather, 
give capital, management, and instruc- 
tion so that the country will be able to 
develop itself. 

What Erdman is doing in Tunisia is 
establishing a new frontier of business 
development. This example should en- 
courage other businesses for investment 
in other areas. The rest of the world 
should take advantage of the money, 
knowledge and experience of American 
management. The developing nations 
should be able to benefit from interested 
American businesses and citizens like 
Marshall Erdman. 

My hope is that this example of what 
our private citizens can do to improve 
the economy of the developing nations 
and the U.S. relations with them will 
spur other individuals and businesses to 
similar projects. 

I ask unanimous consent to have two 
articles concerning Marshall Erdman’s 
Mendustrie plant and the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit to Tunisia—one from the 
Capital Times of February 3, 1968, and 
one from the February 19 issue of Busi- 
ness Abroad—printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
Feb. 3, 1968] 
Wat Can Our Know-How Do FOR EMERGING 
NATIONS? 

A Madison man’s contribution to under- 
developed countries won plaudits from Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey during his re- 
cent trip to Africa. 

Marshall Erdman, president of Marshall 
Erdman and Associates, was the one singled 
out for Humphrey's praise. 

Erdman joined the Humphrey party in 
Tunisia on the last stage of the vice presi- 
dent's tour of nine African states. 

During a two day stay in Tunisia, Hum- 
phrey visited ruins of ancient Carthage, near 
Tunis, capital of Tunisia, then jumped the 
centuries to visit the modern Erdman plant 
nearby. 

This plant embodies Erdman’s philosophy 
of how American private industry can play 
a major role in teaching emerging nations 
how to help themselves. 

Erdman believes that American business- 
men interested in aiding the new nations 
should forget about making a quick, huge 

rofit. 

* Nor should the United States engage in 
massive, spectacular projects in those coun- 
tries, he said. That kind of aid might pro- 
vide a country like Tunisia with needed 
housing but it would not teach the people 
new working skills nor anything about man- 
agement. 

And it is American know-how in manage- 
ment that is most needed in the new coun- 
tries, Erdman believes. 

The practical application of that theory is 
Mendustrie, a Tunisian company set up in 
1966 to produce standardized, prefabricated 


windows, doors and other building compo- 
nents. 
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Erdman first visited Tunisia in 1963 as a 
consultant on Peace Corps architectural proj- 
ects. In 1964 the Agency for International 
Development (AID), invited him to go to 
Tunisia with a group of five other business- 
men to encourage private industry to set up 
various manufacturing plants. 

The result was Mendustrie. 

Erdman and Associates invested $100,000 
and received an AID loan of $105,500. 

About 15 per cent of the total capital came 
from leading Tunisian architects and build- 
ing contractors. 

“Instead of putting up a new factory, we 
took over three barns on an abandoned farm 
and remodeled them into a modern, well 
organized and efficient millwork plant,” Erd- 
man said. “That was the first lesson we 
taught—to make use of what already existed.” 

The next step was to train about 30 workers 
to mass-produce the standardized building 
components from local materials. 

Those familiar with the work of Erdman 
and Associates in this country will recognize 
that Mendustrie is an adaptation of its 
methods to conditions in Tunisia, 

Erdman said the greatest profit realized so 
far is the satisfaction of seeing his methods 
accepted by Tunisian architects and indus- 
trialists. 

The greatest breakthrough came when Ali 
Mheni, the major industrialist in Tunisia, 
introduced Erdman techniques in his own 
plants and accompanied Humphrey on his 
Tunisian tour. 

Erdman cited the operation of the Hilton 
Hotel in Tunis as another example of how 
American management know-how can con- 
tribute to the development of emerging 
nations. 

Tunisia is essentially a Socialist country, 
he points out. But while the Hilton is gov- 
ernment-owned, its management is in the 
hands of the American Hilton hotels—and 
is the only hotel in Tunis that shows a profit. 

Gradually, as local people are trained in 
management at the Hilton, other hotels are 
drawing them off and assigning them to posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

This should be the clue for future United 
States aid to developing countries, Erdman 
feels. 

“Nations like Tunisia are discovering that 
having the buildings and the machinery is 
not enough,” he said. “They now realize that 
they also need the skill and management 
that the private sector of the economy can 
provide.” 

The stumbling block to accomplishing 
much in that direction, he said, is govern- 
mental red tape on the part of the United 
States and the host country. 

Erdman pointed out that in his own case, 
in spite of his official contacts with AID and 
the Peace Corps and with the government 
of Tunisia, it took two years to create 
Mendustrie. 

Erdman said he knows personally at least 
25 small and medium sized American 8 
trlalists who would welcome the 
to use their knowledge in aiding eee 
countries. 

But they cannot afford to spend the time 
needed to cut through official red tape. 

Erdman said he tried to impress these facts 
on Humphrey on the return flight to the 
United States. 

“I believe that if the United States gov- 
ernment would investigate private business- 
men interested in such ventures and would 
provide them the clearance that would help 
them cut through red tape, many would wel- 
come the opportunity to do as we have done 
in Tunisia,” he said. 

Humpbrey’s tour of Tunisia did much good 
for this country, Erdman said. The Vice 
President not only was received enthusias- 
tically by the people but greatly impressed 
government officials. 

Erdman said that in talks to student 
groups, Humphrey explained the foreign 
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policy of the United States and in talks to 

others praised Tunisia as a “model of what 

an independent and progressive people can 
do in economics, social and polictical de- 
velopment.” 

The greatest measure of Humphrey's im- 
pact was his reception by President Habib 
Bourguiba, Erdman said. 

“President Bourguiba is a very great man,” 
Erdman said. “He is not easily influenced by 
visiting dignitaries but I am told that he 
responded to the Vice President as he has 
reacted to no other national leader. 

“In international affairs, logic and reason 
are not enough to establish an understand- 
ing,” Erdman said. “There also has to be an 
emotional bond between the leaders and 
Humphrey accomplished that in Tunisia.” 

If these bonds result in relaxing of govern- 
mental red tape, “properly-inspired” U.S. 
businessmen can be counted on to contribute 
their know-how to the developing nations 
involved, Erdman believes. 

AFRICA: STILL a HIGH Risk INVESTMENT AREA, 
BUT Experts Say Ir CAN REALLY BE WorTH 
IT- U.S. INVESTMENT AIDE SEES CONTINENT 
READY FOR Economic “TAKE-OFF” 


Operating in Africa still is a risky busi- 
ness, but many U.S. firms—large and small 
are beginning to find that the rewards are 
worth it. 

An Agency for International Development 
oficial who accompanied Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey on his swing around Africa 
last month feels that the dark continent is 
nearing economic “take-off.” R. Peter Straus, 
AID assistant administrator in charge of 
the Bureau of African Affairs, told Business 
Abroad economic growth curves point sharp- 
ly up, political stability is “demonstrably 
greater,” and many more U.S. firms are ven- 
turing into Africa than ever before. 

“It's still an area of high risk,” said Straus, 
“but it’s also an area of high potential re- 
turn.” The return, he added, is “more than 
commensurate with the r 

A growing number of U.S. firms, large and 
small, seem to agree. Recent ventures which 
have operated long enough to be classed as 
“successful” range from Kaiser-Reynolds 
Valco aluminum smelter in Ghana and 
Procter & Gamble’s 100%-owned detergent 
factory in Morocco to NIDOCO Ltd., a dough- 
nut plant which has been operated in Lagos 
—— 1961 by Anthony Marshall of New York 

ity. 

Straus noted that the US. embassy list of 
representatives of American companies in 
Nairobi, Kenya, had grown in five years from 
“something you could write on the back of a 
matchbook” to a weighty document. The 
main reasons, he said, are: 1. British influ- 
ence has declined since independence, allow- 
ing American firms to get a foothold; 2. Pur- 
chasing power has risen, with more and more 
people coming into the money economy. “In 
East Africa they not only want goods, they 
can pay for them—everything from automo- 
biles to baby bottles.“ 

One example of opportunities open to alert 
U.S. exporters is the story of a government- 
financed irrigation scheme in northeast 
Kenya where demand for equipment outran 
supply. The project was to drill wells for 
nomadic tribes in the region, encouraging 
them to settle down in one spot. When the 
project got underway, however, shovels were 
the only equipment on hand. Although funds 
were available to purchase drilling rigs, time 
was lost because there were no rigs for sale. 

Another is the story of the Moroccan Goy- 
ernment’s use of television to demonstrate 
the advantages of fertilizer to farmers. When 
the program turned out to be successful, it 
not only boosted demand for fertilizer; it 
gave an unexpected boost to the market for 
television receivers. 

Among the countries which show great 
promise, Straus named Ivory Coast, Tunisia, 
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Ghana, Liberia, Zambia, and the Congo 
(Kinshasa), in addition to Kenya and Mo- 


rocco. 

“But it's impossible to limit the list,” he 
said. “There are specific opportunities all 
over. In Malawi, for example, we flew over a 
huge pine forest the British planted before 
independence. The government owns it now. 
By 1970 it will start to yield, and the gov- 
ernment wants private industry to come in 
so they can get out. 

“In Ghana the government is trying to 
unload some 50-odd state enterprises that 
were acquired in the Nkrumah days. They 
want private enterprise in as partners. A 
couple have sold, but none to U.S. com- 
panies.” 

The course does not always run smooth, 
Abbott Laboratories gave up on a deal to 
run a pharmaceutical plant in cooperation 
with the Ghanaian Government last year 
(see box), and Straus admits that the in- 
vestment climate is hard to project five years 
ahead. But he is convinced that it is getting 
better. 

Through its specific-risk and extended-risk 
insurance programs, AID is trying to en- 
courage private investors to take a good look 
at Africa. “Business undersells Africa as an 
investment site,” said Straus. The extended- 
risk program, in particular, has been well 
received. “In an area of high risk and high 
return, it cuts the risk,” he said. 

AID will also help a U.S. company to find 
and evaluate projects. First, AID specialists 
will advise on business opportunities and 
investment climate, making available to in- 
terested firms a whole catalogue of studies 
previously made by colonial powers and by 
international organizations such as the UN 
and the World Bank. Second, AID will finance 
up to half of any pre-investment study made 
by a U.S. firm, if the study does not result 
in an investment. Third, AID will help fi- 
nance ongoing projects. 

A good example of where the small U.S. 
company can fit into AID’s plans for African 
development is Mendustrie S.A., a Tunisian 
firm set up by Marshall Erdman, of Madi- 
son, Wis. Erdman felt that a Tunisian mar- 
ket could be developed for standardized 
building components. He organized Mendus- 
trie in June, 1966, invested $100,000 of his 
own and just over $100,000 in Cooley funds 
borrowed from AID, and hired a Peace Corps 
architect named Bruce Blossman to run the 
operation, Employing 30 workers, it operates 
in several barns which were converted into 
a millwork plant. 

Erdman told Business Asroap that he is 
now “beginning to break even,” although 
immediate profits were never his goal. With 
Mendustrie, he aimed to accomplish three 
objectives: 1. to teach the Tunisians some- 
thing new which had application there, in 
this case modular construction; 2. to train 
unskilled workers to fit into a modern fac- 
tory; 3. to prove to the Tunisian Govern- 
ment that he could contribute something 
and be trusted. 

“It cost us $100,000 to get going,” he said. 
“Getting to know the place, traveling ex- 
tensively, and cutting red tape. It’s costly 
and it takes time. But now that we are 
known and have the government's confi- 
dence, we hope to be offered other oppor- 
tunities, and on these it should be possible 
to save 70% of those initial costs.” 

Erdman feels there are many opportuni- 
ties in Africa now for “properly motivated 
people.” The trouble is that “fast buck” op- 
erators have caused the governments to look 
suspiciously on foreign investors, and it 
takes time to “prove your integrity.” 

In Tunisia, he said, the right person 
could set up a shoe factory and find a ready 
market. Many medium-sized companies in 
other industries could apply known tech- 
niques and use machinery that is no longer 
competitive in more sophisticated markets. 
Early computers and machines to make 
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small mechanical tractors (now largely 
superseded by hydraulic) are examples. 

Erdman feels that there are many other 
American companies like his—small to mid- 
dle-sized, closely-held—that could afford to 
take a long-range view of African invest- 
ment opportunities. “For the right people, 
who are willing to make an investment and 
not just a quick killing, Africa offers an 
opportunity to expand the company and in 
time—two to three years—to start earning 
profits.” 

Straus concurs. Business undersells 
Africa as an investment site largely through 
lack of knowledge,” he said, “But go and 
look. If you know your trade, I'd be sur- 
prised if you did not come back with three 
ideas for good business ventures,” 


A Goop DEAL, IF You Can STAND THE GAFF 


A vociferous, pro-Nkrumah minority group 
has cost Ghana what would have been the 
best pharmaceutical production facility in 
West Africa. Nationalistic opposition to an 
agreement between Abbott Laboratories and 
the Ghana Government convinced the North 
Chicago firm to pull out of the deal. 

Abbott had agreed to provide management 
and technical know-how and risk $600,000 
in working capital to run the plant, which 
had been built and equipped by the French 
and Hungarian governments in 1966. It had 
never been put into operation for lack of 
qualified personnel and funds. 

“The Ghanaians cut their own throats,” 
said Gerald A. Sears, director of the Chicago- 
based Mid-America International Develop- 
ment Assn. (MIDA) “They allowed a rabble- 
rousing political minority to whip up the 
country into a nationalistic frenzy. It was 
strictly a political maneuver by communists. 
Now, the Ghanaian newspapers, which were 
calling the agreement “outrageous and not 
in the national interest of Ghana,’ are crying 
the blues that Abbott Labs is gone.” 

The Abbott-Ghana deal gave the govern- 
ment 55% control of the venture, but the 
American company retained the right to 
maintain majority control of the board of 
directors and appoint the managing director 
and other top officials. The critics decried 
the American control rights plus the fact 
that the facility, built at a cost of $2.4-mil- 
lion, was recapitalized at $1-million. 

MIDA, a partnership of three Chicago- 
based financial institutions, is teamed with 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID) to seek attractive investment oppor- 
tunities for American firms in underdevel- 
oped African nations, Sears, assistant vice 
president of Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats, 
Inc., believes other negotiations will pan out. 
He said some 20 to 30 negotiations were in 
the works now throughout Tunisia, Kenya, 
Uganda, Senegal, Tanzania, and the Ivory 
Coast. 

Sears said that the board of directors of 
an Illinois barge firm and the Volta River 
Authority in Ghana will decide next month 
whether to okay an agreement for the U.S. 
firm to provide transportation for cattle, 
freight, and people from the steaming hot 
inland areas to Accra and other coastal areas. 
Other African negotiations involve a furni- 
ture parts factory, construction of a railroad, 
an acid plant, and several pharmaceutical 
facilities, 


POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in the midst 
of the current drama being played on 
the national political scene, public at- 
tention increasingly is turned toward 
the antiquated and undemocratic elec- 
toral college system. In the heat of the 
presidential campaign, the inherent de- 
fects in the present system are, once 
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again, likely to be discovered by a great 

many Americans. One does not have to 

be possessed with great foresight, Mr. 

President, to predict that they will not 

like what they find. 

For some time the American Bar As- 
sociation has viewed the dangerous elec- 
toral system of choosing the President 
and found it wanting. Long before 
thoughts had turned to the specifics of 
the 1968 Presidential election, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association published a com- 
prehensive study of the electoral college 
and issued a series of recommendations. 
The ABA concluded that the American 
people should be given the opportunity 
to vote directly—and equally—for the 
President. In short, Mr. President, they 
endorsed direct election. 

The March 8 edition of the New York 
Law Journal carried an article indicat- 
ing that the ABA is now seeking the 
approval of both political parties for 
direct election. I commend the Bar Asso- 
ciation’s call for bipartisan support of 
this needed and long overdue reform of 
our presidential election process. The 
American people will be the beneficiaries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Law Journal be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VoTE METHOD: PARTIES ASKED To Back Por- 
ULAR VOTE PLAN IN NATIONAL ELECTIONS 
The Democratic and Republican parties 

have been urged by the American Bar Asso- 

ciation to include planks supporting direct 
election of the President and Vice-President 
in their 1968 platforms. 

In letters to Ray Bliss and John Bailey, 
Republican and Democratic national chair- 
men, respectively, ABA President Earl F. 
Morris cited a Gallup poll indicating that 65 
per cent of the nation’s citizens favor a pop- 
ular vote method for the two highest offices, 

He reported that the poll showed that only 
22 per cent favor the present Electoral Col- 
lege system and 13 per cent had no opinion. 

Mr. Morris also noted that the ABA had 
taken stands in support of an amendment 
to the constitution to provide for direct na- 
tionwide, popular vote of the President and 
Vice-President. 

The ABA's policy-making House of Dele- 
gates adopted the recommendations of an 
ABA bipartisan commission on Electoral 
College reform at its midyear meeting in 
Houston in 1966. The commission included 
representatives of the legal profession, labor, 
business, agriculture and state governors of 
both parties. 

Mr. Morris asked the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties for an opportunity to have 
representatives of the ABA appear before 
their platform committees. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GRAINS AR- 
RANGEMENT— MARKETING IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, our agri- 
cultural exports are among the strongest 
contributors in our fight to offset the 
continuing deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. They are of great importance to 
this Nation and to my State. 

Now pending in the Foreign Relations 
Committee is the International Grains 
Arrangement which we will later be con- 
sidering in accord with the treaty power 
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of the Senate. The issues associated with 
this international agrcement are well ex- 
amined by Mr. William R. Pearce, vice 
president of Cargill, Inc., in his speech 
before the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Illinois at Peoria on February 
14, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pearce’s speech, “Marketing in Foreign 
Countries,” be printed in the RECORD so 
that my colleagues may have benefit of 
his clear analysis of the International 
Grains Arrangement. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARKETING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(By William R. Pearce, vice president, Cargill, 

Inc., before Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 

7 — Ki Illinois, Peoria, Ill, February 14, 

19 


As nearly everyone knows, developed 
countries and many of the less developed 
countries of the free world recently con- 
cluded one of the most ambitious efforts in 
history to reduce trade barriers. In negotia- 
tions which spanned a period of four years, 
they agreed on broad tariff reductions cover- 
ing a wide range of industrial and farm 
products. 

The grains portion of the negotiations in 
the so-called Kennedy Round was conducted 
by the cereals group, comprising twelve prin- 
cipal grain exporters and importers. The re- 
sult of their efforts—extended in subsequent 
negotiations under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council and the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development 
to 53 countries—is embodied in the so-called 
International Grains Arrangement. 

The IGA, as it has come to be called, is 
made up of two separate parts, called con- 
ventions, one governing wheat trade and the 
other food aid. 

The Wheat Trade Convention is similar in 
some respects (but very different in others) 
to the International Wheat Agreement which 
expired in July, 1966. The important differ- 
ences are that under the IGA: 

both minimum and maximum 
trading prices are increased about 21 cents 
& bushel. 

Second—a schedule of prices is now estab- 
lished for 14 classes of wheat from 9 different 
country origins. Under IWA minimum and 
maximum prices were established only for a 
single class of Canadian wheat which was 
seldom traded. Decisions on price differentials 
on other kinds of wheat were left “to the 
exporting and importing country concerned.” 

Third— the basing point for price compari- 
son is U.S. gulf ports rather than the Ca- 
nadian lakehead. 

The Food Aid Convention is entirely new. 
It obligates developed country members to 
contribute something less than 4½ million 
tons of wheat, or the cash equivalent, to less 
developed countries of their own choice each 
year during the 3-year term of the agreement. 

The proposed agreement has met with a 
great deal of opposition here in the United 
States. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, principal grain trade organizations 
and others, all have expressed opposition. As 
a result, the Administration may have diffi- 
culty securing the two-thirds vote needed for 
Senate ratification, 

No doubt many people wonder why all the 
excitement. In the past the International 
Wheat Agreement has been approved rather 
routinely. On the surface, IGA would seem 
an improvement. The prospect of somewhat 
higher prices must surely be welcome in 
this year of generally disappointing returns. 
Agreement by other developed countries to 
share some small part of the burden of world 
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food aid also seems useful. Why, then, have 
groups which generally ignored IWA now 
interest themselves? 

For several reasons. 

First, there is growing awareness of the 
crucial importance of export markets. 

The United States by far is the world’s 
largest farm product exporter, accounting 
for more than a fifth of the world’s total 
commercial exports of temperate zone prod- 
ucts. U.S. commercial farm products tripled 
since the mid-1930’s. 

Had we not experienced this growth, pro- 
ducers of grains and oilseeds would be con- 
fronted with serious price and adjustment 
problems. If we are going to avoid these 
problems in the future it seems clear that 
further expansion of foreign markets will 
be needed, simply because farmers in this 
country continue to increase their produc- 
tivity faster than we are able to find markets. 

Nowhere in the country is this more true 
than it is here in Illinois where soybean 
yields have risen nearly 20%, corn yields 25% 
and wheat yields 34%, all since 1960. 

A second reason for new interest in the 
wheat agreement is growing evidence that 
other countries will not surrender foreign 
markets without a fight. Since World War 
II, grains and oilseed production abroad has 
been encouraged by price incentives, pro- 
tected by quotas and duties and exported 
with the assistance of the trading monopolies 
and cash subsidies. 

Still, our sales abroad have continued to 
grow—for several reasons: 

First, we have enjoyed several important 
advantages—advantages in climate, soil, land 
tenure, technology and education—all of 
which have contributed to our competitive- 
ness. 

Second, markets abroad have grown more 
rapidly than competition. This has been es- 
pecially true in western Europe and Japan, 
where general prosperity and rising personal 
income have strengthened demand for a bet- 
ter diet. This has contributed in large 
measure to expanding exports of U.S. wheat, 
feed grains and soybeans. 

Finally, a very liberal food aid policy has 
provided a further export outlet in less de- 
veloped countries. 

Despite optimism born of very successful 
experience, there is reason for concern about 
the future. 

For one thing, we have been exporting our 
advantages—our technology in seeds and 
chemistry and even in land management 
systems. Other countries are applying them 
with increasing success on a rapidly expand- 
ing acreage base. As small, fragmented farms 
are grouped together in larger units and be- 
gin applying new technology in scale, the gap 
between growing demand and competitive 
supply will close. 

The concern is not just with the tradi- 
tional exporting countries—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and France—although each 
of these has increased acreage and produc- 
tion in recent years. At recent price levels 
countries which have been marginal export- 
ers and, in some cases, even significant im- 
porters have apparently found it profitable 
to expand grain and oilseed production for 
export. 

Mexico may serve as an example. With 
technical assistance of public and private 
agencies from this country, Mexico has 
achieved an extraordinary breakthrough in 
grains production, 

Mexican corn production more than dou- 
bled between 1940 and 1960, though acreage 
increased only about one fourth. In the same 
period wheat production nearly tripled. With 
both acreage and yields continuing to rise, 
Mexico now produces a reliable export sur- 
plus of both corn and wheat. 

The same trend is seen throughout the 
world. India and Pakistan are planting ex- 
tensive acreage to dwarf wheat varieties de- 
veloped in Mexico. With average weather, 
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Pakistan is expected to achieve self suffi- 
ciency this year. 

Future export prospects are also clouded 
by increasingly sophisticated systems of pro- 
tection. There is no better example than the 
European Economic Community, or Common 
Market. Under its new system, which first 
became fully effective last summer, farmers 
in the productive areas of France, Germany 
and the lowlands are guaranteed $2.89 a 
bushel and $2.30 a bushel respectively, for all 
the wheat and corn they can produce. These 
prices are protecded by variable import levies 
adjusted from day to day to provide an ab- 
solute margin of preference over lower priced 
imports from the U.S. The proceeds of these 
levies are being used to improve farming 
operations and to subsidize the export of 
large French wheat surpluses. 

A somewhat similar system was adopted 
several years ago by the United Kingdom, 
As a result, increasing production by British 
farmers is reducing opportunities for the 
United States and other traditional suppliers 
to the United Kingdom. 

These parallel developments—burgeoning 
production and increasing government incen- 
tives, protection and assistance to farmers 
throughout the world—pose a serious chal- 
lenge to us. The United States sought to deal 
with this challenge in the Kennedy Round. 
As we shall see, the effort was not very suc- 
cessful. ` 

In the first place, the goal we set for nego- 
tiators was not very ambitious. We did not 
ask that trade be liberalized in the ordinary 
sense, so that basic U.S. advantages could go 
to work to increase farm exports, Perhaps 
this is just as well because this was not in 
the cards. One of the important reasons is 
that the United States itself maintains bar- 
riers to farm imports as offensive as any 
others, There is no assurance that our Con- 
gress would have been willing to reduce these 
on a reciprocal basis. In fact, during the Ken- 
nedy Round discussions, we actually added 
to this system by imposing limits on imports 
of beef. 

In any event, the United States objectives 
in the Kennedy Round were much more 
modest than true trade liberalization, Under 
the proposal we offered, others would have 
been permitted to maintain systems encour- 
aging and protecting their own farmers. We 
sought only assurances that other exporting 
countries would cooperate with us in con- 
trolling over-production and that importing 
countries would continue to let exporting 
countries supply a part of their needs. 

The United States did not achieve either 
of these goals. There was, of course, a great 
deal of resistance on the part of others. In 
the end, our negotiators simply were un- 
willing to put the whole Kennedy Round 
result on the line in support of demands in 
the grains negotiations. It is doubtful that 
even this would have produced meaningful 
concessions from others. More important, it 
might have jeopardized significant reduc- 
tions in tariffs on industrial trade which 
should, to some extent at least, benefit U.S. 
farmers by increasing general prosperity and 
thus further stimulating demand for food 
throughout the world. 

In view of the long odds against us, it is 
easy to understand why the United States 
failed to secure agreements which would have 
assured an expansion of farm exports. It is 
not quite as easy to understand why, when 
it was obvious we could not succeed, the 
United States did not simply abandon the 
effort. Why instead did it accept an agree- 
ment which most observers—including a 
good many in government—recognize as a 
step away from the goal of expanding trade. 

Let’s examine for a moment the case made 
for the International Grains Agreement, 

First it is said that the Food Aid Conven- 
tion assures, for the first time, that other 
developed countries will assist the United 
States in meeting the needs of less developed 
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countries. This is true as far as it goes, but 
the importance of the achievement is dimmed 
somewhat by several considerations. 

The direct benefits to less developed coun- 
tries have generally been overstated. The ac- 
tual commitment amounts to no more than 
4.2 million metric tons (the remaining 300 
thousand tons are expected from countries 
which have not yet agreed to participate in 
the negotiations). No new contributions 
would be required either from the United 
States or Canada, which together account for 
more than 56% of the actual commitment. 
In fact, an Administration spokesman sug- 
gested recently that new contributions from 
others may enable the United States actually 
to reduce its food aid. If so, the result could 
be no increase at all in the amount of food 
available to less developed countries. 

In any event, the value of these new com- 
mitments to less developed countries is sub- 
stantially offset by provisions of the Wheat 
Trade Convention which would increase the 
cost of wheat they must buy in commercial 
markets. This is not inconsequential. India 
is expected to buy as much as 2 million 
metric tons of wheat in commercial markets 
this year. 

Proponents. of the International Grains 
Agreement have made more modest claims 
for the Wheat Trade Convention. It would, 
they say, provide additional price insurance 
for U.S. wheat producers. They note that the 
new minimum price for U.S. hard red winter 
wheat, protein, amounts to about 
15 cents more at the farm gate than present 
price support levels. This aspect has appealed 
strongly to the two wheat producer organi- 
zations which have endorsed the grains 
arrangement, 

There is, however, recent evidence that the 
grains arrangements, in itself, would not 
assure any price increase to domestic pro- 
ducers. Two weeks ago an Administration 
spokesman conceded that if domestic prices 
are below the new minimum when the agree- 
ment goes into effect, the Department would 
be forced to invoke an inverse subsidy, or 
export tax, to assure that no U.S. wheat 
enters the export market below the new 
minimum. According to a Journal of Com- 
merce article the following day, wheat prices 
declined in Chicago in part as a result of 
this admission. 

No doubt domestic prices could be in- 
creased to the level of the new minimum and 
above if the Administration is able to obtain 
authority to purchase extensive quantities 
of wheat for reserves. But domestic prices 
could be raised in this way without a com- 
mitment by the United States to observe a 
new, higher minimum in world trade. So it’s 
hard to see how the claim can be made that 
the new arrangement offers domestic pur- 
chasers any direct price benefit. 

Criticism of the proposed Wheat Trade 
Convention has centered on these aspects. 

Most important, it fails to come to grips 
with the problems which challenge the 
United States in export markets. 

It would not require the Common Market 
or the United Kingdom to alter in any way 
protectionist policies which threaten these 
important markets. This is underscored by 
the fact that the Common Market has in- 
creased the level of protection for feed grain 
producers 12 to 15 per cent since the grains 
negotiations. 

If anything, higher minimum world wheat 
prices would tend to perpetuate the Common 
Market’s protectionist system by reducing 
subsidies required to move French wheat sur- 
pluses into world markets. The cost of these 
subsidies is the heaviest burden on the Com- 
mon Market's protectionist system. Presum- 
ably, this accounts for French support for 
higher world prices from the beginning. 

A second criticism is that higher world 
prices would compound problems we are 
already experiencing. They would encourage 
new investment in wheat production abroad, 
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adding impetus to the trend I mentioned 
earlier, towards increased acreage and pro- 
ductivity throughout the world. The pro- 
posed arrangement imposes no obligation on 
other exporting countries to cooperate in 
limiting the inevitable build-up of surplus 
production. As a result, there is danger that 
the United States would be forced, once 
again, to assume the burden of surplus man- 
agement, this time in a much more produc- 
tive world. 

A third criticism involves the new sched- 
ule of minimum prices: 

For the first time price comparisons would 
be based on a United States, rather than a 
Canadian shipment port. As a result, the 
agreement would be more restrictive for the 
United States than for others whose mini- 
mum prices must be calculated by reference 
to changing shipping costs. The Canadians 
sought this change for fifteen years. 

Fixed price differentials of the kind em- 
bodied in the proposed agreement have lim- 
ited U.S. wheat exports in the past. Since 
price spreads required to assure competitive- 
ness Of varying classes and qualities of wheat 
vary with market conditions, the differentials 
written into the agreement are certain to 
be wrong more often than they are right. 
They could fit only one set of competitive 
conditions precisely. For all the rest they 
would tend to favor some classes or qualities 
at the expense of others. 

The Department has argued that if the 
specified minimum prices do not permit us 
to compete, we would seek agreement on 
necessary adjustments, and failing in this, 
would simply ignore them, Critics of the ar- 
rangement have questioned both the likeli- 
hood of getting adjustments under the sys- 
tem provided and the notion that the United 
States, if not satisfied, could simply ignore 
clear obligations under the agreement. 

In any event, this discussion of what 
could or could not be done if others don't 
cooperate begs the really fundamental ques- 
tion . . and that question asks whether it 
is wise to alter the purpose of the price range 
of the wheat agreement. Under earlier ver- 
sions the price range was intended to sta- 
bilize prices around the equilibrium level 
(the theoretical price at which suppliers will 
produce only what the market requires). 
Under the proposed agreement, the pur- 
pose of the price range seems to be to increase 
prices and to maintain them well above 
equilibrium at all times. 

The answer, it seems to me, is to be found 
in a paragraph in the President's economic 
report transmitted to the Congress earlier 
this month: 

“Primary producers sometimes attempt 
through commodity agreements to raise 
prices above the long-term equilibrium level. 
They rarely succeed. Maintenance of a price 
above long-run cost requires restrictions on 
supply; the necessary export quotas are ex- 
tremely hard to negotiate and to enforce.” 

I would agree and I would add that 
prospects for success must be small indeed 
where, as here, no supply restraints are even 
suggested. 

I shall not attempt to predict the outcome 
of Senate consideration of the grains agree- 
ment. I would observe, however, that its de- 
cision to reject the arrangement would not 
end prospects for useful cooperation in the 
world wheat markets. We have operated 
since last July without an agreement. And 
despite the existence of the largest supplies 
of wheat in recent years, we have seen no 
drastic decline in world prices. 

Whether or not the agreement is ratified, 
the urgent need for trade liberalization re- 
mains. A committee, under the leadership of 
Eric Wyndham White, Secretary-General of 
GATT, already is studying steps which 
could be taken to improve prospects for more 
significant achievement in the next round 
of agricultural negotiations. I am convinced 
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that the success of this effort will im- 
portantly influence the future growth and 
prosperity both of our business and those 
of our farmer-customers. It deserves the in- 
terest and support of us all. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS & NEWS 
OUTDOOR COLUMN CALLS FOR 
PROTECTION OF ALLIGATORS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Sunday, March 3, 1968, San Antonio 
Express & News carried a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking article about the dis- 
appearance of the alligator. Asking for 
himself the question, “But why be con- 
cerned for this unlovable prehistoric 
monster?” the writer answers with a 
reasoning which reverberates in every 
serious mind, “Because they are a part 
of life.” 

The American alligator, a creature 
more than 100 million years of age, can- 
not and will not be replaced once he has 
disappeared. And, as his home swamp- 
lands diminish and the poaching for his 
hide, with the price for it, goes up, this 
is exactly the danger he faces. The 
American alligator is an endangered 
species, along with many of America’s 
most impressive animals. 

Rapidly vanishing altogether through 
lack of controls, the American alliga- 
tor has inspired enough public concern 
to be presently under some limited leg- 
islative protection in every State in 
which it is found from North Carolina 
to Texas. In my home State of Texas, 
such legislative protection, limited to 
only four counties, was not provided 
until last year. Now, due to the efforts 
of State Representative Otha Birkner 
who introduced the bill and directed its 
passage through the Texas Legislature, 
the alligator is legally protected in four 
Texas counties, Matagorda, Wharton, 
Brazoria, and Galveston Counties. Al- 
though the passage of this law is a small 
beginning, it nevertheless is a beginning. 

However, these four counties are not 
the only counties in Texas where the 
alligator has the best chance of survival, 
if properly protected. The alligator is 
also found in the region of southeast 
Texas, known as the Big Thicket, 
a unique area of dense vegetation in the 
Texas gulf coastal plain that has until 
very recently remained an unspoiled 
refuge for scarce species of animals and 
plants. To conserve the natural beauty 
of this region of Texas and to give pro- 
tection to the flora and fauna which in- 
habit it, I have introduced a bill (S. 4) 
to establish a Big Thicket National Park. 
Immediate enactment of this bill is re- 
quired in order to halt the increasingly 
rapid destruction of this natural wonder- 
land—an area already reduced to one- 
tenth of its original size—and to insure 
a haven for wildlife like the alligator 
which are faced with extinction. 

However, passage of a limited law and 
the creation of national parks, such as 
the one I have proposed for the Big 
Thicket, are not enough to save the alli- 
gator. As the San Antonio article re- 
ports, “Sophisticated modern-day 
poachers kill with airplanes, airboats, 
two-way radios, silent, battery-powered 
outboard motorboats, and high-intensity 
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lights to blind the animals while ap- 
proaching for the kill.” They then ship 
the hides rapidly out of the State. For 
such practices they may receive $150- 
$200 a night, because of demand by a 
public which has not until lately been 
enough concerned to stop buying illegally 
taken hides. Certainly a State law, such 
as the one enacted by Texas, whose pro- 
tection provision reads: 

A person who possesses, sells, buys, or 
attempts to sell or buy any alligator taken 
in violation of any proclamation, order, rule, 
or regulation issued by the Commission 
under this Act is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction is punishable by a fine 
of not less than $25 nor more than $200, * * +, 


Would not offer much determent to a 
person who is offered the opportunity to 
make $150 to $200 a night for killing “an 
ugly reptile.” 

To prevent the total eradication of this 
irreplaceable, primitive American crea- 
ture, I recently introduced in the Senate 
S. 2984. This bill would prohibit inter- 
state traffic and importation of en- 
dangered species and their parts if il- 
legally taken. If this bill is not passed 
in the very near future, our country will 
lose altogether the alligator which is its 
best known, and oldest, swamp animal. 
Other countries stand to lose such species 
as the leopard and rhesus monkey to our 
own American markets. We have the 
duty to act now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent article, “Poachers 
Taking Protected Gators,“ from the 
Sunday, March 3, 1968, San Antonio 
Express & News, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POACHERS TAKING PROTECTED GATORS 

The American alligator has been fighting 
a battle for survival against the elements, 
other alligators and a parade. of primeval 
creatures for more than 100 million years. 

He has endured climatic changes, moun- 
tain formations and the inundations of an- 
cient seas. Life has been tough, but he has 
made it from the age of reptiles into the 
20th century. 

Few species can boast such longevity. His 
enviable record of life and his gallant battle 
to survive have begun to wane, however, for 
his new and most formidable foe is man. 

When white men settled in North America, 
alligators abounded in swamps, marshes, 
lakes, rivers and sloughs from North Caro- 
lina to the Everglades, from the Rio Grande 
Valley across the entire tier of Southern 
States. 

Now they have been reduced to the point 
where gators are nonexistent over most of 
their historical range. The saurians exist in 
two major concentrations in the United 
States—Everglades National Park in Florida 
and Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge in 
southeastern Georgia, both under federal 
protection. 

The threat to the gator is two-pronged. 
His swampland home has been shrunk by 
spreading civilization, drainage and develop- 
ment. Coupled with this is the demand for 
products made from his hide. Together they 
constitute a near fatal development. 

The beauty and high quality of alligator 
skins for shoes and handbags was first rec- 
ognized late in the 19th century. Man’s reck- 
less campaign to supply the profitable “skin 
market” has had dire results, reminiscent of 
that campaign a century before when the 
“fur market” all but extirpated the beaver. 
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Without regulation or refuge protection, 
the gator population in Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, declined 90 per cent from the late 
1940s to the late 1950s. 

The hide of an average six-foot alligator 
will bring about $30 on the market. One man 
can earn easily from $150 to $200 for a 
night’s work—if he can find a supply of 
gators. And therein lies the rub. 

Many states have placed alligators under 
protective management because of their 
dwindling numbers. This action has in many 
cases come about 10 years too late. 

With closed seasons, the supply of skins 
became limited, and price increases followed. 
Because of attractive prices many hunters 
and buyers continue to operate, knowing 
they are violating the law and harming the 
resource. 

With alligators scarce and prices soaring, 
poachers have turned to the few wildlife 
sanctuaries. They use sophisticated equip- 
ment such as airplanes, airboats, two-way 
radios, silent, battery-powered outboard mo- 
tors and high-intensity lights to blind the 
animals while approaching for the kill. 

Poachers killed over 1,000 gators in Ever- 
glades National Park last year, and contrib- 
uted to a skin trade estimated at one million 
dollars a year in the Miami markets alone. 

What is the future for the alligator? 

It was placed on the endangered species 
list by the U.S. Department of the Interior's 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Alli- 
gators are protected in all of the Bureau’s 
National Wildlife Refuges, and in National 
Parks. 

Bills pending in Congress would make it 
a federal offense to transport alligators or 
their hides across state or national borders 
when taken in violation of state and federal 


laws. 

States with breeding populations of alliga- 
tors are now managing the species properly. 
Courts are raising fines and handing jail 
sentences to poachers. 

Some state and federal agencies have 
started research programs to study alligator 
habits and life requirements. With remain- 
ing wetlands under slow but steady reduc- 
tion, such facts will be essential to inten- 
sive management and preservation of the 
gator. 

But why be concerned for this unlovable 
prehistoric monster? 

Because they are part of life. Alligators 
play a key role in the life of the swamp. 
Each adult maintains a hole, digging out 
the peat bog on the marshy “floor”’—and 
clearing a small pond on the surface. 


THE PROLETARIAN CULTURAL REV- 
OLUTION AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on March 9 
I had the privilege of addressing a con- 
ference on Chinese culture sponsored 
by the Institute of Chinese Culture in 


New York City. 


The institute was founded for the 
purpose of furthering cultural relations 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of China and of promoting cul- 
tural and educational programs and 
activities among the American and Chi- 
nese peoples. A self-supporting organi- 
zation, it has several hundred members 
consisting of Chinese and American 
scholars, and persons who are interested 
in China. 

The 1-day conference on March 9 
brought together scholars, community 
leaders, and others to discuss Chinese 
culture in the face of the “proletarian 
cultural revolution” on the China main- 
land. 

My topic was “The Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution and the Future.” 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of my address printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PROLETARIAN CULTURAL REVOLUTION AND 
THE FUTURE 


(Address by Senator Hiram L. Fone at a 
Conference on Chinese Culture Sponsored 
by Institute of Chinese Culture, New York 
City, March 9, 1968) 

Acting President Cheng, Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Institute of Chinese Culture, Dis- 
tinguished Guests, Friends: 

It is a real pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to exchange ideas with you, for 
ideas are like kisses, being a source of pleas- 
ure only when exchanged. 

I congratulate you on the timeliness and 
relevance of your conference topic: “The 
Chinese Cultural Renaissance Movement ver- 
sus The Proletaran Cultural Revolution.’ ” 

It is a distinct privilege for me to par- 
ticipate in a conference whose subject has 
such profound implications not only for Asia 
but for the entire world. 

And it is indeed a high honor for me to 
join such distinguished scholars and such 
knowledgeable people in these discussions. 

For my topic today, I have chosen “The 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution and The 
Future.” It would be presumptuous on my 
part to claim special expertise on so com- 
plex a subject—particularly since accurate 
and comprehensive information about the 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution is so difficult 
to obtain, 

But as I represent a mid-Pacific State, with 
economic, ethnic, and cultural ties to our 
neighbors in the Pacific and Asia, I have 
always taken a special interest in the Far 
East. As a matter of fact, my own State, 
Hawaii, played a small but significant role 
in the China trade as early as 1778. After the 
death of Captain Cook in Hawali that year, 
his crew and subsequently many American 
skippers used Hawaii as a provisional port 
as they engaged in trade along the China 
coast—selling furs from the American North- 
west and buying silks, teas, spices, furniture, 
and other Oriental goods for the U.S. market. 

I know my special interest in the Far East 
is shared by all of you here today and by all 
Americans of Chinese ancestry. A great deal 
of credit for the friendly relations the U.S. 
has enjoyed with Free China for many years 
belongs to this segment of the American 
people, for they helped to build bridges of 
understanding between the two countries. In 
the critical years ahead, I am confident that 
Americans of Chinese ancestry and friends 
of China will continue efforts to foster un- 
derstanding and good will. 

From the first time an American merchant 
vessel made contact with the ancient Mid- 
dle Kingdom” in 1784, America has endeay- 
ored to establish with the people of China 
a peaceful and cooperative relationship based 
on an open door policy. During the Taiping 
Rebellion of 1851 to 1865, the United States 
adopted a policy of respect for China’s ad- 
ministrative sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity. These policies of open door and ter- 
ritorial integrity were formalized in 1900 by 
Secretary of State John Hays. They were re- 
affirmed by the Root-Takahira agreements 
of 1908, by Secretary of State Bryan in 1915, 
by the Nine-Power Pact of 1922, and in the 
Stimson-Hoover Doctrine of 1932. 

Regrettably, there was a period of strain 
occasioned by the Chinese Exclusion Acts of 
1882, 1884, 1888, 1892, and 1902, as Americans 
evidenced economic fears and distrust of a 
people with so different a cultural, religious, 
and historical background. Fortunately, in 
time our Nation matured, and more and more 
Americans realized such discrimination was 
unwarranted. In this climate and in recog- 
nition of the World War II contributions of 
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our faithful ally, the Republic of China, 
Congress in 1943 repealed the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Acts and extended the right of natural- 
ization to “Chinese persons” and “persons of 
Chinese descent.” In 1952, the McCarran- 
Walter Act extended immigration quotas to 
all countries of the Asia-Pacific Triangle, 
but the culmination was the historic Im- 
migration Reform Act of 1965, an Act which 
I was privileged to help draft. By repealing 
the harshly discriminatory National Origins 
System, this landmark law finally eradicated 
all racial barriers to tion. 

Without a doubt, what contributed so sig- 
nificantly to the maturation of the American 
people was the superb behavior and fine at- 
tributes of the Chinese immigrants and their 
descendants in the United States. Many 
Americans observed first hand the outstand- 
ing virtues of the peace-loving, frugal, dili- 
gent, and law-abiding Chinese. From one 
generation to succeeding generations, by 
utilizing the ladder of education and hard 
work, the Chinese immigrants and Ameri- 
cans of Chinese ancestry overcame the high 
obstacles of language, customs, and culture 
and won acceptance and esteem in the Amer- 
ican community. They became extremely 
valuable assets, and today our 300,000 Amer- 
icans of Chinese ancestry are a source of 
pride to our Nation. 

Like all Americans, we Americans of Chi- 
nese ancestry, in Hawaii and on the U.S. 
Mainland, have followed with keen and 
agonizing interest the convulsions that have 
been shaking mainland China—an upheaval 
known as the Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion. We wonder what it all means. 

It is said no people is fonder of reading the 
future from the past than the Chinese. So 
with my heritage, it is natural for me to look 
at the immediate past before peering into the 
future of mainland China. 

Dominating Red China events in the past 
two years is the Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution. Set in motion by Mao himself, the 
Revolution appeared at times to get out of 
hand and threaten the instigator’s own re- 
gime, as chass raged in cities and hamlets 
and turmoil convulsed the land. 

Mao created a new instrument of terror 
and naked power, the Red Guards, to carry 
out his specific orders to purge China's mil- 
lions of people of their bourgeois tendencies, 
particularly their desire for material reward. 

Private homes were invaded and personal 
possessions destroyed by bands of roving 
Red Guard youths. Museums were closed 
and exhibits and treasures representing early 
tradition removed from view. Reverence for 
China's rich, cultural heritage was discour- 
aged and physical symbols destroyed or made 
inaccessible. 

Schools and universities were closed for 18 
months or more. Internal transport was par- 
alyzed for several months as Chinese youths 
took over trains and busses for Junkets far 
from home to exchange revolutionary ex- 
periences. 

The very structure of government was 
shaken as Communist Party officials for- 
merly in favor found themselves suddenly 
out, Army leaders were not spared in the 
purge and local officials in provinces were 
ousted. Responsible officials were publicly 
humiliated. 

Industrial production slumped as workers 
left their jobs to join the Revolution. Ships 
docking in China’s ports were detained for 
weeks because they could not be unloaded. 
Foreign shipowners protesting to Red China 
authorities received in reply only long quota- 
tions from Mao's thoughts. 

In time, the Revolution came perilously 
close to civil war before Mao called off the 
Red Guards and began to restore some sem- 
blance of order. Some ousted officials were 
reinstated, and by the end of 1967 schools 
began to reopen. Industry and agriculture 


commenced the labor of repairing serious dis- 


locations. 
In brief, this is the profile of the Proletar- 
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fan Cultural Revolution. It was an internal 
movement directed against segments of the 
Chinese mainlanders. But the repercussions 
echoed around the world. 

They had a tremendous impact upon Red 
China's international relations and foreign 
policy, which I shall elaborate upon in & 
moment. 

In the field of foreign policy, Red China 
under Mao has been characterized by three 
major elements. 

One, Mao has pursued a policy of aggres- 
sive expansionism—a policy of trying to ex- 
tend China's borders by armed attack on its 
neighbors. Examples of this policy are the in- 
vasion of Tibet in 1950 and its ultimate con- 
quest; the attacks on India in 1962, and the 
armed incursions along its border with the 
Soviet Union in 1966 and 1967. 

Two, Mao has pursued a policy of foment- 
ing and supporting so-called “wars of libera- 
tion” by nationalists in other countries in 
Asia, Latin America and Africa. In Asia, this 
policy aided guerrilla movements in South 
Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and 
Burma. 

In Latin America, guerrillas trained and 
armed with Red China’s help plague Vene- 
zuela, Peru and possibly Bolivia. Mexico last 
summer accused Red China of sending in 
money to finance armed rebellion. 

In Africa, Red China's militancy outraged 
many newly independent nations and re- 
sulted in the ouster of Red China's diplo- 
mats. Still Red China has supported, and in 
some cases continues to support, training 
and equipment of paramilitary forces in 
the Congo, Cameroon, Gabon, Portuguese 
Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique. 

Three, Mao has pursued a policy of self- 
imposed isolation from the world commu- 
nity, which intensified under the Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. 

In many quarters of America, there is a 
persistent belief that it is the United States 
which has isolated Red China and it is the 
United States which refuses to initiate steps 
to open channels of communications with 
Red China. 

The record shows quite the contrary. 

Diplomatically, we haye maintained con- 
tacts through our ambassadorial level meet- 
ings with Peking representatives first in 
Geneva and then in Warsaw. We have had 
more than 130 such meetings, According to 
the State Department “we have had the 
longest and most direct dialog of any major 
Western nation with Communist China.” 

Apart from official contacts, the U.S. has 
tried to arrange informal contacts of non- 
governmental individuals and organizations, 

Since 1958, the U.S. validated passports of 
more than 80 representatives of newspapers 
and other media for travel to mainland 
China. Only two have been admitted. 

The State Department made efforts to ar- 
range either a formal or informal exchange 
of newsmen, even indicating willingness uni- 
laterally and without reciprocity to see Com> 
munist Chinese newsmen enter the United 
States. Two years ago, the State Department 
amended its travel regulations to permit doc- 
tors and scientists in the field of public 
health and medicine to travel to Commu- 
nist China. 

We are willing, but Red China is not. 

The State Department has encouraged or- 
ganizations to promote people-to-people ex- 
changes with mainland Chinese. The State 
Department has encouraged the exchange 
of publications between various universities 
and institutions in the United States and 
Peking. 

We are willing, but Red China is not. 

As recently as January 17 this year, Presi- 
dent Johnson said in his State of the Union 
message, The United States. . remains 
willing to permit the travel of journalists to 
both of our countries; to undertake cultural 
and educational exchanges; and to talk about 
the exchange of basic food crop materials.” 

We are willing, but Red China is not, 
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I myself have made personal efforts to see 
whether the Bamboo Curtain could be lifted. 
On July 20, 1965, I wrote to Chairman Mao 
Tse-Tung asking that arrangements might 
be made for me to meet him in his country 
for the purpose of conveying personally the 
overwhelming sentiment of the American 
people for world peace. 

In my letter, I stated that “Some time, 
some day, the channels of communication 
and understanding must begin to reopen.” 

On September 2, 1965, I again renewed my 
request. 

To this day, there has been no acknowl- 
edgement—no response whatsoever, 

So far, all the initiatives and all the over- 
tures have been made by our Government 
and by our people. 

The United States cannot open channels 
of communication alone—any more than we 
can negotiate a settlement of the Vietnam 
war alone. Both sides must be willing. 

But Red China persists in her policy of 
self-isolationism. 

Even on the question of admission to the 
United Nations, Red China, by her own 
posture, makes her admission unacceptable 
to a majority of members of the United 
Nations, 

Peking continues to insist, as the price of 
her admission to the United Nations, on four 
demands enumerated by Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi. These are the expulsion of the Re- 
public of China from the United Nations, the 
complete reorganization of the United Na- 
tions, the withdrawal of the General Assem- 
bly resolution condemning Peking as an ag- 
gressor in the Korean conflict, and the brand- 
ing of the United States as an aggressor in 
that conflict. 

It is not the United Nations that seeks to 
impose conditions upon Red China’s entry. 
But it is Red China that seeks to impose 
conditions on the U.N.—in effect, a non- 
member trying to tell the members what the 
rules of the game should be. Meantime, many 
other countries have been accepted under 
the United Nations’ long-existing rules of 
the game. 

By her intransigence, Red China has ex- 
cluded herself from the United Nations. In 
fact, she lost support in 1967, when the vote 
was taken on this issue. The tally of 45 for, 
58 against, represented one less vote “for” 
than in 1966 and one more vote " n 
compared with 1966. She lost three votes on 
a key resolution declaring that any change 
in Chinese representation is an “important 
question” requiring a two-thirds majority. 

Following the vote, Peking’s People’s Daily 
declared “Frankly speaking, the Chinese peo- 
ple are not at all interested in joining the 
United Nations 

The vote against Peking was generally at- 
tributed to the continuing concern of U.N. 
members with the violent behavior and un- 
settled conditions on mainland China as well 
as annoyance at Chinese subversive activities 
in Africa and elsewhere. 

The violent behavior and unsettled condi- 
tions, of course, refer to the Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution, which as I mentioned ear- 
lier, had repercussions far beyond mainland 
China. 

Mao's campaign of excesses in the name 
of the Proletarian Cultural Revolution spilled 
out into many Asian cities: Rangoon, Kat- 
mandu, Ulan Bator, Phnom Penh, Djakarta, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Tokyo, Colombo, Kuala 
Lumpur, and Singapore. 

Understandable efforts of governments in 
these cities to put down these Mao-inspired 
activities were usually followed by violence. 
Anti-Chinese riots broke out in New Delhi, 
Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Djakarta, and Ran- 
goon. Even farther away—in Moscow, East 
Africa, Paris, Genoa and London—Maolsts 
created tensions or caused bloodshed. 

Within Red China, the Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution vented its spleen upon foreigners 
as well as native Chinese. It is common 
knowledge that foreign diplomats were phys- 
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ically manhandled and publicly humili- 
ated—punched, kicked, covered with glue 
or spittle. In an outrageous episode, Indian 
diplomats were “tried” for espionage and 
Red Guards kicked and punched them as 
they were expelled from Red China. The 
British Mission in Peking was sacked and 
burned. 

Foreign businessmen were harassed. Sev- 
eral foreign experts were confined to their 
hotel rooms. Many foreign journalists had 
their residence visas revoked and many were 
expelled. Today, there may be only a handful 
of non-Communist newsmen in Red China. 

One close observer described the conse- 
quences: 

“For too many people in too many parts 
of the world, the face of Chinese Communism 
became a face distorted by fear and hate; a 
face which brooked no opposition, which 
spat at the ideals of peaceful coexistence and 
non-interference in others’ internal affairs 
(which China had underwritten at Ban- 
dung); a face which gloried in the fear and 
mistrust it inspired in others 

“It will be a long time before Peking can 

those who have been appalled by 
such excesses that there is another more 
rational, more peaceful and more construc- 
tive face to Chinese Communism,” 

Such mistreatment of foreigners was an 
extreme expression of Red China’s obsessive 
desire for self-isolationism. 

These policies of aggressive expansionism, 
wars of liberation, self-inflicted isolationism 
were not imposed by others on Red China. 

The Maoists consciously and of their own 
volition adopted these policies, which have 
served to alienate Red China from the world 
community. 

In 1967 alone, Red China quarreled with 
the Soviet Union, with Macao and Hong 
Kong, with Nepal and Mongolia, with Burma 
and Ceylon, with Indonesia and Japan, and 
with North Korea. Relations with Cambodia's 
Prince Sihanouk, so-called No. 1 friend, be- 
came strained. 

Even among Communist nations, Peking 
counts only one steadfast friend: tiny 
Albania. 

The loss of support in the United Nations 
serves to tell Peking many other nations 
do not like the violence generated by the 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution and they 
do not approve of the wars of liberation in- 
stigated by Red China. 

Another piece of today’s picture against 
which the future must be assessed is the 
struggle in Vietnam where the strategy of 
wars of liberation is on trial. 

By starting brush fires of limited, local 
nature, the strategy was designed to avoid 
intervention by major nations. It was de- 
signed to pave the way for Communist take- 
over of small nations. It has the advantage 
for the Communists of circumventing the 
nuclear capability already possessed by a 
nation such as the United States. Maoists re- 
lied on U.S, publicly stated policy against 
using our nuclear weapons except in retalia- 
tion for nuclear attack on America. 

But the Communists, adhering to the war 
of liberation strategy, miscalculated in Viet- 
nam where they thought Communist aggres- 
sion could proceed unchecked. 

So Vietnam represents a test that every- 
one—Communist or non-Communist—is 
watching closely to see whether the Com- 
munist strategy proves successful and will 
be pursued, or fails and will be abandoned. 

In looking to the future. I am confident 
that the Allied forces in South Vietnam will 
convince the enemy that it cannot succeed 
by armed aggression; that a negotiated set- 
tlement or standoff will eventuate; and that 
the shooting war will stop and peace will be 
restored. 

Also, for the purpose of looking into the 
future, I am assuming that, with the acqui- 
sition of a nuclear weapon delivery capa- 
bility, Red China will realize, as other nuclear 
nations realize, that in nuclear holocaust no- 
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body wins. The just-announced agreement by 
the U.S., Britain, and the Soviet Union to 
help protect non-nuclear nations against 
atomic blackmail or attack is an additional 
new factor that, hopefully, will cause Red 
China to realize nuclear aggression will not 


pay. 

With the war of liberation strategy check- 
mated in Vietnam, Red China leaders will be 
forced to reassess this technique and to re- 
think their policies. 

While being checkmated in Vietnam may 
not persuade them to abandon the war of 
liberation policy elsewhere, the cessation of 
war in South Vietnam will give that belea- 
guered land, as well as other Southeast Asia 
nations, the crucial opportunity and the crit- 
ical time to build up the economic strength, 
to institute social reforms, to develop po- 
litical stability, and to form regional cooper- 
ative arrangements. 

Even while the war proceeds, South Viet- 
nam is establishing a democratic political 
structure and is attempting to work toward 
needed reforms. 

Leaders of nearly every non-Communist 
country in East Asia are alert to the dangers 
posed by Red China, support U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia, are grateful for the U.S. 
shield, and are accelerating their progress 
toward strength and viability. 

Widespread realism in the wake of the 
Red China Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
with the internal and external threats it 
posed, resulted in a drawing together of 
Southeast Asia nations for collective secu- 
rity. Regional cooperation began to take on 
real meaning and urgency. Five nations— 
Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, and Thailand—founded the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asia Nations. Japan initi- 
ated several moves aimed at uniting the 
region in some sort of free trade area. 

Meanwhile, the Asian Development Bank— 
to which the United States subscribes mil- 
lions of dollars—continued its efforts to pro- 
mote essential economic development in 
Southeast Asia. 

With peace established in Vietnam and 
threats to other Southeast Asia nations 
thereby diminished, a new era of progress 
and growth can be forecast. 

Asia can then begin to realize its potential 
and millions of its people can emerge from 
the dark deprivation of centuries into the 
light of a new day. 

Instead of consuming their human and ma- 
terial resources in war, men could engage in 
the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, health, 
education, housing and industry, so critically 
needed in most of Asia, Of course, for so long 
as a threat exists from Red China, they will 
have to keep their defenses strong. With 
economic and political development, they 
will be better able to provide for their own 
security. 

As Red China’s neighbors grow and prosper, 
the disparity in Red China’s growth and 
progress will become more and more acute. In 
Taiwan, we have already seen the tremendous 
advance in all spheres, and Taiwan is now a 
shining showcase of how far diligence, initi- 
ative, and freedom can carry a people. Where 
once Taiwan was heavily dependent on U.S. 
economic aid, today she is self-reliant. 

The already sharp contrast offered by the 
forward-looking, dynamic society of the 
Republic of China will become even more 
startling as mainland China, a closed repres- 
sive society suffering from its self-imposed 
isolation, continues progressively to lag. Ja- 
pan and South Korea, also once heavily de- 
pendent on the U.S. for aid, will continue to 
offer sharp contrast with mainland China in 
standard of living. 

Even her Communist neighbor, the Soviet 
Union, which has already perceived the folly 
of total isolation, will emphasize the back- 
wardness of Red China. With Red China’s 
neighbors outdistancing her, Red China's 
leaders will be under increasing criticism and 
pressure from her own people for change. 
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As her near-complete isolation is pro- 
longed, it is reasonable to envision Red China 
suffering from a stagnation in education, a 
stagnation of ideas, and of technical know- 
how—from a kind of intellectual inbreeding. 

It is also reasonable to envision Red China, 
isolated from much trade and commerce, 
which she needs, having difficulty even in 
performing the essential functions of gov- 
ernment to see to it that her people have 
food, shelter, and clothing or—much less—to 
provide creature comforts and a better life 
for her citizens. 

Today. Red China's population is estimated 
at possibly 750 to 850 million. By 1975, it is 
estimated her population could reach 900 
million to 1 billion. 

An increase in population is bound to 
cause an increase in pressure on Red China’s 
ability to provide the essentials for her 
people. 

The more Red China’s leaders fail in their 
economic and agricultural policies, the 
greater the pressure will be for change. 

History under Mao’s regime proves that 
such pressures do operate for change. Mao 
was compelled by failure of the Great Leap 
Forward and the disasters flowing from the 
commune system to change. 

Central controls were slackened. Simple 
incentives—such as the work points, private 
farm plots, some free markets—were allowed. 
Peasants quickly realized they could earn 
more from non-cereal foods and cash crops 
than from growing low-priced rice for the 
State. They applied their greatest energy 
and most of their fertilizer to the more 
profitable crops and their incomes rose 
sharply, perhaps quadrupling in some areas 
early in this decade. 

Assured of sufficient food for themselves 
and promised State aid in their old age, they 
proceeded to spend their extra money on 
bicycles and sewing machines, on radios and 
clothing. 

And so we see the commune system flouted 
cherished tradition and the strong family ties 
of the Chinese people. Because it flouted 
human nature itself—the commune system 
failed. Failure forced Mao to yield to the 
pressure of his people, and he made con- 
cessions to the demands of human nature. 

Human nature then asserted itself. Given 
incentives, the people produced. With their 
profits, they did what humans do the world 
over—they bought creature comforts. 

It was this manifest desire for the good 
life that eventually alarmed Mao, and he in- 
stigated the Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
to purge from the Chinese soul this basic 
and unquenchable human aspiration. 

But human nature and the human spirit— 
nowhere more resilient than in the Chinese 
people—resisted and the Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution had to retrench. 

Now today the struggle is between the Mao 
purists and the pragmatists. 

The Mao purists believe that Communist 
man should be untainted by individualism 
and a desire for profit; he should be willing 
to work at his factory bench or grow cheap 
rice for the State for the sake of the State 
and its revolution. 

The pragmatists believe it may take some 
time to change human nature, if indeed this 
can be done at all. Meanwhile, the prag- 
matists contend Red China’s economic and 
political policies must face up to the fact 
that workers, ts, and even members 
of the Chinese Communist Party are basi- 
cally impelled by the desire to advance them- 
selves and their families. 

No one can predict with certainty what the 
next change in Red China will be. Will Mao 
become more repressive, or will the prag- 
matists win out? 

Eventually, I am convinced that Commu- 
nist leaders on mainland China will have to 
face up to the irresistible pressures of human 
nature—just as the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries have had to bow to 
these pressures. 
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For so long as Red China chooses to isolate 
herself, the pressures on Mao or whoever suc- 
ceeds him, will come not alone from intel- 
lectual and technical stagnation; not alone 
from economic lag; not alone from the grow- 
ing disparity between her and her neighbors; 
not alone from an increase in numbers of her 
people, but also from the irrepressible aspira- 
tion of men in every generation, in every field 
of endeavor, to attain a better life for them- 
selves and their children. 

Eventually, Communist China will be com- 
pelled to admit this fundamental verity of 
human existence. 

Eventually—Why not now! 

Eventually, Red China must cope with the 
crushing weight of problems that will accom- 
pany her population explosion and create 
enormous demands on agriculture and in- 
dustry. Why not now! 

Eventually, Red China will have to widen 
ties of trade and commerce with other Na- 
tions to help avoid economic stagnation. Why 
not now! 

Eventually, Red China will have to open 
contacts with other peoples and other cul- 
tures to prevent intellectual stagnation. 
Why not now! 

Eventually, Red China must take steps to 
keep pace with the progress and advance- 
ment of the rest of the world, particularly 
her near-neighbors in Asia, Why not now! 

Eventually, Red China must fulfill the as- 
pirations of her people for social progress, 
for a better life, and for peace. Why not now! 

Eventually, Red China must permit her 
people to regain their pride in their Chinese 
heritage as one of the oldest and richest cul- 
tures and allow them to seek their place in 
the sun. Why not now! 

Eventually, Red China must take a con- 
structive place in the family of nations. Why 
not now! 

Eventually, Red China must recognize the 
self-defeatism of aggressive expansion, wars 
of liberation, and self-isolation. Why not 
now! 

Eventually, Red China must take a con- 
structive place in the family of nations. Why 
not now! 

Eventually, Red China must recognize the 
self-defeatism of aggressive expansion, wars 
of liberation, and self-isolation. Why not 
now! 

As Red China moves in right directions, her 
people can look forward to a willingness and 
readiness to help on the part of peoples now 
alienated in other lands, including our own. 

As Red China moves toward amity and 
concord with the rest of the world, her people 
will find hands of friendship extended and 
America with her long history of friendship 
with the Chinese people would then be most 
happy to extend again her hand in friend- 
ship. 

When mainland China takes these steps, 
she will set in motion a new kind of revolu- 
tion—a revolution of peace, friendship, and 
cooperation—a revolution which the world 
community would welcome and support. 

Let mainland China come forward in this 
spirit. 

Let her turn a new page in her history. 

Every journey begins with a first step for- 
ward. 


Eventually, why not now! 

How much better for a nation and its lead- 
ers to inscribe their record in the annals of 
human history as a people dedicated to the 
cause of peace, social advancement and the 
exaltation of the human spirit! 

Thank you and Aloha, 


“PROGRESS” MAY RUIN THE EARTH 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
conservation has always been acknowl- 
edged as something essential to the en- 
joyment of life but not necessary to the 
actual preservation of life. More and 
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more evidence continues to suggest that 
the latter may in fact be the case. 

As the so-called progress of our civil- 
ization grows, we clear away the forests 
to build our cities, and lay concrete across 
the plains. The result can be an environ- 
mental imbalance in which oxygen 
around our cities is reduced and the re- 
maining supply is polluted to dangerous 
levels. Yesterday morning’s Washington 
Post reported in an article by Thomas 
O’Toole that unless we reverse this trend 
within the next few years, there may be 
irreparable damage. 

We must continue fighting pollution 
and the wasting of our natural resources. 
But in addition, an investment now in 
understanding the conflict between man 
and the environmental systems that sup- 
port life is needed to insure the continu- 
ation of life as we know it on this planet. 
I hope we are ready to make that in- 
vestment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article under the title 
“Progress Ruins Earth, Panel Warns” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“PROGRESS” RUINS EARTH, PANEL WARNS 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 


Unless man fights and wins his “hidden” 
battle with nature, a House Science Sub- 
committee said yesterday, the earth will soon 
be damaged beyond repair. 

The “hidden” battle, according to the Sub- 
committee, is the war we are now losing to 
pollution, the ghettos, the misuse of re- 
sources, the shortage of food and the whole- 
sale uprooting of animals, plants and people 
in the name of p ess. 

The Subcommittee, headed by Rep. Emilio 
Q. Daddario (D-Conn,), set no timetable for 
man’s destruction of his planet, but warned 
that the rate at which he is poisoning and 
misusing his environment could mean that 
the destruction will become evident in 25 
years. 

The Subcommittee urged the Nation to 
make a $3 million to $5 million contribu- 
tion this year to the International Biological 
Program, a cooperative effort by scientists 
from 50 nations to understand the environ- 
mental systems that support life on earth. 

“It is not only a matter of learning for 
the sake of learning,” the Subcommittee 
said. “It is a matter of survival.” 

The Subcommittee warned that the earth 
is about to be assaulted by countless hid- 
den threats, from sonic booms to atomic 
power plant wastes, to an excess of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere. 

Unless these threats are coped with, the 
Subcommittee said, their effects may “dwarf 
any military war yet fought on earth,” 

The Subcommittee estimated that the Na- 
tion must spend $50 million over the next 
five years to begin understanding the scope 
of the conflict. 


THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call the attention of Senators 
to the reaction of two outstanding Amer- 
icans to the recent report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 

One is a letter to me from the distin- 
guished Vice President of the United 
States, dated March 8, 1968. The other is 
a speech by the Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable Willard Wirtz, upon his ac- 
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ceptance of the Sidney Hillman Meri- 
torious Award, March 13, 1968. 


All of us— 


The Vice President quite rightly 
states— 


now face the task of eradicating the injus- 
tices and inequalities you have documented 
so dramatically. 


After using a quotation from that 
famous comic strip character, Pogo, to 
paraphrase the report We have met 
the enemy and he is us! Secretary Wirtz 
properly sounds a note of hope when he 
states: that's the one enemy we can 
beat.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two documents may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. Frep R. Harris, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FreD: The results of the Commis- 
sion’s Report have surely achieved the Presi- 
dent’s mandate that you “find the truth and 
express it.“ Due to your diligence and energy, 
but especially due to your sensitivity in 
understanding America’s racial crisis, we now 
possess a document of immense value and 
importance. History will, I believe, come to 
view this Report as the turning point in 
America’s longstanding commitment to 
achieve a just and open society for all her 
citizens. 

All of us now face the task of eradicating 
the injustices and inequalities you have 
documented so dramatically. The Commis- 
sion’s eloquence and honesty will be a cru- 
cial factor in the ultimate success of this 
effort. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 

LABOR WILLARD WIRTZ UPON HIS ACCEPTANCE 

OF THE SIDNEY HILLMAN MERITORIOUS 

AWARD, PRESENTED BY THE SIDNEY HILLMAN 

FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 13, 

1968 


They are thankless fates who conspire to 
put a recipient of the Sidney Hillman award 
to the embarrassment of having to play 
hooky, to accept it, from a still futile attempt 
to settle an eight-month-old labor dispute. 

Were Sidney Hillman presiding here to- 
night, however, in person as he is in spirit, 
he would direct our attention to that other 
form of serious strain and controversy within 
the nation today which involves even more 
of what he considered essentially important 
in the achievement of human equity. 

He would put to us the sobering, searing 
“basic conclusion” of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders: 

“Our nation is moving today toward two 
societies, one black, one white—separate and 
unequal.” 

Hillman might digress a moment to recall 
the similar passage which would have been 
part of the dialogue in the Yeshiva at Kovno 
in 1901, among the young men who were im- 
prisoned three years later as... “revolu- 
tionaries” in Kovno’s prison, and then in his 
uncle’s home in Manchester where he went 
in exile in 1906, still only a boy of nineteen. 
This was Disraeli's description of mid-19th 
century England: 

“Two nations—the rich and the poor—be- 
tween whom there is no intercourse and no 
sympathy; who are as ignorant of each oth- 
er's habits, thoughts, and feelings, as if they 
were dwellers on different planes; who are 
formed by a different breeding, are fed by a 
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different food, are ordered by different man- 
ners, and are not governed by the same 
laws.” 

Then Hillman would get directly down to 
business, 

Is the Report of the Commission too 
strong? Does it go too far? His answer would 
be what he said at a meeting of the Amalga- 
mated Executive Board on May 7, 1940: 

“People love to not perceive danger. Peo- 
ple love to believe that things are not bad 
because if things are really bad we have to do 
something about them.” 

There was more at that same meeting that 
is relevant. Hillman was talking, the minutes 
indicate, about the great social gains that 
had been achieved by the forces of liberalism 
in America; and he said this: 

“It will be a sorry day for labor and the 
nation if at this critical hour we permit 
division among the liberal groups whose 
unity made these gains possible. The reac- 
tionaries never divide. They always hang to- 
gether. The great misfortune in the past has 
been that liberal groups could not remain 
united. It is our great obligation to keep pro- 
gressives and liberals united or we are going 
to lose a great deal of what we have gained 
in the past few years.” 

It is already apparent in the reception the 
Civil Disorders Commission Report has re- 
ceived how important today, with respect 
to this gravest domestic concern, is this bal- 
ance Hillman described—between the weak 
but united forces of reaction and the su- 
perior but divided forces of liberalism. 

The “inactionaries”—to soften Hillman’s 
phrase a little without really changing it— 
have immediately and unequivocally taken 
their position regarding the Report. They are 
against it—united against it. It not only 
indicts the status quo with unprecedented 

, but charges the offense primarily 
to the “pillars of society.” And it demands 
action—massive action—now. So all the 
forces of inaction—or reaction—are united 
instantly and automatically against it—the 
forces of false pride and false economy, of 
bigotry, of ignorance, of egotism, of selfish- 
ness, of fear. They don’t need a battle plan. 
All who say No, regardleses of their reasons 
are at once effective allies. 

And the liberals? 

Why, we support the Report. 

“In general” that is. This is the rub. We 
know the Report is essentially right—that 
any weaker report would have been wrong— 
a disservice—dangerous. But we have differ- 
ent qualifications and reservations about it— 
and, more significantly, different ideas about 
what to do to meet the problem itself. This 
makes sense—for the right answers are by no 
means clear. Yet this is also exactly what 
Sidney Hillman was talking about that day 
at the Executive Board. 

I suggest, tonight, only one element in 
what seems to me the n affirmative 
response to the Commission Report, but that 
element which will determine whether the 
forces of liberalism can be effectively mus- 
tered in its support. 

It is in form a report, with recommenda- 
tions, to the President. It will be effective 
only as it is recognized as essentially a report 
to the American people. 

So long as attention is centered, as it has 
been so far, only on its proposals for govern- 
ment action and programs, the Report will 
serve principally only as a sharper focus for 
controversy. The real question is what re- 
sponse it will evoke from people as individ- 
uals. 

Among the enemies of the Report will be 
those “liberals” who read it, nod their heads 
gravely, think how nice it is to have pled 
guilty, to have sent up a mea culpa, and who 
then say in effect: “OK. It was our fault. We 
have apologized. Now let’s shake hands and 
forget it.” 

Standing next to them will be those whose 
reaction is one of rejoicing that it has now 
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been clear what the Government is to do, so 
the rest of us can stop worrying about it. 

This Report will be effective only as there 
is recognition that behind all the analyses, 

and policies lies a much deeper 
question—what sort of society are we to be 
in America? Do we accept a sort of drift to- 
wards factual Apartheid? Do we see ourselves 
as racists? Do we believe value and oppor- 
tunity ought to depend upon pigmentation? 
No government, no laws can answer these 
questions for us. They are our questions, ask- 
ing for our answers. 

In theory, of course, we know the answers 
we ought to give as Americans. We were the 
first known community to derive its exist- 
ence not from nation or geography or history 
but from a “proposition” that all men are 
created equal. 

We are moreover a community deeply 
rooted in the religious tradition that equal 
metaphysical value belongs to all human 
souls, in which the neighbor is “another 
self.” If we aspire to greatness from heritage, 
we cannot be racists. It would be, to put it at 
the most worldly level, “un-American.” In 
the roots of the soul, it would deny the King- 
dom of God. 

But these aspirations become operating 
principles only in the decisions of citizens. 
It is not enough—although it is a lot—to 
pass laws. For laws that are not deeply and 
creatively observed do no more than con- 
strain the grosser breaches of the rules. They 
are valuable. They set limits. They prevent us 
from enduring the iron hopelessness of 
formal Apartheid. But we know from the 
laws about education that a real break- 
through to full racial equality lies beyond 
the reach of courts. We come back to citi- 
zens, What will we do? What will you do? 

The risk of hateful racism in this country 
goes far beyond the issues that law or legis- 
lation can reach. Of course we must have the 
jobs. Of course we must re-fashion our cen- 
ter cities and break the intolerable restric- 
tions on housing. But our “minorities” could 
still then have to move about in an unac- 
cepting and wounding environment. There is 
demanded of the majority, who to an over- 
whelming extent command the riches, the 
opportunity and the power in their com- 
munity, a more personal dedication to the 
achievement of civil rights. Without this, 
the statutes may be in the books, but they 
will not be in the cities. 

The prerequisite to a deeper conversion to 
the cause of racial equality is knowledge— 
not of statistics—the “facts that are often 
the enemies of truth’—but knowledge of 
living facts. 

I plead that the Commission report be 
read—in schools, in colleges, in homes. There 
are so many false stereotypes growing up— 
of lawless rioters, arsonists, do-nothing no- 
goods lounging about on welfare or producing 
inconceivable numbers of illegitimate 
children. Let us at least know the facts— 
the trap of the ghetto when jobs move out 
and workers cannot follow—a 30 percent un- 
employment rate—rat-ridden tenements. 
Most Americans have never set foot in a 
ghetto and have no conception of the chasm 
between the neat white-single-family 
houses—often built with a federal mort- 
gage—and the barns in the center-cities— 
built in the 1860's and now housing their 
third or fourth in-migration of the un- 
skilled and the poor. Then, knowing the 
facts, let us as individuals ask our conscience 
what we could have made of ourselves in 
such conditions and whether the worst night- 
mare we can think of is that a child of ours 
should have to suffer that fate. And if not our 
child, why any child? Are other children less 
innocent, less helpless, less deserving by some 
fatal congenital flaw of a share in America’s 
abundance? 

But knowledge, understanding, convic- 
tion—these are only self-serving conceits 
until they are translated into action. 

The race problem—the Negro problem— 
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and now, as identified in this report, the 
White problem—will be worked out only as 
the people who are the problem—which is all 
of us—participate in its solution. 

Paying taxes to support the necessary pro- 
grams is essential—but it isn't enough. 

Voting for candidates who will in turn vote 
for the necessary programs is essential—but 
it isn’t enough. 

The most important immediate necessity 
in this area is the adoption by the House of 
Representatives of the Fair Housing provi- 
sions which the Senate has now approved. 
For a Nation to receive the Civil Disorders 
Commission's Report and then to reject this 
legislation would be unanswerable hypocrisy. 
If every person in this audience would com- 
mit himself tonight to do everything in his 
power to see to it that his Congressman voted 
right on this bill, then we would indeed have 
honored Sidney Hillman. But that wouldn't 
be enough. 

This is a problem of human, individual re- 
lations—not essentially a legal problem—not 
essentially an economic problem but a prob- 
lem of individuals’ relationships with indi- 
viduals. And its solution cannot be delegated 
to government or to policemen or to the law 
or to anyone else. 

Any suggestion that it is hard for the indi- 
vidual to know what to do, how to partici- 
pate, is largely evasion. 

There is the simple thing of common de- 
cency—just the shared greeting, the friendly 
word and smile, the thanks for help, the nat- 
ural social encounter. If this small change of 
good will could pass more freely both ways 
what a difference it would make. But not 
nearly enough. 

There is the chance today for any individ- 
ual—bilack or white—who really wants to, to 
take an active, significant part in the private, 
voluntary efforts now under way in every 
community in the country to make this not 
two societies, but one. 

I think, as just one illustrative instance, of 
the neighborhood and church groups who 
have undertaken voluntary desegregation of 
housing in their districts and then presided 
over it to prevent the kind of panic selling, 
often encouraged by less scrupulous real 
estate dealers, which makes desegregation 
into “that period between the arrival of the 
first Negro home-owner and the departure of 
the last white.” Balance is possible. Citizens 
have worked at and achieved it. Could not a 
voluntary citizen movement of this kind in 
every big city match the new housing laws 
not with ill will, resentment and even worse 
race relations, but with a genuine achieve- 
ment of acceptance and social solidarity? 

In education, one of the most successful 
innovations of the Poverty Programs has been 
the effects that can be achieved from yolun- 
teer coaching: through Headstart, counsel- 
ling for high school children, working among 
drop-outs to get them either back to school 
or on to junior college. For any citizen with 
some energy and some teaching experience, 
here is a direct way of contributing to fewer 
barriers and more opportunities. Any break 
in the chain can set in motion a more gen- 
eral liberation. It sometimes takes surpris- 
ingly little to release the bright spark of 
hope and curiosity in a young mind clob- 
bered to passivity by the cumulative evils of 
the underprivileged. 

Can we, over this next critical decade, 
change not only legislation but citizens’ re- 
actions to legislation? Can we pass from a 
formal rejection of apartheid to an active, 
dedicated rejection? Can we make equality 
not a begrudged nuisance but an operating 
ideal? 

No reports, no statutes, no laws can an- 
swer these questions any more than they 
can guarantee us our full flowering as a free 
society. They are limitations, guidelines, re- 
straints to prevent the worst. The citizens 
themselves can achieve the best. 

This is the challenge of the Commission’s 
Report—to move in time beyond the formal 
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structures of a free society to one that is 
lived “in spirit and in truth.” 

I think the challenge is clear, but I think 
it’s going to take all the best that’s in us; for 
while it’s true that law can eliminate the 
_worst abuses, it’s also true that citizens alone 
can accomplish the great results which we 
want to accomplish, 

Picking up a little of what George Meany 
said, I'm getting awful tired of speeches 
and everything else discussing only the 
somber side of everything that’s before us. 

I don’t think of that Report of the Civil 
Disorders Commission as an apocalyptic 
judgment upon the way we're going. Nor do 
I think that anybody really believes we are 
moving toward two societies. I think we all 
feel that it was a great thing we were warned 
of that danger and that the Commission’s 
report would haye been a disservice if it had 
been weaker. It would have done real in- 
jury. It would have been dangerous. It would 
have done harm. Yet the hardest thing for 
me to reconcile in my own mind is exactly 
what George Meany was saying: how in the 
world is it that we can get so troubled about 
so many things when, at the same time, we're 
making so much progress on so many dif- 
ferent fronts? 

I sometimes think that we're at the point 
we find ourselves in when, in a restaurant, 
somebody starts talking, then somebody 
starts talking a little louder, until, finally, 
the noise in the room, is accelerated to bed- 
lam, just because somebody started talking a 
little bit louder. It seems to be a little that 
way today, as far as problems and troubles 
are concerned. 

I believe the fairest judgment is that more 
progress has been made in the area that we're 
talking about in the last two years or the 
last five years than in the previous two 
centuries or the previous five centuries. I be- 
lieve it’s fair and legitimate to take counsel 
of our gains, as well as of our problems and 
all that lies behind us. 

I know it’s sometimes hard. Some of you 
may know I had an experience just this last 
week with a group of boys coming into my 
office, when I wasn’t there, and taking over 
the office, because they wanted approval of 
a $750,000 project. I'm not over being mad 
about it yet, but I hope there’s some way of 
resolving the situation equitably despite the 
youths’ approach, which makes it infinitely 
more complicated to look at it in a decent 
fashion. I hope I'll get over that affront— 
partly to my pride, partly to my personal 
property, by a group of boys and girls whose 
human rights have been kicked around for 
quite a long time, I don’t think it’s easy. 
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Their manners were bad at my office that 
day. Some were out of school. Their teachers 
were up on the Hill filing their form of pro- 
test. I was away from the office engaged in 
trying to mediate an eight-month copper 
strike in which copper companies and copper 
unions, entirely within the law, have pressed 
their respective positions. even at the price 
of the country’s going without domestic cop- 
per for eight months. 

Now, these lines are a little fuzzy in my 
mind and they can’t be very clear to those 
kids. And yet with all of the depth of feeling 
about their actions, I can say I'm glad that 
it’s out in the open where we can deal with 
it, and that if those are the feelings and 
they've got to be stopped and there just 
can't be any compromise with it, I'm glad 
we've got it out where we can work on it and 
find out what the right answer is. 

There must be both law and order and 
human equity, and we won't get one without 
the other. Anybody who attends to only one 
of the two isn’t going to be very much help, 
and so I’m glad to see a problem of that 
Kind come out where we can deal with it. 

I don't feel in the least bit depressed about 
any of the problems, individually or even 
totally, that we face. I can’t think of any 
other time in history that I'd rather be alive. 
I can’t believe that there has ever been before 
a larger opportunity to leave the world a little 
better than it was when we came into it. In 
my view, we can’t say that nothing is being 
gained. It seems to me that more is being 
gained than ever before. I'll close with the 
words of that native American philosopher, 
Pogo—the creation of Walt Kelly—who comes 
closer to putting his finger—or paw—on these 
points than anybody else I can think of. 
As “Pogo” said not too long ago, our prob- 
lem is that we face “insurmountable oppor- 
tunity.” Well, you know, it’s about right. 

For the first time the human competence 
includes the capacity to perfect the ideal 
of life. Part of our trouble now is that sud- 
denly, because we realize there is so much 
more that we could do, we stop measuring 
our gains by past achievements and, instead, 
measure them by what we realize is our 
capacity, We're faced, just exactly as “Pogo” 
said, with a problem of “insurmountable 
opportunity” and we're having the doggond- 
est time facing up to it. 

On another day—and I hate to rely so 
much on a single source Pogo“ suggested 
in a paraphrase of a very old phrase, and 
one which seems to sum up the whole: We 
have met the enemy and he is us.” 

Well, that means, among other things, that 
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we are bound to win. I think Pogo had a smile 
on his face when he said that. I don't think 
he said it in despair. I find in the Report of 
the Civil Disorders Commission a presenta- 
tion of insurmountable opportunities which 
we're going to have trouble taking advantage 
of, but an identification, too, of the fact that 
whatever enemy there is is us and that’s the 
one enemy we can beat. 
Thanks very much. 


USE OF FARM OPERATION LOSSES 
BY NON-BONA-FIDE FARMERS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 1, I introduced S. 2613, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
prohibit persons who are not bona fide 
farmers from using losses incurred in 
their farming operations as an offset 
to income from other sources. 

Included in my introductory remarks 
were statistics taken from an Internal 
Revenue Service study for 1965 entitled 
“Statistics of Individual Income Tax Re- 
turns.” Since that time, I have had a 
great many inquiries asking where that 
study could be found. The study to which 
I referred lists taxable returns for in- 
dividuals engaged in farming in 1965. 

I now find that I was overly charitable 
in my analysis of just what those returns 
reflected. For example, at the time I in- 
troduced the bill, I stated that of the in- 
dividuals with income between $100,000 
and $500,000, 61 percent reported net 
farming losses. I now find upon reexam- 
ination that the correct figure for 1965 is 
actually 73 percent. It is not until we 
drop to the $50,000 to $100,000 income 
group that the percentage of the indi- 
viduals reporting losses drops to 60 per- 
cent. 

So now, not only because of the ques- 
tions that have come in about this study 
but also in the best interests of higher 
mathematics, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table upon which I based my 
figures when introducing this bill on 
November 1 be printed in the Recorp in 
its entirety. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 4.—ALL RETURNS—SOURCES OF INCOME AND LOSS, EXEMPTIONS, TAXABLE INCOME, AND TAX ITEMS, BY ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME CLASSES 
[Statistics of Income, 1965, Individual Income Tax Returns U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service, p. 12, publication No. 79 (6-67)} 


1 — vae Business or profession Farm 
ross; 
Adjusted Net profit Net loss Net profit Net loss 
Adjusted gross Numberof Numberof gross income 
income classes returns exemptions eer Number of Amount Number of Amount Number Amount Numberof Amount Number of Amount 
dollars) returns (thousand returns (thousand of thousand returns (thousand returns (thousand 
dollars) dollars) returns dollars) dollars) dollars) 
u) @) (3) @) ©) (6) 0) (8) @) (0) ql) (12) (13) 
Grand 67,596,300 190,741,281 429, 201, 239 59,706,226 347,150,062 4,887,150 26,314,996 897,981 1,726,653 1,999,465 5,217,505 1,035,303 52, 596 
53,700, 794 153,203,616 409, 336, 755 49, 308,141 332/927, 416 3,871,669 24,482,465 596,976 739.971 1,151,882 3,951,260 661, 860 1. bor" 106 
552, 583 552, 583 520, 544 512, 592 472,648 12, 889 9572; .@ (*) 6, 546 , 338 (*) ç 
4,487,369 4,877,238 6,637,705 4,130,815 5,960,127 118.813 147,727 11,892 12,195 65, 519 69, 113 16,603 239 
4,325,234 6,506,297 10,866,163 3,871,142 9,434,164 209, 391 764 23.471 20,837 107,019 168,442 35, 891 32,770 
5,047,285 10,170,911 17, 695, 255 556, 7! 15, 410, 579 300, 561 707,001 42,372 42,724 139, 737 , 685 64,020 63, 354 
5,201,239 12,984,896 23,430,970 4,747,018 20,610,432 334, 501 965, 5! 55, 459 „888 140,030 314,961 80, 522 92,672 
5,201,624 14,811,560 28,601,687 4,801,164 25,449,077 375,101 1,227,073 60,617 55,618 132,512 345,937 83. 450 84, 166 
5,378,580 17, 466, 41 34,931,252 5,055,125 31,815,695 356,881 1,250, 64, 653 49,032 114,602 34, 594 80, 887 s 
4,928,047 17,261,172 „883.159 4,671,762 33, 719,335 322,458 1,198,227 59,035 48, 489 96, 434 , 086 68, 302 64, 550 
4,125,098 14,994, 4 35,007,018 3.919. 020 32, 092, 356 284,378 1,159,491 49; 626 41, 284 72,525 267, 080 47, 547 50,125 
3,377,613 12. 545,338 2,017,000 3,215,174 , 256, 7 233,467 1,029,333 36,078 31,702 57,875 242,904 39, 555 50, 706 
7,695,823 28,269, 91,549,811 7,185,209 80,641,698 661/410 4,236,158 398,306 110.7 132,109 2724, 204 79,564 123,177 
1,756,955 6,501,091 29,849,330 1,502,907 22,443,762 261,501 2,776,944 28,641 49,724 2, 160 , 490 23, 843 60, 292 
1,389,340 5, 363, 39, 523, 750 989, 034 „891,5 348,940 7,058,365 29, 667 95,459 38,752 471.138 30,380 133,187 
188, 276 733,143 12.399, 732 121,189 „297. „655 1,887,926 6,081 48,044 4,974 „700 7.424 76, 852 
43,713 58,693 7, 115, 200 27,959 1. 537,978 6,544 15.220 2,679 55, 838 1, 23, 464 2,874 54, 872 
391 4,930 937, 561 863 59,915 124 11, 326 147 8, 247 32 518 170 6,625 
4 2,113 1,370,618 410 34, 084 55 19, 533 92 13, 701 16 1, 606 1 7,630 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to an article 
which appeared in the February 4 issue 
of the New York Times regarding the 
outstanding record of Deltec in develop- 
ing capital markets in Latin America. 
Deltec is a product of the vision of 
Clarence Dauphinot, Jr., a former citizen 
of New York, who 21 years ago dedicated 
himself to the strengthening of private 
enterprise in Latin America. He said: 

Economic progress through free enter- 
prise requires widespread opportunities to 
acquire ownership interest in productive 
facilities. Capitalism, in order to survive in 
Latin America, must create as many capital- 
ists as possible. 

The distribution of corporate ownership 
among executives, workers and savers—in 
medium, and even small amounts—is a most 
effective way to accomplish this. 


I have particular interest in this mat- 
ter because of my role in the development 
of the Adela Investing Co.—one of the 
great world success stories in bringing 
private enterprise opportunity to Latin 
Americans from the leading financial and 
business interests of Western Europe, 
Canada, the United States, and Japan. 

Deltec started in 1946 on a financial 
shoestring and, according to the New 
York Times story, this year it expects to 
become a $200 million operation. Its 
shareholders include major banks and 
financial houses from all over the world. 
It is dedicated to the proposition that 
unless there is a mechanism for the 
slowly emerging middle class in Latin 
America to invest its savings in Latin 
America, balanced, inflation-free eco- 
nomic growth will be slow to come. 
Deltec’s experience and success in 
broadening capital markets by organizing 
mutual funds, financing corporate ex- 
pansion, expanding insurance operations 
in Latin America has led to a request to 
Deltec from the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank for major studies of the 
capital markets of Argentina, Brazil, 
Peru, and Venezuela. These have been 
completed last year. 

I believe that the private sector has 
major responsibilities in Latin America 
to demonstrate the viability of private 
enterprise to assist in raising the stand- 
ard of living and in improving the social 
condition of the people of Latin America. 
The work of such organizations as Del- 
tec—and of the ADELA Investment 
Co., which I helped to initiate—is 
enormously important to free institu- 
tions and a just social order which pri- 
vate enterprise can help to succeed in 
Latin America. 

As foreign aid comes under increasing 
attack the burden of exporting capital 
and know-how will fall increasingly on 
private enterprise. Deltec has shown by 
its record today that it is more than 
willing to share this responsibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article on Deltec, published 
on February 4, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
Feb, 4, 1968] 
DELTEC SHOESTRING LACES CONTINENTS 
(By H. Erich Heinemann) 

Two years ago, at the East Hill Club in 
Nassau, which was once Lord Beavyerbrook’s 
winter home, an extraordinary multinational 
meeting was convened. 

It was the annual meeting of Deltec Pan- 
america, S.A., a little-known, but highly in- 
fluential conglomerate of companies that 
specialize in financing private enterprise in 
Latin America. 

Incorporated in Panama, based in the Ba- 
hamas and active not only in North and 
South America but in Europe as well, Deltec 
is a living monument to the vision of its 
founder and chief executive, Clarence Dau- 
phinot Jr. 

Mr, Dauphinot started the company in 
Brazil in 1946 on a financial shoestring; this 
year, it is shooting for a volume of business 
in excess of $200-million. 

From a small group of friends who tramped 
dusty provincial capitals in Brazil selling 
bottle openers, frying pans, glassware and 
shovels in order to get started, Deltec has 
grown in size and prestige to the stage where 
its stockholders include major banks and 
financial houses from all over the world. 


NAME WAS ACCIDENTAL 


The very name Deltec, in fact, was acci- 
dental in its origin. A Brazilian lawyer was 
left to his own devices to pick a name for 
the proposed new company. The lawyer had 
been dealing with Clarence Dauphinot, and 
two friends, Earl Elrick, and Angus C, Little- 
john, whom he considered to be “tecnicos,” 
or technicians. 

It was a simple thing, then, to fuse the 
first letters of the three last names, and tack 
“tec” on to the end. 

But clearly times have changed for Deltec. 

Indeed, the guest list for last month's 
meeting at the East Hill Club reads like a 
Who's Who of international finance, liberally 
sprinkled with high-ranking diplomats, for- 
mer Latin American finance ministers, and 
one United States Senator, Claiborne Pell, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, 

One of the largest groups at East Hill, in 
fact, was composed of officials of major Amer- 
ican banks that are prospective shareholders 
of Deltec—including among others, the First 
National Bank of Chicago, the Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, the Philadelphia 
National Bank and the State Street Bank 
and Trust in Boston. 

NEW CAPITAL RAISED 

Deltec is in process of raising some $10- 
million in new capital, and in effect there 
is a waiting list of banks wanting to pur- 
chase shares once some technical, legal prob- 
lems involving Deltec’s New York subsidiary, 
Frederic H. Hatch, Inc., are resolved. 

The guiding principle behind Mr. Dauphi- 
not’s drive to build Deltec has been a belief 
that without the mechanism of a smoothly 
functioning capital market, the economies 
of Latin America will never be able to truly 
prosper. 

In other words, unless there is a mechanism 
for the slowly emerging middle class in Latin 
America to invest its savings in Latin 
America, then balanced, inflation-free eco- 
nomic growth will be slow to come. 

Last year, on commission from the Inter- 
American Development Bank, Deltec com- 
pleted major studies of the capital markets in 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Venezuela, aimed 
at suggesting legal and regulatory changes 
“which will encourage the spontaneous and 
internal formation of capital.” 

But while the general principle is simple 
to state, its implementation has been a slow 
and tortuous process that has led Deltec 
into many diverse fields. 

In some countries, Brazil and Venezuela, as 
an example, its subsidiaries or affiliates are 
members of local stock exchanges. Deltec is 
active in most Latin American countries as an 
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investment banker, finding capital for cor- 
porate expansion. 

In Brazil, Deltec has organized a mutual 
fund (similar venture in Puerto Rico has 
been unsuccessful and the fund there is cur- 
rently up for sale). 

In partnership with Johnson & Higgins, 
which is one of the world’s largest insurance 
agencies, Deltec has insurance brokerage op- 
erations in several South American coun- 
tries. 

Then, too, Deltec is a long-term investor 
in Latin America for its own account, It con- 
trols flour mills in Brazil, a land develop- 
ment company in Sao Paulo, sugar planta- 
tions in Argentina, a fish meal company in 
Peru, and it is building an office tower in 
Caracas. 

The irony of all these operations—which for 
the most part are conducted in local cur- 
rencies—is they just about break even for 
Deltec. 

Frequently, there are substantial local 
profits, but more often than not before these 
profits can be converted into hard currency 
they are wiped out by inflation and devalua- 
tion. 

The bulk of Deltec’s revenue producing 
business—from the point of view of the 
parent company in Nassau—is conducted in 
dollars, and most of this in short-term com- 
mercial paper. 

For example, Deltec buys notes from In- 
dustrias Kaiser Argentina, the big Argentine 
auto producer that is now owned by Renault, 
and then resells them at a markup to other 
lenders—mostly in Europe these days, since 
American lenders are blocked by the Ad- 
ministration’s balance of payments program 
from expanding their foreign lending. 

The appeal to the investor is the high yield 
(the rates can run 10 per cent or more) on 
paper with very little risk, since the borrow- 
ers (which have to be large and stable com- 
panies) have to assume all the risk that, say, 
the Argentine peso might be devalued, 

Lately, according to Mr. Dauphinot, lenders 
have begun asking for hard currency notes 
in currencies other than the American dol- 
lar—for example, in the French and Swiss 
francs, and the German mark. 

In addition, Deltec, which is very enthu- 
siastic about economic progress in Mexico, 
has begun to offer notes of Mexican com- 
panies denominated in Mexican pesos. “The 
peso is as strong as the dollar,” Mr. Dauphinot 
told his stockholders. 

Then, too, Deltec is exploiting its contacts 
with institutional investors in Europe by 
taking an active role in the distribution of 
Eurobond issues—dollar denominated issues 
that are sold outside the United States. 

According to Julio E. Nunez, the Cuban- 
born, Harvard-educated lawyer who runs 
Deltec in Europe, last year the company sold 
about $60-million of hard currency paper 
generated by its own organization, up 87 per 
cent from 1966, and participated in selling 
81 Eurobond issues. 


EUROPE IS NEW GOAL 


Mr. Nunez told the East Hill meeting that 
Deltec is making “a concentrated and orga- 
nized effort” to penetrate the European 
market for Latin American hard currency 
obligations, principally through “systematic 
visiting” of financial institutions on the 
Continent. 

In the United States, Frederic H. Hatch, an 
old-line over-the-counter securities house 
that was once controlled by Mr. Dauphinot’s 
father, does a general stock and bond busi- 
ness, and handles placement of Deltec's hard 
currency paper from Latin America in this 
country. 

Because of the American law that requires 
complete separation of commercial banking 
and investment banking, Hatch will probably 
have to cut back some of its activities in the 
securities markets if banks such as the First 
National of Chicago and the Manufacturers 
National of Detroit are to join the Deltec 
“family” as shareholders. 
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But Mr. Dauphinot does not consider that 
this will present any insuperable operating 
problems. In fact, when the change in 
Hatch’s operations become effective, its name 
will probably be changed to Deltec New York, 
in order to more closely identify its opera- 
tions with those of the rest of the group. 


STRONG ASSOCIATES 


The great strength of Deltec in Latin 
America, from the viewpoint of bankers who 
participate in the group, is two-fold: the 
fact that it is on the spot with skilled pro- 
fessionals in all the leading countries and 
secondly, the quality of the local partners 
with whom Deltec has associated itself. 

This web of personal and financial inter- 
connections on Deltec’s board, of course, 
spreads far beyond Latin America. Gustave 
Levy, chairman of the New York Stock Ex- 

, partner in Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and an old friend of Mr. Dauphinot, holds 
about 130,000 Deltec shares, and is on the 
board. 

Salim L. Lewis of Bear, Stearns & Co., has a 
similar position, and, according to close 
friends, has made something of a hobby of 
Deltec. Other key American financial figures 
on the Deltec board are Milton Steinbach, 
partner of Wertheim & Co., and A. Oakley 
Brooks, partner of Wood, Struthers & Win- 
throp. 

All of these firms are important members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


In Europe, Deltec has major banks from 
several countries among its shareholders, in- 
cluding the Deutsche Bank and the Com- 
merzbank—Germany’s first and third largest 
banks—and the Bank of London and South 
America, the Compagnie Financiere de Suez, 
Credit Suisse, which is one of the major 
Swiss banks, and many others. 

Mr. Dauphinot’s job, in effect, is to keep 
one jump ahead of the rolling political and 
economic crises that seem to be endemic to 
Latin America, increasing its commitment 
where the climate is favorable and cutting 
back where it is not. 

For example, the political stability that 
has developed in both Brazil and Argentina, 
following military take-overs in those coun- 
tries has led Deltec to increase greatly its 
commitments there. On the other hand, the 
leftward drift in Chilean politics has caused 
Mr. Dauphinot to all but suspend operations 
there. 

There is a great deal of logic to the way 
that Deltec is organized today. The base in 
Nassau—which provides a complete tax shel- 
ter for income that is earned there—is essen- 
tial for a multinational company such as 
Deltec, which is originating paper on one 
continent and selling it in another. 

A DIFFERENT STORY 

But Deltec’s growth was anything but neat 
and orderly. 

During World War II, Mr. Dauphinot had 
been trading foreign bonds at the invest- 
ment banking house of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., and had made three trips to Latin 
America in connection with this business. 

He was greatly impressed, particularly by 
Brazil and Argentina, and after the war 
ended he convinced Albert H. Gordon, Kid- 
der Peabody’s managing partner and today 
its chairman, and the late Edwin S. Webster, 
Kidder’s money partner, that an investment 
there would be worthwhile. 

The two men backed him personally, and 
Kidder, Peabody guaranteed him a salary 
for a year while things were starting up. 
The initial plan was that Mr. Dauphinot 
would go to Brazil for just six months, set 
things up, and then leave Mr. Elrick and Mr. 
Littlejohn to run the operation. 

A LONG WAIT 


Things did not work out quite the way 
they were planned though. It took two-and- 
a-half years to get the necessary license to 
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operate in Brazil, there was a disagreement 
that led Mr. Elrick and Mr. Littlejohn to 
depart (the latter subsequently returned and 
today runs the Hatch operation in New 
York), and just to pay current bills Mr. 
Dauphinot had to sell frying pans and Old 
Crow w. à 

But Deltec finally got of the ground by 
selling a stock issue for the Brazilian Light 
and Traction Company, and Mr. Dauphinot 
ended up living in Brazil until the early 
1960's, when he was, for practical purposes, 
forced to move to Nassau because of his in- 
tense opposition to Joao Goulart, the left- 
wing former President of Brazil. 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND'S “ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND” VIETNAM RE- 
PORT ON 1967 RESULTS AND 1968 
PREDICTIONS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
New York Times this morning carries a 
story by able correspondent Neil Sheehan 
headed Westmoreland Predicted Big 
1968 Gains in Vietnam.” 

The story concerns a classified report 
submitted to Washington by General 
Westmoreland at the end of 1967 in 
which he painted a rosy picture of suc- 
cesses in Vietnam in 1967 and an even 
rosier picture of even greater gains for 
U.S. efforts in that beleaguered country 
in 1968. 

Despite the fact that thousands of 
Vietnamese hostile to the South Viet- 
namese Government were able to pene- 
trate freely into the major cities of South 
Vietnam with arms and ammunition to 
launch the so-called Tet offensive with- 
out either United States or South Viet- 
namese Officials being aware of such ac- 
tions, General Westmoreland claimed in 
his secret report that in 1967 the U.S. 
forces had been able “to detect impend- 
ing major offensives and to mount spoil- 
ing attacks.” 

As Mr. Sheehan stated in his article, 
the Tet offensive “has since been attrib- 
uted by one senior administrative official 
to ‘a massive failure of intelligence“ 

It is obvious that if this hush-hush re- 
port had not been proven utterly false 
by events in South Vietnam since Jan- 
uary 30, 1968, it would have been re- 
leased in February with great fanfare 
and would have taken its place with the 
host of earlier, rosy, but unrealistic re- 
ports released by high U.S. officials over 
the years since the United States entered 
upon its ill-fated military misadventures 
in Vietnam. 

Obviously this 1967 Westmoreland re- 
port has been classified not for security 
reasons but rather to keep from the 
American people the gross failure of 
U.S. intelligence gathering force in Viet- 
nam. It is, of course, possible that the 
report has been classified to prevent the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese from 
learning how poor is U.S. intelligence 
of their abilities and intentions. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor» at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks the article by Mr. 
Sheehan entitled “Westmoreland Pre- 
dicted Big 1968 Gains in Vietnam” from 
the New York Times of March 21, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1968] 


WESTMORELAND PREDICTED Bic 1968 GAINS 
IN VIETNAM 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WasHInctTon, March 20.—In a year-end re- 
port submitted 29 days before the Commu- 
nist offensive against South Vietnam's cities 
and major towns, Gen. William C. West- 
moreland predicted that the allied war gains 
of last year would be increased manyfold 
in 1968. 

The American military commander in 
South Vietnam sent his report to Washing- 
ton on Jan. 1. Excerpts from the classified 
document have been obtained by The New 
York Times. 

They make clear that not only was the 
Offensive unexpected but that also United 
States military planning did not envision 
the possibility of a setback on the scale of 
that inflicted by the enemy attacks at Tet, 
the Lunar New Year holiday. 


CONFIDENCE WAS VOICED 


“Through careful exploitation of the ene- 
my’s vulnerabilities and application of our 
superior firepower and mobility,” General 
Westmoreland said, “we should expect our 
gains of 1967 to be increased manyfold in 
1968.” 

He asserted that “the enemy did not win a 
major battle in Vietnam in 1967,“ and that 
the United States forces there had been able 
“to detect impending major offensives and 
to mount spoiling attacks.” 

The surprise the Communists achieved in 
the coordinated assaults on the population 
centers on Jan. 30, however, has since been 
attributed by one senior Administration offi- 
cial to “a massive failure of intelligence.” 

In outlining his objectives in South Viet- 
nam for 1968, General Westmoreland gave 
what amounted to a definition of Adminis- 
tration goals. 

His first objective, he said, was to “search 
out and destroy Communist forces and in- 
frastructure in South Vietnam by offensive 
military operations.” 

His second objective, he said, was to ex- 
tend the secure areas of South Vietnam by 
coordinated civil-military operations and as- 
sist the GVN (Government of South Viet- 
nam) in building an independent, viable 
non-Communist society.” 

“It is intended to keep the enemy in South 
Vietnam constantly on the move and deny 
him the opportunity to refit, resupply, rest or 
retrain in-country,” he explained. 

The general predicted that casualties in 
the Vietcong and the main North Vietnamese 
units, the “destruction and neutralization” 
of enemy bases in South Vietnam and the 
continuous air and naval bombardment of 
enemy headquarters directing combat opera- 
tions “should force him to place greater re- 
liance on sanctuaries in Cambodia, Laos and 
the northern DMZ,” the demilitarized zone 
at the border between North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam. 

This prediction apparently reflected the 
belief expressed by General Westmoreland 
during his visit to the United States in No- 
vember that allied military pressure was 
forcing the enemy away from the popu- 
lation centers and denying the enemy the 
ability to mount major attacks from bases 
within South Vietnam. 

The enemy, he asserted, was becoming in- 
creasingly confined to staging “frontier bat- 
tles” from bases across the borders of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and North Vietnam. 

CONCLUSION IS REVERSED 


American intelligence specialists have 
since concluded, however, that the assaults 
on the cities and towns were mounted from 
bases within South Vietnam, Preparations 
for the offensive involved massing as many 
as 60,000 troops and stocking hundreds of 
tons of munitions. 

General Westmoreland also said that as a 
result of allied military action and the paci- 
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fication effort, the destruction of the politi- 
cal and administrative structure of the Viet- 
cong guerrillas in South Vietnam “is ex- 
pected to gain considerable headway during 
the next six months.” 

“Impact on the enemy should be increased 
casualties, desertions, sickness and lowered 
morale,” he said. “His in-country recruit- 
ing potential will be reduced by acceleration 
of our military offensive and pacification ef- 
forts. Prisoners of war and ralliers should 
increase.” 

Rallier is another term for Vietcong or 
North Vietnamese defector. 

General Westmoreland and senior Admin- 
istration officials said last fall that Vietcong 
recruiting in South Vietnam had declined 
from an average of 7,000 men a month in 
1966 to about 3,500 men a month in 1967. 

Intelligence analysts have now tentatiye- 
ly concluded, however, that Vietcong recruit- 
ing began to rise substantially in the latter 
half of 1967 back toward the former level. 

They cite as one indication of this the 
marked decline in defectors during the last 
six months of last year. 

Although 18,076 surrendered to the allies 
in the first half of the year, the number 
dropped to 9,102 in the second half, with a 
low of 904 in December. 

The number of defectors has continued 
low, about 1,000 a month in January and 
February. 

Intelligence analysts also believe that the 
enemy has already replaced most of his 
losses during the Tet, or Lunar New Year, 
offensive with recruits from rural areas seized 
from the Saigon Government. 

General Westmoreland had stated in his 
year-end report, however, that military plan- 
ning for 1968 was based on an expected in- 
crease in defectors from 27,178 for last year 
to a total of 60,000 for the current year. 

He predicted that the allies would only 
have to deal with about 340,000 new refugees 
from combat areas during the year. 

The Tet offensive has made about 350,000 
Vietnamese civilians homeless. Presumably, 
there were about 800,000 refugees living in 
temporary camps or without such minimum 
shelter at the end of 1967. 

The offensive has also profoundly disrupt- 
ed the pacification effort, on which General 
Westmoreland placed such emphasis in his 
report. 

General Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is reported to have 
told President Johnson at the end of Febru- 
ary after a trip to South Vietnam that the 
pacification effort had been so severely dam- 
aged he could not state when it could be 
resumed, 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 10 of this year, Mr. Edwin M. Hood, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, addressed the Propeller Club of 
New Orleans concerning the great need 
for an improved merchant marine policy 
in this country. I would like to commend 
this speech to my colleagues, for it very 
ably points out the critical situation in 
which we find ourselves and recommends 
new policies for the future. I would hope 
that everyone would take the time to 
read it. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Hood’s 
speech be entered at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY EDWIN M. Hoop, PRESIDENT, SHIP- 
BUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE 
PROPELLER Crus oF New ORLEANS, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA., JANUARY 10, 1968 
It has now been more than one and one- 

half years since I last spoke before The Pro- 
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peller Club of the Port of New Orleans, and 
in the normal course of things, one would 
expect that the general maritime situation, 
as affecting the world’s greatest nation, would 
have improved. Nevertheless, as I re-read the 
other day the comments I made here on 
May 21, 1966, I was struck by the fact that 
the same statistics and the same statements 
could be repeated today with perhaps only 
minor qualifications—they are now only a 
little more dismaying—a little more shock- 
ing—and have suffered more pulverization. 

Two years ago, the American merchant 
marine was carrying the abysmally low vol- 
ume of about 9 percent of all U.S. imports 
and exports. Today, the comparable figure 
has dropped to about 7 percent, and the 
policy-makers say “so what.” 

Two years ago, there were glowing predic- 
tions that air transport would supplant 
ocean transport in moving men and material 
to combat zones. As a former Air Force of- 
ficer, I recognize and appreciate the value 
of both air power and sea power to national 
security. But, it is important to emphasize, 
that since 1966, the exigencies of our na- 
tional commitments in Southeast Asia have 
compelled the movement of 98 percent of 
all cargoes and approximately 65 percent of 
all personnel by sea. There have accordingly 
been no admissions of faulty planning on 
the part of the policy makers, and there 
have been no programs to assure that an 
adequate sea lift capability will always be 
available to meet future emergencies. 

More than 70 percent of the ships in the 
American merchant marine are 20 years of 
age and older. Hundreds of merchant vessels 
built in World War II ride at anchor in 
mothball status. The continuing worth of 
these reserve fleets in terms of today’s vary- 
ing and often sophisticated military com- 
mitments has become an issue of controversy 
with overwhelming expert opinion on the 
side of their being “worthless rustbuckets.” 
Some 300 ships in these fleets, most of which 
were restored to active duty for the Vietnam 
conflict at great expense, represent a costly, 
second-rate sea lift capability. The 1,100 
more uneconomic, inefficient and obsolete 
vessels which comprise the balance of the 
maritime defense reserve fleet are destined 
for the scrap pile. Yet, the policy makers 
still expound that these unreliable reserve 
ships constitute the backbone of our nation's 
shipping capability. We do not have to hurry 
with the construction of new ships, they 
say. As a consequence, at the uppermost 
levels of our Government, there is no sense 
of urgency about replacing overage and in- 
adequate merchant ships. 

Let me make clear, however, that an en- 
tirely different attitude prevails on Capitol 
Hill. In the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives as well, there is 
deep concern about the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the U.S. shipping fleet and 
about its ability to meet national require- 
ments. To illustrate the need for enlight- 
ened—perhaps even selfish-national policies 
on matters related to the seas, one has only 
to realize that our country is for all practical 
purposes an island surrounded by water. Few 
islands are self-sufficient and ours is not 
alone. We must import a good many items 
just to survive. Our industrial complex and 
our military might require a total of 77 
strategic materials—only 11 can be found 
within our borders. The remaining 66 must 
be obtained from foreign lands, and the 
only way they can be brought here in bulk 
is by ship. They will not be brought here by 
wishful thinking when ships are not avail- 
able to us. 

In addition to commercial exports which 
mark us as the leading trading nation of 
the world and the logistics of supplying our 
troops in way off places like Southeast Asia, 
the importation of these 66 strategic mate- 
rials are the arteries of survival for our way 
of life and western civilization. The impor- 
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tation should be under our absolute control 
at all times. 

Yet, more than 96 percent of the total 
volumes of these materials comes into this 
country aboard foreign flag vessels. Less than 
4 percent is under our control. Equally alarm- 
ing are the evidences that foreign flag ship- 
ping carries more than 93 percent of all of 
our trade and commerce, with U.S. flag ship- 
ping carrying less than 7 percent. 

The reliability of foreign flag shipping in 
a potentially explosive international situa- 
tion is marginal at best. For proof, we need 
only consult the history books, Moreover De 
Gaulle’s unpredictable politics today defy 
rational explanation from our point of view, 
and it would be foolhardy for us to predicate 
any national policy on the wishful thinking 
that French shipping or any other country's 
shipping for that matter would always be at 
our service. 

A similar point could be made with re- 
spect to shipyards. I have no intention of 
repeating the phenomenal shipbuilding ac- 
complishments of our yards during World 
War II. But, I will say that there was never 
any suggestion that the ships we so desper- 
ately need should be built in the shipyards 
of other nations. First of all, our naval and 
military commitments—our national objec- 
tives—dictated that we should perform this 
task ourselves. And, secondly, when the chips 
were down, foreign yards could not do the 
job. They were preoccupied with their own 
national objectives and their own problems, 
and, in fact, we subsequently had to build 
many ships for them. 

All of these conditions and premises have 
not changed since I was privileged to address 
your Maritime Day banquet in 1966. It has 
been the Congress, not the Executive Agen- 
cies, which has, in the meantime, been en- 
deavoring to crystallize a realistic program 
for revitalizing the American merchant ma- 
rine. In early November, legislation was in- 
troduced in both the House and the Senate 
calling for the construction of 35-40 mer- 
chant ships annually in U.S. shipyards for a 
5-year period plus certain measures to ex- 
pand shipping operations under the Ameri- 
can flag. Judging from Congressional senti- 
ments of the past year, this legislation should 
be approved during the first half of 1968, but 
its effectiveness will be severely limited if 
the Administration does not support its 
passage. 

There would seem to be plausible grounds 
for Administration support. Less than 10 
days ago, on New Year's Day, President John- 
son announced new, tougher, and more rigid 
rules to control the outflow of dollars. Among 
other things, a moratorium on new direct in- 
vestments in most European countries, curbs 
on overseas lending, restriction of foreign 
travel by American citizens, and reductions 
of government spending abroad were de- 
clared. These actions are intended to de- 
crease the U.S. deficit in the balance of in- 
ternational payments by some $3 billion 
within the next year or so. 

Little noted in any discussion of this prob- 
lem is the very real fact that American-flag 
shipping earns a net of approximately $1 bil- 
lion annually while carrying about 8 percent 
of U.S. trade and commerce. If this latter fig- 
ure were to be raised to the point that 50 
percent of our foreign trade were moved in 
American bottoms, the improvement in the 
balance of payments would be tremendous. 

Some people, with more than casual knowl- 
edge of shipping and international trade, are 
convinced that if this goal were achieved, no 
other action would be necessary in elimi- 
nating the present unfavorable balance of 
payments. Yet, I do not recall that shipping 
was mentioned, even peripherally, by the 
President as an area in which the new rules 
would be applied with force. Such an omis- 
sion in the formulation of policy would be 
indicative of the low priority which has been 
assigned to shipping matters in recent years 
in the national scheme of things. 
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As Senator Warren G. Magnuson of the 
State of Washington, the distinguished 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, said only last week: “while not all 
within or without government have always 
viewed the Importance of utilizing American 
flag transportation facilities with the same 
degree of conviction that I hold on this mat- 
ter, I believe that the present circumstances 
clarify the appropriateness of such a policy.” 

By present circumstances, Senator 
Magnuson was speaking of the U.S. deficit 
in the balance of international payments— 
a deficit which has been with us since 1966 
and many years previously. Perhaps one of 
the greatest anomalies—the most unusual 
oddity—of that time span has been the per- 
sistent attempts of some Administration 
Officials to convince the American public and 
the Congress that merchant ships for the 
American merchant marine should be built 
in the shipyards of other countries—in 
sizable numbers. 

The Honorable John T. Connor, during his 
tenure as Secretary of Commerce, warned 
of the adverse effect of such action on the 
balance of payments, but while he, and many 
others, were endeavoring to correct this seri- 
ous imbalance on a voluntary basis, a handful 
of his contemporaries in the Executive Agen- 
cies—some of whom were his subordinates in 
the same Department—were advocating a 
“build abroad” philosophy which would ob- 
yiously aggravate the problem he was trying 
to solve. Now, the Administration has had 
to resort to a mandatory solution, but, most 
prophetically, the Congress, last year, ex- 
pressed its overwhelming opposition to the 
foreign construction of ships whose opera- 
tions are to be subsidized by the public 
treasury, and this issue now appears to be 
quiescent. 

To this extent, the situation today as com- 
pared with May 1966, reflects a quality of 
improvement. Nonetheless, there has been 
no improvement in the level of merchant 
ship construction coming under the auspices 
of the Federal Government, and at this 
moment, there are no positive signs I could 
cite to indicate that a “change of heart” has 
taken place among the policy makers inso- 
far as the merchant marine is concerned. 

There are still those few in high govern- 
ment posts who downgrade the aggressive, 
steadily expanding, build-up of Russian 
strength on the oceans, while our country’s 
maritime resources have been steadily dimin- 
ishing. This bureaucratic mechanism has for 
years assiduously promoted the potentially 
volatile idea that the United States—and the 
free world—have nothing to fear from the 
Russians on the high seas. This kind of 
thinking has influenced the shaping of U.S. 
maritime policy to the point that our coun- 
try could hardly qualify as a third rate, let 
alone a second class, maritime power. 

While the Russians have been putting to- 
gether a merchant marine which already 
exceeds the American shipping fleet in num- 
bers of vessels and within a relatively short 
time will surpass us in tonnage, it seems that 
the architects of U.S. maritime policy have 
been oblivious to all that has been taking 


place. 

From a feeble and unassuming beginning 
in 1945, the Soviet Union has ascended to a 
position of awesome and threatening 
strength on the oceans in 1968. But, we are 
told—fear not—there is no cause for con- 
cern! It is hard to decide whether or not 
this is wishful thinking or a convenient ex- 
cuse or expedient cover for the failure of the 
United States to react effectively. In any 
event, the Russian Minister of the Merchant 
Fleet has said: “Already today it (Soviet 
Merchant Marine) stands on a par with the 
fieets of traditional sea countries in all its 
indexes, and in the near future it will have 
no equal competitors.” 

Russia emerged from World War II with 
a nondescript fleet of only 432 merchant 
vessels totaling less than 2 million tons. It 
wasn't until 1958—10 years ago—that the 
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Soviets embarked on an ambitious fleet ex- 
pansion program. By the end of 1965, her 
tonnage had reached nearly 10 million tons. 
Her current five-year plan (1966-70) is pro- 
grammed to attain a fleet totaling 15 mil- 
lion tons by the end of 1970. 

There seems to be little question of this 
goal being met, since in May of last year, 
Russia had 526 merchant vessels totaling 
43 million tons under construction or on 
order. As a point of reference, on the same 
date, only 45 merchant ships totaling 600,000 
tons were under construction or on order for 
the U. S. merchant fleet. As of November 
30, 1967 nearly 25 percent of all ships on 
order or under construction throughout the 
world were for the Soviet Union. Whereas 
Russia has taken delivery of more than 100 
ships per year for the past several years, de- 
liveries of U.S. flag merchant ships have 
averaged only 15 ships per year. 

The Russians remember all too well that 
which we are often quick to forget—the im- 
portance of control of the oceans to survival. 
With a superiority of merchant ships capable 
of selective strangulation of essential trade 
routes, the Soviets could slowly suffocate the 
sinews of commerce and bring the entire 
world to its knees. 

The Congress and the American people 
are concerned by these alarming comparisons. 
But, as suggested a moment ago, the policy 
makers in the Executive Agencies, seem not 
to comprehend the full significance of these 
facts. 

The sorry state of our merchant marine 
did not occur overnight. For nearly a decade, 
high naval officials and industry and labor 
leaders have called for corrective programs. 
But the magnitude of Federal support and 
the level of activity by U.S. shipping has been 
inadequate. There have been no comprehen- 
sive actions to bring about a rational pro- 
gression of improvement. Now, there is se- 
rious national concern about the adequacy 
of the American merchant marine to meet 
future emergency requirements—in the years 
1970, 1971 and beyond. Our shipping re- 
sources continue to decline sharply as those 
of the Russians continue to increase sig- 
nificantly. 

The Soviets are assuring the adequacy 
of their future needs by a resolute policy, 
precise forward planning, and meticulous 
actions. By 1970, the Soviet merchant ma- 
rine, as the Maritime Administration con- 
ceded in a recent publication, will carry “a 
substantially higher share of Soviet foreign 
trade than the present 50 percent.“ In strik- 
ing contrast, the same Department of the 
Federal Government is unconcerned by the 
knowledge, supported by its own statistics, 
that the U.S. merchant marine carries about 
7 percent of our own trade and commerce. If 
existing trends are not soon reversed, it is 
doubtful that our fleet will carry 5 percent 
by 1970. 

No other figures more dramatically dem- 
onstrate the contrasting priorities which the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
assigned to shipping affairs. No other figures 
could more dramatically demonstrate the 
need for policies and actions to correct with- 
out further delay the existing serious defi- 
ciencies in our merchant marine. 

Unless necessary and appropriate decisions 
are made in 1968—this year—the United 
States will surrender the trade routes of the 
world in a manner in which it is determined 
not to do in outer space. It is my belief that 
the Congress, in keeping with the traditional 
system of “checks and balances” in our de- 
mocracy—or in our republican form of gov- 
ernment whichever you prefer—will ensure 
that the necessary policies and actions are 
established and implemented. 

President Johnson has said with regard to 
the balance of payments problem: “We can- 
not tolerate a deficit that could endanger the 
strength of the entire Free World economy.” 
Similarly, we should no longer tolerate a 
deficit in maritime strength which could 
endanger the national security of the United 
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States and the collective security of the en- 
tire Free World. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I reported to the Senate on 
my visits with Peace Corps volunteers in 
Peru, Brazil, and Chile. The Peace Corps, 
I said, has provided “a place for the ener- 
gy and talent of many of our dedicated 
young people. It has given many inhabi- 
tants of far-off lands a new look at the 
face of America. Efforts of the volunteers, 
of course, are but first steps, taken along- 
side peoples of the community in which 
they work. More than anything else, the 
volunteers give to the people with whom 
they work a hope and a vision for their 
own nation.” 

However, an article published in the 
February 26, 1968, issue of the Nation, 
entitled “The Peace Corps: A Dream Be- 
trayed,” disagrees with my view. The au- 
thor of that article, Prof. Gerald D. Ber- 
reman, has constructed a polemical fan- 
tasy on the foundation of inaccuracies 
and half-truths buttressed by a collec- 
tion of scattered reported incidents and 
opinions that are so arranged as to make 
the events and the utterances appear as 
recent offspring of Vietnam. Both the 
logic and the supporting facts are so in- 
correct that they require a response. 

Clearly, the protessor's main concern 

is U.S. policy toward Vietnam, and he 
would use the Peace Corps as the vehicle 
of his attack on this policy. To accom- 
plish this he apparently has utilized a 
handful of newspaper clippings and neg- 
ative quotations from members of the 
Peace Corps. Given the open nature of 
the Peace Corps, such a collection is not 
difficult to come by; indeed, the agency 
itself has publicly presented a number 
of the opinions cited by Professor Berre- 
man. 
In the Peace Corps, as elsewhere, the 
dissidents, the disgruntled and the drop- 
outs are sometimes quite vocal. Yet of 
the more than 30,000 volunteers who have 
gone overseas since 1961, 94 percent have 
expressed satisfaction with their service 
and would do it over again. It would seem 
that the professor may have stacked his 
evidence on the basis of scattered re- 
marks by a few unhappy persons. 

Professor Berreman attacks the Peace 
Corps as a willing agent of a militaristic 
foreign policy, or, alternatively, a plot 
by the administration to divert atten- 
tion from its Vietnam policy. 

Can an organization engage in the 
pursuit of peace, through service to the 
people of underdeveloped nations, when 
that organization is part of a government 
engaged in an overseas war? The answer 
to this depends in part on the extent, if 
any, to which the Peace Corps is an in- 
tegral part of America’s diplomatic and 
military policies. 

Obviously, the foreign policy of the 
United States has many strands. It pres- 
ently includes fighting in Vietnam, 
maintaining troops in Europe, and 
strengthening a nuclear deterrent, while, 
at the same time, we aid underdeveloped 
countries, sponsor cultural exchanges 
even with our potential adversaries, and 
work for measures of arms control or 
disarmament. 
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The strand of foreign policy which is 
the Peace Corps should never be en- 
tangled with the other strands. Recog- 
nizing this objective, neither Congress 
nor the administration has required the 
Peace Corps to structure its programs in 
terms of “winning the war against com- 
munism” or any goals other than hu- 
manitarian ones. The Peace Corps has 
served wherever there is a need, and in 
response to a request from the host 
country, regardless of the official U.S. 
attitude toward the host country govern- 
ment. 

Each American diplomatic post was 
informed several years ago by the Sec- 
retary of State that: 

The purpose of the Peace Corps, as defined 
by Congress, is to promote world peace and 
friendship by helping host countries in meet- 
ing their needs for trained manpower and 
by promoting a better understanding of the 
American people on the part of the peoples 
served and better understanding of other 
peoples on the part of the American people. 

President Kennedy and President Johnson 
have both determined that the twin goals 
of service and mutual understanding can 
best be served if the Peace Corps is strictly 
nonpolitical. 


A number of rules have been drawn to 
assure that the Peace Corps will be non- 
political. The most important was ex- 
pressed by Secretary Rusk in the same 
message that I have just quoted: 

Neither the Peace Corps Volunteers nor 
Peace Corps staff members are to be asso- 
ciated in any way with any United States 
or foreign intelligence activities or with any 
other United States Government activities 
designed to obtain information about or to 
influence the actions of the host countries. 


Thus, no matter how helpful a Peace 
Corps volunteer could be to U.S. Embassy 
officials overseas, he is not to be used to 
furnish information about the host coun- 
try. Even after Peace Corps service, 
neither a volunteer nor a Peace Corps 
staff member are ever permitted to work 
for an intelligence agency in the coun- 
try where he served. 

Moreover, in order to give the lie to 
those who claim that the Peace Corps 
is an agent of the U.S. intelligence, the 
Peace Corps will not accept in its serv- 
ice either a volunteer or a staff member 
who has ever served with an intelligence 
agency. 

While Department of State and U.S. 
Information Agency officials are duty- 
bound to explain and justify U.S. for- 
eign policies, the Peace Corps staff mem- 
ber maintains, officially, a neutral atti- 
tude on all aspects of U.S. foreign policy 
except those which pertain to the Peace 
Corps directly. The Peace Corps volun- 
teer is not to be an “ambassador” for 
the United Stetes in the sense that he is 
under an obligation to support U.S. for- 
eign policies; he carries no official pass- 
port and enjoys no special diplomatic 
privileges. He is free to express his po- 
litical beliefs on U.S. domestic issues, 
whatever those beliefs may be, as long 
as the expression does not offend his 
hosts or engage the volunteer in host 
country politics. 

There has been some misunderstand- 


ing regarding the freedom of Peace 


Corps volunteers to express their opin- 
ions, particularly on Vietnam. Professor 
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Berreman states that a volunteer in 
Chile was fired by the Peace Corps for 
his political beliefs, but that statement 
is wrong. I have checked that report and 
discovered that the Peace Corps told the 
volunteer, Bruce Murray, that he was 
perfectly free to express his opinions on 
American policy in conversations with 
friends in Chile, but he was asked not to 
use Chilean newspapers as a rostrum for 
his views. Chile did not invite the Peace 
Corps so that its volunteers could use 
Chilean news media for expression of 
their political views, regardless of what 
those views might be. It did not matter 
whether the volunteer was in favor of 
the U.S. policy in Vietnam or against it, 
the Peace Corps disagreed with his opin- 
ion that he should be free to write what- 
ever he wished in Chilean newspapers. 
To do so, Peace Corps Director Jack 
Vaughn, said, would endanger the non- 
political role of the Peace Corps. I might 
add that I discovered no timidity on the 
part of volunteers I encountered in 
South America to forcefully present their 
own views against certain of our Nation’s 
foreign policies, including Vietnam. 

Volunteers have been writing their 
opinions to newspapers in the United 
States about American foreign policies. 
Not long ago, one Peace Corps volunteer 
wrote directly to the United Nations ask- 
ing that the former inhabitants of Bikini 
Island be returned to their homes. If he 
had been a Government official, his letter 
certainly would have had to be cleared 
and approved by a chain of offices, a posi- 
tion paper written, and a statement pre- 
pared for a United Nations speech. As it 
was, this young man wrote as an Amer- 
ican citizen—no more, and no less. 

The main reason, perhaps, why the 
Peace Corps has been able to separate 
itself from the other parts of American 
foreign policy is that its volunteers be- 
come, in effect, representatives of the 
government of the country where they 
serve. The volunteer works as part of a 
host country program, not an American 
program, and in most cases reports to 
host country supervisors. He works for 
people who are struggling to raise crops 
in a desolate soil, or he works to educate 
the young student, or to teach a family 
something of elementary health care. 
These are people who often hardly com- 
prehend the existence of the United 
States, much less concern themselves 
with the rights and wrongs of American 
foreign policies. The volunteer speaks 
their language, abides by their customs, 
and is goverened by the host country 
laws. 

Professor Berreman believes that the 
Peace Corps will never have the confi- 
dence of the host countries unless it be- 
comes an international undertaking. 

It will not be trusted— 


He writes— 
or effective so long as it is an agency of 
single national government, least of all a 
major power. 


But there just is not a speck of evi- 
dence for this opinion. The Peace Corps 
is trusted, and it is effective, and the de- 
mand for volunteers remains steady. 
What is the point of talking of “inter- 
nationalism” when the nations can hard- 
ly agree on a budget for the United Na- 
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tions itself, much less provide support for 
thousands of volunteers? There is, more- 
over, no guarantee that an international- 
ized Peace Corps would be nonpoliti- 
cal.” It is possible that a United Nations 
Peace Corps would carry with it the po- 
litical antagonisms of its participants to 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Professor Berreman’s bias shows 
through when he claims “disenchant- 
ment” with the Peace Corps both at 
home and abroad because of the admin- 
istration’s Vietnam policy. At home, he 
is wrong when he states that Peace 
Corps volunteer applications have 
dropped precipitously. In fact, I am in- 
formed, the number of applications re- 
ceived from college seniors in February 
of this year was 77 percent higher than 
the February total for 1967. 

The professor is also wrong when he 
says that the Peace Corps’ acceptance by 
countries around the world is related to 
their opinion about the U.S. position in 


Vietnam. It is true that the Peace Corps 


has been asked to leave several coun- 
tries, but none of these terminations has 
had any connection with Vietnam policy. 
Last year, for example, the Peace Corps 
was asked to leave Mauritania because 
that nation, as a firm supporter of Egypt 
in the Arab-Israel war, brought an end 
to all U.S. programs there. In December, 
Gabon requested the Peace Corps to leave 
because, it said, budget deficiencies pre- 
vented a contribution from Gabon to the 
program. No doubt there were other fac- 
tors, such as a change in the govern- 
ment of Gabon and a concern with in- 
creasing American rather than French 
influence, but Vietnam was not an issue. 
During the past 2 years, when the U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam has accelerated, 
the Peace Corps has been invited to 14 
new countries, bringing the total now 
to 57, and it has been asked to leave three 
countries. Two, Mauritania and Gabon, 
have been mentioned. The third was 
Guinea. A man who was directly involved 
in that withdrawal was Henry Norman, 
who was Peace Corps country director in 
that African nation. Mr. Norman is now 
a consultant and legal counsel for the 
United Automobile Workers—social, 
technical, and educational programs. He, 
too, has challenged the assertions made 
by Professor Berreman, in the form of a 
letter which appeared in the March 18 
issue of the Nation. As the final evidence 
of inaccurate reporting on the part of 
the professor, I ask unanimous consent 
that his letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The war in Vietnam has divided our 
people. My own opposition to our present 
policies there is well known. But let us 
all hope that the Peace Corps will not 
become a casualty of that war, either 
through our own Government's actions 
or as a result of unfounded attacks on 
the Corps by critics of the war. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
FEBRUARY 26, 1968. 
EDITOR, THE NATION MAGAZINE, 
Nations Associates, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: Professor Gerald D. Berreman's 
article, “The Peace Corps: A Dream Be- 
trayed,” (February 26, 1968) is a shotgun at- 
tack on the Peace Corps in which the author 
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seeks to weave the pellets together into a 
polemic on the Vietnam War. It would take 
an article of equal length to answer all the 
false inferences, misstatements of fact, and 
opinions stated as facts. However, I would 
like to call attention to one item about which 
I do have intimate knowledge, i.e., the expul- 
sions of the Peace Corps from various coun- 
tries. 

I was the first and only Peace Corps Di- 
rector ever to serve in Guinea, one of the 
countries listed by the professor. Our ex- 
pulsion had nothing whatever to do with the 
Vietnam War. President Sekou Toure him- 
self explained it as a gesture protesting the 
alleged American involyement in the arrest 
of the Guinean Foreign Minister off a Pan 
American airplane in Accra, Ghana. The 
Peace Corps Volunteers were honored 
throughout the country and a ceremony was 
held at the airport upon our departure. My 
family and I were invited to return to Guinea 
as personal guests of the president last May 
Day and I was introduced at the stadium 
from the same platform where, six months 
before, the announcement of our expulsion 
was made. Both in Guinea and in the United 
States, important officials of the Guinean 
Government expressed regret to me about 
our leaving and suggested the desirability 
of our eventual return. At no time, either 
during the crisis that resulted in our depar- 
ture or since, has the war in Vietnam ever 
been mentioned in any way as having in- 
fluenced the decision of the Government of 
Guinea. 

The other expulsions were also the result 
of antagonisms that were local in nature. 
In Cyprus, it was the Turkey problem; in 
Mauritania it was the Middle East War; in 
Pakistan it was our relationship with In- 
dia; and in Gabon it was the strings from 
Paris manipulated by a leader to rid Africa 
of any American presence. 

There is little question that making the 
Peace Corps the scapegoat for host country 
disagreements with foreign policy actions di- 
rectly affecting such countries creates acute 
problems for the future of the Peace Corps. 
However, these problems did not begin with 
the war, nor will they end with it. They will 
continue regardless of the events in Asia 
and regardless of who the Peace Corps Direc- 
tor may be. 

I think Professor Berreman does a dis- 
service to the cause of peace when he seeks 
to make the Peace Corps a casualty of the 
war in Vietnam, In the dark and gloomy 
world in which we live, the Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer has chosen to light a candle instead 
of cursing the darkness. During the course 
of his service, that candle will inevitably 
flicker violently and, in some cases, go out. 
If they were all to go out, we would have to 
concede that there really is no alternative 
to war. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY R. NORMAN, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


THE LITTLE BREWERY ON THE 
HILL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Wiscon- 
sin is very fortunate in being the home 
of great beer and the very fine Pabst 
Brewing Co., a corporation well known 
throughout the country for its fine Blue 
Ribbon beer. 

Another successful year—1967—was 
marked with these major attainments: 

First. Pabst sales exceeded the $300 
million mark for the first time in com- 
pany history. Sales of $320,456,078 in- 
creased $38,440,439—13.6 percent over 
the $282,015,639 total of 1966. 

Second. Beer shipments increased 
1,076,500 barrels to 10,123,500 barrels. In 
addition to the achievement of its 10-mil- 
lion-barrel year, the million-barrel gain 
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represents the largest increase in the 
history of the company. 

Third. Operating income was $35,076,- 
491 as compared to $29,893,696 in 1966. 

Fourth. Net income for the year 
amounted to $18,210,660, $3.82 per share, 
as compared to $15,305,209, $3.22 per 
share in 1966. The increase in net income 
for the year was $2,905,451—19 percent. 

Fifth. On January 23, 1968, the board 
of directors declared a cash dividend of 
25 percent per share payable on Febru- 
ary 27, 1968, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 9, 1968. 
Four quarterly cash dividends of 25 cents 
per share were paid to stockholders in 
1967. 

Special recognition must be given to 
Mr. James C. Windham, Pabst’s presi- 
dent and the other officers of the com- 
pany for their achievements. 

While the quality of Pabst products is 
well known, what may be of interest to 
all Americans is the facility that Pabst 
maintains in Milwaukee, Wis. It is 
beautifully described in the 1967 annual 
report. Although the pictures cannot be 
adequately reproduced herein, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the follow- 
ing descriptive account of the facilities 
which are open to the public the year 
round. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A visit to the “little brewery on the hill” 
starts near the original brewery site, a loca- 
tion dating back to 1844, four years before 
Wisconsin achieved statehood. 

As the visitor moves through the many 
departments of the brewery, he cannot help 
but be startled by the sharp contrast be- 
tween the old world facades and the ultra- 
modern interiors. 

The huge Gothic buildings house gigantic 
malting kilns, powerful new generators, 
gleaming copper kettles, vast networks of 
storage and aging facilities and the most 
modern of packaging equipment. 

The visit culminates in the Sternewirt or 
hospitable Blue Ribbon Hall. Here in old 
world surroundings one can sample the 
wonderful brews of the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany and leisurely explore the famous Pabst 
Courtyard that typifies the elegant old world 
beer garden. 

As Pabst brands have increased in popu- 
larity, more and more visitors from every 
state in the Union and from the farthest 
corners of the world comes to tour the “first 
of the great Milwaukee breweries.” 


SENATE NEEDS TO RATIFY HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS TO LOGI- 
CALLY AFFIRM CONSTITUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
rights of man have always been the 
concern of the United States. 

Because of this, I view with serious 
concern the Senate’s inability to date 
to fulfill our constitutional responsi- 
bility in ratifying the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor Freedom of 
Association, Genocide, and the Political 
Rights of Women, 

Our country has long been a source of 
inspiration to other people seeking the 
basic freedoms which we take for grant- 
ed. The Declaration of Independence 
was put together not just for the people 
of this Nation but for all people every- 
where. 

It was President Lincoln, who after 
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studying the Declaration, said that it 
offered liberty “not alone to the people of 
this country but the hope for all the 
world for all future time.” 

President Lincoln, I am positive, did 
not mean for his message to be twisted 
into the idea that our country would 
cause other nations to bend to its will. 
Indeed not. 

We certainly should be faithful to these 
great traditions of our heritage, espe- 
cially in our foreign policy. It is my view 
that our following these traditions and 
espousing the ideals of liberty and equal- 
ity on the international level, it is not 
an insubstantial factor in the overall af- 
fairs of our world. 

Senate ratification of the human rights 
conventions would be a positive step to- 
ward affirming our Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Our position is under close scrutiny by 
friend and foe with respect to the 
genuineness of our commitments and our 
adherence to them on matters involving 
human rights. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to delay no further and ratify the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Genocide, 
and the Political Rights of Women. 


THE THREATENED DISRUPTION OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Washington Post today com- 
mented quite pointedly and quite sensibly 
on comedian Dick Gregory’s plans to dis- 
rupt the 1968 Democratic nominating 
convention in Chicago this summer. 

Such disruptions of the democratic 
process as Gregory plans cannot be 
tolerated. 


The Post is entirely right in stating 
that Gregory— 


Is undertaking precisely the kind of dis- 
ruption that cannot be justified or condoned 
as a piece of civil disobedience or orderly 
demonstration. It is an operation aimed at 
disruption and focused on no tangible goal 
to which any government could respond— 
even if it wished to do so. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled ‘“Gregory’s Threat” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREGORY'S THREAT 

The threat of Dick Gregory to put so many 
demonstrators on the streets of Chicago be- 
fore the Democratic Convention that the 
Army will have to be called in probably is 
not an empty one. It may be within his 
capabilities. 

He is undertaking precisely the kind of dis- 
ruption that cannot be justified or condoned 
as a piece of civil disobedience or orderly 
demonstration, It is an operation aimed at 
disruption and focused on no tangible goal 
to which any government could respond— 
even if it wished to do so. 

What he is projecting is an interference 
with the rights of other citizens and an ob- 
struction of a part of the Government appa- 
ratus of this country. If he cannot be per- 
suaded to desist, his interference will have 
to be met by force, however reluctantly it 
may be employed, 

And this will be regrettable for this 
talented man has made and can make in the 
future a contribution toward the reduction 
of racial discrimination. He has an audience, 
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Negro and white, that will listen to any 
orderly and legitimate appeal he might make 
for social justice. But he cannot expect either 
the foreign or domestic policies of the coun- 
try to be turned over to a Chicago mob bent 
upon the intimidation and disruption of a 
national party convention. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The BILL CLERK. Calendar No. 996, 
Senate Resolution 266, a resolution to 
provide standards of conduct for Mem- 
bers of the Senate and officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS—AMENDMENT NO, 632 TEM- 
PORARILY LAID ASIDE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment (No. 632) offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] be 
laid aside temporarily; and on that basis, 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] be authorized to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I am authorized to speak for the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 
I have checked with him and it is agree- 
able to him to displace his pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

The Senator from New Jersey is recog- 


nized. 
AMENDMENT NO. 622 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 622 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», is as follows: 

Beginning with line 15, page 4, strike out 
all to and including line 21, page 4, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“2. The Senator may use the contribution 
only to influence his nomination for election, 
or his election, and shall not use, directly or 
indirectly, any part of any contribution for 
any other purpose.” 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield without losing his. 


right to the floor? Š 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
consulting with various interested Sen- 
ators who are available, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be a time 
limitation of an hour and a half on the 
pending amendment, the time to be 
divided equally between the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wish to confirm that if there 
should be marked general interest on 
the part of Senators in the discussion of 
this matter the leadership would un- 
doubtedly be agreeable to permitting 
such an extension to be agreed upon as 
may seem to be indicated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to himself? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to myself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time being allocated to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator permit the call to continue for 
a minute more? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
withdraw my request. 

The bill clerk resumed the call of the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is now recognized, having yielded 
himself 10 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if Senators 
will turn to page 4 of the committee 
resolution, I can explain the purport of 
my amendment very quickly. Line 15, 
subsection 2 thereof, provides for ways 
in which contributions may be used by a 
Senator. There are two, and only two. 
First, to influence his nomination for 
election, or his election; and, second, to 
defray the reasonable expenses, incurred 
or contemplated, of his office. 

The effect of my amendment would 
be to strike from the committee reso- 
lution, the second authorization, the 
words, “defray the reasonable expenses, 
incurred or contemplated of his office’’; 
and leave in the authorization of the 
resolution only the words “expenses in 
connection with influencing nomination 
for election, or election to office.” 

Mr. President, in making its recom- 
mendations, the select committee had to 


President, I 
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face a very difficult problem—a problem 
arising out of the greatly increased de- 
mands on every senatorial office in the 
past decade. 

-As the committee report points out, 
these demands take many forms: far 
heavier mail, a sharp increase in in- 
quiries from constituents concerning per- 
sonal problems involving the Federal 
Government, more requests for personal 
appearances by Senators, not only in 
person but via radio, television, and other 
media, to enable their constituents to 
know how they propose to deal with a 
wide variety of problems. 

These are all legitimate demands. 
Every Senator wants to respond to them. 
And he should. 

The committee recognizes the legiti- 
macy of these demands, but in proposing 
a solution it passes over the public policy 
questions that its solution, in my mind, 
inevitably raises. My difference with the 
committee recommendations goes solely 
to the question of whether the enlarge- 
ment of the traditional responsibilities 
of a Senator to the public should be sup- 
ported by public funds or by private 
subsidy. 

For many years Federal statute— 
18 U.S.C. 209—has made it unlawful for 
a public official in the executive branch 
to be compensated by private sources for 
the performance of his public duties. I 
suggest that if the responsibilities of 
membership in the Senate have grown 
too great to be discharged by the various 
allowances permitted each Senator, then 
the forthright answer to the problem is 
to reexamine the allowances. : 

The resolution before us acknowledges - 
the increase in responsibility but, appar- 
ently because of the difficulty of defining 
the line between the obligations of public 
office and the personal political obliga- 
tions or personal political objectives of 
a Senator, it avoids a direct approach in 
favor of fuzzing further a line that is 
already hard to delineate. 

We had occasion some months ago to 
struggle with the problem of where the 
legitimate demands of office stop and 
where those of personal or political ag- 
grandizement begin. It was a painful and 
prolonged deliberation. Should we now 
adopt a rule which can only give rise, in 
my judgment, to even more painful and 
more difficult problems? 

The committee report recognizes im- 
plicitly the uncertainties involved, for at 
one point it states: 

Although making a distinction between 
political campaign contributions and con- 
tributions to office expenses, for purposes of 
drafting a rule and presenting this report, 
the committee agrees that a strong argu- 
ment can be advanced that supplementary 
office expenses may be political expenses. 
While not completely accepting the argu- 
ment, the committee believes that it is an 
additional reason why supplementary office 
funding should be permitted and subject to 
the same surveillance as political campaign 
contributions. 

With all respect to the committee, this 
seems to me almost a perfect non 
sequitur. If there is indeed a strong case 
for considering the supplementary ex- 
penses to be political expenses, then 
surely we should not give them a color 
of official approval. 

Far from helping to separate “political 
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obligations” from the discharge of public 
duties, the committee recommendations 
not only provide no guide but open the 
door wider to political pressures. 

The Senate should not give an affirma- 
tive stamp of approval to practices that 
raise such serious questions of public 
policy. 

Should a Senate employee receive part 
of his compensation for performance of 
his Senate duties from private sources? 
As I have already indicated, we do not 
tolerate this in the executive branch. 
And, do not the same considerations 
apply in the legislative branch? 

All of us know that anything a Sena- 
tor or his staff does may have an effect 
on his chances for reelection. Does this 
justify abandoning the effort to draw the 
line between personal political obliga- 
tions and senatorial obligations by per- 
mitting a merger in the name of unde- 
fined “reasonable expenses of office”? 

Rather than setting guidelines, it 
seems to me that the committee recom- 
mendation in this area would make them 
practically impossible. And I suggest, too, 
that adoption of its recommendation 
would make realistic consideration of the 
very immediate and concrete burdens of 
office or the personal financing of a Sen- 
ator less likely than ever. 

It has been said that without private 
subsidy of public functions, soon only the 
very wealthy will be able to sit in the 
Senate. On the contrary, I suggest that 
official sanction of private subsidies is 
even more likely to bring about that day. 
For, to the extent that use of private 
funds makes a realistic survey of allow- 
ances unnecessary, Members will be in- 
creasingly forced to rely on their own 
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private means or those of others whose 
interest may not be entirely altruistic. 

Before we embark on such a course, 
it would be far better to ask the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration to 
survey the needs of senatorial offices and 
recommend whatever changes in allow- 
ances, in the allocation formulas, in the 
nature and amount of services provided 
each Member may be needed to assure 
that the poorest as well as the wealthiest 
Member in the Senate is equally well- 
equipped to discharge his responsibilities 
as a Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
point, if I may, to insert in the RECORD 
& table illustrating the present discrep- 
ancy in allowances now provided under 
our various rules and regulations affect- 
ing Members and their office expenses. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield at this time for me to 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CASE. Indeed, 2 yield, without 
losing my right to the flocr. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Mis- 


sissippi believes these are very important 


matters. There has already been an 
agreement that there would be a rollcall 
vote on this amendment within the next 
hour and a half; and I observe that the 
Senator has present to hear him only 
three or four Senators. I am compelled, 
with his consent, to ask permission to 
suggest the absence of a quorum as the 
first step to see if we cannot get better 
attendance to hear the Senator, and to 
hear me later, or any other Senator who 
may want to speak, without the time 
taken for the quorum call to be charged 
to either side. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I shall be 
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glad to consent, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I make 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Does the Senator wish to put the table 
in the Recor at this time? 

Mr. CASE. I shall be glad to withhold it 
until after the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The 10 minutes that the Senator from 
New Jersey allotted himself have ex- 
pired. How much time does he desire to 
yield himself? 

Mr. CASE, May I have another 5 min- 
utes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at this point, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted in the Recorp a table which has 
been prepared showing clerk hire ex- 
penditures by Members of the Senate for 
the period July 1, 1964, to June 30, 1965, 
ranked by expenditures per person, and 
showing the per capita expense per year. 
“Per capita” means the members of his 
constituency. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


CLERK HIRE EXPENDITURES—U.S. SENATORS, RANKED BY EXPENDITURES PER PERSON, JULY 1, 1964, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1965 


Senator 


{Per capita expense per year] 


Party Expenditures Population Per State Senator Party Expenditures Population Per 
capita capita 
---- Gruening.......-. Democratic $142, 629. 82 250,000 50. 5705 2,766,000 50. 0503 
- Bartlett. 40 134, 502. 14 p 5 2,766,000 0487 
133, 155, 67 343,000 3911 2,984,000 .0486 
107, 744. 76 343,000 3141 2,756,000 0452 
125, 792. 88 408,000 3083 3,432,000 0445 
I 124, 340. 20 409,000 3040 3,159,000 0432 
.. Dem 106, 458. 83 408,000 .2609 2, 984. 000 0424 
Republican 85, 403. 18 409,000 2088 3,159,000 0422 
eS do. 141,943, 90 701,000 2020 3,521,000 0414 
Do... = = 139, 523. 66 701,000 1990 3,407,000 0408 
New Hampshire. Cotton. 129, 936. 74 654,000 .1987 4,107,000 0391 
Montana 139, 672. 62 705,000 1981 3,468,000 0381 
Delaware 97, 152. 84 491,000 1979 4,409,000 0363 
New Hampsh 8 129, 118. 74 654, 900 . 1974 4, 825, 000 0349 
North Dakota 123, 353. 08 645, 000 1912 4,409, 000 6034 
South Dakota 134, 148. 78 715,000 1876 885 2,756,000 0332 
= 30, 569, 705,000 1852 Democratic. 4,825, 000 .0325 
715,900 1828 a. 4,107,000 0321 
692,000 1689 3,407,000 0321 
491,000 1628 4,294,000 0317 
914,000 .1584 3,798,000 0313 
692,000 .1575 3.468, 000 0311 
645,000 1542 5, 338, 000 0308 
989,000 (1437 4,852,000 0290 
992,900 1363 5,338,000 0285 
„928. 58 992, 900 (1330 4,294,000 0272 
117, 070. 27 914,000 1280 5,705,000 0257 
26 1. 008, 000 1219 4,852,000 0254 
37 1,480,000 0877 5,705,000 0253 
it ee 989, 000 $ 6, 682, 000 „0235 
Democratic 1, 581, 000 . 0817 6, 682, 000 . 0229 
— EIP 1,797,000 0782 4,378,000 „0227 
1,871,000 .0764 4,378,000 0228 
1,797,000 0735 8, 098, 000 0205 
1, 480, 000 . 0724 8, 089, 000 0188 
1, 966, 000 . 0677 10, 397, 000 0184 
1, 966, 000 . 0677 10, 489, 000 0182 
1,933, 000 . 0607 11, 459, 000 0178 
2,314,000 0598 11, 459, 000 0174 
1,933,000 0597 10,397,000 0184 
1,871,000 0584 10,489,000 0151 
2,225,000 0577 10, 100, 000 0144 
2,314, 000 . 0564 17,915, 000 129 
136, 865. 2, 465, 000 . 0555 cae 10, 100, 000 6122 
121, 983. 2,225,000 0548 18,084,000 0118 
137,154.74 2,555,000 0537 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this table 
shows an enormous discrepancy. I hope 
that Senators will read it; I am sure each 
will read it with interest insofar as the 
figures for his own office are concerned. 
Just by way of illustration, the Senator 
who received the largest amount per 
capita is the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. GRUENING], who received 57 cents 
per capita. The Senator who received the 
least is our brother from California [Mr. 
KuchELI, who received 0.0118 cents per 
capita: This discrepancy is just one of 
many things that need to be looked at, 
and one of many things, I am afraid, 
the scrutiny of which would be inter- 
fered with and delayed by the passage of 
the resolution, even with the very best 
of intentions. 

I certainly have, and I am sure every 
Senator has, nothing but the highest 
regard for the attention, application, and 
devotion to duty of the members of the 
committee, and for their purpose in mak- 
ing the suggestions they have; but I do 
think the resolution is unwise. 

Before we embark upon a course of 
giving official approval, for example, to 
an office fund, as the committee resolu- 
tion in effect would do, I believe it would 
be far better to have the committee sur- 
vey the needs of senatorial offices and 
recommend whatever changes—in al- 
lowances, in the allocation formulas, in 
the nature and amount of services pro- 
vided each Senator—it deems necessary 
to assure that the poorest as well as the 
wealthiest Member of the Senate is 
equally well equipped to discharge his 
responsibilities as a Senator. 

Then, there is another aspect of this 
recommendation which seems to me to 
go in the wrong direction. Just as 
every Senator, whatever his personal 
means—or, I might add, whatever his 
ability to attract contributions from 
wealthy people—should have adequate 
facilities to carry out his official duties 
and serve his constituents, so every con- 
stituent should feel equally free to ask 
the help of a Senator—whether or not 
he has contributed to the cost of office 
operations. Even granting the benevo- 
lent intent and public-spiritedness of 
most potential underwriters of “reason- 
able office expenses,” it is not good for 
the public at large to imagine the exist- 
ence of a privileged group with special 
entree to their Senator. 

The committee report provides in sec- 
tion 2(a) of rule XLII for contributions 
to be used for the nomination and elec- 
tion of Senators. Wisely and rightly, it 
would require full and accurate report- 
ing of such contributions. Defining ac- 
tivities that are primarily directed to- 
ward nomination or election is difficult 
enough. But providing still another cate- 
gory of political expenditures for which 
private contributions may be used, the 
line between political and senatorial be- 
comes all but indiscernible. 

Let us not issue a general license for 
the collection of funds which can be 
utilized for purposes which, if official in 
nature, should be financed by public 
funds or if for personal political advan- 
tage, should be financed by campaign 
contributions or appropriate party orga- 
nizations. Let us not set foot in the quag- 
mire that section 2(b) would represent 
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before giving further thought to a more 
direct approach to the very real prob- 
lem that it is designed to solve. 

I agree with the committee’s desire 
that all contributions and expenditures 
we have been talking about should be 
fully disclosed. But to accomplish this it 
is not necessary to give specific Senate 
approval to practices which are or may 
be contrary to sound public policy. 

Mr. President, unless a Senator wishes 
to question me, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I direct the attention of 
Senators to the following portion of the 
pending resolution; and I ask those Sen- 
ators who are present to please turn to 
page 4, and direct their attention to that 
part beginning on line 18 of page 4. 

Mr. President, the effect of the Case 
amendment would be to strike out of the 
resolution lines 18 and 19 on page 4. It 
is not necessarily worded that way, but 
the amendment, just to read it, does not 
carry the full meaning. The amendment 
the Senator offers would leave in this 
part of the resolution on contributions, 
the first part, and strike out the second 
part. In substance, he would strike out 
that part that authorizes the use of 
money received from private sources for 
expenses of operating a Senator’s office. 

This is the position of the committee 
with reference to this problem—and it is 
a real problem. 

The background of the facts is that the 
expenses incurred in the operation of a 
Senator's office, and the matter of being 
a Senator and carrying out the many 
semiofficial functions involved, runs into 
sizable sums of money that are not cov- 
ered in the official allowance. That is a 
simple fact affecting all Senators, but it 
greatly varies, and applies particularly 
in the case of the more populous States, 
where the allowances provided are most 
insufficient. 

I remember, Mr. President, when I 
first came to the Senate, the State of 
New York was represented in part by a 
very fine gentleman who has since passed 
away, the late Senator Lehman. In order 
to be able properly to represent that 
great State, with its volume of business, 
he paid out something like $50,000 a 
year from his personal funds to help run 
the official part of his office. He was a 
very wealthy man, or at least had ex- 
tensive holdings. He was able to do it, 
and did it gladly. But, particularly back 
in those days, when I would think about 
that, I would feel strongly that it was 
not right, and could hardly be consid- 
ered fair. 

Dropping down to another category, it 
is a fact of our lives that there are many 
demands of various kinds, particularly 
for travel, and most especially for travel 
to a Senator’s home State, in the course 
of a year—and this is for official and 
semiofficial functions—the expenses of 
which often run into thousands of dol- 
lars. Yet we have not seen fit, to allow 
reimbursement for those trips beyond 
a maximum of six trips a year. 

As I say, there are many other ex- 
penses. A very honorable Member of this 
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body has proposed this year to provide, 
I believe, a minimum of $50,000. As I 
understand, it was carefully worked out 
and budgeted. I mention this because I 
am sure there was no wrongdoing in- 
volved; in fact, I know there was nothing 
of the sort connected with it at all. But 
that plan was not carried out. 

I personally think—and I call this to 
the attention of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with great defer- 
ence to them—that there ought to be a 
careful resurvey made of the actual 
needs and expenses of operating a Sena- 
tor’s office; and, where larger sums are 
found to be needed, that they be allowed, 
voted on, and granted by the Senate. 

I think times have changed so much 
that they ought to have a reevaluation 
of the items that can be considered as 
official expenses. We should try to have 
the law provide that allowances would 
be made for items such as telephone 
calls. Senators have to pay considerable 
sums of money for telephone calls that 
are made on official business. We fre- 
quently have to pay a considerable sum 
of money for excess telegram charges. 

We do not now have a completely real- 
istic plan along that line. I think it would 
be really unreasonable and wrong to cut 
a Senator off and prohibit him from 
using funds that come into his hands in 
good faith to be spent in connection with 
his office. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will yield in a minute. 
I am not saying this in criticism of any- 
one. However, until those things are bet- 
ter arranged, we thought, because of the 
variation from State to State in the man- 
ner in which it is handled, that there 
should be some regulation and that is 
what we propose. 

The Case amendment strikes out all 
reference to dealing with that problem, 
and it would be, in effect, a prohibition. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I know that in my own case some years 
ago—in a year, incidentally, when the 
Collector of Internal Revenue drew my 
name as one of the congressional guinea 
pigs to be checked on for income tax 
purposes—I had deductions that ex- 
ceeded my salary as a Senator. Much of 
the deductions was for expenses incurred 
in reporting to the people back home on 
what I was doing in regard to their in- 
terests. A lot of it had to do with trans- 
portation on airplanes over and above 
the amount that is ordinarily authorized. 

A great deal of it had to do with the 
buying of paper and other supplies with 
which to perform my necessary duties, 
but to a greater extent than provided 
for. It had to do with entertaining con- 
stituents and things of that kind. 

I was fortunate in my case that I was 
able to pay for this out of my own in- 
come, because I had other income than 
the Senate salary I was receiving. How- 
ever, assuming that a Senator does not 
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have outside income and wants to do 
more to serve his constituents and wants 
to do things for which there is no al- 
lowance, or wants to do more things 
than there is an allowance provided for, 
he should certainly be permitted to do 
so. Certainly there is no allowance for 
entertaining constituents or buying a 
meal for a graduating class visiting the 
Capitol or something of that sort. If a 
Senator wants to do something like that 
and does not have the money with which 
to do it, if it is known where the funds 
come from and there is not any objec- 
tion, can the Senator from Mississippi 
see any reason why there should be an 
objection? 

Mr, STENNIS. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the matter. I pointed out in 
my opening statement that if the money 
were given and received in good faith 
for semipublic purposes, a Senator 
should be allowed to accept it. 

Under the rule proposed by the com- 
mittee, the Senator would have to ac- 
count for it and spend it for only the 
purposes spelled out in the resolution, 
and then publicly account for how he 
spent it. In other words, there would be 
an accounting of public funds insofar as 
an accounting is concerned. 

I hope that the day will come, if we 
succeed in getting this rule started, when 
we can make these evaluations. It is a 
very difficult matter, and perhaps this 
section would be removed from the Sen- 
ate rules. Briefly, that is the whole case. 

Let me emphasize that there would be 
variations from place to place. I do not 
have that particular problem. The 
amounts that I have paid have been rel- 
atively small amounts for excess post- 
age, telegrams, and various other items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The amounts involved 
were such that I could take care of them 
and did. 

I know that a terrible hardship is 
worked on some Senators with relation 
to traveling home and paying for exces- 
sive long distance telephone calls. 

This situation is going on. This money 
is being used this way, and the com- 
mittee wanted to regulate it and let the 
expenditure of this money be reported. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for yielding to 
me. I have a few remarks to make on the 
pending resolution. 

I would refer to the pending amend- 
ment as & rich man’s amendment, be- 
cause if a Senator is wealthy enough— 
and from an article I saw a few days ago, 
I guess that some of the Senators are, 
because approximately 20 Senators were 
speculated on as being millionaires—so 
that he can spend his own money to do 
these things, there would be no account- 
ing or responsibility on his part. 

If a Senator does not happen to be a 
millionaire, as is true in my case and in 
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the case of many other Senators, then 
certainly he should be allowed under 
proper supervision, as the committee has 
suggested, to use funds for other than 
influencing his nomination for election. 

Mr. President, I happen to come from 
the Far West, and every time I make 
a trip out there, it costs me quite a bit 
of money. 

As the Senator from Mississippi well 
knows, we receive reimbursement for six 
trips to our home State and back, based 
on the actual amount of the ticket, noth- 
ing else. No other expenses are covered. 

I myself average at least 12 to 15 trips 
a year to my State. And the airplane fares 
with respect to those particular trips 
usually cost me something in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000 to $7,000 more trans- 
portation cost in a year than I receive 
reimbursement for from the Senate. 

The pending amendment would pro- 
hibit anyone from offering to pick up the 
cost of a ticket when I am not running 
for election so that I can speak to home 
groups there or visit with them and 
discuss legislation in which they are in- 
terested. 

Is it not a fact that this, in effect, is 
a rich man’s amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had al- 
ready given an illustration about a fel- 
low Senator who formerly served in this 
great body. He was a very fine man, I 
knew that he spent from $50,000 to 
$70,000 a year from his own pocket to 
help run his office. He was able to do it, 
fortunately. However, I did not think 
that this should be necessary. I refer to 
Senator Lehman. 

If a Senator is able to do this and wants 
to do it, that would be all right. However, 
our proposal would cover the case of a 
man that is not financially able to do it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, if the 
pending amendment, this rich man’s 
amendment, were to be agreed to, would 
it then be no more than fair to require 
that every Senator disclose all of the 
amounts he spends out of his own funds 
in travel to and from his State or for of- 
fice expense or clerical hire or what have 
you? 

This, of course, is not required under 
law, and I submit that if this rich man’s 
amendment were to pass, we would be 
duty bound to make that kind of a pro- 
vision for disclosure so that if the people 
want to know what is being expended, 
they would know in the case of a man who 
is wealthy enough to pay for such costs 
out of his own pocket, how much money 
is being spent for the purposes desig- 
nated. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Nevada has stated the 
point very well. I agree wholly with him. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if the Senator from 
Nevada has finished. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator whether it is not true, under rule 
XLIV which has to do with financial ac- 
counting and disclosure, that when a 
Senator has to file a copy of his income 
tax, he has to reveal on that return the 
identical information to which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada just referred? 

In other words, when. you take his 
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income tax, he has to show you his 
business expenses, his business deduc- 
tions, including what he spent as a 
Member of the Senate. You have to 
disclose it. But the fact is that the 
committee language would keep it secret. 
Senator Case and I wish to make it 
public. I agree with the Senator from 
Nevada that we should make it public. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. The committee resolution does not 
keep it secret. It requires public dis- 
closure of all expenses of the type about 
which we are talking. 

Mr. CLARK. I beg the Senator's par- 
don. I believe we are at cross-purposes. 
I was referring to the secrecy which 
exists in the committee amendment with 
respect to the income tax return, where 
the deduction resulting from a Senator 
taking many trips home, which he could 
not charge against the Senate itself, is 
in order. The committee amendment 
would make a Senator disclose to the 
committee and to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral exactly what the Senator from 
Nevada said he thought should be dis- 
closed, and I agree with him. I believe it 
should be completely disclosed and not 
held secret. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to make this 
point. This amendment, if adopted, 
would prohibit the use of funds for that 
purpose. It does not merely say “dis- 
close.” It prohibits it. 

In effect, it is a rich man’s amend- 
ment, as I said earlier. It would prohibit 
a man from using any funds that he 
received for office expense or for trans- 
portation to and from his home State. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I explained, when I 
commenced my remarks, that the way 
the amendment had to be drawn by the 
Senator from New Jersey, it does really 
carry the whole import of it; but the 
effect of it would be to outlaw, so to 
speak, the special funds about which I 
have spoken. The committee proposes 
that it be a reasonable amount, and it 
has to be accounted for and published 
and reported. Why? Because the funds 
are semipublic. They are used to carry 
on the functions of that office. I am not 
confining it now to clerk hire, but it ap- 
plies to matters that relate to it and are 
necessary. 

Furthermore, we expressly say that 
these funds cannot be used for any other 

purpose, unless the Senator should, in 
effect, put them into his campaign funds, 
and that is obvious campaign funds, and 
that would be the accounting point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to me 
that the whole business of whether there 
is any impropriety or not in a person re- 
ceiving a private contribution to do some- 
thing other than that for which the Gov- 
ernment pays him has to do with the 
intent of the donor. If I may, I should 
like to give a persona] illustration. 

When I began my service in the Senate, 
my uncle, who at that time was Governor 
of Louisiana—and who had been one of 
my principal supporters and contribu- 
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tors—came to my office and saw a little 
Robotype I had purchased. I was using 
it to get out mail. 

He said, That's a wonderful inven- 
tion. You ought to write everybody you 
can write. You’re only up here on a 2- 
year interim term. How much would it 
cost to buy two more of these?” 

I said, “I think it would cost about 
$5,000.” 

He said, Get them. I'll pay for them.” 

That happened to be my uncle, who 
was interested in me personally. He had 
been desirous of seeing me succeed in 
politics as far back as I can recall. That 
was something he wanted to do for his 
nephew. 

Suppose it was my mother, or the 
Senator who preceded me in the Senate, 
or a very close personal friend, or some- 
one who wanted to hold the seat until I 
was old enough to campaign for it. Why 
could not a person such as that make a 
contribution completely in good faith, 
because he wanted a man to be a better 
public servant? If so, and that is re- 
ported, what on earth would be wrong 
with it? 

On the other hand, in a case where 
someone might be a lobbyist for a par- 
ticular company, who might be seeking 
some special advantage, the way the 
committee has it, that would be reported. 
Everyone would be able to look at it, to 
judge whether or not they thought any 
improper matters were involved in a 
contribution. 

Does it not boil down to the intent of 
the donor, and would that not be clearly 
obvious by identifying who the donor 
was? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
I used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has used 20 minutes 
and 45 seconds. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the floor for the 
time being. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I believe there is very little difference 
among all of us with respect to our un- 
derstanding of the problem with which 
we are dealing. 

The Senator from Nevada has pointed 
out the expense entailed in perfectly 
proper travel in connection with the 
performance of his official duties, and 
that present senatorial allowances are 
not adequate to cover this, and I agree. 

We disagree on this point: The wisdom 
of providing what even the Senator from 
Mississippi suggests is a kind of stopgap, 
until serious consideration is given by 
the Senate to a permanent solution of 
the problem. 

I believe this is the chief vice—I use 
the word “vice” not in the sense of any 
bad will or anything of that sort—of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

This is a difficult problem. 

The Senate gets around to dealing with 
problems such as this only under the 
spur of unusual circumstances and 
events, and such have occurred, and it 
was good and fine that the Committee 
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on Standards and Conduct reported a 
recommendation. I applaud their efforts 
to deal with the matter, but I do not 
applaud the putting of this matter into 
such a condition that—I predict that it 
will be years until we adopt such a reso- 
lution—unless public outrage brings it 
about sooner—before we get at a real 
solution. That is why I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Kentucky desires to make a brief obser- 
vation, and then I should like to yield 
to the cosponsor of the amendment, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Kentucky desire? 

Mr. COOPER. I should like 3 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the fact 
that the committee, of which I am a 
member, took note of this subject and 
made recommendations to the Senate in- 
dicates the belief of the committee that 
the practice is questionable. The com- 
mittee dealt with it by requiring publi- 
cation rather than immediately prohibit- 
ing the practice. 

As one member of the committee, I 
know that we stand in a rather difficult 
position. We do not wish to appear to 
be monitoring the conduct of individual 
Senators. Nor are we condemnatory of 
practices in the sense of saying that they 
represent wrongdoing. But we were di- 
rected by the Senate not only to consider 
the problems of Members of the Senate 
as individuals but also as they affect the 
public interest and publie regard of the 
Senate as an institution of our Govern- 
ment which must rest in public confi- 
dence. 

I believe that the proper way to deal 
with this matter is for the Senate to deal 
with it by providing sufficient funds for 
office help, for postage, for trips, and 
for telephone calls that are required and 
necessary for his Senate business. 

If such funds are not required for 
actual office expenses and necessary for 
one’s actual duties as a Senator, they 
can only be described as campaign ex- 
penditures. In essence, I believe that is 
what they are. They are campaign ex- 
penditures and should be reported as 
such. I doubt that we could even find a 
cutoff point for office expenditures 
which would be satisfactory to everyone, 
because some Members of the Senate 
campaign at times for the presidential 
nomination, and, of course, they require 
funds larger than those Senators who 
are not so campaigning. Such funds can- 
not be characterized as expenses neces- 
sary for senatorial duties. 

We must consider the public view- 
point concerning funds from private 
sources for office expenses. If contribu- 
tions were made for these expenses by 
certain interests, business interests or 
labor interests, or otherwise, the public 
could believe, whether or not it was true, 
that Members might be influenced by 
those contributions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 
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Mr. CASE. I yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I stated 
in my supplemental views that I believed 
the proper way to handle the matter was 
through the Senate providing necessary 
funds for actual office expenses. There- 
fore, I must adhere to the argument made 
by the Senator from New Jersey, and I 
shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving the 
balance of that minute, I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am happy 
to be a cosponsor with the Senator from 
New Jersey on the pending amendment, 
and I rise to support it. 

The Senator from New Jersey has 
stated the case for the amendment. so 
clearly that it needs little amplification. 
The whole question involved here is 
whether the Senate, and, through it, the 
taxpayers, are to give adequate allow- 
ances for the expenses of running a Sen- 
ate office, or whether lobbyists and 
friends of individual Senators should be 
permitted to contribute to a fund—I do 
not call it a slush fund, but others 
might—which would enable the Sena- 
tor to finance the expenses of his office 
over and above the amount allowed him. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and so are 
the Senators from Kentucky, Nevada, 
and Rhode Island. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has just come into the 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
should have moved long ago to increase 
the allowances to which Senators are 
entitled. 

All we need now is one more member 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration to make five, and the distin- 
guished chairman is sitting out in the 
cloak room. Maybe if he would join 
us then we would get these allowances to 
where they should be, but because we 
have not been able to move the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration off 
the dime, and we have not been, does not 
mean that we should let any lobbyist 
who wants, contribute to the fund of any 
Senator, and hold him enthralled, to 
pay the expenses of his office. 

In the years I have been in the Senate 
our expenses have increased very much, 
and so have our allowances. I agree with 
the Senator from Nevada that he should 
have 16 free trips to Nevada each year 
rather than six. 

The truth is that some Senators from 
some States do not need the money and 
they will not vote the money for those 
of us who do. 

The way to get at the problem is not 
the road which Nixon took in 1952 by 
having a private fund arranged for him 
to take care of his office expenses, and 
I think he regretted it; nor the way 
Senator Percy did earlier this year, and 
I think he regretted it. When he did 
change his mind, I think he made a wise 
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and courageous decision, because when 
the matter received publicity, he thought 
it over and thought he was wrong and 
paid back all of the money. 

The answer is not to permit this in- 
herently corrupting method of financing 
expenses of a Senator’s office, but rather 
to put some heat on the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I will stay in 
the kitchen; I can take the heat. Let us 
get the allowances up to an adequate 
amount instead of turning the matter 
over to those whose motives might be 
suspect. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that this amendment has been 
offered, and at the same time I hope it 
will be rejected. The reason why I say 
that is that this problem, like so many 
thorns we run into, was a particularly 
difficult one. 

We sought, in all the shadowy areas of 
dealing with ethics and the like, to keep 
from pulling ourselves back whenever the 
occasion would permit us to do so, be- 
cause realities and personalities are really 
what this business is all about. 

There is involved the serious problem 
of what somebody has called inadequate 
allowances for a Senator. The problem 
goes beyond that for there is actually in- 
volved an imbalance. 

Everyone here knows that there are 
certain allowances for every office which 
are not utilized, while others are so very 
low that Senators, where they have the 
means to do so, are supplementing their 
allowances from their own funds, and 
they are doing it other than as indicated 
by the provision that is in the code. 

The problem actually involved, to be 
specific, and the precise issue, could really 
determine the twilight area between what 
is legitimate, and complete and full exer- 
cise of senatorial office and that which 
pertains to campaigning. 

I do not think it would come as a shock 
to anybody who might read this RECORD 
to realize that in perhaps the last 2 years 
of a senatorial term, the office activity is 
accelerated a great deal. The newsletters 
go out monthly rather than two or three 
times a year. The allowances, all of them 
down the line, pertain to the campaign. 

We sought to deal with the situation as 
it is. I suppose we could have been mute 
on this question, and I suppose we could 
have forgotten the issue and passed it 
over. We would have Senators using cam- 
paign funds that would come back to 
office allowances and that would have 
covered it. I think that is what will hap- 
pen if this amendment prevails. 

However, I say again, I am glad we 
brought out the matter and presented it 
to the Senate. By virtue of this amend- 
ment, the matter can be decided by the 
Senate. 

We will make a greater disclosure and 
I know that the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania are 
vitally interested. We are going to make 
adequate disclosure as to where the 
money comes from and what it is used 
for. 
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In our report, we found in all problems 
arising in connection with ethics and 
conduct by Senators, the matter goes 
back to money, political considerations, 
and political campaigning. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania men- 
tioned the junior Senator from Illinois. 
I happen to know something about the 
circumstances of that particular inci- 
dent which created a great deal of at- 
tention. It was a case of the greatest 
good faith. It was a case which mani- 
fested one man’s attempt to do the very 
best job he could. In that light, extra 
office expenses and extra office help, all 
of which were coming out of his own 
pocket, were sought to be augmented. 
That action was terminated in the best 
traditions of the Senate. I know the 
Senator from Pennsylvania meant to 
cast no reflections on that particular 
case, but I wanted to make some record 
because of what has been said here to- 
day. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to make clear that 
I have no criticism of Senator Percy. I 
think he did a fine job. 

Mr. PEARSON. I did not misunder- 
stand the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I did 
talk to the Senator to some extent about 
this matter. I thought I might make a 
full record of that case. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I take 
this time for the purpose of directing 
some questions to the chief sponsor of 
the amendment, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, in order that the 
Senate might better understand its 
effect. 

The Senator’s amendment would strike 
out the language on page 4, lines 18 and 
19. If adopted, the amendment would 
still permit funds to be raised on behalf 
of a Senator which would then be avail- 
able only for use to “influence his nomi- 
nation for election, or his election.” 

During which periods of time would 
that be the case? Is it the intention of 
the Senator from New Jersey, as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, that a Sen- 
ator could spend funds to influence his 
nomination, or election, only after he 
announces his candidacy? Is that what 
the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator should really 
inquire more particularly of the members 
of the committee because the frame- 
work within which my amendment had 
to be cast was prepared by them. But my 
own view 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Before the Senator of- 
fered his amendment striking out the 
language, the resolution contained cer- 
tain procedures and ways to handle the 
raising and accounting of funds through- 
out a period of service. But when the 
Senator strikes out that language, then 
my point becomes very critical, and I 
think the Senate should know what he 
intends. 

Mr, CASE. What I mean, and what I 
understand the committee to mean, when 
it put this language in, and I stand to be 
corrected as to their intentions, is that 
it would apply at all times. It would 
apply during the time a man is a Member 
of the Senate or a Senator. A man can 
be running for election the next day after 
he was elected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Whether or not he has 
announced? 

Mr. CASE. Whether or not he has an- 
nounced. Therefore, it would be my view 
that this applies continuously. 

Mr. PEARSON. If the Senator from 
New Jersey will yield, the Senator is 
correct. There is an annual reporting. It 
is consistent, perhaps, with the ruling of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue which 
declares that the day after U.S. Senators 
are elected, they are deemed to be candi- 
dates for reelection 6 years hence; so 
that funds which may be left over from 
a campaign may be used. That is how 
the ruling came up. Funds left over from 
a campaign, and so forth, should they 
be used, as they are used in the opera- 
tions of his office and, incidentally, ex- 
penses which pertain to a campaign, are 
not deemed to be income. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. My question does not 
go to the matter of income. I should like 
to get back to the intent which the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey carries. There will still be provi- 
sions, of course, in the resolution, which 
provides that funds may be raised and 
then may be used to influence his nomi- 
nation for election, or his election. 

The point I am trying to get at is this: 
Say that, during the first 2 or 3 years of 
a Senator’s 6-year term, funds are raised 
as the result of a fundraising event and 
they are used in part for printing and 
sending out copies of one of his speeches 
to his constituents and the reprint states, 
“Not printed at Government expense.” 
Now, he may be sending out the mailing 
to influence his nomination for election, 
or election. 

Is the Senator by his proposed amend- 
ment intending to prohibit that or not? 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator wishes any 
more time, I shall be happy to yield him 
time because I think this is a useful de- 
velopment of what we are trying to do. 
To answer the Senator’s question, in the 
first place, I should like to have the 
matter left without being affected by 
this resolution because I think it would 
be better to leave it in that fashion; but 
since the resolution was prepared and 
presented in the form of express permis- 
sion to accept certain contributions in 
certain circumstances, and then an ex- 
press limitation on the way in which 
I assume all contributions might be 
spent, not those just referred to here. 
I had to strike out this thing entirely. 
I think the result of doing that is as 
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suggested, although perhaps not in the 

terms as implied in what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
said, that this limits the use of contribu- 
tions a person may receive either through 
proper fundraising events, or from in- 
dividuals or organizations, and limits it 
to expenditures influencing his nomina- 
tion for election, or election. I think that 
is true. The filing of that must be on a 
yearly basis, let me add. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Any time during the 
6-year term; is that correct? 

Mr. CASE. Any time at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the Senator 
from New Jersey yield additional time? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield 3 min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. I take it, then, the an- 
swer to my question is that, if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is adopted, fundraising 
events can still be conducted and money 
can be raised; and even though a Sena- 
tor is not an announced candidate, he 
will be able to spend such funds for cer- 
tain purposes if those purposes are to 
influence his nomination for election, or 
election, as long as he accounts for the 
funds under the resolution, and that this 
meets with the approval of the Senator 
from New Jersey. For example, travel by 
a Senator to his State for political pur- 
poses could be paid for out of such funds. 

Turning to another but related point, 
the assumption has been made here in the 
argument, made by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], that if the 
office expense allowance of Senators were 
increased, all of these things would be 
taken care of. I should like to challenge 
that. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator from 
Michigan yield at that point? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Let me finish my 
a first, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Ido not think for one moment that the 
Senate would ever adopt a resolution, or 
that our constituents would approve of, 
increasing the office expense allowances 
of a Senator to include, for example, 
payment for political telegrams that he 
sends out to Lincoln Day dinners all over 
a State every year—not just the year in 
which he is running for election, but 
every year. I do not believe that office 
allowances should be raised to cover ex- 
penses of traveling to the State for po- 
litical trips. I would not ask that my 
office expense allowance should include 
such items. 

Mr. CASE. Indeed, I agree. The money 
for those campaign expenditures should 
be raised, frankly, recognizing that that 
is what they are. As the Internal Revenue 
people do not permit their deduction as 
expenses of an office, I would not permit 
them to be sanctioned for that purpose. 
The more I consider this, the clearer it 
seems to me that there should be two 
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kinds of expenses—political, and the ac- 
tual expenses to run an office, not this in- 
between thing for public relations, which 
is perfectly proper, nothing wrong about 
it, but it should not be handled except as 
campaign expenditures, The money for it 
could be raised for that one purpose, rec- 
ognizing that it will be received and ex- 
pended for that purpose. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad to yield now 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I asked the Senator to 
yield, inasmuch as he referred to a state- 
ment I had made. The Senator is incor- 
rect in the assumption he made about 
my statement. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I apologize if I mis- 
stated the Senator’s position. 

Mr. COOPER. Senator STENNIS, as 
manager of the resolution, is more au- 
thoritative in interpretation than I. But 
I do know what this rule provides: It 
permits a Senator to receive funds from 
political fundraising events, and also 
gifts from individuals, and to apply such 
funds to campaign expenditures. If the 
Senator from Michigan or any other Sen- 
ator accepts such funds and applies them 
to any purpose which he believes is 
proper use for campaign expenditures, 
he can do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. CASE. I yield 1 additional minute 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. He can do so, provided 
he reports it annually, covering the pre- 
vious year. 

The second area is one to which the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey is addressed, and that is the re- 
ceipt of contributions for the expenses 
of running an office. It has nothing to do, 
theoretically at least, with campaign 
funds. Under the resolution, the Sen- 
ator could also receive gifts and con- 
tributions for the reasonable expenses 
of his office, provided he reports them 
every year. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey is making the point that such ex- 
penses should be provided by the Senate. 

This is the position that I support. 
It has nothing at all to do with campaign 
funds. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This is very helpful in 
clarifying the scope of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes yielded to the Senator have 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Kansas 5 minutes. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, as I 
understand from what the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has said, the 
money that has been raised for campaign 
purposes can only be expended for cam- 
paign purposes. The question I would 
like to ask is: Is the hiring of additional 
personnel in a Senator’s office or the 
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sending out of more letters than the 
Senator would normally send considered 
to be campaign expenditures, properly 
chargeable against campaign funds 
raised? 

Mr. PEARSON. Is the Senator asking 
the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BROOKE. Yes. 

Mr. PEARSON. I want to answer di- 
rectly, but I hope I have an answer 
which will pertain really to the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Michi- 
gan. When this particular part of the 
provision of the code is stricken out, the 
question naturally arises, if one can 
raise money only for expenditure pur- 
poses and the other is stricken out, then 
he cannot use it for office expenses. 
What I intended to say when I made the 
statement was that this will merely be 
labeled “campaign” now and that is 
what will be the result. I think the dis- 
tinction is still there as written in the 
code, and gives greater clarity and 
greater disclosure action as to where the 
money came from and what it is used 
for, and then it will be either office ex- 
penses or campaign expenses, or a com- 
bination of the two, which I really defy 
anyone to divide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. PEARSON. I have some time left. 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BROOKE. Under the Case 
amendment, is a Senator prohibited 
from using money raised for campaign 
purposes for office expenditures? 

Mr. PEARSON. I think not. He would 
thereafter call them and name them 
and identify them as “campaign,” 

Mr. BROOKE. Rather than office 
expenses? 

Mr. PEARSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I would say the Case- 
Clark amendment—and I say that be- 
cause I like to have my name connected 
with it—does this: Under the campaign 
contribution provision, a Senator is nec- 
essarily enthralled to some extent by 
the people who contribute to his cam- 
paign. The Senator has seen it. I have 
seen it. The Senator knows that we re- 
sist that thralldom. We say we stand on 
our own feet and that nobody is telling 
us what to do. But, almost subcon- 
sciously, we find we give a break—and 
it is only human—to a fellow who has 
made a contribution of $1,000, $2,000, or 
$3,000 to his campaign. It is only human. 
That happens only once every 6 years. 
This would happen every day of every 
month of every year one is in the Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield on that point, I estab- 
lished that would not be the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas has 2 minutes. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I yield 
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1 minute to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. BROOKE. As I understand it, un- 
der the interrogation and response of the 
Senator from Michigan, the day after a 
Senator is elected to office he can begin 
to raise campaign funds for the next 
campaign because he is considered a can- 
didate for reelection. 

Mr. PEARSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not 
care to quarrel with my friend from New 
Jersey, but if I may refer to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, it would never occur 
to me when I was elected in 1962 to start 
raising money for my election in 1968. 
As a matter of fact, I did not get my first 
dime until 1967, and I thought I was 
running fairly early. I do not know what 
other Senators would do, but I would say 
that a Senator does not start raising 
money for his reelection until the year 
before the campaign. 

Mr. BROOKE. The question is not 
what a particular Senator does, but what 
does the law permit? That is the impor- 
tant question. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr, President, I have 
1 minute left. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire how much time the Senator from 
New Jersey has? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 16 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. I think the Senator from 
Kansas has 1 minute left. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. My question is very simple. 
Is it correct that, if a man wishes to 
have a dinner run to raise money for his 
office expenses under the committee’s 
amendment, he can presently do that? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am sorry. I did not 
hear the question. 

Mr. PELL, If a Senator wants to raise 
money for office expenses and for travel, 
he may presently do that under the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Under the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey, if it is 
adopted, can a Senator have a fund- 
raising dinner run and can he use the 
money, which has nothing to do with 
his election, to help run his office? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator has answered 
the question in the way he has stated it. 
A Senator could only raise money and 
spend money for campaign expenses. If 
the Senator wanted to regard that as 
campaign expenses, I think he could, be- 
cause I think, in fact, it is, but that 
would be up to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted to the Senator has expired. 
ae CASE. Mr. President, I am glad to 

eld. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CASE. I yield 1 minute to myself. 
Mr. President, some people think other- 
wise, but this amendment or the com- 
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mittee resolution, as I understand the 
Senator from Mississippi, is to be re- 
garded as only an interim measure. Ours 
is not meant to be more than that. Ours 
is intended, as a matter of fact, to keep 
the spurs on the Senate, and particu- 
larly the Rules Committee, so they will 
deal adequately with this problem and 
prevent the Senate from accepting some- 
thing which is not wise public policy and 
which will delay meeting the problem. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that, as a member of 
the Rules Committee, if the committee 
amendent were adopted, I would hazard 
a strong guess that we will never see 
another allowance adopted by the Rules 
Committee as long as the Senator from 
Rhode Island and I are on it. 

Mr. PELL. I pledge my support now to 
increase the office expense allowance so 
that Senators will not have to put in 
money themselves to defray the costs of 
running their office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addi- 
tional time yielded has expired. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am not 
sure if any Senator wants time. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time for the 
moment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
only a few minutes left, and I think the 
measure should be summed up. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I want to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator. I would 
like to get an understanding of this pro- 
posal. Am I correct in my assumption 
that, if the resolution were adopted as 
presented and without the Case amend- 
ment, the Senate would then be giving 
official approval to the establishment of 
funds such as several Senators in the 
past have established, and giving official 
approval to organizations or individuals 
contributing to a fund which in turn 
could be used by the Senator for travel 
or for office expenses? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct, 
under the strict regulations provided 
here, funds cannot be used for any other 
purpose except as set forth in this reso- 
lution; and also, such funds have to be 
publicly accounted for. That is, they 
have to be accounted for and published, 
under the last article or rule in the com- 
mittee resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But it would 
officially permit the establishment of 
such a fund? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That is permitted 
now, without any regulations at all. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It has not been 
permitted now, though, by a vote of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; not by a vote of the 
Senate, that is true. But it has not been 
prohibited. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. The only control over 
it has been when there were abuses or 
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excesses, or where the use of funds went 
beyond what was considered reasonable, 
and reasonably connected with a Sen- 
ators’ office. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. In the committee reso- 
lution—not the amendment, but the res- 
olution—is there any limitation at all 
on the amount of money that can be 
raised for office expenditures? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, in this way: The 
language is “to defray the reasonable 
expenses of his office.” 

I think in interpreting the word “rea- 
sonable” we would have to consider the 
facts of the Senator’s case, and how far 
his State was from Washington, D.C. 

Ten percent of what a Senator is ordi- 
narily allowed for the running of his 
office would certainly be deemed to be a 
reasonable amount; and for a Senator 
who lived as far away as California, ex- 
tra travel expense or other circum- 
stances would add to that percentage. 

Mr. BROOKE. Under the committee 
resolution, could a Senator, say, double 
the number of personnel that he gen- 
erally employs with his regular sena- 
torial expense allotment? 

Mr. STENNIS. If there were a reason- 
able justification for it, yes, it would be 
permitted. But this is not a blanket, un- 
limited, sky-is-the-limit proposition at 
all. It would be considered within the 
reasonable facts of the case. 

Mr. BROOKE. Who would determine 
the reasonableness of it? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a very good 
question, indeed. We considered putting 
an absolute ceiling on this matter, and 
that would have made it more definite. 

But in considering a matter of this 
kind, if there is any question about it, I 
would judge that the Senator would con- 
sult with, say, this ethics committee, for 
some kind of consideration. 

What we are suggesting here now is 
certainly within the rules of reason; and 
any amount up to 10 percent would cer- 
tainly be allowable. 

Mr. BROOKE. Suppose a Senator was 
a candidate for President and he wanted 
to double the number of personnel on his 
staff to handle the increased duties of 
his candidacy? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, that is not con- 
nected with his office, as the Senator 
from Mississippi sees it. We are talking 
about the office of a Senator, not the 
office of a candidate for President. 

Mr. BROOKE. The committee is talk- 
ing only about the office of a Senator, but 
it is not putting any real limitation on 
the number of people he can hire in his 
office? 

Mr. STENNIS. None. 

Mr. BROOKE. Nor the amount of 
money he can spend for office expendi- 
tures, under this rule? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. There is no ab- 
solute limitation on it, in dollars and 
cents. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
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Senator can tell me where he got the 
figure of 10 percent. I see nothing in the 
report of the committee or in the resolu- 
tion about it. I am not criticizing either 
the Senator or the committee; I simply 
wonder whether the Senator is trying to 
make legislative history. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not particularly 
trying to do that. The committee has 
discussed this matter and agreed that 10 
percent would certainly be, in all circum- 
stances, allowable, and in some instances 
could be exceeded. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
further, I would suggest, if we are go- 
ing to stick to the phrase “reasonable,” 
that the phrase ought to be modified 
to “reasonable under all circumstances.” 
Ten percent might be enough for the 
Senator from Mississippi, but not for 
me. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Otherwise, I think what 
we would end up with is the sort of thing 
that has made the antitrust laws so 
ridiculous. 

Mr. CASE. Or compound the inequities 
in the present arrangement. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 2 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from New Jersey 
has 13 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Mississippi like some time 
to sum up? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would like to sum up, 
but it will take longer than 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, may I state that the 
Senator from New Jersey and I had an 
understanding that if time was crowded 
at the last minute, we would join in a 
request for additional time. 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to join now in 
such request. 

Mr. STENNIS. In keeping with that 
understanding, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be an allowance of 5 additional 
minutes to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
Senators who are present to turn to 
page 4 of the resolution and read lines 
18 and 19. The words of those lines are 
the words proposed to be stricken out, 
now, by the pending amendment. 

The next lines limit the use of all this 
money to the items stated above in the 
resolution, and states that the money 
cannot be used for any other purpose; 
so that leaves only lines 16 and 17. 

If I may have the attention of Sena- 
tors who have been asking questions, in- 
cluding the Senator from Michigan, I am 
reading now from line 16 on page 4 of 
the committee resolution. If this case 
amendment should be agreed to, the lim- 
itation would be “influence his nomina- 
tion for election, or his election.” In the 
committee resolution we were not lim- 
iting the matter to an actual campaign. 

After a campaign starts—and that is 
a matter determined by the State laws— 
the actual campaign expenses come un- 
der the Corrupt Practices Act for the 
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particular State, and of the- Federal 
Government so far as applicable. 

We were referring here to the use of 
testimonial dinner funds or the gifts 
of an organization or an individual that 
might be used for this semipublic pur- 
pose in connection with a Senator's offi- 
cial work, looking to his future renom- 
ination or reelection. It is left to him to 
decide which year that activity begins. 
One might call it a precampaign cam- 
paign. 

If a Senator is not officially in a cam- 
paign, the Corrupt Practices Act does 
not apply. But the measure of the office 
expense—and the expenses are real; this 
has been discussed several times—varies 
greatly from State to State. Such office 
funds are considered semipublic or semi- 
official and would have to be accounted 
for publicly in the report that each Sena- 
tor would have to make and publish 
periodically. 

Under present law, there is no limita- 
tion, prohibition, regulation, or anything 
else, except in the extreme case—and I 
deliberately use the word extreme“ 
where the line of reason was transgressed 
and funds were used beyond any reason- 
able interpretation of what could be 
called office matters or matters connected 
with being a public official. So we have 
tried to impose some regulation, control, 
and publicity upon a practice that is now 
going on—at least until there has been 
a more realistic examination and adjudi- 
cation by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration or by Congress, and a 
change in the law, to recognize that the 
costs of a major part of the items for 
which a Senator has to spend money and 
allowances has increased. 

To illustrate, the demands made upon 
a Senator nowadays to go home to make 
speeches are increasing. Likewise, the de- 
mands upon him to go home on official 
matters concerning plants and programs 
in his State are increasing all the time. 
The round-trip plane fare to California 
is well over $300 plus 5 percent tax. One 
western Senator told me that in a year 
which was not an election year he had 
to go home 26 times in the 12 months. 
His is a large State. It is unthinkable 
that he should be prohibited, even under 
regulation and with publication of all 
items, from having some reasonable help 
in defraying those expenses. That is what 
this proposal is for, and that is all it is 
for. Until Congress makes further and 
adequate provision for such demands, it 
is really unfair not to permit such ex- 
penses if they are regulated, controlled, 
and a published accounting of such ex- 
penses is made. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my time 
is short. I suggest that he get the time 
from the other side. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest, 
with all due deference to my friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi, that nobody is 
prohibiting anybody from doing any- 
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thing under the pending amendment 
except accepting money from lobbyists; 
kind friends, and people who would like 
to influence the Senator by paying the 
expenses of his office, expenses which 
should be provided for him by the Senate 
itself under the recommendation of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 

I think that what we are doing is 
robbing Peter to pay Paul when we say 
that because we cannot get the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration to do 
its duty, we will let every lobbyist in 
town contribute to the expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, without 
being critical, we waited in vain for 
that thing to be accomplished. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my time 
is rather short. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts such time 
as he may require. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I think 
that we are all in sympathy with the 
very difficult job which the committee 
has had in attempting to draft legislation 
of this kind. However, it seems to me that 
the key thing we must be concerned with 
is that money contributed for a specific 
purpose must be used for the purpose for 
which it is contributed. 

If money is contributed for campaign 
purposes, that money obviously should 
not be used to pay legitimate office ex- 
penditures of a U.S. Senator, or for any 
matters other than campaign matters. 
And, by the same token, if he receives an 
allotment from the Senate for office ex- 
penditures, that money cannot be used 
for campaign purposes. 

Under the law, as has been explained 
today, a U.S. Senator becomes a candi- 
date for reelection immediately after he 
is elected. Thus he can solicit and receive 
campaign contributions which he can 
use, in the words of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, for pre-cam- 
paign expenditures. 

As I understand the problem to which 
the Case-Clark amendment addresses it- 
self, it is that we cannot raise funds spe- 
cifically for the use of office expenditures. 
I think that is a proper amendment, be- 
cause if it does no more than that, it 
merely provides that we cannot go to the 
public and ask the public to contribute’ 
money with which to pay office expendi- 
tures. I think it is right to prohibit such 
a practice. Office expenditures are prop- 
erly chargeable to the U.S. Government 
and not to the public. 

A Senator can raise campaign contri- 
butions under the existing law, and can 
put people in his office working for cam- 
paign purposes. He can do that properly, 
and that is not affected by the Case- 
Clark amendment. 

I now ask the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether this is a true statement of what 
the pending amendment would do, and 
also a true statement of what it would 
not do? 

Mr. CASE, I think in substance that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. CLARK. The answer is “Yes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have one 
question to ask of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes to respond to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PELL. In connection with contri- 
butions on page 4 of the pending resolu- 
tion, there is a paragraph presently 
reading: 

8. All gifts in the aggregate amount or 
value of $50 or more received by a Senator 
from any single source during a year, except 
a gift from his spouse, child, or parent, and 
except a contribution under sections 1 and 
2, shall be reported under rule XLIV. 


If the amendment is agreed to, would 
it still not be possible for an organization 
or a group of persons to make a gift, 
which is the same as a contribution for 
purposes of reporting, and then the Sena- 
tor involved could make up his mind 
once he had the money as to what he 
would do with it—whether he would roof 
his house or use the money to pay off 
his office expenses? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that I really ought to ask the com- 
mittee members to share the responsi- 
bility for any answer I give, because it is 
really the committee that drafted this 
measure. I am merely taking out a little 
piece of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the time of the 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE. We can get more time for 
any proper questions, of course, and I 
will be happy to cooperate to that end. 

It seems to me that to say that gifts 
other than those contemplated by the 
first two sections of this proposed rule 
would be completely free gifts. Whether 
they were legal or not depends on the 
law outside of what the committee is 
doing or would do here. 

We are not making them legal or 
illegal. We are just not dealing with them, 
except for the requirement that they 
be reported in the limited way provided 


for by the rule. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think we 
are really in accord. What the Senator 
from Rhode Island is driving at is 
whether if a Senator receives a gift, 
under paragraph 3 he can use it to run 
his office. I do not think that he can 
do so. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this is not 
the matter at all that I am dealing with 
in my amendment. Really, it depends 
upon the sponsor's intention, and it is 
their responsibility to define their inten- 
tion in this regard. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would ap- 
preciate an answer, because my view and 
vote will depend upon the interpretation 
of that provision. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on his 
own time, will the Senator repeat the 
question? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I asked the 
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Senator from New Jersey whether under 
paragraph 3 of rule XLII on page 4 of 
the resolution, even if the pending 
amendment is agreed to, would it not be 
perfectly feasible for a union, an in- 
dividual, or a corporation to make a con- 
tribution or the gift of a sum of money 
to a Senator who could then decide 
whether he wanted to use it to run his 
office, to roof his house, or to buy his 
wife a coat. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
that legally under paragraph 3 the gifts 
that we are talking about have to be 
reported if they are in the aggregate 
amount or value of $50 or more. They 
are absolute gifts and would become the 
property of the Senator involved, and 
he could put them in his campaign fund, 
give them away, or do anything he wants 
to do with them. 

That is a specific category. That is 
purely a nonpersonal, nonpublic gift. 

Mr. PELL. Then there would be no 
purpose in the amendment of the Sen- 
ators from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, because the way anybody could 
get around it would be to have some gifts 
given him under paragraph 3 rather than 
by means of a testimonial dinner as indi- 
cated in the earlier paragraph. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would certainly be 
possible. The language under contribu- 
tions is very carefully drawn. We knew 
exactly what we were doing. 

The whole thing is to keep in mind 
that there must be an accounting and a 
public disclosure, and that will speak for 
itself as to what purpose the money went 
for. It will be up to the individual Sen- 
ator to spend it for whatever purpose it 
was paid to him for. And that is the 
answer, I respectfully submit. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I would be 
happy to. I would like everybody to get 
into this act. It is a question of under- 
standing and intention. 

Mr. President, I yield myself such time 
as may be necessary for this discussion. 

The intention of the committee was 
substantially as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has explained it—that is, if some- 
thing became your property, you could 
deal with it the way you dealt with your 
property. 

Mr. STENNIS. The gift only. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. But the distinction be- 
tween a gift under part 3, which is all 
gifts except those covered under 1 and 2, 
is not entirely clear to me yet. 

Mr. STENNIS. All the money under 
sections 1 and 2 is trust money given to 
a Senator for an express purpose. It is 
up to him to use it under the conditions 
of the donor, and he has to report it, and 
he cannot spend it except for those two 
reasons. 

Mr, CLARK. I say categorically to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that, as a 
matter of law, if the Case-Clark amend- 
ment is adopted and it is no longer per- 
mitted to raise funds to use for your of- 
fice expenses, you could not get around 
that prohibition, particularly in the light 
of this legislative history, by taking a 
gift and then using it for clerk hire. I be- 
lieve that would be an obvious fraud. 

Mr. PELL. That runs counter to the in- 
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terpretation of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I believe that before we vote on 
the amendment, we should understand it. 

Mr. CLARK. If it does, I regret it. It is 
clear under the committee amendment, 
as presently drawn, that a Senator could 
raise all the money he wished from his 
lobbyist friends and use it to run his of- 
fice. I do not believe that one can do 
indirectly under clause 3 what he cannot 
do directly under clause 2. 

Mr. PELL. If one receives a free gift, 
can he not do with it what he wishes? 

Mr. STENNIS. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
concerned that the Recorp will indicate 
that if we merely raise the allowances for 
Senators for the operation of their of- 
fices, we Will solve this problem. We will 
not. There are expenses that pertain to a 
Senator’s functions and activities as a 
U.S. Senator, in relation to his State and 
otherwise, which should not be charged 
to the U.S. Government or to the tax- 
payer. 

If this is taken out—if this amendment 
is adopted—the result will be that those 
who are able to and have the means to 
do it will pay for it out of their own pock- 
et. Those who do not have the means will 
go without, until the campaign period, 
when money comes in under those aus- 
pices that are used for the office of a 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may discuss with the 
Senator from Mississippi whether he de- 
sires more time, and that the time for 
pi discussion not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moxa in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator feels 
that he must have more time—— 

Mr. CASE. No. I have sufficient time. I 
wish to know whether the Senator from 
Mississippi desires time. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I believe we should 
vote. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes, and then I expect to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The last statement or contribution— 
the last of many valuable contributions 
made by the Senator from Kansas— 
helps to focus this issue. The issue really 
is, should there be expenses, which are 
neither expenses related to public—— 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? We cannot hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CASE. Should there be gray area 
expenses recognized in the operation of 
a Senator’s entire activity? I suggest that 
this is a very important public policy de- 
cision. And I suggest that there should 
not be. 

I suggest that we should either frankly 
recognize that certain activities are in 
the nature of public relations promotion 
for a Senator, which have a direct bear- 
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ing upon his desire to hold his office, or 
that they should be frankly recognized 
and accepted as public expenditures and 
paid for, in proper amounts, by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I believe 
it is most undesirable to have this gray 
area in between. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not been in the 
Chamber during much of this debate. I 
returned today. 

One problem concerns me with respect 
to the Senator’s amendment. 

I believe we should increase the ex- 
pense allowance of Senators to defray the 
cost of their offices, and they should be 
publicly accountable. 

I do not believe the people want us to 
use our own money to perform official 
Senate duties. Many of us do. This is not 
involved in this particular point, but else- 
where, and I am perfectly willing to raise 
it at this time to hear the Senator’s com- 
ment. 

I give lectures at various universities 
and elsewhere, for which I receive an 
honorarium. I plow them back into my 
desk, to pay the costs of my office. That is 
the only way I can pay for them. I do not 
happen to be a wealthy man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE. I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the only way I 
can pay the official Senate costs of my 
office which are not covered by the 
budget. The Senator and I know how the 
budget is arranged. It is based on the 
population of a Senator’s State. The cost 
of my office has nothing to do with the 
population of my State. The longer one 
is a Senator, the less that becomes true. 

What is sought to be done about that 
in this resolution? I am in favor of public 
disclosure of all income of Senators, and 
I have been since 1946, when I intro- 
duced my first bill calling for it. 

What is sought to be done in this reso- 
lution, if anything, that would make it 
possible for Senators not to use their own 
money to pay the extra cost of the office? 
If one is rich, he pays it out of his pocket, 
and nobody knows what he is paying into 
his office. But if you deliver a lecture and 
take a fee for it, you make a public dis- 
closure of it, and I am in favor of that. 

However, we have this problem: Let us 
assume someone says—and I would not 
accept it We are going to make a con- 
tribution to you for the cost of your 
office.” I believe that should be publicly 
disclosed, also. 

Is that what the Senator says he 
wishes to provide, that that information 
be disclosed? 

Mr. CASE. No. The Senator from New 
Jersey believes it is bad public policy to 
put the Senate’s official stamp of ap- 
proval upon the so-called office funds. 
Not that there is anything bad in the 
mind of anyone who has used them, not 
that we do not recognize the problem. 

My position is that we should either 
have office expenses paid for by adequate 
public allowances or those public rela- 
tions expenses relating really to the re- 
election of the Senator, which should be 
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paid for as campaign expenses. There 
should not be this gray area in between. 

I also believe that by the adoption of 
the resolution proposed by the commit- 
tee, without the present pending amend- 
ment, we are in danger of delaying in- 
definitely action by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate 
to provide adequate allowances for the 
proper expenses of our office. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CASE. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Speaking of gray areas, 
I should like to pose this situation. Sup- 
pose the Senator from New Jersey de- 
livered a very important speech and it 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
and suppose further that he desired to 
send copies of it to his constituents, and 
he had it reprinted for that purpose. 

Let us suppose that the cost of obtain- 
ing enough reprints to make a wide dis- 
tribution might be as much as $1,000. 
cae this be done at public expense or 
not? 

Mr. CASE. My own feeling is that this 
question cannot be answered in the ab- 
stract. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The argument is made 
that the Senate should increase the al- 
lowance for office expenses. How much 
would the Senator allow to print and 
send out speeches? 

Mr. CASE. This matter should be gone 
into in great detail on the basis of indi- 
vidual budgets proposed by Members of 
the Senate to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and these matters 
should be dealt with very carefully. 
There are cases where the Senator’s 
speech might very well be properly sent 
out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield myself 
1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. CASE. There are cases where it 
might not. 

I once had a colleague in the House of 
Representatives who would send out a 
so-called questionnaire that read like 
this: “Question No. 1: Do you approve of 
your Congressman continuing to vote 
against communism? Question No. 2: Do 
you approve of your Congressman con- 
tinuing to support economy in public 
matters?” 

I regard this as a blatant campaign 
document and an abuse of the Treasury 
of the United States and the position of 
the Member of Congress who did it. 

However, there could be serious 
speeches on national topics which could 
be distributed at public expense. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the Senator sug- 
gest that a committee should make that 
decision? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. The Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct could do it. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CASE. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be re- 
cognized for one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have in the Chamber a number of our 
distinguished colleagues from the Cana- 
dian House of Commons and the Cana- 
dian Senate. 

I hope that when the voting is com- 
pleted as many Senators as possible will 
remain in the Chamber so that we may 
have an opportunity to have these col- 
leagues of ours from north of the border 
introduced by the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Senate, to be 
followed by a short recess in order for 
us to greet them. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUssELL], would vote “nay.” 

I further state that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. Mowroney] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If 
present and voting, the Senator trom 
Oklahoma would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator irom Utah would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senators from California [Mr. KUCHEL 
and Mr. Murrxy], and the Senator from 
st Sa [Mr. Percy] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton] is detained on business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpxy], would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 69 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 

Aiken Gruening Muskie 
Bartlett Harris Nelson 
Bayh Hartke Prouty 
Bible Hollings Proxmire 
Boggs Jackson Randolph 
Brooke Javits Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Magnuson Spong 
Case Mansfield Symington 
Clark McGee gs 
Cooper McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Mondale Williams, Del 
Fulbright Morse Young, Ohio 

Mundt 

NAYS—40 
Allott Fong Montoya 
Anderson Griffin Pearson 
Baker Hansen Pell 
Bennett Hart Scott 
B Hayden Smathers 
Cannon Hickenlooper Sparkman 
Carlson Hill mnis 
Cotton Hruska 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Dirksen Kennedy, Mass. Tower 
Dominick Long, La. Yarborough 
Eastland McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Metcalf 
Fannin Miller 
NOT VOTING—19 

Brewster Kuchel Moss 
Church Lausche Murphy 

Long, Mo. Pastore 
Hatfield McCarthy Percy 
Holland McIntyre Russell 


Inouye Monroney 
Kennedy, N.Y. Morton 

So Mr. Case’s amendment (No. 622) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment was 
adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

to. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY CANA- 
DIAN MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is signally favored with a visit 
from our neighbors to the north—the 
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best neighbors any country could pos- 
sibly have. 

Certainly our long record of an un- 
fortified frontier, our cooperation with 
Canada in rendering assistance to less 
fortunate peoples, and the freedom with 
with we travel each other’s country, 
should be an example in democracy 
which all nations could well observe and 
emulate. 

While I am not going to call upon each 
one of them to make a speech to the U.S. 
Senate, I am going to read the names of 
our distinguished guests from the Cana- 
dian Parliament so that they will appear 
in our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Before escorting them into the Cham- 
ber, I assured them that they would be 
able to see at least three or four Sen- 
ators. I am very proud to say that they 
have seen 81 out of 100, which is some- 
thing of a record and most appropriate 
to tie in with their visit. 

Here are the names of our visitors 
from the Canadian Senate: 

Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton, P.C., co- 
chairman. 

Hon. Donald Cameron, Independent 
Liberal, Alberta. 

Hon, L, P. Gelina, Liberal, Quebec. 

Hon. D. A. Lang, Liberal, Ontario. 

Hon. H. A. Willis, Progressive Conserv- 
ative, Ontario. 

Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary, Progressive 
Conservative, Ontario. 

Here are the names of our Canadian 
visitors from the House of Commons: 

Hon. Lucien Lamoureux, cochairman, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Mr. James Byrne, Liberal, British Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Ovide Laflamme, Liberal, Quebec. 

Mr. A. J. P. Cameron, Liberal, Ontario. 

Mr. Herb Gray, Liberal, Ontario. 

Mr. G. Roy McWilliam, Liberal, New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. H. A. Olson, Liberal, Alberta. 

Mr. Gaston Clermont, Liberal, Quebec. 

Mr. J. R. Comtois, Liberal, Quebec. 

Hon. Alvin Hamilton, P.C., Progres- 
sive Conservative, Saskatchewan. 

Hon. Marcel Lamber, P.C., Progres- 
sive Conservative, Alberta. 

Mr. Wallace Nesbitt, Progressive Con- 
servative, Ontario. 

Mr. Robert Coates, Progressive Con- 
servative, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Heath Macquarrie, Progressive 
Conservative, Prince Edward Island. 

Mr. Heward Grafftey, Progressive Con- 
servative, Quebec. 

Mr. Roger Regimbal, Progressive Con- 
servative, Quebec. 

Mr. Andrew Brewin, New Democrat, 
Ontario. 

Mr. David Lewis, New Democrat, On- 
tario. 

Mr. C. A. Gauthier, Ralliement des 
Creditistes, Quebec. 

Mr. Howard Johnston, Social Credit, 
British Columbia. 

Senators will note that I have read 
the names of several Canadian political 
parties. They have more than we do. 
They also have more candidates for 
Prime Minister of Canada than we have 
for President of the United States. I be- 
lieve they have 14 candidates for Prime 
Minister, and we have four or five can- 
didates for President. So they are ahead 
of us there. 
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Mr. President, we are very proud to 
have our Canadian friends visit us here 
today. They are attending the lith 
meeting of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group. We are dis- 
cussing problems which, in most cases, 
turn out to be of mutual concern. Our 
visitors will be in Washington today and 
tomorrow, and I hope that every Senator 
will have the opportunity to meet them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and myself, I wish to say, on 
behalf of the Senate, that we join in the 
welcome which the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont has just ex- 
tended to our Canadian colleagues of the 
House of Commons and the Senate. It is 
good to have such neighbors among us. 
We learn more from them, I am sure, 
than they learn from us. We always find 
their advice and counsel is valuable. We 
know we can expect that in a hard and 
fast manner and on a bedrock basis. We 
feel we are the recipients of a basically 
sound and enduring friendship. 

RECESS 


So, Mr. President, on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Vermont, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, myself, and 
all the Senate, and as a mark of respect 
and affection on the part of our col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess for 5 minutes 
for the purpose of having Members of 
the Senate greet our Canadian col- 
leagues. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at (2 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess. 

At 2 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
MoNDALE in the chair). 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I commend 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct for advancing proposed stand- 
ards of senatorial conduct in its excellent 
resolution and report. These proposals 
are in the finest tradition of the Senate. 
The committee, in my judgment, has ably 
succeeded in drawing a difficult line be- 
tween the need to open to public scrutiny 
the activities of a Senator as a public 
servant, while at the same time respect- 
ing those remaining rights of privacy 
assured to all persons. 

Some have said that these proposals 
go too far and others have said they do 
not go far enough. I cannot accept either 
view. The committee has presented us 
with a well-argued and a well-docu- 
mented report. I strongly endorse this 
effort and I shall support the proposed 
legislation. 

Public disclosure of funds that come 
to us because we serve in the U.S. Senate 
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is altogether proper. We are obligated by 
our oath of office to conduct ourselves in 
ways that justify the respect and trust 
of the people who elected us to serve 
them. Standards of conduct which incor- 
porate public disclosure of relevant fi- 
nancial interests help further that aim. 

This legislation stems from the inves- 
tigation by the Senate Rules Committee 
into the financial dealings of Bobby 
Baker, former secretary to the majority. 
As a member of that committee during 
the Baker investigation, I voiced my un- 
equivocal support for the enactment by 
this body of a meaningful and equitable 
code of ethics. 

Then, in May 1966, I submitted to the 
Senate leadership a memorandum rec- 
ommending a procedure to govern dis- 
closure of financial interests. When the 
select committee was established, I for- 
warded those proposals also to that 
group. They are, in many respects, simi- 
lar to the proposals now before the Sen- 
ate. The Baker investigation offered co- 
gent reasons for adoption of a strong 
ethical code. The committee has pro- 
vided us with one. 

In my proposals to the leadership and 
to the select committee, I suggested that 
a Senator and his wife disclose their as- 
sets and liabilities. Such disclosure, if re- 
quired by a code applicable to all Sena- 
tors, can properly be viewed as the price 
a man should be willing to pay for having 
sought and attained high public office. 
It could be an added safeguard of ethical 
conduct. I supported such an amend- 
ment, which was narrowly defeated. 

At the same time, I think it is vital 
that Senators not be forced to violate 
professional confidences. Such profes- 
sional confidences, not inconsistent with 
a Senator’s duties, require a special 
trust—whether they be those of a Sena- 
tor acting in a purely private capacity or 
whether they are those of a citizen who 
holds no public office. A lawyer's rela- 
tionship with his client, a doctor’s treat- 
ment of a patient, have long been, now 
are, and should continue to remain le- 
gally protected relationships. The com- 
mittee has wisely recognized the need 
to distinguish between what should be 
made public and what should be held in 
confidence unless and until allegations of 
wrongdoing warrant Senate inquiry. 

While the committee’s approach has 
insured the right of privacy to Senators 
as citizens, it has also insured that the 
public trust is protected. The material 
that a Senator would submit to the 
Comptroller General under the select 
committee’s proposals is indeed compre- 
hensive. It includes such personal finan- 
cial details as his income tax return, 
legal fees in excess of $1,000, and the 
source and value of all gifts. At the same 
time, the manner of the filing protects 
Senators against political opponents 
who might seize upon an item out of 
context to create, for political purposes, 
a temporary sensational interest not, 
perhaps, warranted by the facts. Be it 
noted that a Senator’s opponent if he 
were not a Member of the Senate, would 
not have to make such a filing of his own 
financial affairs. 

This is a commonsense approach to 
the problem. It is the one that has been 
adopted for Federal employees gener- 
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ally to avoid, in the executive branch 
of Government, conflicts of interest and 
financial misconduct. The procedure 
adopted for Federal employees does not 
provide for the public to see confiden- 
tial financial reports. The same guide- 
line should logically be followed for 
legislators and legislative employees. 

Mr. President, the committee has 
done its work well. It has found an ap- 
proach to the vexing problem of formu- 
lating a viable code of ethical standards 
that is sound and that is fair. It has 
managed to uphold the necessary safe- 
guards of privacy in those limited areas 
of legitimate privacy. 

It has my full support. 

Mr. CANNON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] be laid aside tem- 
porarily, so that the Senate may consider 
the amendment to be offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Cannon]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 630 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 630) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 4, line 3, after the word “Sena- 
tor,” and on page 5, line 17, after the word 
“Senator,” and on page 7, line 23, after the 
word “Senator,” insert the following: “‘or per- 
son who has declared or otherwise made 
known his intention to seek nomination or 
election, or who has filed papers or petitions 
for nomination or election, or on whose be- 
half a declaration or nominating paper or 
petition has been made or filed, or who has 
otherwise, directly or indirectly, manifested 
his intention to seek nomination or election, 
pursuant to State law, to the office of United 
States Senator.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished majority leader, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation of 1 hour on the pending 
amendment, to be equally divided be- 
tween the author of the amendment 
[Mr. Cannon] and the manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, the agreement 
is entered. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

For the benefit of Senators who are 
present in the Chamber, I want to say 
that I do not intend to use all of the 
time that has been allowed under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

This amendment is a very simple one. 
It is intended to perfect Senate Resolu- 
tion 266 in its application to those per- 
sons who would be affected by proposed 
new Senate rules XLII, XLIII, and XLIV 
in the pending resolution. 

It is my position that candidates for 
nomination or election should be required 
to comply with the provisions of these 
rules even as present incumbents of the 
Senate are required to comply. 

Each adversary in a senatorial elec- 
tion campaign should have available in- 
formation concerning the business and 
financial interests of all his opponents. 

To deny to an incumbent the right to 
know as much data about his opponent 
as is required by Senate Resolution 266 
from the incumbent would be obviously 
unfair and discriminatory. 

This language simply makes that 
change, and no other. It makes the reso- 
lution apply to a person who is a can- 
didate for the office of Senator. It de- 
fines a candidate as a person who has 
declared or otherwise made known his 
intention to seek nomination or election, 
or who has filed papers or petitions for 
nomination or election, or on whose be- 
half a declaration or nominating paper 
or petition has been made or filed, or 
who has otherwise, directly or indirectly, 
manifested his intention to seek nomina- 
tion or election, pursuant to State law, 
to the office of U.S. Senator. 

The other day during the debate the 
question was raised as to whether or not 
the Senate had the authority to do such 
a thing as this, because a man who is not 
an incumbent is not a Senator, and we 
are modifying Senate rules. 

Mr. President, I wish to lay that ghost 
to rest once and for all. The Senate has 
already decided that particular point, as 
has also the Supreme Court. In the case 
of Wilson against Vare, of Pennsylvania, 
which was a contest of the right to be 
seated in the Senate, the constitutional 
questions involved in the case included 
the extent to which the Senate may ex- 
ercise its judicial power to judge of the 
election, returns, and qualifications of 
its “Members,” and whether such juris- 
diction could be extended to include a 
“Member” elect who was not yet seated, 
under the Senate’s authority under arti- 
cle I, section 5, of the Constitution. 

In that case, the Senate made its de- 
cision very clear; and during the time 
that case was being considered, I might 
add, the Supreme Court came out with 
its decision in the Cunningham case. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
make a new start here? I do not make 
the point that the Senator is out of 
order; I am just saying we cannot hear 
what is going on, we cannot hear the 
speaker, we cannot concentrate, he does 
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not have a chance to make himself un- 
derstood, and I want to hear him myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, in the Cunningham case, 
in which, as I say, the Supreme Court 
came out with its decision at the time 
the Senate was considering the case of 
Wilson against Vare, the Supreme Court 
said: 

When a Senator-elect presents himself to 
the Senate with a certificate of election 
claiming the right of membership, the juris- 
diction of the Senate to determine the claim- 
ant's right is invoked and the Senate's power 
to adjudicate such right immediately at- 
taches by virtue of §5 of article I of the 
Constitution, and whether the credentials 
should be accepted and the oath adminis- 
tered, pending this adjudication, is a matter 
within the discretion of the Senate, It was 
further held that the refusal of the Senate 
to seat a claimant pending investigation does 
not deprive the State of its “equal suffrage 
in the Senate” within the meaning of article 
V of the Constitution. 


The cases are legion on that particu- 
lar point, Mr. President. Section 5 of ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Each house shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its own 
members— 

I shall not read the remainder of the 
section. 

The point has also been raised that 

here we have guidelines that an incum- 
bent may not know about. Senators 
would know, because it would be a rule 
of the Senate. 
I submit, Mr. President, that if a man 
intends to file for the office of U.S. Sena- 
tor, he will try to check to find out what 
the guidelines are; otherwise he would 
not be concerned with making such a 
filing. 

The Senate has also decided on that 
point. I am sorry that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is not present. 
The case of Butler against Tydings, cited 
in “Senate Election, Expulsion, and 
Censure Cases,” compiled as Senate 
Document No. 71 by the 87th Congress, 
which covers Senate election, expulsion, 
and censure cases from 1789 up to 1960, 
is clear authority for the fact that it is 
not even necessary to set up any specific 
standards as guide posts for a person 
who is seeking the office of U.S. Senator; 
and the Senate itself may determine 
whether or not the conduct which has 
bern engaged in is or is not proper con- 

uct. 

I am going beyond that, Mr. President, 
and I am outlining here guidelines so 
that there could be no question about a 
man who is going to be an incumbent, 
as to the things he must comply with; 
and I submit that, in all fairness, this 
amendment should be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Nevada if 
he intended to have his amendments 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment 
No. 630 be considered en bloc. It is sim- 
ply to insert the proper language at the 
appropriate places in the resolution. 
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There is no other change proposed, other 
than as I have explained here. 

Mr. MUNDT. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator, however, is still adhering to the 
purpose of the language in his amend- 
ment 630, rather than any other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 
Tam referring only to amendment No. 
630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator is aware, is he not, that up 
to this point, the ethics of the Senate 
have been more or less the unwritten 
rule, which of course still will remain in 
effect, the rule generally accepted among 
people as to what would be right and 
what would be wrong? Perhaps the Sen- 
ator was not here at the time, but did 
the Senator know of the fact that when 
Senator John Marshall Butler came 
here, there was some argument about 
certain things that were said in the 
campaign, and the propriety of certain 
charges made against former Senator 
Tydings in the Butler campaign? If I 
recall correctly, the Senator was re- 
quired to take his oath without prejudice, 
on the basis that if the Senate after in- 
vestigation wanted to challenge his seat, 
they had that right. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 
Quite coincidentally, I noticed the dis- 
tinguished former Senator McFarland 
in the Chamber a few moments ago; and 
he was very much involved in that mat- 
ter. As a matter of fact, Senator Mc- 
Farland was the Senator who made the 
unanimous-consent request, which was 
as follows: 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the oath required 
by the Constitution and prescribed by law 
is administered to Mr, John Marshall Butler 
as a Senator from the State of Maryland for 
the term beginning January 3, 1951, such 
action shall be deemed to be without preju- 
dice either to him or to the constitutional 
right or power of the Senate to take any ac- 
tion it may subsequently deem proper, pend- 
ing the outcome of the investigation now 
being made by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration through a subcommittee into 
the 1950 election in said State. 


In that case, the Senate, after investi- 
gation, decided: 

No specific standards of improper campaign 
conduct[s] or acts have been set up as guide- 
posts. Only the provisions of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act exist and these deal prin- 
cipally with the financial phase of campaign- 
ing. 


This argument was raised against my 
amendment the other day. 

Since no standards exist, it would be gross- 
ly unfair now to formulate those standards 
“after the fact” for retroactive application 
and unseat Senator Butler on the basis of 
those “after the fact“ formulated stand- 
ards, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Then the committee went on to say 
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that it is not necessary to set up specific 
standards; the Senate can judge on the 
ordinary standards of conduct. There 
are also a number of cases that speak di- 
rectly to that point. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield me 5 min- 
utes, so that I may respond to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I am happy tə 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Kan- 
sas. 
Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I state 
again, as I did the other day when we 
discussed this matter, that I am in com- 
plete sympathy with what the Senator 
is trying to do. I am very much concerned 
that his amendment is not capable of 
execution and enforcement. 

Much of this is repetitious. I ask the 
Senator to repeat that part of his pres- 
entation wherein it is argued that a rule 
of the Senate may be applied and en- 
forced against a person who is not a 
Member of the U.S. Senate, but is merely 
a candidate for the office. 

Mr. CANNON. The case of Wilson 
against Vare, which I cited earlier, went 
to the proposition that the Senate has 
the authority to judge a Member-elect. 

Mr. PEARSON. As to his qualifica- 
tions? 

Mr. CANNON. Under article I, section 
5 of the Constitution, giving the Senate 
that authority. 

That does not limit it. It judges on 
whether he has the right to be seated. 
and this is the thing that was con- 
sidered in the Butler against Tydings 
case, because it was not a question of 
whether he met the constitutional re- 
quirements. The constitutional require- 
ments are easy to meet. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. It goes beyond that 
point. It says, “Did he exceed what is 
normally considered the proper bounds?” 
In one of these cases, it went to the use of 
improper language. 

Mr. PEARSON. Was it measured 
against whether there was an existing 
statute at that time? 

Mr. CANNON. There was none at that 
time, nor is there one at this time. 

Mr. PEARSON. What was the conduct 
involved? 

Mr. CANNON. The conduct involved 
was defamatory language. It is a kind of 
a long case. I could read it if the Sena- 
tor feels it would be helpful. 

Mr. PEARSON. No. 

Mr. CANNON. In the Wilson against 
Vare case, there were a number of al- 
legations charged against the right of 
the Senator-elect to be seated. 

Then, at the end it is stated: 

The following observations may be drawn 
from this case: 

1. A Senator-elect, challenged as he was 
about to take the oath, stood aside upon the 
suggestion of the Vice President. 

2. This is an instance wherein the Senate 
declined to permit the oath to be admin- 


istered to a Senator-elect pending the 
examination of his qualifications. 


This does not have to do with the 
basic constitutional qualifications. 

Mr. PEARSON. Nor does it have to do 
with the constitutional requirements. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

I continue to read from the case: 
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8. The right of a Senator-elect to take the 
oath having been denied pending an investi- 
gation, the Senate by resolution conferred 
on him the privilege of appearing on the floor 
in his own behalf. 

4. The consideration of an election case is 
a matter of the highest privilege. 

5. This is another instance wherein the 
Senate condemned the excessive use of 
money in a primary election. 


Even though there was no statutory 
prohibition, the Senate condemned the 
use of excessive money in a primary elec- 
tion campaign. At that time there was 
an existing decision of the Supreme Court 
that said that the Corrupt Practices Act 
could not be imposed as a requirement 
with respect to primary elections from 
the Federal level. 

There has since been a change in that 
respect, however. I think that those are 
the only points that need to be stated 
here. However, there are, as I say, many 
cases that stand for the basic proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
not by way of complaint at all, but this 
is a very serious amendment that we are 
considering. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate Chamber will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
referring now not to the noise, but to 
the empty chairs in the Senate Chamber. 
I do not know how to get over the mean- 
ing of these matters to the Senators who 
will cast their votes if Iam forced to talk 
largely to empty chairs. However, I do 
want the Recor» to show that these mat- 
ters are highly important. They are mat- 
ters that have been passed on minutely 
by only six Senators. 

I do not see how anyone can intelli- 
gently pass on these matters merely by 
walking in after the rollcall-has already 
started and then making a guess as to 
whether to vote yes or no. 

Iam not complaining about anything, 
but I do not see how that can be done 
unless there is some prima facie con- 
sideration and study given to what the 
committee has done about this measure. 

The Senator from Nevada is a fine 
lawyer. I am privileged to serve on a 
committee with him. I know that he is 
sincere in all things, including this mat- 
ter. He really thinks he has a valid case 
and that his suggestions should be at- 
tached to the pending resolution. 

I very respectfully say to him that he 
has brought up an important matter, a 
matter of merit that is entitled to the 
utmost study and analysis and consider- 
ation by a committee that is versed in 
that part of the law and has studied the 
problem and taken testimony on it. How- 
ever, with all deference to the Senator, 
his proposed amendments have no proper 
place in the pending resolution. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate Chamber will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. The amendments of 
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the Senator from Nevada have no place 
in the pending resolution. 

It is true that the Constitution pro- 
vides exactly what the Senator says that 
it provides, and that that applies to a 
very broad field. However, so far as it 
giving the power to legislate here in the 
Senate alone about what the preelection 
campaign qualifications will be for some- 
one who wants to run for an office is 
concerned, it just does not have the 
proper application. 

I think there is no doubt about it. If 
anyone wants to contest it at law, he can 
get a declaratory judgment declaring 
this matter to be invalid and make the 
Senate look a little foolish for adopting 
such amendments. 

Mr. President, I wish the Chair would 
arrange to get some order over there 
from our friends who are not Members of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. 

There will be order in the Chamber. 
The attachés are advised that they must 
remain silent or leave immediately. The 
people in the galleries, guests of the Sen- 
ate, are invited to refrain from any 
noise. 

The Senator from Mississippi may 
proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. The rule we are acting under 
gets all of its authority from the resolu- 
tion that created the committee. And 
the provision we are operating under 
states: 

Such additional rules and regulations as 
the Select Committee shall determine to be 
necessary or desirable to insure proper stand- 
ards of conduct by Members of the Sen- 
ate— 


That means, of course, the rules that 
govern the operation of the Senate, the 
Members of the Senate, and the officers 
and employees of the Senate. 

I continue to read: 


in the performance of their duties and the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


That refers to their duties and respon- 
sibilities as Senators, of course. There is 
no scintilla of authority established here 
concerning anyone who is not a Senator 
or anyone whose conduct has never been 
brought into question or into review, or 
is even subject to the rules of the Senate. 

We are reaching out here into a field 
that we are not authorized to enter. 

The Senate should not consider a mat- 
ter of this kind, which is in effect legis- 
lating outside of the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if we 
were to embark on a course such as that 
suggested, we would be going into fields 
that can be effected only by the passage 
of a law by both Houses of Congress that 
is thereafter signed by the President of 
the United States. 

So, laudable as it may be in content 
and in spite of the good faith that the 
author of the proposed amendments may 
have, and as astute as he may be in con- 
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necting the matter to the legal plat- 
form that he is attempting to launch 
into another field, I think the Senate 
ought to protect itself and the sanctity of 
its rules and respect its field of opera- 
tions and not go into other fields. I be- 
lieve that we are compelled to reject the 
pending amendments to the pending 
resolution. 

Mr. President, this is not meant to be 
personal. The Senator from Nevada ex- 
emplifies the soul, the body, and the 
heart of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration—as a member of which he 
performs outstanding service—which is 
vested with the direct responsibility in 
this field, under the operation of law. To 
attempt now to attach this amendment 
to a rule of the Senate would make the 
Senate look rather ridiculous, and it 
would be going far afield. 

I do not believe the matter could be 
enforced. If we really wish to get at this 
matter—and I should like to see some- 
thing cover it—the only way to do so is 
to enact a public law in connection with 
the Corrupt Practices Act. 

These are rules for the Senate, per- 
taining to the manner in which Senators 
conduct themselves as they pass on legis- 
lation and as they regulate and control 
themselves. The reports that Senators 
would be required to make concern their 
conduct as Senators. We absolutely can- 
not touch, topside or bottom, through a 
resolution such as this, the rights and 
privileges of someone who is just a pri- 
vate citizen. It requires a law of the land 
to touch him. He is not a member of this 
body. We have no control over him. We 
have no right, alone, to pass a law that 
affects him. The House of Representa- 
tives must concur. The President of the 
United States must concur or let it pass 
over his veto. 

This is a question of stopping and look- 
ing before we leap. I emphasize that I do 
not question the sincerity of the Senator. 
I believe there is merit in trying to get 
at this problem where it exists—but not 
on the floor of the Senate, by the simple 
rules adopted here, by a simple majority 
vote. 

Mr. President, the proposed resolution 
will not even go to conference. If it is 
adopted by a one-vote margin of those 
who would be bound by it, it becomes 
the law. But it cannot be extended, and 
it would be a distortion of our system of 
ee to try to extend it to someone 


I believe that Senators, before they 
vote, should get a true look at this 
matter and analyze what is being done. 
I have no doubt that then they will 
reject the amendment. 

I hope a resolution is adopted which 
will have meaning and which will have 
the respect of the people of this Nation 
and will cover the subject matter as 
properly as can be done, without at- 
tempting to make it a cure-all. 

I am very much concerned about our 
attaching this poultice which has no 
merit so far as legal standing is con- 
cerned. 

I yield back the remainder of the 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, it has been called to 
my attention that there is a misprint 
in the amendment, on line 9. The word 
“attention” should be “intention.” It is 
a typographical error, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the word “attention” 
be corrected to read “intention.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The Senator has made a very good 
argument for the reasons why the com- 
mittee does not wish te make any 
changes in the resolution it has pro- 
posed. But I simply point out to the 
Senate that the resolution already has 
been changed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is badly 
mistaken about that. The committee has 
examined several amendments and has 
told the authors that we appreciate the 
substance and would want them as the 
sponsors. 

Mr. CANNON. I was simply pointing 
out that the resolution already has been 
changed. The Senate adopted the rich 
man’s amendment a few moments ago. 
So it is not a question of changes having 
been made or not going to be made. 

In the Wilson against Vare case—there 
can be no question about it; it is a re- 
ported case; it is a Senate document— 
it is made clear that the Senate has the 
authority, under article I, section 5, of 
the Constitution, to determine the quali- 
fications of a Member-elect to be seated 
in this body. The Senate has refused to 
seat Senators-elect who attempted to be 
seated in this body. 

A Mr. Frank Smith—if I recall the 
reference correctly—attempted to be 
seated, and the question was raised that 
he had spent too much money in the 
primary campaign. There was no law 
on the books, no Corrupt Practices Act 
prescribing the amount of money he 
could spend, and the Senate took the 
position that the man had spent an 
undue amount of money and refused to 
seat him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
with the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sena- 
tor give me some idea as to what rule or 
particular application of a rule is being 
proposed that the Senator believes 
should be applicable to a person, not 
presently a Member, who is seeking a 
seat in the House or in the Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. The resolution proposed 


by the distinguished committee simply 


provides that a Senator shall be required 
to do these things, and they propose add- 
ing three additional rules. These are new 
rules. They are not old rules; they are 
not presently in existence. 

My amendment simply proposes to add 
that a man who is a candidate for the 
Senate must be bound by that rule. 

As I have said, the Wilson against Vare 
case makes it clear that the Senate has 
the authority to judge the right of its 
Members or prospective Members to be 
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seated. The courts are unanimous in that 
opinion. They say that they will not in- 
terfere. They say it is solely within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate. There are 
many reported cases on that subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the Sen- 
ator want the man to file a statement of 
his assets or to file his income tax return? 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly the same re- 
quirements with which the Senator must 
comply under the proposed resolution— 
in other words, a disclosure of certain 
financial interests. He must make certain 
filings. He must file his income tax return 
with the Comptroller General so that it 
will be available for use if the committee 
decides to use it, if a contest is brought 
up and they decide to check and to find 
out whether the man is entitled to be 
seated. It would impose on the candidate 
no requirements that would not be im- 
posed on a Senator under the proposed 
resolution if the Senator is running for 
reelection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The thought 
that occurs to me is that in the event 
that the Senate at some time in the fu- 
ture should vote for the public disclosure 
proposal, this should definitely be re- 
quired of the opponent as well as the 
Senator; because if it is a matter of pub- 
lic interest to know everything a person 
owns and every item of income he has 
had for the last year or the last 10 years, 
it would seem to me that the public is 
equally entitled to know the same about 
his opponent. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the provisions of 
the committee resolution the income tax 
return would not be required until May 
15, 1969. So this could not affect the 
forthcoming election. What could be 
filed? His honoraria? He would have to 
disclose that information. 

Mr. CANNON. He could file exactly the 
same thing that a Senator would be re- 
quired to file—no more, no less. And it 
does not matter. If it did not apply in this 
election, it would not apply to a Senator 
in this election either. The application 
would be uniform. 

There is no intent or attempt to make 
an application one iota different from 
that which would apply to any Senator 
under the provisions of the proposed res- 
olution that has been reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I submit that in all fair- 
ness this amendment should be adopted. 
The amendment would not require any- 
thing unfair of anybody. 

I supported the amendment brought 
out by the committee and I say that it 
should be made applicable to people who 
are candidates for the office of Senator 
as much as it is to men who are in that 
office. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield whatever time 
the Senator wishes. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 5 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kansas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator that the committee 
went into this matter. I do not think that 
we ever at any time looked for a restric- 
tion or requirement on the part of a 
Senator that we did not also look at the 
equity involved in having his potential 
opponent subject to the same rules. 

I wish to cite page 14 of the committee 
report to indicate that this is precisely 
what was going through the minds of 
the committee members in reaching the 
conclusion at which the committee ar- 
rived. A part of the paragraph on page 
14 reads: 

That the rule applies only to Senators may 
cause concern that a candidate for Senator, 
who is not a Senator, will enjoy an advantage 
over his opponent who is campaigning for 
reelection. The committee is sympathetic with 
this concern but can respond only that a 
candidate for Senator, who is not a Senator, 
could not be subjected to a rule of the Sen- 
ate. The remedy, of course, is a public law, 


and the committee refers approvingly to S. 
1880. 


Mr. President, that is the statute which 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
managed on the floor of the Senate. I be- 
lieve the vote was 84 to 0. 
ak CANNON. Eighty-seven to noth- 

g. 

Mr. PEARSON. The House Ethics 
Committee, in its numerous recom- 
mendations, did recommend that there 
be substantial modifications to the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. I believe they will 
consider the same issue in a day or two. 

The proposed remedy that we can do 
something does not make it right that 
we do it. I do not contest the authority 
of the Senate. There will be no judicial 
review of what the Senate may do in an 
election contest. 

I would hope that the Senator, who is 
an expert in this field, would agree on 
that basis. 

Mr. CANNON. I could not disagree 
more on that particular basis because 
the committee made a false assumption. 
I cited the case. There are other cases, 

The committee said: 

The committee is sympathetic with this 
concern but can respond only that a candi- 
date for Senator who is not a Senator, could 
not be subjected to a rule of the Senate. 


That is not the law and I have cited 
the case that said it is not. 

The case provided that the Senate is 
the sole judge of this man who comes 
in, as to whether or not he is to be 
seated. 

I submit that the statement is not 
correct as a matter of law, as the Senate 
has determined on previous occasions. 

I thank the Senator for supporting me 
in connection with S. 1880, which was 
passed by a vote of 87 to 0, and which 
is still languishing in the other body. 
That proposal would get at this particu- 
lar matter. I was very much interested 
in that legislation and I am still inter- 
ested in it. 

I am saying that the Senate has au- 
thority to do this if it wants to. That 
cannot be disputed in accordance with 
the laws on the books, the cases, and the 
precedents in the Senate. 

The question here is, Does the Senate 
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want to do it? Does the Senate want to 
treat differently a man who wants to 
be a Senator, and beat a Senator out of 
his seat, than it treats a Senator? That 
is the problem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope this amendment is re- 
jected. I do not question the good inten- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada, but I do not think that this pro- 
posal can be dealt with under the Senate 
rules. 

It is true that the Senate is the judge 
of its own Members and that all candi- 
dates must comply with the Corrupt 
Practices Act. We have amended that 
act in the Senate heretofore, and the 
measure is now pending in the House. 

However, I question whether we can 
impose a rule of the Senate such as this, 
upon a candidate who is not a Member 
of the Senate. Suppose the candidate is 
defeated and refuses to comply. There 
is nothing we could do. The pending res- 
olution deals with the conduct of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and we shall not 
cloud the issue with extraneous matters. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. I join the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Mississippi 
in urging that the Senate reject this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I con- 
cede to the Senator from Nevada that I 
looked at some of his authorities. They 
relate to the point but there will not be 
found anywhere an instance where there 
was a candidate being responsible under 
a Senate rule when he was not a Mem- 
ber of this body. 

I congratulate the Senator for his re- 
search and for the force of his argument. 
However, simply that you have the power 
to do it is not to concede that that is the 
way the Senate should proceed with this 
question today. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to myself in order to answer the 
Senator on that point. 

It is not required that there be a rule 
to respond to the case of Frank Smith of 
Illinois. There was no rule. He submitted 
that he should be seated. The Senate said, 
“You spent too much money in your pri- 
mary campaign.” The Senate refused to 
seat him. There was no rule under the 
Corrupt Practices Act related to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada may have answered a 
question that I propounded during the 
very few minutes I was distracted from 
his presentation. However, since the 
amendment could not be effective until 
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beyond the forthcoming elections, why 
does the Senator not undertake the pas- 
sage of a law in the regular way and 
make it a part of the Corrupt Practices 
Act? 

Mr. CANNON. I did undertake that 
course some time ago and the bill is now 
languishing in the other body. It has not 
seen the light of day yet and I am not 
sure it will. This proposal relates to Sen- 
ators and it applies to people in this 
body; it would not apply to the other 
body. I did try that route and I did not 
get anywhere. I tried it several times 
before in years past and I met the same 
result. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the 
answer of the Senator, just because the 
bill was passed by the Senate and has 
failed to pass in the House is not a sign 
that we can run off and look the other 
way without letting the House or the 
President pass on the matter. 

The Senator did not cite a single case 
that begins to show that the Senate in 
enacting its rules has the authority to 
pass what, in effect, would be a law, and 
wrap it around the neck of whoever 
might run against a Senator for office. 

Mr. President, it is unthinkable that 
under our system today we could, in ef- 
fect, acting alone, pass a law that would 
apply all over the country with respect 
tu anyone who might aspire to the Sen- 
ate. Surely we can pass on anyone, once 
a person is elected. 

As à young boy I remember the Smith 
case. I remember the holding here. The 
only charge was that he had spent too 
much money in his campaign. It was 
big money then. The amount involved 
was $458,000. Today more than that is 
spent in running for a statewide race or 
even in a congressional district, over and 
over again. It demonstrates how relative 
things are. It is about as pertinent as it 
is to pass a rule of the Senate that would 
apply on the outside. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the point that troubles me is not so much 
what the committee recommended as 
amendments to the so-called code of 
ethics which may very well become a 
part of that code in the f:'ture. For ex- 
ample, there was one proposal that failed 
by only four votes, which I voted against, 
8 I did not think it should be in 

ere. 

It has been said, “Make a public dis- 
closure of every item of property owned 
and every item of income.” If that were 
to become a part of the code it seems to 
me that the opponent, as a matter of 
ethics, should do the same thing. Of 
course, that provision is not here, but 
looking to the day when that type of pro- 
vision might be part of the Senate rules, 
it seems to me that should be available 
in connection with both cases. 

Now if a man wants to run for the Sen- 
ate, I personally do not see that he is at 
all prejudiced if he were asked to sign a 
confidential statement which could not 
prejudice him in any way with the Ethics 
Committee to which an incumbent Sen- 
ator has already submitted such state- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with the Sen- 
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ator to the extent that it would be a valid 
requirement, and I think I would vote 
for it. But the Constitution of the United 
States declares that all legislative powers 
of the Government rest in the Congress. 
The Congress—not the Senate or the 
House—but in both. That goes to the 
constitutional processes of the United 
States. 

What is proposed as an amendment 
would not be passing on rules here for 
our conduct and operation as Senators. 
We would be reaching out to get the fel- 
low who may run against us and say to 
him, “We have no authority to pass a law 
to affect you, but we will bring you in 
and put you under our rules even before 
you are ever elected.” 

We cannot do that. We do not have the 
authority to do that, except through leg- 
islation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The fact is that 
we do, and have presumed to pass upon 
men who apply to be accepted as a Mem- 
ber. We did that with John Butler. I was 
not enthusiastic about it. I would not 
have voted to deny that man his seat 
based on what I knew about the circum- 
stances. But we did vote to say, “All 
right, this man will take his seat, subject 
to challenge, because there is some ques- 
tion about the manner in which he was 
elected.” That did not have anything to 
do with any law. It had to do with the 
fact that charges and allegations were 
made during the campaign which were 
considered to be questionable. 

Mr. STENNIS. Once a man is elected 
and presents himself here, we can turn 
him down for any reason that we see fit. 
In that case, we are passing on a Senator 
elected, and we have jurisdiction, but if 
we try to tie up a private citizen, whoever 
he may be, and impose these rules upon 
him, we have no right to do so. We can- 
not reach that far through this method. 
It has great popular appeal. There seems 
to be a sense of justice about it, but I do 
not think there is any doubt that it would 
make the Senate look a little silly to have 
this thing challenged and kicked out. The 
only reason we could give for doing it 
would be, “Well, we have to live by the 
rules, so we want everyone else to live by 
them, too.” That is not enough. 

Mr. President, for the time being, I 
yield back the remainder of the time I 
7 85 allotted myself —but not all the 

e. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, We will go slow, let 
me say to the Senator from Mississippi. 
Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, even though I regret very much 
that there is slight attendance in the 
Chamber at this moment to listen to this 
important matter, and I have no way to 
get Senators in here, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified, of the Senator 
from Nevada. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
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nounce that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcu], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. ErvIN], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
Intyre], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russett] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inovyvel], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crunch] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announced that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
the Senators from California [Mr. 
Kuchl and Mr. Murpuy] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
[Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
California [Mr. MurPHY] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 70 Leg.] 

YEAS—45 
Allott Hill Morse 
Anderson Hollings Mundt 
Bayh Hruska Nelson 
Bible Jackson Pell 
Brewster Javits Proxmire 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Cannon Long, La. Spong 
Case Magnuson Symington 
Clark McClellan Talmadge 
Dodd Tydings 
Dominick McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Miller Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Montoya Young, Ohio 

NAYS—37 
Aiken Ellender Monroney 
Baker Fong Muskie 
Bartlett Fulbright Pearson 
Bennett Gore Prouty 
Boggs Griffin Ribicoff 
Brooke Hansen Scott 
Byrd, Va Harris Smith 
Carlson Hart Stennis 
Cooper Hayden Thurmond 
Cotton Hickenlooper Tower 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del 
Dirksen Mansfield 
Eastland Metcalf 
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NOT VOTING—18 


Church Kuchel Moss 
Ervin Lausche Murphy 
Hatfield Long, Mo. Pastore 
Holland McCarthy Percy 
Inouye McIntyre Russell 
Kennedy, N.Y. Morton Smathers 


So Mr. Cannon’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 638 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 638, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] proposes an amendment, identified 
as No. 638, as follows: 

On page 5, line 13, insert the following 
sentence immediately after the period: “This 
prohibition does not apply to any assistant 
to a Senator who has been designated by 
that Senator to perform any of the functions 
described in the first sentence of this para- 
graph if such designation has been made in 


writing and filed with the Secretary of the 
Senate.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
cided to offer this amendment when we 
were having a discussion the other day 
about the right to have people have 
information. The statement was made 
that if a staff member was handling a 
Senator’s contributions, he could be 
taken off the payroll forthwith. 

That shocked me a little bit. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON] 
was also somewhat surprised, I believe. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have Senators asked to remain quiet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will remain quiet. Attaches will remain 
quiet. Persons in the galleries are ad- 
vised that they are here as guests of the 
Senate. The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from New Mexico may 
proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I have stated, it 
was suggested that a man could be sum- 
marily taken off the payroll. I am not 
worried about that from the standpoint 
of my situation. My administrative as- 
sistant has been on the payroll 20 years, 
and has considerable seniority. But to 
provide that such employees be taken 
off the payroll completely during the 
campaign, I think, would be a very bad 
move. We have asked several Senators 
and staff members for their judgment, 
and they concur in the belief that it 
would be very unwise. If a man is de- 
serving, he should remain on the payroll. 

In many cases, no one is better quali- 
fied, as has been suggested, to know, 
under the rules and regulations, whether 
offers of assistance are valid and bona 
fide, and should be accepted. 

For example, during one of my election 
campaigns, one day, I was told by a 
member of my staff that a man wanted 
to give me $5,000. 

I said: 
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Who in the world could that be? I don’t 
know who he would be. 


It turned out to be Billie Sol Estes. 

Of course, I did not know him, and 
that was the end of it. I did not accept 
the contribution he offered. 

Our administrative assistants know 
who these people are, whether they are 
lobbyists or not, and whether one could 
accept their gifts appropriately or not. I 
think there should be one person in a 
Senator’s office at all times who can be 
entrusted with that responsibility. 

I do not wish to argue the point. I sim- 
ply believe that such an administrative 
assistant should be permitted to remain 
on the payroll. It is purely a question of 
somebody in the office knowing the cor- 
rect thing to do. I am sure that Senators 
who have administrative assistants would 
wish to protect them; and they can pro- 
tect them in this way. If the interests 
of the administrative assistants are not 
protected, and they should be even tem- 
porarily removed from the Senate pay- 
roll, several things expire, including their 
life insurance benefits, and their health 
benefits. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, has there 
been an agreement as to time on this 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
been no time agreement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
this is a matter of interest to every Sen- 
ator, and involves a far-reaching ques- 
tion. I certainly would like to have the 
attention of all Senators who are present. 
I believe it is a matter about which every 
Senator ought to be fully informed. 

There is another amendment on the 
same subject matter, offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may clarify that? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have had numerous dis- 
cussions with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico and members of his 
staff. We both seek to do the same thing. 
I think his language does it more clearly 
and neatly than mine; so I shall not offer 
my amendment in the event his is agreed 
to 


Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. STENNIS. That was the informa- 
tion I wanted to elicit. 

The Senator from Maine has also men- 
tioned this subject matter. I am not sug- 
gesting that we can accept this amend- 
ment, but let us find out where we are 
and see just what is involved. Is the 
Senator from Maine familiar with the 
amendment? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, I am; and may I 
say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I have discussed this problem with the 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. Murpuy], who is interested in the 
problem as chairman of the Republican 
Senate Campaign Committee, as I am 
interested in it in my capacity as chair- 
man on our side. Senator ANDERSON has 
been interested in the problem, and 
Senator MUNDT. 

On the staff level, I think all four 
of us have reached agreement that the 
Anderson amendment is a reasonable 
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approach to the problem, and we would 
like to discuss the issue around that 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is a contri- 
bution to the debate, and I thank the 
Senator from Maine. 

Also, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis] has an amend- 
ment on this subject matter. He is de- 
tained from the Chamber at the moment, 
but I have here a memorandum from the 
Senator from Nebraska, saying that he 
would not insist on offering his amend- 
ment, because its subject matter is cov- 
ered by others dealing with the same 
problem. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My junior colleague 
[Mr. Montoya] is now present in the 
Chamber. I am sure that any person in 
our State could ask us, if there were any 
questions at all as to the propriety of 
any person in our State donating money. 
Senator Montoya or I would know, since 
ours is a relatively small State; but I do 
not agree in principle with a person who 
has been an employee of the Senate for, 
say, 20 years, facing the prospect of 
suddenly being cut off. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, Mr. President, I 
know this is a far-reaching amendment, 
and its adoption would be a major ex- 
ception to the recommendations of the 
committee on a major point. 

I propose now to state the background 
of that part of our resolution that touches 
upon this subject, and state the reasons 
why it was written as it was, and what 
we had in mind. 

I do not like to call names, but this 
rule XLIII, beginning at the top of page 
5, was prompted in the beginning by, 
and the subject matter of it goes back to, 
the Baker case, which has been before 
this body a long time, as Senators know. 

We started off, as I say, with the idea 
of limiting political fund activity by offi- 
cers and employees of the Senate. Of 
course, the gentleman I have named, as 
all of us recall, was an officer of the Sen- 
ate. This rule would take all officers of 
the Senate out of the area of political 
activity so far as money was concerned. 
In that sense it is a money amendment. 
It deals with their activities in connec- 
tion with the matter, and the prohibition 
is strong. The manner in which it is writ- 
ten covers the field fully so far as cam- 
paign expenses are concerned. 

As used here, campaign means cam- 
paign for reelection and the question of 
when it starts varies with the State law 
primarily for nominations, and that va- 
ries from a few weeks to 2 or 3 months. 
However, the State law is what controls. 

In some places whenever a person ee 
nounces, his campaign is supposed to 
start in that State legally and it is sub- 
18 to that State's Corrupt Practices 

ct. 

All we can do is call it a campaign, and 
the State law will settle it, and the Fed- 
eral law will help to settle it, although it 
applies only under general elections. That 
prohibition is absolute. 

I come now into another category. I 
have seen members of the staff and of 
Senate committees out campaigning and 
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soliciting funds many times. And all of us 
have. 

We therefore put an absolute prohibi- 
tion on that, and the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico does not touch those first two 
parts. 

In an effort during the campaign to 
take the money raising away from the 
Senate committees and from the feder- 
ally paid employees of the Senate and 
from the Senate, we decided to let the 
ban apply to all members of Senators’ 
staffs for that limited period only. We 
did not require anything about anybody 
going off the payroll. That suggestion 
came from someone else. We did not 
touch that. 

We said that if an employee is paid 
by the Federal Government during the 
course of this campaign, he will not be 
permitted to solicit, receive, be the cus- 
todian of, or distribute any funds in con- 
nection with the campaign for the nomi- 
nation or the election. So, that reached 
into the point of loosening it up enough 
to make someone eligible to receive those 
funds for transmittal only. And that is 
why we put this little exception in here. 

This prohibition does not apply to an 
assistant to a Senator if the assistant 
with the approval of the Senator receives 
the funds solely to transmit them either 
to the candidate or to the treasurer of a 
political committee. In other words, he 
can pass them on to the Senator or di- 
rectly to the political committee, and 
when it goes to the political committee, 
it is under the Corrupt Practices Act. 
That is protected by law there. Of course, 
we were not suggesting any skulduggery 
on the part of anyone, but our purpose 
after weighing all of this was to prohibit 
it at those levels for campaign purposes 
only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
just left the Chamber. I think he must 
have at least 35 or 40 members on his 
staff. The law provides what he shall do. 
The Senator from New York probably 
has somebody on his staff to check care- 
fully on these matters so that he knows 
what is to be done. The administrative 
assistant generally knows. 

I am merely trying to say that in my 
own campaign I would like to have my 
administrative assistant see that we are 
complying with the law. We have had 
various suggestions about this. 

I can recall when the able Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the able 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
and I and one or two others went down 
to talk about the case that occurred in 
the Senate about 5 years ago involving a 
Senate employee. 

I said that we had better punish him 
severely because he was doing wrong. I 
think that we should watch who the peo- 
ple are who are collecting funds and this 
is the way to do it. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator. We 
realize that this is a severe rule that has 
drastic application for the time being 
and that it applies during the campaign. 
However, that is the only way for the 
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Senate to have absolute control of that 


situation. 


I am not saying that someone other 
than the candidate could not do a better 
job in the State or that the candidate 
could do a better job than the adminis- 
trative assistant. Perhaps the candidate 
would not do quite as good a job, the way 
I see it. 

As a Member of the Senate, it is my 
judgment that it would be a mighty good 
move for a Senator who is a candidate 
to let that duty and responsibility fall 
upon other than his staff members and 
let someone else take care of campaign 
funds and not use people paid for by the 
Federal Government for such purposes. 

I may be limited in my ideas about 
those things, but that is the way I see it. 
And I think the other members of the 
committee have seen it that way. 

I know that in some cases perhaps an 
administrative assistant will do a better 
job because of his familiarity with the 
situation. He knows the people and the 
situation very well. There is nothing 
wrong with his doing that as far as he 
or the Senator is concerned. However, 
the administrative assistant is a Federal 
employee and is acting in that capacity 
while he is on the Federal payroll. We 
believe that it is better to get such duties 
away from these people in such circum- 
stances. 

I have been told that there are some 
hardship cases. I am not suggesting that 
anyone take the floor at this time. I know 
that among others the Senator from 
Maine and the Senator from South 
Dakota have talked to me. I think this 
is a matter that we should discuss. This 
is not a football game or a skirmish or a 
case of someone trying to make a score. 

We need counsel on this matter from 
everybody at this point, and I will listen 
with interest to the debate. 

It seems to me, if I may say so to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
that if this provision is to be the law, it 
ought to be limited to every employee, 
and not just staff members. It should 
include everybody. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
the Anderson amendment should be 
agreed to. If we read carefully the lan- 
guage of the bill, this is what it says: 

No officer or employee whose salary is paid 
by the Senate may receive, ... 


That is where the first comma comes 


If no officer or employee whose salary 
is paid by the Senate may receive funds, 
what do I do about the office in Chicago? 
I have a staff there, and I have an office 
in Centralia, Ill., downstate. 

If a person comes into the office and 
says, “I want to contribute a $10 bill to 
your boss’ campaign,” what do we do? 
He is not my assistant. He is a clerk. He 
has the status of a clerk under legislative 
appropriations. However, he cannot re- 
ceive it because there is only a single ex- 
ception here. That provides: 

This prohibition does not apply to an as- 
sistant to a Senator if the assistant, with 
the express approval of the Senator, receives 
the funds solely to transmit them 


He is not my assistant. But what would 
I think if a person of good will comes in 
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and lays $10 or $20 on the desk and he 

says, “This is for your boss, and here’s 
my name and address, and you can re- 
port it“? 

But under the resolution, he 
cannot do it. Now look at the fix you are 
in. 

It goes further and says he cannot 
solicit. No None of them can. Well, a friend 
goes along the street and runs into one 
of my clerks. He says, “How’s the boss 
getting along?” 

“He’s doing pretty well.” 

“Does he need any money for his cam- 
paign?” 

“Have you ever seen the time when 
there’s a substitute for money in a poli- 
tical campaign?” 

“Well, I gather from that that maybe 
he could use a little. So here’s a hundred 
for him.” 

Well, it may not be a solicitation, but 
it would make an awfully fine point if 
he were hauled before a judge. So he 
cannot do it. 

He cannot be the custodian of any 
funds. How long do you have to have 
them in your hand to make you a custo- 
dian? Overnight? Well, people will come 
in and leave a little money for my cam- 
paign. I do not want to take it home, and 
I do not want it on my person; and if it 
is a check, I do not want to endorse it. 

~ And I leave it with my force. They have 
been with me almost from the day I 
started in the House of Representatives— 
a third of a century ago—and they are 
as honest as gold. I will put this much 
of my arm or more in the fire for any one 
of them any time. 

But a little contribution comes in over 
Thursday night, and we are going to 
take a recess until Monday morning. 
Well, is he or she a custodian of those 
funds? Certainly is. And, of course, that 
makes this a legal violation. 

And they cannot distribute any of the 
funds. I do not quarrel too much with the 
distribution, because they never do, any- 
way, unless I order them to. 

It says “any funds.” One dollar. Any 
funds. Cannot receive, cannot solicit, 
cannot be a custodian. They will be im- 
mobilized out there in that big city on 
the lake. I have to depend on them. They 
are my eyes and ears. In a State with 
3 11 million people, what do you 

02 

What do you do in Washington, and 
in any other office you have to maintain, 
particularly when you have a large staff? 
And you have to have a large staff to 
look after that many people. 

So all these things cannot be done. 
You have your hands tied. I do not know 
what kind of instructions I would give 
them. 

This prohibition does not apply to an 
assistant to a Senator if the assistant, 
with the express approval of the Sena- 
tor, receives the funds solely to transmit. 
Three people out there in that office, 
and the man who runs the office is out. 
He may be gone for a couple of days. 
Who knows? Somebody comes in and 
gives to one of the young ladies a cam- 
paign contribution. He does not like to 
be riding up that elevator to the 17th 
floor of a new building in the Chicago 
Loop when he has an envelope in his 
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pocket with a check and his name and 
he wants to Iay it down. 

“This is for the Senator.” 

Shall I fell her, “You can’t take it,” 
and tell her to tell him to come back? 

What kind of business is it? The real 
problem here is whether or not you hire 
people whom you can trust in the first 
instance. And if you cannot trust them, 
you ought to get rid of them. That is the 
easy answer to that sort of thing. And so 
here only one man could be designated. 
If that amendment had not been offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, I would have offered it, because 
I have it here in the pile. As a matter of 
practical weakness, we saw this. 

Now, it is said, of course, that they 
receive their pay out of Federal funds. 
Sure, they do. And so do all the people on 
the executive payroll. Do you think they 
are quite so reticent about it when it 
comes to working for their party? Cer- 
tainly not. And while these people are 
on the payroll, they are my people, and 
I like to have them help me. But do I 
say, “Now, look, all go home, like good 
boys and girls, until the campaign is over, 
win, lose, or draw’’? Do I say, “The rules 
now say, according to the Senate, that 
for practical purposes I cannot be 
helped”? 

If you are going to do this, then why 
not go a step further and not let a single 
campaign letter go out of your office? 
And I do not mean on campaign station- 
ery, anyway. People write you and say, 
“Just heard you are going to be a can- 
didate for reelection.” 

When you answer them, you are an- 
swering in a political vein. And if you say 
one kind word about yourself or happen 
to insert a little dodger from the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD that makes you look 
as if you are worthy of the gift of the bust 
of Socrates, which I got the other night 
downtown, why, that is campaigning, 
and that puts a political stamp on it. And 
there your hands are tied. Are we coming 
to that? It would be an amazing business. 

No, I think the American people ap- 
preciate that in this political spectrum 
there has to be a little flexibility, and 
there can be, without corrupting the 
American system. 

It is a question of keeping fraud out 
of it, and good people will not be tainted 
by fraud, and that is where it starts. 
But do not handcuff a man who has 
served honorably and wants to present 
himself again to the electorate for their 
franchise, if they are willing. Do not tie 
his hands and prevent him from having 
the benefit and the use of the people who 
know him best, who have lived with him 
and have seen him in his hours of agony 
and triumph, and his hours of weakness 
and glory, and his hours when he showed 
feet of clay and showed a temper. They 
know him, and they know what makes 
him tick. And if they do not know, no- 
body knows. 

For me, whatever I have done or said 
is an open book to my staff. I have per- 
fect and implicit confidence in them. But 
this resolution would tie my hands, and 
it would tie the hands of others. 

So the Anderson amendment should 
be adopted, even though these people 
are paid out of public funds, because 
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those funds were made possible by our 
own vote, when we voted legislative 
appropriations. And if we did not want 
to do it, that is when we should have 
started, not now. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair), as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I recognize the 
difficulty of handling this problem, but 
I wonder if Senator ANDERSON really 
means to do what his amendment 


proposes, 
May I read it? 
This prohibition does not apply to any— 


I underline any“ 
assistant to a Senator who has been desig- 
nated by that Senator to perform any of the 
functions described in the first sentence of 
this paragraph if such designation has been 
made in writing and filed with the Secretary 
of the Senate. 


As a Senator, I have 12 or 13 persons 
on my staff. As I read the language, I 
can designate any of them, which means 
all of them. I can send the name of every 
member of my staff to the Secretary of 
the Senate, and then any one of them 
can perform any function with respect 
to fundraising. So the Senator from 
New Mexico might just as well have pro- 
posed to strike rule XIII, because the 
language of his amendment opens the 
door so completely that any attempt to 
restrict or control the fundraising ac- 
tivities of members of a Senator’s staff 
would be eliminated. 

Now I had better back up, because the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico does not lift the prohibition on 
employees of the Senate or employees of 
Senate committees. So what I have said 
is not completely accurate; but it is ac- 
curate, I think, with respect to the mem- 
bers of a Senator's staff. I think I could 
qualify a stenographer on my staff as 
“any assistant,” because the word “as- 
sistant” is not capitalized; it does not 
refer specifically to a particular person. 

The effect of the amendment, if it were 
adopted, would be to say that there is no 
limitation on the use by a Senator of any 
member of his staff for any facet of 
fundraising. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think I can speak for 
all Senators who participated in drafting 
the amendment. The Senator from Utah 
has properly, I think, interpreted its 
legal effect, but the intent is to impose 
responsibility upon individual Senators 
to exercise restraint. There was some 
discussion about setting a limit of num- 
bers, but such a limit would vary, ob- 
viously, as between a State like mine 
and a State like New York or Illinois or 
California. 

It was our judgment that Senators are 
fully capable of exercising restraint and 
being responsible, and if they tend to be 
less restrained than we think they are 
be, the fact that they must 
the staff people and file their names Wien 
the Secretary of the Senate is going to 
inhibit any Senator from filing a list of 
his entire staff which is open to the press 
and the public view. 

I think there will be the pressures of 
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public disclosure, which is the principal 
use by the committee in respect to the 
Senator’s personal finances. Perhaps the 
public disclosure would operate in an in- 
hibiting way with respect to this prob- 
lem as with respect to the Senator’s per- 
sonal finances. That is the theory be- 
hind the amendment. 

I have no objection to the validity of 
this argument being debated, but it is 
not the intent of those who framed the 
amendment to open the door to un- 
limited registration of staff people to this 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until we have order in 
the galleries. 

The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator agree 
that he used the word in the legal sense; 
and that this is possible under the 
amendment? It might not be good pub- 
lic relations, but it is possible. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I agree, but I wanted the 
Senator to understand our theory. The 
Senator explained the inhibiting prin- 
ciple with respect to disclosure of per- 
sonal finances; we think the same prin- 
ciple can be applied in this manner. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may address 
a question to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. When this instrument, 
which it is proposed would be filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate, is filed, is it 
going to be kept on file there for some 
great time, and is it going to be publicly 
disclosed? What would the Senator have 
in mind? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, I think it should be 
publicly disclosed and available to public 
view at any time and at the request of 


anybody. 

Mr. STENNIS. To close this question 
out, it could well provide that it would be 
a public record. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator 
amend his amendment to that effect? It 
is a matter that might need clarification. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have made my point. 
In light of the Bobby Baker situation the 
committee has been struggling with this 
problem of how to put some restriction 
on the financial activity of employees of 
the Senate, the committees, and the 
staffs. Now we have an amendment 
which would wipe away all restrictions 
legally upon any employee or a Senator's 
staff simply by taking the list down to 
the Secretary of the Senate. 

If this is what the Senate wishes to do, 
that is fine; but there would be removed 
any opportunity on the part of the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 
to make any criticism of any activity by 
any employee of a Senator because this 
proposal would give him a right to pro- 
vide a blanket authorization to every 
member of his staff. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, actually 
there is no such safeguard in existence 
today as far as filing with the Secretary 
of the Senate a list of who is authorized 
to solicit and receive and be custodian. 
There is no such provision today, and if 
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a person in my employ went around to 
solicit, the person he solicits could call 
up the Secretary of the Senate and say, 
“Is he authorized to do so?” There is no 
such safeguard at all today. That is the 
reason for requiring it to be filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I make the additional 
point that I cannot imagine any Member 
of this body who would be so careless as 
to willy-nilly designate everybody under 
the sun to be the custodian and solicitor 
of campaign funds. After all, it is fraught 
with importance. There is an element of 
surety involved. I think the Senator from 
New York made that point the other day 
and he probably will make it again to- 
morrow before we finish. 

Therefore, in this relationship, you 
have a responsibility for it. I cannot 
imagine anyone who would forsake that 
responsibility and handle it carelessly by 
appointing everybody on his staff. 

All I have in mind, and I think all 
that the Senator from New Mexico has 
in mind, would be people high up in the 
office echelon in a Senator’s employ con- 
veniently located so that they ean serve 
him. That would not mean anybody and 
everybody because if it did I would have 
to be designating a lot of people I would 
not think of designating. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have made my point. 
I think the amendment is very care- 
lessly drawn. The matter started out yes- 
terday, I understand, trying to lift it so 
that the Senator could designate an ad- 
ministrative assistant. Now we have 
reached the point where he could des- 
ignate anybody. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, are all in- 
struments filed in writing with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate available for public 
inspection or does the Secretary of the 
Senate have the right to decide which 
instruments will be revealed to the pub- 
lic and which instruments will be con- 
cealed from the public? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise the Senator that 
that is not a proper parliamentary in- 
quiry. The Chair does not make that in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it always 
has been my assumption that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate did not wear two hats, 
one being the censor of Senate docu- 
ments. I had no doubt in my mind that 
if you filed an instrument in writing with 
the Secretary of the Senate it was avail- 
able to all Senators and to the public. 

However, if there is doubt and if we 
cannot get a ruling by the Chair—and I 
am sure that everybody interested in this 
amendment has that in mind—let us put 
in the language: 

And file with the Secretary of the Senate, 
who shall not continue the infamous prac- 
tice of censoring documents and keeping 
them from the public— 


If that is what he has been doing. I 
do not say he has. In fact, I am confident 
he has not. Or perhaps we should put in 
more pleasant and parliamentary lan- 
guage. Therefore I suggest we change 
the amendment so as to provide: 
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Filed with the Secretary of the Senate 
and made available for public inspection. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, the 
staff member is working on language to 
accomplish what the Senator suggested. 
I think all Senators who are interested 
in the amendment would be agreeable 
to its adoption when completed. 

Mr, MUNDT. I do not think we should 
leave dangling whether we have cen- 
sorship in the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate. If we do, perhaps we should 
amend the rules of the Senate. I have 
assumed such reports were not alone for 
his personal inspection. Certainly if that 
is so, we can correct it. 

Now, Mr. President, to go to the 
utterly unrealistic argument of my 
friend from Utah. 

When he says that a Senator under 
the Anderson amendment can file a list 
of all his staff members with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and make them all 
individual treasurers of his campaign 
activities, he underestimates a little bit 
the intelligence of the voters of the 
country. I know that he underestimates 
the intelligence of the voters of South 
Dakota. And I believe he does also of 
Utah. This being a public document, I 
cannot conceive of any Senator, of any~ 
party, in any election going before the 
people and saying, “The following 17 
people from my office are available to 
solicit funds and receive campaign funds 
and make disbursements.” It is one 
thing if we have to nursemaid ourselves, 
but let us not insult the intelligence of 
the voters. So, I do not think it is at all 
realistic to assume that this particular 
feature is going to result in the whole- 
sale use of senatorial assistants as fund 
raisers or campaign fiscal officers. We 
have never had it up to the present time. 
I have never had more than a single 
member of my staff involved in the 
handling of campaign funds even with- 
out a law. I recognize that I come from 
a small State. I do not think they need 
very many however in large States like 
Illinois, New York, or California, This 
shows however we should try to write 
laws for all our needs, not just for the 
small States. One staff member has been 
enough for me; it might well require 
more in larger States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Regarding the subject 
matter of the Senator’s point, our best 
information is that the amendment 
would authorize about 1,700 additional 
people, making that many staff members 
eligible. 

Mr. MUNDT. That means there would 
have to be 100 “simpletons” serving in 
the Senate, which we do not have. 

Mr. STENNIS. I make that as a fairly 
accurate estimate of the number of 
people. 

Mr. MUNDT. And I make my own 
fairly accurate characterization of the 
kind of Senator who would be stupid 
enough to put that many people on his 
payroll as financial secretaries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If we had 1,700 peo- 
ple qualified, we could take the entire 
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list of employees in the Senate, and if 
anyone wants to amend the rules so that 
they would be available to collect funds, 
I believe that would be impossible. We 
tried to cut it down to one person. The 
suggestion has been made that we should 
not tell people how it should go in large 
States like New York, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, who have different problems 
than I do in my State of New Mexico, 
and probably in the State of South Da- 
kota. One person can do what he wants 
to. But when there are two or three in an 
office, and hundreds of volunteers, it is 
hard to make them responsible for the 
accounts. The Senator should be re- 
5 for the accounts. 

Mr. MUNDT. I cannot believe that we 
would be interested in putting on that 
number of people. Going to the philoso- 
phy of the thing, I look with favor on 
much of what the committee has done. 
I think they have been a bit unrealistic 
on some points, as I said yesterday, and 
will say so again, when they bring in 
the Cannon amendment, that suggests 
that we pass a law on what the proper 
ethics should be for a public official and 
make it applicable all over town, all over 
the country to all Federal personnel at 
the decision or policymaking level. That 
would make sense. That would be com- 
prehensive. That would be an effective 
remedy. It would have the teeth of a 
crocodile because it would be Federal law 
instead of the pious expressions of a reso- 
lution. 

I am disturbed when my friends on 
the committee making such unrealistic 
arguments that if we do pass the amend- 
ment, they will have 1,700, that the Fi- 
nance Committee chairmen and some 
Senators will put on their list of cam- 

paign associates simply because it is 
legal to do so. It is legal now. I would 
like to have any Senator name a single 
office in the Senate which has its whole 
staff out working on the solicitation of 
campaign funds. It is perfectly legal to 
do so now—but happily Senators are not 
devoid of all aspects of good judgment. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 

d at that point, I was trying to give 
information as to the number that 
would be eligible. There are approxi- 
mately 1,700 staff members on Senators’ 
staffs—— 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not disputing the 
number. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from New 
Mexico is concerned about that figure. 
That is excluding the members of sub- 
committees and committees. I raise that 
point, that it seems to me it is not neces- 
sary to get involved with that many 
people, fine as they may be. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want to get now to the 
basic philosophy of this legislation be- 
cause I am afraid the committee is get- 
ting itself into the position of having 
some pride of authorship in having 
written the final word on the subject, 
which I think is wrong for any committee 
to do on any subject before the Senate. 

I applaud the Senator from Missis- 
sippi’s saying, “let us discuss the ques- 
tion; we do not know what the problems 
are in all the offices, so let us work 
together.” 

The Bobby Baker thing keeps crop- 
ping up. That is the reason everyone fav- 
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oring this particular rule gives for writing 
it. Unfortunately; the Bobby Baker thing 
could have occurred if this rule had been 
written into the law, because Bobby 
Baker’s great derelictions were not, so 
far as I have been able to discover, that 
he was soliciting campaign funds for the 
election of his boss, his employer, or his 
employers—I am not mentioning any 
names, or anyone for whom he worked— 
but, as I said, his crime was that Bobby 
Baker was around collecting money for 
himself. He accumulated that $2 million 
fortune for himself. This proposed rule 
would not have stopped him with or 
without the Anderson amendment. 

There is not a single word, or a para- 
graph, that would stop him from doing 
what he did. 

As I said yesterday, we must not give 
this country a false sense of security, 
telling the people we are doing some- 
thing when we are not, as we do when 
we indicate that we are correcting the 
problems of the Federal Government and 
publie ethics by passing a resolution 
dealing with Senators only. As long as 
this legislation stays on realistic grounds, 
dealing with problems of self-discipline 
among ourselves, I can support it. I hope 
to support this legislation on its final 
passage. But Senators should carefully 
read that paragraph—I should like to 
be advised, and have the country advised, 
too, as to where there is anything in 
lines 4 to 13—that is the whole para- 
graph—that would have stopped Bobby 
Baker from building the Carousel, ac- 
cumulating his real estate property, or 
making the $2 million. 

Still that is the problem. If this is a 
bill to stop new Bobby Bakers from 
cropping up, the committee missed its 
target. It labored and worked on that 
tough assignment and, instead of bring- 
ing forth a mountain, brought forth a 
mouse. 

It does not deal with the Baker offenses 
in any way in the paragraph before us. 
Maybe we cannot deal with it. I think we 
should try our best to do so. But it is not 
fair to say that we are correcting the 
problem of Bobby Baker by insisting that 
Senators serve as their own fiscal officers 
in a campaign. I think there is something 
pretty bad about compelling that, be- 
cause we could develop a low-grade pub- 
lic morality if we compel every one of us 
to accept money, write a receipt for the 
money, then write letters of appreciation 
for the money, and then write letters 
soliciting the money, involving us deeply 
in fiscal affairs. 

I did that in my first three campaigns. 
I was not sophisticated enough to know 
that one is supposed to have a finance 
committee, that other people would 
solicit his funds and contribute to a cam- 
paign. I financed the first two myself, 
along with a few of my real close and 
intimate friends. I lost the first one and 
won the second. When I got down to 
Washington, I said to myself, “This is 
going to be a good assignment. “But I 
was surprised when I talked to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service man and told 
him I did not have much of an income 
tax to pay because of the costs involved 
in getting elected to Washington. 

He said, “I am sorry, Congressman! 
I was there in the House vou cannot 
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deduct the expenses of a campaign from 
your income tax.” 

I said, Lou can’t?” Was I surprised. 

“No,” he said, “it cannot be done.” 

So I went to talk to some old friends 
and those who had been staying down 
here year after year, campaign after 
campaign, spending all this money and 
getting elected every time. They told me, 
“No, we cannot make deductions from 
our income tax for campaign costs.” 
Then they added, “But your finance 
committee takes care of those ex- 
penses.” 

I learned from that experience and 
began to set up, as all of us have to do, 
campaign chairmen and committees to 
raise funds. That did not work very well 
all the time because some of them would 
spend that money in ways which I 
thought were utterly unwise and some- 
times counterproductive. 

One of my early campaign commit- 
tees—dear friends of mine—started to 
put a full-page ad in the paper saying 
that my opponent was a Communist. 
Well, he was not a Communist. I never 
believed that he was a Communist and 
I never said that he was a Communist. 
But, there they were, ready with an ad- 
vertisement sponsored by Committee 
for the Reelection of Kart. MUNDT or 
something like that, and with available 
funds for the advertisement raised by 
the finance committee. 

I thought it would be better if we 
would exercise a little better control of 
the funds that were spent. I learned a 
little more. I began to pick out a member 
of my staff and said, “You will be the 
chairman of my finance committee.” He 
would make the report. If solicitations 
were necessary, he would make them. We 
found it worked well. On a few occasions, 
he said, “Kart, we have a fellow who 
wants to give a couple of hundred dol- 
lars. I don’t know him very well. He is 
not from our State. What do you think 
about it?“ I said, “I believe that is the 
fellow who is trying to have a private 
bill passed for somebody. I am not sure. 
Let us see if it is the same one.” 

If it was, we did not take the money. 
We do not want to be obligated in any 
way. If I had someone outside my office 
as chairman of my campaign fund com- 
mittee, he would not know. We would 
have some fellow coming around say- 
ing, “Look. I supported you. Now I want 
this help for that support.” 

The cleanest money a candidate gets is 
when one opens up an envelope, and this 
is very rare, containing $100 to $500 in 
currency and nothing else. Nobody can 
put an anonymous finger on me or you 
for an anonymous contribution. We can 
say, “What money are you talking about? 
I did not get it. Perhaps it went astray 
in the mails.” 

A Senator can do a lot about control- 
ling expenditures and contributions by 
making sure he is not getting receipts 
from the wrong sources, if he has a re- 
sponsible member of his staff on that 
campaign fund committee or working 
with those who raise the money on his 

Unless he has such a respon- 
sible associate or assumes the task him- 
self, he can virtually lose all control of 
the financial aspects of his campaign. 
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I am not a lawyer, so I may not know 
what one could do about a situation 
where somebody sets himself up as chair- 
man of a campaign committee who is not 
a representative of the Senator. He sets 
himself up for business. He may do some- 
thing improper. Perhaps he accepts 
money from a corporation because he is 
not familiar with the law, and about 
which you can do nothing unless it comes 
to your attention. Down here our staff 
people know the law and it would not 
happen. 

Based on my experience, if one cannot 
select somebody from his office—in my 
case, I designate Bob McCaughey, my 
administrative assistant, who handles 
the money and writes the checks and 
pays the bills—then the Senator would 
have to run his own financial campaign, 
accept the money himself, and arrange 
the finances, because he does not want 
somebody else putting an ad in the paper 

someone names, I want if known 
that the official campaign committee is 
headed by a person who has some re- 
sponsibility. I want it publicized and 
recognized as having his identity filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate for 
‘public inspection. 

So I think, really thinking only in 
terms of our interest in clean politics and 
good ethics, the Anderson amendment 
is a much tighter regulation than the 
language unrealistically contrived by the 
committee, and which I am happy to see 
the committee members themselves are 
not defending with very much vigor or 
enthusiasm. I think it is far better not 
to bring any more outsiders into a cam- 
paign than necessary, and to keep what- 
ever rules and regulations we write in 
such a framework that they will apply 
to people serving in the Senate who have 
a responsibility, whose names are known, 
who are covered by our regulations, and 
who have the probity we expect from 
responsible public servants. 

I think the Anderson amendment is an 
improvement in the Senate resolution, 
and I shall support it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I offer 
the following language as an amend- 
ment, consistent with the suggestion of 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from South Dakota. At the end 
of the Anderson amendment, I propose 
to add the following language: 

The Secretary of the Senate shall make 
the designation available for public 
inspection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine offer that as a modi- 
fication of the Anderson amendment? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes; I offer it as a 
modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico offer that as 
a modification? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do offer it as a 
modification. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may the 
language be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the modification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Senate shall make 
the designation available for public 
inspection. 0 
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Mr. MUNDT. That is all right with 
me. It makes clear our desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to emphasize again the reasons 
which led the committee to recommend 
this rule. We do not say that the solicita- 
tion or the custody or the distribution 
of campaign funds is per se a wrong; 
that in any case or in every case it is 
corrupt or wrongful; but we had to draw 
on the experience the Senate has had in 
this field. 

Reference has been made to the Baker 
case. It is a fact, of course, that Mr. 
Baker, according to testimony received 
by the Rules Committee, solicited, had 
custody of, and distributed campaign 
funds. Also, it was charged by some 
members of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration that he favored certain 
candidates in his distribution of funds. 

I do not like to call attention to Mem- 
bers of the Senate, but in the matter 
concerning our colleague Senator Dopp, 
there was evidence that some of his em- 
ployees—and I do not say that he di- 
rected them to do so—had as one of their 
duties the collection of campaign funds. 

As I have said, we do not imply that 
it would be corrupt for a Member to use 
an assistant to collect funds. But our 
resolution and report establishes money 
as a chief element of possible wrong- 
doing. The proposed rule seeks to avoid 
situations of temptation or undue pres- 
sure upon an employee. We do not im- 
pugn the character of employees; they 
are just as good as any of us; but, because 
they are under the direction of the Sen- 
ate, they could be under pressure greater 
than would be directed to one of us. We 
thought that to remove this element of 
possible corruption or evasion of the 
Corrupt Practices Act would be helpful 
to employees, to the Senate, to the Mem- 
bers, and enhance the trust in which we 
believe the Senate is held. 

Employees, after all, are not only em- 
ployees of the Senate. They are paid as 
we are by the taxpayers. It can be asked 
if it is proper for an employee who is 
paid by the taxpayers to be employed as 
a campaign collector—perhaps in a cam- 
paign against other taxpayers. 

The resolution in its very nature im- 
poses restrictions upon existing practices 
of the Senate. But the Senate gave us 
this job, and we thought that we had, at 
the least, to make a new start, and to 
correct some practices. 

We had to think not only of the Senate 
itself but of the trust in which it is held 
by the people. 

If the institutions of government are 
not trusted, even though there may be no 
actual basis that they should not be 
trusted so far as fact is concerned but if 
the appearance leads the people to doubt 


and mistrust the Senate, then the great. 


element of confidence goes. It was for 
these reasons that we agreed to offer this 
rule, in the belief that it would not seri- 
ously affect a Member of the Senate and 
the actual transaction of his duties as a 
Senator, rather than as a campaigner, 
and that it would strengthen public trust 
in this institution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on the 
floor of the Senate, the day before yes- 
terday, I had a colloquy with the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct [Mr. 
Stennis], and it was on the point under 
discussion. I would have been happier if 
the amendment had been drawn a little 
differently, but I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to confer with those who were 
drawing it. 

I think the amendment opens the door 
too wide. I think that the privilege of 
using one’s staff should be restricted to a 
certain number. In most cases, I cannot 
picture any Senator wanting to use more 
than two or three members of his staff. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thought the Senator 
might be interested in knowing that an 
amendment will be offered, which seems 
to have the support of those who were 
responsible for the original amendment, 
which will limit this exception to assist- 
ants of Senators who are compensated 
at a rate in excess of $10,000 a year. That 
would, I think, drastically reduce the 
number of potential designations. 

In my case, I do not think I have more 
than three who would qualify under that 
limitation. Other Senators, of course, 
who have different salary scales, might 
find they had a larger number. But I 
think that that kind of limitation would 
then bring it down to the range of prob- 
lems represented by Senators from small 
States and large States, because the num- 
bers we have been talking about are per- 
haps one in the case of a small State to 
as many as three or four in a State like 
New York. 

I thought the Senator would like to 
know that such an amendment will be 
offered. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator for 
the information, and I think it will im- 
prove the resolution. 

Despite the hard work and the good 
work that has been done by this com- 
mittee, it seems to me that I never have 
seen a whole body of representatives of 
the people so frightened to death by the 
occurrence of one isolated case. I have 
been hearing about the Bobby Baker 
case for the last 3 days. It is my under- 
standing that action has been taken in 
that case, and that probably justice 
will be done. But this idea of 100 U.S. 
Senators hiding in the bushes and taking 
to cover, disrupting themselves and each 
other, because of some one instance when 
an official of the Senate allegedly did 
not live up to his obligations and in- 
dulged in practices not to be approved, 
seems rather pitiful. 

A Senator's staff, so to speak, is his 
own immediate family. I think in most 
cases—I know in my case—that one’s 
administrative assistant, the head of his 
staff, is bound to be someone whom he 
has known, tried, and trusted for many 
years. 

I cannot conceive of adopting a code 
of ethics that would restrict a Senator 
from using his most trusted and most 
closely associated assistant in his cam- 
paign in any way he chooses. 

Senators’ staffs are not subject to the 
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Hatch Act. The laws that we have en- 
acted accept them, because everyone 
knows and recognizes that you cannot 
separate the official and the political 
duties of your staff. You cannot sepa- 
rate them on any day that you serve in 
the Senate. Someone writes you a letter 
and asks for an Agriculture Yearbook; 
and then, perhaps because he wants to 
be sure he gets the book, says, “You are 
a good Senator, and I want you to know 
I will be for you when you run again.” 

You dictate a letter to a member of 
your staff and say, “Under separate cover 
I am happy to send you a copy of the 
Agriculture Yearbook, and I am very 
grateful for your confidence and con- 
sideration, and to know that you are 
going to support me in the next cam- 
paign.” 

That letter is official, and that letter 
is political, and there is not an hour or 
a day that passes that a Senator does 
not have to use his staff for political 
purposes to one degree or another. That 
is why they were specifically exempted 
from the Hatch Act. 

In my own case, I would not dare to 
authorize three or four members of my 
staff to deal with the finances of my cam- 
paign; but my administrative assistant 
knows, in my own State, who my friends 
are and whom I had better keep away 
from. He knows the ones it would not 
be wise or safe to accept contributions 
from. 

In other words, to be unable to use 
such an aide, not only to receive but to 
solicit, is simply cutting off the right 
arm of a Senator. This never was even 
contemplated, when we passed the legis- 
lation on the subject, that such action 
should be taken. 

Furthermore, if the laws of other States 
are like the laws of mine, a Senator is 
legally responsible when he accounts for 
every cent that is contributed to him and 
spent in his behalf, whether it was with 
or without his knowledge. No Senator 
who lives in a State with that kind of a 
statute will have any idea of putting the 
responsibility into the hands of any sub- 
ordinate or member of his staff who has 
not been with him long years, and is not 
completely competent and trustworthy 
to receive or distribute money, because 
the Senator himself will be responsible 
before the law. 

I think that this is a highly essential 
amendment. I think the resolution should 
be limited, and I am reassured to learn 
from the Senator from Maine that it will 
be limited. But I cannot believe—at least 
it is hard for me to believe—that we are 
so frightened because of the publicity at- 
tached to one case, and that we are so 
distrustful of the confidence that our 
own people have in us, we are going to 
tie our own hands, so that every time we 
open the door and walk into our offices, 
we will have to stop and think what is 
safe to say to one of our assistants, or 
what errand it is safe to commission a 
particular assistant to perform. 

When you are in your State campaign- 
ing—and every Senator knows what that 
means—you are on the road day and 
night, traveling and speaking, and you 
have to have confidence in your close as- 
sociates. You have to have somebody to 
watch the store. 
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Unless this exemption is made and 
completely made, we are needlessly and 
foolishly and ridiculously defeating our 
own just rights. And anyone who knows 
the workings of the Senate and of the 
political arena would laugh at us for 
doing it. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
argument of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is not without merit. How- 
ever, the committee and I know what the 
realities and practicalities are. The com- 
mittee wanted to take fund raising and 
campaign contributions out of Senate 
offices. And we did it in this manner. 

I do not think, with all due deference 
to the Senator, that a group of 100 men 
is terribly frightened over one case. I 
think that every Member of the Senate 
is terribly concerned over what the coun- 
try thinks of the U.S. Senate over one 
case. 

Whatever may be the merits or the 
logic of the pending amendment, or 
whatever the unsophisticated character 
of the people may be, i do not think that 
I would go to Topeka, Wichita, Olathe, 
or Garden City and go to the people 
walking down a street and say: “Is it all 
right for JIM Pearson to have a mem- 
ber of his Senate staff go out and solicit 
contributions for campaign use?” In a 
politically unsophisticated way the great 
majority of the people would tell me, 
“No.” 

We are talking about what the people 
think and about the restoration and the 
maintenance of confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in the Senate as an institu- 
tion of government. 

One other point, and there is some 
precedent, although I cannot cite the 
statute. I believe there is on the books 
today a requirement prohibiting the so- 
licitation and receiving of campaign 
funds in Federal offices, in the Capitol. 

It is very well to say that the staff is 
your business family, and I concur. They 
are the closest people to a Senator. They 
are in our offices and in our homes, too. 
Our offices are our business homes. 

I think what we are doing here is an 
encumbrance, to be sure, on the easy 
and proper way to do many of the things 
we do in our political life. However, I 
think this is a very important part of 
this code of ethics. I think it ought to 
be maintained, and I am hopeful that 
the amendment will be supported by 
many Senators in whom I have such 
great confidence as U.S. Senators and 
gentlemen and as great Americans. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, was the 
Senator present the day before yester- 
day when I had a_ colloquy with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PEARSON. I do not recall. I think 
I have been on the floor most of the 
time during the course of this debate. 

Mr. COTTON. I will simply say in 
that connection that I expressed the 
hope that members of a Senator’s staff 
should be excepted, at least a limited 
number of them. I also expressed the 
hope that the amendment would only ap- 
ply to activities within the home State. 

Mr. PEARSON. I recall that. 
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Mr. COTTON. I made that very spe- 
cific. I thought that was important. 

The public that worries the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas would be 
quite reassured, I think, if they knew 
that the Senator could not send any paid 
member of his staff around Washington 
or somewhere else to approach lobbyists 
and pick up money, but that the Senator 
was free to use that staff member in 
his home State. There certainly can be 
nothing wrong about fund solicitation 
under those circumstances, where it is 
done under the eyes of a Senator’s own 
people who can see precisely what is 
going on. 

Mr. PEARSON. Does the amendment 
now provide that it shall apply only 
within the home State? 

Mr. COTTON. No, and I regret that 
it does not. 

Let me add that the State of Kansas, 
I am sure, is a much richer State than 
is the State of New Hampshire, and per- 
haps the Senator from Kansas would be 
interested only in large contributions. 

My finance committee is headed by a 
banker. If anyone thinks that banker is 
going to trouble himself with running 
around and bothering with $5, $10, and 
$15 contributions, I point out that he is 
very unlikely to do that. The Senator 
knows who has to pick them up. And 
these contributions are important be- 
cause the people want to give them and 
because after they have given them they 
have an investment in the campaign. 

The person who does that is not the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, who 
is a lawyer or a banker or someone who is 
not familiar with or accustomed to that 
sort of thing. So, we use a staff member 
at times. 

I am thoroughly aware of the Federal 
law that says that one cannot receive 
contributions in a Federal office building. 
And I try to observe it. However, there 
comes a time when one cannot run 
around himself and do this and someone 
who has carried out their responsibility 
of heading up a finance committee and 
securing large contributions through 
solicitation cannot do it. 

However, someone has to do it, and the 
one who does is bound to be someone 
close to the Senator and on his staff. 
That is just as sure as night follows day. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I heard the 
Senator refer to me, and I think I caught 
the substance of what he had to say 
concerning the use of a staff member 
in his home State. That was what the 
Senator emphasized. 

Some Senators emphasize and feel the 
need to do this in their home States. 
Others want this matter released so that 
staff members can take part in this activ- 
ity in Washington, and particularly with 
reference to the political committee on 
campaigns for the reelection of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I can see where that is a problem for 
the man that is up for reelection this 
year and is already engaged in a primary 
campaign perhaps, or is engaged in a 
full campaign if there is no primary, 
since this is March 21. 
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It occurs to me that for this year there 
are some Senators that might have a 
hardship because of the relative lateness 
of the hour. 

I think that a Senator would be wise 
to cut this activity loose from his office 
and disassociate fund money for cam- 
paigns completely from his office here, 
and all other such activities. I think that 
is the wisest thing to do. However, if there 
is any undue hardship being worked on 
any Senator who is up for reelection this 
year, perhaps the whole matter could 
be adjusted by letting the effective date 
of this matter be after the campaign. 
And that word campaign would not come 
into being until another year, another 
campaign. 

I am not speaking for anyone but my- 
self. It does seem to me that changing 
the effective date would meet entirely 
any real hardship that might be imposed. 
And I agree that it is probable that the 
administrative assistant or someone on 
the desk could do as good or a better job, 
in some cases. However, we are talking 
about a policy of cutting loose from the 
old custom that has worked well in many 
cases, and I would say in most cases. 

But times have changed, and the at- 
mosphere is different, and we were 
strongly of the opinion that the time had 
come to cut loose from it. I wonder if the 
Senator would change his mind if we 
changed the date. 

Mr. COTTON. It would not change my 
mind. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is not concerned about this because he is 
a candidate for re-election, and I wish to 
make that very clear. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was not suggesting 
that. 

Mr. COTTON. It is just as unjust, in 
my opinion, and just as unrealistic, for 
the man who is running 2 years from 
now or 4 years from now. If it is right, if 
it is wise, if it is just, it should apply 
to everyone and should apply this min- 
ute. If it is not, it should not be post- 
en to become a burden on someone 
It is an utter impossibility for a Sen- 
ator not to get his staff mixed up in a 
political campaign—an utter impossibil- 
ity. I have seen times in the past when 
my State committee, the Republican 
State Committee in my State, was not 
being as alert and as operative as many 
candidates thought it should. I have 
even seen times in the past when a can- 
didate for Governor or for Senator or for 
the House of Representatives had to work 
independently because he felt the com- 
mittee was not taking proper care of him. 
He had to rely on his own organization. 

On the other hand, let me suggest to 
the Senator what happened to me, and I 
cannot believe it is unique. My State 
committee arranges a fundraising din- 
ner for the State committee, not for any 
candidate. They contact a member of 
my staff, who takes care of my work in 
New Hampshire, and ask him to work on 
it, ask him to help telephone people, help 
organize it. If he says No,“ what hap- 
pens? Immediately, word goes out: “CoT- 
TON is just running for himself. He won't 
help the party. He won’t help the other 
candidates on the ticket. He is just inter- 
ested in his dyn campaign.” If you fix 
it so that members of your staffs, who 
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happen to be in the State, in your office, 
when Congress is out of session, cannot 
help your State committee—Republican 
or Democrat—in its activities, you are 
going to embarrass many Senators. 

It is not going to embarrass me, be- 
cause our fundraising dinner in New 
Hampshire is over. But it may embar- 
rass someone 2 or 4 or 6 years from now. 

I say that any attempt to go beyond 
the spirit of the Hatch Act and tie up 
your staff with respect to political activi- 
ties will be attempting something that is 
utterly impossible to achieve. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 20 minutes on the amend- 
ment, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, and that 2 min- 
utes of that time be allotted to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] by somebody. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have a modifica- 
tion of my amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ten minutes to 
each side; and in the total of 20 min- 
utes, 2 minutes must be allotted to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like the 
clerk to read the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
modification, as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “para- 
graph” insert the following: “and who is 
compensated at a rate in excess of $10,000 
per year”. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I modify my amend- 
ment to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified as requested 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield one-half minute to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest to the at- 
tachés on both sides of the aisle that 
they notify Senators immediately that 
there will be a vote not later than 5:25 
p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I par- 
ticularly desire the attention of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, who has been 
interested in this matter. 
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I am persuaded by the Senator from 
Kansas, my next door neighbor, because 
I believe the feeling of my people would, 
on the whole, be the same as the feeling 
of his people. 

I have never used my administrative 
assistant to solicit funds. The moneys 
that have been received for my cam- 
paigns have been from friends, and out- 
side of my office, but they do have to 
talk with my office and find out who my 
friends are and who might be expected 
to contribute. 

The aspect of the matter that concerns 
me and persuades me that some modifi- 
cation might be in order—I am not sure 
that I am in favor of the language as it 
now reads—is this: Suppose, in conduct- 
ing my particular situation as I do— 
much as the Senator from Kansas does— 
a man comes to me and says, “Gordon, 
Im as unhappy as the dickens with the 
way they’re running the farm program 
in this country. Come September, you 
come to me, and I'll give you enough 
money to run an ad in every country 
newspaper in this State.” 

That is not an unusual offer. I believe 
it is something that has happened to al- 
most every Senator. 

I get out 16 or 18 hours a day and try 
to secure votes. I say to my administra- 
tive assistant, “Did John Smith ever say 
anything about that? Did he ever come 
through with the money?’ 

He says, “No. I haven’t heard from 


I say, “Call him.” 

If my administrative assistant calls, he 
is then in violation of this provision, even 
though in my office my administrative 
assistant has never been responsible for 
raising funds in any respect. 

My concern about this paragraph is 
that, inadvertently, without any inten- 
tion of making the administrative as- 
sistant the man to raise funds or the 
chairman of our finance committee, or 
anything else, we may find that from 
time to time we will inadvertently get 
the people in our office in a bind, and 
they will be charged with solicitation of 
funds. This is what concerns me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. This amendment would apply 
only to staff members of Senators. It 
would not disturb the other points I made 
earlier. 

This is the committee’s position: We 
believe that a basic principle is involved. 
This goes to the root of much of our 
trouble in connection with the matter of 
money. It is a problem for everyone. But 
the problem has been found at the level 
of the Senate staff, at the level of the 
committee staff, and it is surprising how 
many go out and how long they go with 
reference to funds. Considering the ex- 
cess of it—not blaming any individual 
and not blaming a Senator—and at all 
those levels, we wanted to dissociate 
for the campaign period the raising of 
these funds by the staff members. 

I believe we would find with respect 
to people back in our States who could 
do an acceptable job—particularly when 
friends were told the Senate has now 
changed the rule—that we would be 
forced to come to them with more de- 
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pendence than ever that they take care 
of this money. 

We know this is a matter in which 
Senators are capable of making judg- 
ment and we are willing to submit the 
case entirely within the limits and prin- 
ciples I have made. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
amendment before the Senate is the 
product, first of all, of four Senators who 
were concerned about this problem prior 
to the debate today. Those four Senators 
are the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpuy], in his capacity as chairman of 
the Senate Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee, and I, as chairman of the Senate 
Democratic Campaign Committee, the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota, and the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

I wish to make clear that this amend- 
ment would liberalize the committee res- 
olution in these respects. It would per- 
mit Senators to designate assistants who 
earn more than $10,000 a year for the 
purpose of performing the functions 
which would otherwise be prohibited by 
the committee resolution. The control 
upon the use of this privilege is, first of 
all, the limitation as to salary; but, sec- 
ond, the requirement that the Senator 
must designate such assistant, place his 
designation on file with the Secretary of 
the Senate, and that designation shall be 
open to public inspection. 

The committee has recognized the 
principle of disclosure as an inhibiting 
and restraining force in its resolution in 
connection with the disclosure of Sena- 
tors’ finances. Therefore, the principle of 
disclosure is accepted and well recognized 
as a restraining force. 

Interested Senators have incorporated 
that principle in the Anderson amend- 
ment. I think it is realistic. The question 
was raised as to why there was no lim- 
itation on the number of assistants to 
be designated. We toyed with this mat- 
ter and found that the problem differs 
in different States. One assistant might 
suffice in a small State, as the Senator 
from South Dakota indicated, whereas 
in a larger State such as California, two 
or three assistants might be necessary. 
The flexibility which the $10,000 limita- 
tion on salary provides was written into 
the resolution this afternoon. 

I should say one thing about a point 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, and that is on the question of 
solicitation outside a Senator’s own State. 
This is a problem that falls right into 
the lap of the campaign committee. It is 
our function as representatives of our 
respective parties in the Senate to assist 
incumbent Senators in their campaigns 
for reelection. This function involves 
fundraising, principally through the 
medium of fundraising dinners. 

It is through these campaign fundrais- 
ing dinners that we have to work with 
Senators, and we cannot expect to work 
with them personally because they are 
not always available personally on any 
basis that would make the operation 
viable. Therefore, the situation on our 
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side is, and I believe it is also on the 
other side, that we look to the members 
of the Senator’s staff to organize these 
affairs. 

Is not the organization of a dinner a 
part of a solicitation function? None of 
these assistants go out directly to sell 
tickets, but they participate in the orga- 
nization that raises the money. 

I think that there is cast a shadow of 
prohibition by the committee resolution 
on the capacity of a Senator’s staff as- 
sistants to help us in our campaign com- 
mittee functions. 

I think we must be concerned with that 
problem and we were in framing the 
amendment in its present form. 

I wish to make one further statement 
to emphasize what has been said so well 
by the Senator from New Mexico, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and the 
Senator from South Dakota. I think we 
should realize it is impossible to separate 
the chief assistants of a Senator from 
his political functions. When I go back 
to my State with my administrative as- 
sistant, without desiring to, he is ap- 
proached by people who are interested in 
the political functions of my office. It 
may be fundraising, it may be contribu- 
tions, or it may be any one of the mul- 
tiple variation of activities in which a 
Senator is involved. Are we going to make 
politics, as such, that noble profession 
of a democracy, unethical? Are we going 
to so create doubt as to the legitimacy 
of a Senator’s political functions as to 
disgrace our profession? 

A Senator is a political animal. He has 
to get elected and he has to get the sup- 
port of his constituents. This involves 
fundraising. Are we, by our action this 
afternoon, suggesting something is im- 
proper about a Senator raising campaign 
funds for his reelection? 

If it is improper for the Senator's 
chief assistants, then it must be improper 
for the Senator himself. 

I think this is the inevitable interpre- 
tation of the committee resolution on 
that point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
quite common after a Governor has 
served a term or two that he likes the 
job. What happens? All persons who 
were not inhibited by the State civil 
service laws can be pressed into service 
to solicit, receive, make contributions, 
and start something in the form of a 
noble army charging up on white horses 
in his behalf. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I think 
enough has been said on this subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if the committee amendment remains in 
the bill as it was proposed it would bring 
about an impossible situation in connec- 
tion with an administrative assistant 
paying a bill. For instance, some 
television stations will not accept a 
broadcast unless somebody is there to lay 
cash on the barrelhead before the pro- 
gram goes on the air. As the Senator 
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knows, some of us have found ourselves 
short on money from time to time, so at 
the last minute someone has to go and 
solicit the money, find someone to pay for 
the program, and many times we cannot 
get the money there before the pro- 
gram goes on. 

I think there is nothing improper 
about an assistant helping in a situation 
such as that. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for one-half 
minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am about to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the vote on the pending 
amendment, there be a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour on each amendment, and 
4 hours on the resolution, the time to 
be equally divided between the manager 
of the resolution, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and the mi- 
nority leader, or whomever he may 
designate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The unanimous- 
consent request would not bar new 
amendments being offered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with my amendment No. 616, 
I would be willing to agree to a time 
limitation of 20 minutes, with 10 min- 
utes to a side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
forgot to mention, if this request is 
agreed to, the time of 4 hours is to be 
equally divided between the opponents 
and proponents of the resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not 
know that I shall object, the Senator 
from Nevada and I have been conferring 
about an amendment. I think we can 
readily dispose of that amendment this 
afternoon by a voice vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
matter will be brought up next. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The Senator from Colorado and mem- 
bers of the committee conferred. We 
want him to present his amendment, give 
the substance and we will join him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr, President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I only want to say that I have an 
amendment which will not take 1 hour, 
I hope. I would also hope that the com- 
mittee would accept it. It deals with the 
question of the Chaplain. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope so, too. It is 
a good amendment. One hour does not 
mean that we have to use all of the 
hour. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there is one 
amendment as to which the committee 
does not know whether it will be brought 
up or not. Until we know about that 
amendment, and know something about 
the attendance of Senators tomorrow, we 
cannot agree to any time limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. I thought this had 
been cleared with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I discussed it with 
him. I offered it in good Laith. I am, in- 
deed, sorry. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
say one further word, and I expressly 
mentioned this point to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, we must know 
something about what the attendance 
will be tomorrow before we can agree on 
any particular amendment. We are ready 
to agree on all the rest, but we cannot 
agree until we know something about the 
attendance for tomorrow. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I urge upon the 
Senator from Mississippi that we agree 
to vote on these things and limit the 
time, except for the amendment he is 
talking about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 638) of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORTON. On this vote I have a 
live pair with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lonc], are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHRUncHI, would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “yea” and 
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the Senator from Georgia would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senators from California [Mr. KUCHEL 
and Mr. MurPHY], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy] are necessarily 
absent, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from California [Mr. Kuchl. and Mr. 
MurpxHy] and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 71 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 
Allott Gruening Mondale 
Anderson Hart Montoya 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hruska Muskie 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Cannon Javits Scott 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, Tower 
Dodd Magnuson Willlams, N.J 
Dominick McClellan Yarborough 
McGee Young, Ohio 
Fong McGovern 
Pulbright Miller 
NAYS—37 
Aiken Gore Randolph 
Baker Hansen Ribicoff 
Bennett Harris Smith 
Boggs Hayden Sparkman 
Brooke Hill Spong 
Burdick Hollings Stennis 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Byrd, W. Va Mansfield Thurmond 
Case Monroney Tydings 
Clark Nelson Williams, Del. 
Cooper Pearson Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Prouty 
Eastland Proxmire 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Morton, for. 
NOT VOTING—19 


Church Kennedy, N.Y. Moss 
Ellender Kuchel Murphy 
Ervin Lausche Pastore 
Griffin Long, Mo. Percy 
Hatfield McCarthy Russell 
Holland McIntyre 

Inouye Metcalf 


So Mr. AnpERSON’s modified amend- 
ment (No. 638) was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 616 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 616, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 616) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 9, after line 4, insert the following 
new section: 
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“Sec. 3. It is the sense of the Senate that 
appropriate action be taken with respect to 
the requirements imposed by this resolution 
upon Members and officers and employees 
of the Senate for the purpose of imposing 
uniform requirements upon all Members 
and officers and employees of the House of 
Representatives, all officers and employees 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
including members of the Armed Forces, 
and all officers and employees of the judicial 
branch of the Government.” 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON, I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation on the amendment of not to 
exceed 20 minutes, the time to be equally 
divided between the author of the 
amendment, the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and the 
manager of the bill, the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, the agreement 
is entered. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield me 1 or 2 more min- 
utes, a short time ago, prior to the vote, 
I made a statement that, as a result of a 
meeting which I had, I had understood 
the situation in a certain manner. I find, 
in checking back in my own mind, and in 
discussing the situation with the other 
three Members at that conference, that 
I was mistaken; that what I said was not 
correct; and I hope that, if anybody felt 
that his veracity was being impugned, he 
would accept this as an apology. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I gladly say that 
the Senator does not have to apologize; 
he merely states the fact. He is correct. 
His word is never questioned by me; how- 
ever, I thank him for making that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes, and I state to Senators 
present that I do not intend to take 
longer than that on my opening state- 
ment explaining this amendment. Then 
I should like to have a colloquy with the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, and it is my hope that the committee 
will eventually accept the amendment. 

I am introducing this amendment to 
Senate Resolution 266 for the express 
purpose of establishing uniformity in 
place of the complete disorganization and 
vagueness presently existing in the im- 
portant area of standards and conduct 
in the U.S. Government. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? There is no order in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s point is well taken. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. Executive Order No. 
11222 of 1965 sets forth a code of ethics 
for executive branch employees. But the 
order is drafted for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting certain activities rather than re- 
quiring the disclosure of business and 
financial interests and activities. 

Departments and agencies of the Gov- 
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ernment have varying rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the officers and em- 
ployees of those offices, 

The House of Representatives now has 
pending a code of ethics which differs 
from the Executive Code and from the 
provisions of Senate Resolution 266. 

The U.S. Government consists simply 
of three coequal branches—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. All officers and 
employees of the Government, whether 
elected, or appointed, or however em- 
ployed, serve the same Government. 

There is no valid reason to distinguish 
among them except by salary or rank 
perhaps in establishing a uniform code 
bearing upon the standards and conduct 
of all such officers and employees. 

No one class—officers and employees of 
the Senate, for example—should be re- 
quired to disclose certain assets and lia- 
bilities, business and financial interests 
and activities, and copies of income tax 
returns unless all Government personnel 
should be compelled to do the same. 

Such one-sided disclosure would de- 
mean the Senate and serve, in fact, to 
reduce its stature in the government 
structure. 

Fairness in the application of a code 
of ethics should be of primary concern 
and uniformity in the application of such 
a code is basic to the quality of fair- 
ness. 

Mr. President, in 1965, I introduced 
Senate Resolution 123, to require dis- 
closure by all Members and officers and 
employees of the Senate earning $10,000 
or more per annum. That disclosure 
covered all business and financial con- 
nections, interests and activities of such 
Members, officers, and employees of the 
Senate, and required reports to be filed 
with the Comptroller General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Later I offered a pro- 
posal requiring the filing of reports of 
business and financial activities by of- 
ficers and employes of all branches, de- 
partments, and agencies of the Govern- 
ment for the sake of uniformity and 
clarity. 

I have continually supported measures 
designed to safeguard against unethical 
or improper activity by anyone in the 
Government. 

I am stating these facts and furnish- 
ing background information in support 
of my position that one uniform code 
of ethics should apply to all Government 
personnel instead of a haphazard variety 
of codes for each branch, department, 
and agency. 

Mr. President, my amendment simply 
says, as an added section to the resolu- 
tion, that it is the sense of the Senate 
that appropriate action should be taken, 
in line with the requirements imposed 
by this resolution upon Members, officers, 
and employees of the Senate, to impose 
like uniform requirements upon all Mem- 
bers, officers, and employees of the House 
of Representatives, all officers and em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the 
Government, including members of the 
Armed Forces, and all officers and em- 
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ployees of the judicial branch of the 
Government. 5 

Mr. President, that is the amendment: 
No more and no less. It will not have the 
effect of law, if we pass it, but simply 
expresses the sense of this body that if 
we are imposing certain requirements 
and restrictions upon our own Members 
and our own employees, we feel that 
legislative action should be taken to im- 
pose similar restrictions upon the House 
of Representatives and the other coequal 
branches of the Federal Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I say to my fellow Sen- 
ators that I believe this is an important 
matter. 

As I understand it, the Senator from 
Nevada recognizes that the amendment 
he now proposes does not have any oper- 
ative effect on the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I wish it might have oper- 
ative effect, but we are acting on a simple 
Senate resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

There is no way we in this body could 
act, according to the Parliamentarian, 
with an operative effect by this type of 
amendment; therefore, I have simply 
added it as a separate section to express 
this as the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator recognizes, 
then, that the Senate, on a resolution of 
this kind, does not have jurisdiction of 
this subject matter? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. But he proposes it for 
whatever persuasive effect it might have 
upon the Senate, on the House, and on 
the people, and to dramatize the need 
for consideration of this matter in a 
proper way? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I believe it should be 
called to the attention of the public in 
general that such an application should 
be uniform in nature, and I hope that 
we will eventually adopt legislative action 
to that effect. 

I recognize that we cannot do it on 
this simple resolution, but I hope that 
the committee will support my position, 
and let the Senate say that we think 
that such a provision should apply 
equally to all of the coequal branches of 
the Government, and not single out one 
for favored or unfavored treatment over 
the other. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senate adopts 
this sense-of-the-Senate statement, it 
would not constitute any commitment by 
any individual Senator to any particular 
bill or provision thereof? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think, 
in view of this presentation and its pur- 
poses, and in view of the relevancy of 
the subject matter, that it is a matter 
that could well be an addendum to the 
pending resolution, even though it is 
not a rule of the Senate and will not be 
effective as such. 
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In that spirit, the committee recom- 
mends that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
1 from Mississippi yield back his 

e? ; 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 621 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, No. 621. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
proposes an amendment, as follows: 

On page 7, line 16, insert the following 
after the period: “Immediately after such 
recorded vote has been taken, the individual 
concerned, and in the case of an officer or 
employee, his supervisor as defined in rule 
XLI, shall be informed of the vote to ex- 
amine and audit, and shall be advised of the 
nature and scope of such examination.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 10 minutes on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. STENNIS. Just a moment, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
not to be taken out of the allotment to 
either side. 

Mr. STENNIS. No, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado is ready to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator withhold his observation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I withhold it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
have to withdraw my amendment tem- 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is withdrawn. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. ; 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 618 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 618 and ask that it be 
stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read, as 
follows: 

On page 7, line 22, after the period insert 
the following: “Any paper which has been 
filed with the Comptroller General for long- 
er than seven years, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, shall be returned 
to the individual concerned or his legal repre- 
sentative. In the event of the death or ter- 
mination of service of a Member of the 
Senate, an officer or employee, such papers 
shall be returned unopened to such in- 
dividual, or to the surviving spouse or legal 
representative of such individual within one 
year of such death or termination of serv- 
10e. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Am I correct in under- 
standing that there is no time limitation 
on the pending amendment as of this 
time? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am will- 
ing to agree to the same time limita- 
tion that we had on the other amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent that 
this be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment goes to and is added 
to paragraph 2 on page 7 of the resolu- 
tion. The resolution did not provide for 
the return or disposition of papers that 
were filed with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

My amendment would do two things. 
First, after the papers had been in the 
hands of the Comptroller General for 
7 years, as provided in paragraph 2, 
they would be returned to the individual 
concerned, or his legal representative or, 
in the event of the death or termination 
of service of a Member of the Senate or 
an officer or employee, they would be 
returned unopened to such individual 
or to the spouse or to the legal repre- 
sentatives after a period of 1 year. 

It simply wraps up an element that 
had not been of concern previously. 
This was called to my attention when 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] and I found one day that 
the Federal Trade Commission had 37 
men at the Internal Revenue Service 
looking at everybody’s income tax re- 
turn. 

I think this is security that we should 
have. I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi is agreeable to 
accepting the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is cer- 
tainly the purpose of the committee to 
put every reasonable safeguard around 
the handling of the papers that are filed 
and their examination. 

The Senator has made a wonderful 
suggestion that they should be subject 
to being reclaimed after the lapse of 
time either by the individual Senator or 
other affected person or, in the case of 
a personal representative, the estate 
could make the same claim. 
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The amendment carries out a fine pur- 
pose, and we are happy to agree with the 
Senator from Colorado and hope the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 632 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 632, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be waived, and that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp is as follows: 

Beginning with the word “All” in line 9, 
page 7, strike out all to and including the 
period in line 16, page 7, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Except as otherwise 
provided by this section, all papers filed un- 
der section 1 of this rule shall be kept by 
the Comptroller General for not less than 
seven years, and while so kept shall remain 
sealed. Upon receipt of a resolution of the 
Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct, adopted by a recorded majority vote 
of the full committee, requesting the trans- 
mission to the committee of any of the re- 
ports filed by any individual under section 
1 of this rule, the Comptroller General shall 
transmit to the committee the envelopes 
containing such reports. When any sealed 
envelope containing any such report is re- 
ceived by the committee, such envelope may 
be opened and the contents thereof may be 
examined only by members of the commit- 
tee in executive session. If, upon such exam- 
ination, the committee determines that fur- 
ther action by the committee is warranted 
and is within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, it may make the contents of any 
such envelope available for any use by any 
member of the committee, or any member 
of the staff of the committee, which is re- 
quired for the discharge of his official duties.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
only a very few remarks. A time limita- 
tion is agreeable to me. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same unanimous consent re- 
quest, that there be a time limitation of 
10 minutes on the amendment, the time 
to be equally divided as in the previous 
case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if Sena- 
tors will turn to page 7 of the resolution, 
lines 9 to 16, the amendment deals with 
that sentence. As the resolution is drawn, 
the property statement and income tax 
return can be delivered to persons au- 
thorized by the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct. 

The change I propose in my amend- 
ment would be that the sealed envelope 
could not be delivered to staff members 
of the committee, but would have to be 
delivered to the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct itself. 
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The language I propose to insert in lieu 
of that first sentence reads: 

Except as otherwise provided by this sec- 
tion, all papers filed under section 1 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for not less than seven years, and while 
so kept shall remain sealed. Upon receipt of 
a resolution of the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, adopted by a re- 
corded majority vote of the full committee, 
requesting the transmission to the commit- 
tee of any of the reports filed by any indi- 
vidual under section 1 of this rule, the 
Comptroller General shall transmit to the 
committee the envelopes containing such 
reports. When any sealed envelope contain- 
ing any such report is received by the com- 
mittee, such envelope may be opened and 
the contents thereof may be examined only 
by members of the committee in executive 
session. If, upon such examination, the com- 
mittee determines that further action by the 
committee is warranted and is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, it may make 
the contents of any such envelope available 
for any use by any member of the committee, 
or any member of the staff of the committee, 
which is required for the discharge of his 
official duties. 


Mr. President, in other words the con- 
fidential report can be delivered and the 
seal broken only by the committee itself 
in executive session. The understanding 
is that the committee can adopt any pro- 
cedures it wishes. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
change the language concerning the de- 
livery of these confidential sealed re- 
ports so that they could not be delivered 
to a person representing the committee, 
anyone on the staff level, but must be 
delivered to the committee after they 
have had a vote and must be opened in 
executive sesssion. 

I do not intend my amendment to in- 
terfere with any procedure that the com- 
mittee would chose to follow in any par- 
ticular case. The point is that only the 
committee can receive this confidential 
information and only the committee can 
open the envelope. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee believes 
that the Senator’s proposal, as reflected 
in his amendment, is a fine safeguard, 
with the exception of one word. The pro- 
posal is in keeping with what the com- 
mittee had in mind all the time. I refer 
to the general thought of the committee 
on that subject. I believe it nails down the 
matter and provides better protection for 
any person involved. 

There is one word, that before any fur- 
ther action could be taken, if the Senator 
could agree 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
modify my amendment, On page 2, line 
7, strike out the word “action” and insert 
the word “consideration.” 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe that is an im- 
provement. This still accomplishes the 
objective I have sought. I have taken the 
position all the way through that these 
reports should be confidential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the committee believes 
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that is an improvement and would be 
glad to accept the amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment and ask that it be read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 3, line 7, after the comma and 
before the word “and” insert “the Chap- 
lain,”. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, section 
(d), page 3, lists officers of the Senate 
except the Chaplain. That there may be 
full coverage of the employees and offi- 
cers of the Senate, I have offered this 
amendment: 

On page 3, line 7, after the comma and be- 
fore the word “and” insert “the Chaplain,”. 


I ask that the committee accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
committee has considered the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
and believes it is applicable and com- 
pletes the picture. The committee is of 
the opinion that the amendment should 
be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that is all we have now in which 
the committee can concur. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have an amendment, 
Mr. President, but I understand that the 
chairman of the committee would like to 
discuss it further with me before it is 
offered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Perhaps we can take 
up that amendment in the morning, Mr. 
President. I believe it would be better if 
we discussed it a little more. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, but it might take a little 
while for discussion. I would not want 
a time limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
does the Senator desire? We are trying 
to meet the needs of Senators insofar as 
we can. It has been a pretty long 
week. I would like to see some consider- 
ation given to our colleagues, and that 
we face up to the end of this matter in 
some way. 

Would the Senator be willing to agree 
to a reasonable length of time? 

Mr. MILLER. My problem is that Iam 
thinking of our colleagues, many of 
whom have left the floor, and I would 
guess that some have left for the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very few have left. 
They were told that there would very 
likely be more votes tonight. Quite a few 
Senators have canceled their commit- 
ments for tomorrow in order to remain 
here, because there will be votes tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to be helpful. I 
hesitate to put in a quorum call to try 
to get more Senators to the Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are available, 
if the Senator wishes to do so. 

AMENDMENT NO. 617 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 

my amendment No. 617. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. What about time? 

Mr. MILLER. Let us see how we 
progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

S. Res. 266 

On page 6, insert the following at the 
end of line 3: “a copy of the Federal income 
tax return (and amendments thereto) and 
supporting documents made for the pre- 
ceding year in compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code by each 
trust or other fiduciary relation in which he, 
or he and his spouse, or their children held 
a cumulative interest of 25 percent or more, 
and by each corporation of which he, or he 
and his spouse, or their children held, for 
Federal income tax purposes, a cumulative 
majority stock interest; and a copy of the 
Federal partnership return (and amendments 
thereto) and supporting documents made by 
each partnership from which any income (or 
loss) was required to be reported on the re- 
turns of taxes which he, or he and his spouse 
jointly, made for the p year in com- 
pliance with the income tax provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code:“. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unnaimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER, I yield. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 617, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause the hour is getting a little late, 
this will be the pending question at the 
conclusion of the morning business to- 
morrow. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

On behalf of all concerned, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 1 hour on each amendment 
hereafter to be considered, the time to 
be equally divided between the man- 
ager of the bill and the Senator who of- 
fers the amendment; and that there be a 
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time limitation of 4 hours on the bill, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the manager of the bill, 
and the minority leader, the distin- 


guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], or whomever they may 
designate. 


Mr. MILLER. May I ask a question 
please? 

Is it the purpose behind this unani- 
mous-consent request that the Senate 
will come to a final vote on the pending 
matter tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We hope so, because, 
as the Senator knows, we are facing a 
deadline with the extension of the excise 
tax bill; and if something is not done 
by the end of the coming week, perhaps 
some difficulties will be created. 

Furthermore, I believe some very im- 
portant amendments or combinations of 
amendments, will be offered to that bill. 

Mr. MILLER. My only thought is that 
if we have several pending amendments, 
with an hour on some of them and 4 
hours on the bill, if we are going to try 
to wind this matter up, we may find our- 
selves in session very late tomorrow, and 
possibly run into Saturday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not believe 
so—at least, I would hope not. What the 
distinguished manager of the bill, the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the committee, and the leadership had 
in mind was to have this time flexible, 
so that no Senator would feel he was 
being shut out. 

Mr. MILLER. For my part, I am not 
going to object. I believe I can dispose 
of my amendment in less than an hour. 
The Senator is being quite generous so 
far as I am concerned. I cannot speak 
for the other amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would rather be 
that generous and be a little more than 
fair than be accused of trying to ham- 
string some Senator. I am quite certain 
that other Senators will use less than 
the allotted time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Apparently, matters 
will move rather rapidly tomorrow. But 
we do not know what amendments may 
be brought in. We believe that 4 hours 
on the resolution is fair—not with the 
idea of using all that time, except largely 
to supplement other amendments that 
might be involved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is al- 
ways eager to look after the welfare of 
his colleagues who may be interested in 
this debate; and because this is so per- 
sonal and so close to home, it is better 
that we lean over a little backward 
rather than try to restrict it too much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

É UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, Mar. 22, 
1968, at the conclusion of routine morning 
business, during the further consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide stand- 
ards of conduct for Members of the Senate 
and officers and employees of the Senate, de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or appeal, 
except a motion to lay on the table, shall be 
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limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the of the 
resolution: Provided, That in the event the 
manager is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the passage of the said 
bill, allot additional time to any Senator 
during the consideration of any amendment, 
motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further debate on the resolu- 
tion tonight. The Miller amendment will 
be the pending business at the conclusion 
of the morning hour tomorrow, and with 
that we will start operating under the 
time limitation. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, is it the 
intention of the Senator that any time 
required for quorum calls not come out 
of the time on any amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course. 


OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
deeper I delve into the whole area of im- 
port quotas for our oil and petrochemical 
industries and the regulations required 
to implement them, the more I am con- 
vinced the present system is a house of 
cards just waiting to be brought down 
by the breath of scandal. Other alterna- 
tives must be found. 

The present system of mandatory 
quotas on oil imports imposed as a tem- 
porary measure in 1959 by President 
Eisenhower to stem the influx of cheap 
foreign oil in the name of national se- 
curity threatens to injure important 
segments of our domestic economy and 
to worsen our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. And, what is worse, far from accom- 
plishing its stated objective of protecting 
our national defense posture, the pro- 
gram may instead be hurting it. 

The decision to impose “temporary 
quotas” in 1959 was based, essentially, 
on the fear that a great influx of cheap 
imported crude oil would so depress do- 
mestic petroleum prices that oil com- 
panies would not be able to afford to 
explore for new sources of oil. Company 
profits, so the argument ran, would have 
been inadequate, despite the depletion al- 
lowance, to permit firms to plow dollars 
back into the risky job of exploring for 
new reserves. Without such exploration, 
the argument continued, we could not 
develop the domestic oil reserves that 
are essential to our national security 
when a deterioration in the world situa- 
tion denies us access to foreign crude 
oil. 

Of course, the American consumer is 
forced to pay for this policy decision. 
Readily available foreign crude imports, 
which are $1.25 a barrel cheaper than 
domestic crude, would drive down the 
price we pay for gasoline and heating 
oil, to mention just two oil products, and, 
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thus, would directly benefit each and 
every one of us. Fortune magazine esti- 
mated the program costs the American 
consumer about $3.5 billion a year. 
In other words, the quota barrier, by 
keeping prices high, pays the oil com- 
panies out of our collective pocketbooks. 

However, it is not my intention today, 
Mr. President, to criticize the concept 
that lies behind the oil import program, 
much as I disagree with the concept. 
Rather I want to take a hard look at the 
program itself as it is presently adminis- 
tered. I believe that a dispassionate ex- 
amination of the facts will show beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the present sys- 
tem of complex, unmanageable regula- 
tions must be changed. 

To begin to understand this system we 
must first realize that crude oil has two 
principle uses in this country. It is used 
to produce such energy products as gaso- 
line, heating oil, and jet fuei. It can also 
be used to produce petrochemicals such 
as plastics, solvents, and emulsifiers. 

Since the very beginning of the “tem- 
porary” import quota program, oil im- 
ports have been determined on the basis 
of oil production in the United States. 
Finally, last year, the Oil Import Admin- 
istration, which administers the oil im- 
port program, came to realize that this 
approach created substantial competitive 
problems in the petrochemical industry. 
Some producers of petrochemicals also 
refine crude oil. Consequently, in the 
past, they have qualified for an import 
quota. However, until 1966, many of the 
smaller petrochemical competitors were 
unable to get oil import quotas because, 
although these competitors used refined 
products to produce petrochemicals, they 
did not have their own refining capacity 
and thus did not qualify for an import 
quota. Obviously, with imported crude 
costing $1.25 less a barrel than domestic 
crude, those large, integrated petro- 
chemical companies which were able to 
obtain import tickets because of re- 
finery capacity had a great competitive 
advantage over smaller petrochemical 
producers who were shut out of this pro- 
gram. Even with the changes there are 
still disparities between the treatment of 
petrochemical producers who refine crude 
oil and those who do not. 

The trouble with the oil import pro- 
gram is that it is, first, governed by an 
unbelievably complex and confusing 
mass of loophole-ridden and inequitable 
regulations; and, second, administered 
by an understaffed agency, the OIA, 
which has only three professional staff 
men to control a program which last 
year was worth more than $485 million to 
the oil and petrochemical industries. 

To top it off, the Department of the 
Interior last Thursday—March 14—pro- 
posed new oil import regulations to cor- 
rect, among other things, the kind of 
abuse involving Indiana Standard that 
I uncovered. But the new rules would 
create more inequities than they would 
eliminate. 

For example, the new regulations per- 
mit the oil industry to continue 3 a 
“double dip” while denying 
advantage to the petrochemical industty: 
In a “double dip” the same unit of out- 
put is counted twice—although at two 
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different stages of production —in assign- 
ing a producer an import quota. This 
gives large integrated companies an ad- 
ditional competitive advantage over 
smaller rivals. I do not know whether to 
blame this disgraceful situation on spe- 
clal- interest lobbying or on the failure 
of an understaffed agency to understand 
the ramifications of the regulations it 
drafted and proposed. 

One intent of the oil import quota pro- 
gram is to aid smaller companies. But 
the regulations—both new and old—de- 
signed to implement that aim are incon- 
sistent. A sliding scale of allocations dif- 
ferentiates between large and small oil 
refiners to accomplish that aim. But the 
scale is not extended to petrochemical 
producers. 

And, further, even in cases where the 
scale is applied its complexity is so great 
that inequities are inevitable. The re- 
sults are illustrated by Tenneco, a Hous- 
ton refiner, which together with its sub- 
sidiary Petro-Tex gets about 1,000 bar- 
rels a day more of imported oil than it 
would if the OIA treated it as the com- 
bination it is, as the regulations require, 
rather than as two separate companies. 
Or, to put it in more concrete form, be- 
cause each barrel of imported oil is worth 
about $1.25 to the holder of the import 
ticket, the separate companies get about. 
$1,250 a day more in imports than they 
would, if they were combined. 

Another regulation which operates to 
frustrate the intent of the program con- 
cerns the choice of a base for computing 
a company’s quota. A company can claim 
as its base for quota assignment either 
its present production or what it has his- 
torically imported. But not both. 

Large companies such as Getty Oil 
and Sinclair Oil, however, through sep- 
arate subsidiaries have attempted to 
claim a combination of both bases to get 
@ much higher allocation than they 
would otherwise get. OIA blew the 
whistle on Getty but nothing has been 
done yet about Sinclair, Getty which 
owned both Tidewater and Skelly used 
to claim a historical allocation for Tide- 
water and an input allocation for Skelly. 
After Getty was caught the oil import 
quota for both companies declined from 
20,968 barrels a day in 1967 to 13,140 bar- 
rels a day in 1968. Sinclair Oil likewise 
has a historical quota, but Sinclair- 
Koppers in which Sinclair is a 50 per- 
cent partner receives a separate quota 
based on its inputs. Since Sinclair can- 
not claim both a historical and an input 
allocation, Sinclair-Koppers should not 
be allowed an input allocation. Sinclair- 
Koppers received an allocation of 714 
barrels a day which is worth about 
$1,000 a day. 

But, in any case, it seems impossible 
to justify allocating import quotas on a 
historical basis almost 10 years after the 
imposition of this “temporary” quota 
program. 

At the moment, I am also investigat- 
ing the figures certified by the oil and 
petrochemical companies upon which 
their 1967 and 1968 import quotas were 
based. I have reason to believe that 
many companies certified certain prod- 
ucts as qualifying inputs—the standard 
on which the allocation of imports is 
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based—which were allowed by the Oil 
Import Administration in 1967 but 
which were disallowed by the OIA in 
1968 because they were finally able to 
examine these reports. In the one ex- 
ample that has surfaced already, the Oil 
Imports Appeals Board stated in an 
opinion of December 29, 1967 that— 

It appears that Firestone and Goodyear 
may have received some import privileges to 
which they were not entitled through inad- 
vertence. 


After further investigation, I found 
that whether Firestone did or did not 
falsely certify certain inputs as qualify- 
ing for an allocation depends upon the 
rather obtuse decision of whether “ex- 
tender oil” used in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber undergoes a chemical 
reaction. It is a sad situation when even 
Ph. D’s in chemistry cannot agree 
whether a product fits the regulations 
or not. Although I must admit, I am not 
surprised. After poring over the regula- 
tions, I came to the conclusion one 
would have to be both a Ph. D. in chem- 
istry and a Philadelphia lawyer to begin 
to comprehend them. 

As you can see the regulations of the 
oil and petrochemical import program 
by their very complexity are leaving loop- 
holes and inequities which should be 
eliminated. Indeed, one may question 
whether the entire import program is 
justified in terms of national defense. 
The announced purpose of the program 
was to enable our domestic producers to 
keep a reserve which could be used in 
ease of national emergency. Today the 
wells in Oklahoma are producing at 
capacity and, I would be willing to ven- 
ture, the wells throughout the 
United States are producing at their 
maximum economic capacity. This pro- 
gram, a writer in Fortune magazine esti- 
mated several years ago, costs the Amer- 
ican consumers about $3.5 billion a year. 
If the national defense justification is 
gone, what remains? Protecting the 
consumer? 

In fact, the program may actually be 
injuring our national defense. Between 
1959, when the import program began, 
and 1965, consumption of four major 
petroleum products in District I—the 
east coast—increased by nearly 277,000,- 
000 barrels per year. 

The increase was 53 percent of the total 
increase in petroleum consumption in 
the United States. Yet, during the same 
period, operating refining capacity in the 
east coast region actually declined by 
34 million barrels per year. Under a free 
market economy, and especially in a 
market-oriented growth industry, it 
would be incredible for this magnitude 
of increase in demand to be accompanied 
by an actual loss of production. 

Obviously, what is happening is that 
refiners from more distant districts are 
displacing eastern refineries in eastern 
markets. For example, although the in- 
crease in consumption in the southwest 
oil producing area was only 6 percent of 
the total U.S. increase, the area has 
gained 65 percent of the new operating 
refinery capacity installed in the United 
States since the import system went into 
effect. Let us realize that just two hydro- 
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gen bombs—one at Baton Rouge and 
one at Houston—would destroy well over 
50 percent of this Nation’s refinery 
capacity. Can anyone imagine what that 
means to our Nation? 

The domestic economy is also being 
injured by this import program. Our 
petrochemical producers must complete 
domestically and in the world market 
against the very modern and raipdly 
growing foreign petrochemical producers 
who have recently arisen. The foreign 
petrochemical producers have an advan- 
tage over our domestic pertrochemical 
producers because they have unlimited 
access to cheap foreign feedstock, If our 
domestic petrochemical companies have 
to build abroad to compete in the third 
world market, our domestic economy will 
be injured not only by the loss of jobs 
but also by the export of vast quantities 
of capital needed to construct these 
plants and by the loss of valuable exports 
the plants would furnish. 

In 1967 alone, the domestic petro- 
chemical industry imported $400,000,000 
worth of products but exported about 
$1.5 billion or, in other words, helped our 
balance of payments by $1.1 billion. In 
addition, the loss of these plants would 
hurt our defense needs because many of 
the products the plants produce are re- 
quired to supply our boys in uniform with 
the necessary equipment to defend our 
country. If these products were shut off 
in time of war, we might be faced with 
a disaster. 

If the oil import program is not soon 
put right, our domestic petrochemical 
producers may be forced to build abroad 
to gain access to cheap foreign oil in 
order to compete in the world market. 

Our economy would thus be injured not 
only by the loss of jobs but also by the 
export of capital to construct foreign 
plants. The loss of petrochemical plants 
would be a serious blow to our national 
defense posture as well. 

Foreign trade zones appear to be a par- 
tial answer. They would permit free ac- 
cess to foreign oil and head off the 
threatened migration of petrochemical 
plants. They would encourage dispersal 
of refineries throughout the country. 
And they would achieve the goal of the 
present import control program without 
its complex regulations and distortion of 
purposes, 

I have already written to Secretary 
of Commerce Smith, asking him to 
investigate the possibility of utilizing 
foreign trade zones as a means of en- 
couraging domestic refiners and petro- 
chemical producers to construct new 
refineries and petrochemical plants in 
the United States. 

By allowing the petrochemical pro- 
ducers and the oil refiners access to 
cheap foreign oil, these companies could 
compete with foreign competitors with 
the same access. But, the great benefit 
to our Nation is that the plants would be 
located in the United States and, in line 
with the President’s restrictions on the 
export of capital, would help our domes- 
tic economy, our balance of payments, 
and our national defense posture. For 
example, the average petrochemical 
plant costs about $150,000,000, employs 
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about 3,000 men for 3 years in its con- 
struction, and provides about 2,500 new 
jobs directly and at least an equal num- 
ber of support jobs. That is 5,000 jobs 
on a permanent basis. 

The impact on the domestic economy 
might be even greater than a mere state- 
ment of the figures indicates, because 
the plants would be constructed to pro- 
duce low pollution products and, if they 
were located in depressed areas, just one 
plant might bring prosperity to a whole 
area. Finally, because foreign trade 
zones would make it economic to scatter 
these new facilities throughout the 
United States, we would no longer be as 
vulnerable to enemy attack as we are 
now. 

Nor would we have the great problems 
of control which now face the OIA in 
administering the present import quotas. 
The controls would not be placed on 
goods entering the foreign trade zones 
or on goods being processed in these 
zones, but on finished goods leaving the 
zone for the rest of the United States. 

It is much easier to control the final 
finished product than it is to control the 
material as it goes through the various 
stages of production. Thus, without the 
complexity of our present regulations, we 
could achieve the same goal our present 
regulations are supposedly aimed at. 

Let me give one example of how the 
program might work in operation. Sup- 
pose a foreign trade zone were placed in 
a depressed area and a refinery and sat- 
ellite petrochemical plants were con- 
structed in it. The refinery could be 
geared to produce about 50 percent of its 
output as low sulfur residual oil. 

This would have two particularly sig- 
nificant benefits: low sulfur fuel oil is 
needed to keep our air pollution under 
control and, since almost all the residual 
fuel oil we now use is imported, this would 
be a source which could help power our 
utilities and fuel our industries should 
imports of residual fuel be cut off by war 
or other disaster. The remainder of the 
refinery’s production would be split 
equally between petrochemical feed- 
stock and jet fuel. The feedstock could be 
used to produce high value petrochemi- 
cal products much of which could then 
be exported to help our balance of pay- 
ments. Finally, the jet fuel could be used 
at airports to fuel international flights. 

I intend to support the President’s re- 
quest for an increased appropriation for 
the Oil Import Administration so that 
they can hire the needed experts to main- 
tain a minimal control over the program 
they are supposed to be administering. 
We might, however, give some consider- 
ation to moving the entire office to the 
Department of Commerce or to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. It might 
alleviate some of the pressure on the of- 
fice from the various pressure groups 
which have the most to gain from the 
program. 

Whatever we do, Mr. President, we 
must do soon. We must look beyond nar- 
row parochial interest to the needs of our 
Nation. 

I understand that the Department of 
the Interior, after being informed of my 
intent to make this speech—and I sent 
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them a copy more than 24 hours ago— 
announced last night that they are ac- 
tively considering several alternatives to 
the present oil import program. I am de- 
lighted that my efforts have jogged the 
Department of the Interior into rethink- 
ing the whole oil import program. Such 
rethinking was long overdue. I shall, how- 
ever, continue to maintain close per- 
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sonal surveillance over future develop- 
ments. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 11AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
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come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 22, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, March 21, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He giveth power to the faint; and to 
them that have no might He increaseth 
strength.—Isaiah 40: 29. 

Eternal God, our Father, in whose 
presence our restless spirits are stilled 
and our hungry hearts find the food that 
nourishes and quickens our understand- 
ing, increase our faith and stimulate our 
high resolves to walk in the way of Thy 
commandments, to abide in Thy love, and 
to serve our country with all our might. 

Grant unto us an inner greatness of 
spirit that we may meet the challenge of 
this day unashamed and unafraid. 
Though the earth be moved, the waters 
roar, and the mountains shake may we 
find our refuge and our strength in Thee. 

In the name of Him who was forever 
faithful to Thee we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Scfety 
Patrol Week.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of House to the bill (S. 454) en- 
titled “An act for the relief of Richard 
K. Jones.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
86-420, appointed Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
to attend the Mexico-United States In- 
terparliamentary Conference to be held 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, on April 11 to 17, 
1968, in lieu of Mr. Baxer, excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
80-843, appointed Mr. YARBOROUGH and 
Mr. Javits to attend the 52d session of 
the International Labor Conference to 
be held at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 5 to 28, 1968. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD PROTEST TER- 
RORISTS OPERATING FROM TER- 
RITORY OF JORDAN 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
appailed to read in the press that Arab 
terrorists in Israel have bombed a school 
bus and killed innocent and defenseless 
Israel children. These terrorists, lacking 
the decencies characteristic even of those 
who make war, have been operating from 
the territory of Jordan. Their actions 
are cowardly and morally reprehensible. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, we are supporting the 
Jordanian Government with arms as well 
as with our diplomatic approval. I urge 
the President to protest vigorously the 
Jordanian Government’s offering of a 
haven to these guerrillas and withhold 
further the administration’s ill-advised 
arms shipments until Jordan ends its 
irresponsible conduct and begins to con- 
9 peace and stability in the Mid- 

e East. 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS ANNOUNCES 
AS CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, while my an- 
nouncement yesterday got a pretty good 
play outside Washington, the Washing- 
ton Post, I noticed, was so full of Sena- 
tor Kennepy that it did not have room 
to carry my announcement this morning, 
although it was carried everywhere else 
in the country. 

I made it clear I am running in har- 
mony with the President—that is the fa- 
vored way to run around here—and I 
am with him all the way unless he should 
withdraw. The message got through. I 
might say I already have more delegates 
on this contingency than Senator Mc- 
CARTHY and Senator KENNEDY put to- 
gether are likely to get at any time. 

The State chairman of one of the 
border States called and said, “I want 
you to know if you run, I am with you 
all the way. Anyone but Bossy.” I said, 
“That is not a very flattering reason to 
be for me, but I will accept it anyhow.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: HAND OF 
GREATNESS AT THE HELM 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection., 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I support 
for our next President the man who has 
so ably borne the burdens of our highest 
office for 4 years—Lyndon Baines John- 
son. For 30 years I have worked with the 
President on many projects, and I have 
never been prouder of his service, his ac- 
complishments as President, and the 
courage and leadership he is giving to 
America and the free world than I am 


today. 

Lyndon Johnson assumed the Presi- 
dency when America was torn by grief, 
anger, and rancor. In a time of despera- 
tion for our Republic he bound up our 
wounds and showed the world that the 
shot of a madman could not extinguish 
our democracy. 

Since that November day 4 years ago, 
President Johnson has wrestled with the 
enormously complex and wide-ranging 
problems confronting America. He has 
never shirked his duty, he has never 
avoided a difficult decision, and he has 
never lost sight of his dream for Amer- 
ica’s future. 

In this troubled decade Lyndon John- 
son needs our understanding—not our 
criticism. 

He needs our support—not our antag- 
onism. 

United together, Lyndon Johnson will 
lead this Nation in renewing the face of 
our cities and countryside, rekindling the 
faith of our people, and bringing a just 
peace to the world. 

Americans must be satisfied with no 
less than the hand of greatness at its 
helm—with no other President than 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, at whose side 
will be Mrs. Johnson, one of the great 
ladies of the world. 


FISHING RIGHTS AND FOREIGN AID 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday a U.S. tuna vessel, the Paramount, 
was illegally seized 46 miles off the Ecua- 
dorian coast by a warship of that 
unfriendly Latin American nation. 

Ironically, a onetime U.S. minesweeper 
was used by Ecuador to make the seizure. 
It was, in fact, the second such act of 
pray within 16 days by this particular 
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The harassment of our fishing vessels 
on the high seas off South and Central 
America has been occurring with monot- 
onous regularity. In the past 8 years, 
more than 100 of our boats have been 
stopped outside the 12-mile limit claimed 
by practically every civilized nation. 

It is time, I think, for us to do some 
soul-searching about the assistance we 
give to the offending countries. Other, 
more polite methods of winning their 
cooperation do not seem to have worked. 

I say this as one who in nearly 6 years 
of service in this body has never voted 
against a bill to authorize or appropriate 
foreign aid. 

But the intransigence of Ecuador, 
Peru, and one or two other of our alleged 
“good neighbors” has forced me to revise 
my own thinking. I now stand ready to 
support legislation for deducting the 
enormous costs of these seizures from the 
aid entitlements of the guilty countries. 
If they still do not get the message, then 
let us cut off all their aid. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was unable to answer rollcall No. 62. 
If I had been present, I would have voted 
“yea” in favor of the Radiation Control 
for Health and Safety Act of 1968, which 
was a noncontroversial bill. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT ON 
CONTAINMENT OF COMMUNIST 
TERROR AND AGGRESSION IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to join 
my distinguished colleagues today in 
supporting the President of the United 
States in his policy to contain Commu- 
2 terror and aggression in Southeast 

I was gratified to see that President 
Truman yesterday, in Key West, Fla., en- 
dorsed this policy of the Commander in 
Chief in opposing Communist aggression. 

I might point out that I was serving 
in this House when President Truman 
inaugurated his famous Greek-Turkey 
policy, which I believe saved Greece from 
the fate which would happen to South- 
east Asia if we did not stand firm in that 
area of the world. 

I remember the Berlin airlift. 

I remember the President did not hesi- 
tate when the Communist aggressor came 
across the 38th parallel in Korea. Almost 
instantly, President Truman ordered 
troops into South Korea and upheld 
this Nation’s word and its honor. 

I was gratified to see the position 
taken over the weekend by former Presi- 
dent wer, who served as our 
President for 8 years and as Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces in Europe, 
under whom I served for several years, 
and as Commander of the NATO forces 
in Western Europe, which blocked Com- 
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munist aggression. President Eisenhower 
supported over the weekend again—as he 
has done again and again—the policy of 
President Johnson. 

Yes, we need unity in this Nation. We 
need to stand firm. We will stand firm. 
We will go home from South Vietnam or 
anywhere else when the aggressor goes 
home and goes back to his own country 
and keeps his hands off his neighbors. 


FRESNO—ALL-AMERICA CITY FOR 
1968 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that I announce to you that the 
city of Fresno has been named as an 
All-America City for 1968 by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and by Look 
magazine. 

The official announcement of this 
honor is being made today to the local 
and national news media, and my pride 
in the city of Fresno and its accomplish- 
ments over the past several years is en- 
hanced considerably by the advance 
knowledge that it is the only city in the 
State of California to be so recognized 
in 1968. 

While this justly deserved award is 
made in and for the year 1968, I am sure 
that the people of Fresno realize that 
the award is the culmination of many 
years, perhaps 10, 12, or 15, of forward- 
looking efforts and enlightened leader- 
ship which has brought Fresno to the 
forefront as a modern community, pro- 
viding modern solutions to modern 
problems, a city which is unafraid to 
meet today’s challenges and which is 
constantly striving to provide tomor- 
row’s answers. 

I will not attempt to name all the 
leaders of the past decade or more who 
have helped Fresno to qualify for this 
award, but I will cite two who most cer- 
tainly deserve recognition; they are the 
late Arthur L. Selland and the late Ar- 
thur Eickholt. They and their contempo- 
raries and those who today lead the city 
of Fresno in its progressive pathway are 
the ones who have brought Fresno to the 
No. 1 position in the State of California 
in the All-America City competition. 


THE US. POSITION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to the remarks which have been 
made here today with special interest, 
particularly those remarks touching on 
our position in Vietnam. 

I believe it appropriate to remind our- 
selves that this year, 1968, marks the 
30th anniversary of one of the great 
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defeats of humanity, of free men, at 
Munich in 1938. 

It was only 30 years ago that the rep- 
resentatives of the free nations went to 
Munich and the British Prime Minister 
came back to London and said that he 
had achieved “peace in our time.” Twelve 
months later the world experienced the 
beginning of the bloodiest and the most 
costly war in the whole history of man- 
kind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I must regretfully 
point out that there are today some in 
our midst who are advocating a Munich. 
We all want peace. No sensible man 
could conceivably want anything else. 
But what kind of peace; the peace of 
surrender? 

I am reminded of a very brilliant book 
written by a young man some years ago 
entitled “While England Slept.” It was 
written by John F. Kennedy, wherein 
he recounted the days leading up to 
Munich and leading up to World War II. 

The great leader of Great Britain, 
Winston Churchill, writing about those 
days, said: 

If a nation will not fight when victory 
will not be too costly, you may come to the 
moment when you will have to fight with all 
the odds against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival. There may even be a 
worse case: You may have to fight when 
there is no hope of victory because it is 
better to perish than to live as slaves. 


I would commend to the attention of 
our people, those who are so quick to 
criticize President Johnson and to rec- 
ommend a different course without tell- 
ing you what to do, that they take a look 
at the events of yesteryear and see 
whether or not their recommendations 
of retreat and surrender will bring peace 
to mankind. 


LIVES AND SAFETY OF AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN IN SECRETARY OF 
STATE’S HANDS 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend my 

remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as was point- 
ed out earlier today by our colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Van 
DEERLIN], as we slept last night the form- 
er U.S. naval patrol craft manned by 
Ecuadorians and on loan to Ecuador at 
gunpoint was forcing the tuna fish 
clipper Paramount into a dangerously 
unfriendly port from a point 40 miles off 
the coast of Ecuador where the Ameri- 
cans incidentally were drifting. They 
were not even fishing. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned for the safety of these Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The world is aware of the vacillation of 
our State Department. The world 
watched as North Korea seized the Pueb- 
lo, and for years the world has watched 
as one Latin American country after 
another has harrassed, kidnaped, and 
fired upon American fishing vessels on 
the high seas. And, Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department refuses to do anything 
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about it. And we hear in some quarters 
that they wonder why American prestige 
has dropped so seriously in recent years. 

To add insult to the injuries of illegal 
piracy in international waters, Ecuador 
constantly uses American naval vessels 
on loan to them when they force Amer- 
ican fishermen into their ports, where 
they are held for ransom amounting to 
many thousands of dollars in fines and 
license fees before they are released. 

As we slept last night, a former U.S. 
patrol craft escort, manned by the Ecua- 
dorian Navy was, at gunpoint, forcing 
the Paramount into a dangerously un- 
friendly port from a point 46 miles off 
the coast of Ecuador, where the Ameri- 
cans had been drifting, not even fishing 
in the early morning hours. 

Yet, the State Department even scorns 
legislation which would aid these Amer- 
ican citizens and refuses to offer Coast 
Guard protection. 

Mr. Speaker, American citizens pursu- 
ing their occupation on the high seas are 
entitled to as much police protection as 
their fellow citizen who is protected on 
the streets of his hometown. Adding to 
the gravity of this matter, this is the 
third illegal seizure off Latin America 
this month; two were by Ecuador, one 
by Peru. 

The Secretary of State must be held 
responsible for the lives and safety of 
these Americans who have been kid- 
naped from the high seas. 


ASK FREE CHINA’S HELP IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
press reports indicate that in response to 
General Westmoreland’s request for 
200,000 additional troops, the United 
States will ask the Republic of Korea and 
Thailand to join with us in providing 
100,000 men. It is by all means the right 
approach to look to our Asian allies for 
more help in what has indeed become 
too much an American war. I would 
strongly recommend that we also re- 
quest Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to 
provide 100,000 troops to bring the total 
to the full complement requested by Gen- 
eral Westmoreland. The Republic of 
China has a large, well-trained army 
which could easily spare this number of 
troops without compromising the secu- 
rity of Taiwan. There are no finer fight- 
ing men in the world than those of our 
gallant Asian ally, the Republic of Korea. 
I am confident the soldiers of Free China 
are quite ready to demonstrate that they 
are of comparable excellence in action. 
Why, then, should we send more Ameri- 
cans when there are Asians who can do 
the job, and do it well? And why should 
we shortchange General Westmoreland 
when we have allies who very probably 
are ready, willing, and able to meet his 
full requirement of additional forces in 
Vietnam? 
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LET US HAVE AN END TO THE 
ALPHONSE AND GASTON ACT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, a banner 
headline of a story appearing on page 10 
of today’s Washington Post reads: 
“Johnson Pledges To Abide by Any Cuts 
Initiated by Congress.” 

Of course he will. What else can he 
do? He cannot spend money the Con- 
gress does not appropriate. 

Let us have an end to this Alphonse 
and Gaston act. The President prepared 
the budget. Why does he not initiate an 
overall revision of the budget on a bi- 
partisan basis. Why does he not, for in- 
stance, initiate White House meetings 
with the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, and the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees, along with himself and his 
Director of the Budget, for a bipartisan 
effort to put our fiscal house in order? 

If he does not want to follow this pro- 
cedure, why does he not then prepare a 
revised budget or make a listing of 
priorities, and submit it to the Congress 
on a bipartisan basis? 

We on this side of the aisle are willing 
to cooperate. Cooperation involves more 
than pledges. It requires united action. 
We want fiscal responsibility, and we are 
prepared to discharge our individual re- 
sponsibility in this respect. But when it 
comes to reducing Government spending 
President Johnson would have the Con- 
gress assume sole responsibility. It is 
his budget. We will help him revise it. 
But apparently it is only with empty 
words that the President is willing to 
help us do what needs to be done if we 
are to avert the economic disaster now 
facing us. 


SHOCKING SUPREME COURT 
DECISION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
the day when any Supreme Court deci- 
sion surprises me has long ago passed, 
but it is shocking to see their recent de- 
cision reversing an appellate court and 
ordering Piggy Park Industries of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., to pay the attorneys’ fees 
of those bringing the civil rights suit 
against this fine restaurant. It is not 
enough to deny the businessman the 
right to run his business as he deems best 
in his and the public interest, but to pour 
salt into the wounds by making him pay 
not only his attorneys’ costs but, also, 
that of those who attack this right, defies 
all understanding and belief. 

Mr. Speaker, rather than adhering to 
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the customary practice of sustaining a 
lower court decision unless such is in 
clear derogation of the law, we now find 
the Supreme Court totally obsessed with 
an all-consuming desire to grant any re- 
lief if such is made in the name of civil 
rights. Protection of the rights and in- 
terests of the law-abiding, patriotic, job- 
producing, and taxpaying citizen seem 
far removed from the mind of the Su- 
preme Court, and this deplorable deci- 
sion forecasts dark days for all business- 
men, North or South, East or West. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NEWCOMB MOTT 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, this month 
Doubleday & Co., published what, in my 
view, is a very significant book entitled 
“Incident at Boris Gleb: The Tragedy of 
Newcomb Mott.” The author is DeWitt 
S. Copp. 

To me this book is particularly signif- 
icant in that it illustrates the vast gulf 
that still separates the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The author has 
brought out the tragedy of the encounter 
of someone who might have been de- 
scribed as a typical American boy—New- 
comb Mott—with the full force of Soviet 
injustice, as personified in the KGB or 
Soviet Secret Police. 

The book forcefully describes how all 
legal efforts were to no avail in the case 
of Newcomb Mott. How Soviet law was 
merely ignored when the Soviet authori- 
ties decided that Newcomb Mott was fair 
game in their scheme to trade him for 
one of their professional spies who was 
imprisoned. 

A careful reading of this book should 
give pause to those who still believe that 
the Soviet Union is “mellowing.” Any 
American citizen who happens to violate 
a Soviet law, no matter how minor, could 
become the next Newcomb Mott. There- 
fore, I commend this book to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues for their thought- 
ful consideration. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NEWCOMB MOTT 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana, Ross Aba. The incident at the 
remote village of Boris Gleb, and the 
tragic death of Newcomb Mott is still 
very fresh in the minds of many of us 
even though the events took place 4 years 
ago. 

The memory of Newcomb Mott is still 
strong in the First Congressional District 
of Massachusetts where he lived, and 
where his parents still reside. To us, New- 
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comb Mott is more than a name on a 
wire service report. He is more than just 
another newspaper headline. He is more 
than another link in the tenuous chain 
of American-Soviet relations. 

Newcomb Mott was a real person to 
those of us who live near his native town 
of Sheffield, Mass., and all of us were 
caught up in the drama surrounding his 
arrest and trial by the Russians and 
eventually his so-called suicide on a 
prison train. 

The work that a number of the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts delegation, in- 
cluding the distinguished Speaker of the 
House, as well as Senator EDWARD KEN- 
NEDY, the then Massachusetts Attorney 
General EDWARD Brooke—now Senator 
Brooke, and myself did to try to se- 
cure the release of Mr. Mott is also part 
of the record. 

Anew book has just been written which 
tells the story of Newcomb Mott’s or- 
deal in a graphic and very readable form. 

I refer to “Incident at Boris Gleb” by 
DeWitt S. Copp, published this month 
by Doubleday & Co. 

I have read the book with special in- 
terest, and I commend it to my colleagues 
in the House as a fair and accurate job 
of reporting on a remarkable event in 
our dealings with the Soviet regime. 


EXEMPTION FROM SAFETY STAND- 
ARDS OF LIMITED MOTOR VEHI- 
CLE PRODUCTION 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 1106) provid- 
ing for consideration of S. 2029, to 
amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 relating to 
the application of certain standards to 
motor vehicles produced in quantities 
of less than 500, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


H. Res. 1106 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the considerations of the bill 
(S. 2029) to amend the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 relating 
to the application of certain standards to 
motor vehicles produced in quantities of 
less than five hundred. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. QuILLEN] and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no controversy 
over the rule and very little controversy 
over the bill, if any. 
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The bill itself provides for giving cer- 
tain special treatment, which seems legit- 
imate, in the safety standards for motor 
vehicles, with respect to those companies 
that produce less than 500 motor vehicles 
annually. This, it seems to me to be a per- 
fectly reasonable piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bo.titne] has stated, House Resolution 
1106 provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for the consideration of 
S. 2029. 

The purpose of the bill is to exempt 
from the safety requirement provisions 
of the National Traffic and Motor Vehi- 
cle Safety Act of 1966 certain auto manu- 
facturers who produce only a very limited 
number of vehicles each year. 

The act provides for the establishment 
of vehicle safety standards by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation and their in- 
clusion in automobiles. There are a num- 
ber of small manufacturers producing 
specialized vehicles who have informed 
the Secretary that because of economic 
limitations they cannot comply with all 
the regulatory safety standards which 
have been established. This is particu- 
larly true of those standards which can 
only be tested fully by actually wrecking 
acar. 

Relief of these small manufacturers 
can only be granted by legislation, hence 
this bill which is supported by the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
may exempt for a period of up to 3 years 
a manufacturer of fewer than 500 cars 
a year from any safety standard if he 
finds that compliance would cause a real 
economic hardship for such manufac- 
turer. This does not mean that such 
manufacturers would be then exempted 
from all standards. Only those the Secre- 
tary finds actually create a hardship 
would be eliminated for such a manufac- 
turer. 

The Secretary is also authorized to ex- 
empt from particular standards a manu- 
facturer who is attempting to develop a 
vehicle using a power source other than 
internal combustion, again for a period 
of up to 3 years. 

The costs of administering this pro- 
gram will be paid out of existing sums 
appropriated for carrying out the exist- 
ing provisions of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule, and I ask that it be adopted. I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2029) to amend the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 relating to the ap- 
plication of certain standards to motor 
vehicles produced in quantities of less 
than 500. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2029, with Mr. 
Dapparro in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. STRINGER] will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
legislation is to allow small manufactur- 
ers of motor vehicles to remain in busi- 
ness. Some of them have concluded that 
they are financially unable to meet the 
testing requirements as established by 
the Department of Transportation. 
Others have inventory problems where, 
if they have to discard present items they 
will not be able to sustain the financial 
burden. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
taken the position that the 1966 act does 
not permit him to grant any exemptions 
to small manufacturers. 

This bill has passed the other body and 
the committee has reported it favorably 
in order to afford a limited measure of 
relief to manufacturers of 500 units or 
less a year. I believe that we have put 
safeguards in to assure that there is no 
downgrading of safety on our highways. 

In order to obtain an exemption as to 
any standards, an applicant must estab- 
lish, to the satisfaction of the Secretary, 
that failure to grant sn exemption would 
cause the manufacturer a substantial 
economic hardship, or that the tempo- 
rary exemption would facilitate the de- 
velopment of vehicles using propulsion 
systems other than internal combustion 
engines, and that the temporary exemp- 
tion is consistent with the public in- 
terest and the objectives of the 1966 act. 

Finally, I would point out that this 
amendment will terminate 3 years after 
enactment and no exemption may be 
granted for more than a 3-year period. 
In this time present inventory problems 
of the small manufacturers should be re- 
solved and the Secretary should be able 
to establish standards consistent with 
the public interest which will adequately 
accommodate the special requirements of 
the limited production manufacturers. 
It should be emphasized that this by no 
means permits the Secretary to grant 
any blanket exemptions from existing 
or new safety standards, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 was 
aimed principally at the big auto manu- 
facturers which turn out the bulk of the 
8 to 9 million vehicles a year. The com- 
mittee and the Congress were aware that 
there would be specialized problems for 
makers of specialty vehicles, but we then 
thought that there was adequate flexi- 
bility in the authorities provided to cover 
these and new situations. Now we find 
that the agency charged with the re- 
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sponsibility for enforcement of the act 
feels that it cannot interpret its provi- 
sions to make sensible variations for 
these manufacturers of limited numbers 
of cars. Hence we are here to clarify the 
matter. 

And even now there are some minor 
differences of viewpoint. The Depart- 
ment seems to indicate that we are talk- 
ing about all of the special purpose vehi- 
cles such as fire trucks, while it is my 
contention that we are not. 

It was never intended that one set of 
standards should apply to any vehicle 
regardless of its intended use. Buses, 
trucks, and special purpose vehicles nat- 
urally would have different standards 
than passenger cars. And the problem 
which has brought the matter to a head 
does not involve such vehicles. We can 
forget about the several hundred com- 
panies engaged in such activity and con- 
centrate upon these 10 or 12 which 
really do run into trouble with the rules. 

One instance illustrates best what this 
bill does. When Studebaker moved to 
Canada and left vacant the plants in 
South Bend, a few local men bought up 
the dies and parts for the Avanti, a re- 
cent and sporty addition to the Stude- 
baker line. Employing Studebaker men, 
they have built limited numbers of the 
Avanti, mostly by hand. I am told that 
the car is a well designed vehicle with 
high performance characteristics. It is 
probably better built in many ways than 
many similar assembly-line cars. The 
parts being used are not necessarily ob- 
solete, but they are a year or two old. 

It would be safe to say that these auto- 
mobiles have at least comparable safety 
features with your 1966 or 1967 auto- 
mobile. It is not possible, however, for 
this company to destroy several automo- 
biles a year to prove the point. Neither is 
it possible for a company of this type to 
abandon large inventories of parts which 
will last them 2 or 3 years to accomplish 
small changes which are or may be re- 
quired under the safety standards, For 
these reasons it seems sensible enough 
for the Safety Administrator to exempt 
such a vehicle from the standards for a 
> aa time as long as it is basically 
safe. 

This bill provides such authority. The 
Administrator must make a finding that 
such an exemption would be consistent 
with the public interest. 

Safety standards are not requirements 
that come to maturity overnight, Observ- 
ing the activity of the traffic safety or- 
ganization, we have seen that it must 
necessarily be an evolutionary process. It 
must take into account the realities of 
automobile production, and it does. The 
realities of such production for the 
giants in the industry are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the realities of production 
for a small company manufacturing very 
few vehicles. 

It is not the intention of this legisla- 
tion to give permanent exemptions to 
limited production vehicles, On the con- 
trary, they must strive to meet the stand- 
ards and actually meet them within a 
3-year period. It is possible that some 
manufacturers in the category we are 
discussing will not be able to make it. 
It is possible that some kinds of limited 
production vehicles can never be brought 
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up to the standards which evolve. It is 
not the intention of this legislation to 
keep them in business at all costs, par- 
ticularly at the cost of safety. But as of 
now it seems practical, sensible and fair 
to provide this additional authority with 
which the Safety Administrator can help 
them work out their problems, 

I recommend this bill to the House. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman tell us how many manufac- 
turers are involved in this? 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, there 
are several hundred manufacturers in 
the country in these classifications, who 
manufacture fewer than 500 vehicles per 
year. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill. 
The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 was passed to meet a 
critical national problem, the increas- 
ingly high number of accidents and 
deaths on this Nation’s highways. 

More than a million and a half people 
have been killed in automobile accidents 
in the United States since the auto- 
mobile was invented; 50,000 people will 
die on our highways this year alone. Of 
the more than 100 million cars roaming 
our highways this year one in four will 
be damaged. 

The National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Act of 1966 authorized the 
Secretary of Transportation to establish 
safety standards for all motor vehicles. 
This law has resulted in a significant 
improvement in the quality of auto- 
mobiles in this country. 

Since the passage of this act, however, 
a number of manufacturers engaged in 
the production of motor vehicles have 
complained that because of economic 
limitations they cannot meet all of the 
safety requirements established by the 
Secretary of Transportation. The Secre- 
tary has indicated that there are special 
circumstances where small manufactur- 
ers are not able to meet all safety re- 
quirements, and recommends that he be 
allowed to grant temporary exemptions. 

Since the 1966 act precludes the Sec- 
retary from making any exceptions from 
safety standards, any relief must be 
made by legislation. The bill now before 
the House would provide for this relief 
by authorizing the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to grant temporary exemption 
from motor vehicle safety standards for 
limited production motor vehicles. 

Such exemption could be granted if 
the Secretary finds that compliance 
would cause substantial economic hard- 
ship or that such temporary exemption 
“would facilitate the development of 
vehicles utilizing a propulsion system 
other than or supplementing an internal 
combusion engine,” and that the exemp- 
tion would be consistent with the public 
interest. 

The provision granting an exemption 
where it would facilitate the develop- 
ment of vehicles with propulsion systems 
other than internal combustion engines 
is language which I offered in the ex- 
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ecutive session of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. One type 
of vehicle which would qualify would be 
an electric automobile which is being de- 
veloped by a number of firms. 

This may be one answer to the in- 
creasing problem of air pollution in our 
urban areas. In my own city of New 
York, which was recently rated as the 
most polluted area in the Nation, mil- 
lions of tons of pollutants are discharged 
into the air each year by automobiles. 
The electric automobile may or may not 
be the answer to this problem, but we 
must not restrict its development before 
we find out. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. I urge 
passage of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title I 
of the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec, 123. (a) Upon application made by a 
manufacturer at such time, in such manner, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe, he may temporarily 
exempt a limited production motor vehicle 
from any motor vehicle safety standard es- 
tablished under this title if he finds that 
compliance would cause such manufacturer 
substantial economic hardship and that such 
temporary exemption would not result in 
undue hazard to the public. 

“(b) A manufacturer granted a temporary 
exemption shall affix to the window of any 
motor vehicle for which temporary exemp- 
tion has been granted a label containing a 
statement that the motor vehicle does not 
comply with the appropriate standard, and 
the manner in which such vehicle does not 
comply. The Secretary shall prescribe the 
form and content of such label. The pro- 
visions of section 114 of this title shall other- 
wise apply as to those standards for which 
no temporary exemption has been granted. 

“(c) The Secretary shall require in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, the notifica- 
tion of the dealer and of the first purchaser 
of a limited production motor vehicle (not 
including the dealer of such manufacturer) 
that such vehicle has not been tested for com- 
pliance with the standards from which it has 
been exempted. 

“(d) In order to avoid undue economic 
hardship, where technically feasible and con- 
sistent with the public interest and the ob- 
jectives of this Act, the Secretary shall have 
the authority to prescribe alternative pro- 
cedures for demonstrating compliance with 
the standards applying to limited production 
motor vehicles. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section 
‘limited production motor vehicle’ means a 
motor vehicle, produced by a manufacturer 
whose total motor vehicle production, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, does not exceed 
500 annually. 

“(f) The authority of the Secretary under 
this section shall terminate two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and no 
exemption granted under this section shall 
remain in effect after two years after such 
date.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That title I of the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 123. (a) Upon application made by 
a manufacturer at such time, in such man- 
ner, and containing such information as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, he shall tempo- 
rarily exempt a limited production motor 
vehicle from any motor vehicle safety stand- 
ard established under this title if he finds 
that compliance would cause such manufac- 
turer substantial economic hardship or that 
such exemption would facilitate 
the development of vehicles utilizing a pro- 
pulsion system other than or supplementing 
an internal combustion engine and that such 
temporary exemption would be consistent 
with the public interest and the objectives 
of this Act. 

) The Secretary shall require, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, the notifi- 
cation of the dealer and of the first pur- 
chaser of a limited production motor vehicle 
(not including the dealer of such manufac- 
turer) that such vehicle has been exempted 
from certain motor vehicle safety standards, 
and the standards from which it is exempted. 

“*(c) For the purposes of this section “lim- 
ited production motor vehicle” means a motor 
vehicle, produced by a manufacturer whose 
total motor vehicle production, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, does not exceed five 
hundred annually. 

„d) The authority of the Secretary under 
this section shall terminate three years after 
the date of enactment of this section, and 
no exemption granted under this section 
shall remain in effect after three years after 
the date such exemption is originally 
granted.“ 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
prne committee amendment was agreed 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dapparro, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2029) to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 relating to the application of cer- 
tain standards to motor vehicles pro- 
duced in quantities of less than 500, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1106, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 2, not voting 87, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—344 
Abbitt Dole Jonas 
Abernethy Dorn Jones, N.C. 
Adair Dow Karsten 
Adams Dowdy 
Addabbo Downing Kastenmeier 
Albert Dulski ith 
Anderson, Il. Duncan King, N.Y. 
Anderson, Dwyer Kleppe 
Tenn. Eckhardt Kornegay 
Andrews, Ala. Edmondson K 
Andrews, Edwards, Ala. Kyl 
N. Dak. Edwards, Calif. Kyros 
Annunzio Edwards, La. Laird 
Erlenborn Landrum 
Ashbrook Esch Langen 
Ashmore Eshleman Lennon 
Evans, Colo, Lipscomb 
Everett Lloyd 
Baring Evins, Tenn, Long, Md, 
Barrett Fallon Lukens 
Bates Farbstein McCarthy 
Battin McClory 
Belcher Feighan 
Bennett Findley McClure 
Berry Fino McCulloch 
Betts Flood McDade 
Bevill Flynt McDonald, 
Biester Ford, Gerald R. Mich. 
Bingham Ford, McFall 
Blackburn William D MeMilian 
Blanton Fountain Macdonald, 
Blatnik Mass. 
Frelinghuysen Machen 
Bolling Friedel Mahon 
Bolton Fulton, Pa. 
Bow Fulton, Tenn. Marsh 
Brademas Fuqua Martin 
Brasco Mathias, Calif 
Brinkley Gallagher Mayne 
Brock Gathings Meeds 
Broomfield Gettys Meskill 
Brown, Mich. Giaimo Michel 
Brown, Ohio Gibbons Miller, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. Mills 
Broyhill, Va. Gonzalez 
Buchanan Goodell Mink 
Burke, Fla. Goodling 
Burke, Mass. Green, Pa. Mize 
Griffin Monagan 
Burton, Calif. Gross Montgomery 
ush Grover Morris, N. Mex. 
Button Gubser M 
Byrne, Pa. Gude Mosher 
Byrnes, Wis. Gurney Moss 
Cabell ey Murphy, II 
Cahill Halleck Murphy, N.Y. 
Carey Hamilton Myers 
Carter Hammer- ticher 
Casey schmidt Nedzi 
Hanley Nelsen. 
Celler Hanne Nichols 
Chamberlain Hansen, Idaho Nix 
Clancy Harrison O'Hara, III 
Clausen, Harsha O'Konski 
Don H. Harvey Olsen 
Clawson,Del Hathaway O'Neal, Ga. 
Cleveland Hawkins O'Neill, Mass, 
Cohelan Hébert Passman 
Colmer Hechler, W. Va. Patman 
Conable Patten 
Conte Henderson Pelly 
Corbett icks Perkins 
Cramer Holifield Pettis 
Culver Horton Pickle 
Curtis Hosmer Pike 
Daddario Hull Pirnie 
Hungate Poage 
Davis, Wis. Hunt Podell 
de la Garza Hutchinson Poff 
Delaney Ichord Pollock 
Dellenback Irwin 
Dent Jarman Price, = 
Derwinski Joelson Price, Tex. 
Devine Johnson, Calif. Pryor 
Dickinson Purcell 
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Scherle Udall 
Quillen Scheuer Ullman 
Rallsback Schneebeli Utt 
Rarick Schweiker Van Deerlin 
Rees Vander Jagt 
Reid, Scott Vigorito 
Reid, N.Y. Shipley Waldie 
Reifel Shriver Walker 
Reinecke Sikes Wampler 
Reuss Sisk Watson 
Rhodes, Ariz, Slack Whalen 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Calif. Whalley 
Riegle Smith,Iowa White 
Roberts Smith, N.Y. Whitener 
Robison Snyder 
Rodino Springer Wiggins 
Rogers, Colo. Stafford Williams, Pa. 
Willis 
Stanton Wilson, 
Rooney, N.Y. Steiger, Ariz. 
Rooney, Steiger, Wis. Wolf 
Stratton Wright 
Rostenkowski Stuckey Wyatt 
Roudebush Sullivan Wydler 
Taylor 
Roybal Teague, Calif. Wyman 
Rumsfeld e Yates 
Ruppe Thompson, Ga. Young 
St Germain Thompson, N.J. Zablocki 
dman Thomson, Wis, Zion 
Satterfield Tiernan Zwach 
Saylor Tuck 
Schadeberg Tunney 
NAYS—2 
Kupferman Ryan 
NOT VOTING 87 
Ashley Hall Moorhead 
Bell n Morgan 
Boland Hansen, Wash. Morse, Mass. 
Bray ly O'Hara, Mich. 
Brooks ys Ottinger 
Brotaman Heckler, Mass. Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Herlong Philbin 
Burton, Utah Holland Pucinski 
Clark Howard Randall 
Collier Jacobs Resnick 
Conyers Jones, Ala. Rivers 
Corman Jones, Mo. Roth 
Cowger St. Onge 
Cunnin: Kee Seiden 
Davis, Ga. Kelly Skubitz 
Dawson King, Calif. Smith, Okla. 
Denney 
Stephens 
Latta Stubblefield 
Donohue Leggett Taft 
Eilberg Long, La. Talcott 
Teague, Tex. 
Foley MacGregor Vanik 
Gardner n Waggonner 
Garmatz Mathias, Md. Watkins 
Gray Watts 
Green, Oreg. May 
Miller, Calif. Wilson, Bob 
Hagan Moore Winn 
So the bill was. passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Bob Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Bray. 
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Mr. Hays with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Dawson. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Long of Louisiana, 

Mr. Kirwan with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Casey. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND 
THE WEEK OF MARCH 25, 1968 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to inquire of the majority 
leader the program for the coming leg- 
islative week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin, we have completed the 
program for this week, and will ask to 
go over until next week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is District day; but there are 
no District bills. 

On Monday we will have H.R. 13541, 
Agricultural Fair Practices Act of 1967, 
under an open rule, with 2 hours of 
debate. 

On Tuesday and the balance of the 
week we will have the following bills: 

H.R. 10477, Veterans’ Administration 
housing law amendments, with an open 
rule and 2 hours of debate; 

H.R. 4282, eliminating certain re- 
quirements for obtaining marketing 
orders for cherries, under an open rule, 
with 1 hour of debate; and 

H.R. 15344, 2-year extension of au- 
thority of Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase U.S. obligations directly from the 
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Treasury, which is subject to a rule 
being granted. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservations that confer- 
ence reports may be brought up at any 
time, and that any further program may 
be announced later. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
so that I may make a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MON- 
DAY, MARCH 25, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today that it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—a month or more ago the House 
passed a bill with a most unusual title, 
being designated as an “urgent” supple- 
mental appropriation bill. How “urgent,” 
since it was passed a month ago, and 
what is the fate of the bill? Can the 
gentleman inform the House? 

Mr. ALBERT, I think the bill is still 
urgent, but the fate of it is in hands 
over which I have absolutely no control. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from Iowa 
may be interested in knowing that that 
bill is still in conference between the 
House and the Senate. The Senate added 
some $225 million over and above the 
President’s budget. As one of the con- 
ferees, I am not too anxious to come to 
any kind of agreement at this time to add 
funds over and above the requests of the 
President of the United States. As long 
as the Senate is adamant in its position, 
I am not too anxious to bring that bill 
back to the floor of the House. As one 
conferee, I shall continue in my position 
of supporting the position of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if that is 
the situation, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, but the word “ur- 
gent” ought to be stricken from the title 
and action on the bill withheld until the 
other body grasps the meaning of 
“austerity.” 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the bill is 
most urgent in many respects. It is urgent 
as far as grants to the States for public 
welfare payments, and it is urgent as 
far as unemployment compensation to 
veterans is concerned. These are urgent 
requirements. But to load these urgent 
Tequirements with requests over and 
above the budget at this period of time 
is certainly a great and grave mistake 
on the part of the Congress of the United 
States. I hope the House conferees will 
support the chairman of our conference 
committee in seeing that the House posi- 
tion is maintained. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
always find myself in agreement with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, but I do 
in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy the gentleman from Iowa agrees 
with me in this case. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
Rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE SHOULD 
DROP HIS GOLD OBSESSION 
AND CONSIDER BEAVER PELTS 
AS INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
MEDIUM 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President de 
Gaulle has just handed a blow to the 
monetary authorities of the free world 
who hope within the next week to set up 
under the International Monetary Fund 
a new system of new special drawing 
rights to reform the international mon- 
etary system. He favors a pure gold 
standard because of its “immutability, 
impartiality, and universality.” 

As a friend of France, I share the gen- 
eral's quest for immutability, impartial- 
ity, and universality, and his concern at 
the present fragmentary role of gold. 

I differ with him in only that he does 
not go far enough. The price of gold has 
wavered on the Paris Bourse in the last 
week between $44 and $37. 

Surely we can find an interim mone- 
tary medium more immutable, impartial, 
and universal than gold. 

I call the attention of the French mon- 
etary authorities to the existence of a 
medium which fits these specifications, 
and which has a historic background at 
once proven and wholly French. 

I refer, of course, to beaver pelts. Dur- 
ing the period of France's sovereignty 
over what is now the Great State of 
Wisconsin, from 1634 to 1763, the beaver 
pelt was the universal medium of ex- 
change. Immutable, impartial, and uni- 
versal, it governed transactions in all 
commodities. A beaver pelt purchased 2 
pounds of sugar, 20 fish hooks, or a fine 
linen handkerchief. Illustrious French 
traders and trappers Marquette, Joliet, 
Radisson, Groseillers, Allouez, Perrot, 
Duluth, and La Salle—saw to it that the 
supply of beaver pelts kept pace with 
the growth of the economy. 

The beaver, for his part, provided an 
unfailing expanding currency. Each 
beaver married couple, as the French 
naturalist Buffon has observed, produced 
a raer of exactly four beaver kits every 
spring. 
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This orderly beaver population increase 
has continued. According to the last 
census, Wisconsin today boasts some 
70,000 beavers. At $10 a pelt, we can con- 
tinue to furnish a steady supply to the 
monetary world. 

How comforting, Mr. Speaker, to rely 
on a monetary supply under the control 
of friendly Wisconsin, rather than on a 
metal like gold which is subject to the 
control of its two major producers, the 
Soviet Union and South Africa. 

As France took the lead in making the 
beaver pelt legal tender 300 years ago, 
surely it can do so today. 

I should report that many Wisconsin 
trappers feel that the present price of $10 
a beaver pelt is too low. If President de 
Gaulle should feel it necessary that the 
new basic medium should be doubled in 
price in order to provide sufficient 
liquidity, Wisconsin will not want to 
stand in the way. 


INVOLVING YOUTH IN SOLVING 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very encouraging to me to know that 
the Department of Labor has established 
a program to utilize the energies and 
enthusiasm and unique capabilities of 
the young people, both in our Federal 
Government and in our Nation’s under- 
privileged areas. The management in- 
terns in the Department of Labor orig- 
inated the coalition for youth action 
and have been running this program 
since the beginning of January, with a 
$300,000 grant under title I of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 

The coalition’s basic objective is to in- 
volve young people from college campuses 
and from communities in helping this 
Nation solve some of the pressing do- 
mestic problems of poverty. 

Increasingly, youth groups and young 
community leaders have become distrust- 
ful of relationships with the Government. 
However, they have found the coalition 
@ sympathetic, nonbureaucratic and ef- 
fective Government program which al- 
lows them to play a greater role in shap- 
ing the society in which they live. 

In 3 short months, the coalition has 
stimulated an enthusiastic response 
from young people from all areas of the 
country. Information centers, recreation, 
tutoring, and job preparedness cen- 
ters, are but a few of the types of ideas 
which small grants from the coalition 
have made possible; but most impor- 
tantly, all of these projects are admin- 
istered by concerned young people. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge all of us to give every 
possible support to this exciting oppor- 
tunity for young people to become mean- 
ingfully involved in constructive pro- 
grams which will help needy young per- 
pane to take their place in the world of 
Work. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the De- 
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partment of Labor has taken a fine step 
toward solving the problems of the gen- 
eration gap that now beset this coun- 
try. It is my hope that this excellent 
program, which has generated such na- 
tionwide enthusiasm in our young peo- 
ple, will be expanded so that the coalition 
ae able to continue its resourceful 
work. 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IO, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to go on record in support of President 
Johnson as my party’s presidential can- 
didate in 1968. 

I support the President because I be- 
lieve in his policies, at home and abroad, 
and I strongly endorse his judgment and 
leadership in guiding this Nation in dif- 
ficult times. 

There are a disgruntled few in the 
Democratic Party who do not share my 
views. I do not question their integrity 
or sincerity. But I do challenge their 
judgment. 

What alternatives do they propose? 

In place of a magnificent record of 
accomplishment by this administration, 
we hear only their preachings of despair 
and retreat. 

In place of the President’s courageous 
and determined effort to resist Commu- 
nist aggression, we hear talk of peace 
at any price—talk that may well be pro- 
longing the conflict these individuals 
seek to end. 

I am sick and tired of hearing the 
President's critics say: Let's negotiate 
now.“ I say to them: Address your ap- 
peals to Hanoi. The President of the 
United States is ready to negotiate any 
time, in any place. 

But he needs someone to sit down with 
him at the conference table. 

The cry of “negotiate now” is empty 
political rhetoric—and the President’s 
critics know it. 

Rest assured, Lyndon Johnson is sec- 
ond to no one in this country in want- 
ing to end this war. 

And rest assured, the American peo- 
ple will not be misled into thinking other- 
wise. 

We Democrats who share President 
Johnson's commitment to the Nation’s 
future will stand proudly with him in 
the weeks and months ahead. 

There is only one presidential candi- 
date for the Democrats in 1968—Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. 

There is only one man who has earned 
the right to run for President—Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. 

And there is only one candidate who 
can keep our party and Nation united 
and strong—Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, those Democrats who 
promote disunity and ill will for their 
own selfish interests will never succeed 
but only injure our great party, and they 
are giving aid and comfort to the Re- 
publican candidates. 
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With Lyndon Baines Johnson leading 
our party’s ticket, we will sweep to vic- 
tory in November, and only in this way 
will all Americans be guaranteed another 
4 years of prosperity and security at 
home and abroad. 


LET US WITHDRAW OUR ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS AGAINST RHODESIA 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, at the 
United Nations the Afro-Asian Block is 
demanding new measures against Rho- 
desia, more punitive than the present 
sanctions. 

The present sanctions should never 
have been applied, neither by the United 
Nations nor the United States. Former 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, has 
said that the imposition of sanctions 
against Rhodesia by the United Nations 
was illegal. I could never understand why 
we endorsed economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia. Rhodesia is not an aggressive 
nation. It threatens no other countries. 
It does not seek to interfere with any 
other nation’s affairs. We yielded to the 
demand of the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Harold Wilson, that this infant na- 
tion be brought to her knees through an 
economic blight. Why? Because she seeks 
independence of Great Britain, which is 
exactly what the United States did some 
200 years ago. 

Today the 36 Afro-Asian nations are 
demanding even sterner measures 
against Rhodesia because Rhodesia has 
hanged five men who have been con- 
victed of murder in the first degree. 
These five men, who have been convicted 
of brutal murder, were brought to trial 
in the High Court of Rhodesia. They had 
the assistance of counsel in each case, a 
judge, and two assessors. 

They were found guilty without ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The death sen- 
tences followed and were sustained on 
appellate review. If you are against capi- 
tal punishment, then you may deplore 
the death penalty wherever it is imposed. 
But as a matter of law, these punish- 
ments were peculiarly the business of 
Rhodesia. Executions are still carried out 
in these United States. 

These Afro-Asian countries are urging 
the Security Council to take action by 
air, sea, or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and 
security. How tragic it would be if the 
United States were called upon to provide 
troops to crush a peaceful, newly born 
nation which is seeking independence 
from Great Britain. 

It may be that the fate of the United 
States and the rest of the free world 
depends on what happens to the tiny 
country of Rhodesia. If Rhodesia falls, 
South Africa will be next. South Africa, 
which produces 70 percent of the gold 
produced in the free world, is the main- 
stay of the free world’s monetary system; 
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and without this gold our currency sys- 
tem would collapse. 

It is plain to see that, if the South 
African gold were to be cut off from the 
free world and fall into the hands of the 
Communists, the free world would be in 
a state of economic collapse. Let us with- 
draw our economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, and let us aline ourselves 
alongside of the friendly anti-Com- 
munist countries of Rhodesia and South 
Africa. 

Bearing out what I have said, I com- 
mend to the thoughtful consideration of 
the Members an article in the Tuesday, 
March 19, 1968, Washington Evening 
Star, by James J. Kilpatrick, which I 
include at this point in the RECORD: 
CRITICS OF HANGINGS IN RHODESIA DENOUNCED 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Rhodesia has been suffering lately from a 
very bad press: The State Department denies 
a visa to Prime Minister Ian Smith, The Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates shouts down a reso- 
lution of support for Rhodesia. Back in Salis- 
bury, right-wing pressures toward apartheid 
grow more intense. Defying Queen, Pope, 
and world opinion, vhe Smith regime pro- 
ceeds with the hanging of five “freedom 
fighters.” 

At the United Nations, the Afro-Asian 
bloc demands new measures against Rho- 
desia, more punitive than the present sanc- 
tions. A lead article in the prestigious 
American Journal of International Law de- 
fends the sanctions; the theory of the au- 
thors, one of them a Yale professor, is that 
Rhodesia has offended the “shared sensitivi- 
ties” of her neighbors, and thus created an 
actionable threat to the peace. The fury is 
especially intense in England, where mem- 
bers of Commons denounce Ian Smith as “a 
murderer.” 

It is true enough that the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment, struggling for survival in a hostile 
world, has taken some actions in recent 
months that American friends must regret. 
Laws relating to housing and to segregation 
of public parks are steps backward, not for- 
ward. The Smith government has not im- 
peded the registration of black voters, but 
it has done little to encourage the African 
franchise; the number of registered blacks 
is half what it was three years ago. 

But the current uproar, touched off by the 
five hangings, ought to be denounced as 
blatant hypocrisy on the part of most of 
those who are whooping it up. Macaulay once 
remarked that he knew of no spectacle so 
ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. This current fit 
qualifies. And no spectacle in Africa is more 
contemptible than the criticism hurled at 
Rhodesia by despotic black regimes which are 
themselves guilty of bloody crimes and the 
repression of political freedoms. 

It is said that the five condemned men 
were “freedom fighters.” Let us see how they 
fought for freedom. 

James Ndhlamini and Victor Miambo were 
members of a terrorist group known as the 
Crocodile Gang. They threw a block of trees 
across a country road. When a white farmer 
named Oberholtzer came along, with his wife 
and small daughter in the car, they fell upon 
him with knives and stones. As he was dying 
at the steering wheel, they attempted to set 
the car on fire in an effort to kill the woman 
and child. This was a fight for freedom? 

Duly Shadreck waylaid an elderly black 
man at midnight, killed him with an axe, 
and robbed him of seven shillings. Noble, 
was it not? 

Francis Chimsoro Risa and Takauyare 
Jeremiah stole into a tribal hut where a sub- 
chief named Nedewedzo was sleeping with 
his wife. They tore off most of his head with 
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a shotgun blast. It seems an odd exercise in 
self-determination. 

For these brutal murders, the five de- 
fendants were brought to trial in the High 
Court of Rhodesia. They had the assistance 
of counsel. In each case, a judge and two 
“assessors,” under the Rhodesian s; 
found them guilty without extenuating cir- 
cumstance. The death sentences followed. 
These were sustained on appellate review. 

Why the outcry? In terms of moral princi- 
ple, those who deplore the death penalty 
may deplore its imposition anywhere. But as 
a matter of law, these punishments were 
peculiarly the business of Rhodesia, Pietis- 
tic Americans might restrain themselves long 
enough to acknowledge that 3,857 executions 
were carried out in their own United States 
between 1930 and 1966. 

It is said that Rhodesia “defied the 
Queen.” But the Queen in this affair was no 
more than a pretty figurehead; the clemency 
decree came from the Wilson government, 
which has no authority, even under the pre- 
independence Rhodesian constitution of 
1961, to exercise the prerogative of mercy. 
The incident was patently trumped up. It 
is a fair surmise that Wilson's object was to 
divert the British public from troubles at 
home by fabricating some vicarious outrage 
abroad. 

One expects opportunism from the Com- 
munists and hypocrisy from the Afro-Asian 
bloc, One has learned to expect anything 
from Harold Wilson. But it is a sad com- 
mentary on the United States, which once 
also proclaimed its independence from the 
British crown, to see our own people join in 
the calamity howling against Rhodesia now 
heard across the land. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT, AND 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time there are called to my attention 
cases in which the lack of coordination 
between the Social Security Act and the 
various acts applicable to Federal em- 
ployees such as the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act and the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act, results in the im- 
position of extreme hardships upon Fed- 
eral employees or former Federal em- 
ployees. It has been suggested many times 
that the provisions of these various acts 
should be coordinated. 

Most recently the committee reports 
accompanying the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 provided for a study 
of these problems by the Social Security 
Administration and require that a report 
be submitted to Congress prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. I hope very much that this 
study is vigorously pursued and that we 
will be given the opportunity to adopt 
whatever amendments of present law 
that are appropriate. In the meantime, 
however, examples of the hardships that 
are being endured by these employees 
continue to arise. 

I have today introduced a bill de- 
signed to eliminate one of the areas in 
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which the existing lack of coordination 
produces a severe hardship. The situa- 
tion my bill is designed to cover is that 
which exists where a Federal employee 
becomes disabled within a period of 5 
years after leaving Federal service to 
enter employment covered by the social 
security system. During this period the 
employee is not entitled to disability 
benefits under either the Civil Service 
Retirement Act or the Social Security 
Act. Failure to qualify for disability ben- 
efits under the first of these acts results 
from the fact that at the time of disabil- 
ity the individual involved is no longer 
a Federal employee. Failure to qualify 
for disability under the Social Security 
Act results from the fact that the em- 
ployee fails to meet the so-called “20-40 
rule” of section 216 of the Social Security 
Act. Under this rule, an individual is not 
entitled to disability benefits unless 20 
of the 40 calendar quarters immediately 
before the individual became disabled 
were quarters of coverage for social secu- 
rity purposes. This means, in effect, that 
during 5 of the 10 years immediately 
preceding the disability the employee 
must have worked on a social security 
covered job. If during this 10-year pe- 
riod an individual is a Federal employee 
for longer than 5 years, he cannot qualify 
for disability benefits under the Social 
Security Act no matter how many quar- 
ters of social security coverage he may 
have earned during his lifetime. 

A case has been called to my attention 
in which an employee, working on a so- 
cial security covered job, who is fully in- 
sured for social security retirement bene- 
fit purposes failed to meet the 20-40 re- 
quirement by reason of an intervening 
period of Federal employment, and 
therefore was denied disability benefits. 

I understand the reason for the 20-40 
rule and fully approve of it. As pointed 
out in the committee reports that accom- 
panied the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967, the 20-40 rule was adopted to 
provide assurance that social security 
disability protection is related to the loss 
of earnings on account of disability. 
However, there can be no question that 
a loss of earnings results in the situation 
that I have described, and I see no justifi- 
cation for applying this rule in this type 
of situation; thereby creating the hard- 
ships that result. 

My bill deals with the problem by pro- 
viding that, in determining the eligibility 
of an individual for disability payments 
under the 20-40 rule of the Social Se- 
curity Act, periods of Federal employ- 
ment are to be disregarded. This is to 
apply only in cases in which after leaving 
Federal employment the employee has 
engaged in employment covered by the 
Social Security Act. The effect of my 
amendment will be to remove from con- 
sideration in making the required deter- 
mination under the 20-40 rule the pe- 
riod of time during which the individual 
was a Federal employee. Thus, an em- 
ployee having a total of 20 quarters of so- 
cial security coverage determined by 
combining quarters of coverage both be- 
fore and after the period of Federal em- 
ployment. will be eligible for disability 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
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if those 20 quarters of coverage occurred 
within the 40-quarter period determined 
by excluding quarters during which the 
individual was a Federal employee. 

I realize that my bill falls short of full 
consideration of the problems resulting 
from the present statutory structure. 
However, I believe that the hardships 
being created under the existing rules in 
this particular situation make it manda- 
tory that the defects in present law be 
promptly rectified without waiting until 
1969 or 1970 when it is possible the So- 
cial Security Administration’s study of 
the problems will have been completed 
and remedial actions proposed. 


COMPELLING CONFORMITY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Monday, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities announced an investigation of 
a group of some 900 Federal employees 
who had subscribed to a petition calling 
upon the President to seek “a genuine 
political settlement to bring peace to 
Southeast Asia.” 

There have also been press reports that 
the executive branch may be considering 
some form of retaliation. 

This latest attempt by the committee 
to intimidate citizens exercising a consti- 
tutionally protected right is fresh evi- 
dence that the committee is the last body 
to be entrusted with an understanding 
of “Americanism,” which includes—I re- 
mind it—the first amendment. 

The right of free expression by Gov- 
ernment employees is upheld by the 
Hatch Act and U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions. The petition circulated by the em- 
ployees is a compelling statement of the 
anguish engendered by the war. 

The statement of the Federal Em- 
Ployees Against the War in Vietnam 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AGAINST 

THE Wak IN VIETNAM 

We are federal employees, opposed to our 
nation’s policy in Southeast Asia, who view 
with daily, personal anguish the actions 
taken in Vietnam by the government for 
which we ourselves work. 

From our position we have seen how the 
purpose and energy of government are 
drained by preoccupation with the making 
of war. We have seen how progress in foreign 
policy has been obstructed. We have seen how 
massive national resources are absorbed by 
a disastrous war while critical domestic needs 
are inadequately met. And seeing this, we 
fear the political and moral consequences 
for the future of our country. 

All this, together with the tragic and un- 
necessary suffering of the Vietnamese people, 
has troubled our conscience and now compels 
us to speak out to colleagues and fellow 
citizens. 

We call then for the war's end—which we 
believe is in America’s power to bring about. 
We call upon our Chief Executive to change 
his policy in Vietnam, to end his reliance on 
military force, and to seek instead a genuine 
as gre settlement to bring peace to South- 
east Asia. 
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An editorial in today’s Washington 
Post entitled “Compelling Conformity” 
scores the House Un-American Activities 
Committee for its latest effort to suppress 
dissent. 

I also include in the Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 21, 1968: 


COMPELLING CONFORMITY 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has offered a fresh demonstration, 
although none was needed, that it is wholly 
unfit to exercise power in the name of the 
House of Representatives. Its chairman, Rep. 
Edwin E. Willis of Louisiana, has announced 
that the Committee will investigate an orga- 
nization of Government employees opposing 
the war in Vietnam. Mr. Willis also an- 
nounced his sponsorship of a bill authorizing 
the President, in the name of executive effi- 
ciency, to suspend and, after a hearing, to 
dismiss, Executive Branch employees whose 
opinions about foreign policy may be deemed 
undesirable. 

What is most shocking about this nasty 
nonsense is not so much its nastiness or its 
nonsense as the apparently total failure of 
the chairman or anybody else on the Com- 
mittee to recognize it for what it is. The 
harshest thing that can be said about Mr. 
Willis and his colleagues is that they mean 
well. They simply have no idea about what 
constitutes Americanism. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, they would patriot- 
ically stifle dissent and reduce the civil serv- 
ice to uniformity. 

Employees of the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government are carefully 
cleared for loyalty and security before they 
take office. They are American citizens, en- 
dowed like other Americans with individ- 
uality of conscience and with the right to 
speak and act in accordance with conscience. 
The plain purpose, as well as the inescapable 
effect, of the proposed HUAC investigation 
is to intimidate Federal workers into silence 
and conformity. Left to itself, the Committee 
will probably soon begin to embellish the 
American flag with swastikas in the name of 
Americanism. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT HAS 
EXCEEDED ITS LATITUDE IN AT- 
TEMPTING TO WITHDRAW TAX 
EXEMPTIONS FROM GENERAL 
REVENUE AND INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, March 
19 was another of several deadlines for 
publication by the Treasury Department 
of regulations which would deny con- 
tinuation of the tax-exempt status which 
interest from industrial revenues bonds 
now enjoys. 

Nothing was published and conflicting 
press reports have had the Treasury De- 
partment backing down before congres- 
sional pressure, and planning to go ahead 
with the issuance of formal regulations. 

I am informed by a Treasury official 
that the Department is proceeding with 
the drafting of regulations and also with 
legislation that would return to the 
States a portion of the funds lost to 
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them for industrial development by 
Treasury’s action on the industrial 
bonds. 

The Treasury official informed me also 
that the Department “could not issue” 
its pending regulations if the Congress 
were to pass an amendment now pending 
in the Senate as part of the excise tax 
bill—H.R. 15415. This amendment would 
place the tax exemption question back 
where it was before Treasury began cast- 
ing about for new revenues and espied 
the States making progress with indus- 
trial bonds. 

If the amendment passes, I will do all 
that I can to have it retained when the 
bill goes to conference, and approved by 
the House after conference. 

Tax exempt revenue bonds are a prin- 
cipal tool of the States in industrial de- 
velopment. The bonds are a key to at- 
tracting the small industries which by 
themselves lack the capital to locate in 
States such as Wyoming where we can- 
not always provide the tax base for 
plants and factories. 

To have gone into effect March 15, the 
exemption-stripping regulations are be- 
ing sustained now by a primary ruling of 
March 6 that gives the Treasury time to 
work out long-range regulations. But the 
issue has drawn rapidly escalating criti- 
cism from the Congress and the States, 
criticism which is in every sense deserved. 

In the first place, stripping the bonds 
is the function of Congress if, indeed, the 
House and Senate determine the tax-ex- 
emption feature of bond interest should 
be dropped. 

But, moreover, the Congress has voiced 
its objection to this action not only on a 
jurisdictional basis, but on the central 
questions of need and justification. The 
bonds mean much to the States—partic- 
ularly the smaller States. 

The nonmetropolitan States, not being 
fattened by research contracts from the 
National Science Foundation—not being 
selected to build new weapons systems for 
the Pentagon, not having the populations 
and attractions at the moment for Ford 
and Chevrolet assembly lines, and not 
desiring to enter the Federal domain en 
toto as wards of the Government—must 
look beyond the Federal perview to fi- 
nance their industrial growth. 

Since the 1930’s the promotion and sale 
of industrial bonds has been the chief 
instrument for attracting small industry 
that can build and expand with the State 
which hosts it. 

But now we find the Treasury Depart- 
ment—looking around for new tax 
sources instead of new limitations on 
spending—casting a covetous eye on the 
bonds and recalling that in the 1930’s, the 
Treasury was asked for a ruling on tax 
exemption which could be flaunted as a 
selling point by bond promoters. Thus 
was established the propriety of Federal 
involvement in sale and management of 
tax exempt bonds. 

Are the bonds important? I quote the 
opinion of the executive director of Wy- 
oming Natural Resource Board, Mr. Roy 
Peck, that: 

The industrial revenue bonds are one of 
the finest tools for economic development. 
Even should all States finally adopt a Reve- 
nue Bond Act, this would still be an excel- 
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lent method of financing. I am convinced 
that the benefits of new tax revenue created 
by industry, which might never locate were 
it not for revenue bonds, far outweigh any 
small tax revenues which might be lost to 
the Federal Government because of the tax 
exemption, 


This was a conclusion discussed last 
week at a Washington meeting of the 
Association of State Planning and Devel- 
opment Agencies; a meeting at which 
representatives of the Treasury and 
many of our States participated. 

The lifeblood of State economic devel- 
opment is the money on which industry 
can build. But if the market for indus- 
trial revenue bonds is clogged by redtape 
and tax requirements these bonds will no 
longer appeal to the buyers who support 
the businesses the States need for their 
prosperity. 

And, if the Congress bows to the exec- 
utive branch in this dispute, the two 
Houses will have surrendered still an- 
other of their rightfu: powers. The exec- 
utive branch will have opened another 
front in what many believe is war on the 
States, and the Congress will be the 
weaker because of it. 

I am ready to introduce or support 
reasonable legislation that will insure re- 
tention of the tax exemption the bonds 
now enjoy and, more than that, I am 
ready to support true austerity programs 
that will save enough in Federal appro- 
priations that the Treasury Department 
will not need to slip its hand surrepti- 
tiously into the tills of our 50 States. 


ANNUAL INCOME STATEMENT FOR 
CERTAIN PENSIONERS OVER 72 
YEARS OF AGE SHOULD NOT BE 
REQUIRED BY THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would prohibit the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration from requiring an annual income 
statement from certain pensioners who 
are 72 years of age or older. This is 
consistent with the social security law 
which provides that a citizen over 72 
years of age can earn any amount of 
money without losing any part of his 
benefits. 

Not only would my bill help alleviate 
some of the hardship that thousands of 
our veterans of World War I are suffer- 
ing at present, it would also eliminate 
the cost of processing annual income 
forms and thereby result in savings to 
the American taxpayer of an estimated 
$5 million a year. 

The U.S. Veterans Advisory Commis- 
sion, in its report to the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, dated March 18, 
1968, has also made this recommenda- 
tion, and the following is quoted from 
the Commission’s report, Recommenda- 
tion No, 19: 
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The Commission recommends that pen- 
sioners who have reached age 72 and who 
have been receiving disability or death pen- 
sion for two years shall not have their pen- 
sion reduced by reason of fluctuation in 
annual income or estate. 

Background to Recommendation: The dis- 
ability and death pension programs are in- 
tended as an honorable means of providing 
an income supplement to needy veterans or 
widows of wartime periods of service. The 
amount of pension payable, if any, is deter- 
mined by the amount of other income to 
which the beneficiary is entitled. In cases 
where a pensioner has been on the rolls for 
a number of years and has grown to depend 
on the VA pension as an integral part of his 
financial security in old age, changes in 
income, which generally would be insignifi- 
cant, should not be permitted to affect his 
pension materially. 

The Social Security system functions so 
that earnings are not a factor in the amount 
a retiree receives after his seventy-second 
birthday. Until age 72, the amount of bene- 
fits a retiree receives in any given year is 
directly related to his earnings and the num- 
ber of months he has worked. After attaining 
age 72, however, the retiree is paid full bene- 
fits no matter how much he earns, 

The Commission believes the veterans’ and 
dependents’ pension system should operate 
in the same way, since almost all pensioners 
who have reached age 72 and have been re- 
ceiving pension for two years have static 
incomes, Therefore, the Commission recom- 
mends that when these two conditions are 
met, with certain safeguards, these pension- 
ers be allowed to continue on the pension 
rolls without regard to income or estate 
considerations. In many instances, the only 
practical effect would be that these elderly 
people would be relieved of the formality of 
reporting their incomes each year. If a pen- 
sioner’s income decreases sufficiently, how- 
ever, he should be allowed to file a revised 
income statement and his pension increased 
according to the pension rate schedule. This 
recommendation would assure aged pension- 
ers of the same rate of pension without re- 
gard to increases that may occur in their 
income after age 72 if changes in dependency 
status occur which are material to pension 
entitlement, however, the pension would be 
adjusted accordingly. 


I sincerely hope that the distinguished 
chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs will concur with 
these views, expressed by the outstand- 
ing citizens of the U.S. Veterans Ad- 
visory Commission, and take favorable 
action on this legislation. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT SWIFTLY 
IN DEESCALATING THE SNARLING 
POLITICAL SIDESHOW BEING CON- 
DUCTED OVER THE GRAVES OF 
AMERICAN DEAD 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
today I urged Congress to act swiftly 
in deescalating the snarling political 
sideshow being conducted over the graves 
of American dead, by authorizing a joint 
bipartisan committee to make an on-the- 
spot investigation of the Vietnam war 
and the circumstances surrounding the 
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capture and fate of the U.S.S. Pueblo and 
her 83-man crew. 

Sensible judgments by the administra- 
tion and its critics regarding the Viet- 
nam war are impossible under present 
circumstances. Hysteria on the political 
podium has replaced mature considera- 
tion of our intent and objectives in Viet- 
nam. The raucous cries of the President 
are echoed by the raucous cries of his 
critics, drowning out the lonely cries 
of our men on the battlefield and in 
North Korean prisons. 

Instead of creating resolve and stead- 
fastness, the snarling political sideshow 
being conducted over the graves of Amer- 
ican dead for political advantage is hy- 
poing hysteria and fear among the very 
leaders who are responsible for the con- 
duct of the war. 

I have introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 1109 in the House, calling for the 
establishment of a joint congressional 
committee to investigate the war in Viet- 
nam, I again urge the House and Sen- 
ate leadership to act on it immediately. 
The committee should be composed of 
six Members from the Senate, appointed 
by the President of the Senate, consist- 
ing of three Members from each politi- 
cal party. The Speaker of the House 
would be obligated under the resolution 
to appoint six House Members equally 
divided as to political affiliation. 

One of the first acts on formation of 
the committee would be the appointment 
of two task forces, one to conduct an 
on-the-spot, detailed, thorough investi- 
gation of the Vietnam war; the other to 
confer with Government and military 
leaders in South Korea, including those 
of the South Korean Government, to 
ascertain the facts regarding the seizure 
of the Pueblo and her crew. 

I know of no other way to obtain the 
truth and quiet the current hysteria. 
During World War II, the Truman War 
Investigating Committee of the US. 
Senate conducted field trips at home and 
abroad that not only rooted out corrup- 
tion and incompetence in the services, but 
reassured the fighting men and their 
families that representatives in Congress 
were watchdogging their fate on the 
battlefield. 

The slashing cruelties and hysterical 
flamboyance now being displayed on 
political rostrums around the country is 
inflicting wounds on our national honor 
and destroying the morale of our fighting 
men on the battlefronts. 

There is such a thing as political de- 
cency in public debate but the present 
oratorical debacle has degenerated into 
catcalls, threats of reprisals, charges of 
deception, lying, and lack of patriotism. 

It debases the office of the Presidency, 
the memory of a dead President, the 
honor of this high office, and the con- 
fidence of the American people in the 
Republic for which we owe our undying 
allegiance. 

It crushes hope, confuses our people, 
and destroys reason. 

It helps our enemies and creates con- 
cern among friendly allies. 

It should cease forthwith. 

I am convinced that the only way to 
halt the political debacle is to take, not 
the military conduct of the war, but the 
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political facts surrounding it out of ve 
hands of the rabid activists seeking the 
Presidency and place it in the hands of 
elected representatives of the people for 
a calm appraisal of where we are today, 
where we are going, and what we need to 
do to get there. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS EARNED 
OUR SUPPORT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has called for an austerity pro- 
gram while we continue our efforts to 
secure freedom and peace in South Viet- 
nam. We should all applaud this effort 
and I for one plan to assist him. 

The President has shown great cour- 
age, determination, and poise in the 
presence of perhaps the most difficult 
problems ever faced by a President of 
the United States. 

Besides my efforts to hold down Gov- 
ernment spending and to win the war in 
Vietnam at the earliest possible moment, 
I plan to support the reelection of the 
President so that he can complete the 
task which he has so valiantly fought to 
achieve. I have offered to run as an 
alternate delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in support of the Pres- 
ident on a ticket that will also support 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS as a favorite 


son. 

I feel sure that the President will gain 
the Democratic nomination and go on 
to reelection. He has shown the ability to 
handle the tremendous tasks of the 
Presidency better than any other on the 
scene, and he deserves our support. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN POLAND 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
annals of the Jewish people, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Poland has been one 
of the most dreadful chapters. The geno- 
cide perpetrated by Adolf Hitler was only 
the culmination of cer.turies of pogroms 
and persecution. 

In recent days, apparent stirrings 
within Poland to achieve a liberalization 
of state control of speech, thought, and 
the arts has been met with reprehensi- 
ble effort on the part of the Government 
to stir up anti-Semitism among the Po- 
lish people. These tactics are all too remi- 
niscent of past persecutions in Poland, 
of Hitler’s genocide, and of Stalinist 
methods. Communist Party Chief Go- 
mulka uses “Zionists” as a term to cover 
all Jews. Therefore, the effort to make 
“Zionism” a scapegoat and a target of 
opprobrium sends cold chills down the 
spines of all of us. Gomulka’s belated and 
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half-hearted attempts to dilute the at- 
tacks only serve to confirm the fact that 
a very real danger of anti-Semitic out- 
breaks exists. 

It is of course essential that the re- 
maining Polish Jews have the right to 
emigrate. But it would be a travesty to 
have the granting of visas for that pur- 
pose accompanied by such persecution 
or threats of persecution as to amount to 
a threat of expulsion. It is one thing to 
say that those Polish Jews who want to 
leave Poland should be permitted to do 
s0; it is quite another to drive them out. 

I hope that many of my colleagues in 
the Congress will join me in vigorously 
protesting this renewal of activ: anti- 
Semitism in Poland and that the admin- 
istration will use whatever leverage it has 
to compel the Government of Poland to 
cease and desist from a course of action 
that is all too likely to lead to tragedy. 


A LETTER TO CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
BACKS PRESIDENT’S STAND IN 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, David 
Mueller has written a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune in eloquent 
support of President Johnson's commit- 
ment to defend South Vietnam from 
communism. 

As he notes, the events leading to 
World War II should serve as a re- 
minder to President Johnson’s critics. 
While nations were consumed by ag- 
gressors, the free world waited—until 
a world war was upon them. President 
Johnson is dedicated to insure that the 
mistakes of history will not again be 
repeated. 

We stand in Vietnam today so our 
children will not fight a wider war to- 
morrow. We defend freedom in Vietnam 
now because freedom the world over is 
perishable when not defended in its hour 
of challenge. 

Yet, we do not seek to crush the 
enemy, but to convince him that coer- 
cion and terror cannot pay. We do not 
seek a total victory at the risk of world 
war, but, in Mr. Mueller’s words, act to 
“choke off agression.” 

Americans must not—and I am con- 
fident will not—grow weary. The stead- 
fastness of citizens like David Mueller 
convince me that we will succeed in our 
goal of achieving an honorable peace 
in Vietnam. 

I insert into the Recorp at this point 
Mr. Mueller's letter to the Chicago 
Tribune: 

{From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 15, 1968] 
FIGHTING AGGRESSION 

MILWAUKEE, March 11.—Critics of our in- 
volvement in Viet Nam should study events 
leading to World War II. In 1938 Nazi Ger- 
many laid hands on Czechoslovakia. Had 
Britain and France moved then, total war 
might have been avoided. But for these na- 
tions it was peace at any price, and what a 
price it was! 

Today the United States stands as the 
lone power willing to use her manpower and 
guns to choke off aggression. We hurled back 
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the invaders in Korea. We battle to do this 
in Viet Nam. 

Unfortunately, these wars arouse no na- 
tional fervor. We do not crush the enemy. 
We do not smash forward to total victory. 
These are dirty little wars, fought in dirty 
little places. These are frustrating wars and 
we fight them with one hand tied because 
we dare not risk a world on fire, 

If we heed the protesters, we will pull back 
our forces from these far-flung battle 
fronts. A brief peace will be ours while 
the Red beast devours the countries needed 
to encircle us. Then his nuclear punch will 
blast most of us into eternity. Those who 
suvive will wish they hadn't. 

We cannot afford to ignore the snarling 
beast of communism which prowls the earth. 
It lurks in the shadows, waiting for us to 
weary and let the first of freedom flicker 
and die, Shall we continue the fight to hold 
off the brute, or should we listen to the dis- 
senters and run home and hide under the 
bed? 

Davm A. MUELLER. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this special order today to discuss from 
the floor of the House my deep distress 
and concern with the war in Vietnam. 
Last week when I was home, I had the 
honor to discuss this problem and my 
views with the Alameda County Demo- 
cratic Lawyers Club. I want to take this 
opportunity to repeat those remarks from 
the floor of the House, in the hope that 
my colleagues and our policy planners in 
the administration will give it their 
thoughtful consideration. Much of what 
I will say I have said before, but it seems 
to me that today more than ever we need 
to carefully review and evaluate our en- 
tire Asian policy in light of current reali- 
ties. And so, I come to this House deeply 
distressed, as I am sure most of us are 
over the war in Vietnam. 

I am distressed for the loss of life, and 
I am distressed because it diverts our re- 
sources and full attention from urgent 
domestic problems, and I am distressed 
because I am fearful of where it may be 
room In a word, Vietnam is a quag- 


ee concern deepens daily because I 
fear our actions come more and more 
without regard for reality, and so long as 
they do, a solution to this terrible conflict 
may be beyond reach. 

Even today I find my country prepar- 
ing to take another step in Vietnam that 
I consider bears the gravest of conse- 
quences and yet to me seems ill advised 
when measured against the real and 
practical nature of the war. 

The news media and our own sources 

inform us that American military ad- 
visers are urging the administration to 
authorize the commitment of another 
large force of American soldiers—per- 
haps as many as 200,000 more—to the 
fight in Vietnam. The news of the week- 
end brings a report that the request may 
have been granted, at least in part. 
- That my immediate and deepest 
thoughts are for the safety of these 
young men and those already embattled 
in Vietnam goes without saying. 
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But what concerns me as much is that 
approval of the recommendation for fur- 
ther escalation would reaffirm a course 
of action in Vietnam that the past 3 
years have shown to be hopelessly futile. 

To again expand the scope of our mili- 
tary effort there brands American policy 
as unresponsive to reality. For it is hard 
reality we must face today as we grope 
for some meaningful and realistic solu- 
tion to the tragedy of Vietnam. 

The time has come for the United 
States to face these realities, respond and 
react to them. If not, then we must be 
prepared for the consequences I fear may 
arise from having acted without regard 
for them. 

The first and most significant realiza- 
tion we must face is that the war in Viet- 
nam has been fought to a draw and we 
stand hopelessly deadlocked today. 

This is difficult, I am sure, for many 
people to accept, because the romantic 
tradition of the United States in conflict 
has been one of glorious victory. The 
thought of stalemate is frustrating and 
defeatist. 

As a nation we have been unaccus- 
tomed to losing, particularly when we 
have expended a sizable effort to win, 
and our military effort in Vietnam by no 
means has been small, as we all realize. 

We talk today of 500,000 soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines, and coast- 
guardsmen in Vietnam. But we must 
also remember they serve on a 13-month 
rotational system and so our commitment 
of men over the past 3 years has actually 
numbered over a million. 

The war has cost us the lives of 20,000 
young Americans and over $100 billion. 
This has been a terrible sacrifice when 
we consider it has brought us neither 
peace nor victory in Vietnam. 

The argument is made that the only 
obstacle to a military victory in Vietnam 
has been our unwillingness or reluctance 
to increase the size of our military effort. 

We are told we are not on the brink of 
defeat or mired in a stalemate, but rather 
we are on the threshold of victory. With 
a few more battalions and more time, we 
will have victory. 

That was what I was told in 1962 when 
I first went to Vietnam. I heard it again 
last year in Vietnam, and it is the same 
kind of talk that is implied in conversa- 
tions today. 

Victory, to use a well-worn but still 
pertinent remark, is always just around 
the corner, yet the corner is never 
turned. 

The unadorned truth is that we are 
stalemated. The military balance may 
fluctuate from time to time, but the basic 
fact is that our adversary is not to be 
driven from South Vietnam, nor can he 
drive us out unless we choose to leave. 

The sooner both sides recognize this 
stalemate—recognize the futility of seek- 
ing a military solution—the sooner we 
will have a settlement. 

Let me answer here for a moment the 
argument that the Vietnam stalemate 
can be broken through the further appli- 
cation of military force. 

After 6 years on the House Committee 
on Armed Services and many separate 
trips to Vietnam, I am the first to be 
5 of our capacity for destruc- 

on. 

A single B-52 bomber raid can, in a 
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matter of seconds, obliterate a half-mile 
of Vietnam. Our infantry and artillery 
can reduce a city the size of Hue in days. 
We have the capability, as a general once 
suggested, to bomb a country back to the 
stone age. 

I have no doubt that the application of 
a much greater level of this power even- 
tually would grind the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese into submission. 

But at what cost? 

As we have increased the size of our 
force, so also has our enemy, With each 
increase has come more intensified fight- 
ing, higher levels of violence, more death, 
and greater destruction. 

The immediate cost of escalation is 
obvious. What are the consequences? 
Even ignoring for the moment considera- 
tion that it could lead to a major, per- 
haps even nuclear war, engulfing far 
more than just Vietnam, the tragedy of 
escalation is that ultimately it will de- 
stroy Vietnam as a nation. If this then 
is “victory,” I find it a dolorous definition 
of the war. 

The futility of escalation then is one 
of the major realities of the Vietnamese 
war. 

I have voiced this opinion before to- 
day. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, covering 
the years of this escalation, bears witness 
to my early and persistent concern for 
the wisdom of this course of action. The 
passage of time has not dulled the va- 
lidity of the position, but has sharpened 
it 


Let me turn now to the second major 
Vietnam reality that the United States 
must face before we can hope to extri- 
cate ourselves from this bloody conflict. 

Unfortunately, this has become an 
American war on both the political and 
military fronts. We are making fumbling 
efforts at doing the work of an ineffectual 
South Vietnamese Government, and at 
the same time we bear the burden of the 
bulk of the fighting. 

The South Vietnamese Government is 
rife with corruption and incompetence 
and, stifled by its own bureaucracy, is 
unable to capture the spirit or support of 
the Vietnamese people. 

The popular support of the South Viet- 
namese is as important a weapon of war 
in Vietnam as we have in our arsenal. 
The National Liberation Front has for 
years been acutely aware of this and has 
even gone so far as to initiate its own 
village-level program of land reform, an 
area of consuming interest to the people 
of a largely agrarian country. 

Guerrilla soldiers are dependent on the 
support, or at least acquiescence, of the 
people. The ability of the guerrilla in 
Vietnam to survive the massive military 
effort of the past 3 years seems indicative 
of the fact that he is not without that 
support or acquiescence. 

Though they were unable to rally a 
mass uprising, the Vietcong during the 
recent Tet offensive startled both the 
South Vietnamese Government and 
American planners with the level of sup- 
port they commanded. 

Battalions of guerrillas moved secretly 
into the cities and then managed in some 
cases to survive for nearly a month, 
though our intelligence tells us they 
brought food and supplies sufficient for 
only a few days’ operation. 

I cannot help but feel that a large 
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measure of the effectiveness of this offen- 
sive could have been blunted by a people 
who gave both their respect and support 
to their own government. 

But when they turn to their govern- 
ment, what do they find? 

Vietnamese soldiers looting or selling 
water to homeless refugees after the Tet 
fighting. 

A corps commander trafficking in 
opium, bribes, kickbacks from bars, 
winking at illegal exports of rice to 
Cambodia. 

Petty officials selling drivers’ licenses, 
visas, places on military planes, and jobs 
with Americans. 

Not all the Vietnamese officials, of 
course, are corrupt. There are a large 
number of accounts of valiant efforts by 
Vietnamese civil servants. In a revolu- 
tionary situation, however, a man ex- 
pects dedication, unselfishness, decent 
service, and reasonable competence from 
his government. In Vietnam, instead, he 
is offered only intolerable corruption. 

The South Vietnamese bureaucracy is 
stifling. Few local civil servants will 
take—or are given—the initiative to act 
on their own. Deals, incompetence, and 
corruption so pervade all levels of gov- 
ernment in Vietnam that some cabinet 
Ministers have been known to despair of 
ever seeing the implementation of their 
orders. 

For years the Saigon government has 
promised the people meaningful land re- 
form. Yet last July when I was in Viet- 
nam with the Moss congressional sub- 
committee, our investigations showed 
that very little real land redistribution 
to the peasants has been carried out. 

It was not until 1965, after the Manila 
Conference, that the South Vietnamese 
Government initiated a “crash” program 
to supply peasants with permanent titles 
to their land. 

The titles finally went out in 1967— 
but with the local province chiefs em- 
powered to distribute them. During our 
investigation last year, one American 
province representative told us of what 
happened to these titles in his area: 

Land reform is just not going on. There 
have been about 900 land titles distributed to 
the province chief. He has distributed them 
to the district chiefs. But the people have 
not gotten them yet. 

The man (province chief) has his own ideas 
about land reform. He is making his own 
laws down there. There is just too much 
power concentrated in him. He is using it, 


I quote here from the report: 

The Vietcong land reform program, on the 
other hand, has eliminated landlord domina- 
tion and reallocated lands owned by absentee 
landlords and the Government of South 
Vietnam to the landless and others who co- 
operate with Vietcong authorities. 

Although there is no evidence that firm 
titles have been given to the land, possession 
is stressed by the Vietcong and taxes rather 
than rentals are collected. 


The startling aspect of this is that 
rather than countering the Vietcong pro- 
gram with its own, the South Vietnamese 
Government adheres to a policy of re- 
storing land rights to the former owners 
whenever it seizes a Vietcong-dominated 
area. 

The Government we support as an al- 
ternative to the other side is at present 
not very attractive, to put it mildly. 
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The Saigon government must more 
vigorously implement programs designed 
to help the people and win their support. 
This means that land reform programs 
should be given new life and new purpose. 
This means that the Saigon government 
must become more conscious of the im- 
portance of providing good government 
services, including relief and reconstruc- 
tion assistance. It means more and better 
attention must be paid to the people. 

It means the Saigon government must 
take greater measures to accommodate 
the views of other non-Communist poli- 
ticians. It means that former candidates 
must not be harassed or deplorably im- 
prisoned “for their own safety.” It means 
that the Saigon government must move 
to broaden the base of its support. 

But will it? 

We have tried without particular suc- 
cess our own program of pacification, 
which drives at moving the Vietnamese 
to the side of their Government. 

We have substituted our soldiers for 
Vietnamese in the brunt of the fighting 
because they frequently are found want- 
ing in motivation. 

We have tried to do with American 
men and equipment and money a job that 
the South Vietnamese should have been 
doing for themselves in many instances. 

And what have we for it? 

The size and scope of our involvement 
is such that today, to many Vietnamese, 
we have become an extension of the 
French, a non-Asian nation standing in 
the way of Vietnamese nationalism. 

Unwittingly, we have corrupted the 
will and spirit of many South Viet- 
namese. They view the war increasingly 
as an American, not Vietnamese, war 
and I believe that as our involvement 
grows South Vietnamese involvement 
diminishes in direct proportion. 

The final reality I offer for considera- 
tion today is the staggering cost of this 
war. 

Thousands of lives, hundreds of thou- 
sands of destroyed dwellings, millions of 
refugees, and billions of dollars tell only 
a part of the costs. These are the obvious 
costs. But the price of Vietnam must be 
measured in more than ledger book 
terms. 

World opinion in many friendly quar- 
ters is against us. None of our major Eu- 
ropean allies, including Great Britain, 
fully endorses our policy in Vietnam, and 
none is allied with us there. 

Prices, balance of payments, taxes—all 
bear some mark of Vietnam. And with 
further increases in our commitment, 
they will suffer all the more. 

But perhaps the highest and most 
tragic cost is the deep internal wounds we 
are inflicting on our national unity, 
wounds that I fear will be many years in 
healing even were the war to end today. 
Our Government and our very society is 
challenged daily by our own people, and 
that disaffection grows with each calen- 
dar day we remain in Vietnam. 

These then are the realities of the war 
and they are indicative of a policy that 
has failed. 

What we must do now is realize that 
what we have been doing has not worked. 
We must change our current course of 
action to one that will give rise at the 
earliest possible moment to a negotiated 
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cease-fire and free us—and the Vietnam- 
ese—from a war that is inexorably 
leading to the utter destruction of Viet- 
nam and possibly even a wider Asian war. 

We must find that course. It is time to 
realize that the answer does not lie in 
the relentless flow of more and more 
American blood and resources. 

I think we must abandon the notion 
that victory in Vietnam is simply a mat- 
ter of committing more Americans to the 
effort. This is a Vietnamese war. In the 
end, it must be fought and settled by the 
Vietnamese. 

Among other things, our massive 
presence in Vietnam has relieved the 
sense of urgency which the South Viet- 
namese have felt about their future. But 
they must now accept the responsibility 
for their own fate. 

In a word, I think we must begin im- 
mediately to rely more on the Viet- 
namese to be masters of their destiny, 
and they must rely less on our immense 
military resources. 

If they do not want to be governed by 
the Vietcong or the North Vietnamese, 
they must fight and show the necessary 
spirit to avoid such a regime. 

But without a new spirit or leadership, 
I do not think the Vietnamese people can 
be rallied to take the leading role in the 
reform or prosecution of the war. 

I am more strongly convinced today 
than ever before of the need to seek a 
negotiated cease-fire in Vietnam by pur- 
suing all reasonable means. I believe we 
should take the risk of halting the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, which United Na- 
tions Secretary General U Thant tells 
us is an essential and vital condition to 
negotiations. 

As I have also said before, we must in- 
clude the National Liberation Front in 
the discussions and negotiations. 

This means, as I have advocated, that 
we must press the United Nations to take 
effective action. 

We must be willing to take risks, to 
compromise, in the hope that we can 
obtain an honorable negotiated settle- 
ment. 

But I think we must be realistic. We 
must be prepared to wait for negotiations 
if they do not come immediately. And we 
must be prepared to wait for negotia- 
tions to produce a cease-fire. 

At home we must begin to pull back 
from the divisiveness, from the polariza- 
tion, which afflicts us. We must strike up 

a meaningful dialogue, not only on the 
—.— of Vietnam but on our entire Asian 
policy. 

The Congress must earnestly begin to 
reconsider both our Vietnam and Asian 
policy, and I am hopeful the Executive 
branch will enter into meaningful con- 
siderations with the Congress on the 
formulation of that policy. 

Further, I think wé must act immedi- 
Sen to solve our critical urban prob- 

ms. 

We must resume debate over the 
multibillion-dollar anti-ballistic-missile 
system and continue the search for arms 
control. 

We must address ourselves to the fu- 
ture course we will follow in Europe, in 
the Middle East, in Africa, in Latin 
America, as well as in Asia. 

We must get about the business of 
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constructively easing the tensions in our 
cities—reviving our old cities and build- 
ing new ones, cleaning our air, generally 
improving the quality of American life. 

These are but a few of the enormous 
problems which face us, and which we 
must face now—even while Vietnam goes 
on. 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
mired in a state of frenzied preoccupa- 
tion with Vietnam,” as Prof. Edwin 
Reischauer so accurately describes our 
present frame of mind. 

We must certainly change our policy 
toward Vietnam and at the same time 
expand our vision. 

Our present situation in Vietnam is 
the result of a policy that today still 
guides our actions and reactions across 
Asia. In the continuation of that policy 
I find concern for the possibility of an- 
other Vietnam somewhere on the ho- 
rizon. 

Dr. Reischauer describes our situation 
in Vietnam with the Japanese word 
“doronuma”—the quagmire. 

I commend to you his astute observa- 
tions on the subject: 

In our frenzy to keep our heads above the 
engulfing muck, we have given little thought 
to where we should be trying to go, not just 
in Vietnam, but in Asia as a whole. 

Ostensibly we are still on the same course 
that led us into the Vietnamese swamp. But 
to continue in this direction will only com- 
pound our difficulties ... 

We seem to have lost our bearings and 
until we find them we can have little hope 
oe a better future in our relationship with 
Asia. 

We must discover where there is firmer 
ground on which to stand and then head 
resolutely in that direction. 


I suggest that we heed Professor Rei- 
schauer's advice before our doronuma“ 
engulfs us. 


ESTABLISHING A CABINET-LEVEL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
MANPOWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which, if enacted 
by this Congress, would establish a Cabi- 
net-level Department of Education and 
Manpower. The need for the creation of 
an administrative structure headed by 
a Secretary of Education and Man- 
power—appointed by the President of the 
United States by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate—who is 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
tinually reassessing our educational goals 
and programs and of developing a realis- 
tic national manpower policy that can be 
implemented and that will satisfy na- 
tional manpower needs is imperative. 
This need should, by now, be recognized 
clearly by all Members of Congress and 
concerted, bipartisan efforts undertaken, 
without further delay, to make “educa- 
tion” synonymous with “manpower.” 

Within the organizational framework 
outlined in the provisions of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Manpower Act, 
we shall be able to reassess operative and 
proposed Federal programs designed to 
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provide financial and other support and 
assistance to all phases of our educa- 
tional curriculum and employment train- 
ing efforts and to assure that each is 
contributing maximally to the end that 
our national manpower or national work 
force requirements are satisfied and that 
every American is guaranteed the oppor- 
tunity to secure gainful employment. 
We are now confronted with a national 
manpower crisis of major proportions— 
a crisis that is not unrelated to the ex- 
plosive and volatile atmosphere that pre- 
vails in so many of our urban areas. For, 
it is a paradoxical situation that finds 
us plagued with the perplexing question 
of how to reduce hard-core unemploy- 
ment while challenging and lucrative 
career employment opportunities go beg- 
ging for want of applicants able to meet 
at least entry-level job requirements. 
In the fields of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education generally—and 
in the areas of vocational 
education and job training and retrain- 
ing—administrative responsibility is now 
fragmented and divided among a host of 
autonomous Federal departments, agen- 
cies, bureaus, divisions, and offices. Un- 
fortunately, the implementation of poli- 
cies and the development and operation 
of programs at the State and local levels 
is an exceedingly tedious, time-consum- 
ing, and frustrating exercise, com- 
pounded at these levels by a proliferation 
of public and private groups, each with 
a direct and immediate involvement in 
the business of education and manpower 
training. Duplication of effort and ex- 
penditure is not atypical. Neither is a 
conflict among policies and procedure. 
That we have not been—but should be 
continually—evaluating the quality and 
the types of educational experiences af- 
forded within the traditional educa- 
tional. framework is perhaps under- 


scored by the myriad of “crash” train- 


ing and retraining programs that have 
been instituted. Some of these programs 
were designed to alleviate the shortcom- 
ings of traditional education and train- 
ing, while others seek to provide new 
skills that will enable us to keep pace 
with a dynamic, sophisticated and fast- 
moving technology. These programs are 
costly, but all too often they have been 
of dubious value either in meeting the 
educational and employment needs of 
the individual trainee or in satisfying 
national employment demands, for they 
bear little if any relationship to our pres- 
ent or projected manpower needs. This 
piecemeal approach will make it im- 
possible for us to honor our greatest so- 
cial responsibility—the education and 
training of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal that I am 
offering today to establish a Cabinet- 
level Department of Education and Man- 
power could have a very special impact 
on our troubled urban-metropolitan 
areas. For, in its report, the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
identified unemployment and underem- 
ployment and inadequate education as 
grievances experienced with a high de- 
gree of intensity by residents of the cities 
that were torn by riots last summer, We 
should perhaps ask ourselves what we 
have been doing to eliminate the causes 
of such grievances. Positive action of the 
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kind I am proposing could go far in reas- 
suring this Nation’s disadvantaged that 
we are indeed concerned, but more im- 
portant, we are making every effort pos- 
sible to give every American the oppor- 
tunity for an education that will enable 
him to secure and retain personally re- 
warding and gainful employment. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
MANPOWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
today faces a growing crisis in man- 
power development. Every day the gap 
between available jobs and men and 
women needing jobs grows wider, and 
the space between may be thought of 
simply as lack of preparation. Whether 
preparation is measured in terms of 
motivation, special skills, or educational 
deficiencies, it is still the operative word. 
Any national attack on the causes of 
poverty, dependency, joblessness, and 
crime which does not take this factor 
into full account is doomed to failure. By 
that standard, regrettably, the recent 
report of the Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders merely reinforced the tendency of 
the present administration to stumble 
about in a chaos of multiple and over- 
lapping Federal programs which, taken 
together, do not make up a national 
manpower policy. This bill we are today 
introducing—to establish a Department 
of Education and Manpower—is in- 
tended as a major step toward elimi- 
nating confusion of purpose and con- 
fusion of administration at the Federal 
level. It is the one absolutely necessary 
initial step toward the development of 
an effective national manpower policy. 

Education and manpower are not—I 
repeat, not—two separate fields of in- 
terest thrown together for administra- 
tive convenience. They are inseparable. 
As a society, we educate in order to have 
a trained manpower; as individuals we 
learn in order to earn. To the very great 
extent that our educational establish- 
ment has neglected this fundamental 
truism, it has contributed to the tragedy 
of school dropouts and the high rate of 
youth unemployment. To the extent that 
we have neglected this principle in form- 
ulating Federal programs, we have 
wasted precious time, energy, and money 
in attacking basic national problems. 

The immediate purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to give impetus and a sense of 
urgency to bringing order out of chaos 
in the administration of Federal pro- 
grams affecting education in its broadest 
aspects. These responsibilities are today 
so fragmented among Federal agencies 
that it takes a computer to keep track 
of the fragments. Interagency rivalries 
and bureaucratic feuding is a further 
deterrent to effective action. 

The long-range purpose of the Depart- 
ment that would be created by this leg- 
islation would be to help formulate and 
carry out a consistent, successful Federal 
manpower policy based upon 2 responsi- 
ble assessment of national needs and 
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priorities. We could confidently expect, 
for example, that a Department of Edu- 
cation and Manpower would not sub- 
merge responsibility for our entire voca- 
tional education system in a minor 
division within a bureau having only 34 
professional employees. This is the exist- 
ing situation. 

We would be equally confident that a 
department responsible solely for educa- 
tion and manpower would try to reverse 
a set of priorities that has us spending 
4 Federal dollars on remedial training 
programs for every 1 Federal dollar 
we spend on improving our regular vo- 
cational education which, if completely 
adequate, would eliminate the need for 
most of the later remedial efforts. This, 
too, describes the present situation which 
has been created in the absence of a na- 
tional policy. 

In the larger sense, however, the bill 
we introduce today seeks to give recog- 
nition to the fundamental importance 
of education in the life of the Nation and 
in the individual lives of its people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Committee on 
Government Operations to give prompt 
and detailed hearings to this legislation. 
I urge the President to give it his endorse- 
ment, and to throw behind it the great 
weight of the executive branch. In truth, 
however, I do not expect either of these 
things to happen. I expect that this 
urgent need for unified direction of the 
dozens of important and costly programs 
in this field will—like so many other 
urgent matters—be placed in the enor- 
mous file marked ‘unfinished business” 
that will confront the next national 
administration. 


REAR ADM. CHARLES TIGHE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, during 
the past 2 years Cleveland has been most 
fortunate to have an able gentleman, 
Rear Adm. Charles Tighe, stationed in 
our city as commander of the Ninth Coast 
Guard District. Admiral Tighe has re- 
ceived commendation from Secretary of 
Transportation Alan S. Boyd, which cita- 
tion reads as follows: 

For outstanding achievement and superior 
performance of duties as Commander, Ninth 
Coast Guard District in connection with the 
Youth Opportunity Campaign Recreational 
Resources Program conducted in the Cleve- 
land area. Rear Admiral Tighe, displaying 
exceptional foresight promulgated guidelines 
for a well-coordinated effort by all Coast 
Guard units in the Ninth District which as- 
sured maximum support of the recreational 
resources program. 

In planning the project, local organiza- 
tions and individuals in each community in 
which a Coast Guard unit is located were 
contacted for assistance and coordination. 
Detailed programs were established working 
in conjunction with those sources. Rear Ad- 
miral Tighe’s interpretation of “Recreational 
Resources” to include broad spectrum activi- 
ties permitted full utilization of Coast Guard 
facilities that appealed to the inner city youth 
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Youth Opportunity Campaign Recreational 
Resources Program in the Cleveland area in 
support of the President's Council Youth 
Opportunity provided urban youth a better 
understanding of the world in which they 
live. 

Rear Admiral Tighe's initiative, persever- 
ance and aggressiveness in this project are 
most heartedly commended and are in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the United 
States Coast Guard. 


Admiral Tighe has had a dramatic and 
highly useful career in the Coast Guard 
where he has distinguished himself by 
his dedicated service to his country, as is 
evidenced by his biographical sketch, 
which follows: 


REAR ADM. CHARLES TIGHE, U.S. Coast GUARD 


Charles Tighe entered the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut, 
with an appointment as cadet on August 11, 
1931. During his four years as a cadet, he was 
a member of the football and of the boxing 
varsity teams, acting as co-captain and then 
as captain of the latter. He was a member of 
the Inter-class Crew and the Monogram Club. 
He served as class president for one year, and 
as a battalion commander during his first 
class year. 

After graduating from the Academy with a 
B.S. Degree and a commission as Ensign on 
May 27, 1935, he was stationed on the west 
coast where he served on board several Coast 
Guard cutters. These were the USCGC Tahoe, 
based at Oakland, the USCGC Aurora, and 
the USCGC Hermes at San Pedro. 

BECOMES AVIATOR 

In June 1938, he entered flight training at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, and 
was designated Coast Guard Aviator No. 63 
on July 1, 1939. He performed his first flight 
assignment from the Coast Guard Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, California. In October, 1939, 
he was transferred to the Coast Guard Air 
Station at Brooklyn, New York. 

WORLD WAR II 

From February 1941 to April 1944, during 
World War II, he served as Chief Flight In- 
structor in Patrol planes and as maintenance 
officer at the Naval Air Station in Pensacola. 
Beginning in October 1943 of that period, he 
was also Commander of Training Squadron 
Eight Able and Senior Seaplane Squadron 
Commander. He was pilot of the first plane to 
engage an enemy submarine attacking Amer- 
ican shipping in the Gulf of Mexico between 
the Mississippi Delta and Tampa. 

He became Executive Officer of the Coast 
Guard Air Station, San Francisco, in April 
1944. That assignment carried the additional 
duties of Deputy Commander of an Air-Sea 
Rescue Task Unit, instructor and training 
Officer, and on occasion Acting Commanding 
Officer of the Station. 


POSTWAR 


While stationed at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D.C., from June 1945 to 
April 1947, he performed a number of tasks 
in the Office of Operations. These included 
the duties of assistant to the Chief, Plan- 
ning and Coordinating Division of Air-Sea 
Rescue, as Chief of Operations Statistics Sec- 
tion, and as assistant to the Chief of Opera- 
tions. 

During his next tour of duty as Executive 
Officer of the Coast Guard Air Station, San 
Diego, California, he was also Management 
Program Officer, Legal Officer, as well as avia- 
tor performing flight missions. 

In April 1950, he took command of the 
Coast Guard Air Station, Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington, and also served as Commanding Offi- 
cer, Coast Guard Group in that area. In 
August 1951, he became Chief, Search and 
Rescue Section at the Eighth Coast Guard 
District Office in New Orleans, and continued 
performing flight missions while in that post. 

He next commanded the Coast Guard Air 
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Station, Miami, Florida, from August 1952 to 
September 1955. After that he served as Com- 
manding Officer of the Coast Guard Air De- 
tachment at Kodiak, Alaska, and as Com- 
mander, Search and Rescue Sector II, North 
Pacific, until July 1958. At that time he, a 
Captain by then, reported at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D.C., to serve first 
as Staff Assistant to the Chief, Office of Op- 
erations, and then as Chief, Aviation Division 
(as of February 1961). While serving in that 
capacity, he was also a member of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation (IMCO) working group on Coordina- 
tion of Safety at Sea and in the Air. He was 
also on the Executive committee of the Cor- 
nell-Guggenheim Aviation Safety Center 
Foundation. 

Released from flight status on June 30, 
1963, he transferred to the 14th Coast Guard 
District, Honolulu, to become Chief of Staff 
of that district. While there he was nomi- 
nated by the President on January 13, 1965, 
for the permanent grade of Rear Admiral. 
This appointment was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on March 17, 1965, to rank from the same 
date. At that time he assumed the flag rank- 
ing post of Chief, Office of Reserve, at Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 

Admiral Tighe assumed command of the 
Ninth Coast Guard District, which encom- 
passes the Great Lakes, on May 10, 1966. His 
tour of duty in the Ninth District, which is 
headquartered in Cleveland, Ohio, saw a 
great expansion in Coast Guard duties on 
the Great Lakes, particularly in participa- 
tion in scientific projects and search and 
rescue activities. Under his command, a new 
air station at Detroit was commissioned and 
construction of another at Chicago begun. 

The steamer Daniel J. Morrell sank in Lake 
Huron in November, 1966, with the loss of 
28 lives; and Admiral Tighe was appointed 
chairman of the Marine Board of Investi- 
gation into the disaster. In this capacity, 
he recommended several changes in the 
safety requirements for Great Lakes ves- 
sels. He also initiated the Lake Vessels Re- 
Porting System (LAVERS), which is de- 
signed to reduce the amount of time a ship 
could be in danger and search and rescue 
activities not begun because of communi- 
cations difficulties. 

With the Coast Guard’s transfer to the 
newly-created Department of Transporta- 
tion in April, 1967, the Ninth District, under 
Admiral Tighe’s command, assumed new du- 
ties, including the administration of bridges 
over navigable waters, the administration of 
pilotage services on the Great Lakes, the 
regulation of anchorage areas, and the ad- 
measurement and documentation of Ameri- 
can vessels on the lakes. Also, Admiral Tighe 
was appointed chairman of the Department 
of Transportation Cleveland Field Coordi- 
nating Group, consisting of all DOT activi- 
ties, in the Cleveland area. 

His command also saw an expansion of the 
Coast Guard's role in community affairs. He 
spearheaded this move through his partic- 
ipation in the Cleveland Federal Executive 
Board as FEB vice-chairman and chairman 
of its Critical Urban Problems committee. 

He also served as alternate Department 
of Transportation member of the Great 
Lakes Basin Commission, which consists of 
representatives of all Federal and state agen- 
cies involved in the development of the 
basin region. 

Admiral Tighe is scheduled to become 
Commander, Eleventh Coast Guard District, 
with headquarters in Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, in June, 1968. 

RADM Tighe’s World War II campaign 
service medals and ribbons include the 
American Area, American Defense, and 
World War II victory. 


As Admiral Tighe leaves Cleveland for 
his new command at Long Beach, Calif., 
in June, he will take with him the warm 
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good wishes of all of us who have had 
the privilege and pleasure of working 
with him during his command in Cleve- 
land. He has made an exceptional rec- 
ord and we wish him continued success 
in his new command. 


AFRICA—THE TASKS AHEAD 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
events of recent years have focused the 
attention of this Nation and the world 
on Southeast Asia. Yet, the long human 
struggle for economic and political sta- 
bility and independence goes on in 
Africa. A resolution adopted at the re- 
cent AFL-CIO convention points out a 
number of tasks that must be met be- 
fore those goals are reached. 

With unanimous consent, I offer that 
resolution, entitled “Africa—The Tasks 
Ahead,” for reprinting at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I urge 
all of our colleagues in the House to give 
it close attention and careful considera- 
tion. The resolution is as follows: 

Arrica—TuHeE Tasks AHEAD 


The continent of Africa is still plagued 
with political instability and threats to the 
national freedom of some of the peoples 
who have achieved their national independ- 
ence in recent years. The unity of Africans 
reached its highest peak during the fight for 
national independence, It was the cement of 
the struggle for national freedom which held 
together the millions of African people as a 
united force, irrespective of tribal and lingu- 
istic differences. This devotion to independ- 
ence brought not only unity but also the 
successful attainment of national sover- 
eignty. 

Today, two of the leading nations, the 
Congo and Nigeria, comprising almost 40 per 
cent of the population of Black Africa, are 
threatened by disunity and neo-colonialist 
forces. The independence that was gained in 
the last seven years and the unity forged in 
the great struggle for national freedom are 
now endangered not only by a war of words 
and hostile propaganda but also by military 
violence supported in some cases by external 
forces. 

The attempt of the Congo to follow up its 
political independence with efforts to uproot 
every vestige of colonialism and achieve full 
economic viability has been challenged by 
the mercenaries and military forces backed 
by external powers like Portugal, the illegal 
regime of Rhodesia, and South Africa, and, in 
some cases, by certain individuals and orga- 
nizations in Belgium. The action of the 
United States in providing the Congolese 
military forces with planes for cargo trans- 
port was welcome help to the struggling 
forces of the Mobutu government, This 
timely assistance prevented totalitarian for- 
eign powers from intervening in order to 
transform the Congolese dispute into an 
international crisis. 

It is, indeed, regrettable that the United 
Nations forces were pulled out of the Congo 
several years ago, because of Soviet sabotage 
of UN financing. 

The newly united trade union movement 
of the Congo is playing a vital role in the 
economy of the Congo and in furthering the 
process of decolonization and the democrat- 
ization of the Katanga mining companies. In 
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this connection, we note, with satisfaction, 
the Congolese government’s recognition of 
the importance of the labor movement as 
evidenced in the appointment of A. Kithima 
as Minister of Labor. 

In Nigeria, the sad spectacle of war between 
the federal government and the secessionist 
state of Biafra has become another wedge 
allowing the exploitation of domestic difficul- 
ties by external forces. The basic principle 
of Nigerian independence and unity is at 
stake in this military struggle in which 
thousands have lost their lives. Though not 
defending every action of the present federal 
government and while recognizing the justi- 
fied reaction of the Ibo peoples of East Ni- 
geria to the massacre of their people in the 
North, we cannot accept the idea of secession, 
It was wrong in the Congo and unjustifiable 
in Nigeria. The entrance of the Soviets into 
the Nigerian picture is to be regretted. This 
Soviet incursion is, in a measure, due to the 
hesitation and reluctance on the part of the 
Western world to support the federal gov- 
ernment in deed as well as in words, 

We must, however, now look to the future. 
We strongly urge our government to provide 
immediate adequate economic assistance to 
the government so that the plight 
of its people will be eased and its hand 
strengthened in restoring full communal 
harmony. 

It is our hope now that military action 
appears to be coming to an end in Nigeria, 
that there will be a peace without revenge. 
We likewise hope that a national effort will 
be made to bind up the wounds and seek 
real and not fictitious unity, no matter what 
the final form of the Nigerian state may be. 
In this respect, it is to be hoped that the 
Nigerian trade union forces, dedicated to 
freedom and independence, the United Labor 

„ will be enabled to play a vital role 
in the post civil war period. 

While in Nigeria and the Congo our fellow 
trade unionists are seeking to maintain free- 
dom as the unifying element cutting across 
tribal and provincial lines, the struggle to 
attain freedom and independence continues 
in Southern Africa and the Portuguese terri- 
tories. In these areas, the excesses 
of racist provide fertile soil for ex- 
ploitation by foreign totalitarian powers. The 
spread of racial violence and eventual large- 
scale military explosions will continue to 
threaten Southern Africa, as long as nothing 
is done to implement the U.N. resolutions 
which call for freedom and self-determina- 
tion. This will be further tested in the trial in 
Praetoria of the 36 South West Africans who 
have been illegally detained under the South 
African ex-post facto “anti-terrorism” Act of 
June 1967. In compliance with the decision 
of the United Nations, our government should 
utilize every effort to have these men freed. 

The AFL-CIO reaffirms its 1965 Convention 
Resolution condemning the illegal regime of 
Ian Smith In Rhodesia. We once again urge 
our government to bring to bear greater pres- 
sure upon the UN and Western powers for 
more prompt implementation of the resolu- 
tions calling upon South Africa to relinquish 
its mandate in South West Africa. This 
stepped-up pressure, through diplomatic and 
other channels, should first of all seek to 
have South Africa permit the UN Council on 
South West Africa to take over the admin- 
istration of this territory in accordance with 
the Resolution of the 21st General Assembly. 

Every effort should be made to have Portu- 
gal enter into negotiations with the na- 
tionalist forces in Angola and Mozambique 
so that their people may exercise the right 
of self-determination. There will be no solu- 
tion to the problem of these areas until 
Portugal enters into negotiation for their 
full national independence, 

While political independence has been 
achieved in most African countries and the 
struggle for independence continues in the 
Southern areas, the free nations of Africa 
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must now seek to achieve economic viabil- 
ity. In the achievement of this goal, the free 
trade union movements of Africa have a great 
role to play. Towards our African 
free trade union colleagues fulfilling this 
role, the AFL-CIO has established the 
African-American Labor Center (AALC). 

While Western nations, including the 
United States, have contributed to African 
development, much more needs to be done. 
The gap between rich and poor nations con- 
tinues to widen. Agricultural has 
been slowed almost to a halt by the lack of 
means for technological advancement. 

To wage effective war against disease and 
poverty, greater efforts on the part of the 
industrialized nations will be required. There 
must also be increased tion of the 
need for human rather than exclusively tech- 
nological development. Only a tiny propor- 
tion of United States foreign aid has gone 
to Africa, and the percentage seems likely 
to be reduced still further. Moreover, only an 
infinitesimal part of the totally inadequate 
aid to Africa has been devoted to trade 
union development. The AFL-CIO deplores 
the reduction in the overall aid program, 
especially to Africa, where the present. con- 
flicts might escalate into a continental con- 
flagration. There is need for increased eco- 
nomic aid not only for meeting the needs 
of African governments but also for devel- 
oping and strengthening the democratic in- 
stitutions of African society. 

In this quest for freedom and independence 
in Africa, we welcome new trends which re- 
verse some past tendencies toward the in- 
tegration of trade unions into political and 
governmental structures. This welcome de- 
velopment was most dramatically demon- 
strated in the changes brought about by the 
Ghana revolution of February 1966. The im- 
portant role of trade unions in modern 
economic development is now being appreci- 
ated to a greater degree. This is essential, for 
economic growth without accompanying 
progress in social justice participated in by 
the trade unions can become a threat to the 
stability and welfare of the newly developing 
nations. 

The developments of inter and intra Afri- 
can trade is lagging. This will have to be 
reversed, if living standards are to rise. The 
imbalance in the African economy between 
domestic and international trade threatens 
all attempts to achieve real economic via- 
bility. The development of domestic markets, 
improvement and modernization of agricul- 
ture, and the expansion of agro-industrial 
enterprises should be given priority not only 
by the governments but by the trade unions 
in unity with the cooperative movements. 
Towards these ends, African labor should be 
given a role not only in the national economic 
boards, but in the inter-governmental bodies, 
especially, the UNCTAD—the UN body for 
trade and development. 


PARALYZED VETERANS EDIT PAPER 
OF LITERARY INSPIRATION AND 
QUALITY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the publications most warmly 
welcomed in the office of the Congress- 
man from the Second District of Illinois, 
in the Rayburn Building on Capitol Hill 


tely, refreshing, and inspiring pub- 
lication of the Vaughn chapter of the 
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Paralyzed Veterans of America, pub- 
lished at Hines, Ill. My compliments and 
congratulations are extended to Irwin 
Kesner, acting editor, and all the mem- 
bers of his staff, including the associate 
editor, Donald Porpora; the printer, Bar 
Lines Printing Co.; cover artist, Evans L. 
Krehbiel; ward representatives and re- 
porters, Al Mayer, Robert Johnson, Mike 
Blunk, Irwin Kesner, Harold Sowers; 
women's auxiliary reporter, Dolaine 
Osweiler; and special assistants, Asa 
Michael, James Hulbert, Telford Solem, 
Edward Moss, Donald Porpora, Frank 
Visinaiz, Bill Matuch, Wallace Perry, and 
Sybil Wroblewski. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
am extending my remarks to include the 
following article in the “Religious 
Corner” of the current edition of the 
Wheel: 

A TRAIN DRAPED IN BLACK 


There is this story of a railroad train 
draped in black. The beg of its run was 
in Washington, D.C., and it inched its way 
through towns and cities with solemn dig- 
nity, so that all could see until it came to a 
stop in Springfield, Illinois. 

I am sure many of us had grandparents 
who were familiar with the awe, sorrow and 
wonder all this created, as they watched the 
train disappear on its way west. 

That was the way Abraham Lincoln was 
ushered into his last place in the American 
way of life. And they usually talk about him 
in the month of February, especially if there 
is an Illinois Sesquicentennial around. 

But in March there is talk about another, 
even greater leader, who has entered the 
heart of man. This man was not ushered out 
by a train draped in black. His death was in 
ignominy as a criminal, but the “after death 
program” was the Resurrection. And that is 
what this month of March is all about. They 
call it Lent. 

What was the effect of His last days on His 
followers? Well, after being familiar with 
Him for some three years, there came the 
Last Supper, and the first indication of dan- 
ger. This is the point at which they aban- 
doned Him in fear of their lives; not only in 
fear, but in unmentionable shame. Peter, in 
shame, “wept bitterly.” That is the way their 
loyalty “so loud,” went to pieces. 

That is not the finish. For some mysterious 
reason of Grace, they came back to one an- 
other in their shame and fear. They found 
the first step back to making things livable 
again. In their thinking, they faced up to 
God and the facts. They faced up to them- 
selves with the Grace of God, and started 
again. That is what Lent is all about. 

In this, we see that it is a private matter in 
that each one is responsible and takes moves 
in the right direction, It is a public matter, 
in that individual doings so often affect our 
neighbor, who makes up the society of which 
we are members, Just as so many were moved 
by that train draped in black, slowly moving 
across the country, so in the death of this 
leader, whose death was followed in almost 
the same breath by his Resurrection, are peo- 
ple even more moved. Here is not a train 
bearing a human being to a resting place, but 
an eternal destiny waiting to touch each one 
who will heed what God has in store for 
him. 

—J. T. M. 


THE GOAL: AN OUTSTANDING RED- 
WOOD NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the Red- 
wood National Park issue has been be- 
fore the Congress intermittently since 
1911. Time and time again the efforts to 
protect the giant redwoods have been 
frustrated, as Congress has adjourned 
with no final action taken. 

Events during this Congress give us 
hope that we may yet see the establish- 
ment of a Redwood National Park 
worthy of its name. 

Last November, a major step forward 
was taken by the Senate with the pas- 
sage of legislation to establish a two- 
unit Redwood National Park in northern 
California. 

The Subcommittee on Parks and Rec- 
reation of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee will be holding field 
hearings on April 16, 17, and 18 on the 
issue 


The Senate-passed Redwood National 
Park bill has many excellent provisions. 
It includes parts of the Redwood Creek 
area which conservationists strongly 
support as the best remaining block of 
virgin timber for the park. 

It has omitted some of the finest 
stands, however. It has omitted the area 
designated as the Emerald Mile by those 
who have been fortunate enough to view 
it. It has omitted the McArthur-Elam 
Creek area containing prime, park-qual- 
ity timber. 

The Senate bill authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire up to 64,- 
000 acres of land, and it set the authori- 
zation at $100 million. Of the 64,000 
acres, 61,654 acres of the park are sug- 
gested in the bill, and the additional 
land to be acquired is left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Based upon independent estimates of 
land and timber sales in the area, I feel 
there is a good possibility that more than 
64,000 acres may be acquired for the $100 
million authorized by the Senate. 

Land sale prices in the redwood re- 
gion are tied to the price of stumpage 
throughout the region, and they have 
remained fairly stable for a long time. 
As there is almost no land suitable for 
subdivision, there will be little opportu- 
nity for speculators to drive the prices 
up. The Senate bill appears to have used 
a substantially higher figure in its cal- 
culations than the recent average land 
sale prices in the redwood region war- 
rant. 

I am therefore asking the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs to seri- 
ously consider an amendment to the Sen- 
ate-passed Redwood National Park leg- 
islation. It is commonly accepted that 
$100 million is the practical amount we 
can spend at this time for a park. I hope 
we can authorize at least that amount. 
I hope the committee will consider rais- 
ing the ceiling on the number of acres 
which can be acquired to 72,000 and 
keeping at least the $100 million au- 
thorization. Then if early prices of land 
purchased for the park are at a rate 
which would allow for a park larger than 
the 64,000 acres, the Secretary would be 
free to begin to make purchases toward 
a larger park. 
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I feel certain that a 72,000-acre park 
would include the magnificent Emerald 
Mile, the McArthur-Elam Creek area, 
and other virgin timber included in my 
original proposal for a 90,000-acre Red- 
wood National Park. I think such addi- 
tions should be included in a Redwood 
National Park. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity to ac- 
quire virgin timber in a Redwood Na- 
tional Park will not be available to the 
Congress again. Logging is being done in 
areas immediately surrounding the Sen- 
ate-passed suggested boundaries. 

Without protection, the chain-saw will 
undoubtedly continue to devastate the 
ancient trees, and thus will doom any op- 
tions to add more land to the park at a 
later date. 

If the Senate figures prove to accu- 
rately predict a rise in prices upon 
passage of the bill, the Secretary will be 
able to acquire at least the 64,000 acres 
in the Senate bill. But if prices remain 
stable, the 72,000-acre amendment will 
make it possible to acquire a finer park. 

There really is no risk in raising the 
ceiling, but the lower ceiling needlessly 
forecloses a likely opportunity. 

With so many fine redwoods in dire 
jeopardy, why opt in favor of the most 
pessimistic outcome? 


HALLUCINOGENIC DRUGS 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one 
aspect of modern society has been ex- 
perimentation in our colleges with hal- 
lucinogenic drugs. In recent years, there 
were tests with LSD, which caused alarm. 
Congressional hearings are now in prog- 
ress to determine what action can and 
should be taken. 

The Wesleyan University Press has 
published a major study of “LSD, Man 
and Society,” which is the subject of an 
editorial by Dr. Philip H. Abelson in the 
magazine, Science, this week. It points to 
associated problems in the growing use 
of marihuana. This is indeed a subject of 
the highest priority, and I call the atten- 
tion of the Members to Dr. Abelson’s 
editorial, which follows: 


LSD AND MARIHUANA 


It is characteristic of youth to rebel against 
accepted values and to test himself and his 
environment, often to the point of no return. 
Nevertheless, the use of psychedelic drugs 
would not have become so widespread had 
not the press glamorized them. Frank Bar- 
ron has said: “The chemical substance most 
instrumental in the spread of the psychedelic 
movement is printer’s ink. . . . The slick-pa- 
per picture magazines of large circulation ... 
have used a device ... : they deplore the 
excesses that they are at pains to picture and 
they warn of dangers while at the same time 
suggesting the appeal of what they drama- 
tize.” 

Today these drugs are being tried by a 
substantial fraction of the best of our na- 
tion’s youth. A massive uncontrolled experi- 
ment is being conducted whose total cost 
cannot now be determined. The current fa- 
vorite among university students is mari- 
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huana, At a recent symposium held at the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Dana 
L. Farnsworth of Harvard estimated that 30 
to 35 percent of the students at major uni- 
versities on the East and West coasts had 
tried marihuana at least once. About half the 
students did not repeat the experiment. 
Farnsworth reported that 5 percent of the 
students had tried LSD, at the height of 
its popularity several years ago. Current use 
is probably under 1 percent. He attributed 
this decline to an awareness among students 
that the drug has untoward effects. 

Some of the sequelae have been cited by 
Donald B. Louria Among the adverse effects 
of LSD are schizophrenic reactions, paranoid 
reactions, psychotic depression, chronic 
anxiety reactions, and acting out of suicidal 
tendencies. Louria described observations on 
some 130 in-patients at Bellevue Hospital. 
Each was admitted for LSD-induced psy- 
chosis or LSD-caused exacerbation of an 
established psychiatric disorder. About a 
sixth of the patients had not recovered after 
2 weeks and were referred for potential long- 
term hospitalization. Chronic abuse of LSD 
often leads to “a solipsistic, negativistic 
existence in which LSD becomes synonymous 
with life itself.” 

Although students are aware of at least 
some of these mental effects, they are more 
impressed by reports of chromosomal dam- 
age and possible birth defects arising from 
the use of LSD. Such reports have had a 
sobering effect exceeding that of any preach- 
ing by adults, 

While the use of LSD seems to be de- 
creasing, the use of marihuana appears to 
be growing, both in high schools and in 
universities. The inconclusive information 
about marihuana is not reassuring. Although 
no direct connection between marihuana and 
heroin has been established, the social setting 
in which “pot” is used is conducive to other, 
more serious adventures. Some of the effects 
of marihuana seem reminiscent of LSD. Large 
doses may produce confusion, disorientation, 
and increased anxiety and psychoses lasting 
hours or sometimes weeks. In the Middle 
East habitual use of marihuana leads to a 
cannabis psychosis ? whose victims are remi- 
niscent of the derelicts of skid row. 

In the United States in the past, use of 
marihuana was largely confined to individ- 
uals in the lower socioeconomic levels. Today 
some of our finest youth are engaged in 
experiments that could have very damaging 
long-term effects. Evaluating the conse- 
quences of this fad is a task of the highest 
priority —Puitie H. ABELSON. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
will be looking at tax gimmicks and re- 
strictive regulations aimed at reducing 
the negative balance of payments which 
we are now experiencing. These taxes 
and restrictions will affect directly the 
private sector of our economy and the 
individual citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of the House the simple fact 
that there is much which can be done 


LSD, Man & Society, R. C. DeBold and 
R. C. Leaf, Eds. (Weslayan University Press, 
Middletown, Connecticut, 1967). 

W. H. McGlothlin, in The Marihuana 
Papers, D. Solomon, Ed. (Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis, 1966), page 412. 
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in the Government itself toward the cor- 
rection of our balance of payments. For 
example, a spot check reveals that at- 
tached to the Embassy in Argentina we 
have 383 civilian employees; in Chile, 
359 plus 508 Peace Corps volunteers; in 
Brazil, 1,499 plus 707 Peace Corps volun- 
teers; in Mexico, 642; in Canada, 607; in 
France, 1,335; in Portugal, 138; and in 
Spain, 704. In these eight countries, 
which have been selected at random, the 
civilian employees attached to the em- 
bassies total 5,763, exclusive of the Peace 
Corps volunteers. 

Based on payroll alone, at a very low 
average of $6,000 per employee, we have 
$34,578,000 which is a very substantial 
contribution to the deficit in balance of 
payments. If these selected countries are 
representative, and I think they are, we 
are looking at a negative balance of pay- 
ments in the neighborhood of one-half 
billion dollars contributed by our own 
nonmilitary Government operations 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, before we ask the tax- 
payer to pick up the check to offset our 
negative balance of payments, let us take 
a hard look at what Government itself is 
doing to control the outfiow of Ameri- 
can dollars from this country. It is in- 
conceivable to me that the tremendous 
figure incurred by our own nonmilitary 
agencies cannot be reduced drastically. 


THE LATE JAMES CALLAHAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a great sense of personal loss that I 
learned of the passing of Jim Callahan 
on Friday, February 16, 1968. Jim Cal- 
lahan was the type of man that made one 
grateful for the gift of friendship. 

Born in Tipperary in 1907, James Cal- 
lahan came to this country in 1929. Dur- 
ing the last 18 years of his life he served 
as advertising manager for the Irish 
Echo while handling their public rela- 
tions and keeping in touch with events 
on the political and labor fronts. The 
warmth he brought to his colleagues at 
the Irish Echo was of rare proportions 
and contributed greatly to the publica- 
tion’s success. 

Jim Callahan was a man who valued 
human beings above all and cared little 
for superficial comforts or titles. He re- 
fused to seek what he felt were empty 
rewards and did not respond to the urg- 
ings of many that he pursue prestige and 
power in society’s terms. He liked people, 
and they felt his sincerity and cared for 
him with equal enthusiasm. 

Jim Callahan was every inch an Irish- 
man, and one of his favorite pastimes 
was celebrating St. Patrick’s day with 
full Irish devotion to the occasion. It is 
reported that at 6 a.m. on March 18, 1942, 
Jim Callahan was scheduled for induc- 
tion in the armed services. In a choice 
between the Army and St. Patrick's Day 
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there was no contest. At 4 a.m. on March 
18 his friends, very much concerned, took 
matters into their own hands and pre- 
sented him, tuxedo and all, at the induc- 
tion center. 

Jim Callahan’s absence was very ap- 
parent at the St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 
the Tipperary Ball, and other celebra- 
tions in New York City this year. It is 
hard to believe and accept that we will 
not have his joyful presence among us 
during St. Patrick’s Day celebrations in 
future years. 

The Irish Echo on February 24, 1968, 
printed an obituary and an editorial 
about James Callahan which I include 
at this point in the RECORD: 


IRISH EcHo’s JIM CALLAHAN DIES; Was 18 
Years WITH THIS PAPER 


James (Jim) Callahan, advertising man- 
ager of the Irish Echo, died on Friday, Feb. 
16, apparently after a heart attack. He was 
60. For 18 years, he had sold advertising 
space in the Echo, while also handling the 
paper's public relations. 

Jim also covered the political and labor 
worlds for the Echo. He was on intimate 
terms with governors, senators, mayors and 
congressmen—and was a friend of virtually 
every labor leader in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

Jim Callahan was born in Thurles Co, 
Tipperary on Oct. 27, 1907. He attended the 
Christian Brothers School in Thurles and 
also went to school in Dublin. His family 
actively participated in Ireland’s War of 
Independence. Jim’s first cousins, the 
Leahys, were among the leaders of the Irish 
Republican Army in Tipperary. 

Jim came to America in 1929. In the 1930's, 
he worked for the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, and in 1942 was inducted into the 
Army. He served most of his army time as a 
Master Sergeant in an armored division in 
California. After his discharge he worked 
for a time for Travelers in California. After 
coming back to New York, he was active 
in several political campaigns. 

He has always had a wide circle of friends 
in the political fraternity—in both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. 

Cal came to the Irish Echo in 1950. He 
was active in promoting the paper's rise in 
his 18 years here. There were few people 
in the Irish organizations in New York who 
did not know Jim. Over the years he was 
involved in many ventures sponsored by the 
Gaelic Athletic Association and other Irish 
groups here. 

Jim’s passing brought messages of con- 
dolence from men and women in all walks 
of life. Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson said that 
he was “devastated.” “I have lost a good, 
sincere friend. I do not know when I have 
felt a loss more,” he said. 

New York’s Mayor John V. Lindsay issued 
this statement on hearing of Jim’s passing: 

“I am especially saddened to learn of the 
death of a good friend, Jim Callahan of the 
Irish Echo. A newspaperman of great warmth 
charm and wit, he was known and respected 
by newsmen, public officials and business- 
men across the city. He will be missed by 
all of us at City Hall who held him in pro- 
fessional admiration and personal affection.” 

Jim Callahan is survived by two brothers, 
Patrick and John and three sisters, Sister 
Mary Ailbe, Mrs. Joan O’Brien and Mrs. Julia 
Harte. All but Sister Mary are in Ireland; 
she is in England. He is also survived by 
a first cousin, Mary Leahy of Jackson 
Heights. 

After a wake at the Walter B. Cooke Fu- 
neral Home in Jackson Heights and a Solemn 
Requiem Mass at St. Bartholomew’s R.C. 
Church in Elmhurst, burial was in Calvary 
Cemetery. 
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Jim CALLAHAN 


Jim Callahan is not a man who can be re- 
placed. His loss leaves this newspaper without 
part of its heart. He contributed to the ad- 
vance of the Echo in so many ways that it is 
difficult to single out one particular contribu- 
tion that overrides the others. 

But while we knew him as a versatile ad- 
vertising manager, an outstanding public re- 
lations man, and a wily reporter on the po- 
litical and labor beats, it is not primarily for 
these achievements we will remember him. 
We will remember him as a warm man who 
loved people. 

Jim did not differentiate between men. He 
treated governors and bus-boys, senators and 
taxi drivers, mayors and messengers all in the 
same manner. They were people and he liked 
them. He saved his wrath for the pompous, 
the vain and the bigoted. Nor was Jim one to 
suffer stuffed-shirts gracefully, something we 
all envied him for. 

It is difficult to believe that we will no 
longer hear the gruff laughing voice. It is 
difficult to believe we will no longer sample 
the Callahan wit. It is difficult to believe that 
he is gone. 

Cal touched the lives of a great number of 
men and women in this town. He had the 
knack of helping people with a word, a smile 
or a joke. 

He left them feeling better for having 
talked with him. He seemed to leave them 
with a bit of his vibrant spirit. It is a rare 
man who can do that and Jim Callahan was 
& rare man. 

We will miss him at the Echo. Only one 
Jim Callahan comes along in a generation. 


DR. CALVIN M. THOMPSON, JR. 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, next week 
the citizens of my community, Syracuse, 
N.Y., will pay tribute to one of the finest 
gentlest, and most humane men it has 
ever been my pleasure to know. He is Dr. 
Calvin M. Thompson, Jr., pastor of the 
Delaware Street Baptist Church in 
Syracuse 


Dr. Thompson is more than a pastor of 
a church, however. In a very real sense, 
he is the pastor of a flock which extends 
throughout the width and breadth of 
central New York. For the past 33 years, 
he has been one of our leading religious 
commentators in the area. It was 33 years 
ago that Dr. Thompson began his “Meet- 
ing at the Crossroads” program on Sta- 
tion WSYR in Syracuse. During that en- 
tire period intervening, he has never 
missed a single broadcast, despite the 
multitude of labors in which he has in- 
volved himself. His broadcasts have be- 
come a part of the warp and woof of 
central New York, and he himself has 
become one of the most beloved ministers 
of our time. 

Mr, Speaker, Dr. Thompson’s dedica- 
tion has long transcended the pulpit and 
the radio microphone, for his is a work- 
ing religion, a devotion to his fellow man. 
He has been chaplain of Post 41, Ameri- 
can Legion, first chairman of the Syra- 
cuse Housing Authority, Grand Chaplain 
of the New York State Masons, a mem- 
ber of the “On the Job” Training Com- 
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mittee for veterans returning after World 
War II, president of the Civie Lenten 
Services, chairman of the War Housing 
Board during World War I, a chaplain 
in World War I, and an activist in local 
charities too numerous to mention. 

Dr. Thompson was in a very real sense, 
a leader in the ecumenical movement, 
because of his guiding principles. Truth 
and brotherhood to him do not belong 
to any group, nor can they be denied to 
anyone. It is this transcendant quality 
which has made him a friend and coun- 
selor to the entire community. 

I feel badly that I cannot be present 
when he is honored next week, because 
he has been a close friend for many 
years. I do, however, wish to take this 
opportunity to share with you my deep 
affection for him and ask you to join 
with me in saying thanks and Godspeed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HarL (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for to- 
day, on account of a death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Annunzio, today, for 5 minutes; 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conetan, for 5 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The folowing Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sruckey) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. FercHan, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, on 
March 25. 

Mr. Parren, for 60 minutes, on March 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHALEN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Quie, for 10 minutes, on March 21. 

Mr. Ayres, for 10 minutes, on March 
21. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Bennett in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHALEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Derwinsxr in four instances. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 
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Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sruckey) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Leccett in two instances. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN in two instances, 

Mr. Tuck in three instances. 

Mr. SIKES in five instances. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. STUCKEY. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Gray in two instances. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. SISK. 

Mrs. SuLLrvax in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. GETTYS. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PaTTEN. 

Mr. Rakrcek in two instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. BARRETT. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 454. An act for the relief of Richard K. 
Jones; and 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 
of 1968 as “National School Safety Patrol 
Week.” 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, bills. of 
the House of the following titles: 

HR. 536. An act to convey certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., to the 
Cherokee Nation; and 

H.R. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of pension, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 25, 1968 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 25 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 25, 1968, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1676. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting a notification of the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of an 
additional facilities project proposed to be 
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undertaken for the Army National Guard, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S. C. 
2233a(1), and to the authority delegated by 
the Secretary of Defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Forces, 

1677. A letter from the Acting Director, 
US. Information Agency, transmitting the 
29th semiannual report of the Agency cov- 
ering the period July 1 to December 31, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
80-402; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1678. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of substantial savings available through 
use of formal advertising procedures in con- 
tracting for light bulbs and tubes, General 
Services Administration; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

1679. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of administration of contract 
for construction of a veterans’ hospital in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

1680. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report summarizing 
the 1967 operations of the Department of the 
Interior regarding the desalting of sea and 
brackish waters, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 82-448; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1681. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 2, 1968, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
Tustration, on a letter report on Deep Creek, 
Newport News, Va., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted August 15, 1961; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16122. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay of 
members of the uniformed services of equal 
rank and years of service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16123. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, relating to conflicts of interest, 
with respect to the members of the District 
of Columbia Council; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 16124. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to assure all recipients of such assistance (in 
conjunction with recent social security bene- 
fit increases) an average increase of $7.50 in 
the total amount of their income from such 
assistance and other sources; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 16125. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself and 
Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN) : 

H.R. 16126, A bill to establish a National 
Memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the Smith- 
sonian Institution; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 16127. A bill to increase the limitation 
on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16128. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 
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By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 16129. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE (for himself, Mr. AYRES, 
Mr. GOODELL, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. Esch, Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN, and Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 16130. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education and Manpower; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16131. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to remove certain limita- 
tions (added by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967) on the payment of benefits to 
aliens; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 16132. A bill to provide for the coop- 
eration between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the States with respect to the 
future regulation of surface mining opera- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 16133. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to area 
acid and other mine water pollution control 
demonstrations; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. DANIELS (for himself and Mr. 
PERKINS) : 


H.R. 16134. A bill to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act to extend the au- 
thorization of grants to States for rehabilita- 
tion services, to broaden the scope of goods 
and services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 16135. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance to improve the educational services 
in public and private nonprofit child day- 
care centers; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 16136. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide disability payments 
for certain Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 16137. A bill to encourage the move- 
ment of butter into domestic commercial 
markets; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 16138. A bill to impose, under cer- 
tain conditions, import limitations on metal 
ores or metals during labor disputes affect- 
ing domestic production of such articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 16139. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of reli- 
able, abundant, and economical electric 
power supply by strengthening existing 
mechanisms for coordination of electric 
utility systems and encouraging the instal- 
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lation and use of the products of advanc- 
ing technology with due regard for the 
proper conservation of scenic and other nat- 
ural resources; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 16140. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States to 
control, regulate and manage fish and wild- 
life within their territorial boundaries and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 16141. A bill to prohibit the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs from requiring an 
annual income statement from certain pen- 
sioners who are 72 years of age or older; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.J. Res. 1193. Joint resolution asking the 
President of the United States to designate 
the month of May 1968, as National Arthritis 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.J.Res.1194, Joint resolution authorizing 
the President proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H. Con. Res. 725. Concurrent resolution to 
assist veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who have served in Vietnam or 
elsewhere in obtaining suitable employment; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. Con. Res. 726. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS (for himself, and Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts) : 

H. Con. Res. 727. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to interest on obligations of States and 
municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of the States; to the Committee on 


H. Con. Res. 728. 5 resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed by 
administrative action; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. Con. Res. 729, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 730. Concurrent resolution to 

secure repayment of certain obligations 
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owed to the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 1108. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives on the 
question of restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 16142, A bill for the relief of Cosimo 

Rega; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 16143. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Battista Giambanco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 16144. A bill for the relief of Osvaldo 
Giacomello; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16145. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Guercio, his wife Elvira Guercio, and their 
minor children Rosaria Guercio and Guiseppe 
Guercio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16146. A bill for the relief of Ionnis 
Yakalos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16147. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 

Vittore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 16148. A bill for the relief of Mekeri 
Amiri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16149. A bill for the relief of Candida 
Lo Gatto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16150. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 

Vancheri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16151. A bill for the relief of Jozef 
Lugosi also known as Josef Lipt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI 


H.R. 16152. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Smilko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


266. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City 
Council of Philadelphia, Pa., relative to rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

267. Also, petition of Legislative Assembly 
of Costa Rica, relative to importation of 
Latin American products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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Federal Meat Inspection 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Federal Meat Inspection Amendments 
Act of 1967 was one of the most signifi- 
cant pieces of consumer-protection legis- 
lation ever signed into law. I am hon- 
ored to have been able to play an 
important role in the development of the 
legislation. I am also grateful to the mil- 
lions of Americans who felt as I did on 


the issue and made the wishes of the 
consuming public clearly known to the 
Congress. 

Credit for the enactment of this land- 
mark legislation must also be given to 
the excellent analysis of the meat in- 
spection situation and the coverage given 
congressional consideration of the mat- 
ter by newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. One series of articles, authored by 
Paul M. Branzburg and published by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
was particularly outstanding. I commend 
Mr. Branzburg for his excellent report- 
ing and analysis, and I commend the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
for presenting its readers with an oppor- 


tunity to examine such factual presenta- 
tions of a situation jeopardizing the 
health and well-being of every American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles by Mr. Branzburg be 
reprinted in their entirety in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and Times] 

Srates Must PLUG Ir sy 1970: Desprre New 
U.S. Law, MEAT-INSPECTION Gar Exists 
(By Paul M. Branzburg) 

Sixty-two years ago, author Upton Sin- 
clair wrote about “meat stored in great piles” 
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at Chicago packinghouses “and thousands of 
rats would race on it... . The would 
put poisoned bread out for them, they would 
die and ian eects and meat would go 
into the hoppers 

Last summer, a parle meat inspector 
reported that the beef cooler, boning room 
and product-holding room of an intrastate 
meat-processing plant in Northern Ken- 
tucky was “all contaminated from accumu- 
lated grease and filth.” 

In the slaughter room, the inspector wrote, 
“the walls, ceiling, floors were filthy, fly- 
covered; in fact, everything visible was badly 
in need of a thorough cleaning.” 

Sinclair’s findings led to passage of the 
federal Meat Inspecting Act of 1907. 

The inspector’s report on the Northern 
Kentucky plant—since closed by state of- 
ficials—was elted in the drive that led to en- 
actment of the federal Wholesome Meat Act 
signed by President Johnson Dec. 15. 

This new law has one purpose: To protect 
America’s consumers by forcing the states to 
tighten quality safeguards on all meat, 
wherever processed, wherever sold. 

In Kentucky, for example, meat produced 
for sale in other states is examined rigorously 
by federal inspectors. But meat produced for 
sale within Kentucky may or may not be 
inspected at all. 

The housewife in a Kentucky grocery store 
usually has no way of knowing which meat 
has been inspected, which hasn't. Several 
million pounds of uninspected meat were sold 
in just that. way last year. Yet, for all the 
housewife knows, the steak or chop or 
sausage she buys may have come from a sick 
animal; or may have been processed in a 
slaughterhouse among descendants of the 
same rats that so disturbed Upton Sinclair 
62 years ago. 

U.S. STANDARDS HIGHEST 


Some states do have mandatory inspection 
of all meat. Such a law will go Into effect 
July 1 in Indiana. But no state, in the opinion 
of many who pressed Congress for the 1967 
law, comes even close to the high U.S. stand- 
ards required for meat that crosses state 
lines. 

Under the new law, the states have two 
years to create inspection programs for meat 
processed and sold intrastate that are at 
least the equal of federal standards for meat 
in interstate commerce. If they fail to do 
this—with a possible one-year extension if 
the Secretary of Agriculture is convinced 
they're trying—they will become subject to 
U.S. inspection. 

What this means for Kentucky, then, is 
either a federal take-over in December 1970 
at the latest, or passage by the current Gen- 
eral Assembly of an acceptable meat-inspec- 
tion act. Gov. Louie B. Nunn reportedly has 
pledged to push for the required legislation. 
No timetable has been suggested for imple- 
menting such a law. But its cost to the state 
has been estimated to run as high as $1 mil- 
lion annually—with the U.S. hopefully put- 
ting up half. 

In any event, the shopping housewife can’t 
hope for complete, guaranteed safety for an 
indefinite period of time. And that means a 
continuation, for now, of many of the condi- 
tions that federal inspectors reported finding 
last summer in visiting meat plants in 37 
states. For example: 

In 


dirty from poor clean-up” at an intrastate 
slaughterhouse. “The. stuffer inside plunger 
was dirty and contaminated.” In another 
area of the plant, “all the equipment, the 
walls and ceilings were covered with loose 
fat, blood, and accumulated filth.” 

In Indiana, a federal inspector visited the 
state’s largest monfederally inspected 
slaughtering and meat. processing plant” on 
July 27, 1967, In the pork and beef cutting 
room, “the equipment was contaminated and 
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rusty. .. . The equipment, such as splitting 
saws, the hog viscera table and all the asso- 
ciated equipment on the floors were badly 
in need of cleaning.” The conditions were 
similar in the beef holding coolers, the sau- 
sage department and the shipping and re- 
ceiving docks. 

In Pennsylvania, a federal official found 
one intrastate packing operation which he 
termed “one of the most deplorable plants 
I ever saw. Not a clean area in the building. 
... The fites were so numerous it was next 
to impossible to carry on a conversation with 
the operator.” 

In Louisiana, an intrastate packinghouse 
was described by a federal inspector as “old 
and visibly filthy. All of the walls are stained 
with greenish slime... . The grinder, chopper, 
mixer and all other utensils used in the man- 
ufacture of meat products are old, rusty, and 
dirty and appear repulsive. Contamination 
of the food products produced at this plant 
is inevitable.” 

In Oklahoma, a meat plant was described 
by a federal official as a “revolting. . . . The 
walls were covered with grime, grease and 
mold. One beef carcass had an infected bris- 
Ket and another had a large knee joint which 
appeared to be arthritic. ...A butcher was 
boning out a beef round which had sour 
bone and the meat near the bone was green- 
ish colored,” 

Testimony such as this from one federal 
imspector after another, plus public pushing 
by such consumer spokesmen as Betty Fur- 
ness and Ralph Nader, is given much of the 
credit for passage of the new U.S. law. 

But some sour notes remain. Officials in a 
number of states have complained that some 
of the federal inspection reports were slanted 
on Washington’s orders, to win of 
the Iaw. Despite Agriculture Department de- 
nials that this was so, some states are cur- 
rently debating whether to seek a congres- 
sional inquiry. 

In Kentucky, for example, officials of the 
state Department of Health were angered that 
the federal inspector who visited Northern 
Kentucky didn’t ask them about the plant 
he found “all contaminated from accumulat- 
ed filth and grease” and with “filthy, fiy- 
covered” walls. 


LITTLE TO CHEER ABOUT 


In truth, the Health Department officials 
claim, they already were planning to close 
down the place and later did so. 

Kentucky consumers can take some con- 
solation from that achievement, whatever 
its cause, although mountains of unsavory 
inspection reports on plants that haven't 
closed offer little reason to cheer. 

But the new Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 
does offer some immediate relief, helping 
to bridge the gap between now and late 1969. 
It does give the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture the power to seize and condemn adul- 
terated meat at intrastate plants; and it also 
allows federal officials to place under immedi- 
ate federal inspection any intrastate plant 
currently producing adulterated meat or 
meat food products “which would clearly 
endanger the public health.” 

However, the Agriculture Department does 
not yet have the manpower to efficiently 
patrol the nation’s 15,000 intrastate slaugh- 
terers and processors. 

At the moment, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has done little more to expand 
its meat inspection personnel than to au- 
thorize its Consumer and Marketing Service 
to hire 75 additional meat inspectors. 

The goal is to hire about 500 additional 
meat inspectors and other personnel by 
June 30, 1968. But this is easier said than 
done. Of the 3,300 5 e eee nearly 
800 are And veterinarians are 
im scarce supply. So are men with the back- 
ground and experience to become lay meat 


Although the delayed effect of the new 
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federal law and the shortage of personnel 
pose obvious problems, there is a brighter 
side. 

Only 16 per cent of the commercial 
slaughtering for meat is done in nonfederally 
inspected plants, although 19 million animals 
are involved. And only 26 per cent of the 
nation’s meat supply is (cut up 
and packaged) in intrastate plants, although 
they produce 8.75 billion pounds of meat 
each year. 

Moreover, of course, the mere fact that a 
plant is not federally inspected is not a sure 
sign of filth and contamination there, 

In mid-1967, there were 14,832 nonfed- 
erally inspected facilities—compared with 
1,969 federal plants—and 5,555 had some 
form of state sanitation inspection. 

Another way to assess the extent of the 
problem is to look at the state laws govern- 
ing meat inspection. 

Nine states have no laws covering meat 
inspection, before and after slaughter, al- 
though they may have general laws about 
plant sanitation or food-package labeling. 

Thirteen states, including Kentucky, have 
voluntary meat inspection programs. These 
leave it up to the packer to decide if he will 
participate. 

SANITATION INSPECTIONS REQUIRED 


Twenty-six states—Indlana will become 
the 27th on July 1—have mandatory meat 
inspection providing for inspection of ani- 
mals before and after slaughter. 

Also, 25 states, including Kentucky, have 
laws providing for mandatory sanitation in- 
spections of meat processing facilities. In 
Indiana, such inspections have been carried 
out under the state Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and the state Public Health Code’s Sani- 
tary Food Law. 

There are also municipal and county meat 
inspection systems throughout America. In 
Kentucky, meat inspection programs admin- 
istered by the local departments of public 
health are in effect. in Jefferson, Fayette, Mc- 
Cracken, Warren, Daviess and Kenton 
counties. 

But the fact that a state or city has a 
meat inspection system is not a sure sign 
of cleanliness. All the states involved in 
the federal reports that have been cited in 
the article, have either mandatory or volun- 
tary inspection laws. 

An official of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture testified before a House subcommit- 
tee last June that “administrators of state 
meat inspection programs generally admit 
that they have neither the money nor man- 
power to conduct an intensive, continuous 
inspection service for both slaughtering and 
processing operations.” 

And Rep. Thomas S. Foley, D-Wash., had 
this to say in testifying before a Senate 
subcommittee. 

“T said on the House floor that if there 
was a member from any state in the United 
States who believes that his own state meat- 
inspection standards were equal to the 
standards of the federal system of meat in- 
spection, he should speak up. 

“No one spoke up because no state has 
such a system.” 

THIRTY-SEVEN INSPECTORS CHECK KENTUCKY 
PLANTS: U.S. RULES Cover ANIMALS From 
FARM TO TABLE 
The federal meat-inspection standards that 

all states must conform to by Dec. 15, 1970, 

cover everything from the health of animals 

to be slaughtered to the amount of fat al- 


lowed in hamburger. 
In Kentucky, 37 inspectors enforce these 
in 21 federally plants, 


of the Agriculture Department’s Consumer 
and Marketing Service. 

Twenty-one of the inspectors work full- 
time at Louisville’s three federally Inspected 
plants that have both slaughtering and 
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popeo na operations. Thirteen are assigned 
of Kentucky Inc., and Fischer 
3 Co. 

These men must assure adherence to a long 
and complicated collection of regulations. 
Very generally, the rules provide for: 

Easily cleanable equipment and facilities. 

Package labels approved by the Meat In- 
spection Service. 

Examination of animals before and after 
slaughtering. 

Reinspection after products haye already 
been inspected and passed, to insure whole- 
someness. 

Conformance to content standards. For 
example, Hamburger . shall not contain 
more than 30 per cent of fat.” 

Central to the entire process is examina- 
tion before and after slaughter. 

Inspection beforehand is made in the pens 
on the premises of the establishment in 
which the animals are about to be killed. 
It consists mainly of visual inspection of 
each animal. 

After this examination, the animal is either 
passed for slaughter, tagged “U.S. Con- 
demned” (unfit for consumption because it’s 
diseased or dying), or tagged “US. Suspect.” 

The last category is used for animals sus- 
pected of having a disease that would cause 
condemnation of part or all of the animal on 
post-mortem examination. The tag remains 
with the carcass until post-mortem examina- 
tion, when a final disposition is made by a 
veterinarian. 


AFFECTED PARTS REMOVED 


Nationally, between July 1, 1965 and June 
30, 1966, 105 million animals were given fed- 
eral ‘examination before slaughter, with 9,531 
condemned and 160,254 marked suspect. 

Post-mortem examination is perhaps the 
best check against a diseased animal being 
passed for consumption. It is made only 
minutes after slaughter, and includes exam- 
ination of the lymph glands, kidneys, heart, 
liver, lungs of animal. 

In fiscal 1966, 104.9 million carcasses were 
inspected after slaughter in interstate plants 
and 104.7 million were passed for food. Also, 
millions of animals were tagged for various 
diseases but passed for food after removal 
of the affected parts. 

In addition to slaughter-house examina- 
tions, federal meat inspection extends to 
checking on the sanitation of processors who 
ship interstate. Often the large slaughterers 
are also processors. But many processors, such 
as sausage manufacturers and beef boners, 
are not slaughterers. (In Louisville, eight 
processors have federal sanitation inspec- 
tion.) 

ONLY Stx Counties CHECK Processors: MIL- 

LIONS OF POUNDS OF UNINSPECTED MEAT ARE 

SOLD IN KENTUCKY 


(By Paul M. Branzburg) 


Several million pounds of the meat sold 
in Kentucky last year went directly from 
processor to consumer without any health 
official eyer checking to make sure that it 
was clean and free of disease. 

Kentucky has no meat inspection law. And 
only six of the state’s 120 counties have in- 
spection laws of their own. Thus, in the 
other 114 counties, meat counters often dis- 
play meat from cattle or hogs that has never 
been examined for disease. 

This will change, of course, because of 
enactment in December of the federal Whole- 
some Meat Act. That law gives the states two 
years to adopt intrastate inspection stand- 
ards at least as tough as those employed in 
interstate meat commerce by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. The alternative, for states that 
don’t comply is a full-fiedged federal take- 
over of all inspection. 

Kentucky's Gov. Louis B. Nunn reportedly 
has pledged to push in the current General 
Assembly for a state compliance law. One 
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hurdle is the estimated cost: up to $1 million 
annually, with the federal government hope- 
fully paying half. 

Present Kentucky statutes do require sani- 
tation inspections, to make sure packing- 
house premises and equipment are kept 
clean. But only one state official is assigned 
full-time to such duties. Even with occa- 
sional help, he is unable to see that the 
average intrastate facility is inspected more 
than two or three times yearly. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that 18 per cent or 94 million pounds 
of the commercially slaughtered meats pro- 
duced in Kentucky in 1966 came from plants 
without federal inspection. 

Of the approximately 190 “nonfederal” es- 
tablishments in the state that either 
slaughter or process meat, or both, only 35 
have state-supervised veterinary inspection. 

Although many of Kentucky’s intrastate 
meat plants run clean, sanitary operations, 
some have practices that may constitute 
health hazards. 


STATEMENTS RAISE QUESTIONS 


Consider these statements from randomly 
selected reports made by state health of- 
ficials after visits to Kentucky packing- 
houses: 

“The bacon slicing machine, light fixtures, 
and bacon press needed cleaning of grease 
and dust.” (Sept. 15, 1967). 

“Approximately 3,000 lbs. of salt bacon 
was contaminated with mouse pellets.” (June 
21, 1967). 

“No soap was available in lavatories for 
use by employees . . Cigarette butts were 
found on the floors in all p areas, 
which indicated that employes were 
7 processing meat products.“ (May 10, 
1967) 

“Employe licking fingers to open sausage 
sacks at stuffing machine.” (Dec. 5, 1967) 

In these instances inspectors were check- 
ing only to insure that equipment and fa- 
cilities of the plants were clean and that 
their products contained no unauthorized 
additives and were labeled properly. 

Examination of animals to make sure they 
are neither diseased nor dying is conducted 
in intrastate plants only in the six counties 
with local laws requiring this and at plants 
planning to ship into those counties. 

Jefferson, Fayette, McCracken, Warren, Da- 
viess and Kenton have their own meat-in- 
spection regulations. 

In these counties, lay inspectors check each 
animal and hold any considered to be a 
possible health hazard for examination by 
county veterinarians. But the plants being 
checked pay all or part of the salaries of the 
lay inspectors, and state health officials say 
this can cause problems. 

Three packers with meat inspection come 
under the supervision of the Louisyille-Jef- 
ferson County Health De t. 

They pay the department 45 cents for each 
cow slaughtered and 23 cents for each calf, 
sheep, swine or goat. The health depart- 
ment then uses this money—plus some of 
its own—to pay three lay inspectors who 
work at those slaughter houses. 

In Paducah (McCracken County), meat 
inspection is entirely financed by the pack- 
ers. They pay into an inspection fund 50 
cents a head for beef and 35 cents a head 
for hogs. 

In Bowling Green (Warren County), meat 
inspection is done by three local veteri- 
narians who are paid by the packers. 

“We don’t have the money to pay them 
(the veterinarians) ourselves,” says Warren 
County sanitarian Elmer Boles. “This is one 
of the bad things about the regulations.” 

MAY BE RELUCTANCE 


“It’s the best we can do,” he adds. “But 
knowing the vets we have, I don’t feel this 
would sway them one bit. In other words, 
we haven’t seen any evidence that it has.” 
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Shelby Johnson, director of the Office of 
Environmental Services of the Kentucky De- 
partment of Health, is not so sure. There 
is a reluctance of inspectors to do the full 
job they should do when the packers are 
paying for it,” he says. 

Another problem in the six counties with 
meat inspection laws is that some county 
sanitation personnel become too friendly 
with slaughterers and processors because of 
long years of working together. 

Dr. Ewell P. Conyers, the man in charge 
of state sanitation inspections, says that “It 
may be that the city inspectors aren't as 
stringent” as state health officials. 

“Also,” he adds, “If you go to the same 
place over and over, you may tend to over- 
look things. It’s not good when the inspec- 
tors get to know the processors. They ought 
to change inspectors every once in a while.” 

STATE PERMITS REQUIRED 

But state officials also say there are some 
difficulties in enforcing Kentucky’s sanita- 
tion laws in meat plants. 

All Kentucky slaughterers and meat proc- 
essors must have state food and drug per- 
mits in order to operate. In order to qualify 
for these permits, which are re-issued each 
year, the meat plants must pass state sani- 
tation inspections. 

Obviously, checking on the cleanliness of 
equipment and facilities at some 190 meat 
plants and 65 ham in the state 
is a big job. And the Office of Environmental 
Services of the Kentucky Department of 
Health does not have sufficient personnel to 
inspect them with great frequency. 

OTHER OFFICIALS EASE LOAD 


Although Dr. Conyers receives some assist- 
ance from two or three other men, they are 
unable to appear often at 255 plants scat- 
tered throughout the state. 

“We like for one of us to get into a place 
at least twice a year,” says Dr. Conyers. “But 
if you've had trouble with the place, you go 
back more frequently.” 

In the six counties with meat inspection 
laws, his load is eased by the county sani- 
tarians, county veterinarians and full-time 
lay inspectors who make before-and-after- 
slaughter examinations. 

The state Health Department is empow- 
ered to refuse re-issuance of a state food 
and drug permit to an unclean meat estab- 
lishment, thereby putting the company out 

of business. 


The department also can arrange for a 
commonwealth’s, county or city attorney to 
proceed against a slaughterer or processor 
with an “unclean, unhealthy and unsanitary 
condition” for various fines and even im- 
prisonment. 

But such actions are infrequent. 

Some Pass INSPECTION: 20 SANITATION RE- 
PORTS RAIse DOUBTS ABOUT PROCESSING- 
PLANT CLEANLINESS 
Twenty 1967 sanitation-inspection re- 

ports, selected at random, indicate the vari- 

ety of conditions—good and bad—existing 
in intrastate slaughterhouses and meat- 
processing plants in Kentucky. 

Violations ranged from flaking ceiling paint 
and cleaning water that was too cool, to mold 
in a meat saw and bacon contaminated with 
mouse pellets. 

Here is a summary of the 20 on 
reports made by sanitation officials of the 
Kentucky Health Department: 

WESTERN KENTUCKY 

A sanitation report was obtained for each 
of seven plants in seven different counties of 
Western Kentucky. 

Two plants had only relatively minor vio- 
lations of the state sanitation law. The other 
five had problems such as dirty meat hooks, 
unclean meat saws, meat slicers and cutting 
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blocks. At two, no soap was available in the 
rest room or at the kill room wash basins. 

In one plant, “cigarette butts were found 
on the floors in all processing areas, which 
indicated that employes were smoking while 
processing meat products.” 

At another, the water for cleaning equip- 
ment was 40 degrees cooler than the al- 
lowed minimum temperature. 

At a third, more care was “needed in dress- 
ing of the hogs to remove loose hair, claws 
and other parts from the hog carcass.” 

JEFFERSON COUNTY AREA 

The report covered a medium-sized ham- 
curing establishment in a county adjacent 
to Jefferson County. “Conditions were very 
acceptable,” the inspector wrote after his 
visit there Sept. 22, 1967. He listed no viola- 
tions. 

CENTRAL KENTUCKY 

Five sanitation inspection reports were ob- 
tained for meat establishments in the Blue 
Grass aren, 

Conditions at two well-known meat estab- 
lishments in this area were generally satis- 
factory. However, in late 1967, an inspec- 
tor at one of them wrote, “rat pellets and 
spilled bull meat binder observed on floor 
behind sacked ingredient materials.” At the 
other, the inspector found open uncovered 
lard cans and an employe licking his fingers 
to open sausage sacks at the stuffing machine. 

Two other plants had multiple violations 
for dirty facilities and equipment, The un- 
sanitary conditions extended to saws, grind- 
ers, doors, walls, smoke racks, cutting boards 
and even the ceilings. 

The last of the five plants had no signifi- 
cant problems. 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY 


Three on reports were obtained 
for Northern Kentucky. 

All three plants have had multiple viola- 
tions for dirty equipment. 

State imspectors do not deem them in 
particularly bad condition, but two of the 
plants are fairly large. At one of them equip- 
ment such as the slicing machine and bacon 
press was dirty; and the ceiling was flaking 
paint at the other. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Four reports were obtained for meat plants 
in the eastern end of the state. 

At a small packinghouse in Southeastern 
Kentucky an inspector ordered 3,000 pounds 
of bacon washed because some slabs had 
been contaminated with mouse pellets. Also, 
there was a growth of mold in the interior 
of the meat saw. And, in addition to other 
dirty equipment, one ham was found with 
an infestation of dead ham skippers (mag- 
gots). 

Two other reports from this area were 
less disturbing. One plant had some equip- 
ment and facilities that needed cleaning 
and the other only had one minor viola- 
tion. 

But at the fourth plant, rodent nesting 
materials were found in several places. A 
general cleaning was needed. Wrapped quar- 
tered beef was stored on the floor of a cool- 
er. And several hundred packets of seasoning 
with artificial coloring were ordered re- 
turned to the manufacturer. 


The state inspector thought the sanitation 
problem at this plant was significant. 

He told the owner there would be another 
inspection in two to three weeks. The inspec- 
tor also wrote: 

“If, at the time of the next inspection, 
conditions have not essentially improved, 
resulting in a better state of sanitation, it 
is recommended that a notice be sent to 
. . . informing him of these violations and 
that if such appeared at the time of 
the next inspection, he will be afforded a 
hearing.” 

In the bureaucracy of sanitation inspec- 
tion, this is considered a tough response, 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY RULES No GUARANTEE OF 
CLEANLINESS: MANY Meat Firms HAVE 
BLOTS ON THEIR SANITATION RECORDS 

(By Paul M. Branzburg) 

“There is a lot of meat sold without any 
supervision (inspection). in isolated parts 
of the state or in the country,” a Louisville- 
Jefferson County Health Department official 
said recently. “No one sees it except the in- 
dividual who kills the animal.” 

When asked by his radio interviewer if 
any unsanitary meat is sold here, he swiftly 
answered no, and explained: 

“Because Jefferson County has had for 
years an ordinance or a regulation in which 
it says that all meat and meat products shall 
be inspected before it can be sold.“ 

But the facts are not that simple, and 
they’re not guaranteed to bring smiles to the 
faces of housewives looking for bargains at 
the meat counter. 

In a drawer of a green filing cabinet in the 
Health Department offices are hundreds of re- 
ports by state and city-county inspectors 
covering 45 Jefferson County meat slaughter- 
ers and processors—wholesalers who cut, 
grind or wrap meat. 

Many of these reports bear the signature 
of the official who was interviewed on the 
radio program. 

About half of the files would probably sup- 
port an optimistic assessment of both the 
Health Department's efficiency and the state 
of meat sanitation in the county. The other 
files would not; in fact, they lend ammuni- 
tion to those whose steady pressure over 
the years finally led to passage of the federal 
Wholesome Meat Act in 1967. 

That law gives the states two years to 
apply to intrastate meat processing opera- 
tions inspection standards as tough as those 
employed by the federal government on inter- 
state meat commerce. States which fail to 
comply will lose out: The United States will 
simply take over inspection for them. 

As Kentucky's current General Assembly 
prepares to grapple with the issue, it can 
draw on reams of state inspection reports 
that sketch out the enormity of the meat 
sanitation problem, 


RODENT PELLETS OBSERVED 


Only six of the state's 120 counties have 
both meat-inspection and sanitation laws of 
their own. Intrastate processors in the others 
are inspected only for sanitary conditions by 
an undermanned state Health Department. 
But even those counties which have their 
own inspectors, thus permitting more fre- 
quent visits to slaughterhouses and packing 
plants, report an often-disturbing pattern. 

In Jefferson County, for example, more 
than a dozen meat processors or markets 
have major blots on their sanitation records. 

Here are some quotations from reports on 
those and other plants: 

“The control of rodents was not satisfac- 
tory in that rodent pellets were observed in 
two or three locations within the establish- 
ment, and also there were some holes along 
the baseboard which indicated rodent en- 
trance ways.” (Sept. 28, 1967) 

“Frying chickens stored on floor—also near 
handwash bowl, subject to contamination by 
splash.” (Oct. 20, 1965) 

“Baskarts—grinder—patty table—tubs— 
boning table—meat block—shelves freezer 
door—doors to beef box—wood shelf used for 
fresh meat storage—back splash at process- 
ing table—all have an accumulation of waste 
that has collected over a period of time.” 
(Feb. 28, 1967) 

“Evidence of mice in room containing com- 
pressors and ingredients. Two dead mice in 
room at time of inspection,” (Sept. 7, 1967) 

“Some products—breading compounds and 
bull beef binder contained weevils.” (Oct. 5, 
1967) 

“The following equipment is not being ade- 
quately cleaned: slicer, tenderizer, grinder, 
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meat tubs, three-compartment sink has ac- 
cumulation of grease and waste in corners 
and on sides, shelf in walk-in box, meat hooks 
and rails on walls.” (May 24, 1967) 

“Home slaughtered beef in beef box not 
clean. Covered with hair, dirt and fecal ma- 
terial.” (Dec. 30, 1964) 

“Twenty (containers of) meat binder—in- 
sect infested.” (June 7, 1967) 

“Bull beef flour stored on floor in toilet 
room vestibule.” (Feb. 24, 1965) 

“There were four locker drawers in the 
processing area containing sausage seasoning, 
etc. In addition to the sausage seasoning, the 
drawers also contained numerous mice pellets 
and putrid meat particles.” (May 13, 1963) 

Each quotation comes from the file of a 
different slaughterer or processor. 

Some are far more serious than the usual 
sort of violation found and noted by a sani- 
tation inspector. “Temperature in storage 
freezer was 6 degrees F. instead of zero de- 
gree F.,“ is more typical of inspection report 
entries. 


JEFFERSON HAS OWN REGULATIONS 


Also, an isolated quotation only tells about 
a single violation rather than general con- 
ditions at the time of the inspector's visit. It 
also fails to reveal the cleanliness of the 
plant over a period of years. 

But such entries do raise the possibility of 
contaminated meat at a particular plant at 
a particular time. And this is in spite of local 
and state regulations which, by Kentucky 
standards, are a stringent combination. 

Jefferson County, like five other counties, 
has its own meat-inspection regulations. 
And, like the state, Jefferson has a law aimed 
at ensuring proper sanitation in meat plants. 
Any packinghouse operator outside the 
county must meet Jefferson’s standards in 
order to sell his meat here, 

Each of the three intrastate slaughter- 
houses in Jefferson County has a fulltime lay 
inspector who checks daily on the cleanliness 
of the plant's equipment and facilities, and 
examines each animal for disease before and 
after it is killed. Any animal or carcass con- 
sidered to be possibly unfit is held for a final 
decision on its use by a veterinarian who 
visits each plant daily. 

But the lay inspectors are paid indirectly 
in part by the meat firms they examine, Un- 
like federally inspected plants which get 
inspection cost-free, Louisville slaughterers 
must pay the City-County Health Depart- 
ment 45 cents for each head of cattle ex- 
amined and 23 cents for each calf, sheep, 
swine or goat. 

MUST CHECK 45 PROCESSORS 

The integrity of the inspectors is defended 
by local health officials, but a state Health 
Department official insists that “there is a 
reluctance of inspectors to do the full job 
they should do when the packers are paying 
for it.” 

Outside the slaughterhouses, the task of 
protecting Jefferson Countians from bad 
meat falls mainly to a City-County Health 
Department sanitarian. Helped only occa- 
sionally by one of several other men in the 
department, the sanitarian is responsible for 
checking on the cleanliness of 45 intrastate 
meat processors here. 

The state sanitation law also applies to 
Jefferson County intrastate meatpackers. 
But the shortage of manpower for policing 
plants is even more crucial on the state level 
than in the county. One state health official 
is in charge of making sanitation inspections 
about 190 establishments with slaughter 
and/or processing operations and about 65 
ham processors. Occasionally he receives help 
from other state health workers. 

Anyone who violates the meat and fish 
chapter of Louisville’s food laws is subject 
to fines and even imprisonment. However, 
such action is infrequent: No fines have been 
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on meat establishments here in the 
past five years. 

“What we usually resort to is just closing 
the place down and ordering them to clean 
up,” explained one Health Department ofi- 
cial. However, records for the same five years 
show that only one plant has been told to 
do this. 

SOME VIOLATIONS REPEATED 


Health Department officials defend their 
enforcement record by arguing that they 
ought not to regulate with a blackjack but 
should serve as educators and develop “an 
atmosphere of mutual respect.” 

A study of reports from local inspectors 
indicates that in many cases slaughterers 
and meat processors have responded to this 
attitude. But in some other plants the same 
violations have occurred repeatedly over a 
period of years with no crackdown. 

The inspection reports for one wholesale 
meat company in Louisville are an example 
of this. 

This establishment processes a complete 
line of fabricated meat products and sells 
them primarily to restaurants. On May 25, 
1964, an inspector wrote: “Plastic meat con- 
tainers not being thoroughly cleaned.” On 
May 28, 1965, he reported “some meat con- 
ae not being thoroughly cleaned each 

ay.” 

Since that time, reports of September and 
December 1965; February, April, May Sep- 
tember and December 1968; and February 
and October 1967 note unclean meat con- 
tainers or others that cannot be easily 
cleaned because of their construction. 

“SOME MEAT SPOILED” 

On April 29, 1966, an inspector reported: 
“Beef rails and walls need cleaning. Wall 
area by beef box door in disrepair. Some 
baskets used as meat containers not lined. 
Cardboard box (used) contains beef trim- 
mings. Cardbox used for beef binder. These 
boxes are not cleaned.” 

On May 23, 1966, a state inspector wrote: 

“Meat that has been boned had sawdust 
and dirt on it. Cardboard boxes and chicken 
crate was (sic) directly on meat. Some meat 
spoiled . . . The equipment is not being 
cleaned, including the following: sinks, pan 
racks, electric saw in sales room, knife racks, 
parts to grinder, refrigerator cases. The back 
room floor is dirty. 

“The sink in the back room is rusty and 
cannot be cleaned thoroughly. Several meat 
pans have cracks and are bent, thus cannot 
be cleaned thoroughly. ...” 

The state noted that the owner 
of the plant was told “that the violations 
must be corrected and that he must operate 
his establishment in a sanitary manner in 
the future.” 

SHORT IMPROVEMENT NOTED 

In subsequent inspections in June and 
September, conditions were found to have 
improved substantially. Then on Nov. 15, 
1966, an inspector reported: 

“Some beef trimmings contaminated with 
sawdust, Cardboard boxes of meat stored on 
beef trimmings. Also, pans stored with bot- 
toms coming in contact with contents of 
pans beneath, 

“Meat grinder and saw (retail) not being 
thoroughly cleaned each day. Accumulation 
of waste around top of pre-washing sink. Ac- 
cumulation of grease on tops of entrance 
doors. Baskets used for storage not easily 
cleanable.” 

In the reports of December 1966 and Feb- 
ruary, March and May 1967, similar violations 
were found. The last report studied, written 
on Oct. 5, 1967, notes: 

“Some beef trimmings has small amount 
of sawdust on them, ... Containers of meat 
stored so that bottom of containers rest on 
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ACTION UNDER Stare Law: WRT ONE MEAT 
Fem Was CLOSED DOWN 


Meat-plant inspectors in Jefferson County 
can move against violators not only under 
city-county law, but also under state 
statutes. 

That's because they make recommenda- 
tions to the state Health Department on 
whether state food and drug permits should 
be reissued to the intrastate meat plants 
which they inspect. 

But action to remove a threat of con- 
taminated meat doesn’t occur or take effect 
immediately. 

A case in point is that of Federal-Provision 
Co., 1217 Fern St., in Louisville, which was 
closed down recently by the state Health 
Department. 

For several years the small manufacturer of 
ground beef patties, minute steaks, loins and 
chops for restaurants was the subject of one 
bad inspection report after another. 

On June 1 and 14, 1965, inspectors noted 
that the electric meat saw was not being 
dismantled and cleaned each day. In the sec- 
ond report, the inspector wrote that the 
owner had been given four days to correct 
the violation with the threat that if the saw 
wasn’t cleaned, the state food and drug per- 
mit would not be reissued. Four days later, 
an inspector found “operation satisfactory.” 


REPORTS IMPROVED, FOR A WHILE 


However, four months later in October, 
an inspector found pork loin ends starting 
to decompose and ordered their destruc- 
tion, He also noted that the plant was not 
rodent proof and that the meat patty ma- 
chine and electric saw were not being dis- 
mantled and cleaned each day. 

In November 1965, an inspector wrote: 
“Cleavers and knives stored in cardboard 
box. Mouse dropping in bottom of box. Evi- 
dence of rodents in establishment.” 

For awhile the reports were generally good. 
But on Jan. 19, 1967, an inspector recorded 
that “grinder, saw, tenderizer, shelf over 
grinder, not clean.” 

Finally, the Louisville-Jefferson Depart- 
ment of Public Health requested the state 
Health Department to withhold the state 
food and drug permit until a state inspector 
could look at the plant. 

On Sept. 28, 1967, the state inspector 
found that “control of rodents was not sat- 
isfactory in that rodent pellets were observed 
in two or three locations within the estab- 
lishment, and also there were some holes 
along the baseboard which indicated rodent 
entrance ways.” 

Some of the other violations noted were: 

“Tenderizer blades and patty machine had 
not been completely cleaned of meat residues 
since their present use.” 

“The three-compartment sink used for 
washing meat p equipment was very 
rusty and unsuitable for use.” 

“Rat pellets were observed along walls. 
behind slicing machine and a hole in ihe 
lower molding of the wall which would allow 
rodent entry.” 

The inspector concluded that “the facili- 
ties are certainly not suitable for the process- 
ing of meat and the sanitation that was ob- 
served was not considered to be adequate.” 

He therefore gave the owner 90 days to 
“either find new satisfactory facilities or to 
cease operations.” In a later letter from the 
Kentucky Department of Health, the owner 
was told that the deadline was Jan. 1, 1968. 

Shortly before the deadline, however, the 
company asked for and was granted an ex- 
tension to Jan. 15. The owner claimed he was 
trying to find a new location and needed a 
little more time. On Jan. 15 he finally closed 
down. 

KENTUCKY PUSHED To ENACT MEAT- 
INSPECTION Law 
(By Paul M. Branzburg) 

Faced with federal legislation ordering it 

to shape up, Kentucky is moving to tighten 
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its control over intrastate slaughterhouse 
and meat processors. 

There are indications that a bill to accom- 
plish this will be introduced soon in the 
General Assembly. 

Gov. Louie B. Nunn met recently with sev- 
eral Kentucky meat-packers and reportedly 
told them he wanted a state meat-inspection 
law. He is said to have told the group that he 
doesn’t intend to wait for a federal takeover 
in this field. 

Also, one of Nunn's legislative aides and 
several Kentucky Agriculture Department 
Officials, including Commissioner Robert 
Miller, were busily taking notes when a fed- 
eral official discussed requirements of the 
Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 at a recent 
meeting of meat-packers in Cincinnati. 

The federal law gives all states two years 
to develop an inspection and sanitation 
program for plants doing business only 
within state boundaries. The requirements 
must be “at least equal” to U.S. standards 
now applied to interstate operations. 

Therefore, if by December 1969 Kentucky 
“has failed to develop or is not enforcing” 
such a program, the U.S. secretary of agri- 
culture will declare, after consultation with 
Nunn, that all meat-packers in the state are 
henceforth subject to federal meat-inspec- 
tion regulations. 

If Kentucky has not complied but is in 
the process of taking effective action the 
secretary of agriculture may grant a one-year 
extension if he “has reason to believe that 
the state will activate” an acceptable pro- 
gram in the following 12 months. 

Since Kentucky does not have a mandatory 
meat-inspection law, the current session of 
the Kentucky General Assembly will have to 
pass an acceptable meat act or federal in- 
spection will become inevitable in December 
1969. 

Assuming that Nunn pushes through an 
acceptable law, the cost of making sure that 
Kentuckians are eating good meat is going 
to skyrocket. 

The state now has a mandatory sanitary- 
inspection statute. But the Health Depart- 
ment has only one man assigned full-time to 
making sure that equipment and facilities of 
intrastate packinghouses are clean, As a re- 
sult, most such plants are inspected only 
about twice a year. 

Dr. R. J. Henshaw, acting state veterinarian 
in the Kentucky Agriculture Department, 
estimates that an intrastate meat-inspection 
program meeting federal requirements would 
cost about $750,000 annually. Other state of- 
ficials think the figure would go over $1 
million. 

At present, the state’s non-federal packers 
spend about $90,000 a year on inspection. 
They pay part or all of the salaries of inspec- 
tors enforcing local laws in six Kentucky 
counties. This is rather small when compared 
with the sums spent by some states: Califor- 
nia, $1.6 million; Indiana, $620,000; Illinois, 
$1.1 million. These are state appropriations. 

Fortunately for Frankfort budget planners, 
about half of the cost of a new state meat- 
wae on could come from Wash- 

The Wholesome Meat Act provides 
re the federal government may pay up to 
50 per cent of a state's expense in developing 
and administering a meat-inspection pro- 
gram. 

US. COSTS WILL RISE 

Whether Kentucky will receive the full 50 
per cent of costs depends on how much Con- 
gress appropriates for meat inspection. The 
ederal inspection program cost $47 million 
nationally last year. Eventually, the cost of 
the new federal program will be another $15 
million to $40 million annually. 

It’s probable that the job of supervising a 
new Kentucky meat-inspection law will be 
given to the Agriculture Department rather 
than to the Health Department, which over- 
sees the present sanitation statute. 

“It seems to me that the U.S. Department 
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of Agriculture doesn’t seem to want to co- 
operate with state departments of health as 
much as with state departments of agricul- 
ture,” says Shelby Johnson, an administrator 
of the Kentucky Health Department. 

“Also, state meat inspection is tradition- 
ally under the state department of agricul- 
ture. If a law can be better carried out by the 
Kentucky Department of Agriculture, I can 
see no reason why they shouldn't be able 
to do it.” 

DR. HENSHAW’S WISH 

In addition the acting state veterinarian, 
Dr. Henshaw, said: 

“It wouldn't be good if the Kentucky 
Department of Agriculture just wrote a 
bill and then just went to the packers and 
told them, This is it.“ Instead, I would 
rather they'd write a bill they agree on them- 
selves and then just come to me. That, I 
think, is what is happening now.” 

There is every reason to believe that 
Kentucky meat-packers would cooperate 
with either federal or state agriculture offi- 
cials in a new meat-inspection program; 
they have no other choice. 

A reflection of this fact can be found in 
the lavish praise that organizations repre- 
senting meat-packers are now bestowing on 
the Wholesome Meat Act. 


“A GREAT ASSET” 


“This act has done a very excellent job— 
more than has been given it credit,” said 
Aled D. Davies, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, at a recent AMI-spon- 
sored meeting of Kentucky, Ohio and Indi- 
ana meatpackers in Cincinnati. The AMI is 
America’s largest meat organization. Its 
membership consists of 365 national and 
local packers and processors. 

“I am not one of those who believes that 
the end of the world has come with this 
bill,” Davies continued. On the contrary, it 
will be a great asset to this industry. We 
have all been aware that there are fringe 
areas in this industry that are not too good. 
This bill will be good for us. 

“I think we've got to be honest and admit 
that the 60 years since the passage of the 
Meat Inspection Act of 1907 has been a 
long time. The states have had 60 years to 
bring their inspection systems in line with 
the federal system... But, unfortunately, 
some did not.” 

There was no applause from the 150 
slaughterers and processors in the audience, 
but neither were there any boos. Davies, like 
the rest of the meat industry, was eating 
crow, but he was doing it gallantly. 

Only months before, in July 1967, Davies 
had told a House agriculture subcommittee 
that “we question whether anything is ac- 
tually accomplished by changing the wording 
of the Meat Inspection Act. Under it, the 
United States had developed the finest meat 
inspection program in the world.” 

Almost by way of explanation, Davies told 
the Cincinnati gathering: Had we stayed in 
a position of blind opposition, we would have 
had no infiuence on the new law.” 

But if segments of the meat industry pro- 
fess high regard for the Wholesome Meat Act, 
bend also say that it will cause many prob- 
ems. 

For one thing, it presents every Kentucky 
meat establishment with a serious dilemma. 

On one hand, a meat processor might pre- 
fer to participate in a program administered 
by Officials in Frankfort, men with whom he 
may have some influence, On the other hand, 
if Kentucky passes a law calling for stand- 
ards equal to federal regulations, then why 
not apply for federal inspection itself and 
gain the right to ship interstate? 

Most intrastate meat producers say, how- 
ever, that they prefer a state program. “We 
feel that we can work better with the state 
people than with the federal government,” 
says a slaughterer from Western Kentucky. 
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“We feel that Kentucky people have a better 
understanding of our problems.” 


A WORSE DILEMMA? 


Some others question this explanation, 
“Don't quote me,” says a county health of- 
ficial, “but they prefer a state program be- 
cause they hope it will not be as strict as the 
federal.” 

But the meat-packers who prefer state 
programs face the possibility that their state 
legislators will simply sit by and let the fed- 
eral government take over in two years, 

“I think this is very unsound,” Davies told 
the meat men from Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio. “It would be an open invitation to 
federalize everything everywhere and for 
states to give up their own responsibilities.” 

However, some Kentucky meat-packers 
could come under federal inspection before 
Kentucky passes a law of its own. 

The Federal Wholesome Meat Act provides 
that if the U.S, Department of Agriculture 
finds any intrastate packer producing “adul- 
terated meat or meat food products ... 
which would clearly endanger the public 
health,” it must notify the governor and 
other appropriate officials. 

If state officials do not take action within 
a reasonable time, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment can declare the establishment subject 
to federal inspection. 

QUALITY Not CLEANLINESS GUARANTEE: “U.S. 

CHOICE” Is MEAT GRADE, Not INSPECTION 

MARK 


“U.S. Choice” and “U.S. Prime” are federal 
meat grades well known to American house- 
wives, But many of them—and even a few 
meat retailers—confuse federally graded meat 
with federally inspected meat. 

Inspection and grading are really two dif- 
ferent concepts. A great deal of federally 
graded meat is not federally inspected meat, 
and vice versa. 

There are two federal-inspection marks, 
both round in shape. 

One is stamped with a purple vegetable dye 
onto carcasses and bears the legend “U.S. 
INSP’D & P'S’D”—inspected and passed. It is 
familiar only to those housewives who have 
purchased a piece of meat that was under a 
federal inspector’s slaughterhouse stamp. 

The other federal-inspection mark is used 
on prepared meat packages of products such 
as bacon or bologna. It spells out its message: 
“U.S. Inspected and Passed by Department of 
Agriculture.” This mark can be found on mil- 
lions of packages and cans sold throughout 
America, 

These two marks certify that the meat 
comes from animals that were inspected be- 
fore and after death, that all of the plant 
equipment and facilities were clean, and that 
the label on the package is accurate. 

Grading marks are shield-shaped and are 
applied to carcasses in long rows of such 
marks, so these legends are commonly spotted 
by homemakers on the edges of steaks. 

The grade mark only indicates the quality 
of the meat—not that it has been subjected 
to inspection. Often federally graded meat is 
also federally inspected, but you can have 
one without the other, 


BRAND NAMES NO GUARANTEE 


The services of a federal grader can be 
purchased from the U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment at $8.20 an hour. The grader decides if 
the meat is Prime, Choice, Good, Standard, 
Commerical, Utility, Cutter, or Canner by 
judging the meat’s fat content, texture, color, 
conformation and bone character. 

Graders must exercise some judgment, but 
they distinguish between the various grade 
levels by following elaborate and complex 
federal specifications. 

A common misconception of American 
homemakers is that by buying well-known 
brand names of the large national meat firms 
they are assured the meat has undergone fed- 
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eral inspection or checks under standards 
equal to the federal. 


RISK OF SANITATION PROBLEMS 


In fact, some of the nation’s largest 
meat firms operate plants exempt from 
federal inspection because they do not ship 
across state lines. 

Swift & Co. has 12 nonfederal plants, Wil- 
son & Co. 47, Armour & Co. 14, Hygrade Food 
Products 8, and Hormel & Co. 5. It is unfair 
to assume that a plant without federal in- 
spection is unsanitary. But there is a greater 
chance of sanitation problems at such a 
plant, since it is generally agreed that federal 
checks are more thorough than state or local 
examinations which are made under laws 
that are probably less strict than the federal 
measure. 

The federal system of inspection and grad- 
ing is efficient and helpful, but it still pre- 
sents problems for the housewife. 

Packaged meat products from federal 
plants will bear the circular inspection mark. 
But how can she tell if the hamburger 
meat or steak in the supermarket has been 
federally inspected? 

It isn’t easy. If she is lucky, the store will 
advertise that its meat was slaughtered and 
processed under federal inspection. (If the 
merchant is lying, he risks federal prosecu- 
tion.) But advertising usually refers merely 
to grade levels such as “U.S, Choice - and 
says nothing about inspection. 

Consequently, a cautious homemaker usu- 
ally is forced to ask her butcher if the meat 
in his counter comes from a federally in- 
spected plant. 

Although it may be difficult to determine 
which cuts of meat are from federal plants, 
the labels on meat products packaged or 
canned in such plants must be worded with 
exquisite precision. 

Ingredients must be listed in order of pre- 
dominance by weight. And the label must 
mean exactly what it says. For example, “all 
beef” frankfurters are made exclusively from 
beef, while “all meat” frankfurters will be a 
combination of beef and some other types 
of meat, 

Finally, federally approved labeling desig- 
nations guarantee that the manufacturer 
is conforming to rigid content specifications. 

These regulations are so detailed that they 
even provide that pickled pigs knuckles may 
not be labeled “semi-boneless” unless 50 per 
cent of the total weight of bones has been 
removed. 


Release the Blakey Report 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WBBM of Chicago has acquired a 
well-deserved reputation for its vigorous 
and timely editorial commentary. In its 
broadcast of March 15, it properly called 
for public release of the Blakey report, 
which was suppressed at the time the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment made its recommendations. 

The commentary follows: 

RELEASE THE BLAKEY REPORT 

Ever since the publication of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement, 
there has been one exceptional failure in 
that report. It has been the failure to issue 
the so-called Blakey papers. These deal 
with highly specific situation in the world 
of organized crime. And it has been claimed 
that a considerable portion of the Blakey 
report concerns organized crime in Chicago 
and Cook County. 
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Professor Robert Blakey of the University 
of Notre Dame investigated charges of tie-ups 
between politics and organized crime in Tli- 
nois. For several months, members of the 
Illinois Crime Investigating commission 
have tried to gain access to the Blakey re- 
port. But they have been stopped cold in 
each case. 

They've asked Professor Blakey for his re- 
port: he says it has been sent to the Justice 
Department. In Washington, the Justice De- 
partment said to ask Professor Blakey. And 
finally, after much back-and-forth chasing, 
the Justice Department flatly denied re- 
quests to see the Blakey report. 

One thing is certain: if Professor Blakey 
did develop any information about crime 
and politics in Illinois, he certainly didn’t 
get it published in the Task Force Report on 
Organized Crime. That book is sterile of pro- 
ductive information. 

We believe the Illinois Crime Investigat- 
ing commission should know the exact con- 
tents of the Blakey report. We believe that 
no sound judgment can be made about the 
state of organized crime in Illinois so long 
as the Blakey report remains secret. 

The Blakey report may in truth turn out 
to be nothing more than a rehash of a lot 
of old allegations which have never been 
proven. But there is no way to know this 
until the report is actually examined. 

And finally, we think the public is entitled 
to an explanation about why Washington 
has been so sensitive in the first place in 
releasing the Blakey report. 


The Jewish Claim 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, often the 
enemies of the State of Israel attempt to 
publicize the ill-founded contention that 
the Israelis are intruders in the Middle 
East. Rabbi Julius J. Nodel, of Temple 
Shaare Emeth, in St. Louis, Mo., pre- 
sented a compelling rebuttal to that 
position in a letter published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on March 13, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE JEWISH CLAIM 


It is impossible for the general reader to 
fll in all of the gaps in Spencer Lavan’s 
piece you reprinted, “Path to Arab Hostility.” 

The truth is that up to the year 70, the 
Jewish people and their ancestors had already 
lived in Palestine as a nation for 1,500 years, 
during which time the land never had an 
Arab character. When the Jews lost Palestine 
to the Romans, the nation did not perish. 
Jews revolted unsuccessfully against Roman 
oppression in 115 and 135; but in the follow- 
ing centuries all through Roman, Byzantine, 
Arab, Christian and Turkish domination, 
Jewish life continued on a relatively large 
scale. 

Even during the darkest periods of the 
Crusades and the Middle Ages, the Jews never 
entirely left the soil of Palestine. By the time 
the Arabs conquered Palestine in 634, the 
Jewish people had already completed 2000 
years of national history in that country. 
The Arabs held sway between 634 and 1071— 
only 437 years out of more than 3000 years of 
recorded history in Palestine. 

After 1071, the country was conquered by 
various non-Arab peoples, such as the Sel- 
juks, the Kurds, the Crusaders, the Egyptian 
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Mamelukes, the Ottoman Turks and, finally, 
the Allies in 1917. 

The question of who has the right to the 
land is not a game of numbers—how many 
Arabs or Jews have lived there lately. It is a 
question of who loves the land as a homeland 
and who wishes to restore it to its original 
role as a creator of civilization which decid- 
edly influenced the course of mankind, gave 
rise to religion and righteousness, brought 
forth prophets, saints and spiritual leaders, 
as is now committed, even unto death, to 
preserve it as a democracy of progress and 
peace rather than a satellite to be exploited 
for Communist expansion by godless Soviet 
Russia. 

No people, returning, building and defend- 
ing its ancient, original homeland after a 
long, sad exile, can by any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as intruders, Even 
when the majority of the Jewish people were 
not in Palestine, Palestine was in the major- 
ity of the Jewish people—in their prayers, 
their Bible, their spiritual aspirations. No 
other people in the world can make that 
claim. 

JULIUS J. NODEL, 
Senior Rabbi, Temple Shaare Emeth. 


Figures That Lie 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune: 

FIGURES THAT LIE 


President Johnson did the United States an 
injustice when he said that 14 countries do a 
better job of preventing infant mortality 
than we do. His figures presumably came 
from the demographic yearbook published 
last fall by the United Nations. The United 
States is, indeed, 15th according to these fig- 
ures—but many of them are so unreliable as 
to be useless. 

This can be seen most clearly from the fig- 
ures on babies who die within 24 hours of 
birth. The following table shows, for sample 
countries, the total infant mortality rate 
[deaths within one year per 1,000 live births], 
the rate for the first 24 hours, and the rate 
for the remaining 364 days. [The latest fig- 
ures generally available are for 1964.] 


Country Total Ist day Rest of 
rate year 
14.2 4.5 9.7 
14.8 4.6 10.2 
18.7 4.2 14.5 
19.1 8.1 12.4 
19.4 2.1 17.3 
19.9 8.0 12.8 
20, 4 2.4 18.0 
21.4 5.1 16.3 
24,7 10.4 14.3 
24.8 10.2 14.6 
26.4 9 25.5 
43,3 3.3 40.0 
118.6 ay 117.7 
56.5 1.2 55.3 


In general, paradoxically, the more ad- 
vanced a country is, the worse the mortality 
rate for the first day seems to be. Only a 
handful of countries make a worse showing 
than the United States and Canada. If we 
are to be guided by these figures, we might 
as well strive to match the enviable records 
set by North Borneo [3.3], Cuba [4.0], or the 
Negroes of South West Africa [3.8]. And in 
time we may attain the degree of perfection 
claimed by Albania [1.4], Honduras [1.2], 
Hong Kong [0.9], and Egypt [0.7]. 

Of course, all this is ridiculous. Most of 
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these low figures are little more than 

as some of the countries acknowledge. The 
figures for Canada and the United States are 
high largely because of thoroness in report- 
ing. In addition, even among the advanced 
countries, the figures are thrown off by dif- 
ferences in procedure and definitions [such 
as when a birth is a stillbirth] or by other 
factors [such, perhaps, as abortions in 
Japan]. It is hard, for example, to believe 
that France's record is really twice as good 
as Sweden’s for the first day and twice as bad 
for the rest of the first year. Or that the 
Anglo-Saxon countries—England, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States—have mortality rates for the first day 
consistently double those of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

We don’t know how the United States 
would stand if the records were uniform and 
accurate. We could expect the Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands to hold the 
lead, if only because of their tradition of 
cleanliness, their healthy climate, and their 
relative freedom from slums. Beyond that, 
the list might look very different. This isn't 
to say that we shouldn't try to improve. But 
neither should we allow ourselves to be 
talked into a big new federal program of 
child care on the basis of highly questionable 
statistics. 


Food and the Conservation Challenge 
HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege early this month to attend and 
participate in the annual conference of 
the National Wildlife Federation in 
Houston, Tex. The federation saw fit to 
honor me and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Koch] for our efforts in 
the field of natural resource conserva- 
tion. This is a tribute I shall always 
treasure, and I am sure the Senator from 
California shares my feelings. 

The conservation challenges facing the 
Nation—indeed, facing the world—are 
more critical, more urgent, than ever be- 
fore in the history of mankind. We are 
finally beginning to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the natural wealth that has 
been bestowed upon us. We are beginning 
to understand fully that man not only 
has the capability to conserve natural re- 
sources but also the power to destroy 
them. 

The greatest threat to natural resource 
conservation, and therefore one of the 
greatest threats to continuing life on our 
shrinking planet, is man’s own indiffer- 
ence. If he remains indifferent to the 
need to conserve the world’s natural 
wealth and continues to squander it as he 
has for centuries, he will one day soon be 
the tragic victim of his own indifference. 

Overpopulation is the catalyst. Man 
seems intent on outstripping the earth’s 
natural resources on which he must de- 
pend. As a result, starvation is a way of 
life for millions of people in vast sections 
of the world today. Food itself is the only 
important natural resource to these mil- 
lions of sufferers. 

The crisis of starvation has drawn an 
eloquent response from Mr. John Strohm, 
editor of National Wildlife magazine. His 
address to the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion in Houston on March 9 is a timely 
commentary on an issue that must con- 
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cern every thinking American. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS oF JOHN SrrouM, EDITOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE MAGAZINE, AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Houston, TEX., Marcu 9, 1968 


Food! Food! An abundance of food. It’s 
something we take for granted in America, 
the land of plenty! Most of us have long for- 
gotten the soup lines of the Depression. To- 
day, we may be even :nore preoccupied with 
food than were the millions who stood in 
those lines, in a different way, of course. No 
other nation in the world produces more 
food, eats more food, strives so hard to pro- 
duce more, or worries so much about over- 
indulgence in food. Only in America do 
we eat whether we are hungry or not, just 
for the sensual pleasures of taste and touch. 

We eat out of boredom, or out of habit, or 
just to be sociable; we eat to console our- 
selves when we're angry or hurt or disap- 
pointed. Everywhere we turn, we are per- 
suaded to eat more and more; our appetites 
are constantly stimul-ted by lush food pho- 
tographs, radio and TV commercials, bill- 
boards, enticing food packages. How can we 
resist? The goal of a “chicken in every pot” 
long ago gave way to more impressive status 
symbols. Good food—and lots of it—is the 
American way of life. 

Little wonde” so few of us are “concerned” 
about food—or the lack of it. 

Rarely knowing real hunger, we push our- 
selves away from the table, assuming that 
our bounty will last forever—or at least for 
our lifetime. 

Oh, we've heard of our malnourished, 
starving fellow men around the globe, per- 
haps sent gifts to them. But we have never 
really come to grips with the fact that much 
of the world will go to bed hungry tonight, 
that these same people and more may face 
famine and .tarvation in less than ten years! 

Perhaps the reality of famine is too hard 
a pill for us to swallow. 

How can we—who fight to keep from eat- 
ing—know the anguish of fighting for food, 
or the desperate anger of rioting Indians, 
rampaging through the streets and shouting, 
“Give us rice or shoot us!” 

Do we remember “the starving children 
of India” only when we tell our children to 
“clean their plates?” Can we possibly under- 
stand the empty stomach or soul of some- 
one forced to subsist on 4 ounces of rice a 
day, or less. 

The story is not exactly a new one. A great 
American—New York’s Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia—cared passionately about hungry 
people, for he had seen hungry immigrants 
pour into Ellis Island. More than 20 years 
ago, he defined the problem to the newly 
founded United Nations. 

No, there is nothing new about world hun- 
ger and starvation. And tode y, two out of 
every three people in the world do not get 
enough to eat—or the right kind of food to 
keep them healthy and able to work. In 
Asia, nine out of ten suffer from malnutri- 
tion. This is today! What of tomorrow? 

World population by the year 2000—lit- 
tle more than 3 decades from now—is pro- 
jected at 7 billion, nearly double what it is 
now. World food production would have to 
be increased 15 percent on the average—just 
to maintain the current level of nutrition. 
And that would still leave half the people 
malnourished. The need to grow more food 
will be even more desperate in the hungry 
areas of the world: 15% more food will be 
needed in Africa, 20% in the Near East, al- 
most 250% in Latin America, 30% in the 
Far East. In just 3 decades. 

The problem is more immediate than the 
vear 2000. By 1974, seven years from now, 
India’s population will jump by 120 million. 
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Who will feed these people? It was U.S. food 
surpluses that kept 60 million Indians from 
starving last year. Can we feed the world? 
Hardly! 

Our food surpluses are at an all-time low. 
Even with this year’s bumper crops, aren’t 
surpluses becoming a thing of the past? For 
last year—in a single year—the world’s popu- 
lation grew by 70 million. “And there was no 
increase in the world's agricultural produc- 
tion,” says the UN’s Food and Agricultural 
Organization. In three years, 200 million peo- 
ple, a population equal to that of our nation, 
will be added to the world’s total. 

This overwhelming tide of mankind sweep- 
ing around the globe will add more new 
mouths to feed in the next thirty years than 
have accumulated since the beginning of 
time. Where will the food come from to feed 
these additional billions? 

There is little we can do to change the 
amount of land available for crops. This is 
our world, and these are the ground rules: 

Most of the earth's surface is water, and 
salt water at that! The oceans and seas cover 
70% of the face of the globe, leaving a scant 
30% to house and feed Man. 8% of this land 
is permanently covered with ice; another 7% 
is arid, barren desert, grudgingly resisting the 
farmer; another 7% of the land cannot be 
broken by the plow—it is mountainous rock. 

Perhaps one day we may drain or tame the 
swamps of the world. They make up 4% of 
the earth’s surface. 

That leaves precious little acreage for agri- 
culture—only 4% of the earth’s total to feed 
the needs and the stomachs of the world. 
About 34% billion acres for 314 billion people. 

Land, precious land! Yet everywhere vast 
acreages of tillable land are being gobbled 
up to build houses and industries; to make 
superhighways and recreational complexes. 
But even this is not new. You know all of 
this and a lot more. You, here today. 

Of course, we know it—Big question is 
what do we do about it? We are taking a 
look at what I believe is the No, 1 problem 
facing all mankind: Hunger—as you've seen 
it in these pictures I've taken around the 
world. Is man wise enough to avoid a cata- 
stropic famine? It’s possible, but is he wise 
enough? And humble enough?—will he re- 
read his Bible about the parable of the tal- 
ents? For as we all know man was given a 
multitude of talents—tremendous natural 
resources. But man has destroyed many of 
those resources, wasted them, misused them, 
or used them badly. What other explanation 
is there for the plight in which man finds 
himself today? French Economist Cepedes 
says: “It is the scandal of our time that in 
a world capable of feeding 35 billion people, 
and containing only 3 billion, two billion 
suffer from hunger.” 

You here today are doctors and lawyers, 
businessmen and ranchers, educators and 
journalists, bankers and scientists, home- 
makers and civil servants. But you have one 
thing in common: you are active in the cause 
of conservation—you are citizen leaders in 
the preservation of our irreplaceable resources 
and in the wise use of those resources that 
can be renewed. 

What you have in common is your uncom- 
mon capability of affecting—in your differ- 
ent ways—the flow of history. The United 
States—yes, and the world—is looking to 
you for solutions. 

If we cannot define the problem, if we 
cannot make up our minds, then how is the 
Chicago steelworker or the Congressman from 
Harlem to realize the urgency—of develop- 
ing sane policies for managing and using our 
resources wisely—before millions starve to 
death? 

We could, you could alter the course of 
history. It has been done before. Unless, of 
course, time already has run out on us. 

The title of a recent book predicts a grim 
future of impending world starvation: 
Famine— 1975.“ 

The authors are two brothers, William and 
Paul Paddock. Their thesis is that it is already 
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too late to save some countries from mass 
starvation, that in the years ahead the 
United States may very well be forced to write 
off some countries as beyond saving. They 
point out that famine—not caused merely 
by insect plagues, or drouths—but by a mas- 
sive population explosion is now a way of 
life and a problem that has become un- 
manageable only in the 1960's. 

Today's world is totally different than the 
world of 1950. 

Before World War II the nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America were food export- 
ers. Then it happened—the population ex- 
plosion, and a skyrocketing demand for food. 
By 1950 the have-not nations had somer- 
saulted into a position of being food Im- 
porters. But at that time no one knew that 
this somersault had taken place. 

The have-not nations of 1939 had exported 
11 million tons more grain than they im- 
ported. But then that world became a hun- 
gry world and by 1950 was importing 4 mil- 
lion tons more grain than it exported. By 
1958 that had grown to 13 million tons, and 
today it is about 30 million tons the hungry 
world must import from somewhere. 

Clearly, the have-not nations of the world 
have lost the capacity to feed themselves— 
and are continuing to lose it, at an accelerat- 
ing rate. 

And this has happened even though the 
hungry world has been doing a fair job of 
boosting food output. 

The Paddocks point out that by farming 
farther and farther out into the jungle and 
farther up the hillsides, the hungry world 
of the 1950's was able to increase farm pro- 
duction as fast as its human production. 

But the race between the Breeders and 
Feeders got faster and faster and faster. 
There were more mouths to feed. Crop yields 
in the new jungle lands dropped off. And the 
hungry world started running out of new 
land to farm. 

In the 1950's, the world still produced more 
food than it ate—about 9 million tons a year 
more, But in the 1960's the world has pro- 
duced less food than it has eaten—about 14 
million tons less each year, 

For example, in 1966 there was no increase 
in food production worldwide. Yet the world 
had 70 million additional mouths to be fed. 
The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization says that in the next decade 
the hungry world will increase its popula- 
tion by 26%. Thus, just to stay even—in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America—we must 
have 26% more food in the next 10 years. 

Alarming fact is: Per capita food produc- 
tion in that part of the world is falling. 
In 1965-66, food production was 4 to 5 percent 
less per person in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America than the year before. 

To reverse the trends, one or both of two 
things are desperately needed: 

1. We must stop the population explosion! 

2. We must increase food production! 

We can stop the population explosion by 
either reducing the birth rate, or Increasing 
the death rate. Certainly, we're not going 
to increase the death rate—our medical sci- 
ence has done wonders to prolong life, to 
save more babies. We are trying nard to de- 
crease the birth rate. We have the pill, and 
the 114¢ loop, and India now offers an $8.50 
transistor radio to every man who agrees 
to become sterilized. 

But birth control progress is painfully 
slow. The pill costs money, and women must 
learn how to count. In Asia, women demand 
women doctors to insert the loop—and 
they're painfully short of any kind of doc- 
tor. And I wonder, can the lure of owning an 
$8.50 transistor radio be that strong? 

So much for birth control. 

So what, then, are our chances of boosting 
food production fast enough to feed every- 
one? 

What about what the Paddocks call the 
panaceas? Such things as the production of 
algae using hydroponics; the manufacture 
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of protein with micro-organisms on petro- 
leum; synthetic proteins; desalting the ocean 
to irrigate the deserts; and farming the 
oceans. All of these things are feasible and, 
if enough time and energy were expended on 
them—they could help fill the growing food 
gap. 

But these ideas are a pretty long way in 
the future. 

There are several new research ideas which 
will have a significant impact. New dwarf 
wheats can be expected in this country and 
in Canada by the early 1970’s—they are al- 
ready having tremendous impact in the have- 
not nations. A new gene has been discovered 
in corn which greatly improves its dietary 
value by boosting its lysine content. Corn 
is one of the three great food crops of the 
world, along with rice and wheat. 

New short straw varieties of rice and wheat 
are now working near miracles for Pakistan 
and India. They respond dramatically to the 
use of fertilizers. I plan to do a Reader's 
Digest story in Pakistan this spring where 
they hope to be self-sufficient in food grains 
by the end of this year—thanks to massive 
planting of Mexican dwarf wheat. 

But what Pakistan can do, cannot neces- 
sarily be done by India or other tropical 
countries, although India is desperately try- 
ing. To overcome the inertia of Centuries— 
is going to take more than overnight effort. 
We cannot expect instant success. 

The Paddocks point out that since World 
War II four-fifths of all the agricultural in- 
crease in the hungry nations has come from 
putting new land into production. But we're 
running out of new land which can easily be 
put into production. There is land which can 
be cleared, Land waiting to be irrigated—but 
all at a price. The cost is enormous. Dr. Les- 
ter Brown of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture says: “The question of how much 
land can be brought into production is not 
relevant. It becomes relevant only when you 
ask at what cost?” 

The president’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee issued a report last year in which they 
said: “The scale, severity, and duration of the 
world food problem is so great that a massive, 
long-range, innovative effort unprecedented 
in human history will be required to master 
it.” But they said it could be mastered. 

would not be the major limitation 
(although that committee said it would re- 
quire billions of dollars more per year than 
is now being put into the problem) What 
will be the limitation? They say it will be a 
shortage of scientific, technical and man- 
agerial skill needed for systematic, orderly 
execution of the plan. 

We have the technology now to feed the 
world. But many food experts believe we have 
to be willing to undertake a major austerity 
program on a world wide scale to get this 
technology into the hands of farmers, This 
means nations will have to do away with 
their armies, stop building their highways, 
their hospitals, and installing dial tele- 
phones. It means an austerity program, and 
big question is can these developing nations 
do it—will they do it—in time? 

I've often been asked: If the United States 
can send a man to the moon, why can’t we 
improve the agriculture in India, Nigeria and 
Brazil? The answer is that improving the 
agriculture in India, Nigeria or Brazil is a 
more complicated problem than sending a 
man to the moon. Scientists and engineers 
using computers and the vast store of scien- 
tific knowledge now available can send a man 
to the moon. Improving agriculture in the 
hungry nations where they still farm as they 
did in the time of Christ is more complicated. 
It involves education and social change—and 
changing 2 billion people. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
says that if current trends continue—by 
1984 even the United States with its great 
agricultural potential will be unable to fill 
the world food gap. The result, he says, will 
be disaster. The Paddocks believe this will 
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happen as early as 1975. The date is not too 
important. The chilling conclusion is that 
man seems to be headed on a collision course 
with catastrophe. 

The result could be famine in much of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Many ex- 
perts believe these families are inevitable. 
The world has waited too long to solve its 
food and population problems. Many nations 
are rushing pell mell towards a collapse of 
their economies, because of the failure of 
their agriculture. India now adds one mil- 
lion new mouths to its food problem every 
month. 

The Paddocks believe that by 1975, the 
world food problem will dominate all of our 
thinking. 

Nuclear power as the dominant factor in 
international politics will have given way to 
food. We will be living in an Age of Food, 
Those countries with food will be the power- 
ful ones. Those without will be the weak 
ones, And those with food to share with their 
friends will be the most powerful of all. 

A chilling thought isn’t it? 

I know many in the audience have ques- 
tions and doubts. Are we incapable of head- 
ing off this crisis? Or, is it only a question of 
delaying the inevitable? Is the picture really 
this black? You know, it’s not so difficult to 
be optimistic—at least more optimistic than 
the Paddock brothers. Every day you hear of 
near miracles being performed in so many 
diverse areas. 

As just one example, you know doctors are 
striving for human transplants—legs, arms, 
kidneys, hearts—and would you believe 
brains? 

Surely, food production cannot be more 
of a challenge than this, Or, these things. 

People in the clothing industry say gar- 
ments of the future may be heated and air- 
conditioned. And disposable, worn only a 
few times and thrown away. What little non- 
disposable clothing we wear will be stored 
in closets where cleansing vapors will keep 
them fresh and bacteria free. 

Architects talk of houses powered by the 
sun’s rays, with walls that can be altered to 
fit our needs and our moods. 

Home economists tell us of tomorrow’s 
computerized kitchens, that plan our meals, 
calculate our calorie intake, select our foods, 
then prepare them. 

Businessmen tell us we will shop by tele- 
vision. We select what we want, push a but- 
ton, and the bank account is automatically 
debited, as the merchant is credited. 

Educators see home-equipped training 
centers for children. Each child is taught at 
the speed suited to his ability and quest for 
knowledge. Lessons are programmed; tests 
are graded instantly. Not only will the diet 
of each family member be programmed, com- 
puters will dictate the amount of exercise 
needed by each member to offset his calorie 
intake. You'll take a doctor's exam at home. 
A sensitive “feeler-light” will examine each 
member of the family, record the informa- 
tion, and flash it to the doctor’s office. 

A society capable of such dreams—a so- 
ciety capable of setting its sight on the 
heavens—certainly must be capable of dra- 
matic advances in food production. 

The Paddocks see a picture of unmitigated 
black ahead. Frosty Hill of the Ford Founda- 
tion does not. He says, “we can lick this food 
problem if we get on our horse right now 
and ride like hell. Five years ago we didn’t 
even have a horse to ride. Today we can make 
it a race.” He describes the outlook as “gray 
and foggy, but not hopelessly black.” 

Let’s take a look at some of the bright 
spots in the food picture I’ve seen around 
the world, during the past year. 

In Africa, farmers have slaved all their 
lives to grow a sparse 8 or 10 bushels per 
acre, 

With new improved seed, they’re harvest- 
ing bumper crops, with the promise of more 
to come. 

Rice is to Asians what wheat is to the West- 
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ern World. It’s the main meal for nearly one- 
third of the people on earth. 

But new short straw rice from the Rice 
Institute in the Philippines, means higher 
yields to fill empty bellies. These new rice 
varieties are another hope for hungry people. 

In Red China the peasant farms with a 
hoe. 

In many nations, you see the oxen and 
wooden plow of Biblical days. Human mus- 
cles and oxen are used on most farms on 
earth today. 

But this, too, is changing, as new machin- 
ery is invented and adapted to the tiny fields 
of the farmers. Farmers may be illiterate, but 
they are not ignorant. 

But birth control must come, or a multi- 
tude will be doomed, as the little boy in 
Ghana whose bloated belly is witness to the 
fact that he suffers from protein disease, and 
is doomed to be stunted mentally. 

One of the brightest spots I saw on my 
most recent world trip was Pakistan. Until 
recently their grain yields were about the 
same as they had been ten centuries ago— 
and that means 8 to 10 bushels per acre, 
No more. Not since Mexican dwarf wheats 
have come to Pakistan. These wheats are 
giving double, triple and quadruple the yields 
of the old varieties. 

Mexi-Pak is yielding up to 100 bushels per 
acre under irrigation. This wheat was de- 
veloped in Mexico as Siete Cerros, or Seven 
Hills, In Turkey they call it Espigas. In Af- 
ghanistan, Hepta-Pak. But everywhere it is 
producing like mad, regardless of its name. 
Ignacio Nawaez, trained by Dr. Norm Bor- 
laug, of the Rockefeller Foundation in Mex- 
ico, helped develop Mexi-Pak, He is now with 
the Ford Foundation and wheat consultant 
to the Pakistan government. 

The big reason for the Pakistan success is 
the enthusiasm of the government. The Pres- 
ident and the Minister of Agriculture get on 
the radio and tell farmers how important 
they are, then get them the seed and fertilizer 
they need, and the credit, yes, and the price 
incentives. 

The experiment station at Lyallupur is so 
enthusiastic about its new wheats that the 
whole front lawn is in wheat. 

Pakistan believes in one year she will have 
enough wheat for her own needs—and in two 
years would you believe, maybe some to ex- 
port to India? 

Yes, there are some bright spots in the food 
picture, but there are still some very black 
ones—and we may have run out of time. 

At worst, it may be the greatest catastro- 
phe in the history of the human race, 
one that may well rock the western world to 
its very foundations, Even at best, more peo- 
ple are going to be doomed to what millions 
already accept as their way of life—perpetual 
hunger and malnutrition—and the listless- 
ness and apathy that makes nations under- 
developed. 

So famine looks probably in 1975 or 
1985 . or 2000. Until the resources of the 
world are mustered to the defense of its 
people—and those resources used wisely— 
we're really only talking about time, aren't 
we? 

Time! Just time! 

We spend it. We waste it. We kill it! Can 
we save it? Can we buy it? We need as much 
time as we can get on this enormous problem. 
But we can get it—with food! 

Where is that food? 

In the world’s food stock piles? Forget it! 
They are at an all-time low—a third of what 
they were in 1960. During that same period 
our own T.S. feed grain carryovers dropped 
from 75 million tons to about 25 million. 
Wheat carryover plunged from over 1.3 billion 
to less than ½ that amount. Oh, yes, this 
year will be a record crop year for US. 
farmers. Our corn, soybeans and wheat crops 
are 25% above the 1961-65 average. But even 
now our carryovers are only a drop in the 
bucket compared to long-term world needs. 
Our carryover will be only 60% of what some 
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experts believe U.S. should have as “strategic 
reserves”. Where do we get the food to buy 
us the time we need until hungry people 
can feed themselves? The world is running 
out of virgin soil. 

Country after country has plowed up the 
last of its “new lands.” 

its “Fourth Plan” period ending 
in 1971, India will have been able to expand 
its tillable less than 1%. But popu- 
lation will have increased nearly 15%. 

In 1965, we had 55 million acres in reserve. 
The USDA called half of that acreage back 
into production last year—the better land, 
mostly. Many agronomists estimate land still 
in reserve is much poorer. 

The only answer to world food demands 
appears to be “higher yields per acre.” But 
how? The obstacles have already been ex- 
posed: Widespread illiteracy, red tape, lack 
of money, credit, seed, fertilizer. Nations 
have been known to catapult from Biblical 
methods to modern day practices—but can 
it be done in time? 

For the time being, these underdeveloped 
countries must depend heavily upon imports 
from the developed world. Nearly 30 million 
tons of grain a year flow into Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. Of this amount, two- 
thirds comes from the United States—the 
bulk of it from the great Midwest. In 1965, 
the twelve states of the Central U.S. grew 
about 85% of all the corn, over 80% of the 
oats, 75% of the soybeans, over half of the 
wheat—over 70% of the 8 major crops in this 
country. 

Not bad for the most “underdeveloped” 
area on earth. That’s what the Paddocks 
wrote of this tremendous food-producing sec- 
tion of our nation. 

Yes, they called it “underdeveloped” in 
terms of the potential it has for increasing 
food production. For herein lies the knowl- 
edge to grow still more, the technical skills, 
and management knowhow, the equipment, 
the experience, the transportation, the chem- 
icals, the science and the performance— 
„ some idle acreage here 


hoe i much time could these twelve states 
in mid-America buy for the world until the 
hungry nations can produce their own food? 
Well, we surveyed those twelve midwestern 
states for their potential production. Here's 
what we found. 

Given certain price incentives, farmers of 
the 12 midwest states alone could nearly 
double their food production by 1980—just 
12 years from now. How important could 
this extra production be to starving people? 
Well, it’s commonly accepted that two 
pounds of grain per day are required to keep 
a man alive, and at least partially produc- 
tive. That’s 12 bushels a year. Iowa alone, the 
experts tell us, can produce 730 million 
bushels more corn by 1980. 

This would enable Iowa alone to feed an 
additional 60 million men, women, and chil- 
dren, anywhere in the world. But let’s take 
a roll call of the Middle West. First, how 
much additional corn could we grow by 
1980?—if we had the need—and the incen- 
tive. Let’s start with Iowa. 

Iowa reports an additional 728 million 
bushels by 1980. 

South Dakota reports 54 million more 
bushels. 

Michigan in 1980 could produce an addi- 
tional 111 million bushels. 

And Ohio computes an estimated 332 mil- 
Hon bushels of corn. 

This is Missouri, and we could show you 
another 153 million bushels by 1980. 

One billion, one million additional bushels 
could be produced by 1980. This is Illinois 
reporting. 

Kansas predicts 16 million bushels above 
its 1965 corn output. 

In Nebraska we estimate an additional 204 
million bushels by 1980. 

‘ee Dakota, an additional 3 million by 
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And Indiana estimates an added 302 mil- 
lion bushels of corn in 13 years. 

The state of Wisconsin is capable of an 
additional 72 million bushels by that same 
target year. 

Minnesota computes an extra 395 million 
bushels, 

These 12 Midwestern states could pro- 
duce—if needed—an extra 3.3 billion bushels 
of corn by 1980, or almost double our 1965 
crop. And now let’s call the roll on how much 
additional wheat we can produce by 1980— 
again, if the need and incentive is there. 

Minnesota is capable of an additional 35 
million bushels. 

Wisconsin adds another 1 million. 

Indiana, 21 million bushels. 

North Dakota figures 186 million extra 
bushels. 

Count on 56 million bushels from 
Nebraska. 

And 77 million more from Kansas. 

Illinois projects an increase of 61 million 
bushels over 1965. 

Missouri sees an additional 24 million 
bushels by 1980. 

Ohio adds 12 million to its total wheat 
output. 

Michigan adds 36 million bushels of wheat. 

South Dakota, 16 million more bushels. 

So by 1980 we could produce—if needed 
525 million additional bushels of wheat in 
the 12 states—or 75% more than we're pro- 
ducing now. 

The projected increase for grain sorghums 
in the Midwest was 157 million bushels—or a 
50% increase. 

The estimated potential increase for soy- 
beans is even more dramatic. The 12 states 
estimate they could grow 650 million bushels 
more—or nearly double what we're produc- 
ing now. 

So in total, the 12 midwestern states estl- 
mate we could almost double production in 
little more than a decade from now. Frankly, 
some experts feel we can do better than this— 
through still higher yields per acre. But on 
that Roswell Garst has a word of caution. 
He's the farmer extraordinary, from Coon 
Rapids, Iowa, who taught Khrushchev all the 
Russians know about corn. Bob Garst says, 
“From now on increases are going to be much 
slower . . and more expensive. Before 1955 
we raised about 40 bushels of corn per acre. 
For the last two years we have raised 72 
bushels per acre, an increase of 80%. I do 
not believe we are likely to gain more than 
20% in corn yields in the next ten years. 
Our own population will also likely gain 20% 
in the next decade.” 

So says Bob Garst. 

So, however we look at it, there seems to 
be a problem. 

This is the problem. (Hunger) 

In the past years the food from here has 
moved to there. Food has saved millions of 
people from starving—60 million people in 
India alone, last year. The cost of U.S. food 
aid—over the last five years—has amounted 
to about $2 billion per year. This year the 
people of the United States will spend about 
$214 billion—less than one half of 1% of 
our gross national product. $2% billion. How 
much is that. A little more than we gave 
to the race tracks and for motion pictures. 
82% billion! That's one-third of what we, as 
@ nation, spend on tobacco, one-tenth of 
what we spend on gas and oil, or for our beer 
and ale and “hard” liquor. Only 7% of what 
we spend on the cars we drive. A billion 
dollars less than we pay our farmers not to 

uce. 

What has our $214 billion brought? What 
have we received for it? Is this the payment 
We are likely to receive for helping people 
help themselves? 

And there are still more questions that 
need to be answered. 


Are we trying to play Santa Claus to the 


whole world? 


What does America think about all of this? 
To get some answers we have surveyed hun- 
dreds of the top leaders in America. 


March 21, 1968 


We asked two questions: 

1. “Assuming a real need to avert famine 
and suffering, approximately how much do 
you think the U.S. government should spend 
for food aid abroad each year for the next 
five years?” 

A. Less than the $214 billion we are spend- 
ing now? 

B. Same? or 

C. More? 

Second question: “Assuming the same con- 
ditions, approximately how much do you 
think the U.S. government will spend? 

A. Less? 

B. Same? or 

C. More? 

Our survey covered: 

Members of Congress. Farm organization 
leaders. College Deans and other educators. 
Businessmen and bankers. Top farmers. 
Womens Clubs. Church Groups. Labor Union 
Leaders. Foreign Policy Groups. Leading Jour- 
nalists. 

I wish I could pass on to you ail the com- 
ments which we received, some of them 
many-page letters. Let me give you some 
excerpts: 

Raymond Ewell, State University of N.Y. 
says: “The United States will continue to 
spend too little for several years until there 
is a great famine in India or some other 
country, or until there is a sudden revolu- 
tion, and then the U.S.A. will get going on 
the problem.” 

Donald S. Watson, Executive Secretary, 
Farmstead Equipment Association, says: 
“This food program has become so inefficient, 
so embroiled by bureaucracy and so down- 
right wasteful that in all good conscience, I 
cannot say that we should continue to spend 
this amount of money on the program.” 

But Jacob Geritz, North Dakota farmer, 
observes: “Food is much cheaper than war.” 

And here are other comments: 

“Both the world-wide population explosion 
and the increasing inroads of famine condi- 
tions in many lands make it almost inevita- 
ble. .. that we will provide additional food 
for starving millions.” Signed Senator Ev- 
erett McKinley Dirksen. 

Our food contributions abroad have cre- 
ated an unwarranted and unwise dependency 
of other countries upon the United States. 
Signed Clement J. Zablocki, Member of Con- 


gress. 

Russell Duncan, midwestern farmer says: 
“Food is our greatest weapon for peace in 
the world. We now have a program of planned 
scarcity. We will regret it.” 

But, Kurt Clock, Associate Editor of Bar- 
ron’s Weekly, says: “I trust you are fully 
aware that in striking contrast to your theme, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture not only 
has cut back wheat acreage for the 68 crop, 
but also is considering how to curtail 68 
corn and soybean crops. In 1968, Washing- 
ton at least no longer seems to consider the 
world quite as hungry as in 1966.” 

“The United States will accept its respon- 
sibility in combating famine abroad. There 
is also a growing belief that we should place 
greater emphasis on the exportation of agri- 
cultural experts.” Signed Edward V. Long, 
United States Senator. 

“I do not advocate that we let people 
starve in the name of self-help, but I do 
not believe that we will have fulfilled our 
commitment to starving peoples merely by 
spending a great deal of money and shipping 
great volumes of food aid.” Walter F. Mon- 
dale, United States Senator. 

“After years of operating at 1/10 speed 
we should now let the grain farmers pro- 


Congressman John Kyl, Iowa, is worried. 
He says: “I am convinced that the rash of 
publicity last winter, led a lot of Americans, 
including farmers, to believe that even the 
U.S. would be short of agricultural produc- 
tion. I hope that any present publicity will 
not lead to another cycle of overproduction.” 


March 21, 1968 


Dean Sherwood Berg, University of Minne- 
sota, and Chairman of National Advisory 
Commission on Food and Fiber says: “So 
much depends on the Viet Nam War.” 

From Milton Eisenhower comes this signif- 
icant comment: “I firmly believe that foreign 
aid, including food aid, is often a mere pal- 
liative, sometimes self-defeating. Certain 
conditions must prevail in a country to which 
the aid is extend 

As you can see We got a wide variety ot 
opinion. Overall, here is the summary: 

In answer to How much do you think the 
U.S. government should spend abroad 23% 
said less than we're spending now. 16% in- 
dicated the same as we're spending now, And 
61% said we should spend more. Thus, a clear 
majority were for spending more. 

As to how much our government will 

; here are the answers: 

12% said we would spend less. 

86% thought we'd spend about the same. 

52% thought we'd spend more. 

So some people who think we should spend 
more, are not so certain we will spend more. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, what are we to 
make of all of this? Our world is in one heck 
of a mess—and has been for some time. 

In the PPP 
bottoms of the Wabash to travel the globe, 
I have been an eye witness to some rather 
historical happenings, have seen much of the 
world in torment. And to coin a phrase, “The 
past is just prologue,” or, “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” 

I saw and heard Adolf Hitler rant and rave 
in a speech to a hysterical mob in Berlin, 
yelling for more elbow room, more resources. 
I ate dog meat and shivered in terror through 
my first bombing raid in the Spanish Civil 
War, the curtain raiser for World War II. And 
I sat on a tool box in a mud hut in India 
while the greatest man I ever met sat on 
the dirt floor. His name: Mahatma Gandhi. 
His philosophy of passive resistance has set 
fire to the world’s colored races, who are no 
longer quite so passive. 

I landed in Moscow on the day 200,000 Rus- 
stans were directed to throw rocks and break 
ali the windows in the American Embassy, 
It was called a spontaneous demonstration, 
although the loudspeakers had been con- 
viently set up the day before. I was the one 
free American in Red China on the day 2 
million Chinese thronged the streets of 
Peking shouting “Death to all American 
imperialists.” 

I have flattened on my belly in the jungles 
of Viet Nam in a bloody guerrilla war—first, 
back in 1950 when the French were fighting 
there, and more recently with our own Ameri- 
can troops. No question, we have a tiger by 
the tall and cannot let go. 

I talked with the late Pope Pius, a man of 
peace, recently criticized in a controversial 
play for what he did not do for the Jews 
in World War Il—and I went through the 
gas chambers of Auschwitz where 4 million 
Jews were exterminated, and only great piles 
of shoes, human hair, and ashes were left 
behind, 

I have seen both feast and famine on all 
continents. Isat down with King Ibn Saud as 
he camped on the famed Arabian desert with 
his camels and his Cadillacs. For dinner we 
had 30 sheep, roasted whole, and I as honored 
guest was given the privilege of swallowing 
the first eyeball. And, I've seen starvation, 
bodies stacked up like cordwood in India, 
as old man Malthus seemed to be winning his 
historic argument that man would eventu- 
ally outrun his food supply. 

No question about it, the whole world is 
indeed in ferment. But if you could poll every 
person on earth with the question: “What is 
our most urgent problem?” you would know 
it’s the fear of slow starvation. It ranges far 
ahead of the threat of quick extinction by 
atomic war, or the slow suffocation from 
pollution, as man seems determined to foul 
his own nest. I talked with Secretary of State 
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Dean Rusk recently, and he said the world 
food problem is more important than Viet 
Nam. 

Man has learned how to fly through space, 
but not how to feed himself adequately. You 
have seen some of the pictures I’ve taken of 
bloated stomachs of malnourished children 
in the Middle East; the diseased and disabled 
in Latin America; hopeless humans in Africa; 
the dull eyes of apathetic Asians who have 
been living on wild roots to sustain the spark 
of life. 

“Civilization is running a race with famine 
and the outcome is in doubt.” “Today, two- 
thirds of all people are undernourished, 
poorly clothed, and inadequately housed.” 


tain one will live to the age of 15. 
In their misery, some of the underdevel- 


intriguing promise of a short-cut to prosper- 
ity. 
The truth is, of course, that Russia can 
put a sputnik into the sky, but cannot put 
enough meat and potatoes on the table. 

Food production is a mismanaged mess in 
every country the Communists have taken 
over and I've visited them all from Russia 
to Red China from Cuba to Outer Mongolia. 
Communism breeds hunger. The Communist 
police-state can order a man to run a ma- 
chine or to mine coal. But it takes incentive 
to coax more milk from a cow, or more pigs 
from a sow. 

From Red China to Red Cuba, the hall- 
marks of Communist “Planning” have been 
rationing, food queues, acute shortages and 
actual famine. The only exceptions in the 
Communist world are Yugoslavia and Po- 
land. And significantly, both of these nations 
have, at least for the moment, given up on 
collective farming. The Communist conspir- 
acy has been a great political success—but for 
its people—a great failure. The Communists 
make the great mistake of squandering the 
most precious resource of all—the human re- 
source. 

Today, Soviet farm output trails the US. 
by more than 30%, even though her planted 
acreage is 75% larger, and she has 45 million 
more people to feed. 

The Russian people are not fooled. You can 
tell that from the stories circulating in Rus- 
sia. One example: At a worker's meeting, the 
speaker is asked, “What is chaos?” “No, No,” 
the speaker replies in alarm. “I am not al- 
lowed to discuss agriculture!” And another 
story goes like this: One Soviet official proud- 
ly says to his companion “Soon the whole 
world will be Communist.” But his friend is 
worried. He asks: When the whole world is 
Communist, where will we then buy food?” 

In the United States in 1966 one farmer 
feeds himself and 40 others with a high 
protein diet. In the Soviet Union one farmer 
feeds only himself and six others with a 75 
percent starch diet. 

Communism has brought tragedy to 
China. 

The weary people of Red China now get 
1800 calories daily, compared with 2300 cal- 
ories pre-war. I have talked with gaunt 
Chinese refugees who ate weeds and wild 
roots to appease their hunger. One woman 
told me she saw her neighbor throw her 
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three children into the river to drown be- 
cause she did not want to see them die of 
slow starvation. 

The population explosion threatens us 
with more hunger, more malnutrition. We 
probably will have famine, or revolutions, or 
both. It has been said a man who goes with- 
out food for 24 hours will quarrel, one who 
is denied food for 48 hours will steal, and 
one who is without food for 72 hours will 
fight. 

We as U.S. citizens must face reality. The 
world cannot long remain half hungry and 
half fat. Walter Lowdermilk says: In fam- 
ines the frail structure of civilization falls 
apart. People will sell their liberty and 
their all for food. A starving man knows no 
God and no country. I have found that 
hungry people do not keep their treaties; 
neither will they keep the peace, nor will 
they stay within their boundaries.” 

All right, what should we do about it? 

No need to tell you that we can do some- 
thing. In fact, we're the Big Hope for the 
hungry abroad. For U.S. farm technology 
is the great modern wonder of the world. A 
top-notch American farmer feeds himself 
and 200 others. The American housewife 
buys more food and better quality food with 
less of her husband's labor than any in the 
world. For example: To earn a pound of but- 
ter the American works 21 minutes, the 
Russian works nine times as long. A pound 
of sugar costs an American 3 minutes of 
work—a Russian 25 times as long. 

We've given away millions worth of food, 
and undoubtedly saved hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. But this obviously cannot be 
the long term answer. It’s impossible for us 
to feed the world. 

The big hope for the hungry world is to 
import—not food but American farm tech- 
nology—American ideas—American leader- 
ship in the wise management and use of 
resources. 

Look at it, selfishly or unselfishly, and you 
come to the same conclusion. We must help 
these people help themselves. We must help 
them use their God-given resources more 
wisely. 

In conclusion, let me summarize. The 
world’s in a heck of a ferment, and it's going 
to boil up plenty more in the years ahead. 
Here at home we have a tremendous chal- 
lenge—despite our affluence. Are we indeed 
wise stewards of our God-given resources? 
Or, are we going to foul our nest with pol- 
lution and waste and greed? 

Abroad, the big race is between the 
breeders and the feeders and at the moment, 
the breeders are winning. 

Economists say the world has the resources 
to feed ten times our present population. Yet 
more than half of them are hungry. And 
hungry people are listless people. And list- 
less people do not feel like working. And if 
you don’t work, well, it’s a vicious circle. 

The U.S. has the know-how to help under- 
developed nations break that vicious circle. 
Whether we have the wisdom and the per- 
severance, whether these countries allow 
themselves to be helped is not answered so 
easily. But as good citizens and good stewards, 
we must try. But, we must first be sure our 
own house is in order. A strong America, 
rooted in its convictions and stewardship, is 
the best hope for a hungry, disorganized 
world. 

A famous man once defined a good soldier 
as one who knows what he is fighting for— 
and loves what he knows. 

In the years ahead the world is going to be 
desperately in need of every good soldier we 
can muster for our particular way of life. 

And towards that end, ladies and gentle- 
men, will you please repeat with me the Na- 
tional Wildlife Creed! 

I pledge myself as a responsible human, to 
assume my share of man's stewardship of 
our natural resources. 
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I will use my share with gratitude without 
greed or waste, 

I will respect the rights of others and abide 
by the law. 

I will support the sound management of 
the resources we use. 

The restoration of the resources we have 
despoiled. 

And the safekeeping of significant re- 
sources for * 

I will never forget that life and beauty. 
wealth and progress depend on how wisely 
man uses these gifts . . the soil, the water, 
the air, the minerals, the plant life, and 
the wildlife. 

This is my pledge. 


Put the Blame on “Whitey” Panel Proved 
Gutless in Riot Report 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Paragould, Ark., Daily Press 
carried a most thoughtful article by Mr. 
George S. Schuyler, a Negro columnist 
whose articles are submitted by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

The article is an analysis of the report 
by the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, and 
should be carefully read and studied by 
all citizens. It indicates effectively the 
fallacies in the Commission report: 


Pur THE BLAME ON “WHITEY” PANEL PROVED 
GUTLEss IN Riot REPORT 
(George S. Schuyler) 

(Mr. Schuyler, a Negro man who is out- 
spokenly conservative, has been an editor and 
newspaperman for half a century. Among his 
books are “Black No More” and “Black and 
Conservative.”) 

As predicted by the suspicious when it was 
appointed by President Johnson on July 29 
last year, the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (NACCD) has produced an 
outrageous whitewash. It is indicative of the 
pervasive gutlessness of current officialdom 
and civil leadership on all levels in coping 
with the crisis confronting us. 

Not unexpectedly, the police, perennial 
whipping boys of those running interference 
for demonstrators, are blamed by the com- 
mission for undue severity in suppressing 
the riot-prone, retardate, extremist-incited 
and criminally-inclined elements usually 
dormant in every city. The police are the 
first line of defense against the troglodytes 
ever waiting to mug pedestrians, snatch 
pocketbooks, rape nurses, toss molotov cock- 
tails, overturn cars, smash windows and 
gut stores. 

The commission cries tut-tut because the 
police fired volleys to suppress snipers and 
vandals; as if they were supposed to tap mob 
wrists and recite the Pledge of Allegiance 
while the town burned down around their 
ears. 


POLICE DO KNOW 

So now the police are advised to train more 
diligently and, along with other citizens, 
understand better the dimensions of the 
emergency and the nature of the people 
with whom they are dealing, It is because the 
police DO know the agitators and criminal 
elements with which they are dealing that 
the cities have suffered no more than they 
did. Illustrative of this knowledge was the 
drop in the Miami, Florida, crime rate by 
60 percent in Negro districts after Police 
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Chief Walter Headley warned that “when 
you start looting; we start shooting.” Both 
colored and white businessmen lauded the 
plummeting of the crime rate. 

Evidence of the type of people with whom 
the police are dealing is the decade of calum- 
niation they have endured, charged inces- 
santly with “police brutality” because they 
refused to let the underworld take over. 
Further evidence in many cities is provided 
by the helmet and bulletproof vests police 
are wearing, and the protective canopies over 
the drivers of fire trucks. 

Again the commission trots out the tired 
old alibies for hoodlums; that they are frus- 
trated, have poor job prospects, are culturally 
deprived and do not participate in govern- 
ment. But what's new about that? Who isn’t 
frustrated? Haven’t the untrained and un- 
willing always had the poor job prospects? 
And who has stopped the people in the slums 
from visiting a library, attending their dis- 
trict political club, and registering and 
voting? 

All of a sudden after years of peace and 
quiet the slum people are aflame; denounc- 
ing Whitey, making outrageous demands 
upon city, state and federal treasuries, bait- 
ing public officials. Why? Because of the 
power of suggestion and the incitement by 
trained agitators with a vested interested in 
grief and despair. 


REVEREND KING 


For ten years Martin Luther King and his 
band of pulpit-less parsons of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
have roamed the country obstructing traffic, 
slandering officialdom, staking demonstra- 
tions and inciting to riot all the way from 
Chicago to St. Augustine. These have been 
aided and abetted by the Congress of Racial 
Equality, the Students Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Deacons for Defence 
and Justice, the Black Panthers and a horde 
of others in cities across the land, panting to 
stir strife. 

As if there were not enough segregation to 
fight, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People initiated and 
has persisted in a hare-brained battle against 
what it has dubbed de facto school segrega- 
tion, This has successfully kept the cities in 
uproar; fraying the nerves and trying the 
patience and tolerance of otherwise friendly 
or indifferent whites, and raising the expecta- 
tions of poor Negroes led by psychotics. 

As was to be expected, the commission de- 
nies that there is or has been any conspiracy 
behind the civil riots, when reasonably ob- 
servant Americans see quite the contrary. It 
is an insult to the collective intelligence. 
The leaders of the civil rights organizations 
have always kept close liaison. Recently they 
have been meeting secretly with reporters ex- 
cluded, as at the Black Power conference in 
Newark while the surrounding neighborhood 
smoked from vandalism and arson, and like- 
minded people from Los Angeles to Boston 
gathered to blame white people for every 
Negro social malady. They all supported the 
Conference of Federated Organizations 
(COFO) in Mississippi's travail. 

MISINFORMATION 

With the cooperation of Marxist student 
groups on hundreds of campuses, civil rights 
leaders and spokesmen. Both extremist and 
moderate, have carried on a campaign of 
misinformation and miseducation. One week 
filthy-speech playwright Leroi Jones stages 
one of his anti-white plays in Intermediate 
School 201 in Harlem with the connivance of 
the school authorities, the exclusion of all 
reporters and the bankrolling of the Ford 
Foundation; and the next week he attends 
a three-day symposium on social revolution 
at the University of Oregon in Eugene. 

In fine fettle, as usual, the playwright 
who is out on bail for carrying arms during 
the Newark shambles shouted “We will gov- 
ern Newark or no one will govern it.” He 
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observed that the only alternative to violence 
was for the authorities to yield control of 
the cities where Negroes formed majorities. 
Added the leader of the Black Student Union 
(BSU) at San Francisco State College, Ben 
Stewart; “The best thing white people can 
do for Negroes is to die.” 

Meanwhile in Washington, D.C., Martin 
Luther King Jr. conferred with H. Rap 
Brown (now in the New Orleans jug) and 
Stokely Carmichael at the Presbyterian 
Church of the Redeemer after Stokely and 
115 of his Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee supporters took over a meeting 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. Carmichael had barged into the 
closed meeting, using storm trooper tactics. 
King capitulated and accepted the coopera- 
tion of the extremists on their promise to be 
non-violent in the coming seige of Washing- 
ton in April. As usual, the press was barred. 
What did these people want to conceal? 

A CHEAP “OUT” 

Blaming the white people for our racial 
trauma is a cheap, political “out” unworthy 
of the positions the commissioners hold, It is 
cruelly misleading the public to imply that 
by some legerdemain nine-tenths of the 
population, here or anywhere else, can be 
brought to relinquish their prejudices 
against one-tenth where multiracialism ob- 
tains, by being threatened with conflict and 
possible genocide. If this course is pursued, 
the blacks will be the ones to suffer. 

The best we can hope for in this country 
is a large measure of tolerance and coopera- 
tion between our diverse peoples. There is 
nothing wrong with prejudice and discrimi- 
nation per se. Without them we would be 
devoid of individual personality and the 
ability to act in new situations. When we 
reach the point in America that we cannot 
choose, in effect, pre-judge the professions, 
associations and neighbors we prefer, it will 
not be America any more. Unfortunately, 
there are ignorant and evil people trying to 
destroy America as we have known it, 

Like Schopenhaur's porcupines, we Amer- 
icans will have to learn to huddle close 
enough to keep warm but distant enough 
not to prick each other. Right now we are 
on a collision course, and we had better all 
hold up. It is a time for firmness; not 
flabbiness. 


The Terrible Economic Realities of the 
War in Vietnam 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, during 
recent weeks the free world has experi- 
enced financial chaos as a result of the 
enormous price our country is paying for 
the war in Vietnam. The enormousness 
of that price and the havoc it is wreak- 
ing in our own economy has not been 
generally recognized until now. 

It is high time for us to take stock of 
the terrible economic realities of the war 
in Vietnam and move rapidly toward a 
deescalation and settlement of that war. 

I wish to make four points: 

First. Our present economic and fiscal 
policy is on a collision course with disas- 
ter. As the basis of world monetary 
policy, principal lubricant of world trade 
and our domestic economy—the dollar 
is rapidly deteriorating. 

Second. Our economic crisis is linked 
directly to our overseas military commit- 
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Third. We are now clearly a warfare 
state with over 79 percent of our budget 
going for war or war-related projects, 
while health, education, welfare, and the 
cost of general government of our peo- 
ple take up 12 percent of our budget. 

Fourth. The proposals offered by the 
Treasury in January to meet the Presi- 
dent’s goal of slashing $3 billion from 
the 1968 potential payments deficit are 
unrealistic, inadequate, and completely 
avoid the issue. 

An internationally respected member 
of the financial community told me on 
Monday: 

The United States is handling its fiscal 
affairs like an underdeveloped nation before 
its first meeting with the International Mon. 
etary Pund. 


But it does not require an expert to 
know that something is seriously wrong. 
In the past 2 weeks, speculation and 
other gold purchases have drained more 
than $2 million from our rapidly dwin- 
dling stocks. And most experts blame 
na crisis on us—on our economic condi- 

on. 

Look at the facts: 

First. Our balance-of-payments deficit 
in 1967 was $3.6 billion. Except for 1957, 
we have now had 18 consecutive years of 
international payments deficit—and our 
average for the past 10 years is $27 bil- 
lion annually. 

Second. In December, our gold stock 
declined at a rate which—if continued— 
would exhaust our reserve within a year. 

Third. Since 1957, our gold reserves 
have fallen from $22.4 billion to less than 
$12 billion. 

Fourth. At the same time, total foreign 
holdings of dollars with a call against 
our gold have more than doubled—from 
$15 billion to $32 billion. 

Fifth. It appears that this year we 
will run an administrative budget deficit 
of over $18 billion—a national income 
accounts deficit of $10 billion. At the end 
of the current fiscal year we will have 
had a 2-year deficit of $30.4 billion, or 
$17.5 on the NIA budget. 

The President’s budget for fiscal 1969 
proposed military expenditures greater 
than any nation has ever spent. 

Sixth, For the first time since World 
War II inflation is a real and present 
danger. Between 1961 and 1965 consum- 
er prices rose an average of only 1.2 
percent a year. But since 1965 they have 
been rising at a rate in excess of 3.5 per- 
cent a year. 

Our binge of extravagance abroad is 
catching up with us. We have been con- 
ducting our economic affairs since 1965 
as if the basic laws of economics contain 
special exemptions for the United States. 
Well, they do not. 

Can we not be guided by the tragedy 
of 1931—when the monetary system 
crashed? Can we not be forewarned by 
Britain which—in a panic to maintain 
the gold value of the pound—piled up 
short-term claims against its gold, per- 
mitted a run on its currency, the erection 
of exchange and tariff controls—and 
presided over the collapse of world trade? 

I do not believe this need happen to us. 
I believe there are solutions. 

Twenty-five years after the end of 
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World War II, a quarter of a million 
American troops are stationed in Europe. 
Fifteen years after the end of the Korean 
war, 50,000 of our troops are still in 
Korea. 

More than 2 million military-con- 
nected Americans are stationed abroad. 
We have fully 132 major military bases 
outside our own country. This is costing 


us. 

Our military expenditures abroad—in 
Europe, Korea, Japan, Southeast Asia— 
make the largest contribution to the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit which is caus- 
ing our crisis. 

During the past 6 years, our overseas 
military establishment has created a net 
payments deficit of $14.3 billion. Were it 
not for offsetting military sales abroad, 
the deficit since 1961 would be $22 bil- 
lion. During the same period, we have 
lost $5.8 billion in gold to cover our 
deficit. 

In other words, our overseas military 
operations alone have accounted for our 
entire payments deficit and gold out- 
flow—and, worse, have been 240-percent 
greater than the actual foreign redemp- 
tion of dollars for gold. If every dollar we 
have actually lost because of military 
spending abroad were presented for re- 
demption, we would lose 70 percent of 
our gold stock which remains. 

These are the causes of our economic 
problem—not domestic expenditures. 
Contrary to common myth, we have not 
been extravagant with our own people 
here at home. We have been extravagant 
with our military abroad. 

It may be comforting—and it is cer- 
tainly easy—to blame our economic 
troubles on hospitals, schools, and hous- 
ing for our citizens. But the fact is that 
we are not a welfare state. We are a war- 
fare state. 

Of the $157 billion appropriated by 
Congress in 1967, 79 percent went for war 
and war-related items, and 10.7 percent 
for all items in the health, education, and 
welfare category. 

A breakdown of last year’s budget is as 
follows: 


Percent 
% A 56.3 
Veterans (includes past wars) 4.9 
c ences 10.8 
Foreign relations (mainly foreign aid). 2. 7 


%%% eee ee 
Agriculture and national resources 
Commerce and transportation 
Housing and community development... 
Health, education, and welfare 10. 
General government ————————— 1 


Our military expenses since World War 
II are really beyond comprehension— 
nearly a trillion dollars. Since 1946, we 
have handed out to our so-called friends 
and treaty obligees $38 billion in weap- 
ons, ammunition, and military equip- 
ment, which they—from time to time— 
have used on each other. 

We have formally pledged ourselves to 
defend 42 countries. And we have spent 
and spent. In defense of one of these 
countries to which we are pledged—Viet- 
nam—vwe have now spent $52 billion. And 
if we take into account other costs—like 
veterans benefits for the next generation 
and interest on $30 billion in new na- 
tional debt—the war has probably cost 
closer to $100 billion—so far. 

This war at its present level—and who 
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knows how much it will cost if it is esca- 
lated further—is now costing 82 ½ billion 
a month—$600 million a week—$85 mil- 
lion a day. 

And we cannot get $250,000 this sum- 
mer for “Operation Champ” in Balti- 
more. 

We spend more on Vietnam in 1 year 
than the combined total of all Federal 
aid to education, all health programs, 
hospital construction, and medical re- 
search; all housing and aid to cities; all 
aid to depressed areas; all foreign aid, 
the Peace Corps, the war on poverty— 
and practically the entire cost of our do- 
mestic government—Congress, the Fed- 
eral courts, the Departments of Labor, 
Justice, Post Office, Interior, Commerce, 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Measured against these facts, the 
emergency measures proposed by the 
Treasury are ineffective—at best. Re- 
moval of the gold cover is a stopgap, 
which contributes nothing to correcting 
the problem—except a few more days 
before we must face reality. It merely 
throws open to foreign creditors what 
gold we have left. 

The gold drain is directly and irrevo- 
cably tied to our balance-of-payments 
deficit—and this cannot be corrected by 
a tourist tax of dubious value or by 
restrictions on foreign investments— 
which, by the way, pay for themselves in 
2% years. 

The only way to restore the integrity of 
the dollar is to retrench Government 
spending abroad. And the only way to do 
this is by bringing home large numbers 
of American troops now stationed 
abroad. 

I believe that our course is clear. It is 
not to reduce our spending on our own 
people. Last year we cut our domestic 
budget $5.9 billion. And Congress appro- 
priated $1 billion less for domestic pro- 
grams than in the preceding year. The 
richest Nation in the world, a Nation 
which, in the name of defense, contain- 
ment, prestige, face—call it what you 
will—a Nation which can spend $1,500 a 
year for every man, woman, and child 
in Vietnam—can—in the name of com- 
mon decency and humanity—spend more 
than 11 percent of its taxes on decent 
housing, jobs, and education for its own 
people. 

The price we are paying for our mili- 
tary grandeur in Vietnam and elsewhere 
is not only beyond all reason. In the light 
of our economic position and our own 
needs, it is also completely beyond our 
ability to pay. 

The supreme irony of Vietnam is that 
a war fought in the name of interna- 
tional order now threatens to destroy 
the economic order of the free world. 

I believe that we must find a middle 
way between a fortress America—isolated 
and alone—and a bankrupt America— 
acting as policeman for the world. 

I, for one, know what course I shall 
follow. I shall vote at every opportunity 
to reduce our military commitments 
abroad. I shall vote at every opportunity 
to liquidate this war. And I shall vote 
against sending new troops to Vietnam. 

I shall, at every opportunity, try to 
force the administration to face this 
crisis and to “pay the fiddler today.” We 
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have “danced” too long, and the hour 
of reckoning is here. In a democracy, 
each man must make his own choice. 


Address of the Late State Senator 
Thomas J. Downing 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the late State 
Senator Thomas J. Downing— 1868 
1927—of Lancaster County, Va., was 
widely known and highly respected 
throughout the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, and particularly in the historic 
northern neck, where he resided at his 
ancestral home “Edgley.” Senator Down- 
ing was the grandfather of our esteemed 
and highly respected colleague, the Hon- 
orable THomas N. Downtne, of the First 
Virginia District. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of 
serving with Senator Downing in the 
General Assembly of Virginia, where we 
were warm personal friends. 

The Senator from Lancaster was en- 
dowed with sterling qualities of charac- 
ter, was a brilliant lawyer, and was one 
of the most outstanding speakers and 
orators Virginia has produced in several 
generations. No written words or printed 
speech could justify and sustain the great 
reputation he enjoyed as an orator. His 
well modulated voice, his attractive per- 
sonal appearance and his platform man- 
ners enhanced and gave force to his 
utterances. 

In June 1919, the late Senator Down- 
ing made the commencement address 
before the graduating class of the 
Fredericksburg—now Mary Washing- 
ton—College at a time when his daugh- 
ter, Miss Sue Downing—the present Mrs. 
Tom Lee Broun—was a member of the 
graduating class. 

The speech to which I refer is filled 
with sound philosophy and good com- 
monsense. I am glad to include the same 
in these remarks as follows: 

Mr. President, Young Ladies of the State 
Normal School, Ladies and gentlemen: My 
first expression shall be to make my pro- 
found acknowledgment of the very flat- 
tering invitation extended to me by your 
President and the Faculty to be here upon 
this occasion, and in obedience to which I am 
here to do myself the honor of participating 
in these, your closing exercises. I only wish 
that it were my good fortune to be able to 
reach the high level of this occasion and 
that I might give utterance to the statements 
that a time like this inspires, not only in the 
young who are looking hopefully ahead, but 
in those who have advanced further along on 
the road of life and who can look back over 
the path that they have trod, to another day 
in their lives, and which is now among the 
things that are gone and never to be relived. 
The beautiful and inspiring scene presented 
here admonishes me that my compliments 
are due, and that it is a pleasure to pay 
these to the young ladies who compose this 
college. Their appearance—the air of re- 
finement and good breeding that marks them 
all—stamps them with the caste of true 
Virginians, speaks of cultured homes, of re- 
fined surroundings, of careful parents, of 
considerate friends, and tells us that they are 
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their mother’s daughters, for a woman who is 
to the manor born is without peer in the 
realm of things feminine, and is the best of 
all the gifts that nature has made to the 
world, for there is no in life that ever 
approaches the uplifting face and refining 
influence of women, 

I extend my sincere congratulations to you 
young ladies who compose this year’s graduat- 
ing class. The work that you have done has 
told its tale. Your efforts have had their 
reward. You have achieved the “mark and 
the prize of your high calling.” You have 
measured up to the standards that this 
institution has planned for you. You have 
performed the task that you set for your- 
selves, You have satisfied the hopes and ex- 
pectations of those whose eyes have been up- 
on you, and now it is your privilege to write 
the word “finis” to your activities here. Still, 
this is not your destination; it is only a mile- 
stone that you have reached on the pathway 
of life, and while I know that it is epochal 
and a point to which you will always look 
back with pride, still it is only the 
of your careers, and I trust and believe that 
this fulfillment of your hopes is only a crust 
to the great achievements that shall be yours, 
no matter what may be your chosen line of 
endeavor. 

You stand upon the very threshold of life. 
You are in the first dewey hours of the 
morning of your womanhood. The future 
stretches on, like an untrod vista before you, 
and the time has come to you when you must 
decide what path you will follow and what 
course you will lead. So many lives of use- 
fulness are open to the women of today 
that it is well that you stop and consider 
what is your life work, and this ofttimes is 
a perplexing thing to decide. 

The time comes to us all when we stand 
uncertain beside the pathway of life, It 
comes from some point we know not where; 
it goes to some place beyond our view. We 
step out of the shrubbery of youth, we 
go along its stretches; the hour strikes for 
us, and we fall where we are, but the road 
goes on; at times we journey hand in hand 
with congenial companions and sometimes 
we are beset by robbers and highwaymen 
along the way; sometimes we have songs 
of gladness on every side, and sometimes 
in the darkness of despair we hear the 
croakings of the voices of evil omens; some- 
times we skip and dance for joy along its 
way, and sometimes the way is rough and 
the cliffs are hard to climb, but the road 
goes on. We go forth in youth when time 
is young with us. We loiter and play in the 
fullness of youth. We reach middle life and 
look back and see where we have travelled 
and we hurry on—old age creeps with 
stealthy steps behind us and overtakes us; 
we totter, we stumble, we fall, but the road 
goes on. And so when we start on this 
journey we must go prepared with firm and 
steady step, with a heart that beats true 
to some set purpose, with an eye that is 
clear and original, with courage and de- 
termination, for the road goes always on. 

Our course at times leads us to the banks of 
some broad river, and we watch with rapture 
and interest its ceaseless activities. Some- 
times it is quiet like a sea of glass, and the 
craft upon its bosom brings home the idea 
that the whole scene is as idle “as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” And then its 
mood will change, and it will become 
as wild and untamed as a banshee in its 
wrath, The white caps of its anger tell us 
that its bosom is torn by an uncalculable 
anger. It lashes its shores, and roars its de- 
fiance, and we wonder that such a change 
could take place, sometimes laughing and 
gay in its gladness and, in a twinkling of 
an eye almost, mad in its rage. We think of 
the pleasures it has afforded and the havoc 
it has wrought. Upon its bosom the com- 
merce of the world is carried, and in its 
course it turns the wheels of countless fac- 
tions. Gay parties have been borne in joy 
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on its waves, and the victims it has claimed 
have been enfolded in its bosom and have 
found sepulcher at its bottom, but it has 
its uses and its Some are ap- 
parent, some are hidden, but it goes always 
on and leaves us to wonder what is the song 
that it sings to the sea. 

And it is well to contemplate these and the 
countless other mysteries of nature, for, af- 
ter all, all that is acquired in schools, col- 
leges and other centers of learning only goes 
the better to prepare us for the course that 
every human being must take in that col- 
lege of “hard knocks,” that university of the 
world where all nature is the course of 
study and all mankind makes up the roll 
of pupils. 

In that broadened field of learning all of 

the arts and sciences in which nature 
abounds claim the best attention of him who 
would succeed. There are to be found the 
laws that govern the movement of the plan- 
ets in their orbit, the seasons in their rota- 
tion, and the sun in its course. The artist 
draws his inspiration from the coloring of 
the clouds, the blending of the tints of the 
flowers, and the perfect symmetry of all the 
models, in this great studio where all are 
joint owners, and in which are to be found 
the original of all the great masterpieces by 
which men have become famous in only copy- 
ing. 
In the healing art, the two great inanimate 
divisions of nature, the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, have furnished men with most 
of the salves and lotions which go to alleviate 
suffering and assist in removing obstructions 
in the orderly course of nature in the human 
body, and optimists declare that somewhere 
in the hidden excesses of nature are to be 
found the antidote for all of the ills that 
nature is heir to. 

In the field of hygiene, the unlevel face 
of the earth shows the necessity of proper 
drainage, and the clear and sparkling wa- 
ters that come from the cups of old mother 
earth teach the purity of filtration, while the 
dashing rains and blowing wind make us 
know that cleanliness of surroundings is one 
of the laws of Deity. In architecture, the 
most valuable lessons may be learned from 
the most despised creatures of the earth, and 
while it is said that “nature despises all an- 
gles,” yet the creatures of nature have for 
all time employed them; and of these all man 
is the only inhabitant of the earth who has 
sought to improve on the original plans. 

The spider weaves the gossamer of his 
web, and in the making of his home employs 
the same angles and frames, the same paral- 
lelograms in his many-sided home that his 
first ancestor spun on the dew-kissed twigs 
of Eden. This insect also teaches industry 
and tenacity of purpose, and no sweeter story 
is told than how Robert the Bruce took 
courage from the efforts of a spider and re- 
trieved the lost fortunes of his chivalrous 
people. 

From the bee, too, we can learn lessons in 
industry and ideas in architecture. Take a 
look at a hive, and every cell is of the same 
dimension, the same height, and the same 
shape. Economy of space and hygiene are 
also brought into play, and we gather that, 
in nature’s scheme of civic government, a 
republic or a democracy has no place, but a 
monarchy is the only recognized mode of gov- 
ernment. They have no parliaments, no house 
of deputies, no congresses. They don't even 
have kinds. But it is as in the case of all of 
the homes that I know of that the queen bee 
is the all important factor, and everything 
must be subservient to her superior will and 
pleasure, and while the drones have no say- 
so—in home affairs—I don’t want you young 
ladies to gather too much hope from this 
circumstance, for you will find that there is 
no female suffrage, no ballot boxes, no clubs, 
and I congratulate the old he-bee that there 
are no dressmakers and milliners in that 
pleasant abode. 

These are only one or two of the countless 
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thousands of lessons to be learned in nature’s 
school, where all that can engage the atten- 
tion of man is laid out in panoramic display 
for his observation and study and which 
leads us all to the contemplation of the 
boundless wisdom of he who sits upon the 
circle of the heavens and surveys the work- 
ings of his hands, for he it was who builded 
the universe and made the earth for a foot- 
stool to his imperial throne. He arched the 
heavens and set the stars within their proper 
places to bedeck the sky by night, and by 
day he illumined our space with an immense 
arch of electric light; he set the machinery 
of nature in motion and the seasons follow 
each other and the days and the nights with 
accuracy and precision. 

He moistens the face of the earth with the 
dews from heaven. He makes the twigs to 
swell and the buds to burst, and causes the 
ripened fruit to grow on branches that were 
bare, and he causes a carpet of green to cover 
the earth in spring, and in winter flings over 
it a mantle of “White Samite Mystic Wonder- 
ful.” He tunes the voices of the birds and 
paints the faces of the flowers, and causes the 
waters of the sea to turn backwards at his 
will, In the presence of the perfect handiwork 
of this great architect of the universe, all 
thinking men stand mute and marvel at the 
unlimited power of he who fashioned nature. 

The men who have put in motion the forces 
that have done most to the benefit of human- 
ity were those who have given the redounded 
study to the hidden mysteries around them. 
Pranklin drew from the clouds the 
lightning, and gave to mankind the means of 
power, light, heat and communication, which 
if taken from us now would make us feel as 
if we had stepped back a thousand years into 
the blackness of the past. 

Newton discovered the laws of the earth’s 
attraction for other bodies, and struck the 
scales from the eyes of blighted man. His 
thesis dug deep into the secret places of na- 
ture and found the potion that could con- 
quer pain and bring the restful sleep to the 
human frame in all its agony. 

Since the first man, men have striven to 
eat of the tree of knowledge. Some have in a 
measure succeeded, but thousands have 
Tailed. “Many have striven, some have fal- 
tered, where many firmly trod and fell with 
this weight of care upon the great World's 
vagy lea that slopes through darkness up 

In all the ages, sages and seers have sought 
to find the hidden treasures in the things 
that were dark. The great strides that have 
been made by men have been due to their 
thoughtfulness and study. There never was 
a time in the history of the World where 
people gave as much attention to education 
and the things that it can accomplish as 
now. The intercultural standards of the race 
are being constantly raised, and, to keep them 
in this great upward movement, every year 
the colleges replenish the store of knowledge 
by graduating and sending out from their 
doors their score of graduates to go forth to 
work in this good field, and they come as do 
the gracious showers from above, for where 
you young ladies go forth from here, it is 
each in her own chosen path; like, too, the 
raindrops that fall from the same cloud, but, 
in their descent to earth, they separate and 
each goes forth on its own peculiar mission, 
some to moisten the face of the earth, that 
it may bring forth its fruits that man may 
eat to fullmess; some to furnish the power 
to drive the great wheels of industry; some 
to replenish the great waterways, and it 
ofttimes happens that the drop of water that 
seems most blessed as it nestles close to the 
heart of the rose will fall from that tender 
embrace and go to refresh the roots of a 
poisonous weed that is trying to destroy the 
rose. You must beware of this, for the high- 
est can fall the farthest. 

I would not for the world do aught to 
lessen the ambition of one of you, but I would 
beg you to carefully select your life work and 
pursue it unrelentingly. 
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Don’t think that all of you can achieve 
greatness, or shine in splendor. It was not 
so intended in the great scheme of things. 
All sorts and kinds of humanity have their 
places and their uses. Some may be less 
resplendent than others, and still all are im- 
portant. And so I beg you, no matter what 
niche you may fill, to let contentment and 
determination go hand in hand with you. 
Remember that, as it is with things mate- 
rial, so it is with things unseen. The founda- 
tion stones of a building, though out of 
sight hidden beneath the face of the earth, 
are of more importance to the structure 
than are the gilded cages that grace its 
dome. 

It is not the tall spires that make the 
great city, but the church, the palace, the 
store, the factory, the shop, and the hum- 
blest homes as well. The sapling that is 
swayed by the wind is as much a part of 
the forest as is the mighty oak that lifts its 
top to the heavens. In music, if we struck 
only the major chords, all harmony would be 
lost. The minor note gives the pathos and 
the sweetness to it all. For the beauty of 
the picture, it is just as important to have 
the shrinking figure that sits in the twilight, 
there where the light and darkness kiss, as 
it is to have the heroic form that stands 
“where the fierce light beats upon the 
throne.” And the drop of water that lies calm 
and serene beneath some rock at the bottom 
of the sea is as much a part of old ocean 
as is the spray that lashes itself into fury 
and foam on the top of some mighty billow. 
Men boast of their achievements, of the 
fortunes they make, of the reputation they 
earn, of the structures they erect, but of all 
of the buildings men have made, whether of 
brick or of stone, of mud or of wood, whether 
of grand proportions or meager in their meas- 
urements, whether of stately appearances or 
humble in their apportionments, the greatest 
achievement of man is when he has won the 
love and the hand of some good woman, and 
led her into the abode he has made, over 
which is written the soulful word “home,” 
in which household the majesty of the law 
is love, and the scepter of authority is the 
determination to do one’s part; where each 
vie with the other in all of the things that 
make for happiness and contentment; and 
where all join in respect to the sturdy head 
of the house and do homage to the majestic 
Queen of home. 

Young ladies, in parting from you, I con- 
gratulate you on the auspices under which 
you go forth to solve the problems of life. 
Your lives have been cast in pleasant places 
and you have a goodly heritage. In this day 
of our history where American manhood and 
American brains sit in high places in all the 
world, where a schoolmaster born in Vir- 
ginia is teaching statesmanship to the 
Crown-heads of the world, where the 
righteous thank Virginia and the God above 
for the man Woodrow Wilson, whose name 
strikes terror to the lawbreaker who is on 
his knees, for it comes like a scourge wielded 
by the relentless hand of justice. 

Virginia has given Washington to his 
Country, Lee to fame, and Woodrow Wilson 
to the world; all from this same soil, reared 
in the same atmosphere, influenced by the 
same surroundings. Revering the same tra- 
ditions, I hail you young ladies of Virginia. 

For Virginia is our inheritance, and what 
a proud legacy is ours; her founders laid 
deep her bed rocks in purity and principles, 
her men have ever been leaders amongst 
men, and her women have taught modesty 
and purity and virtue to the women of the 
whole world. 

Nature has emptied the cornucopia of 
plenty in her lap, and she uses her wealth 
for the betterment of her people. Her limpid 
streams are her meathouses, and she gives 
the bread from her harvest to the mouths 
of her children. She sits upon her moun- 
tain throne, and at her feet the laughing 
waters sing their ceaseless songs of adulation 
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and love; her soil has been baptised in the 
patriotic blood of her best beloved, and she 
has sent her sons to other lands that justice 
might not perish from the earth. Her every 
hilltop has its tradition of chivalric deed 
and her every dale its story of love. 

The Great God of Light when he arises 
fresh from his bath in old ocean counts it 
his cheerful blessing to cast his first sweet 
smile on her, and when he enters the por- 
ticoes of his Western home and draws the 
draperies of the twilight about him, with his 
last shaft of day he wafts her a kiss of good- 
night. As the beacons along our coast rear 
their waves high above the level waste of 
waters that surrounds them, so Virginia lifts 
her proud crest far above the level of her 
sister states, still holding aloft the light that 
was put into her hands by her sons of other 
days to guide her steps as she went forward 
as a pioneer in the wilderness to welcome 
the strangeness of a new world. 

And as a Virginian, talking to Virginians, 
here on Marye’s Heights, made sacred by the 
blood of Virginia patriots spilled in a holy 
cause; with the traditions that come to us 
from the past, with the splendor that is ours 
of today, and with the hope that lightens the 
future for us, I charge you in your mother’s 
name, and by all the things that you hold 
dear, that you keep her altars guarded well 
and her lights ever brightly burning. 


The Need for a National Land Use Policy 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
February 2, 1968, Mr. Mortimer E. 
Doyle, executive vice president of the 
National Forest Products Association, 
spoke to the Natural Resources and Agri- 
cultural Committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. His topic 
was “The Need for a National Land Use 
Policy.” 

Early in his address, Mr. Doyle spoke 
of the need to develop a “sound na- 
tional land use policy for the forest prod- 
ucts industry,” but said any resource in- 
dustry can “substitute its own key word 
for ‘timber’ and be in close agreement.” 

He then stated his case in language 
that may be questioned by some. 

He spoke of “the recreation mania 
which is sweeping the Nation.” He ques- 
tioned significant additions to our sys- 
tem of national parks, including the Na- 
tional Redwood Park in California, the 
North Cascades National Park in Wash- 
ington State, the Voyageurs National 
Park in Minnesota, and said there are 
“innumerable” other legislative pro- 
posals “with recreation and esthetics- 
oriented set-asides which involve either 
acquisition of private land holdings or 
removal of commercial timberlands al- 
ready under Forest Service manage- 
ment.” In this latter category he included 
legislation “involving the establishment 
of wilderness areas, wild and scenic riv- 
ers, scenic trails, national seashores.” 

Mr. Doyle also mentioned Senate legis- 
lation to earmark revenue from the sale 
of offshore oil leases for the land and 
water conservation fund. He said the 
legislation would give the National Park 
Service and its Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation more than half a billion dollars 
= a next decade to acquire private 
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His remarks deserve careful study by 
all who are sincerely concerned about 
our natural resources. After that study, 
there may be some comments from our 
major national conservation organiza- 
tions, among them the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Wilderness Society, the 
National Parks Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, and the 
Sierra Club. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NEED For A NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY 


(A presentation before the National Re- 
sources and Agricultural Committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, by Mortimer B. Doyle) 

It has been said that in a democracy the 
policy must follow the people before the 
people will follow the policy. 

This has been manifest with respect to 
the lack of substantial policy covering the 
use of our national land base. 

The United States of America has no spe- 
cifically stated national land use policy. 

This is no doubt true because there are 
such divergent views as to the values which 
may be derived from the land. Land policy, 
therefore, or the lack of it, tends to reflect 
the confusion brought about by conflicting 
purposes among large elements of our na- 
tional society. 

In the present statutes there is no provi- 
sion for the assignment of values to the 
land in relation to the enduring interests of 
the people. 

NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW NEEDED 


There are, of course, innumerable acts 
Tesponsible for limited situations which 
govern the specific uses of land in the pub- 
-lic domain, but despite present efforts of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission to 
assemble and codify and eventually amend 
these statutes, there is no present provision 
for conscious adoption of a national policy, 
or if you will, a national point of view, 
which will afford assurances to all the people 
that the land mass of the United States will 
Teturn maximum benefits to all the people, 
all the time. 

There has been, in recent years, an im- 
position of increasing demands upon the 
land for single use without regard to the 
versatility of the land and its ability, under 
proper supervision, to fulfill the widely di- 
verse needs of extractive industry, agricul- 
ture and grazing, fish and wildlife protection 
and replenishment, watershed development, 
and outdoor recreation. 

Little attention has been paid to the con- 
stant shrinking of usable land as the con- 
sequence of multiple problems of urban 
sprawl, superhighway development, reser- 
voirs, airfields, and set-asides for a wide 
variety of single-use public purposes such 
as parks, military reservations, wilderness 
areas, scenic and wild rivers, and greenbelts. 

INDUSTRY IS NOT ALONE 


While the forest products industry is in 
the forefront of those deeply concerned 
about the shrinking land base for growing 
commercial timber, it is not alone in ex- 
pressing the general concern for the patch- 
work practices now applied to fulfillment of 
land needs for the public good. 

Its problem is not unique. 

The restrictive use of land, petro- 
leum exploration and development, limiting 
mining and grazing, removing areas required 
for efficient agricultural practices, and con- 
sequently restricting the economic and social 
return from resource-based activities of all 
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kinds is evident throughout testimony pre- 
sented to the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission everywhere in the United States. 


EIGHT AREAS FOR ACTION 


The position of those of us concerned with 
the restricted realization of the potentialities 
of our present land base can be summarized 
succinctly in eight points derived from an 
analysis of that testimony: 

1. Federal lands embrace material resources 
and public and private uses which should be 
developed more intensively. 

2. Resource users need to be assured that 
their particular resource or use will be avail- 
able to the public on a continuing basis. 

3. Those resource users requiring a substan- 
tial capital investment to convert or use 
these resources need long-term assurances 
that predictable quantities of the resource 
will be made available to specific users 
under formal agreement. These agreements 
would include long-term timber sale con- 
tracts, long-term concession contracts for 
ski and other recreational developments, 
long-term leasing or long-term grazing per- 
mits, for example. 

4. These resources and uses should be made 
available at rates and under terms which 
will foster a healthy economy in the local 
area involved. 

5. While there is considerable disagreement 
on the methods to be used, local government 
units need to receive, in one form or an- 
other, equitable recognition of the federal 
land base within their jurisdiction and its in- 
fluence on their revenue base. 

6. Federal land managers at all levels 
should encourage increased public participa- 
tion in land management decisions. 

7. Neither substantial additions to federal 
ownership of federal lands is warranted. A 
basic need is that land acquisition, manage- 
ment and disposal policies be responsive to 
the needs of those persons, industries and 
communities dependent on those resources. 

8. Federal lands are capable of providing 
several commodities and services which are 
not mutually exclusive in a long-term man- 
agement plan. While a nebulous concept at 
best, “multiple-use” should nevertheless be 
viable. 

A COMMON PROBLEM 

Forest industry spokesmen have provided 
the Commission with considerable detail on 
federal land management problems which 
affect the companies and communities de- 
pendent on federal timber resources. 

While there is some difference in emphasis 
from region to region, our industry’s basic 
comments are largely of a nature that would 
permit any resource industry to substitute 
its own key word for “timber” and be in 
close agreement. 

The essentiality of making a conscious ef- 
fort to sponsor the development of a sound 
mational land use policy for the forest prod- 
ucts industry can best be demonstrated by 
a quick review of the current conditions 
which are inexorably reducing land avail- 
able for growing commercial timber. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House a bill which would establish a 66,000- 
acre National Redwood Park in Northern 
California. 

WHAT PRICE PARKS? 


The proposed park would provide for the 
acquisition of 33,000 acres of privately-owned 
redwood timber land being operated on a 
sustained-yield basis. Two companies would 
be put out of business and two others would 
be seriously crippled. 

The termination of private timber opera- 
tions makes it obvious that neither tourism 
nor recreation development can ever sub- 
stantially replace the annual payrolls of $80,- 
000,000; 3 spent for services 2 


year by the forest industry in Del 
Humboldt Counties alone. 
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The Senate has passed a bill calling for 
the establishment of North Cascades Na- 
tional Park in the State of Washington. 

While relatively little private land will be 
acquired in this 1.2 million acre park, wilder- 
ness and recreation area proposal, federal 
commercial timber lands now operating un- 
der the Forest Service will be transferred to 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service 
which will end forever the possibility of real- 
izing either economic or tax yield from the 
timber and lands involved. 

In Northern Minnesota plans are under 
way to establish Voyageurs National Park 
which will embrace 108,000 acres and require 
federal acquisition of 69,000 acres of private 
lands as well as removing from potential 
production another 7,000 acres contained in 
Superior National Forest. 

There are, of course, innumerable other 
legislative proposals at various stages of de- 
velopment involving the establishment of 
wilderness areas, wild and scenic rivers, 
scenic trails, National Seashores, and related 
recreation and aesthetics-oriented set-asides 
which will embrace 108,000 acres and require 
land holdings or removal of commercial tim- 
ber lands already under Forest Service man- 
agement. 


THE PROBLEMS ARE URGENT 


I cite these few examples only to reveal in 
sharp detail the present urgent problems di- 
rectly affecting the interest of not only pri- 
vate enterprise but the ultimate interest of 
the national economy and the benefits de- 
riving from it to the people. 

There are other specific problems which 
are related to proper land use in the public 
interest. 

One of particular concern to the forest 
products industry at the moment is the drain 
of logs from public lands in the Pacific North- 
west to fulfill the wood fiber requirements of 
the Japanese. 

Japan is in the middle of a building boom. 

It requires large quantities of lumber and 
plywood. 

But it buys that lumber and plywood from 
Canada. 


Canadian law prohibits the export of logs 
except under very severe restrictions. 
This is also the case in Alaska where, by 


law, timber must be processed through pri- 
mary manufacture before it can be exported. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


But, in the United States continental area 
there is no restraint on the export of logs and, 
consequently, the Japanese buy all the logs 
they can get and benefit from the manufac- 
turing employment and income in Japan. 

They do not, and evidently will not, will- 
ingly buy lumber from the United States so 
long as they have ready access to logs. 

With the federal government and dominant 
timber owner in both Oregon and Washing- 
ton, U.S. mill owners are dependent upon 
federal timber as a source of raw material. 

Because Japanese are able to bid for federal 
timber in direct competition with American 
timber buyers and are willing to pay prices 
double what the American manufactured 
product will bear, the Japanese are outbid- 
ding U.S. mill operators and obliging them to 
close down. 

Last year 4200 jobs were lost in mills shut 
down due to a shortage of logs at realistic 
prices. 

This situation dramatizes clearly the para- 
dox of federal policies. 

EXPORTING JOBS TO JAPAN 

Just before Christmas, President Johnson 
warned that if private industry failed to pro- 
vide employment for all the unemployed, the 
federal government would do so. 

And yet we find in the Northwest that for- 
est industry jobs are being exported to Japan 
while federal timber policies are hurting 
small timber dependent communities and 
their people. 
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It should be apparent to the government 
by now that it can’t have both high employ- 
ment levels in timber dependent communi- 
ties and unrestricted timber sales for foreign 
manufacturing. 

The urgent need for a national land use 
policy geared to the public interest in this 
instance is obvious. 

The acquisition of land for recreation pur- 
poses promises to accelerate rather than 
diminish—in the absence of a positive na- 
tional land use policy. 


“PAY FOR LAT“ No! 


All of us concerned with natural resources 
are sensitive to the implications of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund which received 
advance appropriation of $119 millions in its 
first year on the speculation that revenues 
from the Golden Eagle card for admission to 
public playgrounds would provide the reve- 
nues necessary to replace them. 

The record has shown that public response 
to “pay for play” on public lands has been 
less than enthusiastic. 

Consequently, a bill is now pending in the 
Senate which would provide for the earmark- 
ing of revenues from sale of public resources, 
such as timber, minerals, and offshore oil, for 
swelling the coffers of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 

It is anticipated that 85 per cent of the 
revenues derived will be spent in the East 
and South—where the people are—to acquire 
further additions to the National Park Sys- 
tem. 

It is estimated that revenues assigned to 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund from 
the yield on federally-held resources could 
amount to $500 million a year for the next 
10 years. 

This means that the National Park Service 
and its Bureau of Outdoor Recreation will be 
in a position to spend more than one-half 
billion dollars in the next decade to acquire 
private lands. 


SOME THINGS TO CONSIDER 


There is an additional overtone to the 
recreation mania which is sweeping the 
nation and the demand for acquisition of 
lands to guarantee the exercise of the public 
will to recreate. 

Lands provide the opportunity for invest- 
ment of DVEH funds for the production of 


investment is made, with 
prospect of an adequate return, jobs are 
created. 

When jobs are created, communities are 
created and enjoy relative stability of pay- 
rolls, taxes, and social organization. 

Removal of the basic ingredient, access to 
raw material resources, has a domino effect 
throughout such communities and ulti- 
mately upon the entire economy. 

When the resource is not assured, the in- 
vestment is not forthcoming; when the in- 
vestment is withdrawn or withheld, jobs are 
reduced or are not realized; when jobs dis- 
appear, people are obliged to disappear from 
communities; whole communities dry up and 
go away. 

WHAT HAPPENS TO PEOPLE 


Where do the people go to? 

They tend to go to the metropolitan cen- 
ters where, presumably, job opportunities 
abound. 

If the opportunities do not in fact exist 
in the cities, these people are obliged to con- 
centrate in low-cost tenement areas, apply 
for public welfare benefits, and add to the 
heavy social burdens of the major cities. 

Thus, the lack of a national land use 
policy, dedicated to the sustaining of a vital 
rural economy, is in fact contributing ma- 
terially to the problems of the cities and 
the decline of our rural population and its 
self-sufficiency. 

The harsh realities of this economic for- 
mula is best revealed when one considers 
that the forest products industry, over the 
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next decade, will be expected to provide its 
appropriate share of employment opportu- 
nities for new workers entering the national 
work force. 

Without land, without resource stability 
and investment security, those jobs will 
never be created. 

In this context, one might inquire, even 
as an exercise in citizenship unrelated to 
special interest as a natural resource user, 
“What assurance does an industry have that 
its investment for processing raw material 
will be reasonably safe in terms of supply 
or continuous economic operations?” 

The answer, under present circumstances, 
is “None,” or at the best, “Little.” 

Unquestionably the most significant area 
involves those discouragements to invest- 
ment caused by raw material uncertainty. 


SECURE RAW MATERIALS ESSENTIAL 


The problems here arise from a lack of 
appreciation on the part of individuals, but 
especially on the part of government, that 
a secure raw material position is essential 
before a firm can be expected to make in- 
vestments. 

In the forest products industry, depend- 
ing on company policy, many firms own or 
lease a substantial portion of their raw ma- 
terial supply. 

They do this to protect their plants 
against brief shutdowns due to wood short- 
ages caused by weather, labor, or other tem- 

conditions; from extended shut- 
downs due to a basic supply deficiency; and 
from runaway prices for market logs and 
pulpwood. 

The percentage of raw material supply 
controlled is highly dependent on how open 
the market is for wood. 

If the supply side is characterized by nu- 
merous small sellers, the manufacturing 
company is frequently willing to forego land 
ownership and to compete with other firms 
for its raw materials. 

But if the timber market becomes less 
open because other landowners, including 
federal and state governments, begin to lock 
up significant areas, the log buying firm 
must begin protecting itself or go out of 
business. 

AN IMPORTANT POINT 


This leads to an important point. 

If forest industry expansion is to be fos- 
tered, it is not sufficient to merely have 
an excess of timber growth over drain. 

It is equally necessary to have any excess 
available to industry buyers on a consistent 
basis. 

Excess timber, assuming it is of usable spe- 
cies and quality, must either be available to 
ownership or lease over a long period—per- 
haps 30 to 50 or more years, or else it must 
be available on a relatively open market. 

The question or raw material availability 
fis one of the most important problems 
facing natural resource-dependent industry 
expansion today. 

Ironically, it arises from the policies, or 
lack of policies of the organization which ex- 
presses a great interest in rural unemploy- 
ment, conservation and the supply of prod- 
ucts to consumers of the future: the federal 
government. 

The foregoing has largely been a catalog of 
the unfortunate experiences of the forest 
products industry and, in a larger sense, the 
entire resource-dependent enterprises of the 
nation, as a result of no clear national pol- 
icy with respect to proper use of our land 
base. 

WHAT TO DO? 

The next obvious question is, “What can 
be done about it? What can we do individ- 
ually and collectively to correct the imbal- 
ance of power which has been dominating 
land-use decisions among our people and in 
the executive and legislative branches?” 

The approach of the forest products indus- 
try has consisted of three principal steps: 
identification of the overall problem; ex- 
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posure of the problem at every possible op- 
portunity; and conscious effort to enlist allies 
towards its solution. 

We have concentrated a good deal of man- 
power and effort on developing a sound and 
mutually productive relationship with the 
Public Land Law Review Commission. 

We believe that the Commission and its 
work will make a major contribution to a 
clarification of the problem and will develop 
material applicable to the resolution of not 
only the codification and simplification of 
existing law but to the larger question of 
national public land use policy. 

We have seized every opportunity in public 
forums, in testimony on related matters, and 
in publications and the press and Congres- 
sional relations to expose our concern and 
analysis of the problem related to lack of a 
realistic national land use policy in the pub- 
lic interest. 


A PUBLIC DIALOG IS NEEDED 


We are concerned with generating a public 
dialogue on this compelling public issue. 

We have undertaken and financed explora- 
tory studies by highly competent authorities 
to provide us with direction towards the 
means which might persuade and instruct 
public officials and the public in the problem 
and enlist their direct support in resolving 
the issue of a national public land policy. 

The Board of Directors of the National 
Forest Products Association retained Man- 
agement & Economics Research Incorporated 
to complete a preliminary analysis of the im- 
pact of public land-use policies on local econ- 
omies in forest areas. 

The NFPA also underwrote and cooperated 
in the completion of a Master's thesis study 
“Obstacles To The Recreational Use of Pri- 
vate Forest Lands“ by Kenneth S. Fowler of 
the University of Michigan. 

It might be useful, in view of the heavy 
public interest in recreational use of public 
lands, to comment, for Just a moment on the 
results of this second study. 

Just as it is now difficult to justify gov- 
ernment ownership for timber production 
purposes, it is generally difficult to justify it 
for recreation purposes. 


PRIVATE LANDS AND RECREATION 


A 1960 report revealed that of 58 million 
acres surveyed and owned by forest industry 
companies, at least 86 per cent was open to 
the public for camping, picnicking, hiking, 
hunting and fishing. 

If more recreational opportunities are de- 
sired, why not promote wider use of other 
private lands? 

Mr. Fowler concluded that important ob- 
stacles to the opening up of private lands 
were the owner's fear of damage from van- 
dalism and fire, and fear of liability. 

He also discovered that private landowners 
frequently face cost-increasing building and 
health restrictions which the federal govern- 
ment does not. 

I think you will all agree that it is desir- 
able to provide landowners with an income 
opportunity commensurate with their risk, 
thus keeping private land in the tax base. 

The forest industry also has an interest in 
— as much land as possible in multiple 


ae suggest to you that removing these 
obstacles to public recreational use of pri- 
vate land would yield long-term benefits 
in the attraction of forest industry invest- 
ment. 
TELLING CONGRESS ABOUT IT 


Our concentration of effort to win under- 
standing of the significance of the land use 
issue in influential places has been marked 
by specific reference in successive opportu- 
nities to testify before Congressional com- 
mittees in a number of areas of interest. 

We have adopted the point of view that a 
national land use policy lies at the root of 
many of the problems occurring in our in- 
dustry, and we have rarely missed an op- 
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portunity to relate a contemporary issue of 
specific nature to the underlying cause for 
the existence of that problem. 

But espousal of a cause, or identification 
of a problem, is never enough. 

These must be positive follow-through to 
achieve maximum results. 


POSITIVE STEPS BY INDUSTRY 


Just last month the Economic Council of 
the Forest Products Industry, which includes 
the chief executive officers of large, medium 
and small manufacturers throughout the in- 
dustry from coast-to-coast, adopted a reso- 
lution enabling further positive steps. 

It offered “strong endorsement for an im- 
mediate and continuing national economic 
land use study to be funded by all asso- 
ciations interested in raw material prob- 
lems.” 

behind the language, this means 
that not only are the associations of our in- 
dustry unleashed to develop funding for such 
a study, but we are, similarly, authorized to 
invite participation by other natural resource 
industry groups to further this cause which 
— of such je a importance to all of 


* elaborated a little on what our own 
industry is doing to raise the issue and drive 
it home, it would be appropriate to inquire 
whether there has been any Federal reaction. 

The answer is “yes.” 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING 


There are allies in a variety of areas with- 
in the government and within the Congress 
who would willingly lend their support to 
furtherance of such a national purpose. 

The Public Land Law Review Commission 
study, as I pointed out, is a giant step to- 
wards identifying the range and variation of 
the publics concerned. 

The work of this Commission has been 
exemplary and deserves the full support of 
every industry, group, or individual having 
an interest in the land of America. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has repeatedly demonstrated his concern 
with the plight of those of us dependent 
upon the land. While his immediate interest 
has been directed towards redressing the in- 
creasing imbalance between rural and urban 
population flow, he has enunciated a clear 
understanding that economics lie at the root 
of the imbalance and that economic correc- 
tions will lead to sociological corrections. 

Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota has 
introduced a Senate Joint Resolution 64, and 
the Senate has passed it, calling for the 
establishment of a Commission on Balanced 
Economic Development which would do much 
to further public and official understanding 
of the basic issues regarding rural-urban 
imbalance. 

We have committed ourselves to work for 
passage of this measure by the House, and 
while it is not my intention to lobby here 
for specific action, I enlist your assistance 
in working actively to further establishment 
of the Commission. 

It will provide one more tool for assembly 
of the facts necessary to make the case all of 
us so desperately need to have made. 


BACK TO THE BEGINNING 


This leads us back to the beginning: we 
now have no stated National Land Use Policy. 

I hope I have persuaded you that there is 
an urgent need, not only in our own respec_ 
tive issues, but in the total public interest, 
for such a policy. 

There is a precedent for such a policy in 
the Employment Act of 1946, which estab- 
lished public principles to be sought in the 
interest of the nation. 

This is precisely what is needed in con- 
sideration of land matters at all levels of 
government, 

The primary benefit to private industry of 
such a national policy would be that inves- 
tors would know what to expect of govern- 
ment relative to uses of land. 
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SOME COROLLARY BENEFITS 


But there would be other corollary bene- 
fits to every industry which cannot be 
ignored. 

They can be summarized quickly 

1. Investors would be able to — A plans 
further into the future. 

2. Research and product development 
would be accelerated as a consequence of raw 
material stability. 

3. Modernization of plant facilities could 
be justified. 

4. Development of rural industries would 
be enhanced. 

5. Rural-urban investment and oppor- 
tunity balance would be improved. 

6. Community stability and work force re- 
liability and opportunity would be improved. 

It is apparent to us that realization of a 
national land use policy will require a good 
deal more concentrated effort and invest- 
ment than we have yet undertaken. 


NEW IDEAS ARE NEEDED 


Moreover it will require innovative and 
even radical departures from traditional 
thinking among all elements of our society 
concerned with land matters. 

There are some who see the Public Land 
Law Review Commission as the logical ve- 
hicle for the implementation of a policy 
based upon its comprehensive findings. 

Others speculate as to the feasibility of re- 
quiring total coordination among govern- 
ment land acquisition agencies so that all 
acquisitions proposed are submitted jointly 
and concurrently enabling Congress to view 
the recommendations from the agencies as 
a whole and apply value judgments as to 
relative merits. 

Proponents of this approach consider that 
only under such a system can the present 
piecemeal authorizations. be made part of a 
cohesive land use plan. 

Perhaps what they are trying to suggest 
is that every federal administration should 
indicate, early in its 4-year term, all of its 
anticipated land acquisitions so that the 
Congress and the people can consider them 
as a whole, examine their relative merits, 
make their views clearly known, and then 
act on the basis of priority fulfillment of the 
actual needs of the people. 

Others urge that land t agen- 
cies be obliged to apply cost-benefit ratio 
techniques to every acquisition proposal and 
thus enable the Congress to apply measuring 
sticks to size, cost, and use and then estab- 
lish priorities related to actual benefits for 
all the people. 

They contend that cost benefit ratios ap- 
ply elsewhere in government budgeting and 
procurement and they insist they can be ap- 
plied in land procurement and management 
as well. 

ANSWERS MUST BE FOUND 

There are no easy answers, most responsi- 
ble men and women will 

That answers can be found, however, and 
must be found—few will disagree. 

The opportunity to address this group to- 
day was not, believe it or not, solicited by 
me or by my association. 

It was, I think, the consequence of grow- 
ing industry concern with the problem 
which we have helped to identify this morn- 
ing. 

I welcome the opportunity to talk with 
you because I am persuaded that the lack 
of a national land use policy lies at the bot- 
tom ot many of the problems we share in 
common and independently. 

All of you represent those who stand to 
lose the most from continued lack of such 
a policy; you represent as well those who 
stand to gain the most from establishment 
of such a policy. 

This, gentlemen, is one of the rare in- 
stances in life where you cannot lose by in- 
vesting your time, energy, money and talent 
ina —— undertaking. 

I solicit you and the Chamber as a whole 
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to review the necessity for a national land 


is properly motivated 

and conducted, I believe, in all earnestness, 

that most of us in this room will live to see 

a sound national land use policy adopted by 

the Congress for the national interest. 
Thank you. 


Project Hope, Dr. Walsh Receive World 
Peace Award 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, for 8 years 
now, Dr. William B. Walsh and Project 
Hope have been conducting a quiet and 
effective campaign to further the cause 
of peace throughout the world. The white 
hospital ship SS Hope and the Project 
Hope shore stations have helped to build 
knowledge, good health and good will 
among millions of people on four conti- 
nents. 

Last week, Dr. Walsh and the project 
he founded received the 1968 Lawrence 
C. Kline World Peace Award in recogni- 
tion of the “conspicuous contribution to 
the advancement of the cause of peace 
and understanding among nations and 
men.” In announcing the award, Mrs. 
Reba C. Kline, chairman of the Kline 
Foundation, noted: 

Dr. Walsh and Project Hope have helped 
to make the best in America medical teach- 
ing and practice available to impoverished 
people in developing nations. By enabling 
people to help themselves, by building upon 
the foundation of human dignity, new 


bridges of peace and understanding have 
been established for generations to come. 


Mr. Speaker, I personally could not 
be more pleased to see this well-deserved 
recognition come to Dr. Bill Walsh and 
Project Hope. I have followed Hope from 
the beginning, and, as each year passes, 
my respect for the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of this concept grows. An excel- 
lent account of the project is found in 
the remarks of Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, 
chancellor of Temple University, at the 
presentation of the award. I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues and in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 
PRESENTATION OF THE 1968 LAWRENCE C. KLINE 

WORLD PEACE AWARD To Dr: WILLIAM B. 


On behalf of the Award Committee, I have 
the honor to present the 1968 Lawrence C. 
Kline World Peace Award to a man and his 
mission. This is the tenth anniversary of an 
idea which through the imagination, dedica- 
tion, and persuasiveness of a man became 
reality; of a project which because of the 
soundness of its purpose and operation keeps 
2 people of its meaning for peace 

m earth. The man is Dr. William B. Walsh 
pee the mission is Project Hope. 

Only fifteen years after this native of 
Brooklyn graduated from the Medical School 
of Georgetown University did he commit his 
full time and services to the development of 
a people-to-people program in health im- 
provement through a project that bears his 
imprint and is lauded for achievement even 
beyond stated goals. When in 1958, President 
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Eisenhower asked him to co-chair the Com- 
mission on Medicine and the Health Profes- 
sions, he placed him in a position which made 
the und possible. Its success enabled 
President Johnson to call upon him in 1965 
to minister to the needs of those who are 
without peace now. 

It is not the long list of awards and recog- 
nitions that have come from colleges, Univer- 
sities, scholarly societies, municipalities at 
home and abroad, and from many foreign 
governments that give him distinction. Nei- 
ther is a citation of the volumes he has writ- 
ten and the important Board memberships 
he holds the essential for his citation. He is 
distinguished because his sacrifices of a pri- 
vate professional life to one of service to 
those in need of medical care in underdevel- 
oped countries has made him one of the most 
impressive agents for peace and understand- 
ing of our time. He carries no flag, no con- 
traband, and no will to gain. He recognizes 
HOPE as the common ingredient throughout 
the world, and sets as his purpose the mak- 
ing of a self sufficiency in others. Without 
that, he says, there isn’t any hope. With him 
goes only faith, and hope, and charity. With 
these he seeks to aid the troubled and heal 
the sick. Through them he has become, as 
was said of Mr. Lincoln, a citizen who belongs 
to the whole world. 

Now what of his mission, the Project Hope. 
We in Philadelphia should in a particular 
way feel a share of it. Philadelphia is the 
designated home port for the floating hos- 
pital, which was constructed in Chester in 
1944 as a Navy hospital ship. Commissioned 
the USS Consolation, it was on active duty 
during the latter part of World War II and 
during the Korean conflict. 

The 15,000-ton vessel got a new life in 
1958, after having been placed in the Navy 
reserve “mothball” fleet. It was taken out of 
mothballs, re-christened and put into serv- 
ice in a “people-to-people medical education 
program.” It left on its maiden voyage—to 
Indonesia and South Vietnam—from San 
Francisco in September, 1960. 

What did it accomplish? Few could have 
expected that in five voyages, the staff of the 
project’s world-traveling, 235-bed hospital 
ship, S.S. Hope, would train 3,300 physicians 
and paramedical people, treat about 100,000 
patients, perform 8,300 major operations, 
give immunizations, examinations, and other 
services to more than a million persons, and 
distribute some two million cartons of milk. 
Many people believe that no other single 
effort has succeeded as well as Project HOPE 
in making friends around the world for the 
U.S. and the American medical profession. 

The project's development can be illus- 
trated by the growth of Hope’s medical staff. 
On the initial Indonesian voyage, there were 
14 physicians supported by 24 nurses and 
eight other staffers. In Cartagena, the staff 
totaled 142, and it would be 160 if the ship 
could house that number. As it is, ten 
“Hopies” live ashore, where about one third 
of the project’s work is done. 

What does it leave behind? Hope’s doc- 
tors and nurses do more than hold classes 
and treat teaching cases aboard ship. They 
also teach in the local medical schools and 
hospitals, and the project's public health 
workers go out into the slums. They are not 
just doing good works. They are out to show 
people how to fill needs which they them- 
selves have defined. 

It is in recognition of the confidence you 
and those joined with you have built in the 
minds of millions of people around the world 
that peace comes from one man serving an- 
other, restoring hope in the disenchanted, 
and teaching the deprived to rely upon their 
own efforts to become self sufficient that I 
now present to you, Dr. William B. Walsh, 
this symbolic Steuben Class 1968 Lawrence 
C. Kline World Peace Award for your mission 
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and the substantial cash grant that accom- 
panies it. 


A Soldier’s Experience in Vietnam 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a letter 
from a soldier who is also a constituent 
of mine reporting on his experiences in 
Vietnam has impressed me very much. 
Because he is still a member of the Army, 
I do not feel that I can disclose his name, 
but in order that his conclusions and 
observations may be read generally, I 
ask unanimous consent that his letter 
and his memorandum entitled “An 
American Soldier’s View of South Viet- 
nam” be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 14, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: During the Fall of 
1965 you made a major foreign policy speech 
on the University of Oregon campus. I con- 
sider that speech one of your finest and it 
made a lasting impression on me. In that 
speech you stated that it would be national 
suicide to become involved in a land war 
in Asia, One sentence of your speech in par- 
ticular has haunted me: “We shall be forced 
to send millions of American boys to the 
Asian continent and tens of thousands of 
American boys will return in boxes.” 

Sadly enough your prophecy has come to 
pass and the bodies are piling up on the 
docks of Da Nang and the runways of Bien 
Hoa. You and a growing number of your col- 
leagues have had the courage to suggest 
that our present policy in South Vietnam 
might be wrong; it took almost six months 
of my tour of duty in the Republic of Viet- 
nam to come to that conclusion. Your 1965 

has haunted me through two years 
of military service; a year of which has been 
spent in South Vietnam. I think your speech 
more than anything else has compelled me to 
finally write to you. 

This letter and the enclosure are a kind 
of purge of my conscience and I am sending 
them to you as my only means of lending 
you my moral support. All of the state- 
ments you have made in respect to the war 
in Vietnam are totally correct. The enclosure 
is a digest of some of the many things I ob- 
served and experienced during my tour of 
duty. It is submitted to you as the view- 
point of one American soldier who went to 
Vietnam to do his duty and returned shocked, 
disillusioned and disgusted. Inclosed also is 
a resume, created for job hunting after my 
release from active duty, which will establish 
my background and, I hope, lend some cre- 
dence to my observations. 

I am still a member of the Army and could 
face overt or subtle reprisals for anything I 
may have stated that is contrary to the of- 
ficial military policy. Never-the-less I am a 
citizen soldier and horrified that my country 
can so blindly follow such a disastrous course 
of action which will ultimately lead to na- 
tional disaster. I understand that you have 
enormous demands upon your time but I 
hope that this letter will acknowledge the 
fact that there are a growing number of 
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men in uniform who deeply appreciate your 
effort and courage. Thank you for your time. 


Sincerely, 


An American SOLDIER'S VIEW OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

The following statements are based on con- 
versatlons between myself and South Viet- 
namese Nationals, former North Vietnamese 
Nationals, Viet Cong, and American soldiers. 
These statements represent the view of one 
man during his one year tour of duty in Thu 
Duc District, which is part of the Capital 
Military District surrounding Saigon, Repub- 
lic of Vietnam (RVN). 

1. Ho Chi Minh is still the most popular 
individual in both Vietnams. Those who fight 
against him respect him above all other 
leaders in Vietnam. Some feel that he has 
betrayed Vietnam because of his reliance on 
Communist China for logistical support. The 
majority of South Vietnamese officialdom 
dislike Ho because they are more French than 
Vietnamese by virtue of birth, education, 
and training. Others dislike Ho because they 
are reaping enormous profits from the 
presence of the Americans. 

The recent elections of September 1967 
were a mockery of democratic principles. 
One knowledegable Vietnamese told me that 
the only reason he intended to vote for Ky 
was: “He is, after all, the strongest man in 
all South Vietnam. Other than that I can’t 
stand him because he is arrogant, corrupt 
and isn’t even South Vietnamese by birth.” 
This man even neglected to say that Ky was 
running as second man on the national bal- 
lot. A Vietnamese peasant told me that he 
was going to vote because “it is difficult to 
get out of it” and that he was going to vote 
for Ky because “that is the only name I 


2. It is a common axiom among American 
GIs that if you lined up three South Viet- 
namese and shot one you would have a three 
to one chance of killing a Viet Cong. In Thu 
Duc District at least one out of every three 
Vietnamese has some relative fighting in some 
capacity with the VC. In order for the United 
States to have “total military victory” we 
would have to annihilate one third of 
eighteen million people. 

3. It is a commonly expressed belief among 
American personnel in Vietnam that if they 
were teamed up with the Viet Cong they 
could win the war in one month. It was the 
consensus of almost every American I talked 
with that the organization with the greatest 
drive, intelligence, popular support and ex- 
pert leadership in South Vietnam was the 
National Liberation Front (NLF). My expe- 
rience in South Vietnam showed me that 
most of the important government, indus- 
trial and military jobs are held by Chinese 
(industrial) and former North Vietnamese 
(government and military). 

4. Corruption has been a way of life in 
Vietnam for one hundred years. The art of 
grafting was practiced under the French 
and now flourishes with the temptation of 
enormous wealth presented by the Ameri- 
cans. The corruption is so costly and wide- 
spread that knowledgeable Vietnamese not 
engaged in it are nauseated. Corruption is 
so costly to the American taxpayer that all 
American officials in Vietnam are instructed 
to officially ignore its existence. 

A large percentage of supplies designated 
for use by American troops eventually ends 
up in the market place as a “black market” 
item. For example, I could not get issued 
a poncho liner (ideal blanket for sleeping 
in the Vietnam climate) but could purchase 
one for 800 piasters in the market place. 

Thievery from the individual American 
GI is conducted on such a wide scale that 
the GI finds it difficult if not impossible to 
justify fighting side by side with the ARVN 
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(Army Republic of Vietnam). It is virtually 
impossible for an American soldier to build 
and maintain rapport and trust with coun- 
terparts who have just robbed him of his 
personal possessions, One Vietnamese’s an- 
swer to me when I asked the reason why a 
personal item of mine had been stolen: “But 
why should you care? You have so much!” 
Unfortunately this idea underlines all levels 
of official dealings between American and 
Vietnamese officials. Apparently some of our 
own leaders believe this too because nothing 
has ever really been done to counteract the 
Vietnamese attitude, 

Vietnamese greed is turned upon their own 
too. Many times since I have returned home 
I have heard the question: “Why isn’t ARVN 
doing its share?” There are many answers 
but here is one from the individual ARVNs 
point of view. Each ARVN is authorized, just 
as American soldiers are, a GI life insurance. 
The money, approximately $1000, is paid to 
his widow or surviving family. In most cases 
the family’s only source of income is the 
ARVNs pitiful monthly salary of 1,500 pias- 
ters to 3,500 piasters or $14 to $34 a month. 
If the ARVN is killed, his widow, in order to 
“speed up” her receipt of the insurance, 
must pay out to various officials nearly two 
thirds of the amount. Knowing this the 
ARVN is even more unwi than he nor- 
mally is to fight for this kind of system. 

On a regular basis American and Viet- 
namese teams enter a hamlet on a MEDCAP 
(Medical and Civilian Aid Program) to treat 
the ill and to distribute food. In my district 
this was a very popular program but not 
nearly adequate. The hamlet and village 
chief have devised a very crude but efficient 


soybean cooking oil the villagers gather 
around. If the Americans are not familiar 
with the area the chief has his Popular 
dressed in civilian cloth- 


beaming with satisfaction, he goes to each 
family and gathers up either one half or all 
of the rations. The chief may elect either to 


Saigon and neighboring towns the “Hands 
Across the Sea” label on over half of the 
merchandise. 

5. The most reliable RVN soldier is the 
Popular Forces trooper. This is surprising in 
light of the fact that they are the poorest 
paid, led, trained, equipped and disciplined 
of all forces in South Vietnam. The reason 
for his reliability is basic. He, like 95% of 
South Vietnam's population, lives in a ham- 
let oriented, family centered society and the 
defense of his immediate surroundings is 
within his understanding. He will fight only 
if directly attacked by the VC. The PF will not 
conduct operations out of sight of their ham- 
let and do not commit fratricide if they can 
avoid it. If at all possible the PF will estab- 
lish a working agreement with the local VC 
force, They will not harass the VC and allow 
them free access to the hamlets if, in turn, 
the VC do not harass the PF and the PF’s 
hamlets. I soon discovered in Thu Duc Dis- 
trict that to learn where the PF patrolled 
Was an almost certain indication of where 
the VC were not. 

We learned from Prisoners of War and 
Chieu Hoi (returnees) that the VC had dif- 
ficulty obtaining ammunition for Chi-Com 
(Chinese Communist) weapons but that 
there was no limit to the amount of Ameri- 
can ammunition they needed. After investi- 
gation we discovered three PF posts in the 
district were selling 30 calibre M-1 Garand 
ammunition and hand grenades to local VC 
units. All of these supplies are provided from 
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District Headquarters through Vietnamese 
channels. The war material is transferred 
from American to Vietnamese channels at 
the District level. 

Now a program has been undertaken by 
the United States military command to arm 
Vietnamese soldiers, beginning with their 
Marines and Rangers, with the deadliest of 
all small arms—the M-16 rifle. At the time 
of my return to the United States a few of 
these weapons were turning up on the bodies 
of dead VC. So anxious were we to please our 
allies and not lose their cooperation that 
entire South Vietnamese units and a few VC 
were using the M-16 before every American 
soldier in Vietnam had one. 

Never before had I seen our military 
oriented foreign policy in action before ar- 
riving in RVN. If Vietnam is a typical ex- 
ample, we could not possibly have one true 
friend in the world. It is sad but true that 
the Vietnamese consider America a joke and 
quite inadequately conceal their laughter. 
Our aid programs to the country are a good 
example. More often than not we build a 
bridge or school house while the Vietnamese 
watch. We do not see to it that they build 
the bridge or school house themselves and 
as à result the Vietnamese have very little 
pride or interest in the finished product. So, 
when the VC blow up the bridge or school 
house the typical Vietnamese reaction is: 
“So what, the Americans will be here to- 
morrow and build us a new one.” This Let 
the Americans do it” attitude is the key 
reason why so many of the Vietnamese mili- 
tary and civilian populations show little 
interest in the war. 

Our policies in South Vietnam have not 
and are not generating much enthusiasm 
for our cause among the Vietnamese people. 
The ARVN and Vietnamese civilian agencies 
still work an eight to five hour day with a 
two hour siesta from twelve until two in- 
cluded. About a year ago, under American 
pressure, the Vietnamese appeased us by 
cutting out one hour of their siesta time 
making it the present two hours instead of 
three. Occasionally the Vietnamese will 
grudgingly work Saturday mornings. 

The VC chose the Tet holidays for their 
recent offensive because that is the time 
that ARVN officially reduces to half strength 
to allow people to spend their holidays at 
home. In actual fact all Vietnamese units 
are considerably below 50% strength during 
this period. 

The recent VC offensive counted heavily 
on the Vietnamese attitude of “let the 
Americans worry about it.” 

Another example of our military aid pro- 
gram in action can be found in the conduct 
of the District Officials of Thu Duc District. 
Like so many examples of corruption in RVN 
it is taboo information and our officials are 
instructed to ignore their counterparts be- 
havior. A district chief is allotted a specific 
budget, from American tax dollars, for the 
defense of his district. The district chief’s 
military arm is the PF. He is given defense 
money based, in part, on the number of PF 
under his command. Since there are never 
enough PF to do the job he is authorized to 
fill up the ranks from convicted draft dodgers 
arrested in his district. During my year in 
Thu Duc an average of three or four draft 
dodgers were captured each day. Occasionally 
a few are placed on the PF duty roster for 
actual duty at a PF post. The majority are 
released to return to their hamlets. Their 
names are placed on the district duty roster 
and the district officials pocket the money 
drawn for the PF’s salary, quarters, and ra- 
tions. If he were questioned, the district 
chief could always produce the “PF” saying 
he is home on leave. The “PF” will keep 
quiet because he owes the district chief his 
silence in return for his freedom. 

7. One American agency which owns and 
operates several cover organizations in RVN 
recently launched a program in Thu Duc Dis- 
trict to collect incriminating evidence 
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against the district officials. This was not 
done for the purpose of exposing their graft 
but rather to obtain a lever with which to 
secure their fullest “cooperation” with Amer- 
ican programs. 

8. During the latter part of my tour I 
talked frequently with a captured Viet Cong 
political cadreman. It is too bad that this 
individual could not be made available to 
the members of Congress, and even to the 
President, for examination. Such action 
might clear the air and allow policy makers 
the chance to confirm or deny their beliefs 
or superstitions. 

He emphatically denied that Ho Chi Minh 
was more than logistically linked to Mao 
and that he intended to turn Vietnam over 
to Mao after the war. He denied that Ho's 
objectives were a product of “Mao Think”, 
He stated that Ho disagreed with Mao’s hand- 
book on guerrilla warfare and had re-written 
it to conform with his own experience and 
objectives. The prisoner stated that the ma- 
jority of the NLF cadre were “regroupees” like 
himself who, after the defeat of the French 
and the failure of the Geneva Convention, 
had traveled to North Vietnam for political 
indoctrination and guerrilla warfare train- 
ing. He claimed that the NLF was a South 
Vietnamese organization but was closely 
linked with Hanoi for logistical and moral 
support. He stated that the NLF’s objectives 
and that of Ho were identical in that they 
both wanted the repulsion of foreign troops 
and the reunification of Vietnam. 

When we first talked this man equated 
the American presence in Vietnam with that 
of the French. This is the NLF propaganda 
teaching which is accepted and believed by 
the Viet Cong. It is a propaganda line which 
our own propaganda has ineffectively coun- 
tered. This man was a dedicated communist 
and I am sure will never change his political 
convictions. Never-the-less, he believed that 
after the war it would be possible for Viet- 
mam to resume trade with other Asian 
nations and he even hoped that Vietnam 
could trade with the United States. He was 
disillusioned with the war partly because of 
the overwhelming military superiority of the 
United States and partly because of the NLF's 
propaganda failure to depict the whole truth. 
He was particularly upset with the enormous 
suffering by Vietnamese of both sides. This 
captive still maintained, however, that Ho 
Chi Minh and the NLF would ultimately de- 
feat the United States in the same manner 
that they defeated the French. 

The important point that surprised me 
was that this man was not a Chinese oriented 
communist but rather a Vietnamese Nation- 
alist. Like most of the activists in the NLF 
and in North Vietnam he abhorred the pos- 
sibility of Communist China entering the 
war. In a statement which is representative 
of Vietnamese history this man told me: 
“If the Chinese hordes come to our aid, after 
it was all over we would have to drive out 
the Chinese.” 

9. Ho Chi Minh will never quit his effort 
to destroy what he considers a non-represent- 
ative government in the south, nor will he 
quit in his attempts to unify Vietnam. Hos- 
tilities could be stopped tomorrow by nego- 
tiating with the NLF. But never, in twenty 
American generations of “advisors”, will Ho 
Chi Minh accept partition. The whole of 
Vietnamese history is war centered. War is 
the motivating force of Vietnamese culture. 
This force can be found everywhere in their 
society: literature, songs, relations between 
each other. Every war with the exception of 
one has been waged for purposes of libera- 
tion. They are psychologically equipped to 
continue their effort for generations. We are 
not so equipped nor, I hope, want to be. 

10. In 1954 we might have allowed Vietnam 
to unify and then guaranteed their neutral- 
ity by agreement in the United Nations or 
with Russia. In 1954 this may have preserved 
a so-called balance of power. Now, there is no 
need to maintain the same kind of balance 
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of power. Any claim that Vietnam is an 
important piece of real estate just adds to 
the Administration’s believability gap.” 
Chinese in Peking are just as dead as Amer- 
icans in New York whether the missile is 
launched from Saigon and Cuba or Denver 
and Hankow. 

We have the psychological and propaganda 
expertise to create a climate for war; we 
should be able to prepare our people for 
peace. The President’s intoning of “Honor- 
able Peace”, “We must not dishonor the 
memory of those American boys who have 
died”, “If you knew what we knew”, and “I 
request just one of my critics to present just 
one workable solution to the war" are fright- 
ening phrases from a civilian head of state. 
Those phrases coupled with the persecution 
of the dissenters ring of Mein Kampf not 
the Constitution. 

11. What could be more honorable for the 
United States than a great nation admitting 
to an error in judgment? If we did such a 
thing could world opinion of us get much 
lower; besides, have we ever really paid at- 
tention to world opinion before? What can 
be more dishonorable than to heap more 
American bodies on the funeral bier of Viet- 
mam for a cause the Administration cannot 
define, calls “inevitable” and which the GIs 
call “Lyndon’s War”? 

Shortly after I left Thu Duc District (15 
September 1967), a friend wrote to me that 
the intelligence unit which I had worked for 
had been deactivated. The American tax dol- 
lar and effort I had spent there for one year 
was wasted. In addition, the infantry bat- 
talion which had been stationed in Thu Doc 
District for one year had been withdrawn. 
The night after their withdrawal the VC, for 
the first time in one year, attacked the 
District Headquarters with small arms and 
hand grenades to prove to the local Viet- 
namese that they were still around. Now the 
Vc are attacking in the streets of Saigon to 
prove a political and military point. The 
VC did not believe that they could seize and 
hold Saigon but launched their offensive for 
other reasons both political and military. 
Perhaps the more important of the two is 
political. The VC proved their point which is 
simply that they have all the time in the 
world with which to wage their war. Those 
American leaders who decided that Thu Duc 
District was pacified because the VC no 
longer came out in the open to fight guessed 
wrong. They also guessed that Vietnamese 
units charged with the defense of Saigon 
would be interested enough to protect it. 
Our leadership in Vietnam will continue to 
guess wrong on political matters until they 
Officially face the truth of what they are 
fighting against. The United States is fighting 
a determined and lasting adversary protected 
by a population that is at best indifferent, 
How long will it take to overcome this in- 
difference? Five years, ten years, twenty 
years! Someday the United States will go 
home and that is what the Viet Cong is 
planning on and the Vietmamese population 
realizes. 

More important, I think, than tax dollars 
lost and frustrations in Thu Duc Dis- 
trict during 1966-1967 was the frightful loss 
of American lives. More than 100 Americans 
died “pacifying” an area the size of Mult- 
nomah County. How can the President justify 
that? 

12. Since I listened to your speech in 1965 
I have given more than average thought and 
study to Vietnam, and in addition, I have 
spent one full year there. A few of my Viet- 
namese friends might possibly die if my 
“solution” to Vietnam were utilized. For that 
I am sorry. 

I believe that there is only one course 
of action open to us in Vietnam. We must 
cease the bombing of North Vietnam and 
begin an orderly province by province with- 
drawal of all American personnel from the 
Republic of Vietnam. As we withdraw from 
each province the military hardware that we 
leave behind should be turned over to South 
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Vietnamese authorities. I do not think that 
this is a “simple” solution because the ram- 
ifications of such action would undoubtedly 
cause great anxiety among our protectorates 
around the world. I also believe that the 
truely simple solution is the one which we 
are now following. In this period of world 
history war, except for the defense of our 
shores, is the easy way out. In Vietnam we 
cannot maintain the status quo nor obtain 
our military objectives unless we are willing 
to add another 500,000 soldiers to secure 
Vietnam and chase revolutionaries into Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Thailand. The longer we per- 
Sist in Vietnam the more certain is the con- 
frontation with Communist China. When 
we take on Communist China then we are 
upsetting the “balance of power”; when that 
happens there will be no more problems to 
worry about. 

If we leave now we will give Saigon the op- 
portunity to totally mobilize its country 
and the opportunity to show the world that 
they are truely representative ard have the 
support of the population. Based on my own 
observations, if we left Vietnam as I sug- 
gest, I believe that the South Vietnamese 
military would either disband or join with 
the NLF. The present Saigon government 
would certainly disappear. By continuing our 
present course we are only prolonging the 
embarrassment that will come when we 
eventually do reduce our forces and turn 
South Vietnam over to the South Vietnam- 
ese. I hope we do not intend to stay that 
long; I do not want my children or even my 
grandchildren serving as advisors in Vietnam. 

Summary: I went to South Vietnam totally 
confused and returned one year later par- 
tially confused. I learned that Vietnam is an 
impossible complexity of intrigue and rival- 
ries between various ideologies, religions, na- 
tionalities, lan; and economic classes. 
I learned too that left to themselves Viet- 
namese, North and South, would have enough 
problems to keep them occupied for several 
generations. I learned eventually to recog- 
nize a particular group within the political 
maze called Vietnam but never to under- 
stand that particular group as part of an in- 
tegrated whole. The outsider who pretends 
he understands all of the problems of Viet- 
nam and all of the solutions is being, to say 
the least, untruthful. I don’t think that 
there is any one American who can honestly 
say he understands all there is about 
America. 

I learned too that Vietnam is not a place 
for the non-oriental to attempt to govern. 
I learned that Asians are quite capable of 
carrying their own burden and ordering their 
own complexities. We can assist their emer- 
gence into the twentieth century through 
limited economic aid and guidance should 
they ask for it. I don't think we can ever 
successfully involve ourselves internally with 
their growing pains. 


Oppression of Polish Jews Continues 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this year 
of 1968 is the International Year for 
Human Rights. It is ironical that Poland 
should mark the occasion by flagrantly 
renewing a campaign of repression and 
oppression against the handful of Jews 
that still remain alive in that misguided 
country. 

Where once 314 million Jewish people 
lived before Nazi barbarism raised its 
monstrous head, now only 25,000 re- 
main. And it would seem that the Com- 
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munist Polish regime is determined to 
complete the pogrom. 

In the past few days, the situation 
has been clearly cataloged by Bertram 
H. Gold, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee. I commend to 
my colleagues the statement made by 
Mr. Gold on March 13. 

I am aware of recent statements at- 
tributed to Mr. Gomulko of Poland 
which would seem to indicate a change 
in official Polish attitudes toward the 
Jewish people is underway. Until, how- 
ever, there are assurances forthcoming 
beyond mere words, all that Bertram 
Gold has asserted must stand. 

Mr. Gold’s statement follows: 


As the world celebrates the International 
Year for Human Rights, grave violations of 
human rights appear to be taking place in 
Poland. According to accounts received from 
Warsaw, the Polish government has un- 
leashed a new campaign of repression, Jews 
have been made the targets for the recent 
wave of protests against the rigid control of 
cultural affairs by the ruling United Work- 
ers’ (Communist) Party. At the same time, 
Polish authorities have seized the opportu- 
nity to accuse non-Communist Catholic offi- 
cials and liberal intellectuals of being “en- 
emies of people’s Poland.” 

While the protests began in Warsaw, they 
have reportedly spread to the Universities of 
Cracow and Lublin, where students demon- 
strated against police repression of the War- 
saw street riots. Rather than recognize the 
immediate cause of the outbursts—the clos- 
ing of a classic Polish play widely interpreted 
as anti-Russian—Polish authorities have 
sought to find scapegoats. It is to be regretted 
that Poland’s 25,000 Jews, the pitiful rem- 
nant of nearly 3½ million Jews destroyed or 
dispersed as a result of the Nazi holocaust, 
have been so designated. 

Ironically, Polish Jewry represents a com- 
munity that contains a high percentage of 
elderly persons, as well as those who chose to 
remain after World War II in order to par- 
ticipate in the political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the country. 

An intensified anti-Jewish campaign, which 
appears to be generating a program atmos- 
phere among Polish Jews, was heralded by 
Slowo Powszechne, the newspaper of Pax, the 
pro-Communist Catholic lay movement. The 
Communist official who heads the movement, 
Boleslaw Piasecki was the chief of the pre- 
World War II “Falanga,” a semi-legal, con- 
spiritorial, and pro-fascist nationalist move- 
ment. Piasecki found it simple to switch 
allegiances after the war, and with state help 
he built up the Pax movement into an or- 
ganization with considerable influence. 

‘Two years ago, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee pointed out that anti-Semitism was 
on the rise within the Communist Party, 
with one wing of “partisans” or nationalists 
using anti-Semitism to enhance its position. 
In a country where the economy is faltering 
and life is still harsh, the Jewish minority 
Was a convenient target. Latent, but virulent, 
anti-Semitism was also exacerbated by an 
internal party struggle to eliminate the in- 
fluence of “intellectuals” and elevate “work- 
ers” to leadership. 

The hard-line, pro-Stalinist clique has 
pressed for harsher measures against “rest- 
less intellectuals,” blaming them as well for 
many of Poland’s economic ills, Until re- 
cently, this campaign produced official har- 
assment of writers and journalists but re- 
stricted anti-Jewish sentiment to party 
circles. 

In the wake of the June, 1967, Six Day War 
in the Middle East, party chief Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, taking his lead from an anti- 
Jewish propaganda offensive launched in the 
Soviet Union, threatened Polish Jews and in- 
tellectuals with reprisals if they showed any 
signs of support for Israel. This marked a 
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reversal of liberal pro-Jewish policies of the 
last decade. It was also taken as a sign that 
the hard line, anti-Semitic party faction, led 
by the Minister for Internal Affairs, Mieczys- 
law Moczar, had gained the upper hand over 
the moderate wing. This led to the dismissal, 
a few months ago, of some Jews from govern- 
ment service. It also caused the suspension 
of relief activities among old and indigent 
Jews, by the Joint Distribution Committee, 
and the closing of ORT training centers that 
had been open to all Polish citizens. 

The official reactions to the current wave 
of protests apparently has brought latent 
and traditional anti-Semitism to the sur- 
face, and accelerated the dismissal of Jews 
from academic and leadership circles. Jewish 
institutions, which had been permitted to 
develop, have been virtually accused of trea- 
sonous acts as “instigators” of the riots, or 
of being “Zionist.” Of ominous import is 
the condemnation by a leading newspaper, 
Kurier Polski, of the students and youth, 
Babel Club within the Communist-endorsed 
Cultural and Social Union of Polish Jews. 
The club and Polish Jews have been made 
to bear the sole responsibility for demon- 
strations that reportedly attracted tens of 
thousands of students and adults in War- 
saw alone, 

We are painfully reminded, in this in- 
stance, of the anti-Semitic Stalinist purges 
that swept Eastern Europe in the 1950s, 
when Jews were euphemistically labelled as 
“bourgeois cosmopolitans.” Today, Polish 
Jews are denounced as “Zionists,” implying 
that they are disloyal. 

We shudder to think that a shift away 
from liberalism, with a concomitant attack 
on Polish Jews, is in the making. Any sign 
of a return to pre-war Polish anti-Semitism, 
as intimated by the free hand given to 
known anti-Semites like Piesecki and Moc- 
zar, must be eradicated. If not, anti-Jewish 
manifestations in Poland, including economic 
reprisals against fathers whose sons were 
allegedly involved in student unrest, can 
only be interpreted as a sign that those Jews 
who survived the Nazi persecutions will 
find themselves once again the victims of 
new Nazi-like outrages. This is an issue 
that must engage all men of good will, 
regardless of the social or political system 
in which they live. 


Increased Price Supports for Milk 
HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion announced yesterday by Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman to es- 
tablish price supports for milk at 90 per- 
cent of parity is a clear evidence that 
President Johnson recognizes the prob- 
lems of the dairy farmer. This will mean 
an increase in overall dairy income in 
1968 of about $300 million, or 6 percent 
higher than 1967. 

No area of the farm economy today 
receives a lower return than dairying 
for the long hours and the specialized 
skills required to assure the consumer 
with an adequate supply of milk and 
dairy products. 

The action to improve the prices dairy 
farmers receive will go far to restore 
the confidence of the dairyman in his 
own future; and in doing this, the Presi- 
dent has taken a necessary and vital step 
to reassure the consumer that the sup- 
ply of milk and dairy products will not 
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3 as recent trends indicate they 
might. 

I welcome the action of the Secretary, 
and I commend the President for his 
understanding and his willingness to help 
the dairy farmer at this time. 


A Time of Decision 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call my colleagues’ attention to an edi- 
torial in the March 19 Wall Street Jour- 
nal. Here is yet another expression of 
concern for the stability of our economy 
and yet another call for responsible ac- 
tion to avoid economic disaster. 

Consequential cuts in Federal spend- 
ing according to the Journal, won’t be 
simple in an election year—for either the 
administration or Congress. But, respon- 
sibility, not simplicity, must be the 
standard. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Journal editorial in the Recorp and 
also include with it a listing of specific 
budget cuts totaling more than $6.5 bil- 
lion. Here is a call and a blueprint for 
responsible congressional action. 


Both are deserving of the most serious 
consideration. 


The above-mentioned material follows: 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: A TIME oF DECISION 


In the next few weeks the Government 
will decide the role the U.S. will play in the 
world for years to come. The decision won't 
be easy but it cannot be avoided. 

The crucial question is whether or not the 
Government can summon the political cour- 
age to take the fiscal and monetary steps 
needed to assure the long-run stability of the 
dollar. Meetings of the central bankers in 
Washington on Saturday and Sunday gave 
the U.S. time to act—not much time, but 
more than there appeared to be when world 
gold markets turned chaotic last week. 

A crisis like this one may also have finally 
persuaded the Administration that it can't 
look after the dollar as a sort of incidental, 
sideline activity. For too long that has seemed 
to be the prevailing attitude in Washington. 

To some extent the attitude was under- 
standable. In the early postwar years the dol- 
lar was not merely strong; it was the only 
strong major currency. The nation held so 
much gold that many economists worried 
that the huge hoard would prevent reestab- 
lishment of a viable world monetary system. 

It was easy, in those years, to take it for 
granted that the dollar was unassailable and 
would remain so. There was a tendency, more- 
over, to regard foreign transactions as rather 
insignificant in relation to the U.S. economy. 
Exports, after all, account for only about 5% 
of the Gross National Product, a far smaller 
percentage then prevails in most of Europe. 

Thus fiscal and monetary policy have been 
set largely with the domestic economy in 
mind. In the past couple of years it has 
become plain that inflation isn’t any 
healthier at home than abroad, but the policy 
has yet to be substantially rearranged. 

If it is not reordered now, the “two-tier” 
gold market devised over the weekend won't 
stave off an even more drastic crisis. Policing 
the new setup, to keep gold from seeping from 
official holdings into the free market, will be 
difficult at best. The longer the operation is 
continued, the more arduous the overseers’ 
task will become. 
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Germany, Italy, Britain and the other U.S. 
financial allies presumably went along with 
the new system on the basis of Washington 
promises of responsible fiscal and monetary 
moves. If the U.S. goes back on these prom- 
ises now, such cooperation will be much 
more difficult to arrange on terms agreeable 
to the U.S. 

Like the U.S., other Western nations are 
eager for a workable world currency arrange- 
ment. If the U.S. continues to permit the 
dollar to weaken, though, other countries 
will be thinking harder of some sort of set- 
up geared less tightly to the dollar—and led 
less firmly by the U.S. General de Gaulle, 
in fact, just might win converts to his idea 
of a return to a true gold standard with the 
metal priced at $70 an ounce. 

The loss of U.S. prestige would hardly be 
limited to matters monetary. A nation whose 
promises prove ephemeral may not be re- 
garded as much of a political leader either. 
In the process Western political unity, al- 
ready shaken by Vietnam and other issues, 
could suffer serious damage. 

The way to avoid this development is clear. 
The Federal Reserve System made a small 
start in the right direction with last week's 
boost in its discount rate. Even more hopeful 
are indications that the System is turning 
somewhat less liberal in supplying the banks 
with funds. 

Over the weekend, too, President Johnson 
showed a new willingness at least to talk of 
consequential cuts in Federal spending. It 
won't be simple for either the Administra- 
tion or Congress to slice away at the mam- 
moth budget in an election year, since every 
nonessential spending item is, in the eyes of 
some voting constituents, obviously essential. 

Make no mistake about it, however: Any 
other course threatens economic and politi- 
cal disaster for the U.S. and its free-world 
allies. In the circumstances even politicians 
should be able to see what is truly essential. 


Immediate budget deferrals 
60-percent reduction of mili- 


tary personnel in Europe.. $2, 080, 000, 000 
Supersonic transport (except 


C 222, 000, 000 
Defense- supported arms sales 

C 200, 000, 000 
Civilian space program 400, 000, 000 
Highway beautiflcation 85, 000, 000 
Longworth House Office 

Building renovation__.... 6, 058, 000 
Madison Library 2, 500, 000 
Government Printing Office 

Building (site acquisition 

and design) 2, 500, 000 
USDA—$10,000 maximum 

subsidy limit per farm 410, 000, 000 
Freeze on moderate- to high- 

income apartment 

A 400, 000, 000 
r eee 700, 000, 000 
Forest roads construction 

(50 percent new) -.----.-- 45, 790, 000 
Arts and Humanities 

Foundation 9, 800, 000 
Public buildings (site acqui- 

sition and planning) 5, 497, 000 
Public Information 100, 000, 000 
Post office buildings (50 per- 

cent unobligated NOA)... 26, 121, 000 
Freeze on Government civil- 

ian employment at 97 

P 961, 000, 000 
National Science Foundation 250, 000, 000 
Forest highways (50 percent 

new construction) 15, 000, 000 
Earth description and map- 

ping (50 percent NOA) - 6, 750, 000 
President's contingency re- 

serve (1968 level) --------- 400, 000, 000 
Public works (20 percent 

stretchout) --..-.-..--... 200, 000, 000 
Appalachia (1968 level) 86, 900, 000 

2 ͤ ͤ I a Bae a A 6, 614, 916, 500 
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Maintaining the Strength of the Dollar 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the critical challenges facing the Nation 
today is the deficit in our international 
balance of payments, On January 1, Pres- 
ident Johnson announced a comprehen- 
sive new program aimed at solving the 
balance-of-payments problem, thereby 
maintaining the soundness of the dollar 
in the international monetary system. 

One element of the President’s new 
program has to do with expanding Amer- 
ican exports. In addition to helping with 
our balance-of-payments problem, in- 
creased exports also mean new jobs and 
higher profits for the American economy. 

Yesterday, President Johnson urged 
the Congress to take action in two areas 
to help expand the flow of American 
products to the marketplaces of the 
world. First, he requested that $500 mil- 
lion of the Export-Import Bank’s existing 
authority be allocated as a special fund 
to finance a broadened program to in- 
crease American exports. Second, he 
urged prompt approval of a special $2.4 
million supplemental appropriation 
which will enable the Commerce Depart- 
ment to launch a 5-year program of in- 
tensified export promotion for American 
goods and services. 

America is the greatest trading nation 
in the world, with exports running about 
$30 billion per year. Millions of jobs 
throughout the country are directly de- 
pendent upon American exports. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s proposals of yesterday 
will do a great deal to assure that this 
country will continue to get its share of 
the increasing world export market. I 
support the export proposals of the Presi- 
dent and urge all Members to back up 
the President in this attack on our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

To demonstrate just how effective the 
Commerce Department trade promotion 
program has been, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a copy of my recent 
column in the West Allis, Wis., Star. It 
was devoted to the use which had been 
made of Department-sponsored trade 
centers and trade fairs by industries lo- 
cated in that community of some 70,000. 

The column points up the very real im- 
pact which export-promotion programs 
have on our Nation’s economy. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

West ALLIs INDUSTRIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITS 
(By Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI) 

In an effort to foster U.S. exports, the De- 
partment of Commerce since 1961 has spon- 
sored trade centers and exhibits at trade 
fairs throughout the world. 

West Allis-based industries, I am pleased 
to say, have played an active part in this 
effort by participating in many such exhibi- 
tions. 

For example, last summer Kearney & 
Trecker took part in the Fourth Interna- 
tional Engineering Show at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, under arrangements made by the Com- 
merce Department, 
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For Kearney & Trecker the Australian show 
provided an opportunity to demonstrate one 
of their new products, a numerically-con- 
trolled machining center. 

This highly sophisticated, technically ad- 
vanced product was able to compete with 
distinguished success in this international 
market. On the spot sales amounted to 
$150,000. 

Moreover, the company has estimated that 
in the 12 months following the Melbourne 
trade show, sales of more than a third of 
a million dollars will be recorded as a di- 
rect result of the Australian venture. 

I am pleased to report that Kearney & 
Trecker officials have called the U.S.-spon- 
sored pavilion at Melbourne, a credit to our 
Nation. 

Other West Allis-based companies also 
found it worthwhile to participate in these 
trade shows. Last year Briggs and Stratton 
Corporation and Allis-Chalmers participated 
in the trade fair at Izmir, Turkey. 

Both Allis-Chalmers and Harnischfeger 
Corporation had exhibits in the 1967 Pacific 
International Fair, held at Lima, Peru. The 
latter firm also showed its products at the 
Cutting and Welding Exhibition in Essen, 
West Germany. 

The government’s overseas sales program 
has two facets. One involves six permanent 
trade centers located in cities such as Lon- 
don, Frankfort and Tokyo. About eight spe- 
cial shows are produced annually in each 
center. 

Sales directly resulting from these center 
shows since 1961 are estimated at $145 mil- 
lion, with an additional $28 billion resulting 
from between-show use of the U.S. facilities 
by American private companies. 

The Commerce Department also arranges 
U.S. exhibits at approximately 20 interna- 
tional trade fairs a year. Since that program 
began in 1963, direct sales are estimated at 
$112 million. 

These statistics indicate once again the 
ability of our American industries to sell in 
international markets because of superior 
quality, know-how and technology. 


The Right To Sue 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Long Island Press, of March 18, 1968, 
contained a convincing editorial on ef- 
forts to allow judicial review of legisla- 
tion when citizens question the legisla- 
tion’s constitutionality. 

As House sponsor of H.R. 1198, which 
would authorize such review for certain 
legislation under the requirements of 
the establishment clause of the first 
amendment, I agree with the editorial's 
view that Congress has an excellent op- 
portunity now to remove the present 
“barrier to freedom” by passing the bill 
I introduced. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue RIGHT To SUE 

When the electorate killed the revised New 
York State Constitution last November, it 
killed the right of taxpayers to bring suits 
against the state in challenges to spending 
programs. 

Seven New York-Metropolitan Area tax- 
payers have now carried a case for this 


principle to the United States Supreme 
Court. The complainants are seeking to re- 
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verse a 1923 Supreme Court Decision that 
held taxpayers lack standing to challenge 
federal spending programs in court. The 
specific program they are challenging is the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 which permits U.S. funds to go to 
church-related schools for teacher services 
and textbooks. 

Because parochial school children are in- 
cluded, the complainants want the law de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground it 
violates the First Amendment’s ban on 
establishment of religion by government. 

But apart from the merits of the text- 
book case, at issue now is their right to 
bring such a challenge to court in the first 
place. They are appealing a three-judge Fed- 
eral Court ruling that held individual tax- 
payers lack standing to sue the government 
over specific spending programs because 
their stake in the outcome is too small. 

Solicitor General Irwin Griswold, arguing 
against them the other day before the 
Supreme Court, developed what appears to 
be a contradictory variation on this theme. 
He claimed they do not deserve the right 
because they aren’t directly hurt by the 
law anc because their complaints are gen- 
eral rather than specific. 

The trouble with these arguments is that 
they justify the violation of a principle on 
the grounds that the material stake and 
involvement of the litigants is only small. 
But principles are not measured out by 
quantity; it is the quality of the right that 
matters. 

The denial precludes any taxpayer chal- 
lenge of a host of government spending pro- 
grams, not just the one brought by these 
seven litigants. 

We don’t know how the Supreme Court 
will find in this matter, but the Congress 
has an opportunity to correct this basic 
inequity. The House has before it a Senate- 
approved bill introduced by Sen. Sam Ervin, 
D.-North Carolina, that provides the 
means —within specific limitations— 
through which taxpayers may challenge the 
government when they believe that govern- 
ment is violating basic rights. Here is an 
opportunity for Congress to tear down a 
barrier to freedom that should never have 
been allowed to be erected. 


Ralph S. Cox Presented Citation and 
Medal for Meritorious Service During 
1943 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 3, 1946, a citation and medal for 
meritorious service was prepared by the 
War Shipping Administration for pres- 
entation to Ralph S. Cox. 

In October of 1943, the S.S. Edward P. 
Costigan was proceeding to Algiers to ef- 
fect repairs necessitated by enemy air 
attacks during the Italian invasion. 
While en route to an anchorage prepara- 
tory to joining the convoy, the exhaust 
deck steam line carried away, trapping 
three members of the Navy Armed 
Guard in a nearby room. 

Ralph Cox discovered the break in the 
line and immediately notified the chief 
engineer. He then returned to the scene 
where he learned that one seaman was 
still trapped. He dashed through the live 
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steam and boiling water, and with the 
assistance of the second mate, brought 
the stricken man on deck. 

The citation reads: 

His courage and utter disregard of per- 
sonal danger in going to the aid of a ship- 
mate in peril will be a lasting inspiration to 
all seamen of the United States Merchant 
Marine. 


This citation has never been presented 
to Mr. Cox. At the time when the medal 
and citation were prepared, an attempt 
was made to make the award, but Mr. 
Cox was at sea. 

This matter came to my attention 
recently, and I contacted the Maritime 
Administration, which has replaced the 
old War Shipping Administration and 
the former Maritime Commission. They 
checked their records and found the 
citation and medal. 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, March 24, 
1968, it will be a source of great pride 
for me to make the presentation of this 
award to Ralph S. Cox of Woodbine, Ga., 
which is a part of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District. 

It is inspiring that this act of courage 
should be brought to light and that this 
most deserved award can be made after 
these 21 years. 


Population Migration 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, a recent edito- 
rial by George Stephens, farm director of 
station KCMO, Kansas City, Mo., points 
up why the migration of people from the 
farm community to the city is such a se- 
rious problem today. Those of us who are 
sponsors of the Rural Job Development 
Act, designed to provide job opportunities 
for people who desire to remain in rural 
areas, recognize the seriousness of the 
trend which has been developing over the 
past few years. We hope to keep our tal- 
ented young people, and all others who 
do not want to crowd into the cities, 
busy, happy, and healthy in rural 
America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place this editorial in the Recorp as fur- 
ther recognition of a problem which de- 
mands the attention of all of us. The 
editorial follows: 


POPULATION MIGRATION 


Population migration is a serious problem 
in Mid-America, Migration of rural residents 
to cities is a development that is receiving a 
lot of attention at this time. Leaders are 
concerned about the number of persons leav- 
ing farms or small towns and locating in large 
cities. 

One of the real dangers facing rural Amer- 
ica is in the quality rather than quantity of 
migration from rural to urban communities. 
Increased mechanization and other economic 
factors has caused a natural decrease in farm 
population, but the greatest concern should 
center around the fact that the cream of the 
crop from our rural youth is being lost to 
cities. Business has done a better job of at- 
tracting top farm boys and girls than farm 
communities in holding this brain power. 
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We believe above average rural farm young- 
sters could expect an above average living 
from a farm in spite of present economic 
pressures. In addition, the best would be 
available to provide leadership agriculture 
needs for the future. There is a real need for 
a concentrated effort to paint a better, more 
accurate picture of farm life. 

This has been a KCMO editorial. Copies 
are available on written request. If you have 
a different opinion, we invite your comments. 
Send them to Speak Up, KCMO Broadcast- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. 


To a Boy Who Won't Be Back 
HON. TOM S. GETTYS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appearing in the March 15 
edition of the Sumter, S.C., Daily Item, 
edited and published by Mr. Hubert D. 
Osteen, Sr., carries a message which all 
Americans should heed. 

The writer of the editorial understands 
the need among us for loyal adherence to 
the patriotic principles of our founding 
fathers. I commend the editorial to all 
readers of the RECORD: 

To a Box WHO WON“ BE Back 


A boy died for me in Khe Sanh today. 
I didn’t know him, and he didn’t know me. 
But he died for me just the same. 

I learned about it when the 6 o'clock news- 
cast showed him being carried off the battle- 
field by his buddies. 

He was going home at last—but not the 
way he had dreamed of going. 

I watched the newscast as I ate a good, 
hot meal in my safe, comfortable home. 

The news was pretty much as usual. The 
war in Vietnam . college kids demonstrat- 
ing against changes in the draft rules, 
screaming and mugging for the camera... 
more teachers out on strike. 

After dinner I tuned in to a program on 
which a comic wisecracked sourly about the 
way the war was going—and probably got 
more money for doing it than this boy in 
Khe Sanh had been paid all the time he 
was in service. 

Then I went to bed, free from any fear 
that the house might be blown up by the 
enemy. The enemy is busy over in Vietnam. 

But I couldn’t get this boy off my mind. 

I wondered if he had been frightened. Of 
course, he had. Who wouldn't be? 

Had he hated this war as much as I hate it? 

Probably more. He was in it! 

But, somehow, those boys in the thick of 
it over there seem to understand more clearly 
than many of us just why they are there, 
and the dreadful alternative if they weren't. 

How had he felt about these characters 
who are defying the government, calling our 
leaders murderers, tearing up draft cards 
and pulling down the American flag? 

However he had felt, he had fought for 
that flag until he was killed. 

It’s too late now, of course, to try to thank 
this boy for what he did. But it’s not too 
late to thank his buddies for what they're 
doing. 

But how do you thank someone for facing 
death for you? 

How do you reassure him that as long as 
men like him are willing to die for freedom, 
freedom is worth dying for—even though it 
be abundantly used and abused by the very 
ones who disdain to fight for it? 

So you hope that the boys over there real- 
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ize that dissent is loud and gets attention, 
but that gratitude is quiet and doesn’t make 
the headlines, 

You hope they know that millions upon 
millions of Americans are with them all the 
way. 

I hope and pray that boy knew it as he 
died for me in Khe Sanh today. 


Otepka’s Relentless Pursuit of Justice 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, to bring 
the nationally publicized case of Otto F. 
Otepka up to date, it will suffice to say 
that the Civil Service Commission’s de- 
cision on his appeal is being awaited at 
the present time. Because of the volume 
of publicity which has accompanied this 
case, I feel that it is not necessary to 
comment on the basic factors involved. 
However, the issue of the mutilation 
of documents with which Otepka was 
charged and which he emphatically de- 
nied is of prime importance because a 
person or persons is possibly guilty of 
violation of a Federal statute. 

As I have stated in the past, the State 
Department charged Otepka with the 
violation but dropped the charges before 
his hearing began. He specifically asked 
the Civil Service Commission to investi- 
gate these charges which the Commis- 
sion refused to do on the grounds that 
it could consider only the charges which 
were the subject of the State Department 
hearings. In light of State’s sordid record 
of conduct in this case, and in view of 
the fact that sane culprits do not ordi- 
narily continue to press for an investi- 
gation of their offenses, it does not take 
a Sherlock Holmes to surmise who is 
guilty—State or Otepka. 

As far as Congress is concerned, both 
Democrats and Republicans have sought 
to obtain justice for Otepka over the 
years. For them, this is not a politically 
partisan issue. It might well, however, 
become a political issue for those in the 
executive branch if fair play for Otepka 
is not forthcoming before the November 
elections. 

In order to provide additional infor- 
mation to the public from Otto Otepka’s 
point of view, I insert his recent state- 
ment before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the Recorp at this point: 

Iam appearing here today accompanied by 
my counsel, but without witmesses or addi- 
tional evidence which I expected to have 
available to me. I have been denied the op- 
portunity to question witnesses and offer 
such evidence on matters relating to Charges 


4 through 13, which have been withdrawn. 
I must say that I am unable to understand 
the Department of State’s and the Com- 
mission’s rulings denying me this opportu- 
nity on their theory that evidence tending 
to destroy me, simply because it may also 
relate to Charges 4 through 13, is irrelevant 
to the issues in Charges 1, 2 and 3, the only 
charges against me. 

Notwithstanding these rulings, I assert my 
right to make the following statement before 
this appellate body. In support of my claim, 
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I respectfully refer the Commission to its 
own practices under the provisions of the 
Veterans Preference Act, enacted by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President in 1944. 
I am not only an honorably discharged vet- 
eran of the Armed Forces during World War 
II who is entitled to the rights and privileges 
afforded by this Act, but I can speak of my 
own experience as an employee of the Civil 
Service Commission for eleven years when 
I was required to carry out the Commission’s 
implementing practices pursuant to this act. 

It has always been the Commission's firm 
policy to allow a veteran affected by an ad- 
verse agency action, to personally appear be- 
fore a Commission representative, and either 
orally or in affidavit form, present any griey- 
ance which he might have against his em- 
ployers. The employing agency could not 
restrict this right, even though the Commis- 
sion, on appeal, could decide the employee's 
statement was irrelevant. According to my 
understanding the same principle is still in 
effect, for it is clearly enunciated in the Com- 
mission publication issued in July 1964, called 
“Conducting Hearings on Employee Appeals”, 
which states, with respect to both veterans 
and non-veterans, “The employee has a right 
to answer adverse actions in person, as well 
as in writing, ...and to be given an op- 
portunity to say what he will in an effort to 
secure justice and mercy.” 

While I had the opportunity to respond af- 
firmatively in writing to all of the Depart- 
ment's charges when they were filed against 
me in September 1963, and to enter a gen- 
eral denial to all of them, the Department 
deliberately impeded my efforts to obtain 
justice by refusing to allow my attorney and 
me to examine the contents of trash bags 
purportedly con material that formed 
the basis of charges 4 through 11. Under this 
obstacle, I found it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to develop by independent means 
necessary evidence to prove that these 
charges were completely false and contrived 
solely to destroy me. By the time it became 
possible for me to obtain a hearing on all of 
the charges and to cross examine Depart- 
ment witnesses implicated in the trash bag 
episode, the Department withdrew the 
charges and summarily denied me the oppor- 
tunity to present evidence to show that they 
were false and vindictive. 

In pursuance of the Commission’s policy 
to permit an employee of the classified civil 
service to state his grievances to a Commis- 
sion representative in the interest of justice, 
I offer the following statement. Since I am 
prevented by the Commission’s ruling from 
presenting evidence in support of this state- 
ment, it shall be as brief as possible except 
where clarity demands necessary detail. Iam 
omitting in this statement any comment on 
charges 12 and 13, which the Department also 
has dropped. 

1. I accuse the Department of State, and 
specifically John F. Reilly, David Belisle, and 
Mrs. Marie Catucci, acting individually and 
collectively, and aided and abetted by Fred- 
erick Traband, Joseph Sabin, Raymond Levy, 
Robert McCarthy, Joseph Rosetti, Terence 
Shea, Mrs. Joyce Schmelzer, and William J. 
Crockett, of concocting a malevolent scheme 
to obtain my ouster from the Office of Secu- 
rity and the Department of State, through 
the false impression that I had mutilated 
government papers in violation of a criminal 
statute. 

2. I did not mutilate the documents in 
question. I did not ask anyone else to do so. 
If in fact a mutilation did occur and I had 
been allowed the opportunity to cross exam- 
ine each of the above witnesses, the guilty 
person would have been identified. The 
charges were withdrawn by the Department 
to prevent this identification. 

3. I accuse the Department of gross im- 
propriety in approving the preparation and 
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distribution of hundreds of pieces of corre- 
spondence to the public and the Congress, 
beginning in September 1963 and continuing 
until June 1967, when the charges were with- 
drawn, alleging that I was responsible for 
the mutilation although in fact the Depart- 
ment knew during this time that these 
charges could not be supported. 

4. I request that the Civil Service Com- 
mission instruct the Department to furnish 
me with an official communication addressed 
to me, similar to the letter of charges filed 
against me, specifying in detail the reasons 
for the withdrawal of the mutilation charges. 
The oral statement made by Department 
counsel, Irving Jaffe, at my hearing, on June 
6, 1967, giving only the reason that the 
charges did not allege the delivery of the 
documents in question to anyone, is unclear, 
unsatisfactory and unfair to me. In brief, I 
insist I am entitled to a “Not Guilty” letter 
from the Department of State. As a prece- 
dent for such at letter, I refer to another 
case involving the furnishing of official in- 
formation by a State Department employee 
to a person outside the Department. In that 
case, John Stewart Service admittedly gave 
18 highly classified documents, not to a Con- 
gressional committee, but to a person estab- 
lished as a Communist and Soviet agent. 
Service was arrested for his offense by the 
FBI but a Grand Jury refused prosecution 
because it was satisfied he did not intend to 
harm the national security. Although Service 
clearly breached the Department’s security 
regulations, notwithstanding his acquittal on 
criminal grounds, the Department termed his 
acquittal by the Grand Jury as a complete 
vindication and he was issued two letters 
signed by the Secretary of State and Under 
Secretary of State respectively, congratulat- 
ing him and restoring him to full duty in 
the same line of work for which he was best 
qualified professionally. 

5. In contrast to above case, and despite 
the fact that I have never violated any se- 
curity regulation whatsoever, I have been 
penalized by a demotion in grade and salary 
and assigned to duties entirely incompatible 
with my professional experience as a security 
officer for the past twenty-five years, involy- 
ing only the preparation of elementary and 
unclassified phrases for inclusion in a so- 
called Department Manual of Organization. 
I have been informed that unlike my work 
as a security officer, none of these duties 
require access to sensitive material and none 
shall be given me in connection with the 
performance of my assignment, In effect this 
decree, until and unless it is revoked, has 
ended my government career as a security 
Officer because no other government agency 
will wish to employ me in my profession. 

6. The Department dispatched a special 
messenger to my home on December 11, 1967. 
He arrived at 7:10 PM to deliver a written 
verdict of “Guilty” signed by Secretary Rusk, 
on charges 1, 2 and 3. Included was another 
letter signed by Idar Rimestad setting forth 
his implementation of the Secretary's orders 
of my punishment. Neither official mentioned 
my acquittal on charges 4 through 13. 

In determining whether the Secretary’s 
action in the circumstances has been reason- 
able and proper, I respectfully submit that 
the Commission must carefully consider the 
following facts. 

The full record, and Mr. Reilly's own ad- 
mission, establishes that Mr. Reilly under- 
took to tap my telephone only because he 
suspected that I was furnishing information 
to the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. I therefore take exception to the Com- 
mission’s rulings denying my requests to (a) 
ascertain the identity of the person to whom 
the tape recordings of my intercepted con- 
versations were delivered (b) obtain from 
the Department affidavits submitted to the 
Secretary on the wiretapping episode by John 
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F. Reilly, David Belisle, Elmer Hill and 
Clarence Schneider all of whom were in- 
volved in that episode, and (c) obtain from 
the Department the reports of investigation 
prepared by George W. French, Jr. and Wil- 
son Flake concerning the tapping of my tele- 
phone. I contend that these documents and 
information are relevant. 

The documents on which charges 1, 2 and 
3 are predicated were not furnished by me 
to the Internal Security Subcommittee until 
June 2, 1963. The events preceding my action 
are most important. 

Mr. Reilly began tapping my telephone in 
March 1963, if not earlier. By his own ad- 
mission I had done nothing wrong by that 
time. 

Later in March 1963, he placed my trash 
bag under surveillance. 

In April 1963, Mr. Reilly had my office safe 
drilled open surreptitiously and its contents 
photographed. It contained information 
legitimately in my custody for official pur- 
poses. 


During April and May 1963, without ever 
having discussed the matter with me as he 
should have under Civil Service and Depart- 
ment regulations, Mr. Reilly derogated my 
performance and accused me of emotional in- 
stability before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

By May 23, 1963, the fifth day of his testi- 
mony, Mr. Reilly had committed one false- 
hood after the other and compounded several 
of these falsehoods repeatedly. His state- 
ments concerning me had become so patently 
untrue that they attracted the special atten- 
tion of the Acting Chairman and the Chief 
Counsel of the Subcommittee. 

Each of Reilly’s actions were without ade- 
quate cause. None is described in charges 
1. 2 and 3. 

As I had become aware of Reilly's activi- 
ties through information volunteered to me, 
I reviewed each incident cumulatively and 
collectively. By the end of May 1963, I could 
reach no other conclusion except that the 
consistency and frequency of his actions 
could occur only with higher approval. After 
discreetly exploring the possibility of ap- 
proaching Secretary Rusk in the matter, I 
came to the logical conclusion that neither 
the Secretary nor those in the chain of com- 
mand through whom I had to apply to seek 
an audience with him, would welcome my 
complaints. It became apparent to me that 
they would block my efforts not only to rebut 
Mr. Reilly’s testimony about me but the 
need to expose his other wrongdoing. I saw 
no alternative except to perform my honest 
duty by telling the Congress the truth when 
called upon to do so. Subsequently events 
justified my decision, for in November 1963 
it was clearly demonstrated by other witness- 
es before the Subcommittee that Mr. Rusk 
and Undersecretary George Ball had fully 
protected Mr. Reilly in his attempts to es- 
cape culpability when he was trapped in his 
own falsehoods. It was not until Mr. Reilly 
had become so hopelessly enmeshed in his 
lies, that Mr. Rusk was forced to dismiss him 
in order to salvage at least a part of the De- 
partment’s loss of integrity. 

As an experienced Department officer I 
felt that my recourse to the Congress in the 
circumstances was entirely proper. I do not 
regret my course of conduct in any way be- 
cause I am still confident that through the 
watchdog responsibilities of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Congress of the 
United States, the State Department can 
achieve completely honest administration 
at every level of its personnel security opera- 
tions. 

I rest my case on the record before the 
Commission unless the Commission desires 
to reconsider its rulings and allows the 
evidence that I have requested. 
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Civil Rights Bill 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post printed a recent edito- 
rial in support of immediate House ac- 
tion to endorse the Senate-passed civil 
rights bill in its present form so that it 
can be speeded on its way to the White 
House for the President’s signature. I 
insert the editorial at this point in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
who may not have seen it. 

Many of us wish that the Senate bill 
had an even more extensive and liberal 
open-housing provision than it now con- 
tains but considering the special fili- 
buster problems which face the other 
body, it is a great forward step in our 
battle to eliminate tion in 
housing accommodations. If the House 
does not pass the bill without change 
and a conference becomes necessary, we 
would face the grave threat of another 
filibuster in the other body and run too 
serious a risk of ending up with no bill 
at all this year, which would be a 
tragedy. I implore Members on both sides 
of the aisle to search their conscience, 
because if they do, there is only one con- 
clusion. We must act and act swiftly to 
send the Senate bill without change to 
the White House. The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 15, 1968] 
RIGHTS BILL IN THE HOUSE 

Speaker McCormack and his colleagues in 
the House leadership have rightly decided 
to seek approval of the Senate-passed civil 
rights bill in its present form, As the bill 
finally emerged, it has overwhelming ap- 
proval in the Senate, It has been warmly re- 
ceived by the White House and has wide- 
spread support in the country. The task of 
the House is to enact it and not to begin 
whittling it down. 

Much will depend upon the attitude of the 
Republicans in the House. Minority Leader 
Ford has expressed preference for sending 
the bill to conference, but this may be largely 
an institutional reaction; the House likes to 
see its imprint on legislation. But sending 
the measure to conference might entail fur- 
ther compromises or lead to snags that would 
ultimately defeat the bill. Mr. Ford ought 
to think twice before taking upon himself 
responsibility for possible failure to this leg- 
islation. 

In the Senate, the Republicans responded 
in commmendable fashion. Once the meas- 
ure had the imprimatur of Senator Dirksen, 
his GOP es lined up for it 29 to 3. 
On the House side it is said that only 75 out 
of 186 Republican votes will be essential to 
enactment of the bill, assuming that approx- 
imately 160 Democrats are for it. Failure 
to muster a majority of Republican votes in 
the House for the bill would be a grave reflec- 
tion on Mr. Ford personally and upon the 
GOP as a party, at a crucial time in the 1968 
national campaigns, The provisions to mod- 
ernize the Civil Rights Act of a century ago 
and to prevent discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing remain the heart of the 
bill. It is unfortunate that the Federal Gov- 
ernment. finds it necessary to protect the 
constitutional rights of Negroes to serve on 
juries, to travel, to use public accommoda- 
tions, to attend schools without discrimina- 
tion and so forth. But recent history affords 
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ample evidence that such special protection 
is essential in some parts of the country for 
both Negroes and civil rights workers. This 
section of the bill is nothing more than a 
fulfillment of the promise of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to equal protection of the laws. 

The housing section also may be described, 
in the words of Senator Hart, as a response 
to “the demands of history.” Only 21 states 
have enacted open housing laws. “How long 
must we walt,“ asked Senator Dirksen, “for 
the other 29 states?” This is the question 
that the House should face candidly and 
without any trickery or maneuvering. 

The riot control provisions were added to 
the bill largely to make it more palatable to 
legislators who feel that it is imperative to 
strike out against violence in the streets. In 
their present form these restraints may have 
some utility, and with careful administration 
they should not lead to any curtailment of 
basic rights. It seems highly improbable that 
the bill would be improved by sending it to 
conference. We think it should go to the 
floor at the earliest opportunity for debate 
and enactment. 


A Letter of Protest to the President 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, it is rather 
painful for me to come before this House 
to recall to your attention the newspaper 
stories concerning the treatment of some 
of our Navy men in the city of New Or- 
leans during the period known as Mardi 
Gras. As you may recollect, a directive 
was issued by officers in the Navy pro- 
hibiting any exchange of invitations sent 
to naval personnel, lest these invitations 
fall into the hands of Negroes, Jews, or 
Italians. 

I am appalled and I am dismayed to 
learn this. I had thought we had all come 
a long way down the road toward guar- 
anteeing equality in this Nation. It was 
inconceivable to me that any part of 
the U.S. Government, particularly the 
U.S. Military Establishment, could be 
guilty of such an affront to the millions 
of Americans of Negro, Jewish, or Italian 
antecedence. 

I have written a letter to the Presi- 
dent protesting the insult offered these 
fine people. I hope I will never again see 
such, a disgraceful exhibition in the 
grossest form of bad taste being per- 
petrated upon any segment of our popu- 
lation. My letter to the President is as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pars: I am sure that you 
have had called to your attention the in- 
cident reported in our nation’s newspapers 
concerning the gratuitous insult offered the 
Negroes, Jews, and Italians of America by 
the United States Navy. 

I am referring, of course, to the incident 
which occurred in connection with the 
Mardi Gras celebration in New Orleans where 
the U.S. Navy issued a directive that was in- 
sulting every Negro, every Jew, and every 
Italian in these United States. 
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I can well recall the decision to prohibit 
any of our American Navy men from going 
ashore in South Africa because of the possi- 
bility of prejudice being displayed. I am ut- 
terly at a loss to understand how it was 
permitted to send the Navy into a port where 
prejudice was certainly going to be dem- 
onstrated. 

I sincerely hope that a suitable reprimand 
has been administered to the officer who 
was guilty of promoting such an msi- 
ble directive among the ships of our fleet. I 
sincerely hope that steps have also been 
taken to guarantee that no such embarrass- 
ment will ever be offered any group in 
America. 

Sincerely, 
JOsEPH M. MCDADE, 
Member of Congress. 


Declaration of the Polish Government-in- 
Exile 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
many previous occasions I pointed out 
that the legitimate voice of the Polish 
people is expressed through the Polish 
Government-in-exile, which still func- 
tions in London. I, therefore, feel it is of 
great importance to place in the Recorp 
the following declaration of the Polish 
Government-in-exile, made on March 12, 
regarding recent events in Warsaw: 


DECLARATION OF THE POLISH GOVERNMENT-IN- 
EXE OF MARCH 12, 1968, REGARDING THE 
RECENT EVENTS IN WARSAW 
Lonpon.—At a Cabinet meeting on 12th 

March 1968 presided over by H. E. August 

Zaleski, President of the Republic of Po- 

land [in-exile], the following declaration 

of the Polish Government regarding the re- 
cent events in Warsaw, was unanimously 
resolved by the Cabinet: 

“The recent demonstrations in the coun- 
tries subjected by Russia provide yet an- 
other proof that these nations have never 
reconciled themselves to the social and 
political order imposed upon them after the 
Second World War. The international centres, 
where fundamental decisions on the future 
set-up of world relations are made at. pres- 
ent, should recognize that it is essential to 
restore the freedom and independence to 
which the various nations in this part of our 
globe have a right, just as there is struggle 
for the same right in Africa and Asia, 

“We Poles have always been fully aware 
that our nation has never reconciled itself 
to the alien ideology and system imposed 
upon it. During the last few days, the whole 
free world has been given fresh proofs of 
this and should extract the proper con- 
clusions—above all, by honoring the require- 
ments of equity and justice in relation to 
Poland. 

“It should be universally realized that the 
Polish nation has emerged with unbroken 
spirit and remained true to its faith and to 
freedom although so sorely tried during the 
19th century and the present one, and despite 
extreme oppression by the occupation 
powers. The younger generation, albeit 
brought up during the last two decades under 
the very vigilant and ubiquitous influence of 
the Communist regime imposed by Russia, 
has not lost and will not even partly lose 
consciousness of the need for freedom and 
independence. 
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“Apparently dormant while coping with the 
exigencies of everyday life, this generation 
was sharply aroused by the utterance of 
sentiments which had for several generations 
kept the Poles in readiness to struggle for 
Poland's independence and for the nation’s 
freedom. The very same words from Mickie- 
wicz’s ‘Forefathers’ now again have stirred 
the young generation, fully backed by the 
whole nation, 

“We must, however, appeal to all in our 
native land that they avoid being carried 
away by imprudent zeal and do not arise in 
premature action which could entail casual- 
ties without certainty of attaining the de- 
sired end. It is too early for such action. We 
must spare all our forces and guard our 
splendid, patriotic youth against futile 
losses. The present trial of strength in Po- 
land demonstrates on the other hand, that 
the time has come for the regime imposed 
upon the country to begin paying more heed 
to the just demands of the nation, and for 
the wide world to comprehend that the Polish 
nation will never reconcile itself to an alien 
yoke.” 


Secrecy Lid Lifted on Draft Board 
Members 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to report that Selective Service Director 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey has finally come 
around to the viewpoint of my Informa- 
tion Subcommittee that identification of 
local draft board members should be a 
routine matter of public record. Requests 
for information about board members 
generally have been denied at the local 
and State levels. 

In an enlightened change of mind the 
Director, acceding to a subcommittee 
recommendation, has issued a new regu- 
lation which requires the public posting 
of the names of local draft board mem- 
bers, Government appeal agents, and ad- 
visers at each board office to which such 
personnel is assigned. The regulation, 
published in the Federal Register of 
March 19, 1968, marks the first time Gen- 
eral Hershey has ever issued positive in- 
structions that identifying information 
about Selective Service System personnel 
is to be made public on a uniform, na- 
tionwide basis. The regulation states that 
in addition to revealing names, the in- 
formation is to include position titles, 
grades, salaries, and duty stations of em- 
ployees. 

The matter of making available the 
home addresses and other identifying 
data about board members is still not 
completely resolved, but the general has 
taken an important step toward clarify- 
ing the issue by providing in the new 
regulation that additional identifying 
data may be released if the person to 
whom the information relates gives con- 
sent, or if the local board chairman 
makes such a determination under stated 
conditions. 

I commend the Director for issuing the 
regulation and trust that it will serve as 
a stimulus to increase the flow of infor- 
mation to the public about the functions 
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and operations of the Selective Service and criminally inclined elements usually dor- 


System. 


Conspiracy To Divide America 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. J. H. 
Jackson, president of the 6.3-million 
member Negro National Baptist Conven- 
tion, is entitled to recognition for his 
outspoken denunciation of the civil dis- 
orders report. 

It is truly unfortunate that Dr. Jack- 
son does not have the free speech op- 
portunities given Carmichael, King and 
Brown. 

I include his statement from the 
Christian News, New Haven, Mo., fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

Necro CHURCH LEADER Raps Riot REPORT, 
Says THERE Is a Conspiracy To DIVIDE 
America—NCC PRESIDENT AND KING Com- 
MEND REPORT 
The President’s Advisory Commission on 

Civil Disorders did a disservice to the Ameri- 

can people by seeking to divide America into 

two categories, the president of the National 

Baptist Convention, U.S.A., a group of over 

six million black Baptists, said last week. 

The Rey. Dr. J. H. Jackson, convention 
president and pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
Church in Chicago, said “In spite of the 
statement from the Kerner report that they 
had found no conspiracy in studying the 
riots of 1967, I am convinced with others 


divide it, and if possible, to conquer ft.” 
Under Mr. Jackson’s guidance the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention had insisted on 
preaching “a gospel of redemption not only 
for Negro people but for all people.” He 
Unholy 


salvation, which is beyond the reach of the 
liberals, is a return to Christ. His own per- 
sonal mission in life is fourfold: True pa- 
triotism, advocacy of respect for law and 
order, for first-class citizenship for all Ameri- 
cans and the redemptive message of Christ 
for all mankind. The Negro leader is deeply 
sympathetic with the aspirations of his peo- 
ple for equal opportunity, but he claims 
these things must be achieved within the 
framework of law and order according to the 
principles of the Constitution. 

Mr. Jackson has served as the head of the 
6.3 million member National Baptist Con- 
vention for the past 14 years, but the com- 
munications media have given more pub- 
licity to statements made by such Negro 
leaders as Martin Luther King, Stokely Car- 
michael, and Dick Gregory. 

George Schuyler, a prominent Negro col- 
umnist and author of the recently published 
Black and Conservative, said last week that 
the President's riot commission report was 
an “outrageous Whitewash.” He stated: “As 
predicted by the suspicious when it was ap- 
pointed by President Johnson on July 29 
last year, the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders has produced an outra- 
geous whitewash. It is indicative of the per- 
vasive gutlessness of current officialdom and 
civil leadership on all levels in coping with 
the crisis confronting us. 

“Not unexpectedly, the police, perennial 
whipping boys of those running interference 
for demonstrators, are blamed by the com- 
mission for undue severity in suppressing 
the riot-prone, retardate, extremist-incited 


mant in every city. The police are the first 
line of defense against the trogodytes ever 
waiting to mug pedestrians, snatch pocket- 
books, rape nurses, toss Molotoy cocktails, 
overturn cars, smash windows and gut 


The Negro columnist noted that “For 10 
years Martin Luther King and his band of 
pulpit-less parsons of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference have roamed the 
country obstructing traffic, slandering offi- 
cialdom, staging demonstrations and incit- 
ing to riot all the way from Chicago to St. 
Augustine. These have been aided and 
abetted by the C of Racial Equality, 
the Student Nonviolent (sic) Coordinating 
Committee, the Deacons for Defense and 
Justice, the Black Panthers and a horde of 
others in cities across the land, panting to 
stir strife.” 

Schuyler wrote in his column copyrighted 
by the North American Newspaper Alliance: 
“As was to be expected, the commission 
denies that there is or has been any conspir- 
acy behind the civil riots, when reasonably 
observant Americans see quite the contrary. 
It is an insult to the collective intelligence. 
The leaders of the civil rights organizations 
have always kept close liaison.” He claims 
that “With the cooperation of Marxist stu- 
dent groups on hundreds of campuses civil 
rights leaders and spokesmen, both extrem- 
ist and moderate, have carried on a cam- 
paign of misinformation and miseducation.” 

According to Schuyler, “Blaming the white 
people for our racial trauma is a cheap, po- 
litical ‘out’ unworthy of the positions the 
commissioners hold. It is cruelly misleading 
the public to imply that by some legerde- 
main nine-tenths of the population, here or 
anywhere else, can be brought to relinquish 
22 —— prejudices against one-tenth where 


course is pursued, the black will be the ones 
to suffer. The best we can hope for in this 
country is a large measure of tolerance and 
cooperation between our diverse peoples.” 

Martin Luther King and other Negro 
leaders have, however, praised the commis- 
sion’s report. Dr. Arthur S. Fl , presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches, 
commended the report as “courageous.” Dr. 
Flemming pledged the vigorous support of 
the NCC, a federation of 34 Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches, in implementing the re- 
port’s basic recommendations. 


Dr. Philip R. Lee To Carry Out 
Department Reorganization 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, dealing with 
the health problems of this Nation is a 
task of gargantuan proportions. Within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare there is such a vast array 
of agencies and bureaus dealing with the 
problems that often it is difficult to iden- 
tify whether there is a national approach. 

In appointing Dr. Philip R. Lee, As- 
sistant Secretary for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs, to carry out a reorganization 
of the Department, Acting Secretary Wil- 
bur Cohen has recognized the need for 
unified direction of the health agencies 
of HEW. The assignment is of special 
significance for it will also include the 
development of a plan of organization of 
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the health programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as directed by President John- 
son. 

The selection of Dr. Lee is an excellent 
choice. He has the credentials and the 
experience to carry out this formidable 
task. While it is an appointment to which 
the administration can point with pride, 
our Nation will be the final beneficiary 
of Dr. Lee’s efforts. 


Compelling Conformity 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, no mat- 
ter what else changes, we can be sure that 
one institution will continue its consist- 
ently outrageous attacks on our liberties. 
I refer of course to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Over the last quarter of a century, this 
committee has lead the assault on dissent 
and the persecution of dissenters. 

In the last 2 years, coincident with a 
significant increase in opposition to the 
resolutions funding the committee’s op- 
erations, there had been an apparent 
diminution in activity by the committee. 
The hope that the increasing criticism 
was causing the committee to moderate 
its policies has now proved unfounded. 

Earlier this week the committee an- 
nounced that it would investigate an or- 
ganization of Government employees op- 
posing the war in Vietnam. Given the 
reputation of the committee, this an- 
nouncement will certainly intimidate 
many people and deter them from par- 
ticipating in such activities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is disgraceful that the 
power of a committee of this House 
should be used to prevent U.S. citizens 
from exercising their constitutional 
rights. It is disgraceful that less than a 
week before this latest outrage the House 
should have voted to squander an addi- 
tional $375,000 on these activities. 

I am proud that I was paired against 
the resolution. My only regret is that I 
was out of the country and unable to 
vote against the appropriation. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning the Wash- 
ington Post published a fine editorial 
condemning this latest manifestation of 
the committee’s infallible instinct for 
doing the worst, which I am including 
in the Recorp: 

COMPELLING CONFORMITY 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has offered a fresh demonstration, 
although none was needed, that it is wholly 
unfit to exercise power in the name of the 
House of Representatives. Its chairman, Rep. 
Edwin E. Willis of Louisiana, has announced 
that the Committee will investigate an orga- 
nization of Government employees opposing 
the war in Vietnam. Mr. Willis also an- 
nounced his sponsorship of a bill authorizing 
the President, in the name of executive effi- 
ciency, to suspend and, after a hearing, to 

„ Executive Branch employes whose 
opinions about foreign policy may be deemed 
undesirable. 

What is most shocking about this nasty 
nonsense is not so much its nastiness or its 
nonsense as the apparently total failure of 
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the chairman or anybody else on the Com- 
mittee to recognize it for what it is. The 
harshest thing that can be said about Mr. 
Willis and his colleagues is that they mean 
well. They simply have no idea about what 
constitutes Americanism. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, they would patriotical- 
ly stifle dissent and reduce the civil service 
to uniformity. 

Employes of the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government are carefully 
cleared for loyalty and security before they 
take office. They are American citizens, en- 
dowed like other Americans with individual- 
ity of conscience and with the right to speak 
and act in accordance with conscience. The 
plain purpose, as well as the inescapable ef- 
fect, of the proposed HUAC investigation is 
to intimidate Federal workers into silence 
and conformity. Left to itself, the Commit- 
tee will probably soon begin to embellish 
the American flag with swastikas in the name 
of Americanism. 


Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1968 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of today—and every other workday 
throughout the year—over 27,000 Ameri- 
can workers will be injured in factories, 
8,500 will be disabled, and 55 will be 
killed. 

And although most industrial plants 
have broadened their safety programs, 
there has been a disturbing rise of 22 
percent during the past 8 years in dis- 
abling injuries per million man-hours 
worked, because of increased produc- 
tivity. 

Judging from present indications, this 
disturbing trend will continue—unless 
vigorous and courageous action is taken 
now. 

To help correct this appalling record 
of industrial injury, disability, and death, 
I have joined several colleagues in help- 
ing to cosponsor the measure introduced 
by Representative James G. O’Hara, of 
Michigan, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1968. 

About 50 million workers engaged in 
interstate commerce would be covered by 
this bill, which would establish manda- 
tory occupational and health standards; 
provide for their effective enforcement; 
furnish training and conduct research in 
the health and safety fields; and help 
States develop plans that would improve 
industrial health and safety. 

There is definite evidence that many 
safety programs operated by States are 
weak and ineffective. I firmly believe that 
standards should be strengthened and 
Federal financial aid—ranging to 90 per- 
cent—be provided to help assure safe 
working conditions in this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would not 
only help prevent human tragedy due to 
industrial accidents, but would also re- 
duce labor-management tensions, be- 
cause disputes often include the charge 
of inadequate safety conditions. 

I urge that this necessary measure be 
reported by the subcommittee and com- 
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mittee and passed by the House during 
this session, because the sooner we act, 
the more lives we will save. 


Lyndon B. Johnson: The Conservation 
President 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the ironies of modern life is that our fan- 
tastic achievements in technology have 
sometimes had unforeseen and unfortu- 
nate consequences for our natural en- 
vironment. President Johnson has alerted 
the Nation to the fact that our techno- 
logical byproducts “shroud the Nation’s 
cities each year and pollute our rivers 
and streams, endangering the water we 
drink and use.” 

But the President has done more than 
just point to the dangers. He has come 
up with realistic and workable programs 
to deal with the environmental challenge. 
Clean air and clean water have had a 
high priority on the President’s agenda 
of unfinished public business. Further- 
more, President Johnson has enlisted 
widespread public support for his ideas. 
For example, the Los Angeles Times 
recently carried an editorial, “The Debris 
of Civilization,” which thoughtfully 
examines the President’s proposals to 
save our natural environment. I insert 
the editorial in the RECORD: 


Tue Desris OF CIVILIZATION 


The primary goal of conservation today 
is no longer to keep America beautiful, but 
just to make it bearable. 

“The debris of civilization litters the land- 
scape and spoils the beaches,” declared Pres- 
ident Johnson, as he warned of the by- 
products of a great technology that “shroud 
the nation’s cities each year... [and] pollute 
our rivers and streams, endangering the 
waters we drink and use.” 

So serious is the threat of environment 
pollution that the President has asked Con- 
gress to double current federal spending to 
clean up the nation’s air and water. 

This “crisis in conservation” has now be- 
come a matter of national survival, he said 
in proposing expenditures totaling $1.2 bil- 
lion—by far the biggest such request ever 
made. 

Included in the message was a strong plea 
for approval of the long-sought Redwoods 
National Park in California as well for de- 
velopment of a scenic rivers system and ac- 
quisition of new wilderness areas. The Presi- 
dent also made a pitch for the controversial 
Central Arizona Project. 

Greatest urgency, however, was given to 
the need of protecting the nation from the 
waste products of its technology. In addition 
to far more spending on air and water pollu- 
tion control, the White House called for con- 
tinuing research on the worsening problems 
of solid waste disposal and noise pollution. 

The President's request for a record $128- 
million air pollution control program refiects 
not only the seriousness of the problem but 
also the broadened federal responsibility en- 
acted by Congress last year. 

But Congress must make certain that the 
money will be well spent in necessary re- 
search and grants for organizing local and 
state control programs. Industries must not 
be allowed to shirk their responsibility in the 
controlling of their own waste products. 
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Los Angeles County’s pioneering smog con- 
trol program, it should be noted, was done 
with virtually no federal help. Local indus- 
tries to date have invested more than $200 
million to make the air cleaner. 

To clean up rivers, harbors, beaches, estu- 
aries and lakes, Congress authorized a 5-year 
grant program in 1966 totaling $3.55 billion 
for waste treatment plant construction. Ap- 
propriations unfortunately have fallen far 
below the yearly authorizations, thus delay- 
ing the highly efficient protection of water 
reclamation. 

Treatment plant construction should be 
accelerated as rapidly as feasible—as should 
the federal review of the effectiveness of state 
water quality standards and plans, 

“Our environment can sustain our growth 
and nourish our future,” concluded the 
President. “Or it can overwhelm us.” 

We still have time to decide. But not for 


long. 


Rhodesia: Riding a Tiger 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Lon- 
don Observer has a very thoughtful ar- 
ticle on Rhodesia and the long-term 
prospects for a resolution of the crisis 
in southern Africa. It is a very sobering 
article, and I insert it for the interest 
of our colleagues and other readers of 
the Recorp: 

[From the London Observer, Mar. 10, 1968] 
RHODESIA: RIDING A TIGER 


In hanging the three Africans, the Smith 
regime has been true to its basic nature. It 
is not Salisbury’s decision to execute the 
three men and ignore the Queen’s reprieve 
which should cause astonishment, but the 
reaction of pained surprise it has evoked in 
this country. It is as though people were 
astonished to discover that tigers are carni- 
vores, not vegetarians, Indeed, at the risk of 
sounding horribly callous, the Smith regime’s 
decision to hang these three men has been 
extremely salutary—in blowing away the 
cobwebs of muddled hopefulness which have 
surrounded attitudes in this country towards 
Rhodesia, And if the threat to hang six more 
tomorrow is carried out, the effect in quick- 
ening our understanding of Rhodesian reali- 
ties will be even more striking. 

For the issue has not been the precise 
nature of the crimes for which the three men 
were condemned nor the legal arguments 
concerning the appeal. Two of the three 
were sentenced for a political murder of a 
very unpleasant kind—but then, this is what 
must be expected where a powerless majority 
finds its only outlet for protest is in violence. 
Again, the appeal was not about the sen- 
tences, but about the long delay in carrying 
them out and the refusal to allow the men 
to exhaust all possibilities by taking their 
case to the Privy Council in London, 

What Smith and his supporters really want, 
of course, is formal recognition of their own 
power. Hence his use of the three Africans 
as a political weapon. And although he has 
succeeded in demonstrating the British Gov- 
ernment's powerlessness in this situation, he 
has done so at the cost of making it much 
harder for any Administration in this coun- 
try to recognize his regime. He has weakened 
the myth that he is reasonable, anxious only 
to get agreement with Britain. 

Of course, he has been anxious to get 
agreement—but only on his own terms. There 
would have been no difficulty at any time 
since UDI in getting a settlement, provided it 
had accepted continued white minority rule 
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in Rhodesia. No doubt he might have been 
willing to write in a few fig-leaf clauses; 
but there has been no sign that he would 
have been prepared to concede real power 
to the African majority at any time. And 
this is what the whole argument is about. 

It is, of course, very tempting to argue 
that since Britain can’t get rid of the Smith 
regime, it might as well make the best of a 
bad bargain. But this reasoning is harder 
to sustain when it becomes apparent that 
any bargain would align Britain with a 
regime which is not only openly racist but 
explicitly tyrannous. 

Where, then, does this leave the British 
Government? It’s quite clear that Mr. Wil- 
son—if he is not to split the Labour Party 
still more deeply—cannot now afford to make 
any kind of conciliatory move towards the 
Smith regime. But is there anything else to 
be done? The policy of sanctions, as at present 
applied, has failed to bring Mr, Smith to 
his knees as Ministers over-hopefully pre- 
dicted (but this paper did not) at tha Degiti- 
ning of the crisis. Even so the policy of sanc- 
tions—for all its weaknesses—has had the 
positive effect of denying outright success 
to the rebel regime, and kept it from being 
recognised by a single country. But can the 
Government now do anything better than 
act as though Rhodesia doesn't exist and 
hope the problem will one day be solved by 
pretending it isn’t there? 

This will, inevitably, be the temptation. 
The Rhodesian crisis has come at a bad time 
for Britain; the country is in an introspec- 
tive, self-pitying mood; its own domestic 
preoccupations shut out wider concerns. But 
the fact that Britain’s short-term self-in- 
terest would seem to demand a retreat from 
the cost of sanctions, or from a confronta- 
tion with South Africa, does not mean that 
this country can afford to ignore the long- 
term consequences of adopting a passive 
stance towards what will be one of the great 
issues in the decades ahead. 

For Rhodesia is only part of a much larg- 
er challenge: that offered by a white minor- 
ity ruling a black majority throughout all 
southern Africa. In the long term, this is 
obviously an untenable situation. It is a 
situation bound to explode into violence 
and which will ultimately be resolved by 
force. 

It is, too, a.drama which will reach far 
beyond Africa. Neither China nor Russia can 
permanently afford to stay out; they will 
inevitably be drawn into the struggle to 
show themselves a friend of the oppressed 
Africans. It is, indeed, a situation in which 
it will be impossible to be neutral. To stand 
aside will be to stand convicted of passively 
helping the existing regimes. So Britain is 
involved, whether we like it or not—deeply 
involved, because of its historic role in help- 
ing to create the present pattern. 

This is the long-term perspective. In the 
short term, the British Government may not 
be able to do much by itself. But Britain 
can contribute greatly to a wider effort: by 
taking the matter to the United Nations, not 
in an attempt to dump the problems, but in 
a positive attempt to get a more effective 
international campaign started. In particu- 
lar, the UN could be asked to do two things. 

First, to make the existing list of sanctions 
more comprehensive: eg. by including 
nickel and by making it harder for Rhode- 
sians to travel abroad. (Why, for instance, 
does BOAC still operate a full service be- 
tween Salisbury and London?) Second, by 
creating a more effective system of super- 
vising the sanctions—a job now carried out 
virtually single-handed by Britain. (At 
present many of the offenders are, like Japan, 
our trading partners—which makes a soli- 
tary policeman’s job particularly difficult.) 
U Thant should be asked, under a Security 
Council resolution, to set up a Sanctions 
Inspectorate—to investigate, to ask offenders 
to explain and, most important of all, to 
publish the names of the unrepentant. 
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This kind of policy is not going to be easy 
to carry out. It isn’t going to bring quick 
results. It will, increasingly, bring about a 
confrontation with South Africa and Portu- 
gal—whose backing sustains Rhodesia, It 
might, eventually, even lead to applying 
armed pressure on the entrenched whites. 
But, if we are not prepared to contemplate 
such a long haul and cannot see that those 
who are not on the side of the Africans are 
against them, we will buy ourselves a respite 
of a few years at the cost of making what 
is an obviously dangerous situation into a 
major international explosion. 


Escalation to Disaster—I 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions I have referred to the 
current Vietnam policy of escalation as 
a policy of escalation to no place. Others 
have referred to it as an escalation to 
nowhere. My review of recent articles 
and reports on Vietnam indicates that 
these phrases have become misnomers. I 
fear that our present policy is truly a 
policy of escalation to disaster. 

Escalation of troops in Vietnam has 
moved from several hundred American 
advisers and technicians in 1961 to 525,- 
000 by August of 1967. Each troop escala- 
tion has been preceded by an outright 
denial, followed by a statement to the ef- 
fect that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
not formally requested more troops, and, 
finally, the acknowledgment statement 
indicating that some additional troops 
are going to be needed and will be sup- 
plied. Usually, prior to announcing the 
exact number of new troops to be sup- 
plied, astronomical figures are leaked so 
that when the “moderate” figure of 30,- 
000 or 45,000 is announced it does not 
hurt as much. 

The next round of escalation to dis- 
aster as announced in the New York 
Times in its March 11, 1968, edition states 
that General Westmoreland has report- 
edly requested more than 200,000 addi- 
tional troops—a 50-percent increase. Re- 
cent newspaper reports, citing adminis- 
tration officials, ridiculed as “‘dove-scare” 
figures the 206,000 man increase that 
Westmoreland is alleged in some quar- 
ters to have “requested.” That figure 
has been described as the number of men 
that might eventually be added to the 
Vietnam force—over a very long time— 
should the maximum plan among sev- 
eral be approved. It could not be called 
a “request,” but one of a number of pos- 
sibilities under consideration. 

The article continues stating that 
there is every reason to fear that a fur- 
ther escalation of the kind General 
Westmoreland has proposed will create 
new problems of unprecedented propor- 
tions for the United States, both at home 
and abroad. The effect will be to put off 
negotiations, not advance them. 

The item states that each escalation 
has raised the risk of a suicidal interna- 
tional conflagration and that the time 
has come to abandon this bankruptcy 
policy. The American people have been 
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pushed beyond the limits of gullibility. 
Searching questions about the escalation 
doctrine are at last being raised by sig- 
nificant numbers of private citizens, 
Members of Congress, and even by offi- 
cials of standing in the administration 
itself. These questions must be pressed at 
every level. The fate of this Nation de- 
pends upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times ar- 
ticle fails to indicate that in addition 
many newspapers, from the staid Wall 
Street Journal to the jingoist Hearst 
publications, are questioning the current 
policy of escalation. Also, magazines 
such as Life, Time, and Newsweek are 
raising searching questions about our 
present policy. In this and other presen- 
tations to this body, Mr. Speaker, I will 
review and discuss these articles in the 
hope of alerting my colleagues to the 
dangers of a policy of escalation to disas- 
ter. Following this, I hope that a detailed 
review of our Vietnam war policies will 
be undertaken by the Congress. 


Electric Power Reliability Act 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in every 
area of our lives, technology is present- 
ing us with new and challenging prob- 
lems. It is part of our responsibility as 
representatives of the American people 
to respond to those challenges and help 
insure that our technological progress is 
translated into the widest possible public 
benefits. 

The electric power industry is as much 
affected by technological change as more 
glamorous fields such as space explora- 
tion. The American people were shocked 
into greater awareness of these problems 
by the massive Northeast blackout of 
November 1965 and there have been re- 
peated reminders since that time. 

The problem of power reliability is still 
waiting for a solution. The American 
people depend heavily on electricity for 
safety and convenience and we cannot 
settle for less than the highest possible 
standard of reliability. 

Legislative solutions have been offered. 
H.R. 10721, introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
the Honorable HARLEY O. STAGGERS, is 
one of the most important measures in 
the President’s consumer protection pro- 
gram. 

There have been constructive proposals 
in the area of electric power reliability 
other than the administration measure. 
My colleagues, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Moss] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER], have 
sponsored bills differing from the admin- 
istration measure which deserve the care- 
ful consideration of the committee and 
the House. 

The bill introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. OT- 
TINGER], contains detailed provisions re- 
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garding preservation of the environment, 
an area in which I am deeply interested 
and in which the gentleman from New 
York has shown himself to be a leader. 
It is imperative that we provide a frame- 
work for reconciling the Nation’s need 
for power with its desire to preserve and 
without sacrificing natural beauty and 
historic values. 

There are a number of other features 
in the bill introduced by Mr. OTTINGER 
which merit the close scrutiny of the 
members of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Congress. Our obligation 
to the American consumer is to review 
these proposals carefully and at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

The heart of all the proposals before 
the Congress on power reliability is the 
provision for regional councils of util- 
ities to conduct joint planning and se- 
cure better reliability in electric power 
supply. It is encouraging that all the dif- 
ferent versions of this legislation agree 
on the main course proposed in the ad- 
ministration bill. 

I believe the regional council approach 
represents the best method for improving 
the dependability of electric service. It 
respects and utilizes the skill and expe- 
rience of utility managements, while 
providing a public voice in the planning 
of facilities which may affect the safety 
and comfort of millions. 

Now is the time for the Congress to 
act for the future protection of the 
American consumer. 


Mr. Bhagat, Meet Mr. Bhagat 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the United States have been receiving a 
torrent of criticism from abroad over the 
racial pressures within the country. It 
would almost lead an observer to believe 
we were the only land beset by such ten- 
sions or the only country where discrimi- 
nation was practiced. 

The recent developments in Kenya and 
events that have followed clearly demon- 
strate that in comparison with the racial 
situation in Kenya, India, and Great 
Britain, the United States would draw an 
extremely higher mark of tolerance. A 
very succinct Chicago Tribune editorial 
on March 20 pointed this out. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Mr. BHAGAT, MEET Mr. BHAGAT 

One recent day, B. R. Bhagat, Indian min- 
ister of state for external affairs, announced 
that India was thinking of lodging a com- 
plaint with the United Nations against Brit- 


ain for denying free admission to Indian 
refugees from Kenya, 

He said that the British law was a clear 
violation of the commonwealth’s professed 
ideal of racial equality, and that if Britain 
persists in its present course, “nothing can 
prevent the commonwealth’s dissolution.” He 
even suggested that Britain could be forced 
out of the commonwealth, like South Africa. 

On the same day the same gentleman an- 
nounced that India would restrict the immi- 
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gration of Indians from Kenya by requiring 
those with British passports to get visas, thus 
limiting immigration to 15,000 heads of fam- 
ilies a year. 


The People Left Behind 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in a few weeks 
I intend to introduce a resolution to cre- 
ate a select committee to study the need 
for legislation to divest the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Interior of all of the programs they now 
operate which are primarily directed to- 
ward the needs of the urban areas. 

I will seek this study because I am 
firmly convinced that the Departments 
are beginning to become so city oriented 
that they are in danger of ignoring the 
segments of our people to whom they 
should be primarily dedicated. 

This proposal will be aimed not at put- 
ting an end to any programs in these 
departments, but to transfer these pro- 
grams to other Cabinet departments 
whose primary interests already lie in 
the urban area, such as the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Transportation, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

All of us, I am sure, realize that there 
has been a pronounced shift of political 
might from the rural to the urban areas. 
This shift has been in part due to the 
implementation of the one-man one- 
vote principle, which I have consistently 
felt was ultimately going to be harmful 
to the Nation but which I accept as the 
law of the land. 

My decision to seek this study is 
prompted in the main by the recent 
publication of a report titled “The Peo- 
ple Left Behind” by the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty. 

One of the recommendations of this 
report is that the land development pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Soil Conservation Service and other Fed- 
eral agencies be discontinued, and that 
no more public money be invested in de- 
veloping privately owned farmland until 
the Nation needs more land for produc- 
ing the desired output of food and fiber 
products. 

I have been around here long enough 
so that I am not easily startled by rec- 
ommendations made in a great many of 
the studies that come across our desks 
every day. But I must confess that I was 
shocked and dismayed to find that this 
recommendation—which goes to the very 
heart of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Department of Agriculture—was 
transmitted to the President through a 
committee which includes the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of In- 
terior and apparently meets with their 
concurrence. 

In my judgment, this recommenda- 
tion is a betrayal of the very people 
whose interests the Departments of In- 
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terior and Agriculture are supposedly 
looking out for, and it indicates clearly 
to me that the Departments are becom- 
ing so conscious of the political power in 
the urban areas that they are neglecting 
the interests of their rural constituencies. 

Before I address myself to some of the 
glaring deficiencies in the report, which 
should have brought forth vigorous dis- 
sents from the Secretaries, I would like 
to point out that increasing attention 
is being paid to urban areas by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He has set up a 
rural community development service 
which is oriented not toward the farmer 
but toward the smaller towns which dot 
the North American landscape, and I am 
sure that there are a great many other 
activities in his Department which are 
city oriented to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. 

In the Department of Interior, I note 
that the Bureau of Reclamation recently 
issued a report in which it called at- 
tention to the increasingly important 
role the Bureau was playing in the sup- 
ply of water for domestic and industrial 
use. The Department has activities in- 
volving water pollution and many other 
subjects which are more nearly urban 
oriented than rural oriented. In addi- 
tion, it is participating in the develop- 
ment of a nuclear powerplant which is 
city oriented and which, hopefully, will 
lead to the development of new sources 
of water. 

I want to make it abundantly clear 
that I am in favor of these programs. I 
think they are necessary and desirable. 
But I had always assumed that even with 
these programs, the Department in- 
volved would not become so enamored 
of the city dweller that they would for- 
get their overall responsibilities and as- 
sent to a recommendation that some of 
their primary functions be terminated. 

‘There are a number of points I should 
like to make in connection with the Com- 
mission’s report: 

Although it makes some far-reaching 
assertions about the West and presum- 
ably was charged with the responsibility 
for inquiring into rural poverty all over 
the country, there is not one westerner on 
the Commission. 

Although the Commission recom- 
mended the termination of the land de- 
velopment program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which has been conducted 
in the Western States, it found that the 
primary areas of rural poverty are in the 
South and Southeast, which have not en- 
joyed the benefits of these programs. 

It apparently proposes to solve the 
problems of the poverty stricken in the 
South and Southeast by holding up the 
development of the West—a narrow, re- 
gional concept which is foreign to every 
tenet of national policy espoused by both 
POUN parties since the turn of the cen- 

ury. 

Some of these backward-looking poli- 
cies are more easy to understand when 
you read some of the text of the report, 
which indicates a glaring lack of factual 
information on which to base its con- 
clusions. 

For instance, the report says that wa- 
ter law has emphasized navigation, ir- 
rigation, hydroelectric power, and flood 
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control at the expense of such “more 
relevant” purposes as municipal and in- 
dustrial uses. If they had taken the trou- 
ble to check in the State of California— 
one of the States where the terrible rec- 
lamation programs are so much in use— 
they would have found that California 
law accords domestic and industrial use 
the highest priority. 

The Commission also says that the use 
of scarce supplies of water for irrigating 
farms may sometimes deprive the locality 
of water for a “higher value use,” a state- 
ment which demonstrates a total igno- 
rance of the facts. The facts are that 
water which is captured by reclamation 
projects would, in almost all cases, be 
lost to use by running uncontrolled into 
the ocean. 

The narrow, regional nature of the 
report furthermore shows up in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Studies estimate that accumulated public 
investment in federal reclamation projects 
in the Western States up to about 1955 has 
been responsible for displacing 5 percent of 
the farmworkers in the Southeast, the area 
with the largest concentration of rural 
poverty. 

Cotton and vegetables produced on newly 
developed lands in the West compete directly 
with the production of these crops in the 
Southeast. 

Clearly, without this production on pub- 
licly subsidized irrigated lands in the West, 
much of the South could have stronger agri- 
cultural and rural economies, with fewer 
poverty stricken people. 


I submit that this kind of trash is 
clearly reactionary and more suited to 
the thinking of the 18th century than the 
20th, and clearly unworthy of an ad- 
ministration which prides itself on full 
opportunity for all our citizens. 

The Commission wants to halt these 
most worthwhile programs “until the Na- 
tion needs more land for producing the 
desired output of food and fiber pro- 
ducts.” At a time when a great many 
authorities are fearing worldwide fam- 
ines within the next few years, and when 
thousands of Americans are going to bed 
hungry every night, I am surprised that 
this Commission did not address itself 
to the real problems facing agriculture 
and the consumer: how best to increase 
our output and put our products within 
the reach of all who need them. This is 
the real problem: distribution and mar- 
keting. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that the apparent 
acquiescence of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interior in 
this Commission’s report to the Presi- 
dent indicates an inattention to an im- 
portant segment of the American people 
which the Secretaries are supposed to be 
concerned with. If their interests are 
becoming so oriented toward the urban 
areas that they are unable to look out 
for the interests of the rural areas, then 
some reorganization of their Depart- 
ments is clearly indicated. 

I think all of us would agree it would 
be the height of folly to permit the De- 
partment of Labor to ignore its responsi- 
bilities to labor, and the Department of 
Commerce to ignore its responsibilities to 
the business community. Neither can we 
permit Agriculture and Interior to ignore 
their responsibilities to their constitu- 
encies. 
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National Visitors Center Act 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson signed into law last week, the 
historic bill which will help visitors from 
home and abroad more fully enjoy—and 
appreciate—our Nation's Capital—the 
National Visitors Center Act of 1968. 

Each year 15 million visitors—from all 
over America and from the distant cor- 
ners of the globe—come to Washington, 
the seat of our Republic. But they waste 
precious time, energy, and money, mak- 
ing their way around a strange city, not 
knowing what to see or where to see it. 

The National Visitors Center bill will 
establish a visitors center in Union Sta- 
tion and in the Capitol to serve as clear- 
inghouses for tourists. Here visitors can 
quickly and effortlessly get information 
about our monuments, museums, and 
Government buildings—and secure low- 
cost public transportation to sites along 
the Mall. 

This bill will encourage more Ameri- 
cans to visit their National Capital 
and—along with the President’s plans to 
ease visa requirements and issue dis- 
count hospitality cards—induce foreign 
visitors to come to America. This will be 
of great benefit to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

This act symbolizes, in President John- 
son’s words, what we wish Washington 
to be for Americans and for citizens the 
world over—‘a city of beauty and 
warmth and hospitality.” 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp, the President's remarks up- 
on signing the National Visitors Center 
Act of 1968 on Tuesday, March 12, 1968: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL 

VISITORS CENTER BILL SIGNING, THE CABINET 

Room, Manch 12, 1968 

Secretary Udall, Senator Randolph, Con- 
gressman Gray, Members of Congress, in- 
terested citizens, ladies and gentlemen: 

Each year more than 10 million people 
visit this Nation’s capital and some 2 mil- 
lion come here to the White House. 

They arrive in a strange city. They have 
to make their way through very unfamiliar 
streets. If they can find a lot to park their 
car in, they then must cope with the public 
transportation system that has confused 
many a world traveler. 

There is no central clearing house where 
a visitor can gather information about our 
many monuments, museums and government 
buildings. He must needlessly waste hours 
deciding what to see and determining when 
he can see it. 

The students and tourists are invited to 
Washington and then told to go and fend 
for themselves. 

It is as if we asked someone to come to our 
house and visit with us—and then told him 
to go into the kitchen and fix his own din- 
ner. 

The bill that I am signing here will assure 
that in the future our visitors to Washing- 
ton will be given a proper welcome. 

Under the National Visitors Center Facili- 
ties Act of 1968: 

A visitor center will be created in what is 
now known as Union Station. A new rail- 
way passenger terminal will be built nearby. 

A parking lot to hold 4,000 cars will be 
built adjacent to the Union Station. 
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Low-cost public transportation will be 
available to take our visitors from the center 
to points along the Mall and to the Capitol 
grounds. 

There will be a Capitol Visitors Center, 
right in the Capitol Building, where you can 
find out where to go, what time events take 
place, and points of history about the build- 
ing and about our Congress. You also will be 
able to get books and pictures about the 
Capitol. 

An advisory commission, chaired by the 
distinguished Secretary of the Interior, will 
conduct a continuing review of the visitors’ 
problems and the visitors’ need, so that we 
can keep our facilities up to date. 

We are making a very special effort this 

year to try to attract foreign visitors to our 
country. 
We hope that the visa requirements for 
foreign tourists can be eased. Hospitality 
cards will be issued which will entitle for- 
eigners to very special discounts at hotels 
and government-operated facilities. I hope 
many restaurants and other firms will join 
in this program. 

Naturally, many of these foreign visitors 

are going to come here to our Capital, come 
to Washington. 
I think it is all the more important now, 
when all Americans will be opening their 
hearts and their homes to visitors from other 
lands, that the Nation’s Capital should pro- 
vide a very special welcome. 

For Americans and foreigners alike, we 
want Washington to symbolize the best of 
our country—a city of beauty and warmth 
and hospitality. 

For the fact that the Congress has brought 
me this legislation and for their presence here 
this morning, I express my appreciation. 


Citizen Hero Mike Proper Risks Life To 
Help Apprehend One of FBI’s 10 Most 
Wanted Men 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, news- 
papers throughout the country have re- 
ported rather consistently incidences of 
crime being perpetrated while citizens 
merely stand by and observe rather than 
come to the aid of the victim. This de- 
sire to not get involved has seriously 
hampered police efforts aimed at appre- 
hending criminals and at the same time 
has encouraged criminals to take chances 
in anticipation of noninvolvement by 
passers-by or spectators. 

It therefore came as a ray of light in 
what has otherwise been a cloud of dis- 
pair to discover that a young man in my 
district had no hesitation in getting in- 
volved. The young man is Christopher 
“Mike” Proper, 21, an insurance sales- 
man and ex-marine who stopped an 
armed robbery at a supermarket in St. 
Petersburg recently. Not only was he able 
to stop the robbery, but he was responsi- 
ble for the apprehension of the felon who 
turned out to be on the FBI’s list of the 
10 most wanted fugitives. 

In the process, Mr. Proper was shot 
twice in the leg and I am happy to report 
that he is rapidly recovering. 

Such heroism stands out and should 
be applauded by all Americans concerned 
with the alarming increase of crime in 
America today. I have long maintained 
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that criminals would be discouraged from 
engaging in certain types of criminal 
activity if there was an awareness on 
their part that innocent spectators could 
reasonably be expected to come to the 
assistance of the victim. Mr. Proper’s 
meritorious and brave actions in both 
thwarting the robbery and being re- 
sponsible for the criminal’s apprehension 
deserve the highest praise and sincerest 
thanks by all. 

Following are newspaper reports of this 
incident as well as a letter to Mr. Proper, 
from J. Edgar Hoover, commending his 
courageous actions: 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1968. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. PROPER, 
Palms of Pasadena Hospital, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dear MR. Proper: I have been advised of 
your courageous actions on February 23rd in 
the capture of Robert Leon McCain, one of 
the FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives,” and 
I was indeed sorry to learn of your injuries. I 
trust you will have a quick and complete 
recovery. 

My associates and I in the FBI wish to 
commend you on your brave deed which 
serves as a splendid example of good citi- 
zenship. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


Man CAPTURED DURING HOLDUP ON FBI's List 


A man who wounded himself and a cus- 
tomer in an attempt to rob a Gulfport super- 
market Friday night was identified y 
by police as Robert Leon McCain, 26, one of 
the FBI’s 10 most wanted criminals.” 

A sharp-eyed policeman with a good mem- 
ory started the process which led to McCain’s 
identification. 

“I thought he looked familiar to me,” said 
Gulfport police Sgt. Herman Golliner to his 
partner, Patrolman Bryson English. 

English said Golliner started “going 
through our file of FBI wanted fliers and 
found one on McCain.” Golliner recently was 
graduated from the FBI National Academy 
at Quantico, Va. 

McCain, who told police at Palms of Pasa- 
dena Hospital his name was “Anthony C. 
Taylor,” is wanted by the FBI for the robbery 
last Aug. 8, of the Inwood National Bank at 
Dallas, Tex., and for the murder of a bank 
customer, 

The FBI said McCain was involved in “re- 
portedly hundreds of armed robberies in the 
‘Texas area since 1964.” 

A federal warrant was issued for McCain 
on Oct. 11, 1967 charging him with bank 
robbery. 

The FBI said the man who robbed the In- 
wood bank wore a rubber Halloween mask 
and carried a blue-steel revolver. He forced a 
bank teller to stuff $15,000 into a bag, but 
as the bandit fled, the bag split open and tae 
bills scattered. About the same time, the FBI 
said, a customer lunged at the bandit and 
managed to tear his mask off before the gun- 
man whirled and shot him to death. 

In Friday night’s robbery attempt, Chris- 
topher Proper, 21, an insurance salesman and 
customer, was shot in the hip and thigh by 
a man attempting to hold up Milburn W. 
Gallaher, 46, the manager of the Winn-Dixie 
Store at 5015 Gulfport Blvd. S. 

Proper grabbed the man, police said, as 
about 25 other customers mingled near the 
store’s half-dozen checkout counters, and 
pinned his arms to his sides. 

During the struggle, the man managed to 
fire his .38 caliber revolver and the bullet 
passed through Proper’s hip. 

But Proper held on, and Gallaher jumped 
into the struggle as the gun fired a second 
time. This time the bullet passed through 
McCain's left knee and Proper's right thigh, 
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according to Gulfport Police Chief Rudolph 
Roth. 

Customers screamed and dodged behind 
counters to get out of the line of fire as the 
three man grappled. 

Finally, an unidentified man cracked a 
pop bottle over McCain’s head, stunning him. 

Patrolman Bryson English arrived mo- 
ments later in an unmarked police cruiser 
and arrested McCain. After treatment at 
Palms, he was transferred to the Pinellas 
County Jail at Clearwater. 

Proper last night was listed in fair con- 
dition at the hospital. 

Man SHOT WHILE Fortine Rossery—SusPecr 
IN HOSPITAL ALSO 

A customer, trying to foil a robbery, was 
shot by an already wounded man amid a 
score of horrified shoppers at the Winn- 
Dixie Store, 5015 Gulfport Blvd. S., about 
6:40 last night. 

Gulfport police Chief Rudolph Roth iden- 
tifled the wounded customer as Christopher 
Proper, 21, 3201 58th St. S, Gulfport, a sales- 
man for Gulf Life Insurance Co. 

Arrested in the wild incident was Anthony 
C. Taylor, no known address. 

“It was terrible! Everybody was scream- 
ing and hollering and grabbing their kids!” 
said Joan Dopico, 17, of 1002 Gist St. S. 

She said she had just pulled up in front 
of the store “when I heard a shot and saw 
a man struggling, like he wanted to get out 
of the store.” 

The store’s Friday night shoppers “then 
started yelling to call the police,” Miss Dopi- 
co said. “I guess someone did, but it took 
the police a long time to get there. The po- 
liceman drove up in his own car,” she said. 

Roth said Proper was shot after he Jumped 
the gun-wielding bandit from behind and 
grappled with him. 

During the encounter near a row of cash 
registers, Roth said the robber apparently 
accidentally shot himself in the left knee 
and the same bullet hit Proper in the right 
thigh. Police said the man fired again and 
hit Proper in the right hip. 

Police said Taylor told them he’d been 
living out of his car. 

Both Proper and Taylor were admitted in 
fair condition to Palms of Pasadena Hospital 
for treatment. 

There were about 25 customers about the 
store’s half-dozen checkout counters when 
a man entered the store and approached a 
glass-enclosed office in which store Manager 
Milburn W. Gallaher, 46, of 7201 Lynnwood 
Ave. N, was working. 

Roth said the man climbed an adjacent 
counter and jumped into Gallaher’s enclo- 
sure. 

Gallaher related he “heard a noise,” looked 
up and saw a man standing there with a 38 
caliber revolver in his hand. 

“Get the money out of the till,” Gallaher 
quoted the bandit as saying, at which time 
Gallaher ran out of the office and slammed 
the door. 

The man was right behind him, Roth said, 
and Gallaher stopped at the first cash regis- 
ter, scooped the money into a small bag 
and gave it to him. It reportedly contained 
about $300, police said. 

“Get the next one,” Gallaher said the rob- 
ber ordered, 

“He apparently turned his back,” Roth 
said, “and Proper was standing just a few 
feet away from him when he jumped him 
from behind and pinned his arms to his 
sides.” 

Gallaher jumped into the struggle, Roth 
said, and the gun fired, hitting both Taylor 
and Proper. 

Moments later it fired again, the bullet 
striking Proper in the hip. 

Customers scrambled toward the store’s 
exits and behind counters to keep out of 
the line of fire as the three men struggled 
together. 
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Finally, an unidentified man rushed up, 
Roth said, “and cracked the gunman over 
the head with a pop bottle, and that took 
the fight out of him.” 

He “Gers INVOLVED”; LANDS IN HOSPITAL 

Because he wanted to get involved, Chris- 
toper “Mike” Proper was shot twice, slugged 
on the head with a pop bottle and can look 
forward to the next two to four months 
on crutches. 

Proper is the 21-year-old Gulfport man 
who tackled a gunman who was in the proc- 
ess of robbing a Winn-Dixie Super Market 
in Gulfport last Friday night. The bandit 
turned out to be on the FBI's “most wanted” 
list. 

Arrested on charges of aggravated assault 
and armed robbery in connection with the 
incident was Anthony C. Taylor, 26. The FBI 
later said “Taylor” actually was Robert Leon 
McClain, 26, wanted for several armed rob- 
beries in the Texas area since 1964. 

Proper, an ex-Marine and an insurance 
salesman was in the store with his wife, 
Paula, when he saw McClain holding a gun 
on a store official. 

Proper jumped on the gunman’s back. In 
the struggle, McClain shot Proper in the hip. 
A second shot struck Proper in the thigh 
and the same bullet struck McClain in the 
thigh. 

Another bystander grabbed a pop bottle 
and tried to hit McClain. He hit Proper in- 
stead. He lowered the bottle again and hit 
McClain. 

The store manager, Milburn W. Gallagher, 
46, jumped into the fight. McClain broke 
loose, but the thigh wound kept him from 
going far. ; 

A Gulfport policeman, Sgt. Herman W. Gol- 
liner, thought Taylor looked familiar so he 
began going through FBI circulars. He rec- 
ognized Taylor as McClain and called the 
FBI. McClain and Proper are in Palms of 
Pasadena Hospital. 

Proper's father, Charles of St. Petersburg, 
said the wounds “tore up his leg muscles.” 
He said his son will be in the hospital a 
week or so and on crutches for two to four 
months. 

You must be proud of your son, Proper 
was asked. “You better believe I am,” he 
replied, 

HERO IN ROBBERY IN Goop CONDITION 

Christopher “Mike” Proper, 21, is in good 
condition this morning after being shot twice 
yesterday while foiling an attempted armed 
robbery. 

An insurance salesman and ex-Marine, 
Proper, of 3201 58th St. S in Gulfport, was 
shot when he stopped a robbery at the Winn- 
Dixie Supermarket, 5015 Gulfport Blvd, S. 
about 6:40 last night. 

Arrested in connection with the shooting 
was Anthony C. Taylor, 26, who "lives out of 
his car,” according to Gulfport police. 

Taylor, who accidentally shot himself dur- 
ing the scufie with Proper, is charged with 
aggravated assault and attempted armed rob- 
bery. He is being held in lieu of bonds to- 
taling $5,000. 

Police said Proper and his wife, Paula, were 
shopping at the store when a man pulled a 
gun on the store manager, Milburn W. Gal- 
laher, 46, of 7201 Lynnwood Ave. N. 

The gunman ordered Gallaher to empty the 
store’s cash registers and then stuck his .38 
caliber pistol back into his pants, 

Proper and about 25 shoppers were in the 
store at the time. 

Gallaher took the bag with about $300 in 
it from the first register and the gunman 
ordered him to empty the rest of the cash 
registers. 

Proper last night told his father, Charles 
Proper, of 1014 18th Ave N, that he slipped 
up behind the gunman and pinned his arms. 

But the gunman was able to pull the 
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pistol anu fired between his legs at Proper. 
One bullet hit Proper in the right leg as 
the man fired wildly. 

The second shot missed but the third 
bullet hit the gunman in the left knee and 
the same bullet ricocheted into Proper’s right 
thigh. 

Proper wrestled the man to the floor. An 
unidentified bystander picked up a pop bot- 
tle and swung it at the gunman but hit 
Proper in the forehead. 

The man swung the bottle again and broke 
it over the gunman’s head. The robber strug- 
gled free and took two steps toward the 
door but fell and was not able to get up. 

While the gunman was trying to get away, 
an employe of the store grabbed a fire ax 
and was ready to hit the gunman with it. 

The man who swung the pop bottle was 
described as “elderly” and left the store as 
soon as the police arrived. He and the em- 
ploye who grabbed the ax were not identified. 

Gulfport police were called at 6:45 and ar- 
rived at the store within two minutes, An 
early report said the Gulfport policemen ar- 
rived in their own cars, but the officers drove 
an unmarked car to the robbery. 

Proper is in Palms of Pasadena Hospital 
this morning. Taylor was treated and then 
taken to the Pinellas County Jail. 

A graduate of Bishop Barry High School, 
Proper was married in January. He attended 
St. Petersburg Junior College and Saint Leo 
College in Tampa and then joined the U.S. 
Marines. After being injured, he was dis- 
charged and returned to St. Petersburg. He 
works for Gulf Life Insurance Co. 


Student Reporters in Vietnam—VI 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, again 
it is my privilege to insert in the Cox 
GRESSIONAL RECORD two cogent news dis- 
patches from Vietnam written by an en- 
terprising reporter from the Queens Col- 
lege, Phoenix. 

The reports of Lee Dembart and Ralph 
Paladino have been consistently inform- 
ative and this Phoenix project reflects 
admirably on that college newspaper, on 
Queens College, and on the general level 
of student interest in that conflict. 

The following inserts that follow are 
by Mr. Dembart. His most recent reports 
from Danang and Saigon are incisive 
comments on the hopelessness and dis- 
illusionment now endemic throughout 
the American community in Vietnam. 

The articles follow: 

(By Lee Dembart) 

Satcon.—There is a growing feeling of 
hopefulness about this war in the official 
American community in Vietnam. 

The feeling has not yet reached the top, 
where Ambassador Bunker and General 
Westmoreland are still talking about the 
tremendous American victory during Tet, 
but it is quickly approaching the upper 
echelons of officialdom, 

Pessimism would be the wrong word. Peo- 
ple do not believe that the United States 
is about to lose the war or that the Vietcong 
is on the verge of overrunning the country. 

But people, some in very important posi- 
tions, are saying that we are hopelessly en- 
meshed in a war which we cannot win and 
which we cannot afford to lose. 

And week after week, as casualty figures 
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mount, victory seems more remote and with- 
drawal less possible. 

From official after official a reporter hears 
the same story. It’s a lousy policy and we 
never should have been here in the first 
place. But here we are, 

The reasons why we cannot get out are 
varied, but most center on how a withdrawal 
would look to the eyes of the world. “Can 
you imagine,” asked one province senior ad- 
visor, “what would happen to the image of 
the United States if it got itself kicked out 
of a 10th rate country by an army of sam- 
pans?” 

Other officials talk about a legitimate 
United States interest in this part of the 
world. In a modified domino theory, they 
claim that if the United States were to with- 
draw, Communist China would take over 
economic control of all of Southeast Asia. 

It is very much in the interests of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, they 
say, to keep that from happening. For if 
China is to become a major industrial power, 
she desperately needs the resources she can 
get in Vietnam, Malaysia, and Thailand. And 
if the United States withdraws, she will get 
those resources. 

For either of these reasons, and some 
variations on them, withdrawal is not con- 
sidered a real possibility. 

But at the same time, there is yet to be 
anyone, civilian or military, who has sug- 
gested any plan by which the war can be 
concluded, short of bombing all of Vietnam 
into oblivion, 

And it is this dichotomy which has created 
the American dilemma, a purgatory from 
which there is seemingly no escape. 

All of which is not to say that there are 
no plans being considered. The establish- 
ment of a new chain of command in I Corps, 
the northern part of the country, was done 
“to allow greater flexibility among the com- 
bat troops in that area,” according to one 
spokesman. 

And informed sources say that there are 
a number of very radical reorganization pro- 
grams currently under study in MACV head- 
quarters. But no one seriously offers the 
prediction that any or all of these shifts 
would affect the choices facing the American 
high command here or in Washington. 

But that something has got to be done no 
one here denies. Even general officers are 
now conceding privately that the “war of 
attrition” policy has simply not worked and 
will not work. But they are at a loss for 
Offering a policy that will. 

There is growing support for what has 
come to be called the Everett Martin policy, 
after the former Newsweek bureau chief who 
first suggested it and got himself thrown out 
of the country in the bargain. 

Under this plan, the Americans would 
simply stop paying lip service to the myth of 
a sovereign South Vietnamese government, 
pack Thieu and Ky off to Switzerland, and 
then take over the whole show themselves. A 
memorandum, now being circulated private- 
ly through MACV headquarters, outlines 
such a course of action in detail. 

But there is little chance that such a 
maneuver would be attempted. Despite a 
general feeling among the American mili- 
tary that the Vietnamese just get in the 
way, they are always quick to point out that 
our reason for being here is to establish a 
democratic Vietnam. 

At this point knowledgeable American offi- 
cials have even given up on the idea of 
choosing the best of all the bad alternatives 
and following it to its bitter end. 

Now, they say, almost as if the whole mis- 
adventure had been planned by a sinister 
Ian Fleming, every one of the alternatives 
is not only equally bad but also unthinkable. 
And that includes the alternative of doing 
nothing at all. 

What is most interesting is that this 
feeling of hopelessness and despair is not a 
direct product of the Tet offensive. 
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- In many cases the Vietcong thrusts cata- 
yzed what officials knew but had been hiding 
from themselves. In other cases the morass 
into which our policy was leading us had 
made itself clear long before. 

But a reporter is hard pressed to find one 
official who will candidly admit that he was 
completely shocked by what the Vietcong 
were able to do “in their last gasp.” 

The glowing statistics and optimistic pre- 
dictions may have misled official Washing- 
ton, but there apparently were a sizeable 
number of people here who have known for 
the past year that things were not going our 
way and were not likely to. 

While pressure from the top persuaded 
many to tell the “positive story” of bridges 
built, roads opened, and hamlets coming 
under government control, others were un- 
able to hide from themselves the fact that 
far from being wiped out, the Vietcong were 
increasing in number, strength, and influ- 
enc 2. 

Now all of what has happened in the past 
year is becoming increasingly clear, so much 
so that the American Embassy is finding it 
necessary to hold up the release of some of 
the material about the Tet offensive that it is 
just now trickling in from the provinces. 

The Hamlet Evaluation System figures, 
which as late as January 31 showed nearly 
70 per cent of the country’s population under 
government control, have still not been re- 
leased for February. Nor, say knowledgeable 
sources, is there any likelihood that they will 
be made public in the near future. 

As all of the evidence mounts and the 
various alternatives and suggestions are con- 
sidered and rejected, Americans here are 
realizing that we are not about to turn the 
corner, that if there is a light at the end 
of the tunnel the United States has yet to 
get on the right road. 

One talks to officials who bemoan the pres- 
ent U.S. situation here and asks them at 
what point a different course could have been 
charted. Could we have done anything dif- 
ferent in 1965, when combat troops were first 
sent here in large numbers? 

Or what about 1961, when the advisers 
made their first appearance on the scene? 
Or 1956, when Eisenhower and Dulles pro- 
hibited the elections that had been man- 
dated by the Geneva accords? 

Or 1954, when the U.S. installed Ngo Dinh 
Diem? Or 1947, when we began supplying 
80 per cent of the materiel that the French 
used in the Indochina War? 

At every stage the answer is the same. 
Nothing could have been done differently. 
What we did was always what we should 
have done, based on our knowledge at the 
time and our projections for the future. 

And now we awaken in March of 1968, 
hundreds of billions of dollars and almost 
20,000 men later, and we are at a loss for 
suggesting any reasonable course of action 
either for ending the war or winning it. 


(By Lee Dembart) 

I arrived in Danang two Sunday nights ago 
about 8 o’clock. There was no room at the 
press center, so I decided to check into a 
hotel downtown after getting a quick bite to 
eat, 

In the dining room there was a young guy 
who looked like he didn’t know anybody but 
wanted company for dinner, I was in the 
same predicament. We started to talk. 

His name was Bob Ellison and he was a 
photographer and he had just come back 
from Khe Sanh and was planning to go in 
again. 

Our dinner dragged out and we had a few 
drinks and talked about the war, the States, 
politics, Vice President Ky, and Khe Sanh, 

By the time we got up from the table it 
was midnight and I was stranded without 
any place to stay and with no means of get- 
ting to a hotel. Ellison told me he had an air 
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mattress and I was welcome to spread it out 
on the floor. I did. 

The next morning I left for Hue, and Elli- 
son stayed on in Danang, waiting for his turn 
to go back to Khe Sanh, 

He got the chance two days later on a C-123, 
the two-engine transport/cargo plane that 
has become the workhorse of the Khe Sanh 
run. He never made it, 

Eight miles west of the embattled Marine 
outpost the plane was shot down, Ellison and 
48 others plunging to their deaths. 

There are undoubtedly hundreds of thou- 
sands of such stories in every war. But the 
first time it happens to you it brings with it 
a nauseating freshness that suddenly makes 
you understand the horror of 500 Americans 
and countless Vietnamese being killed here 
every week, 

It once again drives home the difference 
between the proposition All men are mortal” 
and the proposition “I am going to die.” 


Statement by the Honorable Chalmers P. 
Wylie With Regard to Congressional 
Redistricting in State of Ohio 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, clear evi- 
dence supporting the position which 
many of us took on H.R. 2508 which 
would have deferred congressional redis- 
tricting in Ohio and some other States 
until a new census would be available 
after 1970 is presented herewith. The re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court strik- 
ing down the congressional redistricting 
in Ohio has obviously created a situation 
in which the so-called one-man, one-vote 
doctrine, as announced in the case of 
hig against Sanders, cannot be fol- 
owed. 

Using Columbus Area Chamber of 
Commerce figures, the 12th District in 
Ohio and the 15th District in Ohio each 
now have a population in excess of 550,- 
000. Yet, the recent redistricting proposal 
which was affirmed by the Federal dis- 
trict court establishes the population 
figure of these two districts at 400,176 for 
the 12th District and 400,607 for the 15th 
District. Is this one man, one vote? 

The information referred to follows: 


ESTIMATED POPULATION CHANGES IN FRANKLIN COUNTY 
BY POLITICAL SUBDIVISION FROM APR. 1, 1960, CENSUS 
TO JAN. 1, 1968 


Census, Jan.1, Percent 
1960 1968 change 
Total, Franklin County. 682,962 865, 805 +26.8 
Total, municipalities 586,999 741, 228 +26.3 
471,316 581,883 -+23.5 
14,319 14. 710 +2.7 
2,717 0, 203 +275.5 
8,270 |, 833 +6 8 
8, 107 14,425 -+77.9 
2, 043 , 204 +7.9 
5, 633 6, 861 +21.8 
622 701 -+42.7 
7,793 11,751 +50, 8 
625 659 +5.4 
„488 36, 984 +29.8 
7,011 = 10, 366 +47.9 
818 27.782 Ta 5 
9,239 13, 866 50. 1 
95,963 124, 577 +29.8 
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Municipalities not sħown do not report 
and are included in the Township totals. 

Adjustments made for annexations. 

Methodology: We maintain a current in- 
ventory of the existing dwelling units from 
month to month by means of reports received 
from each of the permit issuing agencies in 
Franklin County. These reports enable us to 
produce a current figure of the total number 
of dwelling units in the City, County and 
Suburbs. Reports of demolitions and conver- 
sions are also included. The Columbus data 
is catalogued by census tract areas. The 
number of persons per household, by census 
tract, as was given in the 1960 census, is 
incorporated into these figures. An estimate 
of vacancies is made after consultation with 
realtors and builders. In this case, we used 
an across-the-board estimate of 3.5% vacant. 
By these means we have an estimate of the 
total population for each small political sub- 
division and by census tract. These are then 
added to give us the total estimate. Special 
reports give us the population for each of the 
State institutions, including the Ohio State 
University. 


Civil Rights Legislation 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am receiv- 
ing considerable mail from my constitu- 
ents urging me to vote either for, or by 
others to vote against the Senate-passed 
civil rights bill. 

In the meanwhile, I have been trying 
to do my homework and to determine 
actually what this bill would do and 
whether its many involved provisions 
deserve support. 

Title I of the bill contains a somewhat 
different version of the House 
antiriot bill. I voted for that legislation, 
and I think it is needed and so this part 
of the bill will have my support. 

Titles II through VII are concerned 
with the rights of Indians. There have 
been no hearings in the House commit- 
tee on these provisions. The Justice De- 
partment is said to oppose them and 
since they violate many traditional In- 
dian tribal customs, I understand many 
Indian tribes oppose them. 

I have no Indian tribes in my congres- 
sional district, nor have I heard from 
any expressing support or opposition. 
Frankly, I think these titles should have 
had hearings and it seems highly advis- 
able to have a conference between the 
House and Senate to scrutinize and 
screen them. The House has passed no 
comparable legislation, and with all the 
differences throughout the Senate-passed 
bill I would hope the bill can be sent to 
conference. I intend to so vote if I get 
the chance, but unfortunately the Demo- 
cratic leadership wants the House to take 
the Senate-passed bill as passed. They 
do not want changes or the House to 
have an opportunity to work its will. 

Title VIII, the open housing provision, 
of course, is the reason for the contro- 
versy over this legislation. 

Under the bill certain discrimination 
is permitted. For example, the single- 
family homeowner can discriminate: 
first, if he owns three or fewer single- 
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family houses; second, if he sells no 
more than one home in any 2-year 
period; third, if he sells without the 
services of a broker; or fourth, if he 
sells without any discriminating adver- 
tising. 

The other area where discrimination 
is permitted concerns dwellings occupied 
by no more than four families living in- 
dependently of each other, if the owner 
occupies one of such living quarters. 

Likewise, discrimination is permitted 
in the final stage of the bill in connec- 
tion with religious institutions and 
private clubs. 

The Senate bill on the other hand for- 
bids banks, and so forth from discrim- 
inating on the basis of race, color, and 
so forth, in financing housing and for- 
bids discrimination in brokerage serv- 
ices. 

As to enforcement provisions, 


district court to seek an injunction or 
other court order. The court may award 
to the plaintiff actual damages and not 


there are no Federal crimi- 


in the House, I think if I have no alter- 

native I will support the bill. But first if 

possible I will support a motion to send 

it to conference. 

Incidentally, I failed to mention a new 
making 


Also, it would be a crime to obstruct a 
law enforcement officer or fireman from 
performing his lawful duties. 

Finally, let me clearly state my strong 


The ranking Republican on the Judi- 
ciary Committee provided Members with 
a comparison of the Senate- and House- 
passed bills. It took him 13 double- 
spaced typewritten pages to enumerate 
the differences between the two bills. 

Yet we are asked to rubberstamp the 
Senate version without an opportunity to 
amend or correct or vote on alternatives. 

The Senate bill properly should have 
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been referred to the House Committee on 
Judiciary to examine in depth the exist- 
ing differences. 

But, as I said, I would vote to send it 
to conference where the senior members 
of the House and Senate Committees on 
Judiciary could do this. To do otherwise 
is to abdicate Members’ rights and duties 
to scrutinize a very far-reaching piece of 
legislation. 


Prudential Insurance Co. Committed to 
the Effort To Save Our Cities 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for solutions to the critical and complex 
problems of our cities and the disadvan- 
taged citizens who live in their ghettos 
confronts us with a difficult, massive un- 
dertaking. It is evident that the partici- 
pation — help of private enterprise is 
vitally and urgently needed. The Presi- 
dent’s establishment of a National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, to work toward the 
goal of putting 500,000 hard-core unem- 
ployed to work by June of 1971, is clear 
recognition of the crucial role of private 
industry in our efforts to rebuild our 
cities and lift men from poverty. 

The insurance industry in particular 
has enormous resources and leverage for 
dealing with ghetto problems. Last Sep- 
tember, in what President Johnson called 
“a historic contribution to our country,” 
the industry agreed to invest a total of 
$1 billion in the ghettos. It is a special 
pride to me that the Prudential Insurance 
Co., the world’s largest insurance com- 
pany, which has its headquarters in 
Newark, has moved swiftly and effective- 
ly in response to this call for action. 
Prudential’s share of the total $1 billion 
to be provided by the insurance industry 
is $157 million, and the company has al- 
ready committed more than $85 million 
in ghetto loans for projects in various 
States. 

I am particularly pleased that Pru- 
dential is concentrating its efforts in 
Newark. Under the leadership of Orville 
Beal, president of Prudential and also 
chairman of the Newark branch of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, and 
Donald MacNaughton, executive vice 


sources. Its officials are using their 
knowledge and skills in law, personnel, 
public relations, and governmental af- 
fairs to undertake an enlightened and re- 
sponsible personal involvement in the 
lives of ghetto residents. They are en- 
deavoring to communicate with ghetto 
residents in building a “bridge of trust,” 
and Prudential executives are available, 
day or night, to discuss problems with 
ghetto leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent article in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 20, 1968, 


future health and growth of Newark and 
to reclaim the waste of human resources 
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by giving ghetto residents the hope and 
opportunity to lead productive, meaning- 
ful lives within the mainstream of Amer- 
ican society. I insert in the Record this 
account of a great national business orga- 
nization’s dedication to the cause of cor- 
recting the ills and inequities which now 
fester in our great urban centers: 


PRUDENTIAL PLUNGES IN: INSURANCE GIANT To 
Ar NEWARK NEGROES IN UPLIFTING THE 
GHETTO—PRUDENTIAL ALLOCATES LOANS, 
Meers WITH RADICAL BLACKS, 
QuterLy ar Orry HALL—NEGRO POLITICIAN: 
„Tr's PR” 

(By John F. Lyons) 

Newark, N.J.—A storefront rehabilitation 
center for narcotics addicts operated in the 
Newark ghetto by George “Specs” Hicks, a 
Negro and former addict, has a 
prospective backer—the giant Prudential 
Insurance Co. 

“They tried to tell us dope fiends here in 
the ghetto to pull ourselves up by the boot- 
straps, but they never realize we ain't got 
no bootstraps,” says Mr. Hicks, peering in- 
tensely through his thick dark glasses. “Now 
they got the message, and I believe those cats 
downtown are gonna help us.” 

For the “cats downtown,” the managers of 
the world's biggest insurance company, such 
a commitment would have been unthinkable 
a year ago. But then came the rioting last 
July that took 23 lives, laid waste dozens of 
blocks and caused $8 million in damage. 
Lately, company Cadillacs have been ferry- 
ing Pru executives to ghetto meetings with 
black leaders, and the insurance men are 

to sound a bit like Mr. Hicks. 

“We toured the ghetto the morning after 
the riots, and when we saw those people 
lined up for food I guess we knew we had 
neglected our responsibilities,” says one ex- 
ecutive. So Prudential, which began in a 
small basement office almost a century ago, 
is plunging into the problems of its home- 
town ghetto and, to a lesser extent, those 
of other cities where it does business. 

A NEW OUTLOOK 

Since last summer, the company has com- 
mitted more than $85 million in ghetto 
loans—loans it wouldn't have made a year 
ago. Hiring policies are being revamped to 


pany’s aiding 
ghetto enterprises. Most important, and most 
difficult, Pru is embarking on an effort to 
communicate with ghetto militants at the 
grass roots level. 

Other insurance companies are pitching in 
elsewhere, amid belated acknowledgement 
that the industry has enormous resources 
and leverage for dealing with ghetto prob- 
lems. President Johnson announced last 
September “a historic contribution to our 
country! —an agreement by U.S. insurance 
companies to invest a total of $1 billion in 
the ghettos, 

For Newark, it is none too soon. With a 
population of 402,000 persons, 52% of them 
Negro, New Jersey's biggest city has the na- 
tion's highest crime and maternal mortality 
rates, and 115% of its Negroes are unem- 
ployed (against an overall national unem- 
ployment rate of about 3.7% ). The hostilities 
evident in last July’s rioting may have grown 
rather than diminished. “The distance be- 
tween white and black is growing. . . dis- 
trust and anger are rising on both sides,” a 
special state commission established by New 
Jersey Gov. Richard J. Hughes reported 
recently. 

THE MOTIVES 

Among the Negroes, charges of police bru- 
tality during the rioting continue to feed 
bitterness; they have been detailed in af- 
fidavits to the national riot commission set up 
by President Johnson and to the New Jersey 
commission. And the Newark city govern- 
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ment hasn’t done much to clean up the riot- 
torn ghetto. Although local residents, backed 
by Prudential funds, have started their own 
clean-up campaign, broken glass, charred 
wood and other debris still disfigure Spring- 
field Avenue, a key 

Prudential has decided it is time for local 
industry to become altruistic. “We as busi- 
nessmen have no one to blame but ourselves 
for what happened last summer,” says Orville 
Beal, president. Donald MacNaughton, execu- 
tive vice president, says: We've got to as- 
sume responsibility to see that maladjust- 
ments in our economic system are corrected, 
since to some extent we created the malad- 
justments.” 

However, pragmatism also favors uplifting 
Newark. It’s difficult to attract and keep 
qualified white-collar workers and executives 
when the head office abuts a simmering 
ghetto. Prudential has $40 million invested in 
buildings, plant and equipment in Newark, 
and as the city’s largest taxpayer—about $6.7 
million in property and business taxes a 
year—it has a stake in the quality of services 
that taxes buy. The company is mindful, too, 
that if it doesn’t tend to its social respon- 
sibilities it may provide ammunition for 
those in Congress who would like to bring 
the insurance industry under Federal regula- 
tion. 

Prudential’s effort is just beginning, so it’s 
difficult to gauge results. Its share of the $1 
billion industrywide commitment is $157 mil- 
lion (the loans are insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration), and funds already 
have been committed for 67 projects around 
the nation, including garden apartments and 
hospital rehabilitation in Newark and im- 
provements for ghetto food markets in 
Minneapolis. 

HIRING POLICIES 

Employment is a sensitive matter. A na- 
tionwide survey in 1966 showed that the in- 
surance industry ranked 4ist of 42 industries 
examined in the percentage of its workers 
who were Negro, Prudential’s home office staff 
at the end of 1967 was 7.6% Negro, compared 
with 3.8% two years earlier, but the com- 
pany and its critics agree that it must do 
more. “Them programs of theirs didn’t reach 
the grass roots,” Mr. Hicks says. 

The company is trying to accommodate 
many more Negroes. Several have been given 
custodial jobs in Newark despite narcotics 
convictions. About 20% of the persons now 
being hired for beginning clerical jobs are 
minority group members, and recruiters are 
looking for young Negro college graduates as 

tial executives. 

The Newark branch of the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen—formed recently at 
President Johnson’s request to find jobs for 
Negroes—has promised to provide summer 
jobs for 2,800 ghetto youths in the Newark 
area and permanent jobs for 2,000 hard-core 
unemployed by September. Prudential's pres- 
ident, Mr. Beal, is chairman of the Newark 
branch. 

Most important, Prudential is trying to 
build a bridge of trust between its gleaming 
20-story office tower and the denizens of the 
ghetto only a 10-minute walk away. One com- 
pany executive makes a point of regularly 
visiting a ghetto bar where the black mili- 
tants air their views and grievances, and 
Negro leaders have access to Mr. Beal. 

If ghetto leaders have a grievance to dis- 
cuss, Prudential executives are available, day 
or night. The Negroes have discovered some- 
thing important: Prudential exerts a quiet 
but powerful influence at city hall and in the 
state government. That muscle is being 
flexed, 

“Prudential does a lot more sub rosa work 
than anyone realizes,” says George Helsey, 
New Jersey director of the Interracial Coun- 
cil for Business Opportunity, but they're 
engaged in an effort to persuade rather than 
coerce.” It’s fairly common knowledge that 
the company used its influence to bring about 
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cancellation of a visit George Wallace of Ala- 
bama was to make to Newark shortly after 
last summer’s riots. “They'd still be fighting 
downtown if Wallace spoke here last sum- 
mer,” says one black militant. 


ABANDONING A “CANINE CORPS” 


The company doesn’t talk much about its 
prominence. “We don’t relish the idea of being 
dominant, and our program is just part of 
what the business community is doing,” Mr. 
Beal says. Negro militants say Prudential and 
other business leaders joined in persuading 
Newark to abandon the idea of a “canine 
corps” dog unit for the police. 

Much of the lobbying and discussion takes 
place at meetings of the Committee of Con- 
cern, formed on the last day of the July 
rioting as a forum for Negro and civic leaders 
to air their problems. The committee now has 
more than 600 members, with white and 
black cochairmen. 

In Newark and elsewhere, Prudential is 
banking heavily on ghetto projects that 
utilize its special financial and managerial 
talents. The law, personnel, public relations 
and governmental affairs departments are on 
call, and hundreds of executives help advise 
ghetto residents on business affairs, sociolog- 
ical matters and methods for dealing with 
city hall. 

The company is considering plans to pro- 
vide schools and other public facilities with 
more funds. One such plan calls for Pruden- 
tial to build schools and lease them to com- 
munities. Another program under considera- 
tion is a fund to provide temporary financing 
for Negro-owned businesses, poverty pro- 
grams and various other “outreach” schemes 
that would get to the grass roots. 

Specs Hicks’ project, a center for addicts 
staffed entirely by former addicts, came to 
Prudential’s attention through the Commit- 
tee of Concern. The company is considering 
giving him financial support. The company 
also may commit some of its resources and 
equipment to a Negro voter registration drive. 

Is all this having any effect? James B. 
Oates, chairman of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S., worries. “The whole thing 
can fail because we can’t build as fast as we 
can talk.” Not surprisingly, Newark's black 
militants want speedy and dramatic progress. 
“I am rather hesitant to state that the busi- 
ness community has seen the light,” says 
Willie Wright, considered the most radical 
of the Negro leaders. “They are still rather 
slow in trying to find out what the black 
community is all about.” 

Other Negro activists comment sardonically 
on the role of executives from Chatham, 
Madison and other affluent New Jersey sub- 
urbs. “We live here 24 hours a day, but they 
think they can influence our p: be- 
cause they come from the land of two acres 
and two martinis,” says one poverty worker. 
A Negro politician says of the Prudential ef- 
fort, “It’s all PR.” 


REACHING DOWN 


Robert Meyner, former Governor of New 
Jersey and a Prudential director, says: “The 
problem is how to get down to the lower 
levels. When you're trying to reach the black 
community, the problem is how do you reach 
some of these people and try to convince 
some of them of your sincerity.” 

Bob Curvin, chairman of the employment 
committee of the Congress of Racial Equality 
in Newark, says Prudential also has a prob- 
lem with some of its own white workers. 
“Prudential is really trying to do a job, but 
how do you communicate this to the lower 
level supervisor?” he asks. There are com- 
plaints also that Negro employes don’t move 
up in the Prudential hierarchy. 

The Interracial Council’s Mr. Kelsey — 
lieves the company must be more 
sive. “I think Prudential is in the situation 
of a giant that doesn’t know its own 
strength,” he says. “It’s afraid to act for 
fear it might break somebody’s neck.” 
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As a mutual company, Prudential has 
enormous latitude. It is owned by its 46 mil- 
lion policyholders, who exert little influence 
on company affairs. Policyholders aren’t like- 
ly to form strong dissident groups, as stock- 
holders might, so the company is, in effect, 
controlled by its managers and directors. 

“A mutual insurance company is the clos- 
est thing to a self-perpetuating management 
you have in American industry,” says one in- 
surance expert. A Prudential spokesman says, 
“We've already been criticized by some of 
our policyholders, but the mutual company 
structure gives us time to match the short- 
term interests of our policyholders with their 
long-term interests.” The ghetto effort, in 
other words, should benefit the company in 
the long run even if it is expensive now. 


Tax Proposal To Seriously Affect 
Louisiana’s Industrial Growth 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Treasury Department issued its 
Technical Information Release 972 on 
March 6, 1968, in which it announced 
plans to remove the tax-exempt status 
of interest on industrial development 
bonds sold after March 15, 1968, I have 
made protests to the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of the Internal Revenue Service and have 
requested that the Treasury’s proposal 
not be implemented. Thus far, I have 
received no information explaining the 
position of the Treasury on this matter 
other than what has been announced in 
the press. I have received no information 
to indicate that the Treasury’s plans 
have been changed, consequently I am 
assuming that the Treasury has every 
intention to carry out what it announced 
in its technical information release. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal continues to 
be of serious concern to me. It will seri- 
ously affect Louisiana’s industrial growth 
if it is permitted to be implemented. Dur- 
ing 1967 alone, some $123.3 million worth 
of new industry was financed in Louisi- 
ana through industrial revenue bond is- 
sues. This was in excess of 17 percent of 
all new industry in the State that year. 
Directly affected by these revenue issues 
are 2,283 permanent jobs and an esti- 
mated 6,200 construction jobs which 
could be expected in Louisiana. Of im- 
mediate effect, Mr. Speaker, are four 
revenue bond proposals now pending for 
approval by Louisiana taxpayers: A $75 
million issue between Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., and Iberville Parish; a $6 million 
issue between Belden Corp., and the city 
of Jena; a $20 million issue between Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., and the city of 
Sterlington; and a $306.4 million issue in 
East Baton Rouge Parish for Allied 
Chemical Co. Taken all together, these 
plants would create an estimated 600 
permanent jobs. All four proposals would 
be eliminated if the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s proposal becomes effective. 

In addition, an estimated 60 percent 
of all industrial contacts which have 
been made thus far in 1968 have indi- 
cated that a major reason for their in- 
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terest in a Louisiana location has been 
the workable revenue bond program 
which it offers. I feel that the Treasury 
Department’s attitude may well be short- 
sighted, since at a time when the Fed- 
eral Government is desperately attempt- 
ing to create new jobs, this action may 
very well curtail job opportunities—and 
in some of the very areas the Govern- 
ment is seeking to help. 

I feel that any action in this area 
which needs to be taken should be ini- 
tiated by Congress itself—both because 
the Congress is historically responsible 
in the area of fiscal matters and because 
I feel that Congress has a truer insight 
into the worth of revenue bonds. In this 
connection, I have introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 710 which would 
declare the sense of Congress that the 
tax exemption of interest on industrial 
revenue bonds should not be removed by 
administrative action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and that the matter of 
Federal revenue should remain the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. I have also 
introduced, on March 20, 1968, House 
Joint Resolution 1190 which would estab- 
lish in the Internal Revenue Code the 
specific exemption of interest on revenue 
bonds and would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue regulations accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that many other 
States will be adversely affected by this 
proposed ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I note that several other Congress- 
men have introduced legislation along 
the lines I have mentioned. I call on my 
other colleagues to join with us in intro- 
ducing this legislation and to hasten its 
passage for the economic welfare of our 
Nation. 


More Asian Troops in Vietnam 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cheng Hsin Daily News of Taipei, 
Formosa: 

More ASIAN TROOPS IN VIETNAM 

President Lyndon B. Johnson is consider- 
ing calling up more reserves to meet the 
emergency in Viet Nam. We suggest that it 
would be better to use the armed forces of 
anti-communist Asian nations. 

The main force for an anti-communist war 
in Asia should come from Asians. The United 
States should support this effort as a friend. 

In Korea and Viet Nam, the Americans 
have carried a larger share of the burden 
than Asians. This is not proper. They should 
merely be helping the Asian nations who 
should fight their own war. 

Meanwhile, if the purpose of the United 
States in Viet Nam is not to win the war, 
there will be no need to send in more troops. 
In view of the fast-changing situation in 
Asia, a review of over-all United States strat- 
egy is required. 

An Asia-Pacific defense system should be 
established to enable free Asians to protect 
their own democracy and freedom with their 
own forces. This is the only way for the 
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United States to gradually lay down its heavy 
burden in Viet Nam. 

The United States government should pay 
more attention to views of Asian nations, es- 
pecially of the Republics of Korea and China. 


Human Dignity Should Be Above 
Partisanship 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer has made an editorial plea 
for bipartisanship on civil rights, even in 
this election year of 1968. I think it is 
obvious that President Johnson has 
taken a broad, public interest approach 
to the problem of equal opportunity and 
equal justice for all Americans. It is now 
incumbent upon the House to respond 
with an equally broad and compassionate 
point of view. As the editorial points out: 


There is nothing basically wrong with pro- 
posing amendments to any bill, if the pur- 
pose is to improve it. However, amendments 
offered for the purpose of stalling or defeat- 
ing legislation are another matter entirely. 


In order that all Members may read 
for themselves this reasoned appeal for 
bipartisanship, I insert the editorial in 
the RECORD: 

For BIPARTISANSHIP ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Even in an election year there ought to 
be agreement among Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Congress on such fundamental mat- 
ters as equal opportunity and equa: justice 
for all Americans. 

Unfortunately, there are indications that 
some members of the House of Representa- 
tives may be inclined to play politics with 
the civil rights bill approved by the Senate 
last week. Talk is centering on amendments 
to the bill which might have the net result of 
blocking enactment this year. 

There is nothing basically wrong with pro- 
posing amendments to any bill, if the pur- 
pose is to improve it. However, amendments 
for the purpose of stalling or defeating legis- 
lation are another matter entirely. Congress- 
men who do not want to stand up and be 
counted on the open housing issue, in an 
election year, would like to ensnarl the mea- 
sure in some sort of parliamentary deadlock 
so they could avoid the question for now. 

Tinkering with the Senate bill—not to im- 
prove it, but to delay it—would be an un- 
warranted and ill-timed frustration of ef- 
forts for genuine civil rights progress. 
Amendments would risk prolonged stalemate 
in a House-Senate conference committee, or 
another filibuster in the Senate. Four roll 
calls were required in the Senate this month 
to invoke cloture by the narrowest of mar- 
gins, and break a seven-week filibuster 
against the civil rights bill. Another fili- 
buster, late in the session, might be harder 
to halt. 

The open housing section of the civil rights 
bill passed by the Senate is substantially 
weaker than the open housing law already 
in effect in Pennsylvania. Some 
contend, nevertheless, that the open housing 
provision in the Senate bill should be wat- 
ered down. Their line of reasoning is dificult 
to follow. 

Human dignity should be above partisan- 
ship. There should be bipartisan effort to 
enact, this year, a civil rights bill worthy 
of the American people. 
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Analyzing Detroit’s Riot: The Causes and 


Responses 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned with the unrest in our cities. 
To do something about this unrest, we 
first need to understand why people turn 
to violence; and second, we must come 
up with creative proposals designed to 
eliminate the causes of urban unrest. 
Irving J. Rubin helps to provide us with 
this understanding and makes sugges- 
tions on what can be done in the follow- 
ing article, entitled “Analyzing Detroit's 
Riot: The Causes and Responses,” which 
appeared in the Reporter on February 22: 
ANALYZING DETROIT’S Riot: THE CAUSES AND 

RESPONSES 


(By Irving J. Rubin) 

In a few weeks, Governor Otto Kerner of 
Illinois, chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders that was created by 
the President last summer, will release his 
— recommendations on ways to redress 

and relieve the tensions that 

VE Kerner 
has said that the report will be “uncomfort- 
able” for many Americans; he has also said 
that the major recommendations of the re- 
port will deal with jobs, education, and hous- 
ing. This is an indication that the Kerner 
Commission, like the earlier McCone Com- 
mission inquiry on Watts, assumes that the 
Negroes who participated in riots are pri- 
marily young people and dropouts, the un- 
educated and unskilled, the jobless, and the 
ill-housed. 

This assumption, which has become con- 
ventional wisdom about rioters, has been 
called the “riff-raff” theory by Professor Rob- 
ert M. Fogelson of Columbia. He criticized 
the McCone Commission for taking this line 
in the face of evidence that the majority of 
Watts rioters were not teen-agers but young 
adults, better educated than their peers, em- 
Ployed, and resident in Los Angeles for at 
least five years. The participants in the De- 
troit riots of 1967 did not conform to the riff- 
raff stereotype either. By a fortunate circum- 
stance, detailed data on the inhabitants of 
the Detroit riot areas are available. They 
were collected as part of a survey of the met- 
ropolitan region made by the University of 
Michigan Center for Urban Studies for the 
Detroit Regional Transportation and Land 
Use Study, of which I am the director. And 
they have been supplemented by statistics on 
persons arrested during the riots, gathered 
by the Urban Law Center of the University 
of Detroit and other responsible sources. The 
profile of the Detroit rioter that emerges 
from these data supports the evidence of 
Watts and other cities and indicates to me 
that solutions based primarily on improving 
schools, housing, and employment opportu- 
nities for urban Negroes are not responsive to 
the deeper needs behind the violence. They 
are the comfortable solutions, the things that 
our society knows how to do best, when it 
chooses, but they are not what the riots are 
all about. What is disturbing to me about 
the data we have collected—which has been 
available to both national and local bodies 
investigating the riots—is the absence of evi- 
dence that the message of the findings has 
got through. 


WHO ARE THE RIOTERS? 
There are 600,000 Negroes in Detroit and 


majority of these poor live in the deep core 
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of the city, which was not the scene of the 
riots. These are obviously the people who 
most need direct aid to improve their lot, 
but the best evidence suggests that rela- 
tively few of them took part in the violence. 
Who then were the rioters? 

In the main riot areas, according to our 
survey, the median annual income of Negro 
households is $6,200. This is only slightly 
lower than the figure for all Negro house- 
holds in Detroit, $6,400, and not far below 
the median white household income of $6,800. 
(About a third of all Detroit Negroes, includ- 
ing those who are better off than most, do 
not live in either the poverty or the riot 
areas.) 

A comparison of characteristics bearing on 
the family stability of Negroes living within 
the riot area with all Negroes in Detroit 
shows relatively little difference in most re- 
spects. The percentage of households with 
male heads (76.7) and of household heads 
who are married and living with spouse (67.1) 
is about the same. The proportion who own 
or are buying their homes is forty per cent 
in the riot area and forty-five per cent for 
Negroes in the city as a whole. (Sixty-nine 
per cent of whites in Detroit own or are 
buying their homes.) Forty-two per cent of 
Negroes in the riot area and forty-three per 
cent in the entire city have lived at their 
present address five years or more. Educa- 
tional attainment of Negro household 
heads—forty-five per cent were high-school 
graduates or better—is higher in the riot 
area than throughout the city. Seventy per 
cent of Negro households in the riot area 
have autos available, compared to sixty-five 
per cent for all Negro households in Detroit. 

Negroes living within the riot area are sub- 
stantially better off in every respect than 
Negroes who live inside the deep core. They 
also are somewhat better off than the whites 
who live in the riot neighborhoods. 

Although it seemed reasonable to assume 
that the characteristics of the rioters were 
similar to those of the riot-area residents, the 
picture that emerged was so at variance with 
the conventional assumptions that addi- 
tional, more direct data on those arrested 
seemed to be necessary. These gradually be- 
came available from several sources and they 
tended to confirm the general picture. 

Detroit Police Department arrest records 
show that only ten per cent of the Negroes 
arrested were juveniles; eighteen per cent 
were between seventeen and nineteen years 
old, twenty-four per cent between twenty 
and twenty-four, seventeen per cent be- 
tween twenty-five and twenty-nine, and 
thirty-one per cent over thirty. The Urban 
Law Center’s survey of 1,200 non-juvenile 
male arrestees shows that eighty-three per 
cent were employed, forty per cent of them 
by the three major auto companies and an 
equal percentage by other large (and mostly 
unionized) employers. No income data were 
gathered, but annual wages of $6,000 and 
more can be assumed. Forty-five per cent of 
the male arrestees were married, and eighty 
per cent of them lived with their spouses. 
Two-thirds had no previous criminal convic- 
tions, and an additional twenty per cent had 
one previous conviction. Only about half as 
large a proportion owned or were buying their 
own homes as for all Negroes in Detroit— 
the only characteristic in which the arrestees 
differed significantly from the “average 
young Negro male.” 

Programs in the areas of jobs, housing, and 
education are, of course, vitally needed 
in Detroit, as elsewhere. Yet these are in 
danger because many politicians anticipate 
popular opposition to, or are themselves 
against, anything that might appear to “re- 
ward” the rioters. This is ironic, since such 
programs would actually reward the non- 
rioters. The overwhelming majority of the 
rioters had good jobs, few would be eligible 
for low-cost housing, and only a small pro- 
portion were of school age. 
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It becomes increasingly clear that the 
strident declarations of Negro militants and 
the more reasonably stated interpretations 
of increasing numbers of Negro moderates 
are accurate: the riots were an outburst of 
frustration over unmet demands for dignity 
and for economic and political power. They 
were a tragic, violent, but understandable 
declaration of manhood and an insistence 
that Negroes be able to participate in and to 
control their own destinies and community 
affairs. 

HOW TO HELP? 


As de Tocqueville put it long ago, “Only 
consummate statecraft can enable a king to 
save his throne when after a long spell of op- 
pressive rule he sets to improving the lot of 
his subjects. Patiently endured so long as it 
seemed beyond redress, a grievance comes to 
appear intolerable once the possibility of re- 
moving it crosses men’s minds. For the mere 
fact that certain abuses have been remedied 
draws attention to the others and they now 
appear more galling; people may suffer less, 
but their sensibility is exacerbated.” 

Last summer brought just this kind of 
lower-middle-class rebellion. Such rebellions 
can be put down temporarily with more po- 
lice and guns and fire engines and tear gas, 
but to eliminate the tension, frustration, and 
hostility that underlie the violence, the na- 
tion must demonstrate to the Negro who has 
met his basic material needs that equality 
of opportunity is a fact and that we will 
deliver on our promises. 

Certain specific actions, in addition to pro- 
grams designed for large and low-income 
families that will provide decent jobs and 
training, educational improvement, and an 
adequate supply of housing, are needed now 
for the restive lower middle class: 

A massive effort to sensitize white Ameri- 
cans to the true nature of our society as it 
has affected the Negro. 

The enactment of open housing laws. 
These will probably not have a material ef- 
fect on living patterns for many years, but 
will have an immediate symbolic value. 

Raising the salaries and training stand- 
ards of police. 

The allocation of funds from nongovern- 
mental sources to enable neighborhood or- 
ganizations to hire experts both to plan and 
carry out their own programs and to evalu- 
ate and respond effectively to those of gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Conscious avoidance by whites in leader- 
ship positions of any actions that might be 
interpreted as efforts to select leaders for the 
Negro community or control Negro organiza- 
tions. 

Changing local government where neces- 
sary to enable “the people” to exercise a more 
effective voice, perhaps by increasing the 
number of seats on “at large” city councils 
and providing for election of the added mem- 
bers from districts. 

A similar direct representation on boards 
of education, even more closely related to the 
concept of self-determination. 

Neighborhood centers must be provided— 
not associated with any poverty program— 
where citizen complaints about all depart- 
ments and agencies of Federal, state, and city 
government can be heard, referred to the 
proper agency, and followed up. 

The provision of low- or no-interest loans 
coupled with training and continuing coun- 
sel to enable more Negroes to become en- 
trepreneurs. 

These are a few steps—in addition to ac- 
celerated anti-poverty measures—which I be- 
lieve constitute the minimum necessary. If 
we deal only with housing, education, and 
jobs, we are sowing the seeds of even greater 
trouble, because we will be placing more and 
more Negroes in a better position to realize 
how empty these are without dignity and a 
meaningful degree of control over their own 
destiny. 
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Army Opposition to Panama 
Canal Bills 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of the Army opposes H.R. 13834 and 
H.R. 14179, bills pending in committee to 
save the Panma Canal for the United 
States—apparently in favor of surren- 
dering the canal and building a new 
canal. 

I think our colleagues will find the 
report of interest and I include it fol- 
lowing my remarks, followed by a reso- 
lution in support of these bills from the 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1968. 
Hon. Epwarp H. GARMATz, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense on 
H.R. 13834 and H.R. 14179, 90th Congress, 
bills “To provide for the increase of capacity 
and the improvement of operations of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes.” The 
Department of the Army has been 
responsibility for expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense on these bills. 

The bills provide that the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Army, is authorized and 
directed to prosecute the work necessary to 
increase the capacity and improve the opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal the 
adoption of the Third Locks project set forth 
in the report of the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, dated February 24, 1939, at a total 
cost not to exceed $850,000,000. They also 
establish a five-man board known as the 
“Panama Canal Advisory and Inspection 
Board” whose members are to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. This board is author- 
ized and directed to study and review all 
plans and designs for the Third Locks proj- 
ect, to make on-the-site studies and inspec- 
tions, to obtain current information on all 
phases of planning and construction with 
respect to such project, and to give its ap- 
proval to the Governor of the Canal Zone for 
each stage of construction before that stage 
of construction commences, or recommend 
modifications of the Governor’s plans. The 
board is to submit an annual report to the 
President and to the Congress which will 
cover its activities and functions and the 
progress of the work on the Third Locks 
project. 

The Department of the Army, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, is opposed to 
the bills. 

The Act of September 22, 1964, Public Law 
88-609 (78 Stat. 990) authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a five-man commission to 
study the feasibility of, and most suitable site 
for constructing a sea-level canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Presi- 
dent appointed this Commission on April 18, 
1965. The Commission is studying the best 
means of construction, whether by conven- 
tional or nuclear excavation, and the esti- 
mated cost thereof, and will make a full and 
complete investigation, including on-site sur- 
veys, and considering national defense, for- 
eign relations, intercoastal shipping, inter- 
oceanic shipping and other matters deemed 
important. Further, the Canal Study Com- 
mission is including within its investigation 
an evaluation of the engineering and cost 
aspects of the alternatives of modernizing 
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the existing lock canal, taking into consid- 
eration the Third Locks concept, or con- 
structing a sea-level canal. 

The Canal Study Commission established 
by Public Law 88-609 is effectively supported 
by other governmental agencies. The Com- 
mission has an authorization ceiling of $17.5 
million and o; y had a final reporting 
date of June 30, 1968. The Act of January 2, 
1968, Public Law 90-244 (81 Stat. 781) ex- 
tended the final reporting date to December 1, 
1969. The Canal Study Commission will make 
an evaluation and recommendation as to the 
best future canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. It would seem that H.R. 13834 
and H.R. 14179 are premature in preempting 
the findings of the Commission. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department 
of the Army on behalf of the Secretary of De- 
fense recommends that the bills not be fa- 
vorably considered, This recommendation is 
also made as the President's representative 
for supervising certain Panama Canal 
matters. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration of 
the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army. 


CANAL Zone AFL-CIO 
FEBRUARY 24, 1968. 

The Council adopted H.R. 13834 and H.R. 
14179 (1st session, 90th Congress) based upon 
the recommendation of the legislative policy 
committee. The following are the basis for 
this recommendation; 

1. The modernization plan outlined in 
H.R. 13834 is a technically sound concept 
which will provide the best operational canal 
at the least possible cost for the next 75 years 
or more, 

2. The modernization of the present lock- 
type canal would not require any negotiation 
of a new or revised treaty and can be accom- 
plished fully within the existing treaty 
provisions, 

8. Such a plan would negate the need to 
negotiate with the signatory nations of the 
nuclear test ban treaty, particularly the So- 
viet Union, since there would be no need for 
surface blast or indeed any nuclear explo- 
sions. 

4. Expert testimony and the names of 
eminent nuclear scientists can be furnished 
by Flood and Senator Thur- 
mond which strongly oppose excavation by 
nuclear methods, Also, engineers and scien- 
tists both in and out of government fear 
massive slides, substrata d and un- 
known geological effects due to the intense, 
frequent and localized nuclear explosions re- 
quired for sea-level canal excavation. 

5. H.R. 13834 would effectively utilize the 
full amount of the $85 million already in- 
vested in the present canal improvements 
and the aborted Third Locks Project. It 
would also utilize the present housing, utili- 
ties, highway, sanitary, etc. investment in 
the present Canal Zone which would be an 
additional expense at any other location. 

6. Conventional methods of moderniza- 
tion would allay the fears both real and 
imagined of all Central American countries 
regarding the dangers of radiation and 
radioactive fallout. This psychological con- 
sideration is far more important than now 
admitted. 

7. Modernization, such as the type pro- 
posed, can be done in economically desirable 
stages rather than requiring the lump-sum 
outlay necessary in a sea-level canal. Further, 
it will provide a strong labor market for from 
15 to 18 years for both skilled and unskilled 
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labor which is well within the policies of 
economic improvement in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries under the AID concept. 

8. If a sea-level canal is built at the present 

canal site or elsewhere, Panama City and 
Colon, the largest population and economic 
centers are doomed. President Johnson has 
already committed the United States to pay 
a huge indemnity to Panama caused by our 
abandonment of the present canal. In short, 
the United States will have to add Panama 
City and Colon to the welfare rolls in per- 
petuity and the resultant cost could well 
exceed the entire cost of the modernization 
plan. 
9. H.R. 13834 would eliminate any prob- 
lems for the United States with regards to 
the 1901 Hays-Pauncefort Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain and 
the 1914-22 Thomson-Urrutia Treaty between 
the United States and Colombia. 

10. Economists and shipping experts state 
that after the next 15 years, transits will de- 
cline and that after the next 20 years that 
ships of 200,000 tons will not be considered 
practical; that ships of the 100,000 ton size 
will predominate and will be able to transit 
the modernized canal. 

11, Sea-level canal advocates disputably 
state that lock-type canals are more vulner- 
able to nuclear attack, however, they fail to 
mention that a sea-level canal of the de- 
sign to be used would require tidal regulating 
structures which are in fact simple locks. 
A sea-level canal in the Central American 
isthmus would not be another Suez or Straits 
of Magellan, per se. 

12. The proposed treaties would not only 
give away the present canal and the associ- 
ated plant to Panama but would also do the 
same for any new canal in time. Under the 
modernization plan, the United States can 
retain the canal in perpetuity if it so desires 
and can realize fully the considerable invest- 
ment involved. The United States could still, 
upon approval of Congress, grant to Panama 
any excess lands or increase the annuity it 
felt to be warranted. 

13. Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Studies Commission statements to the effect 
that they will view and consider for com- 
parison purposes any other than a sea-level 
canal is doubtful since P.L. 88-609 prohibits 
any study save a study for a sea-level canal. 
Hence any comparison study of lock-type 
canals would exceed the bounds of their 
authority. 

14. Modernization as outlined in H.R. 
13834 is economical, in that it can be ac- 
complished in slow stages, and sixty years 
of canal operation have proven the work- 
ability of the lock-type canal, whereas, a 
sea-level canal, costing from $4-$8 billion as 
against $850 million for modernization, and 
which depends on untried engineering and 
construction techniques is a highly ques- 
tionable endeavor. 

These are only some of the reasons under- 
lying the position taken by the CLU/MTC 
and in our humble opinion these reasons are 
basic and sound with ample corroborating 
material. 


Vietnam Atrocities and Ramparts 
Magazine 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 21, 1968 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 12, 1967, I noted that Ramparts 
magazine left nearly everything to be 
desired. At that time I inserted into the 
Record Fulton Lewis II's Washington 
newsletter which detailed the sordid na- 
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ture of Ramparts and the highly ques- 
tionable associations and pronounce- 
ments of its founder, publisher, and edi- 
tor in chief. This man, Edward Keat- 
ing, was at that time the west coast 
chairman of the Spring Mobilization 
Committee, one of two major groups 
which provided the power behind the 
protest known as Vietnam Week. Viet- 
nam Week demonstrations, it will be re- 
membered, were found to have Commu- 
nist origins, be Communist manipulated, 
and Communist dominated. 

Like Keating, the magazine is of the 
irresponsible far-left stripe. Like all res- 
idents of this country, Keating and as- 
sociates at Ramparts have the right to 
opinions, published or otherwise, within 
the limits of decency and truth. 

It is the area of Ramparts versus truth 
which lately has come to my attention. 

A newly formed Catholic publication, 
Twin Circle, noted in the March 17 is- 
sue that— 

Ramparts, Left-wing magazine, which 
claims to print fact, has been caught in a 
bit of story telling. 

The item goes on to state that there 
is more than a little refutation for 
Ramparts’ claims that a little girl pic- 
tured by the magazine was “scorched 
and seared by fire.” The point is sup- 
posed to be, of course, that the United 
States kills, maims, wounds, burns, or 
otherwise perpetrates atrocities on some 
“1 million” children. 

This same charge was refuted when 
Dr. Martin Luther King made it during 
his speech in New York last year. Evi- 
dently Ramparts and Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, who prefaced the article, did not 
hear or thought enough time had passed 
to try it again. 

One can only wonder at the reaction 
of the majority of the American people 
if they were given the true picture of 
atrocities, not by American or allied 
forces, but by the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong; atrocities which are di- 
rected as calculated terror against the 
innocent villagers, especially village lead- 
ers, and also against American troops. 

Ramparts is aware of the effect which 
propaganda concerning atrocities—and 
especially photographs—can have. They 
are aware of the inhumanity which is in- 
volved and which literally turns the 
stomach of any decent person, because 
atrocities and the knowledge of the men 
who committed them indicated the level 
of inhuman being. 

Ramparts condemns atrocities—which 
they attribute to U.S. forces—in the most 
vehement terms available. But it is more 
than safe to assume that Ramparts 
would be appalled at the mere thought of 
publishing any of the scores of available 
Defense Department photos of Commu- 
nist atrocities in Vietnam or even Korea, 
or the facts behind the pogroms of the 
Soviets or the Chinese or those of the 
Angola or Katanga massacres. And keep 
in mind that these are calculated terror 
tactics and are longstanding Communist 
means to their ends. 

The Twin Circle article not only points 
out the “story telling” of Ramparts, but 
it also serves to lay the blame for these 
atrocities at the doorstep of the Com- 
munists where it belongs. 

The article follows: 
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Ramparts Gets CAUGHT SELLING FICTION AS 
FACT 

SEATTLE, WasH.— Ramparts, Left-wing mag- 
azine, which claims to print fact, has been 
caught in a bit of story telling. 

It ran an article on “The Children of Viet- 
nam” and showed one little girl it claimed 
was “scorched and seared by fire.” The ar- 
ticle, with a preface by Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
makes the point that a million children have 
been killed, wounded, or burned in the war 
and that a large percentage are caused by 
American napalm and white phosphorous, 

However, a Seattle physician, Dr. Haakon 
Ragde, said he personally had treated the 
girl pictured as a burn victim and that her 
wounds were caused by shrapnel. 

Dr. Ragde of the department of Surgery of 
University hospital said it was impossible to 
know how many Vietnamese are injured or by 
which side. 

He told the Seattle Post-Intelligencer that 
“many times the enemy will shoot at Ameri- 
can troops from a village to draw their fire 
into the village.” 

Dr. E. Archer Dillard, Jr., of the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital also took exception 
to the Ramparts article. Dr. Dillard said: “In 
all my time there (in Vietnam), I can re- 
member only two white phosphorous burns. 
Most of the civilian burns were from gasoline. 
The Viet Cong set gasoline traps for people. 
I never saw any atrocities by the Ameri- 
cans—but plenty by the Viet Cong. We saw 
them daily.” 

The article accuses American doctors of 
making “short cut” amputation of children’s 
limbs. Dr. Ragde also denied this. 

“We never amputated unless we had to. 
Many of the hands and arms of children over 
there were blown off by booby traps.” The 
Communists use booby traps as one of their 
favorite weapons. 

Dr. Ragde said the boy pictured as a victim 
of such “short cut” surgery could well have 
been treated in his hospital, since he recog- 
nized a girl standing behind the boy. 

Two other Seattle physicians denounced 
what they called “medical propaganda” 
against the United States as evidenced by the 
Ramparts article. They are Dr. Ward B. Hurl- 
burt of the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Jack G, Henneman, University 
District physician. Both have likewise been 
in Vietnam. 


National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events—April 1968 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing program of the National Gallery 
of Art for April 1968: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—ApRIL 1968 


Special exhibition: An exhibition of work 
by one of France’s foremost etchers of the 
19th century, Charles Meryon, may be seen 
this month in the Central Gallery. The show- 
ing commemorates the 100th anniversary of 
the artist’s death and coincides with the 
annual meeting of the Print Council of 
America which will be held in Washington, 
D.C., at the National Gallery and the Library 
of Congress April 25th and 26th. Selected 
entirely from the holdings of the National 
Gallery, the exhibition is derived largely 
from the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection. 
Prints to be seen include The Little Bridge 
of 1850, the first of a series immortalizing 
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the Paris of Meryon’s day, and the glowing, 
atmospheric masterpiece The Apse of Notre 
Dame, Of particular interest is a landscape 
in which the artist employed the mixed med- 
ium of drawing and engraving. 

The Etchings of Charles Meryon will be on 
view in the Central Gallery through Sunday, 
April 28. 

American Music Festival: Richard Bales 
celebrates twenty-five years as Music Di- 
rector of the National Gallery with the an- 
nual spring festival devoted to music by 
American composers. Concerts by the Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra, recitalists, and 
chamber groups are scheduled in the East 
Garden Court each Sunday evening at 8:00 
p.m. from April 21 through June 2. 

Daily films: The National Gallery of Art 
(52 min.): Weekdays, 2:00 p.m., Sundays, 
1:00 p.m. The American Vision (35 min.): 
Weekdays, 4:00 p.m. Art in the Western 
World (30 min.): Weekdays, 7:00 p.m. Each 
film is in full color and deals with art in 
the collections of the National Gallery. 

The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts: Stephan Spender, English poet and 
critic, concludes the seventeenth annual 
series of A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts on Sunday, April 7. The subject is 
Imaginative Literature and Painting. 

Recorded tours: The Director’s Tour. A 45- 
minute tour of 20 National Gallery master- 
pieces selected and described by John Wal- 
ker, Director. The portable tape units rent 
for 25¢ for one person, 35¢ for two. Available 
in English, French, Spanish, and German 
language versions 

Tour of Selected Galleries. A discussion of 
works of art exhibited in 28 galleries. Talks 
in each room, which may be taken in any 
order, last approximately 15 minutes. The 
small radio receiving sets rent for 25¢. 

New slides: 2“ x 2” Color Slides: Gian An- 
tonio and Francesco Guardi, Erminia and the 
Shepherds and a detail; Heade, Rio de Ja- 
neiro Bay; Hicks, The Cornell Farm; Index 
of American Design, Archangel Gabriel 
Weathervane; Kensett, Newport Harbor, 
1857; La Farge, Afterglow, Tautira River, Ta- 
hiti; Largillére, Elizabeth Throckmorton; 
Master of the Retable of the Reyes Católicos, 
The Marriage at Cana and Christ among the 
Doctors. 35¢ each postpaid. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10:00 am. to 
9:00 p.m. Sundays, 12 noon to 10:00 p.m. Ad- 
mission is free to the Gallery and to all 
programs scheduled. 

Cafeteria hours: Weekdays, Luncheon 
11:00 a.m. to 2:30 pm.; Snack Service 2:30 
p.m, to 5:00 p.m.; Dinner 5:00 p.m. to 8:00 
p.m. Sundays, Dinner 12 noon to 7:30 p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 1, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 7 


Painting of the week: John La Farge. Af- 
terglow, Tautira River, Tahiti (Adolph Cas- 
par Miller Fund), Gallery 63. Tues. through 
Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Mythology in Art. Ro- 
tunda. Tues. through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon, through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Imaginative Literature 
and Painting (VI). Guest Speaker; Stephen 
Spender, A. W, Mellon Lecturer in the Fine 
Arts, Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Frank Glazer, Pianist. 
East Garden Court, 8:00. 

MONDAY, APRIL 8, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 14 

Painting of the week: Moretto da Brescia. 
Pietà (Samuel H, Kress Collection) Gallery, 
24. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 
3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Allegory in Art. Rotunda. 
Tues. through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday lecture: From Wedgwood to Bau- 
haus: The Artist and Industry. Guest 
Speaker: David Irwin, Department of Fine 
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Art; The University, Glasgow. Lecture Hall, 
4:00. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, Conductor. East Garden 
Court, 8:00. 

MONDAY, APRIL 15, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 21 

Painting of the week: Renoir. The Dancer 
(Widener Collection), Gallery 76. Tues. 
through Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Christian Symbolism in 
Art. Rotunda. Tues. through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Gian Lorenzo Bernini. 
Guest Speaker: Howard Hibbard, Professor of 
Art History; Columbia University, New York 
City. Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: 25th American Music Fes- 
tival: National Gallery Orchestra; Richard 
Bales, Conductor; Rosine Nocera, Pianist. 
East Garden Court, 8:00. 


MONDAY, APRIL 22, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


Painting of the week: Fragonard. A Game 
of Horse and Rider (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion), Gallery 55. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 & 
2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week: The Exhibition of Etch- 
ings by Charles Meryon, Central Lobby. Tues. 
through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Hieronymus Bosch, Guest 
Speaker: Patrik Reuterswird, Professor of Art 
History; University of Göteborg, Göteborg. 
Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: 25th American Music Fes- 
tival: The Alard String Quartet. East Garden 
Court, 8:00. 


“Prodded by Disaster?”—Apparently 
Not Yet Anyway 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, are we, 
or are we not, about to receive a new, 
or modified, budget? 

I wish someone would tell me, for I 
cannot find out on my own, and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for one who 
wishes to be a responsible member of 
our Committee on Appropriations to con- 
tinue to operate in this kind of a vacuum. 

This matter is becoming more and 
more urgent since one of the appropria- 
tions subcommittees on which I serve 
has, as usual under the diligent leader- 
ship of our chairman, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED], completed 
its hearings and is preparing, early next 
week, to mark up our bill. 

This is the Subcommittee on Treas- 
ury, Post Office, and Executive Office, 
whose budget requests for fiscal 1969 
have all been presented to us as repre- 
senting the finest possible examples of 
“tight budgets” anyone could ask for 
but which, at the same time and in my 
judgment, fall rather woefully short in 
numerous instances of being examples of 
the kind of austerity the President must 
have been talking about last Saturday 
when he told the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, here at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel: 
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Some desirable programs of lesser priority 
and urgency are going to have to be deferred 
. (because) we must tighten our belts 
and adopt an austere program. 


This must have meant—unless the 
President and his speechwriters are op- 
erating on different wavelengths—that 
Mr. Johnson had in mind making some 
more of those “hard choices” he referred 
to in his recent budget message when he 
said: 

Faced with a costly war abroad and urgent 
requirements at home, we have had to set 
priorities. 


It must have meant that, because last 
Monday, in Minneapolis, the President 
called on all Americans to join in “a pro- 
gram of national austerity to insure that 
our economy will prosper and that our 
fiscal situation will be sound.” 

Well, that is all right, Mr. Speaker, but 
then the President also said: 

If I can get the help of the Congress—and 
it is their will—we shall make reductions in 
that budget— 


Having reference, one supposes, to that 
budget for fiscal 1969 he sent us only a 
few short weeks ago. 

In the days since those Presidential re- 
marks, however, no one seems to know 
who is supposed to take the next step. I 
assume that this Congress—this House, 
at least—is willing to “help” the Presi- 
dent cut his own budget; I know I am 
prepared to help. But is the President go- 
ing to first indicate where he would like 
to have us cut, or is he not? 

According to recent newspaper ac- 
counts, the new Budget Director, Charles 
L. Zwick, is puzzling over the tough ques- 
tion—as well he might—of which pro- 
grams to curb, and there have been 
stories about some sort of “package” the 
White House might be sending up to us 
combining suggestions for reductions in 
appropriations in return for our early and 
favorable consideration of the long- 
pending surtax proposal. 

But, then, there are even more recent 
stories about how all this could take 
“several weeks” because the aim is to 
preserve for the President “all sorts of 
options” about how to reduce spending 
and, after some of our leaders from the 
other side of the aisle have journeyed to 
the White House, there are still more 
recent stories to the effect that the Presi- 
dent would be very happy, after all, for 
Congress to make such cuts as it wishes, 
on its own, after which the President 
would be pleased to consider them—but 
this does not make everyone up here on 
Capitol Hill happy because they would 
prefer, or some of them would, to be talk- 
ing about spending reductions rather 
than reductions in appropriations, which 
is a very good distinction to make if fis- 
cal soundness be our immediate goal. 

Thus, as Major Bowes used to say on 
his radio show: Round and round it 
goes, and where it stops, nobody knows!” 

Mr. Speaker, how long do we have 
to continue to sail on this sea of inde- 
cision? And how long will it be before, 
prodded by disaster, or the impending 
threat thereof, we will get some sort of 
leadership up here? 

All of which leads me to yesterday’s 
lead Wall Street Journal editorial, en- 
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titled, appropriately enough, “Prodded by 
Disaster,” and which, under leave 
granted, is now set forth: 

PRODDED BY DISASTER 


The gold crisis provides another telling 
example of the type of leadership the na- 
tion has come to expect from the Johnson 
Administration. It proved incapable of seri- 
ously attacking the problem until things 
got so bad an American businessman in 
Europe found he couldn't cash dollars to buy 
dinner. 

The gold drain, after all, didn’t start last 
week, It has been going on some time now. 
The actual importance of the problem, now 
so clear to nearly everyone, contrasts sharp- 
ly with the low priority assigned to it for 
many years. Only when total collapse threat- 
ened did the Administration accept—if in- 
deed it really has now—the need for painful 
domestic and international measures to pro- 
tect the dollar. 

To be specific, take the Administration's 
attitude toward the budget cuts Congress 
has quite sensibly set as a price for the Pres- 
ident’s tax increase bill. The week before last, 
the Administration was stoutly insisting that 
reductions of any magnitude were impossible. 
By the end of last week’s run on gold, it 
started talking of appropriations cuts of $8 
billion to $9 billion, which would translate 
into considerably smaller spending cuts in 
the coming fiscal year. President Johnson 
proclaimed that “some desirable programs of 
lesser priority and urgency are going to have 
to be deferred.” 

That, though the President naturally didn't 
say so, is what Representative Wilbur Mills 
and other key Congressmen have been telling 
him all along. They have observed that since 
spending demands on Government are rough- 
ly infinite, few things are so permanent as 
a temporary tax. Thus the leader who says 
a tax increase is necessary must also present 
an austere budget. 

The Administration’s response had con- 
sisted of denying the obvious by pleading a 
bare-bones budget. Subsidies for the super- 
sonic transport, for instance, were increased 
only to $350 million in fiscal 1969 from $100 
million in the current year. If that represents 
the Administration’s notion of austerity in 
subsidizing business, imagine its standards of 
austerity concerning the social experiments 
of which it is so proud. 

That particular foolishness may or may not 
be over, but the Administration’s leadership 
problems are not. The legacy of its past talk 
even now saps its power to shape events. De- 
spite the crisis, Congressional approval of a 
budget cut and tax increase package will not 
come easily. Mr. Mills, for one, is doubtful the 
newly proposed cuts are enough, Congress has 
already heard enough talk about austerity; 
this time it will want to see the color of the 
money involved. 

The most serious mark against the Admin- 
istration’s leadership in the gold crisis; finally, 
is that everything was so utterly predictable. 
Ever since the British were forced to devalue 
the pound, certainly, there have been recur- 
ring threats and warnings about a speculative 
attack on the dollar-gold relationship. 

The remedy has been equally clear: Get- 
ting the Federal budget closer to balance and 
clamping down on the wildly inflationary 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. If the 
Administration had at the turn of the year 
proposed the spending cuts it now endorses, 
perhaps the crisis would never even have de- 
veloped. Now that it is in full bloom, though, 
those same steps may not prove enough. 

A single instance of such temporizing lead- 
ership is deplorable enough, but with this 
Administration it seems to have become a 
habit. Thus the whole record of its Vietna- 
mese war is that of policy being shaped only 
by response to one crisis after another. In its 
general economic management, it rebuffed 
warnings of serious inflation even from the 
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“new economists” until after the warnings 
had proved all too accurate. 

In light of that record, it came as little sur- 
prise Monday that our Mr. Janssen reported 
that many within the Administration saw a 
“silver lining” in the gold crisis. They are 
thankful the crisis has arrived, because now 
it finally may be possible to do what should 
have been done all along. 

That may be a silver lining, but it is also a 
sickening indictment of their own collective 
leadership. This Administration, it once 
again seems, can take the initiative only 
when prodded by impending disaster. 


Allentown, Pa., Industry Is Helping Lead 
the Way in Expanding U.S. Sales 
Abroad 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago, I mentioned 
that Mack Trucks, Inc., of Allentown, 
Pa., had been selected to receive the 
President’s “E” Award for excellence in 
exporting. 

On Tuesday of this week, before a 
gathering of more than 100 top business 
executives and civic leaders from Allen- 
town and the Lehigh Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania, this award was formally presented 
to Zenon C. R. Hansen, president of Mack 
Trucks, by Forest D. Hockersmith, dep- 
uty administrator of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

In his remarks, Mr. Hockersmith made 
specific note of the significant achieve- 
ments of Mack Trucks to develop and ex- 
pand their sales abroad, and pointed to 
the impact such efforts are having to 
help strengthen the dollar and reduce 
our balance-of-payments deficit. 

I am personally pleased that Mack 
Trucks, in my congressional district, is 
helping to lead the way in expanding 
U.S. exports and I call the attention of 
my colleagues to a newspaper account of 
this presentation, written by Mr. Ralph 
Rosenberger and published in the 
March 19, 1968, edition of the Allen- 
town, Pa., Evening Chronicle: 

Mack RECEIVES E“ FOR Export FLAG 
(By Ralph Rosenberger) 

There was a bright, new “E” flag flapping 
in the breeze from the flagpole at the Mack 
Trucks Inc. office on S. 10th Street this after- 
noon, attesting to the fact the company rates 
high in presidential esteem for its “aggres- 
sive, worldwide marketing program,” 

The flag was presented the Allentown- 
based truck manufacturing firm at a special 
luncheon at noon by Forest D. Hockersmith, 
deputy administrator of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There were some 110 top business and civic 
leaders on hand, along with Mack officials, 
at the luncheon in Lehigh Country Club to 
see Mack President Zenon C. R. Hansen 
proudly accept the tribute. Joining him was 
A. S. Wilmer, Mack vice president-foreign 
operations. 

PRESENTATION COMMENTS 


In making the flag presentation Hocker- 
smith said: 
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Hockersmith said his reason for making 
the President's E“ Award to Mack was in 
recognition of “an outstanding record of for- 
eign sales, and the research and development 
which undoubtedly will continue to win the 
company new sales in new areas abroad, 
reflecting credit on the firm's management, 
its employes and the American system of 
free en 

He complimented the company, pointing 
out Mack Trucks management has realized 
this over the years. Its research and develop- 
ment program has continued to help Allen- 
town craftsmen turn out better trucks even 
when the customers were happy with the old 
models. The company has developed trucks 
to fit every type of operating requirement 
and local conditions of climate, roads and 


cargo. 

In his opening remarks, Hockersmith noted 
that it would come as a surprise to many peo- 
ple that the district of the commerce depart- 
ment sells more than $80 million of its 
manufactured products outside the United 
States. 

“The last year for which we have statistics, 
1966, show in this district there were $83 
million worth of industrial goods sold in for- 
eign markets. That was a gain of a bit over 
$22 million in six years.” 

The commerce department speaker said, 
“Exporting is in your interest, and of the ut- 
most importance to our national economy 
and to the stability of the world’s monetary 
system.” 

“The U.S. dollar is the money most used in 
international business transactions, The 
value of the currencies of almost every other 
nation of the world, including the Commu- 
nist nations, is pegged on the U.S. dollar,” 

He explained, “The strength of the dol- 
lar . . depends on the U.S. earning as many 
dollars abroad as it spends outside the U.S.” 

President Johnson, he said, has pointed out 
the gravity of the balance of payments defi- 
cit. In his New Year’s Day message, he asked 
for, among other things, “a more intensified 
program of building our surplus of exports 
over 

The President's program, Hockersmith said, 
“represents some hard choices and from var- 
fous sources come suggestions for quick, 
easy ways to meet the problem. But I believe 
that here, in a community with a 200-year- 
old reputation for realistic appraisal, hard 
work, and quietly keeping things rolling, you 
will understand what needs to be done.” 

He related some of the Mack history 
noting, “Mack Trucks from Allentown hauled 
supplies for Gen. Pershing’s 1916 Mexican 
Border Campaign, and helped to prove a 
new military concept.” 

Less than two years later, he said, a Mack 
was on the way to France. “Its ability to take 
a cargo along a road of mud and rubble... 
earned it the title of ‘The Bulldog’ of trans- 
portation. It also developed the simile for 
transportation machinery and for other 
things—of ‘built like a Mack Truck’.” 

Accompanying Hockersmith for the pres- 
entation ceremonies was David Jamieson, 
director of the Philadelphia office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Along with the flag, they brought a cita- 
tion signed in the name of President John- 
son by Secretary of Commerce C. R. Smith. 


OUTSTANDING RECORD 


It praised the company for maintaining, 
“an outstanding record of foreign sales 
through steady expansion of an elite dis- 
tributor network, continuous indepth mar- 
ket research, manufacture of products en- 
gineered to meet local requirements and 
extensive participation in international 
trade exhibitions.” 

After the luncheon the participants went 
to the Mack plant for the flag-raising cere- 
monies. 

For some of those attending, the occasion 
was reminiscent of a day during World War 
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II when Mack won its first “E” pennant in 
November 1942. 

Two of those taking part today were on the 
program at that time. 

They are William D. Reimert, president 
and executive editor of the Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers, and Robert McHugh, president 
of the Mack Truck Labor Council and also of 
Local 677, United Auto Workers Union in 
Allentown. 

Mack earned the award in many ways. The 
company has been selling its trucks overseas 
for more than 50 years. In the past it used 
to ship the entire truck to its foreign pur- 
chasers. 

FOREIGN FACILITIES 


In recent years, however, Mack has built 
plants in foreign countries for making some 
parts and assembling the finished product 
in the fleld. It has such plants in Canada, 
Venezuela, Australia, Iran, and Guinea. 

It also has factories in Holland and France 
where trucks are shipped knocked down for 
assembly there. Mack is a partner in these 
plants with local interests in the foreign 
country. 

It has a new plant of 220,000 square feet 
in Teheran, Iran. There are some 6,000 Mack 
trucks in Iran at present. 

A Mack spokesman pointed out the com- 
pany exported 37 per cent of all heavy duty 
trucks from the United States and this year 
the company is aiming to raise this to 45 
per cent, 

As some measure of Mack's success in the 
foreign field, it was pointed out that 70 per 
cent of all heavy duty trucks registered in 
Venezuela are Macks, while in Australia the 
mark is 45 per cent. Spain is rated to have 
80 per cent Mack’s among its heavy duty 
trucks. 

SALES MANAGERS ON GO 

The company has eight area sales man- 
agers based in Allentown, but who are con- 
stantly traveling throughout the world pro- 
moting foreign sales, 

Since 1964, Mack's sales of completely 
knocked down kits of trucks has accounted 
for more than half of its total foreign ship- 
ments and the forecast is for this percentage 
to increase as existing partially-owned sub- 
sidiaries continue to develop sales and new 
affiliates are formed. 

As part of its overseas program Mack has 
developed a policy of retaining foreign na- 
tionals in key management and marketing 
positions, It has also developed joint assem- 
bly and manufacturing of its trucks with 
key distributors, 
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As such it has licensing agreements with 
key distributors overseas, This part of the 
organization has expanded vastly in the past 
six years, going from 38 to 61 distributors. 

During the past December, Mack had a 
sales conference in Allentown which 
brought distributors from more than 40 
countries. The company, in recent years, has 
also taken part in 13 foreign trade shows 
and fairs in 10 countries. 

Since last year Mack has been merged 
with Signal Oil & Gas Co. of Los Angeles. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 59th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


March 21, 1968 
Where Will the Next Stop Be? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, every once 
in a while the writing of a newspaper 
publisher on the perplexing problem of 
how to end the war in Vietnam is espe- 
cially constructive and helpful. Such a 
writing appears in today’s issue of the 
Rockingham County Gazette, asking 
“Where Will the Next Stop Be?” if we 
just plain get out of Vietnam. 

This is a good question. It is a vital 
question and it is one that too often is 
put aside by those who deplore this dirty 
war in such a faraway place that has 
8 cost more than 20,000 American 

ves. 


I commend to the reading of all who 
are concerned Americans this editorial, 
which, in my opinion, is a genuinely con- 
structive contribution to the thinking 
of Americans on this difficult and vital 
subject. Its author is Wesley Powell, a 
distinguished lawyer, former chief execu- 
tive of the State of New Hampshire, and 
prominent newspaper publisher. 

The editorial follows: 


WHERE WILL THE Next Stop BE? 


Every time we hear a dove cooing that we 
should just plain get out of Vietnam and 
let that war be done with, we wonder where 
the next stop, if any, would be in the at- 
tempt to protect liberty. 

Every time we hear a hawk screaming that 
we ought to have the Vietnam War done with 
C 
we wonder where, if anywhere, the 
volley for freedom would be fired. 

Every time we hear a young person damn- 
ing the President of the United States on 
account of Vietnam and on account of the 
sacrifices some young people are required 
to make to stop the forces of darkness, we 
wonder how in the world all young people 
can be made aware of their duty to them- 
selves and the future of people everywhere 
who are free or would be free. 

For us, the frame of mind of some of the 
country is difficult to comprehend, 

Please do not misunderstand. 

We respect all the way the right of each 
citizen to his own conclusion regarding every 
issue demanding resolution today. 

But it does grieve us to observe that so 
many of our people, especially our young 
people, seem not to be with knowledge as to 
the price which has been paid for their 
liberty from generation to generation. 

It grieves us to observe that so many of 
our people, especially our young people, seem 
not to have learned that their very right to 
dissent and rebel cost a precious price and 
that the right will vanish unless they recog- 
nize their duty to preserve it. 

The chatter of today about the immorality 
of the Vietnam War could lead the nation 
and the world to believe that war is of Amer- 
ica’s making and that our nation thirsts for 
the blood and even the meagre resources of 
a have-not country like Vietnam. 

God in his heaven knows that America is 
not the invader and not the aggressor. He 
knows, too, that even his influence will be 
driven from the earth and the earth covered 
with intellectual and spiritual darkness if 
peoples and nations with a sense of decency 
and dignity do not stand against the legions 
which make human life the pawn in their 
pitch for power over the weak. 
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Perhaps there is encouragement in the 
New Hampshire Presidential Primary, encour- 
agement to believe that more citizens see 
their duty to freedom than do not. 

How do we find encouragement in that 
recent event when the chatter is that the 
doves won the day? 

Take a look with us. 

President Johnson—no matter how close 
the vote—did win the contest against the 
Democrat who just plain wants to stop the 
war even if the Viet Cong keep waging it. 

And former Vice President Nixon won the 
contest on the Republican side while, most 
of the time, standing firm on the proved 
proposition that if you refuse to send the 
engine to the little fires then an uncontrol- 
lable conflagration could result. 

Take Johnson's 26 thousand. Add to that 
Nixon's 85 thousand. That gives a total of 
111 thousand. Put McCarthy’s 22 thousand 
against that and you find substantial en- 
couragement to believe that our people have 
not yet been misled, that they have not yet 
been persuaded to forsake their motto of 
“Live Free or Die.” 

Yet the emphasis put on the New Hamp- 
shire results by these people who 
use television and radio and the press to in- 
fluence international as well as national 
thinking was upon the Democratic fight be- 
tween Johnson and McCarthy. 

The emphasis should be upon the truth 
that in New Hampshire the Democrats are a 
minority of the total voting population and 
it was only a minority which said to forsake 
the cause of liberty in Southeast Asia, and 
that the war there has no relationship to 
the security of the United States in the years 
to come. 

The young people of the 1930s heard the 
doves of that day weeping for them and the 
country and crying out that the march of 
Hitler into Austria and Poland and the low 
countries was none of theirs or America’s 
business. The country believed it for too 
long and until it was almost too late. And 
if America had not gone to the defense of 
freedom against Hitler then the madman 
would have won the war. And that would 
have been learning the truth the hard way, 
wouldn't it? 

So we ask this question: don't you suppose 
Adolph smiles these days when he hears well- 
intentioned Americans saying that Vietnam 
and the east is no business of ours? 

Our young people should be taught that, 
unhappy and bitter as the sacrifices may be 
today, the delay of service until the tomor- 
rows could be fatal for their generation, and 
for freedom. 


Baltimore Marine Dies Near Khe Sanh 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Samuel P. Robinson, a young marine 
from Baltimore, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his bravery 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

Crry MARINE Dies IN PLANE DOWNED NEAR 
KHE SANH 

A 20-year-old Baltimore marine was killed 
near Khe Sanh when enemy machine-gun fire 
forced down a C-123 transport in which he 
and 48 other Americans died, the Defense De- 
partment announced yesterday. 

He was Cpl. Samuel P. Robinson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Roane, of 1110 Home- 
pa at EE He had been in Vietnam since 
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Corporal Robinson joined the Marine 
Corps on April 27, 1966. His mother said her 
son had initially intended to come home on 
leave March 7, but his plans were changed 
when his unit was assigned to a mission near 
Khe Sanh, 

Surviving are six sisters, Mrs. Mary C. Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Carolyn Ann Thompson, Miss 
Thelma Ann Robinson, Miss Lucille Marie 
Robinson, Miss Geneva Robinson and Miss 
Jane Robinson, and three brothers, Louis, 
James W. and Franklin D. Robinson. 


The New York Times and Military 
Security 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we re- 
cently read that the Vietcong receive in- 
formation 24 hours in advance regarding 
air raids on the north. Judging by the 
type of information which has been car- 
ried recently in the New York Times, I 
would imagine it would come from them 
if they had the same type of informa- 
tion on radio and TV that they have in 
their newspapers. Today, as in the past, 
they refer to classified military infor- 
mation. Where are they getting this in- 
formation? Who is leaking it? 

In the February 22, 1968, New York 
Times their front page story had about as 
much detailed information on the de- 
fense of Khe Sanh as an enemy could 
want. It even points out which sides of 
our defense are weak and logistic infor- 
mation that is fantastically useful to an 
enemy. If I were a GI in Khe Sanh and 
read in the New York Times that the 
“trenches are not deep enough, that 
there are not enough mines and barbed 
wire on the perimeter and that, above 
all, the bunkers do not have enough 
overhead protection,” I might start won- 
dering. 

When did we start telling General 
Giap the details of our defenses and its 
weaknesses? They even point out in this 
article which sides of the defense at 
ses Sanh are weak. This is without par- 

Today, the New York Times exposes to 
the public, documents it admits are secret 
which were transmitted from General 
Westmoreland to Washington on Jan- 
uary 1. The quote in the article by Neil 
Sheehan, again a front page article, 
clearly states: 

Excerpts from the classified document have 
been obtained by the New York Times. 


Is there a breach of security? Is there 
a systematic leak in the Pentagon which 
can be systematically used to undermine 
the military commanders in Vietnam? 
Above all, why would the New York 
Times continually report classified mate- 
rial which can be of aid to no one, it 
would seem, except the enemy? 

Mr. Speaker, I feel there should be a 
high-level inquiry into these and other 
news reports which show, in addition to 
bad judgment, some leaks in classified 
information regarding the military deci- 
sions being made in Vietnam. With our 
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casualties running between 300 and 500 
killed in action per week, our men should 
be protected rather than exposed by in- 
discriminate and questionable reporting. 
I have asked Defense Secretary Clifford 
to conduct an inquiry into this apparent 
breach of security. 

The two articles are included at this 
point in the Recorp: 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1968] 


WESTMORELAND PREDICTED Bic 1968 GAINS IN 
VIETNAM 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—In a year-end re- 
port submitted 29 days before the Commu- 
nist offensive against South Vietnam's cities 
and major towns, Gen. William C. West- 
moreland predicted that the allied war gains 
of last year would be increased manyfold in 
1968. 

The American military commander in 
South Vietnam sent his report to Washington 
on Jan. 1. Excerpts from the classified docu- 
ment have been obtained by The New York 
Times. 

They make clear that not only was the 
offensive unexpected but that also United 
States military planning did not envision the 
possibility of a setback on the scale of that 
inflicted by the enemy attacks at Tet, the 
Lunar New Year holiday. 

CONFIDENCE WAS VOICED 

“Through careful exploitation of the 
enemy’s vulnerability and application of our 
superior firepower and mobility,” General 
Westmoreland said, “we should expect our 
gains of 1967 to be increased manyfold in 
1968.” 

He asserted that “the enemy did not win a 
major battle in Vietnam in 1967,” and that 
the United States forces there had been able 
to “detect impending major offensives and 
to mount spoiling attacks.” 

The surprise the Communists achieyed in 
the coordinated assaults on the population 
centers on Jan. 30, however, has since been 
attributed by one senior Administration 
official to “a massive failure of intelligence.” 

In outlining his objectives in South Viet- 
nam for 1968, General Westmoreland gave 
what amounted to a definition of Adminis- 
tration goals. 

His first objective, he said, was to "search 
out and destroy Communist forces and in- 
frastructure in South Vietnam by offensive 
military operations.” 

His second objective, he said, was to ex- 
tend the secure areas of South Vietnam by 
coordinated civil-military operations and 
assist the GVN [Government of South. Viet- 
nam] in building an independent, viable 
non-Communist society.” 

“It is intended to keep the enemy in South 
Vietnam constantly on the move and deny 
him the opportunity to refit, resupply, rest 
or retrain incountry,” he explained. 

The general predicted that casualties in 
the Vietcong and the main North Vietnamese 
units, the “destruction and neutralization” 
of enemy bases in South Vietnam and the 
continuous air and naval bombardment of 
enemy headquarters directing combat opera- 
tions “should force him to place greater 
reliance on sanctuaries in Cambodia, Laos 
and the northern DMZ,” the demilitarized 
zone at the border between North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam, 

This prediction apparently reflected the 
belief expressed by General Westmoreland 
during his visit to the United States in No- 
vember that allied military pressure was 
forcing the enemy away from the population 
centers and denying the enemy the ability to 
mount major attacks from bases within 
South Vietnam. 

The enemy, he asserted, was becoming in- 
creasingly confined to staging “frontier 
battles” from bases across the borders of 
Cambodia, Laos and North Vietnam. 
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CONCLUSION IS REVERSED 

American intelligence specialists have 
since concluded, however, that the assaults 
on the cities and towns were mounted from 
bases within South Vietnam. Preparations 
for the offensive involved massing as many 
as 60,000 troops and stocking hundreds of 
tons of munitions. 

General Westmoreland also said that as a 
result of allied military action and the pacifi- 
cation effort, the destruction of the political 
and administrative structure of the Vietcong 
guerrillas in South Vietnam “is expected to 
gain considerable headway during the next 
six months.” 

“Impact on the enemy should be increased 
casualties, desertions, sickness and lowered 
morale,” he said. “His in-country recruiting 
potential will be reduced by acceleration of 
our military offensive and pacification ef- 
forts. Prisoners of war and ralliers should 
increase.” 

Rallier is another term for a Vietcong or 
North Vietnamese defector. 

General Westmoreland and senior Admin- 
istration officials said last fall that Vietcong 
recruiting in South Vietnam had declined 
from an average of 7,000 men a month in 1966 
to about 3,500 men a month in 1967. 

Intelligence analysts have now tentatively 
concluded, however, that Vietcong recruit- 

to rise substantially in the latter 
half of 1967 back toward the former level. 

They cite as one indication of this the 
marked decline in defectors during the last 
six months of last year. 


DECLINE IN DEFECTORS NOTED 


Although 18,076 surrendered to the allies 
in the first half of the year, the number 
dropped to 9,102 in the second half, with a 
low of 904 in December. 

The number of defectors has continued 
low, about 1,000 a month in January and 
February. 

Intelligence analysts also believe that the 
enemy has already replaced most of his 
losses during the Tet offensive with recruits 
from rural areas seized from the Saigon 
Government. 

General Westmoreland had stated in his 
year-end report, however, that military plan- 
ning for 1968 was based on an expected in- 
crease in defectors from 27,178 for last year 
to a total of 60,000 for the current year. 

He predicted that the allies would only 
have to deal with about 340,000 new refugees 
from combat areas during the year. 

The Tet offensive has made about 350,000 
Vietnamese civilians homeless, Presumably, 
there were about 800,000 refugees living in 
temporary camps or without such minimum 
shelter at the end of 1967. 

The offensive has also profoundly disrupted 
the pacification effort, on which General 
Westmoreland placed such emphasis in his 
report. 

General Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is reported to have 
told President Johnson at the end of February 
after a trip to South Vietnam that the 
pacification effort had been so severely 
damaged he could not state when it could 
be resumed. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1968] 
MARINES at KHE SAHN FIND FLAWS IN THEIR 
DEFENSES 


(By Gene Roberts) 

Saicon, Surg ViernaM, February 21—A 
Marine lieutenant inspected his sandbag- 
and-steel bunker at Khesanh one morning 
recently and shook his head, “I wish I could 
say it'll take a direct mortar hit,” he said. 
“But it won't. Not enough steel, no wooden 
beams.” 

At another bunker the night before, the 
arms and legs of seven marines, including a 
major, were intertwined as they tried to sleep 
in space suitable for only three. 

A hundred yards away, one platoon of 
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marines worked steadily in a knee-deep 
trench, trying to dig it deep enough to pro- 
tect them. 

[The Army’s First Cavalry Division (Air- 
mobile), widely viewed as a possible rein- 
forcing unit for Khesanh, has faced a short- 
age of manpower, supplies and helicopters. 
Its commander has said, “I hope for the time 
being we don't have to go to Khesanh.“] 

Even the most confident marines at the 
Khesanh camp, situated in the northwest 
corner of South Vietnam, are not boasting 
about their defenses as they steel them- 
selves against a possible enemy attack that 
could result in the largest battle of the war. 

And there is quiet talk among military 
men, both in and out of the camp, that the 
trenches are not deep enough, that there are 
not enough mines and barbed wire on the 
perimeter and that, above all, the bunkers 
do not have enough overhead protection. 

“I recognize that we could be dug in better 
at Khesanh,” one senior Marine officer said. 
“And I wish the hell we were.” 

Another senior officer added: “I’m more 
concerned about overhead protection than 
about depth.” 

A look around the camp indicates that the 
worries are not without foundation. Some 
sections of the perimeter have both con- 
certina wire”’—barbed-wire coils—and ap- 
ron” wire, fastened on X-shaped steel stakes. 
But other sections still have only the con- 
certina wire. 

“If you can have only one kind of barbed 
wire, concertina is best,” a general said. “But 
the best solution is to have both.” 

The trenches, like the barbed wire, vary 
from point to point inside the camp. Along 
some sections of the perimeter, the trenches 
barely reach the knees. Along others, they 
are shoulder high. 

Yet the trenches are far better now than 
they were on Jan. 21, when the first of many 
daily mortar barrages struck the camp. At 
that time, along some sections of the perim- 
eter, there were no trenches at all to link 
the bunkers into a tight defense network. 

And some bunkers were protected overhead 
by only one or two layers of sandbags on thin 
sheets of steel. 


EFFORT STEPPED UP 


But now that a major attack is believed to 
be imminent, C-123 and C-123 cargo planes 
are braving the mortar barrages to bring in 
steel, wooden beams, concertina wire and 
mechanical digging equipment to reinforce 
the defenses. 

“Every day the defense situation is im- 
proving at the camp,” a senior officer said. 
“The Air Force is doing a great job in get- 
ting materials to the men there.” 

He added, however, that it was obviously 
too late to improve some of the camp’s de- 
fenses. 

With units of two of three North Viet- 
namese divisions on all sides of the camp, the 
Marines could not erect apron fences or lay 
minefields without running the risk of being 
cut down by gunfire. It is too late, too, to 
build concrete bunkers. 

There is only one concrete bunker at the 
camp, and that was built by the Army in the 
spring of 1966, after the enemy had bom- 
barded the camp with 120 mortar rounds, 
making it clear that sandbag bunkers were 
not adequate. The Marines began taking 
over the camp later that year but did not fol- 
low through on the Army’s plan for concrete 
bunkers. 


WHY MARINES HESITATED 


Why did the Marines wait until mortar 
shells began falling this year to begin a 
protection program? 

Some Marine officers said the camp had 
been conceived primarily as a staging area 
for troops, trying to stop North Vietnamese 
infiltration from Laos, six miles away, and 
was not intended as a major defensive forti- 
fication. 
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Some Army officers say, on the other hand, 
that many marines think it demeaning to 
dig, look upon themselves as offensive shock 
troops and do not think in terms of de- 
fensive fortifications. 

“Look at the Marine camp at Conthien,” 
an Army officer said. “The marines didn’t 
really start digging there until the shells 
starting falling.” 

Marines reply that the weaknesses in their 
defenses can be overdramatized, and that 
they have firepower, plus air support, capa- 
ble of stopping waves of enemy soldiers and 
tanks. 

“We've been told to hold this camp, and 
we'll hold it—we have plenty of weapons and 
ammunition,” said Col. David E. Lownds, 
the camp commander. 

And when asked about the camp’s de- 
fenses—which are not secret from the 
enemy, now that he surrounds the camp and 
observes it daily—the colonel replied: “I 
have one answer to that, and if you've asked 
me that question before you can put your 
pencil down. My answer is that I always 
worry about my defenses. If I were here a 
hundred years, I would still be telling my 
men to dig a little deeper and keep putting 
that barbed wire down.” 

But the colonel said the enemy would be 
making a mistake if he thought of Khesanh 
as another Dienbienphu, a copy of the for- 
tress that the predecessors of the Vietcong 
overran in 1954 in the successful campaign 
to Grive the French from Vietnam. 

An Army general agreed. “There is no com- 
parison between Khesanh and Dienbienphu,” 
he said. “We hold hill positions around the 
camp, and the French did not. We have mas- 
sive airpower, and the French did not. And 
we have heavy artillery in a position to sup- 
port the camp—something the French didn’t 
have. 

“But,” he added, “it never hurts to dig 
deeper.” 


A Visit to Vietnam 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a Har- 
vard professor, who happened to be in 
Saigon during the recent cities offensive 
of the Vietcong, became an eyewitness to 
that latest evidence that our military 
approach has failed in Vietnam. 

Prof. Everett Mendelsohn has reported 
his impressions to the American Friends 
Service Committee, which sponsored his 
trip. These views are contained in the 
following interview from the Harvard 
Crimson of February 24, 1968: 


A VISIT TO VIETNAM 


(Everett I. Mendelsohn, associate professor 
of History of Science, recently returned from 
a Southeast Asian tour which took him to 
South Vietnam, Thailand and Cambodia. 
Under the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee, a Quaker service 
organization, Mendelsohn visited Quaker 
projects and sought to assess the possibility 
of a peaceful solution to the Vietnamese con- 
flict through conversations with Vietnamese 
civilians. In Cambodia he met with a high 
representative of the National Liberation 
Front. His departure from South Vietnam 
was delayed ten days by the Viet Cong urban 
offensive. Mendelsohn questions the rosy pic- 
ture of military progress presented by the 
United States government, and says the 
Thieu-Ky regime may be nearing collapse. He 
believes the Viet Cong offensive, and the un- 
limited character of our response to it, have 
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limited the future options open to us in 
South Vietnam. He fears that we will face 
continued military setbacks until we either 
withdraw, or resort to nuclear weapons.) 


[Questions in italic] 


What effect did this trip have on your 
opinion of the war? 

I expect the trip didn't radically change 
my views of the war, it did two other things 
though. One: it personalized them. I think 
it’s hard even with the greatest imagination 
to recognize what happens to specific people 
in specific parts of a country, without seeing 
them. Seeing the war at first hand, meeting 
people who had been involved in it, people 
who have suffered from it, meeting people 
who have opposed it on the scene, gave me 
a series of new insights. 

The other set of changes that I came away 
with, also had to do with getting some things 
at first hand. In Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 
I met with a high official of the National 
Liberation Front. He is a well educated man, 
not an unattractive man, obviously quite 
intelligent. I gather that he’s on the Central 
Committee of the National Liberation Front. 

Even having been an opponent of the war, 
but having read the U.S. press primarily, and 
in detail, it was hard to believe anything but 
that the enormous firepower and large scale 
military operations the U.S. was waging was 
indeed winning the war. Perhaps it could 
never really become militarily victorious. It 
seemed from everything I'd been able to read 
that we were winning military victories. 

Mr. Y [we shall call him] had quite a dif- 
ferent view. So far as I could tell, in all 
honesty, he believed that the National 
Liberation Front was winning. We pressed 
him on this in a number of ways. We asked 
him about the impact of the firepower on the 
Vietmamese and he said, yes when it comes 
to bombing a village or a town, the enormous 
firepower from the air takes its toll. Primar- 
ily, he pointed out, on civilians, and in per- 
son I was able to see this on the ground 
later on. He said, however, that when it 
comes to controlling the countryside, this 
can be done only by infantry troops with 
rifles going out and wi an area and 
then controlling it and keeping it. And he 
said that the enormous gains of the firepower 
were lost in this kind of combat. He pointed 
out that the rifle of the N.L.F. soldier was 
just as effective as the rifle of the American, 
Even more, he pointed out that the N.L.F. 
soldier generally knew the terrain he was 
fighting in; it was friendly to him, whereas 
it was foreign to the American soldier. 

He pointed out one other thing. He said 
the very history of the war suggests that the 
United States is not winning, indeed, might 
well be losing. He pointed out that the fight- 
ing takes place during the dry season, the 
winter months for us, November through 
April. For the rest of the year, he said every- 
one just sits tight and holds on to what they 
have and hopes not to be washed away by 
the flood. 

He said in the winter of 1965-66, the first 
year of major escalation, the United States 
had some 200,000 ground troops in Vietnam. 
He said during that winter the U.S. at- 
tempted to launch offensive actions in all 
four areas, from the I Corps in the North 
down to the Delta. He said that they weren’t 
really effective in too many of them, but they 
were on the offensive in all four. 

The next year, the winter of 1966-67, dur- 
ing the dry season the U.S. had some 400,000 
troops on the ground, yet was able to launch 
an offensive action in only III Corps area. 
In the other three areas they were on the 
defensive, or holding tight. He said that in 
the winter of 1967-68, the United States 
forces with over 500,000 men on the ground, 
were unable to launch an offensive in any 
single of the four corps areas. Indeed, he said, 
to the contrary his own forces, stronger than 
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they had been before, were able to be effec- 
tive in all of the areas. 

This, mind you, was two weeks before I 
got to Saigon, some two weeks before their 
attacks on all the cities. 

How serious is the refugee problem? 

Vietnam has probably suffered most 
through its civilian population. At the 
moment it is estimated that something close 
to one quarter of the total population are 
refugees. This number has probably gone 
up in recent weeks, after the attacks. The 
problem of refugees is an enormous one be- 
cause most of the refugees come from the 
farm. They are peasants who made their 
living by tilling the land. What they've done 
was to flee to the cities, where they live in 
squatters villages surrounding the cities. 
Many of them in squalor, even the best of 
them providing nothing but a single room 
in a mud walled hut, the best perhaps with 
tin roofs. The others are in much worse 
shape. There is very little in the way of 
sanitary facilities, and there is no room 
whatsoever for these men to provide the 
livelihood the one way they know how, 
ee raising the food which they would 


25 visit to the refugee camps, and we visited 
them around Saigon, in Hue, most intensively 
in the city of Quang Ngai, a visit to these 
camps brought out one thing which I had 
not quite been prepared for. As you walked 
through the camp, looking around, smiling 
at people, greeting people, children run 
around your legs as children will anyplace in 
the world, having great fun. Even the women 
might smile back when you greet them. How- 
ever, from the men, regardless what their 
age was, we got a very sullen stare in re- 
sponse. 

In talking to the refugees, the answer was 
found very simply. They’d been driven from 
their homes, and they'd more often been 
driven out by airplanes, which came and 
strafed and bombed their villages, and they’d 
fled to the cities. They’d lost their means of 
livelihood. In a sense they'd almost lost their 
manlihood. Their indigation at the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam and at the Ameri- 
cans was very pointed and direct. They 
pointed the finger at us as having driven 
them from their land. 

How adequate were facilities for civilian 
wounded? 

When we turn to the question of wounded, 
again the civilians seem to suffer most. This 
comes about really through the same proc- 
ess that has made the refugees. Something 
close to two thirds of the land area of South 
Vietnam is today declared a free fire zone. 
This means that anything in that area can 
be bombed, can be machine gunned, at the 
will of the spotters flying over in planes. 

What was interesting to recognize, though, 
is that these free fire zones started just a few 
kilometers down the road from the major 
cities. The free fire zone outside Quang 
Ngai was just eight or ten kilometers from 
the city center. What this meant is that peas- 
ants working out in the field were regularly 
subjected to firing, to bombing, to harass- 
ment. All night long as we lay in our beds 
at Quang Ngai, we could hear the mortars 
and artillery and the helicopters raining 
down their terror on different parts of the 
countryside. And in the morning the re- 
sults were quite clear. The litters carrying 
people in from the countryside with the gap- 
ing holes in their bodies, the wounded limbs, 
and the broken bones. 

We visited the hospital at Quang Ngai and 
went through it in some detail with a doctor 
working with the Quaker unit. There was a 
standard medical ward which perhaps had 
an increase in the standard diseases of the 
area, malaria, diphtheria, cholera, plague had 
broken out in the region. And the other 
things that you are wont to find in this part 
of the world. But when we went beyond the 
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medical ward into the severe injury ward, 
you saw the full horror of the war itself. 

The hospital that we visited had first been 
built by the French, and it was a small 
hospital. During the last four years it has 
been enlarged to a hospital of some four 
hundred beds. In the week just prior to our 
visit the daily patient population of the 
hospital was over 750, meaning that there 
were two patients to many beds. The hospi- 
tal itself, judged to be one of the best of the 
province hospitals in South Vietnam, had 
very little in the way of sanitary facilities. 
Walking through it, one had to take care to 
avoid stepping in human defecation. There 
were no screens in the windows, and open 
wounds were festering with maggots in them. 

The most common operation carried out 
in South Vietnam today is amputation. The 
difficulty, however, is that the amputations 
are not always good. The sanitary facilities 
are not generally good enough and there is 
a lack of antiseptic procedures. What this 
means is that often a leg must be ampu- 
tated two or three times before the amputa- 
tion heals successfully. 

There has been a lot of controversy as to 
whether napalm victims are to be found in 
Vietnam. As I recall, Dr. Howard Rusk, the 
New York Times medical correspondent 
found only six or seven in the whole of 
Vietnam. I often wonder, having visited the 
hospital at Quang Ngai, just where he had 
his eyes as he walked through this hospital. 
There were over seventy people in the burn 
ward at Quang Ngai when we visited there. 
Some forty of them had burns traceable to 
napalm. 

The record was always the same in the 
hospital wards as to how these people were 
injured, whether the broken bones or the 
burns. In nine out of ten cases they were 
tending their animals, they were cultivating 
the fields, they were asleep in their huts, 
when things came from the air. Bombers or 
helicopters came over, loosing rockets, ma- 
chine guns, or bombs. They knew that the 
only people in the country who were using 
bombers and planes were their own govern- 
ment and the United States. 

Every now and then, one in ten or so of the 
injuries as we looked over the hospital's rec- 
ords, were recorded as coming from ground 
fire. Here it is impossible to tell whether 
the ground fire was Viet Cong or that of the 
ARVN or American troops. 

Did you speak with civilians who oppose 
the war? 

In talking to one group of South Viet- 
namese businessmen, lawyers, professionals, 
men who were parts of former governments, 
we began asking them about how the pros- 
pect of reaching agreements with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front struck them. Was it 
possible? What might come from it? The 
response of one man was typical. He pointed 
out that the men of the National Liberation 
Front and in the government of North Viet- 
nam were people he’d known. They were not 
just faceless opponents. These were men who 
had lived down the street from him when 
he was a young man. One of the leaders of 
the National Liberation Front had been to 
college with him in Paris. Another had been 
married to a distant cousin. Another had 
been in a law office of his. Some of these 
men he trusted; some of them he distrusted. 
Some of them he had liked; some of them 
he had disliked. 

He said that there was some real reason 
to expect that a civilian government in South 
Vietnam, with the burden of a military war 
and leadership lifted from it, could well 
come to some sort of agreement with the 
National Liberation Front. I asked him and 
prone him about what would happen after 

+ in the South. Unification, he 
felt, would ultimately come. After all Viet- 
nam was one country; Vietnamese were 
fundamentally one people. 
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This man felt that what you would have 
is a socialization of the South and a liberal- 
izing of the North. He felt there would be 
this interaction. 

He was wealthy, he was a part of the man- 
dranate, he was French educated, he was 
part of a former government, and yet for 
him this was a chance which he saw very 
well worth taking. 

Alright. If the cream of Vietnamese civil- 
ian leadership is willing to take this chance, 
if their major message—and he made it very 
clear that the message he wanted me and 
others to bring back to America was that the 
war had to be stopped and the U.S. had to 
get out and that Vietnam had to be turned 
back to civilian rule to work out their prob- 
lems—if he’s willing to take all these risks, 
we should be willing to go with him. 

They put it very bluntly. It's hard to know 
whether to believe them or not. They said 
they doubted that I would find a single major 
Vietnamese civilian individual who was not 
intimately tied to the current government, 
or enormously profiting from the war, who 
would not now be in favor of ending it. They 
said that nothing that any of them could 
conceive of happening in the future was 
worse than what was happening now under 
U.S. protection. 

Were the attacks a surprise? 

I would say that they came as an absolute 
and complete surprise. The American mili- 
tary claim they knew about them. If they 
did know about them why they were thor- 
oughly unprepared for them, and in a sense 
are culpable because of that. My guess is they 
really didn’t know about them, or that they 
didn’t believe the attacks could be as wide- 
spread, as well coordinated, as strong as they 
were. I mean I think the American military 
command in South Vietnam has suffered 
from what one newsman called an enormous 
dose of self-deceit. They had begun to be- 
lieve their own statistics, which is terribly 
dangerous when the statistics are funda- 
mentally in error, There was no sign that 
these attacks were expected. Americans were 
on leave all over the country. The South 
Vietnamese Army was spread out going home 
for Tet. 

We rode down from Quang Ngai the day 
before Tet in a plane filled with men who 
had left the barracks in Quang Ngai going 
home to their families in Saigon. Well, if 
you are expecting a major attack within a 
day or two, you keep your army ready and 
you don’t let them go home on leave. This 
just wasn’t the case. The guard at the U.S. 
Embassy was lighter that night than it had 
been for months, The gate of the U.S. Em- 
bassy was standing open, You don’t have all 
these things open if you expect an attack. 

There vas a lot of stew in the days just 
after the attack. General Westmoreland got 
on the Armed Forces Vietnam network to tell 
us all that this was the greatest defeat that 
the enemy had ever suffered. Ambassador 
Bunker got on to tell us that American forces 
and their gallant allies were having their 
greatest victory. They even had a brief dub- 
in from President Johnson in Washington 
telling us that this was a great defeat for the 
Viet Cong and a victory for America and 
South Vietnam. And that this was an act of 
last desperation on the part of the Viet Cong. 

One of the reporters in Saigon was so 
appalled at all this deceit that in the middle 
of all this he filed a report to his newspaper 
with the lead, “The Viet Cong, in an act of 
desperation, today took over most of South 
Vietnam.” This is about the way it looked to 
those of us who were there. 

What effect did the raids have? 

It had several dramatic effects. It demon- 
strated to every Vietnamese citizen, that the 
government of South Vietnam and the 
enormous military power of the United States 
were unable to provide them with the one 
thing which they thought they could get, 
security in the cities. Every major city in 
South Vietnam was broached. Every major 
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city was invaded and attacked, sometimes by 
small groups, sometimes by much larger 
ones. If you want to undercut the authority 
of the government, if you want to undercut 
confidence in it, this was done with real 
ferocity. 

We know that the pacification program is 
now over, The villages have been lost com- 
pletely. There’s another set of secondary 
effects which haye come which I think are 
perhaps of even longer range importance. 
And this was the inability of both the United 
States and the South Vietnamese to cope 
with the attacks. We watched the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam and the American 
military call in air strikes against their own 
cities and their own civilians. We watched 
the whole Eastern industrial suburbs of Sal- 
gon, Gia Dinh, burned out, sector after sec- 
tor, for five days running. And the thou- 
sands—hundreds of thousands of refugees 
pouring out of the area. We watched the 
whole of the area just south of the Ton Son 
Nhut Airport being burned out segment af- 
ter segment for four and five days running. 
When we left they were still bombing out 
sections of Pho Tho around the race track. 
Read for that the area around Fenway Park 
and the density of the population around it. 

And we watched them burning out sec- 
tions of Cholon, the Chinese section of the 
city, which to this day still has fighting go- 
ing on in it. There are parts of it still being 
burned out. What you did was to create hun- 
dreds of thousands of new refugess. And the 
indignation here against a government call- 
ing air strikes on its own residential sections, 
its own cities and its own population, is some- 
thing which the Vietnamese had emblazoned 
in their minds as they fled from their homes, 
many of them being killed, many others be- 
ing wounded. 

We visited a couple of the refugee camps 
in the days just after the initial fighting and 
the indignation was very high, They pointed 
the finger directly at the United States and 
the government of South Vietnam. 

Were civilians given any warning prior to 
these counter attacks? 

In some places a loudspeaker would come 
over in a helicopter or sometimes they came 
up to a segment of a city and broadcast over 
bull horns that people were to leave their 
homes immediately because they were bomb- 
ing an area. In other sectors no warning 
was given. Sometimes you had as much as 
a couple of hours; sometimes you had no 
warning whatsoever. Anything which ran out 
of these areas of course was shot as being 
a suspected Viet Cong. 

How badly was Saigon disrupted? 

There was this marvelous juxtaposition, 
The Armed Forces Vietnam Network, which 
has a news broadcast for five minutes every 
hour on the hour, would come on first with 
this bland statement by General Westmore- 
land about the victory we are winning and 
how Saigon has now been completely retaken 
and that there are just pockets of resistance 
left. And that would be followed at the end 
of the news by an important announcement 
to all American personnel: All American 
personnel are required to stay in their bil- 
lets until further notice. There is a 24-hour 
curfew for all American personnel. Do not 
leave your billets except under armed escort. 

Nine days after this, when I left, American 
personnel were only getting to work part of 
the day and were having to go in armed con- 
voys. And half of the offices hadn’t reopened 
yet. This huge war machine you've got no 
idea how big it is until you see it—this 
huge war effort of civilian and military per- 
sonnel in Saigon had ground to a halt for 
over a week. 

Was the kill ratio in these battles as great 
as the U.S. forces have claimed? 

Most of the newsmen I talked to just 
laughed. The body count is given primarily 
by the South Vietnamese. If you compare 
the number of bodies supposedly counted 
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to the number of weapons captured, the ratio 
was five, six, and even seven to one. The 
reporters told me to look at that figure be- 
cause they said weapons are a good indica- 
tion of how many soldiers you have killed. 

There's little doubt that the Viet Cong 
did lose men in this attack. I saw dozens of 
Viet Cong dead in the city. The figures they 
were giving, however, I think were absolutely 
ludicrous, believed by no one on the scene. 

What is the significance of the arrests in 
South Vietnam in the last few days? 

At the moment I know of four men who've 
been arrested although the teletype tells us 
that there probably have been upwards of 
thirty-five arrests. Among these four, we met 
and talked with two of them. Thich Tri 
Quang, the militant Buddhist leader, per- 
haps one of the most important of the Bud- 
dhist leaders in South Vietnam, has been 
arrested. We saw him just before the attacks; 
we saw one of his colleagues, Thich Tinh 
Minh, just after the attacks. 

During the attacks themselves the South 
Vietnamese government announced that An 
Quang pagoda where Thich Tri Quang had 
been living just on the outskirts of Cholon 
was being used as a command post by the 
V.C. Thich Tinh Minh said it’s absolutely 
absurd. 

He said that what was happening was that 
the Thieu government was using this as an 
occasion to take revenge and create harass- 
ment for the Buddhists against whom they 
feel they have many scores to settle. 

He said the An Quang pagoda was probably 
the place under greatest surveillance by the 
police, since they distrust it so. He said the 
Viet Cong would have been idiots to try to 
come near the place, and probably stayed 
very clear of it if they were going to try to get 
into the city secretly. 

Trich Tri Quang, probably the single most 
influential Buddhist in the country and a 
major opponent of the current government 
is now jailed. 

The two runners-up in the presidential 
campaign against Thieu, including the man 
who received the greatest number of votes in 
Saigon itself, Truong Dinh Du, have been 
arrested. As has the man who was behind 
him in the number of votes he received, Pham 
Khae Suu. 

The fourth man who has been arrested, Au 
Truong Thanh, a former finance minister in 
the government of Premiere Diem, a former 
finance minister again in the civilian govern- 
ment of Dr. Quat, probably the single most 
respected non-government civilian leader in 
the country, a man who was barred from 
running for the presidency probably because 
of the fear that he would have been elected. 

What seems to be happening is what Pro- 
fessor Galbraith predicted. The government 
of President Thieu and Marshall Ky is very 
near collapse. What they are doing is round- 
ing up and threatening all the possible forces 
who can oppose them. They’re making sure 
if they can that there will be no possible 
civilian government to follow them. 

Now the embassy supposedly, according 
to the papers, has shown some disturbance. 
But let’s be absolutely blunt and clear. The 
American forces in Vietnam can do what 
they want to do. And when they're interested 
enough in getting something done they get 
it done. If these men remain in prison or are 
shot, it’s with the complicity of American 
forces. 

What is the outlook now in South Viet- 
nam? 

A few weeks ago I would have said that 
was real hope that a civilian leadership could 
be brought into power and could reach a 
modus operandi with the National Libera- 
tion Front; that they could set up admin- 
istrative procedures whereby the country 
could be shared until such time as a full 
South Vietnam government could be elected. 

In light of the recent attacks and in light 
of the severity and the inhumanity of the re- 
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sponse of the South Vietnamese government 
and the United States—of calling in bombing 
attacks on their own cities and their own 
civilian population—in light of this, Im not 
sure it is any longer a viable solution, 

Perhaps the Viet Cong spokesman in Cam- 
bodia was right and the U.S. must be handed 
a stunning military defeat. Then I become 
terribly frightened as to what our response 
will be. Here is where the people in Saigon 
began wondering: If Khe Sanh falls, if an- 
other city or two is badly struck, if there are 
civilian uprisings—which I would not be 
surprised to see in the next few months be- 
cause of what we are doing to defend the 
cities now—if this did happen, what would 
the response of the United States be? If 
Thieu and Ky fall, as Professor Galbraith 
suggests, what can we do? 

I'm terribly afraid, as some of our Viet- 
namese friends over there were afraid, that 
we'll resort to even the greater fire power that 
we have. We'll lay rubble to everything, in- 
cluding perhaps using nuclear weapons. It’s 
in this context that people get very wor- 
ried. They have no confidence at all in re- 
straint on the part of the United States. 

We could be driven out by a Viet Cong vic- 
tory, and I'm not sure that America would 
ever face that without going to all-out nu- 
clear war. The only other thing you can hope 
for is that somehow the present American 
government is brought down and that a gov- 
ernment be brought into power which will 
arrange for America's withdrawal. 

At this stage the one real answer is for the 
United States to recognize that the war it 
has tried to fight has been lost. It is neither 
winning militarily nor is it coming anywhere 
close to winning the hearts and minds of 
the people of Vietnam. Facing this, America 
has to be tough enough to withdraw from 
Vietnam as speedily as possible, leaving be- 
hind the civilian population of that country 
to work out their own destiny. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most dangerous fallacies circulat- 
ing today is that a ploycentrism of Com- 
munist power is at work in the Red 
Empire to bring about the independence 
of Red states from Russian influence and 
domination and the eventual collapse of 
the empire. Upon this fallacy is predi- 
cated the wishful thought that the United 
States may be spared further Vietnams 
and “wars of national liberation.” If only 
the proponents of this fallacious thesis 
would soberly examine the differential 
power structure of the Red Empire and 
pay less heed to the superficial squabbles 
between and among the various Commu- 
nist parties. 

The new book on “The Vulnerable 
Russians” concentrates on the determin- 
ing power of imperio-colonialist Moscow. 
Ideological sideshows are assigned their 
nominal value in the comprehensive con- 
text of the global power play. Authored 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, the book is simply written, 
revealing in numerous respects, and doc- 
umented throughout. With broad per- 
spective, it shows the ultimate depend- 
ence of all the non-Russian Red states on 
the Soviet Union. 
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“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give the 
reader an indication of the novel nature 
of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 

THE RUSSIAN IMAGE 


(“Bolshevism is the third appearance of 
Russian autocratic imperialism, its first ap- 
pearance being the Muscovite Tsardom and 
its second the Petrine Empire.“ Nicolas 
Berdyaev.) 

The type of analysis developed for the eco- 
nomic area of the Soviet Russian Empire can 
just as readily be applied to all other essen- 
tial areas—the military, the cultural, Party 
politics, the scientific, the arts and litera- 
ture, even athletics and the Olympics, Para- 
sitical Russian totalitarians have always fed 
themselves on the resources and talents of 
non-Russian peoples, Political umbrella con- 
cepts such as the Russians“ and now “the 
Soviets,” which arbitrarily embrace the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations, have enabled them 
to conceal this parasitism from the world. 
Once in thought and action we pierce these 
befogging concepts, messianic Russia—and 
we mean Russia—will be properly reduced to 
size. 

Berdyaev, the eminent Russian philosopher 
of this century, gives in capsule form the 
ideological images of traditional Russian im- 
perialism over the past 500 years. The above 
quote accomplishes what tomes on “Russia” 
have failed to do. Its stress on appearances 
succinctly points up the essence of habitual 
Russianistic imagery. 

* * * * * 


As for ourselves, we continued to be a 
colossal and confused paradox. In this age 
of imagery we clearly showed during the 1960 
Presidential campaign how concerned we are 
about the image we project throughout the 
world. But at the same time, in the Cold War, 
we display little concern about the ways and 
means of demolishing the potemkinized Rus- 
sian image which instills both fear and awe 
in the minds of millions about the globe, 
including our own United States. 

* * ” * 

This, of course, is all to the good. But even 
the majority are not totally convinced that 
their mythical conceptions of “Russia” and 
its image and appearances are thoroughly 
invalid. Somehow most of our people can- 
not believe that the notions and impressions 
they have become accustomed to are rooted 
in sand, In this respect they are not alone. 
Confronted by the same situation, millions 
of others in the Free World react in the same 
way. Nevertheless, one of our primary aims 
in the Cold War should be the demolishment 
of the Russian image carried on in the minds 
of Americans who have become special ob- 
jects of methodical Russian propaganda. 

$ * +» . * 
PROPAGANDA UNPARALLELED 


Many had never heard of White Ruthenia 
or Cossackia, and others inquired as to where 
Turkestan or Idel-Ural is located. “Holy 
Mother Russia” exponents in this country 
seized upon this condition and had the 
brash mendacity to claim that no such en- 
tities exist. In the early 50's they used the 
same technique of obscurantism with refer- 
ence to Ukraine. 

Speaking of their exploding, they now use 
the technique of having associated Red gov- 
ernments protest their own “independence.” 
For example, after the 1965 Captive Nations 
Week, both Warsaw and Kiev shared the 
brunt of denouncing the annual event. A 
Ukrainian organ, the counterpart of Rus- 
sia’s Crocodile, sarcastically observed, Let 
the haze remain for at least a week, while 
the freedom charter is being altered. For 
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a week, yearly, until such time when ‘all cap- 
tive nations receive their freedom and inde- 
pendence.’” 

* * + . * 


This statement struck at the spurious Rus- 
sian image. But it was not long thereafter 
that in a report on his European talks Presi- 
dent Kennedy, with reference to the USSR, 
spoke of that “nation’s achievements in 
space” and of the Soviets.” Worse still in 
terms of distortions of history was his later 
utterance: “We recognize the Soviet Union's 
historical concerns about their security in 
Central and Eastern Europe, after a series of 
ravaging invasions—and we believe arrange- 
ments can be worked out which will help to 
meet those concerns.“ Knowledge, we teach, 
is in large measure intellectual conviction. 

* * . + . 


Since Khrushchev's visit to the United 
States, Russian propagandists have been de- 
picting the USSR as “the greatest power in 
the world.” Despite lagging economic growth 
rates, an agricultural mess, and intra-family 
difficulties with totalitarian Red associates, 
Moscow sells itself as the wave of the fu- 
ture. Don’t think for a second that there 
are not an increasing number of people 
throughout the Free World who are taking 
this seriously on its face value. Even here in 
the United States, where uncritical and even 
puerile projections of advertised Soviet 

rates were made for several years, the 
belief is spreading that this may be so in ten 
years. The above lag in understanding serves 
Moscow's purposes neatly. As a perceptive 
tourist to the Soviet Union has put it, Com- 
munist China and Soviet Russia’s under- 
standing of the value of constant repetition, 
of association of ideas, of persuasion, indi- 
cates a profound knowledge of human reac- 
tions.” 

. . * + . 

In a very real sense Russia’s Iron Curtain 
extends to our shores as concerns a working 
understanding of what is unthinkingly 
called “Russia.” It may, for example, astonish 
the reader to learn that, despite the fact 
that over half of USSR’s population is non- 
Russian, the policy planning group in our 
Department of State scarcely bothers itself 
with the majority non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union. A later chapter on Secre- 
tary Rusk’s missives will give some evidence 
of this. 


* „* * * 7 
IMPRISONING CONCEPTS 


Descartes, the eminent seventeenth cen- 
tury philosopher, once said that men become 
prisoners of their own thoughts. Since 
thoughts without concepts are impossible, 
men thus become prisoners of their ruling 
concepts. Perhaps nowhere is the force of 
our habitual concepts stronger than in the 
field of the Soviet Union, Russia, and the 
captive non-Russian nations. Indeed, after 
one gives his intellectual assent to all that 
has been said regarding each of these en- 
titles one invariably slips back into the 
groove of his accustomed concept of “Rus- 
sia,’ and his momentary understanding 
again becomes blurred and distorted. 

* * * » * 

“I want to emphasize,” Morros said in 
1959, “that the Russian plot is far more 
strongly organized in this country and 
throughout the world than is generally un- 
derstood by our people. I say ‘Russian plot’ 
because the schemes of the present military 
dictatorship in the Soviet Union go beyond 
communism. They are for Pan-Slavism on a 
scale more ambitious than Hitler’s fanatical 
dreams of world conquest. The Russians are 
realists. . . The present regime in Moscow 
has been hatching a vast imperialistic plot 
for a Slav-dominated world.” 

* * * + . 

Words expressing a false conception of 
you, your background, your character and 
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intentions—and some even denying them— 
may prove to be quite provoking, morally 
and otherwise. So with peoples and nations. 
The non-Russian nations in the Soviet Un- 
ion haye suffered too much for the very 
preservation of their identities, not to men- 
tion the advancement of their aspirations. 
Even the Russian totalitarians have had to 
take careful notice of this undying instinct 
for national self-preservation. Nationalist 
symbols of the captive non-Russian nations 
are adroitly exploited by the Reds both with- 
in and outside the USSR. 
. > . * * 
Vice President Nixon, in 1956, uttered pre- 
cious words when he declared: “We must be 
ready to meet Soviet moves, but we must 
also be prepared with all peaceful and hon- 
orable means to take the initiative in ad- 
vancing everywhere the cause of human free- 
dom, Our record in support of the dignity 
of man and the independence of peoples 
needs no apologies any place in this world.” 
Much the same was uttered in his acceptance 
speech in July, 1960. 
5 * . . s 
Yes, as we have seen again and again, even 
on the highest levels of our Government the 
above plight exists. Our leaders in public and 
private life parrot the same errors which can 
only benefit Moscow. It is not necessary for 
one to study intensively the histories of East- 
ern Europe and Central Asia to become aware 
of the fact that many different nations exist 
in these areas. One does not have to become 
a scholar to know that the Soviet Union 
is not a nation. For this all that 
is required is a quick glance at the Consti- 
tution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and to read some of the speeches in- 
tended for “home” consumption. 
. . * „ * 
Fortunately, some governmental strides are 
made to offset this protracted ignorance con- 
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cerning the vital captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the USSR. A publication prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress presents numerous es- 
sential facts and perspectives about these na- 
tions and unequivocally states, “Western 
scholars of Soviet affairs agree on the im- 
perial-colonial characer of the U.S. S. R.“ How- 
ever, much more remains to be done. 

* * * * * 


ROOT CAUSES OF MISCONCEPTIONS 


But it is not surprising that few of us are 
aware of how the Soviet Union was estab- 
lished in the first place. The Russian image 
is entirely different when the USSR is viewed 
from the imperio-colonialist angle as against 
that containing myths spawned by Moscow. 
What can one expect for this necessary ad- 
justment, when the minds of our young high 
school students are conditioned by drivel 
such as this: “Until World War II, the Soviet 
Union had remained the world’s only Com- 
munist-governed nation.” The Soviet Union 
is not a nation, and Outer Mongolia was also 
a state under so-called Communism. 

* * * * . 

A true orientation toward the USSR also 
demands the steadfast retention of another 
essential general fact, The fate that befell 
independent Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, and 
others in the 40's had been the tragedy of the 
similarly independent republics of Georgia, 
Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and others in the 
early 20's, Trotsky’s Red Russian Army picked 
them of one by one after they had been 
softened up by infiltration, subversion, ideo- 
logical deception, and additional techniques 
of “Intensive revolution.” Many of these cold 
war techniques we have been witnessing now 
for years in every quarter of the Free World, 
including South Vietnam. 

* . . * * 


Not ever to be forgotten either is the his- 
tory for freedom on the part of these non- 
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Russian nations since 1923. Including the 50’s 
and 60’s, there hasn’t been a decade when se- 
rious friction, resistance, pressure, “localism,” 
and even rebellion have not scalded Moscow’s 
hold over these non-Russian colonies. The 
data on this are simply overwhelming. Most 
outstanding, of course, were the millions of 
nonRussians who deserted to the supposedly 
liberating Germans in Ukraine during the 
earlier stages of World War II. Trotskyism, 
Bukharinism, and other threats to the Mos- 
cow regime faded away long ago, but “bour- 
geois nationalism” or, in our words, the drive 
for national independence by these non- 
Russian peoples has been persistent and is 
undying. A month does not pass without some 
attack against it by Moscow and its Red 
dependents. 
* * > * . 
Ukraine alone has a population of about 
45 million, qualifying it as the largest non- 
Russian nation both in the USSR and be- 
hind the whole Iron Curtain. When the 
Kremlinites speak of 177 or 182 different na- 
tionalities in the USSR, they are dealing out 
a myth. Small tribal units scattered about 
the Arctic and in Asia can hardly be clas- 
sified as national units. On a unifying reli- 
gious basis there are about 35 million Mos- 
lems who offer another point of distinction 
to the little more than 110 million Russians. 
Moscow distortingly exploits this fact in its 
policies toward the Islamic world; we are 
not even aware of it, 
* * . . * 
REALITIES FOR SUPERFICIAL ACTUALITIES 
Thus, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that our crucial need is the substitution of 
realities for superficial actualities in our 
and doing about the Soviet Union, 
which is and for many years will continue 
to be the primary survival base for the entire 
Red Empire. 
. 


* . > . 


SENATE—Friday, March 22, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Harvey Stegemoeller, professor, 
Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit. 

Almighty God, we acknowledge again 
that You are the Creator of all things; 
especially we acknowledge our own crea- 
tureliness and thus our responsibilities 
before Your will and Your desire. 

Our responsibilities always weigh 
heavy upon us as we bear the duty to 
care for Your whole creation and to stand 
before You as accountable for the job 
we do. 

In the light of our past failures and 
in the light of the realities of our trou- 
bled Nation and the troubled world, we 
are tempted to deny or to run away 
from our challenges to serve You. 

But we know You are a merciful God 
and a loving Father. Our failures of the 
past—all the things lumped together in 
the dark word of sin—are forgiven in 
Your mercy, In the good news of Your 
forgiveness made manifest in Christ 
there is forgiveness and hope. 

Let this forgiveness blossom into hope 
in the simple and complex affairs of this 
day. We can go far in this faith. 

Now we commit these Senators and 
their efforts to Your care. 


Let them be loving without being 
condescending. 


os them be patient without being 
weak. 

Let them be wise without being con- 
ceited. 

Let them be ambitious without being 
proud. 

Let them be confident without be- 
ing arrogant. 

Let them be courageous without being 
ruthless. 

May the blessings of Almighty God rest 
upon this Senate, this Government, this 
Nation, and the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, March 21, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nomi- 
nation on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Meriwether Lewis Clark 
Tyler, of New York, to be alternate Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the 1967 An- 
nual Report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority. 

The functions of the District Govern- 
ment are now under the direction of a 
single executive, Mayor Washington. If 
the National Capital Housing Authority 
is to continue to carry out its mission in 
an effective manner, its operations must 
be closely meshed with other District ac- 
tivities relating to housing. Last week, to 
assure this coordination, I signed an Ex- 
ecutive Order abolishing the existing 6- 
member Board of the Authority, and des- 
ignating Mayor Washington to carry out 
the functions of the Authority. 

This change will provide unified direc- 
tion of the Authority’s activities and in- 
sure the best use of our resources in pro- 
viding more and better housing for eli- 
gible families. 

The provision of safe, decent, economi- 
cal housing is one of the major objectives 
of the Mayor and the City Council. Work 
is progressing rapidly, for example, on 
planning for a model community at Fort 
Lincoln. 

In the wide range of housing to be 
developed for this community, public 
housing will be included in a balance 
with other low-income, moderate, and 
higher income units. 

During the past fiscal year, the Au- 
thority has moved forward in a num- 
ber of areas to expand the supply of 
available housing: 

—Through a variety of means, 
privately-owned dwellings were ac- 
quired and rehabilitated. 

—Construction was begun on 3 
projects totaling 446 dwelling units. 

The first “Turnkey” project in the 
Nation, Claridge Towers, containing 
343 units was acquired and opened 
for occupancy. 

—The first major low-rent housing 
development in Washington with all 
units designed for large families 
was fully occupied during the fiscal 
year. 

Nothing can do more to instill hope 
and lessen despair for many of our 
citizens than good housing. The Au- 
thority now maintains over 9,000 units of 
housing, but this is not adequate to meet 
the urgent needs of the District. Far 
more must be accomplished and in the 
least possible time. 

I fully expect the National Capital 
Housing Authority, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Washington, to play a 
leading role in making our Capital City 
one to which all America can look with 
pride. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Waite House, March 22, 1968. 
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TRAINING REPORT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 1308(b) of Title 
5, United States Code, I am transmitting 
a report on employees who, during Fiscal 
Year 1967, participated in training in 
non-government facilities in courses 
that were over one hundred and twenty 
days in duration and those employees 
who received awards or contributions in- 
cident to training in non-government 
facilities. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Tue WHITE House, March 22, 1968. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 21, 1968, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 889) to 
designate the San Rafael Wilderness, 
Los Padres National Forest, in the State 
of California. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States withdrawing 
the nominations of Mark C. Liddell, to 
be postmaster at Southern Pines, N.C., 
and George R. Connor, to be postmaster 
at Zell, S. Dak., were communicated to 
the Senate, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2029) to 
amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 relating to 
the application of certain standards to 
motor vehicles produced in quantities of 
less than 500, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter, in the nature 
of a petition, signed by Mrs. Frances 
Esther Wilkins Brown, of Rockville, Md., 
praying for a redress of grievances, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3213. A bill to amend the Vocational 

Rehabilitation Act to extend the authoriza- 
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tion of grants to States for rehabilitation 

services, to broaden the scope of goods and 

services available under that act for the 

handicapped, and for other purposes; to the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3214. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; and 

S.3215. A bill to extend the authority of 
domestic banks to pay interest on time de- 
posits of foreign governments at rates differ- 
ing from those applicable to domestic de- 
positors; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3216. A bill for the relief of Wu Shih- 

Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 3217. A bill to extend the pilot school 
breakfast program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Muskie, and Mr. BENNETT): 

S. 3218. A bill to enable the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States to approve ex- 
tension of certain loans, guarantees, and in- 
surance in connection with exports from the 
United States in order to improve the bal- 
ance of payments and foster the long-term 
commercial interests of the United States; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3219. A bill to provide relocation pay- 
ments to small business concerns displaced 
by Federal-aid highway projects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mons when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


S. 3214—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act. In general, the bill 
would, first authorize the executive com- 
mittee of a Federal credit union to borrow 
funds; second, increase the unsecured 
loan limit; third, eliminate the require- 
ment that the supervisory committee 
conduct quarterly audits in addition to 
the annual audit; and, fourth, incorpo- 
rate minor or technical changes. 

The bill was transmitted by the Hon- 
orable Wilbur J. Cohen, Acting Secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, by letter dated March 21. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
along with Mr. Cohen’s letter and the 
summary of its provisions be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and summary will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3214) to amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3214 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Credit 
Union Amendments of 1968”, 


PERMITTING BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO AUTHORIZE 
CREDIT UNION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES TO BOR- 
ROW FUNDS 


Sec. 2. The fourth sentence of section 14 
of the Federal Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 
1757) is amended by inserting “, the bor- 
rowing of funds,” immediately after “the 
purchase and sale of securities” and by 
striking out “, or both”. 


REVISION OF UNSECURED LOAN LIMIT 


Src. 3. Section 15 of such Act is amended 
in the following respects: 

(a) The ninth sentence of such section is 
amended to read as follows: “No loan shall 
be made to any member which causes such 
member to become indebted to the Federal 
credit union in an aggregate amount, upon 
loans made to such member— 

“(1) which is in excess of $200 or 10 per 
centum of the credit union’s paid-in unim- 
paired capital and surplus, whichever is 
greater; or 

“(2) which is in excess of the smaller of 
the following amounts unless such excess is 
adequately secured: (A) $2,500, or (B) an 
amount equal to (i) 2½ per centum of the 
credit union’s paid-in unimpaired capital 
and surplus or (ii) $200 if greater.” 

(b) The last sentence of such section is 
deleted. 


ELIMINATING REQUIREMENT OF QUARTERLY 
AUDITS SUPPLEMENTING THE ANNUAL AUDIT: 
TECHNICAL AND CLARIFYING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of section 16 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“The supervisory committee shall make or 
cause to be made an annual audit and shall 
submit a report of such audit to the board of 
directors and a summary of such report to 
the members at the next annual meeting of 
the credit union; shall make or cause to be 
made such supplementary audits as it deems 
necessary or as may be ordered by the Direc- 
tor, and submit reports of such supplemen- 
tary audits to the board of directors; may by 
a unanimous vote suspend any officer of the 
credit union or any member of the credit 
committee or of the board of directors, until 
the next members’ meeting, to be held not 
less than seven nor more than fourteen days 
after such suspension, at which meeting such 
suspension shall be acted upon by the mem- 
paeas and may call by a majority vote a spe- 

of the members to consider any 
rset rra of this Act, the charter, or the by- 
laws, or any practice of the credit union 
deemed by the supervisory committee to be 
unsafe or unauthorized.” 

(b) The second sentence of such section is 
amended by inserting “a majority vote of” 
immediately before “the board of directors”. 


The letter and summary of provisions 
presented by Mr. Sparkman, are as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 21, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHamman: Enclosed is a draft 
bill— Federal Credit Union Amendments of 
1968”"—which we are transmitting to the 
President of the Senate. This bill would make 
a number of needed improvements in the 
Federal Credit Union program. There is also 
enclosed an analysis of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Acting Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968 
In General, this bill would amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.) 
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to: (1) authorize the executive committee of 
a Federal credit union to borrow funds; (2) 
increase the unsecured loan limit; (3) elimi- 
nate the requirement that com- 
mittee conduct quarterly audits in addition 
to the annual audit; and (4) incorporate 
minor or technical changes. 

Permitting the executive committee to bor- 
row funds: Sec. 14 presently grants the ex- 
ecutive committee power to invest funds of 
the credit union and to approve applications 
for membership. A suitable and complemen- 
tary extension of this authority would be to 
permit the committee to borrow funds as 
well. Such an arrangement would eliminate 
the present necessity of convening a meet- 
ing of the full board of directors to authorize 
the borrowing of funds in cases where prior 
authority has not been voted. 

Increasing the unsecured loan limit: Pres- 
ent law in Sec. 15 provides for an unsecured 
lending limit of $750. This limit was set 
in 1959. Since that time, consumer credit 
practices and the general economic climate 
have combined to make this limit un- 
realistically low if Federal credit unions are 
to serve their members equitably. Lending 
by Federal credit unions has always been 
based primarily on the ability of the 
borrower to repay his debt and on his 
character, with collateral being a less sig- 
nificant factor. into account the 
need to update the 1959 limit, it is proposed 
that Federal credit unions be given the 
authority to make unsecured loans on the 
following basis: to establish a minimum 
limit of $200 for small Federal credit unions, 
and a maximum of $2,500 for larger Federal 
credit unions, together with a percentage 
scale based on 242% of the credit union’s 
unimpaired capital and surplus. Federal 
credit unions with unimpaired capital and 
surplus of $8,000 or less would have an un- 
secured limit of $200, while Federal 
credit unions with unimpaired capital and 
surplus of $100,000 and up would have a 
limit of $2,500. The application of the 214% 
formula would have the effect of reducing 
the amount of unsecured loans in Federal 
credit unions having unimpaired capital 
and surplus of less than $30,000, and would 
tmore properly relate such loans to the 
average size loans made by Federal credit 
unions in this asset category, and to their 
ability, based on reserves, to assume un- 
secured risks. The amendment 
would permit the management of small 
Federal credit unions to adjust to the con- 
cept of unsecured lending as their institu- 
tions grow; as the management becomes 
more expert in assessing credit worthiness, 
and as the credit union matures, the extent 
of the lending may be increased until the 
$2,500 ceiling is reached. The proposal there- 
fore increases the flexibility provided Fed- 
eral credit union officials while establishing 
desirable guidelines for smaller institutions. 

Elimination of mandatory quarterly audits: 
Sec. 16 requires supervisory committees to 
conduct quarterly audits in addition to the 
annual audit of the Federal credit union’s 
affairs. Experience is showing that the re- 
quirement of conducting audits on a quar- 
terly basis places a heavy burden on the 
members of the supervisory committee while 
at the same time the requirement does not 
appear to have any more beneficial effect on 
Federal credit union operations. The. pro- 
posed amendment would require the com- 
mittee to conduct at least one audit annu- 
ally. Provision is also made, however, for the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, or for the committee itself, to provide 
for additional audits if either deems it neces- 


Minor and technical amendments: The bill 
also contains a number of minor and tech- 
nical changes in Sec. 16. They would: (1) 
eliminate any reference to an examination 
by the supervisory committee, since exami- 
nations are separate and distinct from audits 
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and are the function of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions; (2) explicitly provide 
that the audit report that is submitted to 
the membership at the next annual meeting 
is a summary of the audit and not the com- 
plete report, which rightfully should have a 
more limited circulation; (3) delete the words, 
“corporation” and “shareholders” where they 
appear and substitute “credit union” and 
“members” respectively, making such lan- 

guage uniform throughout Sec. 16; and (4) 

make explicit that suspension of a super- 
visory committee member is possible by a 
majority vote of the board of directors, thus 
eliminating any possible confusion over the 
present reference to action “by the board of 
directors.” 


S. 3215—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
EXTEND AUTHORITY OF DOMES- 
TIC BANKS TO PAY INTEREST ON 
TIME DEPOSITS OF FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENTS AT RATES DIFFERING 
PROM THOSE APPLICABLE TO 
DOMESTIC DEPOSITORS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to extend for 3 years the 
authority of domestic banks to pay in- 
terest on time deposits of foreign gov- 
ernments at rates differing from those 
applicable to domestic depositors. The 
authority will expire on October 15, 1968. 

The bill was transmitted on the 18th 
of March from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry H. Fowler. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this bill along with the letter from 
Secretary Fowler and a comparative type 
showing changes in existing law made 
by the proposal be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and comparative type showing 
changes in existing law made by the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3215) to extend the au- 
thority of domestic banks to pay interest 
on time deposits of foreign governments 
at rates differing from those applicable 
to domestic depositors, introduced by 
Mr, SPARKMAN, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3215 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of subsection (j) of section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371b) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“The provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to the rate of interest which may 
be paid by member banks on time deposits 
made after October 15, 1962 and prior to 
October 15, 1971 by foreign governments, 
monetary and financial authorities of for- 
eign governments when acting as such, or 
international financial institutions of which 
the United States is a member.” 

Sec. 2. The last sentence of subsection (g) 
of section 18 of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The provisions of this subsection shall 
not apply to the rate of interest which may 
be paid by member banks on time deposits 
made after October 15, 1962 and prior to 
October 15, 1971 by foreign governments, 
monetary and financial authorities of foreign 
governments when acting as such, or inter- 
national financial institutions of which the 
United States is a member.” 
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The letter and comparative type show- 
ing changes in existing law made by the 
bill are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill. “To ex- 
tend the authority of domestic banks to pay 
interest on time deposits of foreign govern- 
ments at rates differing from those applicable 
to domestic depositors”. 

The proposed legislation would extend for 
three years the authority of member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, and banks in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, to pay rates of interest on time 
deposits of foreign governments and mone- 
tary authorities without limitation by regu- 
latory ceilings applicable to time deposits 
generally. The authority was originally 
granted for a three year period by P.L. 87-827, 
approved October 15, 1962, and extended for 
another three years by P.L. 89-79, approved 
July 21, 1965. Thus, the authority will expire 
on October 15, 1968. 

This measure complements the program 
announced by the President on January 1, 
1968 to bring our balance of payments into 
equilibrium—or close to equilibrium—in the 
year ahead. Its basic purpose is to encourage 
foreign official institutions to hold dollars in 
the United States. By making time deposits 
more attractive to these institutions, this 
legislation makes management of our bal- 
ance of payments deficit easier and avoids 
outflows of gold that might otherwise occur. 

Our considerable experience with this legis- 
lation shows that it is an important mone- 
tary tool. From September 30, 1962 just prior 
to the enactment of this law through Decem- 
ber 20, 1967, foreign official time deposits in- 
creased from less than $2 billion to almost 
$5 billion. Particularly in recent years, the 
exemption from Regulation Q ceilings pro- 
vided by this legislation has frequently been 
invoked. There can be no doubt that a 
significant volume of foreign official funds 
has been attracted to this investment outlet 
by the availability of higher interest rates 
through this legislation. 

The legislation is, accordingly, a necessary 
element in the kit of tools needed to deal 
with our complex international monetary 
problems, It is most important that our 
banks continue to be assured of a position 
permitting them, in changing circumstances, 
to compete for foreign official deposits and 
be able to retain what they now hold. It 
has proved useful without adversely affecting 
our domestic banking system since the higher 
rates payable under this legislation have no 
significant impact on the general structure 
of domestic interest rates. 

It should be noted that the draft bill would 
slightly modify the present language of the 
statute. The purpose of the modification is 
to make clear that the higher rates of in- 
terest can continue to be paid with respect 
to any time deposit made prior to the expira- 
tion date set forth in the statute even though 
the term of the time deposit may extend be- 
yond that expiration date. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar proposed bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

There is enclosed for your convenient ref- 
erence a comparative type showing the 
changes in existing law that would be made 
by the proposed bill. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the presentation of this leg- 
islation to the Congress and that its enact- 
ment would be consistent with the Admin- 
istration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 
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COMPARABLE TYPE SHOWING CHANGES IN 
ExIsTING Law MADE BY BILL 
(Changes in existing law made by the bill 
are shown as follows: existing law proposed 
to be omitted is enclosed in black brackets; 
new matter in italics.) 


SECTION 19(j) OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
(12 U.S.C. 371b) 

Sec. 19(j). The Board may from time to 
time, after consulting with the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, limit by regulation the rates of inter- 
est which may be paid by member banks on 
time and savings deposits. The Board may 
prescribe different rate limitations for differ- 
ent classes of deposits, for deposits of differ- 
ent amounts or with different maturities or 
subject to different conditions regarding 
withdrawal or repayment, according to the 
nature or location of member banks or their 
depositors, or according to such other rea- 
sonable bases as the Board may deem desir- 
able in the public interest. No member bank 
shall pay any time deposit before its matur- 
ity except upon such conditions and in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the said Board, or waive 
any requirement of notice before payment of 
any savings deposit except as to all savings 
deposits having the same required: Provided, 
That the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to any deposit which is payable 
only at an office of a member bank located 
outside of the States of the United States and 
the District of Columbia. [During the period 
commencing on October 15, 1962, and end- 
ing on October 15, 1968, the] The provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to the rate 
of interest which may be paid by member 
banks on time deposits made after October 
15, 1962 and prior to October 15, 1971 [of] 
by foreign governments, monetary and finan- 
cial authorities of foreign governments when 
acting as such, or international financial in- 
stitutions of which the United States is a 
member. 


SECTION 18(g) OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN- 
SURANCE ACT (12 U.S.C. 1828(g) ) 


Sec. 18(g). The Board of Directors shall by 
regulation prohibit the payment of interest 
on demand deposits in insured nonmember 
banks and for such purposes it may define 
the term “demand deposits”; but such ex- 
ceptions from this prohibition shall be made 
as are now or may hereafter be prescribed 
with respect to deposits payable on demand 
in member banks by section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, or by regulation of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The Board of Directors may 
from time to time, after consulting with 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, limit by regulation the rates of 
interest or dividends that may be paid by 
insured nonmember banks (including in- 
sured mutual savings banks) on time and 
savings deposits. The Board of Directors may 
prescribe different rate limitations for differ- 
ent classes of deposits, for deposits of differ- 
ent amounts or with different maturities or 
subect to different conditions regarding 
withdrawal or repayment, according to the 
nature or location of insured nonmember 
banks or their depositors, or according to 
such other reasonable bases as the Board of 
Directors may deem desirable in the public 
interest. The Board of Directors shall by reg- 
ulation define what constitutes time and sav- 
ing deposits in an insured nonmember bank. 
Such regulations shall prohibit any insured 
nonmember bank from paying any time de- 
posit before its maturity except upon such 
conditions and in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Board of Directors, and from waiving any 
requirement of notice before payment of 
any savings deposit except as to all savings 
deposits having the same requirement. For 
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each violation of any provisions of this sub- 
section or any lawful provision of such regu- 
lations relating to the payment of interest 
or dividends on deposits or to withdrawal 
of deposits, the offending bank shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of not more than $100, 
which the Corporation may recover for its 
use. [During the period commencing on Oc- 
tober 15, 1962, and ending on October 15, 
1968, the] The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to the rate of interest which 
may be paid by insured nonmember banks 
on time deposits made after October 15, 1962 
and prior to October 15, 1971 [of] by foreign 
governments, monetary and financial author- 
ities of foreign governments when acting as 
such, or international financial institutions 
of which the United States is a member.” 


S. 3218—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO THE BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President I 
would like to discuss one of our Nation's 
most important problems and what we 
must do about it. The problem is our 
international balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, and the need is to bring it into 
equilibrium. 

Our balance of payments—the sum 
total of all our trade and financial re- 
lations with the rest of the world—has 
been in deficit for 17 of the last 18 years. 

This has not always been a problem, 
but it is a serious one today—one that 
both defies quick or easy solution and 
requires better understanding by the 
public. 

To the average person, our balance- 
of-payments position has little or no 
meaning and relevance. Yet, in one way 
or another, it affects us all, regardless of 
our walk of life. 

Our payments problem is of vital con- 
cern to all because on its resolution de- 
pends the strength or weakness of the 
dollar and in turn the economic health 
and well-being of this Nation and the 
free world. 

For a time our deficits were favorable 
in financially helping the world to re- 
cover from the Second World War. To- 
day, these deficits are no longer needed 
nor are they welcomed. The time now 
has come for decisive action to deal with 
this problem in a forceful, but sound and 
balanced way. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL 


The President has taken an important 
step in this direction. He recommended 
legislation to the Congress to increase 
our exports. This action is essential if 
this Nation is going to correct its bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. The President 
recommended that Congress: 

Allocate $500 million of the Export- 
Import Bank's existing authority as a 
special funds to finance a broadened 
program to sell American goods in for- 
eign markets; and 

Approve promptly the $2.4 million sup- 
plemental approriation which I submit- 
ted on March 11. This will enable the 
Commerce Department to launch a 5- 
year program to promote American ex- 
ports. 

Both recommendations are important. 
Last year, the United States exported 
some $30 billion worth of products—the 
highest in our history. The trade surplus 
resulting from that commerce was about 
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$3.5 billion—large but far from large 
enough. As the President said: 

Our concern must now be to improve the 
record as part of a long-term program to keep 
the dollar strong and to remove the tem- 
porary restraints on the flow of capital 
abroad. 


The $500 million allocation would 
finance export transactions not covered 
by the Bank’s present program. As a re- 
sult, this step would assist American 
firms who now sell only within the United 
States to expand their markets and send 
their goods abroad. Second, it would 
make available to American firms export 
financing more competitive with that 
provided by other major trading nations 
and especially suited to developing new 
markets. 

Mr. President, the President's pro- 
posal is an integral part of his January 
1 action program to correct our balance- 
of-payments deficit. Under this program 
we have begun to correct our payments 
problem and now we must continue to do 
so with this new export proposal. 

The gold crisis of the last several days 
makes it crystal clear that we must 
take every action possible to protect the 
dollar. Our fundamental problem is the 
Nation’s balance-of-payments deficit and 
it is vital that we correct it. 

To appreciate fully the payments prob- 
lem confronting us, some background 
may be helpful. The United States is the 
most productive, and strongest nation in 
the world. Our dollar is a principal world 
currency, or as it is frequently known, a 
reserve currency—and, in fact, the lead- 
ing reserve currency. The other reserve 
currency has been the British pound. 
Nations primarily use the dollar to con- 
duct trade and hold it as part of their 
financial reserves along with gold and 
the pound sterling. As our economy has 
continued to grow, so has the dollar's 
importance in world trade and com- 
merce, with the result that the United 
States is the world’s banker and the dol- 
lar is the cornerstone of the international 
monetary system. 

In the world’s marketplaces, the United 
States takes in money and pays it out. 
These foreign transactions are important 
to our economic well-being and the free 
world’s. 

Money goes out of the country through 
overseas Government expenditures on 
foreign and military aid which are neces- 
sary for world peace and security. Money 
also flows away from our shores through 
private investments and loans in foreign 
lands as well as through spending abroad 
by American tourists. 

This outflow of money is offset by the 
money we take in from the exports of our 
goods and services together with invest- 
ments, travel and other spending in this 
country by foreigners. 

When the inflow and outflow of money 
are equal we then have a balance in our 
international payments. But when we 
spend more than we take in then the re- 
sult is a deficit. 

This is just what we have had, not for 
1, 2, or 3 years, but for 17 of the last 18 
years. It has become, in short, a chronic 
deficit, cumulating year after year, de- 
positing more and more excess dollars 
overseas. 
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Some or all of these excess dollars re- 
ceived by foreigners are sold to their cen- 
tral banks. These institutions can use 
these dollars in a variety of ways—in- 
cluding holding them as monetary re- 
serves or buying gold from the United 
States. The result: Gold has been drain- 
ing away from our shores into foreign 
coffers in ever-increasing amounts; 
whereas we had some $22 billion in gold 
reserves in 1959, today we have less than 
$12 billion. 

There is the well-rounded fear in many 
quarters that unless balance can be re- 
stored to our international payments and 
the drain on our gold halted, the dollar, 
the international monetary system, and 
the world’s economy will be in serious 
danger in the long run. 

OUR HISTORY OF DEFICITS 


The history of our payments deficits 
date back to the early postwar years; 
then they were desirable and welcome. 
First, our deficits did help bring about a 
necessary redistribution in the world’s 
gold reserves and supplemented them 
dollars, Moreover, our deficits supplied 
monetary reserves to foreign countries— 
principally European—which had been 
depleted to finance the war and postwar 
reconstruction. 

In more simple terms, these deficits— 
or the flow of U.S. capital to Europe— 
contributed to the European “economic 
miracle” and the smooth transition to 
European economic unity by permitting 
many old barriers to the international 
movement of goods and capital to be dis- 
mantled. 

These early deficits which averaged 
about $1 billion a year from 1951 to 1957 
caused us no trouble. Foreign monetary 
authorities were content to hold onto 
their dollars and not convert them into 
gold. 

In 1958 and 1959 our payments deficit 
swelled to more than $3.5 billion an- 
nually and were accompanied by large 
outflows of gold. By 1951, the desirable 
consequences of our deficits were clearly 
being outweighed by undesirable conse- 
quences. 

There was no longer a shortage of dol- 
lars; on the contrary, foreign official 
monetary authorities became reluctant 
to hold increasingly large amounts of 
their international reserve assets in the 
form of dollars, and this began to pose a 
real and unacceptable threat to the 
strength of the dollar. As a result, be- 
ginning in 1961, the U.S. Government 
took action to improve the balance of 
payments. Steps were taken to increase 
exports, hold down U.S. purchases of for- 
eign securities and to increase foreign 
purchases of U.S. securities. 

In addition, under the measures in- 
stituted during the early 1960s we began 
to “tie” all of our foreign aid programs to 
U.S. procurement, and we reduced the 
foreign exchange cost of our other major 
Government expenditure item, our mili- 
tary deployments, by a variety of tech- 
niques, and reduced capital outflows 
through a program of voluntary re- 
straint. Lastly, we improved our basic 
trade position through a remarkable rec- 
ord of price stability coupled with eco- 
nomic growth. 

Through 1965, this program made good 
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progress despite such unfavorable devel- 
opments as the Berlin crisis with the 
necessary buildup of forces adding to the 
dollar outflow. Our deficit, as it worked 
out, was cut by two-thirds—from $3.9 
billion in 1960 to $1.3 billion in 1965. 

The direct and indirect consequences 
of the buildup in Southeast Asia toward 
the end of 1965 interrupted our progress 
toward payments equilibrium. In 1967, 
the situation worsened. 

Our foreign exchange expenditures for 
Vietnam increased further, outflows of 
capital for private loans and investments 
abroad rose and our “travel deficit” 
widened substantially. 

On top of this came the British deval- 
uation in November of 1967. It had a 
major immediate effect of sharply in- 
creasing our balance-of-payments deficit 
during the fourth quarter, and posed a 
longer term threat to our payments posi- 
tion and the future strength and sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

According to the experts, the devalua- 
tion of sterling brought the balance-of- 
payments problem to a very serious stage. 
It resulted in a loss of confidence in cur- 
rencies and was accompanied by a large 
outflow of foreign funds from the United 
States and a burst of speculative buying 
of gold. This was a threat not only to the 
dollar but to the international monetary 
system as a whole. 

The Senate responded to this threat by 
freeing our gold stock and making it 
available to repel the speculators. As floor 
leader of the bill, I said that while the 
gold cover removal was important it was 
but one step of a series that would be 
needed to assure stability in the dollar 
and the international monetary system. 

The Governors of the central banks 
of the gold countries took another step 
this weekend in Washington. They 
agreed to get out of the private gold 
market. Gold transfers between central 
banks will continue at $35 an ounce but 
the gold reserves of the free world will 
not be available to the speculators. 

The results have been most encourag- 
ing. Order has been restored to the in- 
ternational monetary system. The dollar 
remains as the reserve currency. It has 
survived a trying test. However, if inter- 
national confidence in the dollar is to 
continue more needs to be done. We must 
put our fiscal house in order at home and 
abroad. 

The bill I introduce today is another 
step in that direction. It will facilitate 
Eximbank assistance to American ex- 
porters and help restore a balance in our 
international payments position, As 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and in conjunction with 
the able subcommittee chairman, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], and 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, and Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], I am hopeful that we shall be 
able to move promptly on the bill so that 
it will be ready for floor action soon. 

With the implementation of the resolu- 
tion adopted last September in Rio de 
Janeiro for creating special drawing 
rights by the International Monetary 
Fund, the world will be assured of an 
adequate supply of reserves without the 
necessity of depending on continued 
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U.S. deficits. The time has come, it would 
seem to me, when decisive measures to 
eliminate the payments deficit are neces- 
sary and desirable. 


PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM DESERVES BACKING 


It is for these reasons that I feel the 
administration deserves full support for 
its determined program to bring our in- 
ternational payments into balance and to 
protect the dollar. As a part of the 
tough balance-of-payments program an- 
nounced by the President in January, the 
bill I introduce today is another of the 
steps that must be taken to defend the 
dollar and the free world’s monetary 
system which it supports. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to enable the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States 
to approve extension of certain loans, 
guarantees, and insurance in connection 
with exports from the United States in 
order to improve the balance of payments 
and foster the long-term commercial in- 
terests of the United States, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill along 
with the letter of the President trans- 
mitting the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3218) to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to ap- 
prove extension of certain loans, guar- 
antees, and insurance in connection witb 
exports from the United States in order 
to improve the balance of payments and 
foster the long-term commercial interests 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. MUSKIE, and 
Mr. BENNETT), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3218 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. (a) It is the policy of the Con- 
gress that the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States should facilitate through loans, 
guarantees, and insurance (including coin- 
surance and reinsurance) those export trans- 
actions which, in the judgment of the Board 
of Directors of the Bank, do not meet the 
test of reasonable assurance of repayment as 
provided in section 2(b)(1) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, but 
which, in the Judgment of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank, should nevertheless be 
financed, guaranteed, or insured in order to 
improve the balance of payments and foster 
the long-term commercial interests of the 
United States. 

(b) The Bank shall specially designate 
such loans, guarantees, and insurance on the 
books of the Bank. In connection with guar- 
antees and insurance, not less than 25 per- 
cent of the related contractual liability of 
the Bank shall be taken into account for the 
purpose of applying the limitation imposed 
by section 7 of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended; but the full amount of 
the related contractual liability of such 
guarantees and insurance shall be taken into 
account for the purpose of applying the limi- 
tation in section 2(c)(1) of that Act, con- 
cerning the amount of guarantees and in- 
surance the Bank may have outstanding at 
any one time thereunder. The aggregate 
amount of loans plus 25 percent of the con- 
tractual liability of guarantees and insur- 
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ance outstanding at any one time under this 
Act shall not exceed $500 million. 

Src. 2. In the event of any losses, as deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors of the Bank, 
incurred on loans, guarantees, and insurance 
extended under this Act, such losses shall be 
borne by the Bank up to an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $100,000,000 and any 
losses in excess thereof shall be borne by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Reimburse- 
ment of the Bank by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on defaulted loans and payments to 
discharge the Bank's liabilities on guaran- 
tees and insurance in excess of the afore- 
said $100,000,000 shall be from funds made 
available pursuant to Section 3 of this Act. 
All guarantees and insurance issued by the 
Bank shall be considered contingent obliga- 
tions backed by the full faith and credit of 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of the Treasury 
without fiscal year limitation such amounts 
as may be required to cover any losses exceed- 
ing $100,000,000 incurred by the Bank as a 
result of loans, guarantees, and insurance 
extended under this Act. 

Sec. 4. Nothing im this Act shall be con- 
strued as a limitation on the powers of the 
Bank under the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended; ‘and except as provided 
in this Act, all loans, guarantees, and insur- 
ance extended hereunder shall be subject to 
the provisions of said Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended. 


The letter, presented by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 20, 1968. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In this letter I ask 
the Congress to take further steps to im- 
prove America’s balance of payments posi- 
tion. That position is the hinge of the dol- 
lar’s strength abroad and the soundness of 
the Free World monetary system. 

Both actions I recommend today will help 
to increase America’s exports—a vital ele- 
nient in the balance of payments equation. 

I urge the Congress to: 

Allocate $500 million of the Export-Import 
Bank's existing authority as a special fund 
to finance a broadened program to sell Amer- 
ican goods in foreign markets. 

Approve promptly the $2.4 million supple- 
mental appropriation which I submitted on 
March 11. This will enable the Commerce 
Department to launch a 5-year program to 
promote American exports. 

Last year, the United States exported some 
$30 billion worth of products—the highest in 
our history. The trade surplus resulting from 
that commerce was about $3.5 billion—large 
but far from large enough. 

Our concern now must be to improve that 
record as part of a long-term program to 
keep the dollar strong and to remove the 
temporary restraints on the flow of capital 
abroad. 

For more than three decades, the Export- 
Import Bank has effectively encouraged the 
sale of American goods abroad. Through 
loans, guarantees and insurance, it has fi- 
nanced billions of dollars in U.S, exports— 
the products of our farms and factories. But 
new competitive conditions in world trade 
demand added scope and flexibility in the 
Bank’s operations. 

The $500 million allocation I am requesting 
will finance export transactions not covered 
under the Bank’s present program. It will: 

Support the determined efforts of the en- 
tire business community to expand exports. 

Assist American firms who now sell only 
within the United States to expand their 
markets and send their goods abroad. 

Make available to American firms export 
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financing more competitive with that pro- 
vided by other major trading nations and 
especially suited to developing new markets, 

To achieve the greatest benefit from this 
new export financing plan, I will establish an 
Export Expansion Advisory Committee, 
chaired by the Secretary of Commerce, to 
provide guidance to the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

The Kennedy Round has added a new and 
exciting dimension to the expansion of trade 
opportunities for American business. We 
must be prepared to take full advantage of 
these and other opportunities now unfolding 
in foreign commerce, I believe that a long- 
range and sustained promotional program 
can go far to stimulate the flow of American 
exports. 

In my Fiscal 1969 Budget, I requested a 
$25.7 million appropriation to launch such a 
program. In order to get an immediate start, 
I asked the Congress last week for a $2.4 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation for Fiscal 
1968. With these funds, we can participate in 
more trade fairs, establish Joint Export As- 
sociations for various industries, conduct 
marketing studies, and take other steps to 
stimulate the growth of sales abroad. 

The new authority for the Export-Import 
Bank and the supplemental appropriation 
for export promotion will reinforce our trade 
position. These measures will help business 
firms penetrate and secure new foreign 
markets and provide the follow-on services 
to expand their position in these markets. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt action 
on these requests. 

The threat posed by our balance of pay- 
ments deficit is immediate and serious and 
requires concerted action. 

We have been moving in a number of ways 
to counter that threat and to carry out the 
program I announced on January 1, 1968. 

The proposals in this letter to increase our 
exports are part of a national balance of 
payments strategy. 

We have already acted to: 

Restrain the flow of direct investment 
funds abroad, and foreign lending by banks 
and other financial institutions. 

Reduce the number of government per- 
sonnel in overseas posts, curtail government 
travel abroad, and negotiate new arrange- 
ments to lessen the impact of military ex- 
penditures overseas. 

Initiate discussions with other countries 
on actions to improve our trade position. 

Launch a new program, in cooperation 
with private industry, to attract more 
foreign visitors to these shores. As part of 
this program, I have asked for a supplemental 
appropriation of $1.7 million to strengthen 
the U.S. Travel Service. 

Remove the outmoded and unnecessary 
gold cover in legislation which I signed 
yesterday. 

Reach an agreement with our six active 
gold pool partners to halt speculative attacks 
on gold reserves. 

Further measures await Congressional ac- 
tion. 

One is the elimination of obsolete and 
burdensome visa requirements which now 
discourage foreign travelers from visiting 
our land. 

Another is legislation to reduce the expend- 
itures of Americans traveling abroad. 

Finally, there is the anti-inflation tax— 
the most critical measure of all. This tax— 
one penny on every dollar earned—is the 
best investment Americans can make for 
fiscal responsibility at home and for a strong 
economic position abroad. 

The nations of the world look to us now 
for economic leadership. The fabric of inter- 
national cooperation upon which the world’s 
postwar prosperity has been built is now 
threatened. If that fabric is torn apart, the 
consequences will not be confined to foreign 
countries—but will touch every American. 
We must not let this happen. Prompt enact- 
ment of the tax bill will be clear and con- 
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vincing proof of our leadership and an exer- 
cise of our responsibility. 
The hour is late. The need is urgent. 
I call upon the Congress to act—now. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I join 
in the cosponsorship of this proposal to 
set aside from existing authority of the 
Export-Import Bank an amount of $500 
million or about 3.7 percent of present 
authorizations in a special fund to be 
used for loans and insurance of loans 
which do not meet the present loan and 
insurance requirements of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Just last week, we took action to re- 
move the 25 percent gold cover from our 
currency because it became necessary 
to meet the demands on our gold as a 
result of our domestic fiscal budget defi- 
cits and the deficits in our international 
accounts, That action, though opposed 
by many, in my view was necessary, but 
as I stated at the time and as was agreed 
to by all who discussed the matter, ac- 
cording to my recollection, it only pro- 
vided an opportunity for basic action to 
bring about equilibrium in our balance 
of payments and a responsible expendi- 
ture-receipt relationship in our Federal 
budget. These two ends may be in the 
long run future stability and strength 
of this country equal to, if not greater 
than, the possession of sufficient mili- 
tary capacity to deter aggressors. We 
must maintain a strong economy or we 
are powerless to affect the tide of world 
development. We must maintain a strong 
dollar or our position of world economic 
leadership will crumble. 

In our efforts to enlist the resources of 
the private sector to contribute even 
more to a favorable balance of payments, 
there are two approaches which in my 
view are not equal alternatives. 

The one approach which has seemed 
to receive the most emphasis in the past 
few years is that of restricting the out- 
flow of capital, limiting the foreign in- 
vestment that can be made by private 
U.S. firms, requiring repatriation of 
earnings, imposing reduced quotas on 
the value of goods that can be brought 
into this country duty free by citizens 
who have traveled in foreign countries, 
and taxing travel expenditures. These 
actions in my view are self-defeating and 
result in a diminution of the freedoms 
which I feel have been basic to the posi- 
tion of eminence which we have as a 
people in the world today. 

In other words, I feel that the other 
alternative of allowing and encouraging 
our private economy to do what it can 
do best is the only real contribution that 
we can or should expect from the pri- 
vate sector. 

Our exports of goods and services dur- 
ing 1967, according to preliminary fig- 
ures, reached nearly $46 billion, the 
highest level in our history. The balance 
on goods and services, however, totaled 
only $4.8 billion when imports were sub- 
tracted, the lowest surplus since 1960. 
While a surplus of nearly $5 billion may 
seem to be a pretty good record for the 
private sector of our economy, and I be- 
lieve that it is, it is not sufficient to off- 
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set Federal expenditures which are being 
made, whether each of us agrees with 
them or not. Just 4 years ago, our fa- 
vorable balance on exports and imports 
of goods and services was nearly $8.5 bil- 
lion. Many factors go into determining 
our imports and exports. Among the 
more important are the income levels, 
wage rates, price levels, and degree of 
prosperity of our economy as compared 
to our trading partners. It is necessary 
that we do what we can to see that these 
factors move in a favorable direction 
rather than deteriorate, but in addition 
to these is the important element of ex- 
port financing. 

Most of our exports are financed 
through regular private channels, and 
that is how it should continue to be. 
However, there are opportunities to de- 
velop export markets which have not 
been seized upon, because the financing 
was too risky for the private sector to 
undertake without some government 
backup and insurance. Financing of 
U.S. exports is not deficient by most 
absolute standards, but I believe there 
are opportunities to do better. From re- 
ports of American businessmen engaged 
in international trade, we find evidence 
that we may be losing opportunities now 
for worthwhile sales which require fi- 
nancing with a distinct—but accept- 
able—degree of risk. 

We presently have the exporter credit 
program at the Export-Import Bank as 
well at its companion, the foreign credit 
insurance program. Managed through 
commercial banks and insurance agents 
throughout the country, these programs 
serve a vital segment of our export in- 
dustry, and these loans conform to the 
Export-Import Bank loan standard of 
only making loans that have a “reason- 
able assurance of repayment.” 

The traditional Export-Import Bank 
criteria established over the years to 
cover a broad range of circumstances for 
making loans may not, however, always 
be the most appropriate criteria in terms 
of our balance-of-payments objectives. 
The export expansion facility which this 
proposal would bring about would sup- 
plement our financing facilities by pro- 
viding more risk tolerant credit than 
that which is normally provided through 
the established Export-Import Bank 
programs. 

In 1966, the Action Committee on Ex- 
port Financing—the Douglas Commit- 
tee—of the National Export Expansion 
Council proposed the creation of a na- 
tional interest fund in the Export-Import 
Bank which would permit Eximbank to 
support U.S. exports on the basis of less 
stringent credit judgments than called 
for by existing Eximbank standards. The 
purpose of that proposal and of the pro- 
posal which I am now cosponsoring 
would be to encourage the expansion of 
exports in difficult markets, to maintain 
and expand existing export markets 
against aggressive and effective competi- 
tion, and to establish a foothold in new 
markets where the potential for fol- 
low-on sales is high. 

The facility would finance, guarantee, 
and insure credits relating to exports 
which are in the balance-of-payments 
interests of the United States but which 
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may not meet Eximbank’s statutory re- 
quirements of “reasonable assurance of 
repayment” as ordinarily determined. 

Access to the facility would be limited 
to export transactions that have been 
determined ineligible for financing 
and/or guarantee by commercial banks, 
as well as by the Eximbank, and for 
which financing by other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies is neither appropriate nor 
available. Applications would be reviewed 
in terms of the prospective balance-of- 
payments benefits and costs to the United 
States. Foreign aid would clearly not be 
an objective of the facility. Indeed, the 
activities of the facility could very well 
detract from, rather than assist, our ef- 
forts to reach equilibrium in our balance 
of payments if it were to be used in that 
way. Transactions made under this new 
authority would carry interest rates and 
maturities similar to competitive export 
financing of other industrial countries 
and generally in line with Eximbank's 
present terms. 

Applications for financing and guar- 
antees would be received via Eximbank 
from exporters, commercial banks, or 
foreign borrowers. It is my understand- 
ing that in an effort to share the risk with 
the private community, and as a means 
of preselection, transactions would nor- 
mally involve some exporter participation 
and perhaps a downpayment as well. All 
applications would first be examined and 
processed by Eximbank personnel and 
considered by the Eximbank Board. Ap- 
plications that give promise of increasing 
our exports currently and for follow-on 
orders but that did not meet Eximbank 
chal would be referred to the fa- 
cility. 

I believe this broadening of authority 
in the Export-Import Bank can be justi- 
fied on four counts: 

First. Some export-oriented loans 
which do not offer “reasonable assurance 
of repayment” may nonetheless be in the 
national interest because of their poten- 
tial balance-of-payments contribution. 

Relatively high risk loans fall into two 
categories: First, the credit worthiness of 
the customer is not absolutely first rate 
and he is unable—or competition does 
not require him—to find an acceptable 
guarantor in his own country; and/or, 
second, the customer is located in a coun- 
try where the transfer risk is substantial 
in relation to the Export-Import Bank’s 
credit exposure from past loans. 

Of course, it is not envisioned that the 
export expansion facility would comply 
with all requests for credit that it re- 
ceived. Reasons for refusing to grant 
credit might include: First, a good likeli- 
hood that the credit would not be re- 
paid—export loans not expected to be re- 
paid would be nothing but grants and a 
frustration of this bill’s purpose; and, 
second, further export potential of the 
same product or in the same market does 
not exist and thus the additional risk 
will not provide enough and additional 
follow-on reward. 

Second. There are some potential ex- 
port credits in this range—not safe 
enough to be “sure things,” yet attrac- 
tive enough to be “acceptable risks.” 
These could involve credits to developed 
countries just as readily as less-devel- 
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oped countries. Down payments and re- 
payment within 5 years should be in- 
volved commonly. There might also be 
occasion for loans more similar to Exim- 
bank’s usual project loans. 

Third. In addition to its direct short- 
term contribution to the balance of pay- 
ments, the facility promises longer term 
benefits by helping American firms to 
penetrate and secure markets abroad and 
to insure follow-on sales. Additional ex- 
ports today help to stimulate further ad- 
ditions in the future. 

The performance of the facility would 
be evaluated by its contribution to the 
balance of payments and not by its in- 
come statement. It is my understanding 
that a loss ratio of 2 to 3 percent is ex- 
pected, and that this may be offset 
through loan and guarantee income. 
Whether the rate of loss exceeds or falls 
short of this estimate will be a measure 
of the degree of risk being taken by the 
Bank in this program. Once suitable con- 
tacts and arrangements have been estab- 
lished through this program, then regu- 
lar guarantees through the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the financing resources 
of the private market should be able to 
carry on from there, without the assist- 
ance of this program. 

Fourth. The proposed facility has prec- 
edents abroad, a good historical back- 
ground in the United States, and wide 
support in the private sector. Both 
United Kingdom and Canada have spe- 
cial funds for national interest export 
lending. Repeated support has been given 
to this concept in the United States by 
the National Export Expansion Council 
and its action committees. Representa- 
tives of the business community with 
whom I have spoken give support to this 
measure, viewing it as tangible evidence 
of a realistic approach to the promotion 
of exports and as a logical complement 
to increased export expansion efforts by 
the Department of Commerce without 
any increase in authorized Federal ex- 
penditures. 

In a letter of March 20 of this year 
the President stated that he “will estab- 
lish an Export Expansion Advisory Com- 
mittee, chaired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to provide guidance to the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank” 
in their use of the authority provided in 
this bill. I feel that it is extremely im- 
portant that the makeup of that ad- 
visory committee be such that the stress 
on this program will be on insurance and 
guarantees and that it will stress future 
export potential to be brought about by 
the loans and guarantees made under 
the authority granted in this bill. 

I also expect that this expansion will 
not in any way be used to fill a gap made 
necessary by the restrictions that have 
been made on the activities of private 
lending institutions. Certainly, no bene- 
fit is to be gained and a great detriment 
would occur through replacing private 
loans with Government loans. 

I hope that we may hear the views of 
those interested in this legislation in the 
near future, that we in the committee 
make any changes necessary for its 
proper operation, and that it will receive 
early committee approval. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the names of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
NICK], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLANDI, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3212) relating to the authority of 
the States to control, regulate, and 
manage fish and wildlife within their 
territorial boundaries. 

These names were inadvertently 
omitted from the bill as introduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S.1336) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a deduction from gross 
income for social agency, legal, and re- 
lated expenses incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child by the tax- 
payer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. McGovern], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
be added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2170) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to equalize the retirement pay of 
members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3149) to amend 
section 302(c) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, to permit em- 
ployer contributions for joint industry 
promotion of products in certain in- 
stances or a joint committee or joint 
board empowered to interpret provisions 
of collective-bargaining agreements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL PRINTING OF SENATE 
REPORT NO. 1006, 90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
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269); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 
S. Res. 269 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, three thousand additional copies of 
the 1968 report of its Subcommittee on Mi- 
gatory Labor entitled “The Migratory Farm 
Labor Problem in the United States” (S. 
Rept. No. 1006, Ninetieth Cong.). 


EXCISE TAX RATES—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO, 659 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit today an amendment to the excise 
tax bill, H.R. 15414, which will offer 
equity with incorporated business to the 
unincorporated small businessman or 
partnership. 

In the 5-year phased “speed-up” of 

collections to current status as passed by 
the House, the present $100,000 exemp- 
tion from estimated tax for corpora- 
tions was reduced to $40, the same 
amount allowed as exemption for indi- 
viduals. A Finance Committee amend- 
ment, with which I wholly agree and 
which I had drafted and discussed with 
committee staff, follows established prec- 
edent in order to benefit small business, 
raising the $40 figure to $5,500 or the 
22 percent normal tax amount on a $25,- 
000 corporate income. This change will 
cost the Treasury no money, but will give 
a greater benefit to incorporated busi- 
ness. 
But many businesses are unincorpo- 
rated. Yet they have fully as great a 
need, and often even greater, for the 
kind of assistance the bill now contains 
for incorporated businesses. These unin- 
corporated businesses, whether a “mom 
and pop” store, a small factory employ- 
ing only eight or 10 persons, or a pro- 
fessional man in business as a dentist, 
for example—these businesses and part- 
nerships are now taxed at individual in- 
come tax rates rather than corporation 
rates. 

The amendment I offer today, will 
offer equity to unincorporated businesses 
as well as incorporated businesses by giv- 
ing the same $5,500 exemption where 
two-thirds or more of the individual’s 
income subject to estimated tax is de- 
rived from “the active conduct of a trade 
or business.” 

Since these persons presently have 
only a $40 exemption as individuals, the 
$5,500 would be a corresponding offset to 
the purpose of the administration bill, 
namely, to speed up and make current 
tax collections. Recognizing that to make 
this all effective immediately would di- 
minish sharply the intended Treasury 
effect of the bill, the amendment safe- 
guards the situation by applying exactly 
the reverse of the change from $100,000 
to $5,500 for corporations, which will be 
a phaseout of exemptions—“transitional 
exemption”—over a 5-year period. In 
other words, this corollary effort to 
achieve equity will involve reverse 
“transitional exemption” of $1,100 the 
first year, $2,200 the second, and so on 
throughout the same 5 years, in a phase- 
in whose method corresponds to the 
other. Thus the effect on Treasury re- 
ceipts will be minimized, and at the end 
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of 5 years there will be a fuller equality 
as between incorporated and unincor- 
porated business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment 
may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The amendment (No. 659) is as fol- 
lows: 


On page 16, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 4, Exemption from estimated tax for 
individuals engaged in trade or 
business. 

“(a) Declaration of Estimated Tax—Sec- 
tion 6015(c) (defining estimated tax in the 
case of individuals) is amended by striking 
out paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“*(3) the sum of— 

„A) the amount which the individual 
estimates as the sum of any credits against 
tax provided by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1, and 

“*(B) in the case of an individual whose 
estimated gross income from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business for the taxable 
year is at least two-thirds of the total esti- 
mated gross income from all sources for the 
taxable year— 

) $1,100, in the case of a taxable year 

in 1969 


* () $2,200, in the case of a taxable year 
in 1970, 

(ut) $3,300, in the case of a taxable year 
in 


„) $4,400, in the case of a taxable year 
in 1972, and 
) $5,500, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after 1972.’ 
“(b) Failure by Individual to Pay Esti- 
mated Tax—Section 6654(f) (relating to 


out paragraph (3) and 
in lieu thereof the following: 

68) the sum of— 

) the credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, other 
than the credit against tax provided by sec- 
tion 31 (relating to tax withheld on wages), 
and 

„B) in the case of an individual whose 
gross income from the active conduct of a 
trade or business for the taxable year is at 
least two-thirds of the total gross income 
from all sources for the taxable year— 

“*(1) $1,100, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning in 1969, 

“*(il) $2,200, in the case of a taxable year 

in 1970, 

(un) $3,300, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning in 1971, 

Au) $4,400, in the case of a taxable year 

in 1972, and 

“*(v) $5,500, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after 1972.’ 

“(c) Effective Date—-The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
5 ae years beginning after December 
. succeeding sections of the 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 660 AND 661 


Mr. JAVITS submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 662 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for him- 
self and Mr. SmaTHers) submitted an 
amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 15414, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 663 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for him- 
self and Mr. SmaTHERS) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 15414, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 22, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution: 

S. 454. An act for the relief of Richard K. 
Jones; and 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 
of 1968 as “National School Safety Patrol 
Week”. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND LABOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO HOLD HEARINGS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to announce that the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on International 
Health, Education, and Labor Programs 
will hold its first hearings on April 25 
and 26. 

The first business of this subcommit- 
tee will be S. 1779, a bill which I have 
introduced to establish a quasi-govern- 
mental corporation to provide open sup- 
port for private activities in health, edu- 
cation and related welfare fields. 

We will be particularly interested In 
three areas: first, the nature, amount, 
and effectiveness of current international 
activities by private organizations; sec- 
ond, the need for governmental assist- 
ance; third, the role of an independent 
agency such as the Foundation proposed, 
in increasing both the quality and quan- 
tity of the private sector’s effort. 

The skills that our private sector, par- 
ticularly our youth, has developed 
through community help programs here 
and abroad reach vital world problems 
like education, labor, food production, 
and health care. 

The cumulation of these skills give us 
an invaluable resource and that resource 
carries with it a responsibility to share it 
with the developing areas of the world. 
The question is whether this national 
responsibility will be met. The Govern- 
ment is constantly cutting back its sup- 
port in this area and I am informed that 
it is increasingly difficult to raise funds 
from our largest foundations and corpo- 
rations. 

This subcommittee will be particularly 
interested in determining what existing 
Government agencies and others will do 
to support our private organizations’ ef- 
forts because we are determined that 
their need will be met. 

I ask unanimous consent that my bill, 
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S. 1779, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1779 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FOUNDATION 


SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
as an independent agency of the Govern- 
ment an International Health, Education, 
and Labor Foundation (hereinafter referred 
to as the Foundation“). 

(b) The Foundation shall be composed of 
a Director and an International Health, Edu- 
cation, and Labor Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Council“). 

(c) The purposes of the Foundation shall 
be establish and conduct an international 
health, education, and labor program under 
which the Foundation shall provide open 
support for private, nongovernmental activi- 
ties in the fields of health, education, and 
labor, and other welfare fields, designed— 

(1) to promote a better knowledge of the 
United States among the peoples of the 
world; 

(2) to increase friendship and understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world; and 

(3) to strengthen the capacity of the other 
peoples of the world to develop and maintain 
free, independent societies in their own 
nations. 

DIRECTOR OF FOUNDATION 


Serc. 2. (a) The Foundation shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The person nominated 
for appointment as the Director shall be a 
distinguished citizen who has demonstrated 
exceptional qualities and abilities necessary 
to enable him to successfully perform the 
functions of the office of the Director. 

(b) The Director shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate prescribed for level II of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5311 of 
title 5, United States Code, and shall serve 
for a term of five years. 

(c) The Director, with the advice of the 
Council, shall exercise all of the authority 
granted to the Foundation by this Act and 
shall serve as chief executive officer of the 
Foundation. 

COUNCIL 

Sec. 3. (a) The Council shall consist of 
eleyen members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The persons nominated 
for appointment as members of the Council 
(1) shall be eminent in the fields of educa- 
tion, student activities, youth actiyities, labor, 
health, scientific research, or other fields 
pertinent to the functions of the Founda- 
tion; (2) shall be selected solely on the basis 
of established records of distinguished sery- 
ice; and (3) shall not be officers or employees 
of the Government of the United States. The 
President is requested, in the making of nom- 
inations of persons for appointment as mem- 
bers, to give due consideration to any rec- 
ommendations for nomination which may be 
submitted to him by leading private associa- 
tions, institutions, and organizations con- 
cerned with private activities in the fields of 
health, education, and labor, and other wel- 
fare fields related to the purposes set forth 
in the first section of this Act. 

(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Council shall be six years except that 
(1) the terms of the members first appointed 
shall expire as designated by the President, 
three at the end of two years, four at the 
end of four years, and four at the end of 
six years after the date of enactment of this 
Act; and (2) any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy shall serve for the remainder of the 
term for which his predecessor was ap- 
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pointed. No member shall be eligible for re- 
appointment during the two-year period fol- 
lowing the expiration of his term. 

(c) The members of the Council shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day engaged in the business of the 
Foundation and shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code. 

(d) The President shall call the first meet- 
ing of the Council and designate an Acting 
Chairman. The Board shall, from time to time 
thereafter, select one of its members to serve 
as Chairman of the Council. 

(e) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman, but not less than once every 
six months. Six members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(1) The Council (1) shall advise the Direc- 
tor with respect to policies, programs, and 
procedures for carrying out his functions, 
and (2) shall review applications for financial 
support submitted pursuant to section 4 and 
make recommendations thereon to the Di- 
rector. The Director shall not approve or 
disapprove any such application until he has 
received the recommendation of the Council 
thereon, unless the Council fails to make a 
recommendation on such application within 
a reasonable time. 

(g) The Council shall, on or before the 31st 
day of January, of each year, submit an an- 
nual report to the President and the Congress 
summarizing the activities of the Council 
during the preceding calendar year and mak- 
ing such recommendations as it may deem 
appropriate. The contents of each report so 
submitted shall promptly be made available 
to the public. 


GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF PRIVATE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 4. (a) To effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, the Director is authorized, subject 
to section 3(f), to make grants to private, 
nonprofit agencies, associations, and organi- 
zations organized in the United States, to 
public or private nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions located in the United States, and to 
individuals or groups of individuals who are 
citizens of the United States not employed 
by the Government of the United States, a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
the District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
enabling them to assist, provide, or partici- 
pate in international activities, conferences, 
meetings, and seminars in the field of health, 
education, and labor, and other welfare fields 
related to the purposes set forth in the first 
section of this Act. No portion of any funds 
granted under this section shall be paid by 
the Director, or by any recipient of a grant 
under this section, to support any intelli- 
gence-gathering activity on behalf of the 
United States or to support any activity car- 
ried on by any officer or employee of the 
United States. 

(b) Each grant shall be made by the Di- 
rector under this section only upon applica- 
tion therefor in such form and containing 
such information as may be required by the 
Director and only on condition that the re- 
cipient of such grant will conduct openly all 
activities supported by such grant and make 
such reports as the Director may require 
solely to determine that the funds so granted 
are applied to the purpose for which appli- 
cation is made. 

(1) The Director shall develop procedures 
and rules with respect to the approval or 
disapproval of applications for grants under 
this section which will provide, insofar as 
practicable, an equitable distribution of 
grants among the various applicants for such 
grants and types of activities to be supported 
by such grants, but which will assure that 
grants will be made to those qualified recipi- 
ents most capable of achieving a successful 
or significant contribution favorably related 
to the purposes set forth in the first section of 
this Act. In making grants under this sec- 
tion, the Director shall not impose any re- 
quirements therefor or conditions thereon 
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which impair the freedom of thought and 
expression of any recipients or other bene- 
ficiaries of such grants. 

(d) The Director may (1) pay grants in 
such installments as he may deem appropri- 
ate and (2) provide for such adjustment 
of payments under this section as may be 
necessary, including, where appropriate, 
total withholding of payments. 


PUBLIC REPORTS BY DIRECTOR 


Sec. 5. The Director shall, on or before the 
31st day of January of each year, submit an 
annual report to the President and the Con- 
gress setting forth a summary of his activi- 
ties under this Act during the preceding 
calendar year. Such report shall include a 
list of the grants made by the Director dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year; a statement 
of the use to which each recipient applied 
any grant received during the preceding cal- 
endar year; and any recommendations which 
the Director may deem appropriate. The con- 
tents of each report so submitted shall 
promptly be made available to the public. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 6. The Director shall have the au- 
thority, within the limits of funds available 
under section 9, to— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary governing the manner 
of the operations of the Foundation, and its 
organization and personnel; 

(2) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to en- 
able the Foundation to carry out its func- 
tions under this Act, without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service and the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates: except that the salary of 
any person so employed shall not exceed the 
maximum salary established by the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(3) obtain the services of experts and 
consultants from private life, as may be re- 
quired by the Director or the Council, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code; 

(4) accept and utilize on behalf of the 
Foundation the services of voluntary and 
uncompensated personnel from private life 
and reimburse them for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code; 

(5) receive money and other property do- 
nated, bequeathed, or devised, by private, 
nongovernmental sources, without condition 
or restriction other than that it be used for 
any of the purposes of the Foundation; and 
to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
property in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act; and 

(6) make other expenditures necessary to 
carry into effect the purposes of this Act. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST REQUIRING INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERING 


Sec. 7. No department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall request 
or require any recipient or any other bene- 
ficiary of any grant made under this Act to 
obtain, furnish, or report, or cause to be ob- 
tained, furnished, or reported, any informa- 
tion relating, directly or indirectly, to any 
activity supported by such grant, except as 
is (1) provided by section 4(b) of this Act 
or (2) authorized under law in the case of 
any information directly relating to the vio- 
lation of any criminal law of the United 
States by such recipient or beneficiary. 

INDEPENDENCE FROM EXECUTIVE CONTROL 

Sec, 8. (a) Determinations made by the 
Director and the Council in the discharge 
of their functions under this Act shall not 
be subject to review or control by the Presi- 
dent or by any other department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the Government. 
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(b) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code 
(relating to administrative procedure), and 
of chapter 7 of such title (relating to judi- 
cial review), shall not apply with respect to 
the exercise by the Director or the Council 
of their functions under this Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Foundation such 
sums as May be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, except that the aggre- 
gate of such sums appropriated prior to 
June 80, 1972, shall not exceed $100 million. 
Sums appropriated under this section shall 
remain available until expended. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to, and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Wilbur H. Dillahunty, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. attorney, eastern district of Arkansas, 
for a term of 4 years, vice Robert D. Smith, 
Jr., resigned. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, March 29, 1968, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


AMENDMENT OF THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 997, S. 3135. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3135) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending the au- 
thorization of appropriations for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3135 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 396(k) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 are each 
amended by striking out 1968“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1969”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1017), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 3135 is in the nature of a technical 
amendment to the Public Broadcasting Act 
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of 1967. When the act was adopted, section 
396(k)(1) provided for an authorization of 
$9 million for the activities of the Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year 1968. In view of the 
fact that the Corporation is only now being 
organized, it would not be practical to ex- 
pect an appropriation of the funds authorized 
for fiscal 1968 at this late date, S. 3135 takes 
ce of this situation by changing the 
authorization from fiscal 1968 to fiscal 1969. 
Insofar as the long-range financing of the 
corporation is concerned, the President in- 
dicated in his message on education that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Board of Directors for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting will be working with 
the appropriate congressional committees to 
formulate long-range financing plans. 
No other provision of the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1967 is affected by this legislation. 


REQUEST FOR PERMANENT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
TO MEET DURING SENATE SES- 
SION—OBJECTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that committees would not seek 
the opportunity to meet during the ses- 
sion, because I believe it is imperative 
that we dispose of the pending resolution, 
and Senators should not be encumbered 
with committee meetings. I am terribly 
reluctant to object, but I think I should, 
in the interest of expedition of the work 
here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Oe gia inthe chair). Objection is 

ear 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
New Hampshire primary was an event of 
real significance, not because of who won 
or who lost in what party but because, 
to a large degree, it bridged the genera- 
tion gap and brought about a construc- 
tive participation of our younger citizens, 
many of whom, because they are not old 
enough to vote, do not take the demo- 
cratic process seriously. I hope and expect 
that this participation will spread to all 
50 States in the weeks and months ahead. 

These younger Americans showed a 
personal and vital interest in the affairs 
of Government marked in this instance 
by the overriding issue of Vietnam. 
They raised their voices, lifted their 
arms, and expressed their hopes. They 
proved that their generation is inter- 
ested in the affairs of Government, and 
they worked hard to make that apparent. 
The one factor missing was that—even 
though they were most personally con- 
cerned—many did not have the right to 
express their personal choice through 
the exercise of the franchise because of 
their age. Our younger citizens know they 
are vulnerable; they know that they can 
be called on to serve. They know they are 
up front, and they are prepared to carry 
out their constitutional responsibilities 
under the Constitution. They know that 
if they are called to serve, it will be be- 
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cause of policy made and laid down by 
their elders. The intense interest shown 
by our younger citizens in the New 
Hampshire primary, as understandable 
as it is, is exemplary and encouraging. 

If other States will not follow the lead 
of Georgia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Ken- 
tucky in lowering the voting age, it seems 
to me that it is up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through Congress, to assume 
that responsibility and to give prompt 
consideration to Senate Joint Resolution 
8, which would allow 18-year-olds the 
right to vote through an amendment to 
the Constitution. Therefore, I most ur- 
gently request the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to start hearings as soon as pos- 
sible on Senate Joint Resolution 8, to 
report it, and then to give the Senate, 
and eventually the House, the oppor- 
tunity to debate it and to make its judg- 
ment known—a judgment which I would 
hope would be in the affirmative. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, years 
ago, I became interested in this subject 
and pursued it with some diligence, and 
then introduced a resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment, However, no ac- 
tion was had, and I am delighted to con- 
cur in what the majority leader has said. 

I had hoped that the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments could con- 
vene and take quick action and report 
this matter to the full committee, so that 
we may get it to the Senate floor for dis- 
pramon and approval. 

MANSFIELD. It was my privilege, 
to ror with the minority leader in in- 
troducing legislation seeking to effect, 
by constitutional amendment, the right 
of 18-year-olds to vote. We believe that 
this is long overdue, and that if these 
youngsters are to be called upon to carry 
out policy, they should have a voice in 
the making of that policy; and to achieve 
that voice, they must have the franchise. 

Such legislation is long overdue, and I 
hope that the words of the distinguished 
minority leader and myself will be taken 
to heart and that this matter will be 
given immediate and prompt considera- 
tion. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, recently 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
both here and in the other body con- 
cerning our involvement in the struggle 
now going on in Vietnam. There have 
been many calls for the Vietnamese 
themselves to shoulder a larger share of 
the burden. There have been numbers 
who have questioned the wisdom of our 
continuing to assist as we have a gov- 
ernment said to condone corruption and 
a people seemingly unwilling to match 
with sacrifice their desire for freedom. 

On Thursday evening—Saigon time— 
President Nguyen Van Thieu addressed 
his nation by radio and television on 
these subjects. He discussed the steps 
that have been taken and are to be taken 
to assist the citizenry to rebuild their 
homes and lives following the offensive 
launched against them by the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese during the 
Tet holiday. 
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I have received a copy of a translation 
of that speech as it was delivered. It is, 
in my belief, a remarkable document. It 
stands as a commitment to the Vietnam- 
ese and to the world as to what Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu and his goy- 
ernment intend to accomplish. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dear compatriots, today I would like to 
speak to you about the progress in the re- 
lief work. 

As of today, the number of refugees in 
the entire nation has been reduced to 405,- 
000. In comparison with the figure of 700,- 
000 last month, it has decreased by 300,000, 
because security has been re-established in 
the suburban areas and normal life re- 
turned to the towns and cities. 

Up to now, the essential items distributed 
to the refugees include: 

20,000 tons of rice 

300,000 cans of condensed milk 

280,000 cans of meat 

140,000 cans of fish 

37,000 tons of dried fish 

80,000 blankets 

19,000 mosquito nets 

In addition, there are other essential items 
distributed to the refugees such as sugar, 
fish sauce, and clothes. 

The amount of money which the gov- 
ernment made available to the provinces for 
relief is 274 million piasters. 

In the capital itself, the number of re- 
fugees which on March 1 was 160,000 in 78 
centers has been now reduced to 78,000 in 
54 centers. All the public schools utilized 
as refugee centers have now become free 
again. A limited number of private schools 
which have not yet been returned to their 
former use, will be so before the end of this 
month, so that the pupils and students can 
resume their studies at the beginning of 
April. 

As for the amount of relief supplies, I 
would like to recall that, for the time being, 
the government maintains the pre-estab- 
lished criteria: 

In Hue, each family whose house has been 
damaged receives 10,000 plasters, 20 large 
iron sheets, and 10 bags of cement. 

In Saigon and in the town of Gia Dinh, 
each family whose house has been 
receives 10,000 piasters, 10 large iron sheets, 
and 10 bags of cement. 

In other areas in the nation each family 
whose house has been damaged receives 
5,000 piasters, 10 large iron sheets, and 10 
bags of cement. 

Those who still remain in the refugee 
centers continue to receive their daily rice 
rations until they receive their allowances 
in money, iron sheets and cement to return 
to their former homes. 

In some areas, the refugees receive addi- 
tional food items such as milk, sugar, fish 
sauce, etc... . aside from their rice rations 
which are indispensable in every case. Those 
who have not yet received their allowances 
in money, iron sheets and cement, but who 
have already left the refugees centers to live 
temporarily in the houses of their relatives, 
continue to receive their rice rationg until 
further notice by the government. After the 
results of the one month fund drive. are 
known, the central relief committee will 
study the possibility of further help to the 
refugees. 

I mention the various relief items to be 
distributed to the refugees in order for 
everybody to know what he is entitled to, 
and to avoid possible malpractices by mem- 
bers of the organizations implementing this 
program. 

I shall severely punish all malpractices 
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relative to this relief program, because I 
consider them not only as inhuman acts but 


Concerning the allowances of money, iron 
sheets and cement to the refugees, the gov- 
ernment will do its best to expedite their 
distributions, and I have already given in- 
structions to local authorities to distribute 
these items immediately to the refugees as 
soon as they are received from the central 
government. 

In Hue, the first distribution of relief sup- 
plies to 500 families has been done 3 days 


ago. 

In Saigon, it has been done to 300 fam- 
ilies in the 6th, 7th, and 8th precincts. In 
Can Tho, distribution has been made to 200 
families. From now on, the distribution will 
be made more rapidly, with the achievement 
of the census. 

As for the authorization to rebuild the 
houses in the provinces, I know that some 
provincial authorities are not expeditious. 
Therefore I reiterate the following precise 
instructions: 

First, those who want to rebuild or repair 
their houses by themselves, or who wish to 
leave the refugees centers to return to their 
former houses in order to rebuild them, 
whether or not they have received allowances 
in money, iron sheets and cement, should 
receive prompt authorization from the local 
authorities. The procedure for such authori- 
zations should be achieved in one day or 
two, not in one week or 10 days, with undue 
difficulties as pretexts for requests of bribes. 

Second, in the provinces, the problem of 
zoning and esthetic restoration should not be 
posed. To be realistic, authorization should 
be given to those who want to rebuild on 
the foundations of their former houses, In 
particular, the houses which remain intact 
should not be bulldozed away. In the areas 
inhabited by low income families, which lack 
elementary sanitary conditions, and are ex- 
posed to dangers of accidental fires, some 
roads should be built or broadened just 
enough to ameliorate the health conditions 
and to assure protection against fire. The 
owners of the few houses which happen to 
be situated on the locations of these new 
roads should receive in com from 
the government another piece of land, if pos- 
sible near the former houses. 

Finally, I would like to recall to the pro- 
vincial authorities that, in the relief program, 
I pay special attention to the administration 
of the refugee centers, and the severe pun- 
ishments will be meted out in case of abuses. 
I have mentioned many times to the province 
chiefs that the administration of these cen- 
ters should be well organized, and confided 
to trustworthy and honest senior officials 
with the help of local organizations. Next to 
it is the problem of honesty and integrity, 
and strict control of the honesty and integ- 
rity of the officlals of the lower echelons: 
all those who commit abuses will be brought 
before the courts, and they will receive no 
indulgence, 

After the problem of relief and assistance, 
I would like to address to you today on some 
problems relating to the two main fields in 
the Nation. 

The efforts in our military struggle. 

The efforts for reforms in some other areas. 
The efforts in our struggle against the Com- 
munist aggression. 

As I have said many times before, the 
Communists and their instrument the so- 
called NLF have been determined to win 
this year some important military victory 
in order to obtain some political advantages 
at the conference table. If they fail in this 
attempt they will try to return to the rural 
areas to take over manpower and resources, 
to continue the sabotage for some more time, 
even though they cannot win decisively. The 
Communists are not stronger than before, 
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but they will take risks in putting all their 
remaining forces in their last attempts this 
year. 

So far the Communists have suffered very 
heavy losses, 53,537 casualties since their 
Tet offensive while our forces and allied forces 
suffered only 6,700 casualties. In spite of this, 
the Communists surely will risk once again in 
an eyen bolder fashion. Therefore, we must 
be determined to put an end to their dreams 
of aggression. We are determined to wreck 
their plans. 

We will not let the Communists win this 
year, or any other year. 

Our army has fought bravely, and today, 
on every battlefield, has counterattacked and 

initiative. 

The population has refused any coopera- 
tion with the Communists. The Army, the 
civil servants, cadres, no one betrayed the 
nation and defected to the enemies, and that 
is a bitter failure for them, and that has 
caused the Hanoi regime and its tools in the 
south to review their whole policy. 

Our allies, especially American forces, have 
helped us greatly, they have also made con- 
siderable sacrifices, and inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. 

Our allies in the free world will give us 


because, as I have said many times, this is 
our country, the existence of our nation is 
at stake, and this is mainly a Vietnamese 
responsibility. 

We must demonstrate that we deserve their 
support, and gain the respect of other na- 
tions. 

Therefore, the Government decides first 
of all to reinforce the combat capability in 
every way to efficiently meet the situation, so 
that on the one hand we will be able to pro- 
tect the provinces and districts, and on the 
other, to attack and destroy the enemy, to 
protect and rebuild the rural areas. 

I have decided to increase the Armed 
Forces by 135,000 men in the first phase. 
This measure must be carried out urgently. 
This requires the mobilization of m age 
groups, first of all the 19 and 18 year olds, 
and the recall of veterans under 33 years of 
age with less than 5 years of military serv- 
ice. The Department of Defense is implement- 
ing these measures. 

So far the results are very encouraging: 

38,000 youths of 19 years of age have re- 
ceived their draft cards since February 14, 
and 3,282 youths have been inducted in the 
first phase. 

40,000 youths of 18 years of age will be 
drafted during May and June 1968. 

11,525 Reservists of all ranks have joined 
the Armed Forces and 8,000 additional Re- 
servists will join in the next phase. 

The number of draftees during the last 
two and a half months are 26,588 persons, and 
the volunteers during the same period are 
21,962. 

In short, the number of youths who have 
enthusiastically joined the Army is greater 
than at any other time. 

To complement the program for increase of 
defense forces, we have also started accelerat- 
ing the training of civil servants, students, 
and school boys in all the country. Up to 
now, 16,000 civil servants and students have 
received military training. 

Along with this, the organization of self- 
defense groups among the civilian popula- 
tion has made great progress: as of today, 
there are 495 units consisting of 69,543 mem- 
bers, and the number of weapons issued 
amounted to nearly 10,000. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary development 
program planned for the year of 1968 is still 
being implemented, and the government de- 
cides to press it forward because the rural 
areas should be considered essential. The 
Regular Army, Regional Forces, and RD 
Cadres are coming back to a counterattack 
in the rural areas, to destroy the enemy who 
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take advantage of the Tet occasion when our 
Army and Cadres were busy in the defense 
of the cities, to try to control a number of 
hamlets. 

I am completely confident that, with our 


support and 
armed forces by the civilian population, and 
the completion of our self-defense 
tions, we shall defeat the Communists in 
spite of their efforts and their audacity. 

The efforts for improvement in some other 
areas. In the normalization of daily activities. 
During the recent Tet events, a number of 
industrial plants were destroyed by the Com- 
munists, and during the fights which oc- 
curred during the Communist attacks and 
ocupation, in order to bring back all the 
activities to the normal situation, the govern- 
ment has decided to establish a “production 
rehabilitation fund” and a “war risk insur- 
ance fund” in order to help the industrialists 
to reconstruct their plants. 

The government is also making efforts to 
protect the waterways and roads all over our 
Nation so that, the national commercial and 
economic activities do not suffer from the 
events. 

I have severely forbidden the construction 
of sumptuous houses in order to reserve labor 
and resources to relief requirements and to 
the reconstruction of the houses of war 
victims. 

I have given strict instructions to all local 
authorities to close definitely the dancing- 
bars and the disguised night clubs which are 
harmful to our good moral traditions and 
deprave our youths. The outdoors markets 
for smuggled and stolen goods are also to be 
closed. 

On the problem of corruption, I have con- 
sidered it to be a shame for the whole nation 
and the population. Corruption is the major 
obstacle that hinders every improvement of 
the society and the progress of the nation. 
I know that the eradication of corruption is a 
very difficult task that requires much courage, 
many efforts and great patience. But I am 
determined to push vigorously the anti-cor- 
ruption program, and I am sure that all the 
citizens of good will in the nation will help 
me in what can be considered the problem 
of the nation. 

I will not pass up any infraction, and in 
order to start in the right direction, I shall 
not treat with indulgence any clearly estab- 
lished case of corruption, especially the 
abuses committed in the relief program, in 
the present and in the future. 

The 40 cases of corruption, bribes, embez- 
zlement, which the Prime Minister has pre- 
sented to you on March 14, include military 
Officers as well as civil servants, The punish- 
ments vary from death and prison sentences 
by the courts to disciplinary measures such 
as suspension of functions and removal from 
Offices. These punishments will be strictly 
carried out, The remaining cases will also be 
dealt with severely, in an exemplary manner. 

I trust that thése measures against cor- 
ruption will be pursued in a continued fash- 
ion, and will not have a demagogic, spec- 
tacular and temporary character, and in par- 
ticular will be just and impartial. 

Finally, to improve the efficiency of the 
governmental machinery, I have decided: 

To invite a number of experienced and 
respected personalities, who have had records 
of struggle for the national cause and who 
have political and technical capabilities, to 
participate in national affairs as my advisers, 

To establish, under my personal direction, 
a “national planning council” to study, pre- 
pare, and supervise the implementation of 
national plans in all areas, in the present 
war time as well as after the war. 

To establish under my personal direction 
a “committee for administrative reforms” to 
study, make decisions, and implement all 
reforms relating to the entire governmental 
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machinery from the central government to 
local administrations. This committee will 
review entirely the responsibilities, organiza- 
tions, functionings, procedures as well as 
the numerical sizes, capabilities, and statutes 
of civil servants. The purpose is to build an 
efficient, healthy and especially an honest 
and dedicated administration, worthy of sery- 
ing the people. I have already mentioned this 
plan to you in my election platform and in 
the government program. I am determined to 
carry out this task. 

I have started with some recent reforms 
to improve some basic criteria and ameliorate 
the quality of the personnel, but much re- 
mains to be done, and energetic, clean-out 
measures will be necessary. 

In the last 4 months and a half, there 
have been already 69 officials in the provinces 
who have been replaced to improve the 
efficiency of the administration and to better 
serve the population. The training courses 
and improvement courses for province chiefs 
and district chiefs have been organized, and 
will continue to be organized, in order to 
increase the efficiency of the administration 
already mentioned. 

I have just decided to transform the direc- 
torate general of information into a ministry 
to push forward more vigorously our in- 
formation programs in the country as well 
as overseas, to carry out more energetically 
psychological warfare to meet more ener- 
getically the challenge of communist prop- 
aganda and political warfare, to explain 
more clearly our positions and the righteous- 
ness of our cause in the struggle to defend 
freedom and peace for mankind. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OUR INTERNA- 
TIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
BY AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, one of 
the very pressing problems facing our 
Nation is the balance of payments. 

There have been many suggestions in 
regard to improving our international 
balance-of-payments position and air 
travel is one of them. 

If Americans flew to Europe on U.S. 
airlines as much as Europeans flew to the 
United States on their own national car- 
riers, the excess of revenue earned by 
foreign flag airlines from U.S. citizens 
over revenue earned by U.S. airlines from 
overseas visitors would be reduced by 
$180 million annually. 

Thus, the country’s critical balance- 
of-payments deficit would be decreased. 
Combined with a strengthened visit 
U.S.A. promotional campaign overseas 
which would increase the tourist infiux 
to America, this effort would make the 
deficit far less acute. 

The Committee on Commerce has be- 
fore it a concurrent resolution introduced 
by the distinguished chairman IMr. 
Macnuson] which would urge our citi- 
zens to use U.S.-flag shipping. I would 
hope that the committee would broaden 
it to include U.S.-flag air carriers. 


ADDRESS BY H. H. KALAS AT 
DEDICATION OF SIOUX EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 


Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1968, Sioux Empire College at 
Hawarden, Iowa, was formally dedicated. 
The dedication address was delivered by 
President H. H. Kalas of Westmar Col- 
lege, Le Mars, Iowa. I believe his address 
makes a real contribution to the subject 
of higher education. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the address 
by President H. H. Kalas, of Westmar 
College, at the dedication of the Sioux 
Empire College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SIOUX EMPIRE COLLEGE DEDICATION ADDRESS BY 
PRESIDENT H. H. KALAS, WESTMAR COLLEGE, 
Le Mars, Iowa, FEBRUARY 17, 1968 


INTRODUCTION 


I come as a neighbor and as one who has 
had a lifetime interest in higher education. I 
do not come as an expert in the fleld of edu- 
cation, nor do I come as one who is merely 
expected to express a few amenities at a social 
occasion, Dr, Reuter has given me full free- 
dom to say what I want to say. I expect at 
some points to be controversial, but I always 
hope to be helpful as we attempt to face the 
problems of higher education in Iowa and in 
our section of the state. 

There are a good many people on a festive 
occasion like this who would find any discus- 
sion of the basic problems of higher educa- 
tion to be dull. Their only contact with 
schools are with the athletic teams or with 
the glamour of the coed. Their attitude 
toward a speech on higher education would 
be somewhat like the high school boy who 
was asked to write a book report. This is what 
he wrote: “I think the author was a pretty 
good writer—not to make the book no duller 
than it was.” Some of the things which I will 
say will seem self-evident to any educator. I 
think that there are times when self-evident 
things need to be said. I agree with Tallyrand 
who said: “The things that go without say- 
ing, go much better when said.” 

On the occasion of the dedication of new 
buildings for the purpose of higher educa- 
tion, there are four self-evident things which 
I would like to say. Let me state them to 
you at the very outset: 

1, Our basic concern in higher education 
is people and in order to understand our role 
with people, we must see several kinds of 
people in relation to higher education. 

2. We are interested in these people within 
two contexts, their role as citizens and the 
importance of the living of their lives a 
peculiar time. 

3. We are a part of a great tradition of ex- 
cellence in higher education and we had 
better see our relationship to that tradition. 

4. In our pluralistic society, there is need 
for much innovation if education is to be 
the kind of a frontier which America needs. 

Let us then look at these four self-evi- 
dent assertions within the context of our 
situation in Iowa and in northwest Iowa. 


I. OUR BASIC CONCERN IS PEOPLE 


In relation to education beyond high 
school, the young people of the state of 
Iowa are like all Gaul, about which we 
learned when we studied Caesar’s Gallic War. 
“Gallia est omnis divisia in partes tres.” 

The young people of Iowa can be roughly 
divided as follows: 

1. That 45 or 50% (depending upon your 
philosophy of education) who ought to go 
to a liberally or scientifically oriented college. 
This group has shown some aptitude toward 
a college education, both by virtue of the 
very excellent college aptitude tests which 
are now available to us and by virtue of their 
records of interest and ability in high school. 
For financial reasons and sometimes for other 
reasons, not nearly all of the persons who 
are in this 45th or 50th percentile are pres- 
ently going to a college. It is gratifying to 
be a citizen of a country which still has a 
sense of values which, even in times of crisis, 
defers these young people from the draft in 
order that they may first go to college. 

2. Another 45 or 50% ought never to go 
to a scientifically or liberally oriented col- 
lege, but they do need education beyond high 
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school. These young people are in no sense 
second-class citizens. They are the young 
people who ought to be given vocational and 
technical training which make them my 
masters within their field. I strongly affirm 
that these people deserve as much respect and 
consideration as do the persons in the first 
category. They should not have a “piece of 
what is left“ in terms of provision in our 
state for higher education. They should be 
given very primary consideration, 

8. The third category has to do with the 
young people who ought to go to graduate 
education or to the various kinds of profes- 
sional education which lie beyond college 
and for which our nation does not now have 
adequate facilities. The State of Iowa con- 
tinues to have some serious deficiencies in 
its efforts to conquer this part of “Gaul.” 

Each college in our state must determine 
its precise role in relation to the human 
needs of people within the above categories. 
In Iowa we have at least four types of in- 
stitutions to play these roles: 

1. We have the state universities which 
work in the first and third of the above 
fields. We also have one private university 
which works in the first and third fields. 

2. We have 23 accredited liberal arts, four- 
year colleges which work exclusively in the 
first field, dealing with the 45 or 50% of 
the young people who ought to go to a 
liberal arts or scientifically oriented college. 

3. We have privately supported junior col- 
leges and some publicly supported junior 
colleges which work, exclusively, for a two- 
year period, in the first of the above fields. 

4. We have the emergence of 17 com- 
munity colleges which were originally in- 
tended to be fundamentally to deal with 
people in the second category listed above, 
namely, to fill the need for vocational and 
technical education. 

Each of the above-mentioned classifica- 
tions of schools must determine its policy 
in relation to people with names and faces 
and destinies. It cannot determine its policies 
merely on the basis of some kind of an 
arbitrary set of broadly or vaguely described 
educational policies, though the educational 
policies are indeed very essential, 

The situation in Iowa as it relates to its 
educational institutions is very complex. To 
begin with, there is a very bad parallelism 
between the proposals of the State Board of 
Public Instruction with its emphasis upon 
17 community schools and the work of the 
Board of Regents which has to do with the 
three state universities. This complexity has 
even been increased by a proposal, initiated 
by the State Legislature of Iowa in 1967, to 
establish another state university, under the 
Board of Regents, in the western part of 
Iowa. All of us are, of course, watching this 
with great interest. In relation to the 17 
community schools, we have all kinds of 
complex problems. The former community 
junior colleges, which are now trying to be- 
come part of the 17 school pattern, have had 
a tradition of general education, liberal edu- 
cation and scientific education on the junior 
college level. Now they are undertaking to 
do vocational education as well. The new 
schools which are being developed ostensibly 
were to be exclusively for vocational educa- 
tion, but they find themselves involved in 
consideration of liberal arts education simply 
because accrediting agencies will not ade- 
quately recognize them unless they do. There 
is also a feeling that, beyond high school, 
all of our citizens need some added educa- 
tion in fields which lead to responsible 
citizenship and to an adequate realm of ap- 
preciation which will make them competent 
to live full lives in our time. This need for 
some kind of added general education really 
refiects the lack of ingenuity of our present 
educational system. High school young people 
who hated the general education 8 
in high school are now exposed to 
more of it without being enticed into it. 
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There seems to be no middle ground in our 
educational on the higher educa- 
tion level at the present time between liberal 
and scientific education leading toward a de- 
gree or none at all. 

There is a suspicion that even more than 
50% of our young people need a liberal edu- 
cation. The reason for this is expressed by 
Lewis Mumford, for years the foremost 
scholar in the field of technology and 
urban problems. He wrote in the National 
Observer on May 1, 1967 the following: “All 
the colossal mistakes that have been made 
during the last quarter century in urban 
renewal, highway building, transportation, 
land use and recreation have been made by 
highly qualified experts and specialists. We 
cannot always rely on the ‘experts.’” 

Nevitt Sanford seems to accept the position 
of the need for the teaching of people as 
people when he says: “In our society the 
responsible individual is vanishing into a 
tangle of organized social roles and group 
memberships.” 

Every institution of higher education in 
Iowa has to ask itself: What is our particu- 
lar role in relation to people who fall in one of 
the above categories? We cannot be all things 
to all men.” William Kolb in the Danforth 
study of campus work expressed the growing 
conviction that among faculty members, as 
well as among students, a total breadth of 
learning and mere broad educational func- 
tions no longer are a genuine possibility. We 
must decide particular educational roles 
which are not alone limited to a survey of the 
population of any one community. We must 
see each other not merely in terms of the 
parcel of land, the number of towns, villages 
and farms around us, but also in terms of the 
total problem of education. Once we have 
achieved a definition of our own function, 
then we must do our best to help those in- 
dividuals who come under that function. 
Mark Twain once said: “All men have won 
their places, not by heredities and not by 
family influence or extraneous help, but by 
the natural gifts God gave them at their 
birth, made effective by their very own 

” All of our young people have 
potentialities. These potentialities do not 
inevitably grow. Talent does not bloom until 
it is planted in the soil of opportunity. Once 
we have established our place and determined 
whom we ought to teach, we ought not 
merely to ask, “Are we cramming these minds 
with facts?” but “Are we setting these minds 
ablaze?” This will require careful attention 
to the individual in the type of school which 
you and I are talking about—lI refer now to 
you as components of Sioux Empire College 
and us as components of Westmar College. 
We are both intending to remain small 
schools—with concern for persons. This is im- 
portant because every human being is a 
strange, unpredictable complex. Ninety per- 
cent of the people who lost their jobs last 
year lost them, not because of lack of skill, 
but for emotional and personal reasons. We 
must deal with people as individuals. 


IZENS AND THE NECESSITY FOR LIVING THEIR 

LIVES IN A PECULIAR TIME 

Sioux Empire College, by the very wording 
of its new catalog, is interested in both of 
these aspects of human development. Sioux 
Empire College and Westmar College, as well 
as all of the other colleges in the state, must 
help our state to determine where it is going 
and what it wants to do in meeting all of the 
needs of all of the people. One thing is cer- 
tain—we do not need now more liberal edu- 
cation of the old fashioned highly stylized 
liberal arts type. We definitely need more 
vocational education and we need to be very 
inventive in the finding of new ways by 
which colleges like yours and mine can pro- 
vide adult education which will give tech- 
nically and vocationally trained people 
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enough education of the liberal type to pro- 
vide for our concerns in their citizenship 
role. I believe that the liberal arts colleges, 
four-year and junior college, must find a new 
function in the voluntary education of its 
citizens in non credit community classes and 
then I believe that the 17 community col- 
leges should stick to their last and provide 
vocational educational education without a 
diversion of their energies and purposes. 


Il. WE ARE A PART OF A GREAT TRADITION IN 
EDUCATION, POINTING TOWARD EXCELLENCE 


One of the characteristics of American 
education is that we always use superlative 
terms in referring to it. Even on the elemen- 
tary level we start talking about “upper” 
elementary, Then we talk about “high” 
school. Then we talk about “higher” educa- 
tion. Often, even when we use these superla- 
tive terms, we have had the suspicion that 
they are not completely appropriate. Often 
schools which profess to adjust to the capaci- 
ties of students are really adjusting to their 
laziness. It was Emerson who many years ago 
said: “God offers to each mind its choice be- 
tween truth and repose.” 

There are many legitimate standards by 
which we determine the quality of an insti- 
tution and I hope that in any desire to in- 
novate to which I shall later refer, we do not 
give up these rigorous standards. Let me give 
you some very concrete illustrations. Some- 
time ago officials of Sioux Empire College 
asked Dean Thompson and me, as officials of 
Westmar College, to agree to accept credits 
from Sioux Empire College to Westmar Col- 
lege and to so certify to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

We were under no illusions about the fact 
that the motives for this request were both 
personal and institutional—personal in the 
sense that they wanted to be sure that their 
students had someplace to go should they 
have initiative and enough to get 
beyond junior college. The institutional rea- 
son, however, was also self-evident—that 
without this kind of a sequence, the survi- 
val of an institution would be at stake. The 
Position which we have taken was that we 
could not give an unqualified agreement to 
this kind of an arrangement until a very ar- 
bitrary educational tion had been 
applied. We would accept only students who 
had been taught under a person who had at 
least a Master’s Degree and the Master’s De- 
gree must in every case be in the field which 
is being taught. This standard was by no 
means unreasonable because it is a standard 
by which the best high schools are judged. 

The people of this community should 
clearly understand the problems which your 
administrators face at this point and should 
give them unqualified support In the estab- 
lishment of this standard. Let me give you 
another very practical illustration which will 
call for staunch and constant support by the 
citizens of this community as you follow 
the leadership of the very fine persons who 
head this institution. Sometime ago some of 
us were rather shocked by the press informa- 
tion that Sioux Empire College had placed 
advertisements in the student daily news- 
papers of our two state universities, timed 
with the dates when grades and dropouts 
were being handed out. 

There is nothing wrong with a college un- 
dertaking to become what Harold Howe has 
called “a haven for the unwanted.” The big 
problem is how can a college thus court 
dropouts from other good colleges and still 
maintain its integrity as an institution of 
“higher” learning? Whatever may be the role 
of a given institution in higher education, it 
is acclimated by standards of excellence. 
Whatever role a college assumes, it must be 
“higher.” This college, in one aspect of its 
program, has undertaken education at its 
most difficult point. There is a place for the 
dropouts who cannot make it in institutions 
with high academic standards. However, it 
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must be realized that when a school assumes 
this role, it is undertaking education at its 
most difficult. Anyone can teach people who 
were in the upper ten percent of their high 
school class. All we have to do is provide 
some teachers who can keep ahead of them, 
give them a good library and a good labora- 
tory and get out of the way. 

Any school, on the other hand, which pre- 
sumes to give a college education to people 
in the lower 50% of their high school class 
must, of necessity, remain small so that it 
can give the kind of personal attention and 
streamlined approach to the individual 
which was promised in the advertisements 
which were recently made to state insti- 
tutions. The Parsons College fiasco was not 
because Parsons College did not have a noble 
idea, The fiasco occurred when it was pre- 
sumed that the most difficult type of educa- 
tion could be done by mass and wholesale 
methods, and that money could be made out 
of the project. This is entirely a false as- 
sumption and anyone who has any illusions 
about it ought to be quickly disillusioned. 
Actually, what I want to do now is to ad- 
monish the citizens of Hawarden to back up 
the excellent educators whom you have 
chosen to lead this college in an extremely 
difficult task. I know that they want to 
maintain high standards of excellence and 
the maintaining of those standards of excel- 
lence with low admissions standards will be 
both expensive and rewarding. You will have 
a distinctive role in higher education for 
which you will be praised if you succeed. 
If, on the other hand, you become just an- 
other “dropout” college, this will soon be- 
come evident and the ultimate results will 
lead to great unhappiness. 

I know that you will also support your 
college as it tries to maintain aspects of ex- 
cellence in the building of a library, the pro- 
vision of laboratories, and the bringing into 
the community of great teachers. You have 
begun a great work in the erection of build- 
ings which are today dedicated. This is the 
start which you have needed. Now you ought 
to begin building a college, You do not build 
a college with bricks and mortar, but with 
books and laboratories and men. The raw 
material is expensive. The competition is 
great. The need is greater. It is said that 
communities like Hawarden need a challenge. 
All I can say is: “Brother, you have one. 
And may God bless you as you meet it.” 

IV, IN OUR PLURALISTIC SOCIETY THERE IS NEED 
FOR INNOVATION AS LONG AS IT LEADS TO A 
WORTHY EXTENSION OF THE TRADITIONS OF 
EXCELLENCE WHICH CHARACTERIZE TRUE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
There is no virtue in mere change. Educa- 

tors had better leave to Madison Street the 


horns, it is the fog with which we must ulti- 
mately contend. 
Sioux Empire College arose to meet a need. 


college distinctive. Our young people are be- 
coming more and more discriminating. They 
do not go to colleges simply because those 


human needs to which I referred. Says the 
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president of the University of Missouri: “We 
have outlived the day when we could relax 
with Adam Smith in the serene conviction 
that an invisible hand will guide the ship of 
state through the waves and winds to a snug 
harbor. We cannot assume that rising de- 
mand will always produce the proper supply; 
or that somehow or other the philanthropies 
of wealthy individuals or the zeal of religious 
bodies will give us colleges and universities 
when and where we need them. This will 
only come when people are willing to get 
on some frontier and really support higher 
education. 

One of the ways in which Sioux Empire 
College can become innovative and distinc- 
tive is in the bringing to your community 
and your campus of great faculty members. 
Without faculty that has aspects of great- 
ness, you will never have a college that is 
worthy of the name. I warn you that teach- 
ers who are really creative are not always 
easy to get along with. I again quote the 
president of the University of Missouri: “One 
of the most irritating things about good 
teachers is that they do not always say what 
the people who pay the tuition bills would 
like them to say. They often produce dis- 
turbing ideas, Our sons and daughters come 
home from college and echo sentiments alien 
to our fireside and the embroidered samplers 
on the walls. When we ask where they heard 
such pernicious nonsense, we learn that Dr. 
So and So told them, and the normal reac- 
tion, especially if Dr. So and So teaches in a 
tax supported institution, is to turn the 
rascal out. I do not mean to imply that every 
provocative or irritating faculty member is 
on that account a great teacher. Ph. D.’s are 
no more exempt from folly or rashness than 
insurance agents, farmers or commissioners 
of education. But if we expect our colleges 
and unversities to support and refresh our 
society, we must guard the right of their 
members to produce disturbing 


There are other ways in which colleges in- 
novate. They must be constantly re-examin- 
ing their purposes and getting beyond the 
mere problems of institutional existence. The 
people of the Hawarden community must be 
willing to permit its president to bring in 
consultants who will look at the institution 
from perspectives which lie outside the mo- 
tives of community development or educa- 
tion as a business. It is possible for some 
types of enterprise to continue usefully for 
a long time without being self-critical. But 
colleges cannot be in that category. Some- 
time ago I read a humorous comment which 
has a punch, I think. “I don’t know who 
discovered water, but I am quite sure it 
wasn’t a fish.” This is the fundamental cause 
for the Parsons fiasco. There were elements of 
innovation in the program. The ideal of an 
opportunity for the otherwise rejected was 
a worthy one. The idea, of course, that educa- 
tion of people with low aptitudes by mass 
methods could be done on a mass production 
basis and that the whole business could 
make money like a factory makes money, was 
at the outset absurd to all but the uncritical. 
The only amazing thing about the entire 
fiasco was that so many people were surprised 
by the way in which it came out. 

Innovation in education and the estab- 
lishment of new institutions are extremely 
expensive. All higher education is expen- 
sive. There are no bargain counter ap- 
proaches to it, just as there are no royal 
roads to learning. I believe that we are going 
to get some help here and there from our 
state in this matter of tuition for young 
people who go to institutions of private 
higher education. This is the American way 
because it gives young people an option as 
to the kind of school to which they will go 
and provide the kind of pluralism which we 
in private higher education can give. I hope 
that the people of the Hawarden community 
will get back of the Iowa tuition support plan 
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which is another subject which we cannot 
here discuss. This kind of state support, as 
well as federal support, will permit schools 
like yours and mine to maintain quality 
and provide the kind of innovations which 
are needed in higher education in our day. 


CONCLUSION 


I congratulate the Hawarden community 
upon having attempted a difficult task. I con- 
gratulate you upon the kind of leadership 
which you have chosen for this enterprise. 
The road will not always be smooth. Higher 
education is a frontier experience and frontier 
life is never easy. The great thing about this 
frontier is that it takes place, not in some 
distant land, but it takes place right where 
we live. Hawarden stands between the great 
needs of America as a nation and the great 
needs of young people with minds and souls 
and destinies. I close with a Biblical parody. 
Now abideth the American dream, the com- 
munity spirit of Hawarden—and people. But 
the greatest of these is people. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 
TO GEORGE T. NICKOLAS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge re- 
cently made an honor medal award to 
George T. Nickolas of Davenport, Iowa, 
for a letter he wrote to the editor entitled 
He'd Give Other Foot.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
8 to the editor which merited the 
award. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Moline Dispatch, Apr. 4, 1967] 
HRD GIVE OTHER Foor 


Dear Eprror: The history of this country 
is written with heroic actions, deeds and 
words. I was fortunate a few weeks ago to 
see and hear real courage displayed by a 19- 
year-old soldier. 

I was attending a reception for members 
of Congress at the International Inn in 
Washington, at which the Disabled American 
Veterans had invited several hospitalized 
soldiers to the reception to entertain them. 
I walked up to the table and greeted these 
veterans and talked with them. I asked the 
19-year-old veteran how long he had been in 
the service. 

“Nine months, Commander Nickolas,” he 
replied. 

“Did you leave the United States?” I asked. 

“Yes sir, I was in Vietnam.” 

I then asked, “Do you know what you and 
this government were fighting for in Viet- 
nam?” 

He told me that he had read literature on 
Vietnam and was told why we were in Viet- 
nam but he only appreciated these explana- 
tions after he had seen the results of Viet 
Cong slaughter of unarmed civilian women 
and children, He stated that Viet Cong had 
hacked up and dismembered children’s bodies 
after killing them or while killing them. Our 
soldiers may make mistakes and accidentally 
kill children, but they never hack up chil- 
dren, he further stated. 


LIVE IN FEAR 

The people live in fear of their lives be- 
cause of the butcher method of the Viet 
Cong, and they welcome our troops with 
open arms. 

I asked him what his injury was, and he 
very calmly lifted his leg and showed me that 
he had lost his foot. 

“Commander Nickolas, I know that we 
have young men in this country, who are 
demonstrating against our actions in Viet- 
nam. I only hope that the 100,000 men, who 
are due for release from the military service 
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this year will go to colleges and universities 
and set those people straight about com- 
munism. I would return to Vietnam and 
give my other foot, if n , in the de- 
fense of the freedoms that this country 
Offers its citizens.” 

I know that many of you readers will 
wonder what this young soldier has to look 
forward to? Yes, he will suffer due to the 
fact he has only one foot, but he will never 
have to bow his head to anyone, for he is a 
living display of real courage and of loving 
service to his country and freedom, 


“MY DUTY” 


He symbolizes the “American Creed,” 
which I personally like to read from time 
to time and which is as follows: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign na- 
tion of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable established upon 
the principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies.” 

The Communists call our society a “Dec- 
adent Society,” and that the personal ero- 
sion from within will permit them to win. 

I hope that this letter will inspire a few 
readers to live the last paragraph of the 
“Creed.” 

I pray that the loss of the young soldier's 
foot will not have been in vain, and that, 
his courage will inspire all who meet him 
to be 100 per cent Americans willing to de- 
fend this country against all enemies. 

GEORGE T. NICKOLAs, 
Davenport, Commander, Department of 
Iowa, Disabled American Veterans. 


THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State Department has given a Jack An- 
derson column about the United States 
requesting the withdrawal of Nationalist 
Chinese troops from the offshore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu the treatment the 
column deserves—a brushoff. Mr. An- 
derson suggested on Wednesday in the 
Washington Post that certain strate- 
gists in our Government are determined 
to ask Chiang Kai-shek to remove his 
forces from the offshore islands. 

Yesterday the State Department’s 
press officer quite properly brushed aside 
such a preposterous suggestion and stated 
that the U.S. “official position rests 
squarely” on the 1954 mutual defense 
treaty with the Republic of China and 
the 1955 joint resolution of Congress 
which affirmed U.S. support for the de- 
fense of Taiwan and the islands between 
Taiwan and mainland China. 

The reasons for the State Depart- 
ment’s reaction and our 12-year-old 
policy are manifestly clear: 

First, the presence of Nationalist 
Chinese troops on the islands pins down 
several hundred thousand Chinese Com- 
munist troops on the mainland; second, 
the islands provide valuable intelligence 
on Communist coastal movements; third, 
the islands release various elements of 
U.S. naval forces from duty in the area; 
fourth, the islands provide early warning 
for air defense; and fifth, the islands pro- 
vide additional depth to the defense of 
Taiwan. 
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At a time when there is continuing re- 
bellion and unrest on the mainland of 
China and when the war in Vietnam is at 
a crucial point, the last thing the United 
States should do is to force a trusted 
ally to withdraw from a securely held 
position and thereby give Communist 
China new options to increase its hoid on 
the mainland and increase its involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER SENATOR 
McNAMARA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is espe- 
cially appropriate, I think, that the dele- 
gates to the recent AFL-CIO convention 
paid special tribute to our former col- 
league and my friend, the late U.S. Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Patrick McNamara. 
As a trade unionist and as a public of- 
ficial, Pat McNamara devoted his life 
to the service of others. Those of us who 
had the privilege of serving with him in 
the Senate know that his full and over- 
riding concern was always the people he 
served so well, and the country he served 
so ably. Both were vastly enriched by the 
service of Senator McNamara. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the AFL-CIO 
resolution, adopted in honor of the late 
Patrick McNamara at the federation’s 
recent convention, be reprinted at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PATRICK MCNAMARA: RESOLUTION 197 
(By delegates of the United Association of 

Journeymen and Apprentices of the 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 

United States and Canada) 

Whereas, The late United States Senator 
Patrick McNamara was a staunch trade 
unionist and member of the United Associa- 
tion, throughout his entire active life, and 

Whereas, He served his state of Michigan, 
and the nation, faithfully as an outstanding 
member of the United States Senate, where 
he was a leader in the fight for new and in- 
novative social legislation; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That this convention honor and 
memorialize this fine American who, as a 
union member, business agent, school board 
member, city council member, and U.S. Sena- 
tor, represented and pursued the finest ideals 
of the United States. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CITADEL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
week in Charleston, S.C., the citizens of 
my State are celebrating the 125th an- 
niversary of The Citadel, the military 
college of South Carolina. The observ- 
ance will climax with events this 
weekend. 

The Citadel and its graduates have 
served the State of South Carolina and 
the Nation well since the first students 
began their studies there in 1843. The 
Citadel cadet, standing erect in his gray 
dress uniform, has epitomized the dedi- 
cation to God and country which has 
distinguished our fighting men down 
through the history of America. He is 
recognized as a young man with a high 
sense of duty. His education is geared 
to develop outstanding attributes of 
character, with emphasis on integrity, 
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discipline, and dependability. The cadet 
is trained not only in standards of con- 
duct and military tradition, but he is 
also offered a superior academic pro- 
gram to prepare him for business and 
professional careers as well. 

The history of The Citadel is replete 
with the names of great men. The names 
of the last three presidents—Summerall, 
Clark, and Harris—provide us with a 
sense of the high caliber of leadership 
and direction under which this military 
college has developed. 

Looking back over the years after the 
first corps of cadets was formed in March 
of 1843, we see scores of names of men 
who shared in the building of this great 
institution, names such as Richardson, 
Hammond, Jamison, Hampton, Padgett, 
Thomas, Murray, Evander, Stevens, 
Coward, Capers, Jenkins, Thompson, 
Hagood, LeTellier, Bond, and many 
others. The administrations of Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall and Gen. Mark 
Wayne Clark have been recognized in 
recent years by the designation of the 
Summerall Chapel in memory of Gen- 
eral Summerall and the naming of the 
new activities building in honor of Gen- 
eral Clark, now president emeritus. 

The current president, Gen. Hugh P. 
Harris, is providing outstanding leader- 
ship in carrying The Citadel to even 
higher standards of academic excellence 
and physical growth. He has the whole- 
hearted support of our State in this noble 
endeavor. 

In this day in time, with hippies in 
vogue and patriotism considered old- 
fashioned, colleges such as The Citadel 
hold the promise of producing the type of 
young men who in years past toiled and 
fought to make this country great. Often- 
times we lose sight of the sacrifices of our 
forefathers and the necessity to preserve 
our heritage for future generations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Citadel 
Celebration,” which appeared in the 
March 14, 1968, issue of the Charleston 
News & Courier be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITADEL CELEBRATION 

The Citadel’s 125th anniversary celebra- 
tion, which begins today, is an occasion for 
rejoicing throughout the state. Graduates of 
The Citadel are leaders in scores of South 
Carolina communities. Their education at 
the Military College of South Carolina pro- 
vided them with knowledge needed in their 
business and professional careers, It also gave 
them an understanding of the elements of 
leadership and civic responsibility. 

As The Citadel looks back over the last 
century and a quarter, it also is planning for 
the future. Gen. Hugh P, Harris, who has 
been president of the college since 1965, re- 
ports that facilities are being planned for an 
additional 500 cadets in the decade ahead. 
Improvements in the physical plant will re- 
quire $20 million. The Citadel also has re- 
opened its program for veterans and is pro- 
viding evening courses for the Charleston 
community. 

In praising military traditions and stand- 
ards of character, we do not overlook the 
academic excellence of The Citadel. Some 
scholars tend to downgrade the intellectual 
level of a military college. The records of 
Citadel men who pursue their studies else- 
where, and the relative performance of stu- 
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derits from other colleges who come to Citadel 
summer schools, supply a classroom gauge in 
which The Citadel measures favorably. 

The week ahead is filled with celebration 
activities. By happy design, The Citadel has 
planned the festivities with public partici- 
pation in mind. It will be an exciting week 
for the community and a good time to ap- 
preciate anew the value of a cherished edu- 
cational institution. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION ENDORSES 
RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in its 
annual meeting on February 26-29 in 
Dallas, the membership of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
adopted a resolution expressing support 
for the Rural Job Development Act (S. 
2134) introduced by Senator FRED HARRIS 
and myself last year. 

There are few groups which have 
played a more important role in the de- 
velopment of rural America than the 
REA co-ops, Therefore, this endorsement 
by the membership of the NRECA is par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. M-3 
(Adopted by the members of the National 

Rural Electric Cooperative Association at 

its annual meeting on February 26-29, 

1968) 

Whereas, an acute need today is job op- 
portunity in rural America, and 

Whereas, Senate 2134 and HR 11886 have 
this as their objective by providing tax in- 
centives to industries locating in rural areas, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that we sup- 
port these bills, and others which have this 
objective and urge the Congress of the United 
States to tee quick and appropriate action. 


SALINE WATER REPORT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have read with intense interest the an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior concerning the desalting program 
conducted by the Office of Saline Water 
which you received and referred to the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Secretary Udall’s report is a concise 
review of the progress that has been at- 
tained to develop new or improved proc- 
esses for low-cost desalination of sea or 
brackish water during the past year. 

While water is a precious and vital 
commodity, we do not seem to appreciate 
its true worth until we enter a water 
shortage crisis. We once assumed that 
water problems in the United States were 
confined primarily to the arid and semi- 
arid areas of the Southwest, but we now 
find to our consternation that our bur- 
geoning population is placing enor- 
mous demands on our natural supplies 
of water. The extent of this demand is 
that even areas of normal adequate rain- 
fall such as the States of New Jersey and 
New York are now studying the possi- 
bility of constructing desalting plants to 
provide an incremental source of fresh 
water. During the past year, Key West, 
Fla., became the first city in the United 
States to obtain its regular municipal 
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supply of fresh water from a sea water 
desalting plant. Several inland com- 
munities have installed desalting equip- 
ment to improve the quality of available 
sources of supply. Two new desalting 
plants under construction in the Virgin 
Islands will permit expanded industry 
and tourist trade. 

Secretary Udall's report points out 
very clearly the interest of other nations 
in the desalting technology whieh is be- 
ing developed in the United States and 
he cites President Johnson’s interest in 
making this technology available to those 
nations who now face severe water sup- 
ply problems. When President Johnson 
served as majority leader of this body, 
he was one of the stanchest advocates 
of an imaginative and aggressive desalt- 
ing program and as we all know, he has 
continued that interest as Chief Execu- 
tive. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
compliment Secretary Udall on an in- 
teresting and informative report and I 
would like to suggest to my colleagues 
that they review this report so that you 
may be fully apprised of the current sta- 
tus of desalting progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Secretary’s report be included in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

[The report is printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks under the heading “Sa- 
line Water Report.” 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
WORLD'S FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of the 
most respected financial leaders of this 
country is George S. Moore, chairman 
of the board of the First National City 
Bank of New York. It is therefore of 
more than usual interest to note the 
comments he has made on the events 
that led to the decisions of the central 
bankers of the seven nation London gold 
pool on March 17 and on developments 
since that time. 

I am pleased to note that our views 
coincide on this matter to a large degree. 

I commend his views to the Senate and 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a speech made by Mr. Moore before 
the American Club in Paris on March 21 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS or GEORGE S. Moore, CHAIRMAN, 
Fist NATIONAL Crry BANK, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN CLUB, MARCH 21, 1968, Paris 

CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 

This is not the most propitious time for a 
banker to speak in public. The most happy 
note in last Saturday's edition of the New 
York Times was a cable from London stating 
that the Church of St. Edmonds in the finan- 
cial district had announced special prayers 
for bankers from 12 to 2 PM! 

I surely do not wish to add to the confusion 
of many about current developments or to 
the general lack of confidence which is con- 
tributing to current problems. 

Fortunately the weekend meeting in Wash- 
ington of the Central Bankers resulted in ac- 
tions which have in some measure restored 
order and some confidence to the world’s 
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markets, at least short term, and given them, 
and particularly the USA, more time to find 
more desirable solutions to the basic 
problems. 

I believe they acted wisely in their decision 
to let the free gold market seek its own free 
uncontrolled level. Actually there were no 
acceptable alternatives. With freedom, it may 
not rise as high as some have feared, or hoped, 
depending on where they sat! 

The enlargement of the Sterling support 
group was also constructive, necessary, and 
confidence-producing. 

The extension of the US swap system, to 
over $9 billion, and the implications that 
the Central Banks would settle their own 
inter-bank deficits and surpluses, by swaps, 
or by sale of gold at $35 am ounce, and mean- 
while maintain prevailing currency rates, is 
further evidence that the spirit of post-war 
monetary cooperation is still largely intact, 
despite the shocks of recent events, and pres- 
sures of national interests. 

Now none of this has changed the funda- 
mentals—the principal flaws in the post-war/ 
present/monetary system, namely the US bal- 
ance of payments deficit, and the inadequacy 
of the present gold supply for today’s mone- 
tary needs. 

The US now clearly has no recourse but to 
take the necessary fiscal and monetary steps, 
which are the only way it can bring its pay- 
ments into balance or nearer to equilibrium. 
I say nearer, if not all the way to equilibrium, 
because the Vietnam war is a big factor in 
the US deficit, and the world understands 
this. 

But the US must: 

1. Raise taxes promptly. 

2. Reduce non-defense spending substan- 
tially. 

3. Continue to further tighten monetary 
policy which the foregoing makes possible. 

There is hope, after last weekend, that 
the fiscal impasse between Congress and 
the Administration is nearer resolution and 
that the Federal Reserve is moving towards 
a tighter monetary policy, both by discount 
rate action and by open market policy. For- 
tunately, I think our economy is strong 
enough to take these actions in its stride. 
People have huge savings reserves—the ex- 
pansionary and inflationary forces which 
need to be constrained are powerful. 

The past ten days have also proved, I be- 
lieve, some of the things many of us have 
been saying: 

(1) That a gold free monetary system is 
not here yet. 

(2) That the U.S. controls are not, of 
themselves, believable as likely to do the 
job on their own. 

Everything will depend on whether the 
U.S. does act properly and promptly and in 
faet does bring its payments near to equi- 
librium. 

If we do not, and the world is asked to 
carry the additional dollars from as large 
a payments deficit as we suffered last year, 
I simply do not believe that the accords of 
last Sunday can be expected to hold to- 
gether. I believe our friends will ask for 
gold, more than we can or will spare from 
our remaining gold reserves of about $10 
billion (deducting the $1 billion gold we 
owe the IMF). 

And so let us hope that the mid-March 
near crisis, and the temporary confidence 
that Sunday’s actions helped rebuild, and 
the time that this has given us, will be 
used effectively. 

Now before closing let me strike a more 
positive note. 

Last week's problems tend to make us 
forget the economic strengths behind the 
dollar, the post-war economic achievements, 
which give us the capability of solving to- 
day's problems, and give assurance that the 
path of post-war progress and expansion, 
social and economic, need not be inter- 
rupted. 
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First. Let no one lose sight of the enor- 
mous productive power of the U.S. economy, 
which is showing increased vigor and is ex- 
panding at a phenomenal] rate. The increase 
in the U.S. economy in the two years of 
1966 and 1967 is roughly equal to the entire 
French economy or to the economies of 
Italy, Belgium and Netherlands combined. 
The technological superiority of the U.S.A. 
is substantial and is widening. Gross private 
U.S. foreign investments, despite the re- 
straints of the balance of payments program, 
will increase by more than $10 billion this 
year. These total investments produced a 
remittable profit of nearly $6 billion last 
year, and this will double in ten years. The 
U.S. international balance sheet, that is the 
excess of foreign assets (exclusive of our 
gold) over our foreign liabilities (including 
foreign investment in U.S.) is well over $50 
billion, more than twice ten years ago. The 
foreign preference for U.S. portfolio invest- 
ments is increasing, through purchase of 
mutual funds and general security invest- 
ments. All this points to the possibility, 
probability, of another “dollar gap” in the 
Seventies, post-Vietnmam, provided we pro- 
tect our price stability, which is now 
threatened. 

Second. Despite the present strains on the 
international monetary system, the world 
leaders can take pride in our post-war eco- 
nomie achievements, We have avoided the 
usual post-war depression. Barriers to trade 
and investment have been reduced. World 
trade has grown fourfold since the end of 
World War II, doubled in the past ten years, 
and should double again in the next ten 
years. The US post-war expansion, the mira- 
cles of Europe and then Japan, and the lit- 
tle miracles of Mexico, Taiwan, etc. have been 
even more remarkable in a period when the 
economie achievements of communism and 
totalitarianism have been conspicuously 
poor. 

No, there is no reason to lose confidence in 
the continued expansion of trade and invest- 
ment, and in the progress of the developing 
countries. My own bank is opening 47 new 
foreign branches this year, which is positive 
evidence that we don't think the world is 
going to hell. 

Now, let me conclude this optimism with 
a final warning. 

Last Sunday’s arrangements stemmed the 
crisis but they do no more than give us time 
to do the things which need to be done. 

The US must take the necessary fiscal, 
monetary action. 

The controls road which we have taken so 
far will not do the job. 

A gold free or a paper gold, monetary sys- 
tem is not here today, nor around the cor- 
ner. Some day probably, but not in time to 
solve today’s problems. A two level gold mar- 
ket cannot last for long under today’s con- 
ditions. I have been frank in saying that if 
we don’t do the things which need to be 
done, it may very well come to that 
there will be no alternative but to raise the 
official price of gold. In fact it may even now 
be too late to prescribe the deflation that 
might be necessary to turn the clock back. 

What worries me most is too long a jour- 
ney down the wrong road, which is the road 
the US has followed to date—the control 
road. Restrictions on the free flow of money, 
on trade and investment, on travel, can do 
immeasurable damage and can interrupt the 
path of post-war expansion and development 
whose continuation is so essential to peace 
and stability. The end of the control road 
is exchange control, and exchange control 
has never worked. 

I believe the world’s leaders today are too 
wise, and have too good a recall of the failure 
of these measures, to go too far down that 
road today. 

I don't think anyone is wise enough to 
predict the course of events in the near fu- 
ture. On the other hand, I have seen lots of 
problems during my forty years as a banker 
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and none of them have dimmed my long 
range optimism. Problems such as these have 
a way of resolving themselves, and especially 
in this case, considering the strengths and 
experiences at our disposal. It is obviously a 
year of caution for businessmen, investors 
and especially bankers. 

I have been brief today to save time for 
possible questions, and also because there 
is available here at the door for any who are 
interested, fuller background in a speech I 
made before the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers in December, entitled: “The Dol- 
lar at Bay” and in a subsequent interview 
with the editors of U.S. News & World. 


LACK OF U.S. POSITIVE LEADER- 
SHIP IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
retaliatory raids by Israel across the 
Jordan River aimed at striking at the 
Arab bases used as privileged sanctuaries 
by Arba saboteurs against Israel-held 
villages was not unexpected. 

It is now over 9 months since the 
June 1967, 6-day war between Israel and 
the Arab nations. 

There have been no discernible steps 
toward peace in the Middle East. 

Instead, slowly yet surely, the Soviet 
Union is tightening its grip in that vital 
area, making Nasser more than ever de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union for his very 
ability to stay in office while the Soviet 
Union obtains a valuable naval base on 
the very soil of Egypt. 

Instead, the United States has re- 
sumed arming Jordan, thereby placing 
its seal of approval on the perfidious 
actions of Little King Hussein’s actions 
during the 6-day war. 

Meanwhile, Arab infiltrators from 
their safe bases in Jordan, operating 
either with the connivance or indulgence 
of the Little King, committed 128 acts of 
sabotage, minings, or shootings, killing 
or wounding 168 Israelis. 

Repeated warnings by the Israel Gov- 
ernment that further acts of violation 
would lead to serious repercussions went 
unheeded both by the Arab nations and 
by the other members of the United Na- 
tions as well. 

That such acts of sabotage, minings, 
and shootings not only would continue 
but would increase in intensity was 
openly boasted of in Nasser’s controlled 
Cairo press and radio. Thus a Cairo ra- 
dio broadcast, on March 12, 1968, stated 
that “Arab resistance is continuing and 
gradually escalating.” Since the first of 
March, there were 37 acts of sabotage. 
The Washington Post of March 22, 1968, 
shows the picture of the mined school- 
bus blown up on March 18, 1968, killing 
two men and injuring 28 schoolchildren. 

As Joe Alex Morris, Jr., in a dispatch 
from Beirut which appeared in the same 
issue of the Washington Post, stated: 

Israel's attack across the Jordan River was 
seen here as a predictable sequel to the 
escalation of Arab commando activity inside 
Israel and the occupied lands. 

For days, Israeli officials have been warn- 
ing Jordan’s King Hussein to crack down on 
the commandos, whom they call terrorists, or 
face the consequences. This was accom- 
panied by a flurry of military activity and 
troop movements on the occupied West Bank, 
and a panic exodus of what few civilians re- 
mained on both sides of the river. 

Jordanian public temper was decidedly 
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with the commandos, who currently form the 
only force fighting Israel. 


These warning signs went unheeded by 
the United States which should have ex- 
ercised leadership in the Middle East. 

The United States should have called 
for an urgent meeting of the United Na- 
tions Security Council before Israel was 
provoked into retaliatory raids. At such 
a preventive Council meeting the United 
States could have urged the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations presence along 
the Jordan River. 

Instead the United States waited while 
the fuse burned shorter and shorter until 
the powder keg exploded. And then it 
“deplored” Israel’s retaliatory action. 

How long must a nation, such as Israel, 
wait under the gun of nightly terroristic 
raids before taking retaliatory action? 
How long can the advice of turning the 
other cheek be followed? 

On December 13, 1967—over 3 months 
before the renewal of hostilities in the 
Middle East—I proposed the following 
three-pronged policy: 

I propose a three-pronged policy for the 
United States to pursue to bring about peace 
in the Middle East, not only in its own best 
interests but in the interest of peace 
throughout the world. 

First, the United States should propose 
entering into a mutual security treaty with 
Israel. This is a policy which the United 
States pursues in other parts of the world, 
where United States interests are not nearly 
as crucial as they are in the Middle East. 

Thus the United States has mutual secu- 
rity treaties with Nationalist China, Korea 
and the Philippines. It is not intended, of 
course, by any such mutual defense treaty 
to commit the United States to the sending 
of troops to the Middle East. I would oppose 
that. The United States could taper off its 
role as global policeman and of sending our 
young men far afield to fight and die when 
the United States security is not threatened 
and alternative non-military solutions are 
available. Moreover, as Israel made abun- 
dantly clear during the 1967 crisis, Israel 
wants no United States troops there. It proved 
in June 1967 that given the wherewithal to 
fight, Israeli troops are well able to give a 
very good accounting for themselves on the 
field of battle. The United States should 
supply whatever arms are necessary. 

A mutual security pact between the United 
States and Israel would be an effective de- 
terrent to Arab aggression and it would by 
implication place over that country the ef- 
fective defense umbrella of the United States 
Sixth Fleet—which would really not need to 
go into action. Its presence, backed by a 
treaty, would suffice. 

Second, in the face of the determination 
of the Soviet Union to continue to supply 
arms to the Arab nations in ever increasing 
amounts, the United States should offer to 
give whatever arms are needed to Israel to 
even its military defensive strength. Surely 
if the United States can give arms to Jor- 
dan—which has proved decisively in June 
that it would use those arms to carry on 
aggression, it can do no less than to give 
arms to Israel for its defense—at least until 
the Soviet Union desists in its present policy 
of engaging in an arms race in the Middle 
East on the side of the Arab nations, to the 
great disadvantage of Israel, which is so 
clearly aligned on the side of the West. 

Such a policy of giving arms to Israel is 
especially needed at this time in view of the 
changed attitude of France, which now re- 
fuses to supply arms to Israel, and has lifted 
the embargo on supplying arms to Arab 
countries. 

Third, it is also important that the United 
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States buttress Israel’s determination not to 
give up any territory occupied by it in the 
Six Day War unless and until, at the very 
least, the Arab nations declare unmistakably 
and are to negotiate directly with 
Israel to arrive at binding agreements de- 
signed to ensure lasting peace in the Middle 
East. Unless such assurances are unmistak- 
ably binding it could be the height of folly for 
Israel to give up the new post 1967 war 
boundaries which are essential to its defense. 
The older boundaries made Arab aggression 
all too easy. When that day comes—that the 
Arab nations irrevocably abjure war against 
Israel—the United States should be prepared 
to assist economically all the nations in that 
area which sincerely desire to build up their 
own economies and to better the economic 
and social lot of their own people. 


The time to lock the barn door is be- 
fore the horse is stolen. 

The time to bring peace to the Middle 
East is before tensions again rise so high 
as to erupt into violence and not merely 
to deplore the inevitable retaliation 
against terroristic incursions. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER PRAISES 
STATE OF MANKIND ADDRESS 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
January I introduced Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33 calling on the United Na- 
tions to inaugurate an annual state of 
mankind address to be delivered by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and broadcast worldwide by the radio 
and television networks of all the U.N. 
member states. 

Organizations, such as the United 
World Federalists that are deeply im- 
pressed by the desperate need to 
strengthen the United Nations as a force 
for world peace and progress, have en- 
thusiastically endorsed this proposal, 
which was originally formulated by 
Frank K. Kelly, a vice president of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. 

I am very pleased to state today that 
former President Eisenhower's name can 
now be added to the growing list of those 
who support this innovative proposal. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter on 
the state of mankind address proposal I 
have just received from President Eisen- 
hower, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INDIO, CALIF., 
March 8, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Frankly, I am not in a posi- 
tion to comment with any deep understand- 
ing about the practical value of a United Na- 
tions’ annual report on the “State of the 
World.” However, I do believe that if such a 
report were prepared objectively and without 
bias of any kind, it would be a valuable docu- 
ment to every government in the world—to 
say nothing of its interest to the ordinary but 
thoughtful citizen. I think that this kind of 
report should be welcomed by every Ameri- 
can, ess of Party or classification as 


either “liberal” or “conservative.” 
With best wishes, 


Sincerely, 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
Americans have worked as hard as has 
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President Eisenhower to strengthen the 
United Nations. As he so eloquently 
stated in a speech during his second pres- 
idential campaign: 

The United Nations represents the best and 
soundest hope for peace in the world. ... 
For this very reason I believe that the proc- 
esses of the UN need further to be developed 
and strengthened. 


I believe an annual address by the 
Secretary General on the state of man- 
kind would be a significant step toward 
the goal enunciated by President Eisen- 
hower. 

The state of mankind address, as en- 
visioned by Frank Kelly, would be framed 
in simple language, would deal with the 
most pressing issues facing mankind, and 
would be plugged into the world’s massive 
and increasingly sophisticated network 
of broadcast media, thereby giving the 
address the dramatic appeal which at- 
taches to such person-to-person com- 
munications. 

It would be far different from the Sec- 
retary General’s present annual state- 
ment because that document, by neces- 
sity, puts a good deal of emphasis on 
housekeeping functions and is a far more 
technical document than the state of 
mankind address I envision. And further, 
the present statement does not fulfill 
the aims of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 53 because it is addressed to an elite 
audience—the U.N. delegates—rather 
than to the people of the world as the 
state of mankind address would be. 

The United Nations, like any other 
human institution, will not be able, in my 
view, to maintain its present infiuence, 
let alone achieve the strength all of us 
hoped it would achieve back in the days 
when the U.N. Charter was being written, 
unless it rides the crest of the ongoing 
technological revolution and particularly 
the revolution in communications—and 
rides it imaginatively. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 53 encourages & step in that 
direction. It seeks to establish a voice 
for the world’s principal international 
organization that everyone the world 
over can hear clearly. 


GREECE: THE SEEDS FOR A NEW 
VIETNAM? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
had a strong and active interest in 
Greece, the ancient homeland of the 
democratic spirit in a time of kings. Ever 
since the Truman doctrine of 1947 con- 
cern with present-day Greece has been a 
part of American efforts; to assist that 
nation toward a modern fulfillment of 
true democracy. 

That is why in an interview given to 
the political editor of the Athens Daily 
Post, Elias P. Demetracopoulos, in an in- 
terview published on August 10, 1966, I 
asked for a full investigation of the U.S. 
role in the Greek political crisis. At that 
time I also warned that there was an 

. imminent grave threat of a military dic- 
tatorship in Greece. The event took 
place 7 months later on April 21, 1967. 

Last July I became the first U.S. Sen- 
ator to visit Greece after the military 
junta took over. At that time I met key 
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figures in the Greek Government, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister. It is out of 
this background of concern that I wish 
today to call attenion to two excellent, 
revealing and interconnecting articles. 
One, written by the well-known colum- 
nists Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
November 2, 1967. It describes accurately 
and in detail the ordeal of my good 
friend Mr. Demetracoupoulos, Greece’s 
foremost political editor until the junta 
seized power there, whom I helped to 
come over to the United States. 

The other article is an interview given 
by him to the distinguished columnist 
Eliot Janeway of the Chicago Tribune, 
whose columns also appear in the Wash- 
ington Star. In that interview may be 
seen the red signal that Greece very well 
may be on the way to becoming a new 
Vietnam in the years ahead, and a warn- 
ing about the U.S. role there. These 
articles might well bear the caption, 
“How the U.S. Can Lose Friends and 
Create New Vietnams.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the two articles referred to may 
appear in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Nov. 2, 1967] 
STATE OFFICIAL AIDED Greek JUNTA IN TRYING 
To Bar POLITICAL REFUGEE 


(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Shocking collaboration between the State 
Department and the six-month-old military 
dictatorship in Greece is exposed by the story, 
concealed until now, of how, together, they 
very nearly barred a prominent Greek politi- 
cal refugee from the United States. 

Ostensibly, U.S. policy is to keep arm’s 
length from the military junta which seized 
power in Athens last April. Behind the 
scenes, however, working-level State Depart- 
ment officials cooperate with the junta in 
ways that can only encourage the Greek 
Colonels to think Washington has little in- 
terest in restoring a democratic regime, 

Nowhere is this more obvious than in the 
outrageous handling of the case of Elias P. 
Demetracopoulos, an influential Greek jour- 
nalist as political editor of three newspapers 
and a militant foe of tyranny, both right and 
left. A prisoner of the Nazis during World 
War II after couageously helping downed 
U.S. airmen. (for which he was decorated), 
Demetracopoulos was captured and then 
wounded by the Communists during the Red 
revolt of December, 1944. 

When the Colonels staged their coup last 
April on the pretext of fighting Communism, 
Demetracopoulos went into hiding briefly, 
then emerged as an outspoken critic of the 
junta—but only by word-of-mouth. Rather 
than submit to military censorship, he re- 
fused to write for his newspapers. 

His problems with the junta deepened in 
August when the United Nations invited 
Demetracopoulos to be Greek representative 
at the U.N.’s annual Editors’ Roundtable in 
Warsaw, Sept. 12-15. 

The funta made private overtures to De- 
metracopoulos to be favorable or at least 
neutral toward the Colonels in the Warsaw 
discussions, even dangling before him the 
Ambassadorship to a key Western country. 

Demetracopoulos refused. The junta, ac- 
cordingly, barred his trip to Poland by deny- 
ing him a “special security exit permit.” 
U.N. officials. quietly pressured the Colonels 
by reminding them that the important in- 
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dustrial symposium scheduled in Athens 
under U.N. auspices in November might be 
endangered. 

The junta responded with a dictator's 
compromise. On Sept. 12, it confiscated 
Demetracopoulos’ passport (containing a 
valid U.S. visa) and replaced it with a new 
passport permitting him to travel to Poland 
only and only for the Sept. 12-15 conference. 
Demetracopoulos saw no future in Greece, 
and once the Warsaw conference finished, 
gained entrance to Denmark. 

His plans were to attend a World Bank 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro as an invited guest 
and go from there to the United States. 
That meant getting Brazilian and U.S. visas 
stamped in his new passport. 

Although Brazil has been ruled by its 
military since 1964, it quickly granted a visa 
to Demetracopoulos, But not the Americans. 
Fearful of what Demetracopoulos would do 
and say in America, the junta pleaded with 
U.S. officials to keep him out. The U.S. Em- 
bassy in Athens recommended the visa be 
granted anyway, but a foreign service officer 
named Daniel H. Brewster had other ideas. 

Brewster, desk officer for Greece in Wash- 
ington and the major formulator of U.S, pol- 
icy on Greece, is an unabashed friend of the 
colonels. He decided that Demetracopoulos, 
staunchly pro-American and a visitor here 
repeatedly since 1951, be denied a visa. The 
incredible decision was revealed to Deme- 
tracopoulos in Copenhagen Sept. 23. 

That would have ended the story had 
Demetracopoulos in Copenhagen Sept. 23, 
been without friends here. He immediately 
cabled for help to an impressive list includ- 
ing Sens. Vance Hartke of Indiana and Jacob 
Javits of New York, Speaker John McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler of New York, and former Goy. Pat Brown 
of California. 

Their queries were met by weak excuses 
from the State Department, but collective 
pressure from Demetracopoulos’s friends 
forced the issue over Brewster’s head, all the 
way up to the Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and the White House. Brewster's decision was 
overruled and a visitor's visa was given Deme- 
tracopoulos Sept. 28. 

Demetracopoulos is now in Washington, 
but the incident is not closed. There is inter- 
est on Capitol Hill in a possible investigation 
of the affair to probe State Department-junta 
links that could perpetuate dictatorship in 
Athens and, in the process unwittingly bol- 
ster the reborn Communist resistance, 


POINT oF VIEW—JANEWAY: POTENTIALLY 
BOILING GREECE SIMMERS 


(By Eliot Janeway) 


New Tonk, February 28.—The hotter Viet 
Nam gets, the touchier the Mediterranean 
gets—and the more explosive Greece gets. 
This column has been identifying Greece as 
an active nerve center and potential trouble 
spot for America since before the crisis there 
surfaced. Herewith is an updated audit of 
present instabilities and exposures by Elias 
P. Demetracopoulos, Athens’ premier politi- 
cal analyst-and-editor-in-exile and anti- 
communist coordinator of libertarian re- 
sistance to the military dictatorship there. 

Janeway. The junta now controlling 
Greece has been cracking down on people 
critical of it. Has it also been tying up their 
property? 

DEMETRACOPOULOS. The junta has been 
ruthless with respect to its opponents re- 
gardless of whether they belong to the right, 
center, or left of the political spectrum. It 
has not hesitated to take any measures, in- 
cluding deprivation of rights guaranteed 
under law. 

JANEWAY. Can Greece subsist without for- 
eign capital investment? 

DemerTracopoutos. Only at a much lower 
standard of living and growth than would 
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otherwise be possible. Foreign investment is 
essential if modern management and tech- 
nology are to be introduced. Without these, 
much of Greek industry will remain hope- 
lessly backward and the great hope of join- 
ing the European Common Market will not 
be realized. 

JANEWAY. Do you regard Russia as likely to 
intervene in Greece? 


RUSSIAN ENTRANCE POSSIBLE 


DEMETRACOPOULOS, Russia would like noth- 
ing better than to intervene in Greece as 
part of her campaign to penetrate the middle 
east while reducing United States influence 
there and in the Mediterranean. Since 1947, 
America has played a decisive role in Greece, 
and, in 1959 with Ambassador 
Ellis Briggs, now a strong advocate of the 
Athens colonels, America has pursued disas- 
trous, contradictory and vacillating policies 
too many and too complicated to go into 
here. But because of these policies, largely 
influenced by interservice and personality 
rivalries, Russia can now for the first time 
since World War II pretend to lead liberation 
movements in Greece—ironically, in the 
name of democracy and with the support of 
noncommunist elements in western Europe. 
The making of a new Viet Nam in Greece in 


ranean countries muddle along on reduced 
flows of American dollars, especially for mili- 
tary assistance? 

DemerracopouLos. The expensive military 
establishments of the NATO countries have 
competed with domestic economic develop- 
ment programs—hence the need for outside 
support. This support in my opinion should 
continue until growth is sufficient to enable 
each country to maintain its own defense 
forces, In Greece, United States aid should 
be used forcefully and expertly as a lever to 
force the colonels out of power since it will 
no longer buy security. 

JANEWAY. What are 
nomic problems? 

DEMETRACOPOULOS, They are many. As 
Richard Westebbe of the World bank, for- 
merly senior foreign economic adviser to the 
Greek government, says in his penetrating 
report, “Greece’s long-run structural prob- 
lems concern deficiencies in the structure 
of production, in public administration, in 
education, in financial institutions, and in 
the distribution of income.” Frankly, I do 
not see how an unpopular government of 
army officers, suffering as it does from uni- 
versal foreign hostility and inability to at- 
tract tent economic experts, can solve 
all these problems. Last year’s refusal of the 
Common Market’s European Investment 
bank to grant Greece a promised loan of 
around 50 million dollars is an important 
case in point. 


EFFECTS OF EXEMPTION 


JANEWAY. What do you think of Greece’s 
exemption from President Johnson’s recent 
economic measures to strengthen the dol- 
lar? 

DEMETRACOPOULOS. It is most regretta- 
ble that the Greek junta has been able to 
capitalize on this position of the American 
government. Many people do and will inter- 
pret this action as just another sign of 
American’s support of the Athens dictator- 
ship. 

Janeway. What is the best that can be 
hoped for in Greece? What is the worst? 

DEMETRACOPOULOS. The best is that, thru 
sustained western pressure and support of 
the anti-junta elements who represent the 
vast bulk of the Greek people, the colonels 
will be forced out. The worst is that armed 
resistance will begin again in Greece, led by 
the hard-core Communists, with the west 
and America discredited among the masses. 
Then, no matter who wins, Greece will in- 
deed be lost. 


Greece’s basic eco- 
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THE AUSTERITY THREAT WHICH 
HANGS OVER OUR PARKS AND 
OVER EVERY OTHER WORTH- 
WHILE DOMESTIC PROGRAM— 
AND WHY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful, important column by that 
able newspaperman, Marquis Childs, en- 
titled “Austerity Threat Hangs Over 
Parks” appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. He points out: 

The whole natural resource and conserva- 
tion program already slashed in the Admin- 
istration’s budget will suffer. 


He points to the paradox that this is 
happening just at a time when, to help 
our Nation’s balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, the administration is urging that 
people travel in the United States. 

Of course, it is not only the natural 
resources and conservation program 
which are suffering, but every other do- 
mestic program, including the most vital 
antipoverty program, slum clearance, 
and all of the other issues so graphically 
and realistically described by the report 
of the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. 

What Marquis Childs does not say and 
which cannot be too often emphasized, is 
that all this tragic retreat from efforts to 
solve our domestic problems is due to 
the inexcusable folly of our military 
involvement in Southeast Asia. Mr. 
Childs suggests, after alluding to the 
views of Chairman GEORGE Manon, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, and 
Wiisur Mitts, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, that the Ameri- 
can people are loathe to tax themselves to 
carry out the great promise of our do- 
mestic programs. The fact is that there 
would be no need for them to tax them- 
selves if it were not for the mounting 
drain of $3 billion per month to carry 
on an indefensible and unwinnable war 
on the continent of Asia. 

The American people will be given no 
opportunity to test their willingness to 
appropriate for domestic programs be- 
cause the additional taxes which the ad- 
ministration seeks to impose will go 
down the drain in this senseless war. 

The only way in which this dilemma 
can be voided is for President Johnson 
to reverse his policy of escalation— 
which, to date, has now cost the lives of 
20,000 young Americans in combat—and 
adopt a different formula than his pro- 
posed and unchanged effort at a mili- 
tary solution, 

I have proposed such a way out and I 
again present it, and I shall continue to 
urge such a program or some variation 
thereof until the realization comes home 
that it is only by deescalation and a 
resort to political approaches that there 
is any hope of averting an ever-deepen- 
ing plunge into ever-greater disaster. My 
proposal suggests that the President 
go on nationwide TV and speak in ap- 
proximately the following terms: 

“My fellow citizens, I have tried for 4 
years and my predecessors have tried for 
a decade previously to bring a semblance 
of self-government and democracy to the 
people of South Vietnam. It has become 
clear beyond peradventure that it is not 
their desire, and that the United States, 
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despite its prodigious efforts in man- 
power and money, and the sacrifice of 
thousands of American lives, cannot 
achieve these desired results for them. 

“I have today ordered the uncondi- 
tional cessation of all bombing of North 
Vietnam and of all offensive operations 
in South Vietnam. In addition, I have 
directed there be an immediate in-place 
cease-fire in South Vietnam on the part 
of the United States and have requested 
the South Vietnamese Armed Forces to 
do likewise, with only defensive action 
authorized. I have called upon the forces 
of the National Liberation Front and of 
North Vietnam in South Vietnam to do 
the same. It is my purpose, which I now 
declare, to initiate a phased military 
withdrawal which should be completed 
within a year. In the meantime, behind 
the shield of American military forces 
with the leverage afforded by U.S. mili- 
tary and economic aid, U.S. representa- 
tives in South Vietnam will insist that 
the Thieu-Ky government broaden the 
base of its government to include their 
non-Communist opponents, represented 
in large measure by those whom they 
have now jailed and put in protective 
custody, and that this broadened South 
Vietnamese Government begin immedi- 
ate negotiations with the National Liber- 
ation Front so that all these Vietnamese 
components can work out their own 
destinies. 

“In addition, I have directed our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations to work 
with other nations there to find places 
of refuge in other lands for those who 
would not want to live in South Vietnam 
under the new regime which will be 
formed, and I will ask the Congress for 
such additional authority as may be 
needed to admit such refugees to the 
United States and to assist in their re- 
settlement elsewhere. 

“Further, I have instructed our Am- 
bassadors to Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, Canada, India, and Poland to 
propose a greatly strengthened Inter- 
national Control Commission to super- 
vise any elections to be held in South 
Vietnam to obtain an expression of the 
peoples’ will. 

“The United States will assist in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the 
burned villages, destroyed buildings, and 
defoliated fields, and give suitable fiscal 
assistance to economic development. But 
our military efforts will cease. We will 
make every effort to assist the people of 
both North and South Vietnam to estab- 
lish whatever form of government they 
can develop.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Marquis Childs, entitled Aus- 
terity Threat Hangs Over Parks,” in this 
morning’s Washington Post be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 22, 1968] 
AUSTERITY THREAT HANGS Over PARES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

If the austerity program promised by the 
President really does take hold it is not 


alone the decaying core cities that will feel 
the pinch. The whole natural resource and 
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conservation program already slashed in the 
Administration’s budget will suffer. 

Here is an example paralleling the cities of 
a fundamental asset that is being eroded 
away. At the very same time we are being 
told to stay home and see America first, the 
national parks are overcrowded, their fa- 
cilities run down, the traffic bumper to 
bumper in the most popular parks. Federal 
incentives to clean up polluted lakes and 
rivers have been slowed and the air pollu- 
tion program is cut back. 

Combing through the Federal budget, the 
Conservation Foundation finds that net 
spending for natural resources will be re- 
duced in the 1969 fiscal year from 1.38 per 
cent of total Federal spending, which is the 
figure for the current year, to 1.34 per cent. 
This sounds like a small reduction but it 
comes at a time when in almost every field 
the need is for increases to save the dwin- 
dling natural heritage from obliteration. 
And Congress is likely to whack even further 
at budgetary requests that seem vulnerable 
in the economy drive. While the Administra- 
tion repeats the call for parks already re- 
quested, no new proposals for seashores or 
recreation areas are included while specula- 
tive developers constantly bid up the price of 
land and builders crowd already congested 
private beaches. 

“The Federal Government has seriously de- 
faulted on its commitment to battle (water) 
pollution,” Gov. Warren Knowles of Wiscon- 
sin said in commenting on the resource 
budget at a four-state pollution conference 
on Lake Michigan. 

Conservatives are fond of saying that gov- 
ernment should be run like a business. But 
a business would hardly let its assets waste 
away when as in the instance of the natural 
heritage, so much of which has already van- 
ished, they are irreplaceable. 

Urban sprawl is cutting into once-beauti- 
ful and remote beauty spots. A prime example 
is the Everglades National Park in Florida 
where the water supply is jeopardized by 
spreading developments. Now a 38-mile- 
square airport is proposed adjacent to the 
park. Eventually it would be used by super- 
sonic planes and the sonic boom would drive 
the surviving wild life out of the park. 

But, if the cities are to be rehabilitated and 
natural resources conserved, where is the 
money to come from? This is what skeptical 
men like Chairman George Mahon of the 
House Appropriations Committee are asking. 

The question is more fundamental. It is 
really: Are the American people willing to tax 
themselves for the services, the benefits and 
the advantages that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can in the last analysis provide? 
That is how Mahon puts it. He is not op- 
posed to spending as such, since being against 
spending is like being against motherhood. 
The recourse of deficit spending, however, 
has in the view of Mahon and others come to 
an end with the crisis over the dollar. 

President Johnson has given his assurances 
to House leaders that he will accept cuts in 
his budget of $9 billion and perhaps as high 
as $10 billion. He hopes this will move the 
10 per cent surtax out of the deep-freeze in 
Wilbur Mills’ Ways and Means Committee 
and get it enacted. The President wants Con- 
gress to do the cutting and set the pattern 
of austerity and he will abide by the cuts. 

That has produced the beginnings of a 
thaw. Yet the resistance is still strong, with 
the feeling that the President's promise stops 
far short of what is essential if the deficit is 
to be reduced and confidence in the dollar 
restored. And why, the grumbling is, 
shouldn't the President step up to the line 
and spell out where the cuts are to come 
instead of putting the monkey on our backs? 

In the torrent of political oratory begin- 
ning to flow, the commonest prescription is: 
De-escalate Vietnam, scale back spending on 
the war and money will be readily at hand 
for the urgent needs here at home. That is 
easier said than done. Johnson makes it 
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abundantly clear that he means to prosecute 
the Vietnam conflict at an accelerated pace 
with a division or more over and above the 
525,000 ceiling. 

He has repeatedly said this country is rich 
enough to prosecute the war and do at the 
same time what has to be done at home. 
Neither he nor any other candidate has said 
how under the system of divided powers this 
can be done. 


THE VALUE OF WORLD TRADE IS 
NOTED BY HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
foreign trade is vitally important to our 
Nation. For many years we have had a 
favorable balance of trade, and the con- 
tinuing surplus of exports over imports 
has brought many benefits to our people. 
Export sales provide a market for the 
ever-increasing output of our farms and 
factories; they provide profits for busi- 
ness and jobs for labor; they contribute 
to the steady growth of our prosperous 
economy. In addition, the favorable bal- 
ance of trade helps relieve the deficit in 
the balance of payments, Without the 
surplus in our trade accounts, the deficit 
would be far more serious than it is. It 
is clear thrt the United States must 
maintain its favorable trade balance and 
expand it whenever and wherever 
possible. 

In recent days the importance of our 
foreign trade has come home forcefully 
to the people of Houston, Tex. In the 
city’s new convention and exhibit center 
is a display of German imports ranging 
from kitchen utensils to industrial ma- 
chinery. Called Spotlight on Germany, 
the exhibit has emphasized to Houston- 
ians that the United States exported 
$173 million more to Germany in 1967 
than it imported. 

This example of America’s favorable 
balance of trade provides an important 
lesson about trade policy: If we expect 
to maintain our trade surplus, we must 
be willing to allow imports into our home 
markets. Some feel that an easy way to 
increase the trade surplus is to unduly 
restrict—even eliminate—imports. That 
is a course fraught with danger. If for- 
eigners cannot sell to us and earn dol- 
lars to buy goods from us, our exports 
will quickly diminish. Far more serious 
is the danger that restricting all imports 
will provoke our trading partners to 
retaliate and close their markets to us. 

Two editorials from the Houston 
Chronicle of February 23 and February 
25, 1968, which raise these very points 
have recently come to my attention. 
They very aptly point out the need to 
keep the American market open to as- 
sure the continued growth of American 
export trade. The editorial of February 
23, 1968, is entitled: “Import Quotas May 
Set Off Tariff War,” and the editorial 
of February 25, 1968, is captioned “The 
Value of World Trade.” I ask unanimous 
consent that both be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Houston (Tex.) 

Feb. 23, 1968] 
IMPORT QUOTAS May Ser Orr TARIFF WAR 
All those congressmen, senators, business- 

men and lobbyists who favor import quotas 


Chronicle, 
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should consider the effect of protectionism 
on Canada. They also should weigh the words 
of many of America’s trading partners con- 
demning the import quota legislation cur- 
rently before Congress. The attitude 
enunciated by the Canadian-American Com- 
mittee is representative: 

“Adoption of even a few of the U.S. pro- 
posals would trigger a protectionist response 
abroad that could .. lead to runaway re- 
taliation culminating in a total trade war.” 

Even such relatively unindustrialized na- 
tions as India and Pakistan have expressed 
concern. And it is anticipated that major 
trading areas like Great Britain, the Common 
Market and Japan would instantly retaliate 
if import barriers were raised in the United 
States at this time. 

Canada will experience severe losses if im- 
port quotas are applied. Canada’s economy 
is closely tied to the United States. Tradi- 
tionally, goods have passed freely from one 
country to the other. The committee’s report 
further stated: “U.S. quotas on an extensive 
scale would have an immediate and massive 
effect on Canada. Some $770 million of 
Canadian exports to the United States would 
be affected. 

“Enactment of the quota proposals would 
raise prices here and in Canada and would 
provoke retaliatory tariffs and trade curbs 
against the United States, nullifying any 
gain for its balance of payments position.” 

Import quotas do not spring from the 
balance of payments problem. If they did, 
they could be more justified. Rather, the 
proposals have been stimulated by business 
firms which seek commercial advantage over 
their foreign competitors. 

These quotas would create more problems 
than they would solve. A tariff and trade war 
is the last thing the United States needs. Free 
trade, as exemplified by the recently com- 
pleted Kennedy round of tariff negotiations, 
should be our goal. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Feb. 25, 1968] 
THE VALUE OF WORLD TRADE 

Houstonians who visit the “Spotlight on 
Germany” exhibition currently on display in 
the new Albert Thomas Convention and Ex- 
hibition Center will enjoy two treats: 

First, the exhibit itself—a display of thou- 
sands of gleaming new products manufac- 
tured by more than 250 manufacturers rep- 
resenting some 30 different industries in 
Germany 

Second; the beautiful $12-million exhibit 
center, part of which is open to the public 
for the first time. The center is an enormous 
place, large enough to handle several ex- 
hibits at a time. The “Spotlight on Ger- 
many” display occupies about 20,000 square 
feet on the building’s west end, Use the 
Capitol Street entrance. 

As for the exhibit of German products, 
there is a lesson here about world trade 
which is important to all of us Attractive 
items of all types are on display—jewelry, 
glass and china-ware, watches, sporting 
goods, machinery, automobiles, household 
items. These are articles Americans want to 
buy. So long as trade between nations is 
free of artificial barriers, Americans can buy 
these goods. We pay dollars for them and, in 
turn, Germans can use these dollars to buy 
goods made in the United States. Such trade 
among nations is mutually beneficial. It puts 
goods in the hands of consumers, and it 
keeps the various economies of the world 
humming and healthy. 

Dr. Bruno Toepfer, head of the Foreign 
Trade Division of the German Ministry of 
Economics, came to Houston with the ex- 
hibition. He explained that the decision to 
hold the trade show here as well as in San 
Francisco is an indication of Germany’s 
high opinion of Texas as a market area. 

Last year the United States exported 
$2.139 billion worth of goods to Germany, 
and Germany exported $1.966 billion worth 
of goods to this country, thus giving the 
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United States an export surplus of $173 mil- 
lion in the bargain 

Government economists in Washington are 
trying hard to figure out how to boost U.S. 
exports without curtailing imports in order 
to alleviate the currently critical balance-of- 
payments deficit. Many congressmen seem to 
be perfectly willing to go back to the days 
of protective tariffs and trade quotas. But 
that wouldn’t solve our trade deficit problem. 
It would merely force our ers 
to retaliate, and world trade would be the 
loser. A return to a protectionist policy would 
erase 20 years of trade negotiation progress. 
This would be foolish, indeed. 

World trade is good for all nations, Com- 
petition in manufacturing may cause tempo- 
rary or local difficulties, but ultimately it is 
economically healthy. 

This is a thought for Houstonians to re- 
member as they inspect the thousands of 
products Germany is displaying in the ex- 
hibit center. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 
SEEK TO PRESERVE FUNDAMEN- 
TAL HUMAN FREEDOMS FOR POS- 
TERITY b 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
wise, 18th century philosopher once 
wrote: 

We owe it to our ancestors to preserve 
entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care: we owe it to our posterity not 
to suffer their dearest inheritance to be 
destroyed. 

This is the spirit of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Genocide, Freedom of 
Association, Forced Labor and the Polit- 
ical Rights of Women. 

After the ravages and terror of the 
Second World War, the nations banded 
together to create an institution designed 
to protect the rights of man and pre- 
serve the peace of the world. The United 
Nations has become the conscience of 
mankind. It is that organization charged 
= protecting the rights of all human- 


The human rights conventions are an 
expression of these rights. These treaties 
represent the collected wisdom of man- 
Kind on the evils which are to be avoided 
and the rights which must be preserved 
for men to live free and happy lives. The 
fundamental purpose of the human 
rights conventions is to seek to preserve 
these human rights and pass them on 
whole to generations not yet born. 

Mr. President, millions of Americans 
have died to preserve freedom and liberty 
both here and abroad. They have left us 
a glorious heritage. Shall we now allow 
a great part of that heritage to slip 
through our fingers because we will not 
ratify these treaties? Once again I urge 
the Senate to ratify the treaties on forced 
labor, freedom of association, political 
rights of women, and genocide. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Cal- 
endar No. 996, Senate Resolution 266, a 
resolution to provide standards of con- 
duct for Members of the Senate and of- 
ficers and employees of the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Iowa has 30 minutes and the Senator 
from Mississippi has 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I wish to 
suggest a brief quorum call. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would 
hope that there would be a live quorum. 

Mr. STENNIS. A live quorum might 
take all of the time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I under- 
stood from the distinguished majority 
leader last night that the time for 
quorum calls would not be taken from 
the time allotted on the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
without prejudice to the rights of the 
Senator, who is operating under the pre- 
vious order, and without the time being 
charged against him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll; and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 72 Leg.] 
Alken Byrd, W. Va Pearson 
Allott Carlson Pell 
Bennett Pong Ribicoff 
Boggs Hayden Spong 
Brewster Hickenlooper Stennis 
Burdick Miller 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CxurcH], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. MCINTYRE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL], and the Senator from 
ee (Mr. Percy] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
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be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Baker Hatfield Morton 
Bartlett Hill Mundt 

Bible Hruska Murphy 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Muskie 

Case Javits Nelson 

Clark Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Dirksen Lai Smathers 
Dodd Long, La. Smith 
Eastland Magnuson Sparkman 
Ellender Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 
Gore McGee Tower 
Griffin MeGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Hansen Mondale Yarborough 
Harris Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Montoya 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The Senate will be in order. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
fill what I believe to be a deeply serious 
gap in the filing requirements in the 
committee's proposed code of ethics with 
respect to tax returns. 

On page 5 of the proposed rule, start- 
ing on line 24, the requirement is that 
“A copy of the returns of taxes, declara- 
tions, statements, or other documents 
which he, or he and his spouse jointly, 
made for the preceding year in compli- 
ance with the income tax provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code” must be filed 
with the Comptroller General. 

There are other requirements, such as, 
for example with respect to a corpora- 
tion in which the individual concerned 
is a director, or from which he has re- 
eeived compensation as an officer; and to 
that extent, that is all to the good. I 
point out, however, that there is no filing 
provision with respect to a corporation 
from which a Senator or an officer re- 
ceives dividends; and dividends can be 
the most significant item that he would 
be concerned with. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have read the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. It is No. 617, is it not? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the amendment is 
adopted, will it require additional work 
in the filing of reports, or is what the 
Senator is calling for confined to copies 
of what a Senator would have available 
anyway? 

Mr, MILLER. The Senator is correct. 
My amendment would merely require the 
filing of copies of a partnership return 
or a fiduciary return or a corporation 
return, which the Senator would already 
have himself, or which he would be quite 
entitled to have made available to him. 
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Mr. CURTIS. One more question. The 
proposed rule is based upon the premise 
that in a confidential way a Senator 
should make available information show- 
ing his net worth. What the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa is saying is 
that as to an individual or a family 
having vast and far-reaching holdings 
and a complex ownership, a meaningful 
vroperty statement cannot be filed un- 
less it includes the information which 
the Senator from Iowa has cited in his 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct, 
except for this: I would not want to give 
the impression that we are concerned 
only with a person who has complex 
holdings. For example, if one of the offi- 
cers of the Senate was ecvered by the 
code of ethics, and because of his work 
on one of the committees he had been 
able to engineer a transaction as a re- 
sult of which there was a payoff of some 
kind—let us say $10,000—although he 
might not have any vast holdings at all, 
all he would have to do when the time 
came for the payoff would be to arrange 
to designate one of his friends as 
trustee, and have the person who would 
make the payoff write a check to the 
trustee. The trustee would endorse it 
and deposit it in the trust bank account. 
Then, a few days later, the trustee could 
send the $10,000 to the officer concerned. 

Under the committee’s proposal, when 
the proper time came, the officer would 
file a copy of his individual income tax 
return with the Comptroller General, and 
all that would be shown on the return 
would be an item of $10,000 received from 
the XYZ trust; that is all. There would 
be nothing wrong in showing an item of 
$10,000 received from the XYZ trust. But 
if we want to make this disclosure mean- 
ingful to the Committee on Standards 
and Conduct at such time as they decide 
to look at the return, a copy of the fidu- 
ciary income tax return ought to be filed, 
too 


Mr. CURTIS. In light of what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has just said, is it still 
true that the only additional burden 
placed upon a Senator or an officer in 
complying with the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa would be to file copies 
of documents that he would be required 
to make out anyway? 

Mr. MILLER. He would not have to 
make out a fiduciary return of the kind 
to which I have referred. The fiduciary 
would have to make that out. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, someone would 
have to make it out. 

Mr. MILLER. But he would be entitled 
to receive a copy of that return, and all 
that he would have to do would be to file 
a copy. 

Mr. CURTIS. My question is, Is the 
Senator seeking only to have copies pro- 
vided, or is he seeking to have provided 
an accumulation of data far beyond what 
the committee is seeking? 

Mr. MILLER. Not at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is confining 
his proposal merely to the filing of 
copies? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. It is not 
confined to very many copies, so far as 
I am concerned. I would guess that most 
Members of the Senate would not have 
any additional filing to do. Probably some 
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Senators have an interest in a partner- 
ship, in a trust, or in a family corpora- 
tion. All that such a Senator would have 
to do would be to file a copy of that re- 
turn along with his own individual in- 
come tax return, and there would be no 
extra work at all. But it would fill a gap 
to meet the situation that I have de- 
scribed. 

Similarly, with respect to partnership 
returns, everyone knows that all one has 
to set forth on an individual tax return 
is that he has received so much money 
from a partnership, and that is all. But 
that will not mean anything to the Ethics 
Committee if they decide to look at the 
returns, because the committee will want 
to Know where the partnership got its 
income, and whether it was tied in with 
anything that is unethical. 

All I am trying to do, without requir- 
ing any additional work except the cop- 
ies, is to fill a gap for the sake of giving 
the Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct the information it will need if it 
decides to look into the matter. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Are we speaking on 
limited time? ` 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. PEARSON, I yield 2 minutes on 
the committee's time. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Iowa is trying to accomplish—a fuller 
disclosure and the fullest information 
possible for the committee to follow up 
any investigation. But would it not be 
true that income derived by any person 
obligated to file an income tax return 
under the limited disclosure—any Sena- 
tor or employee—would include income 
received from trusts and corporations 
and partnership returns, and that would 
be reflected on the return that he filed 
with the Comptroller General? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. As I have already 
said in my colloquy with the Senator 
from Nebraska, that is what is required. 
But all that is required is so much in 
dividends from a corporation, so much in 
income from a trust, so much in income 
from a partnership, and that is all. That 
is not enough to enable the Committee 
on Standards and Conduct to find out 
what lies behind that item. The only way 
the committee can get that is by having 
a copy of the income tax return that en- 
abled this item to be reported. 

Mr. PEARSON. I say to the Senator 
that those returns are available to the 
committee. They are available at any 
time the request is made. The Senator 
may recall that some time ago it appeared 
that the committee had made a request 
of the Internal Revenue Service for in- 
come tax returns. There has to be a pub- 
lication of that particular item. And they 
are available to us. 

I tried to make clear the other day, and 
to make valid the point, that what we 
really sought to do was to file the basic 
instruments, the basic information avail- 
able, so that the committee could then 
go to the very instruments. 

I do not know where the line is to be 
drawn. If these new income tax returns 
are to be included, I am sure that the 
Senator and I can think of additional 
instruments to file. 
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In the judgment of the committee, this 
is what is needed for the committee and 
every committee that follows us in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the Senator saying 
that the committee already has the power 
to ask for not only the fiduciary returns 
but also the individual income tax 
returns? 

Mr. PEARSON. I think so—on proper 
cause. 

Mr. MILLER. If that is so, why does 
the committee require, in the proposed 
rule, that a copy of the individual tax 
return be filed? 

Mr. PEARSON. Because a basic instru- 
ment is necessary with which to start. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator has said 
that the Committee on Standards and 
Conduct can simply request from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service a copy of the in- 
dividual income tax return. 

Mr. PEARSON. We could very well 
have said that if you are going to have a 
disclosure, and have a limited disclosure, 
as we provide, that you are going to fur- 
nish certain information—income, from 
where the income is received, and so 
forth. And we could have provided that 
that information be supplied in an en- 
tirely new system of forms. It seemed to 
us that the best and the existing and 
the knowing manner in which to make 
this disclosure was to do that which we 
already have, with which we are all 
familiar, which we all accept as instru- 
ments prepared and filed with the great- 
est care and observance of rules. Here 
was something already provided for us. 

If the Senator believes there would be 
greater value, we could come up with an 
entirely new set of forms, an entirely 
new procedure. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not interested in 
doing that at all. I have tried to make 
that clear in my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. My proposal would 
not require any new forms or new infor- 
mation. It would just require the filing 
of a copy of the returns in the same man- 
ner as the committee proposes to have a 
copy of the individual income tax re- 
turn, so that the committee would not 
have a gap left in its filing requirements. 

These are the critical items. I can 
say to the Senator from Kansas that, 
having practiced as a tax lawyer, I am 
very familiar with the way some people, 
if they want to beat something, can 
divert income to a trust or to a corpora- 
tion or to a partnership. These are well- 
known avenues of evasion, and we are 
trying to cover a situation which will 
prevent evasion as clearly as we can 
within reason. 

The committee has done a very good 
job insofar as requiring the filing of the 
income tax return of the individual. It 
will not be a meaningful filing unless 
these other items are in there also. This 
constitutes a major gap, because these 
are the major ways in which evasion is 
practiced. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, on the committee 
time? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] has asked me to 
yield. I should like to yield to him first. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I have a brief question. 
Perhaps it should be directed to a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct. 

Information contained in income tax 
returns is already available to the com- 
mittee, is it not? 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Such information is 
available in another office, where con- 
fidence is reposed by most people that 
there will be no public disclosure. It is 
in the Bureau of Internal Revénue, 5 
minutes away. I am willing to photostat 
my return and file the copy with the 
Comptroller General, and I suppose 
every other Senator is. But why this ob- 
session to add to the paperwork with 
which we are already flooded? I would 
think that if any occasion arose at any 
time to obtain the income tax return to 
any Senator, it would only be necessary, 
upon a decision of the Select Committee 
to contact the Internal Revenue Service, 
and the return would be made available. 
Why add to this an additional burden. 

I believe this observation is pertinent 
here, because what the Senator from 
Iowa seeks to do is to add another re- 
quirement and say, “Let us have another 
stack of papers“ —all of which, includ- 
ing the original return, are now avail- 
able to the committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to make a 
comment. 

I believe that the Senator from Ne- 
braska exaggerates a little, because I 
would guess that most of the people con- 
cerned by this rule will not have to do 
any more than file their income tax re- 
turn. But some will have a fiduciary or a 
partnership or a family corporation situ- 
ation. If what the Senator from Nebraska 
Says is true, he should ask that the Sen- 
ate delete item (a), which requires the 
filing of a copy of the individual tax re- 


Mr. HRUSKA. I would be in favor of 
that, for the reasons I have just stated. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not so sure that I 
would be in favor of that, but we should 
be consistent. Either we should proceed 
on the philosophy that the Senator from 
Nebraska has stated—that all the com- 
mittee need do is to go to the Internal 
Revenue Service and get all the tax re- 
turns—or we should say we are going 
to fill the gap. To simply tease the public 
by saying he has on file his individual 
income tax return with the Comptroller 
General will not satisfy the public, be- 
cause the public knows—they read about 
these things—that one of the most used 
avenues for evasion, for covering up and 
for hiding, is the fiduciary or partner- 
ship or family corporation return. That 
is what my amendment is designed to 
cover. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, BENNETT. I speak on the com- 
mittee’s time. 

The Senator from Nebraska, I am 
afraid, has a little more faith in IRS 
than the committee does. We have dis- 
covered that income tax returns are not 
available on 5 minutes’ notice. They are 
in the field or they are being considered 
in a court case, and therefore are not 
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available to us at the time we may need 
them. Also, under IRS regulations, we 
must go there if we want to get any spe- 
cific information from them, and we 
must copy it by hand. We are not al- 
lowed to put it into a copying machine. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Will the Senator yield 
30 seconds? 

Are we not the lawmaking body? Can 
we not pass a law providing that for this 
purpose we can have a photostat? Who is 
running this Government—the Internal 
Revenue Service or the policymaking 
body which sits here? 

Mr. CURTIS. May I answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT. Is not the simple solu- 
tion the committee solution; that we be 
allowed to have a copy of the individual 
tax return, or the joint return, if that 
is the way the Senator does it. 

I have another objection to the amend- 
ment which is, if there is going to be re- 
quired the filing of the supplementary 
returns, there would be opened the rec- 
ords of other people not involved. I 
doubt we have the authority, as a matter 
of practice, to do so. I would refer, for in- 
stance, to the return of a partnership. If 
we have the purpose to investigate it for 
more than one member of the partner- 
ship that would be different than having 
the return of the partnership which 
would open up information with respect 
to a lot of people over whom we have no 
jurisdiction. 

I know the argument is made, “You 
will get the return of the spouse only if 
it is a joint return and we can get the 
individual’s return no other way.” 

Maybe it is convenient since we do 
have the right within the limits of the 
regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Service to get information from official 
returns, but there is the risk of losing 
time and there is the mechanical prob- 
lem under the present regulations that 
does not permit us to duplicate the re- 
turns mechanically. We have to send 
people to the Internal Revenue Service 
to handle the matter. 

The simple solution is the committee 
suggestion. I hope the Senate will support 
the committee suggestion and not vote 
for this amendment which would begin 
to involve us in a lot of areas where we 
do not belong. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been said that 
the Senator from Nebraska has a 
philosophy on this matter. I do not think 
that is the situation. It is the law which 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives adopted. 

I think the Senator is right. I hope 
the amendment is agreed to, and I shall 
support it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my friend from New Mexico that 
I am not differing from the philosophy 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

I have pointed out that if this philoso- 
phy is going to hold we should delete the 
requirement for filing the individual tax 
return because, as he said, these returns 
could be obtained from the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

I think the Senator from Utah has 
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pointed out a practical problem in this 
connection. After all, under the manner 
in which the committee set up the rule, 
these returns are well insulated and can- 
not be looked at except by members of 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct, and then only on the vote of a 
majority of the members of the 
committee 


The manager of the bill can correct 
me if I am wrong, but I am trying to 
make that provision more meaningful by 
filling the gaps in the form of partner- 
ship returns, fiduciary returns, and fam- 
ily corporation returns. This would not 
open them up to any more scrutiny than 
the individual tax return, as long as the 
committee has decided to require the 
filing of individual tax returns, but. I 
would say all we have to do is to have 
these other copies of returns filed and 
we would have a complete picture. That 
is the point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe we have all 
the returns we need. The returns of 
partnerships and small family corpora- 
tions are filed. They are all filed. As the 
Senator from Nebraska said, they are 
completely covered. The Senate com- 
mittee can ask for anything it wants 
and have a chance to examine it, and 
they have done so. 

Mr. . The Senator is correct, 
but I think the Senator from Utah pro- 
posed a practical problem as the result 
of which there should be a filing of the 
copies with the Comptroller General, 
insulated as they will be from general 
public scrutiny, and subject to the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 
taking a look at them. 

Let us put ourselves forward a few 
months when we have a canon of ethics 
to follow. An investigation is started, as 
a result of which the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct, by majority 
vote, wishes to take a look at a tax re- 
turn. They do take a look at the tax re- 
turn and all they find is so much money 
received from the XYZ trust, and it does 
not mean a thing. However, if there is a 
copy of the XYZ income tax return, then 
they have meaningful information. 

I emphasize that these are avenues 
through which evasion and diversion of 
income are practiced. Granted, the great 
majority of the fiduciaries and benefici- 
aries of trusts, stockholders, family cor- 
porations, and partnerships play it 
straight, the trouble is that we are look- 
ing for a situation where somebody might 
not play it straight. 

I wish to add one other thought. This 
proposal could have a deterrent effect on 
somebody who might want to cut the 
corners because he would know that if 
he did set up a fiduciary arrangement, 
or a small- family corporation arrange- 
ment, or a partnership as a vehicle for 
what we are getting at here, he would 
probably be caught by the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct when 
they looked at those returns. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. MILLER, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the ra- 
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tionale of the committee was to deal with 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. And officers. 

Mr. COOPER. And officers and em- 
ployees, 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa would extend the rule to another 
group of people, not Members, officers, 
and employees of the Senate. It would re- 
quire them to file, or the Senator to file 
for them, income tax returns dealing with 
persons who are not Members of th 
Senate, or officers, or employees. It would 
intrude on the privacy of persons who 
were not Members of the Senate, or offi- 
cers, or employees. 

Mr. MILLER. Not unless the parties 
in question were tied in with the indi- 
vidual on an intimate basis, which is 
exactly why the committee required the 
filing of the return of the spouse. Sup- 
pose there is the case of a husband and 
wife filing separate returns. The spouse 
is still required 

Mr. COOPER. It is a family relation- 
ship. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. My argument is that if 
the Senator’s amendment is agreed to, 
it would extend the requirement of dis- 
closure to persons not officers, employ- 
ees, or Members of the Senate. This is, I 
believe, beyond the scope of the purpose 
of the committee and the Senate unless 
there is grounds for the committee and 
the Senate to investigate, and to secure 
the tax returns of other persons. 

Mr. MILLER. I would say to my friend 
from Kentucky that I do not believe 
there would be any difference in the de- 
gree from the requirement of the spouse, 
which the committee has already de- 
cided to cover; but if there is a cumula- 
tive majority interest, by that close fam- 
ily tie of a 25-percent interest in a trust 
or majority interest in a corporation, 
they would be covered, and I think they 
should be. 

Mr. President, I neglected to state that 
I modify my amendment as follows: On 
line 6, after the word “and” insert “/or” 
and on line 8, after the word “and” in- 
sert “/or”. 

The purpose of that modification is to 
conform to the general approach of the 
present part A or the rule. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr President, I wish to 
say, first, that I do not think the Senator 
misunderstands the purpose of the com- 
mittee. However, I am afraid that what 
he has said might lead others to mis- 
understand the purpose of the committee. 

I do not conceive this to be a detective 
agency or a committee that is going to 
engage in a fishing expedition. I do not 
believe the Senator means that either, 
but we should make that clear. If that is 
a proper expression of what the commit- 
tee thinks it should be on orders of the 
Senate. 

However, I wish to respond to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska as to why the com- 
mittee set forth the requirement for fil- 
ing an income tax return when that in- 
formation can already be obtained, al- 
though with some burden in obtaining it. 

The decision process, as I recall, is, 
first, a decision as to whether or not you 
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are going to have full disclosure. The an- 
swer by the committee was “Yes.” 
Whether it will be limited or open, the 
decision by the committee was to have it 
limited, and then to determine what we 
will have. We have set out here item- 
izations of some property, itemizations 
of some indebtedness, income, and so 
forth. We can provide forms or leave it up 
to the individual Senator as to how he 
shall make the reports available. We 
elect to go to the requirements of filing 
an income tax return because it is com- 
plete, it is recognized, and it is in exist- 
ence by other requirements for every 
Senator here. So that, for better or worse, 
unless I am contradicted by the chair- 
man or the vice chairman, was the reason 
why we went the route we did. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to oppose the amendment. I 
think it would be unduly burdensome and 
would yield no result which cannot now 
be obtained. I recognize fully the ex- 
planation made by the Senator from 
Kansas. After all, the personal income 
tax is an index to all that a taxpayer 
claims he received as income. If $5,000 is 
shown as coming from such and such a 
trust, and an investigation is made of 
that particular Member's, employee’s or 
officer’s business affairs, the committee 
can ask for an explanation of the matter 
from the Member, officer, or employee. If 
the explanation is satisfactory, fine, but 
if it is not, then the committee can obtain 
the income tax return of the trust. 

Mr. PEARSON. The committee has 
subpena power. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I beg pardon? 

Mr. PEARSON. The committee has 
subpena power. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes; the committee has 
subpena power. It is for that reason that 
this amendment would be unduly 
burdensome. It would not serve any pur- 
pose not already served by filing the 
income tax return. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, does the 
reference to trusts include foundations? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would not know. Iam 
not the author of the amendment. That 
question should more properly be ad- 
dressed to a member of the committee. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I ask the Senator 
from Kansas then whether the reference 
to trusts includes foundations? 

Mr. PEARSON. There is no provision 
in the code for that, so far as I know. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is very important. 
In my 30 years of experience with vari- 
ous foundations, I have found that they 
deal with political matters to the point 
that we might properly look at their dis- 
bursements. I just wondered if my dis- 
tinguished colleague had included dona- 
tions and sums of money made available 
from private foundations, in his consid- 
eration of this matter. 

Mr. PEARSON. My answer would be in 
the negative. I do not think the pending 
amendment would provide that any re- 
turns from such foundations would be 
filed either under the code or under the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, let me add 
a footnote. I think that the Senator from 
Kansas is correct, unless it were a foun- 
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dation with some kind of fiduciary rela- 
tionship involved or a beneficial interest 
involved. But that is not a typical foun- 
dation. In sum, it appears to me that we 
must make up our minds: Are we going 
to require any filing, or are we not? 

The Senator from Nebraska has made 
a good argument why there should not 
be any filing at all, because if the select 
committee wishes, it can go to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, although it may 
take a little time to get the returns where 
it would know it might be a little difi- 
cult and, furthermore, are not going to 
be subject to public scrutiny, but subject 
to scrutiny only by the select committee, 
and that by a majority vote. 

So, since that is the way it will be, we 
will have the individual income tax re- 
turn filed, and to that extent the Senator 
from Iowa thoroughly agrees and grants 
that the Senator from Nebraska has a 
point. 

All I am trying to do is to make the 
filing more meaningful by covering the 
areas which I know—from my personal 
experience as a tax lawyer—are used for 
purposes of evasion, or are used for pur- 
poses of covering up. 

Thus, we are interested in laying a 
foundation so that there will not be a 
coverup, or that the covering up will be 
deterred. That is very important. It 
could be that what we do here will be a 
deterrent to someone from doing some- 
thing wrong. To that extent, that would 
be a beneficial byproduct of the amend- 
ment. All I am trying to do is to fill what 
is a serious gap. If we are going to have 
to file, then we should have meaningful 
filing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remains to the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate but a few moments 
on this matter. It has already been dis- 
cussed fully and completely from the 
committee’s viewpoint. But I do want to 
stress support of what has been said by 
the other members of the committee and 
add this point. 

After all, this provision involves the 
tools available to the committee on mat- 
ters that they have to deal with. The 
committee proposal is based upon the 
time that they have given to it and the 
experience they have had. We think this 
is enough, especially in view of the fact 
that the committee has the additional 
authority to go into any additional in- 
come tax return of any bank, corpora- 
tion, trust, or individual, which might be 
needed in connection with any thorough 
inquiry we might make. 

I said in the beginning of this debate 
that an attempt to evade the general 
rules made a person just as guilty of 
wrongdoing from an ethical standpoint 
as an actual, outright violation. Thus, I 
think when we establish a rule, everyone 
knows what it is, and it would be a deter- 
rent. Of course, it would be possible to 
evade or avoid any of them, but that will 
be a matter of determining the facts, 
after it is alleged with probative value 
that a violation has occurred. I think the 
committee will have plenty of authority 
under the resolution and under general 
law. 
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But, where are we going to stop? The 
only question is: Shall we require those 
who report incomes of $10,000 or more 
to file with his attorney a copy of their 
return? Thus, if some of their income 
comes from some other source, we would 
have to go to that additional source of 
income, not under the terms of the 
amendment, but under existing au- 
thority. 

Thus, it must stop somewhere. After 
all, this is just a procedure to follow. We 
are not trying to convict anyone of a 
criminal offense. We think that this is 
adequate authority, and more would be 
an added burden upon the Senator, the 
employee, or any other person, corpora- 
tion, or trust that had contributed that 
income. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
5 a amendment has now been yielded 

ack. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the Senator yield so that 
I may ask a question of the manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
was not able to hear the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
be recognized 1 minute under the bill. I 
wish to ask the author a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call the attention of 
the Senate to page 8, line 18, and the 
remainder of it, which relates to the ef- 
fective date of the disclosure require- 
ments. It reads: 

This rule shall take effect on July 1, 1968. 
No reports filed under section 1 or section 3 
shall include any interest held, payment re- 
ceived, or liability owed before the effective 
date of the rule. 


Does that language mean that in com- 
plying with this rule as to a property 
statement, a Senator lists only that real 
and personal property acquired after the 
adoption of the rule? I shall not press 
for an answer at this time. I call it to the 
attention of the committee, in the event 
they want to give it further consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. There is a little 
complication here in mathematics in re- 
ferring back and in making these various 
provisions effective. I do not think there 
is any doubt the answer is that the rule 
refers to income for the year 1968 and 
payments received in 1968 
ey CURTIS. But it says “interest 

d.” 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. And it refers to the sec- 
tion for the disclosure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe that the re- 
porting should not include transactions 
underway. Many of our colleagues have 
campaigns already set up and going. So 
Iam not pleading for total retroactivity, 
but I want to know whether or not my 
financial statement should include only 
interest in real or personal property ac- 
quired after the date of this rule. 

Mr. STENNIS. I can tell the Senator 
now, although a more complete answer 
doubtlessly ought to be given later, that 
if the Senator owned property today and 
still owned it when this section became 
effective, he would have to list what he 
owned at that time. 

Mr. CURTIS. The rule does not say 
that. 

Mr. STENNIS. If anything were dis- 
posed of before the effective date 
of the rule, then he would not be holding 
it and would not report it. We will give 
@ more complete answer. I thank the 
Senator for his contribution. 


AMENDMENT NO. 619 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 619, which is at 
the desk, and ask that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 619), as modified, as follows: 

On page 7, line 15, insert the following 
after the period: “Within a reasonable time 
after such recorded vote has been taken, the 
individual concerned shall be informed of 
the vote to examine and audit, and shall be 
advised of the nature and scope of such 
examination.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I can 
present this matter very shortly. I be- 
lieve the committee looks with favor 
on it. 

It is an amendment which, as I see 
it, is necessary to protect not only a Sen- 
ator or officer or employee but, in the 
final analysis, the committee as well. On 
page 7 of the resolution, under para- 
graph 2, it provides that the committee 
shall keep the papers confidential. Then 
it provides that, after a record majority 
vote, the committee may procure from 
the Comptroller General those papers, 
including the income tax returns, and 
use them for examination and audit. 

I think it is a good presumption that 
the committee would never take this 
action unless something in the nature of 
a charge had been made to the com- 
mittee prior to that time. 

The sole purpose of the amendment 
is that when the committee, by a re- 
corded majority vote, votes to take up 
the papers from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for examination and audit, whether 
it affects a Senator, an officer, or em- 
ployee, the person involved shall, within 
a reasonable time, be notified of the vote 
that has been taken and also the nature 
and scope of the examination. 

It would seem to me such examination 
and audit would contemplate the gather- 
ing of information from sources outside 
the confines of the papers filed. 

Therefore, this provision is a neces- 
sary precaution for the person himself 
as well as the committee, not only be- 
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cause such an examination and audit 
may be going on even in his hometown 
without his knowing it, but also, because, 
without any purposeful effort on the part 
of the committee, the examination and 
audit might cause him great embarrass- 
ment, if not damage. 

So my amendment just puts into this 
particular section principles that we rec- 
ognize in all the codes of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisprudence in this country, I be- 
lieve. 

I shall be happy to yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado has been carefully ex- 
amined by the committee membership. 
It is found that, in his resourcefulness, 
the Senator has thought up another 
valid, good safeguard to put upon the 
procedures proposed, for the protection 
of anyone who is involved, and also for 
the guidance of the committee. 

Under those circumstances, we are 
glad to support the amendment. I wish 
to emphasize again, as I have before, that 
the committee wanted every safeguard 
and every reasonable restriction on the 
committee in delving into these papers, 
which are highly personal and ordinarily 
confidential. 

We are glad that the Senator has made 
this contribution, in the reasonable terms 
he has used, and we gladly support him 
in his amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The questioning 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] has 
spoken about an amendment. I think he 
is on the way to the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Against 
whose time is it to be charged? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Chair will 
charge it to the time I just yielded back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 639 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 639. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL’s amendment (No. 639) is as 
follows: 
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On page 5, line 23, immediately after the 
word “interests”, insert the words and the 
personal financial interests of his spouse”. 

On page 5, line 25, strike out the comma 
where it appears for the second time and 
the words “or he”, 

On page 6, line 1, strike out “jointly,”, and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “jointly or 
separately”. 

On page 6, line 5, immediately after the 
word “him”, insert the words “or by his 
spouse”, 

On page 6, line 8, immediately after the 
word “he”, insert the words “or his spouse”. 

On page 6, line 10, immediately after the 
word “his”, insert the words “or her”. 

On page 6, line 14, immediately after the 
word “he”, insert the words “or his spouse”. 

On page 6, line 16, immediately after the 
word “he”, insert the words “or his spouse”. 

On page 6, line 20, immediately after the 
word “employee”, insert a comma and the 
words “or the spouse of the Senator, officer, 
or employee,”. 

On page 7, line 4, immediately after him,“, 
insert the words “or by his spouse,”. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the Committee on Standards and 
Conduct, its chairman, and its members 
for the very fine set of proposals they 
have devised. In my view, they have de- 
veloped as fair and honorable a balance 
as can be achieved between some rea- 
sonable degree of privacy and the right 
of the public to know the motives of their 
public servants. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until order is restored. 
The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Rhode Island may 
proceed. 

Mr. PELL. One of the problems en- 
countered in an effort of this sort to de- 
vise a code of ethics is that rascals can 
always get around it, if they are rascals. 
It is impossible to devise a code that is 
completely tight. But in general, I be- 
lieve we operate, in our society, on the 
basis that public servants, publie officials; 
people who are elected to office, are hon- 
orable men. We know they nearly always 
are, and their interests are those of their 
communities and their people. 

I spent more than 2 years—and it 
seemed like 10—on the Bobby Baker case. 
One of the most disagreeable experiences 
of my life was listening to some 
of the exceptions to the general rule of 
honor applied to public servants; and I 
think all the members of the committee 
felt the same way. 

When it comes to the matter of dis- 
closure, I am struck with the fact that 
some of the countries in Latin America 
which have, as I understand it, a high 
incidence of corruption, also have pro- 
visions for public disclosure. In every 
country, I believe, the general rule can 
be stated that the level of honesty and 
honor in public servants and elected of- 
ficials is a little higher than that of the 
general community. It may not be a great 
deal higher, but it is usually a bit higher. 

I do not know of many countries in 
which Members of Congress have been 
elected while they were in jail. Yet this 
has occurred in our own country. I think 
that it is fair to observe that higher 
standards should be applied by the peo- 
ple who do the electing and choosing. 

I remember a story told of a man who 
served in our own body. He was once 
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defeated for office on the ground that 
he did not have faith in his State because 
he had made his investments outside the 
State. But if it were a small State, and 
he were a rich man, and he had had in- 
vestments within the State, he might 
have been in the predicament of being in- 
volved in personal conflicts of interest 
many times. Basically, I think he did the 
right thing. He invested outside his 
State and was able to be of service to 
all his constituents to the best of his 
ability. Yet, he was defeated because of 
following this policy. 

In connection with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, I myself tried, 
2 years ago, to file a statement of assets 
with the Comptroller General, because 
I have always believed that that is the 
way to proceed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of my letter to Mr. 
Staats, Comptroller General of the 
United States. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point Mr. Staats’ reply to the effect 
that he could not accept such lists from 
me because he did not have the legisla- 
tive authorization to do so, and courte- 
ously returning what I had sent him. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1966. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Staats: In accordance with the 
intent of S. Res. 123, I am enclosing a list of 
the business enterprises in which I or my 
wife have an interest, either by virtue of own- 
ership or as a trust beneficiary. I request that 
you keep this on file and make it available 
to the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, if it should ever 
be requested. 

Sincerely, 
CLAIBORNE PELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington D.C., May 10, 1966. 
Hon, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: Yesterday I received 
your letter enclosing a list of the business 
enterprises in which you or your wife have 
an interest, either by virtue of ownership or 
as a trust beneficiary. You request that I keep 
the statement on file and make it available 
to the Chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct, if it should 
ever be requested. 

I think your motives in forwarding a list 
of financial interests in order to comply with 
the intent of Senate Resolution 123 are most 
commendable. Senate Resolution 123 was 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration on June 30, 
1965; but the resolution has not been acted 
on by the Senate. 

I would like to honor your request. How- 
ever, regardless of my personal feelings in 
the matter I do not think it would be proper 
for me to accept the statement for filing with- 
out the Senate having authorized me to do so 
by adopting Senate Resolution 123, or other- 
wise enacting legislation containing such au- 
thority. By accepting your statement for 
filing I would be placing imto effect a pro- 
cedure which the Senate, to date, has not ap- 
proved, and thus performing an act which I 
have not been authorized to do. 

For the reasons indicated I feel that I must 
return the statement forwarded with your 
letter. Also, Iam sending a copy of this letter 
to The Honorable John Stennis, Chairman, 
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Senate Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
B. STAATS, 


Comptroller General of the United 


States. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Mississippi, the Senator 
from Utah, and the other members of 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct have done is to make it possible 
for the kind of filing sought to take 
place. For that reason, I very much sup- 
port the recommendations of the com- 
mittee along this line. 

When it comes to contributions, one 
faces a problem. In my last campaign, 
I had a little surplus. I offered, or rather 
my treasurer offered, to return the sur- 
plus, on a pro rata basis, to each one of 
my contributors. Out of the 400-odd con- 
tributors to whom my treasurer offered 
rebate, only two asked to have their 
money returned on a pro rata basis. The 
others preferred the alternative of hav- 
ing their portions remain in escrow until 
my next campaign should I again seek 
public office. 

But I do believe there is one loophole 
here, and that is that “spice”—the plural 
of “spouse’—are not included in the 
provision. I think the wives of Senators 
also have he same responsibilities as 
their husbands for filing and making 
their financial income known. I am not 
saying that a husband will not be able to 
get around that, because if he does not 
put his holdings in his wife’s name, he 
can put it in the name of somebody else. 
At least, if we are going to support this 
resolution—and it is a good and proper 
resolution—I should think that wives 
should be included, and that is exactly 
what my amendment proposes. I would 
hope that there might be an expression 
of opinion on that now. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 5 minutes of the committee's 

e. 

First, I wish to thank the Senator from 
Rhode Island for his most generous and 
fine remarks about the activities and ef- 
forts of the committee in the preparation 
of the resolution, not as to what the final 
contents should be. 

We had the counsel and guidance of 
many persons who were versed in various 
fields, and we obtained ideas from them. 
We were benefited, too, by the previous 
work of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, including the work of 
several members who had worked on the 
Baker case, in particular. That includes 
a member of our committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], who was the author, too, of the 
resolution under which the committee 
operated. 

We benefited from the work of others, 
including the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, who proposed rules of guidance. He 
was the first one to suggest, to me at 
least, the idea of filing information with 
the Comptroller General, who would be 
the custodian of the various reports that 
might be required. We are especially in- 
debted to him for that contribution as 
well as for others. 

The Senator from Rhode Island makes 
a good point about requiring the return 
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of the spouse of a Senator or of an em- 
ployee of the Senate. He suggests the 
possibility of a person transferring in- 
come to her and not reporting it himself. 
That is entirely possible. 

As the Senator himself says, no rule 
can cover everything. Frankly, we have 
raised the question of honor and ethics, 
and have put it right on the doorstep of 
everyone affected. We did not try to plug 
up every hole everywhere and write this 
resolution as a police code. 

The reason why we did not try to plug 
up everything is that to attempt to evade 
the rule is as much a violation of the 
ethical code as is the outright violation 
of it. So if anyone thinks that he will 
be innocent merely because he did not 
violate the letter of these guidelines, I 
think he will find himself sadly mistaken 
if he is ever called upon for an account- 
ing. It is the ethical concept that will 
control. I believe that the public under- 
stands that and approves it. 

There is another basic reason. The 
wife of an employee or of a Senator has 
her own civil rights. They include the 
right of privacy, to a degree, so the com- 
mittee decided basically that we did not 
have any jurisdiction or control or any 
right to try to impose rules for the guid- 
ance of Senators or our employees over 
their wives. That was a basic decision. It 
is respected and followed all the way 
through these recommendations. Almost 
every paragraph, if not every line, of the 
proposals in the resolution recognizes 
that basic principle in one way or an- 
other. So to change now and make a 180- 
degree turn and go off in another direc- 
tion would not only be a violation of a 
legal principle, as we see it, and a prin- 
ciple of right and wrong, as we see it 
from this viewpoint; it would be a con- 
tradiction of everything that has been 
prepared, much of which has been, in 
effect, approved by the Senate. 

So with the greatest deference to the 
Senator from Rhode Island and his 
great sincerity, we shall respectfully have 
to decline to support his amendment. On 
the other hand, for the reasons I have 
given, we would have to feel that we are 
compelled actively to oppose it. 

Mr. PELL. I understand. I submitted 
the same amendment, but did not press 
it to a vote, several years ago in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I do believe that there is a very clear 
problem now that arises because of the 
difference between those of us who are 
lucky enough to have our own outside 
income and family income, and those of 
us who do not. I found it difficult yester- 
day to vote on this subject. In my more 
than 7 years as a Senator, I have had to 
write many a check for my office account. 
I have done it without assistance. No one 
else has put one cent into it. Nor have 
I ever permitted any political contribu- 
tions to be used for office expenses. 
Everyone cannot be so lucky or fortunate, 
and that is why I feel that the resolution 
as reported by the committee is correct. 
It is all very well for those of us who 
can afford to contribute to our office ac- 
count to do so; it should be made fair 
for everybody. 

I hope that we may have a vote on my 
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amendment concerning “spice.” I move 
my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I again thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I believe that the proper 
order now is that we return our time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I release my 
remaining time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I release the commit- 
tee’s remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 642 AND 643 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up amendments Nos. 642 and 643 and ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered together, because the text is the 
same and they apply to the same mat- 
ter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendments, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 642 

On page 2, line 24, after “committee” in- 
sert “except that minority staff members shall 
be under the supervision of the ranking mi- 
nority Senator on the committee.” 


AMENDMENT No. 643 
On page 3, Une 4, after “subcommittee” 
insert “except that minority staff members 
shall be under the supervision of the rank- 
ing minority Senator on the committee.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as the 
resolution now reads, the professional, 
clerical, and other assistants of a com- 
mittee all come under the supervision 
of the chairman. It occurs to me that 
the minority staff members should very 
properly come under the supervision of 
the ranking minority Senator on the 
committee. That is all I have to say 
about it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Amendments Nos. 642 and 643 we be- 
lieve cover a point—a so-called minor 
point, but it is an important point— 
that the committee had overlooked. 
They merely would put the minority 
staff members under the supervision of 
the ranking minority Senator on any 
committee. 

We support the amendments and hope 
they will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 644 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 644. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment. will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 
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(c) A Senator or candidate for Senator 
may receive contributions from his party 
when such contributions were from a fund- 
raising event sponsored by his party, without 
giving his express approval for such fund- 
raising event when such fundraising event 
is for the purpose of providing contributions 
for candidates of his party and such con- 
tributions are reported by the Senator or 
candidate for Senator as provided in para- 
graph (b). 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this is a 
matter that probably the committee 
overlooked in its deliberations. It has 
been customary for the senatorial and 
congressional and national campaign 
committees to hold fundraising events. 
They do not ask for the approval of a 
Member of the Senate, and that is not 
necessary at all. As a matter of fact, no 
individual Senator is the sponsor of this 
event. But it is a fundraising event, and 
the funds that are derived—and they are 
rather substantial—are then made avail- 
able to Members of the House and the 
Senate and to expenditures for a variety 
of purposes. It can be for television. It 
can be a direct contribution in cash. But 
the Senator has nothing to say about it, 
and therefore he is in no position to give 
approval to an event of that sort. 

I believe this matter was just over- 
looked in the general deliberations of the 
committee, and I believe it should be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the Senator from Illinois, his 
amendment. would merely recognize and 
make proper the contributions to a Sen- 
ator or a candidate for the office of Sen- 
ator from his party’s political committee. 
He could receive funds from them for 
that. purpose without having given his 
prior approval to the fundraising 
event—for example, a $50-a-plate dinner. 

That is the correct meaning and pur- 
pose of the amendment, is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would make the 
resolution conform with what has been 
the practice and the procedure with re- 
spect to election funds, as generally prac- 
ticed throughout the country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the version we 
had, Mr. President, that. this is not a 
fundraising event for a particular Sen- 
ator. It is not a testimonial dinner for a 
particular person. It is a party function, 
sponsored by the party; and, naturally, 
the Senator should not be called upon to 
give his dissent or his assent. It is a mat- 
ter that has a sponsor, and the public 
knows, and it is well defined, and there is 
no doubt about it. 

We believe this amendment would 

really fill out and make more complete 
the very purposes we have. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I might add, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the committees on both sides 
of the aisle that undertake these events 
make a very careful record and a very 
careful report of all their disbursements 
and what is taken in. So it involves no 
individual Senator as such. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. My question relates to 
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the word “party” on line 3. The Senator 
has explained this in relation to the na- 
tional party and to the gala events about 
which we all know. Could this be inter- 
preted, also, te be a State party organi- 
zation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know whether 
it could. I had thought about putting in 
the word “State.” 

Mr. PEARSON. Or county party or- 
ganization? The party organization in 
most States—at least it is in my State— 
is set out by statutory authority. The 
State party is a legal entity, and the 
county organizations are legal entities. 

I have no objection to this amend- 
ment, and the chairman has expressed 
none for the committee; but in line with 
the statutory legal entity of the party 
organization as it may exist, I wonder 
whether this refers to National or State 
or county. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The language addresses 
itself to this question—the receipt of con- 
tributions by a Senator. 

Mr. PEARSON. Where a legal entity 
of his party has done it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. We do 
not confine it, and it could very well be 
interpreted to include State and even 
county, for that matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, the Senator from Kansas might 

to the insertion of a word after 
“his” on line 2, which would clarify the 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. PEARSON. I have no objection, 
either. The thrust of my question was to 
what part of the party the Senator was 
referring. The Senator has answered my 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify the amendment accord- 
ingly, so that in line 2 after the word 
“his” the word “political” is inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is with- 
in the Senator’s right to modify his 
en The amendment is so modi- 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will yield, 
I should like to suggest another modifi- 
cation, not in opposition to nor a change 
in the meaning of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. On the adoption of an amendment 
yesterday, in line 3, at the top of page 4, 
the language was changed, and now reads 
“a Senator or candidate for Senate.” 
Well, it gives the full definition of a can- 
didate; and if we have one definition at 
the top and another in the Senator’s 
amendment, it would cause confusion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I include candidates. 

This language is in line with the modi- 
fied Anderson amendment of yesterday. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Cannon amend- 
ment of yesterday was the amendment 
to which I was referring. 

Mr. President, those persons who deal 
with the language believe that the words 
here present a complication. I am advised 
by Mr. Fern, who deals with the language 
in this matter, that yesterday, upon the 
adoption of the Cannon amendment No. 
630, language on line 3, at the top of page 
4, was amended to add “candidate for a 
Senator or a candidate.” 
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At any rate, this is a language com- 
plication. If we are going to further 
amend the language of the original reso- 
lution, the Dirksen amendment must be 
made to conform to the language of the 
Cannon amendment rather than to the 
original proposal. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does conform. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. Fern thinks not. 
ase have not been changes to correct 

t. 

Mr. President, I suggest that, since we 
are together on the substance of this 
matter, we adopt this amendment and 
whatever language change might be nec- 
essary to make it conform can be taken 
care of at the end, as is always done, 
in handling the language in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite satisfac- 


tory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has all 
time been yielded back? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 644), as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The amendment (No. 644), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 646 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 646), and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


On page 6, line 6, strike “from a client for 
legal services”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment. It would 
strike out the words “from a client for 
legal services.” 

Instead of legal services, there might 
be consultant fees or economist fees. 
Who knows where fees might come from 
other than from legal services, and 
those that would not be legal services. 

Therefore, if there is to be included 
income over $1,000 as compensation or 
fees, this amendment would put a period 
at the end after the word “client” and 
that would cover the waterfront. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, because I think the 
history of this matter should be ex- 
plained, even though we are going to 
support the amendment. 

The original resolution provides that: 

The amount or value and source of each 
fee or compensation of $1,000 or more re- 


ceived by him during the preceding year from 
a client for legal service must be reported. 


That language pertaining to members 
of the bar was provided because the Gov- 
ernment activities enter into so many 
fields that are of special knowledge to 
one who is connected with the Govern- 
ment. Such matters generally involve 
legal work, not only legislation as such, 
but also commissions, contracts, and a 
host of things that could be in the neigh- 
borhood of conflict-of-interest problems. 

So the language was submitted as a 
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kind of precaution and general guide- 
line. 

The effect of striking out these words 
would make the provision apply to other 
professions. The committee has no ob- 
jection to letting it apply in that way, 
but it should be pointed out that it would 
also apply to surgeons’ fees, architects’ 
fees, professional writing, or nonprofes- 
sional writing that was compensated. It 
would apply across the board. It occurs 
to me that when you strike out “a client,” 
you are going to apply this to the total 
amount of income from whatever source. 
I do not know that the Senator in- 
tended to do that. 

The words “a client” would limit the 
provision to a person. 

I think the language could be worked 
out a little more carefully so as to pro- 
vide “from an individual” or “from each 
individual or corporation”. 

The Senator does not want reported 
every $5 or $10. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a modification of the amendment 
in line 6 so as to make it read: “from 
an individual, corporation, or any enter- 
Prise.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment, and the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
that would make the provision applica- 
ble across the board to all professional 
fees of $1,000 or above. We support the 
amendment. 

The . PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 646), as modified, of 
the Senator from Illinois. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment (No. 646), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 648 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 648), and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 6, line 10, strike everything after 
“year” through line 11, and insert in lieu 


thereof: “and the amount of such compen- 
sation;” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
all is said and done, the only interest 
here is what the person receives by way 
of compensation. It is not particularly 
his capacity and the period of time. If 
he had to go into a dissertation of ca- 
pacity in connection with any enterprise, 
that might become a long and wearisome 
operation, detailing his duties, while the 
only interest is the compensation he re- 
ceives. 

In the interest of clarity I think that 
on page 6, line 10, we should strike out 
everything after the word “year” through 
line 11, and insert in lieu thereof: “and 
the amount of such compensation;”. 

That is all that is involved in the 
amendment. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I understand that in his amendment 
the Senator is referring to page 6, line 7 
of the resolution regarding directors’ 
fees. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. This amendment would 
require that the report contain informa- 
tion giving the amount of such compen- 
sation. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct; 
because that is the only interest. 

Mr. STENNIS. We think that is a 
good amendment and we are glad to 
support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment (No. 648) 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment (No. 648) was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT NO, 649 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 649), and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 6, line 13, after “property” insert 
“except such property used for personal resi- 
dential purposes”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as the 
resolution stands now, it provides, 
among other things which have to be re- 
ported, for the identity of each interest 
in real or personal property having a 
value of $10,000 or more which was 
owned at any time during the preceding 
year. 

It occurs to me, very properly, that an 
exception should be made with respect 
to the property used for personal resi- 
dential purposes, That would mean a 
dwelling occupied or it might equally 
mean a summer dwelling, but it could 
not go beyond that, It must be property 
used for personal residential purposes, 
and no more. Thus, I do not believe that 
the requirement should go beyond that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee does 
not support the amendment and does 
not agree thereto. It thinks that the 
matter is properly covered already. It 
pertains to personal residential prop- 
erty, house and lot, used for personal 
residential purposes. There is no re- 
quirement now to report values for resi- 
dences, except in the event where the 
item exceeds $10,000. Any item standing 
alone has to be reported if it is $10,000 
or more in value. I think that falls in 
the eategory of “other property.” We do 
not attempt to give a value on how much 
it will be worth next year, what it origi- 
nally cost, or anything like that. It is 
just another item of property that is 
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supposed to be listed if it is worth $10,- 
000 or more—I spell it, o-r m-o-r-e. 

In these inflated times, virtually 
everyone’s house which is really used as 
a residence is worth $10,000 or more in 
value. If not, of course, they do not have 
to report it at all. But we thought it best 
just to list it, if it was worth more than 
$10,000, and let it go at that. 

When we get into these exceptions, 
someone else will want to put in the ac- 
tual value, what it was originally pur- 
chased for, and so forth, and we will get 
all mixed up. Therefore, I would hope 
that the Senator would reconsider his 
amendment and perhaps might wish to 
withdraw it and let the matter stand as 
we have it now. We did not mention 
“dwelling house“ —but that is the way it 
will work. It will just be listed as an item 
of $10,000 or more. Otherwise, to be con- 
sistent, and in order not to have to go 
into any of these questions on actual 
value, cost, and so forth, we have to op- 
pose the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that I will not press 
my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s attitude. I think it will leave the 
situation more harmonious because it al- 
ready covers the waterfront. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 651 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 651), and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 7, line 11, after “years,” insert: 
“Provided however, That within six months 
after a Senator retires or is deceased such 
papers shall be delivered by the Comptroller 
General to whomever the Senator or the ad- 
ministrator or executor of his estate shall 
direct. Such papers”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, these 
papers will be in the possession of the 
Comptroller General and are even sus- 
ceptible to subpena powers. I see noth- 
ing in the resolution with reference to 
that. When a Member leaves the Sen- 
ate, either by defeat, attrition, or retire- 
ment, it would seem to me to be a mis- 
take not to have his administrator able 
to receive the papers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senator is 
correct. Late last night another amend- 
ment was offered that covered this point, 
and the committee supported it. I think 
it is entirely covered to the Senator’s 
satisfaction that, 1 year after the termi- 
nation of the office or the employment 
of a Senator or employee, the papers 
would be returned; and in case the party 
was not living then to his legal repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
makes a fine point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 653 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 653), and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

On page 8, line 20, after “owed”, insert in 
lieu thereof “or copy of an income tax return 
filed”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman and his counsel 
that this has only one purpose, to avoid 
the filing of an income tax return for 
prior years. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. We do not ask 
that it be required for 1967 or for 1966. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, for any prior 
year. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The resolution does not require 
that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it is not too clear, 
it occurred to me, in the resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator 
from Illinois read the amendment again? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On page 8, line 20, 
after “owed”, insert in lieu thereof “or 
copy of an income tax return filed.” 

That applies to the prior years. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Chair will in- 
dulge me a moment, this is an amend- 
ment I have not yet seen. It pertains 
to language which we were using to make 
clear that there were no retroactive re- 
quirements with reference to any of the 
reporting or filing. The amendment is 
to that language, which is rather com- 
plicated and hard to draw. We have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Let me make this one observation, that 
some clarification may be needed and 
we will therefore want to include that, 
5 so, in a request to put it in the resolu- 

ion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has all 
time been yielded back on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to amend- 
ment (No. 653) of the Senator from U- 
linois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, while 
the Senator from Illinois has the floor, 
and he has no amendment pending at 
this moment, I should like to call his 
attention to an amendment pertaining 
to subcommittee staffs, the minority 
members thereof, amendment No. 643. 
One of those amendments was adopted. 
I believe that No. 643 was a companion 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is the Senator going to 
take that up? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall ask that it be 
considered jointly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that both amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair for 
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advising me. I thought perhaps I had 
overlooked it. 

Mr. President, are we on controlled 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
amendment is pending at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
Illinois will call up his next amendment, 
I want to say a word on it. 

AMENDMENT NO. 657 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 657), but ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk not 
read it for the moment until after the 
Senator’s explanation, because they will 
want to consider it in connection with 
still another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will withhold its reading for the moment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks pertain to the title on page 2, line 
7, the first one in the resolution. There 
is interest in this. I have received many 
inquiries, which is the reason why I 
want to make this preliminary statement. 

The committee has fully reconsidered 
rule XLI in the light of the points made 
by various Senators. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], who could not be here at this 
moment, has an amendment in connec- 
tion with it. However, the committee has 
gone through the entire title and will 
have an amendment that is far-reach- 
ing—there is much interest in it—that 
will constitute in part a rewrite of rule 
XLI. I give notice of this now, and pro- 
pose to take it up as soon as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has concluded his 
other amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 657 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 657), as follows: 

On page 6, line 16, after “interest” add the 
following: “, except for a beneficial interest 
that is created or arises as a result of a 
death,”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day and today we spent quite a lot of 
time on the so-called trust section of the 
resolution, dealing with the identity of 
each trust or other fiduciary relations in 
which a Senator had a beneficial inter- 
est. The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
belabored this matter at considerable 
length. I had an amendment up to strike 
out that entire section, and then pre- 
pared one, instead, which reads: “ex- 
cept for a beneficial interest that is cre- 
ated or arises as a result of a death.” 

I am not anxious to offer either one if 
we can get some clarification. I have 
these questions that I think ought to be 
incorporated here in order to make some 
legislative history. I wanted to discuss 
this particular section in order that we 
might develop some legislative history. 

I address myself to the distinguished 
chairman and I refer specifically to para- 
graph (c) on page 6, that paragraph of 
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rule XLIV dealing with trusts. First, 
what do the words “other fiduciary rela- 
tion” mean? 

Mr. STENNIS, The Senator is referring 
to paragraph (e). Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Paragraph (e); that is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The word “trust” there 
is a relative term, in a way. We added 
the words “other fiduciary relation.” It 
could include a guardianship or any 
other trust relation where there was a 
fiduciary relationship, in which a per- 
son would have a beneficial interest. 
That is a spectrum that has grown much 
in the last few years, and includes many 
different kinds of trusts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So it can be a fidu- 
ciary relationship as distinguished from 
a trust? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me put a hypo- 
thetical example. If an irrevocable trust, 
let us say, of $250,000 in assets were es- 
tablished by a Senator and he contrib- 
uted most, or all, of the assets or corpus 
and were not the beneficiary, would such 
a trust be covered and would the Sen- 
ator be required to report it? As a mat- 
ter of fact, he cannot become the bene- 
ficiary unless one party to the trust is 
deceased. 

Mr. STENNIS. As long as he was not 
a beneficiary, he certainly would not 
have to report it under any interpreta- 
tion of this language. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He is a potential 
beneficiary. 

Mr. STENNIS. He is a potential bene- 
ficiary, but until he becomes the actual 
owner, this language in the resolution 
would have no bearing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My next question is: 
What effect would the creation in time 
of the trust have upon reporting it? 
Suppose it were created before this rule 
became effective. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the time that 
would control as to his duty to report 
would be the time that his beneficial 
interest actually came into being and 
came into operation; when it was no 
longer a potential benefit, but became 
an actual benefit. Anything created 
under that benefit would at the next 
reporting time have to be reported. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee used 
the language in the resolution of an 
“interest held” before this rule becomes 
effective. Would that term “interest 
held,” which appears in line 20, on page 
8, refer to a beneficial interest that a 
Senator might have in a trust? 

Mr. STENNIS. Line 20, what page? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Page 8. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I think that 
language is very broad. When we say 
“any interest held,” that would apply to 
an actual interest in being or actually 
running to the benefit of the person re- 
porting. If it were just a potential benefit 
that might come into being later, it would 
not be in being. It would not have been 
born and would then be a nonentity, even 
though it would be potential; and would 
not have to be reported or referred to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I had one other ques- 
tion. Where a trust is set up in a joint or 
reciprocal will, actually it is a testamen- 
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tary devise of property, and I do not 
think we are clear on that point here at 
all. It occurred to me that the committee 
could at least insert some language that 
was suitable to it to take care of a situa- 
tion like that, because we run into the 
inevitable problem of the spouse all over 
again. The Senator knows how the Sen- 
ate manifested itself the other day on 
this very matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. We would naturally be 
concerned with an intimate matter of 
that kind, which is very personal. As 
long as the so-called wiil is just a piece 
of paper, so to speak, and not in opera- 
tion, because death has not ensued, it 
certainly requires no reporting or any 
accounting or any reference in any way 
required to be filed. But after it becomes 
a real trust estate, if it is through opera- 
tion of a law, and it has been probated 
and becomes a public record and some 
procedure is necessary in a record court, 
the committee thinks it is a source of 
income and trust that a Senator or em- 
ployee would naturally report as he does 
everything else, but not in greater detail 
than is required in the resolution. We 
could not see any way to interpret it 
otherwise. That is the way we see it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The matter could be 
cured, of course, by simply inserting, 
after the word “interest” in line 16, “ex- 
cept testamentary devise.” 

Mr. STENNIS. That would perhaps 
cure it and make it an exception. Of 
course, if this were a personal matter, 
I am sure we would have agreed to it 
readily, but it is not really a personal 
matter, and comes within the sources 
of income. We did not feel we could ac- 
cept that suggestion without accepting 
others that might be required, and there- 
fore we respectfully declined to support 
it. The committee had to go as far as 
it did, just as we went on the matter of 
disclosure. I think if we had not required 
these beneficial interests and fiduciary 
relationship income to be disclosed, we 
certainly would not have brought in a 
complete package here. 

Now, if it was necessary to include that 
and if we make one exception, we open 
the door. We do not see how we could 
grant one and decline another, or very 
quickly we could have the whole concept 
more or less nullified. 

For that reason, we respectfully regret 
that we cannot support the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I point out that these are not 
sacrosanct rules, and they can be reached 
by amendment at any time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If perchance my esti- 
mate of the matter proves to be correct, 
then, of course, we would have to come 
in with a modification of the rule at 
some future time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I did not want to 
let this occasion go by without raising 
what I think is a rather important ques- 
tion that is involved here. 

Mr. STENNIS. I fully agree, as does 
the committee, with the Senator from 
Illinois about the importance of the mat- 
ter, its relative sensitiveness, and the 
utmost personal nature of matters that 
are involved in it. I am glad that the 
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Senator raised the point and gave notice 
of such a possibility which could exist as 
to any of us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I certainly would not 
want to bring Senators over here at their 
inconvenience, and have a long after- 
noon of discussion, because there will be 
another day and another time when this 
matter can be reexamined. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his magnanimous spirit, which 
he always manifests, and for raising the 
point now in such a fine way. 

AMENDMENT NO. 652 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 652. Before the clerk 
reads it, I wish to say that this is a 
matter of real substance, and I am not 
at all sure that the committee will be 
sold upon what I am attempting to do 
here, because I am trying to make the 
effective date for all of these provisions 
May 16, 1969, instead of July 1, 1968, 
the date carried in the committee reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 8, line 18, strike “July 1, 1968” 
and insert in lieu thereof “May 16, 1969”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the House of Representatives considered 
this whole matter of ethics, they adopted 
the effective date of April 30, 1969. 

The year 1969 is an off year; 1968 is 
not merely an election year, but it is a 
year for which Members already have 
goodness knows how many plans afoot. 
I think it is provided that this resolution 
shall become effective 90 days after it is 
adopted. That will require adjusting, of 
course, on the part of every individual 
Senator. It would seem to me to be far 
better if we removed it from the atmos- 
phere of an election year, and let it 
become effective on the 16th of May 
1969. That would be 1 day after every- 
body was supposed to have completed 
his income tax return and filed it for the 
prior year. 

I do not know that the amendment 
requires any further discussion on my 
part, because the language is very simple, 
and it is just a question of what shall be 
the effective date for all these changes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Illinois says, this is a far- 
reaching amendment, and I think it must 
be clearly understood; so I will go back 
just a little. 

The committee worked on this matter 
a good long while, and had certain in- 
terruptions, and I think the Senators 
have been very patient. Frankly, I think 
the press has also been very patient 
with our committee and with the Senate, 
and the public as well. The public have 
an interest in this matter, of course, and 
we appreciate their concern. But we were 
not rushed into anything. We took our 
time. The matter deserved plenty of time. 
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We tried to bring in this report last 
November, but various things intervened; 
it is of no use to go into the details. Then 
we aimed for early January, and there 
was a long extended debate on another 
matter; then we got in, and the gold 
crisis pushed us out. 

Anyway, the whole theme in the con- 
sideration of this matter has been that 
we should proceed, we should move along, 
we should accept these guidelines, and, 
after a reasonable time to digest what- 
ever was passed, the resolution should go 
into effect. 

It turned out, according to a vote of 
the Senate, that a vital part of the matter 
was this disclosure rule, which has now 
been fully understood and finally passed 
on, I think. 

The copy of the income tax return is 
one of the main provisions of disclosure, 
with the other reports to go with it; but 
even under the terms of the Senate reso- 
lution as presented by the committee, no 
actual report will have to be filed until 
next May, which is a reasonable time, 
following the time we return our income 
taxes for the year 1968. Also, May of 1969 
is when we will make these additional 
disclosures—within the sealed envelope, 
of course—about various transactions we 
had during that part of 1968 for which 
this resolution will be effective. 

So there is no rush on anything. There 
is a provision for time to elapse between 
now and the date of effectiveness for the 
wheels to start turning on this resolu- 
tion. Then there will be months and 
months; a year will pass before anyone 
will have to file an actual report. It will 
be more than a year from now— May 15, 
1969; a year and 6 weeks, approxi- 
mately—and after the regular income 
tax return is submitted. 

So the only thing that will have to be 
done this year is to make some changes 
here, after the lapse of time, with ref- 
erence to the so-called political fund, and 
start keeping a record of it. That is about 
the only difference; and that will not 
have to be disclosed until next May. 
That part that has to be publicly dis- 
closed with the Secretary of the Senate 
will not come up next May. 

So I do not foresee any hardship of 
any kind. We reconsidered this matter 
after it was brought to our attention 
here, in a very good way, by means of 
an amendment. I have said many times 
that time was not of the essence; that 
what we wanted to do was to get the 
best code that we could; and that is one 
reason why we took so much time getting 
the matter to the floor. But now, if the 
Senate agrees, I would respectfully say 
to our minority leader that we cannot 
find any justification for further delay 
in letting it start to operate. 

Even though this is an election year, 
I do not see any hardship at all that will 
affect anyone. Yesterday afternoon, at 
the persuasion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire and other Senators, we took 
out the provision with reference to the 
staff of a Senator. That was a matter 
that was hard to adjust to, and it could 
affect some Senator's campaign planning. 
But that provision was knocked as high 
as the sky. The astronauts who are go- 
ing around in the atmosphere are slow 
movers compared with what that amend- 
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ment did. That provision went out. I do 
not think there is any basis left now 
for any delay. 

I am not complaining about what the 
Senate did. I can always live with what 
the Senate does after it has considered 
these matters. 

The committee this morning consid- 
ered this matter again and unanimously 
agreed that this provision should be 
stoutly defended. That is the purpose of 
my remarks now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only this concluding word. It is strange 
that although we are all Members of 
Congress, one branch of the legislative 
body will file under one provision, and 
one will file under still another. 

The only reason for even offering this 
amendment in the first instance was to 
bring the question into some degree of 
consistency. The House committee, con- 
sisting of 12 members, worked on this 
proposal for a long, long time. I am sure 
they were diligent in their labor. How- 
ever, I think there ought to be at least 
reasonable uniformity as to when these 
rules would attach and become effective. 
That was the principal reason for my 
submitting the amendment. 

Now I am going to withdraw the 
amendment, but I wanted the history to 
be made so that at some subsequent time 
there would still be an opportunity to 
modify the action of the committee with 
respect to the effective date. So I with- 
draw the amendment, 

Mr. STENNIS. We certainly thank the 
Senator from Illinois. We think it was 
well to bring out the point he brought 
out. 

I found that we changed the date from 
March to May, with reference to other 
reports, so I want my remarks to be cor- 
rected as to the date I gave. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
one more amendment. I call up my 
amendment No. 656. I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with but that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 656 is as follows: 

On page 1, line 12, strike “rules” and in- 
sert “standing orders”; 

On page 2, strike lines 4, 5, and 6, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. The following are to be added as 
additional Standing Orders of the Senate:“; 

On page 4, strike line 1; 

On page 4, strike line 26 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “under the stand- 
ing order relating to disclosure of financial 
interests”; 

On page 5, strike line 2 and line 15; 

On page 7, strike line 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ported by the stand- 
ing order relating to contributions.”; 

On page 8, strike line 5 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(a) the accounting required by the stand- 
ing order relating to contributions for.“; 

On page 8, line 18, strike “rule” and in- 
sert “standing order.” 

On page 2, line 18, strike “rule” and insert 
in lieu thereof “standing order”; 

On page 2, line 19, strike “rule” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “standing order"; 

On page 3, line 23, strike “rule” and insert 
in lieu thereof “standing order”; 

On page 5, in line 1 and line 14, strike 
5 and insert in lieu thereof standing 
order”; 
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On page 7, line 2, strike “rule” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “standing order”; 

On page 8, line 14, strike “rule” and insert 
in lieu thereof “standing order”; 

On page 8, line 18, strike “rule” and insert 
in lieu thereof “standing order”; 

On page 8, line 21, strike “rule” and insert 
in lieu thereof “standing order”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, these 
are modifications that should be made all 
the way through the resolution in order 
to make a package of standing orders 
rather than rules of the Senate. There is 
a reason for it. 

On July 24, 1964, the Senate created 
the Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct, but it was not done as a rule of 
the Senate; it was done as a standing 
order. There is a considerable difference, 
because if these are rules, and questions 
arise, the questions have to be referred 
to the Chair. There sits a Parliamentari- 
an. He will have to pass upon these mat- 
ters. Some of them, perhaps, will be very 
delicate, and that would put an unjust 
burden upon him. It would put him in the 
judgment seat, so to speak. I am sure he 
would not want to bargain for that kind 
of responsibility, nor should it be im- 
posed upon him. That is the reason why 
these items ought to be standing orders 
rather than rules. 

Standing orders are always printed 
in the rule book, and Senators can find 
there the order relating to the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct. 

Even when we awarded service pins 
or emblems to the Members, we made 
that a standing rule. 

The Senate youth program was estab- 
lished under a standing order. 

We authorized suits by Senate com- 
mittees as a standing order. 

Loyalty checks on Senate employees 
are authorized under a standing order. 

The printing of the Executive Journal 
is done under a standing order. 

Hearings before Senate members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
are conducted under a standing order. 

The Select Committee on Small 
Business was created by a standing order, 
not by a rule. 

The purpose of the amendment now 
pending is to strike out the word “rule” 
wherever it appears; then these items 
can become a group of standing orders of 
the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is a 
matter in which the Senator from 
Mississippi is not fully versed. I had 
known that this point would be raised, 
and I had suggested that it be deferred 
until the final moments of the debate 
for consideration. 

Even though the Senator from Illinois 
may be correct, I am not willing to agree 
that the Senate would be handicapped 
in any way. We have a fine Parliamen- 
tarian, and we are proud of him. Ordi- 
narily, we follow his advice. But after 
all, the Parliamentarian is just an ad- 
viser to the Senate. He does not rule 
on the rules; he merely advises the 
Chair on what is the rule. The Chair can 
follow his advice or not. My concept of 
the Senate is that the ruling come from 
the Chair. Anyway, that is what I was 
told when I first came to the Senate. 
When we say that we appeal, we appeal 
not from the advice of the Parliamen- 
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tarian; we appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 


I do not want the resolution to have 
any second-rate status. We ought to look 
into this further. I have not mentioned 
this particular point to the Parliamen- 
tarian, because I have not had a chance 
to do so. However, I understand from 
him before we reported the resolution 
that to bring in a report or a recom- 
mendation in the form of additions to 
the Senate rules would be proper. I 
checked on that. I have not had a chance 
to discuss this particular point with the 
Parliamentarian. But I did think that 
we should bring it in, and he agreed that 
that would be proper. I asked him if it 
would have to be referred to a com- 
mittee, and he said no; that the select 
committee had status and was a com- 
mittee itself. 

We considered the question at the 
time, and in the resolution we created the 
committee to which the Senator from 
Illinois refers. 

I read now an item from section 2, or 
the first part of section 2(a), relating to 
the duties of the select committee. 


It shall be the duty of the Select Com- 
mittee to— 


I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Prarson]— 

(3) recommend to the Senate, by report or 
resolution, such additional rules or regula- 
tions as the Select Committee shall deter- 
mine to be necessary or desirable to insure 
proper standards of conduct by Members of 
the Senate, and by officers or employees of 
the Senate, in the performance of their duties 
and the discharge of their responsibilities. 


That is the vital part of the authority 
given to the committee by the Senate. 
It is a direct declaration of authority to 
the committee by the Senate. I do not 
think we could report ir any other way 
than as described in the standing order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I never for a moment 
impeached the propriety of what the 
committee has done by offering these as 
rules. I lay my amendment on the prem- 
ise that a rule must be interpreted, and 
the prejudgment in every case virtually 
starts with the Parliamentarian, for 
when a question is addressed to him, the 
Chair obviously gets the opinion of the 
Parliamentarian. More often than not— 
I would rather gather in 95 percent of the 
cases—the Chair will follow the advice 
of the Parliamentarian. 

He is there because he is skilled in the 
interpretation of the rules and the prece- 
dents of the Senate. This imposes an ad- 
ditional burden, in the form of judgment 
on these matters, which I do not believe 
should be reposed upon him. If it is done 
in the form of standing orders, then it 
goes right back to the responsibility of 
be Fa ita ae on Standards and Con- 

uct. 

If we had not drafted the Cooper res- 
olution in 1964 in quite the hurry we did, 
we might have taken account of the 
words “rules and regulations” and made 
certain that the text was correct, indeed. 

But I do not for a moment take issue 
with the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi as to the propriety of what has 
been done. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
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I should like to request of him and of 
the Senate that the matter be laid aside 
for the time being, until we can confer 
with the Parliamentarian and any Sena- 
tor who might wish to confer with us 
on this point. 

I do not want the committee—there is 
no personal pride in this; I even voted 
against the creation of this small com- 
mittee—relegated to second-rate status, 
and I do not want anything the commit- 
tee adopts with respect to these proposals 
given second-rate status. In my opinion, 
they should be rules of the Senate, sub- 
ject to the interpretation of the Chair. 

May we confer about this matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 658 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois has concluded, I 
call up my amendment No. 658. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 2, on line 16, strike out: “and has 
received permission from”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to raise with 
the committee the entire question of rule 
2 as it affects employees of the Sen- 
ate. 

In this matter, Mr. President, I feel 
that I do not speak for myself but speak, 
rather, as an agent of the Senate; be- 
cause the Republican caucus which we 
had last Tuesday, at luncheon, seemed 
to raise this as a question that was 
troubling us all. 

Senator STENNIS, I must say, has been 
deeply understanding about it, and I 
gather that he will make some proposals 
to the Senate to deal with the problem. 

This is the problem, Mr. President: A 
good many of the employees, and I have 
actually talked with them in my own 
office—I have some 36 in New York City, 
Washington, and Buffalo, which is as 
much as anyone has, but it is inherent in 
the fact that I represent such a large 
State—have felt rather demeaned by the 
fact that they had to come to the boss, as 
it were, though they do work for the 
United States, as has been said many 
times, and get “permission” to, for ex- 
ample, dabble around in stocks—it is not 
a very big deal for most of them, perhaps 
a few hundred dollars—or if somebody 
wants to buy a lot on speculation. Also 
left in question is whether their own 
home would represent a proper exempted 
transaction or whether they would have 
to get permission from the Senator to 
but their own home or to sell it. 

Another matter that is worrisome— 
and I believe this is important for the 
committee to note—is the requirement 
that the employee must have reported 
in writing, but there is no requirement 
that the permission be in writing. I must 
say that, for my part, I was appalled to 
remember that when the very unfortu- 
nate case of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut was before the Senate, there was 
some conflict as between his employees 
and himself with respect to what he said 
and what they said. 
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I said in our own conference that be- 
cause of that possibility, it made every 
Senator a surety for his employees, that 
the employees would not be operating 
improperly. I certainly would not con- 
trovert one of my employees if he said, 
“I told you, Senator, and you didn’t say 
No.“ We do so many things that it 
would be difficult to contradict one’s 
employee flatly, unless we were mighty 
sure that we had not in some busy mo- 
ment heard about it and not reacted. 

Another problem which it presented— 
again, I only submit these items, and I 
know that Senator STENNIS has some 
proposals to make—is that the employees 
who earn $15,000 or more, and who are 
required to file, as are Senators, and I be- 
lieve that is best, seemingly are included 
under rule XLI, also. 

So they would be subject to two things: 
They would have to file, as would a Sen- 
ator; and they would also be under the 
rather subservient requirement that 
they had to get the “permission” of the 
Senator to do almost anything. 

Finally, it seemed to me that when the 
committee spoke of sanctions—inci- 
dentally, I am in favor of this resolu- 
tion, and I have been one of the agitators 
for a code of ethics, so there is no ques- 
tion of my seeking to do anything but be 
practical about it, because that is the 
only way to make it effective—when the 
committee spoke of sanctions on a Sena- 
tor as being the way in which the Sen- 
ator can be controlled, he always has to 
respond to constituents, and he has to 
deal with whatever is a matter of public 
record. The same is true of an employee. 
He has to deal with the Senator. The 
Senator can take him off the payroll if 
he wishes. So there is a sanction there, 
too, if he just reports. 

The rather servile requirement that he 
get permission for almost the smallest 
thing which is outside his employment 
in the Senate seemed to me to be rather 
inappropriate to our own respect for our 
employees, in addition to imposing upon 
us a very serious burden and responsi- 
bility, which we could find onerous and 
embarrassing. 

For all those reasons, I thought the 
easiest way of raising the issue was by 
taking out the word “permission”; and 
I am hopeful now that the committee, 
having been sort of prompted along this 
line, will come up with some effective 
solution for these problems. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to join with the 
distinguished Senator. I must say that 
in discussing this matter not only with 
employees of the Senate, on the floor, 
but also with my own staff, this has given 
me a considerable amount of difficulty. 

I believe that much of the criticism 
that the Senate has enjoyed has come 
from the fact that most people, even 
those who think they are knowledgeable, 
not ever having been in a Senator’s office, 
do not actually understand what goes 
on. 

I agree with the Senator. As I view this 
language, I would become, in fact, almost 
a surety for each member of my office. 
But what is worse, it would require that 
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my employees report to me everything 
they own, everything they purchase, and 
everything they sell—if they sell it at a 
gain; or if they sell it at a loss, it does 
not matter. To me, there is something 
wrong about this. 

Of course, now and then, a Senate 
employee goes wrong. But they go wrong 
in churches and in lodges. And this is one 
of the frailties of human nature. 

I hope the Senator will not feel frus- 
trated because one who has only 16 
employees in his office talks about this 
matter, as compared with 36, but it does 
not matter how big the office is. 

If I were an employee and were asked 
by my employer to do this, I would think 
I had been relegated to a second-class 
position. I would be very tempted to tell 
my employer, “If you don't have any 
more confidence in me than this, you 
fire me; and if you don’t fire me quick 
enough, you can have my resignation 
anyway.” It really puts all these people 
in a completely defensive position. 

We have spoken on the floor of the 
Senate about appointing and accusing 
every Senator. But if anything in the 
world does this to a staff member, it 
seems to me that this does it. 

Mr, President, I hope the committee 
can find some answer for this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Senator from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that we will have the attention of all 
Senators who are in the Chamber. This 
is a matter of interest to all Senators 
and a matter of concern to all Senators, 
as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator think it 
would be well to have a brief quorum 
call so that Senators may know what 
we are talking about? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would be glad to have 
a quorum call and I hope we would be 
successful in getting more Senators to 
come to the Chamber. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before suggesting the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nevada on my time. 

Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

STATEMENT OF POSITION ON RESOLUTION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I find I 
necessarily must be absent from the 
Senate Chamber between 3 and 4 
o'clock this afternoon. In the event that 
the resolution gets to a rollcall vote on 
final adoption, I want the Recorp to 
show that I am in favor of the resolu- 
tion, and to have my name recorded in 
favor of it. I hope that I will be back 
in the Chamber by that time, but I may 
not be able to be present. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
and the Senator from New York. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I join the Senator from 
New York in asking unanimous consent 
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that we have a quorum call without the 
time being charged to either side. This 
matter could bring about some debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will come to order. Senators will take 
their seats so the Speaker may be heard. 

The Senator from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope 
that attachés will tell Senators what is 
taking place in the Senate Chamber, al- 
though we have called them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Attachés 
may advise Senators that an important 
debate is in progress. 

The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes or as much time as I 
may use for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senators turn to page 2 of the 
resolution. I believe this will be of in- 
terest to all Senators. This is the rule 
that pertains to outside activity or em- 
ployment by officers or employees. It con- 
cerns the responsibilities of the Senator, 
chairmen, and so forth. 

The committee has several times very 
seriously considered this rule and con- 
sidered the suggestions that have been 
made since the report was published. 

As I announced in the Chamber the 
very first day that this resolution was 
before us, the purpose of the committee 
was to try to avoid infringing on the in- 
timacy of that relationship of trust and 
confidence between the Senator and his 
staff, all the way around, and at the 
same time, in view of some unfortunate 
happenings in the last few years, to get 
some kind of report that would at least 
disclose to the Senator activities in which 
the staff might be involved. 

This is no more a reflection on the 
staff than is the passage of any other 
rule or law that might deal with a con- 
flict with their responsibilities to the 
Senator in their official duties, or to the 
chairman of a committee or a subcom- 
mittee. There might be something that 
would be a conflict of interest under the 
statutes and something that he should 
know about. We have never put any 
penalty on the Senator and really, there 
is no penalty on the staff, as such. 

I said that a willful violation or eva- 
sion of this provision could place a staff 
member in a position where he could 
be handled by declaring that he could 
not draw any more compensation. At any 
rate, we were trying to handle a very 
delicate matter. 

Mr. President, we recommend the fol- 
lowing by way of amendment to the orig- 
inal proposal of the committee, which 
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would, in effect, be a substitute, but not 
trying to displace the other language or 
anything which the Senator from New 
York might have in mind. 

On page 2, line 7, we propose to sepa- 
rate outside employment and personal 
services from financial activity. 

We propose to strike out the word “fi- 
nancial” on line 7. I ask that Senators 
mark through that word. 

On page 2, line 10, strike out the word 
“financial.” We will handle “financial” 
separately and later. 

On line 11, strike out the words “or 
gain”. That would pertain to “financial.” 

Now, come down to line 13, still on 
page 2, before the word “with,” we pro- 
pose to insert the words “or in con- 
flict”. 

We are sorry we do not have printed 
copies of these amendments. There was 
not sufficient time. 

On page 2, the next proposal begins 
on line 15. Strike out all of the language 
to and including line 18. That means 
that beginning with line 15, the entire 
subsection (b) goes out. That paragraph 
contains the provision with respect to 
reporting in writing, the activity or em- 
ployment and receiving permission from 
the Member of the Senate or officer of 
the Senate charged with supervision of 
the officer or employee. 

As a substitute for paragraph (b), 
after striking out lines 15 through 18, we 
propose this language: 

(b) he has reported in writing— 

That is, the staff member— 


when this rule takes effect or when his office 
or employment starts— 


That is obvious— 


and on the 15th of May in each year there- 
after— 


In other words, this annual accounting 
would have to come before May 15 of 
each year or thereafter— 
the nature of any personal service, activity, 
or employment— 

That is all he would be required to 
report to his supervisor, Senator, or 
chairman. That is all he would have to 
report— 
the nature of any personal service or ac- 
tivity or employment to his supervisor. 


That is, the Senator, or chairman, or 
chairman of the subcommittee. 


The supervisor shall then, in the discharge 
of his duties— 


That makes it official; there is a re- 
sponsibility as a Senator or as a chair- 
man in the discharge of his duties— 
take such action as he considers necessary. 


A Senator has some responsibility to 
the public and to the Senate about his 
employees, “to take such action as he 
considers necessary for the avoidance of 
a conflict of interest or interference with 
duties to the Senate.” 

That is the end of paragraph (b). 

That is all that a Senator would be 
called upon to do. It is an important 
matter. It is highly important. As I see 
it, it is nothing more than a man would 
want to do anyway. I have some respon- 
sibility to the Federal Government, 
which is paying my office staff and paying 
me, too. So that all the subcommittee 
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chairman or committee chairman would 
have to do would be to have someone col- 
lect them and make some kind of nota- 
tions upon anything they thought he 
might have to consider and then, in our 
official capacity as an officer of this body 
and a Member, we would, in the dis- 
charge of our duties, take such action as 
we considered necessary in our official ca- 
pacity, and in our discretion and judg- 
ment, for the avoidance of a conflict of 
interest or interference with duties to the 
Senate. 

We thought that that gave everyone a 
complete view of what was happening. 

Again, on the financial part, later, we 
gave an opportunity at least to talk to 
his members of the staff, if he thought 
he should. I would think that any staff 
member that has any question raised 
about any of his holdings would be glad 
to talk about it. Then, whatever the Sen- 
ator thinks he should do, that is up to 
him. But it certainly is a matter that 
deserves some attention, and does not 
require him to insure anything about a 
conflict of interest or interference with 
duties. So that is the story. 

As I have already said, we have had 
many requests for copies of this, and I 
am embarrassed that we do not have 
them ready. It was only typed by the 
time the Senate convened today. We will 
get copies to all Senators in a few minutes 
except as to the financial part, which is 
left out; that is, financial investments, 
stocks and bonds, and everything alse 
along that line. 

By the way, contrary to my idea ever 
to try to discourage anyone that comes 
on my staff, I strongly advise them to 
invest in something, and try to talk them 
into something that will cost $20 to $50 
@ month, something with a gross. So I 
am not trying to prevent anyone from 
buying stocks and bonds, and so forth. 

But, on the financial part, we have a 
provision now in the other rule, the lat- 
ter part of the last rule, beginning on 
page 5, that all officers and employees of 
the Senate compensated at the rate in 
excess of $15,000 a year, shall file with the 
Comptroller General. 

That is the standard provision that has 
been in there all the time and will take 
care of financial interests so far as the 
rule we recommend now is concerned, 
that all employees earning $15,000 and 
above must file a copy of their income 
tax return. There is no use to go fur- 
ther—I will hurry over that—and the 
other matters required that will be un- 
der seal. But it will be within ready 
reach of the Senate. 

Rules can be changed only on a yote 
of four members of the committee. If 
there is anything found that is thought 
to be irregular, there must be notice 
given, and so forth. 

That is our attempt to balance this 
thing off and get disclosures to the Sena- 
tor and the confidential disclosures to 
the General Accounting Office. We be- 
lieve that completely meets the obliga- 
tions we are under here to have some 
regulations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is that lan- 
guage strong enough to make it clear that 
it is applicable only to employment or 
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self-employment where a man has his 
own private business? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think so. We intend 
for him to report any outside employ- 
ment, whether he is running a taxicab 
down here, or has an independent taxi- 
cab service. That is a simple illustration 
to give. He would have to report that. 
That is our intent. That is a good point, 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
before the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield, if the Senator 
from New York will. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say to the 
Senator that I had prepared an amend- 
ment to offer which dealt only with the 
employees of a committee. I discussed 
this with him the other day. There are 
some very large committees whose chair- 
men, in the first place, do not hire all 
the professional staffs. They are not per- 
sonally responsible as they are for their 
own senatorial offices, which of course 
is their responsibility. That was the 
question I was seeking to get at. Some of 
the committee staffs number as many 
as 50 or more employees. Purely as a 
elerical matter, of a chairman having to 
receive notices, and all of that, is what 
I was seeking to get at. 

With this simplification, it certainly 
improves the resolution. My committee 
staff is not anywhere near so large as are 
the staffs on the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary and Government Operations. I 
think those two chairmen will have quite 
a job even receiving notices, even though 
they do not have to approve them, 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator raises a 
good question. There is no approval in- 
volved now. The mistake—if I may use 
that word—the committee made was in 
trying to join all financial interest mat- 
ters, all outside activities into one rule, 
one paragraph, and one category. We 
overspoke ourselves. 

As to the financial matters, what we 
were wanting to do is what I have al- 
ready explained. I think it greatly sim- 
plifies the situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
has proposed does simplify the whole 
matter and takes away the principal jus- 
tification from my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe it will be. I 
hope it will be. I hope that we can have 
the Xerox copies in the Senate Chamber 
in a few minutes and get this thing on 
the road. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, from the 
sound of it, and that is all we have, it 
does sound like a very good solution. I 
compliment the committee. It certainly 
has performed. I wanted to raise the issue 
first. I shall assimilate my amendment 
with that of the committee’s, as soon as 
we see a copy of it; but I should like now 
to restate what I understand to be the 
situation so that, as I am the proponent, 
we have it clear. 
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One is that reports will be required, as 
the committee would specify, for moon- 
lighting—that is really what it is, jobs, 
self-employment—other than employ- 
ment with the Senate. 

Second, for financial and other trans- 

actions, employees earning under $15,000 
a year will be unaffected. Employees 
earning over $15,000 a year will have pre- 
cisely the same responsibilities as a Sen- 
ator. It seems to me that is an intelligent 
plan. 
Mr. President, to give us a moment 
or two to look at the copy, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the time not 
to be charged to either side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request for a 
moment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have other business 
that can be transacted, if the Senator 
will withhold that request. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 


STATEMENT BY VIETNAMESE STU- 
DENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
group of young Vietnamese students at 
colleges in the United States and Canada 
recently issued an appeal to “end the war 
before it is too late.” These young people, 
who will inherit the fruits of this bloody 
war, stated: 

It ts clear that there are limits to what 
American power can do in Vietnam; on the 
other hand, there are no limits to what 
American power can do to Vietnam. Unleash- 
ing on a small country the most destructive 
fire ever known to mankind, the Unit- 
ed States has brought our nation to the brink 
of annihilation. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
plea of these young Vietnamese printed 
in the Recorp. I hope that it will be 
heeded by both sides. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To Save BENTRE Ir Has Become NECESSARY 
To Destroy Ir 


We, Vietnamese in North America, speak- 
ing as individuals and independently of any 
political or religious organization, together 
voice our anguished concern over the war 
in our country. 

At the moment, in the name of the high- 
est sounding principles, the parties to the 
conflict in our country are fast reducing 
our villages and cities to ashes and rubble; 
im the process, tearing apart the whole fabric 
of our society. 

To our widows and orphans, to our ci- 
villians mangled and burned beyond recogni- 
tion, to our dead rotting unburied in sun 
and rain, we owe nothing less than the 
truth: this is not a struggle for freedom 
and democracy; it has become a war of 
genocide. 

By now, it is clear that there are limits 
to what American power can do in Vietnam; 
on the other hand, there are no limits to 
what American power can do to Vietnam. 
Unleashing on a small country the most 
destructive firepower ever known to man- 
kind, the United States has brought our 
nation to the brink of annihilation. The 
words of the American commander, that “To 
save Bentre it has become necessary to de- 
stroy it“ plainly reflect the moral, political 
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and military bankruptcy of American policy 
in Vietnam. Both self-interest and moral 
responsibility, then, make it imperative that 
the people and government of the United 
States take the lead in ending this conflict. 

To end the war before it is too late, we 
call upon the American government to heed 
Secretary-General U Thant's appeal and stop 
all bombing of North Vietnam. We call upon 
the United States government, the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, the government of 
North Vietnam and the National Liberation 
Front to promptly reach a peaceful settle- 
ment. A lasting peace for Vietnam should 
be based upon a total withdrawal of foreign 
troops that will allow us, Vietnamese, to 
shape our future free from all foreign in- 
terference. 

We urgently appeal to the world com- 
munity, through the United Nations, to con- 
demn, in view of their devastating effects 
on our people, the use of chemical warfare, 
napalm, and anti-personnel bombs. Finally, 
to prevent the ultimate crime against man- 
kind, we ask the General Assembly to forbid 
the use of nuclear weapons by any party in 
this conflict. 

In this dark hour of history, we appeal to 
all men of good will in the world, particu- 
larly in the United States, to join us in 
denouncing this war and in working for an 
immediate return of peace to Vietnam. 

Coordinators: Ngô Vifih Long, Le Thi Mai 
Van. 

Your signature here: 

LIST OF STUDENT SIGNERS 

Le Anh-Tu, Bryn Mawr College. 

Quan Tu Anh, Montreal. 

Vo thi Bach-Tuyet, New Haven. 

Nguyen Huu Dung, Universite de Mon- 
treal. 

Nguyen Quang Hoc, Universite de Mon- 
treal. 


Trinh thi Hoang Mai, Quebec. 
Nguyen thi Loan Anh, Cornell University. 
Ngo Vinh Long, Harvard University. 
Le thi Mai-Van, Yale University. 
8 Ngoc Phuong, Universite de Mon- 
J. 


Cong Huyen Ton Nu Nha-Trang, Berkeley. 
Nguyen Thu-Huong, Macalester College. 
Vo Thu-Nguyet, Universite de Laval. 
Nguyen Thuy-Hoa, Universite de Montreal. 
Nguyen Manh Tuong, Universite de Mon- 
Nguyen Hoi Chan, Radcliffe College. 
Coordinators: Ngo Vinh Long, Le thi Mai 
Van, Nguyen Quang Hoc. 


GULF OF TONKIN INCIDENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
February 20 the Committee on Foreign 
Relations heard former Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara testify on the August 
1964 incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
These hearings were released a few days 
later and now stand as important testi- 
mony to what actually happened in the 
Gulf of Tonkin during the few days that 
fundamentally changed the character of 
U.S. involvement in the Vietnam war. I 
commend a careful reading of these hear- 
ings to my colleagues. 

I also suggest that Senators read the 
very thoughtful review of the hearings 
done by I. F. Stone in the New York Re- 
view of Books of March 28, 1968, en- 
titled “McNamara and Tonkin Bay: The 
Unanswered Questions.” 

Mr. Stone is one of the most industrious 
and perceptive journalists I know. In his 
review of the committee hearings, Mr. 
Stone has drawn attention to a number 
of questions left unanswered by the Sec- 
retary of Defense and General er. 
I can assure Senators that the commit- 
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tee intends to continue to press the De- 
partment of Defense for the information 
we have thus far not received. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Stone’s article be inserted 
in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MCNAMARA AND TONKIN Bay: THE 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


(“The Gulf of Tonkin, The 1964 Incidents,” 
hearing before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, U.S. Senate, 90th Congress, 2d 
session with the Honorable Robert S. McNa- 
mara, Secretary of Defense, on February 20, 
1968 (released February 24, 1968), U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: Washington, D.C., 
30 cents.) 

(By I. F. Stone) 

The big surprise at the new Tonkin Gulf 
hearing held by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was the attitude of Secretary 
McNamara. Chairman Fulbright greeted him 
with affection and respect. “I for one,” Ful- 
bright said, “regret to see you leave the Gov- 
ernment at this very perilous time in our 
history.” The Committee’s mood was nostal- 
gic. Even Morse, McNamara’s sharpest inter- 
rogator, called him “one of the most dedi- 
cated public servants I have experienced in 
my twenty-eight years in the Senate.” Ful- 
bright assured the Secretary that in seeking 
to establish the truth about the Tonkin 
Gulf incidents of August 2 and 4, 1964, “the 
purpose is not to assess blame on anyone, 
certainly not upon you.” It was “simply to re- 
view the decision-making processes of our 
Government in time of crisis.” 

At the beginning of the hearing Fulbright 
was characteristically gentle and philosophi- 
eal. He expected McNamara, in this last ap- 
pearance before a Senate committee after 
seven years as Secretary of Defense, to enter 
into the investigation in the same spirit. 
Pulbright was encouraged in this expectation 
by MeNamara's manner the previous Sun- 
day on Meet the Press, when the Secretary 
referred sadly if cryptically to the many mis- 
takes made in Vietnam and volunteered a 
confession of personal responsibility for those 
committed at the Bay of Pigs. Fulbright 
said he had long since admitted his own 
shortcomings in connection with the Tonkin 
Gulf affair. “I am a firm believer,” Fulbright 
said, “in the idea that to acknowledge my 
mistakes of yesterday is but another way of 
saying I am a wiser man today.” He ex- 
pressed the view that it might be helpful to 
future Senators and Secretaries “and even 
future Presidents” if the way decisions were 
reached in the Tonkin Gulf affair were re- 
viewed. Mr. Secretary,” Fulbright said, I 
believe all of us here share your own desire 
that the United States profit from its mis- 
takes—not repeat them.” 

But McNamara came on not as a fellow 
philosopher, ready to reminisce on the eom- 
mon errors of the past, but—as one staff 
member later phrased it—“like a 10-ton 
tank.” At no point was he prepared to admit 
that any mistake had been made in the Ton- 
kin Gulf affair. He showed no readiness for 
reflection, much less contrition. The Penta- 
gon’s own internal communications on the 
Tonkin Gulf incidents, as obtained by the 
Committee, were confused and murky. The 
full truth about the incidents, which trig- 
gered the first American bombing raids upon 
North Vietnam, is unlikely ever to be un- 
covered. But in McNamara’s version they 
were evaluated with accuracy, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, and responded to with 
precision. This was neither dove nor hawk 
but a fighting cock, insisting that he had 
had everything at all times completely under 
control. It was as if the Committee had 
touched the most sensitive depths of his 
pride, and perhaps also threatened to open 
up aspects of the story McNamara preferred 
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to remain untold. In retrospect his bellig- 
erence may prove as significant as it was 


unexpected. 

Very early in the hearing McNamara indi- 
cated that he was going to play rough. He 
Was examined in executive session, and at 
the very beginning Fulbright expressed the 
wish that McNamara withhold his prepared 
statement from the press “until after the 
committee has gone through the hearings” 
and decided what to do about its own staff 
report on the Tonkin Gulf incidents.” “I 
thought it would be much fairer,” Fulbright 
said, “if we could arrange to release them 
simultaneously.” McNamara seemed to agree, 
but added, “I doubt very much that we will 
be able to withstand the pressures of the 
press today without releasing it.” The Penta- 
gon is not exactly inexperienced in the ways 
of withholding information it does not wish 
to release, Sure enough, during the luncheon 
recess it seized upon a remark by Senator 
McCarthy to the urr as an excuse to release 
McNamara’s prepared statement to the press, 
jumping the gun on the Committee and 
getting McNamara’s version into the papers 
first. McNamara told Fulbright when the 
executive session resumed after lunch that 
McCarthy told the upr McNamara had ad- 
mitted that one of our destroyers had pene- 
trated North Vietnam’s 12-mile limit. “That 
is just contrary to what I said this morning,” 
McNamara said. “I cannot stand by without 
having what I said in my statement issued.” 
McNamara could not have hung his release 
on a more finely split hair. Indeed the differ- 
ence between what McNamara said and what 
McCarthy said he said does not speak well for 
McNamara’s candor.* 

The real purpose served by the release of 
the statement even before the executive ses- 
sion was Over was not to correct McCarthy 
but to make the headlines with the counter- 
attack with which McNamara ended his pre- 
pared statement. “As a final point,“ Mc- 
Namara said, “I must address the insinuation 
that, in some way, the Government of the 
United States induced the incident on 4 Au- 
gust with the intent of providing an excuse 
to take the retaliatory action which we in 
fact took. I can only characterize such in- 
sinuations as monstrous . . . I find it incon- 
ceivable that anyone even remotely familiar 
with our society and system of Government 
could suspect the existence of a conspiracy 
which would include almost, if not all, the 
entire chain of military command in the 
Pacific, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Joint Chiefs, the Secretary of De- 


1 McCarthy said McNamara had admitted 
that the Maddor had invaded North Viet- 
nam's 12-mile territorial limits. What McNa- 
mara said (p. 13 of the hearing) was that 
“at no time did the Maddox depart 
from the international waters. It had been 
instructed to approach the North Vietnamese 
coastline no closer than 8 nautical miles and 
any offshore island no closer than 4 nautical 
miles.” This invasion of the 12-mile limit 
was defended by the Secretary on the grounds 
(1) that the U.S. “recognizes no claim of a 
territorial sea in excess of 3 miles” and (2) 
that there is “no official documentary con- 
figuration” of North Vietnam's claim to 12 
miles. Presumably even if there were such a 
claim, we would not recognize it. Four years 
ago McNamara simply deleted from the first 
Senate hearing (pp. 32-33) the fact that 
our destroyers were instructed to penetrate 
North Vietnam's 12-mile limit in order to 
keep this provocative action from public 
knowledge. Morse’s Senate speech of Febru- 
ary 29, page 4692 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp disclosed a portion of the orders to the 
Maddor which McNamara did not mention. 
The destroyers were instructed not to ap- 
proach the Communist Chinese coast any 
closer than 15 miles. Why did we honor 
Peking’s 12-mile claim and not Hanoi’s? Ob- 
viously we were willing to risk provoking the 
North Vietnamese but not the Chinese 
Communists? 
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fense, and his chief Civilian Assistants, the 
Secretary of State, and the President of the 
United States.” 

Put in this question-begging form, of 
course it was monstrous. Nobody had implied 
any such widespread conspiracy to bring 
about the incident—real or alleged—of Au- 
gust 4. But the more one studies the evidence 
so far available the more one does begin to 
see the outlines of a conspiracy, not to fabri- 
cate the incident of August 4, but to plan 
and to put into motion a sharp escalation of 
the Vietnamese war in the very year Johnson 
was campaigning for election as a man of 
peace. The aerial deployments necessary, not 
for the one retaliatory strike which followed 
the Tonkin Gulf affair, but for the continu- 
ous bombing of North Vietnam which began 
in February 1965, were ordered and accom- 
plished—as was the alerting of combat 
troops—in the very year Johnson was prom- 
ising not to widen the war. This was the 
conspiracy and this was monstrous and this 
is what will fully appear if the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee finishes its job. One 
major and one minor aspect of this con- 
spiracy are left tantalizingly unexplored in 
the record of the new hearing at which Mc- 
Namara testified. 

The major aspect involves the steps taken 
to widen the war before the Tonkin Gulf 
incidents which provided the public excuse 
for them. As these steps began to figure in 
Fulbright’s examination of McNamara, it 
was curious to see how McNamara—who re- 
membered so much and so exactly at other 
points in the hearing—suddenly suffered 
from lapses of memory. Fulbright cited an 
article by Hanson Baldwin in The New York 
Times in July of 1964—a month before the 
Tonkin Gulf Incidents—saying that Penta- 
gon sources were then arguing for extension 
of the war into the North. “Were there in 
fact,” Fulbright asked, “recommendations by 
the U.S. military at any time from late 1963 
until July of 1964 to extend the war into the 
North by bombing or any other means?” This 
was hardly a minor question, especially for 
an executive like McNamara who prided him- 
self on a detailed knowledge of what was g^- 
ing on at the Pentagon, Suddenly the super 
whiz kid went blank. “Mr. Chairman,” Mc- 
Namara said, “I would have to check the rec- 
ord on that.” He couldn’t recall any such rec- 
ommendations but he would be happy to 
check his records and supply an answer. The 
answer as supplied and inserted in the 
printed record at page 22 was amazingly 
cryptic and inconclusive. It consisted of two 
short sentences saying, “We have identified 
no such recommendation. A check of the rec- 
ords of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is contin- 
uing.” Will the Committee drop the matter, 
or will it insist on an answer? 

Fulbright turned at this point from Mc- 
Namara to General Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and asked, “I wonder if 
General Wheeler knows at this time?” The 
General’s answer will repay careful study. “I 
don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman,” General 
Wheeler began. This was a curious reply A 
witness asked if he knows something will us- 
ually reply (1) yes or (2) no or (3) that he 
can’t recall. The General came up with a new 
one. Asked if he “knows at this time,” he re- 
plied “I don't believe so.” What does it mean 
when a witness says he doesn’t believe he 
knows something? That he is waiting to go 
home and interrogate himself more closely? 
‘The rest of his reply, in its odd qualifications, 
indicates that the General was not being 
frank with the Committee. “I think that 
the proper answer would be,” General Wheel- 
er continued, “that there were certain intel- 
ligence activities [deleted] but to the best of 
my knowledge and belief during that period 
there was no thought of extending the war 
into the North in the sense of our participat- 
ing in such actions, activities” (Italics add- 
ed). He too promised to check for the record. 

Now in one of the three speeches Morse 
made on the Senate floor after the hearing 
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(on February 21, 28, and 29) one may find 
the key to what Wheeler meant by saying 
“there was no thought of extending the war 
into the North in the sense of our participat- 
ing in such actions.” In those three speeches 
Morse courageously “declassified” most of 
the hitherto secret material the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee obtained from Pentagon 
files in its investigation. In his speech on 
February 29 Morse threw new light on the 
program for commando raids on the North 
known as OPLAN 34-4, which figured in the 
background of the Tonkin Gulf incidents. 
He revealed for the first time that this was 
initiated as early as February 1964 jointly 
by the South Vietnamese forces and the U.S. 
military advisory group in Saigon. Under this 
program Morse told the Senate: 

“U.S. personnel were assigned to provide 
advice, training and assistance for South 
Vietnam maritime operations against North 
Vietnam. A U.S. Navy detachment was as- 
signed to train and advise the South Viet- 
namese. For the first few months in 1964, 
the operations consisted of intelligence and 
interdiction missions. In July of 1964—the 
same month the Maddox began its patrol— 
the U.S. made available eight fast patrol 
craft to the Government of South Vietnam, 
The new craft permitted an extension north- 
ward of the attacks on North Vietnam.” 

From this account it appears that Gen- 
eral Wheeler was being disingenuous when 
he said “there was no thought of extending 
the war into the North in the sense of our 
participating in such actions.” If General 
Wheeler interrogates himself more closely he 
may come to believe that he knows more 
than he believed he knew when he was before 
the Committee. 

While this secret extension of the war 
northward was going on, the State Depart- 
ment was not idle. It was drawing up that 
blank check resolution for a wider war in 
Southeast Asia which has come to be known 
as the Tonkin Gulf resolution. This was 
drawn up well in advance of the Tonkin 
Gulf incident. Here again McNamara sui- 
fered a lapse of memory. When Fulbright 
asked him whether he had ever seen the 
draft resolution before the Tonkin Gulf in- 
cidents, McNamara said “I don’t believe I 
I ever saw it.” McNamara added that he 
called William P, Bundy, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern and Pacific Affairs, 
“to ask him if he had any recollection that I 
ever saw it, He states that he has no recollec- 
tion that I did, and he believes that I did not. 
But I can’t testify absolutely on that. My 
memory is not that clear.” What followed 
in the interrogation shows how even the 
best of our human IBM machines can on 
occasion falter: 

“The CHARMAN, Mr. Bundy told this com- 
mittee that this draft was prepared some 
months before the Tonkin incidents in the 
hearing. You know that. 

“Secretary McNamara. I know that, but I 
don’t think he said I saw it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. No, I was asking you, you 
don't think you saw it? 

“Secretary McNamara. I don't believe I saw 
it, and he doesn’t believe I saw it. 

“The CHARMAN. Isn’t it customary for the 
State Department to consult you on a matter 
of this kind? 

“Secretary McNamara. Well if it were a 
working paper and that is apparently what 
it was, no. It hadn't advanced to a point of 
decision within the Government.” 

Presumably the point of decision” was the 
August 4 incident. It is hard to believe that 
& Secretary of Defense as famous for his 
memory as McNamara would recall so little. 
The war was being extended northward 
through these new South Vietnamese activi- 
ties under American auspices, and a resolu- 
tion was being readied to authorize the Presi- 
dent to widen the war any way he saw fit. 
Yet McNamara cannot recall that he ever 
heard of it, 

The same kind of amnesia appeared when 
Fulbright went on to open up the most im- 
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portant question of all. This was whether the 
aerlal and troop deployments announced 
under the cover of the Tonkin Gulf inci- 
dents were actually made before those inei- 
dents occurred. This is where the body is 
buried and this is where the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee owes the country an 
obligation to complete its job. 

To understand the tricky story of these 
deployments one must go back to Secre- 
tary McNamara’s appearance before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees on August 6, 1964—the original 
hearing on the Tonkin Gulf resolutions. In 
his formal statement at the joint hearings, 
the Secretary said “the President and his 
principal advisers” had decided “that addi- 
tional precautionary measures were required 
in Southeast Asia” and that “certain military 
deployments to the area are therefore now 
underway.” Six measures were announced, 
including “movement of fighter bomber 
aircraft into Thailand” and “the alerting and 
readying for movement of certain Army and 
Marine forces.” In retrospect this was the 
signal that the Johnson Administration was 
getting ready for the bombing of the North 
(which could only be done on a heavy and 
continuous scale by using Thai bases) and 
for the dispatch of combat troops to South 
Vietnam. But this was not discussed with 
the Senators at the joint session nor did it 
figure in the Senate debate on the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. If known, it would have 
alerted the Senate and the publie to what 
was being cooked up under cover of the in- 
eidents and the resolution. It would also 
have ruined Johnson’s image as a peace can- 
didate against Goldwater. So this informa- 
tion was withheld. It was included in Mc- 
Namara’s prepared statement and inserted 
later in the hearing record, but this record 
was so tied up in security snafu by the Pen- 
tagon and the State Department, and by 
other forms of delay, that it was not finally 
released until more than two years later, on 
November 24, 1966. Even the date was skill- 
fully chosen, for that was Th ving Day 
when it was likely to attract little public 
attention. 

By that time the hearing record looked 
like ancient history to the press anyway and 
nobody noticed the significance of the mili- 
tary deployments disclosed in McNamara’s 
prepared statement. I myself never read it 
until several weeks later when I began to do 
the research for the three-part series on 
Senator Fulbright which I wrote for The 
New York Review. It was in the second in- 
stallment of that series, published in The 
New York Review, January 12, 1967, that 
public attention was first called to the sig- 
nificance of those carefully buried revela- 
tions. I later learned that although the pre- 
pared statement was passed around at the 
hearing, no member of either committee 
seems to have had time to read it and ask 
questions while McNamara was on the stand. 
Later, other Senators could only have noticed 
it if they had taken the trouble to come to 
the committee hearing rooms and read the 
record there, for as a classified document 
it was not—until November 24, 1966—avail- 
able elsewhere and it was not available to 
the staff assistants on whom Senators de- 

This was perhaps the most ingenious 
device ever hit upon to make a record which 
could effectively be kept secret while allow- 
ing the Administration afterward to claim 
that they had disclosed it. 

The transcript of the new hearing of last 
February 20 shows that McNamara and his 
military aides are still unwilling to be wholly 
frank about these deployments. The Mc- 
Namara statement of four years ago said 
that because of “the unprovoked and delib- 
erate attacks in international waters 
certain military deployments are now under- 


* The series may be found reprinted in my 
new book, In a Time of Torment (Random 
House). See pp. 343-4. 
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way.” This gives the impression that the de- 
ployments were & result of the Tonkin Gulf 
incidents, even though—as any sharp reader 
will notice now—they were taken before the 
passage of the Tonkin Gulf resolution which 
was Johnson’s authority for widening the 
war. But now the Senate committee found 
neither McNamara nor Wheeler ready to as- 
sure it that the deployments did in fact fol- 
low the incidents. 

When Fulbright could get only a fuzzy 
reply from McNamara on the deployments, 
he turned to General Wheeler and said, 
“Maybe you are more familiar with military 
equipment. Is it not true that fighter bomb- 
ers were moved into Vietnam and Thailand 
immediately after this [the incident of Au- 
gust 4] took place?” General Wheeler replied, 
“We moved some bombers in 1964, but I don’t 
have the exact dates.” But Wheeler had not 
been asked for exact dates, but only whether 
the deployments followed the second inci- 
dent. So now Fulbright asked him, “Were 
these units alerted to impending movement 
prior to the Tonkin Gulf incidents?” The 
question, prepared by staff, reflected the fact 
that the Senate committee had collected 
considerable evidence that certain units had 
been alerted for movement before the inci- 
dents. Wheeler's reply was wary: 

“General WHEELER. To the best of my 
knowledge, not, Mr. Chairman, but I will 
check that also, and make sure. 

“The CHARMAN. Would you check whether 
or not you considered sending these units to 
South Vietnam and Thailand prior to the 
Tonkin incidents. 

“General WHEELER. I will check that partic- 
ular point.” 

At this point in the printed record there is 
a notation, “The following information was 
later supplied: We have not identified any 
air unit which had been alerted for move- 
ment into South Vietnam or Thailand prior 
to the Tonkin Gulf incidents. A check of the 
records is con This is not a very 
responsive reply. It does not answer the ques- 
tion of whether such movements were con- 
sidered” before the incidents. It only says 
the Pentagon searcher had “not identified” 
any air unit alerted before those incidents. 
The phrasing is odd and in one respect re- 
vealing. It does not say that no units were 
alerted. It says only that it has not “identi- 
fled” any “air unit” so alerted. The reply is 
confined to air units. The key to this may lie 
in a fact to which John McDermott first called 
attention in his penetrating review of Roger 
Hilsman’s To Move A Nation (The New York 
Review, Sept. 14, 1967). McDermott noted a 
series of steps taken in the first half of 1964 
to escalate the Vietnamese conflict, includ- 
ing the announcement on July 27, just six 
days before the first Tonkin Gulf incident, 
that we were sending another 5,000 troops to 
South Vietnam. Oddly enough no discussion 
of this appears in the Committee hearing. 
Were the “selected Army and Marine forces” 
to which McNamara referred in his state- 
ment of August 6, 1964 in addition to this 
5,000? If so, were the new combat troops 
altered before the incidents? Why this non- 
sense about “a check of the records is con- 
tinuing,” as if we were dealing here with 
some obscure disappearance of a recruit or a 
mislaid shipment of rifles? Could men as 
able as McNamara and Wheeler really be so 
ignorant of so important a matter? Why were 
they unable by unequivocal answer to scotch 
a suspicion most damaging to them and the 
Administration? 

Morse interrupted at this point in order, 
as he said, to “help” the Secretary refresh his 
memory, and read McNamara his own de- 
scription of these deployments in his pre- 
pared statement of four years ago. McNamara 
replied: 

“I will be very happy to determine when 
those movements were first initiated, when 
the units were put on alert, and whether it 
occurred before the Tonkin Gulf incidents. I 
don't recall that information.” 
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This was followed by a veritable cascade 
of non-recalls by a Secretary who is other- 
wise famous for his phenomenal memory: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, if there had 
not been a Tonkin Gulf resolution would 
you have recommended to the President and 
Congress that the US step up its military as- 
sistance to South Vietnam .. .? 

“Secretary McNamara, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is a speculative question 

“Chairman FULBRIGHT. But to be more spe- 
cific was there any plan for such an intensi- 
fication of the US involvement? 

“Secretary McNamara. No, not that I can 
recall. 

“Chairman FULBRIGHT. Did it then include 
the bombing of North Vietnam? 

“Secretary McNamara. Not that I know of, 
Mr. Chairman.” 

The Secretary seemed a little nervous about 
that last non-recall, for he hastened to add, 
“I don’t mean to say that contingencies 
and targets hadn't been examined, because 
they had been, prior to that time, but there 
was no plan for further buildup that I can 
remember, and no plan for the bombing 
of the North.“ So he did remember that con- 
tingencies and targets“ had been exam- 
ined,” In that case in what special sense did 
he mean that there was “no plan for the 
bombing of the North”? Any lawyer will agree 
this was not a very frank witness. The in- 
formation he offered to supply was not forth- 
coming in time for the published record. 
Nine days later McNamara stepped down as 
Secretary of Defense. Will the committee 
Insist on the full answer promised it? 

I now want to bring up a matter I cannot 
prove, though I am willing to give the Com- 
mittee the name of the witness who will 
confirm it. This is that a few days after the 
assassination of Kennedy, Secretary Mc- 
Namara, with the support of McGeorge Bundy 
and Secretary Rusk, urged on the new Presi- 
dent the need for “a decisive commitment” 
in Vietnam, and insisted—over Johnson’s re- 
luctance to be rushed quite that fast into so 
important a decision—that it had to be made 
quickly. This is known to quite a few in- 
siders, and it is perhaps one reason why in an 
earlier period Senator Morse—who is, I might 
say in passing, not the source of this in- 
formation—used to call it “McNamara’s war.” 
The Committee ought to recall McNamara 
and insist that he clear up the whole ques- 
tion of just when this major step-up in the 
war was initiated. For all this goes back to 
the question not just of decision making in a 
crisis but of crisis-making to support a se- 
cretly pre-arranged decision. Here the war- 
making power of Congress was clearly usurped 
by a private cabal in the executive depart- 
ment, which was soon to confront 
and the country with a fait accompli, and 
to do so within a few months after Johnson 
was reelected on the pledge not to do what 
this inner circle had already decided he 
would do, 

Now we come to a related matter which the 
Committee has left unexplored, though it 
goes to the very heart of how the incident 
came about that was used to cover and to 
authorize the deployments for a wider war, 
for the bombing of the North and for the 
commitment of combat troops in the South. 
This other “buried body” may be found in 
McNamara’s prepared statement for the 
February 20 hearing. Its significance has es- 
caped attention, perhaps because it could 
not be fully understood except against the 
background of the new revelations made by 
Morse in his Senate speeches of February 21, 
28, and 29. The country and the future his- 
torian owe Morse an enormous debt for those 
speeches, as for those four years ago on 
August 5 and 6, 1964, in which he first began 
to lift the bureaucratic curtain of secrecy 
surrounding the Tonkin Gulf incidents. 

In his prepared statement McNamara made 
an admission which must have cost his pride 
a good deal. It shows that he was not in full 
control of his own Department at a crucial 
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moment. The fact that he disclosed it him- 
self would lead a trained lawyer to believe 
that he knew or feared that documents in 
the hands of the Committee’s staff had al- 
ready disclosed this, and that he thought it 
best to slip the fact into his statement to 
protect himself under interrogation. This is 
what the Secretary said: “I learned subse- 
quent to my testimony of August 6, 1964, 
that another South Vietnamese bombard- 
ment took place on the night of August 3-4.” 
And at page 90 of the printed record, under 
interrogation by Senator Cooper, McNamara 
added a supplementary revelation. “At the 
time of the specific incidents of August 4,” 
he admitted to Cooper, “I did not know of 
the attack by the South Vietnamese, but 
we knew of the operations, and some senior 
commanders above the level of the com- 
manders of the task force did know the 
specific dates of the operations.” This seems 
to mean that certain senior commanders 
knew something McNamara still did not 
know three days later when he appeared 
before the Senate committees on the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution four years ago. 

To appreciate the import of this revelation 
one must turn to the Morse speeches, and 
to the classified messages and information he 
courageously made public in them, If we look 
at Morse's speech of February 29 we will see 
that the patrols on which the Maddor was 
engaged were far from “routine,” not only 
in the sense that they were electronic espio- 
nage missions, but that, when the first at- 
tack occurred on the Maddo August 2, 1964, 
it was only the third occasion since 1962— 
or within two and a half years—on which 
an American naval ship had approached the 
North Vietnamese coast. “The appearance 
of an American destroyer,” Morse disclosed 
on the basis of the Pentagon documents ob- 
tained by the committee but still classified, 
“the appearance of an American destroyer 
along the Vietnam coast was highly un- 
usual.” The next point to be noted is that 
the first attack on the Maddox followed by 
40 hours the first coastal bombardment of 
North Vietnam by the raiding vessels we had 
supplied the South Vietnamese. 

Now we can understand the significance 
of McNamara’s revelation. On August 2 the 
Maddoz was attacked for the first time. On 
August 3 the President warned of serious 
consequences if that attack were repeated 
and announced that we were not only send- 
ing the Maddoz back into those waters but 
a second destroyer, the Turner Joy, with it. 
That night, the night of August 3-4, there 
was a second coastal bombardment, the 
knowledge of which—so McNamara says— 
was kept from him though it was known to 
certain higher naval commanders and pre- 
sumably arranged by the joint South Viet- 
namese and MACV headquarters in Saigon, 
which we now know from this new hearing 
directed these naval attacks. It was the night 
after this second bombardment—the night of 
August 4-5—that the alleged second attack 
on the Maddox and the new destroyer ac- 
companying it took place. Whether the sec- 
ond attack actually took place or not—and 
this is still unclear—that new coastal bom- 
bardment was a provocation likely to make a 
second clash more probable, and therefore 
to trigger the retaliation Johnson had al- 
ready threatened, 

The Committee cannot close its books on 
its investigation without determining who 
was responsible for so provocative a move at 
so tense a moment, why it was not disclosed 
to the Secretary of Defense, and whether it 
was known to the White House. This is the 
kind of provocation military bureaucracies 
have often committed in the past to set off 
a war against the wishes of civilian author- 
ities; a well-known example was the Mukden 
incident in which the Japanese military 
themselves blew up one of their own troop 
and supply trains to give them the excuse 
they wanted in 1931 for war on China and 
the annexation of Manchuria. If Chairman 
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Fulbright really wants to explore decision- 
making in a crisis, he cannot leave these 
questions hanging. 

One final but intensely important point 
ought also be explored The Politics of Es- 
oalation shows that the Tonkin Gulf inci- 
dents occurred just when, “within a two week 
period, proposals for a Geneva-type confer- 
ence on Vietnam and, more largely, Southeast 
Asia had emanated from three important 
sources—U Thant, France and the USSR— 
and had been favorably received in Hanoi and 
Peking. None of these proposals, it should be 
noted, specified conditions or “preconditions” 
in urging that a solution be sought for the 
Indo-Chinese crises.” 

On July 24, the day after De Gaulle urged 
reconvening the Geneva conference, Johnson 
rejected it as a conference "to ratify terror,” 
and declared “our policy is unchanged.” But 
pressure for negotiations was rising. A bright 
chance for peace was torpedoed in the Tonkin 
Gulf that August night four years ago, and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
a duty to find out how and why. 


LETTER OF MEMBER OF FACULTY 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SAIGON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have received through Prof. George 
Kahin, director of the Southeast Asia 
program at Cornell University and one 
of America’s most knowledgeable schol- 
ars on Vietnam, a copy of a letter he re- 
ceived from a member of the faculty of 
the University of Saigon concerning an 
appeal for peace signed by a number of 
other faculty members. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter and the appeal printed in the 
Recorp for the information of my col- 
leagues, 

There being no objection, the letter and 
appeal were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


LETTER From A HIGHLY RESPECTED MEMBER 
OF THE FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SAIGON 

SAIGON, 
January 28. 

DEAR PROFESSOR KAHIN: I am sending you 
the text of the appeal that was made public 
last Sunday. The appeal implies many things 
that cannot be said by that I am sure you 
will be able to read between the lines, 

A group of young faculty members (not 
known for any previous political activities) 
met for an informal discussion. They agreed 
to write the appeal and contacted their fel- 
low faculty members for the signatures dur- 
ing the following 4 days. Most (perhaps 
90%) of the people contacted signed the 
appeal and many newspapers carried the 
story on the front page the following day 
(Thoi The, Dantien, Chanh Dao, Tieng Vang 
. . ete. ...) 

The government somehow paid a lot of 
attention to the appeal. They have discussed 
the way to cope with it at the cabinet meet- 
ing, made threatening announcement over 
the radio, called in some professors to warn 
them of possible danger ... etc. ... For 
example the Acting Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Mr. Bui Huy Thuc, was called 
into the Vice Minister of Education and in 
a friendly way let to know that his appoint- 
ment by UNESCO as a horticulture teacher 
for Africa may run into difficulties at the 
Ministery of Interior unless he publicly clari- 
fies his position. Younger members are being 
told to worry about their being drafted into 
the army, etc.... 

I am still trying to find out whether the 
group want to stop right there or plan for 
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some other activity. I will let you know when 
it happens. 

On the labor side there is the Association 
of Independent Labor Union which has also 
made an appeal—independently—and during 
the same Sunday but I heard that the press 
was told not to publish their appeal because 
it was too strongly anti-governmental. Only 
Tien newspaper carried the news. 

The public opinion in Saigon is rapidly 
growing for a right away peace settlement. 

By the way you may be interested to know 
that Mr. Nguyen Van Truong (Faculty of 
Pedagogy) whose signature appears on the 
Appeal is the brother of Prime Minister 
Nguyen van Loc. Hoping to hear from you. 


APPEAL FOR CEASE FIRE AND NEGOTIATION 


Considering the critical situation that may 
be decisive for the future of the country, we, 
a number of university teachers, feel we have 
the responsibility to make public the follow- 
ing statement: 

(1)—The present conflict is seriously en- 
dangering the very existence of the Vietnam- 
ese people from both material and moral 
standpoints, therefore every Vietnamese has 
the duty to contribute to the finding of a 
suitable way-out for his fatherland. Being 
Educators we are all the more convinced of 
this obligation because there are nothing 
more harmful to education than violence, 
destruction, killing, depravation and cor- 
ruption bred by war. 

(2)—In view of the horror of an ever ex- 
panding war as well as the recent hope for 
an ever eluding peace we cannot but appeal 
to all Vietmamese who have the responsi- 
bilities on this land not to forfeit this pre- 
cious opportunity, because opportunity is 
quite rare in history, to sit together, to recog- 
nize one another as Vietnamese in order to 
find a formula for peace based on the su- 
preme interest of the Nation. 

(3)—The complex differences between the 
official positions require subtle solutions that 
can only be reached after long deliberations 
and drawn-out negotiations. 

In order to create a suitable atmosphere 
for such an open hearted discussion between 
the belligerent parties and above all to save 
thousands of people from death and suffer- 
ing while a peaceful settlement is being 
sought, we appeal to all the belligerent parties 
to extend indefinitely the tet cease fire and 
to negotiate immediately a peaceful settle- 
ment, 

Saldo, January 16th, 1968. 


SPEECH OF SWEDISH MINISTER OF 
EDUCATION AT VIETNAM DEMON- 
STRATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
sometimes think too many of us react to 
the headlines, and too few of us read 
the text. 

Recently the Minister of Education of 
Sweden at a Vietnam demonstration in 
Sweden on February 21 made a speech. 
For that speech he was subject to criti- 
cism. The United States called its Am- 
bassador to Sweden home for consulta- 
tion”—a diplomatic way of saying to the 
Swedish Government that the United 
States is unhappy. 

I wonder how many Americans have 
read what the Swedish Minister of Edu- 
cation actually said, Was he anti-Ameri- 
can, or was he trying to help us? 

How better can an American find out 
than to read the speech in full? 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Palme's speech of February 21, 1968, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TRANSLATION OF THE SPEECH OF Mr. PALME, 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION, AT THE VIETNAM 
DEMONSTRATION ON FEBRUARY 21, 1968 


Democracy is an exacting system of gov- 
ernment. 

It demands respect for others. One cannot 
force a system of government upon a nation 
from outside. The people must have the 
right to decide over their own destiny. It 
therefore presupposes national right of self- 
determination. 

Democracy demands justice. One cannot 
gain a people by filling the pockets of those 
who are already rich while the poor are 
driven into ever deeper distress. One can- 
not meet the demand for social justice by 
violence and military power. Democracy pre- 
supposes social liberation. 

The goal of democracy can never be 
reached by means of oppression. One cannot 
save a village by wiping it out, putting the 
fields on fire, destroying the houses, cap- 
tivating the people or killing them. 

These are basic points for judging the war 
in Vietnam. 

The opinion against the war in Vietnam 
gains strength by being able to point to 
facts. For this war is not some temporary 
bewilderment, it does not reflect a centre of 
crisis which has suddenly flared up. It has 
a long history where events have developed 
themselves with a terrible logic. 

Three dates are of particular prominence 
in this chain of events. 

The first date is 1945. 

Vietnam was a French colony. It was cap- 
tured by the Japanese in their endeavour to 
create an Asiatic empire. The Japanese were 
defeated. But the conception of the supe- 
riority of the white man was shaken. When 
the French tried to recapture its colony they 
were met by a people who demanded national 
right of self-determination. The resistance 
movement in the war against the Japanese 
became the core in a movement which de- 
manded liberty from all foreign intruders. 
It derived inspiration from the American 
Declaration of Independence. It put reliance 
on the United States in its demand for inde- 
pendence. It was considered that promise 
had been given to this effect. It proclaimed 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 

But the colonial power decided to recap- 
ture and assert its domination by force. And 
the United States decided to take side with 
the French. 

That is how the war in Vietnam began, a 
war against foreign intruders. It is this war 
which is still going on. 

The French and their local allies lost. They 
lacked the support of the people. The fight- 
ing spread to larger and larger parts of the 
country. The United States came to the aid. 
It is probable that early in the 1950's the 
Americans paid 70%-80% of the French 
war-costs, 

But it did not help. The dream of the 
French colonial power crashed at Dien-Bien- 
Phu. And peace negotiations started at 
Geneva. 
core now we have come to the second date: 

Cease-fire of the Vietnam war was con- 
cluded on 20 July, 1954. The country was 
provisionally partitioned. But it was a tem- 
porary, military conditioned demarcation 
line. After two years—in July 1956—free elec- 
tions under international supervision were 
to be held in the whole country. After that 
the country was to be united. 

The United States had opposed the Geneva 
agreement. The United States would not sign 
the agreement, There were no free elections. 
Vietnam remained partitioned. 

The United States declared instead that it 
wanted to build up a strong democratic al- 
ternative in South Vietnam. Organizational 
aid and enormous sums of money were 
staked on this alternative. 

The regime in Saigon, which received sup- 
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port from the United States, combined a dic- 
tatorship’s brutal persecution of the people 
holding different opinions with a total con- 
tempt of simple demands for justice in re- 
spect of the social and economic conditions 
of the people. There was some talk of land 
reform. Viet-Minh had distributed land to 
the farmers. But it was said that the old 
landowners and usurers accompanied the 
baggage-train trucks of the troops who de- 
clared that they had come as liberators to 
the villages. For the farmers it was not liber- 
ators who came. It was their old oppressors. 

For this reason the people rose against the 
regime in Saigon. There is nothing which 
contradicts that, when the fighting started 
afresh, it was essentially a question of a 
spontaneous popular rising against a cor- 
rupted and hateful regime. 

Just as it had gone badly for the French 
it went badly for the regime in Saigon. The 
people starved and corruption flourished. 
The United States interfered on an increas- 
ing scale. The escalation started. The num- 
ber of advisors rose, became units, became 
divisions, became large bodies of dispatched 
troops consisting of hundreds of thousands 
of men. The largest military machine in the 
world began to put in all its power to break 
down the resistance in this small country. 

But it still went badly. 

So now we have reached the third date, 
February 1965, three years ago these days. 

At that time the bombing of North Viet- 
nam began. As the Vietnam war was declared 


to be the deed of a foreign intruder, the blow 


had to be directed against this foreign in- 
truder, There was no declaration of war. It 
has not yet been made. 

But during these three years more bombs 
have been dropped over North Vietnam than 
over Nazi Germany during the last World 
War. We know what this has meant of mate- 
rial destruction, of suffering for the indi- 
viduals. 

These events give us a feeling of agitation, 
sympathy, despair. But feelings can quickly 
flare up and equally quickly disappear if they 
do not find a hold in a cause or context. 
We should therefore be aware that these suf- 
ferings of individuals are the bitter logical 
consequence of an erroneous and deeply 
unjustified policy conducted over the past 
20 years. 

It is sometimes discussed if the policy 
of the United States in Vietnam is due to 
misjudgments or an expression of an im- 
perialism of capitalism. My opinion is: No 
wise capitalist can be so unreasonably fool- 
ish. But no one can be so unreasonably fool- 
ish unless there are also economic interests 
in the picture. 

In spite of the enormous military con- 
tribution, things are going badly, presumably 
worse and worse for the United States in 
Vietnam. 

The whole world therefore trembles at the 
thought of the next step. The questions are 
put in fear: Shall it be nuclear weapons? 
Who then remain to liberate? And would this 
not mean that a third World War is a fact? 

Shall the blow be directed against the 
dams of the Red River? It would be a terrible 
annihilation of human beings. 

Or shall the inexorable series of illusions 
and failures result at least in giving the peo- 
ple of Vietnam peace and national right of 
self-determination? 

Negotiations is a worn word. For many 
in Vietnam it has a bad resonance. For them 
negotiations have often meant not the end 
of a war, but the introduction to treachery. 
Their distrust must therefore be consider- 
able. For this reason they look for guarantees 
that the negotiations will not become only 
a temporary cease-fire, but will lead to ob- 
vious results, to peace and liberty from for- 
eign intruders. They also know better than 
others the devastation of war and they have 
the largest military power in the world, with 
half a million troops, as their opponent. 
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They have from bitter experience been forced 
to become realists. 

It is sometimes said that Hanoi and FNL 
do not want to negotiate and that they re- 
ject all proposals to this effect. But this is 
not quite right. As recently as in a New 
Year's message, Foreign Minister Trinh 
stated that North Vietnam is prepared to 
enter into negotiations on the unconditional 
stopping of the bombing of North Vietnam. 

It is therefore that a growing international 
opinion stubbornly and with ever increas- 
ing strength has agreed upon an appeal to 
the United States. Put an unconditional 
stop to the bombing of North Vietnam. Ad- 
mit FNL as equal partner to the negotiation 
table. Not until then will there be any nego- 
tiations. Then there may be peace. Then 
there must be national right of self-deter- 
mination for the people of Vietnam. 

It should be a self-evident obligation for 
all European Governments to give an ex- 
pression of this opinion with force and res- 
olution, 

In this way facts and evaluations can lead 
us to certain conclusions. 

The United States maintain that they want 
to defend the democratic rights of the people 
of Vietnam against foreign intruders. But if 
one is to speak of democracy in Vietnam, it 
is obvious that this is represented in a con- 
siderably higher degree by FNL than by the 
United States and its allied juntas. 

This is an assertion based on facts. The 
foremost characteristic of democracy is the 
support of the people, anchorage among the 
people. 

Nobody denies that in 1945 Ho-Chi-Minh 
had the support of the people against the 
French colonial power. Nobody denies that 
at the free elections which, according to the 
Geneva agreement, were to be held in 1956, 
Viet-Minh would have won an overwhelming 
victory. President Eisenhower has pointed out 
that Ho-Chi-Minh would undoubtedly have 
received 80% of the votes. It was for that 
reason that no elections were held. Nor does 
anybody deny that the Diem regime, which 
was installed in Saigon to represent the so- 
called “democratic alternative’, became in- 
tensely detested by the people. It was over- 
thrown in 1963 and is missed by nobody. 

Nor would anybody allege that, in reality, 
the present junta bases its position on the 
support of the people. It is, as you know, an 
established fact that corruption, inefficiency, 
indifference to social demands are more wide- 
spread than ever. A regime which requires the 
aid of more than 500,000 American soldiers 
to be able to survive one single day has not 
got the support of the people. 

The fighting which has been going on dur- 
ing the last few weeks has shown to the 
opinion throughout the world that the Viet- 
nam war is a revolt against those who op- 
press fundamental social and human rights. 
This revolt constitutes a social movement 
with deep roots among the people. If this 
revolt had not, in all essentials, had the sup- 
port of the people, the attacks against towns 
all over South Vietnam could not have been 
so successfully accomplished. 

But somebody may then say: “Maybe FNL 
has the support of the people today. But we 
cannot support FNL, because if FNL wins 
and comes into power the new regime will 
oppress the people. 

Today we know nothing with certainty 
about this because FNL has had so few 
chances to show its deeds in peace-time. But 
we have access to the programme of FNL, I 
recommend a study of this programme. It 
demands a wide coalition in the fight against 
the Americans and a coalition government 
when victory is won. The domestic policy 
programme could be accepted on the whole 
by, for example, the political parties in Swe- 
den. But it is obvious that we cannot today 
adopt an attitude to and take responsibility 
for what a movement in another country 
may do when it comes into power. 
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But the objections are first and foremost 
founded on principles. On what grounds can 
we deny the right of the Vietnamese people 
to choose its own regime? It cannot be the 
object of democracy to make itself a guard- 
ian for other peoples. On the contrary, it is 
an abuse of the fundamental ideas of democ- 
racy. 

One thing we know with certainty. Worse 
social conditions than now, greater human 
sufferings than now—when it is alleged to 
be saved for the sake of democracy—the peo- 
ple of Vietnam will conceivably not have to 
suffer at any time. 

Maybe somebody will say: In Vietnam 
thousands of American soldiers are killed who 
feel that they are fighting for democratic 
ideals. It is, without a doubt, horrible. It is 
horrible that young men shall be killed, 
wounded, mutilated—sacrified unnecessarily 
for an unworthy purpose in an unjustified 
war. They could have important tasks to 
build a better society in their own nation 
or in constructive work in the fight against 
poverty and starvation in the world. They 
could promote the tradition of candour and 
generosity, of bold efforts for the future 
which still survive In America. An active 
international opinion should be able, among 
other things, to contribute towards giving 
them this possibility. 

For many years we have heard that the 
war in Vietnam is also necessary in order 
to protect other people’s democratic freedom 
from Chinese on. 

They say that if Vietnam falls then the 
whole Southeast Asia will fall, then all the 
countries in the world run the risk of falling 
like ninepins in the face of a new imperial- 
ism having its centre in Peking. All demo- 
cratic countries should therefore, in their 
own real interest, support the American mili- 
tary contribution in Vietnam. 

This ent was propounded already in 
1945 as a reason for supporting the French 
colonial power. The difference fs only that 
bres present regime in Peking did not exist 

en. 

The allegation is really exceptionally 
doubtful. Maybe ft is to the contrary. For 
example, tt pays no heed to the history of 
Vietnam, But it is the principal aspect with 
which I am most immediately concerned. 

Consequently, it would thus be that it is 
for the sake of our welfare that the people 
in Vietnam are suffering. 

We are thus offered to sacrifice the right 
of self-determination, welfare, the physical 
existence of a small nation so that we may 
live in better security. 

This is not the way we want to meet our 
future. 

Because, what is the utmost consequence 
of the line of thought, not least if this sit- 
uation is to be inexorably repeated time 
after time? 

The national right of self-determination 
becomes a danger, the social liberation a 
threat, changes in the established order of 
things a risk to prevent. We are called upon 
to man the entrenchments and redoubts of 
the privileged groups, to furious defence of 
5 wey of living which has been accorded the 

ch. 

And the circle will become more and more 
limited. Because the people will begin to 
search for their liberty, the demand for so- 
cial liberation will become increasingly 
stronger, the longing for justice, better 
standard of living, freedom from poverty and 
starvation will on an increasing scale leave 
its impression on the world we live in. If 
we try to erect armoured walls around the 
rich, then the road will lead to reaction and 
fascism in our cultural circle. 

But it need not be so. 

Because within the international opinion 
there is another current growing, which is 
becoming stronger and stronger, an opinion 
which wants to put its reliance on generosity 
and fraternity across the frontiers, which 
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acknowledges human rights and which knows 
that it is the social reality which first and 
foremost needs to be changed. 

The opinion against the war in Vietnam 
is a hopeful and joyful sign, not only for 
peace and liberty in Vietnam, but also when 
seen in a wider perspective. 

It is an international movement of soli- 
darity which is not based upon narrow self- 
ish interests, but puts its reliance on joint 
responsibility, the feeling of a common obli- 
gation, willingness to exercise fraternity in 
a practical way. It therefore points towards 
the future in a constructive reality. 

Sometimes it is alleged that Europe sup- 
ports the war of the United States in Viet- 
nam. It is said that it is only small groups 
which are driven to resistance by reason 
of a fanatic hate of America. 

This is wrong. The truth is that the over- 
whelming majority of people in Europe dis- 
associate themselves from this war, want to 
have an end put to the sufferings, want to 
give the people of Vietnam the right to de- 
cide over their own future. This democratic 
opinion does not experience the war of the 
United States in Vietnam as a support for 
democracy, but as a threat against the dem- 
ocratic ideas, not only in Vietnam but also 
throughout the world. 

We believe in democracy because a demo- 
cratic system of government, in spite of all 
its shortcomings, provides an active partici- 
pation and an everyday consideration of the 
individuals which no despotism can dream 
of ever achieving. But democracy must never 
imply resistance against national liberty and 
social justice. It should be a road leading to 
the liberation of people. We do not wish to 
have a future where the rich, with the aid of 
force and oppression, shall their privi- 
leges. We want to have a world of equality 
in which people can live. 

Therefore, Vietnam is not far away. Its 
people are near us. These people must at last 
be given peace and independence. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 266) to provide 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

May I have the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be temporarily 
laid aside and that the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas be considered; 
that when the consideration of that 
amendment is concluded, my amendment 
be reinstated as the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not intend 
to object—I think that is the thing to do, 
but I want to avoid getting into a situa- 
tion here. If the Senator from Texas will 
understand and also agree that when we 
get a copy here and before the Senate, he 
will set his amendment aside for the time 
being, and let us finish with the 
other 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
understand the agreement perfectly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on he- 
half of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs!, 
and ask to have the amendment stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas, for himself and the Senator from 
New York, will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 4, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“3, Nothing in this rule shall preclude the 
use of contributions to defray mses for 
travel to and from each Senator’s home state, 
for printing and other expenses in connec- 
tion with the mailing of speeches, news- 
letters and reports to a Senator’s constitu- 
ents; for expenses of radio, television and 
news media methods of reporting to a Sen- 
ator’s constituents; and for telephone, tele- 
grams, postage and stationery expenses in 
excess of allowances.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 30 seconds? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. While this amendment 
necessarily applies to our interests, I 
think there are many Senators who 
would be quite inhibited by the blanket 
action we took on the Case amendment— 
which I supported—and I think it is nec- 
essary to inventory each of the items in 
the amendment. I submit each of them 
should be submitted to the ideas of the 
committee to see what really deserves 
affirmative action, rather than merely 
take the blanket action we took. I agreed 
with that blanket action. Now let us 
specify exactly what is covered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

As the Senator from New York stated, 
he voted for the Case amendment, which 
was adopted 41 to 40. That was an 
amendment that struck out lines 18 and 
19 of (b) as the resolution was originally 
offered, because the resolution as orig- 
inally authorized a Senator to raise 
money to defray reasonable expenses in- 
curred or contemplated to be incurred 
in the future by his office. That might 
have included any additional number of 
personnel to be employed that he wanted 
to use as staff. It might have included 
hiring public relations men or specialists 
or anything else that. he considered to 
be reasonable or the expense of which 
he might incur in the future. 

This is a limited amendment and does 
not violate the rule adopted in the Case 
amendment. The amendment has been 
drawn as a result of work by different 
Members of the Senate. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick] worked on it. We have had help 
from a good many Members on both sides 
of the aisle. It is a limited amendment 
to specify certain types of expenses that 
are normally incurred by Senators over 
and above the allowances the Senate 
itself provides. 

The amendment is necessary because 
of the restrictive rules of the Senate. We 
will not vote ourselves enough money to 
run our offices. y 

There are county governing boards in 
my State the members of which re- 
ceive bigger budgets to run their offices 
than is allowed a Senator of the United 
States. For my own State, we have 
slightly more allowed than for a State 
smaller in population, but not much 
more, 
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In my own State, we have a thrifty 
State government, noted over the Union 
for being parsimonious in its appropria- 
tions. Yet the allowance for running the 
Governor’s office is eight times that al- 
lowed a Senator. The salary of the Gov- 
ernor is 33% percent larger than the 
salary of a Senator. 

In addition, we allow ourselves reim- 
bursement for six trips to our home 
States, while the other body allows one a 
month for a year. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I support the amend- 
ment. I think it is necessary and is a 
step forward, though, likewise, this is 
an area where we have to set out lines. 

As the Senator knows, the Senate rules 
provide for four trips per year for staff. 
I wish to ask him if necessary travel to 
the States as described in his amendment 
would include moneys advanced and paid 
for the travel of a Senator’s staff to his 
State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No, it does not 
include that. As we discussed the amend- 
ment, that matter was brought up. Some 
Senators wanted that in the amendment. 
Other Senators pointed out that it cost 
them $200 to $300 a month to enter- 
tain constituents from their States. It is 
customary, when people come from some 
of our States, that a Senator take them 
to the dining room. If he does not do 
that, even some of his friends regard it 
as a discourtesy. We drew this amend- 
ment after much talk, to keep it suffi- 
ciently restrictive so that it would meet 
the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would not the Senator 
agree that the travel of a staff member 
to a State is in a wholly different cate- 
gory than opening up the door on enter- 
tainment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; I do. And I 
wish to say to the Senate that this is a 
matter of great difficulty for me. The al- 
lowance is not enough for my State. The 
year before last, I did not have any 
money available to be raised from any 
other place, and I had to pay install- 
ments out of my salary for several 
months to get enough people back to my 
home State to run the office there. 

Mr. President, we do not allow our- 
selves enough staff to run our offices. For 
the sake of supposed economy, we com- 
mit political suicide. This is supposed to 
be a branch of the Government coequal 
with the executive department; but, 
while we vote to make available to them 
$180 billion a year, and raise the pay of 
their employees above the level of ours, 
we expect these small, underpaid staffs 
in comparison with those of the execu- 
tive branch to manage to be coequal. 

I do not accuse the executive branch 
of robbing the legislative of powers. We 
rob ourselves. We drop further and fur- 
ther behind them every year because we 
refuse to vote ourselves enough money to 
act like the Congress of the United 
States. Here we are, a nation of 200 mil- 
lion people, but we still think in terms of 
80 or 90 million people. We have a nation 
with 200 million people, with a gross na- 
tional product of $800 billion a year, but 
we vote ourselves small staffs—smaller 
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than members of the governing boards of 
some counties I know of. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Does not this situation nec- 
essarily result in the Senate becoming a 
body of millionaires, or vastly wealthy 
men, and thus not truly representative 
of the people of this country? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Senator’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes, 

According to the press, there are only 
20 millionaires here. 

In fairness to wealthy Senators, I 
cannot see that the millionaires vote 
any more for or against the people than 
the Senators of limited means. But I 
agree with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, that the adoption of this rule will 
ultimately make it harder for a man of 
limited means to be elected; and in the 
future, I foresee there will be far more 
men of great wealth in the Senate and 
far fewer men of limited means. That 
will be an inevitable result of the adop- 
tion of this rule without my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I did not 
mean to suggest that men of wealth are 
therefore dishonest. I know better. In 
fact, I do not know of any Senator who 
could be so classified. I was merely ap- 
prehensive for the future. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I know the Sen- 
ator did not mean to imply that people 
of great wealth were dishonest. We were 
just talking about representing the peo- 
ple. I believe the voting records of those 
of wealth among us show that they are 
as fair and considerate people as those 
of limited means. But it will ultimately 
screen out of public service everyone ex- 
cept those of great wealth, unless the 
Senate does the other necessary thing— 
appropriate enough money to run the 
Senate, so that Senators may take their 
staffs to their States and travel back 
and forth to report to the people. 

I have in my State 10,700,000 people. 
I cannot drift down there five or six 
times a year and have the people think 
I have fully reported to them. With the 
modern jet planes, you can get there in 
2 hours, and the people know it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I must 
say there is a great deal of merit in the 
thought suggested by the Senator from 
Connecticut. It is for exactly that rea- 
son that I raise this question. Perhaps I 
should address the question to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] also, 
since he is a cosponsor. 

I agree completely with the elimina- 
tion of the entertainment feature, be- 
cause it can get into such dirty ground 
site none of us wants to be involved with 

But those of us who live a long way 
away—I live as far away as does the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and my travel expenses 
are just as great as his—and are limited 
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to four trips by staff members a year, 
have great difficulty. I ask the Senator, in 
line with his argument—the Senator 
from Texas has made an excellent argu- 
ment for his amendment and I should 
like to hear also the remarks of the 
senior Senator from New York—if this 
should not encompass the travel ex- 
penses of staff members as well. 

When I go home, I take at least five 
employees with me, which, in general, 
means I have already spent more than 
the Senate allows me; and I can never 
take a fifth staff member to Colorado 
with me without digging up the cost out 
of my own pocket. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Furthermore, it 
is the law that the Senator could not take 
five staff officers and divide his allowance 
for four by five ways; that is a violation 
of law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield myself 2 
additional minutes. 

So the Senator must pay that addi- 
tional staff member out of his pocket, or 
go arrange a fundraising dinner to pay 
him. I have seen times when I could not 
carry back to Texas enough staff mem- 
bers to do the work because of the cost; 
some of them drive cars at their own 
expense, some of them travel by plane. 
Sometimes we have to allow one staff 
member a trip one year, and somebody 
else the next. 

Of course, the Senate could remedy 
this situation. The Senate could permit 
Senators to take enough staff members 
home with them. I am a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I have 
appealed to the Rules Committee—it is 
like charging a stone wall—to get enough 
money to run an office like it ought to be 
run around here. I have even appeared 
before the Reorganization Committee, 
headed by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], appealing for money 
to run a Senator's office like it ought to 
be run. 

Mr. President, why should we fetter 
ourselves down like a bunch of stone 
age chiefs? It is time we modernize the 
Senate. We have the responsibility, but 
we cannot exercise it, because we trip 
ourselves up. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would merely say to 
the Senator—I was not here when he 
stated his interpretation of the language 
of the amendment—that it was my judg- 
ment that the language would cover both 
Senator and staff, because the operative 
words related to the kind of contribu- 
tions a Senator could seek; for what 
purpose. The purpose for which he could 
seek contributions was travel home, and 
to me, that would represent also travel 
home on his behalf, to wit, by his staff. 

I would hope that perhaps that could 
be clarified by my colleague, the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would hope he would 
accept that interpretation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield myself 1 
more minute. 
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If it is the interpretation of the Sena- 
tor from New York, as cosponsor, that 
this amendment includes travel expenses 
of staff as well as of the Senator, I will 
join him in endorsing that understand- 
ing of the amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to address a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not have any time. 

Mr. DODD. I have time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have yielded 
time to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I was not clear about the 
Senator’s observation on the staff. 

Mr. ALLOTT. My observation, if the 
Senator wishes to know, was that I 
thought there was a great deal of truth 
in the substance of what had been stated. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yielc myself 2 minutes. 

I thought the resolution which the 
committee brought out was far broader 
and more responsive to the actual needs 
of the Senate than the amendment I 
have offered. We know that that pro- 
vision was voted down by the Senate, 41 
to 40. What we have here is modest and 
small in comparison with the rule which 
this able bipartisan committee, brought 
out—therefore, I ask the committee if 
they will not accept this very modest 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator’s question, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, since under the rule I 
have control of the time. But I will yield 
from that time to any Senator who 
wishes to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
in the chair). Would the Senator from 
Mississippi indulge the Chair by permit- 
ting him to speak on this matter, if an- 
other Senator would be willing to take 
the chair? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

(At this point, Mr. MANSFIELD took the 

) 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania wishes recogni- 
tion. I defer to him. I do not ask for the 
floor. I yield to the Senator as much time 
as he may require up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am very 
sympathetic to the point of view of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], but I think we are imposing 
the wrong remedy to do something which 
needs to be done. 

I need, as do most other Senators, al- 
though not all, a great deal more in 
terms of allowances than we are given 
by—and I use the word advisedly—the 
parsimonious Committee on Rules and 
Administration, of which I am a member. 

I propose, within the next week or so, 
to present to the Senate—and I hope 
with the cosponsorship of more than half 
the membership of the body—a proposal 
to have the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration increase drastically the al- 
lowances for Senators’ offices, not only 
with respect to trips back home by Sen- 
ators and members of Senators’ staffs, 
but also with respect to additional clerk 


The present setup is absolutely and 
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outrageously inequitable. The difference 
between the allowances for large States 
and small States, for example, is unjusti- 
fiable on any basis. The way to proceed, 
in my opinion, is to obtain from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion adequate allowances, because ade- 
quate allowances have for so long been 
denied us. I hope we shall not hear the 
words, “You can’t do this in an elec- 
tion year,” and that, therefore, we shall 
have to take this step in a nonelection 
year, which to my way of thinking would 
be much worse. 

I want the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to provide adequate 
allowances. I believe there are enough 
Members of this body, as a result of the 
debate during the last few years, to cre- 
ate the sentiment to insist that these 
allowances be drastically increased. I do 
not like to see these expenses, modest 
as they are, picked up by lobbyists. That 
is inherently the same situation that we 
rejected yesterday by the very slim vote 
of 41 to 40. 

I agree with everything in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. We ought to have adequate 
allowances. I would like to have the Sen- 
ator include in his amendment the cost 
of subscriptions to newspapers from a 
Senator’s own State. I am paying out of 
my own pocket the cost of subscriptions 
to many newspapers published in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield, 
to permit me to respond to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STENNIS. Les, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that we will 
not reach the remedy by rejecting the 
amendment. I have spoken with the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration; in fact, I pleaded and 
reasoned with him that we should at 
least treat ourselves as being as im- 
portant to our constituents as are Mem- 
bers of the House. 

There are 23 Members of the House 
who come from Texas. Each of them gets 
a trip home each month. I get only six 
trips a year. We cannot get this arrange- 
ment changed. We are told that this is 
an election year. I agree with everything 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has said. 

I shall not name the chairman of one 
committee I went to, because he is not 
in the Chamber. I went to him and asked 
him why we could not have more trips 
home? 

He said, “Why do you want to go home? 
What do you need to go home for?” 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Texas 
is so right. I believe it is within the abil- 
ity of this body to require the chairman 
of that committee to change his mind. 
If the amendment is adopted—and I am 
in complete agreement with its sub- 
stance—I will call upon the Committee 
on Rules and Administration to get off 
the small dime it is sitting on. I think 
this action ought to be taken in an or- 
derly and appropriate way. 

(At this point Mr. CLARK took the 
chair.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate is fully familiar with the pro- 
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posal. I want it understood—and I want 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, in par- 
ticular, to hear this—that my position, 
and I think it is the position of the other 
members of the select committee, is such 
that there is no effort to undercut the 
Senate’s action of yesterday by a vote 
of 41 to 40. We accept that result as 
the will of the Senate. 

To come right down to the substance, 
and to think of this as individual Sen- 
ators, the amendment contains the very 
items that most Senators need to fill out 
until the law is changed, to permit the 
use of these funds. 

But I wish to point out that it is not 
so simple to get the law changed as it 
seems to be. These matters have to go to 
conference, and the Members of the 
House, in their wisdom, usually agree to 
what the Senate asks for. At the same 
time, they can get tied up on other mat- 
ters and delay action. 

The proposal to defray expenses for 
travel to and from a Senator’s home 
State was one of the most convincing 
proposals we had before us when we 
drafted the provision that was stricken 
out yesterday. I had nothing to do with 
drafting the amendment or suggesting 
what should go into it. I simply knew 
that some items were being considered, 
such as the item for printing and other 
expenses in connection with the mailing 
of speeches, newsletters, and reports to 
a Senator’s constituents. That is di- 
rectly in line with keeping constituents 
advised 


I have no such fund for these purposes. 
I am not involved in this. I said yes- 
terday that occasionally my telegraph 
account runs over, but that does not run 
over a great deal. So I am not concerned 
in that way. But I know how expenses 
pile up on Senators. I know about travel. 
Much of it is official travel, the expense 
piles up. For Senators from the Far West, 
it is an unbearable burden. 

I shall support the amendment, par- 
ticularly as it requires accounting. It 
requires accounting as is set out in the 
resolution itself. It requires the public 
disclosure that was set out in the orig- 
inal resolution. I think there is a safe- 
guard and a protection. I join in the 
efforts to have the law changed for some 
of these necessary allowances that I feel 
are absolutely official. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. ° 

Mr. BURDICK. I was interested in the 
colloquy between the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the Senator from Texas 
regarding newspaper subscriptions. I 
think that item should be included. 

Mr. STENNIS. An item for the in- 
clusion of newspaper subscriptions was 
rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I would not ob- 
ject. Even in my State the legislature 
limited its allowances. It is allowed from 
time immemorial funds for newspaper 
subscriptions from home counties; or for 
a State senator, from his home district. 
I will accept that amendment if the Sen- 
ator from New York is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas modify his amend- 
ment accordingly? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I modify my 
amendment subject to acceptance by the 
cosponsor, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs], so as to include newspaper 
subscriptions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senator may modify his amendment. 
Does he desire to modify it? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to 
modify my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what are the 
words of modification? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. “Newspaper sub- 
scriptions.” 

Mr. BURDICK. From the home State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. “Newspaper sub- 
scriptions from the home State.” 

The PRESIDING GFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has the right to modify 
his amendment, and it is modified 
accordingly. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make it clear that we have no quarrel 
with the vote yesterday and are not 
trying to undercut it. Every member of 
our committee can speak for himself. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I think it 
better to spell out what Senators and 
Senate personnel may do and may not 
do. The less gray areas left, the better. 
Therefore, I support the Yarborough 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? Does the Senator from Texas 
yield back his remaining time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Texas. 
{Putting the question.] 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
rules that the Javits amendment, pur- 
suant to the unanimous-consent request, 
is now the pending business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be laid aside 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized to call up an amendment. How 
8 time does the Senator yield him- 

2 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for 10 seconds? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield time to 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DODD. I do. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me, without los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

Mr. DODD. I have already yielded to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Will the Sena- 
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tor from Washington yield to me, so that 
I may make a motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will suspend. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me, so that I may make a motion to 
reconsider? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington was yielded time 
by the Senator from Connecticut, who 
has the floor. Does the Senator from 
Washington wish to be heard? 

The Senator from Connecticut has the 
floor. 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Javits-Yar- 
borough amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to me for a second? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There is 
no amendment pending before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has yielded how much time to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. DODD. How much time does the 
Senator desire? 

Mr. JAVITS. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. DODD. I yield 30 seconds to the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a point of order. Under the unani- 
mous-consent request previously 
adopted, the next order of business, after 
Senator YARBoROUGH’s amendment, was 
the amendment which I have proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGee in the chair). The Chair is ad- 
vised that that request was modified by 
a subsequent request by the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of what has happened, I withdraw 
that request, because the Senator from 
New York was outside the Chamber, at- 
tending to some official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection that order is rescinded. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut wishes a few minutes to do some- 
thing, I will happily yield to him. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I was about 
to call up my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair obtain order? We cannot possibly 
keep up with the order of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the pend- 
ing amendment is disposed of, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] be recognized to offer his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have examined the 
amendment which is suggested by Sen- 
ator Stennis, and I find it acceptable. I 
would like to ask him one question, how- 
ever. It strikes me that he should con- 
sider this very seriously. 

As was said earlier—for the benefit of 
Senators who might not have been in the 
Chamber at this time—if I just assimi- 
late my amendment to this, or whatever 
the procedure is—the Chair will rule— 
what will happen will be that we will 
require reports on any moonlighting ac- 
tivities by any Senate employee who re- 
ceives less than $15,000 or more than 
$15,000 a year. That report will be made 
to his supervisor, to a subcommittee 
chairman, to a committee chairman, to 
the ranking minority member, if in that 
particular case there is a minority staff, 
or others, as specified in the resolution— 
and that is all for employees receiving 
less than $15,000 or more than $15,000. 

But as to employees receiving more 
than $15,000, in addition, they will have 
the reporting requirements of the Sena- 
tors, and that is fine. 

The one sentence that troubles me is 
this, and I submit it to the Senator for 
his consideration: à 

The supervisor shall then— 


To wit, the Senator— 
In the discharge of his duties, take such ac- 
tion as he considers necessary for the avoid- 
ance of conflicts of interest or interference 
with duties to the Senate. 


That does impose an afirmative obli- 
gation on the Senator and upon the com- 
mittee chairmen, and so forth, over, 
above, and beyond the normal responsi- 
bility of a Senator or a committee chair- 
man, for which he is subject to discipline 
by the Senate. 

I raise this question because in one 
instance permission is not required for 
the employee. That is a distinct im- 
provement. But again some affirma- 
tive evaluation or appraisal by the 
Senator is required, charging him with 
the responsibility of the moonlighting 
which is being done by his employee. 

In view of the fact that the commit- 
tee leaves in the prohibition against 
conflicts of duty in respect of outside 
employment—that remains in the res- 
olution—and in view of the fact that 
the ultimate sanction on the Senator 
continues in the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, which has its 
original jurisdiction to deal with derelic- 
tions by any Senator, would we not be 
better off to leave those sanctions as the 
basic ones to cover everything and not 
again impose some very special duty 
upon each Senator, each chairman, and 
so forth, to evaluate the outside employ- 
ment of his particular subordinate, and 
to take affirmatively such action as he 
may consider necessary? 

I am not stuck on this. I do not be- 
lieve it is awful either way. But I believe 
that we are introducing yet another 
factor into the resolution, instead of 
sticking to the basic prohibition which 
applies to the employee—he is his own 
surety for that—and the responsibility 
of the Senator generally to engage in 
conduct becoming a Senator, subject to 
sanctions by the committee. 
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I wonder whether the chairman of the 
committee might consider that, instead 
of introducing yet a new duty. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ate the fine sentiments of the Senator 
from New York, and also his reasoning. 

The committee considered the identical 
point that is raised by the Senator from 
New York, and we are of the unanimous 
opinion that this requirement is no more 
than the requirement that is now im- 
posed upon a Senator. If a Senator has 
facts before him, the requirement is that 
he do whatever he considers necessary 
for the avoidance of conflict of interest 
or interference with the duties to the 
Senate—the duties owed by the employee 
to the Senate. 

I have that obligation as a Senator, 
and I would have it as chairman of a 
subcommittee or of a full committee. If 
we do not at least affirm what I call the 
common law of the situation, the infer- 
ence will be that we discharge them from 
any prudence or any understanding and 
that he can have the final say on these 
matters. That does not mean that he can 
be indifferent and reckless. We are just 
spelling out, in very simple language, 
what we believe is the Senator’s duty, 
anyway. 

The point all the time was that we 
wanted to get before the Senator or the 
chairman the main, essential facts and 
get a judgment or some opportunity to 
get the benefit of his reaction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is just the regulatory and 
the deterrent effect it may have. 

If I may mention names to the Senator 
from New York, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
been concerned about this matter with 
respect to his obligation as chairman of 
that committee. He read this language 
and gave the amendment his blessing; 
and when he left the Chamber, he au- 
thorized me to say that, in his humble 
judgment, it completely satisfied the 
situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on my own 
time, may I say, as the author of this 
amendment, that I do not agree that if 
we excluded this sentence it would by 
implication free the Senator of any re- 
sponsibilities which are included under 
the Committee on Standards and Ethics, 
as the standard of conduct for Senators 
and his being subject to their jurisdic- 
tion if he violated that standard. 

If the Senator’s interpretation is—and 
I understand it to be—that this does not 
impose an added duty upon Senators or 
committee chairmen, but simply spells 
out in terms the duty they already have 
under the existing orders and rules of 
the Senate, then, Mr. President, I accept 
this language and I conform my amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi so that only 
one vote may be required on the entire 
matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
think I could bind any Member of the 
Senate by what I might think and neither 
could the Senator from New York, with 
respect to the rules that would apply. 

I only say that language appeals to 
me that way and that is what we were 
trying to do when we wrote the provision. 

There is an affirmative responsibility 
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here of some kind as the Senator from 
New York stated, but I believe it goes 
right along on all fours with my respon- 
sibility as a Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was saying that as co- 
author of the language that was our in- 
terpretation, and with that, I believe the 
Senator agrees. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I believe 
that some other Senators may wish to 
say something. I believe the parliamen- 
tary situation is that this could be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the Senator’s 
amendment and then agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. In order to save one vote, 
I will join with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
New York can and apparently has modi- 
fied his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. also I 
would ask that the amendment read that 
it is offered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from New York, 
and that would be the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not see the need, 
myself, except to indicate that the com- 
mittee joins in the amendment and had 
it here ready for proposing as a matter 
of deference to the Senator from New 
York. The Senator from New York has 
an amendment that is right in the mid- 
dle of it and we wanted him to know. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania but the Senator 
from Colorado had asked me to yield 
first. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am glad 
that the Senator from New York is in the 
Chamber. There is one element that 
should be clarified by some discussion. 

What is meant by the words “person- 
al service activity”? I assume, just to 
use a few examples, that they would 
mean writing a book, preparing a speech, 
doing research, or any activity that that 
person did which involved a personal na- 
ture, a personal output, as distinguished 
from an investment. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The financial matter is left to operate 
under the other rule. That is a good 
question. 

I wish to refer to page 8 of the report 
and the language is still pertinent with 
reference to this outside employment. 

With our change with reference to the 
financial situation that language is now 
out of date and obsolete. For the REC- 
orp, I shall read from the report on page 
8: 

Such activity or employment is in addition 
to the duties performed by the officer or em- 
ployee for the Senate. Examples of business 
activity or employment are so-called moon- 
lighting of any kind; any outside job; a man- 
agement position in a business; writing or 
speaking for compensation, a royalty or an 
honorarium; consulting or research for a fee; 
selling real estate or any other types of 
property as a broker; typing or operating 
office machines for compensation; and sery- 
ing as a director for a fee. 


I think that is a good and clear illus- 
tration; it still applies. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. I 
think this discussion has been helpful 
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because just exactly what these three 
unusual words mean might be trouble- 
some later. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. We tried to tie it in with 
the report. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, but first I wish to 
read the remainder of this language: 

Some examples of financial activity or em- 
ployment are the making of investments for 
gain; participation in any group or syndicate 
which provides money for business ventures; 
or the holding of stocks, bonds, or other types 
of property interest for gain. Professional ac- 
tivity or employment includes, among others, 
the practice of law or medicine; teaching for 
wages or salary; or the participation for com- 
pensation in any other type of calling com- 
monly denominated a profession. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 3 minutes so that 
I may address a question to my friend 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am se- 
riously concerned about 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet in the Chambers? I do not call 
for order any more; I only call for quiet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my good friend from Mississippi 
that I am seriously concerned about what 
we are doing on the floor of the Senate 
today. It is now 3:15 p.m. on a Friday 
afternoon. As we know, many Senators 
have already gone back to their home 
States. In the last hour or so we have 
drastically modified decisions that we 
took yesterday. We are in the process 
of accepting amendments here and 
there. 

My understanding is that the Senator 
from Illinois had a great many amend- 
ments accepted during the course of the 
morning. 

Mr. STENNIS. They were very minor. 

Mr. CLARK. All of this was done with- 
out a quorum call or a rollcall vote. I 
happened to be in the chair as Presiding 
Officer when a very important amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas was 
called up which makes very important 
qualifications to what we did yesterday. 

I wish to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Does the Senator intend that the 
resolution be agreed to this afternoon? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have been taking 
the amendments as we came to them. The 
Senator from Illinois did offer several 
amendments; and there were several 
amendments that he offered to withdraw 
after debate. One amendment that he 
did offer has to do with housekeeping; 
something that is minor. 

Mr. CLARK. As the Senator from 
Mississippi knows, I have the greatest 
confidence in his integrity. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is one of the most honorable Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and he has his heart 
in these serious rules to upgrade the 
ethics of this body. 

I know I do not have to do any more 
than to say I know he will not in the 
course of the afternoon, from here on, 
take any serious action which would 
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change in a material way the report from 
the committee which was approved in 
part and rejected in part. However, I 
have to leave to go to my home State. I 
am going to leave in confidence that the 
Senator from Mississippi is not going to 
change the resolution in any material 
particular from 3:15 p.m. on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator can 
have that assurance without the Senator 
from Mississippi giving it. We have con- 
sidered many amendments, and many 
amendments have been rejected. The one 
in which I joined with the Senator was 
the most serious one of the day. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not put it in the form 
of a question; I have complete confi- 
dence. 

Mr. DODD. I put it in the form of a 
question. Are we or are we not going to 
complete action on the resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are going to try to 
complete action on the resolution. 

Mr. DODD. We should have quorum 
calls and be sure that Senators are here. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator intend 
to have a rollcall vote at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon? 


Mr. STENNIS. I think the matter de- 
serves a rollcall vote when we have fin- 
ished with the amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have 
any idea how many more amendments 
there are? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is one house- 
keeping amendment. The Senator from 
Connecticut has one amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Except mine. 

Mr. DODD. Mine is not minor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not call it minor. 

Mr. DODD. I wanted to make sure 
that the Senator did not. We can all 
shout here and then call for order, but 
I am trying to get to a reasonable con- 
clusion and we can do so. I do not 
want to delay anybody. However, I want 
time to bring up my amendment. It is 
late on a Friday afternoon. I doubt we 
can get a quorum here in an hour. I do 
not think that is any way to deal with 
a question like this. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back my time, unless a 
Senator wishes to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, just a 
moment. Does anybody wish to speak? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I would like 
to have about 3 minutes to speak on the 
Yarborough-Javits amendment. I was 
not here when it was considered. 

Mr. STENNIS. That amendment is 
over. 

Mr. CASE. I know, but I regard it as a 
most serious matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. I want to get to a vote on 
this matter as fast as we can. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I was told a 
few minutes ago that there would be an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from New York, 
that the Senator from Mississippi felt I 
should be advised of, with his customary 
understanding, courtesy, and sense of 
fairness. 

He asked that I be notified. It took 
me, I expect, 10 to 15 minutes at the most 
to get over here. At that time, without a 
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quorum call, and without a record vote, 
the amendment had been adopted. I ex- 
pect that it would have been adopted 
whether I had been in this Chamber or 
not. It was a most unfortunate reversal of 
a decision of the Senate taken yesterday 
afternoon on my amendment. That is not 
to suggest that there is anything wrong 
with expenditures which, by negative im- 
plication, the Yarborough-Javits amend- 
ment sanctions. There is nothing wrong, 
in itself, in spending money for subscrip- 
tions to newspapers, for travel back 
home, and for the other matters specified 
there. 

But, on the other hand, there is noth- 
ing inherently right about it, either. 

What the amendment will do will 
slough off and blur the question of 
whether we should permit sanctions or 
perhaps have ever sanctioned—and the 
public will not sanction—expenditures in 
unlimited amounts in what are, really, 
the public relations operations of a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Yesterday, we came pretty close to 
making a decision that these 1 
should either be real expenses in con- 
nection with an office, with the holding of 
an office, and the performance and the 
functions of a Senator, in which event 
they should be paid for by the public; or 
they should be, frankly, recognized as 
intended to enlarge the image of a Sena- 
tor, his standing with his constituents, 
and with other possible, wider constit- 
uencies, in which event they should be 
recognized, in effect, as being for that 

purpose. Expenses of the nature im- 
plicitly sanctioned by the Yarborough- 
Javits amendment might very well be 
either of these things. It is not the kind 
of expenditure. It is the purpose and ef- 
— of the expenditure which is involved 

ere. 

I think it was most unfortunate for 
the Senate to have adopted that amend- 
ment because it gets us further away 
from the time when we all have to 
recognize it. It is up to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I hope very 
much it will do this: Take up the matter 
of what it really costs to run a Sena- 
tor’s office and to allow proper amounts 
for that purpose. Also, to take up the 
question of what is a proper amount to 
be spent for a Senator’s public relations 
and to put limits on that, whether the 
money comes from contributions, or 
whether the money comes from his own 
resources. 

It is agreed that there is no justice and 
it is not intended to permit a man, whose 
family may have $100 million or $200 
million, to spend any amount for public 
relations for the purpose of electing a 
member of that family to public office. 

I think it is time we met and faced 
these hard questions in the right way. 
Iam afraid that this amendment is just 
putting off the time when we come face 
to face with those problems. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes to answer the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is not the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that my amend- 
ment has not yet been dealt with, bu. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. When I rose to call up 
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my amendment, I was asked to yield for 
5 minutes. That 5 minutes has now grown 
to—I do not know what—35 minutes? 
What is going to happen here? Am I go- 
ing to be here until about 5 o’clock or 6 
o'clock on a Friday afternoon trying to 
call up my amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am ready to yield 
back my time. We have not yet yielded 
back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senate that the order to rec- 
ognize the Senator from Connecticut was 
rescinded, in order to revert to the Javits 
amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Then I mistook my major- 
ity leader. I thought I had yielded for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I assure the Senate that 
I can make my reply to the Senator from 
New Jersey in 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsorovucH] came to me and ex- 
plained that the amendment was adopted 
yesterday, for which I voted—to wit, to 
strike out, “reasonable expenses incurred 
or contemplated of his office,” because 
it was onerous upon Senators who had no 
private means. I think he was right. I 
think the distinguished Senator was quite 
right in striking out such a broad exemp- 
tion as was contained in this code of 
ethics. So he went into specificity which 
would deal with the problems of Senators 
without much means. Before he even be- 
gan to speak, I made it clear to the chair- 
man of the committee that I had joined 
in, so that the Senate could consider it, 
and accept it or strike out any part of it 
we chose. 

Frankly, I did not expect they would 
take the whole thing, but they did. 

I would now, therefore, like to point 
out to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] that he has relief. He is not help- 
less in this matter at all. The Senator can 
move to strike the provisions on page 4, 
line 25, which exempt from reporting 
anything which comes under the Yar- 
borough amendment, and can require 
that to be reported publicly or privately 
and, therefore, have complete control 
over it within the scheme of the 
resolution. 

There is not the remotest desire on my 
part to shortchange this general proposi- 
tion. I am all with the Senator from New 
Jersey. But I think that Senators who 
have no major, private means have a real 
problem. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsorovucH] went into the specificity of 
the necessary travel. I certainly should 
know what that costs, because I do not 
get contributions for my travel. My air- 
plane bill is $1,000 a month which, for- 
tunately, Iam able to manage; but I have 
never received 1 penny out of my salary 
for travel expenses in the 20 years I have 
served in the House and Senate. That is 
my business, of course. 

I am sympathetic to the situation, for 
example, of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. So I would suggest to the Senator, 
before we lock up the resolution, that he 
look it over very carefully. The situation 
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is by no means irremedial in the case of 
Senators who have a paucity of personal 
means. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator from New 
York yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

My objection was not to the fact—of 
which I had not been aware, because I 
had no opportunity to study carefully the 
impact of the particular amendment— 
that not only would the uses of contribu- 
tions be permitted, but that the contribu- 
tions would not be made public. The uses 
not made public is an added and grievous 
error. My main objection would not be 
corrected by making them public. My 
main objection is to the thesis; namely, 
that it is appropriate for persons to re- 
ceive contributions and expend them for 
this kind of office fund. 

I understand the problems relative to 
rich men. Poor men have a harder job 
meeting the expenses of being a Senator. 
That should be remedied by, frankly, 
looking into it. 

My most basic objection to the par- 
ticular resolution is that by putting on a 
poultice we will not really get at trying 
to heal the sore. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to have 2 minutes to ask the Senator 
from New York a question because, as 
I understand it, the Senator from New 
York and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does any- 
one yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow a vote to take place 
and have the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp] recognized, I will be glad to 
give the Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I may want to suggest the 
absence of a quorum and get a rollcall 
vote 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to ask the Senator 
from New York whether he agrees with 
the Senator from Mississippi both on the 
possible outside income raised to provide 
for the categories of expenditures set 
forth in the Yarborough amendment and 
the specific amounts of expenditures 
themselves, that they must be publicly 
revealed and without which 

Mr. JAVITS, Well, I would hope that— 
I will look it over carefully. In the first 
place, the Senator is under a little mis- 
apprehension as to the amendment. It re- 
lates to employees under $15,000. 

But, answering the Senator’s question 
as to the Yarborough amendment, I be- 
lieve that it should be publicly disclosed. 
I will look over the amendment. If I find 
that it is not, then I will, myself, offer 
something to that. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I asked the 
Senator from Texas if he would correct 
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me if I misstated him, whether the ex- 
penditures had to be publicly revealed 
and accounted for, and he said he did 
not know. The Senator from Mississippi 
tells me that they do. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
no question about it. Absolutely. The res- 
olution requires public disclosure. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Texas 
on the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, as 
I understand the resolution, if one is a 
millionaire and gets a $100,000 income, 
from which he gets money to run his of- 
fice, he simply files that information, and 
it is not known; but if a Senator has to 
raise money to run his office, that infor- 
mation is filed and given to the news- 
papers. This resolution encourages the 
election only of Senators of vast wealth, 
and that will happen in about 10 years, 
under this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 636 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No, 636, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment, as modified. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to suspend with further 
reading of the amendments. They involve 
technical modifications. I think I can 
save the time of my colleagues by ex- 
plaining it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be print- 
ed in the Record without being read. 

The amendments (No. 636) as modi- 
fied, are as follows: 


Insert at the proper place on page 4: 

“(c) discharge in whole or in part any 
duly authenticated indebtedness incurred by 
him which is directly attributable to expend- 
itures made by him or on his behalf in 
support of his efforts to obtain nomination 
for, or election to, the office of Senator or 
for his subsistence or that of his immediate 
family during any period in which he con- 
ducted an active campaign for such nomina- 
tion or election;”. 

At the proper place in page 4: 

“3. No Senator may accept or use any con- 
tribution described in paragraph 1 for any 
pose described in paragraph 2 unless— 

“(a) In the case of any contribution ob- 
tained through a public fundraising event, 
each invitation extended by or on behalf of 
the Senator to one or more persons to at- 
tend such fundraising event contains a clear 
and unequivocal statement of one or more 
purposes described in paragraph 2 for which 
money so obtained will be used; and, if any 
contribution so obtained will be used for one 
or more purposes described in paragraph 
2(c) and Yarborough amendments, the state- 
ment so made contains an affirmative dis- 
closure of the fact that money so obtained 
is not intended for use to defray expenses 
incurred in any future political campaign. 

“(b) All of the net proceeds of the money 
obtained by contributions described in para- 
graph 1 are promptly deposited in a separate 
bank account established for the purpose of 
receiving such net proceeds and making dis- 
bursements therefrom. 

“(c) Withdrawals from such separate bank 
account are made exclusively for the purpose 
of defraying duly authenticated lawful ex- 
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penses incurred for purposes described in 
paragraph 2; and, in the case of money ob- 
tained through any public fundraising 
event, exclusively for the purpose of defray- 
ing such expenses of the kinds specifically 
described in the invitation given in conform- 
ity with subparagraph (a). 

(d) Specific and detailed records are es- 
tablished and maintained, in accordance 
with accepted accounting principles, which 
disclose the source of each deposit of money 
made in such bank account and the object 
of expenditure for each withdrawal of money 
made from such bank account. 

“(e) Such separate bank account and such 
accounting records are audited at the end of 
each calendar year by a certified public 
accountant, 

“(f) The full and complete text of the re- 
port of the accountant upon each such audit 
for any calendar year is filed by the Senator 
for whose use or benefit such separate bank 
account was established as an appendix to 
the report for that calendar year filed by 
that Senator with the Secretary of the Senate 
under paragraph 3 of rule XLIV, relating to 
the disclosure of contributions. 

“4, (a) If a Senator who is a candidate or 
prospective candidate for nomination for or 
election to the office of Senator for a later 
term of office receives one or more contribu- 
tions of money which were intended for use 
as a campaign fund to defray expenses in- 
curred or to be incurred to influence such 
nomination or election or such nomination 
and election, and the aggregate amount of 
such fund exceeds the aggregate amount 
actually expended by or on behalf of such 
Senator for that purpose, the remainder of 
that fund shall be deemed to be a campaign 
fund surplus and shall be disposed of pur- 
suant to subparagraph (e) of this paragraph. 

“(b) If a Senator who has become such a 
candidate or prospective candidate, and has 
received one or more such contributions, 
thereafter withdraws from his candidacy for 
such nomination or election, any portion of 
the campaign fund so established which re- 
mains unexpended and unobligated at the 
time of his withdrawal from such candidacy 
shall be deemed to be a campaign fund sur- 
plus and shall be disposed of pursuant to 
subparagraph (e) of this paragraph. 

“(c) If a Senator has received before or 
after his election to the office of Senator one 
or more contributions of money which were 
intended for use as a fund to discharge any 
indebtedness incurred by him for the pur- 
pose of defraying expenses incurred or to be 
incurred by him or on his behalf to influence 
his nomination for or election to the office of 
Senator for any term, and the aggregate 
amount of such contributions exceeds the 
amount required to discharge such indebted- 
ness, the remainder of that fund shall be 
deemed to be a campaign reimbursement 
fund surplus and shall be disposed of pur- 
suant to subparagraph (e) of this paragraph. 

“(d) If a Senator during any term of 
office as a Senator has received one or more 
contributions of money which were in- 
tended for use as a fund to defray the rea- 
sonable expenses, incurred or contemplated, 
of his office, such contributions may be ex- 
pended by him for that purpose during any 
portion of the period of his continuous sery- 
ice as a Member of the Senate. If any such 
fund has been established by or on behalf 
of any Senator, and that Senator resigns or 
is removed from his office during any term 
or does not seek reelection or is not reelected 
to the office of Senator for the next succeed- 
ing term, any portion of such fund which 
then remains unexpended and unobligated 
shall be deemed to be an office expense fund 
surplus and shall be disposed of pursuant to 
subparagraph (e) of this paragraph. 

“(e) If any portion of any such fund be- 
comes a surplus within the meaning of sub- 
paragraph (a), (b), (c), or (d) at any time 
during the life of an individual who is or has 
been a Member of the Senate, such surplus 
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shall be disposed of, as that individual shall 
direct, in one or the other of the following 
two ways 

“(1) 1 surplus shall be returned to the 
contributors to that fund in proportion to 
the amounts ot their respective contributions 
thereto: or 

“(2) such surplus shall be transferred in 
its entirety to the senatorial campaign com- 
mittee of the political party of which such 
individual was a member while serving as a 
Senator during his most recent term of office. 

“(f) All contributions received by a Sen- 
ator for the establishment of any fund for 

any described in subparagraph (a), 
(b), (e), or (d) shall be deposited in a bank 
account in the name of a trustee designated 
by him who shall have power (1) during the 
life of such Senator to make disbursements 
therefrom on behalf of the Senator for any 
of the purposes for which such fund was 
established or for disposition in compliance 
with subparagraph (e) of this paragraph, 
and (2) upon the death of such Senator to 
dispose of any sum remaining unexpended 
and unobligated in such fund in accordance 
with subparagraph (e) of this paragraph.” 

On page 4, line 22, strike out 3“, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 5“. 

On page 5, line 1, strike out 4“, 
sert in lieu thereof “6”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
been on the floor during practically the 
entire debate. The only time I have been 
off the floor was for perhaps an hour 
when the amendment was adopted. I 
support the Senator from New Jersey's 
position. Yesterday we debated at long 
length the amendment which he offered 
and which was adopted by the Senate by 
a rolicall vote. I supported the amend- 
ment. I supported the position in com- 
mittee and filed supplemental views af- 
firming my position on the subject. 

Before action was taken on this 
amendment, there should have been a 
quorum call and a rollcall vote, to give 
those of us who oppose this system of col- 
lection of funds for office expenses a 
chance to vote on it. I would have voted 
against it. We should have a rollcall vote. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield me half a 
minute? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I think a 
great many of our colleagues feel that 
way; and, in the circumstances, I wonder 
if I might not suggest the possibility of 
a unanimous-consent agreement for re- 
consideration of the action by which the 
Yarborough-Javits amendment was 
adopted. As far as I am concerned, we 
could agree on a time limitation of very 
short duration, if that were done. I think 
there is a feeling, which I share, not that 
there was any intended effort to rush it 
through, but I was not notified of any 
intention 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, did I understand the 
Senator from New Jersey to say he was 
not notified? 

Mr. CASE. No; I was not notified in 
time to get here. I received a call from 
the Senator from Michigan about 15 
minutes before action was taken. I got 
here as quickly as I could, but there was 
no delay for me to get here. I am sure 
the Senator from Mississippi felt I had 


and in- 
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more time, but Senators who have simi- 
lar feelings had no notice. I think it 
would be more in the spirit of this insti- 
tution that the matter be reconsidered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DODD. Is this debate coming out 
of my time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is advised that it is out of the time of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I was 
trying to make a request. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, with the 
indulgence—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, because he has not had control of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the time is not charged to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as I tried to 
say my amendment amends rule XLII, 
which has Deen previously amended in 
two instances by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. My amend- 
ment will have to be technically amended 
to fit the changes that have taken place. 

As is always the case with new legisla- 
tion, there are respects in which this res- 
olution, or any resolution, or any legis- 
lation, can be clarified and strengthened. 
That is all I seek to do. 

My amendment seeks to fortify rule 
XLII by laying down hard, comprehen- 
sive, and rigid rules governing the con- 
duct of fundraising functions author- 
ized by the resolution and the handling 
and reporting of all contributions re- 
ceived, whether the contributions are 
intended for campaign purposes or for 
liquidating political debts incurred in the 
course of seeking nomination and 
election. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate the following 
facts about this amendment. I shall be 
brief. It does not need any lengthy ex- 
planation. 

First, it differs from the original reso- 
lution in that it establishes three distinct 
categories of contributions, whereas, as 
I understand the resolution—it tends to 
put both kinds of contributions together 
in a single, omnibus category. 

The wording of the resolution as 
amended does not explicitly, permit the 
use of contributions for the purpose of 
liquidating debts incurred in seeking 
nomination and election. 

I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I know from our colloquy and 
I know of their assurances, as I read 
the Recorp that it was not the intent 
of the committee to prohibit fundrais- 
ing dinners for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing old campaign debts. I do not think 
it is clear enough in -the resolution, and 
I do not think the colloquy is enough to 
make it so. I think it ought to be spelled 
out in the most explicit manner, so that 
nobody in this body, from this hour on, 
will have any doubt about it. 
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Believe me, there has been doubt. If 
there has ever been a gray area or a 
jungle, this has been it. 

I believe my amendment would 
strengthen the original resolution by es- 
tablishing these three categories of con- 
tributions: 

First, campaign contributions. 

Second, contributions intended to de- 
fray campaign deficits or debts incurred 
in the course of seeking nomination and 
election. 

Third, in view of the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], there would now be included 
specific costs of office. 

So there are three. In the second place, 
I think my amendment will strengthen 
the original resolution by spelling out, I 
think in a very precise manner, the con- 
ditions which should govern the holding 
of fundraising affairs and the handling 
and accounting of these functions. 

I do not think there is anything more 
important for us. My experience is past, 
and I am not trying to be fulsome when 
I say I do not want it to happen to any- 
body else. The best way for Senators to 
insure themselves against that is to have 
written into this resolution precisely 
what they can do and what they are 
required to do, so there will never be any 
gray area, any doubt, any jungle. 

The amendment would require that 
the invitations to one of these functions 
must contain, in print on its face, a clear 
and unequivocal statement of the specific 
political purpose to which the funds 
raised will be put. There should not be 
any doubt in anybody’s mind as to what 
they are being raised for and what they 
are to be used for. 

That has not been the custom in this 
country, despite what anyone may say; 
but it ought to be made so, and I wish 
it had been so. I think this is the hour 
to make it so. 

If the function is not part of a political 
campaign, the invitations should make 
it unequivocally clear that the function 
is not a campaign fundraising function. 

Next, the proceeds from such func- 
tions, as I suggest in this amendment, 
must be promptly deposited in a sep- 
arate, entirely independent bank ac- 
count, under the control of an inde- 
pendent trustee—that is, independent 
from the Senator involved, not one of 
his employees, but a person designated 
by him; and that withdrawals from such 
bank accounts are to be made exclusively 
for the purposes of defraying specific 
political expenses described in the invi- 
tation. ; 

Then my amendment would require 
that detailed records, disclosing the 
source of each deposit and the purpose 
of each withdrawal be maintained. I do 
not know how anybody can find fault 
with that. If we are going to have these 
affairs, let us get some ground rules: 
Where did this come from, and what 
did you do with it? 

My amendment would require such 
records to be audited annually by a cer- 
tified public accountant, and the com- 
plete text of the accountant’s report is 
to be filed with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, to be available to the public, as is 
true under the committee’s resolution. 

Finally, my amendment provides for 
the disposition of any surplus, I have 
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not heard this subject discussed during 
the debate. Though it has been an in- 
teresting and I think a constructive de- 
bate, I do not recall having heard any- 
one raise this question of surpluses. 

If there is any surplus in a campaign 
fund, what do we do with it? Why have 
we not talked about it? If a Senator re- 
ceives campaign contributions and then 
decides not to run, for example, but he 
has already raised some money; maybe 
he has spent it all, maybe he has not. 
What is he supposed to do? I think we 
ought to make clear here, by this reso- 
lution, what he is supposed to do with 
that money. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I commend the Sen- 
ator for the contribution he is obviously 
making, but I should like to ask him a 
practical question. 

When does a campaign begin? When 
is a Senator campaigning; or I might 
put it the other way: When is he not 
campaigning? I think that should be 
spelled out. 

Mr. DODD. I think so, too. But I be- 
lieve that is pretty largely governed by 
State law. 

Mr. MURPHY. There is a restriction, 
also, that has to do with the television 
and radio situation, and equal time. 

Mr. DODD. We are campaigning every 
day of our lives. 

Mr. MURPHY, Certainly. That is my 
belief. 

Mr. DODD. And these fictions about 
calendar dates are only fictions. 

Mr, MURPHY. I agree. 

Mr. DODD. Nobody lives by them. Al- 
most everything that I do, and I think 
almost everything that most Senators 
do, to assure their own approval by their 
constituents, and, if we are healthy and 
strong enough to get their approval, in 
seeking reelection, is campaigning. 

But I do not wish to get into that, if 
the Senator will forgive me for putting it 
that way. I think I have something here 
that the Senator from California will 
be interested in, as well as other Sena- 
tors. I do not think it is harsh; I do not 
think other Senators will think so. I am 
sure there are surpluses; I am sure this 
has occurred. I think a man might very 
well decide to run for the Senate today, 
and not be able to continue by July. 
What does he do with the money? 

I have suggested in my amendment 
two alternatives, which I believe should 
be entirely acceptable. One permits a 
Senator to dispose of the surplus by re- 
turning it, which is the first thing to try 
to do, on a pro rata basis, to the contrib- 
utors. That sometimes is very difficult, 
but he could do his best. 

Otherwise, it permits him to dispose 
of the surplus by turning it over to the 
party of his choice—for example, to the 
Senate campaign committee of his 
choice—for the purpose of assisting 
other Senators with deficits and in need 
of financing, or those who require as- 
sistance in running for reelection. 

But the importance of this part of 
the amendment, I say to my fellow Sena- 
tors, is that I think we ought to define it. 
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Otherwise, we more or less make a mock- 
ery of all we have been trying to do. 

When a man gets through with a cam- 
paign, he has $100,000, so he puts it in 
a bank account, and nobody knows what 
it is or what it is to be spent for, and he 
can use it for all kinds of purposes. I 
think we ought to put this thing right 
down in writing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that under the resolution 
as it now stands, there is authority 
granted for the solicitation of funds to 
run a campaign? 

Mr. DODD. As I understand it, that 
is so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And, second, authority 
to solicit funds to liquidate deficits that 
have been incurred in campaigns previ- 
ously conducted? 

Mr. DODD. Past debts incurred. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. DODD. I drew my judgment about 
that from the colloquy, as I have pointed 
out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not in the 
Senator’s amendment, though, is it? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; it is. I am trying to 
make it more definite. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I see. The third item 
is whether he has the authority to solicit 
funds to help finance the operating costs 
of his office. 

Mr. DODD. No; this is not in the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what I wanted 
to find out. 

Mr. DODD. That is not in my amend- 
ment. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] offered an amendment, as 
I understand, to relate to specific costs 
of office, which the Senate agreed to. 
But that is not in my amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would look with dis- 
favor upon granting authority for any 
Senator to solicit funds to help operate 
moo There is no justification for 

at. 

Mr. DODD. I know the Senator’s view, 
but that is not in my amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it in the resolution 
anywhere? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas in a limited 
sense, provides for specific costs of office, 
if I understand it correctly. I ask the 
Senator from Texas, am I not correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there, in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, a provision authoriz- 
ing a Senator to solicit funds for the 
purpose of operating a Senator’s office? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The amend- 
ment that was offered jointly by me and 
the senior Senator from New York does 
not change the authorizing amendments 
of this resolution whatsoever. Ours is an 
addendum, by which funds might be 
spent that are solicited and raised, but 
we did not change the authorizing lan- 
guage of the resolution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there a provision 
in the bill now that says that a Senator 
may accept contributions specifically for 
the purpose of financing the operations 
of his office? 
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Mr. DODD. As I understood it, that 
is correct. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I answer the ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. DODD. I yield. I did not mean to 
interrupt, but may I put the question to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas? 
Am I correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. DODD. In understanding the Sen- 
ator’s amendment as allowing for spe- 
cific costs of the office? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The amendment 
does not authorize the raising of money 
for the purpose of operating an office. It 
authorizes the raising of contributions 
to defray the travel of a Senator to and 
from his home State; for printing and 
other expenses connected with mailing 
speeches, newsletters, and reports to a 
Senator’s constituents and to news 
media; and for telephone, telegraph, 
postage, and stationery expenses. It per- 
mits the expenditures of money for the 
purposes named. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is not much dif- 
ference between the two. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is spelled out 
exactly, instead of in general terms, as 
before. The Yarborough-Javits amend- 
ment spells out what the funds can be 
spent for. Certainly it does not permit 
the hiring of management or other 
means to run an office. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wonder if the amend- 
ment would include travel within a State. 
In my State, I maintain three offices. 
Does the amendment include travel be- 
tween offices? I have an office at San 
Francisco, another at Sacramento, and 
another at Los Angeles. In many States, 
a number of offices are not needed. But 
with 20 million people in a State the size 
of California, I have to travel back and 
forth. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Our amendment 
is not broad enough to permit the Sena- 
tor to raise money for paying for that 
kind of travel. I have a similar problem. 
At one time I went from my home in 
Austin to El Paso, and the fare to El 
Paso and back was as much as the cost 
of one trip home from Washington to 
Texas and back, because the only ticket 
I could buy was a first-class ticket. In 
traveling from Washington to my home 
State, I could travel at night on a jet at 
the tourist rate. In going from Washing- 
ton to Dallas and back the fare was the 
same as the fare from Austin to El Paso. 

That is a very heavy burden. I might 
add, although not at all bragging because 
Alaska is now in the Union, that my State 
is considerably larger than the State of 
the Senator from California. So I realize 
his problem. It is very expensive to travel 
within a State, because most of the time, 
on the feeder lines, the fare is first class. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, how is the 
time running? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). The Senator from 
Connecticut has 13 minutes re 7 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 
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like to ask that the colloquy between 
the Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from California not be charged to the 
time of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. That may not be necessary. 
I should like to finish what I have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is dif- 
ficult to extend that courtesy to the Sen- 
ator from California at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Connecticut needs ad- 
ditional time, it will be yielded to him 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the majority leader 
for his uniform kindness. I am grateful. 
I can conclude in a few minutes. I was 
trying to explain the subject of surplus 
funds. I feel it is important Senators 
ought to be protected. I do not know 
whether it is of so much importance to 
me any longer, but certainly other Sen- 
ators ought to be protected. If there is a 
surplus after a campaign, there is no 
rule to provide for its disposition. At 
least, there is none that I know. What 
shall be done with it? Why do we not 
adopt some rules to provide what shall 
be done with a surplus? 

I favor two alternatives. I have men- 
tioned one. It can be made available on a 
pro rata basis to the contributors. That 
is one way to handle it. Or the surplus 
can be turned over to the Senate cam- 
paign committee of a Senator’s choice, or 
to a political party of his choice. I think 
that ought to be done. Otherwise, the 
Senate will be subject to further suspi- 
cion. These clarifications ought to be 
made. 

As to the costs of office, the question 
arises, Can the surplus fund be retained 
if the Senator is reelected? I should like 
the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi because he knows a great deal 
about this. Assume that a Senator had 
$50,000 left over after his election and 
that he put it into a separate bank ac- 
count. May he draw on that account, 
under the resolution, to pay the costs of 
his office? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think the res- 
olution expressly covers that point. We 
were directing our attention to funds 
that are raised by a Senator who is al- 
ready elected and is looking to renom- 
ination for election or to election in ac- 
tivities that the resolution denominates 
as a campaign. We were speaking pro- 
spectively, of future campaigns. 

Mr. DODD. Yes; but I think the reso- 
lution involves future campaigns and 
past campaigns. I am certain that this 
has happened. I am sure that many other 
Senators besides myself know about it. 
If we are going to clean this problem 
up, let us go whole hog and do it right. 
In my judgment, it should have been 
considered. 

One Senator could have a $100,000 
special bank account to cover the cost 
of his office and would not come under 
the resolution or any rule. If we are going 
to write some rules, let us write them so 
correctly that no one can have any doubt 
about them. I do not think it is fair to 
allow one Senator to have such a privi- 
lege while another must be subject to the 
rule. I do not think the American people 
think that is fair either. We had better 
write that into the resolution. I believe 
that Senators will agree that it has been 
overlooked. 
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I understand the problem of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. He had many prob- 
lems. I am not critical of him for not 
thinking of it, but it has occurred to me. 
Why should we not take care of that 
now? I suppose the answer could be 
made, “Let us agree to the resolution 
first; then the committee will try to 
write some rules.” I know that it will, 
and I believe they will be good ones. 
I look forward to them. But I think that 
this subject is so important that the 
whole Senate ought to write the provi- 
sion and say what it believes to be true 
about it. 

It is also true as to what I have tried 
to offer in the amendment with respect 
to what is involved by “making public.” 
In my travail, if one four-letter-word 
had been used by those committees which 
issued invitations—the word gift“ I do 
not think I would have passed through 
the agony that I did. 

So let us make it clear, so that no 
Senator will have any doubt. Let us have 
it written down and know what we are 
up against. Let us know what we can do 
and what is forbidden. 

I say this, believe me, not so much for 
myself, but for other Senators. It ought 
= done. We have the opportunity to 

o it. 

I would appreciate knowing of any 
fault that the chairman of the commit- 
tee finds with my amendment. I myself 
do not know whether there is any fault 
within it. I think we ought to air it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Has the Senator from 
Connecticut yielded the floor? 

Mr. DODD. I do not know how the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi feels about these 
suggestions. I had to change my amend- 
ment, as the Senator knows, because of 
what took place in the Senate yesterday. 
I assure the Senator from Mississippi and 
all other Senators that this is an effort to 
strengthen the resolution and to pin 
down what we are permitted to do and 
what we are required to do. I do not want 
to ask for a rollcall vote at this late hour 
on Friday, but I would like the Senate to 
work its will. I do not see anything in the 
amendment, I say to the Senator from 
Mississippi, that in any way weakens the 
resolution; I think it only strengthens it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to reply to 
the Senator on my time, when he has 
finished. 

Mr. DODD. I shall reserve what time I 
have remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may use, not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 

I thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for his fine remarks and for his contribu- 
tion in preparing the amendment. I want 
to get his opinion on one salient fact. 

Mr. President, the only matter before 
the Senate at this time is the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. I be- 
lieve we have to understand a funda- 
mental fact. 

The provisions in this resolution, Mr. 
President, relate solely, so far as a Sena- 
tor is concerned, to matters in the future 
and his conduct as a Senator, after he 
has been elected and is serving in office. 
The question of contributions particu- 
larly relates in that way. It does not go 
into the matter of surplus, because it is 
rarely that anything is heard about a 
surplus. 
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After the funds have gone into the 
control of the Corrupt Practices Act—we 
have not tried to control them, of course 
not—they come under the State law or 
the Federal law that may be applicable 
during that campaign. That is where we 
cut off generally in the resolution, and 
we do not try to follow them. 

If any Senator has raised money and 
if he turns it over to the political com- 
mittee, that is a receipt for him, and he 
does not have to trace it any further, 
under this resolution. 

I do not believe we should go into the 
operations of a Senator’s office and per- 
mit him to raise money under this res- 
olution in order pay off a deficit he might 
have. We might disagree with that, but it 
seems to us that the problem will have 
to be solved in some other way. They do 
have deficits, and the deficits must be 
paid. But the idea of discharging Sena- 
torial duties and raising funds on the 
side at the same time, through his office, 
should not be permitted in our thinking, 
and the wording of the resolution is not 
intended to include that, and I do not 
believe we should add it. If that were to 
be added, it would raise all sorts of ques- 
tions about what is to be allowed. 

The Senator’s amendment refers to 
authenticated indebtedness incurred by 
him, and so forth, and then particular- 
izes some of them—for instance subsist- 
ence for immediate members of the fam- 
ily during the period in which he con- 
ducted an active campaign for such 
nomination. 

There must be a cutoff point. Should 
we undertake to regulate, merely 
through a Senate resolution, how a Sen- 
ator who has already been seated can 
use his office to generate these cam- 
paigns funds or to generate funds to pay 
for items that are as personal as those? 
In my opinion, we would be going far 
out of bounds. 

Mr. DODD. That subsistence has to 
do only with the time during campaigns. 

Mr. STENNIS. I made that clear—in- 
debtedness incurred during the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. DODD. I suppose he would be 
entitled to what someone not a member 
of his family would be entitled. 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee is 
under a mandate to bring back rules and 
regulations that we think are proper 
for the conduct of a Senator while he 
is holding office. That is our only juris- 
diction. I believe this amendment is for- 
eign to our thought and foreign to the 
concept of the entire resolution. I do 
not believe any members of the com- 
mittee considered trying to regulate mat- 
ters such as these. 

With all deference to the Senator 
from Connecticut, we do require, with 
respect to any testimonial dinner—we 
understand that these are used by the 
parties in many ways, but they are used 
especially in some States—that the Sen- 
ator must give his permission, if it is a 
personal testimonial. Our idea was that 
he would then be put on notice with 
respect to the nature of the function, 
what its purposes were, and how it was 
going to be conducted. He would at least 
know something about it, so that if he 
wished to, he would have a say as to 
whether it would be held, how it would 
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be held, and what the ground rules were 
going to be. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to cali the 
attention of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Connecticut 
to page 4, rule XLII, lines 3 through 5: 

A Senator may accept a contribution 
from— 

(a) a fund-raising event organized and 
held in his behalf, provided: 

(1) he has expressly given his approval— 


Then skipping down, he is allowed to 
use the contribution only to influence his 
nomination for election, or his election; 
and we deleted paragraph (b) yes- 
terday— 
and shall not use directly or indirectly any 
part of any contribution for any other 
purposes. 


I am at a loss to understand why a 
Senator should not be permitted to use 
that type of fundraising event to pay off 
his deficits, 

Mr. STENNIS. We did not cover it, and 
we did not attempt to cover it. I believe 
it is another matter. The Senator can 
argue the other way, but I believe it is 
too late for us to get a full consideration 
of that matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As I read the language of 
the committee report, it would prohibit 
a fundraising event to pay off a deficit, 
because it says he may use the contri- 
bution only to influence his nomination 
for election, or his election. How is he 
going to get his debts paid off if he does 
not have a fundraising event? 

Mr. STENNIS. My interpretation is 
that this language does not permit the 
payment of prior debt. There may be a 
different interpretation. I do not know. 
But a simple amendment permitting it 
would put the issue squarely. My argu- 
ment is that this amendment is long; it 
is drawn out. I shall point to other fea- 
tures that I do not believe are relevant. 
But a direct amendment would raise 
the issue properly. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am coming to the be- 
lief, from the argument made by the 
Senator from Connecticut, that the lan- 
guage of the committee is essentially 
unfair. 

Much has been said about rich men’s 
amendments, and I have been accused of 
being a rich man and trying to take 
advantage of the poor men of the Sen- 
ate. But there is hardly a Member of the 
Senate who is not going to run a deficit 
in a campaign for reelection. If the com- 
mittee says that he cannot raise money 
to pay off that deficit—and that is what 
the committee says—I believe it is unfair. 

Mr. STENNIS. I say he should not use 
his office for personal gain after he comes 
to the Senate. I say that the deficits must 
be paid. This is my view. 

Mr. CLARK. At the very least, I be- 
lieve there should be an exception so that 
the way the language is written it would 
not be illegal and improper and a viola- 
tion of the rule to hold a fundraising 
event to pay off a deficit. 
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Mr. STENNIS. We can return to that. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I note that the Senator 
talks about dealing with the future, and 
I understand that. I assure the Senator 
that my amendment deals with the fu- 
ture. It is not intended to go back prior 
to the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

My main point is that this is entirely 
new thinking and entirely new procedure 
and an entirely new problem. If we were 
to adopt an amendment such as this, it 
would permit all types of things to be 
done in retiring prior indebtedness, 
alleged campaign expenses. Who is to 
determine what are real campaign ex- 
penses? I believe that the matter of 
meals, traveling expenses, and so forth, 
is beyond the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fact that that has only 
to do with the campaign. The record 
would make it appear otherwise. It would 
not change anything but only suggests 
some improvements in the resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. My argument is that 
it goes beyond the resolution to get into 
a new field of activity and category. We 
could get at it simply by the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, but then we are immediately con- 
fronted with the question. What are 
campaign deficits? What goes in? This 
language would open up a can of worms 
and it would take a most minute and 
microscopic examination. 

Returning to campaign fundraising, 
we put the Senator in the picture and 
give him an opportunity to modify or 
reject it. He should not be charged with 
that responsibility, but he is when he 
gets notice. 

The Senator has a plan here—and I 
am not critical—that these things have 
to be reported annually by a certified 
public accountant. That :s all right. That 
is a system adopted for the funds raised 
during this term and to be published, and 
that has never been required before. 

The Senator talks about keeping prop- 
er accounts. That is very good. However, 
we have language here to make him keep 
proper accounts of whatever he takes in 
as a Senator. 

We said in the beginning that we offer 
a package here. I do not see how in the 
world this could be properly defined, and 
try to regulate deficits, and whatever is 
in there. What constitutes a proper item 
for a deficit would be a new bill and 
would require most careful consideration 
by a committee and then by the Senate 
itself. If this amendment is thrown on 
here like a wet blanket, we will not know 
where we are, and neither will the Sen- 
ator when the proposal is completed. 

Let us get at the problem of trying to 
regulate what we have been debating. I 
do not know that the committee will be 
back any time soon with any new pro- 
posals unless it would be to pick up any 
defects; but that is something that can 
be done in the course of time. 

My plea is: Let us take what we want 
of the package we have and not go into 
other fields. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We started to talk 
about deficits. 

The regulation would finally say that: 

2. The Senator may use the contribution 
only to— 

(a) influence his nomination for election, 
or his election; or 

(b) defray the reasonable expenses, in- 
curred or contemplated, of his office; 
and shall not use directly or indirectly any 
part of any contribution for any other pur- 
poses. 


And also: 

(c) discharge in whole or in part any duly 
authenticated indebtedness incurred by him 
which is directly attributable to expendi- 
tures made by him or on his behalf in sup- 
port of his efforts to obtain nomination for, 
or election to, the office of Senator or for 
his subsistence. 


We had a debt in our State last year in 
the campaign. I understand now we 
could go back and with perfect propriety 
raise moneys to apply to that debt. I 
think that is dangerous and I agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is my point. We 
are going into a new field. Even though 
the Senator worked on this faithfully, we 
would be going into a field in which we 
are not fully informed. We would be 
adopting ground rules in fields not yet ex- 
plored. One of the areas involved is the 
corrupt practices acts of the States from 
which some of us come. We have virtually 
no control over that. Somebody’s judg- 
ment and opinion must be had before we 
can come up here and legislate. 

With reference to a surplus, that is 
another field we had better not go into. 

Mr. DODD. I may have grossly mis- 
understood the Senator and I could well 
have done so. However, on Monday in a 
colloquy with the Senator I asked the 
specific question: Does this include past 
political debts? I pointed out the word 
“incurred” was used, which is certainly 
in the past. I understood the Senator to 
say that it did. Now, I understand him 
to say it does not. I was not the person 
who put in section (a) about defraying 
reasonable expenses. We should know 
just what is intended. On Monday we are 
told it does, and on Friday we are told 
it does not. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. DODD. If the Senator will let me 
finish, the Senator had yielded to me. I 
hope the Senator will indulge me long 
enough to state my question, 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

Mr. DODD. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly on Monday to say that it 
did include past debts, and do I now un- 
derstand him to say it does not; and if 
he has changed his mind, why? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has not changed his mind and 
has not changed his position. 

I shall state what the Senator’s ques- 
tion was directed to on Monday. Then, 
there was language in the proposal here 
that referred to office expense of a Sen- 
ator. It referred to debts either incurred 
or contemplated. It was in the bill on 
page 4 at line 18. That language has been 
stricken out of the bill since. 

The Senator from Mississippi replied 
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that that had to do with expenses of 
operating the office; the funds could be 
accepted and paid for things that had 
already happened in the office, such as 
buying extra paper. 

Isaid on Monday, in substance, it could 
be used for paying expenses already in- 
curred in the office. I do not think I used 
the illustration of stamps or paper, but 
that would have been all right if he con- 
templated a certain plan of action. Then, 
they could go for that purpose. I think it 
was there I used the illustration about 
our friend from Illinois, who at one time 
had a plan he contemplated for certain 
things and then changed his mind. I do 
not think I said to the Senator he could 
go back and pick up old debts. 

Mr. DODD. I thought I understood the 
colloquy between myself and the Senator 
from Kentucky. There may have been 
a misunderstanding. We can only ascer- 
tain that from the RECORD. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all right. 

Mr. DODD. I remember the colloquy 
because I remember asking how far in 
the future we could contemplate. I do 
not think we know. This is what I am 
talking about. I think the Senate should 
know and I should know. 

There should not be any vagueness 
about this. And, I think we should take 
the time to carefully define just what is 
the intention of the committee concern- 
ing this matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not in a hurry 
I have been standing here for a week 
and I can stand here for another week. 

Mr. DODD. I know. But, I am afraid 
that on a Friday afternoon we do not 
have sufficient time. That is why I am 
concerned about the time limitation. I 
think this is the last proposal that should 
have a time limitation, but it was pro- 
posed. I think we could do a much more 
thorough job by discussing the matter, 
debating it, bringing up many facets, and 
2 everything, if we take the time to 

0 it. 

Why do we not have a live quorum and 
then we could ascertain how many Sen- 
ators we can get at 20 minutes after 4 
on a Friday afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without the 
time being charged to either side. 

Mr. President, before doing that, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the quorum call 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request for the call of the 
quorum. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wanted to make 
the statement that 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause of serious illness in my family, I 
must catch an airplane for Seattle which 
leaves here about 6 o'clock, 

I hope that we can vote on this reso- 
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lution by 5 o'clock. But, if we do not, I 
want the Recorp to show that I would 
vote for the resolution, as amended. I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of it and com- 
pliment the committee on the fine job 
it has done. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I think 
that the leadership has a commitment. I 
wil] restate that commitment. 

It is that, if at all possible, we intend 
to try to finish work on the resolution 
and vote on it tonight. 

Whether we do or not, is up to the 
Senate and not to the leadership. 

Many Senators have engagements of 
great importance to them. They are stay- 
ing in the Chamber. We have a quorum 
here, and it is a good quorum. I would 
say that we have in the neighborhood of 
75 Senators, at least. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will yield, I had no thought 
of questioning him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; no. I am not 
talking about the Senator at all. 

Mr. DODD. If a quorum is present, I 
am happy about it. I want to be sure 
we have a quorum, at this late hour on 
a Friday afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have one. 

Mr. DODD. Then I shall not ask for a 
live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. COOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut to say that at least in one respect, 
and there may be others, the main ques- 
tion he raised is one which I think de- 
serves the consideration of the commit- 
tee after the resolution is adopted. 

This rule, as I understand it, operates 
in futuro in that a Member or incumbent 
Senator can receive funds from fund- 
raising events for campaign purposes to 
influence his nomination for election, or 
his election in the future. 

It might be that in a preceding cam- 
paign, in which a Senator was elected 
that there were legitimate campaign ex- 
penses which were not paid for. 

The Senator is asking, would the rule 
permit him to have a fundraising event 
to pay off legitimate campaign expendi- 
tures for the election in which he was 
elected to the Senate. 

My judgment is, and I think that the 
Senator from Mississippi said this, that 
this resolution would not permit him to 
do so. However, I believe that the com- 
mittee should consider the problem of 
legitimate campaign expenses that have 
occurred 


Mr. DODD. I want to thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky very much for his 
remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania but want to say right now that I 
certainly think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has made a good suggestion, I did 
not want to make any promises that we 
would be back in here in 10 days or 2 
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weeks with another resolution, Not at all. 
It will take a great deal of time to deter- 
mine what is needed. 

Now I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to show that, in my opinion, 
the Senate is legislating this afternoon 
in an unseemly manner. 

The Yarborough amendment was 
passed with no adequate quorum call, 
and with inadequate notice to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. It is 
a matter which required careful consid- 
eration, but it did not get it. 

I think that we are now in the process 
of being quite unfair to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] who has raised 
a very important question here which, in 
my opinion, should be dealt with by the 
resolution. 

It seems that everyone wants to get 
away on a Friday afternoon. I think we 
may be taking action today which I am 
sure we will regret. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is rec- 
ognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, due to a 
longstanding engagement, I must leave 
for Nebraska on public matters at 5 
o’clock. 

If I were present in the Chamber at 
the time the resolution is voted upon, I 
would support it. It is not perfect. The 
eee has had a very difficult job to 
I believe that canons of ethics for 
lawyers have proved to be valuable over 
a period of time. I believe that judicial 
canons of ethics have been helpful. I 
think that the beginning of the forma- 
tion of a body of rules for the guidance 
of Senators is also a good thing. I com- 
mend the committee for its action in 
that regard. 

Were I to be present at time of final 
vote on the resolution is taken, I would 
vote “yea.” 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HRUSKA]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the same 
necessities are imposed upon me, as my 
junior colleague has stated. Due to a 
longstanding commitment in my State 
on a matter of public business it is nec- 
essary that I leave the Chamber prior 
to the vote on final passage of the reso- 
lution. 

I am in favor of the resolution, its 
merit and its purpose, and if I were 
present during the final vote, I would 
vote “yea.” 

I want to express my personal appre- 
ciation to the entire committee for the 
work it has done on this resolution. 

I want particularly to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi because I am always impressed with 
his performance when he undertakes 
to manage a measure on the floor. I am 
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especially grateful to the committee for 
its willingness to work out many sugges- 
tions and accept matters on the floor for 
the code of ethics which is embraced in 
the resolution to fill a long-felt need. 

The resolution is not as perfect nor 
is it as complete as I would have it. How- 
ever, it is an important step forward 
to meet a difficult situation. 

Again I want to express my commen- 
dations and my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and to all mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. For al! members of the 
committee, I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska most kindly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
that the Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct has performed a useful 
and valuable service to the Senate. But, 
as amended, the resolution which it 
brought in is fast becoming a farce, in 
my opinion. 

I certainly am not going to be a party 
to supporting such an effort, unless the 
resolution is radically changed and some 
of the amendments which have been 
adopted are thrown out. 

I am going to stay in this Chamber 
long enough to vote against the resolu- 
tion because I will not be a party to the 
perpetrating of a fraud upon the Ameri- 
can people by making them think that 
we are trying to purify ourselves when we 
are really making ourselves look worse 
by the demonstration put on here today. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I have 
only 1 or 2 minutes remaining 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi very much. 

Mr. President, I share some of the con- 
cern of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] regarding the implications 
in the resolution with respect to carrying 
over expenses which have not been paid 
for in a campaign. I would have the feel- 
ing that payment of those expenses, after 
one has been elected, can have a definite 
bearing on future renomination or re- 
election of an incumbent. But, if there is 
any question about it, it might be well for 
the Senator to have his campaign finance 
committee handle the whole matter in- 
preg of accepting the contributions him- 
sel 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. DODD. How much time remains to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes remains to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Chair. I shall 
not use the 8 minutes. 

I am, believe me, more than sym- 
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pathetic to Senators with previous en- 
gagements on a weekend. Frequently, I 
must leave Washington on Fridays, too. 
I know what Senators are up against in 
that respect. I know what we are all up 
against. Iam particularly sympathetic to 
Senators who come from distant States. 
I do not want to take advantage for that 
or ask for a live quorum, hoping that 
enough Senators will be away so that we 
cannot get a quorum, I do not do that. I 
am not going to do that today. But I 
should like to make a very brief response 
to the very eloquent argument of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

As I understand it, what he stressed, 
and rightfully, is that we are legislating 
for the future. Of course we are. We are 
not legislating retroactively. I am the 
last one who would so suggest. Thus, I 
want to make that point, at least, that I 
do not think the Corrupt Practices Act 
cures the problems I have raised. We 
are not amending the Corrupt Practices 
Act. We are here to adopt a resolution 
with respect to the conduct of Senators. 
I think that this is the place to do it. 

The specific point about the resolution 
requiring the permission of a Senator, I 
do not think that is enough. Permission 
can be in various forms. 

It depends upon the Senator. It de- 
pends on how much attention he pays to 
what the committee is doing. The results 
will probably vary in many respects. That 
is why I introduced the amendment to 
make it possible for every Senator to 
know exactly what he has got to do, He 
has got to give more than permission to 
collect the money; he has to get an 
agent to collect it and make the report 
to the Secretary of the Senate. 

I see nothing burdensome about it. If 
we had this rule, we probably would not 
be having this discussion. 

That is the thrust of that part of my 
amendment. I do not understand why it 
should not be adopted, Is it too much to 
do? Will it protect us too much? Does it 
make our task more difficult? 

It is a very little thing to do. I am 
asking that we do everything we can in 
this resolution to tighten up the rules 
and make them known to all members of 
the Senate, so they make no mistake 
about them, and thereafter we can all be 
held to abide by them. 

My fear is that this is going to be 
argued for a long time. I think what 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
has just said is quite true. I do not think 
we have done whai we intended to do. 
That is why it has taken longer than we 
intended, and there is a lot to do now. I 
plead that the Senate adopt the amend- 
ment. It is not going to hurt anybody. 
It is going to help everybody. 

It will put us on notice of the rules, 
what we can do and what we cannot do, 
and not deal with the rules in generality, 
like the jungle we have been operating in 
for 100 or 200 years; and every man 
here, and the lady, too, knows that to be 
true. 

All I am asking the Senate to do is to 
spell it out; write it out; do not leave any 
doubt for anybody. Why cannot we do 
that? It will take a little while. Members 
want to get away. I said I understood it. 
If there are not enough Senators here, 
why cannot we do it on Monday? 
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Let me plead with you—and I am a 
little bit of an expert, if that is the way 
to describe myself. I wish there had been 
rules like these. I do not want any of you 
to feel as I have, for your sakes, for our 
children’s sake, for the country’s sake. Let 
us write rules about which there cannot 
be any doubt that everybody will under- 
stand them, and that we will have a 
chance. Let us not be so foolish as to say 
it is too late, that we do not have enough 
time, that we do not need it, that we al- 
ready know. We do not know. We do not 
know anything about it, and here is a 
chance to do something about it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may pro- 
pose a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further consid- 
eration of the Dodd amendment be post- 
poned until Monday, and that it be de- 
bated for an unlimited time at that time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is noted. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
unanimous-consent request. I wish it 
could be done, but I shall not delay the 
Senate longer. I think, if we had more 
time, you would all agree that there is 
nothing here that should not be done; 
that it puts no burden on anybody; it 
clarifies the situation as it now exists. 
Yes, we will get regulations, and I am 
sure they will be good ones, but the Sen- 
ate itself should regulate, particularly in 
this area, and not delegate it to a com- 
mittee any more than it has to. This is 
the time to say what we think these 
canons of ethics, as the Senator from 
Nebraska described them, are. 

Mr. President, that is my plea. I am not 
so foolish as to feel I will prevail over a 
respected and powerful committee. I 
think it is making a mistake in opposing 
the amendment. I think it made a similar 
mistake in opposing the proposals of the 
Senator from New Jersey and other Sen- 
ators. I think our people want this done. 
I think they expect it to be done, and 
they do not expect us to put it off to some 
future time. 

That is my plea. I hope the amendment 
will be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of 
his time? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and Me clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcn], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
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Ervin], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MusKIE], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Young] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, CHURCH], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOoLLINGS], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Mousxtre], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symmneron], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc], 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr, Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr, Percy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
MorrTon] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
nick], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], the Senator from California 
(Mr, Kucuet], and the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. Percy] would each vote 
4i nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 73 Leg.] 
YEAS—5 
Bartlett Dodd Murphy 
k Hart 
NAYS—65 
Aiken Gore McGovern 
Allott Griffin Metcalf 
Anderson Gruening Miller 
Baker Hansen Mondale 
Bennett Harris Monroney 
Bible Hartke Montoya 
Boggs Hayden Morse 
Burdick Hickenlooper Mundt 
Byrd, Va Hill Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Pearson 
Carlson Javits Pell 
Case Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Pro: 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Curtis Long, La. Ribicoff 
Dirksen Magnuson Scott 
Eastland Mansfield Smathers 
Fong Smith 
Pul McGee Sparkman 
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Spong Tower Yarborough 


Stennis Williams, N.J. Young, N. Dak. 
Thurmond Wiliams, Del 
NOT VOTING—30 

Bayh Holland Morton 
Brewster Hollings Moss 
Brooke Inouye Muskie 
Cannon Jackson Pastore 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Dominick Kuchel Russell 
Ellender Lausche Symington 
Ervin Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Fannin McCarthy Tydings 
Hatfield McIntyre Young, Ohio 

So Mr. Dopp's amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
about to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. I understand it has been cleared 
all around. If the Senate will agree to re- 
consider the amendment which I am 
about to mention, I think we could face 
up to it very quickly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the so-called Yarborough 
amendment was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I want to state the facts about 
this. Statements have been made that no 
notice was given to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 
Notice was given before the amendment 
was considered. I had agreed with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Special Committee 
on Standards and Conduct, that we 
would give notice to the Senator from 
New Jersey. A number of Senators 
worked on the amendment. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] was asked 
if he would handle the notification to the 
Senator from New Jersey. The Senator 
from Michigan gave that notice 15 min- 
utes before the consideration of the 
amendment started. I personally spoke 
for 13 minutes. The Senator from New 
Jersey could not have had less than 40 
minutes between being notified and the 
time of the vote. 

The majority leader has said that it is 
the duty of Senators to be in the Cham- 
ber. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] was in the chair. He was relieved 
by the majority leader and came to the 
floor. He suggested one change in the 
amendment to make it broader than it 
was. Then he went back to the Chair, and 
we voted. No Senator asked for a quo- 
rum. Forty minutes must have elapsed. 
There was no injustice to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

But because of the objection of the 
Senator from New Jersey, I join in the 
unanimous-consent request that the Sen- 
ate set aside that vote and start over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a limi- 
tation of 10 minutes on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Yarsoroucu] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. Who yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I first 
ask for the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4 between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“3. Nothing in this Rule shall preclude the 
use of contributions to defray expenses for 
travel to and from each Senator’s home 
State, for printing and other expenses in 
connection with the mailing of speeches, 
newsletters and reports to a Senator's con- 
stituents; for expenses of radio, television 
and news media methods of reporting to a 
Senator’s constituents; and for telephone, 
telegraph, postage and stationery expenses in 
excess of allowance, newspaper subscriptions 
from his home State”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Do I correctly understand 
that this is to be a consideration of the 
amendment as in the first instance, and 
therefore it has to be adopted affirma- 
tively, otherwise it fails? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for reconsideration has been 
granted. The question now is on the 
adoption of the amendment as such. 

Mr. CASE. As in the first instance? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in the 
first instance. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire as to that. Do I correctly 
understand that the unanimous consent 
request of the majority leader was that 
the motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider be laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the majority leader was that 
the vote by which the Yarborough 
amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
Yarborough amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I assume 
that this colloquy is not being taken out 
of the agreed time. I ask unanimous 
consent that it not be taken out of our 
time. But I have one more question, a 
parliamentary inquiry, to clarify the sit- 
uation for every Senator. 

Pursuant to the Chair’s ruling, the 
adoption of the Yarborough amendment 
would require a vote “yea”; opposition 
to it would be represented by a vote 
“nay”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is correct. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CASE, If the Senator from Texas 
is agreeable, I will yield back my time, 
if he will yield back his time. 
gon YARBOROUGH. I yield back my 

e. 

Mr. CASE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
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from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] may be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I join in that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH]. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BayH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HoLrLINGs], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDYI, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] would each 
vote “yea.” 

I further state, that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bayn]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
Mr. Hotianp] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], and the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 28, as follows: 


No. 74 Leg] 
YEAS—43 
Allott Hayden Monroney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Montoya 
Bennett Hill Murphy 
Burdick Hruska Pearson 
Cotton Javits Pell 
Dirksen Jordan, N.C, Scott 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Fong Long, La. Stennis 
Fulbright Magnuson Thurmond 
Griffin McClellan Tower 
Hansen McGee Wiliams, N.J. 
Harris Metcalf Yarborough 
Hart Miller 
Hartke Mondale 
NAYS—28 

Aiken Cooper Prouty 
Baker Curtis Proxmire 
Bartlett Gore Randolph 
Bible Gruening Ribicoff 

88 Mansfleld Smith 
Byrd, Va McGovern Spong 
Byrd, W. Va Morse Williams, Del. 
Carlson Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Case Mundt 
Clark Nelson 

NOT VOTING—29 
Bayh Holland Moss 
Brewster Hollings Muskie 
Brooke Inouye Pastore 
Cannon Jackson Percy 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Dominick Kuchel Symington 
Ellender Lausche Talmadge 
Ervin Long, Mo. Tydings 
Fannin McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Hatfield McIntyre 
So Mr. YaRBOROUGH’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that it is 
not necessary to move to reconsider the 
vote. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I withdraw my 
motion. ` 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment, as follows: 

On page 3, strike lines 18 through 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Secre- 
tary for the Majority“ 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
is not the amendment we discussed and 
agreed to—yes; go ahead. 
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The assistant legislative clerk contin- 
ued reading, as follows: 

The Secretary for the Majority is the su- 
pervisor of the employees of his office; 

(i) the Minority Leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the Minority. The Secre- 
tary for the Minority is the supervisor of the 
employees of his office. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
would (h) and (i) read as amended? 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 17: 

(ch) the Majority Leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the Majority and of the 
employees of the Office of the Secretary“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. No; as changed. 

Mr. President, will the amended sec- 
tions read as follows, line 17: 

“(h) the Majority Leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the Majority. The Secre- 
tary for the Majority is the supervisor in his 
office. 

“(i) the Minority Leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the Minority. The Secre- 
tary for the Minority is the supervisor in his 
office.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Of the employees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. “The secretary for 
the minority is the supervisor of the em- 
ployees of his office,” and it would read 
the same with respect to the majority 
secretary. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 1 minute. 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
straighten out a relationship that was 
improperly stated in the original draft of 
the amendment. It is entirely a technical 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
statement explaining how the relation- 
ship of the secretaries of the majority 
and the minority came into this situation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The positions Secretary for the Majority“ 
and “Secretary for the Minority” were created 
by Public Law 17—7lst Congress, approved 
June 20, 1929 (Legislative Pay Act of 1929) 
effective July 1, 1929. 

On June 18, 1929, (Legislative day June 17, 
1929) immediately following passage of H.R. 
3966 (PL 17-71), the following Resolutions 
were considered and agreed to: 


“SECRETARY FOR THE MAJORITY OF THE 
SENATE 


“Mr. Watson, by unanimous consent, sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 96) 
which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That Carl A. Loeffler, of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and he is hereby, elected secre- 
tary for the majority of the Senate, effective 
on and after July 1, 1929. 


“SECRETARY FOR THE MINORITY OF THE 
SENATE 

“Mr. Robinson of Arkansas, by unanimous 
consent, submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 97), which was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That Edwin A. Halsey, of Vir- 
ginia, be, and he is hereby, elected secretary 
for the minority of the Senate, effective on 
and after July 1, 1929.” (Journal of the Sen- 
ate, 137, 1/71, 1929, Page 122.) 

The Congressional Record of June 18, 1929 
(Legislative day June 17, 1929), Volume 71, 
Part 3, Page 3058, records the elections of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority as 
follows: 
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“Mr. Watson. Mr. President, I offer a res- 
olution, and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

“Mr, La FOLLETTE. Let it be reported. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The clerk will read 
the resolution. 

“The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. 
Res. 96), as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved, That Carl A. Loeffler, of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and he is hereby, elected secre- 
tary for the majority of the Senate, effective 
on and after July 1, 1929.’ 

“The Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

“Mr. WaTSON. Mr. President, Mr. Loeffler has 
held the position of and has hitherto been 
called the Assistant Sergeant at Arms. The 
bill that has just been passed changes his 
title to ‘secretary for the majority of the 
Senate.’ Unless this resolution be passed he 
will go out of office on the Ist of July, because 
his position is an elective one, and he must be 
elected by the Senate. Therefore I have of- 
fered this resolution, and I understand the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Robinson) will 
offer a similar one on behalf of Colonel 
Halsey. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the resolution may be 
agreed to. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on 

to the resolution. 

“The resolution was agreed to. 

“EDWIN A. HALSEY 

“Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

“The Vice PRESDENT. The clerk will read 
the resolution. 

“The resolution (S. Res. 97) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved, That Edwin A. Halsey, of Vir- 
ginia, be, and he is hereby, elected secretary 
for the minority of the Senate, effective on 
and after July 1, 1929. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee, I heartily 
join in this change, particularly in view 
of the very fine employees who are serv- 
ing us in this capacity, to do this work 
for us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
emphasizes the fact, once again, that the 
secretary for the majority is under the 
majority leader, not the President pro 
tempore, and that the secretary for the 
minority is under the minority leader, 
not the President pro tempore. 

I yiela back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, so far 
as I know, these are the last amend- 
ments. These are what we ordinarily call 
technical amendments, to correct vari- 
ous words and figures in the resolution, 
largely to make it conform to the amend- 
ments that have been adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendments be dispensed 
with, and that the amendments be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amendments 
will be dispensed with; and, without 
objection, they will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 4, line 21, strike the period at 
the end of the sentence, insert a comma, 
and add the following language: “except as 
otherwise provided herein.”; 
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On page 5, line 8, strike everything after 
“office.” through line 13; 

On page 5, line 14, strike the word “thirty” 
and insert in lieu thereof “sixty”; 

On page 7, line 5, delete the period fol- 
lowing the word “year” and insert in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, followed by the word 
“and”; 

On page 7, line 6, delete the words “each 
gift” and insert in lieu thereof “all gifts 
in the aggregate amount or value of $50 or 
more from any single source”; 

On page 7, line 7, insert a period after 
the word “year” and strike the language on 
lines 7 following the word “year” through 
line 8; 

On page 7, line 18, following the word 
“hearing”, insert “in a closed session.“; 

On page 8, line 19, following the word 
“reports” insert the words “shall be”; 

On page 8, line 19, strike the language 
following the word “filed,” through the 
comma following the word “rule” on line 
21, and insert in lieu thereof “for any 
period”. 


My. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc, because 
they refer to several places in the res- 
olution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe I should men- 
tion one change, Mr. President. We 
struck out “30” and inserted “60” with 
reference to the time for one of the new 
rules to go into effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). Will the 
Senator please suspend? 

The Senate will be in order. Attachés 
will take seats or leave the Chamber. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the other 
item of substance is one which provides 
for employees to be subject to the pro- 
vision in the resolution concerning gifts 
and the reporting thereof—gifts of over 
$50 in value. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendments, and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time is there remaining on the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Four hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 4 hours on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask who- 
ever is in control of time to yield me 2 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


- Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). The 


Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the resolution because I think it 
makes a perceptible but not significant 
improvement in the present standards of 
ethics which are formally without any 
code in effect with respect to most Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Mississippi for the hard work he has 
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done; and I commend his colleagues for 
their hard work. 

I think we are approaching by small 
steps somewhere near where we should 
be, which is complete disclosure of finan- 
cial affairs of all Members of the Senate, 
employees, and officers. 

Having made a little bit of progress, I 
am not one who is going to stand up and 
vote against something because I do not 
think it is complete. Yesterday we made 
a mistake when we voted by a vote of 
44 to 40 not to have the complete dis- 
closure that the country expects of us. 

However, because this proposed code 
of ethics makes some small improvement 
in the present standards, I shall support 
the resolution. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. Vote. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] 
is necessarily absent because of a death 
in his family. He supports the resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PERCY 


I wish to indicate my support of the reso- 
lution. In so doing, I commend the committee 
for its thoughtful approach to and develop- 
ment of a solution to a problem that is of 
paramount importance to this body. 

There are several reasons why I feel it is 
important that the Senate adopt the pending 
resolution. In a very broad sense, the need 
for clarification of the matters touched upon 
by the Resolution reflects the necessity for 
the Senate—like all institutions of our gov- 
ernment and our society—to grow and fit 
itself to changing modern times and condi- 
tions. In a very immediate sense, there is a 
need to take a basic step to reinforce and 
reassure the public confidence in the Senate, 
to which the peoples of a free society are 
entitled in those they have selected to repre- 
sent them, And I would further suggest, Mr. 
President, that there is a value to be realized 
by all Senators in having a set of basic guide- - 
lines set down and publicly debated 
which—when adopted—will allow greater 
freedom from misunderstanding than is 
possible in the absence of clearly announced 
rules and standards. 

In its broadest perspective, the process of 
development of a society is the process of 
defining and refining relationships between 
citizens, groups and institutions. As citizens 
become more numerous, groups more di- 
verse, and institutions more pervasive and 
more remote from the individuals they were 
designed to serve, the need arises for more 
formal—and more visible—standards by 
which rights and relationships may be de- 
fined. 

In the early days of the Republic, poli- 
tics was an informal process. A Congressman | 
or Senator knew the great majority of his 
constituents personally. The institution of 
government was, by the constitution that 
created it, an institution of limited powers 
and concerns. But in the present age of mass 
communications and transportation media, 
the federal government—whether we like it 
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or not—has grown into a pervasive institu- 
tion nearly overpowering in its manifold im- 
pact on each individual citizen. It is ironic 
that as government has grown nearer its 
citizens in its effects upon them, it has grown 
more distant and inaccessible in the citizen’s 
ability to know and register his views upon 
it. It should be no surprise that the dis- 
tance and detachment of the government 
from the public should require articulated, 
visible standards where once general under- 

standing, eman’s agreements or personal 
knowledge suffice. As our progress as a na- 
tion has required refinement and formaliza- 
tion of other relationships, I would respect- 
fully suggest that we should not be reticent 
to supply a measure of refinement and 
formalization to the office of Senator that 
is contemplated by this resolution. 

As to the proposed rules themselves, I 
think there can be no disagreement as to 
their general utility. In delineating the 
agreed uses of contributed funds, and pro- 
viding the requirement and the means for 
public disclosure of the amounts of contri- 
butions, the area of the most volatile finan- 
cial problems are . In providing 
for the Comptroller General to receive and 
retain the income tax returns of individual 
Senators, Officers and Staff a very construc- 
tive balance is struck between effective dis- 
closure and inhibiting of wrongdoing, on the 
one hand, and the maintenance of a mini- 
mum degree of privacy for individual Sena- 
tors and staff members, on the other. 

There is still room for choice by individual 
Senators as to whether or not they will go 
farther in disclosing their financial affairs 
than is required by the rules. We are con- 
cerned, in making a rule for the Senate, in 
finding a workable means—a minimum 
standard that will promote assurance and 
confidence, leaving room for individual re- 
sponses—beyond the minimum—where in- 
dividual circumstances so warrant or require. 

I regard the adoption of this resolution a 
responsible step in this direction. 

I commend the Committee for their dedi- 
cated labors, and for their sensitive and ex- 
tremely able handling of this legislation on 
the floor of the Senate. I hope the resolution 
will be agreed to. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
join Senators who are approving the 
resolution. I certainly approve of it, and 
I commend the committee for its work. 

I regret that my amendment was so 
overwhelmingly rejected. I think Sena- 
tors will regret it. But I guess that hap- 
pens around here all the time. 

I particularly call attention to the work 
of the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky who I think is one of the great 
Senators of this body. He did a tremen- 
dous amount of work in introducing this 
resolution as a member of the committee. 
He is a man of great character, judg- 
ment, and fairness. I say that about all of 
the other Members, as well. 

I hope this improves the situation. I 
believe we could have done better; per- 
haps later we will. I think we have made 
an excellent beginning. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my regret that due to another 
meeting I was not able to be in the 
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Chamber at the time the Cannon amend- 
ment was discussed yesterday. I had 
participated in the earlier debates on 
the subject. I congratulate the committee 
on accepting his amendment which 
moves us in the direction of a Govern- 
ment-wide comprehensive program for 
establishing codes of public ethics for 
like-situated public officials, whether in 
the judicial branch, the executive 
branch, or the legislative branch. I think 
the committee in developing this legis- 
lation deserves to be commended for 
taking a definite and important step in 
the right direction. I shall vote for the 
final product even though it is not as 
comprehensive as I had hoped it would be 
and even though it contains the Yar- 
borough amendment which I opposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a long 
letter I wrote to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] on the subject 
of comprehensive coverage. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1967. 
Senator JOHN STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: In your capacity as Chairman 
of our Select Senate Committee on Standards 
and Conduct, I thought you might like to 
see the enclosed item if it has not previously 
come to your attention. This would seem to 
me to indicate that if campaign activities 
are to be included in any proposed code of 
ethics recommended by your group, perhaps 
the subject of union contributions should 
be included. 

I recall your having stated at one time, 
John, that both you and the Committee 
would welcome suggestions from any of the 
Senators as to how best you can serve the 
purpose of the Senate in connection with 
your responsibilities in dealing with the 
many ramifications of ethical behavior on 
the part of Senators and other public officials. 
While passing along the enclosure, conse- 
quently, I shall take this opportunity to add 
a few thoughts of my own which I have 
discussed with a number of our colleagues 
and which I believe are worthy of the con- 
sideration of your group. 

(1) There has been some discussion among 
Senators as to whether it would be best to 
approach this problem piecemeal or to pro- 
pose a rounded-out code of behavior and 
ethics in one package. For what it is worth, 
it is my firm conviction that it is much 
better to do a systematic, complete, and de- 
fensible job and to take time enough to pre- 
sent the proposal in one piece rather than 
to try to buy morality on the installment 
plan. 

(2) To that end, I believe that you should 
have some preliminary consultations with 
your counterparts who are confronted with 
the same challenges and the same problems 
on the House side of the Capitol. I am afraid 
we would all suffer from public ridicule if 
we came up in the end with one code of 
ethics for Senators and a different code of 
ethics for Members of the House. I think 
each branch would suffer by odious compari- 
sons with the other which inevitably would 
be made by those who like to hold the entire 
Congress up to public scorn. Additionally, I 
do not see how we, ourselves, could defend 
a formula which provided one set of stand- 
ards for the Senate and a different set of 
standards for the House when dealing with 
the problems of Congressional good behavior, 
morality, and ethics. I think it is well worth 
whatever additional time and effort would 
be required to come up with a code which is 
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sound enough and defensible enough so that 
it can be adopted jointly by both Houses of 
the Congress. 

(3) During the past several years, John, I 
have given a lot of thought to the question 
of public ethics and have discussed it in a 
number of speeches around the country where 
questions have been solicited and various 
viewpoints sought. As.a consequence, I have 
come to the conclusion that what your Com- 
mittee should really propose is an appropri- 
ate code of proper behavior and ethics to be 
made operative across the board wherever 
there are public officials having policy-mak- 
ing and decision-making powers and respon- 
sibilities. Personally, I reject, and I believe 
I know you well enough to know that you 
also reject, the concept that it is only the 
legislative members of government who are 
likely to succomb to temptation, who are 
susceptible to wrong-doing, or who presum- 
ably require a published code of ethics in 
order that they can know right from wrong. 
I, personally, want no part in publicly down- 
grading the Legislative Branch of Govern- 
ment any further than it has been reduced 
in stature during the past two decades. Con- 
sequently, I would favor making applicable 
whatever recommendations for good behavior 
or codes of ethics are evolved by our Con- 
gressional Committees so that they apply 
across the board to public officials having 
comparable responsibilities and authorities, 
whether in the Legislative, the Executive, or 
the Judicial Branch of Government, In short, 
I feel recommendations for standards of con- 
duct on the part of public officials should 
include Senators, Members of the House, ap- 
pointees of the Executive department of a 
certain salary grade and having policy-mak- 
ing decision power, and Federal Judges whose 
modern decisions deal with so many areas 
of social and economic problems that what- 
ever it is that causes a public official to suc- 
cumb to temptation in the Legislative Branch 
of Government can with equal probability 
cause a Federal Judge to fall from grace or 
a policy-making member of the Executive 
Branch to succumb to temptation, 

For example, John, I think it can be easily 
be demonstrated that the likelihood of some 
nefarious influence being exerted upon a 
public official in order to secure personal 
advantage, private benefits, unjustifiable 
profits, or special privilege is much greater 
in the area of the Executive and the Judi- 
ciary than it is in the Legislative Branch 
of Government. In Congress, after all, an 
outside influence has to be great enough and 
comprehensive enough to seduce a compara- 
tively large number of Congressmen or Sena- 
tors if it is to be effective, since very seldom 
in this legislative business does a single 
Senator or a single Congressman have in- 
fluence enough to determine the action of 
his body or the course of history, even 
should he succumb so completely to tempta- 
tion or corruption that he is virtually “in 
the pocket” of his seducer. On the other 
hand, decisions by Executive boards and 
commissions and by our Courts frequently 
decided by a five-to-four margin where “own- 
ing a Judge” or “owning a Commissioner” 
could prove much more profitable to some 
corrupter of the public good or some seducer 
seeking private gain than would be true in 
the “owning of a Congressman” or the “own- 
ing of a Senator.” 

Decisions involving tens of millions and 
sometimes hundreds of millions of dollars 
are frequently made by our boards and com- 
missions by the margin of a single vote. A re- 
cent occasion is the second awarding of a 
merger permit involving the American 
Broadcasting Corporation. I have no feeling 
whatsoever and no knowledge as to whether 
this decision was good or bad or whether 
or not it is in the public interest. However, 
I do know that in each case it was a three- 
to-two decision and that it was a decision in- 
volving many millions of dollars of profit 
and benefit to one corporate interest or an- 
other in this country, depending upon which 
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way the issue was decided. I do not wish 
to imply that there was any “skulduggery” 
whatsoever in this decision, but I simply 
allude to it to emphasize the importance 
of including members of boards and com- 
missions, as well as Federal Judges and 
other policy and decision makers in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch in any code of ethics which 
is considered necessary for the protection of 
the public against nefarious performances 
by public officials holding and exercising 
public trust. 

In this connection, John, I close where I 
began this discussion. I just do not believe 
and, in fact, emphatically deny that mem- 
bers of the Legislative Branch of Govern- 
ment, either in the House or in the Senate, 
are less ethical in their performance or more 
susceptible to corruption or more likely to 
engage in improper practices than are peo- 
ple with equally heavy decision-making au- 
thorities and policy-making powers in both 
the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
Government. 

I believe this not only because I feel Mem- 
bers of Congress on the whole “average up 
very well indeed” with the caliber of in- 
dividuals appointed to Executive positions 
of great power or to the Federal Judiciary 
at the National and District levels but be- 
cause Members of Congress operate in the 
proverbial “goldfish bowl” compared with 
other decision- and policy-making officials. 
Furthermore, each of us in every campaign 
comes under a type of public scrutiny and 
critical analysis of our record and behavior 
which is entirely lacking as a check on the 
activities of Federal Judges and of policy 
and decision makers in the Executive De- 
partments, Commissions, and Agencies. 
Therefore, if standards of conduct and sur- 
veillance are necessary for the elected of- 
ficials of the Senate and the House who 
regularly have their behavior and records in- 
spected and approved or rejected by the pub- 
lic as they are examined in campaigns, they 
are necessarily more badly needed for public 
Officials receiving their responsibilities 
through appointment and never afterward 
subjecting their records to public examina- 
tion or approval. 

Unless we are going to assume—which I 
definitely am not—that people appointed to 
Executive positions of authority or as Federal 
Judges are congenitally “saints” and that 
people elected to the House or the Senate 
are congenitally “sinners,” I submit that by 
every rule of logic and reason whatever “rules 
of the game” are acceptable and adopted for 
the members of our legislative bodies should 
be simultaneously and similarly adopted for 
decision makers and policy makers in the 
Executive and Judicial Branches of our tri- 
partite system of government. To do less 
than this, it seems to me, would be for us 
to convict the Congress as a whole in the 
view of the public to a status which I simply 
do not believe is justified in the light of his- 
tory or was intended by our constitutional 
founders. 

Since we in Congress legislate for the en- 
tire governmental establishment, we have 
the responsibility of including everybody in 
the same pattern of performance or openly 
acknowledging and proclaiming that we in 
the Legislative Branch, alone, are so sadly 
lacking in the conviction that a public office 
is a public trust that we must provide for 
ourselves—to the exclusion of others—what- 
ever safeguards are involved in the estab- 
lishment of a special code of ethics for our 
National Legislators. Neither the Executive 
nor the Judiciary have the power to legislate 
ethical codes for themselves, so I seriously 
commend to you the proposition that in 
whatever action we take, we include members 
of like responsibility and authority in the 
same pattern of conduct and performance, 
regardless of which of the three Branches 
of Government happens to be their point of 
service, 
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I shall appreciate receiving your reactions 
to these observations. 
With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I am 
Cordially yours, 
> KARL E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 
23, 1967] 
STEAMFITTERS 

In 1964 President Johnson, in a move which 
he can scarcely contemplate with pride, com- 
muted the sentence for extortion of Lawrence 
L. Callanan, boss of the smelly Steamfitter 
Local No. 562. This enabled Callanan to re- 
sume his active domination of union affairs. 

It is now revealed in The Globe-Democrat 
that this same union contributed the stag- 
gering sum of $52.000, so far as is presently 
known, to Mr, Johnson's presidential cam- 
paign that year. 

The steamfitters also contributed $10,000 
to the campaign of Robert F. Kennedy for 
the ... Senate. Any application for com- 
mutation or pardon must have the approval 
of the Attorney General. 

The LBJ-Bobby-Callanan case cries aloud 
for explanation 

It is a frightening thing for there to be 
suspicions that favors can be bought, yet 
these suspicions . . . will continue to exist 
until the Congress. .. passes a law which 
places union contributions... under the 
same prohibitions which relate to corpora- 
tions and individuals. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for 1 
minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have an amendment at the 
desk and perhaps this discussion will 
make it unnecessary for me to offer it. 

The disclosure provisions for members 
of our staff and the committee staffs, I 
have discovered, would put a very heavy 
financial burden on the staff members in 
order to be absolutely confident that they 
had fully complied. I have been counseled 
by a leading law firm in Washington 
that this confidence can only be arrived 
at after legal counsel, accountants, and 
appraisers haye been consulted on the 
financial and property situation of the 
staff member. 

This is really one of the most promi- 
nent law firms. Its senior partner has 
advised me that in the most simple case 
the fee would probably come to in excess 
of $250. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, if a staff member had a more 
complicated situation the fees for ac- 
countants, lawyers, and appraisers 
might run well beyond that figure. 

The amendment I have at the desk 
would provide for reimbursement. This 
could be a real reduction in pay for our 
staff members. We are fortunate, in- 
deed, to have good staff members and I 
think all Senators will agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are thankful we can hold 
our staff members as long as we can. 
This will be an additional discourage- 
ment. The amendment I would have of- 
fered would have provided for the actual 
bills for these professional services to be 
paid out of the contingency fund of the 
Senate. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
who has done such an excellent job here. 
I believe that down the road we have 
some kind of accommodation for this 
difficult problem. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, the Senator mentioned 
this matter to me a few minutes ago. I 
thank the Senator for not pressing his 
amendment at this time. I told him we 
would have to have considerable facts in 
this matter, and that we would go into 
it with him and try to arrive at some 
solution if the committee recommended 
it; perhaps some proviso on one of the 
appropriation bills. 

I thank the Senator for accepting that 
as a temporary answer on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced my first full disclosure bill in 1946. 
I have introduced it yearly ever since. 

I regret that this resolution falls far 
short of being a full disclosure resolution. 
The American people are entitled to have 
full disclosure of all the sources of income 
of any Member of Congress and also of 
the top members of the executive branch 
of Government. It is regrettable that we 
have not done so in this resolution. 

Mr. President, the resolution has other 
weaknesses. We have not eliminated all 
aspects of the “slush” fund out of this 
bill. I think that is a great mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until there is order in 
the Chamber. The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, much can 
be said for voting against the resolution. 
On the other hand, we cannot deny the 
fact that there is some good in it and 
I hope that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion will not cause us to cease efforts to 
really adopt a true ethics bill in the 
Senate, which I do not consider this 
resolution to be, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the resolution but I am going 
to continue to introduce not only the full 
diselosure bill I have introduced this year, 
but I shall now add to it. I am sure we 
can correct the great mistake we are 
making today in agreeing to this res- 
olution. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their remaining time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the resolution. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BayH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ho.tiincs], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Musxre], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Pastore], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Younc], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BAYH], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster}, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hotties], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Ixouxzl, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch, the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musx1e], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
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Typines], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senators 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska and Mr. 
Curtis], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHe.], and the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Percy] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska 
and Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHe.], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 1, as follows: 


No. 75 Leg.] 
YEAS—67 

Allott Hansen Morton 
Anderson Harris Mundt 
Baker Hart Murphy 
Bartlett Hartke Nelson 
Bennett Hayden Pearson 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 

Hill Prouty 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy, 
Case Long, La. Smathers 
Clark Magnuson Smith 
Cooper Mansfield Spong 
Cotton McClellan Stennis 
Dirksen McGee Thurmond 
Dodd McGovern ‘ower 
Eastland Williams, N.J. 
Fong Miller Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Mondale Yarborough 
Gore Monroney Young, N. Dak 
Griffin Montoya 
Gruening 

NAYS—1 
Aiken 
NOT VOTING—32 

Bayh Holland Moss 
Brewster Hollings Muskie 
Brooke Pastore 
Cannon Inouye Percy 
Church Jackson Russell 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Dominick Kuchel Symington 
Ellender Lausche Talmadge 
Ervin Long, Mo Tydings 
Fannin McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Hatfield McIntyre 


So the resolution (S. Res. 266), as 

amended, was agreed to, as follows: 
S. Res. 266 

Resolved, It is declared to be the policy 
of the Senate that 

(a) The ideal concept of public office, ex- 
pressed by the words, “A public office is a 
public trust”, signifies that the officer has 
been entrusted with public power by the 
people; that the officer holds this power in 
trust to be used only for their benefit and 
never for the benefit of himself or of a few; 
and that the officer must never conduct his 
own affairs so as to infringe on the public 
interest. All official conduct of Members of 
the Senate should be guided by this para- 
mount concept of public office. 

(b) These rules, as the written expression 
of certain standards of conduct, complement 
the body of unwritten but generally accepted 
standards that continue to apply to the Sen- 
ate. 

Sec. 2. The Standing Rules of the Senate 
are amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new rules: 
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“RULE XLI 
“OUTSIDE BUSINESS, OR PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY 

OR EMPLOY MENT BY OFFICERS OR EMPLOYEES 

“1. No officer or employee whose salary is 
paid by the Senate may engage in any busi- 
ness, or professional activity or employment 
for compensation unless— 

“(a) the activity or employment is not 
inconsistent nor in conflict with the con- 
scientious performance of his official duties; 
and 


“(b) he has reported in writing when this 
rule takes effect or when his office or em- 
ployment starts and on the 15th day of May 
in each year thereafter the nature of any 
personal service activity or employment to 
his supervisor. The supervisor shall then, 
in the discharge of his duties, take such ac- 
tion as he considers necessary for the avoid- 
ance of conflict of interest or interference 
with duties to the Senate. 

“2. For the purpose of this rule— 

“(a) a Senator or the Vice President is the 
supervisor of his administrative, clerical, or 
other assistants; 

(b) a Senator who is the chairman of a 
committee is the supervisor of the profes- 
sional, clerical, or other assistants to the 
committee except that minority staff mem- 
bers shall be under the supervision of the 
ranking minority Senator on the committee; 

“(c) a Senator who is a chairman of a 
subcommittee which has its own staff and 
financial authorization is the supervisor of 
the professional, clerical, or other assistants 
to the subcommittee except that minority 
staff members shall be under the supervision 
of the ranking minority Senator on the sub- 
committee; 

“(d) the President pro tem is the supervisor 
of the Secretary of the Senate, Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper, the Chaplain, and the 
employees of the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel; 


“(e) the Secretary of the Senate is the 
supervisor of the employees of his office; 

“(f) the Sergeant at Arms and Door 
is the supervisor of the employees of his 
office; 

{g} the Majority and Minority Leaders 
and the Majority and Minority Whips are the 
supervisors of the research, clerical, or other 
assistants assigned to their respective offices; 

“(h) the Majority Leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the Majority. The Secre- 
tary for the Majority is the supervisor of the 
employees of his office; and 

) the Minority Leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the Minority. The Secre- 
tary for the Minority is the supervisor of the 
employees of his office. : 

“3. This rule shall take effect ninety days 
after adoption. 


“RULE XLII 
“CONTRIBUTIONS 

“1. A Senator or person who has declared 
or otherwise made known his intention to 
seek nomination or election, or who has filed 
papers or petitions for nominations or elec- 
tion, or on whose behalf a declaration, or 
nominating paper or petition has been made 
or filed, or who has otherwise, directly or in- 
directly, manifested his intention to seek 
nomination or election, pursuant to State 
law, to the office of United States Senator, 
may accept a contribution from— 

“(a) a fundraising event organized and 
held primarily in his behalf, provided 

“(1) he has expressly given his approval of 
the fundraising event to the sponsors before 
any funds were raised; and 

“(2) he receives a complete and accurate 
accounting of the source, amounts, and dis- 
position of the funds raised; or 

“(b) an individual or an organization, pro- 
vided the Senator makes a complete and ac- 
curate accounting of the source, amount, and 

tion of the funds received; or 

“(c) his political party when such contribu- 
tions were from a fund-raising event spon- 
sored by his party, without giving his ex- 
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press approval for such fund-raising event 
when such fund-raising event is for the pur- 
pose of providing contributions for candi- 
dates of his party and such contributions 
are reported by the Senator or candidate 
for Senator as provided in paragraph (b). 

“2. The Senator may use the contribution 
only to influence his nomination for election, 
or his election, and shall not use, directly 
or indirectly, any part of any contribution 
for any other purpose, except as otherwise 
provided herein. 

“3. Nothing in this rule shall preclude the 
use of contributions to defray expenses for 
travel to and from each Senator’s home 
State; for printing and other expenses in 
connection with the mailing of speeches, 
newsletters and reports to a Senator's con- 
stituents; for expenses of radio, television 
and news media methods of reporting to a 
Senator's constituents; for telephone, tele- 
graph, postage and stationery expenses in 
excess of allowance; and for newspaper sub- 
scriptions from his home State. 

“4. All gifts in the aggregate amount or 
value of $50 or more received by a Senator 
from any single source during a year, except 
a gift from his spouse, child, or parent, and 
except a contribution under sections 1 and 2, 
shall be reported under rule XLIV. 

“5. This rule shall take effect ninety days 
after adoption. 

“RULE XLUT 
“POLITICAL FUND ACTIVITY BY OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

“1, No officer or employee whose salary is 

paia by the Senate may recetve, solicit, be 

the custodian of, or distribute any funds in 
connection with any campaign for the nomi- 
nation for election, or the election of any 
individual to be a Member of the Senate or 
to any other Federal office. This prohibition 
does not apply to any assistant to a Senator 
who has been designated by that Senator to 
perform any of the functions described in 
the first sentence of this paragraph and who 
is compensated at a rate in excess of $10,000 
per annum if such designation has been 
made in writing and filed with the Secretary 
of the Senate. The Secretary of the Senate 
shall make the designation available for pub- 
lic inspection. 

“2. This rule shall take effect sixty days 
after adoption. 

“RULE XLIV 
“DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 

1. Each Senator or person who has de- 
clared or otherwise made known his inten- 
tion to seek nomination or election, or who 
has filed papers or petitions for nomination 
or election, or on whose behalf a declaration 
or nominating papur or petition has been 
made or filed, or who has directly 
or indirectly, manifested his intention to 
seek nomination or election, pursuant to 
State law, to the office of United States Sen- 
ator, and each officer or employee of the 
Senate who is compensated at a rate in ex- 
cess of $15,000 a year, shall file with the 
Comptroller General of the United States, in 
a sealed envelope marked ‘Confidential Per- 
sonal Financial Disclosure 

(Name) 
— Pian 5 r 
each year, the following reports of his per- 
sonal financial interests: 


which he, or he and his spouse jointly, made 
for the preceding year in compliance with 
the income tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code; 

(b) the amount or value and source of 
each fee or compensation of $1,000 or more 


received by him during the preceding year 
from a client; and 


“(c) the name and address of each busi- 
ness or professional corporation, firm, or 
enterprise in which he was an officer, direc- 
tor, partner, proprietor, or employee who 
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received compensation during the preceding 
year and the amount of such compensation; 

“(d) the identity of each interest in real 
or personal property a a value of $10,- 
000 or more which he owned at any time 
during the preceding year; 

„(e) the identity of each trust or other 
fid relation in which he held a bene- 
ficial interest having a value of $10,000 or 
more, and the identity if known of each in- 
terest of the trust or other fiduciary rela- 
tion in real or personal property in which 
the Senator, officer, or employee held a bene- 
ficial interest having a value of $10,000 or 
more, at any time during the preceding year. 
If he cannot obtain the identity of the fidu- 
ciary interests, the Senator, officer, or em- 
ployee shall request the fiduciary to 
that information to the Comptroller General 
in the same manner that reports are filed 
under this rule; 

“(f) the tdentity of each liability of $5,000 
or more owed by him, or by him and his 
spouse jointly, at any time during the pre- 
ceding year; and 

“(g) the source and value of all gifts in 
the aggregate amount or value of $50 or 
more from any single source received by him 
during the preceding year. 

“2. Except as otherwise provided by this 
section, all papers filed under section 1 of 
this rule shall be kept by the Comptroller 
General for not less than seven years, and 
while so kept shall remain sealed. Upon re- 
ceipt of a resolution of the Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct, adopted by 
a recorded majority vote of the full commit- 
tee, requesting the transmission to the com- 
mittee of any of the reports filed by any in- 
dividual under section 1 of this rule, the 
Comptroller General shall transmit to the 
committee the envelopes containing such 
reports. Within a reasonable time after such 
recorded vote has been taken, the individual 
concerned shall be informed of the vote to 
examine and audit, and shall be advised of 
the nature and scope of such examination. 
When any sealed envelope containing any 
such report is received by the committee, 
such envelope may be opened and the con- 
tents thereof may be examined only by mem- 
bers of the committee im executive session. 
If, upon such examination, the committee 
determines that further consideration by the 
committee is warranted and is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, it may make 
the contents of any such envelope available 
for any use by amy member of the commit- 
tee, or any member of the staff of the com- 
mittee, which is required for the discharge 
of his official duties. The committee may 
FCC 
to the individual concerned due notice and 
opportunity for hearing in a closed session. 
The Comptroller General shall report to the 
Select Committee on Standards and Conduct 
not later than the Ist day of June in each 
year the names of Senators, officers and em- 
ployees who have filed a report. Any paper 
which has been filed with the Comptroller 
General for longer than seven years, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section, 
shall be returned to the individual con- 
cerned or his legal representative. In the 
event of the death or termination of service 
of a Member of the Senate, an officer or em- 
ployee, such papers shall be returned un- 
opened to such individual, or to the surviv- 
ing spouse or legal representative of such 
individual within one year of such death or 
termination of service. 

“(3) Each Senator or person who has de- 
clared or otherwise made known his inten- 
tion to seek nomination or election, or who 
has filed papers or petitions for nomination 
or election, or on whose behalf a declaration 
or nominating paper or petition has been 
made or filed, or who has otherwise, directly 
or indirectly, manifested his intention to 
seek nomination or election, pursuant to 
State law, to the office of United States Sen- 
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ator, and each officer or employee of the 
Senate who is compensated at a rate in ex- 
cess of $15,000 a year, shall file with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, before the 15th day of 
May in each year, the following reports of 
his personal financial interests: 

“(a) the accounting required by rule XLIT 
for all contributions received by him during 
the preceding year, except that contributions 
in the aggregate amount or value of less 
than $50 received from any single source 
during the reporting period may be totaled 
without further itemization; and 

“(b) the amount or value and source of 
each honorarium of $300 or more received 
by him during the preceding year. 

“4, All filed under section 3 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Secretary of the 
Senate for not less than three years and 
shall be made available promptly for public 


inspection and copying. 

“5. This rule shall take effect on July 1, 
1968. No reports shall be filed for any period 
before office or employment was held with 
the Senate, or during a period of office or 
employment with the Senate of less than 
ninety days in a year; except that the Sen- 


equivalent information for only the effective 
part of the year 1968.” 

Sec. 3. It is the sense of the Senate that 
appropriate action be taken with respect 
to the requirements imposed by this resolu- 
tion upon Members and officers and employees 
of the Senate for the purpose of 
uniform requirements upon all Members and 
Officers and employees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, all officers and employees of 
the executive branch of the Government, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces, and 


AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF THE SENATE TO 
MAKE TECHNICAL CHANGES IN RESOLUTION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be instructed to make cer- 
tain technical changes in the engross- 
ment of Senate Resolution 266, which 
was just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
passage of this resolution represents 
an outstanding event in the annals of 
the U.S. Senate. The select committee 
responsible for formulating proposed 
standards for senatorial conduct has 
performed a magnificent service not only 
to this body, but to the Nation. By adopt- 
ing this uniform code of ethics, the Sen- 
ate has defined clearly and unequivocally 
the public trust that is the office of U.S. 
Senator; it has agreed that the affairs 
of one who holds that office are, to a 
large extent, public affairs, and it has 
set forth the standards required of those 
who seek and obtain that office. Such an 
achievement was the responsibility of 
every Member, though particular recom- 


this Chamber for consideration. I need 
hardly refer to the hard work and great 
diligence applied by Senator STENNIS. 


ber of this body he, in his own conduct, 
S whioh ell 
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suited to perform such a task or better 
able to assure the great acceptance re- 
ceived by such a measure. 

As the vice chairman of the select com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] performed a similarly 
outstanding role. Like Senator STENNIS, 
Senator BENNETT brought to the consid- 
eration of these proposals his clarity of 
thought, his extremely wise judgment, 
and his articulate advocacy. And the re- 
maining members of the committee de- 
serve equally high commendation for 
their strong efforts. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] played similarly vital and indis- 
pensable roles in providing a code of 
ethics that could be endorsed so over- 
whelmingly. 

Our thanks also go to the Senators 
who offered their own strong and sincere 
views on this measure, supporting them 
with proposed modifications and urging 
them with clear and convincing argu- 
ments. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] is particularly to be com- 
mended for his efforts as is the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. The able 
and distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] also provided amendments and 
joined to assure swift and efficient action. 

Other Senators also contributed im- 
mensely. The senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] and the Senators from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] certainly aided the Sen- 
ate’s disposition of the measure as did the 
Senators from Iowa (Mr. MILLER] and 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 

This achievement today is truly mag- 
nificent. All Members of the Senate may 
be proud. 


MILITARY RETIRED PAY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I want 
also at this time to make note of a recom- 
mendation made by the U.S. Veterans 
Advisory Commission in its report made 
public this month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the Commission 
report, wherein equalization of military 
retired pay is recommended, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn, as follows: 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 74 


The Commission recommends equalization 
of military retired pay. 


Background to recommendation 


Retired members of the uniformed services 
have suffered a loss in their earned compen- 
sation due to the action of Congress in 1958 
of suspending, and later abandoning, the di- 
rect relationship between retired pay and 
current active duty rates. As a result, mili- 
tary retirees of the same rank, who have 
served exactly the same length of time, en- 
during equivalent hardships and dangers, 
now draw eight different rates of pay. The 
difference is not related to rank or length 
of service but solely to date of retirement. 

The Commission believes that elimination 
of this growing inequity would do much to 
2 the good faith of the Government 

out its moral obligations. This 
anon would also create confidence among 
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current active duty servicemen that their 
earned rights would not also be swept away 
after completion of their service. 

Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that a request be made to the Secretary of 
Defense to initiate and lend his support to 
a legislative proposal for basing the compu- 
tation of military retirement pay on current 
active duty pay rates. 


EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], who has been waiting 
patiently all day, will allow me, I would 
like to lay before the Senate some new 
business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate turn to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 995, H.R. 15414. I 
do this so that the bill will become the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15414) to continue the existing excise tax 
rates on communication services and on 
automobiles, and to apply more generally 
the provisions relating to payments of 
estimated tax by corporations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no discussion of the extension of the 
excise tax measure this evening. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in ae te until 12 o’clock Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXCISE TAX RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tions services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that on Monday the 
day will be devoted to explanations of 
the bill itself, not only as reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee, but 
also on the basis of a combination sub- 
stitute which I believe will be offered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILTAMS! this evening, 
so it can become a part of the Recorp and 
Members of the Senate will be able to 
study this particular proposal, which I 
hope will be a bipartisan one, over the 
weekend. 

I hope Senators will not take me too 
literally when I say there will be no 
votes on Monday, but there will be an 
educational session which will do us a 
lot of good and perhaps increase our IQ’s 
in the field of taxes and finance. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the majority leader 
tell me whether or not the excise tax bill 
that is going to be considered on Monday 
includes a proposed amendment from the 
Committee on Finance that seeks to cor- 
rect what I am satisfied would be a gross 
injustice. The amendment would set 
aside what is reported as a contemplated 
order by the Treasury Department in 
connection with investments in many 
States in industrial plants, whereby the 
pars have heretofore had a tax bene- 


* have made it as clear to the Treasury 
Department as the English language will 
make clear to a bureaucrat that the im- 
position of the contemplated restriction 
on those industrial bonds would do a 
great injustice to my State and would 
do a great injustice to other States which 
have plans underway. It is a program 
that has been in operation in some 41 
States. This is the first time the benefit 
would come to my State. 

I hope the Treasury Department will 
take a long look at this matter. I have 
never been in better health or in better 
voice, and I do not intend to let the 
Treasury Department do this kind of 
economic injustice to my State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand the 
answer is in the affirmative. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. It should be of great relief to 
many States. 

AMENDMENT NO. 662 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the pending bill, and ask that it be made 
the pending business. I am submitting it 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
parliamentary situation, does the Sena- 
tor really request that it be received, 
printed, and lie on the table? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would it 
be in order to offer the amendment as a 
substitute? 

I understand it would not be in order 
until after the committee amendments 
had been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order until after action on the 
committee amendments, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask that 
the amendment be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator state that the Senator from 
Florida is a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] and 
myself. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


MORSE. Mr. President, I dislike 
the Senator from West Virginia 
to me, because he always shows 


Mr. 
to ask 
to yield 
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me courtesy, but will the Senator yield 
to me for a brief statement in connec- 
tion with the introduction of a bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 


S. 3219—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO EQUITY FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES DISPLACED BY HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide relocation payments to small 
business concerns displaced by Federal- 
aid highway projects, and for other pur- 
poses 


Some of the thorniest thickets in 
American law and public administra- 
tion are to be found under the heading, 
“Eminent Domain.” Advancing civiliza- 
tion requires that private land be con- 
demned for public uses and public pur- 
poses. Justice requires that the owners 
of land thus taken, often against the 
wishes of the owners, receive fair com- 
pensation. Commonsense would indicate 
that “fair compensation” should be 
synonymous with “full compensation.” 
To fail to reimburse an owner or occu- 
pant of land for all the expenses that he 
incurs as a result of a forced relocation 
would appear to shift to private pocket- 
books some of the cost of public improve- 
ments. The uninitiated might suppose 
that this could not occur in a society 
that thinks of itself as just. But it does. 
Indeed, in our society, in which the exer- 
cise of eminent domain is commonplace, 
gaps—often very wide gaps—exist be- 
tween the costs incurred by a displaced 
family or business, as a direct result of 
forced relocation, and the compensation 
received. The most that can be said for 
our civilization, by way of extenua- 
tion, is that recognition is growing, 
gradually, that this commonplace prac- 
tice of shifting part of the costs of pub- 
lic improvements to private ‘andowners 
is unfair. Both the States and the Fed- 
eral Government have been nibbling 
away at the problem over a considerable 
number of years by numerous piecemeal 
statutory improvements. The bill that I 
introduce today is another such nibble. 

Under present law, a business firm that 
is displaced by a federally aided highway 
construction project is entitled to reim- 
bursement of moving expenses up to 
$3,000. If a business’s expenses are more 
than $3,000, that is just too bad. The busi- 
ness is expected and required, under 
present law, to bear that cost itself. It is, 
in effect, forced to subsidize the highway 
to that extent. 

A similar situation once obtained with 
respect to businesses displaced by urban 
renewal and public housing projects. 
Congress eventually removed the statu- 
tory ceiling on the amount of moving 
costs that could be reimbursed as a part 
of the project cost. However, an adminis- 
trative ceiling of $25,000 was sub- 
sequently imposed by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
that ceiling still stands. Nevertheless, the 
gap between the $3,000 statutory ceiling 
that applies to reimbursement of the 
moving costs of highway-displaced busi- 
nesses and the $25,000 administrative 
ceiling that applies to the moving costs of 
urban renewal-displaced businesses is 
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one of the more manifest of the absurd 
inequities that still exist in our real prop- 
erty condemnation law and policy. 

Incidentally, neither class of displaced 
businesses can obtain any reimbursement 
whatever for loss of business goodwill and 
lost income resulting from the forced 
move. 

The purpose of the bill that I introduce 
today, most simply stated, is to do the 
same thing for highway-displaced busi- 
nesses that the Congress has previously 
done for urban-renewal-displaced busi- 
nesses: to provide for full reimbursement 
of actual moving costs, with no statutory 
ceiling whatever. This benefit is limited 
to small businesses, as defined by the 
Small Business Act. The reason for so 
limiting the improvement in treatment 
of displaced businesses is based, to be 
candid, on political pragmatism rather 
than abstract justice. In abstract justice, 
there is no reason whatever why the size 
of the business should have anything to 
do with whether it receives full reim- 
bursement for its forced-moving costs. 
But we all know that justice must some- 
times come step by step, to most hard- 
pressed classes, one class at a time, and 
we all know that small businesses are one 
of the most appealing and deserving of 
such classes. Therefore, my bill is limited 
to small businesses; but I should be one 
of the first to applaud if the legislative 
committee to which the bill is referred 
were to decide to make it applicable to 
all businesses. 

My bill also goes a step further and 
provides for reimbursement to highway- 
displaced small businesses of some of the 
losses they experience in the area of 
goodwill and income during a shutdown 
period resulting from the move. It estab- 
lishes a loss-of-business allowance equal 
to the difference between the average 
annual net earnings for the 3 years pre- 
ceding the move and the year following 
the move. 

While the immediate impetus for this 
bill comes from an ad hoc organization 
of businesses in my State now facing dis- 
placement by the construction of Inter- 
state Highway 205, an organization 
called Freeway Ousted Businesses, the 
problem in its broader aspects has been 
a source of study and concern by the 
Senate Small Business Committee, on 
which I am proud to serve, for many 
years. 

Mr. President, I send my bill to the desk, 
for appropriate reference, and I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point the text of 
my bill and, immediately following the 
bill, two further documents. The first is a 
letter to me, dated February 20, 1968, 
from Mr. Roy Anderson, the president of 
Freeway Ousted Businesses. The letter 
sets forth that organization’s views on 
the nature of the legislative relief re- 
quired, if economic justice is to be ob- 
tained by its members. The second doc- 
ument I ask to insert is a memorandum 
prepared for me by the associate general 
counsel of the Senate Small Business 
Committee. It sets forth the references to 
this great problem area, the impact of 
eminent domain on small business, that 
have occurred over a period of several 
years in the annual reports of the com- 
mittee. This should be of some assistance, 
I believe, to the legislative committee in 
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its consideration of my bill. I commend 
to that committee and its professional 
staff the view that has been expressed, 
repeatedly and forcefully by a unani- 
mous Small Business Committee, that 
the Congress has before it a large un- 
finished job: to amend our Federal laws 
to provide that the public, not private 
businesses, bear the cost of public im- 
provements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Senator 
from Oregon, the bill and the several 
documents to which the Senator has re- 
ferred will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3219) to provide relocation 
payments to small business concerns dis- 
placed by Federal-aid highway projects, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3219 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Small Business Reloca- 
tion Assistance Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 133 of title 23, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

„(a) As used in this section 

“(1) the term ‘eligible person’ means any 
individual, family, business concern (includ- 
ing the operation of a farm and nonprofit 
organization) to be displaced by construc- 
tion of a project; and 

“(2) the term ‘small business concern’ 
means an entity defined by section 3 of the 
Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632) and 
within criteria established by the Secretary; 
and if an entity qualifies as a small business 
concern under this clause, and a branch or 
part of such concern is to be dislocated, such 
branch or part shall be considered as a small 
business concern. 

“(b) The Secretary, prior to his approval 
of any project under 106 of this title for 
right-of-way acquisition or actual construc- 
tion, shall require the State highway depart- 
ment— 

“(1) to give satisfactory assurance that 
relocation advisory assistance shall be 
vided for the relocation of families displaced 
by acquisition or clearance of rights-of-way 
for any Federal-aid highway; and 

“(2) to give small business concerns at 
Yeast six months in which to move after 
notification to such concerns that their busi- 
nesses will be displaced due to the acquisi- 
tion of real property required for a Federal- 
ald highway project.“. 

(b) Section 133 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing subsections: 

“(e)(1) In lieu of the relocation pay- 
ments authorized by subsections (c) and 
(d) of this section, the Secretary shall ap- 
prove, as a part of the cost of construction 
of a project on any of the Federal-aid high- 
Way systems, such relocation payments as 
may be made by a State highway depart- 
ment, or a local public agency acting as an 
agent for the State highway department for 
this purpose, to a small business concern for 
all reasonable and necessary expenses and 
losses caused by its displacement from real 
property acquired for such project, includ- 
in 
FA) moving expenses, as long as such 
displaced concern does not move outside the 
State in which it was located prior to such 
displacement; and 

“(B) a loss-of-business allowance equal to 
the difference between the average annual 
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net earnings for the three years preceding 
the year in which such concern moves or 
discontinues operation and the annual net 
earnings, if any, for the year following the 
year in which such concern moves or dis- 
continues operation. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not require a 
State to pay relocation payments under this 
subsection where not authorized by State 
law. 

“(f) This section shall apply only with 
respect to projects approved under section 
106 of this title after October 23, 1962, ex- 
cept that the amendments made to this sec- 
tion by section 2 of the Small Business Re- 
location Assistance Act shail apply to proj- 
ects submitted to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for approval under section 106 of 
this title and which the Secretary has not 
approved prior to the date of enactment of 
such Act.”. 


The documents, presented by Mr. 

Morse, are as follows: 
FREEWAY OUSTED BUSINESSES, 
Portland, Oreg., January 20, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Since the time you 
so kindly and helpfully met with us in regard 
to the displacement of our businesses by 
I-205 we have met several times to make 
suggestions regarding such legislation. Rep- 
resentative Howard Willits has been assisting 
us as you know. We hope you also will enter 
a bill to help us. 

Our thinking is as follows: Since each 
businessman is being forced to move by the 
general public to meet the rapid transporta- 
tion needs of the community it would seem 
that every effort should be made to com- 
pensate him, not only for his gross incon- 
venience but as equitably as possible, for his 
business losses. Similar displacements by ur- 
ban renewal report a business discontinuance 
up to 33%. This is patently unfair. Most of 
these are small businessmen and should not 
be required to shoulder these losses by them- 
selves. They are being sacrificed on the altar 
of progress, for the benefit of transportation. 
For the most part they are without much 
capital, borrowing power or other financial 
protection. They believe in free enterprise 
but this is much too big for them. Many of 
them will go bankrupt or simply quit if this 
wrong is not righted. Moving expenses alone 
don’t even begin to solve the problem. In 
most cases it is but a token. 

Some of the ideas developed in our recent 
meetings which we would like to see incor- 
porated in your bill are as follows: There 
should be compensation for losses due to loss 
of clientele caused by being forced to leave 
an established place of business, the cost of 
printing of different stationery, changing 
addresses on brochures or other advertising 
media, changes of telephone and advertising, 
the business being actually closed down tem- 
porarily during the moving and reinstalla- 
tion period, time and expense of locating a 
new business site, changes in zone require- 
ments (possibly greatly increased parking 
requirements) sometimes resulting in great- 
ly increased costs, possibly new lighting and 
plumbing fixtures when the old ones would 
have been sufficient, probably greatly in- 
creased rent, necessity to remodel new lo- 
cation, and increased cost of insurance. 

Most businesses would lose much if they 
could not be in the same general area, on 
the same street or on the same side of the 
street. 

One loss which may not be directly com- 
pensable, but is nonetheless quite real, is 
that of illness, mental strain, worry, possibly 
physical and mental breakdown due to un- 
certainty of the future of the business. At 
least one of our members is now suffering 
this experience. 

We feel that we should have the oppor- 
tunity to do the moving ourselves (with pay 
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of course and after competitive bidding), 
that there should be sufficient time (at least 
six months) to relocate after the purchase of 
the old property, that there be no maximum 
on the compensation for moving (so long as 
it is within the state), or the loss of business, 

We believe losses by businesses should be 
compensated for even if the business is a 
branch, We think the average business of the 
three years prior to the reception of the offi- 
cial notice to vacate should be used as a basis 
for determining the losses. Long term, low 
cost loans should be made available to dis- 
placed businesses. These are disaster areas, in 
every sense of the word, to these small busi- 
nesses and they should be treated as such. 
Such loans would help greatly. 

It is not our hope or intention that we 
will actually gain from this dislocation. We 
do strongly feel, however, that none of us 
should be brankrupted or suffer great loss as 
now clearly appears to be in the picture, 

We feel that some formulae can be de- 
veloped by competent accountants to fit each 
case so that businesses all over the United 
States displaced by the ever increasing num- 
ber of freeways will receive justice at the 
hands of their fellow citizens. 

We will appreciate your invaluable aid in 
helping us. 

Sincerely, 
Roy ANDERSON, 
President, Freeway Ousted Businesses. 
MEMORANDUM: U.S. SENATE, SELECT COMMIT- 

TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, MARCH 12, 1968 

To: The Honorable Wayne Morse, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Retailing, Distribution, 
and Marketing Practices, 

From: Raymond D. Watts, Associate General 
Counsel. 

Subject: “Impact of Eminent Domain on 
Small Business.” 

The subject of “the impact of eminent do- 
main on small business” has been discussed 
in the following annual reports of the Senate 
Small Business Committee: 

Tenth Annual Report, S. Rept. 1044, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 51-52 (1960). 

Eleventh Annual Report, S. Rept. 51, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 41-42 (1961). 

Twelfth Annual Report, S. Rept. 1491, 87th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 46-47 (1962) . 

Thirteenth Annual Report, S. Rept. 104, 
88th Cong., ist sess., pp. 8-9 (1963). 

Fourteenth Annual Report, S. Rept, 1180, 
88th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 20-21 (1964). 

Fifteenth Annual Report, S. Rept. 635, 89th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 61-62 (1965) . 

Sixteenth Annual Report, S. Rept. 1349, 
89th Cong., 2d sess., pp, 38, 41 (1966). 

The excerpts cited from the several annual 
reports discuss numerous statutory enact- 
ments and amendments, as well as program 
administration under existing law, relating 
to treatment of displaced small business con- 
cerns. 


Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia for yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is welcome. 


DEDICATION OF SIOUX EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] on the occasion 
of the dedication of Sioux Empire College 
on February 17, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY U.S. SENATOR JACK MILLER, 

REPUBLICAN OF IOWA 

You and I are witnessing changes today 
which would have virtually staggered the 
imagination a few years ago. 
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Nowhere is this more true than in the 
field of higher education. There are three 
major reasons: 

First is the increasing number of younger 
people. The Commerce Department’s Census 
Bureau this week released the results of its 
survey of United States population growth 
and change since the 1960 census. Nearly 30 
percent of our population of 200 million at 
the end of 1967 was under the age of 15, and 
47 percent was under 25! 

According to the Office of Education, there 
are nearly 4,900,000 full-time students en- 
roled at 2,382 colleges and universities dur- 
ing the present academic year—an increase 
of 30 percent over last year. 

Second, is the increasing emphasis on the 
role of the federal government in sharing the 
burden of meeting the educational require- 
ments of our mushrooming college-age popu- 
lation. Commencing with the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 and other bills which ac- 
companied it, and running through the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights”, both private and public 
institutions of higher learning and their 
students are benefitting substantially from 
federal programs designed to help meet the 
needs of society for more and better educated 
people. 

Current fiscal year federal expenditures in 
various higher education programs, includ- 
ing loans and grants for construction of 
housing and facilities, student loans, fel- 
lowships, scholarships and research will 
amount to nearly $4.4 billion. 

Third, is the popularization of the idea 
of universal higher education. There is 
a lack of agreement over the meaning of 
this concept. To some, it conjures up 
thoughts of compulsory higher education. 
To others, it stands for voluntary higher 
education for anyone—regardless of dili- 
gence or aptitude. To most, I suppose, it 
means higher education available to all who 
can benefit from it and who wish to make 
the effort, As the education writer for the 
New York Times put it on March 20, 1966, 
“There exists between the... definitions a 
huge gap.“ Whatever the definition, it is ob- 
vious that there is strong public opinion 
that education beyond high school is a 
necessity for most of our young people. 
Frank H. Bowles, Director of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Education Program and former 
President of the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board, put it this way: “I do not think 
anyone can challenge seriously a prediction 
of school for everyone from age 3 to age 20 
as a general pattern by 1980.” 

Educators and public officials who observe 
these changes, and who note that one-third 
of the total college and university enroll- 
ment is concentrated in 30 or so of the 2,382 
colleges and universities, are concerned 
about the place of the private college in the 
future of higher education in this country. 
Quite obviously, the Congress shares this 
concern and believes there is a place—that 
a balance is needed, and that is why the 
higher education bills of recent years have 
included assistance to private colleges and 
their students, granted that certain restric- 
tions were legislated to satisfy the church- 
state problem. 

There is general agreement that we need 
both private and public institutions of 
higher learning. This agreement is not the 
result of recognizing that, in the present 
state of affairs, it would be impossible for 
the public institutions to do the job. If pub- 
lic opinion so dictated, it would only be a 
matter of years when private institutions 
would be overcome with economic realities 
and forced to go “public”. However, public 
opinion is not so inclined, and for the very 
good reason that our American society bene- 
fits from the balance that has been pro- 
vided. Freedom of choice of education is part 
of our heritage, although somewhat cur- 
tailed by economic pressures; and the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress, the state legis- 
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latures, the foundations, alumni associa- 
tions, and other sources of funds is to re- 
lieve these economic pressures so that free- 
dom of choice will be a reality for a large 
share of our student population. 

Having had the privilege of attending both 
private and public institutions of higher 
learning, I can vouch for the fact that each 
has something to offer which may not be 
found in the other. To some students, the 
pluses afforded by the private colleges are 
decisive. To others, the pluses available at 
the public institutions are compelling. It 
would indeed be a tragedy if no choice were 
presented. 

Although there has been much done at 
the federal level, no one believes that we 
have yet done much more than begin to feel 
our national way to what should be done. 
Scholarships will be provided to children 
of poor families. Loans will help them, too, 
and also the children of lower and low- 
middle income groups. The foregiveness 
features of these loans will, for the time be- 
ing, benefit only those who enter the teach- 
ing profession; but it is likely that other 
professions (medical) will be encouraged by 
broadening the forgiveness features as rela- 
tive priorities become more pronounced. 
There is still no answer (from the federal 
government) to the increasing pressure on 
middle income groups, although many of 
us believe that a tax credit approach is a 
step in the right direction. Demands of the 
war in Vietnam will clearly slow-down de- 
velopments and appropriations in this evoly- 
ing program of federal activity. But sooner 
or later, there will be a demand from public 
opinion (and Congress will respond) for a 
better, more realistic, and more integrated 
national program of federal aid to higher 
education. 

Underlying these future developments will 
be, I think, a continuation of the policy to 
avoid federal controls over the curricula 
and operations of our institutions of higher 
learning. When one realizes that about one- 
fourth of the overall cost of higher educa- 
tion is provided by the federal government, 
it would seem that when our defense com- 
mitments permit, a larger share can be borne 
without danger of federal controls. 

As the principle of universal education 
has its impact on our campuses, the role 
of the college and university will take on 
even greater importance than it does today. 
We have, indeed, come a long, long way 
from the lack of public acceptance of insti- 
tutions of higher learning and their faculties 
into the mainstream of our society. For too 
long, these institutions and their faculties 
were regarded with suspicion and skepti- 
cism—as places and people far removed from 
reality. Possibly this image was generated by 
some of the skepticism and aloofness which 
prevailed on some of the campuses. In any 
event, the atomic age has brought with it an 
increasing acceptance by the general public 
of the true status in our society of the seats 
of learning, and of those who teach and 
write. As the general public has become bet- 
ter educated, we might also expect to find 
a wider acceptance of the dynamic role of 
the colleges and universities in our society. 
And so, as Dr. Grayson Kirk of Columbia 
University noted at a 1965 commencement 
exercise, the university and college have be- 
come “one of society’s most cherished insti- 
tutions.” For the first time in history, he 
added, the institution of higher learning 
“finds itself at the very center of society.” 
And he went on to point out that it is the 
agency whereby virtually all of our leaders 
are trained—or at least profoundly influenced 
in their attitudes. 

With this new status has come some grow- 
ing pains. The college is filled with young 
people whose natural idealism is as yet un- 
tempered by the patience and tolerance of 
maturity. They are at a time in their lives 
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when a normal reaction against authority 
can fairly easily be misdirected into violent 
antagonism toward existing political and 
economic institutions, law and order, as was 
the case at Berkeley, for instance. Nor is their 
view that the college should be somehow 
dedicated to social reform, more than to edu- 
cation, entirely theirs. Every campus has its 
faculty members who, by temperament and 
conviction, are critics and reformers. They 
too are restless for change. And too often 
their own views have not been tempered by 
practical experience. Needless to say, this 
poses problems for Presidents, and Deans— 
and for public officials, too. 

There are some strange things taking place 
today in the name of “academic freedom”. 
All of us, I am sure, believe that the college 
or university should be a forum for diverse 
ideas and opinions, for freedom of discus- 
sion—so that truth, however elusive it may 
be—can be found. But the right to academic 
freedom bears a correlative responsibility to 
the public, if not to the other members of 
the faculty and student body, to take advan- 
tage of that freedom with prudence and re- 
spect for the views of others. Doctor Kirk 
had this to say about it: 

“Academic freedom for a professor means 
that his career may not be jeopardized by 
the expression of his views to his students 
or to the public. But however much a profes- 
sor may assert his rights as a citizen to speak 
out on any topic, he ought to think twice 
before he makes a ringing public declaration 
on a controversial subject, particularly if 
it is far removed from his own field of schol- 
arly competence. He should hesitate before 
doing so simply because no matter how loud 
or sincere his disclaimers, he can never en- 
tirely shed his scholar’s gown, It may well be 
that when he seeks to take off his academic 
gown he will have beneath it only the Em- 
peror's clothes, but he cannot escape a cer- 
tain popular presumption of intellectual au- 
thority—and he has the responsibility not 
to abuse it. A scholar has an implied profes- 
sional commitment to approach all issues 
more in the spirit of a judge than in that 
of an advocate. He has an obligation, in Sir 
Walter Moberly’s words, to be ‘doubly watch- 
ful and critical of the unconscious operation 
on his mind of his own pet prejudices and 
sympathies . . . an obligation more easily 
acknowledged than observed.’ When a scholar 
fails to keep this admonition in mind, in the 
long run he puts in danger the public ac- 
ceptance of the essential integrity of the 
university.” 

My guess is that Doctor Kirk had in mind, 
particularly, the attempt by some scholars 
in recent years to seek to extend their ex- 
pertise in the field of science or literature 
into the field of international law or into the 
field of national politics, This is not to say 
that one who is an expert in physics may 
not also, through long experience, become 
an expert in international relations. But 
there are very few who have had the op- 
portunity for such experience. When they 
undertake to assume a position of authority 
in some field that is not their own, this does 
not add to either their prestige or to that 
of the college or university with whose name 
they are associated. 

As a former faculty member myself, I have 
cultivated a great respect for our institutions 
of higher learning and the dedicated citi- 
zens who operate them and teach in them. 
I believe that as the years go by they will 
exert even more influence on public opinion. 
And public opinion will determine the des- 
tiny of our society. 

Sioux Empire College will, I am sure, along 
with her faculty, staff and student body, well 
fill the role of a center for learning, the 
search for «ruth, and a sound and good in- 
fluence on all the people of this area. This is 
why I am especially pleased to be here to- 
day for your dedication. My heartiest con- 
gratulations. 


7411 
THE INSURRECTION AT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am shocked and dismayed by the 
situation that has developed at Howard 
University, here in the Nation's Capital. 
I believe that citizens throughout this 
country who believe in democratic proc- 
esses, who cherish an orderly society and 
who, with the tax dollars they pay, sup- 
port this Nation’s institutions of higher 
learning will be outraged by the fact 
that it has become necessary temporarily 
to close this institution because of a stu- 
dent uprising that can only be described 
as anarchy. 

This situation is especially disturbing, 
Mr. President, because Howard Univer- 
sity receives its entire support from the 
Federal Government. Its only additional 
revenue comes from the tuition and fees 
paid by the students. 

Mr. President, are we going to allow 
our colleges and universities to be de- 
stroyed from within? Is every irrespon- 
sible student who thinks he has some 
grievance going to be allowed to defy 
authority with impunity? 

This insurrection at Howard Univer- 
sity—an institution with a long and dis- 
tinguished record of service—is a dis- 
graceful climax to a long series of dis- 
orders that should never have been tol- 
erated, and any knuckling under by the 
administration to the student demon- 
strators now can do nothing but en- 
courage similar lawlessness there and 
elsewhere in our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The administration of the school can 
be commended for thus far refusing to 
give in to the demands of the protesters 
that the disciplinary charges against 
those who disrupted the Charter Day 
ceremonies, on March 1, be or 
Perhaps it may have been necessary to 
close the school temporarily to protect it 
from the revolutionaries on the campus 
who seek not an education but a continu- 
ous confrontation with all established 
authority. But it would be tragic for this 
closing to continue for any length of 
time, for a minority has brought it about. 

Mr. President, just as society itself has 
the right—the duty first of all above 
everything else—to protect itself and to 
use every lawful means at its command 
to survive, so has an institution of learn- 
ing the same right to survive and to en- 
force the regulations upon which its sur- 
vival depends. 

Without discipline there can be no 
education and no survival. When stu- 
dents are allowed to successfully defy 
authority, as they have done at Howard, 
then the very foundations upon which 
the school must rest will be eaten away, 
and it will inevitably collapse. 

Mr. President, if the administration at 
Howard University is unable to cope with 
its revolutionary youngsters, then per- 
haps the Congress, which I find supplies 
all of the school’s operating expenses ex- 
cept those that come from tuition and 
students’ fees, should take a look at the 
situation. 

The Federal Government, of course, 
does not set the policy nor direct the 
administration at Howard—but if the 
Federal Government provides the funds 
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with which the school operates, then it 
should be concerned about whether or 
not law and order is maintained on the 
campus and in the buildings, so that the 
operating money provided by the tax- 
payers of this Nation may properly be 
expended for education, and not for the 
support or the toleration of anarchistic 
activities. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which requests and allocates these 
Federal funds to Howard University as a 
“special institution,” has an interest and 
a responsibility as to how these funds 
are used. 

As reported in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, certain law students repre- 
senting the Student Bar Association of 
Howard University have filed a suit in 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia seeking the immediate re- 
opening of the university. However, I be- 
lieve that it is incumbent upon the 
trustees of the university and the Act- 
ing Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in his capacity as the highest 
ranking officer in the executive branch 
who is vested with the supervisory au- 
thority over this university, to exercise 
immediately all legal remedies available 
to them to reopen the university so that 
the rights of the great majority of the 
student body and the integrity of the 
university itself will be fully protected. 

I also believe that the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, of which I am 
a member, should inquire carefully into 
the appropriation request now pending 
before the committee and, in carrying out 
its oversight function, look into the situa- 
tion which is disrupting the orderly op- 
erations of the university. It is no less a 
breach of law and order for students to 
lay seige to and occupy college adminis- 
trative buildings than it would be for the 
citizens of Washington to lay seige to 
and occupy the District of Columbia's 
seat of government. 

Mr. President, what has happened at 
Howard University is intolerable. A 
weak-kneed response to it will deal a 
body blow to higher education all across 
this land, for there is more involved 
here than any spontaneous, grassroots, 
normal, youthful campus chafing at re- 
straints. Instead, this is ugly, inspired 
and potentially dangerous for colleges 
everywhere if it is left to go unchal- 
lenged. The stark truth, Mr. President, is 
that this university’s campus, here in 
the Nation’s Capital, has apparently be- 
come infiltrated, infested, and contami- 
nated by the apostles of black power 
extremism, radicalism, rebellion, and 
revolution. 


The radical leaders who have seized 
control of the school are now demanding 
that the president, Dr. James M. Nabrit, 
Jr. resign. They demand that a “black 
democratic university” be created, which 
will offer a “black-oriented” curriculum. 


is in full control of the building, the 
university’s telephone switchboard and 
other communications facilities. These 
students say they will not relinquish 
their position until their demands are 
met, which include, in addition to those 
I have already enumerated, a demand 
that the administration agree not to take 
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disciplinary action against the rebellious 
students, and that it not seek a court 
order to have the invaders removed. 

Mr. President, this is revolution in the 
classical style. Revolutionaries always 
seek to seize and occupy a focal point of 
power, from which they dictate their 
demands. 

The original demand, of course, was 
that the charges against 39 of the uni- 
versity’s students who disrupted the 
school’s Charter Day exercises the 1st of 
March, be dropped, and these students 
be exonerated—a demand which, if 
granted, would seem to me in itself to 
destroy the authority and discipline upon 
which the school must rest. 

I believe it is well for us to look back 
for just a moment, Mr. President, to the 
original disorder from which the present 
vastly greater disorder stems. 

On Friday, March 1, the university’s 
Charter Day ceremonies were broken up 
and halted by a band of some 60 students 
who marched to the front of Cramton 
Auditorium and occupied the stage while 
President Nabrit was speaking. 

These students, Mr. President, pre- 
sented their own “new charter” for How- 
ard University. 

President Nabrit was compelled, be- 
cause of the presence of the students sur- 
rounding him on the stage, to suspend 
the proceedings, and it was from this 
disturbance that the charges which os- 
tensibly triggered the present seizure of 
the administration building arose. 

Two weeks before the March 1 demon- 
stration, an earlier demonstration also 
occurred, in which student demands for 
the resignation of Dr. Nabrit, Vice Presi- 
dent Stanton Wormley, and liberal arts 
Dean Frank W. Snowden were presented. 

The proposed new charter, which has 
been drawn up by the dissident group of 
students, would create the Sterling 
Brown University, renaming the school 
for a former English professor at the 
university. This proposed charter would 
give the students the sole control over 
student activities. 

Mr. President, Howard University has 
graduated thousands of Negroes in the 
past who have served their country and 
their race with distinction. It can con- 
tinue to do so, but not under the condi- 
tions which a mere handful of radicals 
have now created. Discipline and law and 
order must be restored for the sake of the 
overwhelming majority of students who 
have had no part in the present disrup- 
tive activities. The reports I have had, 
Mr. President, indicate that less than a 
fourth of the student body of 8,000 is 
involved in the rebellion. 

Surely, Mr. President, the rights of the 
majority in this situation are as impor- 
tant as any imagined “rights” of the 
minority. The students who wish to at- 
tend their classes and get an education 
surely have more right on their side than 
the invaders who have grabbed the ad- 
ministration building have on theirs. 

I applaud the statement of the presi- 
dent of the university’s board of trus- 
tees, Mr. Lorimer D. Milton, who said 
that the school will be reopened, and 
that when it is it will be “for people who 
want to go to college, not sit in the ad- 
ministration building.” I would only say 
that he could have made it stronger. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
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many of the young men and women who 
may have joined in the demonstration 
that has brought the school’s closing are 
as yet not completely poisoned by those 
who would destroy them, as well as the 
university. I would appeal to their par- 
ents and to their friends, and to all who 
may have any influence with these young 
people, to make a strong effort to con- 
vince them of the enormity of the offense 
which they are committing and of the 
severe consequences that may follow the 
mistake they are making. 

Unless order is restored—and I am sure 
it will be—and unless the revolutionary 
leaders are banned, Howard University’s 
closing could become permanent—and I 
am not suggesting it—to the eternal loss 
of all who have thoughtlessly aided and 
abetted this coup. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ar- 
ticles I have collected from the Wash- 
ington Post and the Washington 
Evening Star, dealing with this situa- 
tion. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table of salaries 
and expenses which have been provided 
by Congress through the appropriations 
process over the past 10-year period; a 
table of appropriations made by Con- 
gress over the past 10 years for the pur- 
pose of construction at Howard Univer- 
sity; and a schedule of comprehensive 
tuition fees at Howard University. I 
think that any reader of the Recorp will 
find that the tuition fees are very liberal 
and low in comparison with those at 
many other colleges and universities 
throughout the country. They are low by 
virtue of the fact that the taxpayers pick 
up most of the tab for the cost of op- 
erating the institution. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» tables showing the 
amount of payments collected from the 
students for the fiscal years from 1967 
through 1969. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 22, 1968] 
Howarp Srr-Ins Ask RESIGNATION OF 
Nannrr 
(By Carl Bernstein and Ivan C. Brandon) 

Leaders of Howard University’s student 
protest yesterday listed new demands—in- 
cluding the resignation of President James 
M. Nabrit Jr.—as their price for relinquish- 
ing control of the school’s Administration 
Building. 

The protesting students, whose numbers 
have swelled since they seized the building 
in a sit-in that began late Tuesday, vowed to 
remain in the four-story structure until the 
administration agrees “to the creation of a 
black democratic university” without Nabrit 
at the helm. 

Their demands, enumerated at a press 
conference called to announce that the 
Howard administration had agreed to meet 
with student representatives, included: 

The “immediate resignation” of Nabrit 
who, the students said, “has characteristic- 
ally been out of town during the greatest 
crisis of the University’s history.” 

The dropping of charges by the adminis- 
tration against 39 students involved in the 
disruption of Charter Day ceremonies on the 
campus March 1. 

“Faculty control over academic affairs and 
student control over student affairs,” 

The establishment of a “black-oriented 
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curriculum” and creation of “black aware- 
ness institute.” 

The creation of a new judiciary system on 
the campus, including a disciplinary code to 
be enforced primarily by students. 

The reopening by the weekend of the 
school, which was closed “indefinitely” by 
the administration on Wednesday. 

No disciplinary action against students in- 
volved in the present administration. 

The students’ demands previously had cen- 
tered around dropping charges against the 
Charter Day demonstrators. The new de- 
mands were announced minutes before a 4 
p.m. meeting between the administration 
and six leaders of the protest. 

A. Alexander Morisey, the university's di- 
rector of public information, said that four 
Howard administration officials had agreed— 
through a faculty intermediary—to hear the 
students’ demands. 

After the meeting, held for about five hours 
on the fourth floor of the Medical School 
building two blocks from the sit-in scene, 
Morisey said the students presented their case 
and the administration officials took their 
demands under advisement. 

Morisey said the officials would meet again 
today to discuss student demands and would 
issue a statement after the meeting. 

Harry Quintana, one of the five students 
at the meeting, said administration officials 
promised to issue a written statement saying 
that any student found innocent of charges 
stemming from the Charter Day disturbance 
would not be dismissed from the University. 

Quintana said officials also promised they 
would not seek a court injunction to remove 
students from the Administration Building. 

He reported that five administration of- 
ficials, including Dr. G. Frederick Stanton, 
University secretary; Carl Anderson, associate 
dean of students, and Col. James H. Robin- 
son, administrative assistant to the academic 
vice president, attended the meeting. 

The lengthy meeting took place amid 
growing indications of criticism of the Ad- 
ministration by undergraduates, students in 
Howard’s graduate schools and faculty mem- 
bers. 

In separate meetings, the faculty of the 
Howard Law School and the student body 
of the University Medical College passed res- 
olutions condemning the administration 
for shutting down the campus. 

“The action of the administration to close 
the schools of the University is precipitous 
and an im ent to our education,” the 
medical students said in a statement. 

“Although we may not approve of the 
methods chosen by the undergraduate stu- 
dents (who are leading the protest), we sym- 
pathize with their grievances. We, too, be- 
lieve the administration is unresponsive to 
student needs, pays insufficient attention to 
requirements of due process and is not at- 
tuned to contemporary community prob- 
lems.” 

The Law School faculty, in a statement 
signed by ten professors, called the adminis- 
tration’s decision to shut down the campus 
“illegal” and announced that they would 
defy the order and continue to hold classes. 

Meanwhile, more than 200 law students 
met to vote their complete agreement“ 
with demonstrators and seek court action 
ordering the administration to reopen the 
University. 

In the name of the Student Bar Associa- 
tion, law students filed suit in U.S. District 
Court seeking an injunction that would 
order the University reopened immediately. 

Failing that, the law students asked that 
the Federal Government, which supplies 56 
per cent of the University’s funds, be en- 
joined from giving Howard money and that 
the school be put in a trusteeship. 

Students said their objective in seeking an 
end to Federal funds is rooted in the belief 
that the University’s financial dependence on 
the Government is a factor in “the adminis- 
tration’s repressive policies.” 
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The demand to reopen the University was 
joined by an ad hoc committee of 50 faculty 
members, who called for “the start of mean- 
ingful negotiations between students and the 
administration to resolve the crisis.” 

The committee, which also urged that 
charges in the Charter Day incident be 
dropped and that a new judiciary system be 
established at Howard, announced that its 
members will conduct “New University’ 
classes in the seized Administration Building 
until Howard reopens. 

Inside the Administration Building, more 
than 1000 students seemed more intent than 
ever on maintaining their hold on the build- 
ing until their demands are met or until 
they are arrested. 

Working in committees, they ground out 
mimeographed statements, maintained the 
University switchboard and their own public- 
address communications system, bought food, 
arranged sleeping quarters and provided 
musical entertainment. 

Outside the building, another 1000 stu- 
dents lent their support to those inside with 
speechmaking, errand-running and singing. 

In the dormitories, students said they have 

no intention of leaving their quarters, by Fri- 
day, as ordered by the administration. In one 
girls’ dormitory, residents had formed a “de- 
fense committee” to insure that “nobody puts 
us out or locks us in,” in the words of one 
coed. 
Walking around the campus yesterday, 
reporters were unable to find any visible 
student sentiment against the demonstra- 
tors, except for an occasional statement of 
disagreement with the protesters’ methods— 
but not their goals. However, only 2500 to 
3000 of the university’s 8600 students were 
estimated to be on the campus. 

Meanwhile, in Atlanta, the president of 
Howard's board of trustees condemned the 
protest as the work of “anarchists who have 
taken over the campus.” 

The board president, Lorimer D. Milton, 
said it is his understanding that Howard 
will reopen “for people who want to re- 
ceive a college education, not for students 
who want to sit in at the Administration 
Building.” Milton, a banker, said his state- 
ment “speaks for itself” and refused to elab- 
orate. He said he has been in contact with 
University officials. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 21, 1968] 
Howakrp’s REVOLUTION 


The senseless, tragic developments at 
Howard University are an inevitable con- 
sequence of the anarchy which has gripped 
that campus. There are no winners in the 
closing of the school. Only the losers are 
identifiable, and they are the 8,200 stu- 
dents of this once-proud university. 

No doubt it does not seem so to those 
extremist student leaders who loudly pro- 
claimed a desire to shut down the university 
so that it could be revived later under some 
new posture of their choosing. The ultimate 
fallacy of their position, however, is that no 
such thing will occur. If there is merit in 
demands for change of any sort in the direc- 
tion of Howard, the way to effect the 
change is by working through the estab- 
lished structure of the university, not by 
tearing that structure apart. 

And so what has been gained? Further 


evidence of the breach between an element 


of the student body and the Howard ad- 
ministration? Perhaps, but toward what 
constructive goal? And on what account? 
Certainly the incident cited as responsible 
for the revolt and seizure of the university— 
a disciplinary hearing set for students who 
disrupted the March 1 Charter Day cere- 
monies—is an absurd excuse. The Charter 
Day disturbance was a disgraceful spectacle 
which required disciplinary action. Indeed, 
we regret—and perhaps the school adminis- 
tration also regrets—that a firm measure of 
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discipline was not imposed immediately after 
the outbreak of the trouble. 

The question now is how to restore an at- 
mosphere which will allow operations to re- 
sume in some semblance of normalcy, and 
no one knows how that challenge will be met. 

One thing, however, is sure: The univer- 
sity cannot and should not reopen until, in 
the administration’s words, “order is re- 
stored.” This has properly been reaffirmed by 
the school’s board chairman, who says that 
Howard will reopen only “for students who 
want to go to college and not for students 
who want to sit in the administration build- 
ing.” 

There is no other way a university can 
function. A spirit of student freedom, ques- 
tioning and dissent can exist—hbut only in a 
context of administrative order and dis- 
cipline. The point at which authority can be 
tossed aside and policy can be dictated by a 
minority of students is the point at which 
the whole environment for learning collapses. 

The great majority of Howard students 
surely cannot subscribe to the anarchistic 
seige tactics which have led to the school’s 
closing. If they do, it is hard to imagine 
where the future of Howard lies. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 21, 
1968] 
More Jorn IN TAKEOVER AT HOWARD 
(By Paul Delaney and Ernest Holsendolph) 

Hundreds of Howard University students 
maintained their takeover of the campus 
administration building today in a cheerful 
but defiant mood over the action of uni- 
versity trustees yesterday closing the school 
indefinitely. 

The ranks of students camping in the 
building grew from about 700 on the first 
night of the protest demonstration, which 
began Tuesday, to about 1,200 last night, 

The predominantly Negro, Howard demon- 
strators were joined by about 50 white stu- 
dents, mostly from American and George 
Washington Universities, as well as by stu- 
dents from American’s Black Student Union, 
protest leaders said: 

Howard’s law students last night voted to 
support the demonstration, demanding 
among other things the exoneration of a 
group of students charged with disrupting 
a university Charter Day program March 1. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL TO VOTE 

The Medical School was scheduled to vote 
its stand today. Several white-coated medical 
students were observed among the demon- 
strators yesterday. After suspending classes 
at noon yesterday, officials announced at 3 
pm. that the entire university would be 
closed two hours later, and that unless the 
disruption was discontinued, the dormitories 
must be cleared by Friday. 

University officials, including President 
James M. Nabrit, Jr., remained unavailable 
all day yesterday, but last night the chair- 
man of the board of trustees Lorimer D. Mil- 
ton, issued a stern warning to the student 
demonstrators. He said he does not know 
when the university will reopen and added: 

“But when it does reopen, it will reopen for 
students who want to go to college and not 
for students who want to sit in the admin- 
istration building.” 

Speaking by phone from Atlanta, Milton 
said the university is consulting lawyers to 
find out what legal action can be taken.” He 
would not speculate on whether the uni- 
versity would seek a U.S. District Court in- 
junction against the students so that federal 
law officers, rather than city police, could 
enforce it. 

Inside the administration building, oper- 
ating with the same efficiency they have 
shown since their demonstration began, 
student leaders directed an occupation of all 
the building floors with teams of marshals, 
a cadre that controlled the university's 
switchboard and work crews who kept the 
floor clean. 

A well-organized food detail was dispensing 
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coffee, doughnuts, fruit, bacon and eggs, with 
the aid of hot plates brought into the lobby. 

Students, many showing signs of weari- 
ness from nights on hard floors, went in 
and out from time to time to freshen up in 
their dormitory rooms. 

Though the students made it clear that 
their immediate interest was to block any 
planned disciplinary action against 30 stu- 
dents accused of disrupting a Charter Day 
program on campus March 1, they also told 

they seek a student judiciary to 
Handle discipline problems and more courses 
in “black history” and culture. 

Ewart Brown, the student body president; 
Anthony Gittens, leaders of Ujaama, a mili- 
tant campus movement, and Alfred Badding- 
ton-Johnson, senior class president, called on 
Nabrit to reply to a month-old demand by 
some militants that his “incompetent” ad- 
ministration resign. 

They also demanded reinstatement of 
black power advocate Nathan Hare and sev- 
eral other Howard professors, who they 
claimed had been fired because of militant 
activity. 

The students said they would “reconsider” 
their stand on these questions, however, if 
the Charter Day protestors were exonerated. 

University officials said in their statement 
yesterday: 

“The university will exert every effort to 
reopen the university at the earliest pos- 
sible time and will continue to explore and 
consider all means of resolving the problem 
of the students’ protest and unrest.” 

“Notice of this action (the olose of the 
university} is being forwarded to parents 
and guardians.” 

The statement was issued by the 9 
public relations director, who 
e eee eee 
a “group of administrators.” 

Although Howard is a private institution 
headed by an independent board of trustees, 
about two-thirds to three-quarters of its an- 
nual operating budget bas for years been 


He noted however, that the government's 
participation in ASOT naking at Howard 
was limited to finances. 

Some Law School faculty members, who 
declined to be identified, said last night it is 
“ridiculous” to shut down the entire uni- 
versity because of a demonstration Involving 
mainly undergraduates. 

“This disruption can only be stopped one 
of two ways,” one teacher said, “either by 
direct use of force or by a meeting of the 
minds between students and the administra- 
tion. 

“The first choice is unthinkable and the 
latter will require more effective leadership 
than we have seen.” 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1968] 

STUDENT PROTEST CLOSES Howarp—Srr-Ins 
STay IN Campus BUILDING AS OFFICIALS 
SUSPEND CLASSES 

(By Paul W. Valentine and Ivan C. Brandon) 
Officials closed down Howard University in- 

definitely yesterday as hundreds of students 

took over the Administration Building— 

nerye center of the campus—in a kind of 


joyous coup. 

The “siege and unauthorized occupation” 
of the building has caused the “forcible ces- 
sation” of University functions, said a terse 
administration statement to news- 
men. 

All students are required to vacate dormi- 
tories by Friday, the statement said, and the 
campus will stay closed “until order is re- 


A University spokesman said about mid- 
night that the administration “is seeking ap- 
propriate legal action to restore its opera- 
tions.” There are still no plans to evict dis- 
sident studerts forcibly from University 
bull tings, he said. 
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“The dorms will not close,” countered 
Howard Student Assembly president Ewart 
Brown when told of the administration state- 
ment. “There will be students in the dorms 
Saturday morning.” 

Late last night students began taking mat- 
tresses out of the dormitories and placing 
eer: in the halls of the Administration 
The mass sit-in at the brick, four-story Ad- 
ministration B began late Tuesday, 
sparked by administration refusal in the 
face of student demands to drop disciplinary 
charges against two dozen students involved 
in disrupting Charter Day ceremonies on the 
campus March 1. 

It was the latest expression of protest 
against faculty-dominated disciplinary proce- 
dures and a more general underlying dis- 
satisfaction with what they feel is an “Uncle 
Tom” attitude among administrators at the 
predominantly Negro University. 

Hearings on the charges against the 
Charter Day demonstrators were postponed 
last night by University officials pending re- 
opening of the school. The hearings were to 
have begun Saturday. 

Howard, with 8200 students, is a private, 
nonprofit institution which gets 56 per cent 
of its operating expenses from the Federal 
Government, 

Yesterday's crowd ebbed and flowed about 
the Administration Building, growing to as 
many as 1000 at times. 

Student leaders said about 50 white stu- 
dents, most of them from American Univer- 
sity and George Washington University, had 
joined the protest group in the Administra- 
tion Building by last night. A few faculty 
aaa had also joined the protest, they 

An almost festive mood prevailed. The 
morale of hundreds of students sitting in 
the building’s hallways was high. 

Most building employes, except 
workers, were barred from entry. The build- 
ing contains the school bank, all administra- 
tive offices, the treasurer’s office, the records 
office and telephone switchboard. 

Up to late yesterday, locked rooms were 
left alone, but all other rooms were filled 
with students. The switchboard was taken 
over by students who refused to put most 
calls through. 

“I’m sorry, I can't connect you,” came a 
polite female voice. “This is a student pro- 
test and the University is closed.” 

The protesters also took over a faculty 
parking lot next to the Administration Build- 
ing, but by late yesterday had not occupied 
other parts of the campus. 


At noon, Assistant Liberal Arts Dean 
Charles Hurst suspended classes for the rest 
of the day. The administration statement 
closing down the entire campus came a little 
later. 

Campus security guards locked most build- 
ings at noon. Hundreds of students, appar- 
ently only vaguely aware of the protest activ- 
ity, attempted to go to scheduled classes in 
the afternoon and found the doors to all 
buildings locked. 

Hundreds of other students, some highly 
partisan others just curious, stood in front 
of the Administration Building, watching. 

A student in bright African garb urged 
them through a bullhorn to join the protest 
and enter the building. 

Inside, the hallways were filling with 
blankets, pillows and food containers, as the 
protesters prepared to stay for the night. 

They consumed hot dogs, potato chips, 
milk and orange juice obtained from the two 
campus cafeterias in addition to food they 

on their own. Students also 
brought in knives, forks and plates from the 
cafeterias. 

Students periodically swept the corridors 
and attempted to keep the place clean. A 
phonograph resounded with the recorded 
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voices of playwright LeRoi Jones and assas- 
sinated Black Muslim leader Malcolm X. 


ADMINISTRATORS MEET 


During the day, administration leaders 
met secretly in the University’s Medical 
School. They did not communicate with 
student representatives and refused to talk 
with newsmen. Howard President James M. 
Nabrit Jr. was understood to be in Puerto 
Rico. 

“Whenever there’s a crisis here,” snapped 
Student Assembly President Brown, Na- 
brit’s always in Geneva or the United Na- 
tions.” 

An expected showdown between the stu- 
dents and administration at 1 p.m. never 
materialized. Student leaders said they had 
demanded that the administration drop dis- 
ciplinary charges against two dozen stu- 
dents by that time. 

They said they expected campus or city 
police to attempt to oust them then, but the 
students intended to „hold the building “by 
any means n 

Campus police were rarely in evidence yes- 
terday. City police were ordered to stay away 
from the campus, but 40 men in the Civil 
Disturbance Unit were on standby alert with 
equipment including tear gas ready for use. 

The day shift of regular police officers was 
also held for 20 minutes past its normal 4 
p.m. quitting time and then released. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Joel D. Blackwell 
met with administration leaders at the Medi- 
cal School but would not discuss the meet- 
ing. 

His boss, U.S. Attorney David G. Bress, 
said the administration had requested a con- 
sultation with someone in his office on the 
legal aspects of the student-administration 
dispute. It was understood they also dis- 
cussed possible charges, including disorderly 
conduct and unlawful entry, against the pro- 
testors. 

Marion Barry, head of Pride, Inc., dropped 
by last night for a period of observation. He 
made no speeches and had no comments on 
the situation for newsmen. 

Meanwhile, financial support for the sit- 
in dribbled in throughout the day—most of 
it in small amounts until the arrival of a 
check for $100 from Donald S. Jones of 
Philadelphia, who described himself as a 
former psychologist at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley who could sympathize 
first-hand with the protesters. 

Students are specifically protesting charges 
against two dozen students involved in the 
disruption of Charter Day ceremonies on the 
campus March 1. The accused students were 
to face disciplinary hearings this Saturday 
before a “judiciary” panel of both faculty 
and fellow students. 

Assembly President Brown said, however, 
that the panel is dominated by faculty and 
the student members are “picked” by the 
administration, “It’s a kangaroo court,” he 
said, “dominated by the faculty who will 
let the ax fall on students’ necks.” 

If the administration agrees to drop 
charges against the students, he said, the 
protesters will “consider” withdrawing from 
the Administration Building. In the mean- 
while, he said, they are prepared to stay 
there indefinitely. 

The Organization of African and Afro- 
American Students at AU and the Black 
Students Union at GW also issued a joint 
statement of support and said they were 
ready to “respond to any request” for help 
by Howard students. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar, 2, 1968] 
HOWARD STUDENTS DISRUPT CEREMONY 
(By Carl W. Sims) 

About 60 students interrupted the Charter 


morning and read a 
lishing a new university to “meet the needs 
of America’s and the world’s oppressed 


peoples.” 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Estimate to House Senate Appropri 
Fiscal year Bureau of Parr allowance allowance Pie 
Budget to 

$4,496,637 $4,396,600 $4,396,600 $4, 396,600 $4, 350, 300 

4, 850, 000 4,617, 000 4,617, 000 4, 617,000 4,617, 000 

2 5, 490, 000 5, 490, 000 5, 490, 000 5, 490, 000 

012, 000 7.007, 000 2,007, 000 7, 007, 000 7, 007,000 

8, 199, 000 7, 935, 000 7, 935, 000 7, 935, 000 7, 935, 000 

8, 934, 300 8, 819, 000 8, 819, 000 8, 819, 000 8, 819, 000 

9, 890, 000 9, 843, 000 9, 843, 000 9, 843, 000 9, 843, 000 

11,416,000 11,198,000 11,198,000 11,198,000 11, 198, 000 

13,534,000 13, 534, 000 13,534,000 13, 534, 000 13, 534, 000 

16, 069, 000 - 15,300,000 15, 300, 000 15, 300, 000 15, 300, 000 

234, 000 F Poe 

r . 

1712 ͤ ͤ̃ ̃ ͤ— p a E A R N T oe - 88,093,300 

CONSTRUCTION 
Estimate to Budget House Senate Appropria- 
Fiscal year Bureau of estimate allowance allowance tion 

Budget to Congress 

$412,000 $412, 000 $412, 000 $412, 000 

171, 000 123, 000 123, 000 123, 000 

21, 000 21,000 21, 000 21, 000 

1, 658, 000 1, 658, 000 1, 658, 000 1, 658, 000 

4, 958, 000 4,958, 000 4,958, 000 4,908, 000 

5,617, 000 5, 617, 000 5, 617, 000 5,617, 000 

6, 245, 000 6, 245, 000 2.245, 000 6, 245, 000 

1, 810, 000 I, 810, 000 1, 810, 000 1, 810, 000 

2,920, 000 2, 920, 000 2,920, 000 2.920, 000 

3, 342, 000 3,342, 000 3, 342, 000 3, 342, 000 

23, 111, 000 926, 000 3, 926, 000 3,926, 000 

BO Oe NSE Ric Ree oe Cia, SN Ma 

A 0 stn acuitalwd 30, 982, 000 


Art and drama 


Comprehensive tuition includes fees previously charged for tuition, athletics, health service, library, laboratory, and graduation. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY—STUDENT PAYMENTS 


SCHEDULE 


Tuition. 
Student activity f 
Room and board. 


1966 1967 1968 1969 
actual actual estimate estimate 
7,672 8,201 8, 439 8, 801 
1 , 090 $1, 105 $1, 105 
$6, 214, 320 $8,939,090 $9,325,095 $9,725, 105 


OF FEES 


1 Average student payment is approximately 34 of $1,450 because of scholarship aid and because not all students live on campus, 


Operating budget: 
2 eg pellen •2 ³Ü ¹w- . K 


Receipts and reimbursements from: 
‘ederal funds. 


University President James M. Nabrit Jr. 
and some guests were on the stage of Cram- 
ton Auditorium on the Howard campus when 
the students rose from their seats in the 
audience about 11:15 a.m. 

While some students passed out leaflets 
outlining the proposed charter, others walked 
to the front of the hali where they sat on the 
edge of the stage. After Nabrit made two of 


1966 actual 1967 actual 1968 estimate 1969 estimate 
$11,198,000 $13,534,000 $15,534,000 $18, 330, 000 
900 813, 000 1, 380, 000 000 
11, 268, 000 12, 180, 000 13.378.000 1412.00 
23, 148, 000 26,527,000 30, 892, 000 32, 550, 000 


Nabrit conferred with them for a minute or 
two and then announced that the assembly 
was over. After singing the Alma Mater most 
of the audience of about 1200 left the audi- 
torium while 200 students stayed to hear 
student leaders Anthony Gittens and Michael 
Harris read the proposed charter. 

The remaining two awards were made at 
the Charter Day banquet without incident 
last night in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Two weeks ago in another demonstration 
on the campus a petition was delivered to 
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the school administration making certain de- 
mands of the school and calling for the resig- 
nation of Nabrit, Vice President Stanton 
Wormley and Liberal Arts Dean Frank M. 
Snowden. The University was given until 
yesterday to respond to the demands. 

The proposed charter would create the 
Sterling Brown University, named for former 
English professor at the school. It also out- 
lines the powers and structure of the board 
of trustees, would give power to determine 
academic policy to the faculty and would give 
students sole control over student activities. 

By the time the charter was read, the lights 
and public address system in the auditorium 
had been turned off. 

There was no contact between demonstra- 
tors and guards or officials on the stage. 

Adrienne Mann, editor of the student news- 
paper, The Hilltop, said the students “had 
been given to understand that Nabrit would 
respond to their list of demands at the cere- 
mony. Instead he had Dean Gandy (Samuel 
L. Gandy, of the School of Religion) speak 
about ‘Constructive Revolution’ and not al- 
lowing a minority of students to speak for 
the. majority.” 

Richard G. Hatcher, mayor of Gray, Ind., 
was supposed to speak at the ceremony mark- 
ing the 101st anniversary of the school’s 
founding, but Nabrit announced at the be- 
ginning that Hatcher was forced to cancel the 
engagement because of pressing business. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, if there be no further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock meridian Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 25, 
1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 

from the Senate March 22, 1968: 
POSTMASTERS 

The nomination sent to the Senate on 
February 2, 1968, of Mark C. Liddell to be 
postmaster at Southern Pines, in the State of 
North Carolina. 

The nomination sent to the Senate on 
February 20, 1968, of George R. Connor to be 
postmaster at Zell, in the State of South 
Dakota. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 22, 1968: 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Meriwether Lewis Clark Tyler, of New York, 
to be alternate Federal Cochairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Cross Florida Barge Canal Should Be 
Fully Funded for Defense Reasons 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff through the years have 
put their stamp of approval on the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal as a valuable de- 
fense asset of this country and I am sin- 
cerely hopeful that this project can con- 
tinue to receive adequate funds for its 
prompt completion. It is the sort of proj- 
ect which only starts drawing benefits for 
the people when it is completed, and this 
is another reason why it should go for- 
ward promptly. 

I take this opportunity to include here- 
in two recent editorials of interest on this 
subject: 

[From the Ocala (Fla.) Star-Banner, Mar. 1, 
1968] 
DEFENSE VALUE or STATE BARGE CANAL Is 
GREAT 

It should be remembered that the Cross- 
State Florida Barge Canal was authorized by 
Congress in 1942 as a defense measure. The 
introductory phrase in the act reads as fol- 
lows: ' 

“That, in order to promote the national de- 
Tense and to promptly facilitate and protect 
the transport of materials and supplies need- 
ful to the military establishment, there is 
hereby authorized the construction under 
the direction of the secretary of war and the 
supervision of the chief of engineers a high- 
level lock barge canal from the St. Johns 
River across Florida to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

‘The compelling reason for authorization of 
construction of the canal at that time was 
German submarines began sinking US. 
merchant ships south of Florida during 
World War II. 

Action of Congress came too late, however, 
to save 118 ships using sea lanes in the 
Florida area which were valued at $178,050,- 
000 and their cargoes at $6,630,000 (at 1942 
dollar values), not to mention the loss of 
lives of hundreds of crew members who 
were killed. 

This is brought to mind by a recent state- 
ment of L. C. Ringhaver, chairman of the 
Canal Authority of Florida who was obviously 
distressed that President Johnson is asking 
for only $4.6 million for barge canal con- 
struction in fiscal 1969. 

Ringhaver called it a “wanton disregard 
for the national, regional, and local values of 
the project. This minimal amount would 
preclude any major new construction con- 
tract awards for the next year and one-half.” 

Ringhaver also said “we are concerned at 
the indifference to the national defense as- 
pects and to enhanced regional capabilities 
for transporting strategic materials, especially 
amidst this time of crisis.” 

There can be no question but that the 
defense value of the canal is greater than 
was visualized at the time Congress passed 
the authorization act. At the time the au- 
thorization act was approved, proponents of 
the waterway stressed the value of the canal 
in moving petroleum products from the 
Southern oil fields to the Eastern Seaboard. 

But there has been added a new element 
to the defense value of the canal—the move- 
ment of missiles from the space flight center 


of Huntsville, Ala. to the Cape Kennedy 
launching site. These Saturn boosters, up- 
wards of 80 feet in length and over 20 feet 
in diameter, are too large for shipment by 
rail, highway, or air. 

Movement of the first booster to ‘the Cape’ 
took place in 1961. There have been many 
subsequent movements of the giant engines 
from the Redstone Arsenal docks at Hunts- 
ville. The Huntsville-Canaveral route is about 
2,000 miles long, through the Gulf of Mexico 
and around the lower tip of Florida and re- 
quires some 18 to 25 days of travel. 

The barges, constructed especially to move 
the giant boosters are some 180-feet long and 
38-feet wide. They have a weight displace- 
ment of upwards of 450 tons and a seven foot 
“freeboard,” 

In time of war it would be impossible to 
move these barges carrying giant missiles 
from the Redstone Arsenal, through the open 
gulf and around the Florida peninsular, be- 
cause enemy submarines—and the Soviet 
Union has upwards of 300 subs, some nuclear 
powered—would be lurking there to sink 
them. 

and larger missiles will be con- 
structed and it will be necessary to transport 
them to ‘the Cape’ by barge. Thus, it can be 
seen the defense value of the Florida canal 
would overshadow any economic benefits that 
would accrue from its construction. 

While everyone has been pointing to the 
economic benefits that will accrue from con- 
struction of the canal, isn’t it time for every- 
one to think in terms of the defense value 
of this waterway rather than just the eco- 
nomic benefits that are visualized? 

[From the Jacksonville 
Feb. 5, 1968] 


BARGE CANAL FUNDS SHOULDN’r Be Cur 


Drastic reduction in federal funds for con- 
tinuation of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal in 
President Johnson's new budget may prove 
to be far more pound-foolish, penny-wise 
than any of his other fiscal cutbacks. 

By reducing federal appropriations in fis- 
cal 1969 from $22 million to $4.6 million, the 
administration will be delaying the comple- 
tion date for the waterway by many years. 

L. C. Ringhaver, chairman of the State 
Canal Authority, has pointed out that such 
a delay indicates a concerning indifference 
to the national defense program, including 
regional capabilities for transporting strate- 
gic materials. 

While the canal is important to Florida's 
future overall economy, the main concern to- 
day must increasingly be for the defense of 
the country and the part such a waterway 
could play in saving both ships and lives. 

During World War II the German subma- 
rine attack on ships just off our coast caused 
loss of goods which today would be valued 
in excess of $964,000,000, according to the 
canal authority. 

This part of the country knows how near 
the enemy can be, They recall all too well 
the proximity of the Cuban missiles in 1962. 
There is no guarantee that threat will not 
be repeated. 

Quite aside even from defense measures— 
and it might be worth noting that the cross- 
Florida barge canal project was first author- 
ized as far back as 1942 as a National De- 
fense measure—there is the simple factor of 
how much the government has already in- 
vested. 

Since the time President Johnson first 
broke ground for the canal four years ago 
some $30 million has been appropriated. 
When completed, the 187-mile long canal 
will provide the final link to connect 29 
states with more than 260,000 miles of inland 
waterways. 


(Fla.) Journal, 


It seems not only wise, but necessary that 
the administration reconsider its reduction 
in funds for the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 
Rather than appropriating for the sake of a 
state or a section of the country, it is really 
investing in a project which bolsters the 
welfare of the nation, 


The Wisconsin Regional Space Center 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is again keeping pace with the 
needs of our space age. A new type of 
educational facility has moved off the 
drawing boards and is coming closer to 
becoming a reality. 

The Wisconsin Regional Space Center, 
connected with the Milwaukee Public 
Museum, will be a research center as 
well as a place where the layman can 
acquire information about the develop- 
ments and our accomplishments in the 
space age. The facilities of the new space 
center will be both imaginative archi- 
tecturally and esthetically pleasing. 
The center will take the form of a float- 
ing ellipsoidal dome. Escalators will take 
the visitor up the spherical projection 
chamber, which is to be the focal point 
of the center. In this chamber, the viewer 
will have the sensation of being sur- 
rounded by the oceans, mountains, 
clouds, or the starry background of 
space. 

Under the able architectural guidance 
of Donald L. Grieb & Associates, 
unique features such as a space transit 
simulator, panoramic radial projector, 
biological-environmental, and demon- 
stration-participation areas will be con- 
structed. In addition, laboratories will be 
available for use by members of the staff 
and talented high school and college stu- 
dents for research in biology, chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, and mathematics. 

Milwaukee as well as the whole State 
of Wisconsin is looking forward to the 
space center’s completion. 

An interesting article about the Wis- 
consin Regional Space Center by Bar- 
bara E. Kocjan is worthy of your atten- 
tion. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print the article at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WISCONSIN REGIONAL SPACE CENTER 

(By Barbara E. Kocjan) 

(Note.— Miss Kocjan a former student aide 
in the Museum ’s Reference Library, Was as- 
sociated with every aspect of the planning 
of the Space Center's development as a 
stenographic coordinator of the projects pre- 
pared for the Space Center in action.) 

With the advent of the Space Age, when 
the first Russian Sputnik was hurled into 
orbit on October 4, 1957, world-wide eco- 
nomic, scientific and educational planning 
have been revolutionized. Because satellites 
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and space flights have affected the lives of 
all Americans, not only scientists and stu- 
dents, but also the average man, it is nec- 
essary that the general public understand 
current space-related activities. A new type 
of educational facility is needed—a space 
age science education and research center 
which would instruct the public, motivate 
the student and carry on sophisticated sci- 
entific research. The Wisconsin Regional 
Space Center will be such a facility. Con- 
nected both professionally and architectur- 
ally with the Milwaukee Public Museum, the 
Space Center will complement the Museum, 
the latter looking back at man’s ecological 
history on earth up to the present, the former 
exploring his future in space. At the Space 
Center, traditional subjects such as biology, 
chemistry, mathematics and astronomy will 
be given modern interpretation as they are 
combined with history, classical mythology 
and humanities in order to present a richer 
and more complete picture of man’s environ- 
ment than traditional planetariums could 
possibly do. These exciting new approaches 
will involve oceanography, geology, and the 
study of the moon and planets, „explored 


viewpoint of the earth, the facilities of the 
Center will allow the universe to be seen from 
any point in our solar system as far out as 
Saturn. Therefore, the observer can see the 
earth and its time related position in space 
as an astronaut would view it. The entire 
concept of the new space vantage point thus 
gives a radically different perspective to the 
study of the earth and its surroundings. 

To properly use the Space Center at its 
fullest potential, the visitor should have a 
background of the traditional concepts which 
can be gained first from visits to the more 
earth-oriented planetariums located through- 
out the seven-state region. Workshop pro- 
grams have already been held with plane- 
tarium directors in the region, so that they 
can work together with the Center. Although 
the Wisconsin Regional Space Center will be 
flexible enough to give the visitor this back- 
ground, the main purpose of the Center is 
to give special and intensive instruction that 
could not be obtained elsewhere. Education 
would thus be an important part of the 
Center. An initial curriculum program for 
elementary and secondary schools through 
the university and professional level has al- 
ready been planned in addition to public 
events in the form of workshops. 

In 1966, it appeared as though the Fed- 
eral Government (through the Office of Edu- 
cation) might pay the extra cost of construc- 
tion, equipment, program development and 
operating expense up to the completion 
of the project. This hope was not realized 
because of numerous policy changes and na- 
tional budgetary cut-backs made necessary 
by military commitments and civil disturb- 
ances. However, a planning grant for $74,000 
was given to the Milwaukee Board of School 
Directors during 1967 for use in planning 
the educational program. When the Center is 
in operation, other federally funded assist- 
ance may be available to explore new 
teaching programs. 

Robert A. Thompson, the Director of the 
new Space Center, has a background ideally 
suited to its purposes. He received a degree 
in electrical engineering from Case Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1958. On graduation, 
he became involved in the design and opera- 
tion of the SOHIO Satellite Tracking Sta- 
tion (which was then in its original stages) 
and served as its director for the last two 
years of its existence. He served as director 
of the Warrensville (Ohio) Planetarium and 
Space Science Program. He was also em- 
ployed by the Cleveland Board of Education 
during this time in the fields mathematics 
and physical sciences. He served as chairman 
of the Cleveland Public School’s Secondary 
Mathematics Curriculum Committee and, 
during the 1965-66 school year, as the plan- 
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ning phase director of the Cleveland Supple- 
mentary Education Center Science Division. 

Mr. Thompson is the author of numerous 
scientific and educational publications and 
is a member of many professional societies. 
He immediately took charge of the Space 
Center including both its scientific and pub- 
lic relations aspects. Mr. Thompson was as- 
sisted by interpretive specialist M. Theodore 
Branchik who, by presenting new material 
to over 10,000 students, provided the major 
experimental link between Milwaukee School 
planetariums and the Space Center. Neal 
D. Eigenfeld supervised curriculum develop- 
ment which would tie in the existing curricu- 
lum of the school system to future Space 
Center concepts. 

Architectural design of the Wisconsin Re- 
gional Space Center is in the hands of 
Donald L. Grieb and Associates. The Center 
will take the form of a floating ellipsoidal 
dome. The main entrance on Seventh Street 
will lead to a lobby where information can 
be obtained and sales items will be located. 
Escalators will take the visitor up to the 
Spherical Projection Chamber, which is the 
focal point of the Center. The domed cham- 
ber will be round, soundproof, and have a 
dome approximately 70 feet in diameter 
which will extend down to and below the 
floor. The viewer will thus be placed in the 
center of the presentation and will have 
the sensation of being surrounded by the 


about 500 people. Unique features of the 
chamber are: 

The Space Transit Simulator: Traditional 
planetariums allow the receiver to see the 
universe only as we see it from any point 
on the earth. The Space Transit Simulator 
would make it possible to assume travel 
through the Universe, and thus view it from 
any point in the solar system which is visible 
from Earth—from the moon, Jupiter, Mars, 
as far out as Saturn. Since the Space Transit 
Simulator can simulate a space flight be- 
tween the earth and the moon or any of the 
visible planets in space, hook-up with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion monitoring facilities is being explored 
for the 1970 Apollo moon flight, so that the 
participant can, by means of projected closed 
circuit television relay, experience the same 
sights and sensations of pitching and roll- 
ing as the astronauts, in addition to follow- 
ing the stimulated “flight” in the chamber. 

Demonstration Platform: The domed 
chamber will also contain a demonstration 
platform which will make lectures clearer 
and add information to them. The lecturer 
will be able to perform experiments while 
being watched by a closed-circuit color tele- 
vision camera, so that everyone in the 
chamber can “look over the shoulder” of 
the experimenter through the eye of the tele- 
vision camera which projects its view onto 
the dome. Tapes of the experiment could be 
stored for future use. 

Panoramic Radial Projector: The projec- 
tion of film taken from sea bottom vessels, 
earth-based cameras and airborne units can 
produce special effects. To cite only one 
example, the chamber could be transformed 
into a ship which is lost at sea. The partic- 
ipants would try to find their location by 
means of clues: visual aids in addition to the 
star background projected on the dome, 
sound equipment to reproduce the sounds of 
the sea, and air jets to simulate wind of 
proper odor, temperature and direction of 
air and water currents. The participant 
would be given hints as to what these clues 
mean, For example, the sighting of a certain 
species of birds, certain stars, the measure- 
ment of the temperature and color of the 
water and proper identification of an odor 
would all indicate a certain location, but the 
participant must identify the clues cor- 
rectly, put them all together and use his 
reason to determine the correct location. 

In delivering a lecture, the speaker would 
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be able to walk freely through the chamber, 
using a microphone. A lecturer would use 
many materials, including multiple slide 
projection and three-dimensional wide angle 
movie projection. Remote television would 
relay demonstrations from other parts of 
the building when it would be too dangerous 
or awkward to bring them to the chamber's 
platform. Television would also be used to 
video-tape actual astronomical happenings. 
It also would be possible to find how much 
of the material the students have under- 
stood by means of a button unit, similar to 
the push button telephone, to be located at 
each seat. The student would push it when 
requested to indicate comprehension of the 
material presented. This would have the ad- 
vantage of obtaining a truthful response, as 
only the individual would know his own 
answer. Electronic tabulation would give the 
lecturer an idea of the degree of understand- 
ing of his material, so that he could imme- 
diately expand points which were not clear 
and improve future lectures where necessary. 

Possibly the most exciting and original area 
in the Space Center will be the Demonstra- 
tion-Participation units, which are under the 
engineering supervision of Pred C. Cousino. 
The Demonstration-Participation Units will 
involve the visitor in an active educational 
experience using all five senses. The partici- 
pant will use the information which he has 

from the Units to make decisions. 
Although the casual observer will not bene- 
fit as much as the visitor who actually used 
the unique Space Center facilities, he should 
be able to learn as much as he would from 
any top quality display. 

Demonstration-Participation units (called 
“Dem-Par” Units by the staff) will be divid- 
ed into three main areas. Space—The New 
Vantage Point section will give the visitor a 
different perspective on the earth and sur- 
rounding planets and new insights into 
oceanography, navigation, and geology and 
meteorology, incorporating technology devel- 
oped in response to space-age needs of our 
society. An example of such a unit would be 
a device in which conditions within a space 
ship were simulated. In another unit, par- 
ticipants would try to rendezvous and dock 
their ship with another, maneuvering the 

” by means of controls which 
would produce motion going up, down, side- 
ways or around an axis, technically called 
pitch, yaw and roll. 

Other Demonstration-Participation ideas 
would incorporate an originally designed, 
scaled solar system, giving size, distance and 
motion in proper perspective; experiencing 
of weight and strength as they would be on 
other planets; sensing materials comparing 
the surfaces of different planets and monitor- 
ing of Milwaukee's air, water and their ponu- 
tion, as well as live monitoring of satellite 
orbital photography. 

The Biological-Environmental section 
would be a second major area. It will deal 
with the problems which man faces when he 
leayes terra firma to explore the oceans and 
outer space, besides medically monitoring the 
human body and its diseases here on earth, 
Since the human body has such a small range 
of adaption, man must take his environ- 
mental shell with him wherever he goes. 
When he ventures to live on the moon, he 
must contend with the hostile environment; 
the extreme temperatures, radiation hazards 
and lack of atmosphere, food and water. A 
Demonstration-Participation unit will show 
the present technological adaptations to this 
strange environment, such as harnessing 
solar energy to power devices which produce 
water, oxygen, nitrogen and food. The visitor 
to the unit would be able to see the environ- 
mental chamber in operation, walk in a 
lunar garden, feel temperature changes, and 
experience the (com ) two weeks of 
alternating sunlight and darkness which 
comprise a lunar day. 

A third Demonstration-Participation area 
will explore the topics of matter, and energy, 
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including the electromagnetic spectrum. 
Classification, use and conversion of energy, 
production and detection of light involving 
the nature and perception of color, x-rays, 
gamma rays, ultra-violet, infra-red radio and 
microwaves, will all be included. A unit 
illustrating the ten common forms of energy 
and showing how each can be converted into 
one or more of the other forms is conceived. 
“Visitors will be checked out on their opera- 
tion of the Dem-Par Units, similar to pilots 
of aircraft,” said Thompson. “This gives visi- 
tors a sense of accomplishment and allows 
them to instruct others they bring to the 
Center in turn.” 

In addition to the Demonstration-Partici- 
pation areas, laboratories will be available for 
use by both members of the staff and talented 
high school and college students for research 
in biology, chemistry, physics, astronomy and 
mathematics. A library and multi-purpose 
assembly area are also planned. The assembly 
room could be used for short term traveling 
exhibits, group meetings, eating facilities and 
short term workshops. The room will have 
movable partitions and storage in the wall 
area similar to proposed lunar living areas. 
Because education is such an important func- 
tion of the Space Center, several workshops 
are being planned under the direction of 
Bolling B. Smith. These workshops will re- 
inforce and supplement classroom learning. 
Among workshops for elementary and sec- 
ondary students would be one especially de- 
signed for children from disadvantaged areas. 
They would participate in field trips and 
laboratory activities which would hopefully 
increase both their scientific interest and 
pride in themselves, Workshops for Milwau- 
kee area students would explore geology, 
biology, hydrology, physics, mathematics, as- 
tronomy and related humanitarian subjects 
in more detail. Some workshops would study 
topics such as lens grinding, telescope 
and electronic apparatus assembly and rocket 
design. The staff would not only guide, but 
also challenge the students. The unique fa- 
cilities of the Center would be a valuable 
supplement to classroom study of these sub- 
jects. Workshops would also assist in retrain- 
ing teachers in the newer concepts of the 
space age. The teachers would receive in- 
service credit for attending these workshops. 
Students would be given certificates of ac- 
complishment, since certain workshops would 
be prerequisites to others that are more 
advanced. 

At present, the workshops are being 
brought into the school classroom. When the 
Center is operational, classes will be able to 
come either for a single visit (with optional 
follow-up visits) or for the after school work- 
shops. Elementary and secondary level work- 
shops would be held after school hours and 
on Saturdays, and teacher workshops would 
take place after the school day. Sundays 
would be available for special projects, field 
trips or research. 

Because the Space Center will serve such a 
large region, an effort was made to develop 
an “outpost” or extension in the form of a 
Science Camp for especially talented stu- 
dents. Since the Center did not desire to go 
into the camping business, it was necessary 
to locate it in an already existing camp 
structure. The desired atmosphere was one 
of creativity and freedom which could be 
channeled into disciplined study and re- 
search effort. The program would need to 
attract talented students throughout the 
region and would be open to all, regardless 

of social and economic background. Eligi- 
bility would probably be determined by the 
Scholastic Aptitude Testing Program in sci- 
ence, an interview or both. The student 
would work on a project with guidance pro- 
vided by specially selected instructors. Hope- 
fully the ratio of instructors to students 
would be one to six. The Hull House Associa- 
tion of Chicago has received this idea en- 
thusiastically. The Association operates the 
Bowen Country Club Hull House Camp in 
East Troy, Wisconsin. This camping facility 
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emphasizes creative art, music, drama and 
writing. Four hundred acres of wooded areas 
and a large lake offer an excellent natural 
laboratory for geological, geographical and 
biological study, as well as a stimulating 
setting for astronomy and other scientific 
research. Athletics and an opportunity to 
meet others talented in different disciplines 
would also be part of the program. The Hull 
House Board of Trustees and the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee have committed 
themselves to cooperation with the Space 
Center on this project. It is hoped that a 
program of this type could soon be made 
available on weekends throughout the year, 
as well as during the summer, for adults as 
well as young people. 

All these concepts—the Domed Chamber, 
the unique Demonstration-Participation 
areas, the workshops and science camp— 
offer exciting possibilities. In the words of 
Dr. William M. Lamers, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee Board of School 
Directors and President of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum Board of Trustees: “The 
Wisconsin Regional Space Center promises to 
be unique, not only for the fact that it is the 
first facility-of its kind in the world to bring 
together space age discoveries, but also to 
interpret the space age to the general pub- 
lic and to the student and scientists as well. 
The project, its physical make-up, staff and 
curriculum will provide the whole Middle 
West with a highly effective teaching lab- 
oratory that can readily be tied into the on 
going programs of tens of thousands of ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools and hundreds 
of colleges and universities. It would attract 
worldwide attention to the city, state and 
nation.” 


Thirty-second District Poll 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I took a public opinion poll in California's 
32d Congressional District. For the in- 
formation of my constituents I am send- 
ing them the results in the following 
form: 

Tuirty-Seconp DISTRICT POLL RESULTS BY 
CITrIEes 


Congressman Craig Hosmer today released 
detailed results for six cities in his poll of 
California’s new 32nd District. Almost 20,000 
citizens represented by the Congressman bal- 
loted on twelve major national issues. 

Use of an IBM card ballot permitted a com- 
puter to analyze voting in the various com- 
munities included in the District. 

Hosmer said it is the most comprehensive 
public opinion survey ever taken in the area 
and that it will aid him considerably in rep- 
resenting his constituent’s wishes. 


Un percent] 
Seal Leisure Hunting- Surfside, Bell- 
All Rossmoor Beach World ton Beach Sunset flower 
1. Do you 3 =f, the President's conduct of 
aS Vietnam 
S 25 25 26 24 23 16 24 
No. a — ED 65 63 60 65 77 69 
Undecided - „ 10 1l 16 12 7 7 
2. In a 8 ae 1 n e 75 
a) Intensi — 69 43 83 
81 A bombing Pat 1740 1¹ 19 6 9 36 3 
c) Maintaining ai 
ee — SS 11 11 12 14 10 8 9 
T 7 8 7 ll 6 13 5 
3. Should the United States continue to trade with 
nations that are aiding North Vietnam? 
Y 12 15 20 9 12 39 
80 78 72 82 82 49 
. 8 7 8 9 6 12 1 
4. Do you believe i poop 
ioe sufficient information th 
ment on vital foreign and domestic 
allow them to ay 2 intelligently? 
Yes. 16 17 18 17 15 12 21 
74 74 72 73 75 85 76 
Undecided. 10 9 10 10 10 3 3 
5. Do you support the administration’s proposed 
increase in taxes? 
Yes. 24 28 27 32 21 23 33 
R 65 64 65 51 71 62 64 
Undecided. 11 8 8 17 8 15 3 
6. Do you believe that Federal spondis on do- 
mestic programs should be 
Yı 62 70 63 64 63 51 59 
z 30 24 30 24 30 45 36 
Undecid À 8 6 7 12 7 3 5 
7. Should industries which install equipment to 
reduce air and water A be granted 
tax credits by the Federal Government 
—_ part of the expense involved? 
51 53 51 55 51 64 53 
38 38 40 31 40 2 35 
11 9 14 9 7 12 
money collected by the Federal Government 
to State and local governments to be used as 
they see fit? 
53 54 52 53 60 
35 36 37 20 36 4l 28 
12 10 11 15 11 16 12 
18 23 16 17 44 15 
72 68 74 74 43 78 
10 9 13 10 9 13 
29 23 31 27 44 30 
56 62 53 51 58 43 
0 15 15 12 18 15 13 10 
11. Should the United States nd about 
$50,000,000,000 for antimissile soe against 
possible Soviet attack? 
Ves 48 47 42 42 55 50 
29 30 36 32 27 54 33 
23 22 26 18 18 17 
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Un percent] 
Seal Leisure Hunting- Surfside, Bell- 
All Rossmoor Beach World ton Beach Sunset 
Beach 
12. In dealing with civil disorders, do you favor— 
(a) Siricter handling of rioters and dem- 
onstrators by police and the courts.. 76 76 67 80 78 53 75 
(b) More programs for improvement of slum 
PO eS OR Sea eS A ea 3 12 22 7 12 32 15 
( Seccaw veep E ll 12 11 13 10 15 10 


masmuch as the district was recently 
realined and I have had requests for in- 
formation about myself, I am including 
with the poll results a reproduction of 
the following biographical sketch which 
once appeared in the Arizona Republic 
newspaper: 

Hosmer: ATomic-AGE CONGRESSMAN 
(By Ben Cole) 

WASHINGTON.—Rep. Craig Hosmer, R-Calif., 
can be characterized the nation’s first atomic- 
age congressman, for the atom brought the 
studious lawyer from Long Beach to his 
seat in the House. 

Hosmer was a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, waiting in the Philippines for the 
start of the invasion of the Japanese home- 
land when the first bomb exploded at Hiro- 
shima. 

The implication was immediately ap- 
parent to Hosmer. This was the power that 
would shape the future, and he wanted to 
have a hand in dealing with it. 

Back home, he took a job at Los Alamos as 
a government lawyer. The experience was 
disappointing, but it made Hosmer decide to 
go to Washington. 

Long Beach isn't necessarily the best place 
for Republicans to launch new political 
careers, Hosmer took a whipping in 1950, but 
came back in the Eisenhower year of 1952 
and won. 

As he does with everything he undertakes, 
the 48-year-old Hosmer has closely studied 
his constituency. He has continued winning 
re-election with growing majorities, though 
Long Beach is generally considered to favor 
the Democrats about 60-40. 

Hosmer had to wait until a vacancy oc- 
curred on the Atomic Energy Commission, 
He was assigned to the interior committee, 
where he also retains membership. 

As it turned out, atomic energy and the 
power-and-water problems of the interior 
committee dovetail perfectly; and the future 
will draw them ever closer together. 

Hosmer’s district in the midst of a mega- 
lopolis is far removed from the agricultural 
problems preoccupying lawmakers from other 
water-shy areas. 

There's only one farmer in my district, a 
man with a 10-foot window box,” Hosmer 
says with a twinkle in his eye. 

So he regards the Central Arizona Project 
legislation, upon which he one day will be 
called to pass, as “just another extension of 
the battle of the river 

Such projects won’t cure shortages, it will 
just bring more of them, he fears. 

And behind the whole issue of reclama- 
tion-type projects, Hosmer sees the ever- 
present matter of electrical energy. 

“Whatever is behind it,” Hosmer wrote 
recently in a minority report on a Bonne- 
ville Power Administration bill, “under a 
succession of interior secretaries, the Bureau 
of Reclamation has moved deeper into the 
generation, transmission, and marketing of 
electric power...” 

Hosmer fears there may be a determined 
effort of careerists within the Interior De- 
partment to extend the federal control over 
electric energy ever and ever further. 

Secretary Stewart L. Udall, who Hosmer 
finds is “busy running around the country,” 
could do the nation a service by “flushing 
out and laying on the table the true nature 
of the federal power program,” the congress- 
man declares. 


While Hosmer is dedicated to opposing 
Fabian socialism, he is cognizant that pri- 
vate, local public, and federal resources are 
going to be needed to fill the nation’s power 
needs in years to come, 

And tied to these is the question of water 
for the thirsty Southwest. Hosmer is con- 
stantly aware that his teeming district would 
be empty desert, save for the water brought 
to it. 

He believes, as do most men working with 
the problem day after day, that harnessing 
the atom to desalt the sea is the eventual 
answer, 

But much must be done. An economical 
plant, Hosmer estimates, would cost $500 
million, too big an undertaking without fed- 
eral help. 

Once, Hosmer asked an atomic scientist 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., about the problem of 
refuse from desalinization plants. The man 
had never considered what would be done 
with it. The incident disturbed Hosmer be- 
cause it symbolized the tendency of persons 
working with great problems to leave things 
unfinished. 

Hosmer's desire for “knowledge” on legisla- 
tive problems is almost obsessive. His conclu- 
sion in his minority report on the Bonne- 
ville power bill epitomized this: Defeat 
is urged because more must be known to 
consider it wisely,” he wrote. “This will place 
the approprite committees of Congress on 
notice to do the investigation work they 
have neglected.” 

Tall, handsomely dark complexioned and, 
at times severely serlous, Hosmer is one of 
the most respected young members of Con- 
gress. In private conversation, he is warm and 
candid. 

A native of the Los Angeles area, Hosmer 
is the son of a mechanic whose curiosity 
made him a successful inventor. 

Chester C. Hosmer worked in the oil fields 
for Standard Oil Co, He devised a replaceable 
cutting edge for power shovel scoops that is 
universally used today. 

“I'll bet most of the construction work in 
Arizona today was done with his invention,” 
Hosmer says with satisfaction. 

Young Hosmer got his bachelor’s degree 
at the University of California in Berkeley, 
then went to the University of Michigan for 
a year of law school. He returned home to 
receive his law degree at the University of 
Southern California, where he was editor of 
the law review. He then got in a year at the 
United States Naval Academy before World 
War II sent him to sea, 

Hosmer married the former Marian Caro- 

line Swanson in 1946. They have two chil- 
dren. 
The congressman does his own legislative 
research, preparing his notes on a yellow 
legal-size pad, then typing the first draft 
himself. He’s a good typist, too. Uses the 
touch system. 


Scholarships Through Collective 
Barah 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the February 26, 1968, edition of the 
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Chemical and Engineering News there 
was a very interesting and informative 
article concerning my bill, S. 2704, which 
would allow joint employer-union trust 
funds to be used to provide scholarships 
and child-care centers for children of 
employees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, under the title 
“Scholarship May Be Topic for Bargain- 
ing,” be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT: SCHOLARSHIPS May BE Topic 
FOR BARGAINING 


(Bill that would permit collective bargain- 
ing over scholarship funds for workers’ 
children wins support from labor, admin- 
istration) 

A bill to make joint trust funds to provide 
college scholarships for workers’ children a 
legal subject for collective bargaining drew 
strong support from the Administration and 
labor at hearings before the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee. But what management thinks 
of the proposal is a mystery. 

A member of the committee staff told 
C&EN that management groups—the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—declined an in- 
vitation to testify at the hearings. They plan 
to submit written statements later for the 
record. And C&EN learns that as of now, 
neither the Manufacturing Chemists Associ- 
ation nor its member companies plans to 
comment on the proposal. However, the com- 
mittee will hold the record open until 
March 4 for filing statements. 

The proposal before the committee is S. 
2704. It was introduced by Sen, Ralph Yar- 
borough (D.-Tex.), chairman of the com- 
mittee, and is sponsored by 10 other Sena- 
tors, both Democratic and Republican. It 
would broaden the scope of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley 
Act) to include joint employer-union trust 
funds to provide scholarships for workers and 
their children and similar trusts to provide 
day care centers for preschool and school- 
age children of employees. 

Says Sen. Yarborough, “This bill is a sig- 
nificant step toward universal educational 
opportunity. Grants from these jointly ad- 
ministered programs would be made as a 
matter of right, thereby helping all those 
qualified to receive additional education, not 
only the bright or exceptional student.” 

If Congress approves the bill, it could well 
be one of the major items on the bargaining 
tables as labor contracts come up for nego- 
tiation around the nation, Jacob S. Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, gave the committee a 
clue as to which way the wind may be blow- 
ing. “We would like to expand our nation- 
wide welfare program by adding a scholar- 
ship fund, paid for by employer contribu- 
tions,” he said. “We will soon be negotiating 
for a new contract, and although our de- 
mands are not yet publicized, I can tell you 
that a scholarship program under a jointly 
administered fund may well be among 
them.” 

Members of his union feel, Mr. Potofsky 
said, that one of the great needs is for schol- 
arship help to make it possible for their 
children to go to college. Certainly, from an 
economic point of view it is useful, he added, 
for technological progress in recent years 
makes advanced education and training 
more necessary. 

Committee members asked Mr. Potofsky 
whether he had any reaction from manage- 
ment to the proposals in S. 2704. He had had 
no clues as to how management might react 
but he told the committee he expected no 
antagonism because the industry had always 
been socially minded. “However,” he pointed 
out, “I can’t see any management people 
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standing in line to contribute money to our 
scholarship fund.” 

The AFL-CIO and its more than 6 million 
members solidly support the bill, Leonard 
Lesser, general counsel for the organization’s 
industrial union department, told the com- 
mittee. He stressed that the bill does not 
force anybody to do anything. It just re- 


moves a bar to establishing a joint 
fund for these purposes. 
The ent of Labor completely sup- 


ports 5.2704, Charles Donahue, Solicitor of 
Labor, said. And, as an added plus in these 
times of severe budget restrictions, he added, 
“I would like to emphasize that this proposal 
neither authorizes nor contemplates federal 
expenditures, It merely seeks authority under 
federal law for labor and management to use 
their own private funds for these purposes.” 

The need for legislation stems from the 
fact that section 302 of the act—signed into 
law more than 20 years ago—flatly prohibits 
employer contributions to trust funds ex- 
cept in very limited situations. These specific 
situations are spelled out explicitly in the 
law; by implication, anything not named was 
prohibited by Congress. 

“I believe that there are today many dif- 
ferent kinds of funds—prohibited by section 
302—with valid and legitimate purposes, 
beneficial not only to labor and management 
but to the public,” he said. “I am not aware 
of any valid reason why contributions to 
these funds should not be permitted.” 

Mr. Donahue pointed out that industry 
makes many grants and scholarship awards. 
Unions do the same, “S. 2704 will enable them 
to act in concert in carrying on their pro- 
grams,” he said. 


Acreage Limitation 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the persistent problems of agriculture 
and resource policy is the matter of acre- 
age limitations. 

One of the most able and expert peo- 
ple immediately concerned with this 
matter is Prof. Paul S. Taylor of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Professor Taylor has recently written 
a letter in which he critically analyzes 
and opposes the recommendations the 
California Governor’s Task Force on the 
Acreage Limitation Problem. 

I think my colleagues will find this 
letter to be highly enlightening, and I 
commend it as well to the readers of 
this Recorp by inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, Calif., March 5, 1968. 

Dear Mr. Grant: I urge the Board of Agri- 
culture to reject the finding and recom- 
mendations of the Governor’s Task Force on 
the Acreage Limitation Problem, and request 
that this letter representing my individual 
views be read at the March 7, 1968 meeting of 
the Board and be made a part of the minutes. 

In the membership of the Task 
Force, the Governor apparently chose to em- 
phasize experience in opposition to the acre- 
age limitation law, rather than to seek a bal- 
ance among citizens representing broad 
public interests. The result is 
marked by skillful special pleading for a 
narrow interest of large landowners. This 
gulf between special and general interest 
shows clearly from a comparison between the 
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United States Supreme Court’s description of 
the 160-acre law and the views expressed by 
the Task Force, 

The purpose of the 160-acre law, as stated 
by the Supreme Court, is to assure: “That 
benefits may be distributed in accordance 
with the greatest good to the greatest number 
of individuals. The limitation insures that 
this enormous expenditure will not go in dis- 
proportionate share to a few individuals with 
large land holdings. Moreover, it prevents the 
use of the federal reclamation service for 
speculative purposes.“ Ivanhoe v. McCracken, 
357 U.S, at 297 (1958) 

Governor Reagan’s Task Force frankly dis- 
agrees with these purposes. “A majority of 
the members,” says the Report on page 
22, . . . believe these provisions are wrong 
in principle and should be repealed.” Be- 
tween these opposing views I prefer, and I 
hope the Board of Agriculture prefers, the 
principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, which requires exercise of control 
over monopoly and speculation by the few. 

A second objection to the Task Force Re- 
port is the unreliability of alleged facts cited 
in support of its conclusions and recom- 
mendations. A couple of examples will serve 
to illustrate this undependability on the part 
of the Task Force’s analysis and presentation. 

On pages 13 and 14 the Report states that— 

“Because of its latter-day impact upon 
private land holdings, some supporters of 
acreage limitation have sought to justify 
it as a ‘land reform’ measure. Certainly that 
was no part of the purpose of the original 
limitation provision of the 1902 Act, for that 
statute was aimed primarily at the develop- 
ing and settling of the public lands 
‘Land reform’ as such was never a Congres- 
sional purpose or objective in enacting the 
acreage limitation provisions of Reclamation 
Law. It is only an afterth t on the part 
of those who seek some justification for per- 
petuating these anachronistic provisions.“ 
One has only to read the language of the 
1902 acreage limitation law to know that the 
above statement is the precise opposite of 
the truth, It states: “No right to the use 
of water for land in private ownership shall 
be sold for a tract exceeding 160 acres to any 
one landowner .. .” 32 Stat. 389. 

The 160-acre law to which the Task Force 
objects applies to private lands receiving pro- 
ject water, and to privately-owned lands 
only. 

One wonders how the Task Force could 
have overlooked not only the language of 
the law itself, but also passages from the 
debates in 1902 that stand out clearly from 
the pages of the Congressional Record and 
fairly hit ome in the face as specific land 
reform declarations. For example, Congress- 
man W. Mondell, of Wyoming, in 
charge of the reclamation bill, said: 

“It is a step in advance of any legislation 
we have ever had in guarding against the 
possibility of speculative landholdings and 
in providing for small farms and homes on 
the public land, while it will also compel 
the division into small holdings of any large 
areas. . . in private ownership which may 
be irrigated under its provisions.” 35 Cong. 
Rec. 6677. 

Admittedly the Task Force opposes the 
acreage limitation because one of its major 
purposes is land reform, but this does not 
excuse the failure on its part to read law 
and history correctly, and advise the readers 
of its Report dependably of the facts. 

Another example appears on page 6 of the 
Report. The Task Force says: “Interest-free 
financing is the only true subsidy which is 
recognizable as a purported justification for 
the acreage limitation provisions of Reclama- 
tion Law.“ 

This claim is crucial to the Task Force 
recommendation that large landowners be 
permitted to buy their way out from the 
policy of the law cheaply, by eliminating sub- 
sidies; the “Engle Formula” is cited to sug- 
gest that large landowners need only double 
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the price they pay for water, from $3.50 per 
acre-foot to $7.00 per acre-foot, to compen- 
sate for the public subsidies they receive 
(Page 13). 

But this is untrue. The Task Force fails to 
advise its readers that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, referring apparently to the same 
water rates, said that “if subsidies and special 
benefits under reclamation law were elimi- 
nated,” the price of water would be, not 
doubled to $7.00, but quadrupled to $14.00 
per acre-foot. And even this quadrupled fig- 
ure fails to include other important public 
subsidies such as “flood control.” (Hearings 
before Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 80th Congress, first 
session, on S. 912, page 869). 

Furthermore—and this appears difficult to 
understand in the light of the present—the 
Task Force fails to advise its readers that 
promotion of political stability in our nation 
was among the proclaimed purposes of recla- 
mation at its inception, and that weakening 
acreage limitation undermines its stabilizing 
influence. For example, the Father of Recla- 
mation,” George H. Maxwell, used surpris- 
ingly modern language to warn the National 
Irrigation Congress meeting in Phoenix in 
1896, that— 

“If we have reached a condition in less 
than half a century, when in case of riot and 
disorder, the national government must be 
called upon to suppress riot and disturbances 
in Chicago, to keep the peace and preserve 
property, how is it to be done in years to 
come, when these great cities have grown 
to such a size that no other power can con- 
trol them, and when the very elements of 
disorder which control those cities will like- 
wise control, too, the nation and elect the 
men who administer the Federal Govern- 
ment? Now, where is the remedy for this?” 

Maxwell’s answer was to assure widespread 
ownership of property, notably in land and 
water, as Congress shortly provided for by 
enacting the 160-acre provisions of recla- 
mation law. 

Congressman Oscar Underwood, later 
Speaker of the House, gave the 1902 Congress 
counsel similar to Maxwell’s. Enactment of 
reclamation law, he said, would give the 
farm boys— 

“A place where they can go and build 
homes without being driven into the already 
overcrowded cities to seek employment... 
If this policy is not undertaken now, this 
great western desert will ultimately be ac- 
quired by individuals and great corpora- 
tions . . . I believe the passage of this bill 
is in the interest of the man who earns his 
bread by his daily toil ... It gives him a 
place where he can go and be free and in- 
dependent; it gives him an opportunity to 
be an owner of the soil and to build a home. 
These are the class of men we must rely on 
for the safety of the Nation . . It is justice 
to them that this legislation be enacted into 
law.” June 12, 1902, S. Doc. 446, p. 376. 

Clearly Governor Reagan’s Task Force 
favors the acquisition of the western desert 
“by individuals and great corporations,” 
which Underwood feared. One can under- 
stand this preference among members of the 
Task Force experienced in serving the inter- 
ests of large landowners professionally. But 
is there any good reason why, in face of cur- 
rent urban unemployment and rural poverty, 
and riots and disorders during the “long hot 
summers” of the 1960’s, the public should 
choose to favor land and water monopoly by 
“individuals and great corporations” in pref- 
erence to provisions through the 160-acre 
limitation of greater opportunity for the 
many? 

The Task Force does not tell its readers 
that in September 1967, barely four months 
preceding issuance of its own Report, the 
President's Task Force on Rural Poverty 

that without western reclamation 
“the South could haye stronger agricultural 
and rural economies, with fewer poverty 
stricken people.” Nor that the Rural Poverty 
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Report demanded, in the interest of reduc- 
ing Rural Poverty “That the Department of 
the Interior enforce the 160-acre limitation.” 
(The People Left Behind, pages 138, 139.) 
How much warning of political instability 
and injustice do we need before we take 
heed? 

The Governor's Task Force is at great pains 
to argue, in the name of efficiency, that the 
use of costly machinery in farm operation 
requires that landownerships be larger than 
160 acres. Of course this need not be so at 
all. The Report fails to advise its readers that 
nothing in the 160-acre law restricts use of 
costly machinery on whatever scale may be 
necessary to confer its financial advantages; 
also that well-known ways of employing ma- 
chinery on a large scale without requiring 
large landownerships have been customary in 
America, and in California agriculture for 
a century. 

One could continue indefinitely picking 
holes in the Task Force Report, but it is time 
to summarize in words that give perspective. 

The Task Force draws inspiration from the 
late Clair Engle for its recommendation of 
the “Engle Formula” as a device to enable 
large landowners to circumvent acreage lim- 
itation. The true role of the “Engle Formula” 
has never been characterized better than by 
its author. In 1955 Clair Engle, then Con- 
gressman, said to the Congress: 

“I grant you, you start kicking the 160- 
acre limitation and it is like inspecting the 
rear end of a mule: You want to do it from 
a safe distance because you might get kicked 
through the side of the barn. But it can be 
done with circumspection, and I hope we can 
exercise tion.” (Hearings before 
Subcommittee on irrigation and reclamation 
of House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, on H.R. 104, 384, and 3817, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess., 70). 

The Board of Agriculture has a clear 
choice, whether to represent the public inter- 
est in its decision, bearing in mind the re- 
quirements of justice and political stability, 
or whether to favor those special interests 
that seek to circumyent a good law founded 
on the greatest good to the greatest number 
of individuals. 

Respectfully yours, 
Paul. S. TAYLOR, 
President. 


By way of identification: I served a four- 
year term as member of the California State 
Board of Agriculture from 1940 to 1944, 
served as consultant on reclamation within 
the Department of the Interior between 1943 
and 1952, and have published a series of ar- 
ticles on acreage limitation in law and other 
professional journals, One of these, “Excess 
land law: Execution of a Public Policy,” 64 
Yale Law Journal 477, was cited by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Ivanhoe v. McCracken. 


Salute to Consolidated Papers, Inc. 
HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we in 
Wisconsin are proud of our industrial 
achievements. We rank our State as No. 1 
in the Nation in the paper industry. 

Consolidated Papers, Inc., of Wisconsin 
Rapids, long a leader in the industry, 
continued its active program of expan- 
sion and product development through- 
out 1967. 

As a major supplier of the national 
magazine industry, it achieved a signifi- 
cant accomplishment in developing a 
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lighter weight paper for magazines. This 
breakthrough results in a substantial 
savings of money to Consolidated’s cus- 
tomers. Such innovative activity con- 
tinues to keep this great paper producer 
in a highly respected position. 

While emphasizing science and tech- 
nology, Consolidated did not forget that 
the backbone of the company was its 
employees. Programs for employee ad- 
vancement were maintained. Wages in- 
creased as did the work force; and in- 
dustrial accidents were kept well below 
the national average. 

Consolidated Papers, Inc. should there- 
fore be saluted. I have read the 1967 
annual report and was duly impressed, 
and I would willingly supply complete 
copies to any Senator who would care 
to contact me. 


Robert Thomas Maddigan 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I address 
the House of Representatives to pay trib- 
ute to a man who, in my judgment, is 
the finest representation of the strength 
of America—the late Robert Thomas 
Maddigan, of Oelwein, Iowa. 

We read every day about men and 
women who are well-known public fig- 
ures, but the pages of this CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record might much more appropriately 
be devoted to men like Bob Maddigan, 
whose tireless and unselfish community 
service really make our democratic sys- 
tem work. 

The father of 12 children, Bob could 
have easily rejected such involvement, 
and with much more justification than 
most of us. 

But as a businessman, as a leader in 
church and civic groups, as an active 
political organizer, Bob Maddigan was 
the kind of man who realized that if 
action is to be taken, and progress is 
to be made, it depends upon him. 

Ey one of his friends so appropriately 
said: 

I think his greatest contribution was the 
interest he created in other people, who 
maybe didn’t want to get “involved,” but 
when they observed his operation and in- 
terest, they decided perhaps that they could 
get involved, too. 


Each of us can learn from men like 
Bob Maddigan the true meaning of 
American citizenship, and the responsi- 
bilities and obligations it entails—con- 
cerned involvement and active commit- 
ment to making our society a better place 
to live. 

This is the lesson he passed to his chil- 
dren, and his life is reflected in theirs. 

The oldest of the 12, Pat, served 4 years 
in the U.S. Navy, and then tragically was 
killed in an automobile accident last year. 

Mike and Tom are university students. 
Maureen teaches special education in the 
Marion, Iowa, schools, and Colleen is em- 
ployed at Collins Radio Co. in Cedar 
Rapids. 

The other children—Tim, Terry, Kevin, 
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Kathleen, Eileen, Mary, and Kelly are 
still at home in Oelwein. 

Bob’s active participation in politics— 
at the precinct, county, and State level— 
earned him the affectionate and re- 
spected title of Mr. Democrat” in Fay- 
ette County. 

When I ran for Congress, he was one 
of the first to offer his support and as- 
sistance, and from that time he was one 
of my most valuable advisers. 

But of even greater value and impor- 
tance to me has been the close personal 
friendship of Bob and his wife, Delores. 
I am personally indebted to both of them, 
and I share the deep loss of their hun- 
dreds of friends at his untimely death 
this past January. 

If we were privileged to have more Bob 
Maddigans in this country, we would be 
much closer to the true meaning of Amer- 
5 5 N ta and the fullest realization of our 

eals. 


Senior Pilot 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter and 
magazine article I received from Mr. C. 
H. Guernsey, Sr., chairman of the board 
of C. H. Guernsey & Co., consulting engi- 
neers in Oklahoma City, Okla., be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Guernsey, who is a rated instru- 
ment pilot at 75, makes an eloquent plea 
for separate and equal airport facilities 
for commercial and general aviation, be- 
cause of the safety factors involved. And 
his safety record speaks for itself. He be- 
came a pilot at 75, has logged 1,400 hours 
of pilot time and has not had his first 
close call yet. To quote Mr. Guernsey, 
“You don’t have them if you use good 
judgment.” 

Mr. Guernsey has high praise for the 
Federal Aviation Administration traffic 
controllers who add an important meas- 
ure of safety. “They literally take you 
by the hand,” he says. 

It is just such aviation-minded busi- 
nessmen, who fiy themselves, who are 
working together with the Congress to 
help solve air transportation problems. 
The suggestions and experience of men 
like Mr. Guernsey, along with those of 
various Federal agencies, are helping to 
formulate an airport/airways program 
for this great country which will meet 
the challenges of the future as well as 
the needs of the present. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

C. H. Guernsey & CO., 
Oklahoma City, March 14, 1968. 
Subject: National airport system. 
Mr. MIKE MONRONEY, 


U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: In my humble 
opinion, the solution to the problem of air- 
line traffic Vs. general aviation traffic termi- 
nal facilities in the principal cities, is a dual 
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airport system much like that of our own 
home town, Oklahoma City. 

If Wiley Post Airport in Oklahoma City had 
a weather radar and ILF facilities then the 
two airports mentioned for Oklahoma City 
would be a model plan for all principal cities 
to follow. With two separate airports for the 
two separate classifications of sky users, there 
should then be no particular confilcts except 
perhaps in the need for air-taxis and small 
feeder lines to accommodate passengers nec- 
essarily using the larger terminals. In this re- 
spect in perhaps some of the major airports 
an altogether separate runway may be pro- 
vided for feeder line use. 

It is our opinion which no doubt is shared 
by you also, that the rapidly increasing util- 
ity of general aviation justifies the avoidance 
of locating general aviation airports away out 
in the “Boondocks” somewhere. As we all 
know, there are only about 2,000 large air- 
liner aircraft operating in the United States 
compared to something like 100,000 executive 
and private business aircraft going every- 
where all the time. Because of the great dif- 
ference in the number of people air traveling 
in the larger aircraft it is imperative that 
there be greater separation in the location of 
terminal facilities where convergence for 
landing and take-offs creates such increased 
responsibilities on air traffic controllers and 
pilots alike. 

Senator, it is understandable that many 
non-aeronautical minded passengers accus- 
tomed to airline travel only, may sometimes 
feel that all small planes should be grounded 
for keeps. However, those of us who use both 
modes of air travel, feel that the aforemen- 
tioned attitude is somewhat analagous to 
that of a bus passenger demanding that all 
automobiles should be run off the road. 

Because aviation traffic is so con- 
gested of early mornings and during an hour 
before sundown, I have adopted the policy 
of having fluorescent blaze-orange paint on 
the nose, wingtips and control surfaces of 
the plane I fiy with the intention of using 
strobe lights top and bottom for daytime use, 
all for the purpose of seeing and being seen 
with greater certainty in aircraft collision 
avoidance. The requirement to use mature 
judgment with respect to weather is one 
thing, but to avoid mid-air collision during 
these days of increased air traffic congestion, 
is quite another. 

Senator Monroney, we surely appreciate, as 
does everyone in Oklahoma City especially, 
all your efforts in behalf of aviation. 

Most respectfully, 
C, H. Guernsey, Sr. 


From Oklahoma's Orbit, Feb. 11, 1968] 
SENIOR PILOT 
(By Ed Montgomery) 

There’s nothing very exciting about flying, 
says C. H. Guernsey Sr., who became a pilot 
at the age of 57 and is still flying at 75. Not 
if you fly right. 

He's logged 1,400 hours of pilot time and 
and hasn't had his first close call yet. 

“You don’t have them,” he says, “if you 
use good judgment. I've never been scared in 
the air at all. I have had many close calls in 
automobiles. 

“After all, weather permitting, it’s much 
safer to be up above all obstructions, espe- 
cially above the rat race here on the ground.” 
`- Guernsey, chairman of the board of C. H. 
Guernsey and Co., consulting engineers, be- 
came a pilot for strictly business reasons. 
His primary p was to be prepared to 
judge pilots to be employed by the firm. 

The company, headquartered at 2701 N. 
Oklahoma in Oklahoma City, has used its 
own planes since 1949. It now owns two 
craft which it uses to fly personnel to jobs 
in nine states, 

At is a necessity with us,” Guernsey ex- 
plains, “because of the high-salaried profes- 
sional staff members who need to be in the 
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right place without so much idle time in- 
volved.” 

Guernsey normally flies the company’s 182 
Cessna only when a trip needs to be made 
and Ernest Ray, the chief pilot, is already 
on a flight with the turbo-charged twin-en- 
gine Cessna Sky Knight. 

Guernsey qualified for his single-engine 
pilot's license in 1950. He earned a commer- 
cial license in 1958 and the coveted instru- 
ment rating in 1961. 

After he had soloed, Guernsey relied for his 
advanced instruction on Ray, who has an 
air transport rating and more than 20,000 
flying hours. 

The average citizen who doesn’t get off 
the ground much is inclined to think all 
smaller planes are dangerous, that only air- 
line crew members have the professional skill 
you can rely on to get you there and back 
safely. Guernsey doesn’t agree with that. 

“Pilots of executive and corporate aircraft 
are equally rated in qualification and ex- 
perience with airline captains,” he said. 

What's more, he adds, a pilot can set an 
executive plane down where the captain of 
an airline jet wouldn't even consider at- 
tempting a landing. 

He does believe, though, that the average 
flier in the private-pilot rating needs more 
supervision than he gets. 

“Airline captains are subjected to check 
rides at least every six months,” he said, “A 
private pilot may not have any supervision 
for his entire lifetime when he’s the one 
who needs it most.” 

The pilot who doesn’t fly all the time, he 
believes, is inclined to develop little habits 


which develop into the kind of faults which’ 


can lead to tragedy. 

Most crashes trace to pilot error, not me- 
chanical troubles, he points out. 

“Most small plane tragedies result from 
the pilot not using good judgment in respect 
to the weather,” he says. 

Leaving and approaching busy air termi- 
nals requires special alertness, the 75-year- 
old pilot concedes, but he adds that Federal 
Aviation Administration traffic controllers 
add an important safety factor. Surveillance 
radar traffic guidance can be a big help to 
those who learn to use all its benefits, he 
says. 

“They just literally take you by the hand,” 
he said, 

Guernsey is a native of Kansas who be- 
came an Oklahoman when he was a year old. 
His father made the run into the Cherokee 
Strip in 1893. 

His firm, which will see its 40th anniver- 
sary in October, has had its headquarters in 
Oklahoma City since 1942. C. H. Guernsey 
jr. is now its president. 

Its operations cover a wide range of activi- 
ties including civil engineering projects in- 
volving water supply and sewage treatment 
plants, electric power, microwave and buried 
cable communications, conversion of rural 
telephone systems to dial systems and elec- 
tronics educational systems. 

The chairman of the board says he'll con- 
tinue to act as backup pilot, in addition to his 
other activities, as long as he keeps passing 
his FAA physicals, He hasn’t had any trouble 
yet. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


60th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Charleston, W. Va., Job Corps Girls 
Honored for Volunteer Work 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
verse from the Bible, John 14:18, “I will 
not leave you comfortless: I will come 
to you,” is exemplary of the commend- 
able volunteer service being performed 
by girls at the Charleston, W. Va., Job 
Corps Center. 

During 212 months of this year, 39 girls 
from the center have donated more than 
1,200 hours of their off-duty time to the 
worthwhile service of helping others. 

Mr. President, we often read all bad 
news and seldom do good acts make 
news. A friend of mine once stated that 
“You have not lived a good day, even 
though you have worked for your living, 
unless you have done something for 
someone who will never be able to repay 
you.” This, to me, is what the young 
women in Charleston are doing to con- 
tribute to “a good day.” 

Miss Jerry Kessel, of the Charleston 
Daily Mail, wrote an interesting and in- 
formative story on the service of these 
girls in the March 19 issue of that news- 
paper. I ask to have her article inserted 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


THIRTY-NINE JOB CORPS GIRLS To BE HONORED 
ron Many HOURS OF VOLUNTEER WORK 
(By Jerry Kessel) 

For Charleston Job, Corps enrollees Betty 
Gunner and Shirley Potts the Volunteer 
Services Corps provides a way to help others. 
“We feel we're doing something to help some- 
one who needs us,” the girls said, “and we go 
as often as we can.” 

Miss Gunner and Miss Potts have the most 
volunteer hours of the 39 girls in the pro- 
gram. Since January, Miss Gunner has given 
of her time at the House of Mercy Nursing 
Home. It kas amounted to 218 hours. 

A co-volunteer at the nursing home, Miss 
Potts has 241 hours of service. 

At the nursing home, they feed patients, 
run errands for them, read to them, comb 
their hair, give manicures and are generally 
ready and willing to do any useful task. 

Other Job Corps girls are spending their 
free time at the Union Mission Children’s 
Home, the West Virginia Heart Assn., the 
Cancer Society and the Kennedy Center. 

In two and one-half months the girls have 
donated more than 1,200 of their leisure hours 
to the five groups. 

They will be honored Thursday at an 
awards assembly at 1:30 p.m. at the Job 
Corps. Trophies will be awarded to the girls 
who have more than 100 hours as volunteers 
and those with 25, 50 and 75 hours will re- 
ceive I. D. bracelets. 

At the children’s home, the girls help 
out on Saturdays. Through the week they're 
on call at the heart and cancer associations 
where they stuff envelopes and perform other 
clerical work. Play schools on Saturdays are 
set up at Kennedy Center and field trips on 
Sundays are planned when the weather gets 
warmer 


Job Corps officials believe the “strictly 
volunteer” project “has proven very success- 
ful.” 

The top two volunteers agree. “We're 
this because we want to,” the girls said. 
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Massachusetts Veterans Support Our 
Fighting Men in Vietnam 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I continue to receive letters from all over 
the United States backing this Govern- 
ment’s policy in Vietnam. It is a wonder- 
ful experience to see these people rally 
to the cause of freedom with their patri- 
otic pledges of support. 

Typical of these letters are a number 
I have received from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Arthur J. Atwood, Sr., of Sturbridge, 
Mass., writes: 

The Disabled American veterans chapters 
and State Department went on record last 
month to support the President of the 
United States 100 percent. As the President, 
we feel that he should know what is right or 
we wouldn't be over there at all. 


Henry I. DiCicco of Hopedale, Mass., 
writes: 

I call for all Americans everywhere to 
rededicate themselves to the cause of peace 
throughout the world. This day (November 
11) will have special significance as well as 
the entire year when considered against the 
wave of irresponsible and disgraceful demon- 
strations that have shocked our national 
life during the past several months, It has 
been without a doubt the best young men 
who today are carrying the burden of fighting 
the battles of war. I say to these demon- 
strators that they are abusing the freedoms 
we fought for. 


Robert Armstrong of the DAV Chapter 
in Leominster, Mass., writes: 

This chapter, numbering over 200 mem- 
bers, has voted to back the President and 
our national leaders in their stand in Viet- 
Nam. 


From Joseph Calvanese in Holyoke, 
Mass., comes this message: 

We feel that the President has been doing 
the best job he knows how. His only prob- 
lem is not enough people are backing him. 
We know that our boys in Viet-Nam are 
fighting to stop the aggression of the Com- 
munist world. If we took our men out of 
Viet-Nam, or anywhere else where the Com- 
munists are trying to control people, we may 
as well all become party-members. This is a 
necessary war, and some day we will thank 
our lucky stars that we had such men as 
Mr. Johnson who refused to kneel to the 
Communists. 


Joseph R. Harold of Boston sent this 
letter: 

The Massachusetts Department DAV re- 
affirmed the resolutions which were passed 
at our recent State Convention and our re- 
cent National Convention unanimously sup- 
porting your policies on Viet-Nam. An orga- 
nization such as our knows what war is like 
and we dislike it, but, war was necessary to 
give us our freedom as a nation, to preserve 
our Union and to make us the world power 
that we are today. Yes, war is terrible, but, 
fighting for what we think is right has made 
us a great nation. 


From the adjutant of the Northbridge, 
Mass., Veterans Council comes this 
letter: 


We have voted unanimously in support of 
the President and the war in Viet-Nam. We 
believe that if Viet-Nam falls to the Com- 
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munists that all of the other little nations 
will also fall. The front lines in Viet-Nam 
are the front lines of freedom. . . Democracy 
will live as long as we have men like the ones 
that protect us in Viet-Nam, We back the 
President and the boys who are our sons 
now in Viet-Nam. 


Open Housing—A Sensitive Appraisal 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, some time 
ago, during the debate on the civil rights 
bill, I remarked that I would be a poor 
spokesman for open housing, that the 
best spokesman would be a Negro father 
who had worked hard, saved diligently 
to buy a house in a better neighborhood 
and subsequently had to explain to his 
children why he was turned away. 

The remark found its way into the 
Wall Street Journal and a former con- 
stituent, now a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Akron, noted it and wrote me 
about it. 

His note says some kind things about 
the speech but I could not help see, as I 
read on, that his letter was far more elo- 
quent than anything I had said. 

It is a thoughful, sensitive letter about 
race problems that I thought my col- 
leagues might enjoy. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, 
Akron, Ohio, February 27, 1968. 
Hon. PHILIP Hart, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Hart: Please accept my 
awed, profound appreciation for your state- 
ment on open housing, an excerpt of which 
appeared in today’s Wall Street Journal. You 
have phrased precisely, precisely, precisely 
the attitude and breadth of vision which I 
would wish for all Americans. 

If I may share a personal experience. Some- 
time in the fall of 1962, a bright, warm 
afternoon, I left my office in downtown New- 
ark, tired from a Saturday stint on a sticky 
doctoral dissertation, out of sorts with the 
world, brooding over the foolish move from 
East Lansing to an ill-paid job in a city 
which President Mason Gross was to charac- 
terize ultimately as “easily the most nause- 
ating sight in the United States of America,” 
all for the selfish, dubious psychic income of 
a faculty spot at Rutgers. Now, the 54 bus 
from Washington Park wanders through 
some pretty awful country; I was headed 
toward an apartment in a building which 
contained more people than the Michigan 
town (Reading) in which I grew up, in a 
complex which, in five buildings, contained 
more people than the big town (Hillsdale) 
we used to visit. All the signs were right 
m a boorishly unpleasant time when I got 

ome. 

Halfway up the hill, the bus stopped. A 
handsome Negro man—young, neatly 
dressed—boarded, holding the hand of his 
little boy. The two visited at a great rate, 
and it was obvious that he loved his son very 
much. The boy was a perfect case of four 
year old adoration. They left, afterwhile, 
hand in hand. The chance encounter, I think, 
pleased all of us who saw it. And then, for 
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I began to 


“My son is a darned good-looking kid, 
smart, pleasant. He’ll be the best whatever 
he wants to be, and we can help him to be— 
the best coach, the best doctor, the best 
lawyer, the best senator, maybe—even the 
best professor. If he wants it, the sky's the 
limit! 

“That man, who obviously loves his son 
as much as I love mine, must think and hope 
and pray for the same things—good things— 
for his boy. And in Newark, New Jersey, 
chances are that a boy that bright can be- 
come—the best garbage man, the best street 
sweeper, the best roof tarrer, the best bar 
swamper, the best numbers hustler, the best 
pimp, the best ward heeler .” 

That bus trip Senator Hart, was my road 
to Damascus. I learned there the difference in 
the promise inherent in blond hair, fair skin 
and blue eyes, as opposed to black curls, tan 
skin and black eyes. I have not stopped 
since—through the New Jersey Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, through my church, and 
through whatever means I can to preach 
poorly what you have expressed so elo- 
quently. A cynic would say that I border the 
psychotic, that I overcompensate for social 
ills which I had no part in creating. That 
may be so, but if it is, I willingly accept the 
stigma. It is my firm belief that my concern 
for all poor humanity—white, black, do- 
mestic, foreign—makes me a better man, and 
hence, a better husband and father. 

At the same time, I am b increas- 
ingly frustrated at the evident drift of Amer- 
ican society, I am enough of a historian to 
suspect that we are moving toward mass 
brutality, and that last year's “long, hot sum- 
mer” may well become this year’s “machine- 
gun summer.“ It appears that a host of Harts 
and Fulbrights and Kennedys and Kefauvers 
could not reverse the trend until we, as a 
nation, have done things which will cause 
us to be deeply ashamed, 

For my part, sir. I intend to circulate the 
Journal clipping everywhere I might have the 
slightest influence, but that is a feeble begin- 
ning. What can we do, Senator Hart, to lend 
our best efforts to aid you? 


Sincerely, 
STEPHEN S. CASTLE, 
Professor, Acting Chairman—Marketing. 


the first time in my life, 
think 


Yours for Minimized Obfuscation, H. G. 
Rickover 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to report that the legendary 
“Puzzphrase Computer“ has achieved 
the ultimate success. 

As my colleagues will doubtlessly not 
recall, in December of 1966, I released to 
the public the Pentagon’s mysterious 
“Fuzzphrase Computer,” through a sys- 
temized incremental deployment of 
which the Pentagon whiz kids were able 
to crank out totally meaningless phrases 
designed to confuse and cover up almost 
anything. 

It is now apparent that the beloved 
Atomic Energy Commission has adopted 
this concept of balanced organizational 
flexibility and expanded the computer 
beyond my wildest dreams. 

Through optimal third-generation 
programing of this device, the AEC has 
achieved the impossible dream: it bam- 
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boozled Adm, H. G. Rickover, by the ad- 
mission of the admiral himself. 

With that responsive transitional con- 
tingency, I call attention to the following 
article from Nucleonics Week, an atomic 
energy newsletter published by McGraw- 
Hill Inc.: 


Yours FOR MINIMIZED OsFuscaTION, H. G. 
RICKOVER 


(Nore.—Whether he is lecturing the U.S. 
Congress, American educators or the giants 
of industry, Hyman G. Rickover can be 
counted upon to be pungent and to the point. 
A fine example of the Rickover style is the 
following internal memo, to an assistant to 
the AEC general manager for program anal- 
ysis. Copies of the memo have found their 
way into several AEC offices.) 

This will acknowledge receipt of your mem- 
orandum and attachment dated Jan. 26, 1968, 
requesting my review and comments on your 
Guide for the Preparation of Special Ana- 
lytical Studies. I have spent much time read- 
ing this document; unfortunately, I cannot 
understand it. It’s statements on how to con- 
duct Special Analytical Studies sound ex- 
tremely impressive—these statements include 
many large and unusual words in complex 
syntax and obviously are the work of an in- 
tellectual. However, many such statements 
are beyond my comprehension; for example: 

“The concept of a parallel internal list of 
topics in addition to those which are specifi- 
cally identified for near-term submission to 
the BOB an Agency need or in- 
terest for initiation of study activity in areas 
in which it is not clear prior to completion 
that discussion with BOB will be warranted, 
or which may represent possible early phase 
of more formal studies later or which may re- 
quire an extended period for completion.” 

As you know, my training is in engineering 
and not in analysis and is thus deficient to 
enable me to understand your Guide. I asked 
several of my leading engineers and scientists 
to help me, but they also found your Guide 
beyond their comprehension. My conclusion 
is that we in Naval Reactors are not suffi- 
ciently sophisticated to understand it; in 
order to ascertain if your Guide has any 
practical use, it would first have to be re- 
written in simple English, that is in language 
we “plumbers” in Naval Reactors could 
understand, 

On Aug. 23, 1967, before the Senate Sub- 
committee on National Security & Interna- 
tional Operations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Mr. Schultze, director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, stated that “the 
whole procedure (for analytical studies) is 
set up to generate counter-analysis by other 
advocates” (or adversaries). To do this, he 
said, “Admittedly, an agency is dependent pri- 
marily upon its own analytical staff.” Be- 
cause your Guide is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, I considered referring it to my “ana- 
lytical staff” for appropriate analysis and 
simplification. Unfortunately, my “analytical 
staff” is presently engaged in preparing sev- 
eral counteranalyses“ to analyses prepared 
by the Dept. of Defense concerning applica- 
tion of nuclear propulsion to surface naval 
warships. In addition, someday I would like 
to have my “analytical staff” available to per- 
form some technical work for the Naval Re- 
actors program—if I am not forced to con- 
tinue to study and report on these more 
esoteric matters. 

Accordingly, I have deposited your Guide 
in my special file. When and if you rewrite it 
in a form I am able to understand and when 
and if my “analytical staff” finishes his pres- 
ent “analytical counteranalyses”, does some 
of his technical work and has the time to 
analyze your Guide, I will provide you my 
comments, if any. 
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Good Government: A Christian 
Responsibility 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Congress a thought-provoking and well- 
written editorial which appeared in the 
March 14, 1968, issue of the Baptist Cou- 
rier, a publication of South Carolina 
Baptists. 


This editorial, entitled “Good Govern- 
ment: A Christian Responsibility,” chal- 
lenges every Christian to meet the ulti- 
mate test of citizenship in a free coun- 
try—the casting of an intelligent vote in 
the approaching presidential election. 

In reading this fine editorial, my mem- 
ory flashed back to the often-quoted 
saying: 

For evil to triumph, it is only necessary 
that good men do nothing. 


Particularly is this true in this time 
of crisis today. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my comments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Goop GOVERNMENT: A CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In this Presidential election year every 
Christian citizen should have a special in- 
terest in politics. Ministers should encourage 
political concern and action. Every church- 
man should be reminded of the importance 
of the vote in a free society. Every citizen of 
unusual talent and ability should be re- 
minded of the contribution he can make to 
mankind through public office. It is a sober- 
ing reality that only in nations where God 
is worshipped does the government give rec- 
ognition to the worth and dignity of the 
individual citizen. 

The church should not become a lobbying 
force, never attempting anything compara- 
ble to a bloc vote. It is an obligation of the 
church, however, to make its members aware 
of their responsibility as individual citizens. 

One of the great needs of our country is 
for good people to become more actively en- 
gaged in politics. This is true all the way 
from the lowest local office to the highest 
post in the land. The local school board, the 
sheriff’s office, tho various positions in town 
and county government should be sought by 
people of religious orientation and Christian 
commitment. Christian conviction should be 
the hallmark of the officers of state govern- 
ment. Voters have a right to know something 
of the religious conviction of every seeker of 
national office. 

No arguments please, about politics being 
a dirty game and therefore something from 
which nice people should keep a safe dis- 
tance. If it is dirty and to whatever degree, 
it is so by default of responsible Christian 
citizens who have yielded it up to the un- 
scrupulous. The caliber of politics is deter- 
mined not by the candidates for office but 
the voters. The quality of government is a 
reflection of the electorate more than of the 
office holder. 

The separation of church and state theme 
is invalid at this point also, There is no true 
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separation, as citizens of the state who 
choose may also be members of a church, 
Baptists believe in a free church governed 
by the membership without state control and 
supported by voluntary gifts rather than by 
tax funds. This belief leaves the church mem- 
ber free to participate as a citizen in affairs 
of government, 

Any nation faces tragedy of epic propor- 
tions when good men do nothing. Christian- 
ity gives meaning to life, and democratic 
government is based on individual respon- 
sibility. Election year is not the only time 
that Christian citizens should be aroused 
to the problems and opportunities of gov- 
ernment, This is a full time concern in every 
month of every year. But the interest should 
be heightened in this year of election. The 
crisis of war should prompt added concern. 
Any nation is seeking the right course when 
it has responsible, intelligent, God-fearing 
leaders elected by people whose religious life 
is reflected in their citizenship. 


Hapeville High School Band Takes Top 
Honors 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on New Year’s Day, 1968, a 
most significant event occurred in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. On this day and at this place 
the annual Tournament of Roses parade 
was held with bands and floats compet- 
ing for honors with each other. These 
bands were from all sections of our 
country and one band was truly out- 
standing. The Hapeville High School 
Band, of Hapeville, Ga., in my congres- 
sional district, took top honors among all 
those in competition and brought to their 
school and State great distinction. 

The 165 members performed in a man- 
ner unmatched by any of the other bands 
and are a source of great pride to this 
1 a and the people of Geor- 


In honor of the accomplishment of 
these band members I am placing their 
names in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where it shall remain for all time. These 
individuals and the band they form have 
earned the respect and admiration of all 
the people of their school, their State, 
and their Nation. 

I consider it an honor to have the 
privilege of serving them in our Nation’s 
Congress and being able to grant this 
small degree of recognition for their ac- 
complishment. 

The names of the members who have 
brought such honor to their school and 
State are as follows: 

Addis, Alan; Allen, Dan; Allen, Jane; Al- 
mand, Jackie; Almond, Jimmy; Alston, 
Danny; Ashley, Danny; Attaway, Bub. 

Bailey, Rickey; Bailey, Susan; Baker, Buck; 
Banks, Kay; Barfield, Linda; Barnett, Mike; 
Barnett, Suzanne; Bell, Janice; Bell, Wayne; 
Berggren, Frances; Black, Jackie; Blalock, 
Mary Lynn; Blevins, Jean; Boyd, Tim; Braley, 
Helen; Braley, Paul; Braley, Ruth Anne; 
Bramblett, Lynda; Bramlett, Woody; Bran- 
non, Barbara; Brantley, Grace; Briscoe, Terri; 
Brooks, Janet; Brown, Jan; Bunch, Vickie. 
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Callahan, Eddie; Camp, Connie; Camp, 
Michael; Cassells, Bobby; Coggin, Vicky; 
Couch, Alice; Coursey, Brent. 

Dailey, Jerry; Daniel, Wayne; Davenport, 
Gary; Davenport, Rodney; DeCook, Adair; 
Dokey, Janet; Dorsey, Polly; Drukenmiller, 
Roy; Duffey, David. 

Eads, Tommy; Ellington, Donna; Ensley, 
Cheryl; Epperson, Mike; Eubanks, David. 

Faulk, Howard; Folds, Larry; Folk, Ellen; 
Forrest, George; Friday, Mary; Fries, David; 
Fries, Sara; George, Emily; Gilley, Darlene; 
Gleaton, Shelia. 

Haxton, David; Haxton, Philip; Helton, 
Debbie; Hicks, Donna; Hicks, Rickey; Hilton, 
Darryl; Hilton, Linda; Hilton, Tony; Hinesley, 
Jan; Hood, es Hood, Taylor; Holt, Max; 
Hutchins, Martha 

Diane: Irvine, Pat; Irvine, The- 
resa; Ivie, Debbie; Jackson, Ben; Jordan, 
Billy; Keller, Cathy; King, Cheryl; King, 
Marcia; Knight, Charlie; Knight, Tim; Kyser, 
Johnny. 

Landrum, Bobby; Landrum, Cheryl; Lang- 
ley, Boyd; Lathum, Jeff; Lawson, Craig; Lay- 
ton, Debbie; Lea, David; Lea, Peggy; Leathers, 
Mary Ann; Lovern, Diane; Lovern, Patty. 

Mann, Dale; Martin, Al; Martin, Joe; Mar- 
tin, Joan; Martin, Larry; Martin, Terry Ann; 
Mazur, Doug; McKee, Karol; McPhail, Roy; 
McRae, Wayland; Melton, Claudia; Milewski, 
Wanda; Miller, Susan; Mills, Joe Ann; Min- 
nick, Sarah; Morgan, Barry; Morgan, Phillip; 
Murray, Richard. 

Nance, Karen; Nelson, Chip; Newman, 
Shirley; Odom, David; O'Neill, Richard; Ox- 
ford, David. 


Carolyn; 
Phillips, Beth; Pope, Brenda; Powers, David; 
Rainwater, Andy; Rast, Hank; Rast, Jimmy; 
Ray, Vickie; Rogers, Warren. 

Saxon, Richard; Sills, Linda; Simpson, 
Jerome; Sligh, Billy; Smith, Greg; Smith, 
Harriett; Smith, Judy; Snead, Jerry; South- 
well, Louise; Spindler, Jenny; Stearns, Baker; 
Steele, Sandra; Stephen, Lynette; Stone, 
Tom; Sumners, Chris. 

Tatum, Brenda; Terry, Kay; Terry, Mike; 
Timmerman, Elaine; Tittle, Pat; Upchurch, 
Debbie; Watkins, Hal; Weldon, Zoe; West, 
Cathy; Williams, Danny; Williamson, Nancy; 
York, Don; York, John; 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., a major producer of 
machinery and equipment throughout 
the world, deserves recognition for their 
efforts to reduce the U.S. balance- of- pay- 
ments deficit. In 1967, Caterpillar's sales 
outside the United States were $696.4 
million. Because of these sales Caterpillar 
was able to make a $484 million con- 
tribution to our international monetary 
problem. 

Caterpillar machines have gained 
worldwide acceptance because of the 
skill generated by this company’s man- 
agement, and the know-how exhibited 
by its employees. Whether it is the in- 
dustrial division, new earthmoving prod- 
ucts, Towmotor, or research and engi- 
neering division, a high degree of ex- 
cellence is always the objective. 

The Caterpillar Annual Report for 1967 
and the Caterpillar World, the company’s 
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publication for February—March, are in- 
teresting and deserving of inspection. I 
recommend them highly. 


Every Idea Has Its Time—No One Can 
Withstand an Idea Whose Time Has 
Come 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in August 
1966 I wrote to the President recom- 
mending a seven-point proposal for a 
peace conference on Vietnam. I am today 
revising and restating my proposal in the 
belief that the time has come for a bold 
and dramatic move to bring the Vietnam 
war from the battlefield to the conference 
table. 

First, the President—or the head of a 
neutral nation—should announce to the 
world that the date has been set, the time 
fixed and the place appointed for a peace 
conference on Vietnam; second, simul- 
taneously with the announcement, the 
United States should agree to suspend 
the bombing of North Vietnam; third, 
invitations should be sent to all com- 
batants, including the National Libera- 
tion Front. The cochairmen of the 
Geneva Conference, the members of the 
International Control Commission and 
the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions should also be invited to participate; 
fourth, the first item on the agenda at 
the peace conference should be an ar- 
rangement for a cease-fire. The balance 
of the agenda shall be open for any and 
all proposals. 

Fifth, the Secretary of State should 
attend the peace conference and an- 
nounce that it is the policy of the United 
States to negotiate a political settlement 
of the war. The Secretary of State 
should also state that the United States 
is ready to join in a gradual withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from South Vietnam 
following internationally supervised free 
elections, open to all parties, including 
the NLF. The results of the elections 
should be implemented by international 
guarantees. 

Mr. Speaker, a peace conference such 
as the one which I have proposed is an 
extension of the President’s San An- 
tonio formula and is not inconsistent 
with the stated policies and objectives of 
the United States in Vietnam. 

Simultaneously with such a peace con- 
ference, the United States—or a neutral 
nation—should request an immediate 
convening of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. A resolution should be of- 
fered at that time calling upon all com- 
batants in Vietnam to join in a cease-fire. 

The United Nations, haying refused to 
act up to now, the same request can be 
made through the SEATO Council. A 
peace conference such as the one I have 
proposed could be held within the frame- 
work of the Geneva Conference or the 
SEATO Treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated to the Presi- 
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dent in my letter of August 1966, if the 
parties appear at the peace table, the 
world will have gained much. If Hanoi 
and the NLF do not appear, then: “Let 
the eyes of the world behold the empty 
chairs and let the ears of the world hear 
the thunder of the silence from those 
— un represented at the peace 
e.” 


View on the War in Vietnam 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may ap- 
pear in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 2, 1968, Indianapolis 
Star under the title, “Unlimit the War 
and Win.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNLIMIT THE WAR AND WIN 


The war in Vietnam can be won in a rea- 
sonably short time” without sending more 
U.S. fighting men if America imposes a tight 
air-sea quarantine on Communist North 
Vietnam. 

That is the opinion of Senator Richard B. 
Russell (D-Ga.) one of the Senate’s top mili- 
tary experts. He said: 

“Tf we will quarantine it (North Vietnam), 
close off the North Vietnamese coast and 
keep the rail lines to China down, I think 
the war can be brought to an end in a rea- 
sonably short time.” 

We think so too! 

Senator Russell, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, said that the 
U.S. strategy should be a “less timid” bomb- 
ing policy in the North and also the air and 
naval forces to enforce the quarantine. 

He also described the alternative: far more 
troops, an extended period of warfare and 
huge expenditure as long as tne U.S. con- 
tinues to fight “by the book . . . according 
to the plans of the North Vietnamese and 
the Viet Cong.” 

As for the recent Communist offensive, this 
made it “very evident that we have under- 
estimated the strength of the North Viet- 
namese and the Viet Cong and have woefully 
underestimated their capacity for planning 
and execution,” Russell said. 

To this we must add that the U.S. is still 
refusing to act by a cardinal rule of modern 
warfare, which Is to cut enemy supply lines. 

Missiles, artillery, tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion, trucks, metals, machinery, oil and gaso- 
line are being shipped into North Vietnam 
in vast quantity by ship and to a lesser 
extent by rail from China. 

Poland alone, it is estimated by U.S. in- 
telligence, has shipped in between 8,000 and 
10,000 trucks. It is estimated that 2,000 have 
been blown up by the Allies on the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail and elsewhere. So 6,000 to 8,000 
are still hauling men and supplies into the 
combat zones. 

Saturation and strategic bombing of Nazi 
Germany and its supply areas for more than 
two years plus the attrition of a two-front 
war did not impair enemy striking power 
enough to keep the Nazis from mounting 
the deadly December, 1944, offensive on the 
Western front. But it did steadily weaken 
German productive capacity. 

The more than 1.2 million tons of bombs 
dropped by the U.S. on North Vietnam has 
not had a similar effect because the war fac- 
tories supplying the enemy are in Soviet 
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Russia, Red China and other Communist 
countries. 

Soviet ships are supplying North Vietnam 
an estimated million tons of material a year. 
Red China has sent the enemy more than 
750,000 small arms. Without these weapons 
and materials Red Gen, Vo Nguyen Giap's 
Tet offensive would have been next to 
impossible.. 

The Tet offensive, the battle of Hue and 
the impending Red attack building up at 
Khe Sanh are the price that the U.S. is pay- 
ing for letting weapons and war supplies 
flow steadily into North Vietnam via Hai- 
phong and Red China’s Yunnan Province. 

The Communists are gaining fantastic vic- 

tories in the psychological war by exploiting 
the loud, widespread whining of American 
intellectuals, peaceniks and doves, which are 
rebroadcast continuously from powerful 
shortwave stations in North Vietnam as well 
as Soviet Russia, Red Cuba, East Germany 
and other Communist countries as “proof” 
that American will is weakening and that 
“the American people” do not support the 
war. 
American leftists repeat incessantly the 
Communist charge that the U.S. is the main 
cause of war and tension in the world, and 
is solely to blame, as Communist party leader 
Leonid I. Brezhnev declared this week for the 
“criminal, dirty war in Vietnam.” 

The bosses of international Communism 
and their fellow travelers are infuriated be- 
cause Vietnam is a symbol as well as a reality 
of the most stubborn resistance Red aggres- 
sion has ever run against. 

By seizing the initiative, the United States 
and its allies can turn the Red gains into a 
Red defeat, 


Southwest Minnesota State College and 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, since 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
US. Department of Agriculture, was 
created nearly 33 years ago, electric 
power has been put to abundant use on 
the farm, in rural homes and rural busi- 
nesses. On the farm alone more than 
400 uses of electricity are known, at least 
250 of which increase production and 
make farming more profitable. 

Now comes an all-electric college—the 
Southwest Minnesota State College—lo- 
cated in a rural area near Marshall, 
Minn. This new, modern educational in- 
stitution obtains electric power from the 
REA-financed Lyon-Lincoln Electric Co- 
operative of Tyler. 

new college opened its doors for 
the first time for the 1967 fall semester 
to 504 students and 43 faculty. Students 
who previously were unable to attend 
colleges away from their area now have a 
modern educational institution available 
to them. Located near the western border 
of the State, the college also draws stu- 
dents from South Dakota and Iowa. 

The availability of electricity in the 
rural county of 25,000 residents was a 
prime factor in locating the school near 
Marshall. It will also prove beneficial to 
other power users in the area. To serve 
this new, big load, Lyon-Lincoln Electric 
Cooperative had to build new distribution 
lines. The cooperative’s wholesale power 
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supplier, East River Electric Power Co- 
operative, of Madison, S. Dak., had to 
build new transmission facilities, includ- 
ing two new substations. These new fa- 
cilities will better serve farm, rural non- 
farm, and small-town electric users, on 
the co-op lines throughout Lyon and Lin- 
coln counties. 

Housing for faculty members has pro- 
duced a boom in the home building busi- 
ness in Marshall, with most of the new 
all-electric homes being built in the rural 
area near the college. 

The Lyon-Lincoln Cooperative provided 
financial assistance to prepare a brochure 
for the school when the college’s existing 
funds proved short. In addition, the co- 
operative provided a $1,600 scholarship 
fund for four students during the school 
year. 

This education venture exemplifies 
progress in our rural areas, progress 
which brings jobs and a new way of life 
for our smaller communities; progress 
that would not be possible without the 
benefits of rural electrification. 

This is but one of the many major 
benefits of rural electrification to the 
rural people of this Nation. New rural op- 
portunities are helping to slow down the 
migration of people from rural areas to 
big cities as a constructive step toward 
creation of a rural-urban growth bal- 
ance so necessary to the future develop- 
ment of our Nation. 


The Walter L. Bierring Lecture to the 
Federation of State Medical Boards of 
the United States 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent president of the American Medical 
Association is one of the most distin- 
guished residents of Dallas, Tex. Milford 
O. Rouse, M.D., was named man of the 
year last year by the Dallas News. Dr. 
Rouse has had a long and distinguished 
career as a leader of his fellow physi- 
cians. This career was further distin- 
guished last year by his elevation to the 
position of president of the American 
Medical Association, where he is continu- 
ing to provide the kind of able, dedicated 
service for which he has long been noted. 

Annually, the president of the AMA 
delivers the Walter L. Bierring lecture 
before the Federation of State Medical 
Boards. This year, on February 10, it was 
Dr. Rouse’s privilege to deliver this lec- 
ture, named for the 87th president of 
the AMA. His remarks on this important 
occasion are worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration by all who are concerned with 
high quality of medical care in this Na- 
tion. He has challenged his colleagues to 
take action to protect the public and the 
good name of medicine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Walter L. Bierring lecture, 
by Dr. Rouse, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE WALTER L. BIERRING LECTURE 


(By Milford O. Rouse, M.D., President, 
American Medical Association, before Fed- 
eration of State Medical Boards of the 
United States, Palmer House, Chicago, 
February 10, 1968) 

One of the great privileges of being presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association is 
the honor of delivering the annual Walter L. 
Bierring Lecture before the Federation of 
State Medical Boards. 

On this occasion we all join in paying 
tribute to a beloved doctor who for many, 
many years was an officer and leader in the 
work of this Federation . . . who was the 
87th president of the AMA... who received 
the AMA Distinguished Service Award 
and who over a long period of time con- 
tributed so much to so many different areas 
of medicine. 

Today, probably more than ever before, 
American medicine throughout its ranks 
needs leadership, dedication and unselfish 
effort of the kind typified by Dr. Bierring. In 
this modern, changing world we face a 
staggering number and variety of chal- 
lenges—in medical education, health man- 
power, changing patterns of medical care, 
new government health programs, the costs 
and financing of health care services, and in 
many other areas. 

Technological and scientific advances, in- 
creased publicity about new and innovative 
procedures and therapeutic agents, and ad- 
ditional sources for payment for health care 
have highlighted the shortage of medical 
manpower to satisfy the resultant demands 
for medical services. Concomitantly, the 
present course of inflation and the commit- 
ment of the Federal government, and conse- 
quently the taxpayer, to continue if not ex- 
pand the role of government as a provider of 
health benefits, pose the threat of restric- 
tive legislation designed to control the costs 
of health services and insure the quality of 
needed services. 

If the medical profession wishes to con- 
tinue to regulate itself and to be free to 
demonstrate the sincere, conscientious and 
convincing efforts of physicians, individually 
and collectively, to maintain its house in 
order, we must exert every effort not only 
to ease the medical school graduate’s access 
into the practice of medicine, but to use 
all of the disciplinary mechanisms available 
as effectively and as often as necessary to 
protect the health and the well-being of the 
public. 

Over the past forty-five years, organized 
medicine has done its job well in promoting 
legislation requiring high and relatively uni- 
form standards for medical licensure. The 
medical schools have during this same period 
elevated their standards of medical educa- 
tion. Today, the time must surely be at hand, 
when we physicians can sit down and study 
our state medical board examination require- 
ments and question the need for routine 
written examinations as the doorway to 
licensure. 

A few economists criticize medicine for 
its requirement of state licensure examina- 
tion as a subterfuge for retaining a monop- 
olist's control over the number of practi- 
tioners in the profession. All of us are aware 
of the history of the state medical examin- 
ing boards and their reason for being, the 
great need for them and their carefully 
written examination questions. However, 
many evolutionary years have intervened 
since the boards were the only protectors 
of the health of the American people. 

I believe that the time has come to con- 
sider whether the state medical examining 
boards really need to require recent medical 
school graduates from Class A schools, to 
sit for three days writing answers to exam- 
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ination questions that may offer compara- 
tively few clues to a physician’s competence 
to practice medicine. Why, for example, could 
not the boards procure an applicant’s med- 
ical school transcript and assure themselves 
that the applicant had met all of the neces- 
sary requirements and then satisfy them- 
selves, as they now do, that he has the char- 
acter, the personal integrity and the moral 
qualifications to serve as a protector of the 
health and well-being of the people of the 
state? In the alternative, why could not all 
of the state boards accept the results of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners as the 
basis for granting state licensure to practice 
medicine? 

Along these same lines, facilitating reci- 
procity requirements can be a suggested 
area of consideration to ease the freedom of 
movement of qualified physicians. If a grad- 
uate of Class A medical school can be licensed 
by one state, why should he then not be 
qualified to practice medicine in any other 
state? Perhaps other methods for simplify- 
ing the access of graduates of medical schools 
into licensure are available, and any and all 
of them are deserving of our consideration 
and study. 

At the same time that we are faced with 
the problem of finding ways to alleviate the 
medical manpower shortage, we are also 
faced with the importance of continuing 
to insure the quality of the services provided 
to the public. Quality must never be sacrificed 
for the sake of quantity when the health and 
lives of American citizens are involved. 

All of us are aware that the conduct of the 
physician is subject to more laws, rules, and 
regulations than any other profession in this 
country today. As a citizen, the physician 
is expected to obey all of the statutes and 
court decisions that apply to the public at 
large. As a specialized member of society, 
the physician is expected to abide by the pro- 
visions of the medical practice act govern- 
ing the practice of medicine in each of the 
states. As a member of an organized pro- 
fession, the physician is expected to abide 
by a self-imposed code set forth in the 
Principles of Medical Ethics of the American 
Medical Association. As a hospital staff mem- 
ber, the physician is expected to observe the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
hospital staff. And, as a member of an old 
and honored profession, the physician is ex- 
pected to live up to the public's subjective 
concept of how a doctor of medicine should 
look and act. 

The concept of medical discipline is not 
new, dating back to the Code of Hammurabi, 
compiled about 1750 B.C., and codifying pun- 
ishments for many of the possible deficien- 
cies and delinquencies of the practitioners 
of medicine of that time. All of us are fa- 
miliar with the Oath of Hippocrates which 
dates back to about the fifth century B.C. 
and its statement of ideals to be cherished 
by physicians. 

In this country, the lack of uniform educa- 
tional standards in medicine had a marked 
influence on the development of ethical 
standards until well into the twentieth cen- 
tury. As the standards of medical education 
were gradually improved, the emphasis in the 
Code of Ethics shifted also, and by early in 
the 20th century emphasis was on the obliga- 
tions of the physician to his patients and 
the public. 

With the adoption and revisions of the 
Code came increasing emphasis on how it 
could be enforced, and the disciplinary pro- 
cedures of organized medicine gradually de- 
veloped. Today, every component and con- 
_stituent medical society has established pro- 
cedures to handle complaints from the public 
and to institute disciplinary action against 
members. 

In the matter of discipline, medical so- 
cieties, being voluntary membership associa- 
tions, must seek to accomplish their ideals 
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through their own efforts that are not con- 
trary to law. The scope of their disciplinary 
activities is limited to their own member- 
ship also. 

Hospital medical staffs also serve effectively 
as disciplinary bodies in many instances, 
Physicians are judged by their peers, and loss 
of hospital privileges is a serious enough 
economic and professional hardship for many 
physicians, to secure the needed compliance 
with recommendations as to how an in- 
dividual may improve his practice to insure 
high standards of patient care. 

Unfortunately, not all physicians belong to 
medical societies and a great deal of medicine 
is practiced outside of the hospital setting. 
This is where the medical practice acts, with 
their provisions for revocation or suspension 
of licenses, are of the greatest benefit to the 
public and the profession. In this area, each 
of us should encourage a more aggressive and 
active use of the disciplinary powers vested 
in the state medical examining boards. 

The state boards have an obligation to 
publicize the fact that they are available to 
consider abuses, and they should and do pro- 
vide appropriate procedures and disciplinary 
remedies. Where statutory authority is lack- 
ing to provide adequate procedures, discipli- 
nary remedies, and investigational staffing, 
proper legislation should be sought aggres- 
sively by the state boards with the help of 
the state medical association. 

Many times I hear statements to the effect 
that the state board of medical examiners 
cannot institute necessary disciplinary ac- 
tion because it does not have adequate 
enough legislative appropriations to hire the 
investigators it needs, or it is hesitant to 
institute a proceeding against a physician 
because of the possibility that litigation will 
result, or it has found that disciplinary 
action is not needed because the physician 
in question has promised to leave the state. 
There are cures available for any problems 
of this nature. 

I suggest that if the state medical associa- 
tions have been able to serve effectively in 
encouraging state legislation to raise the 
standards for medical licensure, they can 
also serve effectively in making certain that 
adequate legislative appropriations are 
granted to the state examining boards. The 
state medical associations frequently have 
a consultative role or the right to appoint 
members to the state medical examining 
boards. It is incumbent upon these state 
associations to make certain that the ap- 
pointed board members are men who are 
competent to serve in this role and who 
are interested in making certain that the 
quality of medical care in that state remains 
as high as the profession can produce. 

The quality of medical care is the reflec- 
tion of the competence of the practitioners 
whose licenses are granted by the boards. 
When a state medical examining board abdi- 
cates its role of continuing to insure the 
competence of the licensed practitioners, it 
is hastening the day when the Federal goy- 
ernment will say that the states have failed, 
and that the national welfare demands that 
Federal legislation insure this competence. 
None of us want to see that happen. 

County and state medical associations 
should not only call to the attention of state 
medical boards any abuses by 
physicians of which they are aware; they 
should also cooperate with the state boards 
in suppling verifying information or wit- 
nesses when appropriate. 

American medicine at the local, state and 
national level must maintain an active, ag- 
gressive, and continuing interest in medical 
disciplinary matters so that, by a demon- 
stration of good faith, medicine will be per- 
mitted to continue to discipline its own 
members when necessary. Token medical 
discipline will not solve the problem. 

Historically, medicine has been “self-gov- 
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erned.” The admission of the student into 
medical school, the examination and admis- 
sion of the physician into practice, the type, 
nature and extent of a medical practice are 
determined according to standards estab- 
lished and administered by physicians. 

The public (all citizens forming a state) 
recognizes it does not have the knowledge 
or other qualifications to evaluate medical 
education, medical practice, or medical com- 
petence. The public of necessity has been 
forced to put its trust in physicians to in- 
sure that physicians practice competently 
and ethically. 

Medicine’s record has been good, by and 
large. Medicine on the whole has maintained 
faith with the public. It has insisted that 
members of the profession maintain compe- 
tence and observe ethical principles. 

Medicine’s record, however, cannot merely 
be good. It must, in this respect, be as near 
perfect as possible. When one incompetent 
is exposed, how is the public to know that 
another incompetent, to. whom it will en- 
trust life and health, remains unexposed. 
The answer is simply that medicine must 
continually demonstrate by its overt actions 
that it is disciplining all who need to be 
disciplined. Only if medicine demonstrates 
regularly and openly to the public that it 
is maintaining competence and ethical con- 
duct will medicine be allowed to continue 
to govern itself. 

When newsmen or politicians, patients or 
cranks, expose incompetent or unethical 
conduct, the public asks why medicine itself 
overlooked these deficiencies. The public 
asks if medicine is keeping faith. 

Whether it be in the field of weight con- 
trol, laboratory medicine, bartering appli- 
ances or medicines, or whether it has to do 
with fees, the charge of incompetent or un- 
ethical conduct casts a shadow over all phy- 
sicians. 

The medical profession is in a most en- 
viable position. It must, however, recognize 
that self-government is a privilege. It can 
be withdrawn. 

We are physicians first and foremost. We 
are Texans, Kansans, New Yorkers second- 
arily. We are ophthalmologists, surgeons, 
family physicians secondarily. We are mem- 
bers, chairmen or officers of committees, so- 
cieties or boards of medical examiners sec- 
ondarily. 

As physicians, ideally through our medi- 
cal societies, we should and must work to- 
gether. If boards of medical examiners have 
inadequate budgets it is the obligation of 
all physicians to see that the budgets are 
made adequate. Nowhere is it truer that in 
unity there is strength. Boards of medi- 
cal examiners—physicians—must cooperate 
with medical societies—physicians—and vice 
versa. 

All physicians, as physicians, must unite, 
work together to protect the profession and 
and to protect the public. 

I have reviewed the recommendations of 
the Medical Disciplinary Committee. They 
are as valid today as when they were adopted. 
Let me repeat three or four of those recom- 
mendations— 

(f£) State boards of medical examiners 
seriously consider the advisability and neces- 
sity of making discipline their primary 
responsibility. 

(g) Each state board of medical examiners 
make an annual report of its disciplinary ac- 
tivities to the governor of its state, sending 
copies of such report to the state medical 
association, to the American Medical Associa- 
tion and to the Federation of State Medical 
Boards; 

(h) State boards of medical examiners be 
urged to obtain competent legal assistance 
as they develop disciplinary mechanism, rec- 
ommendation and procedures, and that they 
consult with such counsel at all stages of 
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board proceedings to prevent errors which 
may result in litigation; and 

(i) A mechanism be established to provide 
an effective method of collecting and dis- 
tributing, through a central source, informa- 
tion on disciplinary procedures as well as on 
licensing and disciplinary actions taken by 
all of the individual state medical boards. 

Unless we as physicians weed from our 
ranks the incompetent and the unethical 
practitioners, we shall suffer loss of trust and 
loss of We must adopt an objec- 
tive attitude of helping the profession and 
the public. We must disabuse our minds of 
the concept that we are attacking, punishing 
or disciplining an individual as such. We are 
taking—we must take—action to protect the 
public and the good name of medicine. 


Third-Generation Computer Systems 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it was 
with particular pride that I noted within 
the past few weeks the achievement of a 
company which has its home in the State 
of Ohio. The National Cash Register Co., 
in introducing a new family of third- 
generation computer systems, demon- 
strated once again what can be accom- 
plished in an atmosphere where vigor- 
ous competitive forces are encouraged 
to function freely. 

The tremendous capacity of our pri- 
vate enterprise system is unparalleled in 
meeting the expanding needs of our own 
society, as well as in many other areas 
of the world. Moreover, the contribu- 
tions of electronic data processing must 
rank very high among the outstanding 
accomplishments of private initiative 
during the past two decades. 

Computers have been put to productive 
use in almost every field of endeavor to- 
day. They have multiplied literally mil- 
lions of times the capacity of scientists, 
educators, law-enforcement officers, lo- 
cal, State, and National governmental 
officials, and many others involved in in- 
creasing efficiency and expanding re- 
search efforts. This is a message which 
has been told not only through broad 
segments of the American news media in 
recent days, but to the rest of the world 
as well through the broadcasting facil- 
ities of the “Voice of America.” 

NCR's achievement will mean more 
jobs because it spells expanding produc- 
tion facilities, more business for Ameri- 
can companies and serves as a spur to 
other competing firms in the computer 
industry. 

I commend the National Cash Regis- 
ter for its recent and past accomplish- 
ments and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record three excel- 
lent and informative items about NCR’s 
new Century series of computer equip- 
ment. I refer to ones from the New York 
Times of March 6, 1968, the “Voice of 
America” broadcast of March 8, 1968, 
and Time magazine of March 15, 1968. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1968] 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER UNVEILS NEW 
Data SERIES 
(By Gene Smith) 

The National Cash Register Company set 
its sights yesterday on a billion-dollar seg- 
ment of the international computer market 
through a new family of data processing 
systems. 

S. Oelman, chairman and chief 
executive officer, said his company expects 
to install a minimum of 5,000 of its new 
Century Series computers throughout the 
world 


Mr. Oelman, speaking at a press showing 
of the new line at the new Madison Square 
Garden, estimated this could take as much 
as four to five years and would include the 
sales value of all machines that are sold or 
rented. 

Mr. Oelman described the introduction of 
the new computers as “by far the most sig- 
nificant step in the company’s long-term 
program to win a sizable share of the huge 
electronic data g market.” 

He added that National Cash Register en- 
tered this field in 1959 and more than 700 
of its second-generation N.C.R. 315 com- 
puter systems valued at more than $200-mil- 
lion have been installed around the world. 
This does not include more than 2,500 
smaller computers offered by the company 
in the past several years. 

The new Century Series encompasses a full 
family of fully compatible systems for most 
potential users and covers all types of busi- 
mess data processing and special scientific 
applications, Mr. Oelman said. 

Two lines will be made available initially, 
with the Century 100 to be delivered to users 
next September and the larger Century 200 
ready by next February. 

A full line of peripheral equipment in- 
cluding disc units, card readers, printers, 
magnetic tape handlers and a new high ca- 
pacity card random access memory will also 
be available. 

Spokesmen for National Cash Register in- 
dicated one of the chief technical innova- 
tions in the line is a new thin-film “rod” 
memory that they say is the most advanced 
memory in use in any commercial computer 
of comparable size. 

It uses tiny whiskers“ —more than 4,608 
of the tiny magnetic coated rods—that are 
placed automatically in the memory plane, 
thus reducing costs almost in half. 

Each of the rods is only one-tenth of an 
inch in length, This basic memory module is 
used throughout the entire computer family 
and operates at 800 nanoseconds (800 bil- 
lionths of a second). 

The basic Century 100 has a 16,000-char- 
acter memory and can be expanded to 32,000. 
The 200 Series can have a memory capacity 
of up to 524,000 characters. 

The line also boasts two new discs that are 
said to be ultrafast and with high-capacity 
data storage for even the lowest-priced units 
in the computer family. They provide an 
average access time of 42 milliseconds. 

The two removable disc packs are made up 
of three discs each with 72 read-write heads 
serving each pack. 

It was also noted that only one type of 
integrated circuit is used throughout the 
new family of machines. The circuits are 
mounted on standardized cards with six dif- 
ferent cards accounting for 80 per cent of 
the logic circuitry. There are only 120 dif- 
ferent circuit cards in the entire system. 

Yesterday's press introduction was to be 
followed by special showings to accountants, 
security analysts and others interested in 
computers. 
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Customers’ meetings will also be held to- 
day and tomorrow in the Madison Square 
Garden Felt Forum with an estimated 50,000 
persons expected to see the new line within 
the next week. 

The company conducted 120 simultaneous 
meetings across the country and in major 
cities around the world. A “hot-line” tele- 
phone linked 27 cities in the United States 
for yesterday's showings. 

[From “Voice of America,” Mar. 8, 1968] 
COMPUTERS: FASTEST GROWING US. INDUSTRY 


ANNOUNCER. Computers are today more 
than machines: they represent an industry. 
In the United States they are the fastest 
growing industry. Voice of America science 
editor Joseph Lubin discusses their impact 
and significance. 

Voice. This week, the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company—long-time maker of conven- 
tional offices machines—announced a new 
line of high-performance, versatile, easy to 
operate, relatively low-cost computers. In ef- 
fect, the new series, called “Century,” repre- 
sents a serious challenge to competitors in a 
field that ten years ago belonged to a few 
giants like International Business Machines. 
Since then a score of firms have entered the 
field, churning it with their constant efforts 
to incorporate the latest advances. 

National Cash Register, with one-hundred- 
fifty million dollars invested in their new 
product, hopes to install five thousand Cen- 
tury units in the next several years. The 
expected proceeds—more than one thousand 
million dollars—would equal the total an- 
nual sales of the firm today. And thereby 
hangs a tale—of onrushing success and 
rewards. 

Computers, in effect, have taken the 
tyranny out of numbers, large segments of 
industry, business, universities and govern- 
ment agencies use these marvelous machines 
for making out payrolls, storing personnel 
information, and other routine housekeeping 
operations. But computers have done even 
more. They are being used now to help in 
problem-solving, formulation of policy, for 
long-range projections, for better factual 
and statistical bases for management deci- 
sion making. Their growing versatility and 
usefulness has created a demand for them 
that in turn has made the computer industry 
the fastest growing in the United States. 
Growth is expected to double in the next 
three years—from installed equipment worth 
ten thousand million dollars in 1967 to 
eighteen thousand million dollars in 1970. 
And opening up now is an almost unlimited 
new market for computers that embraces 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan. 

The reasons for the growth go beyond the 
computer's usefulness to include explosive 
growth of computer technology, higher per- 
formance and more economical equipment, 
new advances have doubled and tripled the 
capacity of machines, with no sign of slack- 
ening in sight. Recent advances include very 
high capacity computer memory units made 
of ultra-thinling rods, microelectronic cir- 
cuits with multiple function, and the use of 
modular parts easily mass-produced. 

National Cash Register’s new computers 
feature a large-capacity memory disc that 
eliminates punch cards and makes it possi- 
ble for an office clerk to operate as easily 
as attaching a record to a phonograph turn- 
table. Because of its modular construction, 
a few modules (cabinets) are practical for 
a small user and larger user can gain greater 
computer capacity simply by adding more 
modules. 


The computer as a machine has come a 
long way technically in less than two decades, 
with speeds hundreds of times greater and 
information storing capacity hundreds of 
thousands of times greater. There are an 
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estimated thirty-five thousand computers in 
operation today in the United States. By 
1970, it is predicted, this number will reach 
fifty thousand, not counting Europe, Japan, 
and Canada. 


[From Time, Mar. 15, 1968] 
COMPUTERS: DOWN TO THE CORNER STORE 


With all the precision of a well-planned 
military maneuver, the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company of Dayton last week held meet- 
ings with 50,000 businessmen in 120 North 
American cities, along with press conferences 
in such overseas commercial centers as Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfurt, Tokyo, Sydney and 
Hong Kong. In New York City’s new Madison 
Square Garden, where the principal meeting 
took place. NCR Chairman Robert S. Oelman, 
58, explained the reason for what NCR de- 
scribed as a 48-hour saturation program, 
Beginning in September, announced Oelman, 
NOR will start delivering a new, third-gen- 
eration computer system, the Century 100, 
and later it will be ready to install the Cen- 
tury 200, With these two new systems, NCR 
expects to spread computer availability all 
the way down to the corner store. 


NATURAL OUTGROWTH 


The company, which made its first com- 
puter in 1959 as a natural outgrowth of its 
business in office machines, has so far sold 
or leased $100 million worth of smaller series 
computers, including 55 NCR 590s bought 
by the Pentagon to travel around South Viet 
Nam in G.I. trucks keeping track of spare 
parts. NOR has also marketed $200 million 
worth of a second-generation computer 
known as the NCR 315, including one $16 
million order from Japan’s Sumitomo Bank, 
Ltd., which accounts for NOR’s largest order. 

Even with such sales, NCR still has only 
about a 2% share of the U.S. computer mar- 
ket v. the overwhelming 70% held by IBM. 
To narrow the gap, and to climb a few steps 
over other computer makers, Oelman has set 
what he calls a “minimum sales quota” of 
5,000 Centurys worth $1 billion to be sold or 
rented during the next five years (initial or- 
ders last week: 208). One way NCR hopes to 
meet the quota is through improved tech- 
nology. The company’s laboratories have de- 
veloped a new kind of memory system, which 
uses thin-film rods instead of conventional 
doughnut-shaped cores and is cheaper to 
manufacture. Each rod, one-tenth of an inch 
long, is coated with a thin film of magnetic 
material and then “danced” into coils of wire 
where 4,600 rods grouped together make up a 
memory plane. NCR has also standardized 
integrated circuits in its computers so that 
they need only 120 types of cards instead of 
the typical 1,200 in other computers. Another 
anticipated advantage for the Century is the 
sales force that NOR has built up in 83 years 
of international operation, “Computers are 
systems,” says Oelman, “and we've been in 
the systems business for years.” 


DEFERRED PROFITABILITY 


The Century computers are adaptable for 
big companies that need highly sophisticated 
computers, but NCR will direct its main sales 
drive toward smaller businessmen— banks 
with less than $5,000,000 assets, even corner 
drugstores and service stations—who up to 
now thought that they could not afford a 
computer, NCR will either rent them one or 
else service at one of its data-processing 
centers the records that shopkeepers compile 
on other NCR business machines. 

Such customers, said Oelman last week, 
will contribute to what the company con- 
siders deferred profitability.” NCR, still try- 
ing to break even on its smaller computers, 
has put $150 million into developing the 
Century series. The company is confident 
that its computers will eventually make 
money. This year, while causing enormous 
start-up costs, they will contribute to what 
Oelman expects to be the NCR’s first $1 bil- 
lion sales year. 
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Saline Water Report 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


(Under the order previously granted, 
the report is printed herewith:) 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This letter is my re- 
port as required by Public Law 448, 82d 
Congress, 2d session, as amended, to sum- 
marize the 1967 operations of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior regarding the desalt- 
ing of sea and brackish waters, and to pro- 
vide recommendations for further legisla- 
tion. More detailed information will be given 
in the 1967 Saline Water Conversion Report 
of the Office of Saline Water, which will be 
published on or about May 15, 1968. 

An important measure of the development 
of this technology is the cumulative desalt- 
ing plant sales of major U.S. manufacturers 
of sea water conversion equipment, A decade 
ago annual sales totaled less than 16 mil- 
lion gallons per day of installed capacity. 
During the past year, commercial sales 
reached nearly 70 million gallons per day 
of installed capacity, Of particular interest, 
particularly in view of the current balance 
of payments deficit, the annual foreign sales 
of equipment by U.S. manufacturers has 
risen from about 5 million gallons per day 
in 1957 to approximately 40 million gallons 
per day of installed capacity or nearly 60 
percent of the total U.S. manufacturer sales 
during this past year. 

The program activities of the Office of 
Saline Water during the past year can be 
summed-up in two words—continued prog- 
ress. It gives me considerable pleasure to 
highlight for you the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the past year towards reducing the 
cost of producing fresh water from saline 
sources, 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Research results now being obtained re- 
lating to improved materials of construc- 
tion for desalting plants may contribute very 
significantly to the short term reduction in 
the cost of desalted water. The cost of ma- 
terials alone may account for approximately 
40% of the cost of desalted water. The re- 
search program is attacking this problem 
through (a) detailed corrosion investigations 
at the Office of Saline Water test site in Free- 
port, Texas, (b) basic materials studies at 
the National Bureau of Standards, (c) fabri- 
cation and testing of new single phase al- 
loys, and (d) studies on improved materials 
and plastics at selected universities and the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

This research has great potential for re- 
ducing the costs of desalination through: 

1. Development of new, less costly ma- 
terials suitable for plant construction. 

2. Generation of information relevant to 
corrosion and its control so that the life 
expectancy of all materials will be extended. 

3. Better understanding of the mechanism 
of scale deposition leading to technology for 
control of scale formation. 

4. Development of a body of supporting in- 
formation that will permit the use of less 
material for plant construction. This in- 
formation will include: (a) better data on 
solutions properties, (b) better data on mass 
and heat transfer so that more efficient de- 
signs can be exploited, (c) investigation of 
unconventional designs offering efficiency 
coupled with economy in fabrication. 

In basic investigations of the reverse 
osmosis process, novel composite systems 
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comprised on an ultra-thin layer of cellulose 
acetate coated on a high strengthen porous 
cellulose substructure have shown great 
promise. These systems offer high rates of 
fresh water flow through the membrane, and 
may be capable of economic production in a 
variety of configurations, including tiny hol- 
low tubular fibers which provide a very large 
membrane surface area in compact vessels. 

The feasibility of hydroforming cellulose 
acetate membranes has been demonstrated, 
and the technology for advancing this con- 
cept, which will permit initial casting and 
replacement of reserve osmosis membranes 
on an automatic basis is now under devel- 
opment. 

Among achievements of longer range in- 
terest, I am pleased to report the first suc- 
cessful laboratory demonstration of a pres- 
sure dialysis process. This new desalting tech- 
nique is quite different from electrodialysis 
in that it substitutes simple pressure to drive 
the salt ions through the membranes instead 
of an electric current. 

A recent secondary result from our work 
on glass membranes is that certain types of 
porous, hollow glass filaments have the abil- 
ity to reject urea as well as salt, This finding 
is of interest to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the recovery of 
water from urine for prolonged flights by 
man in outer space, and to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Agency for the renovation 
of water from sewage effluents. 

The evaluation of heat transfer coefficients 
for distillation processes requires data on 
four properties of saline water systems; 
density, vapor, pressure, viscosity and ther- 
mal conductivity. Methods for estimating 
these properties of sea water and its concen- 
trates were developed and data is now avail- 
able over the 25 to 175°C temperature range. 
This substantially extends the range of data 
available as part of a systematic program to 
provide essential data for improved desalina- 
tion systems. 

Numerous salt water brines, such as the 
concentrated effluent of a sea water desalting 
plant, contain substantial amounts of valu- 
able elements including potassium and mag- 
nesium. As the available supply of these 
chemicals from other sources dwindles or be- 
comes more expensive, interest in the use of 
sea water brine as a raw material source 
increases, 

In a patent issued on January 16, 1968, to 
an OSW contractor and to the United States 
of America, a process is claimed for simul- 
taneously removing the scaling substances 
from brines and recovering potassium, In this 
two-step process, the brine is first treated 
with monocalcium monophosphate and alkali 
to precipitate calcium and magnesium as 
phosphates, which are removed by filtration. 
The filtered brine is then treated with addi- 
tional alkali to form a precipitate consisting 
essentially of magnesium potassium phos- 
phate, which is of particular value as a fer- 
tilizer, The effluent solution from this second 
treatment is non-scaling sea water for distil- 
lation processes. 

It gives me considerable pleasure to re- 
port to you that the Office of Saline Water is 
conducting one of the most dynamic and 
productive membrane research programs in 
the world. It has produced important scien- 
tific breakthroughs, such as the discovery, a 
few years ago, of the reverse osmosis proc- 
ess which now holds high promise as an ef- 
fective desalting process as well as various 
valuable applications in medicine, chemical 
processing, and renovation of polluted 
waters. 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 

Several significant research and develop- 
ment activities were initiated or completed 
during 1967. On August 19, it was my pleas- 
ure to participate in the dedication of the 
high performance Clair Engle 1-million-gal- 
lons-per-day desalting plant, and at the 
same time to mark the start of construc- 
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tion of the module of a 50-million gallons- 


South Bay Station in Chula Vista, Califor- 
nia. 

Even though the Clair Engle plant only 
has been in operation a short time, a substan- 
tial amount of valuabie data already is avail- 
able from the multieffect multistage system 
which it employs. For example, the plant 
has achieved a performance ratio of 20 
pounds of product water per one pound of 


expects. to be able to p imcrease 
the operating tmperature of the desalting 
unit to approximatly 350° F, which sub- 


Island Nuclear Power and Water Desalting 
Project. 
As a means of providing for the practical 


effort for a “universal de- 
— of a 2.5 million gallons-per-day multi- 


lons of fresh water per day. 
A com ve reverse osmosis and ion 
electrodialysis test program is un- 
derway through field operation of several 
small mobile units designed to obtain per- 
forraance data on a wide variety of brackish 
waters including acid mine waters. These 
field tests will provide valuable data on the 
performance and economics of membrane 
and will serve to guide future ac- 
tivities for the continued development and 
practical application of these desalting sys- 
tems. 


Modifications to the VTE test bed plant 
at Freeport, Texas, provided new design and 
construction data which provided the basis 
for the first successful commercial sale of a 
VTE desalting process plant which was pur- 
chased by the Virgin Islands Government to 
Produce i-million gallons of fresh water per 
day. The plant is nearing completion on St. 
Croix. A 25 million gallons-per-day multi- 
stage flash plant also is nearing completion 
on St. Thomas to substantially add to the 
water supply of that water-short island. 

A series of engineering modifications on a 
60,000 gallons-per-day vacuum freezing proc- 
ess pilot plant located at Wrightsville Beach, 
North Carolina, improved the potential of 
this tion method to the point 
where it can now be considered for commer- 
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cial application in small to medium size 
plants. mtal work at the pilot plant 
level of development on the secondary re- 
frigerant process and the hydrate process 
have not been as successful, with the result 
that the level of the engineering develop- 
ment effort on these two processes will be 
substantially reduced. 

In addition to the crystallization process 
pilot plant operation at Wrightsville Beach, 
OSW also is testing three flash distillation 
units, one of which is designed to test the 
performance of aluminum as a substitute 
for more costly material; a vertical tube 
evaporator which has been designed by Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; an experimental 
high-performance heat transfer unit; and 
a CO, suppression system for control of alka- 
line scale. A brine desulfation pilot plant will 
soon be installed to develop an improved 
pretreatment system. 

Architect-engineering services are under- 
way on the design of a brackish water test 
facility to be established during the coming 
year at Roswell, New Mexico. When this new 
facility is completed it will enable OSW to 
expedite experimental developmental work 
on processes which show economic promise 
of providing an answer for the problem faced 
by the more than 1,000 U.S. cities and com- 
munities which now use water containing 
dissolved slate which exceed Public Health 
standards for good drinking water. 

Saline water, particularly hot sea water, 
is a very corrosive liquid which is a con- 
tinuing problem in all distillation equip- 
ment. A materials evaluation program is 
underway at Freeport, Texas, to ascertain the 
best metals and alloys for varous desalting 
applications including a test loop that has 
been constructed in cooperation with the 
Copper Development Association, and nego- 
tiations are underway for similar test loops 
with the aluminum and stainless steel in- 
dustries. 

PRESIDENTIAL MANDATES 


In a special White House Message on Nat- 
ural Resources to the Congress of the United 
States on February 23, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

“This Administration is currently engaged 
in re-doubled efforts to select the most 
promising approaches to economic desalina- 
tion of ocean and brackish waters, and then 
focus our energies more intensively on those 
approaches. 

“I now pledge that, when this know-how is 
achieved, it will immediately be made avail- 
able to every nation in the world who wishes 
it, along with appropriate technical and 
other assistance for its use.” 

On several occasions, Mr. President, you 
have expressed your strong desire to make 
available to all nations of the world the de- 
salting technology developed through the 
research and development programs con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior. 
You will recall, in your statement to the 
First International Symposium on Water De- 
salination on October 4, 1965, you told the 
delegates: 

“The need is world-wide, so must be the 
effort. Knowledge like thirst, belongs to all 
men. No country can be the sole possessor. 
We in this country are ready to join with 
every nation—to share our efforts, to work 
in every way. We cannot wait—for the prob- 
lem will not wait.” 

When you signed Public Law 89-118, on 
August 11, 1965, you stated: 

“I would, therefore, lay out before the 
talents of our industry and science and in- 
stitutions of higher learning, these chal- 
lenges and goals: 

“4, That as rapidly as we develop economic 
desalting plants, we be prepared to share 
our technology with other countries where 
desalting offers the best answer to local water 
problems.” 

This brief review of but a few of the state- 
ments which you and your predecessor Pres- 
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ident Kennedy have made concerning the 
application of U.S. desalting technology to 
alleviate water problems in arid nations of 
the world is to preface the following section 
of this report concerning the activities of 
the Department of the Interior to carry out 
the Presidential mandates we have received. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


I should like to emphasize, first of all, that 
every international desalting activity in 
which the Department of the Interior has 
engaged, has been conducted by and with 
the fullest cooperation of the Department of 
State. While these programs have been rather 
extensive, they have not been expensive. For 
the several years prior to, and including Fiscal 
Year 1967, the total expenditures were under 
$300,000. The Fiscal Year 1968 estimate is 
$175,000 of which a significant portion is for 
the U.S.-Mexico-IAEA study. 

In order to make the technical informa- 
tion developed througk the research and 
engineering development programs sponsored 
and conducted by the Office of Saline Water 
available to foreign governments, we are con- 
tinuing to send to each of the nations repre- 
sented at the First International Symposium 
on Water Desalination, one copy of every de- 
salting report published by the Department 
of the Interior. I am pleased to report that 
we have received a great many letters of ap- 
preciation from scientists and engineers in 
many lands as a result of this information 
dissemination program. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


A dramatic new project is now underway 
in Saudi Arabia to alleviate the water prob- 
lem that for centuries has plagued this water 
deficient nation. In its first application, the 
Government of Saudi Arabia is utilizing the 
“universal design” in the construction at 
Jidda of a dual-purpose plant to produce 
50,000 kilowatts of power and 5-million gal- 
lons of fresh water per day. 

At the request of the Government of 
Saudi Arabia, and after consultation with 
the Department of State, the Department 
of the Interior, in March 1964, dispatched a 
team of water and power experts to explore 
the feasibility of locating a large combined 
electric power and saline water conversion 
plant on the shores of the Red Sea in the 
Jidda-Mecca area. While the Department of 
the Interior is authorized to make such 
studies under the provisions of Public Law 
87-295, the study team’s expenses were shared 
by the Government of Saudi Arabia. 

The study team recommended the con- 
struction of a dual-purpose facility at Jidda. 
This recommendation led to an agreement 
between the two nations in October 1965; 
which provided for the United States to con- 
tribute the “universal design” for the desalt- 
ing portion of the dual-purpose plant and 
for the Office of Saline Water to act as the 
contracting and supervising office for the 
design, construction, and installation of the 
plant. The Government of Saudi Arabia 
would pay all construction costs and would 
make available all data and information from 
the operation of the plant to further the 
research and development of water desalting 
technology in the United States. 

Through a series of contracts totaling $17,- 
031,250, awarded at the direction of Prince 
Mohamed Al-Faisal, Director General of the 
Saudi Arabian Saline Water Conversion Office 
during 1967, the construction of the dual- 
purpose facility has developed into an inter- 
national enterprise. The prime contractor is 
located In the Netherlands, the desalting 
plant is being constructed by a U.S. firm, the 
steam turbine-driven electric generators are 
being manufactured by a West German com- 
pany, and the steam boilers will come from 
Japan. 

This exciting new project is scheduled to 
be completed in 1969, with the first desalting 
End en the . or Soe E 
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stand as a monument to the cooperation 
between the United States and Saudi Arabia, 
and in a most realistic sense, serve to carry- 
out your pledge to share our desalting tech- 
nology with other nations. 
IRAN 

During my visit to Iran in February, I 
found an intense interest among local gov- 
ernment officials to move their nation for- 
ward through the full development of their 
meager natural fresh water resources and the 
use of desalting plants to provide additional 
sources of supply. We discussed at that time 
the necessity of undertaking water resource 
surveys which could serve as the basis for 
water development program planning, These 
discussions were continued during the Water 
for Peace Conference in May with Iranian 
delegates who attended the conference. This 
preliminary planning was culminated in the 
arrangement you reached with the Shahan- 
shah, during his visit in August, to provide a 
U.S, team of water experts to join with an 
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to solve the problem of preventing sweet 
waters in rivers flowing into the North Shore 
of the Persian Gulf and the Sea of Oman 
from becoming salty; for studies of desalting 
sea water in the Persian Gulf area; and for 
cooperative evaluation of the potential of 
cloud seeding. The Department of the Inte- 
rior will be the principal agency for provid- 
ing the U.S. water experts for this coopera- 
tive venture, and an agreement is being 
arranged through the Department of State. 


ISRAEL 


Since the 1965 study of the feasibility of a 
large dual-purpose nuclear power and water 
desalting plant for Israel was completed, the 
Government of Israel has re-evaluated its 
power requirements for the mid-1970’s and 
concluded that 300 megawatts of electrical 
energy would be needed instead of the 200 
Megawatts considered in the earlier study. 
The original study has been updated to re- 
fiect the increase in saleable electric power 
from 200 to 300 megawatts. The comparative 


Iranian study team in a cooperative effort results are summarized as follows: 
Fixed charge rate 
5 percent 7 percent 10 percent 
= eat C967 be $212, 700, 000 $224, 100, 000 $283, 400, 000 
it water cost (cents per 1,000 gai).-...-...-.--..---- 00,5 40.2 69496 
s — 1. 9889. pane $187, 000,000 $197, 200, 000 $210, 000, 000 
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participate in the construction of the pro- 
posed project. 
MEXICO 
The preliminary assessment of the tech- 
nical and economic practicability of dual- 


nearing completion. The findings of this 
joint study effort, which is being conducted 


and Mexico, and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, will be transmitted to you 
and to appropriate members of the Congress 
following the final meeting of the study 
team which is scheduled to be held in June. 

Although the current studies provide but 

a preliminary assessment of the application 
of this new source of water to a vast arid 
area, the sheer magnitude of the type of 
project it envisions rivals in its exciting 
potential our exploration of outer space. 
While the gigantic Bolsa Island project in 
Southern California represents the culmina- 
tion of the advances in desalting technology 
to date, it will become but a pilot project for 


cluding agricultural water, the study team 
has selected 1-billion gallons-per-day desalt- 
ing plants as the basic unit size to provide 
the fresh water rivers that will flow from 
the sea. 

To develop the full potential of this fer- 
tile, but presently unproductive land, a 


and providing invaluable information to 


shape and guide our research and develop- 
ment effort, 

In concluding my report on international 
activities relating to desalination, I would 


the delegates who participated in the Water 
for Peace Conference, in the immediate and 
long-range potential of desalting 

to alleviate critical water supply problems. 
The Water for Peace Conference was called 
to consider all aspects of water conservation 
and development, but the prime interest of 


nations of the world our desalting technology. 
Without question it is the type of activity 
that will bring lasting benefits to all man- 


tributed substantially to improve our diplo- 
matic relations with other governments, 
LEGISLATION 

During 1967, the Congress approved three 
major legislative Acts. The first of these, 
Public Law 90-18, approved on May 19, is a 
milestone in the legislative development of 
the saline water conversion program. It au- 
thorizes the Department of the Interior to 
participate in the development of technology 
for large-scale desalting by providing finan- 
cial and technical assistance to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California 
for the design, development, construction 
and operation of a 150-million gallons-per- 
day desalting plant to be constructed as a 
part of the dual-purpose Bolsa Island nuclear 
power and water desalting project in South- 
ern California. 

On November 20, 1967, Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, Chairman of the Atomic Com- 
mission, and I joined with officials of the 
Metropolitan Water District to sign the con- 


signed at the same time was. the contract 
between Metropolitan and the other par- 
ticipating agencies, San Diego Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Southern California Edison, 
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and the Department of Water and Power of 
the City of Los Angeles, 

Contracts have been awarded for the fabri- 
cation of the turbine generators for the elec- 
tric plant and bids have been received for 
the two nuclear reactors which will provide 
the energy for the dual-purpose complex. 
Other activities associated with the design 
and construction of the project are proceed- 
ing at a satisfactory pace. 

Public Law 90-30, approved on June 24, 
authorized an appropriation of $23,282,000 
for the operation of the saline water con- 
version program in fiscal year 1968. The bill 
also provided general authorization, subject 
to specific approval of the Congress, for the 
construction of test bed and prototype plants. 
Subsequent to the enactment of this author- 
ization, the Congress appropriated $19,800,000 
which, together with $6,420,000 fiscal year 
1967 funds carried over to fiscal year 1968, 
provided a total funding for ia na year 1968 
of $26,220,000. 

The third legislative action was the ap- 
proval by the Senate of S. Res. 155, as follows: 

“Whereas the security and national inter- 
ests of the United States require that there 
be a stable and durable peace in the Middle 
East; and 

Whereas the greatest bar to a long-term 
settlement of the differences between the 
Arab and Israeli people is the chronic short- 
age of fresh water, useful work, and an ade- 
quate food supply; and 

Whereas the United States now has avail- 
able the technology and the resources to al- 
leviate these shortages and to provide a base 
for peaceful cooperation between the coun- 
tries Involved; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the prompt design, construction, and 
operation of nuclear desalting plants will 
provide large quantities of fresh water to 
both Arab and Israeli territories and, thereby, 
will result in— 

(1) new jobs for the many refugees; 

(2) an enormous increase in the agricul- 
tural productivity of existing wastelands; 

(3) a broad base for cooperation between 
Israeli and Arab Governments; and 

(4) a further demonstration of the United 
States efforts to find peaceful solutions to 
areas of conflict; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to pursue these objectives, as reflecting the 
sense of the Senate, within and outside the 
United Nations and with all nations similarly 
minded, as being in the highest national in- 
terest of the United States.” 

In a rather unique experience for me—an 
opportunity to appear before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations—I gave gen- 
eral support to the resolution. Summarizing 
my remarks, I told the Committee: 

“Technology available today in desalting 
makes it possible to consider a wide variety 
of plant sizes and processes to meet the sup- 
plemental water requirements existing in the 
Middle East, including agricultural, munici- 
pal, and industrial needs. We deliberately 
tried to develop a very versatile program of 
large plants, middle-size plants, and small 
plants to meet all needs. Desalting plants 
can be built in capacities to meet conceivable 
short-term and long-term water require- 
ments of the population, providing for the 
needs of thousands of refugees and displaced 
persons.” 

FISCAL YEAR 1969 AUTHORIZATION 

For Fiscal Year 1969, we have submitted 
to the Congress an authorization request of 
$30,358,000 for the Office of Saline Water. 
This amount includes $3,000,000 for our pe 
ticipation in the Bolsa Island project; $6,000, 

000 for research; $12,600,000 for engineer- 
ing and development; $5,897,000 for project 

ent and plant engineering; $700,- 
000 for program analysis and desalting feasi- 
bility and economic studies; and $2,161,000 
for administration and coordination. 
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While the funds requested for Fiscal Year 
1969 represent a small increase over funds 
available in Fiscal Year 1968, the level of 
funding is far below the rate of expenditure 
authorized by Public Law 89-118, approved 
on August 11, 1965. In view of the current 
budget demands, we feel that the level of 
effort we have requested for the coming year 
will enable us to move forward at a satisfac- 
tory pace toward our goal of low-cost desali- 
nation. 

With each passing year, we note with in- 
creasing concern the deterioration of the 
water posture of the United States as our 
on-rushing population on the one hand, and 
irresponsible waste and wanton water pol- 
lution practices on the other, continue to 
make deep inroads on the ability of our 
natural fresh water resources to meet 
burgeoning demands. While desalted water 
is yet to make its impact as an alternate 
source of supply in this country, it already 
has become an integral part of the fresh 
water supply in once water-destitute loca- 
tions such as the Virgin Islands, Aruba, 
Curacao, and Kuwait. 

The full extent of the water shortage prob- 
lem as we can see it today was not so clearly 
defined in 1952. Nonetheless, that was the 
year Congress authorized a research pro- 
gram to develop large land-based plants to 
provide fresh water from the inexhaustible 
oceans at low-cost. The desalting technol- 
ogy currently available to solve today’s water 
problems and the promise it holds for the 
future well-being of mankind is a tribute to 
the members of the 82d Congress who had 
the foresight to enact such visionary legis- 
lation. 

With your deep personal interest and 
direction and with the continued support 
of the Department's desalting program by 
the Congress, I am confident that the Amer- 
ican scientific and industrial community 
working in partnership with the Office of 
Saline Water will continue the remarkable 
advances that have been made in desalting 
technology leading to the attainment of 
more efficient processes in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The 20th Anniversary of North Central 
Airlines 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, North 
Central Airlines has just celebrated its 
20th anniversary of scheduled airline 
service. In its annual report for 1967, Hal 
N, Carr, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and president, relates the company’s 
outstanding achievement. I would like 
to congratulate North Central for its 
remarkable record in traffic growth, op- 
erating performance, and improved 
services, Mr. Carr, as well as all of North 
Central’s stockholders, should be quite 
proud, 

The National Safety Council once 
again cited the airline for maintaining 
a perfect safety record during its 20 
years of operation. In addition, the Mich- 
igan Aeronautics and Space Association 
presented its 1967 Aerospace Award to 
the company for outstanding achieve- 
ment in flight safety. These are just a 
few of the awards given to North Cen- 
tral during the past year. 
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I am especially pleased with these ac- 
complishments in that I travel North 
Central quite often. 


The United States Must Wake up to 
the Need for Increasing Production of 
Domestic Minerals 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines of the 
Interior Department, gave an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive statement to the 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on the critical 
need for long-range planning of develop- 
ment and utilization of domestic re- 
sources of minerals. Calling attention to 
the increasing dependence of the United 
States on imports of foreign minerals 
more cheaply produced than domestic 
supplies, the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines indicated that this trend could re- 
sult in the United States being a “have 
not” nation insofar as availability of 
materials essential to the economy of the 
Nation and to defense needs is concerned. 
His analysis of the current status of min- 
eral production in the United States and 
the significance of this to future demands 
was supported by a voluminous study 
which has been conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines, providing in precise detail the 
supply-demand relationship for some 80 
minerals, materials, and mineral fuels. 

It was the conclusion of Director Hib- 
bard that it is imperative that the U.S. 
Government direct immediate and con- 
centrated attention to the problems re- 
vealed by the study the Bureau has made 
and accelerate development of advanced 
techniques of exploration and processing 
of lower grade ores available in the 
United States. Supplies of the minerals 
we need are available but an intensified 
program is needed to devise low-cost 
methods of mining and processing them 
so they will be competitive with foreign 
supplies and release the United States 
from an unhealthy dependence on 
imports. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels, it is my 
belief Dr. Hibbard’s statement repre- 
sents a highly significant warning of a 
critical need to direct attention to the 
domestic mining industry and its re- 
quirements if we are to maintain our 
standard of living in this country. This 
is a very important statement and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

With deep regret I take note of Dr. 
Hibbard’s imminent departure from 
service as Director of the Bureau of 
Mines to take a post in private industry. 
He has performed an admirable service 
to the Government in the post he is 
about to leave and the gain he brings to 
private industry is most certainly the 
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great loss of the Department of the In- 
terior, and of our Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. HIBBARD, JR, DI- 
RECTOR, BUREAU OF MINES, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, 
AND FUELS, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, MARCH 21, 1968 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, one of the responsibilities of the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines is to keep 
both the Executive and Legislative Branches 
of the Federal Government advised as to 
the adequacy and dependability of the sup- 
ply of mineral materials required by our 
economy. I appear before you today as your 
minerals adviser. My purpose is to draw your 
attention to a situation that is emerging 
which appears to threaten both the adequacy 
and dependability of our supply of minerals 
and mineral fuels. This conclusion has re- 
sulted from a long-range study which I 
initiated a year ago. 

Three events motivated this study. In his 
message to the Congress on June 30, 1967, 
President Johnson stated: “Sharply rising 
world demands threaten to exhaust the best 
and most accessible deposits of minerals. 
Rapidly changing demands for materials are 
bringing changes in our mineral needs. We 
must understand the technological and eco- 
nomic changes taking place. The last com- 
prehensive study of these problems was com- 
pleted by the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission in 1952. Much has happened in 
the past decade and a half. A new examina- 
tion is needed.” 

Secondly, the governmentwide concern 
for improving the processes by which Fed- 
eral programs are planned needs, in the case 
of the Bureau of Mines, an effective sys- 
tem to foresee future threats to the mineral 
supply-demand relationships. Moreover, 
such a system should suggest where efforts 
might be most effectively applied to mini- 
mize the impact of such threats. 

Thirdly, an important element of the Bu- 
reau of Mines ongoing mission is: 

To conduct the necessary inquiries to pro- 
vide, in the national interest, the scientific, 
technical, statistical and economic informa- 
tion required by government and important 
to the industry in order to assure an ade- 
quate, dependable and timely flow of mineral 
materials within the economy to support na- 
tional goals and to meet industrial and social 
needs at a reasonable cost. 

The present study uses some new analyt- 
ical techniques and, I believe, focuses atten- 
tion upon some distressing possibilities which 
I would like to discuss with you and receive 
your advice and counsel. 

Any appraisal of mineral supply-demand 
relationship requires a judicious balancing 
of appropriate facts against a variety of as- 
sumptions. One fact we know with certainty 
is that continued extraction of ore leads to 
increasing costs as the material being mined 
gets lower in grade and is drawn from greater 
and greater depths. Improved technology can 
make possible the continuation or renewal 
of work in deposits that would otherwise have 
been shut down because of competition from 
ores that are richer or more easily extracted 
and processed. Just how rapidly improved 
technology can be developed and applied in 
searching for new deposits and in bringing 
them into production is a critical factor that 
will require close attention and intensive 
effort for as far into the future as we can see. 

Even the most conservative projections of 
mineral supply and demand emerging from 
these studies promise significant changes in 
worldwide consumption patterns, both in 
quantity and variety of minerals, as well as 
in sources of mineral supply. These changes 
will have a comparatively greater impact 
upon the United States than upon other na- 
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tions, for many reasons. Not the least of these 
is that on a per-capita basis we consume a 
disproportionate share of the total world 
supply, and will doubtless continue to do 80. 

Of course, our domestic mineral industries 
now fulfill a substantial portion of our needs 
and also supply a great variety of minerals 
to world markets. How long this important 
domestic capability can be maintained is 
open to considerable conjecture. 

That question lies close to the center of 
a complex pattern of foreseeable critical is- 
sues—issues to which we not only should, 
but absolutely must, give immediate atten- 
tion. How effectively this attention is di- 
rected will largely determine the degree to 
which an adequate, dependable, timely, and 
efficient flow of mineral materials may be 
achieved in 2000, or at any future time, for 
that matter. 

Before describing these issues I would like 
to briefly outline how the current study is 
designed and how certain conclusions emerge 
from the analyses performed to date, 

As an initial step we sought to digest large 
volumes of factual information relative to 
the present world availability and flow of 
mineral raw materials. One product of this 
undertaking was a series of flow-charts 
depicting the essential supply-demand rela- 
tionships for some 80 metals, minerals, and 
mineral fuels. I think you will find these 
particularly useful in gaining a broad over- 
view of the components of U.S. mineral sup- 
ply and consuming sectors. The initial charts 
display material flows in 1966. We propose to 
revise these annually. World production is 
displayed in each instance and, where ex- 
ports to the U.S. are recorded, the form and 
amounts are apparent. All the important 
components of U.S. supply are indicated, ex- 
ports and stocks are explained, and the major 
consuming sectors to which supplies are 
committed are shown. 

Wherever feasible substances are described 
in terms of elemental content in preference 
to the mineral forms in which they are com- 
monly priced, traded, and in some instances, 
consumed, in current marketing patterns. 
While the resulting units are not familiar in 
some discussions of current supply-demand 
relationships, they are essential in speculat- 
ing upon future source and end-use pat- 
terns. 


In addition to the charts and certain ex- 
planatory material essential to them, back- 


ty 

Apparent Reserves: In which apparent do- 
mestic reserves are compared to reserves 
known to be developed elsewhere in the 


world. 

Patterns: In which the structures 
of the industries at home and abroad are 
defined. 


Consumption Patterns: In which the way 
materials are marketed and the forms in 
which they are consumed in the U.S. and 
the rest of the world are summarized. 

Byproducts and Coproducts: In which a 
feeling is gained for the complex interrela- 
tionships in mineral supply. 


practice is described. 


through 
introduction of the possible effects of non- 
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technologic changes like price incentives, 
import or export controls, international 
events and the like. 

Specifically the Outlook section on each 
commodity in this study is addressed to— 

Future Demand: In which high, median, 
and low projections of demand in 1985 and 
2000, in the US. and in the rest of the world 
are estimated. 

Future Supply: In which the resources 
likely to be important sources of raw ma- 
terials in the future, even though noncom- 
mercial at present, are assessed and related 
to projected demands. 

Domestic Supply. In which potential re- 
sources are related to price. 

Time-Price Relationships: In which prob- 
able price levels are estimated through the 
remainder of the century. 

Possible Advances in Technology: In which 
the possibility of significant technologic ad- 
vances is assessed and related to the pro- 
jections. 

Conclusions: In which the essential aspects 
of the outlook are appraised. 

Finally, the products of the 
documentation and the outlook projections 
were assembled in a series of summary ob- 
servations in which the essential conclusions 
Telative to each commodity are reduced to 
those considered significant in some way to 
a clear understanding of emerging supply- 
demand relationships. 

Except in a few instances when certain 
figures have been obtained from private 
sources under agreements to respect the con- 
fidentiality of such information, all of the 
information I have described is available 
for your use. 

I do not propose to burden you with a de- 
tailed description of the several matrix sys- 
tems through which the hundreds of fore- 
seeable issues are being reduced to essential 
categories. If you wish to examine into this 
process I will be delighted to explain it in 
any detail you desire. 
PONOT I'd like to summarize the find- 

gs. 
Today the United States is the largest con- 
sumer of metals and fuels in the free world. 
It maintains this position by being the 
largest producer of minerals and fuels in 
the free world. Over the years it has main- 
tained this production leadership, even in the 
face of the necessity for using lower and 
lower grade resources and rising labor costs, 
by an aggressive program of exploration and 
new discoveries and in advancing technology 
which has reduced the overall costs of ex- 
tracting and processing these lower grade 
ores. 


Recent and projected trends indicate that 
US. mining interests are turning to — —— 
resources. The U.S. is now the largest im 
porter of minerals and fuels. Over 75 percent 
of our requirements for a number of im- 
portant commodities are imported today. 

Also major tonnages of our key basic ma- 
terials are coming from foreign operations: 
85 percent of our bauxite for aluminum, 
almost 20 percent of our copper (and prob- 
ably much more in 1967 and 1968), 40 per- 
cent of our iron ore, nearly 40 percent of 
our zinc and more than 25 percent of our lead, 
all of our manganese and chromium needed 
for steel, our gold and silver production is 
about one-fourth of our industrial consump- 


Our projections based on population 
growth indicate that by 1985 our mineral 
and fuel requirements will increase by about 
60 percent on the average, and in some cases 
by as much as 100 percent. 

Facilities for this increased supply require 
on the average about 5-10 years lead time 
and $100 million per venture to bring them 
on . 
Currently a substantial amount of U.S. ex- 
ploration and investment for facilities in the 
future is being made in foreign countries— 
Canada, Australia, South America, and Cen- 
tral Africa. The reasons for this trend are: 
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(1) Foreign ores are richer and new tech- 
nology to mine and process them is not 
required 

(2) Foreign labor is cheaper; 

(3) Many countries are making tax and 
other financial concessions; 

(4) Foreign markets are growing faster 
than U.S. markets. If these trends continue, 
our capability to produce minerals from do- 
mestic sources may not ony remain static but 
in some cases disappear because they cannot 
be maintained in competition cost wise with 
foreign productions. 

If these trends continus, we may be im- 
porting more and more of our requirements 
in many major tonnage items—for example, 
aluminum, copper, iron, and zinc, for which 
we have abundant resources which we should 
not permit to remain idle; as well as silver 
and gold where our resources are depleting; 
and chromium, tungsten, tin, mica, and 
asbestos where we have been traditionally 
deficient in economic ores. 

We may then lose our market leadership 
with to this mineral production and 
possibly be obliged to pay world prices 
which are often controlled by the country 
of origin during periods of tight supply. 
Copper, before the strike, is a case in point. 
The world price was higher than the U.S. 
price by significantly more than trans- 
portation costs. Chile fixed the price of its 
copper exports at 4 cents higher than the 
U.S. price. Peru placed a 10 percent tax 
on all its exports. 

Many of these supplier countries are trying 
to develop their economies by requiring that 
the refining be done before export at a higher 
value added and cost to the US. 

Venezuela wants blast furnaces and steel 
making facilities. 

Jamaica wants to export aluminum—not 
bauxite. 

Peru wants to export copper wire, sheet, 
and tube—not copper concentrate. 

All of these trends will lead to higher U.S. 
costs and greater uncertainties of supply 
because we will no longer dominate produc- 
tion and will be competing with other na- 
tions in a sellers’ market. 

Our studies also indicate two other im- 
portant factors relative to this trend of 
the future. 

Since the United States is the largest 
producer in the free world—a deterioration 
of U.S. production will affect world produc- 
tion. Mining is an economic base for total 
regional economies, such as the Southwest, 
the northern Rockies, etc. Our mineral pro- 
duction is 2.9 percent of the U.S. GNP but 
it has a direct impact on 40 percent of the 
U.S. GNP and an indirect impact on nearly 
75 percent of the U.S. GNP. It makes a 
dollar invested turn around several times. 
It makes resources grist for the economic 
mill. It contributes and must continue to 
contribute to the world supply. 

The answer to these trends—the ways and 
means of retaining leadership in world min- 
eral production is clear from history—that 
is, the retention of world leadership in tech- 
nology, the technology of exploration and dis- 
covery, extraction, processing and use. 

The question arises—fine. Why must the 
U.S. Government provide this technology? 
Let industry do it. 

Well, industry is not doing it. 

Industry is stimulated primarily by the 
profit motive. If investment climate and 
profit potential are more attractive for for- 
eign ores—then they will understandably 
follow that attraction. 

Particularly if they cannot compete by 
means of domestic production. 

Tron ore is a eee example. We have plenty, 
yet 40 aero imported because of its 

US. sine production may disappear except 
for byproduct zine by 2000, in spite of our 
reserves and potential resources, because 
US. costs are becoming higher and higher 
relative to foreign operations. 
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Thus, the U.S. mining industry is seeking 
lowest cost operations and thus trending to 
foreign ore. With a few exceptions, such as 
off-shore oil and gas, its major expenses are 
increasingly for foreign exploration and the 
development of foreign production facilities 
which are low risk because they use cur- 
rent and past technology. With few excep- 
tions, they have no large programs aimed at 
new technology for improving domestic pro- 
duction. 

I mentioned earlier that it was possible to 
categorize the essential issues developed to 
date in the study. Nine such categories of 
common issues have in fact been clearly de- 
fined and I shall summarize them briefly. 


I, MAINTAINING AN ADEQUATE MINERAL 
CAPABILITY 


In notable instances, and particularly with 
respect to mineral commodities that are pro- 
duced and consumed in large quantities, the 
United States will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult during the next several decades to com- 
pete with higher-grade, lower-cost, and rela- 
tively abundant foreign sources. 

It is obviously important that we find 
ways to minimize this difficulty, because of 
the inherent advantages in strategy, secu- 
rity, bargaining strength, economic gains and 
other benefits that go with an assurance that 
some appropriate proportion of the domestic 
need for primary mineral raw materials is 
satisfied from domestic sources. 

The means of accomplishing this are 
limited and confined largely to alternative 
forms of protectionism or to competitive 
advantages gained through improvements in 
technology. If the latter are achievable, they 
are much preferable to the former over the 
long-term. In view of the outlook for in- 
creased competition for available world sup- 
plies of mineral raw materials the ultimate 
result of seeking to preserve a domestic pro- 
ductive capacity, that is not economically 
competitive with other sources, promises to 
be unfavorable to the U.S. Aside from the re- 
tallation engendered through such devices 
the ultimate outcome is certain to include 
further reductions in access to the lowest 
cost world sources of the materials we will 
need in growing quantities. They promise 
only higher costs to the domestic processing 
industries, much higher prices to the con- 
sumer and a further deterioration in the ca- 
pability of U.S. manufacturers to compete 
for foreign markets, 

Technology, I am convinced, has the in- 
herent power to improve the competitive 
position of domestic mineral sources, Ener- 
getically employed, it will be the most pow- 
erful force we can exert. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that technology is uni- 
versally applicable. Consequently, if signifi- 
cant advantages are to be gained, they must 
be sought in areas where the technology will 
be immediately and particularly applicable to 
our domestic situation. An unusual mineral 
aggregation would be one example. Or per- 
haps large concentrations of minor minerals, 
unusually favorable coproduct or byproduct 
relationships, ready accessibility, and source- 
to-market relationships that gain through 
transportation differentials or unusual use or 
marketing patterns. 

Special emphasis will be needed on ad- 
vancing the development of underground 
mining that will permit achieving 
costs at least comparable with those incurred 
in surface mining. Attention should be di- 
rected mostly to commodities mined in large 
volume, where reduction in extraction costs 
would measurably improve the capacity of 
domestic sources to compete commercially 
with sources abroad. I have in mind those 
operations that produce zinc, iron, copper, 
lead, molybdenum, potassium, bituminous 
coal and the like. 

A new approach to underground mining, 
initially tested on December 10, 1967, near 
Farmington, New Mexico, is the use of nu- 
clear explosives to aid in the recovery and 
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utilization of low-grade mineral resources 
heretofore uneconomic or impossible to ex- 
ploit. Potential applications include in situ 
leaching of copper ore, natural gas stimula- 
tion, petroleum production, and the recovery 
of oil from oil shales. 

Similarly, attention should be directed to 
those commodities where lower extraction 
costs would tend to improve the commercial 
significance of certain domestic sources or 
effect important savings when measured 
against projected demands. Included here 
are uranium and gold. Also included are oil 
shale, most of the industrial minerals in- 
cluding limestone, the natural carbonates, 
salt and phosphate rock. Considering the 
future potential of clay as a source of alu- 
minum and gypsum as a source of sulfur, 
perhaps these should be included too. 

Technical advances will be needed in sep- 
aration practices, such as preparation, bene- 
ficiation, reduction, and smelting, where im- 
proved recoveries and cost reductions must 
be realized to prevent deterioration in the 
competitive position of domestic sources, 
Examples include zinc and its byproducts, 
with particular emphasis on retorting prac- 
tices; beneficiation of iron ores, particularly 
flotation practices; copper and its coproducts 
and potassium in light of the decreasing 
grades of ore; and molybdenum, in regard to 
losses in processing, to name just a few. 

Just how many of these situations that 
yield competitive superiority will develop 
during the remainder of this century depends 
on our willingness to make the research and 
development commitments necessary for the 
creation of new technology and our aggres- 
siveness in applying that technology once 
it becomes available. And we must recognize 
that solutions to our problems will require 
more time, money, and effort as the grade 
of domestic ore diminishes, mineralogy 
changes, and different types of mineral de- 
posits are exploited. Also, we must develop 
the required technology on a timely basis to 
provide for an orderly adjustment of the 
economy to our changing mineral needs. 


II. INSURING ESSENTIAL OVERSEAS SUPPLIES 


In common with other nations we are 
not presently, nor likely to become, self- 
sufficient in regard to the supply of mineral 
raw materials that are essential to our needs, 
Also, in some instances the outlook for ob- 
taining even a small part of our need from 
domestic sources is remote. 

Clearly, in the future even larger quanti- 
ties of certain items will have to come from 
foreign sources if demand is to be satisfied 
without marked increases in cost. Included 
are tin, chromium, manganese, tantalum, 
columbium, cobalt, platinum and others in 
various degrees. 

Conversely, in important instances we pro- 
duce surpluses that compete successfully for 
markets abroad. We should seek to retain 
and expand such markets and maintain 
trade balances favorable to the United States, 

Recognizing that resources, usable at any 
given time in terms of the prevailing eco- 
nomic and technologic constraints, are not 
now, nor likely to be in the future, present in 
nature in a system that conforms to any 
ethnical, political or continental pattern, ac- 
cess to world supply must continue to be 
sought through mutually advantageous 
agreements with friendly nations. These for- 
eign sources should be secured when signifi- 
cant savings, offsetting international rela- 
tionships, or domestic investments in foreign 
ventures, favor reliance on foreign supplies 
for some appropriate share of our mineral 
requirements. 

Toward these ends, we will require im- 
proved knowledge of foreign mineral produc- 
tion, consumption, and resources. In fact, we 
should be able to obtain information on 
foreign developments that is fully compara- 
ble in quality and quantity with data on 
domestic mineral resources. Further, under 
certain circumstances, we should be prepared 
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to provide technology to establish and insure 
foreign supplies which are essential to our 
resource base. 

Rising economic development throughout 
the world will inevitably stimulate demand 
for minerals in other countries, tending to 
limit the quantities available on world mar- 
kets and to increase costs. Moreover, for some 
commodities most of the known reserves lie 
in Communist countries. 

We know from past experience that, in 
times of national emergency when access to 
world sources is restricted, it is possible to 
work domestic deposits that otherwise are 
noncommercial, We also know that to do this 
requires vast standby or multipurpose in- 
vestment and production capacity, which is 
expensive to acquire and difficult to encour- 
age. The only alternative is to hope that such 
situations afford us sufficient lead time, and 
that capital will materialize to support de- 
velopments that have uncertain long-term 
economic aspects. 

We understand the need for stockpiling as 
a security measure but we must not let our 
present favorable position in this regard ob- 
struct our understanding of the significance 
of assured overseas supplies in meeting the 
growing domestic needs for many critical 
materials. 


III. ACCOMMODATING TO CHANGING END-USE 
PATTERNS 


Those of us associated with the mineral 
industries must remain alert to the supply 
problems inherent in a continuous changing 
pattern of mineral demand. We must pro- 
vide ourselves with techniques that can be 
applied to detect the imminence of change, 
to estimate its magnitude, and to reduce the 
potential hazards it represents to the na- 
tion’s economy and security. 

The demand for mineral raw materials is 
constantly shifting in terms of quantities, 
form, and substance, and the supply is sub- 
ject to similar changes in quality, abun- 
dance, and source. 

Reflect for a moment upon the dramatic 
examples of changes in the pattern of de- 
mand for mineral substances over the past 
few decades. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury we relied almost wholly upon coal to 
satisfy our energy needs. The significance 
of petroleum and natural gas as predomi- 
nant energy sources has materialized subse- 
quently over a very short time frame and 
the appearance of nuclear energy is so re- 
cent that its future in the total energy pic- 
ture continues as a favorite subject for spec- 
ulation. Similarly, a host of new minerals 
and metals have become important items of 
commerce only during very recent years and, 
even more dramatically, the way materials 
are used and synthesized has changed and 
progressed repeatedly. A few metals like iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, mercury, gold, and silver 
made up the basic items of commerce for 
centuries. But since 1900 the growth in sig- 
nificance of metals like aluminum and mag- 
nesium and the emergence of new substances 
like titanium and zirconium as common items 
of industry have greatly complicated supply- 
demand relationships. Certainly the suite of 
materials that will be in demand only a few 
years from now will be quite different than 
today. 

We are aware that change is inevitable. We 
realize, too, how essential it is that we have 
lead-time if we are to solve the mineral- 
supply problems accompanying such change. 
Yet, we have failed thus far to develop fully 
effective techniques for recognizing the 
events that foretell significant changes in 
demand patterns. Demand forecasts still 
flounder in an atmosphere of vague generali- 
ties and seldom inspire the needed support 
for positive and timely action. This support 
is particularly difficult to generate during 
periods of prosperity. As humans, we tend 
to respond only when the house is on fire, 

It is imperative that we work continuously 
to improve our capacity for isolating, ap- 
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praising, analyzing, and correctly forecasting 
events that could significantly alter supply- 
demand patterns. Only in this way will we 
be in a position to initiate actions that can 
minimize the impact of change. 

Our most critical analysis must be di- 
rected to situations where immediate changes 
in marketing specifications threaten to upset 
traditional supply-demand relationships. By 
way of current illustration, the impending 
changes in end-use patterns of fossil fuels 
dictated by a general concern with air-pol- 
lution problems promise significant changes 
in marketing patterns. The full impact of 
marketing constraints that might arise in 
the future must be clearly understood so as 
to minimize changes in traditional mineral 
supply-demand relationships that can 
threaten both economic stability and na- 
tional security. And this cannot be accom- 
plished without increased and continuing 
efforts to improve forecasting techniques and 
to provide basic planning data. 


IV. DIVERSIPYING PRIMARY SUPPLY PATTERNS 


Paralleling the need to forecast and un- 
derstand the implication of changing de- 
mand patterns is a necessity for continuously 
redefining commercial ore reserves, from 
which primary supply must be derived at any 
given time. The heavy metals program we 
are currently pursuing is a case in point. 

Although past improvements in extraction 
and processing technology have made it pos- 
sible to recover and employ minerals from 
lower-grade and less accessible sources with- 
out significant increase in unit costs, the ex- 
tent to which the traditional domestic 
sources can continue to satisfy increasing 
or changing demands in the future is ques- 
tionable in many instances and will be de- 
termined largely by the size of our commit- 
ment to minerals research and development, 

We must look beyond conventional sources 
to low-level concentrations of minerals and 
metals in marginal and submarginal mate- 
rials, for these are what must be developed 
in the near future. I am referring to the 
known mineral aggregations which, because 
of technologic or other factors, have remained 
unexploited in favor of higher-grade, more 
accessible, or more profitable alternatives. 
There is little uncertainty with regard to 
the existence of substantial quantities of 
almost any given substance. But the un- 
certainty increases substantially when one 
considers the mineral forms, or the asso- 
ciated products, and such factors as loca- 
tion, accessibility, and the costs of extrac- 
tion and processing. 

V. CREATING TECHNOLOGY TO MAINTAIN RELI- 
ANCE ON CONVENTIONAL RESOURCES 

Instances are seen where advances in tech- 
nology would significantly contribute to 
minimizing reliance on conventional raw 
material sources to which, because of politi- 
cal, geographic or physical factors, access in 
the future may be restricted, uncertain, un- 
reliable or otherwise potentially inadequate. 

Some observers have stated optimistically 
that with the advent of cheap nuclear en- 
ergy, even common rocks, such as granite, 
would become “ore” and supply unlimited 
quantities of all metals needed by indus- 
try. And there are those who conclude that, 
because sea water contains virtually all the 
chemical elements, the oceans will at some 
future time become a cornucopia of metals. 

I cannot embrace such optimism, even 
though I will admit that the solution of 
future mineral supply problems lies in devis- 
ing a practical universal system for directly 
reducing any substance into its useful com- 
ponents at a very low cost, If this can be 
accomplished, our current definitions of re- 
sources” will disappear. I am not greatly 
concerned, however, that we need to meddle 
with these definitions, at least for the re- 
mainder of this century. I say this because, 
as in the case of common rock as “ore,” the 
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appreciable differences in physical and 
chemical form of the compounds containing 
the low concentration of metals in these 
rocks would require a vastly new and com- 
plex technology to extract them. Consider 
also the huge quantities of unusable waste 
that would be generated for each unit of 
metal. 

Nevertheless, the existence of these ob- 
stacles should not stand in the way of an 
aggressive quest for at least partial tech- 
nological achievement in areas that are 
promising. Many common substances, low 
in mineral content but abundant in nature 
and broadly distributed, and environments 
not fully explored or hostile can be com- 
mercially exploited with only modest ad- 
vances in established technology or with 
more ingenious application of known 
principles. 


VI. STRETCHING MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


We can expect, during the remainder of 
this century, to continue to meet our ma- 
terial needs in several ways: Through pri- 
mary production of mineral raw materials, 
by recapturing secondary materials in re- 
usable forms, and by extending the useful 
life spans of mineral based products, reduc- 
ing dissipative uses and waste, using ma- 
terials ever more efficiently throughout the 
production-consumption cycle. 

To make meaningful progress in stretching 
our material supplies we must find new and 
better ways to minimize the need for primary 
materials through recycling; learn how syn- 
thesis, substitution, or conversion can reduce 
a drain on limited supplies or achieve greater 
economies; and identify more areas in which 
significant losses and wastes can be reduced 
or eliminated, or needs can be minimized, 
through improved constitution, fabrication, 
and design. 

Vast tonnages of pure metals and alloys 


are trapped in manufactured products. Many 


of the ever-increasing variety of alloys that 
end up as scrap continue to accumulate in 
junk piles for lack of extractive methods to 
separate and reclaim the metals they con- 
tain. This problem is compounded by the 
fact that many of these alloys—some con- 
taining metals in critical supply—were de- 
veloped to resist just such conditions as are 
used by the extractive metallurgist in mak- 
ing separations. That is, they are extremely 
refractory and corrosion resistant to most 
chemicals. 

We will be able to stretch our resources 
much further when we can properly design 
systems that will extend the life of products; 
make easier their maintenance and repair, 
and/or simplify the salvage of metals. We 
must continue to improve our techniques of 
solid waste management. By this, I mean 
that through technology we must strive to 
achieve optimum recovery of all metal and 
mineral values during ore extraction and 
processing. The emphasis here is on saying 
the mineral values, thereby reducing the 
need for future retreatment of wastes. Mate- 
rial supplies can also be stretched by finding 
ways to use relatively abundant minerals, 
rather than relatively scarce ones, to meet 
our needs for a particular commodity. 

The manufacture of usable minerals by 
artificially duplicating the conditions that 
result in their occurrence in nature is still 
another means of extending mineral supplies. 
We must also work harder to extend the 
useful life of the materials in which min- 
erals are used. This will mean developing 
new substances or techniques that can 
reduce corrosion, oxidation, abrasion, and 
fatigue in mineral and metal products. Addi- 
tional approaches to material supplies in- 
clude using several different minerals to 
supply a particular commodity need, and 
improving materials engineering so as to 
provide new substances with unusual prop- 
erties thereby reducing overall material re- 
quirements, 
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VII, EMPLOYING THE LATENT POTENTIAL 

Many mineral-forming elements and ag- 
gregations occur in such abundance and are 
so readily accessible and widely distributed 
that regardless of demand they are essen- 
tially inexhaustible. Nevertheless, there are 
technologie problems or prevailing economic 
disadvantages that preclude their widespread 
industrial use as substitutes for mineral com- 
modities in lesser abundance. Of equal sig- 
nificance are mineralized zones or sources 
which, like oil shale for example, are of such 
magnitude as to insure the accommodation 
of large-scale demands for a long time. 

I am firmly convinced that the nation’s 
industrial and resource base can be broadened 
with attendant economic, employment, and 
national-income benefits. This can be ac- 
complished by directing appropriate techno- 
logic and economic investigations into the 
advantages to be derived through creating 
new demands or markets for materials in 
superabundance like magnesium, boron, and 
the more common elements in the earth's 
crust, or for byproducts that are surplus to 
current demands by virtue of their presence 
in substances processed primarily for other 
materials, like many of the rare-earth ele- 
ments. 

The research emphasis should be on new 
applications for these plentiful materials 
rather than on the utilization as substi- 
tutes in competition with traditional mate- 
rials in established markets. 


VIII. RESOLVING RESOURCE CONFLICTS 


Accompanying the foreseeable demand for 
more minerals is an increasing recognition 
that these materials must be provided with- 
out destroying the environment of the society 
that needs them. As never before in the his- 
tory of our country, people are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need for true mul- 
tiple land use. As a nation, we have come to 

the need to preserve the precarious 
balance between material requirements and 
natural resources, and at the same time, to 
improve the bountiful heritage of the land. 
This awareness includes, but also extends 
beyond, problems of surface disturbance, air 
and water pollution, and waste disposal that 
are common to the processes used in extract- 
ing minerals from the earth. And it poses a 
host of stimulating challenges in the min- 
erals and fuels sector of our economy—chal- 
lenges that must be met with an immensely 
improved minerals technology. 

We must develop new techniques for the 
ultimate disposal of the mineral-based prod- 
ucts that have no further value or are not 
otherwise recoverable for reuse. A better tech- 
nology is needed for controlling the surface 
subsidence that can result from underground 
mining. We must develop suitable methods 
for eliminating stream pollution that is asso- 
ciated with mining activity and for restoring 
land that has been damaged by surface min- 
ing. Finally, we must improve mine-fire con- 
trol technology to prevent the needless waste 
of coal resources, the destruction of property, 
and the formation of noxious gases that 
menace humans, animals, and plant life. 

Attaining these objectives will not, of 
course, provide direct economic gains to in- 
dustry. On the contrary, they will frequently 
add costs that will probably have to be passed 
on to consumers in one form on another. 
Nevertheless, the problems that arise in meet- 
ing the nation’s demands for minerals and 
metals cannot be treated apart from environ- 
mental threats that stem from the mining, 
treatment, or use of any mineral substance 
and we must seek to minimize the cost of 
erasing such threats. For the remainder of 
this century, as never before, we must apply 
technology wisely and efficiently so that the 
mineral needs of our industrial economy can 
be supplied while maintaining the quality of 
our environment. 


IX. CONSERVING MANPOWER 


Aside from the universal problem of ac- 
quiring the scientific and technologic capa- 
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bilities that are essential to all of the fore- 
going subjects, one of the key factors in pro- 
viding the growing mineral needs of our na- 
tion in the years to come is the availability of 
manpower. The industry can meet these min- 
erals needs only as rapidly and effectively as 
the men in it can produce the necessary raw 
materials. So, in a very real sense, adequate 
resources of skilled manpower are as essen- 
tial as proved mineral reserves and the tech- 
niques to extend these reserves. 

These manpower resources are limited to- 
day and all indications point to continued 
shortages, despite industry's recruiting ef- 
forts. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
conserve these human resources, And we can 
do this by strengthening our ability and in- 
tensifying our efforts to assure safe and 
healthful working conditions. In doing so, 
we will encourage those already employed to 
continue working, and at the same time we 
will provide incentive for promising young 
men to join the production team. 

Through the combined efforts of industry, 
and the Federal and State Governments, 
notable achievements have been made in pro- 
moting safety and protection of workers. But 
we must never forget that this effective co- 
operation is only part of what is needed. Safe 
performance of a job, like efficient perform- 
ance of a job, requires the energy, the convic- 
tion, and the wholehearted commitment of 
the individual worker. Moreover, safety de- 
mands continuous attention; constant co- 
operation by all concerned is essential to as- 
sure the protection of the man on the job. 
His well-being is the goal. We must share 
the responsibility, and the pride, in attaining 
it. We must work energetically and unremit- 
tingly to promote this responsibility and 
pride if we are to conserve the valuable hu- 
man resource so necessary to the fulfillment 
of our mineral and metal needs. 

These, then, are the emerging issue cate- 
gories that merit your most serious attention. 
While some of the subjects are beyond the 
immediate responsibility of the Bureau of 
Mines, none are outside the Interest of this 
committee, and I am certain these vital mat- 
ters will receive your serious consideration. 

Acquiring the skills that will be essential 
to accomplish the technological advances 
prescribed here presents a major challenge. 
Professional capabilities in these areas are 
limited now and are likely to be wholly in- 
adequate in the future if an effective means 
of developing the necessary talent and at- 
tracting it to these problems is not forth- 
coming. The outlook suggests a critical need 
to increase the number of engineers, econo- 
mists and executives knowledgeable in the 
mineral field and a way to attract their skills 
to these issues. 

In my opinion, the successful application 
of technology to meet the mineral demands 
of the future is the most recurring theme 
in the appraisals of the projected supply- 
demand relationships. Until now, the in- 
dustry’s ability to keep pace with growing 
demand through the application of new 
and improved technology is impressive, in- 
deed. 

However, we now see two trends emerg- 
ing which will have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the future of our minerals policy. 
As shown in the chart, the minerals indus- 
try added in 1966 another $1.3 billion of 
capital to the amount already invested in 
overseas ventures. Lately we have also been 
witnessing a series of “marriages” within 
the minerals feld. Several companies are 
diversifying and others are integrating their 
activities, both horizontally and vertically. 
The petroleum companies in particular are 

into the “total-energy-supply” 
business as well as acquiring interests in 
nonfuel minerals. It is heartening to know 
that the potential for capital investment 
represented by the healthy financial condi- 
tion and the earnings of the petroleum com- 
panies is to become available for the ad- 
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vancement of other sectors of the mineral 
industries. However, two questions face us: 

(1) Will this potential be invested in ad- 
vancing the urgently needed mineral tech- 
nology? 

(2) What share of it will be invested in 
other countries? 

I believe that these questions should be 
thoroughly examined if we are to chart a 
rational course for the future. 

We know, for example, that some minerals 
of current and foreseeable commercial sig- 
nificance are just not available from domes- 
tic sources and are not likely to be found 
here in any appreciable quantity. Moreover, 
assured access to developed sources of some 
of these minerals is at times questionable. 

Also of significance to the solution of 
‘critical mineral-supply problems is lead- 
time. It often takes 5 to 10 years to bring 
a new mineral deposit into production. This 
is a factor that is well understood by those 
who work in the mineral industries, but 
too seldom appreciated elsewhere. Neverthe- 
less, we know that mineral production can- 
not be turned on like a faucet and that sub- 
stantial capital in the order of millions of 
dollars per venture is required. 

We know also that we often lack the 
kind of information that ts needed as the 
basis for mineral-development decisions. 
Knowing these things, we must move forward 
purposefully to devise new and more sophis- 
ticated procedures for acquiring and evaluat- 
ing the information we need. 

We must strive to improve the competitive 
Position of domestic resources through the 
application of new and improved technology 
in extracting and processing. More efficient 
methods for mining ores and for upgrading 
them before smelting and refining can make 
the use of “leaner” substances technically 
and economically feasible. We must learn 
how to explore for minerals at depths, and to 
develop methods for finding and extra 
minerals in the deeper layers of the earth’s 
crust, and from under the sea. 

Still another tremendous opportunity for 
easing our mineral-supply problems is of- 
fered through the improved recycling of 
scrap and waste. We must learn how to mine 
our scrap heaps and junkyards for the valu- 
able metals that they contain. Substitution 
of abundant materials for those in short sup- 
ply also can be practiced far more effectively 
as a means of stretching our supply of min- 
eral raw materials. 

These are but a few of the many ways in 
which we can and must act to an 
ability to meet our mineral demands in the 
years to come. 

I’m sure that my remarks have brought to 
mind some questions. In the time remaining, 
I will be glad to answer as many of them 
as possible. 


The Milk Support Increase 
HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman’s decision 
Wednesday to increase the price support 
for manufacturing milk to $4.28 per hun- 
dred pounds is a clear victory for the 
entire dairy industry. 

Iam very pleased that Secretary Free- 
man has responded to our requests to in- 
crease the milk price support. Even at 
this level, farmers will only be assured of 
about 9 cents per quart of milk they 


ce. 
Every available economic indicator 
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supports the Department's action to im- 
prove milk prices for our dairy farmers. 

The old $4 price support was sadly 
inadequate in helping our family farmers 
meet today’s rapidly escalating produc- 
tion costs. 

Up until this time, farm prices for milk 
were among the lowest for any agricul- 
tural commodity. Last year, milk produc- 
tion dropped below 120 billion pounds for 
the first time in 15 years, 5 percent less 
than the 1961-65 average. In Wiscon- 
sin—America’s dairyland—milk produc- 
tion was off 2 percent from the previous 


year. 

Our dairy farmers deserve this better 
return on their heavy investment of 
labor and capital. The cost-price squeeze 
has dealt fatal blow after fatal blow to 
the dairy industry. Hopefully, this in- 
crease in the price support will slow down 
the exodus from our dairy farms and in- 
sure an adequate supply of milk for the 
future. 


Marist College to Honor Samuel J. 
Talarico 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
30, 1968, Mr. Samuel J. Talarico, presi- 
dent of District Union Local 1, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters, Butcher Workmen, 
and Affiliated Crafts of North America, 
AFL-CIO, will be honored by the Marist 
College, of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., at its 
third annual dinner at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. Mr. Talarico is 
one of three great contemporary Ameri- 
cans chosen to receive the Marist College 
award. 

Mr. President, Sam Talarico has long 
been a credit to his union, to the labor 
movement and to his community in the 
Utica, N.Y., area. He is president of his 
own local union, is also president of the 
Union Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment of the New York State AFL-CIO 
and is a vice president of his interna- 
tional union, the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. The confidence and respect ac- 
corded to him by his fellow trade union 
members is indicated by the fact that 
he has held the presidency of Union 
Label and Service Trades Department of 
the New York State AFL-CIO for 11 
years. In 1962, the U.S. Navy selected 
him as one of four representatives of the 
American labor movement to participate 
in a 52-day goodwill tour of neighbor- 
ing Latin American countries. Clearly he 
well deserves the honor being accorded 
to him by the Marist College as an out- 
standing contemporary American labor 
and civic leader. 

Mr. President, the February 1968 is- 
sue of the Industrial Bulletin published 
by the New York State Department of 
Labor contains an article summarizing 
the career of Sam Talarico and the con- 
tributions he has made to the labor 
movement and to his community. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
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article be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROFILE oF A LABOR LEADER: PRESIDENT SAM 
‘TALARICO 


The life of Samuel J. Talarico of Utica— 
from his days in the coal mines where he 
was considered less valuable than the mule 
he “jockeyed,” to his present status as pres- 
ident to an 11,000-member union—reads like 
something out of Horatio Alger. 

The road out of those Pennsylvania mines 
to the presidency of District Union Local 1, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, Butcher Work- 
men and Affiliated Crafts of North America, 
AFL-CIO, was long and suffering. 

It was a challenge accepted and a victory 
won by this man, who, through his union, 
resumed his pursuit of education—once 
terminated at the Seventh Grade—that car- 
ried him through two summer sessions at 
the University of Wisconsin, courses at 
Roosevelt University in Chicago and the 
Harvard School of Business where he was 
class valedictorian, 

District No. 1 has come a long way, too, 
since it was organized more than 30 years 
ago. It has outgrown its present home at 
1008 Cornelia Street, Utica, in which the 
union invested $175,000. 

Plans are being made for ground-breaking 
in the spring for a new union home at Hol- 
land Avenue and Memorial Drive in Utica, 
that will represent an investment in the 
neighborhood of $750,000. 

Actually, the construction will include 
three buildings but they will be connected. 
Along with the office space, meeting halls, 
classrooms for the stewards, library and 
other rooms, a bomb shelter is in the plan- 
ning stage. 

“Our attorneys are working with State 
agencies for the preparation of the bomb 
shelter,” President Talarico said. “We hope 
to have one that will accommodate 300 to 
400 people in an emergency.” 

District No, 1 members also point with 
pride to the Michael J. Walsh Homes, located 
in West Utica on a square block, bounded by 
Gary Avenue, Addison, Green and City 
Streets. Sponsored by District No. 1, the two 
six-story buildings are considered Utica’s 
newest concept in moderately priced apart- 
ment living. Typical apartments include 
studio and one, two and three-bedroom 
units. 

Yes, Sam Talarico has come a long way. 

“I saw the blood of miners spill into the 
streets,” said Sam as he looked back on those 
days, when at the age of 11, he led the mules 
that hauled the cars out of the mines. 

“The owners thought more of the mules 
than they did of us. If they wandered away, 
we had to go get them even if it was 4 o’clock 
in the morning. Those mules cost us money, 
you don’t,’ the bosses shouted at us.” 

The Talarico family moved to Carbondale, 
Pa., from Chicago, Sam's birthplace in 1911. 
His dad died when Sam was two years old. 
Prom Carbondale, the family moved to Utica 
in 1922 and Sam went to school. He got as 
far as the Seventh Grade before he was com- 
pelled to go to work. At the age of 14, he was 
self-supporting. 

His future had not yet started to mold 
and Sam worked as a section hand; he 
worked in cotton mills and in factories that 
made fire extinguishers and fire trucks; he 
worked in stockyards and he was a packer in 
a press company. 

his desire to become a pilot, Sam 
enrolled in the Boeing Air Transport School 
in Chicago, attending school during the day 
and working nights as a packer. The day 
came when he obtained his pilot’s license 
and purchased a small plane. 
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“One day I was coming in for a landing 
when I overshot the field,” related Sam, “I 
tried to side slip but the plane went into 
the fence at the end of the field.” 

He wasn’t injured, but the plane was 
wrecked. 

“We had the depression at the time, so I 
was out of the flying business. I had no 
money to buy another plane.” 

Then came a stint in the Chicago stock- 
yards. It was Sam’s job to drive the livestock 
into the chutes. 

“Is that what endeared you to the meat 
industry?” he was asked. 

“No, sir,” was his definitive reply. “There 
is nothing enticing about the Chicago stock- 
yards, especially the odor.” 

Sam’s step-dad became permanently in- 
jured “and my mother asked me to come back 
to Utica to help out. I came back and did 
some road construction work in the Bing- 
hamton area.” 

In 1932, Sam’s future started to take shape. 
He went to work for the Gold Medal Com- 
pany (formerly Scala) as a cattle and hog 
butcher. 

“A year later,” he states, “we organized 
a butcher’s union, I was a protege of the 
great union leader, John F. Hart. He was like 
a father to me and under his guidance, I 
learned a great deal about the labor move- 
ment, which assisted us tremendously in 
forming our new union.” 

He held numerous offices in the Local 
as he continued his work with Gold Medal. 
He has no accurate count but “I slaughtered 
thousands of hogs and cattle (he still has 
his tools) until 1936 when I was elected busi- 
ness agent of our local. That ended my days 
as a butcher.” 

In 1960, he was elected international vice 
president of the union. As president and 
business manager of District Union No. 1, 
Sam, by his supervision of some 600 stewards, 
guides the destinies of 11,000 members in 42 
counties with other offices in Albany, Bing- 
hamton, Rochester, Syracuse and Watertown. 
In addition to slaughterers, the union also 
represents such workers in the industry as 
sausage makers, egg candlers, butchers, 
poultry handlers, food canners, and the clerks 
and cashiers in the retail branch. 

“Our relations with management are ex- 
cellent,” he states with pride. He related how 
a number of years ago a company got into 
financial difficulties. 

“We waived all claims for wage increases 
and we even invested our own funds to get 
the firm out of receivership. We kept that 
company in business.” 

Continuing along this line, Sam states that 
“the objective of our organization is to keep 
a company in business. We do study the 
economy of the companies and their ability 
to pay. A $9-an-hour job does not mean a 
thing if there are no jobs available. 

“That is why we place so much emphasis 
on the training and education of our stew- 
ards. That is why classrooms are important 
units in any building plans that we have.” 

Major companies among the many, with 
which District No. 1 has negotiations, are 
A. & P. Tea Company, Acme Markets, Arrow 
Markets, Arbor Foods, C. A. Durr Packing 
Company, Loblaw Markets, Monroe Packing 
Company, P. & C. Food Markets, Save-Way 
Markets, Max Russer, Inc. and the Tobin 
Packing Company. 

District No. 1 has a number of publications 
but one in which President Sam has much 
interest in is the financial report, published 
quarterly. 

“That shows where every penny goes that 
is handled by our District, and every mem- 
ber receives that report. We won't have it 
any other way,” he says. 

Sam Talarico is a man of prestige at the 
local, state and international levels. 

Members of the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department of the New York State 
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AFL-CIO have re-elected him their president 
each year for the past 11 years. 

In 1962, the United States Navy selected 
him as one of four representatives of the 
American Labor Movement to participate in 
a 52-day Good Will Tour of neighboring Latin 
American Countries—Mexico, Chile, Brazil 
and Trinidad. Representatives of industry, 
political and social segments of American so- 
ciety also were selected for the trip aboard 
the USS Lexington and USS Constellation. 

Sam was aboard the Lexington and his la- 
bor companion was William B. Roy, president 
of Los Angeles Local 108, International Sheet 
Metal Workers. The other Labor representa- 
tives, aboard the Constellation, were S. Frank 
Raferty, general representative of the Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers and Martin Ward, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of Journey Plumbers, Steam- 
fitters and Apprentices. 

District President Talarico hosted a meet- 
ing aboard the Lexington in Valparaiso Har- 
bor, with a large delegation of the Chilean 
Trade Union Movement in attendance. 

“Everybody said I had the distinction of 
holding the first union meeting aboard the 
Lexington,” said Sam with a chuckle. 

Labor has representatives all over the 
world, combating the enemies of free labor 
and free governments. 

In his own organization at home, Sam 
has praise and commendation for a faithful, 
industrious and efficient staff throughout 
the district. 

Among them is Miss Pauline Wojnicz of 
Utica, who is executive secretary and office 
manager at Amalgamated’s present build- 
in; 


g. 

“She is my right arm,” says Sam. 

Pauline is no stranger to the labor moye- 
ment nor did she come into it by accident, 

Canadian-born, Pauline came to Utica 
with her family while she was a baby. 

“I was so young, you almost can call me 
a native.” 

She worked in the papermaking industry 
where she became interested in union work 
and was made a stewardess. From there, she 
went into the Gold Medal packing house 
and later to Loblaw’s. As a result of the war 
years, she got into the field of butchering 
because of the manpower shortage in that 
particular phase of the industry. She was 
the ‘Rosie, the Riveter’ of the meat industry 
or, perhaps, ‘Bernice, the Butcherette.’ 

She also is vice president of the Greater 
Utica Federation of Labor of which Sam was 
its first president. 

Mrs. Sam Talarico is the former Miss Rita 
F. DeTraglia of Utica. They have three sons, 
Joseph, who is associated with his dad in 
District No. 1 as executive vice president; 
Samuel Jr., a student at the College of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico and Louis, a freshman at 
Norwich University in Vermont. 

Active in Utica’s community life, Sam is 
a director of the Utica Boys Club; he par- 
ticipates annually in all financial cam- 
paigns, including the United Fund and the 
Oneida Chapter of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. He is a member of the Parents Alumni 
of Utica College. 

“Sam Talarico is many things to Utica and 
the area,” says Ernest Coletti, Assistant In- 
dustrial Commissioner in charge of the State 
Labor Department’s Utica District. “He is a 
valuable asset to our community. He has 
done many things for labor and also fosters 
good labor-management relations.” 

Commissioner Coletti adds: 

“Michael J. Walsh, for whom the housing 
development was named, was one of the 
original union men in Utica. He was an 
organizer for the AFL for years. He trained 
many of the present union leaders, includ- 
ing Sam Talarico. Sam’s achievements and 
the prestige and respect he enjoys from rep- 
resentatives on both sides of the negotiating 
senie indicate he has learned his lessons 
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Portrait of Hope 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, our 
Nation has never more needed words of 
hope and prayer for rededication to the 
principles that have made America great 
and carried her through the crises of the 
past. 

Mrs. S. B. Curiale, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has expressed this well in her 
poem, Portrait of Hope,” dedicated to 
her own son, Joey. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poem and its dedication be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTRAIT or HOPE 
(By S. B. Curiale) 

(Nore.—I dedicate this to my son Joey, 
who, by his expressions and deeds, fortifies 
my hopes that he along with the millions of 
young Joeys throughout this nation, will 
grow to one day become the heartbeat of 
the United States of America.) 


Hear me someone, 

Anyone—anywhere in America. 

Hear me, please, even though Iam young; 
This is Joey. 


You know who Lam, 

You pass by me every day. 

Maybe along some balifield, some yard, 
Or perhaps some church or street. 


At times you have seen me 
With black hair, brown eyes, 
Or blonde hair, blue eyes, 
Light skin or dark skin. 


But, however you see me, 

Iam Joey, a young American boy; 
Who at times feels forgotten, 
And often neglected and ignored. 


I want so to be seen, 

To be heard. 

I want someone to look at me 
And say, 

Joey, you are the future. 

On you we shall rely. 


But, confused are my countrymen, 
For they fail to see me 

As America itself, 

With its dreams, desires 

And ambitions for the future. 


There were in our past history 
Millions of Americans called Joey, 
Who at a moment's notice 

Rose up to defend their land. 

Why did they take up arms? 

Why did they leave 

For places unknown, fearlessly? 
Why were they willing to 

Lay down their lives 

Never to see their loved ones again? 


My youthful mind tells me 
Over and over again, 


preserve 
This land of Liberty and Democracy. 
O"hallowed are the grounds 

Which caress the millions of Joeys 
Who gave, so that America might live. 


But truly we are not, 


As I speak out at this very moment, 
I cannot help but remember 

My silent conversation 

With the flag of our country, 

Old Glory! 
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I remember, 

It was on a dark and misty morning 
In the playground of my school 
That I noticed Old Glory 

Motionless and silent. 


I moved closer, 

And stood beneath the staff 

Which carries her proudly, 

And whispered, “Old Glory, You look so sad! 
Why?” 


All at once, 

Her stripes moved gently, and I heard, 
Joey, Joey, how can I be happy? 

Por as I rest atop this staff, 

I see darkness shrouding America, 


The winds which once echoed 
Across the mountain tops, 

America the Beautiful, now echoes, 
America the Land of Bigotry. 


Joey, listen carefully. 

I was fashioned by the hands 

Of a lady who loved our land. 

And when first I was raised on high, 
I looked out over the rolling hills 
And mountain peaks and said, 
Blessed be this glorious nation! 


Each morning thereafter, 

The sun would kiss my thirteen stars, 
And send her warmth rippling through 
My fields of red, white and blue, 


Each day, those who made it possible 
That I become our nation's symbol 
Paused beneath me 

In silent allegiance. 


When I say allegiance, Joey, 

It was not really to me, 

But to your valiant forefathers 
Who cleared and cultivated 
This once hostile wilderness. 


As they stood beneath me 

And pledged proudly their allegiance, 
They were in effect, 

Pledging their gratitude to those 
Who made me a reality. 


It seemed, 

That I was to be for them 

The saga of their struggles, 
Their heartaches, their desires 
And their goals. 


Now Joey, this very day, 

Some Americans burn me, kick me, 
And tear me to shreds. 

With malice, they are desecrating 
America herself. 


At the sight of all this, 

My future vanguard of freedom, 

I cry out, 

Shame, you ungrateful sons of America 
Shame, for you have dishonored me. 


These contemptible Americans, 

By their verr actions, 

Tarnish the memory of all those 

Who fought and died 

On the many blood stained battlefields. 


I was there, Joey, 

At every battle. 

Many times I fell from the 

Hands of a fallen Knight of Freedom. 
And as I lay there motionless, 

Their blood seeped deeply 

Into my stars and stripes. 


Time and time again 

As the battle roared on, 

One of the on rushing brave 

Would pick me up. 

As I proudly fluttered in the wind, 

I cried out, God, God of this Universe, 
Bless Thy fallen sons 

Who gave, so that I 

Again could rise, 


Old Glory pauses a moment. 

Her stars look deep into Joey’s eyes. 
“Joey, My Joey, please hear me, 
Why do you cry? 

You must be brave and strong.” 
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Moments pass, and I cry out 

In the silence of the morning, 
“My flag, My flag, 

How ashamed Iam 

For the actions of my generation.” 


Gently I place my hand 

Over my heart and say, 

“To you my star-spangled gem 
I solemnly make this pledge: 

I pledge, Old Glory, 

That from this day forward 
Ishall, with devotion, 

Go forth 

Among the youth of this nation, 
Cultivating the rebirth 

Of a new and more dedicated 
Generation. 


A generation that will arise 
With a far greater determination 
Than ever before, 

To sow the seeds of understanding 
And rededication. 

We, by our actions, 

Shall let it be known to all 
‘That we, the youth of America, 
Are the self-ordained caretakers 
Of this vineyard of hope. 


My flag, I further pledge, 

That this generation I speak of 
Shall be guided by the motto 
“That our nation is indivisible; 
And will remain, 

America the Beautiful, forever!” 


Old Glory then began to wave. 
Her stars which were dulled 

By sadness, 

Began to glitter. 

“O Joey, 

Go Forth, my standbearer, forever 
With this pledge in your heart.” 


So now my fellow Americans 

From this day forward, 

When you see me, 

See in me, not just youth, 

But the life-line of hope 

That shall nourish this great Citadel 
The United States of America, 


And when I speak, 

Listen to my heralding message, 
That work, sweat, and unity 
Shall rebuild this torn nation. 


Hear me when I say, 

That prayer is America’s answer. 
That prayer is our bridge 
Spanning the infinite distance 
Between earth and Heaven. 
Prayer shall guide us on 

As we travel the highways 

Of life, 

Carrying the torch of Liberty. 


As I speak to you of prayer, 

When and if you choose to pray, 
Pray for me 

And for all the Joeys in America; 
Asking God's blessing 

And Guidance, 

In our quest for a better America. 


The Abuse of the Tax-Exempt Industrial 
Bond Hurts Everybody 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, before 
the Congress can even begin to decide 
matters of raising taxes, it must con- 
sider and remove those loopholes whieh 
cost the Treasury and the publie dis- 
graceful amounts of money. 
I refer to the ever-increasing use of 
tax-exempt municipal bonds to finance 
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industrial enterprises—another tax loop- 
hole for corporations to use the credit 
of municipalities for tax windfalls. 

With more than 40 States offering this 
municipal industrial financing, it is ob- 
vious that the decision to locate a plant 
in a particular locale will be motivated 
by other economic considerations, not 
the availability of this type of financing. 

When only a few States authorizec. the 
issuance of these bonds, they obviously 
received great benefit at the expense of 
everyone else, but under present condi- 
tions 40 States are diluting the value of 
the tax-exempt market with no economic 
justification or return. 

Last year there was issued $1.4 billion 
of municipal industrial bonds compared 
with $% billion the year before. Fur- 
ther dramatic evidence of the impact 
that this perverse use of tax exemption 
is having on the municipal market can 
be measured by the fact that for the last 
quarter of 1967 for the first time, mu- 
nicipal industrial financing was the larg- 
est single use of proceeds of newly is- 
sued State and local debt. 

This total exceeded even the combined 
debt issued to finance elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, and university projects 
during this 3-month period. 

In addition, the $1.4 billion for 1967 
was greater than all the municipal bonds 
sold to improve roads, bridges, and tun- 
nels for the entire year and just slightly 
less than the $1.8 billion of bonds sold 
for the entire year for sewer and water 
projects. 

Indeed, this is a national disgrace 
when major corporations around the 
country are rushing to use up the avail- 
able limited municipal credit which 
could be used for essential public im- 
provements. 

In the opinion of market experts, the 
large volume of municipal industrial 
bonds last year had the effect of raising 
interest rates on normal municipal bonds 
from ½ to ½ percentage point. Last 
year the States and municipalities issued 
approximately $13 billion of normal pub- 
lic improvement municipal bonds. 

Based upon the above estimates, the 
taxpayers of the United States will have 
to pay over the life of the bonds issued 
last year approximately 8%½ billion in 
excess interest costs. 

I was heartened by the U.S. Treasury 
Department's announcement that they 
would finally impose a ruling restricting 
the abuse of these bonds. 

I hope that they will persist and en- 
act this move regardless of the pressure 
on them not to do so. It is important to 
the entire bond system, to the Treasury, 
and to the very tax system which affects 


us all. 

I realize that this is not the end of 
the battle. The excise tax bill contains 
a rider that I hope the Senate will de- 
feat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several editorials and articles 
and some important information which 
sums up many of the details, now clouded 
by many side issues, be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Post-Crescent, Mar. 16, 1968] 
END TO Tax EXEMPT INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


The Treasury Department has announced 
its intention to & rule which has 
granted tax exempt status to bond issues sold 
by local governmental units for the purpose 
of industrial development, a change which 
would be a reversal of a rule which has stood 
since 1954. 

The department decision will have particu- 
lar meaning for Wisconsin municipalities 
and counties, which have been laboring under 
the handicap of competition from such fi- 
nancing plans in other states. In 1965, the 
legislature authorized Wisconsin counties to 
issue such bonds, and a few counties, includ- 
ing Outagamie County, have organized de- 
velopment corporations as a first step toward 
this type of financing. But the Wisconsin 
type of bond has never received approval from 
the Department, probably because 
of the change in attitude which was 
shape and which now has resulted in the de- 
cision to change the tax exempt rule. 

But in the meantime, Wisconsin has faced 
the unfair competition from these bonds is- 
sued in other states. Forty-one states now 
allow the issuing of such bonds. 

There have been periodic attempts to end 
the tax exempt status of such bonds in the 
form of legislation. The latest bill with this 
objective introduced by Rep. John Byrnes of 
Green Bay, the ranking Republican of the 
House Ways and Means Committee which 
has jurisdiction over tax matters, was en- 
dorsed by the Treasury Department. The sub- 
sequent decision to try to achieve the same 
thing through a change in tax rules probably 
is a frank recognition of the political facts of 
life since most of the states now are using 
this financing device in competition for in- 
dustrial development. Rep. Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
is from Arkansas, one of the leading states in 
use of these bonds. 

As Rep. Byrnes has pointed out repeatedly, 
the tax exempt status given such bond issues 
means that there is not only unfair competi- 
tion among the states tn industrial develop- 
ment but that taxpayers from states like Wis- 
consin also are picking up the tab for lost 
revenues. 

The totals of such bond issues no longer 
make the question one of an insignificant 
nature, if it ever was. The national total of 
such bond issues has increased from $70 mil- 
lion in 1960 to $1.4 billion last year. 

Added to the normal annual increases in 
public works bond issues, the industrial de- 
velopment bonds are causing an added tax 
cost at the local level in another way. The 
gush of industrial development bonds has 
served to drive up interest rates on public 
works bond issues because of the competition 
for money. 

The basis for the tax exempt status of pub- 
lic works bonds is that they are obligations 
of municipal taxpayers in most cases, in con- 
trast, the industrial development bonds are 
retired from annual land or building pay- 
ments of firms whose plants have been fi- 
nanced through the less costly means of local 
government borrowing. The use of this device 
to lure industry has been well documented. 

The Treasury Department is on the right 
track in changing the tax exempt rule, 
though it is expected to face a federal court 
challenge. The present rule has resulted in 
unfair competition to states like Wisconsin, 
is based on the faulty premise that industrial 
development bonds are a taxpayer obligation, 
and is resulting in the loss of a potential 
source of federal revenue. 

[From the Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily 
Journal, Mar. 12, 1968] 
TAX-EXEMPT PRIVILEGE 

An estimated $1 billion in tax-exempt 

bonds were issued last year by state and local 
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governments to finance industrial facilities. 

In the next several years, the financial 
offerings are expected to reach as high as $3 
billion as more government bodies use this 
device to lure industry from other sec- 
tions of the country. Although the White 


House has endorsed repeal of the tax exemp- 


tion, Congress understandably has been cool 
to the idea because 41 states now authorize 
so-called industrial revenue bonds. 

Wisconsin is not one of the 41, and this 
has been recognized as an important factor 
in industrial development efforts. It is a 
disheartening blow when Wisconsin indus- 
tries have decided to expand by building a 
new plant or a branch operation in one of 
the states that can offer such a private pact. 
We also lose prospects contemplating moving 
into Wisconsin when they choose to locate 
where this tax advantage is offered. The cut- 
throat competition in this respect presents 
a strong temptation to either get into that 
degrading sort of dogfight, or work for fed- 
eral rules to equalize the competition among 
the various states. 

With the chances of Congress moving 
seemingly remote, the Treasury reportedly is 
now considering acting through administra- 
tive ruling to end the tax advantage. The 
Treasury's own agency, the Internal Revenue 
Service, established the tax-exempt status 
of these bonds in a 1954 decision. Now the 
original ruling has been opened to challenge. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler would 
prefer to have Congress do the repealing 
instead of the Treasury. Obviously, Treasury 
action would not be without political risk, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 22, 1968] 


A TAXPAYERS’ MATTER? 


This is the first time that this taxpayer has 
complained about being taxed more heavily 
so that the government can subsidize others. 
Iam glad to have some of my tax dollars used 
to help the unfortunate and needy. I don't 
even complain when my money is used to 
help shaky business firms that don’t have ac- 
cess to the capital markets and might other- 
wise fail. I can even see the point of using my 
money to subsidize firms to industrialize 
some of the backward areas in Arkansas, Ala- 
bama or Mississippi. 

However, my patience is now being 
strained. Could you tell me why I should pay 
more taxes to enable some of our leading cor- 
porations to finance themselves cheaply 
through tax-exempt bonds issued by cooper- 
ating municipalities and public authorities 
which assume no responsibility whatever for 
either principal or interest? Total issues of 
some $200 million of these bonds were re- 
cently announced on one day. They were for 
the benefit of such worthy firms as U.S. Steel, 
Spring Mills Inc., Ashland Oil and Refining 
Co., Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
Courts & Co., Reliance Electric and Engineer- 
ing Co., Iowa Beef Packers, Inc., Sweetheart 
Plastics Inc., American Automatic Vending 
Corp., and Eastern Stainless Steel. Some of 
the funds will indeed be used to build plants 
in underdeveloped states. But are Delaware, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska and Iowa 
in this category? 

These are indeed worthy firms, and their 
stockholders are undoubtedly worthy people. 
But why should we taxpayers subsidize them? 
Have they demonstrated need or some special 
merit? Have they promised to reimburse tax- 
payers by lowering the prices of their prod- 
ucts? In this process, are we getting more effi- 
cient locations of industries, or less efficient? 

Perhaps you or your readers can provide 
information which will make this form of 
subsidy seem reasonable. In the meantime, I 
can only say that the whole process is cock- 
eyed, if not scandalous, and those members 
of Congress who want to perpetuate it must 
not have thought the thing through. 
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INCREASE IN MUNICIPAL INTEREST RATES BE- 
CAUSE OF THE LARGE VOLUME OF MUNICIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 
The following is a summary of a panel dis- 

cussion at the Investment Bankers Asso- 

ciation’s Convention in December 1967 as 


reported by the Daily Bond Buyer and other 


news media. The speakers on this panel were: 

Marsom B. Pratt, Partner, Estabrook & Co., 
Boston. 

Truxton B. Pratt, V.P., Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Alan Weeden, President, Weeden & Co., 
New York. 

Brainerd Whitbeck, Sr., V.P., The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, New York. 

Alan Browne, Sr. V.P., Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

William Simon, Partner, Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, New York. 

DeWitt Hornor, Vice Pres., First Nationa] 
City Bank, New York. 

“This past year’s mammoth increase in the 
issuance of tax-free industrial aid bonds in 
behalf of private business (from $500 mil- 
lion in 1966 to $1.3 billion in 1967) has raised 
the cost of local government borrowing on 
full-faith-and-credit bonds by about 14 of 1 
per cent, and the cost of other local govern- 
ment borrowing by perhaps twice that much, 
according to estimates made at the Conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers Association. 


* * * * * 


“It was further pointed out that the fi- 
mancing of the ordinary needs of local gov- 
ernment—public safety, sanitation, trans- 
portation and education—is causing an an- 
nual net increase in the supply of municipal 
and other local government bonds of from 
$6 to $7 billion a year. If this net supply is 
to be swelled by another $1 to $2 billion a 
year of tax-free industrial aid financing, the 
tax-exempt part of the bond market will be 
overstrained, and will have to give ground 
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for higher borrowing costs for all local gov- 
ernment functions. 
* + s + * 


When asked by reporters what might be 
the market impact of a projected future an- 
nual supply of $4 billion or more of tax-free 
industrial bonds, the panel hazarded the 
opinion that the rise in cost already attribut- 
able to the industrial aid bond conceivably 
might be tripled. This might raise the aver- 
age cost of long-term local government bor- 
rowing—a cost, say, of about 43% %—by as 
much as 150 yield basis points, that is, to a 
cost of 5% . The market specialist stressed 
that if related to the rise in standard mar- 
ket yield indices—such as the Bond Buyer's 
Index of 20 bonds—from 20 to 25 basis points 
of the rise is a consequence of tax-free in- 
dustrial financing. However, most of the yield 
rises registered by the standard indices re- 
flect the shifts in market value of standard 
full faith, and credit bonds secured by the 
taxing power of local government. 

“It was explained that the market impact 
of the industrial aid revenue bond is felt 
more drastically by the large supply of tax- 
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exempt bonds that are secured by special 
revenues, such as road and bridge tolls and 
water and other utility charges, probably the 
present structure of market yields reflects 
an increase of 50 basis points attributable to 
the mounting volume of tax-free industrial 
aid financing. 

“Special emphasis was given by the panel- 
ists to the investment demand side of the 
market. It was noted that the big growth 
in investable savings is taking place in pen- 
sion funds, institutions that, being tax ex- 
empt themselves, have little interest in buy- 
ing bonds coming to market with interest 
coupons shrunken because the income is tax 
exempt. 

“If the tax-exempt part of the market is 
thus forced increasingly to absorb financings 
that otherwise would find placement in the 
only part of the market where investable 
funds are growing, two questions must arise: 
(1) Who will buy the swollen new supply of 
tax-exempt bonds? and (2) On what cost 
terms?” 

Note.—The above quotes were taken from 
the Weekly Bond Buyer of December 11, 1967. 


INDUSTRIAL AID FINANCING BY TYPE OF ISSUER, 1956-67 
[Dollar amounts in mitlions} 


eee 


States and Counties Municipalities and Special district Total 
statutory authority townships 
‘ear — 
Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- 
ber der ber ber ber 
BAA eG Bie) peee Sao Seas ena $285 2 $1, 236 3 $1, 521 9 
1 1,295 4 5, 253 14 $750 7,332 20 
1 1,605 7 5, 470 21 2,976 12 25, 051 4l 
6 2.815 8 22, 623 21 2.568 8 28, 006 37 
2 6,925 8 24, 348 28 9, 496 17 41,171 55 
5 18, 471 8 32,742 22 2,643 11 71,771 46 
9 2,877 7 260 40 5,175 84, 417 66 
9 5, 287 13 101, 295 43 1,875 4 133, 485 69 
19 16, 150 16 131, 070 46 3,885 192,337 90 
35 13,112 11 75, 032 39 1,937 6 211,931 91 
35 46,477 28 243,778 57 2, 542 4 500, 1 122 
59 214, 632 36 572, 641 82 3,500 5 1,390, 184 


INDUSTRIAL AID FINANCING BY STATE, 1956-65 
{Dollar amounts in millions} 


General obligation Revenue Total General obligation Revenue Total 
Year and State — Year and State 
Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- 
ber der der der der 
1 915 3 
1 804 4 
1,111 7 70⁰ 1 
393 26 
1,521 9 000 1 
000 2 
959 9 
3, 237 3 
34 1 71,771 46 
850 3 
3,211 13 
28,955 7 
7, 332 20 7,396 3 
2,000 1 
10.740 11 
670 2 9,200 1 
1,175 2 , 706 28 
225 2 900 1 
7,431 32 500 1 
15, 000 1 500 1 
550 2 14,520 2 
25, 051 41 84,417 66 
405 2 16, 352 10 
535 2 27, 582 11 
19, 401 4 365 1 
200 1 658 1 
6,715 27 8,500 1 
750 1 125 1 
53, 703 10 
28, 006 37 25 1 
9,420 20 
000 1 
402 1,750 1 
6,528 500 1 
8,515 9,505 10 
; 133,485 69 
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INDUSTRIAL AID FINANCING BY STATE, 1956-66—Continued 
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{Dollar amounts in millions} 
General obligation Revenue Total General obligation Revenue Total 
Year and State — Year and State — 
Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- 
ber ber ber ber ber ber 
18 $63, 797 19 $105, 515 22 5107. 485 24 
ce EE Rr ee 22, 250 1 750 1 1,200 2 
4 48, 925 6 5,250 2 5,250 2 
4 4,785 II AAA a i e 1,190 1 
2 1,450 2 6, 130 7 15, 065 2 
12 14. 545 12 8, 500 1 9,250 3 
2 970 3 7,800 4 7,800 4 
4 14,130 28 5, 100 2 7, 097 4 
ä 3,940 5 1. 800 2 3, 307 7 
1 7, 000 1 24, 000 1 24, 000 1 
S 5, 000 1 
1 2,340 5 480, 806 83 500, 153 124 
1 600 1 
5 2, 604 2 
252, 960 33 253, 560 34 
50 192, 337 90 111, 000 5 114, 721 9 
17, 200 2 17, 200 2 
86, 700 10 86, 700 10 
30 153, 810 30 85, 000 4 85, 000 4 
5 7,035 7 34, 824 14 34, 824 14 
2 10, 110 2 163, 500 30 164, 113 32 
2 805 2 51, 350 3 53, 350 4 
2 1,194 3 12.000 1 12, 000 1 
19 20, 845 19 55, 300 3 56, 120 4 
. hc 6,375 16 950 1 950 1 
2 7, 350 5 22, 335 8 154, 935 18 
EE e E 575 1 12,225 5 „750 7 
1 2,167 3 15, 100 3 15, 100 3 
. 1. 665 3 131, 450 12 131,450 12 
9,500 1 , 510 5 
63 211,931 91 20, 000 1 , 000 1 
37,890 4 37,890 4 
87,150 10 87,910 12 
22 91, 506 23 1,850 1 1, 850 1 
1 47,568 5 11,300 2 11, 300 2 
2 52, 000 2 2,300 1 2,300 1 
8 51, 000 8 20, 000 1 20, 000 1 
2 65, 000 2 
6 11, 455 7 1, 241, 884 155 1, 390, 533 182 


CASE AGAINST MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The growing use of industrial development 
bonds is a major financial problem. These 
bonds are costing all state and local govern- 
ment—both of those which use them and 
those which don't—many millions of dollars 
each year. Paralleung this growth has been a 
decline in the usefulness of these bonds in 
the states that authorize them with the re- 
sult that much of the added cost borne by all 
states and municipalities is simply wasted. 
Since the rapid growth in the use of indus- 
trial development bonds is occurring at a 
time when our state and local governments 
are confronted with ever-increasing demands 
to provide additional services and facilities 
for their citizens, it is vital that the economic 
realities of industrial development bond fi- 
mancing be understood and that steps be 
taken to eliminate this costly device. 


THE COST OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Superficially industrial development bonds 
are cost free. A municipality issues revenue 
bonds to finance a factory which is rented to 
a private corporation and the rental pay- 
ments are geared to cover interest and prin- 
cipal payments on the bonds. In some cases 
the municipality may provide for payments 
in lieu of local property taxes and thereby 
further eliminate any direct costs associated 
with the transaction. Since the revenue 
bonds are exempt from Federal income tax, 
the corporation benefits because the rental 
payment needed to cover interest on the 
bonds are lower and the municipality may 
benefit from a new industry that might have 
located elsewhere. The sole cost would ap- 
pear to be limited to the Federal revenue 
loss. However, this analysis overlooks a vital 
aspect of the transaction. The bonds are sold 
in the tax exempt bond market and compete 
with school bonds, water and sewer bonds, 
and other governmental purpose bonds for 
the same limited supply of funds. 

The benefits state and local governments 
receive because of the Federal tax exemption 
of the interest on their bonds is dependent on 


the fact that tax exempt bonds are a unique 
exception and that most bonds—both corpo- 
rate and Federal—are fully subject to Fed- 
eral income tax. As more industrial develop- 
ment bonds are issued the interest rate on all 
tax-exempt bonds must increase in order to 
make the total supply of exempt bonds at- 
tractive to lower bracket taxpayers. Moreover, 
in recent years some of the largest industrial 
corporations in the nation have used indus- 
trial development bonds and many of our 
smaller state and local governments find 
themselves severely handicapped when they 
are forced to compete for funds in the same 
limited market against these corporations. 

It has been estimated that in recent years 
that the increase in normal state and local 
government bonds outstanding has been 
growing at the rate of $6.5 billion annually. 
In 1967 over $1.3 billion of industrial de- 
velopment bonds were added to this normai 
demand for new funds with the obvious re- 
sult that the interest rates that state and 
local governments had to pay on bonds is- 
sued to finance governmental functions were 
higher than they need be—between ½ and % 
of 1 per cent higher. This, of course, means 
increased property taxes, sales taxes and state 
income taxes. 

Thus, it is clear that industrial develop- 
ment bonds are not cost free to state and 
local governments. In fact, they are very ex- 
pensive and their cost is mounting dramat- 
ically each year—a cost which must be borne 
by all state and local governments not just 
those that issue the bonds. 


THE USEFULNESS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

Prior to 1960 when industrial development 
bonds were authorized in only 13 states, they 
were a useful means of attracting industry. 
Today over 40 states have authorized the 
local use of such bonds. With this number of 
states offering industrial development bonds 
as an inducement to industry, it is evident 
that such bonds no longer offer one state an 
advantage over its neighbors, and the useful- 
ness of the bonds as a means of attracting in- 
dustry has disappeared. 

These facts highlight the dilemma con- 


fronting all our state and local governments 
today. On one hand, since a corporation seek- 
ing tax exempt financing has over 40 states 
to choose from, it is clear that industrial de- 
velopment bonds no longer serve as a method 
of attracting industry to any particular state. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
no state can afford to end this abuse in its 
area unilaterally for fear of losing industry to 
another state. This means that industrial de- 
velopment bonds will continue to be issued 
in ever increasing amounts even though they 
have ceased to be an advantage to the issuing 
state, and in fact, have vastly increased the 
cost of providing legitimate state and local 
services in all states. 


THE SOLUTION 


Any solution to the problem of industrial 
development bonds must exhibit two char- 
acteristics: It must end their use and it must 
do so simultaneously in all the states that 
authorize them. This means that either 40 
state legislatures must enact uniform legisla- 
tion at the same time or else the Federal 
Government must be relied upon to enact a 
uniform law eliminating such bonds, Al- 
though many might prefer state action on 
this question, as a practical matter Federal 
legislation such as S. 2635, a bill pending be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, is the only viable method of 
eliminating industrial issues from the exempt 
bond market. Moreover, in view of the rapidly 
rising interest rates on tax exempt bonds 
that is occurring today, it is vital that action 
to remove this added pressure on the market 
be taken promptly. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING, REVISED MARCH 15, 1968 

Legislation authorizing the issuance of 
municipal bonds (in New York bonds only of 
a state development agency) to finance in- 
dustrial plants to be leased to private com- 
panies has been adopted in the following 38 
states (to the best of our knowledge as of 
this date, no bond issues in the states marked 
with an “x” and six or fewer issues in the 
states marked with an): 


Alabama Montana X 
Arizona* Nebraska 
Arkansas Nevada X 
Colorado X New Mexico * 
Delaware * North Carolina X 
Georgia North Dakota X 
Hawaii X Ohio 

Illinois X Oklahoma 

Iowa * Oregon 

Kansas Pennsylvania X 
Kentucky Rhode Island 
Louisiana South Carolina * 
Maine X South Dakota 
Maryland * Tennessee 
Massachusetts X Utah X 
Michigan * Vermont X 
Minnesota * V. s 
Mississippi West Virginia * 
Missouri Wyoming * 


In the list of states where municipal in- 
dustrial financing for industrial plants has 
been authorized we have omitted the fol- 
lowing states for the indicated reasons: 

Alaska—because there is no specific au- 
thorizing legislation but the constitution 
authorizes cities to exercise all powers not 
prohibited to them. 

Washington—because the legislation per- 
mits port districts created by counties to es- 
tablish industrial development districts only 
to develop land use and advance credit. 

Wisconsin—because the legislation au- 
thorizes the issuance of bonds only for the 
purchase of land for use as industrial parks. 


CURRENT ACTIVITY OF STATE LEGISLATURES ON 
THIS SUBJECT 

Texas—Bill passed State Legislature, Voters 
will need to pass a constitutional amendment 
at next general election. 

Florida—Legislation introduced. 

Some pressure to revise and expand the Il- 
linois law to make it more comprehensive. 


Tax EXEMPT Corporate BONDS: A Tax ABUSE 


Municipal industrial financing—the sale of 
tax exempt municipal bonds for the benefit 
of private profit corporations—is seriously 
impairing the functioning of the municipal 
bond markets. Since the primary benefits 
arising from the issuance of municipal in- 
dustrial bonds accrue to the specific cor- 
poration involved, these securities properly 
might be called tax exempt corporate bonds. 

Municipal industrial bonds (tax exempt 
corporate bonds), offering as they do yields 
in excess of 544% for indirect obligations 
of corporations, some of which enjoy high 
credit ratings, have undeniable appeal to the 
buyer ever conscious of yield and have exer- 
cised a noticeably unfavorable effect on the 
price structure for normal municipal issues. 
The added volume and high interest rates 
of these hybrid bonds threaten the ability of 
many municipalities to borrow for schools, 
hospitals, roads and other long-accepted pub- 
lic benefit purposes. Furthermore, the use 
of this financing vehicle threatens the Fed- 
eral-State political balance unique to 
America as well as government-free enter- 
prise relationships. 

It is argued that tax exempt corporate 
financing benefits the small depressed areas 
of our country seeking employment and in- 
come for their citizens. This argument may 
have had some justification thirty years ago, 
but the facts belie its validity today. The 
majority of recent municipal industrial bond 
issues have benefited not the small less fortu- 
nate community and the small struggling 
business but rather the big and powerful 
com and the large affluent commu- 
nities with built-in resources, facilities and 
manpower. Thus, those small towns and 
cities that may have once benefited from tax 
exempt te financing may now be 
harmed by the same device. 

Borrowing through the sale of tax exempt 
corporate bonds to finance industrial plants 
for private companies has escalated one hun- 
dred fold since the early 1950’s, when the 
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annual totals of these offerings rarely ex- 
ceeded $10 million, to an estimated $1 billion 
in 1967. At this rate of increase, the total 
annual volume may very well reach several 
billion within the next few years. 

As recently as 1963 municipal industrial 
bond offerings amounted to but 1% of total 
new state and municipal tax exempt finan- 
cing. In 1966 these issues accounted for 5% 
of the total, and in a one-month period late 
in 1967, they reached an alarming 13%. 


HIGHER RATES FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES 


The sharp jump in volume has con- 
tributed substantially to the financing prob- 
lems faced generally by the nation's commu- 
nities in these times of rising demand for 
public improvements in the face of higher 
interest rates. Without doubt the increased 
volume of tax exempt corporate issues has 
resulted in states and municipalities paying 
substantially higher rates to borrow for 
normal public purposes. For example, it was 
estimated by several market experts that the 
recent $55 million bond issue by the Fairfax 
County Water Authority carried a rate of 
interest of approximately 14 to %% higher 
than that which would have been necessary 
if at the same time Crossett, Arkansas, had 
not issued $75 million tax exempt corporate 
bonds at an interest rate of 554%. This 
meant that the Fairfax County issue had to 
carry a rate of interest in excess of 5% rather 
than approximately 434% to compete for in- 
vestors with the 554% rate offered by Cros- 
sett. Over the life of the Fairfax County 
Water Authority issue, the citizens of Fairfax 
County will be required to pay approxi- 
mately $3 to $4 million in unn ex- 
cess interest cost. Paradoxically it has been 
estimated that this new $75 million Cros- 
sett facility will produce only 140 permanent 
new jobs. 

In many instances soar! interest rates 
caused by competition for investment funds 
have compelled communities to postpone or 
cancel financing plans for schools, water 
works, sewage systems and airports. 

In recent years, the use of tax exempt 
industrial financing by states and munic- 
ipalities has become a more important as- 
pect of the highly-competitive contest be- 
tween states to attract industry. Between 
1936 and 1950 only Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky strained by the basic problem of 
little industry and surplus labor, issued tax 
exempt corporate bonds. During the 1950's, 21 
other states adopted enabling legislation and 
issued bonds. Despite this national trend, 
until a few years ago, 90% of all industrial 
aid bond sales originated in a few southern 
states. The fact that many corporations 
closed plants in northern states and moved 
into new southern facilities financed with tax 
exempt bonds forced mid-central and north- 
ern states to go on the offensive in the use 
of industrial inducements, particularly tax 
exempt corporate bonds. The battle was 
joined in earnest in 1966. Consequently, dur- 
ing the first half of 1967, non-southern states 
accounted for nearly $287 million in munic- 
ipal industrial financing or more than half 
the total for that period. Incidentally, two 
of the biggest projects—one for $140 million 
planned for 1968, the other for $70 million 
marketed in 1967—are substantially for the 
benefits of companies outside the United 
States. 

EARLY FEARS REALIZED 

Clearly, the long-standing fears of those 
who have opposed municipal industrial 
financing for private companies as an abuse 
of tax exemption have been realized. 

Early opposition to the use of tax exempt 
corporate bonds was based on the predictions 
that (1) the practice would spread to all 
states and be self-defeating; (2) competition 
for investment funds would adversely affect 
interest rates on municipal bonds issued for 
public projects; (3) the abuse of tax exemp- 
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tion for borrowing on behalf of private corpo- 
rations would lead to attacks on the right of 
local government to issue tax-exempt bonds 
for any purpose. All of these predictions 
have become a reality. 

As early as 1951 the Board of Governors 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
adopted a resolution to discourage the use of 
tax exempt municipal bonds for the financ- 
ing of industrial or commercial facilities to 
be leased to private companies, a position 
which has been reaffirmed many times. The 
IBA view has received strong public sup- 
port from industrial and labor leaders, mem- 
bers of Congress, finance officers of munici- 
palities, the press, and, indeed, by states 
which for their own protection, against their 
basic convictions, have been forced into the 
use of municipal industrial bonds by the 
intense interstate rivalry for industrial 
development, 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 


Obviously, strong remedial action is de- 
manded. Within the framework of state ver- 
sus state competition in the field of indus- 
trial development, it is not practical to expect 
corrective action on the state level. Further- 
more, the courts have consistently upheld 
state constitutional amendments designed to 
allow municipal industrial financing. Real- 
istically then, only Congress can and must 
find a remedy. Two legislative actions offer 
an acceptable solution: (1) to deny deduc- 
tions as a business expense for any amount 
paid to a governmental unit by a private 
company for occupancy of an industrial 
facility financed by tax exempt bonds, as well 
as to eliminate the collateral tax advantages 
of the investment credit and depreciation 
allowances; (2) legislation to provide that 
industrial development bonds are not to be 
considered obligations of states and local gov- 
ernments, the interest on which is exempt 
from Federal income tax. The Investment 
Bankers Association prefers the first of these 
legislative remedies but supports the second 
if the Treasury chooses to move in that 
direction. 

With a view to clarifying public under- 
standing of municipal industrial financing, a 
series of questions and answers is set forth 
below. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What are tax exempt corporate bonds or 
municipal industrial bonds? 

A. Bonds issued by a state or local govern- 
ment to finance the construction of indus- 
trial plants for occupancy by private corpo- 
rations. The interest on such bonds is exempt 
from Federal income taxes. The municipally- 
owned plant is then leased to the private 
company, often fully equipped, and the rental 
payments to the municipality are used to 
meet the interest and amortization require- 
ments of the bonds. 

Q. Why are municipal industrial bonds re- 
garded as an abuse of tax exemption? 

A. The right of state and local government 
to issue tax exempt securities was not 
intended: 

(1) To permit corporations to gain tax ad- 
vantages at the expense of other taxpayers. 

(2) To permit private corporations to 
drain investment funds away from schools, 
hospitals and other public benefit needs. 

(3) To permit the transfer of traditionally 
taxable corporate bond financing to tax 
exempt financing. 

Q. What extra burden haye municipal in- 
dustrial bonds imposed on the taxpayer? 

A. Higher taxes: 

(1) Increased competition for investment 
funds results in higher interest rates which 
communities must pay to borrow money for 
proper public needs such as schools, hos- 
pitals, public recreation facilities, streets, 
sewers, etc. 

(2) Industrial plants financed through mu- 
nicipal industrial bonds generate increased 
requirements for water and sewer works, 
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roads and schools. Since these plants are 
nominally owned by local government, they 
are exempt from direct property taxes. Un- 
less reasonable in-lieu-of-tax-payments are 
made, the burden of financing accompany- 
ing public facilities will fall to a major de- 
gree on existing taxpayers. 

(3) The loss of Federal taxes on interest 
income from industrial bonds is a subsidy 
to a private corporation at the expense of all 
other taxpayers. 

Q. In what way does municipal industrial 
financing pose a threat to the political and 
financial independence of the states? 

A. The tax exemption of interest on state 
and local debt is a keystone in our dual or 
federal system of government. It has enabled 
states and municipalities to borrow at in- 
terest costs well below those of the Federal 
Government. If this advantage is lost through 
excessive abuse of tax exemption, local gov- 
ernment will be tempted to surrender tax 
exemption in exchange for guaranties or 
subsidies by the Federal Government, which 
would tend to bypass existing state control. 
Furthermore, broad abuse of the right to 
issue tax exempt bonds may be the door to 
the successful attack on tax exemption by 
by those who oppose it. 

Q. How does tax exempt corporate finan- 
cing hurt the free enterprise system? 

A. (1) A reliance by industry upon state 
and municipal financing of facilities for 
manufacture and trade is a betrayal of the 
free enterprise system, a step toward en- 
couraging government ownership. Without 
doubt, government ownership of the produc- 
tive facility is a great step toward govern- 
ment ownership and operation of such 
facilities. 

(2) Expansion of this type of financing 
will (a) curtail and private 
ownership, and (b) cause location of plants 
to be determined by political rather than 
economic consideration. 

Q. In what other ways have tax exempt 
corporate bonds proved damaging to the 
public interest? 

A. (1) Municipal industrial bonds have 
given some companies the unfair advantage 
of borrowing under the guise of government, 
a transparent practice that erodes the tradi- 
tional American concept of free and fair 
competition. 

(2) In various cases, they have created 
unemployment problems in communities 
when companies closed plants to move into 
community-financed plants in other areas. 

(3) By draining funds from the available 
investment supply, they have increased 

cost or have caused the postpone- 
ment or cancellation of many municipal 
projects needed for public use. 

(4) Real estate tax concessions, which are 
one of the major considerations in the deci- 
sion to occupy a municipally-owned indus- 
trial plant, often attract companies of ques- 
tionable long-range benefit to a community. 
Extensive studies have been made of the fac- 
tors which the best companies weigh in 
making a location decision. Taxes very often 
are not the most important consideration. 

Q. What will be the impact of billions of 
dollars of tax exempt corporate bonds on the 
municipal bond market? 

A. The net increase in normal tax exempt 
securities is about $7 billion each year. Sey- 
eral billion of tax exempt corporate bonds 
would mean that 25% more bonds would 
have to be absorbed by a market which is 
already under a strain. The market for tax 
exempts is far from unlimited. Substantial 
expansion of the market can only be accom- 
plished by radical changes in interest levels 
which would drastically affect the value of 
tax exempts outstanding and load additional 
debt service burdens on our communities and 
states. 

Q. Who are some of the people who have 
condemned municipal industrial financing? 

A. (1) From Congress: Numerous U.S. 
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Senators and Representatives from both sides 
of the aisle. 

(2) Federal officials: Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey; Henry H. Fowler, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Manuel F. Cohen, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
Douglas Dillon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(3) State officials: Raymond P. Shafer, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Arthur Levitt, 
State Comptroller of New York; Edwin Gill, 
State Treasurer of North Carolina, North Car- 
olina Legislature; Bert A. Betts, former State 
Treasurer of Califonia; Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. 

(4) From labor: I, W. Abel, President, 
United Steel Workers, and Frank Fernbach, 
economist for the AFL-CIO. 

(5) From industry and finance: Frank L. 
Magee, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Aluminum Company of America; Car- 
rol H. Blanchar, President, Public Service In- 
diana; National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; Mortgage Bankers Association; In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America; 
John F. Thompson, Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 
Investment Counselors, 

(6) The Press: The New Republic; St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Newsweek; the Daily 
Bond Buyer; Barron’s; Decatur Herald-Re- 
view; Joseph R. Slevin in Newsday. 

[From the Weekly Bond Letter, 
Mar. 8, 1968] 
THE MUNICIPAL OUTLOOK 


In this column three weeks ago and again 
two weeks ago we said “Beware the Ides of 
March” and the date is March 15th. Broadly 
speaking, according to Webster, it is this day 
and the seven days preceding it. Thus today 
we enter the period and from the looks of 
the municipal market we are in a very crucial 
period with no real signs pointing to any 
stability in the market. The Bond Buyer 
average moved this week from 4.44% to 
4.49%, the highest yield level (lowest price) 
we have seen since April 1, 1934. And even 
this, in our opinion, does not represent the 
actual level which we would estimate should 
be an .05% higher at least if the composition 
of the index was different. 

This week The Weekly Bond Buyer reported 
on the projections for the net supply and 
the net demands for credit during the cal- 
endar year of 1968, compiled by Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, and this should be read 
by everyone in our business, It is anything 
but encouraging for us, It indicates that we 
can expect pressures to be determined by 
political events in two areas—the Treasury 
debt and the volume of commercial bank 
credit expansion. Even with the present esti- 
mates, the residual—investments to come 
from individuals and investors—amounts to 
$12.7 billion. And with the municipal market 
“the low man on the totem pole,” we most 
certainly can expect the pressures on our 
market to continue throughout the year 
unless favorable news should develop such 
as hope for a solution of the Vietnam 
situation. 

For the immediate future, we see little 
hope for an improvement in prices, The heavy 
volume of new financing in the offing (the 
30-day visible supply is now $884 million) 
and The Blue List total fairly robust and 
loaded with unsold balances of recent issues 
which will have to be sold at reduced prices, 
do not give much hope for any stability at 
present levels. We believe that the market 
must give further ground if we are to suc- 
cessfully distribute the new issues as well 
as the bonds now being offered. 

[From the Weekly Bond Letter, Mar. 15, 1968] 
PRELUDE 


Speaking of riders, some interesting ones 
were proposed by Senators Mike Monroney of 
Oklahoma and Carl Curtis of Nebraska which 
would have halted the Treasury action 
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against industrial revenue bonds. The Mon- 
day idea failed by a few votes. A perusal of 
the people who voted against the rider 
showed that many Senators didn’t know what 
they were voting on. Then, Senator Curtis 
who wouldn't take no for an answer and who 
by the way is not the greatest defender of 
industrial revenue bonds, insisted on having 
& vote taken yesterday in the Finance Com- 
mittee and won. The screams of Mr. Stanley 
Surrey could be heard resounding through 
the Halls of Congress. They were still fighting 
it out as this is written and the fight may 
be just beginning. The fight was not just 
about industrial bonds but whether Mr. Sur- 
rey had the right to issue edicts which would 
deprive the States of their immunity. The 
tax exempt principle was at stake. All of this 
also gave the States time to get organized 
for their fight. We also had the feeling that 
Mr. Surrey might be becoming one of Mr. 
Johnson's political liabilities. For more on 
this subject read Poromac Points and COUN- 
TERPOINTS enclosed. Speaking of Mr. Surrey, it 
is fairly well known in Washington that this 
highly talented tax authority is thoroughly 
resented by most Congressmen because of his 
“professorial” attitude. He is now out to 
prove that he can alienate just as many peo- 
ple on the state level. It was rumored that 
the IBA “Street” committee drafted by the 

to give their “expert” opinion was 
really in the employ of Dick Nixon. However, 
when you consider that his law firm was firm- 
ly with the states, you stopped and wondered. 
Maybe the “experts” were double agents. This 
could be because most of them certainly were 
not “experts.” All the testimony gathered 
from the Treasury from the “experts” would 
indicate that everything should be OK with 
general market municipals just as soon as in- 
dustrials were out of the way. It is our opin- 
ion that the municipal market will be in just 
as bad shape a month from now even if in- 
dustrials are abolished. What the “experts” 
and others do not realize is that different 
people who do not buy the ordinary munic- 
ipal bond are buying these bonds, The best 
story that we have heard was that the experts 
were checking out the IRS regulation yester- 
day and didn’t know that the Senate Finance 
Committee had changed the signals until sev- 
eral hours after it had happened. By the 
way, only two members of the Finance Com- 
mittee voted against the amendment. 

In the meantime, at least seven industrial 
issues were brought to market led by an $80 
million Lorain County, Ohio issue for U.S. 
Steel. Our good friends at Morgan Stanley & 
Co. made history by getting in the business 
for one week and doing two important deals. 
Needless to say, the U.S. Steel deal was a riot. 
We will have more results just ahead. 


THe MUNICIPAL MARKET 

Financial news week was most depressing 
and it had its effect on the municipal market 
as it continued its decline to levels that have 
not been seen since March 1, 1934. The Bond 
Buyer Average (for which twenty 20 year gen- 
eral obligation bonds are used, some of which 
do not actually exist) moved from 4.49% to 
4.62%. Such an average seemed inconceivable 
not so long ago. There is one thing sure that 
this average did not reflect what happened 
in the secondary market. One trader made the 
comment “This is the week we wish that 
wasn't.“ 

The volume of new issues offered at com- 
petitive sale was particularly light with only 
one that was of any size. This one was for 
$40,820,000 Pennsylvania State Public School 
Authority Revenue bonds which had to con- 
tend with the downgrading by Moody’s of 
other Pennsylvania obligations (they do not 
rate these bonds) and this did not help one 
bit in their distribution. As we go to press 
there are $31,145,000 still unsold. 

The other issues of $5 million and over with 
their selling efforts were as follows: 
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Issue Amount Percent 
sold 
Peralta ene College District, 

I s ONA $18, 540, 000 80 
State of Maine ee gay etn oe aes 11, 715, 000 8⁵ 
e Community School 

1 - 8,500, 000 66 
aly of 4 1 7, 750, 000 100 
jority, 
3 1 7, 000, 000 61 
javerstraw, uxedo, 
etc., l Bee Ho 1. 
—— wenn ane 5, 100, 000 42 


The trading markets continued their down- 
slide this week but at a more rapid rate. The 
expression Beware the Ides of March” proved 
to be almost as apt a warning to bond traders 
as it was to Caesar. The week started with a 
free market in the remaining $33 million New 
York States and there was active trading at 
80 basis points higher yield. By Thursday 
most accounts with large balances had taken 
some action. Sales totaling $25 million were 
effected by New Housing Authority account 

‘at a reduced price. The State of Hawall ac- 
count with a balance of $13 million reduced 
prices the equivalent of an increase in yield 
of 10 and 15 basis points and produced sales 
of over $2 million. The remaining $25 million 
Philadelphia School Districts were sold to the 
highest bidders and reoffered with 25 to 30 
basis points more yield. And the remaining 
$13 million Prince Georges County, Maryland 
were marked all sold through a combination 
of means. The shorter bonds maturing before 
1983 were sold to a trading group on a bid, 
the middle maturities were divided among 
the members and the two longest maturities 
were placed at a reduced price. 

The brokers reported a fair amount of ac- 


This was the week for the last of the in- 
dustrial revenue bonds until the proposed 
ruling of the IRS is clarified. We had $80 
million Lorain County, Ohio for United 
States Steel Co., $35 million Chester County, 
South Carolina for Spring Mills, Inc., $27 
million City of Ashland, Ky. for Ashland Oil 
and Refining Co., $16 million City of Esca- 


Railway and $12 million Town of Marlbor- 
ough, Mass. for R.C.A. All of these were well 
received in the market. 

The rating controversy broke out again this 
week as mentioned above. We have had many 
calls on our opinions and especially that of 
this writer. I mentioned several weeks ago 
that I was a member of an IBA Committee 
studying the problem and therefore, I am 
going to pass for now. Our committee is doing 
an intensive job with this subject and I am 

that we can come up with something 
that the industry can use as a guideline. 
THE MUNICIPAL OUTLOOK 

In this column of the Lerrer in three of 
the last four weeks, we said, “Beware the Ides 
of March”. We do not lay any claim to being 
clairvoyant but here it is today with all the 
uncertainties created by the events of yes- 
terday. 

Due to all the bearish news, the outlook for 
our market is gloomy, dismal, foreboding or 
whatever term you wish to apply. The late 
Marcus Nadler said in February, 1964 that 
“The municipal market is a nervous mar- 
Ket.” If our market was that way four years 
ago, we wonder what term he would have 
applied to it today. It was the secondary 
markets which suffered this week the most 
from the decline in levels as traders in their 
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nervous desire to reduce commitments strove 
to move bonds at reduced prices. We have a 
new Bond Buyer Average of 4.62% and very 
few now in the business can remember when 
it was any higher. 

Fortunately the new issue calendar this 
week was light and will still be lighter next 
week. This has given a slight breathing spell 
in the new issue market. But with the 30- 
day visible supply $876 million, the market 
will soon have to contend with volume and 
this is something it will find hard to take 
unless there is a change for the better in 
the depressing international financial situa- 
tion. 

“What happened? Where did they go? Have 
the buyers disappeared?” This is quoted from 
our Lerrer of February 28, 1964. It applies 
today probably even more so. In times of 
money stringencies buyers of bonds of all 
kinds have a tendency to crawl in a hole and 
pull the hole in after them. It is the job of 
all of us to dig them out and convince them 
of the marvelous opportunities today for in- 
vestment in tax-exempt securities. When the 
present unsettled conditions reach an even 
keel, those who overlook or ignore these 
chances will kick themselves that they did 
not avail themselves of such opportunities. 

As for the immediate outlook we can see 
little hope that our market will improve. 
Thus we believe that the market must give 
further ground just as it has been doing all 
this week with cuts in prices the order of 
the day. 

May we quote again from the late Marcus 
Nadler who said “There are more men with 
ulcers in the municipal market than any 
other.” 


Spring Brings Quorum Calls and Mating 
Songs to Capitol Hill—James Dent 
Adds His Timely Story 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, with 
the first day of spring barely 48 hours 
past, the young green of the willows 
faintly hazing the river banks, the win- 
ter-locked voices of the awaking frogs 
heard in the land, the white magnolia 
which will burst into bloom any moment 
on the Library of Congress lawn, and the 
turning of all the young men’s fancies, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the following delightful 
dialog from James Dent’s column in 
the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, of 
March 21. 

There being no objection, the dialog 
from Mr. Dent’s column was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It may have been our Sen. Jennings 
Randolph. Or perhaps it was Sen. Robert C. 
Byrd. 

yf een the story came from Washington 
about one of the senators who had met with 
an enthusiastic lady constituent in the sen- 
ate reception room. She was rhapsodizing on 
the glories of Washington during the spring 
and the senator was standing there, nodding 
his head and smiling. As the conversational 
flow continued, however, with no signs of 
stopping he began to grow restive, conscious 
of duties awaiting him. 

Finally he held up his hand to check the 
verbal onslaught and put a hand to his 

ear. “I'm sorry,” he said. “I thought I heard 
a quorum call.” 
“Oh I’m sure you did,” gushed the matron. 
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“You have such lovely birds here and this 
is their mating season.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
James Dent’s, the Gazetter, appears 
daily in the Gazette, is invariably di- 
verting, highly animated, and one’s day 
always appears brighter with the last 
swallow of the morning coffee and a few 
of Mr. Dent’s breezy, sparkling para- 
graphs. I sometimes think he could make 
“Macbeth” into a musical. 


Flammable Fabrics 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in the 
February 1968 issue of Northwest Medi- 
cine, there appeared an article entitled 
“Flammable Fabrics Revisited.” The au- 
thor discussed the Flammable Fabrics 
Act Amendments of 1967 which I co- 
sponsored with Senator Macnuson. The 
article was written by Dr. Abraham B. 
Bergman, a Seattle physician who testi- 
fied before the Commerce Committee 
when we were considering that legisla- 
tion, 

Much of the article is devoted to prais- 
ing Senator Macnuson for his efforts on 
behalf of possible burn victims, and the 
praise is fully warranted. The success- 
ful enactment of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act Amendments can largely be traced 
directly to Senator Macnuson, and his 
efforts will be appreciated for ages to 
come. 

The article also provides some insight 
into what motivated Senator Macnuson 
and what motivates much consumer pro- 
tection legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLAMMABLE FABRICS REVISITED 
(By Abraham B. Bergman, MD.) 

The signing of the Flammable Fabrics Act 
Amendments of 1967 last December 14th, 
conceivably marked a greater contribution 
to the field of burn injuries than the in- 
troduction of antibiotics, silver nitrate, and 
the “rule of nines” combined. In his recent 
State of the Union message, President John- 
son appropriately stated that the bill passed 
with little fanfare.” 

Hundreds of bills are introduced into Con- 
gress each session accompanied by much 
sound and fury, and are promptly forgotten 
as soon as constituents have had a chance 
to read the laudatory speeches and press 
comments. The converse occurred with the 
Flammable Fabrics Amendments. There were 
few speeches, just bipartisan voting support 
when it counted. The man responsible for 
this feat was the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington, Warren G. Magnuson, Senator Mag- 
nuson introduced the bill and, as Chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, pre- 
sided over the hearings, a rather neat com- 
bination. Local events profoundly affect na- 
tional politics. There is little doubt that the 
Senator’s legislative push came after he 
visited burned patients and saw nurses car- 
ing for those patients, at Children's Ortho- 
pedic Hospital and Medical Center in Seattle. 
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He got the message that caring for seriously 
burned victims is one of the most discour- 
aging jobs in medicine, and that prevention 
is the only answer. 

Another influencing factor was apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of the burn problem 
in his own state. In this issue, (Childhood 
Burns, Causes and Economic Consequences), 
Gerald R. Bassett, former Director of the 
Washington State Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ices, deals with this problem in a sobering 
fashion. He points out that reported deaths 
from burns are overshadowed by the long 
term morbidity entailing enormous cost and 
suffering. Dr. Bassett’s survey was presented 
during testimony on the Flammable Fabrics 
Amendments, where the cost of flame- 
proofing children’s clothing was seen to be 
small in comparison to the costs of caring 
for burn victims. 

The most important amendment author- 
izes the Secretary of Commerce to issue 
standards of flammability for all wearing 
apparel. This even includes imported fabric. 
Following the example of the Auto Safety 
Bill, also authored by Senator Magnuson, 
Congress wisely did not set the standards 
but established the mechanism for doing 
s0. The issues involved in setting flamma- 
bility standards are complex, and the situ- 
ation will change as technological innova- 
tion occurs in the pertinent industries. The 
flexible language of the amendment also al- 
lows different standards to be set for groups 
that are particularly susceptible to serious 
burn injury. A logical example might be a 
more stringent standard for fabric going 
into children’s nightwear and dresses, as well 
as bedding used in nursing homes. 

Another laudatory feature of the bill is the 
authorization for research into the epidemi- 
ology of burns to attempt to pinpoint fea- 
tures amendable to preventive measures, and 
to develop better methods of flame-proofing 
textiles. Regretably, all too many govern- 
ment programs are launched without ade- 
quate provision to evaluate whether they 
accomplish their stated goals. The real fan- 
fare for the Flammable Fabrics Bill should 
come when it can be shown that it has in 
fact caused a reduction in the tragic toll of 
burn injuries. 


America’s Veterans 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, there 
has never been any question about the 
gratitude of the American people for 
the job performed by the members of 
our Armed Forces. To express our thanks 
we have provided these men with an 
extensive program of benefits designed 
to ease their transition to civilian life 
and enable them to enjoy the many 
rights and privileges for which they have 
been fighting. 

However, as Vice President HUMPHREY 
pointed out last week in a speech before 
the annual Washington Conference of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, veterans 
do not stop serving America when they 
are discharged from the Armed Forces. 


Bergman, A. B., Clothing burns in chil- 
dren. Testimony before the Consumer Sub- 
committee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Procedings and Debates of the 90th 
Congress, Ist Session (May 5) 1967. 
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The help of all veterans and their 
organizations is needed to see that the 
many benefits provided by the Federal 
Government are supplemented by civil- 
ian efforts which are necessary to make 
the programs truly effective. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp Vice President HUMPHREY’S 
speech before the annual Washington 
Conference of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, ANNUAL WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE VFW, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Marcu 11, 1968 
A new generation of fighting men is re- 

turning to America. 

They return from what is surely one of the 
most difficult conflicts this nation has even 
known ... a distant war . a war in which 
our restraint and our judgment are being 
tested as much as our power. 

It is a war, nevertheless, to defend those 
enduring ideals for which Americans have 
always been willing to sacrifice—national in- 
dependence, self-determination, human free- 
dom, and stable, lasting peace. 

Let me say on behalf of all Americans to 
those who have fought so well in Vietnam: 
We know what you have done. Your nation 
is proud of you. We are deeply grateful. 

True, you do not return to the parades 
and brass bands that have greeted many vet- 
erans in the past. 

Indeed, the loudest sounds you may hear 
are those of our democracy debating its 
course at home and abroad. 

But do not mistake the sounds of democ- 
racy in action as thanklessness. Take them 
as proof that the United States is still a 
free country. .. a place where people have 
the right to speak up—even if we totally 
disagree with them. . . a nation worthy of 
our sacrifice. 

No repayment is truly enough for the price 
America’s veterans have paid in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. But we are doing our best to 
provide for those who have fought for us... 
for their wives and children. . for their 
widows and orphans. 

A new G.I. Bill of Rights is today helping 
400 thousand ex-servicemen and women con- 
tinue their educations. Two hundred thou- 
sand Vietnam era veterans have already pur- 
chased homes under Veterans Administra- 
tion-insured mortgages. 

In January, President Johnson asked Con- 
gress to increase G.I. home loans from seven 
thousand five hundred dollars to ten thou- 
sand dollars. The President has also called 
for expanded health and vocational rehabili- 
tation services for veterans. 

Those are practical basic benefits—tfa- 
miliar in one way or another to most veterans 
of World War II and Korea. 

But now, for the first time, we have begun 
to recognize an entirely new dimension in our 
public obligation to America’s veterans—an 
obligation to assure every veteran full and 
equal opportunity in the society he has 
helped to defend. 

Full freedom to enjoy life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness has always been an 
American dream, It has become a reality for 
a vast majority of our citizens. 

But as we are all painfully aware, some 
have been left out. They have been disabled 
by poverty ... by rural backwardness and 
urban blight . . . by discrimination . . by 
inadequate education . yes, sometimes by 
public neglect. 

The left-out people of American rightly 
want to be let in. And this nation is moving 
as never before to see that they are. 

There are American veterans who bear the 
wounds of poverty and blighted opportu- 
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nity—wounds more painful and debilitating 
than many received in battle. We are deter- 
mined that those wounds shall be healed. 

How? 

The first step is to give disadvantaged 
young Americans a better chance to enter the 
service. Roughly 1.8 million young men reach 
military age each year in the United States. 
As many as 600 thousand of them—tfully a 
third—are unable to qualify for induction. In 
some areas the failure rate for draftees ran 
as high as 60 per cent, 

Our answer is Project One Hundred Thou- 
sand, designed to provide special preparation 
before basic training to draftees and volun- 
teers otherwise unable to pass their induc- 
tion tests. 

Project One Hundred Thousand works. 
Ninety-six per cent of the first 50 thousand 
participants graduated from basic training— 
almost the same rate as for all trainees. Some 
went on to non-commissioned officer schools. 
In this, its second year, and in each year 
from now on, a hundred thousand men will 
be enrolled. 

Those men are learning skills that will 
mean successful military service. They are 
earning too—dignity and opportunity. 

But there is something else I consider im- 
portant. They are getting their first chance 
to serve their country, You may remember 
John Stuart Mill’s observation: Let a man 
have nothing to do for his country and he 
will have no love for it. 

For men who are about to re-enter civilian 
life without adequate civilian job skills, 
there is training under Project Transition in 
the last six months of service. In classrooms 
and at work benches, through counseling and 
job placement services, they are prepared for 
new civilian jobs—and for lives that would 
have previously been denied them. 

In addition, the Veterans Administration 
has vastly expanded its counseling service— 
not in hard-to-find government offices, but 
right in the battlefield and in the hospitals. 

The Department of Labor has established 
a nationwide, personalized employment sery- 
ice to help every returning veteran find work 
that means something to him. 

All of this adds up to more than a fresh 
start for the returning veteran. It means new 
resources of leadership and talent for com- 
munities across America. 

To make the best use of those resources, 
President Johnson has now proposed the 
Veterans in the Public Service Act of 1968. 
This act would provide incentives to en- 
courage men who have already demonstrated 
their devotion to their nation to serve fur- 
ther—in the schoolroom or the hospital ward, 
in police and fire departments, in the rural 
hollows and urban slums—wherever Ameri- 
cans need help. 

A week ago we read these bleak lines in our 
morning papers: “A nation is moving toward 
two societies, one black, one white—separate 
and unequal.” Perhaps. 

But not in the armed forces. 

Not in veterans hospitals, which you helped 
integrate back in 1953. 

Not in the VFW. 

And not in the hearts of men of all colors 
and creeds who have fought and bled for 
their country under just one name—Amer- 
ican. 

Ever since President Truman’s courageous 
1948 order integrating the armed forces, 
American armed forces have been out front 
in real integration—integration not just in 
law or in words, but in practice, 

In the last two decades a lot of young 
Americans have lived together, trained to- 
gether, fought together and come to know 
each other as they never would have in 
their home towns. 

“Heart is heart, blood is blood—what dif- 
ference does race make?” 

Those are the words I heard from our men 
in Vietnam. 

There are two simple but important lessons 
for our times in that experience: 
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First, integration works. 

It improves morale and increases fighting 
strength by giving every soldier a feeling 
that he has a stake worth defending in 
America. 

And I don’t need to give this audience the 
statistics to prove that courage. . will- 
ingness to volunteer for hazardous duty ... 
bravery in the face of the enemy .. . are 
qualities that seem to emanate from the 
heart, not from the skin. 

The second lesson is this: Those sup- 
posedly deep-rooted, life-long, built-in hu- 
man prejudices do not take generations to 
disappear. Where there is an important job 
to be done—and where there is equal oppor- 
tunity and equal dignity for all—prejudice 
seems to evaporate fairly quickly. 

We can ask a young man to put on a uni- 
form and send him to a combat zone. 

But far too often we do not permit him to 
live and work on equal terms at home. 

He can become an Officer and have ultimate 
responsibility for the very lives of American 
boys on the battlefield. 

But it’s far more difficult for him to be- 
come the officer of a corporation here at 
home. 

We trust him with the most complex and 
sophisticated weapons ever devised when the 
safety of this nation is at stake. 

But we too often don’t trust him with re- 
sponsibility for an assembly line when the 
very ideal of democracy is being tested here 
at home. 

We offer him an integrated bunker but not 
an integrated neighborhood. 

This country cannot afford to let its first- 
class soldiers return to second-Class citizen- 
ship—and that is just what is happening to 
far too many Vietnam veterans today. 

We have made enormous progress toward 
equal opportunity in these past few years— 
expecially in building a solid framework of 
laws and for the future. 

But no law or program will produce re- 
sults quickly enough to make sure that every 

returning from Vietnam carries 
the opportunity of the service with 
him into his community. 

Nothing a grateful President can say will 
equal the impact of a community which 
says, Thank you, Mr. Serviceman. We're 
proud and happy to have you back among 
us.” 


So I call on you as veterans ... as Men 
who are now employers and mayors and city 
councilmen and community leaders. . to 
make sure your whole community does reach 
out to these men. 

Visit them in their homes as soon as they 
return. 

Find out what kind of work they are in- 
terested in. 

Call their special abilities to the attention 
of your public officials. 

Tell them about the new opportunities for 
public service jobs with decent salaries that 
have opened up since they have been away. 

See that they get hired ... that their wives 
and families are welcomed. .. that the real 
America they return to looks as much as pos- 
sible like the ideal they have been fighting 
to defend. 

And help America mobilize this new gen- 
eration of veterans. Keep them together, not 
only as a force for a better America, but as 
living proof that America can and will make 
full citizenship a reality for all. 

Why not, for instance, new VFW posts in 
neighborhoods and even on college campuses 
where there are increasing numbers of vet- 
erans today? 

Why not a special “buddy system” where 
each of your members will take on respon- 
sibility for helping a ret veteran find 
work, housing, education if he needs it? 

Now, more than ever, our country needs 
citizens such as yourselves, willing to help 
provide jobs, schooling, decent housing, rec- 
reational facilities where they live. 

For, if we fail, it will not be so much be- 
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cause any specific government failed. It will 
be because our free society failed. 

because taxpayers waited for someone 
else to pay for community services; 

because Chamber of Commerce and 
union members in a thousand American cities 
did not throw open the doors of job oppor- 
tunity; 

—because government officials were more 
concerned with their precious jurisdictions 
than with the people living within them; 

because school boards and PTA’s forgot 
the cost of ignorance in a free society; 

because builders, land developers, and 
real estate people failed to meet a national 
housing crisis; 

because a complacent or fearful majority 
ignored the long-deferred rights and aspira- 
tions of an increasingly impatient minority. 

We have problems. But as President John- 
son observed in his State of the Union Mes- 


“If ever there were a Nation capable of 
solving its problems, it is this Nation. 

“If ever there were a time to know the 
pride and excitement and hope of being an 
American, it is this time.” 

And if ever there were a time when our so- 
ciety needed the competent and courageous 
leadership of men willing to stand up for 
their country—America’s veterans—it is now. 


We Need Safety Now 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 
carried an article on its editorial page 
which is worthy of careful reading by 
every Member of this body. I am sure 
that all of my colleagues have been re- 
ceiving a great deal of mail on the pro- 
posed “Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1968,” which I was proud to intro- 
duce on behalf of the administration and 
myself. The bill (S. 2864), if enacted, 
would be a great step forward in insuring 
that all of our citizens—not just those 
who work for the largest of the corpora- 
tions in the United States—would re- 
ceive the benefits of job safety. 

The article in the Star by Judith Ran- 
dal indicates some of the reasons for the 
mail we have been receiving and an ap- 
propriate answer to such mail. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Record the 
Washington Star article by Judith Ran- 
dal. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

C or C CALLS FOR PROGRESS— LATER 
(By Judith Randal) 

Whoever described a conservative as “some- 
one willing to try anything, but not right 
now” could have had the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in mind. In its 
opposition to a bill that would set national 
standards for industrial safety, the Chamber 
says it is in favor both of progress and the 
status quo. 

Actually it is surprising that the safety 
issue has lain dormant so long. In December 
1910 President Taft asked Congress to put a 
stop to “frightful diseases” resulting from 
the “injurious manufacture” of matches with 
phosphorous. A law became effective in 1913. 
But as Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz said 
recently at a House subcommittee hearing, no 
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president until Lyndon Johnson did much to 
press the matter further. A Bureau of Labor 
Standards was established during the New 
Deal, but to this day has had only an advisory 
role. 

Why then a renascence of federal concern 
about job safety? Wirtz offered a partial ex- 
planation: “Today’s industrial casualty list— 
like yesterday’s and tomorrow’s and every 
working day’s, week after month after year— 
will be 55 dead, 8500 disabled, 27,200 injured.” 

But perhaps an even more cogent reason 
is that while some industries have dealt 
effectively with occupational hazards, others 
have not. 

In testimony before the House Labor sub- 
committee, for instance, the Chamber took 
justifiable pride in the track record of the 
Public Utilities Association, the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association and a number 
of other trade groups which expend both 
time and money on accident prevention with 
generally exemplary results. What its spokes- 
man failed to say, however, was that whereas 
big business is in general safety conscious, 
small companies, with some exceptions, tend 
to lag behind. 

Investment in safety apparently pays off, 
for the National Safety Council has found 
that the accident rate among its employer 
members averages only about one-third that 
of industry as a whole. Thus a giant like E.I. 
du Pont de Nemours annually spends about 
$40 per employe on keeping its workers well 
and its environment and products safe. 

The typical smaller factory, on the other 
hand, very likely has no health services at all. 
With plants of 500 workers or less employing 
some two-thirds of the work force, it is in 
these shops that improvement is needed most. 

Assistance for the cooperative and penal- 
ties for the recalcitrant are clearly the an- 
swers. And because the states are in a poor 
position to do the job alone, leadership seem- 
ingly must fall to the federal government by 
default. According to the Labor Department, 
there are only about 1,600 state safety inspec- 
tors to protect nearly 80 million workers and 
the annual per capita outlay on industrial 
accident prevention averages only 40 cents. 
To add to the confusion, each state is a law 
unto itself where standards, enforcement and 
compensation are considered. 

Nor are this state-level patchwork and es- 
sentially voluntary compliance the only 
drawbacks of the present system. Perhaps 
more serious is the fact that technology is 
changing so rapidly that statutes enacted a 
generation or more ago could not come to 
grips with industrial hazards, even assuming 
transfusions of money and personnel. 

“Business Week” has pointed out that 
“thousands of new gases, acids, ores, chemi- 
cal compounds and radioactive substances 
create new risks every year.” In one state, 
Pennsylvania, said the magazine, “health 
Officials must keep tabs on 8,000 sources of 
ionizing radiation alone.” 

Last, but not least of the arguments for 
reform is that industrial hazards contribute 
to soaring health costs and environmental 
pollution. The recent large award to a woman 
poisoned by the exudate from a nearby 
beryllium plant is just one example. 

The Chamber’s proposed solution is to 
study the matter further in hopes of coming 
up at home future date with a more nearly 
perfect law. As must be obvious, this could 
TADEN A block the passage of any law at 


Granting probable imperfections in the bill 
as submitted to Congress by the administra- 
tion, the federal-state partnership it 


planning, training 
and data gathering is as much a vehicle that 
would help industry help itself as it is a 
policing mechanism. 

Some such means to narrow the safety 
gap is not only sound, but also long overdue. 
The industrial accident rate has been climb- 
ing since 1958. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Monday, March 25, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Andrew Jackson W. Mullins, vicar 
of Grace Episcopal Church, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, whose gift of strength en- 
ables men to meet the challenges of their 
callings, give to these Congressmen the 
wisdom they need to be faithful stewards 
of freedom, justice, and the many other 
gifts of Your bounty entrusted to us. 
Constantly remind us that since much 
has been given to this Nation, much is 
expected of her. We ask for leaders sen- 
sitive to those injustices which keep 
some men and nations from leading lives 
of dignity. Make us a responsible nation 
and enable these, our Representatives, to 
be courageous men of sure conviction, 
following Your wili as they plan for the 
future of our country. We ask these 
things in the name of Him who is the 
source of all truth, understanding, and 


peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 21, 1968, was read and 


approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 3135. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending the 
authorization of appropriations for the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately, I was not able to be present dur- 
ing the vote on H.R. 10790, to provide 
for the protection of the public health 
from radiation emissions from electronic 
products. Had I been on the floor, I would 
have voted in favor of this legislation. 


ECUADOR’S RANSOM: $21,700 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Ecuador- 
ean Minister of Industry and Commerce 
has ordered the owners of the Califor- 
nia tuna boat Paramount to pay a $21,- 
700 fine for what they called fishing 
secretly in Ecuadorean waters. 

The use of the word “secret” is a 


farce, Mr. Speaker. The facts are that 
this vessel was seized in international 
waters, 46 miles off the Ecuadorean coast 
at 5:30 am. while adrift, and she was 
kidnaped by a former U.S. naval escort 
which is on loan to Ecuador. 

These repeated harassments and sei- 
zures at gunpoint on the high seas are 
deplorable, Mr. Speaker, and they should 
not be condoned by the U.S. Government. 

Ecuador’s “take” from these illegal 
fines total almost $30,000 this month 
alone, and in the past 15 years fines not 
repaid by the U.S. Government to fisher- 
men and losses suffered by detention near 
$1 million. 

I have introduced legislation which 
would cancel the loan agreement of U.S. 
vessels to Ecuador and Peru if they con- 
tinued these illegal seizures. 

But, beyond this, Mr. Speaker, I am 
urging that a provision be included in the 
foreign aid authorization bill that would 
prohibit any American money being sent 
to any country which practices this pi- 
racy on the high seas. 

These American citizens who are fish- 
ing on the open seas are being denied 
police protection by the State Depart- 
ment, despite my repeated requests for 
Coast Guard protection. As Represent- 
atives of all Americans, we must do 
everything in our power to guarantee full 
citizenship, which includes free and safe 
passage on the world’s oceans, for these 
Americans whose lives are being con- 
stantly threatened by these acts of brig- 
andage. 


INDEXING OF COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 5, 1968, I introduced H.R. 
15070, which is a bill to instruct the com- 
mittee staffs of all standing committees 
to index all hearings conducted by such 
committees. 

As you know, Congress is always con- 
sidering legislation which has just come 
to public attention. Many of the bills we 
act upon are measures which lack in- 
depth scholarly information. In fact, 
many times the committee hearings are 
the only research information that has 
been accumulated on a certain subject. 
For example, the use of tax credits, the 
interstate taxation bill, and the Con- 
sumer Protection Act are areas in which 
very little scholarly study has been 
conducted. 

Frequently it is important that a Mem- 
ber or his staff have information on a 
particular subject and the hearings are 
the only source for this information. It 
is an impossible task to read several vol- 
umes of material in order to ascertain the 
answer to a single question. 


The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress has informed me 
that in many instances they must spend 
hours reviewing committee hearings to 
answer a congressional inquiry. 

Many staff members and the personnel 
at the Library of Congress feel that this 
bill would aid them in their work and 
save numerous hours. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to request that the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee bring H.R. 
15070 before his committee for consider- 
ation. 


DRAFT DODGERS SHOULD BE EX- 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration and Congress should make 
certain that draft dodgers are never em- 
ployed by the Federal Government or in 
rain firms with Government con- 


Ostensibly it may seem unnecessary to 
issue instructions of this kind, but what 
assurance has anyone that within a few 
years—or even tomorrow—a Federal de- 
partment or agency will hire a card 
burner while fellows who did the fighting 
for our country are out looking for work? 
It is not unlikely, in fact, that some 
draft dodgers are receiving Government 
checks at the present time. 

Those bound by religious conscience 
not to serve in uniform would not be 
affected by such an order because they 
are not listed as draft dodgers. It will be 
the duty of draft boards to keep them 
Classified far apart from protestors with 
convictions developed out of the coinci- 
dence of conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, while thousands of Amer- 
ican young men are sincerely convinced 
that the United States should not be 
involved in Vietnam, no one has the 
right to exempt himself from service. 
Many of the boys under fire at this very 
moment are opposed to the conflict, but 
they answered the call and when they 
return home a grateful nation should at 
least give them job preference over those 
who defy the law. 

Unless some changes are made, those 
refusing draft orders could occupy even 
the most sensitive positions in Govern- 
ment or defense plants. We must not 
only prevent such a tragedy but also 
make certain that not a cent of Govern- 
ment pay ever goes to a single draft 
dodger regardless of the job to which he 
aspires. 


PATRIOTISM OF PEOPLE OF 14TH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the reasons why I always 
considered it an honor and a privilege to 
represent the highly intelligent, hard- 
working people of the 14th Congressional 
District in Brooklyn, N.Y., is their strong 
sense of patriotism. They have met the 
challenges to their Government in every 
patriotic way, including the origination 
of new and good ideas. 

The gold crisis has been no exception. 
As we all very well remember this crisis 
reached an acute stage last week. On Fri- 
day afternoon of last week I received the 
following telegram and I am proud that 
the sender is from my district: 

Brooxyiyrn, N.Y., 
March 15, 1968. 
Hon, JoHN ROONEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgent immediate action should be taken 
designating U.S. Treasury centers opened 
to accept gold rings or any articles with gold 
content from loyal American citizens who de- 
sire to donate such items to defend our dol- 
lar and bolster the gold supply in the U.S. 
Treasury. I am ready and willing to donate 
two (2) gold rings immediately. Now is the 
time to come to the aid of our country. 

ANDREW FASANO. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication from the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor of transmit- 
ting herewith a sealed envelope received by 
my office at 12:30 P.M., Friday, March 22, 
1968, from the White House and said to con- 
tain a Message from the President wherein 
he transmits the 1967 Annual Report of the 
National Capital Housing Authority. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Par JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


THE 1967 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and, 
together with accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the 1967 An- 
nual Report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority. 

The functions of the District Govern- 
ment are now under the direction of a 
single executive, Mayor Washington. If 
the National Capital Housing Authority 
is to continue to carry out its mission in 
an effective manner, its operations must 
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be closely meshed with other District ac- 
tivities relating to housing. Last week, to 
assure this coordination, I signed an Ex- 
ecutive Order abolishing the existing 6- 
member Board of the Authority, and des- 
ignating Mayor Washington to carry 
out the functions of the Authority. 

This change will provide unified direc- 
tion of the Authority’s activities and in- 
sure the best use of our resources in pro- 
viding more and better housing for eligi- 
ble families. 

The provision of safe, decent, eco- 
nomical housing is one of the major ob- 
jectives of the Mayor and the City Coun- 
cil. Work is progressing rapidly, for ex- 
ample, on planning for a model commu- 
nity at Fort Lincoln. 

In the wide range of housing to be de- 
veloped for this community, public hous- 
ing will be included in a balance with 
other low-income, moderate, and higher 
income units. 

During the past fiscal year, the Au- 
thority has moved forward in a number 
of areas to expand the supply of available 
housing: 

—Through a variety of means, pri- 
vately-owned dwellings were ac- 
quired and rehabilitated. 

—Construction was begun on 3 proj- 
ects totaling 446 dwelling units. 

The first “Turnkey” project in the 
Nation, Claridge Towers, containing 
343 units was acquired and opened 
for occupancy. 

The first major low-rent housing de- 
velopment in Washington with all 
units designed for large families was 
fully occupied during the fiscal year. 

Nothing can do more to instill hope 
and lessen despair for many of our citi- 
zens than good housing. The Authority 
now maintains over 9,000 units of hous- 
ing, but this is not adequate to meet the 
urgent needs of the District. Far more 
must be accomplished and in the least 
possible time. 

I fully expect the National Capital 
Housing Authority, under the leadership 
of Mayor Washington, to play a leading 
role in making our Capital City one to 
which all America can look with pride. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 22, 1968. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor of transmitting 
herewith a sealed envelope received by my 
office at 12:30 P.M., Friday, March 22, 1968, 
from the White House and said to contain 
a Message from the President wherein he 
transmits a report on employees who, during 
Fiscal Year 1967, participated in training in 
non-government facilities in courses that 
were over one hundred and twenty days in 
duration and those employees who received 
awards or contributions incident to train- 
ing in non-government facilities. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


March 25, 1968 


REPORT ON EMPLOYEES WHO DUR- 
ING FISCAL YEAR 1967 PARTICI- 
PATED IN TRAINING IN NON-GOV- 
ERNMENT FACILITIES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 1308(b) of 
Title 5, United States Code, I am trans- 
mitting a report on employees who, dur- 
ing Fiscal Year 1967, participated in 
training in non-government facilities in 
courses that were over one hundred and 
twenty days in duration and those em- 
ployees who received awards or contribu- 
tions incident to training in non-govern- 
ment facilities. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, March 22, 1968. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move & 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 64] 
Addabbo Gallagher Pettis 
ey Gardner Pickle 

Battin Garmatz Podell 
Bingham Gettys Price, Tex. 
Brademas Gibbons Quillen 
Brasco Green, Oreg. Rarick 
Broomfield Gubser Rees 
Brown, Calif. Gurney Resnick 
Broyhill, Va. Hagan Ronan 
Burton, Calif. Halpern wski 
Carey Hanna Roth 
Casey Hardy Roybal 
Cleveland Hawkins Ruppe 

Imer Howard St. Onge 
Conyers Irwin Selden 
Corbett Jacobs Shipley 
Corman Stephens 
Cowger Kelly Stubblefield 
Cunningham King, Calif. Talcott 
Dawson Klu Teague, Calif. 
Dent Kupferman Thompson, N.J. 
Dickinson Lukens Tuck 
Diggs MacGregor Van Deerlin 
Dwyer Madden Watkins 
Eshleman Watts 
Farbstein Matsunaga Whalley 
Feighan Miller, Calif. Whitten 
Fino Moore Wilson, 
Flood Murphy, Ill. Charles H. 
Flynt Murphy, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 346 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
PRACTICES ACT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 1094 and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 
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H. Res. 1094 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 13541) 
to prohibit unfair trade practices affecting 
producers of agricultural products and asso- 
ciations of such producers, and for other pur- 
poses, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
13541, the Committee on Agriculture shall be 
from the further consideration of 
the bill S. 109, and it shall then be in order in 
the House to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of said Senate bill and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions contained in 
H.R. 13541 as passed by the House. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Larra] and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1094 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
13541 to prohibit unfair trade practices 
affecting producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
further provides that, after passage of 
H.R. 13541, it shall be in order to dis- 
charge the Committee on Agriculture 
from further consideration of S. 109, 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the Senate bill and amend it 
with the provisions contained in H.R. 
13541 as passed by the House. 

The purpose of H.R. 13541 is to 
strengthen the competitive marketing 
system for agricultural commodities by 
creating several new legal remedies de- 
signed to prohibit certain unfair trade 
practices. Legislation is necessary in or- 
der to give farmers and their marketing 
associations new and greater “market 
power.” 

The bill sets forth prohibited practices 
such as coercion, discrimination, intimi- 
dation, bribery, falsehood, and con- 


spiracy. 

It contains a disclaimer of any intent 
to prohibit proper dealings between pro- 
ducers and handlers or to compel deal- 
ings between handlers and associations. 

It provides for enforcement either by 
an injunctive action on the application 
of the aggrieved party or the Secretary 
of Agriculture through the Attorney 
General or by a civil action for com- 
pensatory damages. It also makes clear 
that existing State law is unaffected by 
this legislation. 

The bill contains a separability clause 
to be followed in case any provision of 
the legislation is held invalid. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1094 in order that 
H.R. 13541 may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, first of all I want to agree 
with the remarks that were just made 
by my friend from California [Mr. Sisk], 
as to the rule, but I would like to take 
a little time to discuss H.R. 13541 at this 
time. This is a very important piece of 
legislation, especially to the farmers of 
Ohio, and to our farmers in the other 
49 States. 

This bill, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has indicated, is one to control 
unfair trade practices affecting pro- 
ducers of agricultural products and asso- 
ciations of such producers, and for other 
purposes. 

At the outset, let me point out to the 
Members of the House that it was re- 
vealed, when this matter was before the 
Committee on Rules, that certain 
amendments have been agreed to which 
will strike out “associations of such 
producers” from this bill. 

I have been very interested in this leg- 
islation for several years as it will affect 
several farmers in my district. I want to 
be certain how these proposed amend- 
ments will affect these farmers. I believe 
this legislation should protect the right 
of my farmers to join associations of 
producers and the right of associations 
of producers to exist. I should also pro- 
tect the rights of farmers to join or 
not to join these associations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Mem- 
bers of the House are aware of my op- 
position to the closed shop for labor, and 
I am also against the principle of the 
closed shop for agriculture, and I do 
not want to be voting today on legisla- 
tion which might bring about some sort 
of a closed shop for agriculture. I want 
the farmers of this Nation and of the 
State of Ohio and of the Fifth District, 
which I am privileged to represent, to 
have the opportunity to join or not to 
join without coercion any association 
they might choose to belong to. And by 
adopting the language that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has adopted 
in reporting the bill H.R. 13541 there 
is some doubt in my mind as to whether 
or not these farmers will retain their 
right not to join an association and still 
produce what they want and sell to 
whom they please. The bill, as amended, 
spells out their right to join together vol- 
untarily but the right not to join is not 
so clearly spelled out. 

When the Senate unanimously passed 
its version of this legislation in S. 109, 
they clearly spelled out this right in the 
declaration of policy—and I want to 
read this: 

The marketing and bargaining position of 
individual farmers will be adversely affected 
unless they are free to join together and not 
to join together in cooperative organizations 
as authorized by law. 

Then, continuing, it says— 

And interference with these rights— 


And I emphasize the word “these” as 
being plural 
is contrary to the public— 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
struck the language “or not to join to- 
gether”, and inserted “voluntarily”. The 
bill then reads as follows on page 2: 


they are free to join together voluntarily in 
cooperative organizations as authorized by 
law. 


Continuing, with the language on H.R. 
13541— 
Interference with this right 


This right, meaning the right to join 
together voluntarily 
is contrary to the public interest. 


In a colloquy with the very able chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture before the Committee on Rules of 
the House, I went into this matter. He 
said: 

Well, this is only in the policy declaration 
and throughout this legislation, in this bill, 
there are rights clearly spelled out—that they 
have the right not to join, if they so choose. 


Well, the legislative history has al- 
ready been made in the other body and 
this right was clear as it came from them. 
But, to me, as a lawyer, the right to join 
together voluntarily does not necessarily 
mean the same as “the right not to join 
together.” 

I would like at this time to yield to the 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
so that we can make some legislative his- 
tory. I want the record to clearly show 
that our farmers under the present lan- 
guage of this bill, H.R. 13541, have the 
right not to join these associations if they 
so choose. 

I yield to the able chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. I can, of course, only ex- 
press my opinion, and I think the opinion 
that prevailed in the committee at the 
time of the action on this bill. 

It was clearly the opinion of the entire 
committee that there was not any inten- 
tion or desire to give anybody the right 
to discriminate against anybody else be- 
cause of his failure to join any of these 
associations. 

I think I can express that as the opin- 
ion of the committee. 

Of course, I can express only my own 
opinion as to the effect of these amend- 
ments. I cannot see that the amendments 
do anything more than to make the 
matter read a little differently and a 
little more satisfactorily, to certain 
groups, without changing in one iota, so 
far as I can see, the legal effect of the 
legislation. 

For instance, particularly the word the 
gentleman is referring to now in line 8, 
page 2, that is not a part of the legisla- 
tion at all but is a part of the legisla- 
tive findings in the declaration of policy, 
and therefore is not something on which 
you would or you could predicate a 
prosecution or any kind of legal action 
against anyone. 

So I do not see that it makes the 
slightest difference whether you say these 
cooperatives are necessarily voluntary in 
their nature, There is considerable argu- 
ment about that. By taking the word out, 
you simply avoid raising an issue which 
we raised when we put the word in 
there—or at least some people seem to 
feel that it raises an issue. I do not think 
that taking it out changes the legal effect 
one iota. I do not think that taking out 
the words in numerous places—“associa- 
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tions of producers”—will in anywise 
change the legal effect. 

Mr. LATTA. If the gentleman will be 
good enough to yield at this point, I 
would like to get into that matter later 
and I do want to clear up the matter 
under discussion before we get into that. 

With reference to this question, strik- 
ing the language as to the right to join 
together or not to join together, and in- 
serting the word “voluntarily,” then you 
are saying to the House that it was not 
the intent to change the meaning by 
merely changing the language. So that 
the farmers of this Nation will still have 
the right, if this legislation becomes law; 
that is, H.R. 13541, to say to an associa- 
tion, “I do not want to join your associa- 
tion and you cannot force me into it.” 

They still have that right? 

Mr. POAGE. I would say this to the 
House, it is my interpretation that they 
will have that right and this bill will 
protect that right. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I wonder if I might again 
point to the wording on page 2 to which 
the gentleman has referred. The House 
committee, wanted to emphasize, in this 
preamble, that this bill came about be- 
cause there had been brought to our 
attention cases where there had been 
coercion, intimidation, and so forth, of 
a farmer’s desire or right to join a co- 
op. There had been no evidence that 
such coercion or intimidation had been 
placed on him because he did not want 
to join. So we wanted to say that the 
thrust of this bill, in explaining it in 
the first title, was to protect a farmer 
from such intimidation and coercion 
when he joined or wanted to join, a pro- 
ducers association. That is what the leg- 
islation is all about—the right of joining. 
I would point out to the gentleman that 
on page 3 of the report we explained 
this change of wording by saying: 

The longstanding policy of the commit- 
tee and the Congress to promote and support 
the growth and strength of farmer co- 
operatives was manifested by the deletion 
from the Senate bill of the language which 
many witnesses felt might encourage farm- 
ers “not to join” cooperatives. 


We did not want that effect either. 

I agree with the legislative history that 
you and the chairman of our committee 
have stated here—and I think it is im- 
portant that we do so—that there was 
no one on the committee, either in testi- 
mony or in our discussion, that in any 
way wanted to confuse anyone about the 
farmer’s right not to join an organiza- 
tion when he did not wish to do so. 
Actually that is spelled out in the pro- 
hibited practices on page 3 of the bill, 
under section (a) when we say: 

To coerce any producer in the exercise 
of his right to join and belong to or to 


refrain from joining or belonging to an 
association of producers— 


Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentlewoman 
for her comments. It is good to have 
views from the minority side on this 
question, because it is an important ques- 
tion, I believe, to all the farmers of this 
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Nation. I do not think anyone on the 
House Agriculture Committee in par- 
ticular, or anyone in this House, in gen- 
eral, would want to vote on a piece of 
legislation which would give rights to 
this association to go out and to enter 
into a contract with a given company, 
and then to have the association say to 
the producers, “We have an agreement 
with X company and you cannot sell to 
X company, unless you join our associa- 
tion.” 

The fees being charged by these asso- 
ciations are no small matter to the farm- 
er. For example, a small tomato producer 
will produce $25,000 worth of tomatoes 
gross. Some of these associations are 
assessing members 1 percent of this 
gross. That is $250 out of that farmer’s 
pocket to belong to the association. We 
are not talking about a $5 or $10 assess- 
ment, but $250 for a farmer growing 
$25,000 worth of tomatoes. 

So I think it is important that we make 
some legislative history for the court’s 
guidance since this language change has 
taken place after the Senate passed the 
bill. With the House amendments the 
farmer still has the right to say, “No,” 
to any association and not to be coerced 
or harassed, the same as the person who 
wants to join. 

As the gentlewoman has pointed out, 
he may not be coerced and harassed by 
the company for joining an association 
and since this will be a two-way street, 
he cannot be coerced or harassed for not 
joining. 

I agree with the general purposes of 
the bill as it passed the Senate. It was 
intended to protect these farmers so that 
they could join an association without 
coercion. We also want to protect the 
rights of farmers who do not want to 
join. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield further to the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. A moment ago the gentle- 
man from Ohio referred to the fact that 
he was glad to hear from the minority. 
I would like to clarify that statement. I 
am proud to admit that I am of the 
party called the minority, but on this 
committee I was with the majority that 
voted for the bill. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to my friend, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
commend the gentleman from Ohio. As 
the gentleman remembers, he and I had 
a colloquy in the committee on this mat- 
ter. I commend the gentleman for his 
interest in this. I want particularly to 
agree with the things he said here this 
morning. 

I want to make certain there is no co- 
ercion either to join or not to join. If 
there is, certainly I would not be in sup- 
port of the bill. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding me this brief moment. The 
amendments which I hope to offer—en 
bloc if I am permitted to do so—in my 
opinion in no wise affect or change the 
intent as to the rights of farmers to join 
or not to join as they please. I agree 
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completely with the gentleman from 
Ohio that we must not permit coercion— 
indirect, direct, or otherwise—to influ- 
ence the farmer. 

To that extent, I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I am hopeful we might be 
able—with the legislative history the 
gentleman is establishing—to go ahead 
and proceed to pass the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I might say at this point I intend to 
support this bill. I think it is fair legis- 
lation. As I pointed out, I think it is 
important that we establish certain facts 
here today—since there is some doubt in 
my mind and some doubt was raised in 
the Rules Committee—as to these rights, 
and I think the only way to make cer- 
tain these rights still exist is to make this 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Texas, so he may make his 
comments about the “association of pro- 
ducers.” I understand the amendments 
were agreed on, that they would delete 
the words “association of producers,” 
but the gentleman indicated before the 
Rules Committee that even though these 
words are stricken out, “association of 
producers” will be covered under the 
definition of “handler” on page 2. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman has expressed it correctly. 

The words “association of producers” 
are used in this bill in a number of places. 
I do not believe they are stricken out in 
every instance, but they are in every 
instance where they seem to be redun- 
dant and where certain individuals or 
groups felt that it might be pointing a 
finger at their groups and expressing 
some kind of criticism. 

There was never any intention to con- 
demn or criticize any group or any in- 
dividual. But when we take out the 
words association of producers” in the 
instances where the Sisk amendments 
will remove them, we still define the 
term “person” as on page 3, lines 16 and 
17, which clearly says the word “person” 
includes associations. 

I take it the word “associations” is 
much broader than “association of pro- 
ducers,” because “associations” includes 
all kinds of associations, and obviously 
“persons” then still includes “associa- 
tions’—that is “associations of pro- 
ducers” as well as associations of sellers 
or consumers. 

Then we find, on page 2, lines 19 and 
20 of the bill, “the term ‘handler’ means 
any person engaged in the business or 
practice of” acquiring, grading, pack- 
aging, handling, contracting or negoti- 
ating. We also find there is a definition 
of “producer.” Those definitions have not 
been changed, nor has the definition of 
the term “association of producers” been 
changed. It has not been changed and 
is not changed by the Sisk amendments. 

It seems therefore perfectly clear to me 
that the removal of the words “associa- 
tion of producers” in the instances where 
those words are removed by the Sisk 
amendments will leave us with the clear 
inclusion of “producers” as persons who 
are subject to the terms of the bill, and 
that these associations would be just as 
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much subject to the terms of the bill as 
they would be if we left the additional 
words “association of producers” in the 
bill as they appear numerous times on 
pages 4 and 5, where they are simply sur- 
plusage, where they add nothing. It sim- 
ply says we have this class, just as we 
have Members of Congress, which in- 
cludes all of us. That is about what we 
have said in a good many of these in- 
stances, and I think if we include all 
Members of Congress, we still include the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Texas, without naming them. 

That is about all that is done, as I see 
it, by the Sisk amendment: to use the 
general inclusive term rather than to use 
the specific term. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments and for clarifying this 
matter, because there was some doubt 
raised as to whether or not the associa- 
tions of producers would be actually cov- 
ered by the prohibited practices under 
the bill. The gentleman has just told the 
House they would be covered by the lan- 
guage on line 19 of page 2, referring to 
any person, by interpreting “person” to 
cover associations of producers. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. May I add further that it 
is my clear understanding and convic- 
tion with the Sisk amendments this bill 
still will apply to all associations. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing some questions about the history of 
this legislation. 

It seems to me this is the bill which 
was known as the Aiken bill when it was 
introduced in the Senate, and on behalf 
of which representatives of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and other farm 
organizations spoke to me. Now I am 
given to understand that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation continues to 
support the bill but that the National 
Farmers Union and other farm organiza- 
tions are now opposed to the bill. 

I should like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Texas, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
if he could explain this to me and to the 
House. What did the bill as introduced 
do? What changes were made, and for 
what reasons? Where are we today, and 
why? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know that I can 
explain to the gentleman what other peo- 
ple had in mind or why other people took 
action. I certainly would not, even if I 
could, undertake to speak for these 
other individuals. 

Far be it from me to say what Senator 
Aren had in mind or what the other 
body had in mind, but there did seem to 
be a need for legislation which would 
prevent any discrimination against pro- 
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ducers of agricultural products because 
of their membership in cooperatives. 
Basically, the Senate bill attempted to 
do that. 

In the House we felt it could be just as 
offensive to have discrimination against 
producers because of their lack of mem- 
bership as to have discrimination against 
them because of their membership. It was 
basically that we wanted to make this 
bill apply in both directions—to make of 
it a two-way street—to make of it a pro- 
tector of the right of the producer to 
determine for himself whether he cared 
to or did not care to become a member of 
& cooperative. 

We did so rewrite the bill. I believe 
we did it much more strongly. We made 
of the original legislation a two-way pro- 
posal which would actually assure to any 
producer the right to belong or not to 
belong to a cooperative. 

I think that there was a need and 
there is a need for that kind of protec- 
tion. Examples were cited to the com- 
mittee of the unfairness of certain op- 
erations where members could not sell 
their crops because they were members 
of a cooperative. We certainly felt it is 
unfair to deny any man the right to 
sell his crop because he belongs to a 
group, whether it be a cooperative, a 
labor union, or the Baptist Church. We 
sought to provide the assurance that 
membership or lack of membership 
should not be the basis for his ability 
to market his crops. That is really all 
there is to this bill. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: When this bill started off I thought 
it contained a provision that would per- 
mit producers to band together and to 
bargain collectively with processers on 
the price of their crop and that the real 
intention of the bill was to permit pro- 
ducers to combine for the purpose of 
obtaining a fair price for their crop? Was 
that not part of the bill to begin with, 
and does it not have anything to do 
with the bill now before us? 

Mr. POAGE, I do not have the Aiken 
bill here before me, unfortunately. I do 
not recall that it contained those pro- 
visions, however. The Mondale bill con- 
tains those provisions. It has not as yet 
been considered by either House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. The Mondale bill has not 
passed the other body and has not come 
before the House, but it does contain the 
provisions that the gentleman is re- 
ferring to. If the Aiken bill contains 
those provisions, it has simply slipped 
my memory. I do not recall that there 
was any such provision in there, how- 
ever, and I do not believe there is. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. It may have 
been the Mondale bill, that had such 
provisions in it. 

Mr. POAGE. There are some bills 
pending in the House that are com- 
parable to the Mondale bill. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Has the 
committee considered those? 

Mr. POAGE. No. The Senate has 
scheduled a hearing on the Mondale bill. 
We will probably take no action until 
they have acted on that bill. They have 
had it much longer than we have had 
it. It was introduced there many months 
ago. It has only been here for the last 
10 days or 2 weeks. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank the 
chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, I am rather upset, as I 
say, by the fact that I have been con- 
tacted by a number of concerned per- 
sons who expressed to me some confu- 
sion about the provisions of this bill. 
The gentleman from California IMr. 
Sisx] said that he is going to try to cor- 
rect some of the things in the bill. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] sug- 
gested that maybe there are some things 
wrong with what is in the bill. I think the 
whole business is rather unclear. I hope, 
really, Mr. Speaker, that we might not 
complete action on this bill until we 
have had an opportunity to clear up and 
consider the provisions of the bill and 
get them straight in our own minds. I 
receive varying reports. One tells me 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
for the bill, and another tells me that it 
is not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. I had heard this morning 
after I came on the floor a second-hand 
report that the Department of Agricul- 
ture opposed this bill. I wonder if the 
gentleman will tell us when and from 
what source he gets that information, 
because I do not have it. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I am some- 
what at a loss to give you exact informa- 
tion on it. I will tell you what I know, 
though. I attended a meeting of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs this morning. I was informed when 
I returned from that committee that I 
had received a telephone call from some- 
one whose name my administrative as- 
sistant did not recall who represented 
himself as an employee of the Depart- 
ment responding to an earlier telephone 
inquiry of mine. He indicated that the 
Department was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the only thing I know about this is 
the fact that I have heard reports to the 
effect that the Department of Agricul- 
ture was opposed to this legislation, only 
after I got onto the floor of the House this 
morning. 

However, I wish to go further and state 
to the gentleman that I undertook this 
morning to talk to the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, and to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture and to everyone else in- 
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volved. I did accomplish my objective 
of talking to the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary Mr. Hughes, and he said that he 
knew of no opposition to the bill. He 
said that the Department insofar as he 
knew supported the bill with the Sisk 
amendments, which I assured him we 
would accept. 

Mr. Hughes, who is the Assistant Sec- 
retary told me that the Department sup- 
ported the bill and told me that I might 
repeat that fact on the floor of the House 
to the effect that the Department sup- 
ported this bill if the Sisk amendments 
were adopted. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas for 
this report. It was my information that 
the Department would not support the 
bill as presently drawn. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I do not wish 
to leave any impression upon the part 
of anyone, because no one in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has told me that the 
Department is opposed to it, this bill, in 
this or any other form. However, I did 
talk with Mr. Hughes and did discuss 
that point with him, and he stated that 
he expected the Sisk amendments ‘to be 
adopted and that, if adopted they were 
in support of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fotey). The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has. expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA] 
in order that he may yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would certainly like 
to clear up my misunderstanding or any 
misunderstanding whatsoever in regard 
to this matter, because it looks to me as 
if no one should be confused about what 
is going on here. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] has cleared up one question to 
the effect that the Department of Agri- 
culture will report this bill if the Sisk 
amendments which I understand are 
now at the Clerk’s desk are adopted. 
However, if they are adopted, they would 
not change the general import of the bill 
at all. It is my further opinion that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA] 
can satisfy himself to that extent by 
using a 3-minute perusal of the amend- 
ments which the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SIsK] is going 
to offer. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Latral wanted to 
make some legislative history here in or- 
der to make clear what the Sisk amend- 
ments would do if adopted. It is my 
opinion that after all that colloquy, if 
the gentleman were here, the gentleman 
should be clearly satisfied as to what the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Larra] said. 

I cannot understand why the gentle- 
man from Michigan is still in a state of 
confusion when it appears to me that 
these three questionable points have 
been completely cleared up. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. One of the 
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points that has not been cleared up, if 
this legislation should become law, is to 
this effect: Would a cooperative be able 
to deal with its members upon one basis 
and be permitted to deal with other 
members upon another basis? It is my 
understanding based upon what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] has 
said, that they would be able to continue 
to do that. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield 
further to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. In other words, no co-op 
is being compelled to extend any benefits 
to a nonmember that it had refused to 
extend to its own membership. It does 
not in any way interfere with the op- 
eration of the co-ops. The only thing 
which the co-ops cannot do is to go out 
and coerce a nonmember into becoming 
a member of the co-op and thereby come 
under the legislation. That is the only 
thing which this bill does not permit. It 
does not permit any discrimination be- 
cause of their membership in an orga- 
nization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Fo- 
LEY). The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has again expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for yielding to me this time. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to inquire of 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture to this effect: I understand that 
the American Farm Bureau is for this 
legislation in its present form; is that 
correct? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Insofar as I know that is 
a correct statement. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
information to the effect that the Mid- 
west Farmers’ Association—MFA—and 
the National Grange as well as the NFO, 
would be opposed to the bill in its present 
form. I wonder if the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] would care to comment upon 
that? 

And also what their position would be 
if the Sisk amendments are adopted. 

Mr, POAGE. In reply to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry I will say that unfortu- 
nately I cannot tell the gentleman what 
their position is now or what it may be 
if the amendments are adopted. 

I have had a communication in writ- 
ing advising me that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation favors the bill with 
or without the Sisk amendments. I have 
no communication from any of the other 
organizations that gentleman mentioned 
either supporting or opposing the bill 
either as it stands or if it were changed 
by the Sisk amendments. I cannot, there- 
fore, tell the gentleman what their posi- 
tion is. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would say to the gentleman there is 
no question in my mind at all that the 
American Farm Bureau is in favor of 
the bill with the Sisk amendments. Now, 
as to whether the Farmers’ Union and 
the Grange are for the bill, either with or 
without the Sisk amendments, I am not 
at liberty to say. But if any of the orga- 
nizations representing farmers were for 
the bill before the Sisk amendments, they 
would still not be against the bill after 
the Sisk amendments, because the Sisk 
amendments would clarify any conten- 
tion they might have as far as the co- 
ops are concerned. 

So that the Sisk amendments should 
make the NFO and the Farmers’ Union 
and the Grange all favor the bill with 
the Sisk amendments, even if they did 
not favor it without the Sisk amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SISK. At this time I would ask 
the gentleman from Ohio if he has any 
further requests for time? 

Mr. LATTA, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. SISK. I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Forex). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will eall the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 272, nays 39, not voting 122, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 65] 
YEAS—272 

Abbitt Broyhill, N.C. Devine 
Abernethy uchanan Dingell 
Adair Burke, Fla. Dole 
Albert Burleson Donohue 
Anderson, nl. Bush 
Andrews, Ala. Button Dowdy 
Andrews, Cahill Downing 

N. Dak. Carter Duncan 
Arends Casey Eckhardt 
Ashbrook Cederberg Edmondson 
Ashmore Cham Edwards, Ala. 
Aspinall Clancy Edwards, La, 
Bates Clark Erlenborn 
Belcher Clausen, Esch 
Bennett Don H. Evans, Colo. 
Berry Clawson, Del Everett 
Betts Cohelan Evins, Tenn. 
Bevill Collier Fascell 
Biester Conable Findley 
Blackburn. Conte Ford, Gerald R. 
Blanton Cowger Pountain 
Biatnik Cramer Fulton, Pa, 
Boland Culver Fuqua 
Bolton Curtis Galifianakis 
Bow Davis, Ga. 
Bray Davis, Wis. Giaimo 
PROSI Bopa, Gonzalez 

ich. Denney Griffiths 

Brown, Mii 
Brown, Ohio Derwinski Gross 
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Satterfield 


Schweiker 


Smith; Okla. 


Snyder 


Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 


Gude Marsh 
Haley Martin 
Hall Mathias, Calif. 
Halleck May 
Hamilton Mayne 
Hammer- Meeds 
schmidt Meskill 
Hanley Michel 
Hansen, Idaho Miller, Ohio 
Harrison ills 
Harsha Minshall 
Harvey Mize 
Hathaway Monagan 
Hays Montgomery 
Hébert Moore 
Hechler, W. Va. Morgan 
Heckler, Mass. Morris, N. Mex 
Henderson Morton 
Holland Mosher 
Horton Moss 
Hosmer Myers 
Hull Natcher 
Hungate Nedzi 
Hutchinson Nelsen 
Ichord Nichols 
Jarman O'Konski 
Joelson O'Neal, Ga. 
Johnson, Calif. O'Neill, Mass. 
Johnson, Passman 
Jonas Pelly 
Jones, N.C. Perkins 
Karth Philbin 
Kazen Pike 
Kee Pirnie 
King, N.Y, Poage 
Kirwan Poff 
Kleppe Pollock 
Kornegay Pool 
Kuykendall Price, Ill 
Kyl Pryor 
Kyros Pucinski 
Laird Purcell 
Landrum Quie 
Langen Railsback 
Latta Randall 
Leggett Reid, III. 
Lennon Reifel 
Lipscomb Reinecke 
Lloyd Reuss 
McClory Rhodes, Ariz. 
McCloskey Rhodes, Pa 
McClure Riegle 
McCulloch Rivers 
McDade Roberts 
McDonald, Robison 
Mich. Rogers, Colo 
McFall Rogers, Fla. 
McMillan Rooney, N.Y. 
Macdonald, Roudebush 
Mass. Roush 
Machen Rumsfeld 
Mahon Sandman 
NAYS—39 
Adams Foley 
Anderson, Ford, 
William D. 
Annunzio r 
Gilbert 
Bo! Green, Pa. 
Burke, Mass. Hansen, Wash. 
Byrne, Pa. Hicks 
Cabell Holifield 
Daniels Kastenmeier 
Dow Long, Md 
D Min: 
Edwards, Calif. Mink 
Eilberg Nix 
NOT VOTING—122 
Addabbo Cunningham 
Ashley Daddario 
Ayres de la Garza 
Baring Dent 
Battin Dickinson 
Bell Diggs 
Bingham Dwyer 
Boggs Eshleman 
Brademas Fallon 
Brasco Farbstein 
Brock Feighan 
Broomfield Fino 
Brown, Calif. Fisher 
Broyhill, Va. Flood 
Burton, Flynt 
Burton, Utah Frelinghuysen 
Byrnes, Wis Friedel 
Carey Fulton, Tenn. 
Celler Gallagher 
Cleveland Gardner 
Colmer Garmatz 
Conyers Gettys 
Corbett Gibbons 
Corman Goodell 


Long, La Pickle Staggers 
Lukens Podell Stephens 
McCarthy Price, Tex. Stubblefield 
McEwen Quillen tuckey 
MacGregor Rarick Talcott 
Madden Rees Thompson, N.J. 
Mailliard Reid, N.Y. ck 
Mathias, Md Resnick Van Deerlin 
Matsunaga Ronan Watkins 
Miller, Calif Rostenkowski Watts 
Moorhead Roth Whalley 
Morse, Roybal Whitten 
Murphy, III Ruppe Wilson, Bob 
Murphy, N.. St. Onge Wilson, 

Pai Selden Charles H 
Pepper Shipley Wydler 
Pettis th, Zablocki 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Smith of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Broom- 
field. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Whalley: 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Quillen. 


Mr. Carey with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr, Watkins. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Price of 
Texas. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Bing- 
ham. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Fulton of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Hagan with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Van Deerlin. 
Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Roybal. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. de la Garza. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Boggs with Mr. Rees. 


Mr. DULSKI changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 13541) to prohibit unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricul- 
tural products and associations of such 
producers, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 13541, with Mr. 
Evins of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. C I am always pleased 
when I find a real interest manifested 
upon the part of the Members of this 
body in agricultural bills. And, Mr. 
Chairman, if the questioning that has 
gone on during the last hour is to be 
taken at face value, I should be elated at 
this time. However, I am somewhat dis- 
couraged over the fact that I fear some 
of the questioning has brought about the 
discussion of some ancillary affairs di- 
rected not so much at the success or fail- 
ure of the instant bill, but directed at 
aome other matters. 

Chairman, I am somewhat em- 
8 when I find that very, very 
few Members seem to have given very 
much consideration to the provisions 
which are contained in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those and I wish the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] could 
give us a thumbnail explanation of the 
merits as supposed to be contained in 
this bill and what they are designed to 
accomplish. 

Mr. POAGE. I shall try to do just what 
the distinguished gentleman from Loui- 
siana is requesting on the little finger of 
my hand. 

Mr. WILLIS. All right. 

Mr. POAGE. There is very little in- 
volved with reference to this particular 
bill. Referring to the thought upon the 
part of many members of the commit- 
tee that this is a bargaining rights bill— 
it has and contains no part of that ap- 
proach. In other words, there is no way 
of making a bargaining rights bill out of 
it, nor does it propose to set up a closed 
shop. This bill does not set up a closed 
shop, although the discussion of the bill 
has elicited some considerable questions 
directed at this proposition. This bill 
simply attempts to protect the rights of 
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the producers whether they be members 
of cooperatives or whether they be non- 
members or noncooperative, they shall 
not be discriminated against by the 
buyers involveđ. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, this question 
arose from the purchases of vegetables. 
Most of the criticism before the commit- 
tee had reference to this particular item. 
There was testimony presented before 
the Committee on Agriculture to the ef- 
fect that certain purchasers of vege- 
tables—certainly very large producers of 
vegetables—refused to purchase from 
certain producers in a community who 
were members of a local cooperative, but 
would purchase from an individual mem- 
ber or farmer if he would forgo his mem- 
bership in the cooperative. 

_ Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have been a witness to 
that procedure in my own great State 
and in the great congressional district 
which it is my honor to represent in the 
State of Louisiana. We grow what we call 
a vam“! —sweet potatoes which are 
grown by members of various coopera- 
tives. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary I have attempted to have a full 
investigation of those who are buying 
those potatoes, but who are undercutting 
the price for those potatoes, and which 
represents the greatest monopoly in the 


world. 
Mr. POAGE. I will state to the distin- 
from Louisiana that 
we should try to see that every producer 
has the right to sell his products and has 
a right to sell his products to a coopera- 
tive, or to noncooperative handlers if he 
so sees fit. 

And that is all that this bill does; sim- 
ply to prescribe procedures whereby the 
producers may seek redress in the way 
of damages if the: processor discrimi- 
nates against them because of member- 
ship or lack of membership. 

The question was presented to me a 
while ago by one of my colleagues as to 
whether this does help to set up some 
antitrust provisions, or does it attempt 
to repeal some provisions, or does it say 
that you cannot discriminate upon any 
grounds. 

No, this bill does not prohibit discrimi- 
nation per se. It prohibits discrimina- 
tion only when the discrimination is 
based upon the membership or lack of 
membership of a producer in an agricul- 
tural cooperative. And that is all there is 
to the bill. It does not go into this ques- 
tion of marketing rights, it does not. go 
into any of these ancillary questions, it 
does not try to solve the question of labor 
and management. It simply tries to solve 
ae one, specific problem that we believe 

is important in a few instances in the 
United States. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. Is there anything in this 
bill that might be considered helpful to- 
ward increasing the price of feed grains 
in this country? I would point out to the 
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gentleman that we are running ata ter- 
ribly low level, we are back to the 1930’s 
now as far as prices are concerned. And 
some of us are rather interested in this 
problem on how we can increase the 
income of the farmers today. 

Mr. POAGE. I would reply to the gen- 
tleman that I believe it would be very 
helpful if we could pass a bill which 
would increase the income of the farm- 
ers, and it was the opinion of some of 
those who are deeply interested in the 
farmers that this might help increase 
their income in certain respects. How- 
ever, I doubt very much if it will have 
any particular influence on the price of 
corn in which the gentleman is espe- 
cially interested. 

I do not know of anyone who has re- 
fused to buy corn from any producer 
because of membership or lack of mem- 
bership in a cooperative, but I do know 
the testimony presented to our commit- 
tee indicated that this is the case in- 
sofar as certain sales of vegetables are 
concerned, as the gentleman from Loui- 
siana has pointed out, and that this has 
been a common practice and still is. 

All we are trying to deal with here is 
one little, rather insignificant problem in 
agriculture, and if we deal with it suc- 
cessfully we believe we will help the 
producers of agricultural products, and 
certainly will not be doing an injustice 
to anybody. 

If this Congress believes that it is right 
for farmers, if they want, to join a co- 
operative, then they ought to have the 
right to do it without being penalized for 
doing it. That is all there is to this bill. 
It is not a marketing rights bill, it is a 
very minor bill. 

There will be certain amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
that will, he hopes, allay the fears of 
certain of those who have thought that 
possibly we were pointing a finger where 
we should not point it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand under section 4 of the 
bill the prohibition is directed only at 
handlers. Is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. So that the 
crux of this legislation deals with han- 
dlers, and not producers; is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is very correct, be- 
cause no producer can discriminate be- 
cause a handler is a member of a co-op, 
or because he is not. It only relates to 
the handler who refuses to buy from a 
producer because of his membership, or 
perchance because of his lack of mem- 
bership in a cooperative. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman on page 4, line 3, 
where it says “to discriminate against any 
producer with respect to price, quantity, 
quality, or other terms of purchase, ac- 
quisition, or other handling of agricul- 
tural products because of his membership 
in or contract with an association of 
producers”—do I understand that under 
this provision a handler may offer to one 
co-op one price, and to another co-op a 
different price, and not be in violation of 
this law? 
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Mr. POAGE. The co-op is not a pro- 
ducer, and consequently is not covered by 
this bill. This relates to the producer. The 
producer is the man who produces the 
product. This says that if a large proces- 
sor, we will say a packer of vegetables, 
such as beans, comes out and wants to 
buy beans, and he finds that the gentle- 
man from Colorado is a member of a co- 
op, and he finds that the gentleman sit- 
ting next to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
not a member of a co-op, he cannot dis- 
criminate against the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and say that he will pay thr 
gentleman from Colorado more because 
he is a member. 

Nor can he pay the gentleman from 
Oklahoma more, because he is not a 
member. 

We simply say that you cannot dis- 
criminate because of his membership— 
that is, the producer’s membership—in 
a cooperative. 

There is no way that a producer could 
be a party to this sort of thing, because 
he is not buying. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes; but 
what you are doing is penalizing, so to 
speak, the handler and saying to him, 
“You make certain when you deal with 
this cooperative that you deal with them 
at the same price and the same quality.” 
Suppose you have three cooperatives? 

Mr. POAGE. No; we are not talking 
about dealing with co-ops—that is the 
marketing rights bill. That bill is not 
before the House. We are talking about 
dealing with producers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. On page 4 
of the bill, you say, “To discriminate 
against any producer,” and so on. 

Then on line 5, you say, “or other han- 
dling of agricultural products because of 
his membership in or contract with an 
association of producers.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think I can an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

The gentleman has propounded the 
question as to whether or not a purchaser 
or buyer or handler could offer one price 
to one producer and another price to an= 
other producer and not be in violation 
of the law. Certainly, he can—certainly, 
he can. There is no intention on the part 
of the authors of the bill or of the com- 
mittee to make that a violation of any 
kind because that is a part of fair trade. 

We only say that if the purchaser re- 
fuses to deal with the producer because 
he is a member of an association that 
that would be in violation. That is all 


that we say. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
response is that the handler is free to 
continue to pay whatever price he may 
want to pay for any product—that may 
be the handler or the association that 
owned the product. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The association 
does not pay any price at all—they sell. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will al- 
low me—he will be free to do so so long 
as he does not discriminate because of the 
membership of the producer in an asso- 
ciation. 

He can discriminate against you be- 
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cause you are 6 feet tall. He can discrim- 
inate beca you have blue eyes as far 
as this bill is concerned. 

This bill relates only to discrimination 
based upon membership or lack of mem- 
bership in the cooperative, and no more. 

Now I think the basic misunderstand- 
ing that the gentleman from Colorado 
has, is that he assumes that this bill goes 
to all of the dealings of a handler. It goes 
only to his dealings with producers. 

Now the term “producers” is a defined 
term. I think it is one that almost all of 
us understand. But the bill itself defines 
“producer” to mean “a person engaged 
in the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts as a farmer, planter, rancher or 
dairyman or fruit and vegetable or nut 
grower.” 

Now a cooperative is simply selling 
the products of its members and is not a 
producer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But you are 
not placing any inhibition on the pro- 
ducer whatsoever in this bill. 

Mr. POAGE. No. We are only placing 
inhibitions on the handler because of his 
relations with the producers. You ask 
that we consider an illustration in which 
you do not refer to the producer but you 
refer to discrimination between coopera- 
tives—not between producers. This bill 
relates to discrimination by handlers be- 
tween producers only. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, not 
producers, but handlers. 

Mr. POAGE. This bill does not relate 
to discrimination between handlers. This 
bill relates to discrimination only as be- 
tween handlers and producers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But that 
would be true only if we adopt the Sisk 
amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. It is true whether we 
adopt the Sisk amendment or not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But at the 
present time, as I indicated before, the 
only inhibition is against the handler 
and not the producer. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You also 
provide that an injunctive procedure 
would be available, and there would be 
an penalties in connection there- 
Mr. POAGE. No, there are no criminal 
penalties provided in the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. On page 6, 
beginning at line 16, you do provide: 

The court may allow the prevailing party 
a ane attorney’s fee as a part of the 
costs. 


Is there any other statute that you 
know of which provides for the recovery 
of an attorney’s fee? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, I know of a great 
many such provisions. In fact, I think al- 
most all actions of this type provide for 
such fees. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In con- 
nection with agriculture legislation? 

: Mr. POAGE. Yes, in agriculture legis- 
ation. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I dare say there is 
not a State in the Union that does not 
allow attorney’s fees in an injunctive 
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proceeding as against one who brings 
such a proceeding and loses it. The one 
who prevails in the lawsuit is entitled to 
recover his attorney’s fees and costs. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. In fact, in antitrust cases 
treble damages are provided for in addi- 
tion to attorney’s fees. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. On page 3, lines 18 
and 19, cotton and tobacco are excluded 
as agricultural products. I was wonder- 
ing why that was. 

Mr. POAGE. Provision (c) eliminates 
the producers of cotton and tobacco. 
They were eliminated because represent- 
atives and groups who spoke for those 
producers came here and told us that 
they wanted to be eliminated. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Can the handler 
pay the members of a co-op a different 
price than he pays nonmembers of a 


co-op? 
Mr. POAGE. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Can a handler 
pay a member of a co-op a different price 
than he would pay a nonmember of a 
co-op? 

Mr. POAGE. No, he cannot pay mem- 
bers of a co-op a different price from 
what he pays nonmembers solely because 
of his membership in the co-op, because 
clearly that would be discrimination in 
favor of the one who got the higher price. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Then. could he 
contract with that co-op—which I do 
not believe is unusual—and could the co- 
op give him a priority on their supply 
and a guaranteed price? 

Mr. POAGE. I think he could contract 
with the co-op at any price he wanted 
to as long as he is not dealing with 
producers. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Even though it 
may be at a different price than is be- 
ing paid the nonmember? 

Mr. POAGE. I think he can contract 
with the co-op on any price mutually 
agreed upon between the co-op and the 
processor are both handlers—not pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have some doubt 
of whether the gentleman understood 
correctly the question of the gentleman 
from Iowa. Does the gentleman agree 
that a handler can pay a different price 
to a member of a co-op, that is, different 
prices between those who are members 
of a co-op and those who are not mem- 
bers, so long as he does not do it for the 
reason that the members on the one side 
were members of the co-op? 

Mr. POAGE. That is very correct. 
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Mr. LATTA, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I should like the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture to 
turn to page 2, line 19, pertaining to a 
definition of the term “handler.” There 
is a note: 

(a) The term “handler” means any person 
engaged in the business or practice of (1) 
acquiring agricultural products from pro- 
ducers or associations of producers for 
processing or sale; (2) grading, packaging, 
handling, storing, or processing agricultural 
products received from producers or associa- 
tions of producers; (3) contracting or nego- 
tlating contracts or other arrangements, 
written or oral, with producers or associa- 
tions of producers with respect to the pro- 
duction or marketing of any agricultural 
product; or (4) acting as an agent or broker 
for a handler in the performance of any 
function or act specified in clause (1), (2), 
or (3) of this paragraph. 


The gentleman will notice on page 3, 
line 1, before the figure “4,” we have in- 
serted the word “or.” Does that mean the 
“or” only pertains to 4, or does it mean to 
cover any one of these four items or defi- 
nitions we have under 1, 2, or 3, to mean 
“handler”? Does the gentleman under- 
stand my question? 

Mr. POAGE. I think I understand the 
question, and I think I know the answer, 
but I recognize it as one of those ques- 
tions about which there can be differ- 
ences of opinion. 

I think it is clear that if he does any 
one of these things; if he engages in the 
business or practice of acquiring agri- 
cultural products, he is a handler; if he 
is grading, packaging, handling, storing, 
or processing agricultural products, or 
receiving them from a producer, he is a 
handler; and if he is contracting or nego- 
tiating contracts with producers, then he 
is a handler, He is also a handler if he 
acts as agent or broker for any handler 
in the performance of any of these three. 
So I think doing any one of the four acts 
would make him a handler. 

Mr, LATTA. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and I also agree there might be 
some question on this subject, so I won- 
der if the gentleman would agree to an 
amendment which would clear this mat- 
ter up. On line 22 of page 2, before the 
figure “2,” insert the word “or”; and on 
line 24 of the same page, before “3” in- 
sert the word “or,” so it would correspond 
with No. 4 on page 3? 

Mr. POAGE. I would consider that 
would be a desirable amendment. Cer- 
tainly, I would be glad to accept such an 
amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, again referring to page 2, under 
“Definitions,” I wonder if it is the sense 
of this section (a) that defines “han- 
dler” to include in that definition a co- 
operative that might be a handler? 

Mr. POAGE. That is the whole pur- 
pose of the Sisk amendments—I will not 
say it is the purpose of the Sisk amend- 
ments, but we think it is clearly the law 
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the way we have this written. If we will 
read the definitions on page 3— 


The term “person” includes individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, and associations. 


That also includes associations. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
then let us assume we have a cooperative 
in the process of handling or processing 
an agricultural product covered by the 
bill, and let us say this cooperative sells 
at very low rates seeds and fertilizers, 
and so on, to its members only. It con- 
tracts with its members only for the 
produce that is ultimately grown. Would 
it be under this bill an unfair act for that 
co-op to refuse to sell these cheap seeds 
and fertilizers to a nonmember and re- 
fuse to buy from a nonmember similar 
produce? 

Mr. POAGE. As long as it is handling 
its business only with its own members, 
I do not think there is anything in this 
bill that concerns it one way or the other. 
I think it has a perfect right to deal with 
its own members and refuse to deal with 
outsiders. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. In other 
words, a co-op could discriminate against 
nonmembers on the specific reason of be- 
ing a nonmember, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is my understanding 
exactly, because they have the right to 
determine who their members are. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, it may 
be cleared up in the Recorp when mem- 
bers revise and extend their remarks, but 
I thought I heard some conflicting state- 
ments made in regard to whether the 
handler can discriminate in price. Am I 
to understand a handler can pay the pro- 
ducing members of an association a dif- 
ferent price than he pays to a non- 
member? 

Mr. POAGE. That the handler can 
pay? 

Mr. ICHORD. A different price or 
greater price or lesser price to members 
of an association than he can pay to a 
nonmember of the association? 

Mr. POAGE. I think it is perfectly clear 
that if the handler is an association, the 
association has the perfect right to reject 
membership or refuse to do business with 
nonmembers and to do business with 
only its own members. 

To that extent it seems to me the 
general law, which is not repealed here, 
would give tħem the right to make that 
differentiation between members and 
nonmembers in spite of this bill; yes. 

Mr. ICHORD. How about a handler 
who is not an association of producers? 

Mr. POAGE. I believe it is clear that a 
handler who is not an association can- 
not discriminate on the price he offers 
members of the association and the price 
he offers nonmembers, except when he 
has some other basis for drawing a dif- 
ferentiation, some other basis than mem- 
bership or lack of membership. 

Mr. ICHORD. If he enters into a con- 
tract with the members of the associa- 
tion to pay them a higher price, as an 
example, I would think he would be 
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paying a higher price because they are 
members of the association. 

Mr. POAGE. That I believe would be 
a presumption. I would presume that was 
true. But the burden would fall upon the 
individual claiming discrimination to 
prove it. The burden there would be he 
would have to show that the discrimina- 
tion was based upon the membership or 
lack of membership. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I hope I do not con- 
fuse this more, but it was my under- 
standing, regardless of the price paid, if 
he did not do it to discriminate against 
any producer because he belonged to the 
association, or to coerce or intimidate 
any producer or other person to enter 
into, maintain, breach, cancel, or termi- 
nate a membership agreement or mar- 
keting contract with an association of 
producers or a contract with a handler, 
or to pay or loan money, give any thing 
of value, or offer any other inducement 
or reward to a producer for refusing to or 
ceasing to belong to an association of 
producers, it would not be covered. If he 
does not do it to keep the man from be- 
longing to an association I do not believe 
it comes under the bill. He must do two 
things. First, he must refuse to deal with 
him, and for the reasons enumerated 
here. For any other reason he could re- 
fuse to deal with him or pay any price 
he wanted; but he must not do it in 
order to keep him from belonging to an 
association. 

Mr. POAGE. I believe that is the test. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May}. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill be- 
fore us today is the product of several 
years of effort directed at the objective 
of trying to strengthen, in one way we 
have within our power to so do, the bar- 
gaining power of the U.S. farmer. 

This legislation is, as our chairman 
has said, not as complicated as some of 
the previous colloquy might indicate. We 
are not trying to create a brand new 
body of bargaining law here. What we 
are doing is striking at intimidation, co- 
ercion, or discrimination which might 
be used aganst the producer through acts 
such as threatening to stop purchasing 
his produce if he decides to become a 
member of a cooperative association. 

We have cooperative associations al- 
ready in existence. They are continuing 
to operate under certain rules. This 
measure just reaffirms longstanding 
congressional support of the right of 
farmers to form such associations. 

I think I might say to my colleagues 
who are more familiar with labor union 
oriented language than they are with 
agricultural language that this attempts 
to outlaw “yellow dog contracts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the first 
Members of the House to introduce this 
legislation in the 90th Congress, I did so 
because I felt that such legislation was 
both necessary and justified. As all of 
us in this Chamber are well aware, the 
farm situation in the United States right 
now is critical. The cost-price squeeze 
is tightening like a vise on our producers 
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all over the country. More and more 
farmers are being forced to leave the 
land because of farm prices that are too 
low to provide farmers a decent return 
for their investment and labor. Certainly 
a large part of this is because the farmer 
is in a unique marketing position com- 
pared to other businesses and industries 
in that he does not have the bargaining 
power in the marketplace to enable him 
to get a fair and equitable price for the 
commodities which he produces. Almost 
every other major industry in the United 
States today can put a price on its prod- 
uct and can say to the potential buyer, 
“This is what I want for it.“ Only the 
farmer today must go hat in hand both 
to the suppliers of his production mate- 
rials as well as to the purchasers of his 
products. Only the farmer is forced to 
ask, “How much,” of everyone with 
whom he deals. This is why the legisla- 
tion before us does have significance. It is 
because its only purpose is to give more 
bargaining muscle to the farmer in the 
marketplace by assuring him the right 
to organize and to compete in his volun- 
tary cooperative organizations; that is, 
to compete without fear of reprisals or 
unfair trade practices. 

This bill can put another rung in the 
ladder of economic parity for the U.S. 
farmer. It will give him another tool to 
use in his battle for economic survival. 
It is designed to provide him with new 
legal protection against coercion or in- 
timidation in the marketplace, and will 
give him new assurance of fairer prices 
and fairer treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill came 
before our committee from the other 
body, I felt then it needed strengthening 
in certain critical areas. Before our House 
Committee on Agriculture voted on the 
measure I offered several amendments 
which I felt would restore important 
producer protection provisions. My pro- 
posals were accepted by the committee 
as well as others. It is my understanding 
that further strengthening amendments 
will be offered during the debate today 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk], and I intend to 
support those amendments. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, what we do 
with this bill, I would like to point out, 
can have an important economic effect 
on farmers all over the United States. 
Certainly it is obvious that something 
needs to be done to allow farmers a 
greater opportunity to receive fair re- 
turns for their efforts. Approval of this 
legislation will certainly be at least a 
step in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Agricultural 
Fair Practices Act. The very purpose of 
this bill is to strengthen the competitive 
marketing system for agricultural com- 
modities by creating several new legal 
remedies which are designed to prohibit 
unfair trade practices. 

I introduced a companion bill, H.R. 
12444, in August of 1967, because I be- 
lieve that the farmers of this country 
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and their marketing associations must 
have a new and greater marketing power. 
The measure before us is substantially 
the same legislation, except for several 
amendments which the committee in its 
wisdom sought to include. 

No other economic group in this coun- 
try has experienced the income decline in 
the past 20 years that farmers have 
because of faulty programs concocted by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

From August 1966 to April 1967 agri- 
cultural prices suffered their sharpest 
decline since the late 1920’s and early 
1930's. Prices in the marketplace dropped 
to their lowest level since 1935. In April 
of 1967 the parity ratio dropped to 72 
percent, the lowest in any month since 
1934. 

The prices received by farmers, in rela- 
tion to the things that they must buy to 
produce their crops and livestock, and to 
live on the farm, were in April of 1967 at 
the lowest point in 33 years. From data 
accumulated for the first half of 1967, the 
national income shows an increase of 221 
percent, while farm income is down 13 
percent. 

Bankrupt farmers cannot continue to 
feed our country and the rest of the 
starving world, much less increase pro- 
duction to meet our or the world’s needs. 

The problems of our city ghettos can 
be traced to the fact that our farmers do 
not receive enough income for what they 
produce. There is just not enough in- 
come in the rural areas, and in our main 
street towns that service the rural areas, 
to hold the people there. Farm people are 
moving to the cities. Farm population has 
dropped more than 50 ercent in the last 
20 years. 

While our Government’s fiscal policy, 
import policy, farm credit and agricul- 
tural services are all methods to improve 
farm income, the real test is the prices 
that the farmers are going to receive in 
the marketplace for their product. 

Unless ways can be found to pay fair 
prices for the production of food, our 
country.ide will soon be no more than a 
corporate-type conglomerate agriculture 
that will drive thousands upon thousands 
of our farmers into the cities. 

I believe that this legislation is one 
part of our national policy which will re- 
sult in better farm prices. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
oe from Pennsylvania [Mr. Goop- 
LING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, today 
this House has before it what I consider 
to be one of the most important pieces of 
agricultural legislation that it has con- 
sidered for some time. As we are all well 
aware, there is a need for the farmers of 
our country to improve their net incomes 
through better marketing of the com- 
modities that they produce. Has any 
other economic group experienced an in- 
come decline in the past 20 years? In 1947 
farmers had a net income of $17.1 billion; 
20 years later it declined to $14.8 billion. 

Early last year I introduced H.R. 5873, 
legislation that was designed to protect 
the right of a farmer to voluntarily join 
and belong to a marketing or bargaining 
association without fear of coercion or 
discrimination. I felt at that time, just as 
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I do today, that one of the ways for farm- 
ers to improve their incomes is by devel- 
oping a better marketing procedure. A 
part of that better marketing procedure 
involves their ability to get together on a 
group basis and market their farm prod- 
ucts. 

As a farmer myself, I have for many 
years felt that one of the solutions to 
some of our agricultural problems was in 
the area of improved marketing. I believe 
that is even more true today. If the 
American farmer is to continue to pro- 
duce an abundance of food, he has a right 
to expect a fair return for his labor. This 
he is not receiving. 

Last spring the House Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I am a member, 
held extensive hearings, not only on leg- 
islation similar to what I had introduced, 
but also on legislation known as S. 109, 
dealing with the marketing rights of 
farmers, that had previously passed the 
Senate. 

As a result of the hearings held by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, the 
Senate version was amended and, in fact, 
in my judgment, improved, even though 
it represents a modification of the spe- 
cific bill that I had introduced. 

Basically, the legislation that is before 
the House today, H.R. 13541, known as 
the Agricultural Fair Practices Act of 
1967, would provide the legislative pro- 
tection for farmers who wish to volun- 
tarily join and belong to a marketing or 
bargaining association without fear of 
coercion or discrimination because of 
their membership in such a group. The 
bill does not require a farmer to join a 
marketing or bargaining association, but 
merely provides him the right to volun- 
tarily choose to do so. If he chooses to 
participate in this kind of cooperative 
marketing activity, he will be protected 
from any unfair practices on the part of 
a handler of agricultural commodities. 

At the same time, the bill does not re- 
quire the handler of agricultural com- 
modities to bargain with an association 
of producers, but merely establishes some 
practices that would be prohibited by the 
handler of agricultural commodities. Un- 
der this legislation handlers and produc- 
ers would stil] be free to select their cus- 
tomers and suppliers for any reason other 
than the fact that a farmer had joined 
voluntarily a marketing association. The 
legislation provides that when any pro- 
ducer feels that this act has been violated 
and that he has been discriminated 
against or coerced because of his mem- 
bership in an association, there is a pro- 
cedure for legal relief provided. 

I feel that this legislation is fair to all 
parties involved in the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. It merely estab- 
lishes some practices that that shall be 
considered fair by both producers and 
handlers as they deal with each other. 

Farming is a basic industry. If this 
segment of our economy suffers it follows 
that all are affected adversely. 

This bill is simply designed to attempt 
to help producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts secure a fair share of the consumer 
dollar. This he is not receiving today. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yiel 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
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mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of this legislation. I am the author 
of H.R. 7247, identical to the original bill, 
S. 109. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy with the 
information the previous speakers have 
given us and am familiar with the 
charges which have been made in regard 
to this legislation. However, it is still my 
opinion that it is worthy of our sup- 
port. If the bill is amended to bring it 
back to its original intent, I will like it 
even better. 

It is my further opinion that as we 
look at the future of the various efforts 
of our farmers in their production of 
food and fiber, they will have more of an 
opportunity to negotiate for a price for 
their products if this bill passes than they 
have had heretofore. This will give them 
some protection of their rights to nego- 
tiate. It will do more good for producers 
of perishable crops rather than producers 
of basic crops. However, it is my opin- 
ion that this, the adoption of the pro- 
visions of this bill, would represent a 
step forward and represent an assist 
to the ability of the producer to nego- 
tiate for a better price and by the same 
token a higher income. 

Before I sit down, I want to remind my 
colleagues again of the fact that most 
farmers are in direct economic straits at 
the present time. The minority leader, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forn], recently addressed the Na- 
tional Farmers Union Convention in 
Minneapolis. He lays out the need for im- 
proved farm income exceptionally well, 
and I will include his speech, entitled 
“The Family Farm in the Space Age,” as 
an extension of my remarks. I noted in 
the Minneapolis Tribune, an article bear- 
ing the headline, “Forn See No Chaos 
If Farm Act Dies.” This surely gives the 
wrong impression of his speech. He points 
out very clearly, as you will note on 
reading his speech, that President John- 
son’s argument that failure to renew the 
1965 Farm Act would “bring catastrophe 
and ruin to many farmers” is somewhere 
between pure puffing and incredibility. 

What actually would happen is that 
we would revert back to the farm laws 
which were operative during President 
Kennedy’s administration, and any diffi- 
culty farmers had at that time surely 
would not measure up to the economic 
hardship they are facing today. It may 
be that the farmers would again vote 
down the price assurance and mandatory 
production controls of the old Wheat 
Act, but it would be there for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to utilize. I personally 
want to improve on the 1965 Farm Act. 
I believe the family farmer certainly 
needs a far greater opportunity to secure 
an adequate income than presently is the 
case. 

With those few comments, I now give 
you the address of Representative GERALD 
R. Forp, at the National Farmers Un- 
ion Convention, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
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THE FAMILY FARM IN THE SPACE AGE 


Let me say at the outset that I am indeed 
very pleased to have been invited to partici- 
pate at this important convention. 

Through my years of Congressional serv- 
ice, I have always held your fine organiza- 
tion in great respect, and though we may 
have differed from time to time, I have al- 
ways felt the Farmers Union has sincerely 
and effectively worked for the betterment of 
family farming in our great nation. 

Some skeptics have asked in recent years, 
“Just what good is the family farm anyhow? 
Isn't it as old fashioned and as out of date 
in this modern age of science and technology 
as the horse and buggy?” 

Well, you know and I know that the family 
farm is the social and economic backbone of 
an agricultural establishment that is the 
envy of the world. I need not cite to you all 
the figures on the contribution that modern 
family farms are making to the high standard 
of living that America enjoys. But a few 
reminders might be in order. 

The American consumer today is harvest- 
ing the reward of our ever-increasingly effi- 
cient agricultural production and marketing 
system. A recent report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that if it were 
not for the sharp gains in farm efficiency 
during the past two decades every American 
would be paying more for his food and en- 
joying it less. 

While the output per man-hour in manu- 
facturing has increased 2.7% per year since 
1948, the output in agriculture has increased 
by 5% per year. 

In 1948, the number of man hours used for 
all farm work totaled 16.5 billion. In 1966, 
this figure had dropped to 7 billion man 
hours. 

Farm production increased nearly 40 per- 
cent during the same period. 

Or, stated another way, in 1948 one farm 
worker supplied about 14 others with food 
and fibre. Today he supplies 42 others. 

During the same time, the number of con- 
sumers has increased by 40 per cent, while 
the number of workers employed in the food 
industry increased by about 12 per cent. 

Let us stop right here and ask “Who pro- 
vided this miraculous economic growth?” 
The answer, of course, is family-sized agri- 
cultural units. 

Yet, as you know, the family farmer in 
this country has not shared in the economic 
rewards that should be his for these tre- 
mendous contributions. Frankly, I know of 
no great economic group of citizens in our 
society which today earns less money than 
it did 20 years ago . . no group, that is, 
except farmers. In 1947, realized net farm 
income was $17.0 billion. In 1967 it was $14.5 
billion. 

In this past year of 1967, we have seen 
realized net farm income fall $1.9 billion 
below the previous year. Can you imagine 
any other group in our society taking a $1.9 
billion pay cut? 

In my home state of Michigan, the drop 
was 9%. Here in Minnesota, it was 11%. 
Net income per farm also dropped in spite 
of a decline of approximately 100,000 in the 
number of farms. 

At the same time, the parity ratio 
that measuring rod of relative prosperity in 
agriculture ... dropped to 74. This is the 
23 annual level for the parity ratio since 

In 1967, our agricultural exports which 
are so important to the balance of trade 
situation were down 7% below the previous 
year. 
airy import-export picture became 
particularly disturbing last year. In 1967 
there were 2.9 billion pounds of milk equiva- 
lent imported, while only 364 million pounds 
were exported. This is most disturbing in 
view of the fact that just four years ago (in 
1964) our dairy imports were only 830 million 
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pounds of milk equivalent and our exports 
were a whopping 6.9 billion pounds. 

These figures show quite dramatically and 
quite painfully how the American dairy 
farmer has been caught in a vicious scissor 
or rising import competition and declining 
export opportunity. 

There are, of course, other alarming and 
worrisome statistics that show our farmers 
are in financial trouble. But I know I need 
not repeat the obvious, so let me say only 
that I for one certainly realize the difficulty. 

Of course, recognizing the existence of a 
problem and doing something about it are 
two different things. 

As one of my lady colleagues in the House 
once said at a Rules Committee hearing 
after members of that committee had be- 
stowed a series of flowery accolades upon her: 
“Ah, gentlemen, first the novocaine, then the 
needle.” 

I think we can all agree that the average 
family farm operator in this country is not in 
the soundest financial situation. What then 
can we do? 

Let's look at the political realities in Wash- 
ington. A party other than the one to which 
I belong now controls both Houses of the 
Congress, as well as that large white build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue where all the 
important decisions of day-to-day govern- 
ment are made. That being true, we must 
first analyze the proposals made by the 
President in his recent farm message. 

As you recall, he asked for the permanent 
extension of the Agricultural Act of 1965. 
He also called for a three-year extension of 
Public Law 480, the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram. He sought a “food bank” in which 
grain farmers would be the sole depositors. 
He asked for hearings to be held on farm 
bargaining. He called for the enactment of 
new Packers and Stockyards Act legislation 
and finally, he made some generalized com- 
ments about rural renewal. 

Let me offer a few comments about each 
of these recommendations. 

In urging the extension of the 1965 Act 
this year, the President said, and I quote: 

“To terminate the 1965 Act would bring 
catastrophe and ruin to many farmers. 

“Cash prices to the farmer would fall— 
and there would be no government payments 
to cushion the impact. Farm income could 
drop by as much as one-third—back to 1959 
levels. 

“Wheat prices would drop to about $1.10 
a bushel—compared with the 1967 blend 
price of $1.89, including the wheat certificate. 

“Corn prices would drop to about 75 cents 
a bushel, compared with a blend price of 
$1.30 in 1967. 

“Cotton would sell for 18 cents a pound, 
compared with 42 cents in 1967 with price 
support payments. 

“With lower grain prices, livestock sup- 
plies would soon over-burden the market so 
that livestock prices would decline by at least 
10%.” 

Let me say here and now that I don't think 
there has ever been a more blatant attempt 
to mislead the Congress or the public than 
the words I just read to you from the Presi- 
dent's farm message. 

In each instance, as it applies to cotton, 
feed grains and wheat, there are permanent 
statutory authorities on the law books which 
would apply if the 1965 Act should expire 
at the end of the 1969 programs for these 
crops. 

For wheat, for example, the basic farm 
laws of 1938 and 1949 provide for a manda- 
tory wheat certificate program for the 1970 
crops. Price supports on domestic and export 
wheat could go to 90% of parity. Farmers 
would, of course, have to approve this man- 
datory plan in a referendum. 

For feed grains these same laws give the 
Secretary of Agriculture discretion to set 
support prices from 50 to 90 per cent of 
parity. 
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On cotton, a mandatory program with 
price supports at 65 to 90 per cent of parity 
would also go into effect if the 1965 Act 
should expire. 

Both the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees are going to hold hearings on 
the 1965 Act. Whether they bring an exten- 
sion to the floor or not, I think farmers, the 
general public and the Congress should all 
realize that a prediction of “catastrophe and 
ruin” in the event of no extension this year 
is somewhere between pure puffing and 
incredibility. 

Public Law 480 will, of course, be extended 
once again. This program has enjoyed by- 
partisan support since its inception in 1954, 
during former President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration. In extending the Act, however, 
all of us are going to try to relate it to our 
balance of payments problems, to make it 
operate as a more positive influence on do- 
mestic farm prices, and to emphasize even 
more the need for “self-help” by under-de- 
veloped nations teetering on the brink of 
a food-population disaster. 

Grain Reserve legislation will no doubt 
also be considered by the appropriate com- 
mittees. I would certainly hope that neither 
the House Committee nor the Senate would 
bring forth a bill like last year’s proposal of 
the Administration. Any legislation which 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to dump grain on the market will, in my 
opinion, only compound the difficulty fac- 
ing farmers. 

Personally, I feel that all government 
grain stocks should instead be fully insu- 
lated from the market at levels which will 
raise market prices, not depress them! 

Farm Bargaining, I expect, will be mostly 
the subject of hearings and discussion this 
year, although the “Agricultural Pair Prac- 
tices Act”—S. 109—should be cleared by the 
House this week. 

The President’s Packers and Stockyards 
bill has not been introduced in the House 
since its referral to Capitol Hill last fall, 
and the President’s rural renewal proposals 
appear to be pretty much a re-statement 
of previous legislation considered by the 
Congress. 

At the present time, then, the only part 
of the President’s package that appears 
headed toward certain enactment this year 
is the extension of Public Law 480. 

The hearings on the 1965 Act and alterna- 
tives available to Congress can, in my opin- 
ion, be extremely useful if they are divorced 
from partisan politics. I am, unfortunately, 
not optimistic that the Administration will 
take an objective position on these matters, 
particularly in view of the incredible 
prophesy of “catastrophe and ruin” made in 
the farm message. The American farmer 
needs the opportunity for higher income 
not just more of the same. 

Any hearings on our major commodities 
should include testimony from Farmers 
Union as well as the other general farm and 
commodity organizations. Academic, eco- 
nomic and legal experts should also be 
called. 

The recommendations and findings of the 
National Food and Fibre Commission should 
receive careful public and Congressional re- 
view. This report should not be permitted 
to wither and die from indifference after 
so much time and talent have been spent 
preparing it. 

These hearings should, I feel, realistically 
explore the effectiveness of the present com- 
modity programs. Where weaknesses are 
found, better means of providing income 
protection to family farm agriculture must 
be devised. 

At the same time, we should allocate suffi. 
cient resources to promote adequate agricul- 
tural research and education, fund the REA 
and RTA programs and ample agricultural 
credit, and continue our soil, water and 
forestry conservation and service programs. 
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A $10 billion annual export market should 
be within our grasps in the near future. 

Rural development should be emphasized 
with family farms rather than corporate 
conglomerates as the keystone. 

Yes, American agriculture is vitally impor- 
tant, both to the nation and to the promo- 
tion of peace in the world. 

The modern farm family, in my opinion, 
is making a tremendous contribution toward 
the well-being of all our citizens. 

And yet there are those who say that 
farmers are no longer important in our po- 
litical process. I noticed in the Farmers 
Union Newsletter of September 22 of last 
year that my colleague, the Chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, was quoted 
as follows: 

“Poage told an Iowa State University audi- 
ence that the farm bloc in Congress no longer 
exists, that neither political party is deeply 
concerned with agriculture, and that both 
parties feel they must do whatever is neces- 
sary to win big city votes.” 

Let me tell you as one voice of the loyal 
opposition that my friend from Texas was 
probably half right when he said that! 
Or, put another way, I can agree with him 
50% on that issue . . as far as his party is 
concerned, but I certainly do not accept that 
description for my party. 

I won't belabor you here with a political 
pitch—you will be exposed to plenty of that 
from various quarters during the balance of 
this year. I will only point out that our 
House Republican Task Force on Agriculture, 
headed by my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota, Odin Langen, recently set forth 
the importance of the farm vote in our na- 
tional elective process. 

As a farmer once told me, “We may be out- 
numbered, but we shouldn't be outsmarted.” 

That is the thought I would like to leave 
with you today as we consider the family 
farm in the space age. Let's all recognize the 
importance of this key element in our society. 
Its importance in terms of economic gain to 
our society in general, its contribution to 
social responsibility, and its continuing im- 
portance in the political process all tran- 
scend mere numbers. 

The key role of family agriculture in space 
age America demands and assures the con- 
tinued concentration of national policy upon 
its problems, This has been true throughout 
our history. It is just as true today. Thank 
you. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 13541, the Agricultural 
Fair Practices Act. As the sponsor of H.R. 
9376 during the first session of the 90th 
Congress, I am pleased that this body has 
the opportunity to consider the question 
of providing a proper atmosphere for the 
exercise of bargaining rights by agricul- 
tural producers. 

During this past year, it has been my 
privilege to submit testimony on behalf 
of this legislation before both the Agri- 
culture and Rules Committee in the 
House. While a number of changes have 
been made in the bill since its original 
introduction, it continues to provide—as 
was its original intent—protection of the 
rights of farmers to voluntarily join to- 
gether in marketing and bargaining as- 
sociations without fear of discrimination. 

The Fair Practices Act is not, nor do 
its sponsors pretend it to be, a cure-all 
for the current disastrous situation fac- 
ing America’s agricultural community. 
One need only to read the first two pages 
of the committee’s report on this bill to 
get a fair idea of the dimensions of the 
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farm situation. The bill does, however, 
provide a partial alternative to the cur- 
rent problem in agriculture. If farmers, 
voluntarily joined together, can become 
more effective in obtaining a fair price in 
the marketplace, the need for Govern- 
ment interference in our agriculture 
price structure would be eliminated once 
and for all. Bureaucratic redtape and po- 
litical manipulation would give way to 
reasonable business-like negotiations be- 
tween farmers and handlers and insure 
free competition between farmers. 

In 1967, the agriculture parity rates, 
with or without adjustment for Govern- 
ment payments, dropped to the lowest 
levels since the depression. Net farm in- 
come was down $1.9 billion, or 11.5 per- 
cent from last year. This situation is 
tragic. But in my State, the great State 
of Iowa, these figures do not even begin 
to tell the story. Our realized net farm in- 
come during 1967 was down 21 percent 
from the previous year. 

The newspapers are filled with exam- 
ples of the desperate financial situation 
which confronts the farmer who pro- 
duces the food the rest of our great Na- 
tion depends upon—but who cannot se- 
cure just compensation for his efforts. 

We have before us today a bill which 
may open the door to an uplifting of the 
state of American agriculture. Its pas- 
sage will cost us nothing in dollars. I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill 
which is pending before the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union this afternoon, recognizing full 
well the fact that the bill in its present 
form is not all that we might like it to be. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that it is 
important that we do the best we can 
to insure for this country as well as the 
rest of the world, the strength of our 
agricultural production. I introduced this 
legislation in the form identical to the 
original S. 109 as H.R. 9158. I am pleased 
that this matter is now before us and 
urge overwhelming support for this im- 
portant, and much needed bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], two questions, the 
first of which is this: 

Would it be a correct statement to say 
that this bill, H.R. 13541, is in better 
shape from the producers’ standpoint 
than was the bill S. 109, as it passed the 
other body? 

Mr. POAGE. That is my view. I be- 
lieve unquestionably it is a better bill. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. My sec- 
ond question to the chairman is this: 

Do we have any indication as to what 
the view of the National Farmers Or- 
ganization is on the bill as it now 
stands? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. As I have stated at 
least twice before, I do have a positive 
statement from the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation stating that they sup- 
port the bill as it now stands, and will 
support it with the Sisk amendments. 
I have no such statement either one way 
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or another from the other major farm 
organizations. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Do I also 
understand the chairman to say that 
the Department of Agriculture has indi- 
cated their support for this legislation? 

Mr. POAGE. I stated that since noon 
I have talked to the Assistant to the 
Secretary, and he told me that I could 
publicly state that, with the adoption of 
the Sisk amendments, that the Depart- 
ment supported the bill. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate very much the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee yielding for this 
purpose. 

I believe that the Sisk amendment, as 
I have reviewed it, would be an improve- 
ment in the bill and would strengthen 
the bill, and that it ought to be adopted. 
I recognize that it may be possible for 
the original S. 109 bill to come before us 
in the form of a substitute amendment, 
but I believe it would be inadvisable at 
this point to take the route of adopting 
the original S. 109, which after the work 
of both the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Agriculture Committee in 
the other body and the other body itself, 
and after some 14 months of delibera- 
tions on a bill which is complicated and 
which is important, that we ought to 
move ahead with this legislation, and 
adopt at least the Sisk amendment and 
perhaps other amendments that might 
help. I have no pride of authorship in the 
fact that I did introduce the original bill, 
but I happen to believe that it would be a 
better course of action for this body, and 
for the farmers of our country, and in as- 
sisting in the problem of agricultural 
producers, that we take the bill that is 
before us, have it go to the other body, 
hoping that body will adopt our version 
of the bill, and not get the bill watered 
down any more than it has been. I say 
this because I happen to believe that the 
bill before us is better and stronger than 
the bill, S. 109, as adopted in the other 
body, and therefore this bill ought to be 
passed 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of the remarks that 
have been just made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] in respect 
of the bill S. 109. I was one of those who 
wondered what had happened to S. 109 
over in the Senate. I was also one of the 
original sponsors of the bill and thought 
it was a good bill in that form, but when 
the Senate amended the bill and sent it 
to the House, supposedly having worked 
out all of the problems of the various 
farm organizations, and their position, it 
came to the House in a very diluted form. 
And I feel, Mr. Chairman, as the chair- 
man has just expressed, that the bill that 
we are considering today is a great im- 
provement over S. 109 as submitted to 
our committee, and I certainly support 
the bill that is before us. 
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Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin for the remarks he 
has just made. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in my testi- 
mony on the bill S. 109, in recent years 
there has been increased concentration 
of the marketing and distribution of agri- 
cultural products in the hands of fewer 
buyers, The wider use of contract mar- 
keting has created a greater need for 
strengthening the bargaining position of 
farmers. 

As these developments have taken 
place, some processors and handlers of 
agricultural commodities have made 
known their opposition to marketing and 
bargaining associations that would ad- 
versely affect their position. They have 
discouraged, interfered with and, in fact, 
discriminated against farmers who have 
become members of a marketing or bar- 
gaining association. This practice is as 
yet not widespread but it cannot be al- 
lowed to continue. 

For that reason, I join in supporting 
this legislation which will assure the 
marketing rights of farmers by prohibit- 
ing unfair trade practices because of 
their participation in an agricultural 
marketing and bargaining association. 
This legislation would set forth the “rules 
of fair play” on the part of processors 
and others in their business relationship 
with farmers. The legislation does not 
force any processor to negotiate with any 
agricultural marketing organization or 
State which growers a processor must 
deal with. It continues to give a processor 
the freedom to choose with which grower 
he does business. 

The legislation merely assures a pro- 
ducer the right to decide if he wants to 
join an agricultural marketing or bar- 
gaining association without fear of dis- 
crimination or reprisal on the part of a 
processor. The key to the bill is the pro- 
hibition of unfair practices because of 
membership in marketing association. 
Producers would be protected against 
discrimination because of membership in 
marketing associations, but they will not 
be protected against being cut off because 
of inefficient operations. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this proposal, H.R. 13541. This 
bill is similar to a bill that I introduced, 
H.R. 5495 on February 13 of last year. 

I believe this bill accomplishes a 
very desirable objective; namely, to 
strengthen the right of farmers to band 
together in marketing cooperatives to 
increase their bargaining power. 

Mr. Chairman, farmers today are, par- 
ticularly small farmers, in a serious cost- 
price squeeze because the costs that they 
have to pay to operate their farms have 
been going up while the prices they get 
for their products have not. The farmer 
is in serious financial difficulty—perhaps 
the most serious trouble, as compared to 
any group in our economy. 

This bill should go a long way toward 
helping the farmers to achieve better 
income through the marketplace rather 
than through subsidies by the Federal 
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Government. It is a very healthy ap- 
proach to the farm problem. 

In my opinion, the bill sets forth rules 
of fair play on the part of processors 
and others in their business relation- 
ships with farmers and should effectively 
inhibit unfair practices that are de- 
signed to discourage voluntary farmer 
participation in marketing associations. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I do urge 
the passage of this bill, the agricultural 
fair practices act of 1967. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation. As & 
member of the Agriculture Committee 
and a cosponsor of this bill, I fully recog- 
nize the need for legislation in this area. 

H.R. 13541 protects the farmers in 
their right to voluntarily join bargaining 
associations free from coercion, discrimi- 
nation, intimidation, or unfair activity 
from any source whatever. 

Handlers, packers, and processors are 
prohibited from engaging in this sort of 
conduct and are prohibited from refusing 
to deal with farmers because of their 
membership or interest in an association. 

By the same token, associations are 
prevented from undertaking unfair prac- 
tices to require farmers to join asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know this bill 
represents a compromise. Changes have 
been made back and forth since 1965, but 
for the most part all sides are satisfied 
with this piece of legislation. 

As my colleagues well know, many of 
the troubles of our big cities are caused 
by the migration of thousands upon 
thousands of rural people into the over- 
crowded urban areas because they 
can no longer make a decent living by 
farming. 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. As I under- 
stood the gentleman, he said the purpose 
of this bill is to prevent discrimination 
against a producer because he either 
joined or refuses to join a cooperative. 

I notice on page 3, lines 18 and 19, 
that the bill exempts cotton and tobacco. 
We were told that the cotton and tobac- 
co spokesmen said that they did not want 
to be included. 

I wonder if the gentleman could ex- 
plain to me why would cotton and to- 
bacco producers be in favor of being dis- 
criminated against? 

If all this bill does is to prohibit dis- 
crimination, what is wrong with applying 
it to everyone? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman 
is right—the cotton and tobacco pro- 
ducers did not come before our commit- 
tee. They did not ask to come under this 
bill. Also, cotton and tobacco are already 
under the Marketing Control Act and are 
also under the price-support program. I 
think that answers the gentleman's 
question, 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. I just want to say that 
the reason cotton and tobacco do not 
need this bill is because there is no way 
on earth that anybody can discriminate 
against them. They are completely under 
control—marketing under marketing 
quotas and everything else. There is no 
way to have a violation against a cotton 
or tobacco producer. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. I did not yield to the 
gentleman for a comment or a motion. 
I thought I had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present at any time. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 66] 
Addabbo Garmatz Pettis 
Ashley Gettys Pickle 
Ayres Gibbons Podell 
Baring Green, Oreg. Price, Tex. 
Battin Grover Quillen 
Bell Gubser Rarick 
Bingham Gurney Rees 
Brademas Hagan Reid, N.Y. 
Brasco Halpern 
Brock Hanna Rosenthal 
Broomfield Hardy Rostenkowski 
Brown, Calif. Helstoski Roth 
Broyhill, Va. Herlong 
Burton, Holland Ruppe 
Byrnes, Wis. Howard St. Onge 
Carey Irwin Scheuer 
Celler Jones, Ala. Schweiker 
Cleveland Jones, Mo. Selden 
Colmer Karsten Shipley 
Conyers Kelly Stephens 
Corman King, Calif. Stubblefield 
Cunningham Kluczynski Stuckey 
de la Garza Kupferman Talcott 
Dent Long, La. Thompson, N.J, 
Diggs Md. ck 
Dwyer Lukens tt 
Eshleman McCarthy Van Deerlin 
Fallon McEwen Watkins 
Farbstein MacGregor Watts 
Fino Madden Whalley 
Fisher Whitten 
Flynt a Wilson, 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif. Charles H. 
Fulton, Tenn. Moorhead Wydier 
Gallagher Murphy, HI. 
Gardner Murphy, N.Y. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 13541, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 329 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY] was addressing the 
Committee. The gentleman has 2 min- 
utes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
to continue my remarks in support of 
this bill, while there have been a great 
many efforts to improve farm income, the 
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fact remains that during the past 20 
years the hourly earnings of industrial 
workers have increased 123 percent and 
corporate dividends are up 232 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, during this same pe- 
riod, farm prices have gone down by 11 
percent, 

In 1947, American farmers earned a 
realized net income of $17.1 billion, but 
in 1967 realized net income had dropped 
to $14.8 billion. 

Farmers who are receiving this kind 
of income cannot continue to produce 
our present abundance, much less in- 
crease production. 

One of the sections of this bill specifi- 
cally provides that nothing in this legis- 
lation would prevent handlers and pro- 
ducers from selecting their customers 
and suppliers for any reason other than 
a producer’s membership or contract 
with an association of producers. It also 
would not prevent handlers and pro- 
ducers from dealing with one another 
individually on a direct basis nor would 
it require a handler to deal with an as- 
sociation of producers. 

While all existing legal remedies avail- 
able under State law would specifically 
be retained, there would also be a pro- 
vision for enforcement through injunc- 
tion upon application of the aggrieved 
party or the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the Attorney General. An ag- 
grieved party could also initiate a civil 
action for compensatory damages. 

Mr. Chairman, I like this bill because 
it is not construed to change or modify 
existing State laws or to deprive proper 
State courts of jurisdiction. 

I like this bill because it will not result 
in additional cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to the people of this country. 

An amendment was offered in com- 
mittee to include cotton and tobacco un- 
der the provision of this bill. We had re- 
ceived no requests from cotton and to- 
bacco producers or cooperative organiza- 
tions, and these crops are subject to pro- 
duction and marketing control and price 
support programs. Consequently, the 
committee, by a voice vote, chose to ex- 
empt tobacco and cotton from the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The new legal remedies of the Agri- 
cultural Fair Practices Act for certain 
unfair trade practices will surely 
strengthen the competitive marketing 
system for agricultural commodities. 

This bill received the overwhelming 
approval of the Agriculture Committee 
by a vote of 28 to 5. 

Since this legislation is a necessary 
step directed toward better farm prices 
and a stronger farm economy, I sin- 
cerely hope that it will receive the favor- 
able consideration of the House. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago a question was asked at 
the time the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY] was speaking as to 
why cotton and tobacco were deleted 
from the provisions of the bill. I thought 
the gentleman from Mississippi and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
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BELCHER] had really answered that ques- 
tion very well. 

No one in the industry—that is the cot- 
ton industry now and I am not speak- 
ing about tobacco—wanted to be in- 
cluded in the provisions of this legis- 
lation. They are now under the strict 
provisions of marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments laws at this time, as 
was so well stated by these gentlemen. 

There is free and untrammeled compe- 
tition in the whole cotton industry. That 
is to say the ginner merchant, or seller, 
the mill operators, shippers, and com- 
press operators are all competing with 
each other. We are not dealing with a sit- 
uation in which producers represent one 
side and the processors another side in 
some type of bargaining arrangement. 
That is not the situation at all in cotton. 

In cotton the association of producers 
is a processor in its own right. These 
processors are competing directly with 
an independent who is also a processor. 
So cotton cooperatives do not need the 
protection as contained in this bill and 
they do not seek to be covered in this 
legislation. 

I introduced a fair trade practices bill 
for the purpose of assuring farmers in 
the selling of their produce that they 
would not be blacklisted, intimidated, or 
coerced should they join a marketing as- 
sociation in the selling and disposition 
of their products. 

I feel that farmers need the protec- 
tion against unscrupulous people—not 
against the legitimate and sound prac- 
tices type of operation which in the great 
majority of cases the handlers of com- 
modities are. 

Producers need market power in the 
sale of their products. 

Let us see why. In the first place, the 
farmer has a lot of risk to assume. He 
has to worry about good and bad weath- 
er conditions. He has to worry whether 
he is going to have an adequate labor 
supply with which to harvest his pro- 
duce and commodity. 

The outlays and cost of land and taxes 
are going up all the time. Interest costs 
continue to climb. The cost of chemicals 
and insecticides are not getting any 
cheaper either. So the costs are real 
high for the farmer to produce the 
needed foods and fiber that are so badly 
needed here at home and abroad. 

The testimony before our committee 
was and is convincing to me that the re- 
vised bill is good legislation. It is not as 
strong a bill as the original. It has been 
amended for good and sufficient cause. 
While the criminal penalties were com- 
pletely eliminated, it is not fatal to ob- 
taining good legislation. I refer to the 
penalty of up to 1 year and a $10,000 
fine, and the provision for triple dam- 
ages. This bill does provide for injunc- 
tive relief for any aggrieved -person. 

The Secretary of Agriculture may de- 
cide that he wants to go into court, and 
he will ask the Attorney General to seek 
an injunction if he finds that there is 
reasonable cause to believe that the act 
has been violated. Any injured person 
can sue in case of a violation. Sufficient 
enforcement is available as for the viola- 
tion of a restraining order. The court 
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could punish such a person for contempt 
of court. 

This bill will prohibit unfair practices 
and permit farmers to join marketing 
associations voluntarily. There is no 
compulsion at all. The compulsory fea- 
tures has been eliminated so they can 
join or not join the association. That is 
a sound provision. It was a part of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to give a worker an op- 
portunity to join or to stay out of a labor 
union if he saw fit to do so. My State of 
Arkansas had that issue up. In my dis- 
trict it voted overwhelmingly for the 
right-to-work amendment when it came 
before the electorate. Arkansas was one 
of the first States that approved the 
right-to-work amendment to its consti- 
tution. It is a sound and desirable pro- 
vision. It gives the farmers the right of 
choice. 

This legislation is desirable. It is not 
perfect. But careful and earnest con- 
sideration went into the development of 
this bill. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
committee bill will be approved. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13541 to prohibit unfair 
trade practices affecting agricultural 
producers and to strengthen their bar- 
gaining power. 

With parity hovering at a disastrous 
74 percent and with farm debts and pro- 
duction costs rising drastically, any ac- 
tion we can take toward revitalizing the 
rural economy is a step in the right direc- 
tion. A brief look at the agricultural in- 
dustry provides positive proof that there 
is a dire necessity to improve their bar- 
gaining power. 

As pointed out in the House report on 
this bill, American agriculture is the only 
segment of the economy which has lost 
income in the past 20 years. While other 
major industries thrive and prosper, 
agriculture suffers. According to statis- 
tics for the first half of 1967, the national 
income increased by 221 percent while 
farm income decreased by 13 percent. 
With this in mind, it is not surprising 
that farmers are leaving the land at an 
unprecedented rate and adding to the 
problems of the cities. In South Dakota 
alone close to 1,500 farmers gave up a 
losing proposition last year. 

Unless there is a remarkable improve- 
ment in the present situation this exodus 
will no doubt continue until we reach a 
critical shortage of agricultural pro- 
ducers and a corresponding shortage of 
agricultural products. 

We cannot continue to ignore the 
farmers’ plight. This legislation is de- 
signed to improve the competitive mar- 
keting system for agricultural commodi- 
ties by creating new ways to prohibit un- 
fair trade practices. 

I would urge my colleagues vo support 
this legislation. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
tent of the original bill as introduced 
in 1965, again in 1966, and now in 1967, 
was to strengthen the ability of farmers 
as producers for marketing or bargain- 
ing for a price and a market for their 
produce. It was properly labeled as the 
Agricultural Producers Marketing Act. 

I felt then and I still believe that farm- 
ers needed stronger, clear-cut authority 
to voluntarily join together in an at- 
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tempt to better agricultural prices. I 
am dismayed that the committee- ap- 
proved bill has weakened the intent and 
that the language of the bill broadened 
the coverage of the law and now grants 
additional authority to handlers of farm 
produce. This additional language al- 
most nullifies the bargaining rights 
gained by producers under the bill. 

Such changes as were adopted now 
allow the bill to be more properly en- 
titled “The Agricultural Fair Practices 
Act of 1967,” rather than its original title 
of “Agricultural Producers Marketing 
Act of 1967.” 

With present producers’ prices hover- 
ing or frozen at disaster levels, and 
with farm debts and production costs 
rising so rapidly and drastically, some 
authority is definitely needed to allow 
farmers to try to improve their market- 
ing strength. 

Insofar as a new set of barriers or 
protections have now been erected to 
prevent or to dilute the additional 
strength that farmers so desperately 
need, this bill is not a major plus for 
producers. 

But the act does have good features 
that can be used as a base for further 
strengthening and to permit experience 
to be gained by producers in market- 
ing. It is a bill that does allow for the 
possibilities of improved bargaining tech- 
niques to be applied to nearly all agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this bill, as stated in the commit- 
tee report, is to strengthen the competi- 
tive marketing system for agricultural 
commodities by creating several new le- 
gal remedies designed to prohibit certain 
unfair trade practices. The report further 
stated that this legislation is necessary in 
order to give farmers and their market- 
ing associations new and greater “market 
power.” 

Up to this point, I have no quarrel with 
the bill, since that was the purpose of 
my own bill, H.R. 12958. The bill before 
us, however, has been changed a great 
deal from the original intent of our legis- 
lation. But even recognizing these defi- 
ciencies, we ought to pass the bill and 
give it a try. 

The bill at least represents a recogni- 
tion by the Congress that our farmers do 
have a bargaining problem in seeking 
fair prices for their commodities. While 
many of us do not believe it is the final 
answer, it does provide us with a start 
that could give us the background of ex- 
perience needed to act further in the 
future. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the farmers 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
need the protection which passage of the 
Agricultural Fair Practices Act—H.R. 
13541—-will provide them. I am happy to 
be the author of similar legislation—H R. 
8928—and I fully support the bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poacer]. 

In Pennsylvania the growers of grapes, 
apples, and other agricultural commodi- 
ties are already banded together in mar- 
keting associations in an effort to im- 
prove their incomes. I support their ef- 
forts, and I hope that this House will 
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enact this legislation to provide them 
protection against discrimination based 
on their voluntary membership. 

In recent weeks I have had occasion to 
discuss legislative issues with people from 
all sections of the Keystone State. I have 
found no division among them on the 
need for legislation like H.R. 13541. I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that we shall pass 
this bill promptly and speed the day 
when farmers can belong to their own 
bargaining associations without fear of 
discrimination. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
luctantly oppose H.R. 13541, called the 
Agricultural Fair Practices Act. When 
one does not support a measure which 
on its face seems to accomplish so much 
and with objectives which seem so im- 
pressive and sound so good, it becomes 
necessary to set out why such a good 
bill cannot be enthusiastically sup- 
ported. 

There is no doubt but our farmers 
need a strong clearcut authority to vol- 
untarily join together in an attempt to 
better agricultural prices. S. 109 was the 
first bill to be considered. In its original 
form there could have been little oppo- 
sition. As a matter of fact, under the 
original version which was simply to 
“correct abuses and unfair practices en- 
gaged in by handlers in their dealing 
with producers,” no fault could be 
found. This version was supported by 
all the major farm groups. Unfortu- 
nately, S. 109 was amended in so many 
particulars, it could be applied against 
farm cooperatives, as well as handlers 
and processors. 

Then why could a bill which, in its 
original form, attract the united support 
of all farm organizations now be opposed 
by these very organizations with the ex- 
ception of one? Briefiy, the answer is 
that before it was amended, S. 109 pos- 
sessed many advantageous and beneficial 
provisions. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has done nothing to restore the 
benefits provided by S. 109 in its original 
form. 

Most of the Members of this body rec- 
ognize that the very nature of the farm- 
er’s occupation places him in a disadvan- 
tageous position when he takes the prod- 
uct of his land to the marketplace. Most 
of these products cannot withstand the 
delay necessary when the price offered by 
the producers is not equitable. The proc- 
essor can await a more favorable mar- 
ket. Even in the absence of the element 
of perishability most farmers have a stor- 
age problem. In short, a farmer needs 
protection and assistance in obtaining 
the best marketing conditions. 

Should one take the time to read 
the list of seven objectives outlined in 
the committee report, it would seem 
hard to oppose this bill. However, on 
closer examination one finds there are 
so many exceptions made there is not 
much protection left for the farmer. For 
example, the original provisions of S. 
109 with remedies in the form of civil 
and criminal penalties, similar to those 
in existing antitrust statutes, have been 
removed from H.R. 13541. It is an ac- 
curate statement, I believe, to say the 
bill has no provisions for enforcement 
machinery. There is no setup to avoid 
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jurisdictional disputes which may arise 
between farm groups. There is no pro- 
tectior. from processors and handlers in- 
terfering with marketing groups and 
with the producers right to belong or 
not to belong to such groups. 

I am not sure that I could agree that 
the bill before us today is antifarmer 
and proprocessor, but I do feel that the 
bill as it now reads comes very near be- 
ing an abandonment of the original pur- 
pose. The original intent was to protect 
the farmer from alleged unfair prac- 
tices by processors and in the bill before 
us today some of these unfair practices 
would appear to be almost legalized. 

In our congressional district agri- 
cultural cooperatives are important to 
the welfare of our rural residents. These 
serve a valuable function to farmers in 
several phases of agriculture, particularly 
in purchasing and production credit. I 
cannot go so far as to conclude that H.R. 
13541 does violence to agricultural co- 
operatives and market associations or 
that their operations are severally re- 
stricted, but I can see this legislation 
does no service to agricultural coopera- 
tives. 

Listening to the debate I wondered if 
the provisions of this measure are so 
beneficial, why is it the producers of cot- 
ton and tobacco wanted to be excluded? 
The bill must have been bad enough if 
they wanted to be excluded from its 
terms. But I also learned these two 
groups, once excluded, wanted to be sure 
to push the bill through as quickly as 
possible, after being sure they were not 
included. 

During debate I observed members of 
the committee were divided as to whether 
it was a good bill or a bad bill. We are 
considering a measure which should, as 
a matter of simple justice, benefit the 
farmer in his marketing efforts but which 
really does not provide these benefits. We 
oppose this bill because it does not ap- 
pear that it will bring any real benefits 
to our farmers. Whether it helps at all 
is open to serious question. It may very 
well be worse for the average farmer than 
no bill at all. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Chairman, the 
farmers of the United States continue to 
face the same problem they have been 
facing for the past 30 years—that of de- 
creasing income accompanied by increas- 
ing production costs. During 1967 realized 
net income per farm declined in 38 
States. The State of Illinois showed a 
decline of 21 percent last year. This sit- 
uation cannot continue any longer. 

A variety of methods exist to improve 
farm income, for example import policy, 
farm credit, agricultural services, and 
fiscal policy. However, the prices that 
farmers receive in an honest, competitive 
marketing year are of major importance. 

For this reason I am pleased to support 
the Agricultural Fair Practices Act of 
1967 as one part of a national policy di- 
rected toward better farm prices. This 
bill will not completely solve the problem 
of helping the farmer get better prices 
for his products, but it will serve as 
another constructive step toward achiev- 
ing this goal. 

This bill would provide the legislative 
protection to farmers who wish to join 
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a marketing or bargaining association 
without fear of being discriminated 
against because of his membership in 
that association. Also, this bill establishes 
some practices that would be prohibited 
by the handler of agricultural commodi- 
ties. I feel this legislation is fair to all 
parties concerned with the marketing of 
agricultural commodities, and believe it 
will help the farmer achieve the best 
price possible for his products. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
sore requests for time, the Clerk will 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
shall be known as the Agricultural Fair Prac- 
tices Act of 1967. 


LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 


Sec. 2. Agricultural products are produced 
in the United States by many individual 
farmers and ranchers scattered throughout 
the various States of the Nation. Such 
products in fresh or processed form move in 
large part in the channels of interstate and 
foreign commerce, and such products which 
do not move in these channels directly 
burden or affect interstate commerce. The 
efficient production and marketing of agri- 
cultural products by farmers and ranchers is 
of vital concern to their welfare and to the 
general economy of the Nation, Because agri- 
cultural products are produced by numerous 
individual farmers, the marketing and 
bargaining position of individual farmers will 
be adversely affected unless they are free to 
join together voluntarily in cooperative or- 
ganizations as authorized by law. Interfer- 
ence with this right is contrary to the public 
interest and adversely affects the free and 
orderly flow of goods in interstate and for- 

commerce. 

It is, therefore, declared to be the policy 
of Congress and the purpose of this Act to 
establish standards of fair practices required 
of handlers and associations of producers in 
their dealings in agricultural products. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

(a) The term “handler” means any per- 
son engaged in the business or practice of (1) 
acquiring agricultural products from pro- 
ducers or associations of producers for 
processing or sale; (2) grading, packaging, 

storing, or processing agricultural 
products received from producers or associa- 
tions of producers; (3) contracting or nego- 
tiating contracts or other arrangements, writ- 
ten or oral, with producer or associations of 
producers with respect to the production or 
marketing of any agricultural product; or 
(4) acting as an agent or broker for a handler 
in the performance of any function or act 
specified in clause (1), (2), or (3) of this 


agraph. 

(b) The term “producer” means a person 
engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as a farmer, planter, rancher, dairy- 
man, fruit, vegetable, or nut grower. 

(c) The term “association of producers” 
means any association of producers of agri- 
cultural products engaged in marketing, bar- 
gaining, shipping, or processing as defined in 
section 15(a) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929, as amended (49 Stat. 317; 12 
U.S.C. 1141j(a)), or in section 1 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize association of 
producers of agricultural products,” approved 
February 18, 1922 (42 Stat. 388; 7 U.S.C. 291). 

(d) The term “person” includes individ- 

, Partnerships, corporations, and asso- 
ciations, 
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(e) The term “agricultural products” shall 
not include cotton or tobacco or their 
products. 

PROHIBITED PRACTICES 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any han- 
dler or association of producers knowingly 
to engage or permit any employee or agent 
to engage in the following practices: 

(a) To coerce any producer in the exercise 
of his right to join and belong to or to re- 
frain from joining or belonging to an asso- 
ciation of producers, or to refuse to deal 
with any producer because of the exercise 
of his right to join and belong to such an 
association; or 

(b) To discriminate against any producer 
with respect to price, quantity, quality, or 
other terms of purchase, acquisition, or other 
handling of agricultural products because 
of his membership in or contract with an 
association of producers; or 

(c) To coerce or intimidate any producer 
or other person to enter into, maintain, 
breach, cancel, or terminate a membership 
agreement or marketing contract with an 
association of producers or a contract with 
a handler; or 

(d) To pay or loan money, give any thing 
of value, or offer any other inducement or 
reward to a producer for refusing to or ceas- 
ing to belong to an association of producers; 
or 


(e) To make false reports about the fi- 
nances, management, or activities of associa- 
tions of producers or handlers; or 

{f) To conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person to do, or aid or abet 
the doing of, any act made unlawful by 
this Act. 


DISCLAIMER OF INTENTION TO PROHIBIT NORMAL 


DEALING 


Src. 5. Nothing in this Act shall prevent 
handlers and producers from selecting their 
customers and suppliers for any reason other 
than a producer’s membership in or contract 
with an association of producers, nor prevent 
handlers and producers from dealing with 
one another individually on a direct basis, 
nor require a handler to deal with an asso- 
ciation of producers. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Src. 6. (a) Whenever any handler or asso- 
ciation of producers has engaged or there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that any han- 
dler or association of producers is about to 
engage in any act or practice prohibited by 
section 4, a civil action for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order, may be instituted by the person 
aggrieved. In any action commenced pur- 
suant hereto, the court in its discretion, may 
allow the prevailing party a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee as part of the costs. The court 
may provide that no restraining order or 
preliminary injunction shall issue except 
upon the giving of security by the applicant, 
in such sum as the court deems proper, for 
the payment of such costs and damages as 
may be incurred or suffered by any party who 
is found to have been wrongfully enjoined or 
restrained. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reasonable cause to believe that any han- 
dler, group of handlers, or association of 
producers has engaged in any act or practice 
prohibited by section 4, he may request the 
Attorney General to bring civil action in his 
behalf in the appropriate district court of the 
United States by filing with it a complaint 
(1) setting forth facts pertaining to such act 
or practice, and (2) requesting such preven- 
tive relief, including an application for a 
permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
handler, handlers, or association of pro- 
ducers responsible for such acts or practices. 
Upon receipt of such request, the Attorney 
General is authorized to file such complaint. 
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(c) Any person injured in his business or 
property by reason of any violation of, or 
combination or conspiracy to violate, any 
provision of section 4 of this Act may sue 
therefor in the appropriate district court of 
the United States without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and shall recover 
damages sustained. In any action com- 
menced pursuant to this subsection, the 
court may allow the prevailing party a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee as a part of the costs. 
Any action to enforce any cause of action 
under this subsection shall be forever barred 
unless commenced within two years after the 
cause of action accrued. 

(d) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall exer- 
cise the same without regard to whether 
the aggrieved party shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 

The provisions of this Act shall not be 
construed to change or modify existing State 
law nor to deprive the proper State courts 
of jurisdiction. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. POAGE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
"Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. SISK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which is at the desk represents a 
series of amendments—— 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many amend- 
ments are there? 

Mr, SISK. I have some 11 or 12 amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California asks unanimous consent that 
the several amendments be considered 
en bloc. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire of the 
gentleman from California the nature of 
the amendments? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ments primarily have to do with the 
striking of the words “an association of 
producers” in a number of places where 
they appear throughout the bill. That 
was the reason why I asked that they be 
considered en bloc. 

There is one other phrase to be de- 
leted and that is in section 5. One phrase 
is to be deleted at that point. Other than 
that, I believe in each case the amend- 
ments are repetitious. They amount to 
striking the words “association of pro- 
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ducers” wherever they appear through- 
out the bill. That is in some 10 instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California asks unanimous consent that 
the several amendments be considered 
en bloc. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Sisk: On page 
2, in line 15, after the word “handlers,” de- 
lete “and associations of producers”. 

On page 3, in lines 21 and 22, after the 
word “handler,” delete “or associations of 
producers”. 

On page 4, in lines 8 and 9, after the word 
“producer,” delete “or other person”. 

On page 5, in lines 1 to 3, after the word 
“producer,” delete “nor prevent handlers and 
producers from dealing with one another 
individually on a direct basis,”; in lines 6 and 
7, after the word “handler,” delete “or asso- 
ciation of cers”; in line 8, after the 
word “handler,” delete “or association of 
producers”; in line 23, before the word 
“group,” insert “or”; in line 24, before the 
word “has,” delete “or association of pro- 
ducers”. 

On page 6, in line 6, before the word “han- 
dlers,“ insert “or”; in line 7, before the word 
“responsible,” delete “or association of pro- 
ducers”. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, the Agri- 
cultural Fair Practices Act is very mod- 
erate legislation, but it is, in my opinion, 
very important to farmers as they at- 
tempt to obtain a fair price for their 
products. For many years farmers have 
had the right to join together in coopera- 
tive associations to obtain mutual bene- 
fits. This right was secured to them by 
Congress when it enacted the Capper- 
Volstead Act. 

This bill is designed to protect the 
agricultural producer’s right to make his 
decision with respect to joining such an 
association free from improper pressures. 
The decision belongs to the farmer. He 
should be able to make it without fear 
of coercion, intimidation, or discrimina- 
tion. 

The bill is clear, whether a handler of 
agricultural products is a proprietary 
business or a cooperative, it should not 
engage in specified unfair practices. 
Section 3(a) defines “handler” as fol- 
lows: 

The term “handler” means any person 
engaged in the business or practice of (1) 
acquiring agricultural products from pro- 
ducers or associations of producers for proc- 
essing or sale; (2) grading, packaging, han- 
dling, storing, or processing agricultural 
products received from producers or associa- 
tions of producers; (3) contracting or nego- 
tiating contracts or other arrangements, writ- 
ten or oral, with producers or associations of 
producers with respect to the production or 
marketing of any agricultural product; or (4) 
acting as an agent or broker for a handler 
in the performance of any function or act 
specified in clause (1), (2), or (3) of this 
paragraph. 


As the bill presently stands, there are 
a number of instances where the term 
“handler and association of producers” 
is used. Since the bill already makes 
clear that associations of producers are 
not excluded from the term “handler,” 
this phrase is redundant and could be 
misconstrued as unfairly pointing the 
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finger of accusation to associations of 
producers. This is not the intent; and 
while my amendments do not change the 
purpose or basic meaning of the bill, they 
make misinterpretation more difficult. 

My amendments also strike a clause 
from section 5. As the Members will note, 
section 5 is a “disclaimer.” Its purpose 
was to say what the bill did not intend 
to do, and thereby allay the fears of some 
of its opponents. Section 5 makes clear 
in the last clause that the bill does not 
“require a handler to deal with an associ- 
ation of producers.” This clause would 
remain in the bill. Immediately preced- 
ing this clause is the statement that the 
bill does not “prevent handlers and pro- 
ducers from dealing with one another 
individually on a direct basis.” Here 
again, I feel that the two clauses are say- 
ing basically the same thing, but from 
different directions. 

Certainly we want to avoid the inter- 
pretation that the legislation intends to 
encourage the circumvention of properly 
constituted marketing or bargaining as- 
sociations. Therefore, the deletion of the 
second clause will again help to avoid 
misinterpretation while at the same time 
maintain the safeguards in the bill. 

I hope that my amendments will be 
incorporated in H.R. 13541 and that the 
House will pass this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
should point out that these are the 
amendments that were suggested before 
the Rules Committee. At that time I 
stated I would be happy to accept the 
amendments that had been presented to 
the committee. I understand all members 
of the Committee on Agriculture were in 
agreement on that point and that the 
committee would be willing to accept the 
amendments. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I heard 
the amendments suggested before the 
Rules Committee, and at that time I 
agreed to accept the amendments when 
they were brought on the floor. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from California if it is cor- 
rect that the sole purpose of this series 
of amendments, if adopted, is to avoid 
any implication of particular congres- 
sional disapproval which might other- 
wise result from pointing the finger at 
one type of handler, or another type, or 
all other types of handlers? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, that is my 
intent, and my answer to the gentleman’s 
question would be “Yes.” 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to propound a question to the chairman 
of the committee in that same connec- 
tion. 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia for that purpose. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding, and I wonder if it is 
also the understanding of the chairman 
of the committee, that all associations of 
producers are included within this defi- 
nition of the term handler“ under the 
bill, and that the amendment does not 
eliminate the prohibition against such 
associations engaged in the practices 
eliminated by section 4? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, that is 
exactly my understanding. As I stated 
under the consideration of the rule, it is 
not my understanding that the adoption 
of these amendments will have any sub- 
stantial substantive effect as far as the 
bill is concerned. It will, however, satisfy 
the feelings of certain people who feel 
that they are being singled out and hay- 
ing the finger pointed at them unde- 
servedly. This will still leave the defini- 
tion of “persons” which includes all 
associations, whether they are associa- 
tions of handlers or producers or con- 
sumers, and they will be included and 
will continue to be included. 

Mr, LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield further. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Finally, if these inter- 
pretations we have heard here are cor- 
rect, is it true that the bill continues to 
protect producers and others from co- 
ercion, from discrimination, bribery, and 
misrepresentations which might be com- 
mitted by any handler, whether it be a 
canner, processor, or any association of 
producers? Would that be correct? 

9 2 POAGE. That is my interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for yielding, and I 
thank him for the explanation he has 
given and for the explanation by the 
chairman, and I support the bill with 
that understanding. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to my colleague from 
California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I joined in 
opposing views relating to the bill as it 
came from our Committee on Agricul- 
ture, but I should like to state that if the 
amendments which have been offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] are adopted, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned the bill will be satisfactory 
and I will support it. 

Mr. SISK, I thank my colleague for his 
comment. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. If, as the gentleman from 
California states, it is not the intention in 
any way to exempt a producers coopera- 
tive handling organization from con- 
tracts placed upon private handlers, then 
why is it necessary to go to such pains 
to remove or delete the term “association 
of producers” from the bill? Does it not 
clarify it to leave them in? 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate what the gen- 
tleman is saying. As I have said before, I 
would think that the amendments do not 
basically change anything in the bill. 
The use of these terms tended to spot- 
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light one group, and it seemed to put 
some onus on them, that they were the 
specific and only violators. That was not 
the intention of the committee, as I un- 
derstand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. CABELL, and by 
Unatumous cousent, Mr. Sinn was aliuwed 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CABELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I have one more question 
after he completes his answer. 

Mr. SISK. That pretty well completes 
the answer. It is simply to take the spot- 
light off a particular group and to class 
them right along with all the balance of 
the people, as defined by the term “han- 
dler” in the definitions within the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CABELL. If the gentleman will 
yield for one further question, on page 5 
there is the deletion of the phrase: “nor 
prevent handlers and producers from 
dealing with one another individually on 
a direct basis.” 

Is this intended to preclude the right 
of a handler as to dealing with individual 
producers when there is a compatible 
relationship, where he is paying a com- 
petitive market price? Is this designed 
to preclude that kind of arrangement or 
association? 

Mr. SISK. It is not. 

If I may make a brief comment. with 
reference to section 5, this section 5 of 
course is a disclaimer. This says what 
the bill is not intended to do. Its purpose 
was to say what the bill did not intend 
to do and thereby allay the fears of some 
of its opponents. 

Section 5 makes clear in the last clause 
that the bill does not “require a handler 
to deal with an association of producers.” 
This clause would remain in the bill. 

Immediately preceding this clause, of 
course, is the one to be stricken. That 
language is: “nor prevent handlers and 
producers from dealing with one another 
individually on a direct basis.” 

I merely say I feel that the two clauses 
are pretty well identical, and basically 
say the same thing but from different 
directions, and that the extra language 
becomes superfluous. That seems to hold 
out some implication, or to aim a rifle, 
so to speak, at a select group. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. CABELL. I might add to the gen- 
tleman from California that if the de- 
letion of this phrase is misinterpreted 
then it might remove the rifle from the 
head of the producer but point a gun 
squarely at the head of the handler 
who would prefer to deal direct and 
might be denied this privilege. 

I can see no reasonable objection to 
making this point very clear. 

Mr. SISK. Let me say to my good 
friend that I recognize it is a matter 
of interpretation here, but certainly, as 
I have interpreted it and as I have un- 
derstood others to interpret it and as 
I have understood the statement by the 
chairman of the committee, in whom I 
have a great deal of confidence, it does 
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not in any sense change the intent or 
the meaning of the disclaimer section. 

Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
poms of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and two Members are 
present—a quorum. 

Mr. LAPTA. Mr. haliman, F Hse in 
support of the amendment, and to ask 
the gentleman from California if this is 
not the series of amendments to which 
5 when we were discussing the 

e. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Yes. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. This is the series of amendments 
which were discussed at that time. They 
are the identical set of amendments 
which I understand have been under dis- 
cussion around here for some days in 
reaching a compromise agreement here. 

Mr. LATTA. It is my understanding 
that it is the gentleman’s intent not to 
remove associations of producers from 
the coverage of this bill but merely to 
take the specific language out which 
mentions them so that we are not point- 
ing a finger at these associations alone, 
and also that he maintains that associa- 
tions of producers are covered under the 
term “handlers” which appears on 
page 2. Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is right as I 
understand the definition. And, not to be 
redundant, it seems to be overemphasiz- 
ing this idea of spotlighting a particular 
group. This is an attempt to remove that 
implication, and that is the reason why 
these amendments were offered. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, today the 
House is considering H.R. 13541, the 
Agricultural Fair Practices Act. This is 
a clean bill which supersedes S. 109 which 

the Senate last summer. As a re- 
sult of public hearings, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has adopted sev- 
eral amendments to the original bill. 
PROTECTION OF THE COMPETITIVE MARKET 
SYSTEM 


The bill which is now up for considera- 
tion is designed to strengthen the com- 
petitive marketing system for agricul- 
tural products. In other words, it pro- 
vides farmers with an opportunity to im- 
prove their own lot through their own 
action. With the increasing concentra- 
tion of the marketing and distribution 
system for agricultural products, farmers 
must have the right to freely and volun- 
tarily organize and compete for fair 
prices without fear of reprisal. 

FARM INCOME 


Oyer the past 20 years, we have ob- 
served a steady decline in farm income; 
1967 saw the American farmer take a 
cut in his realized net income of over 
$1.9 billion. The great irony of this sit- 
uation is that one of America’s most vital 
basic industries is continuing to suffer 
higher costs and declining income during 
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a period when the rest of the Nation has 
had unparalleled prosperity. No other 
major industry has been forced to accept 
such an income decline. 

CRISIS IN RURAL AMERICA 


This loss of income by the farmer has 
had a 88 effect. It has been ac- 
companied a yast ation of people 
from the he farai areas in inte the cities Thi 
0 has not only drained the rural 
areas of needed human and economic re- 
sources, but it has added significantly to 
the problems of the cities. 

The result has been a crisis in rural 
America that should be of concern to 
every citizen whether he lives in urban 
America or on a farm. 

The only logical way that this un- 
healthy situation can be cured is through 
the development of an economically 
healthy rural America. This in turn re- 
quires action to reverse the trend which 
has placed our farmers in the vicious 
cost-price squeeze they have been expe- 
riencing for several years. 

I believe that passage of the Agricul- 
tural Fair Practices Act would be one 
step in helping to reverse the downward 
trend in farm income. I urge favorable 
consideration of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr, LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Larra: On 
page 2, line 22, after “sale;” insert “or”, and 
on line 24, after “producers;” insert “or”, 
and on line 25, after “with” insert “or on 
behalf of.” 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
cussed these amendments earlier in a 
colloguy with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I am fa- 
miliar with the gentleman’s amendment. 
I think all three parts of the amendment 
intend to clarify the bill, and I would 
be personally glad to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma IMr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had an opportunity to go over this 
amendment and in my opinion it would 
clarify the intent and purposes of the 
bill. Therefore, I am willing to accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. LATTA]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FOLEY 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forær: On 
page 1, line 3, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

“That this Act shall be known as the Agri- 
cultural Producers Marketing Act of 1967. 
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“LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 


“Src. 2. Agricultural products are produced 
in the United States by many individual 
farmers and ranchers scattered throughout 
the various States of the Nation. Such prod- 
ucts in fresh or processed form move in large 
part in the channels of interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and such products which do 
not move in these channels directly burden 
or affect interstate commerce. The efficient 
production and marketing of agricultural 
products by farmers and ranchers is of vital 
concern to their welfare and to the general 
economy of the Nation. Because agricultural 
products are produced by numerous individ- 
ual farmers, the marketing and bargaining 
position of individual farmers will be ad- 
versely affected unless they are free to band 
together in cooperative organizations as au- 
thorized by law. Interference with this right 
is contrary to the public interest and ad- 
versely affects the free and orderly flow of 

in interstate and foreign commerce. 

“It is, therefore, declared to be the policy 
of Congress and the purpose of this Act to 
establish standards of fair practices required 
of handlers in their dealings with producers 
of agricultural products and their coopera- 
tive associations. 

“Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘handler’ means any person 
engaged in the business or practice of (1) 
acquiring agricultural products from pro- 
ducers or associations of producers for 
processing or sale; (2) grading, packaging, 
handling, storing, or processing agricultural 
products received from producers or associa- 
tions of producers; (3) contracting or ne- 
gotiating contracts or other arrangements, 
written or oral, with producers or associa- 
tions of producers with respect to the pro- 
duction or marketing of any agricultural 
product; or (4) acting as an agent or broker 
for a handler in the performance of any 
function or act specified in clause (1), (2), or 
(3) of this paragraph. 

“(b) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as a farmer, planter, rancher, dairy- 
man, fruit, vegetable, or nut grower. 

“(c) The term ‘association of producers’ 
means any marketing, bargaining, shipping 
or processing organization as defined in sec- 
tion 15(a) of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929, as amended (49 Stat. 317; 12 U.S.C. 
1141) (a)), or in section 1 of the Act, entitled 
‘an Act to authorize association of producers 
of agricultural products,’ approved February 
18, 1922 (42 Stat. 388; 7 U.S.C. 291). 

“(d) The term ‘person’ includes individ- 
uals, partnerships, corporations, and associa- 
tions. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any han- 
dler knowingly to engage or permit any em- 
ployee or agent to engage in the following 
practices: 

“(a) To interfere with or restrain, or 
threaten to interfere with or restrain, by boy- 
cott, coercion, or any unfair or deceptive act 
or practice, any producer in the exercise of his 
right to join and belong to an association of 
producers; or 

“(b) To discriminate or threaten to dis- 
criminate against any producer with respect 
to price, quantity, quality, or other terms of 
purchase or acquisition of agricultural com- 
modities because of his membership in or 
contract with an association of producers; or 

e) To coerce or intimidate any producer 
or other person to breach, cancel, or otherwise 
terminate a membership agreement or mar- 
keting contract with an association of pro- 
ducers; or 

“(d) To pay or loan money, give any thing 
of value in excess of the true market value of 
any agricultural commodity which is being 
purchased, or offer any other inducement or 
reward to a producer for refusing to or ceas- 
ing to belong to an association of producers; 
or 
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„(e) To make false reports about the 
finances, management, or activities of associ- 
ations of producers or interfere by any unfair 
or deceptive act or practice with the efforts of 
such associations in carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof; or 

“(f) To conspire, combine, agree, or ar- 
range with any other persons to do, or aid or 
abet the doing of, any act made unlawful by 
this Act. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Whenever any handler has en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any handler is about to engage in 
any act or practice prohibited by section 4, a 
civil action for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order, 
may be instituted by the person aggrieved. In 
any action commenced pursuant hereto, the 
court, in its discretion, may allow the prevail- 
ing party a reasonable attorney’s fee as part 
of the costs. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reasonable cause to believe that any han- 
dler or group of handlers has engaged in any 
act or practice prohibited by section 4, he 
may bring civil action in the appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States by filing with 
it a complaint (1) setting forth facts per- 
taining to such pattern or practice, and (2) 
requesting such preventive relief, including 
an application for a permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order against the handler, or handlers, re- 
sponsible for such acts or practices. 

(e) Any person injured in his business or 
property by reason of any violation of, or 
combination or conspiracy to violate, any 
provision of section 4 of this Act may sue 
therefor in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which defendant 
resides or is found or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages sus- 
tained, and the cost of the suit, including a 
reasonable attorney’s fee. 

“(d) Any person who violates, or combines 
or conspires with any other person to violate, 
any provision of section 4 of this Act is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“(e) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the aggrieved party shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law. 

“(f) The foregoing provisions shall not be 
construed to deprive the proper State courts 
of jurisdiction in actions for damages there- 
under. 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. FOLEY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say I completely 
disagree with the statement just made by 
the gentleman from Washington that the 
Senate would go along with his amend- 
ment. If anyone just casually examines 
the report of the Senate, the hearings, 
and makes a comparison between S. 109 
as it was introduced and as it passed the 
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Senate, would come to realize very 
quickly that the Senate would not accept 
S. 109 as originally introduced. 

The Senate has already worked its will 
on this legislation, so I do not believe we 
can accept the argument that the Sen- 
ate will now reverse its action and sup- 
port S. 109 as originally introduced. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that to take S. 109 as introduced 
would be saying to the American farm- 
ers that we are not going to protect you 
by the legislation passed today, we are 
only going to protect the associations of 
producers. You have no rights in this 
legislation. This is a one-way street for 
and on behalf of the associations of pro- 
ducers. 

I do not believe any Member of the 
House wants to go back home and say to 
his farmers Congress does not want to 
protect the rights of the farmers, it only 
wants to protect the rights of the associ- 
ation of producers. 

I do not believe we want to take such 
action. The Senate has worked its will 
and has spelled out the right of farmers 
to join or not to join these associations. 
By a slight change in language, the 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
done exactly the same thing. 

The Senate and the House Agriculture 
Committees have seen a need for writing 
in a protection clause for the farmer. 
Now, the gentleman from Washington 
comes along and says we do not need to 
protect these rights of the individual 
farmers. All we have to do is look after 
the rights of the associations of produc- 
ers. 

How foolish can we get? The Ameri- 
can farmer is too wise to accept such 
treatment. The American farmers want 
their rights protected, and we should see 
that they are protected, I say we should 
unanimously vote down the amendment 
which has just been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr, FOLEY. Would not the gentleman 
agree that the original purpose of the 
bill introduced by the senior Senator from 
Vermont was to protect farmers in their 
right to join associations of producers, 
not to protect the association of pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. LATTA. The bill as introduced had 
only one purpose in mind. It was to pro- 
tect the rights of the associations of pro- 
ducers. It completely ignored the rights 
of farmers not to join an association of 
producers. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman in other 
words is saying that every American farm 
group except the one that is supporting 
this amendment that I have offered here 
is completely unconcerned about protect- 
ing the rights of farmers? Is that what 
the gentleman is saying? 

Mr. LATTA. The gentleman can inter- 
pret my remarks as he sees fit. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan, I was inter- 
ested in the gentleman urging the com- 
mittee to conform their action to the ac- 
tion taken by the other body. 
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I would hope as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that the gentleman from 
Ohio will give the House an opportunity 
to do that in connection with the civil 
rights bill. That is the subject of the 
Madden resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, I would be happy to vote today to 
send the civil rights bill to conference, 
where it belongs, for the purpose of re- 
solving the differences between the House 


and the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I think we are faced 
with two good reasons for not adopting 
this amendment. 

In the first place, the amendment is 
bad, as I see it. It does not improve the 
bill. It reverts to a discredited version 
which was rejected both by the other 
body and by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Both of those groups have consid- 
ered the legislation that you are asked 
now to pick up out of the scrap heap and 
now make it the legislation on which 
you are going to act. 

There were sound reasons for those 
bodies rejecting that original bill. Some 
of them have been pointed out. I think 
most of us recognize that the proscribed 
acts are not something for which you 
should imprison a man for a year, and 
you should not subject all of these deal- 
ings to the process of criminal law. The 
er bill was too harsh to be effec- 

ve. 

But in the next place, as has been well 
pointed out here, this is a question of 
whether you want a part of something— 
— whether you want to get all of noth- 

g. 

Lou can vote for this amendment and 
be real sure that you are getting all of 
nothing because you are not going to pass 

slightly resembling this origi- 
nal bill. I think the votes that have al- 
ready been had on it pretty well testifies 
to the correctness of the position that I 
am stating. So whether you agree with 
me on my first premise or not—that it is 
bad to go back to this original bill—I 
think you must agree with me on my 
second premise that if you want a bill, 
you want to defeat this amendment. I 
Re that you will defeat it and pass the 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment because of what the chair- 
man says. 

This bill was thrashed out in our com- 
mittee for a long time. It was also in the 
other body for a long time. 

Now the quickest way—if you do not 
want the bill—and you are just going 
to kill this bill without admitting what 
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you are actually doing—then you ought 
to support this amendment. 

If you really want some protection 
for the individual farmers, protection 
against being discriminated against by 
handlers who browbeat them into stay- 
ing out of their cooperatives because they 
cannot sell their produce, then who you 
want is to vote for this amendment. 

If you do not want to protect these 
farmers and if you want to kill this bill, 
or if you want to use it at some time in 
the future for some other purpose, then 
you ought to do it. It is just that simple. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. FOLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Fotry) there 
were—ayes 16; noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOLEY 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOLEY: 
page 3, strike out lines 18 and 19. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. This is a 
matter that has been discussed before. 
The committee is aware of the reasons 
for the omission or the elimination of 
cotton and tobacco. The reasons are two- 
fold, or one is the reason for the other. 

The producers of cotton and tobacco 
came before the committee and asked 
that they be exempt, that they not be 
included. The requests for this legisla- 
tion did not originate with tobacco or 
cotton producers. It originated primarily 
from vegetable and fruit producers. They 
have a reason that is not applicable to 
cotton and tobacco. 

Tobacco is sold by auction. Tobacco is 
sold by auction to the highest bidder, 
and the bidder does not know whether 
the owner of the tobacco belongs to a 
cooperative or whether he does not. He 
does not know whose tobacco he is buy- 
ing. He looks at a lot and he bids on the 
lot. This bill could not be applicable to 
this type of marketing. 

Cotton is sold on the world market, 
and probably the best publicized day-to- 
day commodity market in the world is 
the cotton market. The price is not fixed 
at any one place, and no one can dis- 
criminate against a given producer un- 
der the existing practice under which 
cotton is sold. 

It was the purpose of the committee 
to not to try to destroy the co-ops, but 
to try to give them a fair break all the 
way through. Would it make sense to in- 
clude somebody who does not want to 
be in this program, whose membership 
in this program cannot inure to the bene- 
fit of the fruit or wheat sellers of the 
State of Washington or anywhere else? 
Does that make any sense, if we want to 
pass the bill? Frankly, the continual 
repetition of this kind of amendments, 
makes me wonder if some of the people 
who talk about marketing rights want a 
bill or if they are more interested in 
talking about a bill. 


On 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has answered his own 
question. Did I not say a moment ago if 
we want to kill the bill, vote for the 
amendment, and if we really want a bill, 
then vote against the amendment. They 
ordered up the big gun, and it was really 
a dud, and now they are bringing in the 
water pistol. 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman from 
Washington does not have enough to- 
bacco in his own district to roll one 
cigarette, and he does not have enough 
cotton in his district to knit one pair of 
socks. Yet, the gentleman stands on the 
floor of the House and just cries for the 
poor tobacco farmer and for the poor 
cotton farmer, I just do not think it takes 
a great deal of intelligence to see what 
is behind all that. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the gentleman to yield for the purpose 
of responding to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. I honor the cotton farmer and 
the cotton cooperative and the tobacco 
cooperative for having the good judg- 
ment to come into the committee and 
exclude themselves from this act, and I 
would want to be excluded from it if I 
were a cooperative. I am not criticizing 
them or pleading for them. I just say if 
they are wise in getting out of this bill, 
I think it ought to be one way or the 
other. They ought all to be in or all out. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman wants to go a great deal further 
than it is possible to go and a great deal 
further than it is wise to go. Therefore, 
if we who want to pass the bill ask that 
you defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. FOLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 13541) to prohibit un- 
fair trade practices affecting producers 
of agricultural products and associations 
of such producers, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 1094, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
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and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. PELLY. Mr, Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PELLY moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
13541 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 232, nays 90, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—232 
Abbitt Duncan McDonald, 
Abernethy Edwards, Ala Mich, 
Adair Erlenborn 
Anderson, Til. Esch McMillan 
Andrews, Ala. Evans, Colo. 
Andrews, Everett Mahon 
N. Dak, Evins, Tenn. Marsh 
Fascell Martin 
Ashbrook Findley Mathias, Calif. 
Ashmore Ford, Gerald R. Mathias, Md. 
Baring Fountain May 
Bates Fulton, Pa. Mayne 
Belcher Fuqua Meskill 
Bennett Galifianakis Michel 
Berry Gathings Miller, Ohio 
Betts Goodell Mills 
Bevill Goodling Minshall 
Biester Gray 
Blackburn Griffin Montgomery 
Blanton Gross oore 
Boggs Gude Morris, N. Mex 
Bolton Haley Morse, 
Bow Hall Morton 
Bray Halleck Mosher 
Brooks Hamilton Moss 
Brotzman Hammer- ers 
Brown, Mich. schmidt Natcher 
Brown, Ohio Hansen, elsen 
i Harrison Nichols 
Buchanan Harsha O'Neal, Ga. 
Burke, Fla. Harvey 
Burleson Hays Patman 
Burton, Utah Hébert Pepper 
Bush Hechler, W. Va. Perkins 
Button Heckler, Mass. Pike 
Cabell Henderson Pirnie 
Cahill Horton Poage 
Carter Hunt Poff 
Casey Hutchinson Pollock 
Cederberg Jarman Pool 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Pryor 
Clancy Johnson, Pa. Purcell 
Clausen, Jonas Quie 
Don H. Jones, N.C. Railsback 
Clawson, Del 
Collier K Reifel 
Conable King, N.Y. Reinecke 
Conte Kleppe Rhodes, Ariz. 
Corbett Kornegay k 
Cowger Kuykendall Riegle 
Cramer Kyl vers 
Culver Laird Robison 
Curtis Landrum 
Davis, Ga. Langen Roudebush 
Davis, Wis. Latta Roush 
Leggett Rumsfeld 
Lennon dman 
Derwinski Lipscomb Satterfield 
Devine Lloyd Saylor 
Dickinson McClory Schadeberg 
Dole Scherle 
Dorn McClure Schneebeli 
Dowdy McCulloch Schwengel 
Downing McDade Shriver 
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Sikes Teague, Calif. Whitener 
Sisk Teague, Tex. Widnall 
Skubitz Tenzer Wiggins 
Smith, Calif. Thompson, Ga. 8 Pa. 
Smith, N. T. Thomson, Wis. 
Smith, Okla. Utt Winn 
Snyder Vander Jagt Wolff 
Sprin Vigorito Wright 
Stafford Waggonner Wyatt 
Stanton aldie Wylie 
Steed Walker Wyman 
Steiger, Ariz. Wampler Young 
Steiger, Wis. Watson Zion 
Stratton Whalen Zwach 
Taft White 
NAYS—90 
Adams Fraser Nedzi 
Anderson, Giaimo Nix 
Tenn. Gilbert O'Hara, Il. 
Annunzio Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich. 
Aspinall Green, Pa. O’Konski 
Barrett Griffiths n 
Blatnik Hanley O'Neill, Mass. 
Boland Hansen, Wash, Oti 
Bolling Hathaway Patten 
Burke, Mass. Hawkins Pelly 
Byrne, Pa. Hicks Philbin 
Celler Holifield Price, III 
Clark Hosmer Pucinski 
Cohelan Hull Randall 
Daddario Hungate Reuss 
Daniels Ichord Rodino 
Dawson Jacobs Rogers, Colo. 
Delaney Joelson Rooney, N.Y. 
Dingell Karth Rooney, Pa. 
Donohue Kastenmeier Rosenthal 
Dow Kee an 
Kirwan St Germain 
Eckhardt ros 
Edmondson Long, Md Smith, Iowa 
Edwards, Calif. Madden van 
Eilberg Meeds Tiernan 
Feighan Minish Udall 
Flood Mink Ullman 
Foley Monagan Vanik 
Ford, Morgan Yates 
William D. Murphy, N.Y. 
NOT VOTING—111 
Addabbo Garmatz Price, Tex. 
Albert Gettys Quillen 
Ashley Gibbons Rarick 
Ayres Green, Oreg. Rees 
Battin Grover Reid, N.Y. 
Bell Gubser Resnick 
Bingham Gurney Roberts 
Brademas Hagan Ronan 
Brasco Halpern Rostenkowski 
Brinkley Hanna Roth 
Brock Hardy Roybal 
Broomfield Helstoski Ruppe 
Brown, Calif. Herlong St. Onge 
Broyhill, Va. a Scheuer 
Burton, Calif. Howard Schweiker 
Byrnes, Wis. Irwin Scott 
Carey Jones, Ala Selden 
Cleveland Jones, Mo. Shipley 
Colmer Karsten Staggers 
Conyers Kelly Stephens 
Corman King, Calif. Stubblefield 
Cunningham Klu Stuckey 
de la Garza Kupferman Talcott 
Dent Long, La. Taylor 
Diggs Lukens Thompson, N.J 
wyer 
Edwards, La. McEwen ey 
Eshleman Macdonald, Van Deerlin 
Falon Mass. Watkins 
Farbstein MacGregor Watts 
Fino Mailliard Whalley 
Fisher Matsunaga tten 
Flynt Miller, Calif. Wilson, Bob 
uysen Moorhead son, 
Friedel Murphy, III Charles H. 
Fulton, Tenn. Pettis Wydler 
Gallagher Pickle Zablocki 
Gardner Podell 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Stubblefield for, with Mr. Roberts 
against. 


Mr. Stuckey for, with Mr. Howard against. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana for, with Mr. Con- 
yers against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Resnick against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Brasco against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Podell against. 
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Mr. Fulton of Tennessee for, 
against. 

Mr. Gettys for, with Mr. Scheuer against. 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Pickle for, with Mr. Holland against. 

Mr. Rarick for, with Mr. Gallagher against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Ad- 
dabbo against. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Farbstein against. 

Mr. Flynt for, with Mr. Helstoski against. 

Mr. Hagan for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Macdonald of 
Massachusetts a 

Mr, Watkins for, with Mr. Ronan against. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Rostenkowski t. 

Mr. Brock for, with Mr. Roybal against. 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. St. Onge 
against. 

Mr. Pettis for, with Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr. Watts for, with Mr. Ashley against. 

Mr. Selden for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Stephens for, with Mr. Kupferman 

t. 


with Mr. 


Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. Halpern 
against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama for, with Mr. Burton 
of California against. 

Mr. Talcott for, with Mr. Charles H. Wilson 
against. 

Mr. Price of Texas for, with Mr. Moorhead 
against. 

Mr. Broyhill of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Karsten against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Fallon with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Eshleman. 
Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Grover. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr, Wydler. 
Mr. Irwin with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr, McEwen. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Reid of New York. 
Mr. Staggers with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Gurney. 


Mr. KARTH, Mr. O’KONSKI, and Mr. 
ROONEY of Pennsylvania changed their 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee). Pursuant to the provisions 
of House Resolution 1094, the Committee 
on Agriculture is discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill, S. 109. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Poace moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill S. 109 and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 13541, 
as passed, as follows: 

“That this Act shall be known as the 
Agricultural Fair Practices Act of 1967. 
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“LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 

“Sec. 2. Agricultural products are pro- 
duced in the United States by many indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers scattered 
throughout the various States of the Nation. 
Such products in fresh or processed form 
move in large part in the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and such prod- 
ucts which do not move in these channels 
directly burden or affect interstate commerce. 
The efficient production and marketing of 
agricultural products by farmers and ranch- 
ers is of vital concern to their welfare and 
to the general economy of the Nation. Be- 
cause agricultural products are produced by 
numerous individual farmers, the marketing 
and bargaining position of individual farm- 
ers will be adversely affected unless they are 
free to join together voluntarily in coopera- 
tive organizations as authorized by law. In- 
terference with this right is contrary to the 
public interest and adversely affects the free 
and orderly flow of goods in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

“It is, therefore, declared to be the policy 
of Congress and the purpose of this Act to 
establish standards of fair practices required 
of handlers in their dealings in agricultural 
products. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.3. When used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘handler’ means any per- 
son engaged in the business or practice of 
(1) acquiring agricultural products from 
producers or associations of producers for 

or sale; or (2) grading, packag- 
ing, handling, storing, or processing agricul- 
tural products received from producers or 
associations of producers; or (3) contracting 
or negotiating contracts or other arrange- 
ments, written or oral, with or on behalf of 
producers or associations of producers with 
respect to the production of marketing of any 
agricultural product; or (4) acting as an 
agent or broker for a handler in the per- 
formance of any function or act specified 
in clause (1), (2), or (3) of this paragraph. 

“(b) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as a farmer, planter, rancher, dairy- 
man, fruit, vegetable, or nut grower. 

“(c) The term ‘association of producers’ 
means any association of producers of agri- 
cultural products engaged in marketing, bar- 
gaining, shipping, or processing as defined 
in section 15(a) of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1929, as amended (49 Stat. 317; 
12 U.S.C. 1141j(a)), or in section 1 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize association 
of producers of agricultural products,’ ap- 
proved February 18, 1922 (42 Stat. 388; 7 
U.S.C, 291). 

„d) The term ‘person’ includes individ- 
uals, partnerships, corporations, and associa- 
tions. 

“(e) The term ‘agricultural products’ shall 
not include cotton or tobacco or their prod- 
ucts. 

“PROHIBITED PRACTICES 


“Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any han- 
dler knowingly to engage or permit any em- 
ployee or agent to engage in the following 
practices: 

„(a) To coerce any producer in the exer- 
cise of his right to join and belong to or to 
refrain from joining or belonging to an 
association of producers, or to refuse to deal 
with any producer because of the exercise 
of his right to join and belong to such an 
association; or 

“(b) To discriminate against any producer 
with respect to price, quantity, quality, or 
other terms of purchase, acquisition, or other 
handling of agricultural products because of 
his membership in or contract with an as- 
sociation of producers; or 

e) To coerce or intimidate any producer 
to enter into, maintain, breach, cancel, or 
terminate a membership agreement or mar- 
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keting contract with an association of pro- 
ducers or a contract with a handler; or 

„d) To pay or loan money, give any 
thing of value, or offer any other inducement 
or reward to a producer for refusing to or 
ceasing to belong to an association of pro- 
ducers; or 

“(e) To make false reports about the 
finances, management, or activities of asso- 
ciations of producers or handlers; or 

“(f) To conspire, combine, agree, or ar- 
range with any other person to do, or aid 
or abet the doing of, any act made unlawful 
by this Act. 


“DISCLAIMER OF INTENTION TO PROHIBIT NORMAL 
DEALING 


“Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall prevent 
handlers and producers from selecting their 
customers and suppliers for any reason other 
than a producer’s membership in or contract 
with an association of producers, nor require 
a handler to deal with an association of 
producers. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 6. (a) Whenever any handler has 
engaged or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any handler is about to en- 
gage in any act or practice prohibited by 
section 4, a civil action for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other order, may be instituted by the 
person aggrieved. In any action commenced 
pursuant hereto, the court, in its discretion, 
may allow the prevailing party a reasonable 
attorney’s fee as part of the costs. The court 
may provide that no restraining order or 
preliminary injunction shall issue except 
upon the giving of security by the applicant, 
in such sum as the court deems proper, for 
the payment of such costs and damages as 
may be incurred or suffered by any party 
who is found to have been wrongfully en- 
joined or restrained. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reasonable cause to believe that any han- 
dler, or group of handlers, has engaged in 
any act or practice prohibited by section 4, 
he may request the Attorney General to 
bring civil action in his behalf in the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
by filing with it a complaint (1) setting 
forth facts pertaining to such act or prac- 
tice, and (2) requesting such preventive re- 
lief, including an application for a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order against the handler, or handlers, 
responsible for such acts or practices. Upon 
receipt of such request, the Attorney General 
is authorized to file such complaint. 

“(c) Any person injured in his business or 
property by reason of any violation of, or 
combination or conspiracy to violate, any 
provision of section 4 of this Act may sue 
therefor in the appropriate district court 
of the United States without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and shall recover 
damages sustained. In any action commenced 
pursuant to this subsection, the court may 
allow the prevailing party a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee as a part of the costs. Any ac- 
tion to enforce any cause of action under 
this subsection shall be forever barred un- 
less commenced within two years after the 
cause of action accrued. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the aggrieved party shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 

“The provisions of this Act shall not be 
construed to change or modify existing State 
law nor to deprive the proper State courts of 
jurisdiction, 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 7. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
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remainder of the Act and of the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act 
to prohibit unfair trade practices affecting 
producers of agricultural products, and for 
other purposes 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

TITLE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title amendment offered by Mr. SISK: 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
prohibit unfair trade practices affecting pro- 
ducers of agricultural products, and for other 
purposes.” 


The title amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill H.R. 13541. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


BENEFITS FOR LOCAL LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS INJURED 
OR KILLED APPREHENDING VIO- 
LATORS OF FEDEDAL LAW—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ASHMORE submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 11816) to provide certain benefits 
for law enforcement officers not em- 
ployed by the United States who are 
killed or injured while apprehending 
violators of Federal law. 


DELAY IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
on the floor of this House some of my 
distinguished colleagues from the other 
side of the aisle took the position that 
the Republican Party was responsible for 
the holdup and delay of the civil rights 
bill which has resulted from the action 
taken by the House Rules Committee. I 
suggest that perhaps these gentlemen 
spona refresh their recollections a 

e. 

I remember taking part in 1961 in a 
bitter struggle to enlarge the member- 
ship of the House Rules Committee. This 
was a struggle led by the then Speaker 
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of the House, Sam Rayburn, on behalf 
of the Democratic leadership in the 
House and the Democratic administra- 
tion. At stake was whether or not this 
body should be able to work its will on 
measures of vital importance to this 
Nation or whether the Rules Committee 
could be allowed to delay and in effect 
kill measures that at least six of its then 
12 members did not approve. 

Speaker Rayburn said in floor debate 
at that time: 

I think this House should be allowed on 
great measures to work its will and it cannot 
work its will if the Committee on Rules is 
so constituted as not to allow the House to 
pass on those things. 


Well, I and many of my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle joined in voting to 
enlarge the Rules Committee, a vote 
which passed by a mere five votes, 217 
to 212. 

Everyone then knew what the result 
of the expansion of the Rules Committee 
was going to be. It was going to give the 
Democratic leadership control of the 
Rules Committee and the power to bring 
important measures to the floor. 

I and many of my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle went along with this, 
however, because we felt that the critical 
issue was for this House to be allowed 
to work its will one way or the other on 
legislative proposals. 

Everyone today is aware of the results 
of that expansion, except perhaps for 
some of my distinguished colleagues on 
the other side who now seem to have a 
momentary lapse. 

I would like to therefore bring some 
facts to their attention in the hope that 
perhaps it might clarify things for them. 

The Rules Committee has become the 
arm of the Democratic leadership and 
the administration. It is controlled by 
the leadership; in fact, there is probably 
no other committee in this House more 
subject to leadership control. 

And when that committee failed to 
bring out the civil rights bill last week, 
responsibility for this can lie in only one 
place—the place where control of that 
committee was established by this House 
some 7 years ago and where it remains 
today—the Democratic leadership. 

I suggest to my colleagues that it is 
not our side of this aisle who controls 
the Rules Committee, it is their side. It 
is not our leadership who controls rules, 
it is the Democratic leadership. It is not 
my party who is responsible for holding 
up the civil rights bill, it is the Demo- 
cratic Party who is responsible. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does not the Republican 
Party have some interest in this area? 

Mr. CONTE. They certainly do have, 
and I joined the gentleman from Okla- 
homa when we broke the lock of the 
Committee on Rules. Now we have a 10- 
to-5 majority-minority situation there. 
You have that Democratic majority of 
10 to our 5, and I think it behooves you 
as the Democratic leadership to bring 
the civil rights bill on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. ALBERT. The leadership does not 
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have a vote on that committee, but the 
five Republican members do have. 

Mr. CONTE. These are people you ap- 
pointed to the committee. 

Mr. ALBERT. I did not personally ap- 
point anyone to the committee. What 
about the people your party put on the 
committee? 

Mr. CONTE. They are in the minority. 
You have the control of the Committee 
on Rules, and if you want to do this, you 
can do it. We voted to expand that com- 
mittee so that those kinds of bills could 
be brought to the floor of the House and 
the House could work its will on them. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
mean to imply that the minority has 
nothing to do with individual or party 
responsibility? 

Mr. CONTE. You have the votes and 
you have the majority and it is your re- 
sponsibility to bring the legislation to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is your responsibility, 
too. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 


HOUSE SHOULD APPROVE FULL 
FUNDING FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
THIS YEAR 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, although I am 
in favor of cutting Federal expenditures 
wherever possible, I feel that the action 
of the Senate in approving funds in the 
urgent supplemental appropriations bill, 
so that school districts in the federally 
affected areas can receive 100-percent 
funding this year, is just and proper. I 
trust that my colleagues in the House 
will join me in voting for the appropria- 
tion of $90,965,000 which the Senate 
added for this purpose. 

All of us who have sizable Federal in- 
stallations in our districts know the 
critical problems which have been cre- 
ated by the 20-percent cutback now in 
effect. The school districts set up their 
budgets and made their plans for the 
school year on the basis of receiving full 
entitlements. The Congress did not com- 
plete action on the Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation until the end 
of October last year and the measure was 
not signed into law until November 8. 
The schools were some 2 months into 
their school year by that time. Making 
budgetary changes and severing con- 
tractual agreements with personnel at 
that stage of the school year was almost 
impossible. They were not prepared for 
what we asked them to do in getting 
along with far less than what they had 
a right to assume they would get. 

Kansas is eligible for a 1968 entitle- 
ment in the amount of $7,726,091, but the 
1968 appropriation falls $1,529,951 short 
of this amount. Schools in the Second 
District of Kansas, which I have had the 
honor of representing, are usually allo- 
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cated some 40 percent of the State total 
because Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth, 
the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, and Forbes Air Force Base 
are responsible for bringing a large num- 
ber of Federal employees to the district 
and thus placing a tremendous burden 
on the local school districts involved. 

To some of these districts, the Public 
Law 874 funds constitute as much as 50 
percent of the school budget. In one of 
the smaller districts, just the 20-percent 
recuction would deprive the schools of 
some $110,000, and if the reduction is 
allowed to stand, local taxpayers would 
be forced to dig up $115 for each student 
qualifying under Public Law 874 funds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the 
program has been liberalized to the point 
where school districts can qualify for 
these funds although they are not in fed- 
erally impacted areas as originally spel- 
led out under the program. This means 
that available funds have to be spread 
out over a larger number of school dis- 
tricts and those which are affected by 
the presence of large Federal installa- 
tions suffer while less qualified districts 
benefit from a windfall. 

It is obvious that reevaluation of this 
program is in order. We need to return 
to the true definition of a federally im- 
pacted area and establish meaningful 
criteria so that the school districts which 
are burdened by an influx of Federal em- 
ployees can receive these funds in lieu of 
aps and can plan their budgets accord- 

ly. 

Let us amend the program and operate 
it as it was intended to be operated, but 
until we get those changes on the books 
let us not penalize the deserving local 
school districts by cutting back on the 
funds they had a right to expect when 
they set up their budgets. Let us approve 
the funds in the supplemental appropria- 
tion so that they will receive their 100- 
percent entitlements this fiscal year. This 
is the only fair step to take now, then if 
funds have to be cut back for the next 
school year, let us tell them far enough 
in advance so that they can plan accord- 
ingly and will not be faced with this kind 
of crisis. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA HIGH- 
WAY COMMISSION RESOLUTION 
AGAINST PROPOSED CUTBACK IN 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously introduced H.R. 14932 which 
would prevent the withholding of Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States except when necessary to 
maintain a balance in the highway trust 
fund. This was intended to counteract 
the decision of the tion 
through the Department of Transporta- 
tion to hold back $600 million of avail- 
able moneys in the highway trust fund 
during calendar 1968, in order to “com- 
bat general inflationary tendencies in 
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the economy.” I would have hopes that 
early consideration will be given my bill 
by the appropriate committee. 

That the administration move can only 
fail in its stated purpose without sub- 
verting the true purpose of the trust 
fund, I believe is patently obvious. The 
Federal-aid highway program is financed 
on a pay-as-you-go basis out of the high- 
way trust fund, not the general fund, and 
the funds not spent in the program can- 
not be directly used in other areas to 
meet demands of the administration’s 
free spending programs. However, any 
money in a dedicated trust fund in ex- 
cess of working needs and not used for 
trust purposes is required to be invested 
in Treasury bonds. 

Thus these excess funds are borrowed 
by the Great Society Administration and, 
practically speaking, then become avail- 
able for President Johnson’s spending 
programs. To me, this is a most unfortu- 
nate and harmful misapplication of these 
earmarked funds, entirely placed in the 
trust fund by the citizen users of our 
Nation’s highways. Certainly such diver- 
sion could virtually be considered a vio- 
lation of the trust. 

Just a year ago we were in the midst 
of a similar attempt at a cutback in Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds. Through much 
effort the funds were fully restored by 
June 30, 1967, but only after a serious 
disruption of our highway program. It 
appears that we are now going to be in- 
volved in such a struggle all over again. 

I have been advised by Mr. John M. 
Williams, executive director of the High- 
way Interim Commission of the State of 
Minnesota, that the commission has just 
passed a resolution urging the passage of 
H.R. 14932. The resolution is gratifying 
and expresses the immediate concern of 
the State of Minnesota over the proposed 
action of the administration. I will in- 
clude it in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

I believe it is also well to point out that 
the nature of the concern of those of us 
in Congress who are protesting the ad- 
ministration’s manipulation of the trust 
fund is certainly a bipartisan one. This 
was brought home rather well in the 
newsletter of the Colorado Good Roads 
Association, Denver, Colo., dated Janu- 
ary 24, 1968, in which it quoted not only 
a number of my distinguished colleagues 
from the other side of the aisle but also 
President Johnson himself in support of 
continuity in our efforts to complete the 
Interstate Highway System at the earli- 
est possible date without the type of in- 
terruption which would be caused by the 
proposed cutback. The following is an 
excerpt from a portion of the news- 
letter which, because of the real sub- 
stance of several quotes, I recommend 
to my colleagues for their reading and 
study: 

As long ago as August 13, 1964, when Presi- 
dent Johnson signed into law the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1964, he said: 

“For much too long, the man who owns 
and drives an automobile has been treated 
like a stepchild. We require him to pay for 
the highway he uses and we require him 
to pay in advance. We divert his taxes to 
other uses, but we delay the building of 
the roads that he deserves. We denounce 
him for getting snarled in traffice jams not 
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of his own making. We complain about what 
he costs us but we never thank him for 
what he adds to the worth and wealth 
of the economy. We could not get along 
without him, but we often talk as though 
we can’t live with him.“ 

Later on in his comments, the President 
said: 

“Eight years ago, in 1956, we set out on 
a 16-year program to catch up with our- 
selves—catch up through the Interstate 
Highway System. This has been described as 
the most ambitious highway program since 
the days of Ancient Rome. It was my privi- 
lege then to guide that program to passage 
as Senate Majority Leader. In every respect 
it has met our hopes. It has put more than 
one million Americans to work, It is al- 
ready saving 3,000 lives a year and, by 1972, 
it will be saving 8,000 lives a year. 

“It is saving dollars—$6 billion in user 
benefits last year, $11 billion a year 8 years 
from now, and the program is not costing the 
General Fund of the United States Treasury 
a single cent.” 

And still later: 

“I say that this morning because I want 
the American motorist to know that things 
aren't so bad that we must sell off our pub- 
lic roads to the highest bidder for Uncle 
Sam to stay liquid.” 

In Report No. 1410, July 26, 1966, Senator 
Jennings Randolph (D-W. Va.), at the time 
the Committee on Public Works—United. 
States Senate was considering the Highway 
Act of 1966, stated that the policy of treat- 
ing excise taxes on motor fuel, for instance, 
the same as the tax on cigarettes, “was com- 
pletely changed by the Federal-Aid Act of 
1956.” In discussing it he stated: 

“This trust fund was made the sole source 
of money for the A-B-C add Interstate pro- 
grams during the years 1957-72. Thus the 
Federal-aid program was put on a wholly 
highway-user-financed, pay-as-you-build 
basis.” 

The Congressional Record, January 23, 1967, 
contains the following statement by Senator 
Randolph, Chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee: 

“I would recall to Senators, as the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Magnuson) has done 
in conversation with other Senators, that 
these funds are now within the highway 
trust fund, committed for highway construc- 
tion. These funds are the funds of the peo- 
ple. They are committed to the orderly de- 
velopment of highways.” 

At the 53rd Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Oficials, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 16-20, 1967, 
the Honorable George H. Fallon (D-Md.), 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
House of Representatives, stated, referring 
to the request of the Department of Trans- 
portation to the different states to con- 
sider the effect of cutbacks of different 
percentages: 

“It is very hard for me to understand how 
we can consider a proposal to reduce the 
highway program by one-half, or even by 25 
percent. In my way of thinking, a cut of 
ten percent, or one percent, would amount 
to breaking faith with the States and with 
the motorists who are supporting this high- 
Way program through highway-user taxes.” 

Later Mr. Fallon said: 

“I confess to you that I am disheartened 
and discouraged. I don’t think we can oper- 
ate a successful highway program on a stop- 
and-start basis. The highway departments 
and the highway industry can operate at 
maximum efficiency only when there is a 
stable program, only when they have faith 
and confidence in the willingness of the 
Federal government to fulfill its commit- 
ments. Anything that affects the stability 
of the program, and, especially, anything 
that causes a loss of confidence in the Fed- 
eral government, is disastrous to the smooth 
progress of the highway program.” 
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At the same meeting of the AASHO, the 
Honorable John C. Kluczynski (D-IL), 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads, 
U.S. House of Representatives, in discussing 
last year’s cutback in funds, stated: 

“If the country’s financial situation is bad 
enough to demand that we put on the 
brakes, then perhaps we've reached the un- 
happy place where we ought to be planning 
to apply the brakes to everyone, not just 
this one or that one. I don’t think we've 
reached that place yet, but if we have, we 
certainly ought to face that fact right now 
instead of kidding ourselves that these pot 
shots at favorite scape goats will do the job.” 


The resolution referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


RESOLUTION BY THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATIVE 
INTERIM COMMISSION ON HIGHWAYS 


Whereas, The Minnesota Legislative In- 
terim Commission on Highways has previ- 
ously gone on record as opposing cutbacks 
in Federal funds obligated to the States for 
highway construction; and 

Whereas, The Commission has held that 
such cutbacks result in costly and danger- 
ous delays in the completion of Minnesota’s 
Interstate highway system; and 

Whereas, Representative Ancher Nelsen of 
Minnesota has introduced H.R. 14932, a bill 
to amend Title 23, United States Code, in 
regard to the obligation of Federal-aid high- 
way funds apportioned to the States; and 

Whereas, Such bill would prevent the 
withholding of Federal-aid highway funds 
apportioned to the States except when neces- 
sary to maintain a balance in the Highway 
Trust Fund; now therefore 

Be it resolved, That the Minnesota Legis- 
lative Interim Commission on Highways 
strongly urges the prompt passage of H.R. 
14932 by the Congress of the United States. 


MARSHAL TEMPLAR WARNS SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA WILL FALL IF UNITED 
STATES QUITS VIETNAM 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Vietnam 
continues to be the main subject of dis- 
cussion throughout our own country and 
throughout the world. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article which was car- 
ried throughout the country this week- 
end by the Associated Press in which the 
Associated Press quotes Field Marshal 
Sir Gerald Templar as stating that a U.S. 
pullout from Vietnam would throw 
Southeast Asia to the Communists. The 
AP states: 

If the Americans pull out of Vietnam the 
Communists will take over the whole of 
Southeast Asia—and Burma, India, right up 
to the Caspian Sea would go. 


Mr. Speaker, these words are the words 
of Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templar, 
commander of British troops who beat 
the Communist guerrillas in Malaya after 
World War II. General Templar said in 
interview: 

An American withdrawal would have ab- 
solutely disastrous effects, not only in the Far 
East but farther afield. 


Mr. Speaker, Songs quoting the As- 
sociated Press articl 
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Templar, now retired, expressed the belief 
British troops should be fighting alongside 
Americans in Vietnam. 

The whole of Southeast Asia, which he 
said would fall after a Communist triumph 
in Vietnam, consists of the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. Beyond Burma and India to the Cas- 
pian Sea lie such nations as Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan, and Iran. To the north of this 
great arc are Red China and the Soviet Union, 

Malaya survived the attempted Communist 
take-over in guerrilla warfare in 1945-52 and 
now is part of Malaysia, a pro-West nation 
formed of former British colonies in 1963. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
those who say we cannot win in Viet- 
nam, those who question and those who 
do not understand what the full stakes 
are in Vietnam, will take the trouble to 
read this article. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
man, Sir Gerald Templar, who stopped 
the Communist guerrilla warfare in 
Malaya is a recognized authority in this 
field and certainly has a right to make 
a most valuable contribution in this 
direction. 

Part of the AP story follows: 

Brrron TELLS ViEw—WakNs SOUTHEAST ASIA 
WILL FALL IF UNITED STATES QUITS VIETNAM 

Lonpon, March 24—“If the Americans pull 
out of Viet Nam the Communists will take 
over the whole of southeast Asia—and Bur- 
ma, India, right up to the Caspian sea would 


The words are those of Field Marshal Sir 
Gerald Templar, 69, commander of British 
troops who beat the communist guerrillas in 
Malaya after World War II. 

“An American withdrawal would have ab- 
solutely disastrous effects, not only in the far 
east but farther afield,” he said in an inter- 
view. 

Templar, now retired, expressed the be- 
lief British troops should be fighting along- 
side American in Viet Nam. 

The whole of southeast Asia, which he 
said would fall after a communist triumph 
in Viet Nam, consists of the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. Beyond Burma and India to the Cas- 
pian sea lie such nations as Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan, and Iran. To the north of this great 
are are Red China and the Soviet Union. 

Malaya survived the attempted communist 
takeover in guerrilla warfare in 1945-52 and 
now is part of Malaysia, a pro-West nation 
formed of former British colonies in 1963. 


CONCERN ABOUT ACTION TAKEN 
BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
night’s action by the Security Council of 
the United Nations served to increase my 
growing concern over what appears to 
be the widening attitude that the world 
should have “peace at any price.” 

As I understand the resolution adopted 
by the Security Council, it was intended 
as a censure of Israel for responding to 
the terrorist attacks inflicted upon them 
from the Arab countries. 

Press reports indicated that Western 
powers feel the inclusion of the denunci- 
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ation of “all violent incidents” was 
enough of a victory to allow the United 
States and other Western powers to sup- 
port the resolution. I cannot agree. There 
seems to be the attitude that Israel’s re- 
sponse to the terrorist attacks upon her 
territory was out of proportion to the 
provocation. I commend Israel for her 
efforts to avoid a continuation of minor 
terrorist attacks by showing the Arab 
world that such harassment will not be 
tolerated. 

A cease-fire should apply equally to all. 
And a violation of the cease-fire, whether 
it take the form of terrorism or any other 
kind of provocation, should justifiably 
receive a response that indicates that 
such cease-fire violations will not be 
tolerated. 

Press reports further indicated that 
“both sides appeared to be satisfied.” I 
will never be satisfied as long as the 
United States supports a resolution which 
censures a nation for responding to an 
attack upon its territory. 

This “peace at any price” attitude, as 
I thought we had learned over the past 
two decades, can only result in encour- 
agement of aggression. I believe that we 
should discourage appeasement of ag- 
gressors and encouragement of those 
who are willing to stand up to those who, 
with support and encouragement from 
the Communist world, use terrorist or 
any other type of aggressive attacks and 
harassment. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a reevaluation of 
our attitudes toward the unrest in the 
Middle East, I believe that in the future 
we should encourage those who stand up 
to aggression. 


DEMONSTRATION AT UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the dem- 
onstration by an element of the stu- 
dent body at the University of Wisconsin 
last Thursday fills me with both deep 
concern, but paradoxically, also some 
hope. 

I think we are all concerned—no mat- 
ter what our political persuasion—when 
anyone—including a Cabinet officer of 
the stature of Secretary Freeman is 
denied the right to be heard. This is 
what happened at Madison last week, 
when demonstrators so disrupted his re- 
marks that he was unable to speak. 

Disturbing as this is, and alien as it is 
to a society built on free speech and to 
a great university built on academic 
freedom, this is only a part of the story. 

For a majority of students present 
that day deplored this suppression of 
free speech. One of them, a young lady, 
stood up at the end of the Secretary’s 
presentation and apologized on behalf 
of the university. Others, I am told by 
those who were present, came up pri- 
vately to Mr. Freeman and did the same. 

Now I do not know—or care—what 
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the beliefs are of the majority of stu- 
dents who deplored this disruption. It is 
none of my business. But I do admire 
their adherence to the rules of free 
speech, the canons of common decency 
and the discipline of academic freedom. 
They—and not those who attempted to 
shout down the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—represent the University of Wis- 
consin as it really is. 


CONGRESSIONAL ETHICS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I com- 
mend the Honorable Met Price, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois, for 
his devoted and tireless efforts in behalf 
of a code of ethics for the membership 
of the House. Likewise, I commend each 
member of his committee who sat 
through exhaustive hearings and joined 
the chairman in this excellent report. 

The resolution now before the Rules 
Committee which was introduced by Mr. 
Price, would implement the findings of 
the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct. I urge the great Committee on 
Rules and the House to adopt the Price 
resolution at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to reassure the people of the coun- 
try that Congress is determined to pro- 
vide a high standard of conduct for our 
own membership. 

The American people are our board of 
trustees, our board of directors. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that we owe that 
board of directors an annual report of 
our activities not only in the House of 
Representatives, but outside the House. 

I am glad that the Price report pro- 
vides for the filing of outside income and 
gifts in a sealed envelope. I would go 
further and require that a report, which 
would be public, be filed with the Clerk 
of the House that would cover all outside 
income, honorariums, gifts including au- 
tomobiles and business transactions. 

Mr. Speaker, automobiles and gifts, 
even though a number of people may 
have contributed to them, should be in- 
cluded in this report. A gift is a gift 
whether it comes from one person or a 
group of people. The use of receipts from 
testimonial dinners should also be 
included. 

Further, I do not believe that any 
group should be permitted to finance the 
office expenses of a Member of the Con- 
gress. I also believe that candidates for 
Congress not serving in the Congress 
should be required to file the same fi- 
nancial reports as sitting Members of 
the Congress. 

If office expenses are permitted to be 
paid by others, then this could well be- 
come the loophole through which Mem- 
bers could be promoted, controlled, and 
used by millionaires or pressure groups 
with huge slush funds. 

The House of Representatives must 
itself provide for the discipline of its own 
membership. We must protect the image 
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of Congress as a great people’s institu- 
tion. We must so conduct the public 
business and our personal affairs in such 
a way as to hold the esteem and confi- 
dence of the people of this country and, 
indeed, that of the entire world. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with General 
Eisenhower on this subject when he re- 
cently said: 

If a man has nothing to conceal, why 
should he object to requirements for annual 
certified accounting of his holdings? This 
should be part of the price of public office 
pitiless publicity should accompany new 
laws. As citizens with the priceless right of 
franchise we must insist upon the highest 
code of honor in public life. 


CHICAGO IN ANGRY PROTEST OVER 
WAR GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my constituents in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Illinois properly and 
vigorously are protesting “‘war games” 
presented at the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago for the amusement 
and “education” of our children. The 
most poignant protests are coming from 
people who as children in Nazi Germany 
observed similar “war games” used for 
“educating” and hardening German 
youth. 

Yesterday, when I was home among 
my constituents, I saw many men and 
women peacefully picketing the museum 
in protest. While there were many 
Women for Peace and others opposed to 
the war in Vietnam, the protesters by 
no means were confined to that and 
similar groups. It seemed to me that the 
entire community was up in arms against 
a practice of glorifying war and making 
the killing of human beings a game for 
the amusement of children. 

On March 15, 1968, Jean E. Prebis, of 
Chicago, wrote me: 

Have you heard of the new war games 
being offered at the Museum of Science and 
Industry? You get into a U.S. Army hell- 
copter and fire the gun at what appears to 
be a Vietnamese village pictured before you. 
If you make a hit, the village goes up in 
smoke. The children flock to take their turn, 
just like they did at the Riverview amuse- 
ment park shooting gallery. I can’t believe 
that you are not as horrified as I am at this 
travesty. 


Henry A. Benjamin, of Chicago, wrote 
me: 

The last time I took notice of such inspir- 
ing youth education and formation of mind 
was in Nazi Germany. That’s how the edu- 
cation started of Nazi boys who later were 
executioners in Dachau, joyfully killing and 
burning masses of enemies including my 
mother and sister. 


I at once wrote the director of the 
museum, Daniel M. MacMaster, voicing 
the feeling of my constituents. Mr. Mac- 
Master replied promptly. 

He said the exhibit was provided for 
exhibition by the U.S. Army Exhibit Unit, 
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Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va., and 
was dedicated at a dinner of the Associ- 
ation of the U.S. Army addressed by 
Under Secretary of the Army David E. 
McGiffert and Maj. Gen. Wendell J. 
Coats, Army Chief of Information. Mr. 
MacMaster wrote that later, following 
the protest of a group of community 
clergy, the portion of the exhibit show- 
ing the helicopter, which visitors had 
been allowed to enter and operate the 
simulated machine gun, had been closed, 

I am informed, Mr. Speaker, that fur- 
ther conferences are to be held this af- 
ternoon with Mr. MacMaster by a group 
of clergymen including Jack Kent, min- 
ister, First Unitarian Church; Robert G. 
Middleton, minister, Hyde Park Union 
Church; Ralph W. Reynolds, minister, 
First Baptist Church; Robert S. Moore, 
dean of students, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Warner C. White, rector, 
Church of the Redeemer; Joseph S. Dick- 
son, associate rector, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church; Arthur Vazquez, social welfare 
director, Community Renewal Society; 
Delton Franz, pastor, Woodlawn Men- 
nonite Church; John A. McDermott, ex- 
ecutive director, Catholic Interracial 
Council; E. Spencer Parsons, dean, 
Rockefeller Chapel; Rabbi Samuel E. 
Karff, Chicago Sinai Congregation; Rab- 
bi Hayim Goren Perolmuter, Temple Isa- 
iah Israel; Rev. James J. Killgallon, pas- 
tor, St. Ambrose Church; Rev. Thomas 
Heaney, pastor, St. Thomas the Apostle 
Church; Jacob J. Weinstein, rabbi emer- 
itus, KAM Temple; Rev. George T. 
Hrbek, Lutheran Human Relations Asso- 
ciation-Chicago; Kale Williams, execu- 
tive secretary, American Friends Service 
Committee; Gordon A. Humphrey, minis- 
ter, Shiloh Baptist Church; and more. 

In their statement the clergymen said: 

We wish to make clear that our objections 
are based on lasting moral and ethical values 
which transcend specific attitudes toward 
the present conflict in Vietnam. “While the 
temporary closing of the helicopter has been 
one step in response to the reaction of citi- 
zens unhappy with the exhibit, we feel that 
further permanent modification must be 
made if this exhibit is to remain.” 

It declares, “Military weapons are instru- 
ments of destruction intended to kill and no 
public educational institution should en- 
courage children to play with such real 
weapons as if they were toys. In our judgment 
this exhibit is intended to condition children 
to accept war as if it were a game and is 
particularly inappropriate at a time when 
American and Vietnamese people are suffer- 
ing and dying ina tragic war. 


Mr. Speaker, I join in the concern and 
alarm of my constituents. There is 
nothing educational, nothing inspiring, 
nothing that possibly can serve any na- 
tional interest in the public display of a 
US. Army helicopter in which children 
may board and shoot at a supposed Viet- 
namese Village. Killing is all too rampant 
in this uneasy world of today to place it 
on display for children to learn and 
imitate. 

Currently, our President is calling upon 
us to tighten our belts and accept a tax 
increase, so that we may pay the cost 
of war and rebuild our cities. In a city 
like Chicago, educational costs are tre- 
mendous. We need quality education for 
all of our children. Meanwhile, more than 
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50 cents out of every budget dollar goes 
to national defense. 

Every dollar that goes into war games 
for children, such as those that have 
aroused my constituents, is a dollar lost 
both to proper national defense and to 
the quality education suffering so badly 
for needed funds. 


RESOLUTION AIMED AT RESTORING 
PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins of Tennessee). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Farsstern] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been appalled by the apparent outburst 
of sympathy for the cause of the Arab 
States in their holy war against Israel. 

Our Ambassador to the United Nations 
went to great length to condemn Israel 
for its retaliatory attack last week 
against guerrilla bases in Jordan, but he 
has been long and conspicuously silent 
about the Jordanian provocations which 
were its source. 

The Israelis forthrightly crossed the 
Jordan River and confronted their op- 
ponents. Unlike the Arabs, they did not 
resort to stealth to attack innocent 
farmers and murder schoolchildren. 

I fail utterly to understand the feel- 
ing that somehow the Arabs are now 
to be pitied for the disadvantageous posi- 
tion in which they find themselves, a 
position which, as we all know, they 
created for themselves by their own 
aggression. And let it be clearly asserted 
that they have not foresworn further ag- 
gression or ended their hostile behavior. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not delude our- 
selves into believing that Jordanian pol- 
icy is in any way different from the pol- 
icies of Egypt. When guerrillas attack 
Israeli civilians from Jordanian territory, 
it is with Egypt’s approval and encour- 
agement. The policies of the Arab States 
which encircle Israel are all of a piece. 
Therefore, it is clear that when we in- 
dicate our willingness to tolerate the 
aggressiveness of one state, we are tol- 
erating the aggressiveness of all. 

Because I feel that American sanction 
of current Arab policies would be con- 
trary to the national interest as well as 
morally justifiable, I am today introduc- 
ing a resolution asking that our Govern- 
ment desist from restoring diplomatic 
relations with Egypt until peaceful pol- 
icies are adopted by the Cairo regime. 
The resolution will also bar economic aid 
to Egypt during this period. 

In the years before the June war, our 
Government gave more than a billion 
dollars in aid to Egypt in the hope that 
it would keep Nasser friendly and save 
him from the arms of the Russians. This 
proved to be a miscalculation. Our ship- 
ments of wheat made it possible for 
Nasser to grow more cotton which he 
could barter for additional weapons from 
the Soviet Union. 

We lavished aid on Egypt and, instead 
of insisting on conditions, we entered 
into a 3-year agreement which gave 
Nasser a blank check to continue to be a 
disrupter of the peace. 

Twenty-five of my colleagues have 
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joined me in cosponsoring this resolu- 
tion. Several other colleagues have in- 
dicated that they will submit parallel 
resolutions along similar lines. 

I believe that my resolution is both 
fair and wise. It will deny Egypt recog- 
nition only so long as she insists upon 
stirring up turmoil in the Middle East. 
We Americans have much sympathy for 
the Arab quest for freedom and a better 
life, but we regard it as pointless that 
the Arab peoples divert their good en- 
ergies to destroying Israel. I ask the 
House to support this resolution. 

The resolution follows: 

H. Res. 1109 

Whereas the Egyptian Government has 
made it clear that it is unwilling to negoti- 
ate with Israel, either directly or under 
the auspices of the United Nations Envoy, 
Gunnar V. Jarring; and 

Whereas the Egyptian refusal to enter 
into such talks is a blow at the prospects 
of peace in the Near East and contrary to 
the objectives of the United States; and 

Whereas the Egyptian Government con- 
tinues to expend large sums for the acqui- 
sition of additional weapons to rebuild its 
military strength; and 

Whereas the Egyptian Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with the United 
States with the unjustified accusation that 
the United States intervened militarily on 
Israel’s behalf; and 

Whereas President Nasser has been slow to 
repudiate this outrageous accusation; and 

Whereas resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt would convey an impres- 
sion of American approval of current 
Egyptian policy and would fortify President 
Nasser in his present diplomatic intran- 
sigence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United States 
delay the restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt as well as the resumption 
of economic aid until the Government of 
that country is ready to enter into sincere 
and genuine negotiations looking toward 
peace in the Middle East. 


RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC RE- 
LATIONS WITH EGYPT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row I plan to introduce a resolution, for 
myself and a group of cosponsors, which 
evolves from a public statement I made 
March 7, expressing my concern over 
indications that the State Department 
planned to restore diplomatic relations 
with Egypt without obtaining even the 
most fundamental concessions in return. 

This resolution would formally ex- 
press as the sense of Congress certain 
conditions for renewed relations which 
I spelled out in that statement. In view 
of the fact that a resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Egypt appears even 
more imminent now, my statement re- 
mains as pertinent today as it was on 
March 7. For that reason, I am including 
the text here: 

STATEMENT DELIVERED BY CONGRESSMAN 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, MARCH 7, 1968 

There is every indication that within a 
very short period of time . perhaps even 
the next few days . . the United States 


Government will resume formal diplomatic 
relations with Egypt. 
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I am informed that the State Department 
has made clear to President Nasser that he 
will receive great quantities of American dol- 
lar aid, food shipments, technica] assistance, 
and generous trade relations if he will let 
us through the Egyptian door again. 

The State Department, however, has not 
made quite so clear what it expects in re- 
turn. 

Has there been a demand that Nasser pub- 
licly acknowledge to his people that he had 
lied when he accused the United States of 
having participated in the 6-day war last 
June? A blatant lie which whipped the 
Egyptian people into a hysterical frenzy re- 
sulting in the burning of our consulates, and 
the abuse of U.S. citizens. 

Has there been a demand that Egypt con- 
duct direct negotiations with Israel for 
peace? 

Has there been a demand that Egypt halt 
its military buildup—a buildup based on 
modern Russian weapons? 

Has there been a demand that Egypt 
guarantee the right of access through the 
Suez Canal to peaceful commercial shipping? 

Has there been, at the very least, a de- 
mand, that Egypt comply with the five-point 
recommendation laid down by President 
Johnson? 

Only the State Department can answer 
these questions. And answer they must to 
dispel the impression that nothing more is 
being sought than some statements in a 
magazine article—statements, I would re- 
mind you, which have already been partially 
disavowed in Cairo. 

My views on the unrelenting determina- 
tion of Egypt and the Arab nations to erase 
Israel from the face of the earth, even at 
the risk of world war, are too well known to 
bear repeating. 

Yet in spite of those views I would say to 
my colleagues and to every American that 
the reinstatement of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Egypt is an 
understandable diplomatic goal. Let us not 
forget for a moment, however, that it was 
Egypt who broke off those relations in a 
vicious manner deliberately calculated to 
make the name “American” something to be 
despised, and the American flag something to 
be torn apart and spat upon. 

I cannot—I will not believe our govern- 
ment stands ready to sacrifice our national 
integrity and endanger the tenuous state of 
affairs in the mid-East for no more than a 
few meaningless words. 

Surely even the State Department must 
recognize that a renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions without receiving in return those 
fundamental concessions I have previously 
spelled out, will announce to the world that 
we reward aggression . and that we have 
turned our backs on Israel, this country’s 
only friend in the mid-East. 

What is this obsession that drives us to 
turning our friends into enemies, and our 
enemies into mocking birds of prey? 

How President Nasser must be laughing 
even now at the realization that America is 
about to forgive and forget—forget that less 
than two weeks ago the Chairman of the 
Egyptian National Assembly, Nasser’s right- 
hand man, cabled North Vietnam and North 
Korea expressing Arab support against the 
United States and its allies; forget Nasser’s 
threat to resume a war of annihilation 
against Israel; forget the massive buildup of 
Russian naval strength in the Mediterranean 
through the use of Egyptian ports and facili- 
ties; forget the large numbers of Soviet mili- 
tary officers who are “advising” at every level 
of command in the Egyptian armed forces; 
forget the Russian heavy bombers, manned 
by Soviet Air Force crews, which have flown 
from Egyptian air bases; forget the com- 
pletely rebuilt Egyptian military capacity— 
rebuilt with modern Russian weapons. 

Is what we ask unreasonable? I think not— 
unless it is unreasonable to seek a sense of 
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balance in the mid-East, a restoration of 
peace, an economic recovery, and the ulti- 
mate elimination of that paranoic thirst for 
blood which periodically drives Egypt and its 
Arabic cohorts to the well of death. ` 

In the name of humanity, can we seek any- 
thing less? 


MARYLAND DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, Maryland Day—a day of mem- 
ory, a day of hope, a day of challenge, a 
day of rededication. 

We in Maryland enter our 335th year 
with great problems, but greater poten- 
tial; with dark fears, but brighter vision; 
with heavy obligations to the past and 
to the future, but with an unequaled 
sense of responsibility for our own time 
and for the days to come. 

For too long, too many have thought 
of Maryland as a small State, unequal to 
the task of leading our larger sisters in 
the Union and incapable of fixing the 
benchmarks which they must stretch to 
reach. 

Now, in our 335th year, we must real- 
ize that with our population approach- 
ing 4 million, we are one of the great 
political communities of the world. I do 
not exaggerate—recall that Maryland is 
larger in population than over 40 of the 
nations of this planet, including such 
historic countries as Ireland, Israel and 
Norway. The city of Baltimore alone has 
more people than 20 percent of the 
States. Like the Maryland metropolitan 
area that straddles Prince Georges and 
Montgomery Counties, Baltimore is 
larger than Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming. Baltimore County 
has a larger population than five of these 
States, and probably leads them in all 
the human resources of education, pro- 
fessional skills, and earning capacity 
which spell leadership. 

For too long, too many have had the 
illusion that as a border State our loyal- 
ties are so divided and our convictions so 
compromised that we cannot, nor need 
not, raise a moral banner to which the 
Nation will give recognition or support. 

Now, in our 335th year, we must re- 
member that we were among the first 
people in the world to preach and prac- 
tice religious toleration. We must re- 
member that in our history we have 
made progress not only by brilliant suc- 
cess, but also by the recognition and cor- 
rection of error. We must remember that 
the brave men of Maryland who fought 
our battles have always been comple- 
mented by wise men of Maryland who 
created and led the State. 

Remember Howard's war-like thrust, 

Remember Carroll’s sacred trust. 


And so today, my birthday wish for 
Maryland is that we acknowledge both 
our inheritance and our maturity, that 
we respond to the inspiration of a great 
past and accept the challenge of the 
present. 

Baltimore used to be called the gate- 
way to the South; it was always equally 
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the gateway to the North, depending on 
one’s point of view. Now, Maryland is 
the setting for the Federal Capital and 
the gateway not only to the Nation, but 
to the world. 

As we cure our human misery, as we 
rebuild our cities, as we employ the ne- 
glected, as we educate our youth, and as 
we restore peace and confidence to our 
State, the Nation may well look to our 
work and aspire to equal it. Then all the 
world may well say with respect and ad- 
miration: See what has been done by 
the men and women of Maryland. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1918, the Byelorussian peo- 
ple proclaimed their independence and 
established the Byelorussian National 
Republic as a free and independent 
nation. 

Following its declaration of independ- 
ence, the Byelorussian Government set 
to work expanding its activities in most 
fields of national life. Significant ad- 
vances were made in the fields of educa- 
tion, culture, and social welfare. The 
Government obtained recognition from 
a number of countries. 

Unfortunately, however, the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic’s period of na- 
tional existence was tragically short. 
The German military forces, which had 
occupied the territory of Byelorussia 
during much of World War I, were dis- 
solved after the armistice of November 
1918. With this development, the Red 
army moved into Byelorussia and began 
the resubjugation of the population. On 
December 10, 1918, the Red army seized 
Minsk and established a government of 
military revolutionary committees. Bye- 
lorussia’s efforts to establish an anti- 
Bolshevik force failed, and with the 
Treaty of Riga in 1921, the Byelorussian 
National Government came to an end. 

Since that time the Communist Party 
of Russia has controlled Byelorussia and 
its people. Beginning in 1928, the Com- 
munist Party set out to destroy all 
traces of the Byelorussian culture and 
unity. The Communists launched a bit- 
ter campaign against Byelorussian dem- 
ocratic forces. The first to be arrested 
were political figures, prominent schol- 
ars, writers, teachers, students, and 
other intellectual leaders. Hundreds of 
thousands of Byelorussians were de- 
ported to forced labor camps in Siberia 
and elsewhere, and thousands of per- 
sons were brutally executed. 

Despite the harsh treatment they 
have suffered at the hands of the Com- 
munists of Russia, the Byelorussians 
have continued to pursue as fully as 
possible their national objectives of in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Thus, the efforts by Moscow to eradi- 
cate the national spirit of the Byelorus- 
sian people have failed. 

I am, therefore, greatly pleased to 
join my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in paying tribute to the 
Byelorussian people on this their day 
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of national independence. This day is 
being celebrated by Byelorussians 
throughout the free world, and I am 
sure that their friends and relatives 
who remain in their homeland would 
greatly enjoy being free to join in the 
celebration. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today it is my privilege to acknowledge 
the 50th anniversary of the people of 
Byelorussia. Few Americans know of 
Byelorussia, yet their valiant striving for 
independence and freedom ought to 
inspire us all. 

There exists today in Eastern Europe 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic. This is a state administered by the 
Communist government in Moscow. This 
totalitarian system does not represent 
the will of the Byelorussian people. They 
still hold fast to their area folkways, 
traditions, and especially the desire to 
govern themselves as free men would be 
governed. 

Half a century ago the Byelorussians 
formed a democratic republic. This 
grasp for freedom was crushed by Bol- 
shevik forces before it became firmly es- 
tablished. The years following have been 
ones of hardship and bloodshed for the 
brave people of Byelorussia. The armies 
of Communist Russia and Nazi Germany 
battled across eastern Europe and mil- 
lions of Byelorussians died in the battles 
and oppression which followed. 

It is fitting that we in this Nation pause 
and acknowledge this independence day 
of the people of Byelorussia. Let us re- 
member them along with the other cap- 
tive nations and join them in the hope 
that all men might some day be free. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago today, the Byelorussian people de- 
clared their independence and pro- 
claimed the Byelorussian Republic. 

Persons of Byelorussian ancestry and 
those who love freedom celebrate today 
as Byelorussian Independence Day. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, to the eternal credit 
of the Byelorussian people that repeated 
conquests, persecutions, and attempts to 
systematically destroy Byelorussian his- 
tory and culture have not met with suc- 
cess. Time and time again the Byelorus- 
sian people have attempted to throw off 
the yoke of tyranny only to end in 
failure. Yet, the spirit of the Byelorus- 
sian people remains resolute and de- 
fiant. 

Today, despite 50 years of colonial rule 
under the legal fiction of the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, people 
of Byelorussia still long for freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of self-deter- 
mination is the goal of all people every- 
where and this Nation is pledged to as- 
sist in achieving that goal. We cannot 
rest until the Byelorussians and all sup- 
pressed peoples are once again free men. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 25, marks the 50th anniversary 
of the independence of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic. 

I am certain that the commemoration 
of this event in the United States will 
serve as an inspiration to the millions of 
Byelorussian people now tied to Soviet 
Russia. 

Recent events in Eastern Europe and 
even within the U.S.S.R. itself serve to 
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remind us that the love for freedom still 
flames within the hearts of peoples, de- 
spite decades of Communist efforts to 
enforce regimentation and thoughtless 
obedience. 

Oppression and oppressors can never 
eradicate the yearnings for political and 
social freedom that motivate mankind. 

The courage and sacrifices for liberty 
that we can recognize in Byelorussia and 
elsewhere in Communist lands serve as 
an inspiration and example for all of us. 

Today as we view renewed popular 
unrest and pressures against autocratic 
Communist rule, we must reaffirm our 
sympathy for the Byelorussian peoples’ 
search for freedom and justice. 

Reaffirmed in our faith for a better 
future by recent events in Eastern Eu- ` 
rope and the Soviet Union, we extend 
our prayerful wishes to the people of 
Byelorussia that they may soon again 
exercise meaningful political and social 
self-determination. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, a 
half-century ago the stout-hearted Bye- 
lorussian people proclaimed their inde- 
pendence while standing in the ominous 
shadow of Bolshevik oppression. 

Today, behind the Iron Curtain and 
elsewhere in the world, the Byelorussian 
people celebrate the anniversary of the 
day they declared their intention to fight 
for freedom. 

In defense of the national and polit- 
ical rights of the Byelorussian people, 
I request that we encourage them to 
strengthen their spiritual resistance 
against Communist slavery. 

Let us join the Byelorussians through- 
out the free world in their celebration of 
@ most important day 50 years ago. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the independence proclamation 
of the Byelorussian National Republic. 
In declaring independence, the All-Byel- 
orussian Congress endorsed the right of 
all nations to self-determination, and re- 
nounced Byelorussia’s position of auton- 
omy within the Russian federated state, 
calling for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent democratic government. The 
declaration of independence, issued in 
March 1918, contained the following 
affirmation: 

During the World War which has over- 
thrown some governments and weakened 
others, Byelorussia has awakened to state 
life. After 344 centuries of slavery the Byelo- 
russian people proclaim to the entire world 
that they are living and will live. The Great 
National All Byelorussian Congress of De- 
cember 5-17, 1917, caring for the fate of the 
Byelorussian people, has established on their 
land a republican system. Carrying out the 
will of the Congress and protecting the state 
rights of the people, the executive committee 
of the Rada of the Congress thus decrees on 
the state order of Byelorussia and the rights 
and freedoms of its inhabitants and peoples. 


The principle inherent in these words 
is one which all citizens of the United 
States have revered since the birth of our 
Nation—the concept that all peoples are 
entitled to self-determination, that all 
nations possess the right of sovereignty 
and the right to establish a government 
which represents its people and which 
preserves for its citizens their lawful 
rights and freedoms. 
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Tragically, in ruthless desecration of 
this principle, the Soviet Army, in the 
same year, advanced into Byelorussian 
territory and seized control of the insuf- 
ficiently fortified nation. For 50 years the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. has invoked 
every means of subjugation and dena- 
tionalization of the captive Byelorussian 
people. For 50 years their attempts have 
been rebuffed. Instilled with the na- 
tionalist spirit and an undying will to 
freedom, the people believe as much in 
the words of their declaration of inde- 
pendence as when it was written. 

And so, on this day, we in Congress 
pay homage to the spirit of a people, and 
we join with Americans of Byelorussian 
descent, Byelorussian citizens residing in 
this country, and all U.S. citizens in the 
fervent hope that the blessed fruits of 
freedom will be restored to the Byelorus- 
sian nation. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, March 25, 
1968, marks the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

Recently I conferred with leaders of 
the Byelorussian-American Association, 
Inc., of New Jersey, which is headed by 
Sergis Hutyrezyk, of New Brunswick, N.J. 
This organization works with great dili- 
gence and dedication for the liberation 
of Byelorussia, and I assured President 
Hutyrezyk and other leaders of my con- 
tinued and enthusiastic support. 

To help commemorate this historic 
anniversary, I would like to insert the 
text of the Third Constitutional Act in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE—THE THIRD 

CONSTITUTIONAL ACT 

One year ago the people of Byelorussia, 
jointly with the peoples of Russia, cast away 
the yoke of the Russian monarchy which was 
oppressing Byelorussia most of all. Without 
consulting the people, the czar had involved 
our country in the tragedy of war, which 
razed to the ground Byelorussian towns and 
villages. Now we, the Rada of the Byelorus- 
sian Democratic Republic, are liberating our 
country from the last vestige of state de- 
pendency imposed by the Russian monarchy 
upon our free and independent country. 

From now on, the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic is proclaimed a free and independ- 
ent state. The people of Byelorussia through 
their elected Constituent Assembly shall 
themselves determine the future relations of 
Byelorussia with other states. 

This present act nullifies all previous state 
relationships which gave a foreign govern- 
ment the power to sign the treaty in Brest 
also on behalf of Byelorussia; the treaty that 
spells death for the Byelorussian people and 
cuts their country into pieces. On the basis of 
this present act the Government of the Bye- 
lorussian Democratic Republic shall approach 
the interested parties and propose the re- 
vision of that part of the Brest treaty which 
concerns B and the conclusion of 
the peace treaty with all belligerent States. 

The Byelorussian Democratic Republic 
shall embrace the whole territory inhabited 
by the Byelorussian people as a majority and 
namely it should include the governorship of 
Miensk, Vilnia, Horadzien, Viciebsk, Smal- 
ensk, Cernihau and adjacent parts of districts 
inhabited by Byelorussians. 

The Rada of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic confirms all those rights and Civic 
liberties which were granted by the act of 
March 9th, 1918. Proclaiming the independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic, its Rada hopes that all freedom-loving 
nations will render assistance to the Byelo- 
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russian people in their endeavor to secure full 
realization of their political ideals of state- 
hood 


MARCH 25, 1918, in Miensk. 
RADA OF THE BYELORUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC. 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 is not just another day in the calendar 
of the Byelorussian people. It is a symbol 
of unity, freedom, independence, and 
democracy for these people everywhere; 
however, only in the free world can the 
Byelorussians keep these ideals alive and 
continue their battle and hopes for a 
truly free and independent Byelorussia. 

In this hope the Byelorussian people 
are not alone, but have the support of 
every freedom loving individual in every 
country in the world where freedom is 
flourishing. 

Each year, on the anniversary of their 
independence day, the Byelorussians in 
the free world are reminded not to stop 
their efforts and remain indifferent to 
the plight of their motherland, and the 
efforts they are making to achieve the in- 
dependence that the Byelorussian people 
so desire. 

Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago today the 
Byelorussian people proclaimed their in- 
dependence. On that date the Byelorus- 
sian Democratic Republic was born. In 
spite of all the sacrifices, the young Byel- 
orussian State was unable to preserve its 
independence against the onslaught of 
overwhelming forces of the Bolsheviks, 
and the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public was created as an arm of the 
Moscow Government. 

On this day commemorating Byelorus- 
sian independence let us consider the 
meaning of that word and test the valid- 
ity of the Soviet claims that communism 
brings to mankind the benefits derived 
from these rights. 

Perhaps more than any expression, 
Jefferson’s words proclaiming man’s in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness define the basic 
rights of man. By this expression we, and 
all reasonable and just men in the world, 
mean that man has a right to life, that 
is, to exist in the world as an individual 
in the dignity befitting a creature God 
created in His own image. We mean that 
man has a natural right to liberty— 
liberty to choose the government that 
direct the collective destiny of his na- 
tion; liberty to pursue an economic, so- 
cial, religious, and cultural life satisfying 
to his human needs; and the liberty to 
pursue happiness in the broadest and 
most wholesome meaning of the term. 

Let us test this generally accepted defi- 
nition against the Soviet experience in 
Byelorussia, as an example of the politi- 
eal subjugation which other captive na- 
tions must endure. 

Can the Byelorussian people choose 
their own government and select the po- 
litical leaders they wish to direct their 
national destiny? This they cannot do, 
anymore than the other peoples within 
the Soviet empire. In 1917, Byelorussians 
did make a choice, and they voted for na- 
tional independence; but their national 
will was subsequently destroyed by over- 
whelming Soviet military power. 

Do the Byelorussians have the right to 
pursue an economic, social, religious, and 
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cultural life satisfying to their needs as 
a nation? Again the answer is an un- 
qualified “No.” The Communist system as 
we know it has been imposed upon the 
Byelorussians—it is a life of total collec- 
tivity, an ordered society structured ac- 
cording to the requirements of Commu- 
nist doctrine and directed by the 
authorities in Moscow. There is no free- 
dom of economic choice; there is no free- 
dom of social choice; there is no freedom 
of cultural or religious choice. 

And what of the pursuit of happiness? 
How can there be any genuine happiness 
in a nation forcibly subjugated, tyrani- 
cally ruled, and totally suppressed? For 
this is a condition of life in Byelorussia 
today, just as it has been ever since the 
loss of its fleeting independence in 1918. 

On this anniversary commemorating 
Byelorussian independence it is fitting 
that we contemplate the grandeur of 
those rights of man that we as a nation 
enjoy. It is also fitting that we reflect 
upon the condition of those peoples less 
fortunate than ourselves who live under 
Communist domination and are denied 
these rights. 

It is appropriate that we rightfully 
take the time to reassure the Byelorus- 
sian people that their desire for freedom 
and independence has not been forgotten 
by those who already enjoy these ad- 
vantages. It is our fervent hope that the 
day will come when the Byelorussian 
people will rightfully take their place in 
the family of free nations. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the. 
observance of the 50th anniversary of 
the independence of Byelorussia, I would 
like to have incorporated as part of my 
remarks an essay prepared by the United 
Byelorussian-American Commemorative 
Committee on the historical develop- 
ments of the Byelorussian nation: 

UNITED BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
COMMEMORATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Queens, N.Y., March 6, 1968. 
Hon. Henry HELSTOSET, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The day of March 25, 1968 is to 
be marked as an anniversary of great im- 
portance for American citizens of Byelo- 
russian origin. It is on that day that Byelo- 
russians everywhere in America and coun- 
tries of the free world will celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 

lic. 
. the early middle ages, Byelorussia first 
appeared as the duchies of Polatsk, Smalensk, 
Turau, and several others, which were later 
united to form the Great Duchy of Litvania. 
In 1795, this country was conquered by the 
Czarist Russian Empire. 

Efforts have been made several times by the 
Byelorussians to regain their independence. 
During Napoleon’s war against Russia in 1812 
duke Oginsky was trying to restore on Byelo- 
russian territory the Great Duchy of Litvania. 
Later, in 1864 there was a big anti-Russian 
uprising under the leadership of K. Kalinou- 
sky; and also many uprisings between 1864 
and 1920, the largest of which were centered 
in Slutsk and Vyelizh. i 

50 years ago, the Tsarist Russian Empire 
was collapsing. At that time, during the First 
World War, all the non-Russian nations 
started action for restoration of their former 
free, independent and sovereign countries. 


ber 17, 1917 in Miensk, the capital of Byelo- 
russia. It was constituted of 1,872 freely 
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elected delegates from all areas of their na- 
tion. Their task was to take the necessary 
steps for estab an independent Byelo- 
russian Republic. Participating communist 
delegates were of a small minority and un- 
able to change this trend. This first attempt 
at freely elected selfgovernment came to an 
abrupt end as armed force dispatched by the 
Bolshevik-Russian government overrun and 
dispersed the Congress. 

However, immediately following this ac- 
tion, the Congress met and chose a Govern- 
ing Council which on March 25, 1918, pro- 
claimed the independence of the Byelorus- 
sian Democratic Republic. This same Byelo- 
russian Governing Council then elected a 
Byelorussian Government. Organized Byelo- 
russian armed forces started the fight for in- 
dependence of Byelorussia. Many brave peo- 
ple died from the overwhelming forces 
thrown against them by Soviet Russia. But 
finally, Byelorussia was conquered and then 
divided between Soviet Russia and Poland, 
by their convention at Riga in 1921. 

While this war was on, the Soviet Russian 
government on January 1, 1919, in opposi- 
tion to the Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic, created the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and included it into the USSR. 
Since then the territory of the Byelorussian 
SSR has been changed many times by So- 
viet Russia, until today about half of the 
original Byelorussian lands are annexed to 
the Russian SFSR and other parts are an- 
nexed to Poland, Lithuanian SSR and Lat- 
vian SSR. This leaves less than half of the 
Byelorussian ethnographical territory to be 
included in what is now called BSSR. 

The constitution of the Byelorussian SSR 
is a sham and is not applied to any extent 
in reality. It is used for propaganda purposes 
only. It guarantees that the BSSR should 
have direct diplomatic relations with all 
countries of the world, and these relations do 
not exist at all. It guarantees that the BSSR 
should maintain its own armed forces, but 
there are none, It guarantees that the basic 
governmental functions of BSSR are to be 
performed in Miensk, but they are performed 
only in Moscow by the central Russian gov- 
ernment. Even the administrative functions 
for local affairs have been gradually trans- 
ferred to the central government in Moscow. 
Starting in 1963: the Council of Economic 
Affairs of BSSR; the Bureau for State Plan- 
ning of BSSR; the State Committee of Coun- 
cil of Ministers on Construction and Archi- 
tecture; and the Ministry of Commerce of 
BSSR. In 1966: the Ministry of Public Order 
and the Ministry of Education. In 1967 there 
were transferred: the Ministry of Industrial 
Construction of BSSR and the Ministry of 
Rural Construction of BSSR. 

All governmental functions of the BSSR 
officials have been reduced to compliance with 
the orders issued by the central Russian gov- 
ernment in Moscow and these orders give 
priority to the needs of Russian imperial in- 
terests and not local Byelorussian interests. 
Any deviation from these orders by officials 
of the BSSR government is met with swift 
retaliation, including arrest, deportation into 
concentration camps, or death. 

It is clearly evident, that BSSR is a fictitious 
state, and the permanent representative of 
BSSR at the United Nations, Mr. G. Cher- 
nushchenko, really is representing the Rus- 
sian government in Moscow, but not the 
Byelorussian people. 

During all 50 years of domination over Byel- 
orussia the Soviet Russia has conducted a 
most ruthless colonial policy of exploitation. 

Large areas of Byelorussian forests are cut 
and exported and many of the agricultural 
and industrial goods produced are also di- 
verted from the Byelorussian economy. The 
exploitation of peasants is in the true tra- 
ditions of colonial imperialism, which she 
openly accuses others of, but really uses 
herself. She took the land from farmers and 
forcibly imposed her own slavery system. 
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Under this system the collective farms and 
soviet farms have a very low productivity 
ratio, but they are still forced to pay the 
government according to previously set de- 
livery quotas. This leaves the undernourished 
peasants with less than a minimal living 
requirement and one that is even lower than 
that established by inadequate Soviet stand- 
ards. Even according to the official Soviet 
information, there was decrease in agricul- 
tural production in BSSR in 1967, In rela- 
tion to 1966 it was as follows: pigs less 12%, 
cattle less 0.1%. At the same time, the yearly 
increase of population is indicated in amount 
of 5% (“Zviazda”, July 20, 1967). 

Much the same can be said for the Byelo- 
russian industrial worker. The highly ex- 
ploitative Stachanov-method and contest- 
method of work are widely used. Workers 
are defenseless because the unions are part 
of communist government and they are 
promoting the exploitation and oppression of 
workers. 

Byelorussian industry which is using local 
raw materials for local needs is kept on a 
primitive level, However, very differently are 
treated the imperial needs of Soviet Russia. 
She has built the giant automobile and 
tractor plants in Miensk, a gasoline refinery 
in Polatsk, and others. Those factories are 
artificial for the Byelorussian economy, they 
are using raw materials and parts imported 
from Russia, and their production is ex- 
ported abroad, but they have a basic mili- 
tary goal. Located close to the western 
borders of USSR, these plants will serve as 
repairing bases for armaments, or a stor- 
age of strategic fuel and oil in case of 
military operations by mechanized Soviet 
armies in Western Europe. 

Official budgets show that each citizen of 
the Russian SFSR is allocated 1½ times 
more of the budegt assignments than each 
citizen of Byelorussian SSR. It is feasible to 
assume that the real investment in RSFSR is 
substantially higher. Information in Soviet 
newspapers and magazines about new plants 
and construction is in support of this as- 
sumption, since the official commercial sta- 
tistics concerning BSSR and RSFSR, as well 
as those of all USSR, are not published, In 
this way the real picture of Soviet colonial 
exploitation is kept as secret as possible. 

The Byelorussian Authocefalic Orthodox 
Church, after being restored in 1922 by Met- 
ropolitan Melkhisedek, was completely liqui- 
dated in 1937. All 2,000 clergymen were shot 
or deported into concentration camps. 2,500 
churches and 23 monasteries were destroyed 
or closed. In western Byelorussia, annexed to 
Soviet Russia in 1939, all religious life was 
suppressed by the Soviet Russian govern- 
ment. A few parishes were left for propa- 
ganda purposes, but they were subordinated 
to the Moscow Patriarch. Discrimination and 
oppression is applied against those people 
who have the courage to continue their 
religious beliefs. A similar fate was encoun- 
tered by all other confessions. 

All political power in BSSR is concentrated 
in the hands of the communist party with 
its leadership in Moscow. Today the top posi- 
tions of government in BSSR are filled 
mostly by Russians or by Russian nationals 
other than Byelorussians. 

The Soviet Russia is constantly conducting 
action for the transformation of all the non- 
Russian nations of the USSR into one Soviet 
Russian nation. This goal was officially in- 
cluded in the Program of the Communist 
Party of the USSR adopted in 1961. Any 
desires for an identity as a separate Byelo- 
russian nation have been declared as bour- 
geoise nationalism and are ruthlessly per- 
secuted. 

The extermination of all Byelorussian na- 
tional distinctions leading to a differentia- 
tion from Russian is constant and various 
methods are used. The leading political and 
cultural segments of Byelorussian nation are 
intimidated by mass terror, Tens of thou- 
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sands of politicians, scientists, professors, 
teachers, writers, poets, artists, engineers, 
doctors, etc. are shot, or deported into con- 
centration camps and their positions are 
filled by non-Byelorussians. Several millions 
of peasants, the backbone of the Byelorus- 
sian nation, were deported to concentration 
camps, and they perished there. The best of 
Byelorussian educated youths are constantly 
deported to the arctic regions of Russia, Ka- 
zakstan and Siberia and are replaced en mass 
by Russian specialists. The literary Byelorus- 
slan language has been modified over the 
years by the introduction of Russian ele- 
ments into its grammar, syntax and vocabu- 
lary. Additionally, use of this russianized 
Byelorussian language is replaced, whenever 
possible, by the Russian language. At this 
time, the Russian language is used for in- 
structions in all Byelorussian universities 
and in the great majority of all other schools, 
in cultural life, administrative offices, com- 
merce and the armed forces. 

The printing of books, magazines, and 
newspapers in the Byelorussian language has 
been reduced to a minimum. Instead, they 
have been replaced by publications in Rus- 
sian and other imported Russian publications 
from Russian SFSR. 

The history of Byelorussia is being falsified 
by Soviet Russian scholars to accommodate it 
for current Russian needs. The historical 
fight of the Byelorussian people against Rus- 
sia for national independence is omitted com- 
pletely, and replaced by false tales of Byelo- 
russian desires for union with Russia, 

The russianizing action is applied not only 
to the people, but also to the country. The 
buildings in Byelorussia are erected in uni- 
form Russian fashion. The old monuments of 
distinctive Byelorussian church architecture 
are destroyed. The names of streets and 
towns of Byelorussian SSR, as well as insti- 
tutions, schools, etc. are dedicated to the 
Russians: Lenin, Pushkin, Suvorov, Kutuzov, 
etc. 

In the Byelorussian towns are erected mon- 
uments dedicated to the same Russian per- 
sonalities. 

The Moscow government, using mass terror 
during 50 years of occupation has annihilated 
over 6 million of the Byelorussian population. 
They eliminated the leading element of Bye- 
lorussian society and destroyed all Byelorus- 
sian political immigrants who had received 
asylum in Byelorussian SSR. 

Despite these heavy losses and permanent 
oppression, at each opportunity the Byelo- 
russians are still fighting for liberation from 
Soviet domination. At the end of the 2nd 
World War, on June 27, 1944, the Second All- 
Byelorussian Congress convened in Miensk. 
This Congress annuled all treaties concerning 
Byelorussia made by occupational govern- 
ments, confirmed the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic, elected Byelorussian Central Council as 
the only representative of the Byelorussian 
nation, to which entrusted the power to fight 
for independence. However, Byelorussia was 
conquered again by Soviet Russia. 

We believe that at the convenient oppor- 
tunity, the Byelorussian people will again 
open the fight for their liberation. 

We take liberty to ask you at this time for 
support of the aims of the Byelorussian na- 
tion for liberation from the horrors experi- 
enced during these past 50 years of Soviet 
Russian occupation, and for restoration of 
an independent Byelorussian state. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN KOSIAK, 
Byelorussian Congress Committee 
of America, 
CONSTANT MIERLAK, 
Byelorussian-American Union 
of New York. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today, along with my colleagues in both 
Houses, to speak on an anniversary of 
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great importance to fellow Americans 
of Byelorussian origin—the 50th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the First All-Byelorussian Con- 
gress, March 25, 1918. The events prior 
and subsequent to this important date 
make the history of Byelorussia one of 
the most unfortunate in Eastern Europe. 

Byelorussia has declared itself a free 
and independent state three times in 
recent history. The First All-Byelorus- 
sian Congress assembled on December 
17, 1917, following the apparent collapse 
of Tsarist Russia at the end of World 
War I. It was constituted of 1,872 freely 
elected delegates. The meeting was 
abruptly adjourned by an armed force 
of the ancient Bolshevik government 
from Moscow, which overran and dis- 
persed the Congress delegates. However, 
on March 25, 1918, the Congress met 
again and chose a Governing Council, 
which proclaimed the independence of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 
This time the republic lasted almost 3 
years, during which time there was con- 
stant war between the Byelorussians and 
the Soviet Russians. In the face of an 
overwhelming force, Byelorussia finally 
succumbed, and was divided between 
Soviet Russia and Poland in 1921. In 
June of 1944, after the Second World 
War, the Byelorussian Congress again 
declared its independence from Soviet 
Russia, but was almost immediately 
again conquered by Soviet Russia. 

I think no one could seriously believe 
that the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic—B.S.8.R.—at present is a free 
and independent state, even though it 
has a representative in the United Na- 
tions. All of the B.S.S.R.’s functions are 
controlled, however indirectly, by Mos- 
cow, and there is no real representation 
of the Byelorussian people in the Gov- 
ernment. Soviet Russia has, as is usual 
with the acquisition of these Eastern 
European states, carried out a policy of 
russification. Attempts have been made 
to force the Byelorussians to speak the 
Russian language, and Byelorussian is 
taught in a decreasing number of schools. 
The Byelorussian religion has been sup- 
pressed, with only a few churches re- 
maining. Also, in the beginning of the 
Soviet occupation, there was a large de- 
portation of Byelorussians to less desir- 
able parts of Russia which needed to be 
populated for the purpose of operating 
the mines and growing industries in 
those areas. Many Soviet Russians moved 
into Byelorussia during this time, at- 
tempting the total integration of Byelo- 
russia into Soviet Russia. 

Despite all of this, Byelorussia is striv- 
ing to maintain its national identity, and 
will undoubtedly grasp the next oppor- 
tunity, as they did in 1944, to again de- 
clare their independence. Hopefully, 
statements such as my own and those 
of my colleagues will give heart to those 
unfortunate peoples in a time when 
heart is all they have left. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
common error to assume that nations 
assimilated by the Soviet Union, nations 
such as the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
publie, are acquiescent members of this 
so-called union. This is a theme on which 
Khrushchev was wont to play, that Byel- 
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orussia, the Ukraine, Cossackia, and oth- 

ers are comparable to the individual 

States of our own country. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Historically, these are individual na- 
tions, with strong nationalistic senti- 
ments, chafing under the tyranny of 
communism just as truly as any of the 
other captive nations. 

John Shimchick, chairman of the Byel- 
orussian Liberation Front of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has written an eloquent essay on 
the 50th anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence by the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic in 1918, which I will 
include following my remarks. 

In doing so, let me express again, as I 
have so frequently during the past few 
months, my profound hope that the Con- 
gress will adopt my resolution to create a 
Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions to help these nations rejoin the 
free world. 

The essay referred to follows: 

THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PROCLAMATION 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF BYELORUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC ON MARCH 25, 1918 

(By John Shimchik) 

In 1795, Byelorussia was, by force of arms, 
conquered and annexed to Russia. From that 
time on, the Byelorussian people have suf- 
fered a heavy yoke under the Russian co- 
lonial regime, while their religion and culture 
have been severely persecuted, and began to 
struggle for their freedom and for their Inde- 

The Byelorussian people during 
this struggle have twice revolted (in 1831 and 

1863-4) but each time were subdued by the 

Russians. 


In 1917, when the Tsarist Russian Empire 
collapsed, at that time all the non-Russian 
nations started action for restoration of their 
former free, independent and sovereign 
countries. Byelorussian constituent body 
the First All Byelorussian Congress assembled 
on December 17, 1917 in Miensk, the capital 
of Byelorussia. It was constituted of 1,872 
freely elected Delegates from all areas of 
their nation. Their first task was to take the 
necessary steps for establishing an independ- 
ent Byelorussian Republic. Later, on March 
25, 1918 the Council of Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic proclaimed the National In- 
dependence of Byelorussia. This same Byelo- 
russian Governing Council then organized 
loyal armed forces and the fight for inde- 
pendence was begun. Many brave and loyal 
People died from the overwhelming forces 
thrown against them by Soviet Russia. But 
finally after several years of struggle, and not 
having any support from other sources, was 
occupied by the Russian communist forces in 
August 1920. 

During all 50 years of domination over 
Byelorussia the Soviet Russia has conducted 
@ most ruthless colonial policy of exploita- 
tion. Any temporary modifications in these 
situations reflected varying Russian needs 
only. 

All government functions of the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic officials have 
been reduced to compliance with the orders 
issued by the central Russian government in 
Moscow and these orders give priority to the 
needs of Russian imperial interests and not 
local Byelorussian interests. Any deviation 
from these orders by officials of the BSSR 
government is met with swift retaliation, 
including arrest, deportation into concentra- 
tion camps, or death All political power in 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic is con- 
centrated in the hands of the communist 
party with its leadership in Moscow. 

The Soviet Russia is constantly conduct- 
ing action for the transformation of all the 
non-Russian nations into one Soviet Russian 
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nation. This goal was officially included in 
the Program of the Communist Party of the 
USSR adopted in 1961. Any desires for an 
identity as a separate Byelorussian nation 
have been declared as bourgeoise nationalism 
and are ruthlessly persecuted. 

The extermination of all Byelorussian na- 
tional distinctions leading to a differentia- 
tion from Russian is constant and various 
methods are used. The leading political and 
cultural segments of Byelorussian nation are 
intimidated by mass terror. Tens of thou- 
sands of politicians, scientists, professors, 
teachers, writers, poets, artists, engineers, 
doctors, etc., are shot, or deported into con- 
centration camps and their positions are 
filled by non-Byelorussians. Several millions 
of peasants, the backbone of the Byelorus- 
sian nation, were deported to concentration 
camps, and they perished there. The best 
of Byelorussian educated ycuths are con- 
stantly deported to the arctic regions of Rus- 
sia, Kazakstan and Siberia and are replaced 
en mass by Russia specialists. The literary 
Byelorussian language has been modified over 
the years by the introduction of Russian 
elements into its grammer, syntax and vo- 
cabulary. Additionally, use of this russfian- 
ized Byelorussian language is replaced when- 
ever possible, by the Russian language At 
this time, the Russian language is used for 
instructions in all Byelorussian universities 
and in the great majority of all other schools, 
im cultural life, administrative offices, com- 
merce and the armed forces. 

The Byelorussian Authocephalic Orthodox 
Church, after being restored in 1922 by Metro- 
politan Melkhisedek, was completely liqui- 
dated in 1937. All 2,000 clergymen were shot 
or deported into concentration camps. 2,500 
churches and 23 monasteries were destroyed 
or closed. In western Byelorussia, annexed to 
Soviet Russia in 1939, all religious life was 
suppressed by the Soviet Russian govern- 
ment. A few parishes were left for propa- 
ganda purposes, but they were subordinate 
to the Moscow Patriarch, but discrimination 
and oppression fs applied against those peo- 
ple who have the courage to continue their 
religious beliefs. A similar fate was encoun- 
tered by all other confessions. 

The Moscow government, using mass terror 
during 50 years of occupation has annihilated 
over 6 million of the Byelorussian population. 
They eliminated the leading elements of 
Byelorussian society and destroyed all Byel- 
orussian political immigrants who had re- 
ceived asylum in Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic. 

Despite these heavy losses and permanent 
oppression, at each opportunity the Byelo- 
russians are still fighting for liberation from 
Soviet Russian domination. At the end of the 
2nd World War, on June 27, 1944, the Second 
Byelorussian Congress convened in Miensk. 
This Congress annulled all treaties concern- 
ing Byelorussia made by occupational gov- 
ernments, confirmed the proclamation of 
Independence of Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. However, Byelorussia was con- 
quered again by Soviet Russia. 

In marking the 50th Anniversary of the 
proclamation of the independence of Byelo- 
russia as an independent state and also the 
50th anniversary of the imposition of the 
cruel Russian colonial slavery, the Byelo- 
russian Liberation Front has the honor to 
ask you to support the struggle for libera- 
tion of the Byelorussian people carried on 
against the communist occupying forces. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege 
and an honor to take part in the 50th 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of the brave people of Byel- 
orussia, which was declared on March 
25, 1918, just 50 years ago this day. On 
that day, the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic was born. Despite the sacri- 
fices, the young Byelorussian State was 
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unable to preserve its independence 
against the onslaught of overwhelming 
Communist forces. 

The Communist forces, as they did in a 
number of republics which were born at 
the end of World War II, ruthlessly 
crushed the new democratic republic and 
replaced it with the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. This is nothing but an 
administrative arm of the Moscow Gov- 
ernment and does not represent the will 
of the people. It is actually a new form of 
subjugation of the Byelorussian nation. 

This is the reason today is being cele- 
brated by Byelorussians of the free world 
as a symbol of their national aspirations. 

To preserve their independence, the 
Byelorussians had to endure severe trials 
for over five centuries, from the begin- 
ning of the 13th to the end of the 18th 
century. After two hard-fought but suc- 
cessful wars against the Mongols, they 
were almost continuously at war with the 
Teutonic Knights until 1490, after they 
had thrown off the Mongol yoke. Then 
they launched a continuous series of wars 
against the Byelorussians, and for the 
next two centuries intervals of peace 
hardly exceeded 5 years. The Russians 
continued their aggression against the 
Byelorussians through the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

These people have fought bravely for 
their freedom for centuries. They fought 
in 1794; a revolt broke out in Vilna and 
other provinces, the aim of which was to 
drive the Russians out. During Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign, this region was 
proclaimed a sovereign state under the 
former name of Litva. Napoleon put an 
end to this drive for independence which 
lasted 10 months. Another uprising oc- 
curred in October of 1830, in conjunction 
with the Polish revolt. This was also 
crushed. 

The great chance of the Byelorussian 
people came in the Russian revolution 
of 1917. The overthrow of the czar in- 
spired the people to take new hope. On 
December 18, 1917, the first Byelorus- 
sian national congress was convened at 
Minsk and attended by 1,872 deputies. At 
the end of the second week of their de- 
liberations, the delegates unanimously 
proclaimed a democratic republican state 
of Byelorussia. But the Bolshevik Party 
which was already in power in Russia 
was strongly opposed to the idea of au- 
tonomy. Joseph Stalin sent a Siberian 
armored infantry division into Minsk. 
They forced the congress to disperse. 

But the brave people of Byelorussia 
continued to fight the Communists. After 
repulsing the Russians, the Rada, which 
was the council of the people, proclaimed 
independence of Byelorussia and passed 
a provisional constitution in the same 
month. This constitution guaranteed 
within the boundaries of the Byelo- 
russian Republic, freedom of speech and 
assembly, the right to form labor unions 
and the right to strike, liberty of con- 
science, and equality of all citizens be- 
fore the law. 

After its declaration of independence, 
the nation was accorded de jure recog- 
nition of over a dozen foreign states. 
After a series of political maneuvers 
during the time the Germans signed a 
peace treaty with the Communists, the 
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Byelorussian units were disarmed on 
orders from Berlin. This left them com- 
pletely defenseless and the road was open 
to the Red army and their capital city, 
Minsk, was reoccupied by Communist 
forces on December 9, 1918. 

A second uprising arose against the 
Communists in November of 1920. Ap- 
peals by the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic to the Western Powers and the 
United States for military aid met with 
no response. As a result Byelorussian re- 
sistance was crushed by the end of De- 
cember 1920, although isolated pockets 
of resistance continued to fight the Com- 
munists until 1924. 

Thus, another small and brave nation 
was crushed by the ruthless Red gov- 
ernment of Moscow. 

However, efforts by Moscow to eradi- 


cate the national spirit of the Byelorus- 


sians and their desire for independence 
have turned to be a failure. The Byelo- 
russians have not to this day renounced 
their desire for the restoration of demo- 
cratic government, as embodied by the 
republic which the Soviets overthrew in 
1920. 

I ask all Americans to think of these 
things as we observe the 50th anniver- 
sary of the declaration of independence 
of the Byelorussian people. I pray the 
day may come that these brave people 
will once again enjoy the freedom which 
we enjoy in these United States of 
America. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 
russians in America and the other coun- 
tries of the free world today celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the proclamation of 
independence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Fifty years ago, the Czarist Russian 
Empire was collapsing. At that time dur- 
ing the First World War, all the non- 
Russian nations started action for res- 
toration of their former free, independ- 
ent, and sovereign countries. The first 
all-Byelorussian Congress assembled on 
December 17, 1917, in Miensk, the capi- 
tal of Byelorussia. It was constituted of 
1,872 freely elected delegates from all 
areas of their nation, but this first at- 
tempt at freely elected self-government 
came to an abrupt end as armed forces 
dispatched by the Bolshevik-Russian 
Government overran and dispersed the 
Congress. 

Immediately following this action, 
however, the Congress met and chose 
a Governing Council which on March 25, 
1918, proclaimed the independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. Or- 
ganized Byelorussian Armed Forces 
started the fight for independence, and 
many brave people died from the over- 
whelming forces thrown against them 
by Soviet Russia. Finally, Byelorussia 
was conquered and then divided between 
Soviet Russia and Poland, by their con- 
vention at Riga in 1912. 

Since that day the Byelorussians have 
had no way to assert their own national 
identity. Being denied their individual 
history, culture, and national pride, they 
are simply a ward of the Kremlin. 

As freemen who do not take our free- 
doms and liberties for granted, we are a 
link between the principles of freedom 
and self-determined and those who as- 
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pire to be free and guide their own des- 
tiny. Let us here today reaffirm that their 
hopes have not been forgotten. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today marks 
the proud 50th anniversary of the Byelo- 
russian Declaration of Independence. 
March 25 is always a day on which the 
people of Byelorussia commemorate their 
spirit of independence and their history 
of struggle against oppression. 

The people of Byelorussia had an in- 
dependent existence until the 18th cen- 
tury when they were annexed by the 
despotic Russia of the czars. From the 
beginning of Russian rule, a cultural and 
political movement swept Byelorussia 
and grew in strength with each passing 
year. By 1902, Byelorussian students at 
St. Petersburg established by Byelorus- 
sian Revolutionary Party and Byelorus- 
sian newspapers appeared which as- 
serted the national identity and unique- 
ness of her people. 

When World War I weakened her op- 
pressive master, the freedom movement 
made impressive strides and the Russian 
revolution of 1917 provided the chance 
for an assertion of independence. Several 
attempts were made to establish the 
Byelorussian National Republic in late 
1917, but the attempt was blocked by 
armed Bolshevik interference. By Feb- 
ruary 1918, however, the Bolsheviks were 
forced to retreat from Minsk, Byelorus- 
sia’s major city, and the all-Byelorussian 
Congress was able to convene. 

On March 25, 50 years ago to the day, 
the Rada of the Byelorussian National 
Republic officially and formally de- 
clared the nation’s independence, stat- 
ing that the “last chains of the political 
servitude that had been imposed by 
Russian tsarism” were cast off. Imme- 
diate freedoms were granted. Workers 
were guaranteed an 8-hour day, as well 
as freedom to strike and organize into 
labor unions. Freedom of speech, assem- 
bly, and religion were all proclaimed. 
Universal suffrage was assured the en- 
tire population, 

But the new nation’s independence 
was short. Red armies fought across the 
land and the hapless Republic was par- 
titioned by the Treaty of Riga in 1921 
in which the majority of the country 
was annexed to the Soviet Union. 

Byelorussians who have come to this 
country—many of whom have come to 
the Cleveland metropolitan area which 
I represent—have carried with them the 
spirit of freedom and independence 
which sparked their homeland. They 
have supported the growth of this land’s 
liberty through maintenance of their 
unique national spirit within America’s 
framework of individual liberty and di- 
versity, a framework which the Byelo- 
russian-American has done so much to 
uphold. 

It is my hope, on this 50th anniver- 
sary of Byelorussia’s Declaration of In- 
dependence, that her spirit of freedom 
will triumph and that the liberty of her 
people will be restored. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, Byelorus- 
sia is the vast area extending from the 
eastern borders of Poland to areas west 
of Moscow. It is a cold but fertile land, 
and its inhabitants have always been 
rugged rural workers. They call them- j 
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selves Byelorussians—or white Rus- 
sians—and some 10 million of them have 
been living there from time immemorial. 
Early in modern times they were brought 
under the Moscovites, much against their 
will, They were neither free nor happy 
under the czars, They struggled against 
Russia's czarist regime with all the 
means at their disposal, and successfully 
maintained their national identity. And 
in 1918, when the czarist government was 
overthrown, they attained freedom. 

In March of that year Byelorussian 
leaders proclaimed their independence 
and established the Byelorussian Repub- 
lic. Then for about 2 years they waged 
wars on many fronts for the preservation 
of their national state. In this fight they 
were badly beaten by their inveterate 
foes, the new masters of Russia. In 1921 
the country was overrun by the Red army 
and it was made part of the Soviet Union. 
Thus the Byelorussians were robbed of 
their freedom and independence. 

For 50 years these sturdy souls have 
been suffering under Communist totali- 
tarian tyranny. They are deprived of the 
freedoms which they regard as their 
birthright. On the observance of the 
50th anniversary of their independence 
day we fervently wish that soon they will 
regain freedom in their homeland and 
enjoy the blessings of peace. 

Mr. BUTTON, Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1918, the Byelorussian people de- 
clared their independence after almost 
350 years of foreign rule. The self-deter- 
mination exercised by the Byelorussians 
was short lived, however; since, before 
they enjoyed freedom 1 year, the Bolshe- 
viks of Russia had absorbed Byelorussia 
as part of the Soviet Union. Although the 
people resisted vigorously, their forces 
were no match for the Soviets. 

On this day, Byelorussians in every 
part of the free world wish to remind 
the rest of us that freedom is priceless. 
What the Byelorussians have endured 
down through the ages, at the hands of 
first one alien power and then another, 
can be a lesson to anyone who has free- 
dom, but does not appreciate it. 

To those of us in the United States, 
who take freedom so much for granted, 
we casually accept it as a normal part 
of our everyday lives. We give little 
thought to what freedom means to peo- 
ple in other areas of the world, Freedom 
is one of the most cherished gifts that 
anyone can have. It does not come easily, 
for it involves much sacrifice. Once ob- 
tained, the price to keep that freedom 
runs high, and to those who want it, 
it’s worth every bit of that price. 

For once tasting freedom, and then 
losing it, the catastrophe is unmeasur- 
able. The people of Byelorussia will at- 
test to that. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is in- 
deed a momentous day in the history of 
the Byelorussian people, for it marks the 
50th anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Byelorussian National Republic. 

Despite occupation by German forces, 
the undaunted All-Byelorussian Con- 
gress on March 25, 1918, proclaimed the 
independence of Byelorussia and the 
establishment of the Byelorussian Na- 


tional Republic. This eloquent declara- 
tion read: 
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A year ago, the peoples of Byelorussia, to- 
gether with all the peoples of Russia, threw 
off the yoke of Russian tsarism which, taking 
no advice from the people, had plunged our 
land into the blaze of war that ruined most of 
our cities and towns. Today we, the Rada of 
the Byelorussian National Republic, cast off 
from our country the last chains of the po- 
litical servitude that had been imposed by 
Russian tsarism upon our free and inde- 
pendent land, From now on, the Byelorussian 
National Republic is to be a free and inde- 
pendent power. The peoples of Byelorussia 
themselves, through their own Constitutent 
Assembly, will decide upon the future rela- 
tions of Byelorussia with other states. 


Sadly, the freedom of the Byelorussian 
National Republic was short lived. On 
December 10, 1918, the Soviet Army in- 
vaded the nation. The fledgling nation 
was unable to effectively resist and finally 
was enveloped into the Soviet Union 
under the Treaty of Riga in 1921. By this 
treaty, Byelorussia was divided between 
Poland and the Soviet Union except for a 
part which went to Lithuania, This latter 
territory, of course, again came under 
Soviet control when Russia seized 
Lithuania. 

In a sense, Mr. Speaker, this is an un- 
happy anniversary, since it commemo- 
rates an independence which was so soon 
and so cruelly wrested from the new na- 
tion. But it is also an inspiring occasion, 
for it demonstrates anew the valiant 
spirit of the Byelorussian people and 
their unceasing striving for freedom and 
self-determination for their homeland. 
And on this memorable day all free men 
can reaffirm their faith in the ultimate 
delivery of the Byelorussian National Re- 
public from subjugation and the restora- 
tion of individual freedom and human 
dignity to her courageous and resolute 
people. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks a very important anniver- 
sary for American citizens of Byelorus- 
sian origin and for Byelorussians the 
world over. On this date 50 years ago, the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic pro- 
claimed its independence. 

This declaration of independence came 
after many attempts, for many years, to 
achieve this goal. Unfortunately, inde- 
pendence proved to be short lived. After 
3 years of valiant struggle, the nation 
was conquered and then divided between 
Soviet Russia and Poland, by their con- 
vention at Riga in 1921. 

The history of Byelorussia dates back 
to the early Middle Ages, when the 
duchies of Polatsk, Smalensk, Turau, and 
several others were united to form the 
great duchy of Litvania. In 1795, this 
country was conquered by the czarist 
Russian Empire. 

Several attempts were made by the 
Byelorussians to regain their independ- 
ence, In 1812, in 1864, and during the 
period 1864-1920, many uprisings were 
staged by the Byelorussians in efforts to 
throw off the yoke of oppression. 

The spirit of freedom and the hope of 
independence still burn bright in the 
hearts of the Byelorussians. Mr. Speaker, 
I salute this brave people on today’s an- 
niversary, and call upon this Congress to 
Jon, mg in recognizing their indomitable 
spirit. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago today, the valiant Byelorussians pro- 
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claimed their independence and estab- 
lished their democratic republic. We, in 
the United States, feel a close bond with 
these people in their struggle to assert 
their inalienable rights to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” The Amer- 
icans have been able to preserve these 
rights that they gained in 1776—the 
Byelorussians were less fortunate. 

March 25, 1918, was the beginning of 
an all-too-brief interlude of freedom for 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 
The turmoil created by the Russian rev- 
olution provided an opportune situa- 
tion for the Byelorussians to declare their 
independence. Their state was not Com- 
munist, but aspired to a democratic form 
of government. They sought to pursue a 
policy of national development, free from 
any foreign control. 

Unfortunately, the Byelorussians’ pe- 
riod of independence came to an abrupt 
end in December of the same year in 
which they had achieved it. However, 
despite the fact that their span of free- 
dom was short lived, they made signifi- 
cant advances in education, culture, and 
social welfare. They also obtained recog- 
nition from several countries. 

For the past five decades, the Byelorus- 
sians have lived under the shadow of 
Communist tyranny. Their taste of free- 
dom has not languished and they have 
been extremely effective in maintaining 
their culture and resisting attempts at 
russification. These people stand as para- 
gons to those who are today deprived of 
their freedom. 

Today, we reassert our encouragement 
to the Byelorussians. Hopefully, these 
people will soon be able to attain their 
national goal of self-determination. 

Let us all hope and pray and work to- 
ward this end. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
marks the 50th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of independence by the Byelo- 
russian National Republic. On that day 
in 1918, these gallant white Russians as- 
serted their inalienable rights as free 
men, much the same as our forefathers 
in America did in 1776. 

Unfortunately, this freedom, so long 
desired by these great liberty-loving peo- 
ple, was short lived. Within a year they 
were under attack by the predatory Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks and, despite their valiant 
efforts to defend themselves against 
Communist aggression, the Byelorussian 
republic fell on January 1, 1919. 

For five decades now the white Russian 
people have lived as virtual captives in 
their homeland, as the ruthless, totali- 
tarian Soviet regime has denied them the 
basic freedoms which other people 
throughout the world take as a birth- 
right. However, these years of oppression 
have only served to increase the stead- 
fast hope of the Byelorussian people that 
freedom is destined to come once again 
to their country. 

It is appropriate, Mr. Speaker, that 
again, on this anniversary, we pause to 
salute these great and noble people, and 
let them know that we share their aspira- 
tions for peace and freedom. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Byelorussian Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is most appropriate that we in 
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America, who prize our freedom so 
highly, join in commemorating this an- 
niversary. Although the declaration 
stated that— 

From now on, the Byelorussian National 
Republic is to be a free and independent 
power. The peoples of Byelorussia them- 
selyes, through their own Constituent As- 
sembly, will decide upon the future rela- 
tions of Byelorussia with other states. 


This freedom was only short lived. 

The history of Byelorussia is one of 
great struggle. The promise of freedom 
and independence realized in 1918 came 
after many years of oppression and per- 
secution. It was the culmination of a 
great cultural and political revolution 
first formally declared by the establish- 
ment of the Byelorussian Revolutionary 
Party in St. Petersburg in 1902. The 
Byelorussians participated in the 1905 
revolution against the czarist repression, 
and saw in the collapse of the Russian 
armies in 1917 a chance for autonomy. 
On March 25, 1918, their independence 
was proclaimed. 

Before a year had passed, however, the 
Bolsheviks of Russia had annexed Byelo- 
russia as part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Despite the valiant 
efforts of the people to withstand the 
Communist aggression, the republic fell 
on January 1, 1919. 

Yet, although their territory had been 
seized by the Soviet Government and 
the people subjugated in a police state, 
there is strong evidence to indicate that 
the people have not been incorporated 
into the Communist view of total dom- 
ination over the minds of men. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defense is in 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men, in all lands everywhere. 


This love of liberty is very much alive 
in the people of Byelorussia, who con- 
tinue to hope and fight for the freedom 
possessed so briefiy in 1918, and who de- 
serve today our full recognition and sup- 
port in their valiant efforts. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
other Members of the House today in 
paying tribute to the brave people of 
Byelorussia. The 50th anniversary of 
their declaration of independence is com- 
memorated today. Unfortunately, the 
Byelorussian people are now captives of 
communism, and this great holiday is 
forbidden by their present Red tyrants. 
Therefore, on this great historic day for 
Byelorussians, we urge them to rededi- 
cate themselves to efforts so that freedom 
is restored to Byelorussians and all the 
other captives of communism. 

On March 25, 1918, the national inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia was proclaimed 
by the Rada of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic, but the Russian Com- 
munists occupied and subjugated Byelo- 
russia in 1920. Another attempt to estab- 
lish her independence was made by the 
Byelorussian people in 1944, and again 
she was conquered by Communist forces. 

In addition to observing national days, 
Mr. Speaker, we must take practical steps 
to show our interest in the restoration of 
freedom to the captive peoples of com- 
munism. Therefore, I again urge that a 
special House Committee on Captive 
Nations be established. 
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The “Voice of America” should pro- 
vide lengthier and more effective broad- 
casts to pierce the wall of Communist 
propaganda and deliver the truth to the 
Byelorussian people. In recent years the 
“Voice of America” has cut back both 
its hours of broadcast in Byelorussia and 
in the nature of these broadcasts. Only 
straight news is given because of the ad- 
ministration’s fear of offending the So- 
viet Union. The “Voice of America” 
should be a vehicle for delivering the 
message of truth so that the Byelorus- 
sians would not be brainwashed and their 
resistance weakened by the constant 
propaganda from their tyrannical Mos- 
cow oppressors. 

The Declaration of Independence of 
Byelorussia was a modern, inspiring 
document and its spirit continues to in- 
spire the people as they patiently bear 
Communist oppression. They look for- 
ward to the day when their freedom will 
be restored and they will be free to prac- 
tice the religious and political beliefs in 
their nation in a spirit consistent with 
their true history. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, March 
25, 1968, marks the 50th anniversary of 
Byelorussian independence. It is an oc- 
casion when we, as free citizens, can pay 
tribute to a people who have yearned to 
assert their own national identity only to 
be denied that opportunity by a power- 
ful and aggressive neighbor. 

During the past 50 years, Soviet Rus- 
sia has ruthlessly tried to stamp out all 
efforts by the Byelorussian people to es- 
tablish their national sovereignty. There 
is today no genuine way these people can 
assert their rights. There is no political 
freedom. There is no freedom of cultural 
or social expression. Their destiny is con- 
trolled by the Soviet Government in 
Moscow. 

The Russianizing of the people and the 
country has taken many forms. The his- 
tory of Byelorussia has been falsified 
by Soviet scholars. Many new buildings 
are of Russian architecture. Most books, 
magazines and newspapers are printed 
not in their own language, but in Rus- 
sian. Yet many of these people have not 
lost their love of freedom or their desire 
for an independent nation. 

Mr. Speaker, on this day of com- 
memoration, it is well for us to remember 
the unpleasant realities of the Byelorus- 
sian people. It is also an occasion which 
can remind us of our own precious 
heritage of freedom. 

To all Byelorussians, I join with all 
free men today in hoping that the destiny 
of your native land will not be one of 
continuing enslavement, but rather one 
in which you will have the right to deter- 
mine your own national future. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversay of the proclamation of 
independence of a brave and cou- 
rageous people. As liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans we take note that this day, our 
fellow citizens of Byelorussian origin and 
ancestry are celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. 

Unfortunately, Byelorussia is not free 
and independent, but is one of the “cap- 
tive nations” behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Soviet Russian Government on Jan- 
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uary 1, 1919, forcibly included Byelorus- 
sia into the U.S.S.R. and during all 50 
years of domination over Byelorussia, 
Red Soviet Russia has conducted a most 
ruthless colonial policy of exploitation. 

It should be noted that Byelorussia is 
a different nation than Russia, although 
now forcibly merged and annexed into 
the U.S.S.R. The Moscow government, 
using mass terror during the past half 
century of occupation, nas annihilated 
over 6 million of the Byelorussian popu- 
lation. The Byelorussian Orthodox 
Church was completely liquidated in 1937 
and all its 2,000 clergymen were killed or 
deported into concentration camps, its 
2,500 churches were destroyed or closed 
and all religious life was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by its Red atheistic Russian over- 
lords. 

To our fellow Americans whose an- 
cestors came from that part of the Old 
World. I say do not give up hope for the 
legitimate ambitions of Byelorussia to 
again become free and independent, for 
right and justice are bound to triumph 
in the end. 

By our words and actions in this ven- 
erable House of the Congress of the 
United States we give notice to all the 
world that we give the people of Byelo- 
russia all moral support in their struggle 
against the evil forces of oppression and 
darkness and show them that we of the 
free world do care for suffering and op- 
pressed humanity. 

At this holy season, we all should have 
faith that in the end a new day of 
freedom and liberation will surely dawn. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the special order just taken by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CHAIRMAN PATMAN INTRODUCES 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1968 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
I am introducing the administration’s 
legisiation entitled, “Federal Credit 
Union Amendments of 1968.” 

This legislation would amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act in three ways. 
First, it would alter the unsecured loan 
limit by allowing credit unions to lend 
$200 or 24% percent—on a single loan— 
of their unimpaired capital, whichever 
is larger, on an unsecured basis. How- 
ever, the maximum loan that can be 
made on an unsecured basis would be 
$2,500. Second, the legislation would per- 
mit the credit union executive commit- 
tee to borrow funds rather than requir- 
ing that such decisions be made by the 
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entire board of directors. And, third, the 
requirement for quarterly audits of the 
credit union would be eliminated and in- 
stead an annual audit would be substi- 
tuted. 

On February 20, 1968, I introduced 
H.R. 15437 that would raise the un- 
secured loan limit from the present $750 
to $2,500. The administration's bill would 
also have a top figure of $2,500 but would 
limit the smaller credit union to un- 
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secured loans of less than $2,500. For 
instance, a credit union with $10,000 in 
total assets could make an unsecured 
loan limit not greater than $250. 

Below is a chart which compares the 
effects of H.R. 15437 with today’s legis- 
lation. It should be made clear that in 
credit unions with less than $2,500 in 
assets, the maximum amount of loan 
that they could make under H.R. 15437 
would be limited to 10 percent of assets. 


ANALYSIS OF UNSECURED LOAN LIMITATIONS 


Federal CU 

i . - 

Total assets Average regular Average loan unsecu Topos: proj t 

reserve, | made, 1966 loan limit, H.R. 15437 $200 or 254 bei. 

sec. 15 cent unimpaired 
capital 
000 à $200 1 $200 1 $200 
500. 5 2250 1 250 1 200 
000.. S $115 $171 2 500 2 500 1200 
„500 8 750 2750 1 200 
000... a 750 2 800 1 200 
188 : 750 1 300 375 
9009 — | 597 269 750 2.900 500 
5,000_ 750 3 2,500 625 
0,000.. A 750 2, 500 750 
0,000. 1.818 398 750 2.500 1, 000 
„000 = 750 2, 500 1,250 
000. - 5 750 2.500 1.500 
0,000. - z 750 2.500 1.750 
„000 $ 3,307 522 750 2, 500 2,000 
000.. F 750 2, 500 2.250 
TT 750 2; 500 2.500 


1 Minimum, 
2 Limited by 10-percent limitation of sec. 15. 
SUMMARY OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968 

In general, this bill would amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act—12 U.S.C. 
1751 et seq.—to: First, authorize the ex- 
ecutive committee of a Federal credit 
union to borrow funds; second, increase 
the unsecured loan limit; third, eliminate 
the requirement that the supervisory 
committee conduct quarterly audits in 
addition to the annual audit; and fourth, 
incorporate minor or technical changes. 

Permitting the executive committee to 
borrow funds: Section 14 presently grants 
the executive committee power to invest 
funds of the credit union and to approve 
applications for membership, A suitable 
and complementary extension of this 
authority would be to permit the com- 
mittee to borrow funds as well. Such an 
arrangement would eliminate the pres- 
ent necessity of convening a meeting of 
the full board of directors to authorize 
the borrowing of funds in cases where 
prior authority has not been voted. 

Increasing the unsecured loan limit: 
Present law in section 15 provides for an 
unsecured lending limit of $750. This 
limit was set in 1959. Since that time, 
consumer credit practices and the gen- 
eral economic climate have combined to 
make this limit unrealistically low if 
Federal credit unions are to serve their 
members equitably. Lending by Federal 
credit unions has always been based pri- 
marily on the ability of the borrower to 
repay his debt and on his character, with 
collateral being a less significant factor. 
Taking into account the need to update 
the 1959 limit, it is proposed that Fed- 
eral credit unions be given the authority 
to make unsecured loans on the follow- 
ing basis: to establish a minimum limit 
of $200 for small Federal credit unions, 
and a maximum of $2,500 for larger Fed- 
eral credit unions, together with a per- 
centage scale based on 2½ percent of 


the credit union’s unimpaired capital and 
surplus, Federal credit unions with un- 
impaired capital and surplus of $8,000 
or less would have an unsecured lending 
limit of $200, while Federal credit un- 
ions with unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of $100,000 and up would have a 
limit of $2,500. The application of the 
2%2-percent formula would have the ef- 
fect of reducing the amount of unsecured 
loans in Federal credit unions having 
unimpaired capital and surplus of less 
than $30,000, and would more properly 
relate such loans to the average size 
loans made by Federal credit unions in 
this asset category, and to their ability, 
based on reserves, to assume unsecured 
risks. The proposed amendment would 
permit the management of small Fed- 
eral credit unions to adjust to the con- 
cept of unsecured lending as their in- 
stitutions grow; as the management be- 
comes more expert in assessing credit 
worthiness, and as the credit union 
matures, the extent of the lending may 
be increased until the $2,500 ceiling is 
reached. The proposal, therefore, in- 
creases the flexibility provided Federal 
credit union officials while establishing 
desirable guidelines for smaller institu- 
tions. 

Elimination of mandatory quarterly 
audits: Section 16 requires supervisory 
committees to conduct quarterly audits 
in addition to the annual audit of the 
Federal credit union’s affairs. Experi- 
ence is showing that the requirement of 
conducting audits on a quarterly basis 
places a heavy burden on the members 
of the supervisory committee while at 
the same time the requirement does not 
appear to have any more beneficial effect 
on Federal credit union operations. The 
proposed amendment would require the 
committee to conduct at least one audit 
annually. Provision is also made, how- 
ever, for the Director of the Bureau of 
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Federal Credit Unions, or for the com- 
mittee itself, to provide for additional 
audits if either deems it necessary. 
Minor and technical amendments: 
The bill also contains a number of minor 
and technical changes in section 16. 
They would: First, eliminate any refer- 
ence to an examination by the super- 
visory committee, since examinations 
are separate and distinct from audits 
and are the function of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions; second, explicitly 
provide that the audit report that is sub- 
mitted to the membership at the next 
annual meeting is a summary of the 
audit and not the complete report, which 
rightfully should have a more limited 
circulation; third, delete the words “‘cor- 


poration” and “shareholders” where 
they appear and substitute “credit 
union” and “members” respectively, 


making such language uniform through- 
out section 16; and fourth, make ex- 
plicit that suspension of a supervisory 
committee member is possible by a ma- 
jority vote of the board of directors, thus 
eliminating any possible confusion over 
the present reference to action “by the 
board of directors.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRUTH- 
IN-LENDING BILL—CONGRESS- 
WOMAN SULLIVAN COMMENDED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
truth-in-lending bill nears the con- 
ference stage the volume of mail to Mem- 
bers of Congress becomes increasingly 
heavy. Since most of this mail comes 
from the bill collectors, merchants, and 
their organizations and others whose 
credit practices need the regulation in 
the bill, the mail has become increasingly 
misleading. Most of the Members of Con- 
gress know that organizational mail from 
affected interest groups is fairly easy to 
generate since it is the result of full-time 
efforts by well-paid lobbyists and their 
organizations. On the other hand the 
beleagured consumer is too little heard 
from either because he is not aware of 
legislation or that he simply does not 
realize the tremendous impact he can 
have when he expresses himself to his 
representatives in Congress. 

Everybody’s Money, a magazine pub- 
lished by CUNA International has very 
succinctly cut through the maze of mail 
bag propaganda. Before urging its con- 
sumer members to write in support of the 
House version, the magazine states a sim- 
ple proposition: 

No honest merchant who extends credit 


nor any honest lender of money should lose 
by the bill if it becomes law. 


This in one short sentence Everybody's 
Money tells the whole truth about truth 
in lending. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
low article entitled “Truth in Lending,“ 
appearing in the spring 1968 issue of 
Everybody’s Money: 
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TRUTH IN LENDING 


Every credit union member should benefit 
from the “Consumer Protection Act” (Truth 
in Lending Bill) passed by a vote of 382 to 4 
in the House of Representatives on Febru- 
ary 1. 

No honest merchant who extends credit nor 
any honest lender of money should lose by 
the bill if it becomes law. 

And that brings up an important matter. 

What are you doing to make sure the bill 
becomes a law? 

At press time for Everybody's Money, the 
Truth in Lending Bill was waiting for a date 
to be taken up again by the United States 
Senate. If both houses have not acted by the 
time you read this, be sure to write or phone 
your Senators and Representatives to urge 
that they vote for the House version of the 
bill. It’s much stronger than the Senate’s first 
version, thanks to the great efforts of Mrs. 
Leonor K. Sullivan, a Representative from 
Missouri. 

The bill Mrs. Sullivan fought for and won 
in the House does these things: requires 
credit disclosure in annual percentage terms 
regardless of the amount borrowed; includes 
revolving credit disclosure of interest rates 
as an annual percentage; puts restrictions on 
garnishment of wages; includes disclosure of 
first mortgage charges; requires truth in ad- 
vertising of credit charges; and extends fed- 
eral power to combat loan sharks, 

Now that’s worth at least a six-cent stamp, 
about ten minutes of your time, a sheet of 
paper and an envelope—a mighty small price 
to pay for one of the best buys in legislation 
in many a year. 


KANSAS HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ADOPTS RESOLUTION 
URGING SECRETARY OF LABOR 
TO RECONSIDER REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING HAZARDOUS OC- 
CUPATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER 16 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, several farm 
operators in Kansas haye expressed con- 
cern to me over the regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Labor which would 
prohibit youngsters under 16 from per- 
forming certain farm work which they 
haye performed in the past. In this re- 
gard, the Kansas House of Representa- 
tives has recently adopted a resolution 
urging the Secretary to reconsider his 
action in issuing these particular regu- 
lations. 

Because of the interest of other Mem- 
bers from farming districts whose con- 
stituents will be affected by these regu- 
lations, I wish to place the Kansas reso- 
lution in the Recorp with the thought 
that other State legislatures will be 
prompted to take similar action. The 
resolution follows: 

House RESOLUTION 1024 
A resolution urging the U.S. Secretary of La- 
bor to reconsider his action in issuing cer- 
tain regulations concerning hazardous oc- 

3 in agriculture for children under 

Whereas, W. Willard Wirtz, the United 
States Secretary of Labor, on November 1, 


1967, issued child labor regulations concern- 
ing occupations in agriculture particularly 
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hazardous for the employment of children 
below the age of sixteen; amending 29 CFR 
Part. 1500, to be effective January 1, 1968; 
and 

Wuereas, These determinations were made 
on an interim basis pending a study in 
greater depth of the occupations found par- 
ticularly hazardous; and 

WHEREAS, It appears that some of these 
regulations issued are too stringent: Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas: That we urgently 
request the United States Secretary of Labor 
to reconsider his action in issuing certain 
regulations concerning occupations in agri- 
culture particularly hazardous for employ- 
ment of children under the age of sixteen; 
and in particular the regulation (CFR 1500. 
71 [5]) which determines that “operating, 
driving, or riding on a tractor (track or 
wheel) over 20-belt horsepower, or attaching 
or detaching an implement or power-take- 
off-unit to or from such tractor while the 
motor is running” by children under 16 is 
particularly hazardous for employment of 
such children; and that we further urge said 
secretary of labor, that, if upon reconsidera- 
tion such a regulation is termed necessary, 
that such tractor horsepower be increased to 
a tractor over 100-belt horsepower. 

Be it further resolved; That the chief clerk 
be directed to send an enrolled copy of this 
resolution to the United States Secretary of 
Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, Washington, D.C., 
and to each member of the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation. 

I hereby certify that the above RESOLUTION 
originated in the House, and was adopted by 
that body March 7, 1968. 

JOHN J. CONARD, 
Speaker of the House. 
L. D. HAZEN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
PRACTICES ACT SHOULD BE RE- 
QUIRED READING FOR PRESI- 
DENT AND HIS SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in reading the 
report on the Agricultural Fair Practices 
Act which we considered today, it struck 
me that the first two pages of that 
report should be required reading for the 
President and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I listened with interest to the Presi- 
dent’s recent farm message and I was 
appalled over the fact that the adminis- 
tration wants to make the present pro- 
grams permanent. Surely our agricul- 
tural economy cannot be asked to en- 
dure more of the same. The report on the 
Agricultural Fair Practices Act is a cata- 
log of failures of the present program. 
American agriculture deserves som 
far better than a replay of its current 
miseries. I say to the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, let us quit play- 
ing politics with the farm program and 
really get down to business of improving 
farm prices now. 

These excerpts from the report on 
H.R. 13541 which we considered today, 
paint a clear picture of the farmer's 
present plight. I call on the President 
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and his Secretary of Agriculture to please 
take note: 

What great economic group in America 
(other than agriculture) has experienced an 
income decline in the past 20 years? 

American farmers earned a realized net in- 
come of $17.1 billion in 1947, but in 1967 
a same figure is approximately $14.8 bil- 

on. 

From August 1966 to April 1967, agricul- 
tural prices suffered their sharpest decline 
since the late 1920's and early 1930's. Prices 
received by farmers in the marketplaces drop- 
ped to the lowest level in 33 years, in rela- 
tion to the rest of the economy. These prices 
declined 10 percent between August of 1966 
and April of 1967. Although there was some 
recovery in May and June, the parity ratio 
dipped in April to 72 percent, the lowest for 
any month since 1934, 

In other words, the prices received by 
farmers, in relation to the prices of things 
they must buy to produce their crops and 
livestock and to live on the farm, were in 
April of this year at the lowest point in 33 
years. By September 1967, the parity ratio had 
advanced only one point, to 73. 

Meanwhile, during the past 20 years the 
hourly earnings of industrial workers have 
increased by 123 percent and corporate divi- 
dends are up 232 percent. During the same 
20-year span the average of farm prices drop- 
ped by 11 percent, comparing 1947 prices with 
prices in April of 1967. 

While the projected net income for agri- 
culture for 1967 of $14.8 billion is $2.3 billion 
less than the $17.1 billion earned in 1947, 
national income is expected to rise to $639 
billion in 1967, compared to $199 billion in 
1947. Thus, based upon data for the first half 
of 1967, the national income shows an in- 
crease of 221 percent while farm income is 
down 13 percent. 

This condition cannot continue. Farmers 
cannot produce the abundance of food and 
fiber we need without using modern tech- 
niques. These techniques are expensive. Our 
country and our world may soon need in- 
creased production, We can’t have it unless 
farmers can at least hope to get enough for 
what they produce to pay for what they put 
into its production. 

Broke farmers cannot continue to produce 
our present abundance, much less increase 
production. 

Our whole food supply will be endangered 
if we do not restore to agriculture prices 
which will enable farmers to stay in business 
and produce abundantly. 

The congestion and the trouble in our 
cities can be traced in large measure to the 
fact that our farmers do not receive enough 
for what they produce. There simply isn’t 
enough income in the rural areas, and in 
our Main Street towns that service the rural 
economy, to hold the people there. They are 
moving to the cities. The farm population 
has dropped by more than one-half in the 
last 20 years, People living on farms in 1947 
numbered 25.8 million; today the farm popu- 
lation is 11.6 million. 

While there exists a variety of methods to 
improve farm income (import policy, farm 
credit, agricultural services, and fiscal policy 
for example), the prices that farmers receive 
in an honest, competitive marketing system 
are of major importance. 

Unless we can find a way to pay fair prices 
for the production of food we are headed 
for a corporate-type, conglomerate agricul- 
ture that will dump thousands upon thou- 
sands of more rural people into the cities, 
already beset by riots bordering upon insur- 
rection, 

There must be a revitalization of the rural 
economy if we are to remove the pressures 
and alleviate the troubles in our cities. This 
can be accomplished only by national policies 
that will assure fair pay for the people who 
produce our food and fiber. 
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PUERTO RICAN EMANCIPATION 
DAY, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the curse of aristocracy has 
plagued mankind from the beginning of 
civilization to the present day. The basic 
outrage of entrenched wealth; of perpet- 
ual ascendency of certain families, cults, 
or races; of gross favoritism; of unfair 
economic advantage—all are detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of mankind; all pro- 
vide a basis for hatred, popular unrest, 
and revolution. And of all aspects of the 
aristocratic way of life, none exceeds in 
awfulness the slavery institution, ren- 
dering one man the servant of another 
from birth to death. It is the ultimate in- 
dignity. 

As a free people, exulting in the joy 
of democratic living, Americans have 
good reason, then, to sing the praise of 
every liberation movement responsible 
for erasing slavery from existence in any 
quarter of the world. 

Last Friday, March 22, marked the an- 
niversary of the emancipation of the 
Slaves in Puerto Rico, some 96 years ago. 
All Americans of good will and with 
knowledge of the past rejoice, on this oc- 
casion, in company with the Puerto 
Rican people. We hail the liberty of 
those who have revealed themselves the 
equal of free men everywhere. 

Among the greatest heroes of Puerto 
Rican history were several leaders of the 
antislavery cause. Roman Baldorioty de 
Castro, Jose Julian Acosta, Ramon 
Emetario Batances, Segrundo Ruiz Bel- 
vis, Julio L. de Vizcarondo—all were 
champions of the antislavery crusade, 
and through their efforts set the stage 
for freedom. Campaigning, arguing, 
manumitting their own slaves, organiz- 
ing, and propagandizing, they forced the 
issue upon the Goyernment of Spain, 
until at last freedom was accorded the 
slaves of Puerto Rico. 

In the struggle for independence and 
democracy, every victorious step along 
the way is vital to the democratic cause. 
Triumph in Puerto Rico was greeted 
with cheers by free men everywhere. 
The spirit engendered by this develop- 
ment ignited the hopes of people perse- 
cuted by tyranny in every despotism on 
earth. 

It is with a sense of great satisfaction 
that we hail the occasion of Puerto Rican 

. Emancipation Day. For as free men in 
the Western World we know the value 
and the merits of liberty, and dread the 
cause of slavery and oppression. 

Freed from the devastating effects of 
slavery, the Puerto Rican people have 
pulled together, as descendents of free 
men and of slaves, to establish their land 
as a leader in the ranks of the demo- 
cratic host. 

Their love of liberty is unsurpassed, 
their democratic spirit inextinguishable. 
They stand today as a credit to the great 
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traditions of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


U.S. VETERANS’ ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the veterans 
of this Nation owe their gratitude to the 
members of the U.S. Veterans’ Advisory 
Commission who have just completed 
their extensive study on the veterans 
benefit program. These outstanding citi- 
zens have taken time from their own 
personal pursuits to donate almost a full 
year of their time in order to serve on 
this Commission. On Monday of this 
week the Commission filed their report 
with the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs as a result of this detailed study. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the House is most appreciative of this en- 
compassing study and the resultant re- 
port. I find that these men have given 
serious consideration to the hundreds of 
persons who appeared before them in 
their hearings held in eight cities across 
the Nation and the two hearings here 
in Washington. Their appraisal of the 
voluminous testimony has not only been 
time consuming, but shows their great 
concern and devotion to the task which 
was asked of them. 

No doubt the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs will find the report most 
helpful in making his recommendations 
to the President concerning the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and its programs for 
our veterans. 

The President asked that this study 
be made in his first message to Congress 
last year dealing with veterans bene- 
fits. Again in his message this year he 
stated that he was eagerly awaiting their 
recommendations. 

No doubt the members of the Commis- 
sion have made great personal sacrifices 
in order to conduct this year-long study. 
I commend them for the outstanding job 
they have done for the veterans of this 
Nation, and for the Nation as a whole. 

The guidance that the Commission has 
afforded to the President and the Con- 
gress through their report will be most 
helpful in formulating the future of the 
entire veterans benefit program. 

No doubt there are revisions, additions, 
and deletions in the present program 
that need to be accomplished. I feel that 
their report will serve as a working basis 
for consideration of these changes. 

Mr. Speaker, this superb commission 
to whom we are most grateful are— 

Robert M. McCordy, Chairman. 

Andy Borg, past commander in chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Claude L. Callegary, past national com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans. 

Melvin T. Dixon, State service officer, 
Florida Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Ralph E. Hall, past national com- 
mander, Amvets. 

Herbert M. Houston, past national 
commander, Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S.A., Ine. 
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Melvin L. Jacobsen, president, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Veterans Affairs. 

L. Eldon James, past national com- 
mander, the American Legion. 

William N. Rice, director, Colorado 
State Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Col. Warren A. Robinson. 

Peter Wheeler, director, Georgia De- 
partment of Veterans Service. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
among peoples who have dominated the 
course of human history during the last 
several thousand years the Greeks hold 
a high and honored place. These un- 
usually gifted and extraordinarily gallant 
people have contributed much to the 
civilization of the West. In the arts and 
sciences, and in many other branches of 
learning, the modern world owes an im- 
mense debt to the Greeks. The Greek 
genius bequeathed to us a noble and su- 
perb idea that has become our most high- 
ly prized possession: the idea of freedom 
and independence. This most cherished 
human possession stems directly from 
the Greeks of classical era. 

The Greek people had their own inde- 
pendent state and had lived in freedom 
centuries before the peoples of the West 
had any notion of freedom as that word 
is understood today. But the ancient 
Greek state had its ups and downs, and 
in its downward course through the an- 
cient and medieval times, the Greek peo- 
ple lost not only their independence as 
a nation, but they also lost their individ- 
ual freedom. Toward the end of the 15th 
century Greece was overwhelmed and 
overrun by the Turks. Then it became a 
province of the Turkish polyglot empire. 
Thenceforth these once free and free- 
dom-loving Greeks had to endure the 
heavy yoke of the Turks in their home- 
land for nearly 400 years. 

During this long period of subjugation 
to their ruthless alien overlords, Greeks 
made many attempts to free themselves, 
but until the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury all their attempts proved unsuccess- 
ful, and they paid heavily for these at- 
tempts: more than once the population 
of several sections of the country were 
massacred. But even wholesale massacres 
did not discourage the Greeks from 
carrying on their struggle for freedom. 
They tried again and again, and the last 
attempt, starting on March 25, 1821, 
eventually led to their independence. 

But this independence was not attained 
with ease, or without heavy sacrifices. 
For more than 6 years bands of brave 
and stouthearted Greeks carried on their 
fight against their formidable foes with 
little outside aid, and against forbidding 
odds. More than once the whole nation 
faced extermination in the hands of cruel 
viceroys of the Ottoman sultan, It was 
then learned that, besides committing 
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wholesale massacres, the Turks were 
shipping Greek children to other parts of 
their empire to be sold as slaves. The 
news of this barbarous practice had its 
shocking and startling effect upon the 
governments of European powers. At 
once they intervened, and by destroying 
the Ottoman navy in a naval battle in 
October of 1827, they assured freedom 
and independence to the Greeks. 

Since those days the Greek people have 
been free in Greece and masters of their 
own destiny. Of course they also had 
their anxious and parlous years, full of 
calamities and even tragedies. They were 
involved in both world wars, and both 
proved disastrous to them. At the conclu- 
sion of these wars Greece was destitute 
and its people were in dire need of aid. 

Fortunately their friends in the West 
were able to assist them in many ways. 
Toward the end of the last war, when 
victory for the West was in sight, Greece 
seemed to be in danger of losing its in- 
dependent existence as a sovereign state. 
The combination of Communists and 
partisans was almost too much for the 
Greek Government to cope with, and had 
it not been for the firm stand taken by 
the Government of the United States 
and that of Britain, the country would 
probably have become another satellite 
of the Kremlin. I am indeed glad and 
proud that we had a firm hand in fore- 
stalling such a calamity, and saw to it 
that Greece remained free and independ- 
ent. I also rejoice in the fact that the 
Government of this country used its good 
offices more than once, with considerable 
effect, in settling certain international 
issues arising between Greece and her 
neighbors. 


Today's Greece is not immune of her 


internal problems. The Greek people are 
still having considerable difficulty in re- 
solving their constitutional problems. 
They seem to be in the throes of some 
turmoil, but fortunately they are free 
from external dangers, for there is no 
danger threatening their independence. 
On the observance of the 147th anniver- 
sary of their Independence Day let us all 
hope that they will successfully resolve 
their internal problems and enjoy their 
freedom in peace and prosperity. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST ACT 
NOW TO GET ITS FISCAL HOUSE 
IN ORDER 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. P . Mr. Speaker, the 
United States must act now to get its 
fiscal house in order. The Congress must 
sald its immediate attention to the prob- 
em. 

As I understand it, the Senate is be- 
ginning consideration today of H.R. 
15414, the bill titled the “Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1968.” 

While this bill was being considered in 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
attempts were made to amend it by ad- 
dition of the tion’s surtax 
proposal and by a combination of the 
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surtax proposal and curtailment of Fed- 
eral spending. 

I have always supported the conten- 
tion of the House that tax legislation 
should originate in the House. Mr. 
Speaker, I still hold this view. But now 
is not the time for us to quibble over 
procedure. Now is the time for action to 
show the world that this Nation is fis- 
cally responsible. 

For many years the Congress has con- 
tinued to vote the programs the people 
have told us they want. I do not criticize 
at this point the aims and objectives of 
the programs. However, the people have 
been unwilling for us to raise by taxation 
the revenue necessary to pay for these 
programs. The Congress must now real- 
ize that the time has come for us to face 
the realities of our fiscal situation. 

If we are going to continue the pro- 
grams, we must raise taxes to finance 
them. If we are not going to raise the 
money, we must curtail the programs. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, our situation 
today, because of the cost of defending 
freedom in the world, requires both in- 
creased revenue and curtailed spending 
in my opinion. 

I commend President Johnson's call 
for financial austerity. To take this posi- 
tion in an election year cannot be popu- 
lar when it gets down to the point of 
actually specifying where the spending 
is to be reduced. Our attitude for too 
long has been that “everybody’s Federal 
money but mine should be reduced or 
eliminated.” 

I urge the Senate, Mr. Speaker, to take 
whatever action will result in the most 
prompt assumption of our national re- 
sponsibility. I will support those eco- 
nomic measures which will move us most 
quickly to a more prudent position in our 
international balance of payments, 
which will bring our budget into balance, 
and which will restore the confidence of 
Americans and the rest of the world in 
our economy. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in this effort. 


UTILIZATION OF FEDERAL 
LABORATORIES 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
pertinent extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday morning, March 26, the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research, and De- 
velopment of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics will begin 6 days of 
hearings on the utilization of Federal 
laboratories. 

The two decades following World 
War II have seen a long-term, upward 
trend in Federal spending and invest- 
ment in research and development. Be- 
ginning with $900 million for fiscal year 
1947, obligations for research and de- 
velopment are expected to total $17.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969. During this same 
period, obligations for research and 
development facilities and fixed equip- 
ment increased from $71.4 million for 
fiscal year 1947 to a high of almost $1.2 
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billion in fiscal year 1963, and the fiscal 
year 1969 budget request contains $754 
million for this purpose. 

Based upon figures of the National 
Science Foundation shown in its latest 
report on Federal funds for research 
and development, a total of $11.6 billion 
has been obligated for facilities and fixed 
equipment for fiscal years 1947 through 
1968. Moreover, this figure does not in- 
clude the very real investment in recruit- 
ing and training the scientists and engi- 
neers who man the laboratories or the 
cost for laboratory maintenance and re- 
pair, so that our total investment to 
date in Federal laboratories is actually 
substantially more than $11.6 billion. 

I believe the time has come when the 
scientific and technical needs of new 
programs or new agencies should not be 
filled simply by building and staffing more 
and more laboratories. We must realize 
that our resources assignable to science 
and technology are not infinite, and that 
they must be kept within respectable 
limits. Yet within these limits, we must 
still accommodate the new demands for 
research and developent. Problems of en- 
vironmental pollution, crime control, 
transportation, and education all de- 
pend heavily upon advances in science 
and technology. 

We have come to the point where Con- 
gress must seriously inquire into the al- 
ternatives to building new laboratories. 
We must discover how we can best use 
our existing competence, and how Fed- 
eral laboratories—whether Government 
or contractor operated—can be more re- 
sponsive to the problems facing our Gov- 
ernment. 

Questions concerning the use of our 
laboratories are going to be with us for 
some time. But we are entering a new 
phase of the relationship between sci- 
ence, technology, and Government, and 
these questions must be faced. 

Beginning on March 26 the Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research, and Devel- 
opment plans to receive testimony from 
the President’s Office of Science and 
Technology, from laboratory directors, 
from agencies that have large labora- 
tories, and from some of the newer 
agencies with research and development 
needs. We expect also to explore how 
Federal laboratories can. be more respon- 
sive to the needs of law enforcement of- 
ficials. 

A great deal more must be done to un- 
derstand the causes of crime and the 
effects of various deterrents, and I hope 
the subcommittee will be able to go into 
this behavioral science aspect of crime 
later in the session. In the meantime, 
however, these hearings will concentrate 
on applying our capabilities in the physi- 
eal sciences to crime prevention and 
control. 

For example, the President’s Crime 
Commission identified computer tech- 
nology and systems analysis as one of the 
most promising and important areas, and 
it would appear that the capabilities in- 
herent in our space and defense pro- 
grams would have direct application. 
Similarly, transfers of technology would 
be apparent in the fields of communica- 
tions and fingerprint identification. More 
importantly perhaps, Federal labora- 
tories could provide the bridge between 
police needs and existing technology by 
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providing testing and evaluation services 
which an independent police force may 
be unable to accomplish. 

In general then, the principal issue 
that the subcommittee plans to discuss 
during these hearings is how can we 
make the best use of our existing Fed- 
eral laboratories? We expect to go into 
such issues as how to use or redirect a 
laboratory's capabilities when it essen- 
tially has completed its assigned mis- 
sion. What policies or procedures foster 
or hinder one agency of government 
making use of the capabilities existing 
in a laboratory funded by another 
agency? How can, ór should, mission- 
oriented laboratories be responsive to 
national problems—such as transporta- 
tion, housing, or crime—in which they 
may have a capability? To what extent 
should laboratory directors have funds 
available to respond to new areas of op- 
portunity, and what guidelines are there 
to determine if new laboratories should 
be created to respond to new missions 
or if the job ean be handled within 
existing laboratories? 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Greek Independence Day—the anniver- 
sary of that March day in 1821 when 
Archbishop Germanos of Patros un- 
furled the Greek national flag, touching 
off a revolution that wrested Greece free 
of Ottoman rule. 

Greek Independence Day is of greater 
significance than ever now that the 
country is under the heel of a military 
junta. I know my colleagues in the 
House join me in the hope that Greece, 
celebrated as the birthplace of democ- 
Tacy, will soon regain the tradition of 
individual liberty it gave birth to more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

Greece and its civilization have been 
storied through the ages for contribu- 
tions to every field of endeavor—fields 
ranging from government, to science, to 
mathematics, to philosophy. One of 
the few historical generalizations that 
remain intact is the one that says Greek 
civilization is the keystone of the 
Western world. The millions of Greeks 
who have come to the United States have 
amply demonstrated the kind of inde- 
pendence, initiative, and intellectual 
brilliance for which their homeland is 
famous. Americans of Greek descent are 
among this Nation’s finest citizens. 

These citizens are part of a tradition 
that began in antiquity. This tradition, 
however, did not stop with the era be- 
fore Christ. While the Western Roman 
Empire lay in ruins, the Greek Byzantine 
Empire flourished in the East. Not only 
did it govern vast lands from Italy to 
the Levant, but it was the guardian of 
Europe against the barbarians and Sar- 
acens in the East. Its art was a model for 
Western Europe and its scholars pre- 
served and elaborated on the writings of 
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the ancient Greeks. When this Empire 
finally fell to the Turks in the 15th cen- 
tury, Western Europe was strong enough 
to defend itself. 

For the next few centuries the Greeks 
remained a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
Even though under alien rule, they re- 
tained a superior position in the Otto- 
man Christian community and rose to 
control much of the commerce of the 
empire. Nevertheless, a proud and in- 
dividualistic people such as the Greeks 
could not be satisfied with foreign rule, 
particularly when it was degenerating. 
On March 25, 1821, they rose in revolt. 
With the support of European powers 
and the sympathy of the American Pres- 
ident and people, the Greeks threw off 
the yoke of Turkish rule. 

For more than a century, the Greeks 
governed themselves. Slowly, they de- 
veloped a modern society anc economy 
on soil which was often rocky and difi- 
cult. Their commerce continued to grow, 
aided by the many stalwart Greeks who 
sought their fortune in all parts of the 
globe. 

But this happy existence was not des- 
tined to last forever. In 1940 Italian 
armies struck. The Greeks with inferior 
arms drove them out, only to be invaded 
by the Nazis the following year. By the 
end of the German occupation 3 years 
later, Greece was in ruins. Worse yet, 
Communist guerrillas threatened the 
very existence of the democratic Greek 
state. 

At this point the United States, sym- 
pathetic with a nation struggling for its 
existence, gave the Greek Government 
the vital aid which turned the tide 
against the Communist insurgents. 


Since then, we have given Greece more 


aid which has helped it to recover from 
the horrible ravages of the war years 
and to construct its economy anew. 

The full potential of a rebuilt and re- 
vitalized Greece, however, has been 
thwarted by the tyranny now gripping 
that nation. But I feel sure that the in- 
domitable Greek spirit will soon pry 
loose this grip and establish a govern- 
ment worthy of Greece’s heritagc. 


ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today, March 
25, marks the 147th anniversary of Greek 
independence. It is fitting to take note 
of the crisis which confronts Greece to- 
day as we also acknowledge the contri- 
butions of Greek cultural and political 
institutions to the development of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

In reviewing the history of the Greek 
independence movements of the 1820's, 
it is apparent that a strong Greek na- 
tionalism began to emerge in the 1770's 
in protest against the Turkish land pol- 
icy. Two events—the American Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution—had a 
profound effect on Greeks who sought a 
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rebirth of the traditions, language, arts, 
music, culture, and mores of the Greek 
state that had ceased to exist with the 
Roman conquests. 

The Greeks considered these two rebel- 
lions against autocracy to be the models 
of their own dreams of someday break- 
ing the Turkish chains that bound them 
to the Sublime Porte at Constantinople. 
Later, other examples of men seeking 
freedom appeared much closer to home. 
Serbia and Albania, long held by the 
Ottoman dynasty as provinces of the 
great empire, seized the chance for inde- 
pendence and established their own 
states. The new spirit of liberty swept 
through Greece and the movement to 
gain independence for the Greek nation 
was born. 

In 1820, under the leadership of the 
great Greek patriot, Alexandros Ypsilan- 
tis, a group of Greek exiles tried to lead 
a rebellion in the Danubian provinces to 
the north, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. However, the seeds had been 
planted, and the lessons learned in the 
Danubian provinces were to be used a 
year later on the mainland of Greece. 
Early in March 1821, Ypsilantis gathered 
a group of freedom-loving Greeks around 
him and stood against the Turkish gar- 
risons in the Peloponnesos, but the might 
of the Turkish war machine was too 
much for the untrained and untried 
peasants. The Greeks came back at the 
end of March behind the leadership of 
the Archbishop of Kalavrytra to chal- 
lenge again the authoritarian rule of 
the Ottoman Turks. 

On March 25, 1821, the banner raised 
at the small church in the Peloponnesos 
soon rallied behind it Greeks from the 
north and from the islands. Villages and 
towns attacked their Turkish garrisons 
and routed the Turks in retaliation for 
the slaughter of many Greeks by the 
Turks. ‘The reprisals continued after the 
Turks hanged the Greek patriarch Gre- 
gorios in the public square of Constan- 
tinople. The struggle for freedom had 
begun, and the Greek people faced the 
imposing Turkish armies with resolve 
and determination and the conviction 
that they would one day soon be an inde- 
pendent and free nation. 

At a meeting of the first National As- 
sembly at Epidaurus on January 1, 1822, 
a constitution written by Alexandros 
Mavrokordatos and Theodoros Negris 
was adopted, and the Greek nation was 
established. While many nations and 
many people all over the world praised 
the Greek movement to secure freedom, 
the international scene was not favor- 
able for offering much support to the 
rebels. For the next 2 years, the Greeks 
held their own against the superior forces 
of the Turks until the strength of the 
Turkish mercenaries finally began to 
wear down the Greek peasants. At Mis- 
solonghi and Athens, the Greeks were 
cornered and forced to face a Turkish 
siege. After holding out gallantly for 
several months, the Greeks finally suc- 
cumbed to the Turks, and the two for- 
tresses fell. While the battles were lost at 
Missolonghi and Athens, the Greeks re- 
ceived renewed courage from the example 
of the defenders. The world later heard 
of the dream of Greece written by the 
poet Byron during the dark days at Mis- 
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solonghi when he put to verse the stirring 
message of Greek freedom. 

The Turks soon discovered that the 
Greeks were too tenacious for their 
armies alone, so they called on their allies 
in Egypt to come to their assistance and 
help put down the Greek bid for liberty. 
Under the leadership of Muhammad Ali 
Pasha, himself an Albanian in the em- 
ploy of the Ottomans, the Egyptian 
mercenaries landed in the south of 
Greece and began a devastating drive 
northward against the Greek forces, by 
then nearly decimated after years of 
guerrilla warfare. The nations of Europe 
also entered the war defeating the Turk- 
ish navy at the battle of Navarino in 
1827. With this assist from the British, 
French, and the Russians, the Greeks 
realized new hope that freedom might 
be theirs after all. 

Russia entered the war in 1828 and 
quickly defeated the faltering Turkish 
forces, extracting from them a treaty of 
peace in 1829 which recognized Greek 
independence. The war that had begun 
in 1821 was over in 1829—8 years of 
bloodshed, trial, and defeat, but also 8 
years of never diminishing hope that the 
freedom of Greece would one day be a 
reality. In 1832, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia agreed to act as the protec- 
tors of the new Greek state, and 2 months 
later the formal treaty was signed by the 
Turks giving to Greece the independence 
and freedom for which these valiant peo- 
ple had fought for so long. 

For Western civilization, the reemer- 
gence of Greece as an independent and 
democratic nation was particularly im- 
portant because so much of the Western 
heritage was directly influenced by the 
ancient Greeks. Rome had followed the 
art, sculpture, and architecture of the 
Greeks, and the legal and political foun- 
dations laid by the Romans for the later 
emergence of the nations of Europe were 
also indebted to the ancient Greeks. 

But the troubles of the Greeks were not 
over. The British, French, and Russians 
imposed upon Greece a Bavarian King 
who soon turned Greece into a Bavarian 
vassal state after he had placed his coun- 
trymen in all the positions of authority 
in the Greek Government. It did not take 
the Greek people long to realize that the 
freedom for which they had yearned 
through the centuries was again being 
usurped by outsiders. In 1843, a blood- 
less revolt swept the Bavarians from 
power and installed Greeks in their 
place. A National Assembly was soon 
formed, and a new constitution was pro- 
mulgated and, in a gesture of respect, the 
former King was restored to the throne, 
but with clear limits to his authority. 

After a series of conflicts with the 
King, who continued to act as an auto- 
crat, the Greeks deposed Otto of Bavaria 
and invited a Prince of Denmark to as- 
sume the throne of the Hellenes. This 
King, George I, was the founder of the 
present line which has ruled Greece since 
1863. Greece was without a King during 
the years between 1924 and 1935, which 
saw the country a republic, but the King 
was recalled in 1935 and the constitu- 
tional monarchy was restored. 

In 1940, Greece faced a new and 
ominous threat. The fascist dictators of 
Italy and Germany invaded the country 
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and defeated the small Greek Army, but 
not until the Greeks had inflicted heavy 
blows on their would-be conquerers. 
Throughout the remainder of the war, 
the Greek people continued to fight as 
guerrillas. 

At the end of the worldwide conflict, 
Greece faced another crisis. Recognizing 
the danger to Greece, President Harry S. 
Truman asked the Congress of the 
United States to answer the call of the 
Greek people and to assist them. The 
Congress and the people of the United 
States responded to that plea, and the 
Truman doctrine was born. With the aid 
of U.S. material and training, Greece was 
strengthened and by 1949 democracy 
had again prevailed. 

Just as men have been inspired by the 
examples of Greece throughout the 
centuries, the fortitude and determina- 
tion of the modern Greeks is an inspira- 
tion to al men who love liberty. We shall 
remember the stories of Marathon and 
the leadership of Miltiades or the battle 
of Thermopylae and the sacrifice of 
Leonidas and the 300 Spartans, but we 
shall also remember the proud rejection 
of the Fascist surrender ultimatum on 
October 28, 1940, by the forces under the 
leadership of General Papagos. 

The building in which we legislate 
today carries the undeniable mark of 
Greek architecture, just as so many of 
the important edifices of this and other 
democracies throughout the world are 
patterned after Greek models. It is ap- 
propriate that we house our democratic 
institutions in buildings which copy the 
Greek style, for both the democracy and 
the building are examples of the con- 
tribution that the Greeks have given to 
the world. Many of those who have raised 
their voices in these halle may appear to 
be the inheritors of D«mosthenes, the 
great orator of ancient Greece and a 
spokesman for democracy at a time when 
the freedom cherished by the Greeks was 
challenged from without. 

Today, the world finds itself on the 
threshold of space and in an era of great 
scientific advancement. But do we real- 
ize that the foundations of our scientific 
knowledge are based on the work done 
by the Greeks centuries before Europe 
emerged from the age of barbarism? The 
mathematical equations of the computor 
are taken from Archimedes and Euclid 
and their pioneering work in the field of 
theoretical mathematics. Our hospitals 
are staffed by men and women who take 
an oath that was first written by Hip- 
pocrates and use principles discovered by 
Galen. The laws we formulate in this 
chamber owe much to laws and demo- 
cratic procedures formulated centuries 
ago by Solon, Pericles, Cleisthenes and 
Draco in ancient Greece. 

Today, freedom in Greece is again 
threatened. Since April of 1967, when 
the junta took control of the Govern- 
ment, the constitution has been sus- 
pended, the press censored, and former 
leaders exiled and jailed. 

The Greek nation must be restored to 
constitutional rule; essential civil liber- 
ties must be respected. 

The ideals of our democracy originated 
in ancient Greece, and it is inconsistent 
for the United States not to use its full 
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influence to insure a prompt return to 
democratic government in Greece. 

Let us hope that this anniversary of 
Greek independence will remind free 
men everywhere of the situation in 
Greece today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Frynr (at the request of Mr. 
Lanprum), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. i 

Mr. MartsUNAGA (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of illness. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Stuckey (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Georgia), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for March 25, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for the week of March 25, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Maruras of California) and 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr, HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

‘ Mr. HALPERN, for 60 minutes, on March 

6. 
Mr. Maruias of Maryland, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
CABELL), for 30 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
rhage and extend remarks was granted 

Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter in the body of the RECORD. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Quiz to include extraneous matter 
with his remarks made today in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin to include 
extraneous matter with his remarks 
made today in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marutas of California) and 
to include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. QuILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in four instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
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Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 
Mr. Micuex in three instances. 
Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts in two in- 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CABELL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. McFatu. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Natcuer in two instances. 

Mr. DonounveE in two instances. 

Mr. Pepper in three instances. 

Mr. Witt1am D. Forp in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Bocos. 

Mr. Reuss in six instances. 

Mr. Hanna. 

Mr, RESNICK. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 

Mr. Robo in two instances. 
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Mr. Evins of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

Mr. Dowpy. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 

Mr. HELsSTOSKI in eight instances. 

Mr. Vax in four instances. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Patten in three instances. 

Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 

Mr. Boran in three instances. 

Mr. TUNNEY. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. LEGGETT in four instances. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 


Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. Dutsk1 in three instances. 
Mr. MontTcoMERy in two instances. 
Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. Epmonpson in five instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 
A bill of the Senate of the following 


title was taken from the Speaker’s table 


and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
S. 3135. An act to amend the Communica- 


tions Act of 1934 by extending the authoriza- 


March 25, 1968 


tion of appropriations for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 26, 1968, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES DURING 1967 AS RE- 
QUIRED BY THE MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED, 
BY PUBLIC LAW 86-472 AND BY 
PUBLIC LAW 86-628 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended by section 401(a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with travel, including both foreign 
currencies expended and dollar expendi- 
tures made from appropriated funds. 

The required reports for travel during 
1967 are submitted herewith: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 595, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country Name of currency 


Date Per diem rate 


U.S. dollar 


Total amount per diem 


U.S. dollar 


Transportation Total 


U.S. dollar 


U.S. dollar 


Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S, currency or U.S, currency or U. S. or US, 
currency currency currency 
Paul Jones: 
.. oe eee July 3 |31, 250. 00 00 106, Fon, O08 . . EE TA 
Lebanon. July 24 2 80. 50 50. 00 104, 00 
Israel July 5 150, 00 50.00 | 325,00 
de la Garza: 
eee July 23 3 |31, 250. 00 r | BIB AO ESER EER E EE 
Lebanon July 24 2 80, 50 50. 00 N A E E y S Sco a2 EE EL A amelie 
Ee July 29 5 150, 00 err xe. 
8 July 23| 3 [31,250.00 ee . E E 
pate 1% 2a) 288.0 e ee eae 
Israel. July 29 5 150, 00 . 
F tacasiac amon July 23 3 31, 250, 00 r chp A ences cadpel <antercomenn 
July 24 2 80, 50 50, 00 e alee SEE ESTA Be POZE SES 
we : rag July 5 150,00 50, 00 / aire ial ERASE STIS SS 
commercial transporta! 
for in French francs. cA 


FEBRUARY 2, 1968. 


PauL C. JONES, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total equivalent 
days or U.S. 
currency 
Subcommittee. . 8 Dollar. P S EESE RESA EEE EN EEREN PALEE E PESES EA : ⅛˙—ͤ» anA 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee... r, ru 
yen, Hong Kong 
lars, 
rs. 
Ere Justice, Commerce and pff a ß ĩͤ f , „„ ] a LR . PERESS 
Judiciary Subcommittee. 
Surveys and investigations staff. RS ae eek chances oneal alee casas A dak ᷑ Y ˙· »ůAũc—]! !. ERE S. . 
Committee total. 


EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1, AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Date Per diem rate 


Total amount per diem 


U.S. dollar 
ivalent 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 


or U.S. 


currency 


2,673.75 
4,419.72 


1,511.09 
57, 519: 73 
66, 124. 29 
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EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1, AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation 


Name and country Name of currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S, currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
Hon. Jamie L. Whitten: 

nited States Dollar - Aug. 29] 1 j----------| 285.00 25.900 14.20 —— 39, 30 
Austria 148. 50 
Belgium ö 153. 50 
Miscellaneous expenses.. c T —— EEA E EE Sy E S A 11.65 
Air transportation 709,25 
—— — ÁÁ Á Á e i nnan seki 10. 00 ia 740.55 1,062. 20 
25, 00 
135. 00 
196. 00 
12. 50 
246. 40 


—.— expenses do. p Ś 
Air transportation. OE AUT “SEATING: AS / d 85 


Agriculture Subcommittee total. —＋ 2 . — . 50 —.— ] 1,655.0 


1 None allotted. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


Air transportation 
C ² ˙ͥ] 6 ff. . f...... EE e os eine Se 


e . ß 4.419. 72 


State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Judiciary Subcommittee total 


26. 00 
28. 00 
27. 00 
25, 00 
33. 00 


PRLS SH 
3 
S 


NSAP 
88888888 
NBA 
8888888 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF—Continued 


Name of currency 


or U.S. 
currency 


SIRS 
83388 
RR 


Serre er- 
SS BR Rk 8 


SSS 
88888888 
388888 

88388278X 


— pat 


8888 


2553888 


— 
SS BRR SRR 
RES 


NRNBE NSN R 
S8 88888888 

SSEN AN 

SSS SS 888888 


p 


» 
88 
88 

N 


> 


Bek |B 


8 Boo 

> 

8 

8 888 8 


26. 00 435. 50 25 436.75 
28. 00 140. 00 25 141.25 
22. 00 82. 50 -00 83. 50 
33. 00 107. 25 107.25 
FTT 88 966, 85 
25.00 181.25 181.25 
24.00 60. 00 35 61. 35 
31. 00 23, 25 25 24.50 
25.00 135. 00 135. 00 
28. 00 91. 00 . 00 92. 00 
31. 00 124. 00 25 128.25 
28, 00 133. 00 133. 00 
25. 00 62. 50 62. 50 
1, 882. 50 
4, 432. 95 
436.75 

1. 


BNNBS 
28888 
SR 


27. 
14.50 
41.25 
SEE Ee EP ES (ESS RE 966. 85 
25. 00 131.25 
36. 00 81. 00 
28. 00 |. 113, 00 
31.00 |. 40.00 
28.00 |. 56. 000 
25. 00 62. 50 
RSS (PS, Eee ean v— ˙%— . — ̃ ⁵²— ß“ Re eS 1, 882. 50 


2 
a 


s| 


DENAN wm em 
RRA 


peed 


383388387838 


— 
= 
— 


psaN: 


BERNERS NR 
8388333888388 
BSR EAR 
88888888 


8 


5 ese 


8855 8 


40. 
0 
0 
0 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF—Continued 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 


currency currency 
Edward R. Keblusek—Continued 

E . 0 140, 25 
„ 1.029. 70 1. 029. 70 
25.00 0 225.00 
36. 00 0 72. 00 
28. 00 0 126. 00 
31. 00 0 15, 50 
26. 00 0 58. 50 
28. 00 0 245. 00 
24, 00 0 78. 00 
25. 00 0 68.75 
r „ „r a 2 eee 2, 047. 50 2, 047. 50 
„ ene EA te ART ON E cade 3,117. 93 4. 765. 18 
22 1235 S N. 40. 73 365. 73 
27 5 28, 00 . 0 140, 00 
29 2 27.00 0 54, 00 
30 1 25, 00 0 25. 00 
2 32 27. 00 0 60.75 
2 6 4 33. 00 0 148. 50 
b :: , CR re eS 976. 90 976. 90 
9 ME 5 0 135. 00 
5 eh 0 50. 00 
290. 90 290. 90 
EES TEEN Pf!!! . f ; e E i ren aes 1, 308, 53 2. 246. 78 
0 135. 00 
0 50. 00 
ne sane 290. 90 290. 90 
— 290. 90 475. 90 
87 88 e eee 0 231.25 
5 28. 00 0 161. 00 
4 24. 00 0 96. 00 
1 31. 00 1 31. 00 
17 36, 00 0 117. 00 
1 28, 00 0 35. 00 
3 27. 00 0 81. 00 
3 23, 00 0 86. 25 
11 26. 00 0 299. 00 
4 33. 00 0 140. 25 
. R TA EE 2,081.70 2, 081. 70 
F E aT 75 j 2,081.70 3. 359. 45 
: on ool 82 L er) dee 0 237. 53 
28. 00 0 161. 00 
4 24, 00 0 96, 00 
1 31. 00 0 38.75 
3 36. 00 0 117. 00 
28, 00 0 21.00 
2 28. 00 0 70. 00 
1 27.00 0 40. 50 
2 25.00 0 62. 50 
14 26. 00 0 299, 00 
4 33. 00 0 132. 00 
E E VEERE TA IETS a PRES LRU e ES ESE OE A 2, 048. 40 2, 048, 40 
LE E T ˙ P ˙ A EE a 2. 048. 40 3, 323. 65 
17 25, 00 0 231.25 
24 28. 00 0 161. 00 
28 24,00 0 96. 00 
29 31. 00 0 31. 00 
Ai 36. 00 0 117. 00 
32 28, 00 0 35. 00 
T 1G 27, 00 0 G1. 00 
re 23. 00 0 86. 25 
. 2 25. 00 0 299, 00 
„25 33. 00 0 140, 25 
2, 081. 70 
JJV E EE I EE 233 aon Henan] O u A tn sh eemen 2, 081. 70 3. 359. 45 
40. 73 365.73 
0 140. 00 
` 0 128. 25 
BAA 5 0 25. 00 
. 0 140. 25 
E ERT 7 A -ipesecacs ESE ENR ala sepa, Son L EA 1,029. 1, 029. 70 
T i 15 

South Vietnam 

n . 

Felten 26. 00 0 58. 50 
28. 00 0 245. 00 
24.00 0 78. 00 
Z: 25. 00 0 72. 50 
trip trans 2, 047. 50 2,047. 50 
Nu 4. 768. 93 
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SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF—Continued 


Date Per diem rate 


Total amount per diem Transportation 


Name of currency 8 U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign equivalent | Foreign „ 
days or US. currency or U or U.S. 
currency cave currency 


Donald E. Walter: 

Ge 26. 00 325. 00 40.73 

28, 00 140. 00 0 

27.00 128.25 0 

25. 00 25. 00 0 

33. 00 140. 25 0 
REE = PO PS ae ed 1, 011. 00 

25, 00 225. 00 0 

36. 00 72. 00 0 

24. 00 102, 00 0 

26. 00 78. 00 0 

28. 00 245, 00 0 

24. 00 78. 00 0 

25. 00 68.75 0 


26. 00 40.73 365.73 
28. 00 0 140. 00 
27. 00 0 128. 25 
25. 00 0 25. 00 
33. 00 0 140. 25 
AAA ES es ͤ— SAR Re oe 976. 90 976.90 
25. 00 0 225, 00 
36. 00 0 72. 00 
28. 00 0 112. 00 
31. 00 0 31. 00 
26. 00 0 58. 50 
28. 00 0 245. 00 
24. 00 0 78, 00 
28. 00 0 14. 00 
25. 00 0 62. 


EDWARD J. HAYES, 
Manch 1, 1968. Director, Surveys and Investigations Staf. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 124, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Per diem rate 


Total amount per diem 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. 


Name and country Name of currency 


ar mi on National Defense 


Subcommittee — . . 4 
Full committee (members traveling r OR AS TG 
individually). 


Note: Total military airlift transportation costs for House Committee on Armed Services for 1967: $47,850.35. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 

REI CONTONCY CLs. CONST ORUNIVRIONIO oon no EANN ⁵ ̃⁵²i¼ N : aetna 52, 351. 20 
Appropriated funds, Government department: 

Department of the Army 1, 025. 89 

partment of the Na 97 

D orce. 20. 020. 00 


L. MENDEL RIVERS, 


Foreign 
currency 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON VIETNAM—Continued 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent 8 een Foreign | equivalent equivalent 
days | currency or US. r U.S. currency or U.S. or U.S. 
currency . — currency 
Hon. Samuel S. Stratton: 
Thailand 3, 085. 50 150. 00 | 1,614.75 . ʻ 78.50 
500 250. 00 000 3, 000 35, 4 


ng Kong 
Pone Kongas from United States | Guilder_.......... 1, 742. 00 


and return. 
Military airlift transportation. Senn ð . f ĩ . 511. 39 
eae 2, 253. 39 


84.3 
1, 742. 00 


long Kong 2 A 
Tretsportetion from U.S. o A Bal ee H 


return. 
Military airlift transportation S A , |. a en 


Mar. 
A Abe 
Apr. r. . p 
Guilder | ioe 2 ea ee en eee Cate | Dee T 


238 


South ai i 
Transportation from U.S. and 


ng Kong. a BE . . 
e e . 

and return. 
. e · . è . . 

A A . f ae SS ae UES i 1 2, 707. 59 

Willia: — pal 
nna asn------~----------|, Bhat.._.._....-..| Mar. 25 Mar. 28 3 3,085.50 | 150.00) 3,085.50). 180.00 50 150. 00 

South Vietnam. Pi 129, 55 
Mong Wongs. = 622220. 2c. 150. 00 
Seow a mang from United States | G 1, 742. 00 

and return. 
Military airlift... 511. 39 


1, 742. 00 


g 
Transportation from United States 


and return, 
Military airlift transportation 511. 39 
SHR é 0 ͥ¶ . spaam J . 80.00 2, 253. 39 
gane ——%Uͤ 1K ð ͤ ß ⁵ ͤ . ˙ = e . ons! 


Foreign curre! S. $ equivalent) 
. 4 ahoat ARRERA T Department of the Navy 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON WESTERN EUROPE 


Per diem rate Total 


Total amount per diem 


Name and countsy U.S. dollar U.S, dollar + | US. dollar U.S. dollar 
A Foreign | equivatent equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

or U.S. or U.S. currency or US. or US. 

currency currency currency currency 


Hon. oa Philbin: 
Fra 300.00 | 1,470.00 | 300. 00 |..._......}--.--....... 


„ E |) 


300.00 1, 1220. 00 248.50 |...) 2.2. 


300. 00 So eee 


&| 88 8 88 


g| RE |8| RS 


Col, ma L. Coons, USAF: A 
Kara rtation “irom United States b — WN na cee eae el Dail ee Nema es) T I ome, 791.95 
. F ß eee 1, 041. 95 

Col. Jack Reiter, USAF: 
I SSS: SERS eee FER May 31 e | 25000 nal aa 250, 00 
Transportation from United States Deutsche mark ß ae Ss 417,10 

and return. 
„ e ee 667. 10 
W — R. Cottrell, USAF: e 
Transat a Vlad Sats Ses i ees ff , r “oti een | a ee pi ae 282, 80 
JJ... F e r e 582. 80 
nsportation for entire subcom- 
E nel „„ NOSE Le es ee De ee ⁰ ee 1, 944. 96 
E Ena S. ALAE . f . , E 5,642.76 |........-- 8, 098, 31 
RECAPITULATION 

Amount. 
e x ꝙꝓꝙęꝶh ! , ̃ ß . ween 8, 098. 31 


PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Western Europe. 
FEBRUARY 1968. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON VIETNAM 


Total amount per diem Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. 


m. 

Tra n from U 

Miltary aril tran transportation 
sce and return to United 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON VIETNAM—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency 


Hon. F O. Long: 


. dan] PRUO. „ . 191.10 
125 — E from United States. $ 972. 80 
Military airlift overseas and „ dollar. ...... = 5 3,639. 37 
return to United States. 
. AT EA NEE ðV ... ESUE ESER A 4, 803, 27 
Hon, William G. Bray: 
— 2 Hong Kong dollar. June 3-4 60. 15 
e ART TEE E June 5 June 8 23,600 200. 00 á RN 107. 63 
Transportation from United States | Deutsche mark_...|..--....--|---..-----].-----|------.---|------------|-----~----|------------ 7, 225. 7, 1,818. 
and return. 
n A vn Er A nc ans EENET EE r A a Ea A : A 1,986. 46 
Earl J. Morgan 
ae rr 
sportation from —.— Sa eee ðͤ ⁵ĩ—— T?— ö ¾0X , 8 f 972. 80 
Miaa airlift overseas a \ ee ee! ESTES Ee Se? (Pa SO Rn L O l RNS § 3. 639. 37 
return to United Wie 
4. 812. 17 
Col. “og B. Henley, USMC: 

P 1 A . 197. 90 
Transporation from — „„ ͤ ͤ „ E ..... . 972. 80 
my airlift overseas a % — . E , hr ee a 8 3, 639. 37 

return to United rong 
pT e a eect, Acme at S e ea, CRN Sea. — BSR ; 4,810.07 
Col. Edward B. Crossman, USA: 

s ee A h De a A 1, 162. 71 
Transportation from United States. Deutsche mak 44 4 «. 3, 895. 00 "972. 80 
Military airlift overseas and ße ꝙ T W 3, 639. 37 

return to United States. 
et EET SO A/ BERS Se earl eae. O +) a 4. 774. 88 
Major James M. Fletcher, ANG: 
ee — . une 3 June 10] 8] 23,00 200. 00 23,00 200. 00 f , 600, 00 200, 00 
Transportation from United States. Deutsche mark _..|..........]......-..-]---.--]---.--.-.-]---..---.---]-------.--|--------- 3, 895. 00 972. 80 
Military airlift overseas and . AAA FSS as dc Ae a RR ee 3, 639, 37 
2 to United States. 
4, 812. 17 
30, 811. 19 
Amount 
Foreign curre: ern....“ P . . 8. 974. 97 
1 “Government Departments: Department-of the Naw 27 d T... 21, 836. 22 
e...... TTT ̃ SE O d ⁊ðᷣ . Neel balesiaeheehe 30, 811. 19 


Fesruary 20, 1968. É RıcHmard H. ICHORD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Vietnam. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE POSTURE 


Per diem rate Tota! amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival equivalent equivalent 
or U.S. or US. 
currency currency 
Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr.: 
"Philippines. Peso. Nov. 27 150. 00 183 47.41 
Vietnam. Nov. 30 200. 00 20, 945 177. 50 
Baht. _----i_----| Dec- 4 | Dec: 150. 00 1, 685, 50 81.84 
alaysi Dec. 

Singapore e 23 50.00 185. 41 61.55 
N Dec. 8 8 11, 000 50. 00 11, 000 50. 00 
Hong Kong dollar. Dec. 9 10 668. 67 100, 00 578.92 96. 50 
--| Dec, 11 12 27, 365 100. 00 19, 388 70. 85 
Yon Dec. 13 15 54,000 150. 00 23, 400 65. 00 


United States and 2 1 US. 8ůu. A . . ], = eee 00] ———— 


wasg 
o 
8 
sows 


= G 
o 
8 
— 
D 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE POSTURE—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar 


U.S. dollar U.S. doliar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure| Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent lent 
days | currency or U.S. currency or U.S. or U.S, or US, 
currency currency currency currency 
Hon. William H. Bates—Continued 
Korea... 61, 96 
Japan... 53.78 
Military transportation to 910, 00 
States. 


8 
2 
N 
8 


29 150, 00 187 187 48. 45 
f * Dec. 3 23, 600 200.00 17.070 17,070 144. 
Baht 60 Dec. 4 Dec. 6 3. | 3,085. 50 150. 00 | 2, 265. 50 2,265. 50 110. 14 
si ar. a 
-| Ru . . 
on ' „ — „ 
fanaa: Ven Dec. 13 Dec. 15 3 | 54,000 150.00 | 34, i 34, 000 94. 44 
r -|o aan osana maaana eaaaanaone areraaaaa aa naaar aa e 1, 820. 00 
States and return. 
Subtotal . --- 850. 00 . 600. 90 .. I, 808.65 2,445. 55 
23 25 
n 50. 1, 853, 50 90.11 
— ; 50, 
. eee ec. 3 ber. ß 1 11,000 50, 4,500 me 2 
Hong Kong. Hong Kong doliar..| Dec. 9 Dec. 11| 3 903 150. 723 723 120. 10 
ree. Won ec 12 ec. 13 2 | 27,365 100. 17, 080 5 17, 080 62.42 
Japan don bee Yee deli Z| Dec. 14 Dec. 15| 2 | 36,000 100. 000 = 32! 000 1.80 U 
Mili transportation from Uni S. dollar ns —— 4 2 — — 3 — . 00 „820. 
9 
TT . PRETRES DNE OERE 950. 00 2, 442. 36 
Hon. icki 8 
a n-nzzzz E Bite alij am| mel n ge 
and Dec. 8 3 | 3,085.50 150, 00 | 2, 875. 50 139, 79 
— . i . as 50.00 9.46 56. 87 
i ia dec. 8 1 11, 000 50,00 | 11, 900 50. 00 
Hong Kong Dec. 11 3 903 150. 00 858 142. 52 
Korea: Wo 12 | Dec. 13| 2 | 27,365 100.00 | 22,435 81.58 
„ * 25 „ 14 Dec, 15 2 36, 000 100. 00 32, 229 y 92. 30 
Miltary transportation from United | U.S. doller—— E E E O SES ——— 4. 1, 820,00 |.-..---22. 820. 00 
States and return. 
A oo ee PIR S E eestor Been 
3 Nov. 27 | Nov. 
..| Piastre... -| Nov. 30 | Dec. 
-| Baht... ..| Dec. 4| Dec. 
Malaysia dollar. Dec. 7 | Dec. 
Singapore dollat .. do . do 
Rupiah Dec. 


8 | Dec. 
Hong Kong dollar Dec. 9 | Dec. 
U.S. dolle.. S 
ni 
Commercial transportation to Deutsche mar... 
United States. 
John T. M. Reddan: 


M transportation from 
United States and return, 


Lt. Col. Labre R. Garcia, USAF: 
Philippines... 3 
Vietnam 


151 77.46 50. 26 

i Ei- miee 4 3 

58, 28 

n 65. 06 

M transportation from 1, 820. 00 


United States and return. — 
ene ar Ee w ̃ ᷣͤ»- ..... ]%Ü¹.¹ͥ·⁊ꝛ V S OE = . . K 2, 459. 91 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE POSTURE—Continued 


Transportation Total 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency currency or US. currency or US. 
currency currency 
wie D ino 27 29 150, 00 579 150, 00 
ines. À , 
toa 30 3 200. 00 21, 660 183, 56 
Thailand ‘ ê 150. 00 | 3, 085. 50 150, 00 
alaysi 
Sin sapere cates, 50. 00 95. 46 56. 21 
Indonesia... 8 50, 00 9,115 41. 43 
Hong Kong 11 150. 00 903 150. 00 
Ko 1 —— 12 50.00 11.415 41.71 
15 150. 00 41,947 116, 52 
„„. a 1, 820, 00 


£ 
2 


Peso. 29 579 150. 00 
Piastre.. 3 23, 600 200. 00 
ht. 6 3, 085. 50 150, 00 
Bi! icy 7) Bi} 11.23 50, 00 

Rupi ane 8 11, 000 50. 00 
Hong Kong dollar.. 9 | Dec, 11 903 150. 00 
Won a A S 12 | Dec, 12 13, 682 50, 00 
2 13 15 54, 000 150. 00 
d TTT 


8 
8 


Be: | 150, 00 

. 30 200. 00 

1 sea 4 150, 00 

Malaysian dollar_..| Dec. 7 
Singapore sae Dec. i an 11, 000 11, 000 50. 00 
ia Dec. 
Hong A 9 100.00 | 588, 00 589, 00 97. 84 
11 100. 00 17, 480 z 17, 480 63. 88 
a ie erga Ven 13 150. 00 Way TORS EA Ned 7 i aoc 
— — ion from SOONER cn E EA ow ob Sa SEESE nen anc] RAE e en n 
United S tes and return. 


Thomas W. Blankenship: 
Philippines.........-........-..| Peso.....-------- 


Mined S oop spose Ree he meni nie aa ake (reams Wai O a 
PPP CTA P DEE OAE RE N AAIE E A. meee ate ates 
r PEPES e e EA E E O SE ASA OET. ER —.—.— II. 180 00 7,672.15 | 
Amount 
ee ð ⁰y d nes 20 020.05 
A E a EE EE . ͤ K ͤĩ ͤ ͤ ᷣͤ P ðß?⁊ʃß%d% . A 29, 638.15 


PORTER Harpy, JR., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Defense Posture. 


FEBRUARY 1968. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO WESTERN EUROPE 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation 


Name and country Name of currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival Departure Total | Foreign | equivalent vatent equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

days | currency or U.S. or U.S. currency or U.S, 
currency currency currency 


Hon. Charles H. Wilson: 
G y. 


Deutsche mark. ... Dec. 4 Dec. 8] 5 1,000; 250.00) 1,000] 250.00 
Deutsche metic so / AIOS PE AEN OOO T S OAT News senys ato . 
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SUBCOMMITTEE TO WESTERN EUROPE—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem 


Name and country Name of curre: U.S. dollar 
e Arrival | Departure | Total BAE 
or 


Mr. Earl J. Morgan: 


oo EU eee Deutsche marx. . Dec. 4 Dec. 8 5 
r EE —— Lire . Dec. 9 | Dec. 10 2 
Commercial transportation from ee eo cle es 


United States. 
Military transportation to United | U.S. dollar 
States. 


RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) Er STE eons dd E E p 2 EETA Renan 
— abs Government Department: Department of the Am ee ee Se eS eee . ee 2208.00 
PET H. WILson, 
FEBRUARY 1966. Acting, Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES (FULL COMMITTEE) 
Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or US. 
currency currency currency 
— —r c ̃ —-œ—t — — —— Š 
Hon, Charles H. Wilson: 
Israel. 3 450, 00 150. 00 
2 3.000 109. 00 
2 | 2,574. 00 5 
1 2,500 50. zN 
3 | 1,080. 35 150. 00 85 i ` 
2 | 35. 18.03 100.00 | 18.01.92 RN 


..... Caen tenc,..-- Nov. 18 | Nov. 3 . „165. . 
5 5 E a A E coe) a a , eS a of 
es i ESE E aaa nt o ARA K E E, EEN, a T 
He a SR SE el SE SEA E aE 750. 00 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 
Apprapested wee 1 ah rtment: Department of the Army 


%%% ²˙ wü. 2 ee ne ͤ err = REE G 


ps 3 RIVERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


MarcH 14, 1968. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 386, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT LENDING 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival [Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S. currency or US. currency or US. currency or U.S. 
currency currency — currency 
S. Fink: 

9) in aid 88 Mar. 25| Mar. 26) 2 26.05 soo| | $2.10} 100.00 | —.— 52.10 100,00 
A Ethiopian dollar... Mar. 27 | Mar. 28| 2 124.06 50.00 | 128.12 81.88 —— — 12 12 85 
A n Mar. 29 Mar. 31 3 357. 00 50. 00 1, 071. 00 o OR 1, 071. 00 150. 00 
a ee CFA fene Apr. 1 Apr. 1 1 12,300 50.00 | 12,300 | 50. 00 21, 300 86, 44 

Hon. Tom S. Gettys: | | 

. Dinar. . Mar. 25 | Mar. 26| 2 288.05 50. 00 ae ao —— 40. 96 78. 61 
Ethiopian dollar...| Mar. 27 Mar. 28| 2 1% 000 193.12 | 73:81 | oii (cs 77 81 
F East African Mar. 29 Apr. 1 | 4| 38700 50.00 1,029:60| 144.08 ———.—.—— rü 144705 

ti | 
Ivory Coast CFA fran Pe one Apr. 2 Apr. 2 1 12, 300 50, 00 10, 400 42. 10 9, 000 36. 44 19, 400 78. 54 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT LENDING—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or US. 


Arrival | Departure | Total 


days currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
Hon. r Hal : 
ee e eee Deutsche mark. Mar. 5 3, 400 855. 02 3, 400 855. 02 
i ae ae eee 31, 500 50. 40 ----| 31,500 50. 40 
Pound. — — — 23, 550 42.39 
Ethiopian dollar.__| Mar. Mar. 24b. 12 100. 00 
2 357. 00 2 50, 00 
5 Mar. 29 Mar. 31 1. 071. 00 150. 00 
ing. 
EY NARS renee dw si apo, CFA frane —— Apr. 1 Apr. 1 12. 300 50. 00 
1 40, 000 176. 68 
Norman L. Holmes: 
— —— Dias Mar. 24 Mar. 26 38, 1 73. 22 
1120.91 148.71 
49. 60 220. 00 
— a ag Ethiopian dollar Mar. 27 | Mar. 28 77.61 31.29 
1 655. 00 191, 98 
ST k Ee East African Mar. 29 Apr. 1 773. 00 108. 02 
shilling. 27,800 231. 64 
CFA france Apr. 2 Apr. 2 4, 500 18. 36 
27,500 214,39 
D Mar. 25 Mar. 26 2 52, 100 100. 00 
Ethiopian dollar Mar. 27 | Mar. 28| 2 248. 12 100. 00 
2 357. 00 250.00 
East African Mar. 29 Mar. 31 3 1.071. 00 150. 00 
shilling. 
Ivory Coast. CFA france Apr. 1 Apr. 1 1 8,600 34. 82 
Hon. Chester L. Mize: 
Tunisia. Dar. Mar. 25 Mar. 26 2 48.15 92. 42 
hes 1 84. 00 1 33. 83 
Ethiopian dollar Mar. 27 | Mar. 28 2 164. 12 86.16 
£ a ome Mar. 29 Mar. 31 3 1, 071, 00 150. 00 
illin 
CFA — ie Age cla Apr. 1 Apr 1 1 12,300 50. 00 
D Mar. 24 Mar, 26 3 78.15 150. 00 
1 81. 00 132.63 
Ethiopian doltar...| Mar. 27 Mar. 28 2 167. 12 3 
1590, 00 85 
East African Mar. 29 Apr. 1 4 838. 00 
Shilling. 
CFA fran Apr. 2 Apr. 2 1 12, 300 
Fus Mar. 25 Mar. 26 2 Sa z9 
Ethiopian dollar. Mar. 27 | Mar. 28 2 ean 
East African Mar. 29| Apr. 1 4 1,328. 00 
shilling, 
Ivory Coast CFA f A 2 A 2 1 2.100 
vo Coast ranc........| Apr. pr. 
Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan: x 
C RS ema Dina Mar. 24 Mar. 26 3 54, 20 
1 137. 00 
27 | Mar. 28 2 111. 12 
1 237. 00 
Apr. 1 4 1, 191. 00 
Ivory Coast CFA fı 2 Apr. 2 1 12. 300 
Special Subcommitice—African . — eee PN se 
velopment Lending Total. | | 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) African Development Lending 22224ũũ924„õõ„„„„„%i 333366344 „4„„„„õũ4%)%%„%4%%„0.' 4,324, 42 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICA DEVELOPMENT LENDING 


Hon. Richard T. Hanna: 
Peru 


1,340 50. 00 4,020 150. 00 150, 00 
268. 00 50.00 | 536. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
17, 500 50. 00 73000 200, 00 200. 00 
135. 00 50.00 | 135.00 50. 00 50. 00 
1,340 50. 00 4,020 150. 00 150, 00 
268. 00 50.00 | 536. 00 100. 00 100, 00 
17, 500 50. 00 io 200, 00 200. 00 
135. 00 50.00 | _ 135.00 50. 00 50. 00 
224, 50 50,00 | 2449.00 r | ET eS OS ee ee 
Special Subcommittee—Latin 
America Development Totals_.| _- 1.000. 00 1,000. 00 
All Special Subcommittee Totals_ 4,177. 88 5,324. 42 
1 Refunded to Embassy before departure. 
í Refunded to State Department. 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar — oo e m ß 1. 000. 00 
Eee. et!!! ꝓꝶq=; . . ance 5, 324. 42 


WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 
MARCH 12, 1968. 
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JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


FULL COMMITTEE 


Per diem rate 


Date | Total amount per diem Transportation 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign event Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. currency or U.S. 


Name and country Name ot currency U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 


currency 


Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign 
days | currency 


Frank Thompson: 

N EEE Swiss franc June 6 | June 23 18 215,625 . ž Ane 
Local transportation do 

Round 1 on ra 


united Kingdon 
led from a total of 


tear transportation = ea | ea 
William H. Ayres: 
Switzerland 


Overseas transportation 
purchased in sey ay marks. 
Local transportation in Swiss 


transporta! 
Switzerland Swiss france June 1967 — 215, 62 
Local eee eco te ees Il a PE Se St July 1967 
James G. O'Ha 

Air fare—round trip Washington, | Mak SP Pens ee! paren. g Bo aed We ee 
D.C.-Geneva, Switzerland. 

Geneva. Switzerland 
Swiss francs returned . 


Total received in counter- 


Returned al check 1. 
Dublin, Ireland * day per diem Irish pound 


only). 
pounds returned . 
5 %% ͤ RT ROE RES [PRS GRE Lee Te, Sr ne er eee g 
GENERAL LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
Augustus Hawkins: 
N E EE TEST und Dec. 29 Jan. 1 ND dant canna EE . 265 50. 00 
—— FBK vase eea Deutsche Nee f A T A a Y 2 395. 10 
Air travel from Washington to 
London. 
Phillip Burton: 
— ee ee cm wh eonos ec. 29 Jan. 1 4] 2775) |= SAO ORGS} 180 ee 00 
5 — %CCCCCTCCCCCCCTTTT REECE le eared 395. 10 


Germ 

Air trav from Washington to 
William D. Ford: 

Engla 


29 | Jan. 1 4 5 RDU) CA ETSN E & 150. 00 

Ein PRPS St ON RE | tek Re D el ban RRS AE Se ee 395, 10 

29 | Jan. 1 ND , 150. 00 

C PDD . 395. 10 
Air travel from Washington to 

London. ie 
Michael Bernstein: 
( Pound Dec. 29 Jan. 1 4| 20.775 . rl RE i A Pir ad PES aa, 62. 150. 00 
„6 Deutsche Narr p] . EA RE . 395. 10 


Washington to 


1 Moneys returned to U.S, Treasury for reaccreditation to Representative O'Hara's account. 
RECAPITULATION 


Cari D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 
Fesruary 26, 1968. 
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Per diem rate 


U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S. 


Name and coun! Name of curre: 
5 ati Departure | Total 


currency 
Hon. Leonard Farbstein : 
el 50. 00 
Greece......--4-.-------------- 50. 00 
Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher: Dominican | Peso . 50. 00 
Republic. Deutsche mark_..-|...-..-..-|~.------.-|----.-|----- S EATER S 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays: France Le ee a Apr. 23 | Apr. 27 5 . 50. 00 E y 
Deutsche mark 
Hon. William S. Mailliard: France France 
Deutsche mark 
Boyd Crawford: Franc P 
Deutsche mark 
Group expense: 
Cost of air transportation furnished 
by Departme: re? Defense. 
5 tone e ‚ h ˙ο‚ TTT a a Aa 


Total amount per item 


Dinar s Mar. 24 Mar. 26 3 26. 05 50. 00 
-| Ethiopian dollar...| Mar. 27 | Mar. 28 2 124. 06 50. 00 
-| Kenyan shilling....| Mar. 29 ring 10 4 357. 00 50, 00 
pr 
Tanzanian shilling.| Mar. 31 | Apr. 2 Sn Meee SPE n 2, 100, 00 
Zambian pound. Apr. 3 | Apr. 5 3| 13.19.90 50, 00 x 5,19. 3 
Uganda .-| Ugandan shilling.| Apr. 6 Apr. 9 355. 00 50, 00 8, 401. 70 
Cost of air baie <r % ͥ ð VA ⁵•t.. 7l]l]kfl F .. 
a Ea 1 nt of Treasury. 
n. Edwa 5 
į 50, 00 812. 50 50. 00 -| _ 812.50 
50.00 | 2,680. 00 100, 00 2, 680. 00 
50. 00 268. 00 50. 00 268. 00 
50. 00 17, 500 50, 00 17, 500 
50, 00 |12, 905. 00 150. 00 12. 905, 00 
50. 00 135. 00 50, 00 135. 00 
ees AEEA Peet E ee EEE For E 2, 860. 00 
Hon. John C. Culver: 
3 50. 00 35.18. 0 100. 00 39. 7.1 
i as 50. 00 225, 00 250. 00 302. 00 
50. 00 160, 45 50, 00 160, 45 
50.00 | 774,00 150, 00 1, 209.94 
50, 00 | 1,426. 00 200, 00 1, 930, 00 
2 4, 598, 40 
Hon. E. Ross Adair: England. Pi 50.00 80. 13. 6 254. 64 9b, 13. 76 
Hon. William S. Mailliard...........--| Deutsche mark. Feb. 12...) Feb. 12--) 2.0) enef- en nen enn „„„„„„„ä 3,211. 20 808. 26 3, 211. 20 
Hon. William S. Broomfield: 
Israel 50, 00 600, 
Greece 50. 00 | 3, 000. 00 
Hon. J. Irving Whalley: France. 50, 00 | 1,470. 00 
E. Y. Berry: 
Colombia x 50,00 | 812. 50 
Peru..... i 50. 00 | 2, 680. 00 
Chile A 50.00 | _ 268. 00 
Argentina Š 50. 00 17. 500, 00 
„ Apr. 50. 00 |12, 905. 00 
Braz $ 50, 00 135. 00 
75 . 50. 00 14, 894. 00 
rr x eee ananena i 8 
Norway Krone . . do... Nov. 356. 50. 00 356. 50 50. 00 212. 00 32. 32 00 
Pound_.....---.. Nov. 24. Nov. 27. 4 | 20-16-8 50, 00 83-6-8 200, 00 


United Kingdom. 
Cost of air Ze ß N R R a 


furnished by rtment of 
N 


4 1 245.00 50.00 | 248. 00 50. 00 
8 4 245.00 50,00 | 245. 00 50. 00 
150. 00 50.00 | 600.00 150. 00 
10 3 31,250 50.00 | 83.750 150. 00 
29 1| 17,19.0 50.00 | 17.19. 0 50. 00 
. 4 5 45.00 50.00 228.00 250. 00 
5| 1] 160.45 50.00 | 160, 45 50, 00 
7| 3| 258.00 50.00 | 774.00 150. 00 
9| 2 356.60 50.00 | 713.00 100. 00 
50.00 | 35.18.0 100. 00 
50.00 | 228. 250. 00 
50.00 160.45 50. 00 
50. 00 
50.00 | 35. 18.0 100, 00 
45, 50.00 | 225.00 250. 00 
50.00 | 160. 45 50. 00 
258, 50.00 | 774, 00 150. 00 
356. 50, 00 | 1, 426. 00 200. 00 
8 3 200. 00 50. 50 5050.00 150. 00 
10 5 | 2,500. 00 50.00 | 12, 500 250. 00 
15 4 | 245.00 50. 00 00 200. 00 


“2, 602,20 | 654. 39° 
60, 824 97. 32 
3.9.1 9.64 
77.00 85.58 
43594 | 84.65 
504. 00 70. 76 
4,598.40 | 1, 149.60 
3.9.1 9.64 
77.0 55 
60 

3.9.1 9. 64 
77.00 85.55 
435, 94 84.65 
504. 00 70.76 
4,598.40 | 1,149. 31 
3,329.60 | 882.40 


err =” 
S888 885 
S8288— 2888 


poe 5 


> 
a 


2, 


8 Ze 
= 88 


BR! 
88 


snes 
888 


5 
85 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 


N 
or U.S. 
currency 


88888882 
888888888 


8 $ 885 
2 2 88 


EBS 
Ses 


882 


SSS Ë 
2888888 Sass 


85 


S SSS 8888 8888281 
8 2888888 8888 82888882 


on 


Shs 288855 SSS 8s 


x 
= 


2 
SSS gag sg 888882 S889 28888 


BER 
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Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar 


Arrival | Departure | Total | Forei ivalent —— Forel 5 —.— — valent 
rri eparture | To orei uivalen' oreign | equivale: equiva’ 
-i days —— N U.S. or U.S. or US. 
currency currency currency 
. Wi L. Hays: Bermuda „ 5 Mar. 6 2 12.16. 0 50.00} 35.11. 9 100. 00 100. 00 
tos F. radtord | forse: Bermuds do do. Mar. 10 5 17.16.0 50. 00 66. 02 316. 02 
Col. Frank Burget: Bermuda di do . Mar. 6 2 17. 16. 0 50. 00 e 100. 00 
Group expense: Cost of alt transporter eb 524. 26 524, 26 
tion furnished by Department of 
melvin O. Benson: 
n ound july 24 July 28| 4 150,00 50.00 54.62 254.62 
Greece. -| Drachma.........| July 28 | July. 29 2 | 1,500. 00 50.00 | 3,000.00} 100. 00 100, 00 
ö d E AE TA ge 1,325. 70 1,325.70 
Total. E E EE E E S E E SR 8, 854.67 |-----.--- 31, 656. 41 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
„„ e E y TE 28, 227. 98 
3 2 Government Department: 
Department of Defense... 
Department of the Treasury 
Total —jI(p—ꝗͤ—ͤ—ꝛꝛ — — —7 ͤ—U—:ꝑ—ᷓ̃kx̃EEEVEͥ. E — 2 —E 


THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 110, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


MASTER RECAPITULATION 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days or U.S. or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
9 and Government 
1 n Subcommittee, Hon. 
John E. chairman: 
. ge A ees E AR E A ate Pe e A ANET EA 450.00 — . 00 2,313. 00 
Vincent J. Augliere....-...-.----|--- 450. 00 00 2, 313. 00 
Michael A. Taylor 450. 00 . 00 2, 313, 00 
James L. Nelligan... ....--------|--- 450. 00 00 2, 313. 00 
rank Polk T 450. 00 0 450, 
Anton, Papich, Ir. 450. 00 00 2, 313. 
Lt. Comdr. William Brannon. 450. 00 00 2. 313. 00 
A; n ,h „ Paes 6 eS See See | ae 3, 150. 00 00 14, 328. 00 
Special Subcommittee on Donable 
a rty, Hon. John S. Monagan, 
an: 
350. 00 898. 69 1, 248. 69 
350. 00 898. 69 1, 248. 69 
350. 00 898. 68 1, 248, 68 
350. 00 898. 68 1, 248. 68 
350. 00 898. 68 1,248, 68 
8 493.42 6, 243, 42 
1 — recapitulation by subcommit- 
Rorelgd Operations and: Govern |... ß. | eee) teen AES a S ASOD Pte ct 11, 178. 00 14, 328.00 
ment Information Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. John E. Moss, chair- 
man. 
Dee , , , seroma nae] an catee eee SUG Reset ies, we at eae payer 6, 243. 42 
eroperty, Hon. John S. Monagan, 
chairman. 
CE ag RR SH ARE ͤ -D. ]§»Xůunb ß mae , A 20, 571. 42 


n. June 30 
tt my 
Hong Kong “| Hong Kong dollar. July 6 


Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 


RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency — ͤ— ̃ ͤ ˙ V.. mm.; ³ A... h-G !!!!! toe ne es ae ee a 450. 00 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation) — 1, 00 
c A „T 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 110, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION—Continued 


Date | Per diem rate | Total amount per diem Transportation Total 
Name and country Name ot currency A | x | U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar U.S. dollar |" U.S. dollar 
Arriva: | Departure ' Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
| | currency currency currency currency 
| j = S — 
| | 
July 1 1 18, 000 50. 00 18, 000 00 50. 00 
July 2| 2| 289.50 50. 00 00 100. 00 5 100. 00 
July 6 3 5,900 50. 00 17,700 150. 00 17,700 150, 00 
July 8| 3| 289.50 50.00 | 868.50 150. 00 868. 50 150. 00 
PSIA —— — FF 450. 00 
Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
n arn ah a a ñ — ... . ĩᷣ 450. 00 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation) 4 „„ „ „„„»„ 1, 863. 00 
FO Fae we ͤ ͤ ͤ ——— % ͤũ M—Ä—K—K—œ—-—ͤ —T—2—̃᷑ʃ. ̃ ph bE el wa lass Seas cacao! 2, 313, 00 


Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (United States dollar equivalent). 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation) 
ens n . d r ĩðͤ v 
Mr. James L. Nelligan: 
J 30 | July 18, 000 50. 00 = . 18, 000 50. 00 
17 2 | a 3 44 5 us| Rea 
u! 
6 | July 289. 50 50.00 868.50 868. 50 150. 00 
F at: Fats SRB 2 BEN FF 50.00 ———.— „FFF 450. 00 
Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency ga dollar equivalent „44 F d ³ ĩVW ]ðù2d ð K ⁵³˙ •A:on̈ 8 
Appropriated funds Government Department: Department of State (transportationaßꝛjꝛjꝛꝛꝛꝛj 4 en „„ „ 4 „4 4444 4444„/%—.17 1, 863, 00 
TTT... i inn. ie! el a ͤ B. ꝶ l... PP kW ee we ——! 2,313. 00 
Mr. 2 — Polkowski: 10 005 80 00 90 
iong 1500 . i 00 
50.00 | 868, 50 00 —.—.———— sek: 50 00° 
00 


50.00 


Note: Mr. Polkowski's round trip air transportation from Washington to overseas destination and return to Washington was paid for by the General Accounting Office. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
h ß r ð 0 df d Hasso oscenw totes wee ee 450. 00 
Lt. Comdr. William Brannon: 

J 50. 00 
100, 00 
150, 00 
100. 00 
450. 00 

Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 


Foreign currency (tu ß Ü —!e'̃̃m— ⁵²˙ ̃7¾⅛“e CJ... ² ²⅛ꝛ9?l n tt weg ak oe ae r ß xꝶßꝑ 444 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation). 


June 30 July 1 
Jul 1 July 2 
July 2 July 6 
July 6 July 8 


Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 

Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent). ___._.__...-.......-.--_----.--.-..-.---.-- A ͤ y fd AA ⁵— 450. 00 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation 2222444 „4„%r⁰rH ne een =n nee ee 1, 863. 00 
ST te lp as o»W ~ a peek OOS K EREE AO A h eae o eR Te a ee 2, 313. 00 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 110, IST SESS., 90TH CONG,, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON DONABLE PROPERTY 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Arrival | Departure ao Foreign 1 Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S, 


jays | currency currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency 
Hon. John S. Monagan: 
Germany. May 30 3 200 50. 00 600 150. 00 
hes June 1 2 2, 500 50, 00 5, 000 100, 00 
Spain... ese A June 2 1 3, 000 50. 00 3, 000 50, 00 
— — caren June 3 1 | 1,434.50 50.00 | 1,434. 50 50, 00 
a ra ens oe anol — 8000 S50; 00 . 


Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 


RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) „%%; r E EN, N, / c bene ne a 416. 49 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation %%% ne eee eee eee 4 832.20 
ARESA IA AE ðiIfã se case ⁵ßß ̃ ̃ ̃̃ ̃ OS A IE NE : ——— —— 1,248, 69 


Hon. Margaret M. Heckler: 
.. Deutsche mark_...| May 27 May 30 
Belgium. .--| Belgian franc May 30 June 1 
Spain... -| Peseta....... June 1 June 2 
—A R „ June 2 June 3 


Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION 


Foreign currency y (U.S. —. MA ¾³Ü·¹¾ Q ⁶—ʒ.:!kʃ Da E E E NEE 2 88 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation) 


% Deutsche mark.. May 27 ay LN Mla yells ee 
.--| Belgian franc May 30 4 
--| Peseta. J 


. 00 

48 

1 . — ele 1 . P 00 
8 è k 00 

48 


Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION 


Foreign curre S. dollar equivalen 
e 8, Government Depa 


00 
48 
00 
June 00 
416. 48 
Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
F T ⁵¾ ]ð f.... ß ̃ ̃ ̃ ß ̃7˙—ÄęT—ęTę—T—é— LFꝛ—““ . 416. 48 

Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation) 4õ4«ᷣmkr444444«% ͥœ „ö 4% „ 832. 
OD i eana a ARA Be iten r r NET or E A sabes bass dnekive EES E E, I S 1, 248. 68 
May 30 3 200 150. 00 
June 1 2 2,500 166, 48 
June 2 1 000 50, 00 
June 3 1 | 1,434, 50 50, 00 
VCC a SE PAPO 416. 48 

Note: Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of State—as noted below. 
RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
„ r f T E T 416. 48 
Appropriated funds, Government Department: Department of State (transportation) <2 =~ 2-2 - nn ne ne ma en een ee nnn nee enn rr 832. 20 
TOM AESA E R E EAEE EE EE E PI E EA O . e e E N a 1,248. 68 


Wittum L. Dawson, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
FEBRUARY 20, 1968. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 34, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING,' U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 
Name and cou Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
* equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 


Arrival | Departure Foreign | equivalent 


Foreign uivalent 
jays | currency or US. S US. 


or US. or US. currency or US. 


currency currency 
Hon. Ed Reinecke: 

Switzerland. Swiss franc. Nov. 5 Nov. 10 6 | 216.87) = (30,00) 1,301.25) 300,00 )...-----_.)_.____-____. 1, 301. 25 300, 00 
648. 00 149. 41 
329. 60 832, 19 
951. 85 450. 00 
648. 00 149, 41 
SS 329. 60 832. 19 
MEEA 2,713.20 


1 The named Member of Congress and the professional staff member of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs were designated by the Speaker of the House and pursuant to H. Res. 34, 
Ist sess., 90th Cong. to attend meetings of the International Lead and Zinc Study Group at Geneva, Switzerland, 
iene g regi ata teckel to ——— 4. Swit rand 
of rou e erland. 
R : RECAPITULATION ate 
moun! 


Forsign-currency (U.S. doller equivalent)... . 2... 2.020. ceo enn oe con osc eee ne nce sons Eb es is See „ 9 aan ennas nese se nate ꝗ—ꝗj—v 2 —ͤ— 2, 713. 20 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Marca 20, 1968. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 168, IST SESS., 90 TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or US, 
currency currency currency 
Samuel N. Friedel 


aA he LS of ee ee -| June 2. 50. 00 


May 30.. 
—— May 31: og 2 3,000. 00 | ~~~ 50. 00 
June 2. 


tesine Aug. 29. Sept. 9. 


-| May 31..| June 5... 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MarcH 14, 1968. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
DEC. 31, 1967 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S. or U.S. currency or US. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
Hon. Don Edwards: 
Ce . “ FFF! v A ĩ˙ ——— ̃ Ä ee E T 3, 924. 34 798.44 3, 924. 34 

See ok ae Krona July 3 July 8 200. 00 502. 24 97.511, 502. 24 297. 51 
200. 00 5.93 1.095. 95 
„„ ee 5,758 200. 00 
200. 00 6, 870 267.11 12, 014 467.11 
Germany. -.---.------<---~----- Deutsche mark 250. 00 412 102.97 1,412 352.97 
I Fee Sa 31, 250 400.00 | 44, 375 71.23 | 293,975 471.23 


b — | rer i 450,00} 4,439 


1,325.37 


88 8 8888 


SR eS | Swiss fran 
-| Belgium Franc. . 
Le y ar “el J ne Ao a E nyo 3, 


utsch ah 2 200 1, 026. 03 
Nr .-. Mey 4 May 19] % 2 „ 8 a 62 100. 00 
Swiss frane 4 EE mee De O i 3 oy aaeoa A met eo Tapes 200. 00 

1,326, 03 

00 531, 99 

r | SERRE OS ENE SRE ES, ES aE 936, 03 
8 | May 12 5 31, 250 50, 00 359, 00 

May 8 2 3, 000 50. 00 173, 04 

15 May 19 4 180 50. 00 383. 73 

12 May 15 3 215.61 50. 00 363. 16 

E ce Spee ere pe an eee — —ęq——Ä—PP TOER E a E . 0 a 2, 746. 00 
112. 65 

300. 00 

100. 00 

832. 19 

1. 344. 84 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Neme ang PREY ies afta ic Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ys | currency or US. currency or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
heme 4- Cine: Nate me 941.11 1,014, 11 
Lire May 10. 75 110. 
Swiss franc. May 145. 87 695. 
FE . A a) T e S aA Eaa 1,007.73 (2 1, 847.73 


= 


igh 930.70 


„„ 24.04 
97.75 
9.43 


N 


= 
= 


250, 00 


8| 88888 


o, SEA O S E E e e RR RIE 


Mr. Herbert Fuchs: 
Ge! 


3/883 |8| #8528 


Sil Ba 


$ tof State in dollars. 
1 $1,221.02 refunded to the Departmen le in — ; 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 19, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1, AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Total 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 

Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or U.S. currency currency or U.S. currency or U.S, 

currency currency currency 

Thomas L. Ashley: 
United Ningdom 3 May 6 4 17.17 50. 00 20. 
hoot na Were Sp ee e 28 Oe. 31 6 17777 50. 00 107.15) 300,60 567. 
AEOS e , eee OR i 
Ja nnn 3 18, 000 50. 00 154. 
Thailand. Baht 5 | 1, 028. 50 50. 00 321. 
* m Piastre. 4 7, 866 50. 00 200. 
The Philippines Be 5| 195.45 50. 00 : 250. 
U „ 

Albert J. Dennis: United Kingdom Pound. 400. 
Deutsche mark 757. 
Thomas N. Downing: United Kingdom. Found 50. 00 $ 124. 
De ů / S E EEE D AAE a 756. 


John M. Drewry: 


German $ 3 7 200 50. 00 
Denmark... .__- 5 3 345, 25 50. 00 
United Kingdom... 6 1 17.17 50. 00 . 
“Mar. 28 Apr. 33 7 260 500, 00 1,400 2350,00 . 
K K A TE) FAA a AE 872. 


88888 
Sza 8888888 SSsSsS8888 882888882 sass 


6 4 17.17 50. 00 486. 
AAEE ENEE EYEE A ĩ7ò ie S N a T EE 756. 
31 3 18, 000 50, 00 54, 000 150. 
4 5 1,028 50. 00 4, 851 235. 
7 4 7,866 50, 00 23, 600 200. 
ul 5| 195.45 50. 00 977.25 250. 
FTFTFTrꝛir E a e ad A e a AA . 7, 530 1,895. 
John M. Murphy: Germany 8 Mar. 28 Apr. 3 7 200 50. 00 1, 400 T 1,400 350. 
a ⁵; ⁵—̃— ͤ Ae a aa a 3, 027 838. 82 3,027 838. 
Ed Reinecke: 
German; Deutsche mark 8 50. 00 1.600 600 400. 
Denmar one 2 345. 35 50.00 | 690.62 . 62 137. 
/ ß a a nareniekaose 616 757. 
* E. Ruppe 
japan.___. Yen. 3 18, 000 50. 00 54, 000 000 150. 00 
Thailand Baht 5 1, 028 50. 00 4, 516 516 219. 57 
Vietnam. Piastre. 4 7,866 50. 00 16, 295 295 138. 
The Philippines Peso 5 195.45 50.00 | 977.25 25 250. 
4 Deutsche mark „ . nN be . 530 1, 895. 29 
Alvin Shapiro: United Kingdom ‘ound 10 17.17 50. 00 179. 13 32 1, 009. 47 
Dee — PP SE. | JEUNE ̃« n is) WS Os yay Ce ae | 850 712. 32 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 19, 187 SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. doljar 
Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or US. 


> 


currency currency currency currency 
Halert C. Shepheard: 
z United Kingdom. = y Mar. 11 14 17.17 50. 00 250. 13 700. 00 25. 97 259. 17 725,97 
OB SS, SSS OS = SESS ea do. May 8 6 17.17 50. 00 107.3 ö Sa 107.3 300. 
MENSA AN Dr Ss Sp RS ENA sme E A A SP 756. 95 3.010 736.95 
— — epe Pound. aai July 10 July 17 8 17. 17 50. 00 143.6 400, 00 3 225.1 629. 31 
Ba, PREIS aR Ea ARS ey, Be Ge eta a AREA 757. 3,010 757.71 
—— aren Pound Sept. 11 | Sept. 24 14 17.17 50. 00 252. 03 699, 45 . 78 414.2 1, 154. 23 
T SE a CS Eee ER SEEN, CERO, Se caer Re ad PEL 752. 41 3,010 752. 41 
Lera Thomas: Mietnam Piastre Jan. 11 9 5. 900 50. 00 53, 100 R50) 00 fico oo cco scen 53,1 4 
Tt teeta in WOK casa ͤ ͤ —— — — — 1. 500. 00 — 8, 433. 56 17, 748.97 26, 182. 53 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
r ᷑ ¶AÆ&ꝙͤ! ——. ca cece bas bd E A E rah A E S E E Ee A E e T 26, 182, 53 


EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
MarcH 4, 1968. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED 
BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent uivalent 
or US, or US. currency or US. orUS 
currency currency currency 


— P pp E ʒ⁊ð ͤ⁊ . 1, 863.00 


THADDEUS J. 


Dor sr, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service. 
Marcu 4, 1968. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 258, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent equivalent nt 
or US. or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
50. 00 490. 00 100. 00 59 116. 69 
50.00 | 638. 00 200. 00 . 32 231. 89 
50.00 | 35. 14. 6 100. 00 18.9 122.17 
T SRT — f . EE # n 1, 345. 64 
50. 00 490, 00 100. 00 82. 59 116. 89 
50. 00 638, 00 199. 81 101, 32 231.70 
50. 00 207, 00 69. 00 323, 49 176. 83 
50.00 | 53. 14. 0 150. 00 11.4.0 181, 28 
TTT. K RO a | eS Ya 5, 302, 80 1, 333. 37 
50.00 | 490. 00 100. 00 82. 59 116, 69 
50.00 | 638,00 200. 00 101. 32 231. 88 
50.00 | 35. 14. 6 100. 00 7.18.9 122. 17 
ESEE RIEA AE TEAR PEE AES ERA A KSEE 5, 222. 60 1, 313. 20 
50, 00 490. 00 100, 00 82. 59 116. 69 
50. 00 638, 00 200, 00 101, 32 231. 88 
50. 00 450. 00 G Sse E T 150, 00 
60 1,313. 20 
2.32 6.51 
50. 00 490. 00 82. 59 116, 69 
50. 00 638. 00 101. 32 32 231. 88 
50.00 r 242. 00 80, 67 
$0,001 3300.3) “80001... Sal eee 17. 17.3 50. 00 
E P EEA ᷑ ͤ ᷣ » E ENEE 5, 222. 60 1,313. 20 
32 6.51 
Mr. 
. 59 116. 69 
. 32 231. 88 
00 150. 00 
. 60 1,313, 20 
32 6.51 


E E e 8, 426. 23 |_.-......- 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
0 ‚—⁹ -S = on on nn E ð O E ꝗq wV AAA... · 0’ YH 11.075. 71 


GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 312, IST SESS., 90th CONG, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN, 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Per diem rate Total amount per diem 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency 


George P. Miller: 


888888 
832833 


C 


Olin E. Teague: 
Chile = 
Brazi 


..-| Bolivar 2 
-| Bahama dollar 
Sol 


.| Bolivar 
Bahama dollar 


88 


88 


3, 177. 6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Total amount per diem Transportation Total 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. 
currency 
rown F 50, 00 12, 416.9 3,886.9 792. 82 
ee aAa ͤ ͤ K 50. 00 13 181 188 48 
c l! NEE Ee. PENO OS Bee . „ „ . 
8 2 80.00 13.115.4 4585. 4 934.80 
r 50.00 13.118.4 4,585. 4 934. 94 
9 85 e 50.00 132115.4 4'585. 4 934, 
50, 00 12) 416.9 9,101.9 1,041.29 
r 11.675.9 1,675.9 421. 02 
1,462, 31 


May 30 | June 
May 28 00 


Ze. .: . EL T 
Chagas: Frant- F 793. 44 -34 5 
ndro de 99.35 S 801.87 
5 A . $ 
eae apima ee 
e eee h SAAT eee P G TA 5 3 ‘ 
Frank Malina: s France 2 793. 44 34 793. 44 
S- Husain ae —— : MRES DCRR, i SSR SMR ̃7 ] ß ß 948.82 78 1,946.82 
te n Mar. 10} Mar. 18 143.2 400. 00 
Sept. 6 | Sept. 9 124, 800 200, 00 
Sept. 10 | Sept. 12 53.17 150, 00 
. 00 


1 This includes both the cost of local — and the cost of common carrier overseas transportation in connection with trip. 
2Cost of transportation furnished by Department of Defense. 
2 Department of Defense personnel attached to the committee temporarily for purpose of travel in performance of escort duties but without salary reimbursement, as per letters of authority from 
on House Administration dated May 9 and Oct. 27, 1967, respecti 2 
4 The cost of common carrier overseas transportation in connection with the tri 
By swooning consultants named to the committe as per eee or oe of authori pees from — on House Administration dated Oct. 7 and Dec. 2, 1966, for the purpose of participating in the 8th meeting 
of the on Science and Technology of the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
Marcu 12, 1968. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 101, IST SESS., 90TH CONG., COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country 5. a armit 
"Or US. 


OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, AMERICAN GROUP, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
nt N f curr U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S dolar 
n * de Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent foe equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S, currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Alexander Pirnie: | | | | 
nited oer — ß ͤ S E AEE own ̃ v ONTT I | Ar E RE SRD | 431, 80 
P ie danas sunset Me 2 5 | i ) $ 573.60 20.00 | 3,258, 80 | 114.40 
235 3. 98 13, 765 235. 
erland.. 176, 50 41.53 422. 90 99. 
1.2.6 3.15 | 28. 17.1 79.79 
Italy 5 a= 10, 000 16.18 10, 16. 18 
a “rte i States-U ited Kingdo 431. 30 
Po ee E NEED Led “83; ; . 7878.60 29 59 | 25578, 00" 30. 
1, 110 18, 80 11,395 193. 47 
„ 8. 90 5, 500 8.90 
— ² w 431. 80 
573. 60 20,00 2, 021. 20 70, 85 
2,445 41.44 15, 367 261. 34 
20, 000 32. 36 20, 000 32. 36 
573. 60 20,00 | 1,998, 60 69. 95 
1, 190 20. 17 11, 985 203. 49 
573. 60 20.00 | 2, 102.70 73.65 
1, 000 16, 95 14, 395 244, 95 
573, 60 20.00 | 1,541, 80 54. 00 
1. 25.76 10, 100 171.26 
r 437. 00 
. 82. 18 
1.60 838. 60 29.25 | 2,241.00 78. 50 
77.92 3,640 61.70 15, 258, 62 
c C00 SESS T Ee iL) RI GPT 299 8. 00 
AS | a ae 573.60 20,00 | 2,751.90 96.25 
41.70 1,050 17.80 10,510 178. 50 
. —̃ p . T gna 3 48.25 
Fr , S a 20, 000 32. 36 20, 000 32. 36 
4,20 573. 00 20.00 | 2,055. 30 71.85 
130, 25 11, 000 186, 44 25, 685 435, 69 
6,000 9.71 „000 9.71 
A d ea SAS RS 623. 60 21.76 | 1,618. 80 56, 71 
39. 1,067 17.62 8,977 151. 77 
7. 7.80 1.84 271.15 63. 80 
„r . . ( ci ae 2, 001. 45 470. 92 
2 270 383. 46 
12.75 3.12 12.75 3.12 
63.65 14. 98 63.65 14. 98 
1.8.5 3.98 | 17.14.11 49.69 
ff... SRS PAS „„. 21.60 ~ 
23 1 573. 60 20. 00 1, 749. 80 61.10 
” 7,000 11, 880 201. 72 
14. 10.0 19! 4.6 52.83 
e 5p Sel eee A rA AU) AE S. S a 5... 6, 583, 43 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
/ Ad ¶⁰yd E E E n E E A E E AE P E S — 6,583.43 


Manch 14, 1968. 


ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
President and Chairman, American Group. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY H. RES. 551, IST SESS., 88TH CONG., HOUSE DELEGATION TO NORTH ATLANTIC 


ASSEMBLY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

days | currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 

currency currency currency currency 

July 16 | July 18 3| 17.18,3 50.00 | 53. 14. 10 150.00 17. 14. 0 49.48 | 71.8. 10 199. 

Sept. 17 Sept. 19 3 245, 00 50.00 | 735, 00 eee 735. 00 150, 

Pound Sept. 19 | Sept. 22 3} 17.19.3 50,00 | 53.17.8 150. 00 31.7.9 85, 5.5 237. 
n cc A E A EE ESER (eee a iy ee isl | a 4,598. 40 1,149.31 | 4,598. 40 1, 149. 31 

BAIN. den cencncepls occsusce= Fra A Nov. 24 7 nS 50. 00 17,377 A OA Ree | E ST R YAP vf 350, 
England... Nov. 27 4 16.8 50. 00 83. 6. 8 We 83. 6. 8 200. 00 

Hon. L. Mendel 

France Sept. 4 2 245. 00 50. 00 490, 00 . 00 100. 00 
„ SERA bie ̃ Ä ]˙ -im T asa A ee 80 399. 90 
Belgium Sept. 5 1 245, 00 50. 00 245. 00 00 50. 00 
Germany.. Sept. 8 3 200. 00 50. 00 600. 00 „ 00 159, 00 
Denma Sept. 9 1 346. 65 50, 00 346, 65 65 50, 00 
Norway... Sept. li 2 245. 00 50. 00 490, 00 „ 00 100, 00 
Englan Sept. 14 3| 17.19.0 50.00 | 53. 16. 11 .3 160, 21 
Italy... Sept. 15 1 245, 00 50, 00 245. 00 8 = 
Bel Nov, 24 7 ant 33 50. 00 17,377 377 350, 00 
Nov. 27 4 16.8 50, 00 83. 6. 8 83. 6. 8 200. 00 
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Date Per diem rate Total amount per diem Transportation Total 
Name and country Name of currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
j Arrival | Departure | Total | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency or US. currency or US. currency or US, currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr.: Belgium....| France Nov. 18 | Nov. 22 5 | 2,482. 33 50.00 12, 377 250. 00 
Hon. Jack Brooks: 

1 | 2,482. 33 ý 2, 50. 00 
24 5 | 2,482. 33 50, 00 12,377 250. 00 
7 4) 20. 16.8 50.00 | 836.8 200. 00 
24 7 225482. 33 50. 00 17,377 350. 00 
27| 4| 2016.8 50. 00 6.8 200. 00 
24 7 | 2,482, 33 50. 00 17,377 350. 00 
25 2 | _ 200.00 50, 00 . 00 90. 00 
22 5 2, 482. 33 50. 00 12, 377 667.27 
24 7 | 2,482. 33 50, 00 17,377 350, 00 
7 1 20.16.8 50.00 33.6.8 200. 00 
24 7 | 2,482. 33 50. 00 17,377 350. 00 
27| 4) 288. 16.8 50.00 | 83.6. 200. 00 
22 6 | 1,432.00 50.00 | 8,593. 00 300. 00 
J Ta n E ˙ ̃ ͤö ! T— 756, 95 
24 7 482. 33 50, 00 17,377 350. 00 
27 4 . 16. 8 50. 00 83.6.8 200. 00 
22 6 | 1, 432. 00 50,00 | 85,93, 00 300. 00 
c A DEN Sere Rote BTT. | UR 756. 95 
50. 00 FFF 350. 00 
50.00] 83.6.8) 200. 00 200. 00 
eee R , » K EE ASA 79, 081 1, 592. 77 
Transp priation: France... ~.do. 7. 95. 38 
Official representation: Fr 1, 225. 00 250, 00 
Transportation: Belgi um 3 274. 50 
Official representation: Engla 263. 18. 11 650. 00 
—:. ———. „re A ESS E ere eee 13, 488. 21 

RECAPITULATION Amount 
O A Ae NN oa Sonn og ⁵⅛²ꝛ . ]Ü˙ .. E A ñð S E ( . K . 13, 488, 21 


WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, House Delegation to the North Atlantic Assembly. 
— = ----, 1968, 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, HOUSE DELEGATION, CANADA-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967, 


Transportation Miscellaneous 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent equivalent | Foreign 1 1 1 0 Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. or U.S. or US. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency 


lark Andrews: Canada 82. 10 31.21 95 
. field: Ca 82. 10 23. 82 3 
77.38 SESIL CANAR leien OATES (EA tn 
156, 15 20. 57 04 
82. 10 r RAI E OSE | ee E 92 
r v. a 72. 
65. 38 4.77 . K 
82, 10 21. 00 19. 53 97.27 
82, 10 23, 32 21.69 99, 91 
80. 10 23.61 21. 96 96. 46 
i 3 82. 10 12, 82 11, 92 88. 28 
Fernand J. St Germain: 82. 10 14. 26 13, 26 89. 85 
eat T. Stafford: Canada. 82. 10 24.03 rT Y EEE NESA PERT T a E ane] A 98.71 
Vernon W. Thomson: Canada. 82. 10 21. 94 %%% ß —— . 96. 76 
i Irving Whalley: Se — 86. 10 25. 82 24. 01 105, 88 
Peter Frank: Canads 67, 38 1,25 1.16 93. 84 
kuna g Brien: Canada 67. 38 28, 30 26. 32 90.77 
C. F. Westphal: Canada. 65, 38 14. 00 13. 02 74.01 
ſ„—„ẽłf¼„,FF;!ũl ß „„ „ „„, I. M. 8. TTT 1.175755 1,739. 92 
h/ ͤò ) jðᷣßßßßßß S ̃ : S I 1. 069. 09 
1 / ͤ ͤKAQ . ⁰ ôÜ' fe er enen 2, 809. 01 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Appropriated funds: Public Law 36-42 nw. Tr.. bred A AE E 2, 809. 01 


CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Chairman, House Delegation, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. 


March 25, 1968 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DELEGATION, MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country 


. Robert N. C. Nix: Mexſco— 
James C. Wright: Mexico 
„ Harold T. Johnson: Mexico 
. Henry B. Gonzalez: Mexico 
. Eligio de la Garza: Mexico 
. William L. Springer: Mexico do- 
. F. Bradford Morse: Mexico—-— do- 


Helen L. Hashagen: Mexico. 
Delegation expenditures_ 


Name of currency 


Appropriated funds: Public Law 86 420909. 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 3 U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dolar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivale Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalen Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 

77.50 189. 25 
31.52 258.28 
47.28 110.02 
7259 |: 133.87 

s 5 
80.71 133.15 
59. 58 143. 64 
44. 03 106. 37 
96. 65 161. 42 
64.40 130.49 
82. 63 132. 62 
63. 08 120, 82 
nA AAE 2, 788. 92 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

TJ ͤ EAA T E a S 2,788.92 


Rosert N. C. NIX, 


Chairman, House Delegation, Mexico-U.S. Interparliamentary Group. 


— —¼ —— —— — 2 —-ᷣ—᷑ 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 or rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1682. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the stated convention of 
the 69th National Encampment of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, held in San Antonio, 
Tex., September 2 to 7, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 77-240 (H. Doc. No. 
286); to the Committee on Veterans Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

1683. A letter from the chief scout execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting the 
58th annual report of the activity and 
progress of the Boy Scouts of America, for the 
year 1967 (H. Doc. No. 287); to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

1684. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of cer- 
tain facilities projects to be undertaken for 
the Air National Guard, pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1), and to the 
authority delegated by the Secretary of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1685. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “Fed- 
eral Credit Union Amendments of 1968"; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1686. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to enable the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States to approve extension of 
certain loans, guarantees, and insurance in 
connection with exports from the United 
States in order to improve the balance of 
payments and foster the long-term commer- 
cial interests of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1687. A letter from the Commissioner, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
impose a road tax on motor carriers in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 

1688. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proj legislation entitled “Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
8 to the Committee on Education and 

r. 


1689. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of observations on the administration 
by the Office of Civil Defense of research 
study contracts awarded to Hudson Insti- 
tute, Inc., Department of the Army; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1690. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, Federal Communications Commission, 
transmitting a report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases as of January 
31, 1968, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 82-554; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 13176. A bill to amend 
the acts of February 1, 1826, and February 
20, 1833, to authorize the State of Ohio to 
use the proceeds from the sale of certain 
lands for educational purposes (Rept. 
No. 1186). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 11816. An act to provide certain benefits 
for law enforcement officers not employed by 
the United States who are killed or injured 
while apprehending violators of Federal law 
(Rept. No. 1187). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 16153. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16154. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to improve the 
existing program for assistance for construc- 
tion and modernization of hospitals and 
other medical facilities and to provide for 
the making of loans for such modernization; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 16155. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16156. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, by pro- 
viding for temporary injunctions or restrain- 
ing orders for certain violations of that act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, i 

H.R. 16157. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by increasing 
the penalties for illegal manufacture and 
traffic in hallucinogenic drugs (including 
LSD) and other depressant and stimulant 
drugs, including possession of such drugs for 
sale or other disposal to another, and by 
making it a misdemeanor to possess any such 
drug for one’s own use except when pre- 
scribed or furnished by a licensed practition- 
er, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16158. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16159. A bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 16160. A bill to enable potato growers 
to finance a nationally coordinated research 
and promotion program to improve their 
competitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for potatoes by increasing consumer ac- 
ceptance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of potatoes 
and potato products that are made available 
to the consumer; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16161. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that any 
unmarried person who maintains his or her 
own home shall be entitled to be taxed at the 
rate provided for the head of a household; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 5 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 16162. A bill to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to approve 
extension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the 
balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 16163. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 16164. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United Code to establish in the Veterans’ 
Administration a national veterans’ cemetery 
system co! of certain cemeteries of the 
United States in which veterans of any war 
or conflict are or may be buried, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 16165. A bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 16166. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations of certain water resource de- 
velopments; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 16167. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of the Goddard Rocket 
Launching Site in accordance with the act 
of August 25, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 16168. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16169. A bill to assist in the protec- 
tion of the consumer by requiring full dis- 
closure of the terms and conditions of guar- 
antees, and by creating an Advisory Council 
on Guarantees, Warranties, and Servicing to 
conduct further study of the problems aris- 
ing in securing adequate performance under 
these guarantees and under customary serv- 
ice contracts; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16170. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, for unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees and ex-servicemen; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 16171. A bill to insure that public 
buildings financed with Federal funds are 
so designed and constructed as to be acces- 
sible to the physically handicapped; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 16172. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that indus- 
trial development bonds are not to be con- 
sidered obligations of States and local gov- 
ernments, the interest on which is exempt 
from Federal income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 16173. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit direct loans 
to veterans for housing located in urban or 
suburban areas where housing credit is 
scarce; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16174. A bill to permit American citi- 
zens to hold gold in the event of the removal 
of the requirement that gold reserves be held 
against currency in circulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FALLON (for himself and Mr, 
Gray) (by request): 

H.R. 16175. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer, conveyance, lease, and improvement of, 
and construction on, certain property in the 
District. of Columbia, for use as a head- 
quarters site for the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, as sites for governments of for- 
eign countries, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 16176, A bill to make certain reclama- 
tion project expenses nonreimbursable; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 16177. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide for a dem- 
onstration program for educational partici- 
pation in communities; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POLLOCK (for himself, Mr. 
Barinc, Mr. Harrison, and Mr, 
RorH): 

H.R. 16178. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to provide for minimum 
allotments to the States; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PUOINSKI: 

H.R. 16179. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to amend 
the definition of “employee” to include cer- 
tain agricultural employees, and to permit 
certain provisions in agreements between 
agricultural employers and employees; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16180. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. VANIK (for himself, Mr. An- 
NUNZIO, Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Dios, Mr. 
DULSKI, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. O'NEILL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. PODELL, Mr, TENZER, 
Mr. TIERNAN, and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 16181. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16182. A bill to transfer to the At- 
torney General certain functions relating to 
narcotics and drug abuse control; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 16183. A bill providing for an organ- 
ic act for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16184. A bill to permit transfers be- 
tween appropriations, trust fund limita- 
tions, or allocations to the Department of 
Labor to insure that benefit payments are 
made under the unemployment compensa- 
tion program for ex-servicemen and former 
Federal employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 1195. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 1196. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to conduct a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of unfair methods of competition and 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in the 
home improvement industry, to expand its 
enforcement activities in this area, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

HJ. Res. 1197. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the month of May 1968 as National 
Arthritis Month; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. Con. Res. 731. Concurrent resolution 
relative to Citizens Radio Service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Con, Res. 732. Concurrent resolution to 
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instruct the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations to insist on fulfillment of charter 
provisions based on self-determination of all 
peoples, and that the Soviet Union be asked 
to abide by its United Nations membership 
obligations concerning colonialism and in- 
terference with the sovereignty of other na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res, 733. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
level of U.S. forces should not be increased 
in Vietnam without the explicit consent of 
the Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H. Con. Res. 734. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H. Con. Res. 735. Concurrent resolution on 
keeping tax-exempt status of industrial de- 
velopment bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H. Con, Res. 736. Concurrent resolution ex- 
preesing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed by 
administrative action; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
BUTTON, Mr, COHELAN, Mr. FRIEDEL, 
Mr. GILBERT, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Han- 
RISON, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Mr. MurPHY of New York, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, Mr. Or- 
TINGER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. PUCINSKI, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Rernecke, Mr. RES- 
Nick, Mr. Ryan, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
Wurms of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Worry): 

H. Res. 1109. A Resolution that it is the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the United States delay the restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Egypt as well as 
the resumption of economic aid until the 
Government of that country is ready to enter 
into sincere and genuine negotiations look- 
ing toward peace in the Middle East; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


321. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, relative to securing a just and lasting 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

322. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to transfer- 
ring ownership and administration of the 
vacant and unreserved public domain lands 
to the Western States in which located; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16185. A bill for the relief of Efronisi 
and Nikolai Christodolou; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16186. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Lombardi, Angela Lombardi, Maria Carmela 
Lombardi, and Stella Francisca Lombardi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 16187. A bill for the relief of sundry 
claimants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 16188. A bill for the relief of Aniello 

Peluso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr.. CONABLE; 

H.R. 16189. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria D’Avanzo Marovelli and her minor 
daughter, Rosella Marovelli; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16190. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Caruso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16191. A bill for the relief of Bruna 
Cestaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R, 16192. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Antonio Correnti and his wife, Francesca 
DiGregorio Correnti; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16193. A bill for the relief of Assunta 
Morano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16194. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Tino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 16195. A bill for the relief of Milanka 

Djordjevic; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 
H.R. 16196. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Cisin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HORTON: 
H.R. 16197. A bill for the relief of Arnaldo 
Simone; to the Committee of the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCCORMACK: 
H.R. 16198. A bill for the relief of Mehmet 
Cengiz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 16199. A bill for the relief of Mr. Tom- 
maso Vasi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 16200. A bill for the relief of George 

Asso Petrus; to the Committee of the Judi- 


ciary. 

H.R. 16201. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Randazzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16202. A bill for the relief of Goon 
Wing Wah; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 16203. A bill to require the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to determine 
the amount and validity of the claim of Nick 
Schwartz against the Government of Hun- 
gary, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16204. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Soo 
Ok Koo Campbell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16205. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jilma Venegas de Westbrook; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 16206. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Fernanda Pascoal da Silva; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Res. 1110. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 9752) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Douglas E. Kennedy and Alvin B. Burt, to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 
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of title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 1111. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 1761) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph J. Messina, Sr., and 
John H. FitzGerald,” to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

268. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Roches- 
ter Police Locust Club, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., 
relative to the revocation of the OEO grant 
to create the office of Ombudsman in Buffalo, 
N. V.; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

269. Also, petition of the Order of Sons of 
Italy in America, Binghamton, N.Y., relative 
to declaring the Garibaldi-Meucci Memorial 
Museum located in Staten Island, N.Y. a 
national historical landmark; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

270. Also, petition of the Massachusetts 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New- 
ton Highlands, Mass., relative to daily pray- 
ers for the strengthening of our Nation’s 
faith in God; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

271. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to defining the word re- 
publican” as used in the Constitution; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE—Monday, March 25, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Vasili, 
Byelorussian Autocephalic Orthodox 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
come to the aid of our beloved President 
and Vice President, illumine with Thy 
wisdom, knowledge, and love this august 
body, the honorable Senate of the United 
States, this temple of peace, freedom, 
and justice. 

Eternal God and Saviour, we pray to- 
day for Thy divine mercy and judgment 
for the well-being of the Byelorussian na- 
tion, whose declaration of independence, 
as the Byelorussian National Republic, 
was proclaimed 50 years ago, and whose 
people have struggled during this long 
half a century to free themselves from 
the tyranny of an atheistic oppression, in 
the hope of enjoying those liberties and 
freedom, under God, as is the way in 
the United States. 

We pray today that the benefits of 
freedom granted to democracies all over 
the world may serve as an enlightening 
and encouragement to the people of 
Byelorussia. For the vision of everlasting 
freedom is not lost among them, but 
burns as a torch deep in their hearts with 
the unquenchable desire to belong to the 
worldwide family of the free and God- 
fearing nations. 

O God and Redeemer, we faithfully 
implore Thee: accept this our prayer, 


bless the United States of America and 
Byelorussia. 

May Thy glorious name, our God and 
Saviour, reign and shine in our hearts 
and be blessed now and forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 22, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 22, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 123) to approve long-term con- 
tracts for delivery of water from Navajo 
Reservoir in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10:30 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR PEARSON ON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, im- 
mediately after the prayer and the dis- 
position of the Journal of the previous 
day, the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be recognized for 
up to 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS ON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, fol- 
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lowing the completion of the remarks of 
the distinguished Senater from Kansas 
{Mr. Pearson}, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with a limitation of 3 minutes on state- 
ments made therein. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chief 
Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 58th 
annual report to Congress of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1967, 
which, with an accompanying report and 
papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3033. A bill to Increase the authorization 
for appropriation for continuing work in the 
Missouri River Basin by the Secretary of the 
Interior (Rept. No. 1018). 

Buy Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

HR. 1308. An act to establish the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site in the 
State of Massachusetts, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1019). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. Monroney, and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3220. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make indemnity payments to 
honey producers for losses sustained by 
reason of the application of Government ap- 
proved insecticides on adjoining croplands; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3221. A bill to amend “An act to author- 
ize the sale and exchange of isolated tracts 
of tribal land on the Rosebud Sioux Indian 
Reservation, S. Dak.“; and 
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S. 3222. A bill to establish a National Cem- 
etery at Fort Randall Dam, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr, HOLLAND: 

S. 3223. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Alfredo Milera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
HATFIELD) : 

S. 3224. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource develop- 
ments; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
I ask unanimous consent that, at its 
next printing, the name of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] be added as 
a cosponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 150) to designate the month of 
May 1968, as “National Arthritis 
Month.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE FROM 
CONSIDERATION OF A_ BILL 
AND INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT 
THEREOP 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
March 2 I introduced S. 3216, a bill for 
the relief of Wu Shih-Chang, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill and that further 
consideration be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXCISE TAX RATES—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 664 


Mr. CARLSON. I am submitting an 
amendment on behalf of myself and the 
Senator fom Maryland [Mr. Typincs] 
to H.R. 15414. First of all I would like to 
state that the Senate has previously ac- 
cepted this amendment. I offered it last 
year when the social security bill was 
before the Senate, and it was accepted; 
however we lost it when we took that 
bill to conference. Even though it was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, I feel it does at this 
time need a little explanation. 

The proposed amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, creating a new sec- 
tion 501(c) (18), is necessitated by the 
inability of the Treasury or the Internal 
Revenue Service to find authority in the 
present statute to grant the exemption 
required. In an effort to reduce hospital 
operating costs, it has been proposed by 
many, including Members of Congress, 
the Public Health Service, and the Presi- 
dent, that hospitals join together to pool 
their resources and scarce personnel, 
make maximum use of equipment and 
plant, and avoid expensive duplication of 
materials and services. In many commu- 
nities this has been done. A group of non- 
profit hospitals will have created a single 
entity to perform activities that the 
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member hospitals have been doing by 
themselves, such as laundry, purchasing, 
recordkeeping or data processing serv- 
ices. However, adverse consequences have 
resulted to these organizations because of 
inability to obtain a tax-exempt status 
under section 501(c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

When a tax-exempt hospital performs 
these functions for itself, there is no tax 
problem. When a hospital performs these 
services for other hospitals, or joins with 
other institutions to create a joint ven- 
ture, unfortunately, tax exemption is 
denied to the entity conducting the joint 
activity. The reasons given by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service are these: 

First. Under the regulations to section 
502 of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
group, joint, or cooperative efforts of hos- 
pital would be “feeder” organizations, 
intended to feed profits of business ven- 
tures to the exempt institutions. The 
regulations also deny tax exemption 
where the organization has a “multiple 
parentage” although exclusively made up 
of nonprofit organizations. 

Second. Even if the joint activity were 
not a “feeder” corporation, it would not 
be entitled to exemption under section 
501 (c) (3) because, of or by itself, it 
would not be engaged in the charitable, 
educational or scientific functions which 
are the basis for the exemption of its 
member hospitals. 

Why is the Federal tax exemption 
needed? For one reason, it is essential 
in order to attract grants from charitable 
foundations and gifts from individuals. 
Neither would be willing to donate with- 
out assurance of tax deductibility of the 
gift. Second, the accounting practice 
sometimes shows income, subject to tax, 
as a “paper profit” when, for example, 
loans are amortized more rapidly than 
the depreciation of the plant or equip- 
ment they have financed. And third, 
without the appropriate Federal exemp- 
tion, in many States the organization 
would be denied exempt status under 
State law and would be faced with real 
estate, sales, and income taxes; that is 
why organizing as a consumers’ coopera- 
tive is not practical. 

The proposed amendment would add a 
new subsection to the Internal Revenue 
Code, section 501(c) (18). It would give 
statutory recognition of the exempt sta- 
tus of joint, group, or cooperative organi- 
zations created by nonprofit hospitals, 
as if the organizations activities were con- 
ducted by the member hospitals individ- 
ually. Personnel of the joint venture 
also would enjoy the same benefits as ac- 
crue to employees of nonprofit hospitals. 

The amendment would encourage hos- 
pitals to do collectively some of the ac- 
tivities they now perform individually, 
but at less cost and greater efficiency 
than is currently possible. Also, in no way 
does the amendment reduce the Treas- 
ury’s actual revenue. 

As stated at the beginning of this state- 
ment, the Senate accepted this amend- 
ment when we had the social security 
bill before us last November. However we 
lost it in conference, as we lost many Sen- 
ate amendments to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 
AMENDMENT NO. 665 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 13315 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, I wish to announce a 
hearing for the consideration of H.R. 
13315. This bill would define more pre- 
cisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia. 

The hearing will be held on April 5, 
1968, at 11 a.m., in the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee hearing room, room 
6226, New Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
Record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the following 
nominations: 

Frank E. McKinney, of Indiana, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Spain. 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentlary of the United States of America to 
France. 


In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 


A NATION IN CRISES 


Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, Mr. Alf 
Landon remains one of the great students 
of national and international affairs. 

At the first annual President’s dinner, 
at Fort Hays, Kansas State College, this 
evening, March 25, he will deliver an ad- 
dress entitled “A Nation in Crises,” deal- 
ing with Vietnam, the worldwide run on 
the dollar, civil rights and civil disorders, 
and the space program. 

Mr. President, this is a very thought- 
ful and penetrating treatment of some 
of the important issues facing this Na- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A NATION IN Crises 
(By Alf M. Landon) 


Americans face crucial decisions on: 
1, Vietnam, 
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2. Worldwide run on the dollar. 

3. Civil rights and city disorders. 

4. Space. 

All are coming to a head at the same time. 
They are all intermeshed. Separately, each 
one is of great significance—pressing for de- 
cision as to policy—and then its prompt and 
effective administration. Combined, they 
become a “clear and present” danger to all 
Americans. 

All through the hearing of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations two weeks ago, 
there ran not only concern for the fate of 
South Vietnam. There was also concern about 
the fateful postion occupied by the United 
States of America in the world today. 

Only two Democrats and one Republican 
out of the 18 members of the Committee 
present spoke out clearly and loudly in sup- 
port of President Johnson's Vietnam policies 
and conduct of that war. Senator McCarthy 
was in New Hampshire. All the rest of the 
Committee—including the Senate Democrat 
majority leader, Senator Mansfield, and the 
Chairman, Senator Fulbright—were opposed. 
The New York Times summed up Secretary 
of State Rusk's superb argument for the de- 
fense of President Johnson's Vietnam policy 
as “a good man stuck with a bad case—which 
he cannot sell even to his old friends and 
allies.” 

There were many references during this 
day and a half of hearings to the fact that 
Americans were more divided on this Viet- 
nam War than on any previous foreign war 
in our history, with appeal to the President 
to bring about national unity by raising to 
national leadership heretofore lacking. 

A week later—on March 18th—98 Republi- 
can and 41 Democrat members of the House 
urged an immediate Congressional review of 
American policy in Southeast Asia. 

No wonder Democrat leaders of the United 
States Senate, like Mansfield, Fulbright and 
Robert Kennedy, rose in protest on the Sen- 
ate floor on March 7th warning President 
Johnson not to go any farther in his Viet- 
nam policies without consulting the Con- 
gress. 

Senator Fulbright makes the extremely 
serious charge that the Gulf of Tonkin Res- 
olution—which is the only base for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war decisions—“has been re- 
pealed by its own original invalidity based 
on false representations.” 

Senator Robert Kennedy said: 

“It would be a major mistake for the Presi- 
dent to take a major step toward escalation 
without having the understanding and sup- 
port of the Senate and the American people. 
Every time there have been difficulties en- 
countered, the administration’s response has 
always been to escalate—send more troops.” 

Senator Mansfield warned the administra- 
tion against continuing the attempt to sup- 
press the right of dissent. 

It is argued by our national administration 
that—unless we win the war in Vietnam for 
the containment of Communism, it will 
break out in another place. My answer is 
that it—Communism—is already breaking 
out in other places. It is breaking out in the 
Middle East—in Africa and in countries other 
than Vietnam in Asia—in the Western 
Hemisphere—while we are tied down in 
South Vietnam. 

At the same time, the monolithic Russian 
bloc is breaking up. Each year it becomes 
harder for the old guard to suppress by force 
free thinking. Communism has within it the 
seeds of its own transformation, if not 
destruction. 

Secretary Rusk said, “It will be a catas- 
trophe for America to pull out of South 
Vietnam without an honorable peace.” My 
answer is that President Johnson's giving 
priority to escalating the war can be an 
even greater catastrophe. 

Despite the often repeated comforting as- 
surances from President Johnson that to be 
“steady and patient’—means ultimate vic- 
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tory there there is little evidence today that 
we have anything better than a stalemate in 
South Vietnam. The President is confronted 
with a request from General Westmoreland 
for two hundred thousands more troops. Our 
trained troop reserves are low now. 

It is plain the North Vietnamese forces got 
a long jump on us two months ago—and still. 
retain that advantage. Secretary Rusk re- 
fused to admit that it was a stalemate. He 
argued that, in the long run, it was a defeat 
for the enemy. However, it is a military fact 
that the Communists upset the South Viet- 
namese forces and government in approxi- 
mately two-thirds of South Vietnam—which 
we have just started to recover for the third 
time. The enemy’s military forces are still 
in position to cause the American forces 
trouble in several places. 

Getting right down to brass tacks—I have 
said on several occasions for the past three 
years that Vietnam was part and parcel of 
the entire international situation and that 
Russia was the key. 

It has been evident from the beginning of 
the Vietnam War that the weaknesses of 
North Vietnam were its land-locked posi- 
tion with only one good harbor—Haiphong—. 
plus a food supply dependent on river dykes 
protection from destructive floods, That is 
their “Achilles’ Heel.” Therefore, obviously 
our attacks—militarily—should have been 
focused on their weaknesses—Haiphong 
Harbor and bombing the river dykes. 

President Johnson—who has decided the 
tactics for the general in command in the 
field of this third largest foreign war in our 
history—did not attack those weaknesses 
of the enemy—unwilling to give China and 
Russia any reason for coming to the direct 
aid of North Vietnam with accompanying 
threat to world peace. 

I raise the question—can we win this 
Vietnamese War without blockading Hai- 
phong—bombing the river dykes—or invad- 
ing North Vietnam with American group 
troops? We have been facing China and 
Russia indirectly all the time with their 
logistic support of North Vietnam. Hanoi 
could not have continued this war a month 
without the large scale munitions and other 
supplies it is getting from Russia. 

The river dykes could be taken out by air. 
Destruction of a food supply of the enemy 
has been a prime military target in every 
war fought by any country at any time. The 
Union army did that to the South in our 
Civil War. They laid waste to the productive 
Shenandoah Valley and with Sherman's 
march to the sea. In World War II, we 
bombed little unfortified fishing villages in 
Japan to destroy a Japanese food supply. 

Blockading or destroying Haiphong is 
something else. That involves a direct con- 
frontation with Russia, at least. Are the 
American people willing to make that kind 
of a showdown? The same goes for invading 
North Vietnam. 

A giant operation of that kind would in- 
volve hundreds of thousands of men—vast 
quantities of armament—other supplies—and 
all which that would entail. If these tactics 
are adopted, it has got to be done all-out— 
and not on a shoestring basis. That means 
putting America on a full war footing. Such 
a giant effort would escalate this conflict into 
a general war—and probably an atomic war. 
That is what Mao has openly stated he 
wanted—because, there being more Chinese 
to start with, there would be more of them 
left to inherit the earth. 

Republicans and Democrats and members 
of the Congress who urge President Johnson 
to use all the air and sea power necessary 
to cut off military supplies to North Vietnam 
through Hanoi from Russia and China as 
their alternative to President Johnson’s pres- 
ent policy are not mentioning all these fac- 
tors that are an essential part of such a 
policy. It is not as simple as Senator Stennis 
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is quoted removing the limitations and 
turning on the green light.“ 

This is why the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world is having so much 
difficulty winning the little war in Vietnam.” 
It is not because of any real shortcomings 
or deficiencies in our military. It is because 
of the realities and verities that we are now 
eyeball-to-eyeball with. 

‘There is no question that we can win the 
Vietnamese War. The questions are, what do 
we lose when we win? What do we lose if we 
pull out? It is obvious that trying to win 
an unlimited war by limited tactics is an 
incipient disaster. 

In the process of immersed 
deeper militarily in the swamps and jungles 
of Vietnam—America has become immersed 
deeper and deeper politically. 

What was—according to President John- 
son—to be a limited war for the right of 
self-determination of a little oppressed peo- 
ple—the President now proclaims is a war 
for containment of Communism. Hence, once 
again, he throws down the iron gauntlet to 
China and Russia, as he did at the Manila 
Conference in October, 1966. 

There he announced America’s guardian- 
ship of all Asia. Incidentally, President John- 
son still has refused to submit the transcript 
of his commitment at that conference to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Ev- 
ery foreign government in the world has read 
copies of that transcript. The proper com- 
mittee of the American Congress is the only 
one that has not. 

In effect, the President put a chip on his 
shoulder and dared China and Russia to 
knock it off. That is our outmoded policy of 
containment of Communism. 

It is evident that he under-estimated the 
staying power of North Vietnam—indirectly, 
vigorously supported by Russia and China. 

It is evident we have reached the limits of 
effective bombing targets. It is evident that, 
so far, our offensive is only recovering South 
Vietnamese territory lost to the enemy last 
February. It is evident that the so-called 
allied forces do not occupy as much South 
Vietnamese territory today as they did in 
February, 1965. 

Do America's interest warrant taking the 
risk of China’s and Russia’s possibly joining 
North Vietnam in directly resisting America’s 
escalation of that war? I raise the question 
for serious discussion and consideration— 
whether it is not in America’s interest and 
in the interest of preserving world peace— 
to negotiate a settlement now with North 
Vietnam on terms that are better for all 
parties involved to take—than to war to the 
bitter end. Then we could go about vigor- 
ously building bridges—as President John- 
son described it in 1966—with all the coun- 
tries in the world—in place of his present 
outmoded containment policy. 

What makes President Johnson’s leader- 
ship in Vietnam so difficult for worried 
Americans and peoples of the world to un- 
derstand is his switch to Senator Goldwater's 
war policy in February, 1965—which he had 
previously opposed—then, early in 1966, 
switched to building bridges with China and 
Russia—which I supported. Then, in Octo- 
ber, 1966, at the Manila Conference, he as- 
sumed the protection of all Asia from ag- 
gression by force or infiltration—added to 
what he had previously assumed for all of 
3 western hemisphere and the world at 

e. 

The second crucial decision—our recent 
crisis—the war on the dollar as a standard 
of value in the world’s monetary markets— 
is of more serious consequences to American 
security than the Vietnam War—aside from 
its terrible, tragic casualty lists. Our mone- 
tary reserves are as low as our military troop 
reserves, 

Our gold reserve is steadily being reduced. 
Once more, administration spokesmen are 
giving comforting assurances of a new credit 
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plan for world trade that will make gold 
obsolete as the base of world credit, Such a 
plan has been proposed and discussed in 
monetary conferences for four years in one 
conference after another. Today the world 
is no nearer a new solution than at the 
start. 

Any abrupt devaluing of the American 
dollar and further devaluation of the British 
pound sterling—both being standard re- 
serves for governments and banking systems 
the world over—will cause bloody rioting and 
worldwide toppling of governments. The de- 
valuation of the British pound caused a riot 
in Penang, Malaysia, with 17 deaths. 

The two-price gold plan adopted a week 
ago is a mere stopgap to give the United 
States time to do what it should have been 
doing in all these many years for a balanced 
budget to contain inflation instead of 
chronic deficit financing at home and 
abroad feeding inflationary pressures. 

On the third crucial decision—so far, the 
President has ignored the constructive re- 
port of the National Commission on Civil 
Disorder—with its emphasis on high pri- 
ority for attention and no estimate of the 
obviously enormous costs involved. 

I cannot think of a subject for discussion 
and consideration that is more remote to 
the personal lives of this audience and the 
haunting beauty of the high plains area you 
represent, with its cattle—grain—oil and 
gas—good towns and good schools. 

Unlike the streets of many of our large 
cities—that are unsafe for women and chil- 
dren in the smog of the day and in the mists 
of the night—there are few streets in this 
ch college town—or throughout this 
vast high plains area—that are unsafe for 
women and children, day or night. There are 
no schools in this vast area where murder 
stalks children hardly in their teens—as is 
the case in many American large cities. 

Yet this great high plains area—in which 
this Kansas State College celebrates and com- 
memorates tonight the splendid and forward 
leadership of its five presidents and their con- 
tributions to our great state—is a part of the 
United States. What happens on the streets 
and in the schools of Chicago affects the 
political—economic and social affairs of this 
entire area. 

To mention just one factor alone—there is 
evident desire on the part of many heads of 
families in many lines of activity to change 
from the tensions of the insecurity of life 
in the big cities to the pleasure and the com- 
fort that comes from the security of living 
in Kansas towns. 

It is evident that the shocking and gripping 
report by President Johnson’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorder has a rocky road 
to travel. The big city press and mayors gen- 
erally vigorously support its recommenda- 
tions not only on projects. Its recommenda- 
tions for priority are urged with equal vigor. 

I have read only a summary of this report. 
I do not claim to speak on it as a good re- 
porter. 

The unanimous report of President John- 
son’s Commission on Civil Disorder focuses 
attention not only on the crisis of American 
cities. It brings to a head the United States’ 
entire financial-military and international 
position. 

What is most surprising and disturbing is 
the unwillingness of our national adminis- 
tration to face the realities of a reappraisal 
of the soundness of America’s overall posi- 
tion today. 

I ask the question, are we not at the end 
of our free-handed, unlimited, on-the-cuff 
spending? The whole ball of wax—foreign 
aid—space—military and domestic. I mean 
despite comforting assurances of the catchy 
phrase about our continued great increase of 
national production—it is obvious—Ameri- 
oon resources are stretched to the breaking 

nt. 
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Welfare payments last year reached an all- 
time high. Yet only about half the folks eligi- 
ble were fully paid. The national administra- 
tion is seeking to find the needed answer to 
this. 

The much-heralded war on poverty is a 
dismal failure. I quote from the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 4, 1968: 

“Despite years of promises—billions of dol- 
lars in aid... the war on poverty remains 
nothing but a catchy phrase to most ghetto 
dwellers in the U.S.” 

The President has recommended to the 
Congress two new proposals for better hous- 
ing—more jobs—and other major aids to the 
cities. That legislation is still pending. 

A meaningful and speedy start can be 
made if the Congress promptly ratifies Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request for legislation creat- 
ing a new association between the national 
government and business in replacing bad 
and obsolete housing with modern new build- 
ings. Home ownership could be encouraged 
by the President's plan for legislation per- 
mitting the national government to guaran- 
tee loans, underwrite interest payments in 
excess of one per cent in exchange for lower 
rentals—tax concessions—that enables pri- 
vate business to build and manage their 
properties. 

So far, the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders’ highly important 
eonclusions have been quietly ignored by the 
national administration. I believe those con- 
clusions can be ignored and shelved only to 
our great and beloved country’s peril. 

Vice President Humphrey said: 

“If the Committee’s fear of a divided 
America becomes a nightmare reality, it will 
not be so much because specific government 
failed. It will be because our free society 
failed.” 

America is already divided. The nightmare 
is not a dream. Mr. Johnson is not helping 
to create national unity when he calls all 
those who dissent from his Vietnam War pol- 
icies appeasers and Quislings.” 

No estimate was made by the Kerner Com- 
mission of the ultimate cost. Mention was 
made by some of the members of the Com- 
mission of fifty to a hundred billion dollars. 
The operating cost depends on so many dif- 
ferent factors that it is understandable that 
no accurate estimate can be made. 

This report comes at a time when it at 
last is evident—as William Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, says—that the 
United States financially is “over-committed 
and over-extended and this has gradually 
come to be recognized by most of our friends 
abroad and a great many of the people in 
this country. What we are moving toward 
is not deficit financing for a temporary period 
but perpetual deficit.” 

“The hour is late and the need is urgent,” 
the President rightfully said—attempting to 
pass to the Congress the task of reshaping 
and correcting his original budget suffi- 
ciently to restore temporarily the solvency 
of the American dollar in the world’s mone- 
tary markets. So far, the President’s own 
Congressional leaders take a dim view of 
doing his homework. 

Therefore, we must take a long and hard 
look at the policies we have been merrily 
pursuing on the assumption that the goose 
hangs high and the smoke goes up the chim- 
ney just the same because of our great and 
steadily growing national production. 

As Adam Smith said, there is a lot of ruin 
in any country. It has taken some thirty- 
five years to prove once again the fallacy of 
chronic unbalanced budgets and the lack of 
fiscal responsibility. Confidence in the value 
of the American dollar—evidenced by the 
gold crisis—once destroyed—takes a long 
time to rebuild. We have not had a federal 
balanced budget for nearly forty years. Now 
we are paying the fiddler through our nose. 

Pending in the Congress is the fourth cru- 
cial issue: the appropriation for the Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. There must be no let-down in space 
projects. Maintaining our position of leader- 
ship in space efforts is more important to the 
security of the United States than main- 
taining it in Vietnam. 

As long as twenty years ago, I forecast 
that the nation that first dominated space 
could dominate the world; that sooner or 
later space platforms would be developed 
for installation of military personnel and 
equipment. 

Aside from military advantage is the 
unlimited—unknown—interplanetary space 
that could well change future life on this 
planet as much as Columbus’ discovery of 
the new world changed life in the old world, 

It is nothing less than foolish pinch-penny 
folly to retrench to any degree the appro- 
priations now pending in the Congress needed 
for adequate space research and develop- 
ment for the United States of America to be 
first in all space exploration and develop- 
ment, Landing on the moon of itself may not 
be too significant. Landing on the moon as 
the first step in exploring interplanetary 
space is highly important to the future of 
the United States of America. 

We are constantly assured by the Johnson 
administration that we will win the Vietnam 
War in the end if we have the will to win. 
Of course we can. But the central question 
is—what does America win, in the end? And 
at what price? What will be left of Vietnam 
when the peace comes? How much American 
personnel and equipment will we have to 
leave in South Vietnam—like we have in 
Korea? 

President Johnson repeatedly tells us we 
only have to be “steadfast and patient.” 

Well, what does steadfastness and patience 
cost in money and in precious American 
casualties? 

No government is warranted in speculat- 
ing and taking chances as President Johnson 
has done with our monetary system. America 
is the only country that based its monetary 
system on Lord Keynes’ theories thirty-five 
years ago. They were completely untried. 
They do not work any better than the eco- 
nomie theories of Marx and Lenin. In theory, 
both systems should work. But they do not 
for one simple reason. Politics and economics 
are inseparable. There is always a next elec- 
tion. 

Above all, no government is warranted in 
speculating in its military policies on the 
conduct of other interested great powers. Es- 
pecially is that so when the other powers are 
Communists—whose existence is based on 
conquest by force and have special territorial 
interests, like China. 

It is obvious from recent events that Pres- 
ident Johnson was wildly speculating with 
the American dollar and America’s military 
power. As a result, President Johnson faces 
worldwide distrust of his financial under- 
standing—his military judgment—and politi- 
eal decisions. That speculation has been dis- 
astrous not only to the United States of 
America. Its effects are felt in the military 
and economic reaction of every country in 
the world. 

I ask you to consider what is happening 
to our country Where are we headed? Here 
we are—confronted with a war in Asia— 
trouble in our ghettos—and a war on our 
dollar, Each alone presents a grave crisis for 
our national survival. Together they chal- 
lenge the very durability of our society— 
our political system—our economic system. 

In Russia, the Soviet Union is again forced 
to secret trials and convictions in attempting 
to suppress the growing right to dissent and 
protest. In America, President Johnson is 
leading the attempt to suppress discussion 
and debate of his Vietnam War policies by 
personal attacks on the patriotism of all who 
do not support him completely and abso- 
Iutely. 

In Russia, the Soviet Union can only exist 
by suppression discussion. Individual rights 
of criticism and protest are poisonous to 
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Communism. In America, they are the life 
blood of our democratic process and the exist- 
ence of our great and glorious Republic. 

All the aspirants for the presidency agree 
on the perilous and dangerous position the 
mighty and powerful United States of Amer- 
ica is in today. 

Senator McCarthy and Senator Kennedy 
would end the Vietnam War—the basic key 
to all other policies—by de-escalation. 

President Johnson and Richard Nixon 
would end the Vietnam War by escalation. 
It is evident that cannot be done without 
direct confrontation with China or Russia. 

Senators Kennedy and McCarthy would 
give priority to negotiations as the solution 
for Vietnam. President Johnson and Rich- 
ard Nixon would give priority to a military 
solution, 

That is the fateful policy decision for 
voters to make in 1968. 

All in all, we are facing an election year 
without parallel in our history. 

The emphasis placed on the Republican 
national platform is not practical. Every 
platform by either major party has always 
been written in such a way that it can be 
interpreted by the presidential nominee as 
he saw fit. Even platforms have been com- 
pletely repudiated after the election. Wit- 
ness that President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—within 30 days—completely and to- 
tally reversed the platform he campaigned 
on in 1932. 

Therefore, Republicans—independents— 
who do not agree with either President 
Johnson's or Richard Nixon’s position on 
how to settle the Vietnam War are short of 
any candidate who expresses their position. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATORS AIKEN 
AND CASE ON CONSIDERATION OF 
CODE OF CONDUCT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Friday immediately following the Sen- 
ate’s adoption of the provisions govern- 
ing senatorial standards of conduct, I 
congratulated Senator Stennis and the 
members of the select committee for the 
truly exemplary role they played in 
bringing this resolution to the Chamber 
and steering it to its ultimate over- 
whelming success. In those remarks I 
also praised the efforts of the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Arken] and the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE] in attempting to strengthen the 
proposed resolution and for adding their 
always provocative thoughts to the dis- 
cussion. Inadvertently those remarks 
concerning these two Senators did not 
appear in the Recorp, so I again wish to 
point to their significant contribution in 
the debate, to their abiding interest in 
and devotion to the entire area of the 
improvement of senatorial standard of 
conduct, and to their outstanding 
leadership. 

I again extend my thanks and the ap- 
preciation of the entire Senate to Sen- 
ator STENNIS and to the members of the 
select committee and to all those who 
participated in the discussion. The final 
result is a magnificent accomplishment 
for this body. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. bai 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER AND THE 
COMING ELECTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post, written by Roland Evans and 
Robert Novak, entitled “Ten Years of 
Republican Rebuffs Explain Rockefeller’s 
Lack of Fight.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ten YEARS oF REPUBLICAN REBUFFS EXPLAIN 
ROCKEFELLER’s LACK OFP FIGHT 


(Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
and Sen. Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, 
two Republicans who had known each other 
only casually during long careers of public 
service, achieved new intimacy on Monday 
evening, March 18, as they dined alone at 
Rockefeller’s Washington mansion on Fox- 
hall Road. 

Rockefeller said he could not run for Presi- 
dent without Morton’s fulltime help. Morton 
replied that if Rockefeller would run, he 
would be there fighting to the finish. The 
two men embraced, Morton convinced that 
the decision had been made and, indeed, that 
he would be Rockefeller’s national campaign 


manager. 

Thus did it come wholly as a shock to Mor- 
ton, prepared for a last hurrah for himself 
and the Republican moderate wing, as he 
watched Rockefeller via television bow out 
some 60 hours later. 

Tears in his eyes, Morton murmured that 
a golden opportunity had been lost. When 
Rockefeller telephoned 10 minutes after that 
press conference, Morton told him: “Nelson, 
you've misjudged your Party.” 

These private exchanges illuminate some 
dark corners of the Governor's strange con- 
duct last week. Rockefeller’s drop-out was 
not preceded by discussions with Morton or 
other supporters outside his personel entour- 
age. Nor did Rockefeller appreciate the care- 
fully calculated appraisal by these support- 
ers that he had a very good chance, indeed, 
against Richard M. Nixon if he waged an all- 
out campaign. 

The reason lies in the lack of fight by 
Rockefeller and his inner circle. Battered and 
wearled by 10 years of rebuffs in national 
Republican wars, they had no stomach for 
N 

One political leader from another state 
invited to Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment for consultations a few days before the 
decision noticed immediately that many of 
the insiders—Columnist Emmett Hughes, 
Republican National Committeeman George 
Hinman, egghead William Ronan—were the 
same advisers who convinced Rockefeller not 
to challenge Nixon in 1960. In eight years, 
the names and faces had not changed. It 
was a case of tired blood on Fifth Avenue. 

Given that residual lethargy, Nixon's 
clever coup of pressuring Nebraska state offi- 
cials to put Rockefeller’s name on that 
state’s primary election ballot against his 
wishes was peculiarly depressing when it 
became known on Tuesday. Acknowledging 
certain defeat in Nebraska, Rockefeller felt 
the strategy of concentrating on beating 
Nixon in Oregon was demolished. 

His pessimistic inner circle agreed, but 
Morton did not. Instead, he quickly put to- 
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gether the rudiments of a Rockefeller cam- 
paign in Nebraska aimed at a moral victory 
of around 40 per cent. After conferring with 
a key Nebraska politician in his office on 
Tuesday afternoon, Morton informed Rocke- 
feller that he could raise adequate financing 
for the primary campaign in Nebraska alone. 

Beyond Nebraska, Morton was organizing 
an embryonic Rockefeller campaign from 

regulars unconvinced of Nixon's abil- 
ity to win in November. For instance, Robert 
Corber, the highly regarded Republican State 
Chairman of Virginia who always had been 
a Nixon man, volunteered for Rockefeller. 

But Rockefeller’s battle-weary inner circle 
was giving Rockefeller wholly different and 
less accurate information, The ability of pro- 
Rockefeller Governors such as James Rhodes 
of Ohio and Raymond Shafer of Pennsyl- 
vania to control their delegations was grossly 
underrated by the Rockefeller staff. 

Some incurably optimistic Republican 
moderates have not given up hope. A few 
fondle Rockefeller’s promise of speaking out 
on Vietnam as a vestige of hope. Others seek 
an eleventh hour alternative (one moderate 
leader frantically tried to contact Sen. 
Charles H. Percy of Illinois last Thursday 
night—without success). But the realists 
only hope they can sell some of their ideas 
to Nixon. 

If the Republicans have lost a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity to break the Demo- 
cratic grasp on organized labor, the Negro, 
and the intellectual, an inquest of major 
proportions is proper. 

Moderates who declined to support Rocke- 
feller—such as Sen. Mark Hatfield of Oregon, 
who insisted that the Governor first spell 
out his Vietnam policy—bear part of the 
responsibility. 

But not as much as Rockefeller himself. 
Since bursting on the Republican scene a 
decade ago as an appealing new figure, his 
political behavior has been erratic and 
abrasive. Whatever his high qualifications 
for the Presidency, he has flunked the po- 
litical test. 


WILBUR COHEN AN EXCELLENT 
CHOICE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
choice of Wilbur J. Cohen as the new 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to succeed John Gardner insures 
that the pursuit of excellence will con- 
tinue at HEW. Few Cabinet choices have 
been as logical as this one. Few men have 
been so uniquely qualified to fill a Cabi- 
net post as Wilbur Cohen is to fill this 
one. For so many of the programs ad- 
ministered by HEW owe their birth in 
large measure to this outstanding public 
servant. 

Wilbur Cohen has been described as 
one of the most cooly efficient, pragmatic, 
and persistent innovators Washington 
has ever seen. And, despite his long years 
in the Capital which in most men has 
produced a hard-bitten cynicism, “Wil- 
bur Cohen”—as Theodore H. White put 
it— has lost none of his humanitarian 
glow.” He is still the crusader who back 
in the first days of the New Deal helped 
ae the Social Security Act of 
1935. 

I am proud to say that Wilbur Cohen 
is a native of my State. He was born in 
Milwaukee and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His father is still 
working in Milwaukee. He has his own 
grocery store. He is a wonderful man. 

The Milwaukee Journal had an edito- 
rial Saturday praising President John- 
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son for selecting Cohen, and I commend 
it to the attention of other Senators. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COHEN A GOOD CHOICE 


President Johnson’s selection of Wilbur J. 
Cohen as secretary of health, education and 
welfare is an excellent one. The former Mil- 
waukee man's experience in Washington 
goes back to the early days of the New Deal 
when, as a youth of 21, he worked with the 
committee that drafted the original social se- 
curity act. 

Except for an interlude as a University of 
Michigan professor, Cohen has spent most 
of his time since then in Washington as an 
expert on welfare legislation. He has served 
under five presidents of both parties. He was 
President Kennedy’s chief adviser on social 
security and helped pilot medicare and anti- 
poverty legislation through congress. 

The need for imaginative new efforts to 
help meet the growing unrest among urban 
slum dwellers is obvious, In Cohen, the pres- 
ident has a man who understands how to 
develop such programs and carry them out. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT OF 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH TO HUMAN 
RIGHTS COMMISSION IS TESTI- 
MONIAL TO LABOR LEADER'S 
DEEP INTEREST IN DIGNITY OF 
MAN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
U.N. General Assembly, in recognition of 
the celebration of the International 
Human Rights Year, is urging member 
states to ratify the Human Rights Con- 
ventions. 

One of 10 distinguished Americans se- 
lected by President Johnson to serve on 
the President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of the Human Rights Year is 
A. Philip Randolph, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. 

A. Philip Randolph’s career is filled 
with chapter after chapter of persever- 
ance in furthering the cause of human 
rights. He ably supports the principles 
of the Human Rights Conventions which 
uphold the dignity of man. 

Besides his official duties, Mr. Ran- 
dolph was an organizer and director of 
the movement which led President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to start the 
Commission on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice in 1941. In earlier days, Mr. Ran- 
dolph was an organizer of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, American 
Federation of Labor, in New York City. 

His appointment to the President’s 
Commission for the Observance of 
Human Rights Year is certainly worthy 
of commendation from all of us who sup- 
port this country’s ratification of the 
Human Rights Conventions. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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GIRL SCOUTS AID MONTANA STATE 
COUNCIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
fall of 1966, a nonpartisan committee, 
Montana Citizens Committee on the 
State Legislature, was established to 
study and recommend ways of improv- 
ing the processes within our State legis- 
lature. When the committee was estab- 
lished, they found that the financing was 
wholly inadequate and the future of the 
committee was somewhat bleak, Word of 
the financial plight reached Mrs. Allan 
S. Mackenzie, a long-time friend and 
adviser to a Girl Scout troop in Lewis- 
town, Mont. Her senior Girl Scouts be- 
came quite concerned about the future 
of this committee. The young women con- 
tributed a great deal of stenographic and 
general office work. These Girl Scouts 
made it possible for the committee 
to function. Without this volunteer work, 
it is likely that the Montana Citizens 
Committee on the State Legislature 
would have failed. In addition, the girls 
developed a far better understanding of 
the workings of our State government. I 
. the Girl Scouts from Lewis- 

wn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article and personality sketch 
published in the February 1968 issue of 
the Girl Scout Leader. The story was 
prepared by three of the Lewistown Girl 
Scouts, Barbara Eck, Jeanne Tognetti, 
and Barbara Pallett. 

There being no objection, the article 
and personality sketch were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITIZENS AT WORK 
(By Barbara Eck, Jeanne Tognetti, and 
Barbara Pallett 1) 

In September 1966, months after our plans 
for the year had been made, our troop ad- 
viser, Mrs. Allan S. Mackenzie, brought to 


1 Barbara Eck is now a freshman at the 
University of Montana, majoring in psychol- 
ogy. She has been a Girl Scout for ten years 
and is registered as an Associate Member. 
Barbara was a delegate to the Midnight Sun 
Adventure in Juneau, Alaska, and the Inter- 
national Friendship Conference at Lewis and 
Clark College in Portland, Oregon. She earned 
her Program Aide and Office Aide bars and 
was a counselor at Brownie day camp for 
four years. Her special interests are sewing 
and ceramics. Barbara’s mother has been a 
troop committee member for five years. 

Barbara Pallett is a home economics major 
at the University of Montana, where she was 
elected president of the freshman residence 
hall. A Girl Scout for eleven years, she was a 
patrol leader for the 1965 Roundup and a 
delegate to the Conference on the Home at 
Purdue University. She served as district 
president of the Future Homemakers of 
America and was an honor student during 
high school. Barbara was a member of the 
student council, the band, and the pep club, 
and acted in the junior and senior plays. 

A freshman at Montana State University, 
Jeanne Tognetti is majoring in mathematics. 
She attended the 1965 Senior Roundup and 
was a member of the Senior planning board. 
Jeanne, who served as troop historian, was a 
member of a mounted patrol, She won the 
Kiwanis Achievement Award for straight A’s 
in high school, where she was a member of 
the journalism, speech, library, and pep clubs, 
choir, and drill team. Jeanne was also an 
announcer for St. Leo's High School program, 
heard weekly on radio. 
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our attention the problems facing a newly 
created Montana Citizens Committee on the 
State Legislature. We had never heard of this 
committee, so we invited a member of it to 
come to a troop meeting and tell us about it. 

We learned at that meeting that it was 
@ non-partisan committee, which had been 
organized the month before. Thirty-nine 
Montana citizens, representing many differ- 
ent parts of the state, had been appointed 
by the Montana Legislative Council to study 
and consider ways of improving the working 
of the state legislature. Its problems were 
not altogether new; some of us already knew 
that our Montana Legislature meets only 
once every two years. Even we wondered how 
a state could conduct its business well when 
the legislature met only biennially for sixty 
days. One of our troop members asked if 
annual sessions would be studied by this 
committee. The reply was “Yes.” 

We were informed that since our legisla- 
ture would not be meeting until January 
1967, the Montana Citizens Committee on 
the State Legislature had no budget of its 
own. We also learned that Mr. C. W. Cooley, 
the chairman of this committee, wanted to 
send personalized typewritten letters to his 
committee members. Use of carbons or mime- 
ographed or duplicated form letters was “out” 
because he felt that each member of his 
committee was entitled to a personal letter. 

When we asked about these letters, we 
were told that they would not only pertain 
to time and place of monthly meetings, but 
also to studies of other states that had citi- 
zens committees similar to our own that had 
been in operation for some time. Some of 
the letters, accompanied by the studies, would 
have to go to each committee member; others 
would go to the appropriate subcommittees. 
Of necessity, these letters would have to be 
lengthy. In addition to these letters, there 
was also the addressing of envelopes and 
labels. 

We realized that this project was very im- 
portant. But did we have the time to help? 
Our own troop activities were already 
up the entire weekly meetings. And how 
many typists were there in the troop? A show 
of hands disclosed that there were many, 
each with access to a typewriter. This was 
the unofficial beginning of the “typing pa- 
trol” in Senior Troop 61 of the Treasure 
State Girl Scout Council. 

As time passed, it seemed that every free 
minute we had was spent on typing letters 
for the Montana Citizens Committee. On 
one occasion we even sent out letters to the 
attendants at the American Assembly meet- 
ing at the University of Montana, an en- 
tirely separate group from our Citizens Com- 
mittee. We did feel pressure at times because 
we had to meet deadlines and we had to type 
neatly and accurately. 

Then there was that horrible day when 
Mrs. Mackenzie had to ask us to redo a 
job that was not well done! How it hap- 
pened no one knows, but somehow one 
word—appearing in the middle of the sen- 
tence in thirty-seven letters—was typed “ap- 
portionate” instead of “apportionment.” No 
one in the typing patrol had caught the mis- 
take, and the letters had gone to Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie. She returned them to us in the 
morning, and she received all thirty-seven 
“new” letters the following morning! 

As time went on, other troop members who 
were not members of the typing patrol be- 
came involved. Clipping articles in the lead- 
ing state newspapers concerning legislature 
matters became a full-time job, especially 
during the legislative session. Once the ar- 
ticles were clipped they had to be pasted on 
sheets of yellow paper, and the date and 
name of the paper printed on the top. 

These clippings were then forwarded to 
the Citizens Conference on the State Legis- 
lature, whose headquarters are in Kansas 
City, Missouri. (The relationship.of the Mon- 
tana Committee to the Citizens Conference 
is similar to that of the Treasure State Girl 
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Scout Council and the National Organization 
of Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.) 

Then came the time when one of our non- 
typists saved the day for the Citizens Com- 
mittee. The state legislature had been in 
session for about two weeks when the formal 
report of the Citizens Committee came from 
the printer with one important word missing 
in the committee’s recommendations. The 
missing word, “long-range,” had to be printed 
by hand in 159 reports, because each legisla- 
tor was receiving his own copy of the formal 
report. 

We saved the day for the committee an- 
other time when, unexpectedly, the chairman 
was informed that the committee would 
have to change its scheduled place of meet- 
ing. After dictating the message, Mr. Cooley 
had to leave town. Not only was it necessary 
for the postal cards to be typed and initialed, 
but this time the typists had to sign the 
chairman’s name. Seeing that these cards 
were properly typed, signed, and sent out was 
undertaken by one of the members of the 
typing patrol. No adult checked these cards 
before they went out! 


WHAT IT MEANT TO US 


Yes, we did have quite a time. Some nights 
it meant deciding to skip a favorite TV pro- 
gram, or pecking on our typewriters on into 
the wee small hours of the morning. 

It was worth it. We would do it again and 
again, if we were called upon. Seeing our ini- 
tials in the lower left-hand corner of each 
letter pleased us more than all the headaches 
we felt. 

Now we realize that there are citizens be- 
sides the legislators who care about Mon- 
tana. They are working toward a better state 
by arousing public interest. Asking us to 
help them involved many people: our par- 
ents, sometimes our teachers, and many 
times our friends. We have come to under- 
stand more about Montana’s problems—our 
problems. We feel closer to the legislators. 

And we shall always try to be worthy of 
a fine compliment one member of the Mon- 
tana Citizens Committee paid us: “You in 
Troop 61 have helped open new doors for 
Montana, May they be rewarding openings, 
and may Montana prosper under your up- 
and-coming leadership.” 


MORAL SUPPORT FOR OUR TROOPS 
IN VIETNAM 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the South 
Portland High School Key Club has con- 
ducted an inspiring and exemplary pro- 
gram to evidence support of our boys in 
Vietnam. It first started with solicitation 
of the names of the South Portland boys 
serving in Vietnam. These names are 
now being engraved on plaques in their 
honor. Next a Christmas card campaign 
was conducted as was a letter-sending 
campaign. 

This group has asked me to circulate 
petitions among my 99 colleagues which 
state: 

SOUTH PORTLAND 
HIGH SCHOOL KEY CLUB, 
South Portland, Maine. 

I, the undersigned, wish to make it known 
that I support our boys who are fighting in 
Viet Nam. This means that I care about our 
boys whether or not I support the present 
war policies. 


— ee e.m — 


Because I am mindful of the great de- 
mands on the time of the Senators, in- 
stead of circulating these petitions, I in- 
vite you to so express yourself by a letter, 
if you care to do so, to: Mr. Paul Bernard, 
South Portland High School Key Club, 
South Portland High School, South Port- 
land, Maine. 
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PROTESTS FDA CANNED MILK DE- 
CISION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am very 
much concerned with the decision by the 
Food and Drug Administration removing 
certain sanitary requirements from im- 
ported canned milk. 

With the importation of evaporated 
and sweetened condensed milk reaching 
record levels, this is not the time to relax 
the already inadequate quality stand- 
ards that we have for imported milk. 

The FDA announced on Friday that 
canned milk would no longer be subject 
to the provisions of the Federal Milk 
Import Act. This statute prohibits the 
importation of milk or cream unless the 
cows involved have been annually ex- 
amined for disease and the foreign dairy 
farms and plants meet certain sanitary 
requirements. 

Since 1962, the importation of evapo- 
rated milk has increased from 4,000 
pounds annually to 1,231,000 last year, 
while sweetened condensed milk imports 
have increased from 69,000 pounds to 
3,724,000 pounds over the same 5-year 
period. , 

It is important to note that the pro- 
visions of the Federal Milk Import Act 
only apply to fluid milk or cream and 
do not apply to imported cheese, butter, 
dry milk, and butterfat-sugar mixtures. 
Foreign producers of these imported 
items do not have to comply with any 
sanitary production standards that our 
Government establishes. 

From the FDA’s own records, we know 
that thousands of foreign dairy products 
are prepared for export to the United 
States with little apparent concern for 
maintaining even minimum sanitary 
standards. 

These dairy imports come to our 
shores containing lives mites, rodent 
hairs, fly eggs, maggots, and other con- 
taminating particles. The FDA detains 
some unsanitary imports, but much finds 
its way to the consumer. 

Instead of reducing our efforts to pro- 
tect American consumers, we should be 
enacting legislation to improve quality 
controls on all imported dairy products. 

I am sponsoring the Foreign Dairy In- 
spection Act, which requires that foreign 
dairy farms and processing plants, pro- 
ducing dairy products for importation to 
the United States, meet sanitary stand- 
ards established by the U.S. Government. 

As long as we have inadequate controls 
on dairy imports, this potential health 
hazard will exist for consumers. 

In addition, this situation puts our 
domestic dairy industry at a definite dis- 
advantage. Our American dairymen must 
invest thousands of dollars in their 
equipment to meet local, State, and Fed- 
eral health regulations, while we have no 
assurance that foreign dairy farms and 
plants, whose products are imported to 
the United States, operate under com- 
parable sanitary requirements. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH CONTINUES 
ADVOCACY OF LOWER VOTING AGE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it was 
gratifying to note that last Friday the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] and the distinguished minority 
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leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] joined in a fur- 
ther bipartisan effort in seeking action 
to lower the voting age to 18. 

I commend the Senators from Mon- 
tana and Illinois. Again I pledge my sup- 
port in this endeavor. It is my sincere 
hope that the many Senators who are 
cosponsoring measures to lower the vot- 
ing age and our many colleagues who 
have expressed interest, will unite in 
moving this measure forward. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the Sena- 
tors in making the point that our youth, 
who are called on to carry out policy and 
who are asked to serve, should have not 
only a voice but a vote in making that 
policy. 

Mr. President, we are not justified in 
sending our young men to war, yet deny- 
ing to them the right to vote. It does 
not make sense. It is unfair and unjust. 
And there certainly is no justification in 
the position that earlier generations 
faced similar circumstances. Such an 
attitude would mean that inequities in 
any area of endeavor would never be 
corrected. 

I have been active in efforts to lower 
the voting age for many years. It is grat- 
ifying to witness the increased support 
for the validity of this proposal. Lower- 
ing the voting age is even more impor- 
tant today than when I first introduced 
the bill in 1942. Young people are in 
closer touch with the realities of life. 
They are coping with the challenges of 
a rapidly changing society. We expect 
much of them. We acknowledge their 
achievements with praise, special fan- 
fare and attention and welcome them as 
partners in society. We constantly stress 
their active involvement and responsi- 
bilities. But then we leave them frus- 
trated by not giving them the realistic 
and responsible outlet of expression— 
the franchise—and so we really fail 
them at an important time. 

Mr. President, the resolutions to lower 
the voting age should have prompt at- 
tention. I have no doubt that if such 
a measure is considered by the Senate 
and the House, it will receive substantial 
approval. 

Let us make the youth of our Nation 
full partners in society. 


THE 49TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ORDER OF DEMOLAY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, an 
organization of exceptional merit for 
young people is the Order of DeMolay, 
which currently is observing the 49th 
anniversary of its founding by the late 
Frank S. Land, of Kansas City. In the 
DeMolay, millions of young men dedi- 
cate themselves to uphold the precepts 
of respect for parents, reverence, cour- 
tesy, comradeship, fidelity, cleaniness, 
and patriotism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
timely and informative statement of the 
policies and functions of the Order of 
DeMolay. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Perhaps the most marvelous phenomenon 
in our nation today is our young people. This 
modern generation is more educated, in- 
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formed and motivated than any generation 
this nation has ever produced. They are con- 
stantly searching and probing for the truth, 
establishing their own social values of right 
and wrong, and are quick to develop their 
own sense of justice. 

In their haste, and because they are young, 
they often become disillusioned or turn to 
other than lawful means to correct what 
they consider to be injustice. Therefore, it 
is imperative that these young people re- 
ceive as much guidance as possible during 
this period of their lives. 

There are many youth organizations that 
provide our young people with healthy activi- 
ties, but there is one in particular that is 
known for its character-building among the 
young men of the nation. That is the Order 
of DeMolay. It is fitting that a special tribute 
of recognition be paid to this organization 
at this time, for this week the Order of 
DeMolay is celebrating its 49th anniversary. 

It was 49 years ago, on March 18, 1919, 
that 28 year-old Frank S. Land, a man who 
had no son, gathered 9 teenage boys around 
him in his office in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
discussed the founding of a new organiza- 
tion for young men—an organization that 
would allow them to enjoy the fun and 
fellowship of a fraternal group advised and 
counseled by adults who were the Masonic 
leaders of the community. 

The organization was named for Jacques 
DeMolay, the last Grand Master of the 
Knights Templars, who was burned at the 
stake by King Phillip of France on March 
18, 1314, as a martyr to loyalty and tolera- 
tion, 

Today, members of DeMolay strive to car- 
ry on the fine ideals for which DeMolay 
gave his life—loyalty and service to God 
and fellow men. 

DeMolay membership is open to any boy 
of good character who is between the ages 
of 14 and 21. Although DeMolay chapters 
are sponsored only by Masonic bodies or 
individual Masons, it is not necessary that 
a boy be a son or a relative of a Mason 
to belong to DeMolay. 

Today, there are over 2,500 active De- 
Molay chapters throughout the free world 
and nearly three million young men have 
become DeMolays since the founding of the 
organization, 

The youth movement is governed by an 
International Supreme Council composed of 
over 200 outstanding Masons located around 
the world. They meet in annual session to re- 
view the progress of the Order. 

DeMolay’s slogan is “Building Better Citi- 
zens.” Its ritual is what sets the organiza- 
tion apart from other youth groups. 

The ritual was written in 1919 by Frank 
Marshall, a prominent Mason and newspaper 
man in Kansas City. It has been termed 
ageless, and is divided into the Initiatory 
and DeMolay Degrees. 

The Initiatory Degree is one of solemnity 
and consecration, during which the initiate 
dedicates himself to uphold the precepts of 
respect for parents, reverence, courtesy, com- 
radeship, fidelity, cleanness and patriotism. 

The DeMolay Degree is a dramatic and his- 
toric portrayal of the trials, tortures, and 
martyrdom of Jacques DeMolay, and teaches 
a lesson in fidelity and comradeship. 

As the officers of a chapter, young men are 
taught responsibility and given the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves before a group 
of fellow youths. The members run their own 
meetings, plan their own programs and carry 
them out. Through this practical applica- 
tion of having to assume the responsibilities 
of running a chapter, the young men become 
strong leaders and better citizens. 

Although DeMolay ritual and meetings are 
greatly reverent, the organization does not 
advocate any particular creed, but teaches 
only a profound faith in the one living and 
true God. 

Awards are given to individuals for achieve- 
ment. Merit Medals are awarded for distinc- 
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tion in civic service, athletics, music, dra- 
matics, religion, and other fields. Special keys 
are given for obtaining so many new mem- 
bers. The Degree of Chevalier is the highest 
honor an active DeMolay can receive. It is 
earned by outstanding service to a chapter 
and to fellow DeMolays. 

The greatest honor in DeMolay is the Le- 
gion of Honor. This is conferred on Senior 
DeMolays, over 25, for outstanding service to 
their community and their fellow men, 

International and jurisdictional member- 
ship, ritual, efficiency and athletic competi- 
tions are held for the chapters. Each chapter 
is encouraged to have a balanced program of 
social activities. Social events, like all other 
DeMolay activities, are attended by an adult 
advisor of the chapter. 

Chapters and individual DeMolays are also 
required to observe certain obligatory days 
annually. These include Devotional Day, Pa- 
triots’ Day, DeMolay Day of Comfort, Educa- 
tional Day, Parent’s Day, Frank S, Land Me- 
morial Day, and My Government Day. 

The participation of DeMolay chapters in 
community projects has been extensive and 
is sometimes carried out on an international 
basis. Teenage traffic safety programs have 
been especially successful. These involve 
campaigns aimed at making safe drivers of all 
young people. Such efforts have received high 
praise from the National Safety Council and 
local law enforcement agencies. 

Other projects that have been carried on 
include charitable fund drives, blood dona- 
tions, civil defense, anti-narcotics, and dis- 
tribution of safe-driving pledges. 

Recently DeMolay marathons in sports, 
fund raising and civic service activities have 
captured the headlines of many community 
newspapers. Marathons have proven to be an 
important part of many chapters’ activities 
program. 

Each chapter is supervised in all of its 
functions by an adult advisory council. One 
man is designated as the official “Chapter 
Dad“ to handle the supervision of chapter 
meetings and to counsel the members. 

Another helping hand for most chapters is 
the Mothers’ Club. These now number over 
1,900. The Mothers’ Clubs primarily help the 
members raise money for their activities, and 
they usually handle the purchase of and re- 
pair chapter regalia. 

DeMolay does not attempt to take the 
place of the home or church, but rather sup- 
plement them. The organization's purpose is 
to offer the young men of today: (1) a whole- 
some occupation for his spare time; (2) 
worthwhile associates; (3) the best of en- 
vironment; and (4) an interesting and com- 
plete program of all-around youth develop- 
ment. 

Truly it is doing an outstanding service 
for our country by taking the youth of today 
and helping them to become more responsi- 
ble citizens for tomorrow. 


MR, JUSTICE BLACK ON FREE 
SPEECH 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the emi- 
nent senior Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Hugo Black, has long had 
an outstanding reputation as a defender 
of individual constitutional rights. 

Over the weekend, Mr. Justice Black 
made an eloquent statement at Colum- 
bia University, calling upon the judi- 
ciary—and all of us—to adhere to a basic 
distinction. All Americans have the right, 
under our Constitution, to write and 
speak their minds. Thus only can reason 
and fresh ideas determine policy. 

But this is very different from mass 
displays of force. Mass demonstrations, 
said Mr. Justice Black, can and should 
be legally regulated, so that they do not 
interfere with the rights of others. 
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Street marching, though in support of 
an idea, is not speech. Words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not disruptive force, should sway 
a democratic government. 

I ask unanimous consent that a report 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
Mr. Justice Black’s lecture be inserted in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Law Dorsn’r Bar PROTEST CURBS, JUSTICE 
Says 


(By Dana Bullen) 


The Constitution’s guarantee of freedom 
of speech does not bar authorities from con- 
trolling the conduct of demonstrators and 
street marchers, Justice Hugo L. Black as- 
serted yesterday. 

Black, in a speech in New York, said regu- 
lation of such activity is “essential” because 
such conduct “by its very nature tends to 
infringe the rights of others.” 

“Our government envisions a system un- 
der which its policies are the result of 
reasoned decisions made by public officials 
chosen in the way the laws provide,” he said. 

“Those laws do not provide that elected 
Officials, councilmen, mayors, judges, gov- 
ernors, sheriffs or legislators will act in re- 
sponse to preemptory demands of the leaders 
of tramping, singing, shouting, angry 
groups...” Black said. 

The 82-year-old Justice’s views were ex- 
pressed in the final lecture of a landmark 
three-talk series at Columbia university in 
which the Supreme Court’s senior associate 
justice outlined much of his judicial philos- 
ophy. 

Phe lectures, unusual by a justice, drew to- 
gether constitutional views developed by 
Black during more than 30 years on the na- 
tion’s highest court. 

Black, among other points, rejected claims 
that his views in recent years have become 
more conservative. He said that he always 
has been willing to go as far as the words of 
the Constitution provide—but not beyond 
this point. 

“I strongly believe that the public welfare 
demands that constitutional cases must be 
decided according to the terms of our Con- 
stitution itself and not according to the 
judge’s views of fairness, reasonableness or 
justice,” Black said. 

In his comments on demonstrations, Black 
indicated concern that participants in such 
activity might hold mistaken views about the 
scope of constitutional protections. 

“Recently many loose words have been 
spoken and written about an alleged Ist 
Amendment right to picket, demonstrate or 
march, usually accompanied by singing, 
shouting or loud praying. Black said, 

“T say these have been loose words because 
I do not believe that the Ist Amendment 
grants a constitutional right to engage in 
the conduct of picketing or demonstrating, 
whether on publicly owned streets or on pri- 
vately owned property,” he said. 

“Marching back and forth, though utilized 
to communicate ideas,” Black said, “is not 
speech and therefore is not protected by the 
lst Amendment.” 

The line between protected speech and 
constitutionally unprotected conduct is one 
that Black has mentioned often in his 
opinions, 

“It is not difficult to understand why the 
Founders believed that the peace and tran- 
quility of society absolutely compel the fore- 
going distinction between constitutionally 
protected freedom of religion, speech and 
press and nonconstitutionally protected con- 
duct like picketing and street marching,” 
the justice said. 

“It marks the difference between arguing 
for changes in the governing rules of so- 
ciety and in engaging in conduct designed to 
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break and defy valid regulatory laws,” Black 
said. 

In other references to ist Amendment pro- 
visions, Black underscored long-held views 
that, although conduct can be regulated, 
words—any words—enjoy absolute constitu- 
tional protection. 

“Censorship, even under the guise of pro- 
tecting people from books and plays or 
motion pictures that other people think are 
obscene, shows a fear that people cannot 
judge for themselves,” he said, 

“The plain language of the Constitution 
recognizes that censorship is the deadly ene- 
my of freedom. Black said. 

“I believe with Jefferson,” said Black, “that 
it is time enough for government to step 
in to regulate people when they do some- 
thing, not when they say something.” 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today, 
March 25, marks the 50th anniversary 
of a great event in the history of the 
Byelorussian people. On that day in 1918 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic 
was proclaimed in that country’s ancient 
capital of Minsk. After several decades of 
domination by the Russian empire, the 
Byelorussian people took advantage of 
the events of the previous months in 
Russia to break their chains and estab- 
lish a free and independent Byelorussia. 

Unfortunately, these chains were not 
broken for long. In spite of all their sac- 
rifices, the Byelorussians were unable to 
preserve their young republic against the 
onslaught of overwhelming Bolshevik 
forces. Before a year had passed the 
Communist tyrants had annexed Byclo- 
russia as part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Since then, for almost five decades, 
the Byelorussians have been living under 
the oppressive yoke of these detested 
Communists. The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic brought into existence 
through brutal Communist aggression is 
nothing but an administrative arm of 
the Moscow government and does not 
represent the will of the Byelorussian 
people, who passionately yearn for the 
right to self-determination which they 
enjoyed so briefly. 

On this 50th anniversary of Byelorus- 
sian Independence Day, we wish to re- 
assert our encouragement and our sym- 
pathy to the Byelorussian people. We live 
with the hope that one day their aspira- 
tions for independence will be realized 
and that they will once again come to 
enjoy the right to self-determination of 
valen they have been deprived for so 
ong. 


WILBUR J. COHEN: AN UNBEATABLE 
FOR SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, rath- 
er than congratulating Wilbur J. Cohen 
on his designation as the next Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
should congratulate and praise President 
Johnson for making such an appoint- 
ment and for recognizing and rewarding 
an exceedingly able, dedicated and loyal 
career civil servant. 

In addition, the American public is to 
be congratulated on obtaining the sery- 
ices as head of this vital Department of 
a man such as Wilbur Cohen whom the 
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Washington Post rightly describes as “a 
man qualified by expert knowledge of the 
field, by skill as a legislative adviser 
and by proficiency as an administrator.” 
These are indeed rare qualities to find 
combined in a single individual. Those of 
us who have had the privilege of work- 
ing over the years with Wilbur Cohen 
can take pleasure in President Johnson’s 
recognition of Mr. Cohen’s brilliance in 
handling the complex problems with 
which the Department of Health, Educa- 
5 and Welfare is constantly confront- 


As the New Vork Times stated: 

Wilbur J. Cohen is an astonishing bundle 
of scholarship, dynamism, legislative know- 
how and creativity ...he remains one of 
the most exuberant and innovative of all the 
army of career officials in Washington, 

He is ideally equipped to carry forward the 
consolidation of the disjointed department, 
a task well begun by Mr. Gardner. Equally 
important, Mr, Cohen brings inexhaustible 
knowledge, coupled with freshness of vision 
and originality of mind, to the quest for roads 
out of the quagmire that now engulfs the 
public relief system. 


While perhaps best known for his yeo- 
man work in securing the passage 
through the Congress of medicare and 
medicaid, he has also done much far- 
sighted, imaginative work in such diverse 
fields as family planning, welfare, educa- 
tion, and the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

But even beyond experience, maturity 
of judgment and imagination, Wilbur 
Cohen will bring to his new post an in- 
timate knowledge of the intricacies of 
the far flung Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, which could more 
properly be called the Department of 
the Commonwealth. 

I know that I am joined by many oth- 
ers in wishing Wilbur J. Cohen every wish 
for his continued success as Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUR 
FREEDOMS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
very remarkable and thoroughly inspir- 
ing letter was received by me recently 
from one of my Arkansas constituents 
presently living with her children in 
Ohio. The writer of this letter, a 79-year- 
old lady, Mrs. Lydia Alberson Payen, 
expresses her views on several vital issues 
and emphasizes the necessity of the 
preservation of our freedoms and the 
reaffirmation of true religious influ- 
ences. 

Mrs. Payen also sent me two poems 
written by her, and I find their direct- 
ness, their wholesomeness, and their sin- 
cere qualities most persuasive and ap- 
pealing. 

If more of our citizens possessed the 
attitudes and shared the beliefs of Mrs. 
Payen and more often gave expression 
to such noble and forthright sentiments, 
the character of our Nation would be 
strengthened and many of the grave and 
perplexing problems that confront us 
could be solved more easily. We would 
have a better world. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the letter, and the poems of Mrs. 
Payen be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PARMA HEIGHTS, OHIO, 
March 17, 1968. 
Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCOLELLAN: I know you 
will be surprised to get this letter, but I 
saw an article in my Baptist News Mag- 
azine... 

Next to loving my God, I love my coun- 
try and it frightens me when I see how we 
seem to be forgetting God in so many 
ways. I turn on television and listen to 
Congress sessions and talks but very, very 
seldom is God’s name mentioned. We have 
taken Bible reading out of our Public 
Schools. A little child in kindergarten i not 
even allowed to say, “Thank you, God” for 
anything. After all, our forefathers came 
to this country so that they might worship 
God as they thought right. One freedom 
after another in this line has been taken 
away from us until our country is wander- 
ing further and further away from Him, I 
believe that is why we are having all the 
troubles of war that we are having. 

I live at Stuttgart, Ark., but had a very 
severe attack of arthritis of the spine so my 
children brought me up here to take care of 
me, Owing to the many friends who were 
praying for me, and to the loving care of my 
children, I am getting better rapidly and 
hope to be back home by Apr. 4th. Since 
being up here, I have had plenty of time 
to read and have read my Bible completely 
through. One verse especially stands out. It 
is II Chron. 7:14: “If my people, which are 
called by my name, shall humble themselves 
and pray, and seek my face and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin and heal 
their land.“ 

I think we are more or less all to blame 
for the condition we are in. Religion has 
just become a formality to some. I believe 


if our armies are going to win and if our. 


country wants to become truly great, we are 
going to have to repent and seek His guid- 
ance. 

I am a little old woman 79 years of age, but 
I still don’t feel old and one thing I can 
find time for and that is to pray. I am pray- 
ing for my President and also for the Sena- 
tors from Arkansas, my home State, Every 
morning and night I especially pray that 
God will help you to fearlessly stand for 
what is right. I enclose several little poems 
I have written on this subject. Let us do all 
we can to bring our country back to a de- 
pendence on God. 

Yours in His service, 
LYDIA PAYEN. 
My COUNTRY 
(By Lydia Albersen Payen) 
My country, oh, my country, 
How I hope you'll always be 
Close to the God who led yov 
In past days, and made you free. 


Nations in the past forgot Thee 
As they strove for power and fame, 
Gods of wealth and pleasure, 
Living lives of sin and shame. 


One by one they fell and vanished 
In the dim and distant past; 

Without God to guide and lead them, 
History shows they did not last, 


May the God who through the ages, 
Always led His people through, 
Be our guide and always lead us 
As we seek His will to do. 


And I pray that this great nation 
Will united, serve our king, 

As we bring our all to give Him 
And our praises gladly sing. 
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Leap On, OLD GLORY 
(By Lydia Albersen Payen) 
The flag of my country. 
Oh, how much it seems to me! 
The symbol of truth 
Of right and liberty. 


The red stripes for courage 
And the white for purity; 
The blue field for truth, 
The whole flag for liberty. 


May I ne'er be guilty 

Of a deed that would disgrace, 
The flag, stained with blood, 
What a costly price was paid. 


Lead On, Old Glory; 
We'll plunge into the fight, 
Doing our best for liberty and right; 


Striving to win, because our cause is just, 
Let this be our motto, “In God we will 
trust.” 


TOURISM: BERLIN WORLD MEET- 
ING MARCH 13 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
question of tourist travel is inextricably 
bound up with the balance-of-payments 
question. The President has proposed one 
method for dealing with the problem, and 
an advisory commission has proposed as 
an alternative if not as a supplement the 
investment of new millions in promo- 
tion of visits to our shores by foreigners. 

Ben Stern, president of Ben Stern & 
Associates, Inc., with his main office in 
Washington, has been instrumental in, 
and widely recognized for his role in, the 
development of the Universal Federation 
of Travel Agents’ Association as well as 
in the American Society of Travel 
Agents. 

Mr. Stern, a public relations counsel, 
addressed the Second International 
Tourism Exchange in Berlin on March 
13, taking as his topic, “An Assessment 
of Success in Tourist Advertising.” 

I call attention of interested Members 
to this noteworthy address, which will be 
found in the Extensions of Remarks for 
today. 


[For address referred to, see Exten- 
sions of Remarks.] 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the phrase “the Greek ideal” 
has come to have great meaning to the 
free peoples of the world. It refers to a 
dedication to liberty and independence 
which was fostered in Greece 2,000 years 
ago and which is cherished just as 
strongly by her people in modern times. 

It is especially appropriate to express 
today the recognition and appreciation 
which we in the United States feel for 
the Greek ideal and for the people of the 
great country where democracy was born, 
For today, March 25, is Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, marking the 147th anni- 
versary of the date when Greece regained 
her freedom after years of foreign 
domination. 

For 8 long years, in the early 19th cen- 
tury, the citizens of Greece battled hard 
and sacrificed supremely, strengthened 
by a commitment to freedom. March 25, 
1821, marked the final success of that 
struggle. 

In ancient times and in modern times 
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the people of Greece have responded 
with vigor and with determination to 
any threat to their liberty, It is this spirit 
which prevailed in the battles leading to 
independence in 1821, and it is this spirit 
which will always prevail in Greece. 

Mr. President, along with my fellow 
citizens of the United States and of the 
free world, I have been distressed by the 
domestic turmoil which has beset Greece 
during the past year. No one who has 
an appreciation for the country and its 
history can favor anything less than 
democracy for the land where the con- 
cept was originally developed. It is my 
sincere hope that full and traditional 
democracy will be returned to the nation 
of its birth as soon as possible. 

As we all know, our country owes 
much in its heritage to Greece and her 
people. Much of the world’s basic knowl- 
edge in a wide variety of fields is of 
Greek derivation. For example, Grecian 
art, philosophy, literature, and science 
have left a profound impression on in- 
numerable facets in each of our daily 
lives. 

On a more general level, our concept of 
liberty and freedom of the individual is 
based on the Greek ideal. The U.S. 
Government represents a refinement and 
adaptation of philosophic and demo- 
cratic principles of ancient Greece. 

In addition, Mr. President, here in the 
United States we are fortunate indeed 
to have over 1½ million citizens of Greek 
descent. The Greek-American commu- 
nity has made a great contribution to our 
culture and our economy and our demo- 
cratic spirit. With their pride in family 
responsibility and respect for democratic 
institutions, Greek-Americans have al- 
ways been among our most constructive 
citizens. 

It is a pleasure to join the rest of the 
free world and with all of our Americans 
of Hellenic background in observing 
March 25 as Greek Independence Day. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 
AMERICAN TRADE SPEAKS OUT 
ON U.S. FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the open- 
ing session of the Trade Information 
Committee hearings on the future of U.S. 
foreign trade policy was held today. 
Coming as they do in the midst of the 
international monetary crisis, these 
hearings are particularly timely. The 
dangers to our long-range trade policy 
of overreaction to our present criti- 
cal balance-of-payments and monetary 
problems are already clear in the Presi- 
dent’s proposed curbs on travel and the 
emergency limitations on direct foreign 
investment. Concentration on long-range 
objectives is essential in these criti- 
cal—and pivotal—times of decision. 

The Emergency Committee for Ameri- 
can Trade, chaired by Arthur K. Watson, 
of International Business Machines, has 
among its membership many business 
leaders with whom I have been fortunate 
to work on trade policy matters over the 
years. They realize, and deeply feel, that 
the solution to our present problems lies 
in the direction indicated by our enlight- 
ened trade policies of the last 30 years, 
rather than regressing to the protection- 
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ist policies of the Smoot-Hawley era. 
Only thus can we promote our national 
strength as a world competitor, as indi- 
cated by our present, though declining, 
trade surplus. This statement presented 
today to the Trade Information Commit- 
tee is an outstanding and informative 
summary of the long-range steps essen- 
tial to a progressive, forward-looking 
trade policy for the United States. I 
think my colleagues in both Senate and 
House will find it of assistance in under- 
standing the problems of current trade 
policy formulation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article outlining the formation and his- 
tory of the emergency committee be in- 
serted in the Recorp, followed by the 
emergency committee statement. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 17, 1968] 
BUSINESS Group Backs FREE TRADE 
(By Brendan Jones) 

In the popular imagery, big corporation 
executives rank high as individual copers 
with great problems. In their own sphere, 
at least, they seem to have problems for 
breakfast. 

But recently leaders of several of the 
country’s biggest companies discovered a 
common anxiety over a problem not easily 
disposed of by individual action, 

Basically, the problem was the large num- 
ber of bills pending in the Congress for 
import quotas. For the concerned executives, 
the strong protectionist demand posed a 
threat to liberal trade policies that they were 
convinced had brought an era of unequaled 
economic progress at home and abroad. 


CONFUSION SEEN 


Amid confusion and resentment arising 
also from measures to cure this country’s in- 
ternational payments deficit, drastic Amer- 
ican import curbs seemed certain to set off 
a wave of retaliation by other countries. Once 
started, the chain-reaction of reprisals would 
have the potential for developing into the 
kind of trade war that prolonged the de- 
pression of the nineteen-thirties, 

As recounted by Arthur K. Watson, chair- 
man of the IBM World Trade Corporation, in 
an interview last week, the executives 
alarmed by the implications of the import- 
quota bills reacted very much as a com- 
munity organization might on a problem 
requiring collective action, They formed a 
committee. 

The group, with Mr. Watson as chairman, 
is the Emergency Committee for American 
Trade. It was formed in November with a 
membership of 22 top corporation executives, 
including such prominent business leaders 
as James M. Roche, chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation; David Rockefeller, pres- 
ident of the Chase Manhattan Bank; Henry 
Ford 2d, chairman of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and George S. Moore, chairman of the 
First National City Bank. 

Since its formation, the committee has 
seen its membership grow to 46 with addi- 
tion of other executives of similar caliber. 

Response to an advertisement in a few 
major publications stressing the benefits of 
maintaining liberal trade policies, Mr. Wat- 
son noted, has been enthusiastic. 

The committee, Mr. Watson recalled, had 
its beginning last fall when he and a few 
other top executives found in conversations 
that they had the same reactions to the 
quota bills that were gaining widespread 
support in the Congress. 

“After the great sigh of relief that had 
gone up with the final, successful conclu- 
sion of the Kennedy round of tariff-reduc- 
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tion negotiations in June,” Mr. Watson said, 
“it was horrible for us—who had been 
brought up in the Cordell Hull tradition of 
reciprocal trade—to see six months later the 
rising demand for new protection. 


STEEL AND STRAWBERRIES 


“This demand, with bills for quotas on 
everything from iron and steel to preserved 
strawberries, made us seem, after agreeing 
to a wide reduction of tariffs, like a wishy- 
washy nation unwilling to live up to our 
commitments. We recognize of course, that 
some countries do engage in dumping—to 
put bluntly—but we believe that the indus- 
tries affected by imports should be helped by 
the adjustment assistance provided in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1964, not by raising 
new trade barriers.” 

Mr. Watson observed that the committee 
members regarded the pending quota meas- 
ures as the strongest demand for protection 
since the United States’ reciprocal trade 
agreements program was initiated by Secre- 
tary of State Hull in 1934. With this reali- 
zation, he said, the committee is determined 
to maintain -vigilant opposition to quota 
measures through the current session of Con- 
gress. 

Its main effort, Mr. Watson continued, will 
be an educational one marshaling consider- 
able factual information on how much trade 
contributes to productive and employment 
activity in this country. 

Among points that will be stressed, he 
said, are some that are not too generally ap- 
preciated, such as the fact that exports by 
this country account for something like four 
million jobs. 

Constant emphasis, committee members 
feel, must also continue on the point that 
trade is a reciprocal exchange, and that im- 
port curbs inevitably will result in restriction 
of United States exports now a prime eco- 
nomic asset to every part of the country. 

The main effort of committee members, 
Mr. Watson said, will be in talking with 
members of Congress that they know person- 
ally. In these contacts, the group’s mem- 
bers will be armed with facts and figures 
on the size and value of exports in key in- 
dustries and in different states and localities. 


MAIN EFFORT 


For the job of marshaling such informa- 
tion, a group of member companies’ econo- 
mists has been organized, and in addition to 
its use by members, plans are under way for 
its publication in a trade-background man- 
ual for public distribution. 

The committee also will continue efforts to 
increase business support of its campaign 
here and abroad. Last week, the committee 
appealed to business leaders in the Euro- 
pean Common Market to support a pro 
that would help increase American exports. 

Under the plan, the Common Market would 
speed up scheduled reductions of its tariffs 
agreed to in the Kennedy round of negotia- 
tions. This trade liberalization would be 
designed to help the United States reduce 
its payments deficit through increased ex- 
port earnings and also help to reduce pres- 
sures for import quotas in this country. 

Shortly after the committee’s organiza- 
tion, Mr, Watson said, a number of its mem- 
bers had a “confrontation” with leaders of 
some industries favoring import quotas. The 
pro-quota side included representatives of 
the steel industry. 

In debate on the need of the industry 
for protection from imports, Mr. Watson 
pointed out, a committee member, William 
Blackie, chairman of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, stressed the importance of ex- 
ports to the domestic steel industry, not so 
much in mill products as in manufactures, 

He made his point, Mr. Watson noted, with 
the comment: “Think of the amount of 
steel that goes into the tractors I export.” 
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FOUNDATIONS OF FUTURE TRADE PoLicy 
(Testimony of the Emergency Committee for 

American Trade at opening session of the 

Trade Information Committee hearings on 

the future of U.S. foreign trade policy, 

March 25, 1968) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Trade In- 
formation Committee, I am Robert McNeill, 
and am here today to present the views of 
the Emergency Committee for American 
Trade on the various legislative and other 
proposals for trade restrictions. I will also 
comment on the complex and pressing prob- 
lems of U.S. foreign trade and foreign eco- 
nomic policy that confront us as individuals 
and as a nation. 

Since 1934 the United States has pursued 
a foreign trade policy the objective of which 
is to create a more open trading world by 
removal of barriers to trade, notably tariffs. 
It has become a cliche to refer to the recipro- 
cal trade agreements of Cordell Hull as the 
“beginning” of our modern trade policy. Like 
many cliches it contains an element of truth, 
worth additional emphasis here. Until 1934 
the United States had maintained that its 
tariffs were entirely a matter of domestic 
concern. Tariff matters were held close to 
our vests as questions neither of internation- 
al concern nor of international negotiation. 

Why, then, did the United States change 
its policy in 1934? There are many reasons. 
Among the most important was the recog- 
nition that economic isolation, which was 
then practically universal, was exacerbating 
economic depression. Another was the recog- 
nition that the Congress simply was unable 
any longer to cope with the complex task of 
setting rates of duty for literally thousands 
of products, Congress, therefore, delegated 
under prescribed conditions authority to the 
President to negotiate reductions in U.S. 
tariffs in return for reciprocal action abroad. 
This policy has been maintained by Congress 
with very few exceptions to this day. 

The economic fruits of the 1934 policy are 
evident, U.S. exports have grown from $2.1 
billion in 1934 (1934 dollars) to about $30 
billion this year. The dollar volume of trade 
among free-world countries has more than 
doubled in the past decade alone. It would 
be incorrect to attribute this growth en- 
tirely to reduced tariffs. But it is, in my 
view, entirely correct to attribute this phe- 
nomenal expansion of international com- 
mercial activity—and the foreign investment 
growth that has paralleled it—to interna- 
tional economic conditions that have been 
fostered by our commitment to an expan- 
slonary international economic policy, which 
has included reciprocal tariff reduction as a 
principal objective. 

Without appearing excessively proud of 
our national contribution, I think it is true 
to say that the United States has provided 
the essential world leadership toward trade 
liberalization, In the words of Swiss Federal 
Councillor Hans Schaffner, Chairman of the 
Ministerial meetings that initiated the 
Kennedy Round, “America always brought 
to us and to the rest of Europe the fresh 
wind of world trade, . . . In other words, the 
United States was to us always an example, 
and more than that: an encouragement.” 
This essential leadership role should not be 
abandoned. 

In these troubled first days of spring, 1968, 
we can proudly look back over a period of 
notably successful foreign trade policy. It 
has been a period in which international 
cooperation has most considerably enhanced 
international prosperity. 

THE EMERGENCY 

Today we are confronted by a threat to 
this historically successful policy, The threat 
comes from producers in the United States 
who are opposed to expanded foreign trade, 
for various reasons. Among these are some 
who feel that imports per se are undesirable 
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if only because they compete with American 
industry. Others, who would otherwise pro- 
claim the virtues of free enterprise and open 
economic competition, base their opposition 
to imports on the idea that the rules of the 
trading world are unfairly applied, or that 
foreign trading countries pursue policies 
that are not possible in the United States. 
Still others believe that existing safeguards 
against unfair foreign competition are inade- 
quate and even impractical. 

The result has been a resurgence of what 
is labelled “‘protectionism”—a manifestation 
of economic nationalism. The tangible ex- 
pression of this has been the unparalleled 
effort we are witnessing to bypass existing 
legal remedies, such as tariff adjustment and 
adjustment assistance, anti-dumping duties 
and countervailing duties, in order to obtain 
restrictive trade legislation, notably quotas. 

Into this already volatile situation has 
been injected a large balance-of-payments 
deficit, accompanied by the most severe 
speculation against the dollar since the 
thirties. Several methods of controlling im- 
ports are being suggested as remedies, but it 
is clear that more fundamental economic 
measures to reduce inflationary pressures are 
the proper and necessary steps. Trade and 
other restrictions on U.S. international eco- 
nomic transactions are essentially undesir- 
able as methods of remedying the payments 
deficit. 

The Emergency Committee for American 
Trade was formed in November 1967 because 
its members believed that the compelling 
long-term interest of the United States was 
to maintain the thrust of a liberal interna- 
tional trade policy against restrictionist en- 
croachment of any kind. The Committee 
fully „ however, that there are in- 
equities inherent ‘n the international trad- 
ing system that are disadvantageous to many 
of its members as well as to other American 
producers—inequities that free trade slo- 
ganeering cannot hide. We are intent on rec- 

these existing problems and working 
toward sound solutions within the tested 
framework of an expanding world economy. 


OUR STAKE IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMIC WORLD 


It may be helpful first to outline what we 
consider to be the national stake in con- 
tinuance of a forward-looking international 
economic policy, and then discuss what we 
think to be the objectives of that policy. 

Expanding world markets for products in 
which the United States is most efficient are 
vital. A case in point is jet aircraft and parts, 
one of our largest exports, totaling $921 mil- 
lion in 1967, up from the total of $226 mil- 
lion five years earlier. Aircraft exports are 
particularly susceptible to changes in the 
international economic climate, because cus- 
tomers of these products are most often gov- 
ernments or government-controlled entities. 
Were the United States to take some action 
damaging to our trading partners, their re- 
action against us could easily be eflected in 
government decisions to buy aircraft else- 
where. And without these important foreign 
markets for U.S. aircraft and parts, the air- 
craft industry would suffer, in part because 
the U.S. market alone is not large enough 
fully to sustain this important industry. 

Another example demonstrating the inter- 
national stake of American industry in inter- 
national markets is the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Total U.S. exports of pulp, paper and 
paper products were $594 million in 1965, 
up from $302 million in 1958. The U.S. pa- 
per industry is deeply interested in foreign 
markets, and has established strong export 
positions particularly in pulp, linerboard, and 
kraft paper. 

It is interesting to note that though the 
pulp and paper industry is an aggressive ex- 
porter and has a deep commitment to freer 
trade, the industry's balance of trade is ac- 
tually unfavorable. While exports in 1965 
were $594 million, imports were $1.25 bil- 
lion. $789 million of these imports were news- 
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print, almost triple American newsprint 
shipments worth $270 million in 1965. Even 
though the United States is the single larg- 
est exporter of pulp (and of paper products), 
this country imports $194 million more of 
pulp than it exports. 

In other words, United States internation- 
al trade in pulp and paper is truly a two- 
way street. We are the world’s largest ex- 
porters of pulp and paper products. We are 
also very large importers—a big market for 
other pulp and paper producers. 

Though the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade is representative of the in- 
dustrial sector, we are also fully aware of the 
importance in international trade of the agri- 
cultural sector. It is often said that the 
production of one out of five acres is ex- 
ported. In fact, 1965 exports of cash grain 
farm products were $2.89 billion, or fully 
27% of domestic production. Exports of to- 
bacco in the same year were worth $378 
million, or 31% of domestic production. Ex- 
ports of fresh fruits and tree nuts were $162.5 
million, or 10% of U.S. production in 1965. 
U.S. agriculture is keenly aware of its stake 
in international markets. We too are sensi- 
tive to the many factors which can affect 
foreign buyers of these most important 
American exports. 

Another objective of the United States in 
world trade is to lessen the discrimination 
against U.S. exports that is inherent in eco- 
nomic regionalism. U.S. support for creation 
of the Common Market, for example, was a 
statesmanlike step of a high order. It was 
predicated on the premise that the regional 
market would be “outwardlooking” and ex- 
pansionary in the best sense, so that it would 
not be unduly discriminatory toward the 
outside world. Many of us have been dis- 
couraged by Community actions, particularly 
in the field of agriculture, that have not lived 
up to this premise. We must not relent in our 
efforts continually to impress upon the Com- 
munity that in its new-found economic 
strength it must play a more outgoing role 
in international economic events. Our success 
in these efforts would largely be dissipated 
should we here in the United States relin- 
quish our leadership in seeking and imple- 
menting a sound and expanding free-world 
economic system, which would be the conse- 
quence of succumbing to the advocates of 
restrictions. 

Another reason to protect and to stabilize 
the international business climate relates to 
the important inter-relationships between 
trade and US. direct foreign investment in 
production and marketing abroad. Local pro- 
duction overseas by U.S.-controlled com- 
panies rose from about $20 billion in 1950 to 
about $100 billion in 1965. This is a simple 
average growth rate of 26.6% per year com- 
pared with a corresponding growth of U.S. 
exports of 11.3%. Moreover, these foreign in- 
vestments are estimated to generate one- 
quarter to one-third of U.S. exports. 

The overseas investments of U.S. business 
are affected in very large degree by the cli- 
mate in which they operate. Trade restric- 
tions in the U.S. would invariably lead to 
changes in governmental and other attitudes 
toward U.S, investments with negative con- 
sequcnces on both U.S. exports and the abil- 
ity of our foreign investments to repatriate 
the vital earnings that are so important to 
our international payments position. 

There is still another important U.S. busi- 
ness stake in maintaining and improving the 
world economic climate. On a sign outside the 
Madison Avenue building of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation are the 
words “World Peace Through World Trade.” 
The road to peace is international exchange 
of people, ideas, goods and capital. Needless 
to say, all of us have a stake in that objec- 
tive. We should all be aware of the intense 
interrelation between economic discontent 
and political instability. As evidence, we need 
simply look at the discord in our own cities. 
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Impediments to trade exist in other coun- 
tries and these impediments can be shown 
to damage U.S. exports. The United States 
Government has an obligation to attack these 
very real problems which are sources of con- 
siderable difficulty to some U.S. industries. 
But neither private industry nor government 
should take steps that would jeopardize the 
enormous economic stakes of U.S, foreign 
private investment and trade, and our polit- 
ical stake in maintaining harmonious eco- 
nomic relations, 


ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGES OF TRADE RESTRICTION 


Impediments to trade such as quotas have 
been widely opposed in past months on the 
grounds they will bring retaliation from 
other countries. This point has been made 
often and there is no need to elaborate it 
here. There are other, perhaps more impor- 
tant reasons to oppose new trade restrictions. 

In general, a new trade restriction is an 
ineficient and ineffective way to help eco- 
nomic establishments—whether firms or 
groups of workers or entire industries—to ad- 
Just to the problems resulting from eco- 
nomic change. This is not to say that there 
is no case in which additional tariffs, or even 
quotas, should be used. There are cases in 
which import protection is an appropriate 
recourse. One of these is the anti-dumping 
duty, which is intended to compensate for 
injurious dual pricing. Another is the coun- 
tervailing duty, to be used in instances in 
which imports to the United States are subsi- 
dized by a grant or bounty. 

In other instances tariff adjustment ob- 
tained through an escape clause procedure 
may be a suitable means of obtaining the 
necessary breathing space for a hard-pressed 
industry to regain its wind and become com- 
petitive. 

But as a general rule the tariff and quan- 
titative restriction should be used as an in- 
strument of national policy only when thor- 
oughly and objectively justified. New U.S. 
trade restrictions will lead to defensive coun- 
termeasures by foreign countries, which 
would be damaging not only to U.S. exports 
but to U.S. business operations abroad. 
Equally, and perhaps more important, are 
the economic costs to ourselves that such 
protection undertaken on a wholesale basis 
would bring. Consumers would be disad- 
vantaged by the increased costs resultant 
from import restrictions, and the inflationary 
spiral would be fueled by these costs. 


SOME OBJECTIVES FOR FUTURE TRADE POLICY 


As a general objective we believe that the 
continuing thrust of U.S. trade policy must be 
the progressive reduction of trade barriers of 
all kinds, The Kennedy Round is often said 
to have marked the end of the period in 
which multilateral negotiations under GATT 
were devoted almost solely to tariffs. In fact, 
the Kennedy Round did result in the most 
significant liberalization of tariffs in history, 
and it did leave tariffs at low or moderate 
levels. Nonetheless, many high rates still 
remain. There is still room for considerable 
progress in further lowering or dismantling 
tariffs. 

But as tariffs have gone down, other im- 
pediments to trade have become more visible. 
These non-tariff barriers now must be at- 
tacked with both imagination and vigor. All 
possible steps must be taken to ensure that 
countries do not apply new non-tariff bar- 
riers—such as quotas—or add to existing 
barriers—such as border taxes. 

Too often the need to attack non-tariff 
barriers to trade is used as a slogan, As 
businessmen we do have examples of the 
operation of what we consider to be unfair 
and harmful non-tariff trade barriers. 

A good case in point are the barriers to 
selling autos in some European countries and 
Japan. For example, while Japanese auto- 
makers are rapidly increasing their sales in 
the open United States market, it is almost 
impossible to sell a U.S. car in Japan. The 
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tariff is not the only important Japanese 
barrier. It is a combination of tariff, com- 
modity tax, and other taxes on purchase and 
use that in combination make the price of 
an American car practically prohibitive. This 
is an extraordinary level of protection which 
becomes particularly irritating when coupled 
with Japanese restrictions on foreign invest- 
ment that preclude U.S. auto producers from 
establishing manufacturing and other op- 
erations in Japan. As Congressman Thomas 
Curtis said in a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 10, 1967: “American 
auto companies may not be injured by the 
carefully planned, aggressively priced, low 
profit Japanese auto sales in this market, but 
they expect, and they should fully expect, 
that they be allowed equally to compete in 
the Japanese market either by exporting to 
that market from their facilities in America 
or in Europe, or by investing in Japanese 
auto production.” 


RULES OF FAIR COMPETITION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


This is an illustrative example. There are 
many other problems that require hard 
analysis and action. But the magnitude of 
this task requires that we stop and ask what 
the objectives of a trade policy devoted to 
eliminating non-tariff trade barriers might 
be. 

U.S. policy should ultimately be directed 
to establishing a code of fair competition 
in international trade. The new International 
Antidumping Code is often cited as an ex- 
ample of the type of international agreement 
that can be used to unify the commercial 
practices of major trading countries to the 
advantage of them all. But substantial in- 
ternational agreement on rules of fair com- 
petition in international trade need not take 
the form of a single document, or “Code.” 
Rather, the members of GATT should among 
themselves construct a model of the types of 
Measures upon which general agreement 
could be reached and then work, piecemeal if 
necessary, toward fulfillment of their own 
goals. 

Encouragement for this effort is provided 
by Articles 13 through 17 of the Stockholm 
Convention creating the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA). The Convention pro- 
vides for the control of five kinds of poten- 
tial, indirect impediments to freer trade and 
competition: government aids to exporters, 
buying practices of government agencies and 
government corporations, restrictive business 
practices (mainly practices preventing, re- 
stricting, or distorting competition within 
the EFTA), freedom to establish economic 
enterprises in EFTA member countries, and 
dumping. These EPTA articles are not overly 
ambitious, but they are realistically appli- 
cable and are, moreover, a concrete demon- 
stration that the objective of laying down 
competitive ground rules among sovereign 
trading partners is both attainable and de- 
sirable as well. 

We suggest that the overall trade policy 
study being begun by this Trade Information 
Committee today consider as a separate item 
on its agenda the subject of a “Code” of 
international competition. 


REQUIRED INSTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Many of the guideposts for the future work 
of the United States in world trade will be 
found in the body of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade itself. In essence, GATT 
is the best line of U. S. defense against unfair 
foreign trading practices. GATT should be 
strengthened and the United States should 
give it the recognition it needs to do its work 
more adequately. 

If the United States is to be able to cope 
fully with future trade problems and is to be 
able effectively to work toward a code of fair 
international competition, thought should be 
given to improved administrative mecha- 
nisms for the conduct of trade and related 
foreign economic policies. One avenue of ap- 
proach would be to strengthen the Office 
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of the Special Representative for Trade Ne- 

gotiations, looking toward eventual creation 

of a foreign economic agency with Cabinet 

status. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 
PROCESS 


I have discussed the successful record of 
United States now-historic trade liberaliza- 
tion policy and I have given concrete reasons 
why the Emergency Committee for American 
Trade wishes to reaffirm this essential policy 
and at the same time defend it against en- 
croachment by new trade barriers. I have also 
discussed elements, such as creating uni- 
form ground rules for foreign competition, 
that we should use to create the “oundations 
of future trade policy. I would like now to 
relate this discussion to a broader policy 
question which we call the international 
economic adjustment process. 

In this context we should view interna- 
tional trade as only one element in inter- 
national economic relations which include 
many types of transfers and transactions of 
goods, services, and capital. All of these inter- 
national transactions are influenced and 
even distorted when one national entity in 
the international economic “system” finds 
itself badly out of step with the others. The 
situation thus created is disequilibrium. In a 
classical economic framework in which ex- 
change, payments and trade were entirely 
free, this disequilibrium could probably be 
said to be self-corrective over time, if the 
individual members of the system were will- 
ing to accept the corrective medicine, such 
as deflation. Ours is obviously not this kind 
of world. Governments of course do not wish 
to subject themselves to economic changes 
dictated by economic forces they cannot 
control. 

Thus the international economy has be- 
come carefully structured. In a sense, the 
years since World War I have been spent 
trying to learn how to structure the eco- 
nomic system wisely. The keystone of the 
structure is international responsibility and 
joint international action. The agreements 
in the U.N. Charter for world poliitcal co- 
operation were echoed in the agreements 
creating institutions for economic stability: 
the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the GATT itself. At least in part, 
their objective is to prevent rash action by 
& single member country which might seek 
a hasty International solution to essentially 
domestic problems. 

This is the world economic system that is 
being so severely strained today. The U.S. 
gold and balance-of-payments crises are, of 
course, closely related to the issue whether 
the United States can exercise responsibility 
in its own conduct of domestic economic 
policy. We can reasonably take many of the 
direct steps the President has so far advo- 
cated for solving the balance-of-payments 
problem. More importantly, however, we 
must take general measures to put our own 
economic affairs in better order. Better than 
piecemeal encroachment upon freedom of 
trade and payments, we should enact the 
proposed income tax increases and we should 
at the same time practice as much economy 
in Federal spending as the war in Vietnam 
and other essential national commitments 
will permit, in order to reduce the buildup 
of inflationary pressures. 

These vital and basic steps would help to 
inspire confidence in foreign countries that 
we are going to administer our economy 
soundly. Since their willingness to hold large 
quantities of dollars is essential to the gold 
and balance-of-payments situation, these 
would certainly be steps in the right direc- 
tion. They will have a force much more 
fundamental and corrective than any im- 
port restrictions. In these ways we can meas- 
urably help to strengthen the international 
adjustment mechanisms that have been cre- 
ated to institutionalize stability, and where 
possible we should take other appropriate 
steps. Speedy implementation of the plan for 
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Special Drawing Rights in the International 
Monetary Fund is one needed step. 
SUMMARY 

I would summarize as follows: 

1, Our historic policy of trade liberaliza- 
tion through removal of trade barriers 
should be maintained. 

2. Current proposals for quota restrictions 
on imports should be rejected and new trade 
restrictive measures should be opposed in 
favor of more fundamental corrective meas- 
ures. 

3. Efforts to reduce remaining high tariffs 
should continue. 

4. New emphasis should be given to remoy- 
ing non-tariff barriers to trade. 

5. Removal of existing tariff and non-tariff 
trade barriers should be carried out in the 
new context of an effort to create interna- 
tional rules of fair competition among trad- 
ing nations. 

6. The Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations should incorporate study of 
such a body of fair competitive rules in the 
overall trade policy study now being con- 
ducted by his office. 

7. The GATT should be strengthened, as 
should the international economy policy- 
making mechanism of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

8, The international economic adjustment 
process should be improved by the completion 
of new monetary devices and other steps lead- 
ing to restoration of economic stability in 
the United States, and equilibrium in the 
international economy. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 995, H.R. 15414. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. Calendar No. 995, 
H.R. 15414, an act to continue the exist- 
ing excise tax rates on communication 
services and on automobiles, and to apply 
more generally the provisions relating 
to payments of estimated tax by cor- 
porations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] be recognized for a 
period of not to exceed 15 minutes, and 
that he may speak out of order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized for 15 minutes. 


OUR VIETNAM INVOLVEMENT: 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GRAVE 
MISTAKE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the events of recent months in Vietnam 
clearly demonstrated that the policy of 
continued escalation and expansion of 
the war which President Johnson and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have followed 
for more than 3 years is a futile one. 

Time and again General Westmore- 
land and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
demanded and received additional men 
and supplies, each time accompanied by 
their sanguine and optimistic assurance 
that the end of the war was in sight. 
They saw daylight at the end of the tun- 
nel. Each time they were proven wrong. 
As we have sent additional men and 
arms to South Vietnam, the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong have more than 
matched our efforts with men, arms, and 
increased determination. Instead of vic- 
tory each escalation and expansion of 
our fighting an American war and bomb- 
ing more and more areas in North Viet- 
nam has produced a new stalemate at a 
higher level of death, destruction, and 
despair for the Vietnamese and in 
mounting costs in lives, money, and loss 
of respect for the United States. Since 
1960, more than $115 billion of American 
taxpayers’ money has been spent on our 
involvement in this miserable civil war in 
Vietnam. 

General Westmoreland reportedly re- 
quested 206,000 additional troops, a 40- 
percent increase over the number of 
marines, soldiers, and airmen now in 
Vietnam in order to regain the initia- 
tive.” The fact is that even before the Tet 
offensive we have been on the defensive in 
every area in South Vietnam except for 
our bombing and search and destroy 
operations. There is every reason to fear 
that a further escalation and expansion 
of our intervention of the manner Gen- 
eral Westmoreland has proposed will 
create new problems of unprecedented 
proportions for the United States both 
at home and abroad. 

This is no time for patience with pol- 
icies that have been repeatedly discred- 
ited by events. This is no time to hold 
fast to a course that has been steadily 
leading the Nation toward catastrophe at 
home and the loss of respect abroad. 

The American war we have been wag- 
ing in Southeast Asia is eroding the very 
moral fiber of the Nation. It is blocking 
an attack on social problems at home 
which have reached the point of disaster. 
It is setting American against American. 
It is demoralizing our politics and de- 
ranging our daily lives. It is inevitably 
leading to a pocket-picking inflation. It 
is undermining the U.S. dollar abroad as 
it is leading toward uncontrolled infla- 
tion at home. It is strengthening the 
Communist countries, which have been 
torn and weakened by internal conflicts. 
Also by enmity of Communist China to- 
ward the Soviet Union. It is paralyzing 
our influence in other vital areas of the 
world. It is pushing us ever closer to 
world war III and a nuclear holocaust. 
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We know now that a military victory 
cannot be won without utterly destroying 
the country we ostensibly are fighting to 
defend. In 1964 former Senator Barry 
Goldwater stated: 

Defoliation of the forest by low-yield 
atomic weapons could well be done. When 
you remove the foliage, you remove the cover. 


Administration militarists are now 
carrying on the Goldwater program. We 
are removing the cover hoping the Viet- 
cong Wil stand naked to be cut down by 
American airpower. In spraying and de- 
stroying farms in Vietcong controlled 
areas, Vietnam, a beautiful green para- 
dise, is being stripped of vegetation and 
crops. More than a million and a half 
acres have already been ruined. Two mil- 
lion Vietnamese peasants have been 
driven from their hamlets—many forced 
into refugee camps. Defense Department 
officials now propose to use new and more 
powerful chemicals to increase the total 
of ruined, spoiled land to a catastrophic 
extent. We are not only destroying the 
meager food supply of Vietnamese civil- 
ians, but by our dastardly defoliation of 
the countryside of a people President 
Johnson claims we are seeking to free, 
we are also leaving the earth sterile for 
future generations. Unfortunately, old 
men, women, and children trying to stay 
alive are being hurled closer to starvation 
or herded like animals into American 
refugee camps. 

We now know that not even our awe- 
some weaponry can impose on a suffer- 
ing silent people a colonial government 
they do not want and will never again 
suffer to take hold. We know, or should 
know, that steadily deepening involve- 
ment in a civil war in Vietnam will not 
deter social revolution elsewhere, nor 
contain Communist China. On the con- 
trary, the brutal impact of military tech- 
nology on a primitive agrarian society is 
creating enemies for us all over the 
world. Driving North Vietnam into the 
arms of China is not containment. 

Proposals to send 50,000 to 206,000 ad- 
ditional American troops to Vietnam, to 
extend use of our tremendous firepower 
in more bombing and shelling of ham- 
lets in Laos, Cambodia, and North Viet- 
nam, and to seriously consider employ- 
ment of tactical nuclear weapons in de- 
stroying far off agrarian countries and 
their national do not represent mere es- 
calation in degree of an old war. This 
was a civil war in Vietnam. It is now an 
American war. 

The fact is that the world today is 
living under the dread portent of World 
War III. Particularly so if President 
Johnson does not seek a diplomatic set- 
tlement. If he continues his determina- 
tion to fight on to an ultimate military 
victory to what tragedy that will ulti- 
mately lead us no one knows. 

Instead of considering means of main- 
taining South Vietnam as a military 
bastion on the mainland of Southeast 
Asia, President Johnson and his advisers 
should immediately seek to bring about 
a political settlement and the military 
neutralization of South Vietnam. 

President Johnson has made a grave 
mistake. He is in serious difficulty not 
only in world opinion but in particular in 
the opinion of what is probably now a 
majority of American citizens, solely due 
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to his determination to fight on in the 
American ground and air war he is wag- 
ing in Vietnam to ultimate military vic- 
tory. The times, commonsense, and the 
opinion and judgment of heads of state 
of all Asiatic nations and in addition the 
heads of state of our European allies, the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, Bel- 
gium and France call for an uncondi- 
tional halt of bombing of North Vietnam 
without delay and for us to seek a diplo- 
matic settlement of an ugly war which 
seems unwinnable. This despite the fact 
that more than 21,000 men of our Armed 
Forces have died and more than 110,000 
have been wounded in combat. 

The President owes a duty to the 
American people to announce that in 
seeking a ceasefire and an armistice in 
Vietnam our hope is for a permanent 
settlement. Therefore, delegates and rep- 
resentatives of the National Liberation 
Front, the political arm of the Vietcong, 
should participate in any conferences 
along with delegates of the Saigon mili- 
tary regime of Thieu and Ky, which we 
are supporting and maintaining in office, 
along with representatives of North Viet- 
nam. Furthermore, in any government 
of South Vietnam, Thieu and Ky, who 
talk violently of invading North Vietnam 
but have failed miserably in achieving 
land reforms and thereby earning sup- 
port from the countryside, should be 
bluntly informed that American aid to 
them will be diminished and will soon be 
nonexistent unless a coalition govern- 
ment is formed in Saigon including not 
only representatives of the National Lib- 
eration Front but also Buddhists, neu- 
tralists, so-called, and opposition leaders 
in the constituent assembly including 
several recent candidates for President. 

Unfortunately, the Vietcong leaders 
outgeneraled and outwitted General 
Westmoreland and our generals in South 
Vietnam and the South Vietnamese 
leaders, when instead of striking at Khe 
Sanh, which they had encircled during 
several weeks preceding the Tet lunar 
holiday and threatened to overrun caus- 
ing our generals to withdraw more than 
40,000 fighting men from the central 
highlands and Mekong Delta, preparing 
to encircle the encircled and repel that 
Vietcong offensive action against Khe 
Sanh which was never intended, the 
Vietcong struck everywhere they were 
not expected. They overwhelmed 38 pro- 
vincial capitals, including Saigon itself 
for several days. Even our Embassy in 
Saigon was invaded and taken over for 
nearly 7 hours and Ambassador Bunker 
forced to flee for his life. 

At the time of our halt in bombing 
North Vietnam we should also announce 
that all search and destroy missions by 
our troops in South Vietnam will be 
halted, and that we are seeking disen- 
gagement. We should immediately an- 
nounce our intention to end escalation 
and expansion of our fighting in Viet- 
nam and announce a temporary halt to 
increasing the total number of our troops 
in South Vietnam during a period of 
30 days. 

In fact, if there seems some likelihood, 
or promise, that through the United Na- 
tions or the International Control Com- 
mission or by intervention of heads of 
state of India, Pakistan, or any other 
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Asiatic country, talks are likely to com- 
mence seeking to end the bloodletting, 
all offensive combat action on both sides 
should be stopped. This should specifi- 
cally require an end to terrorist acts on 
both sides and ending of all so-called 
search and destroy missions while talks 
are going on which may lead to peace. 

Very definitely, the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Vietnam, which is 
the political front of the Vietcong, must 
necessarily participate in any conference 
and be represented by delegates inde- 
pendent of those of the Saigon and Hanoi 
governments if there is to be peace in 
Vietnam. That we are willing to nego- 
tiate directly with the Vietcong should 
be announced by our President regardless 
of the feelings of Thieu and Ky who 
could not remain in power for more than 
a few days were we to withdraw our mil- 
itary support of their dictatorial regime. 

Furthermore, we should require the 
military regime in Saigon to rule legally 
instead of by decree under the so-called 
martial law program declared by Presi- 
dent Thieu and Vice President Ky. Fur- 
thermore, insist that Thieu and Ky im- 
mediately release all political leaders of 
opposition factions now under arrest and 
held in so-called protective custody and 
demand that these so-called neutralists, 
Buddhists, and leaders such as Dzu and 
others supporting peace causes must be 
included in a broadened base of govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. President John- 
son should admit that the present mili- 
tary regime in Saigon is not representa- 
tive of the people of South Vietnam and 
lacks the support of all except a very 
small minority. An announcement should 
be made from the White House that all 
opposition elements, whose total strength 
was indicated to represent approximately 
65 percent of the wishes of those of South 
Vietnam who voted in the September 
1967 election, must be represented in the 
ruling government. 

We must be prepared to accept a coa- 
lition government that would give true 
representation to all the political forces 
in South Vietnam. It is difficult to see 
how there can be any peaceful settle- 
ment in South Vietnam without some 
form of coalition government, since the 
National Liberation Front controls as 
much, if not more, of South Vietnam 
than does the Saigon regime. Of course, 
the Saigon military junta which feeds on 
this war opposes any negotiations. There 
is no doubt that the people of South 
Vietnam would welcome a coalition gov- 
ernment if that meant a step toward 
peace. 

Once a cease-fire and an armistice has 
been negotiated, we should then grad- 
ually withdraw our forces to Camranh 
Bay, Danang, Saigon and our other 
coastal enclaves until an international 
agreement has been effected to guarantee 
the neutralization of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. Then, when a secure peace 
has been established, we could gradually 
withdraw our troops «nd set about to re- 
pair the tragic wreckage the war has 
wrought. 

Unless some action is taken by us with- 
out delay and unless the President aban- 
dons his determination to fight on in 
Vietnam to complete military victory, we 
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Americans shall be doing the fighting 
and our youngsters will be doing the dy- 
ing throughout another 5 years. 

The time has come to abandon our 
bankrupt policy of escalation. The only 
answer is for the administration to make 
up its mind to seek peace and to extricate 
our Nation from the Vietnamese quag- 
mire. 

President Johnson and Dean Rusk like 
to talk about the commitments of three 
Presidents. Also Secretary Rusk makes 
frequent mention of Communist aggres- 
sion from the north. They know there 
are no such commitments. On the day 
President Eisenhower left office in 1961, 
we Americans had 685 military advisers 
in South Vietnam. President Eisenhower 
had written in 1954 to the President of 
South Vietnam stating: 

I am instructing the American Ambassa- 
dor. . to examine with you... how an 
intelligent program of American aid... 
can serve to assist Vietnam in its present 
hour of trial.” He added: “The purpose of 
this offer is to assist the Government of 
Vietnam in developing and maintaining a 
strong, viable state capable of resisting at- 
tempted subversion or aggression through 
military means. 


Under the late great President John 
F. Kennedy we had increased our mili- 
tary advisory group to 16,000. No combat 
officers or soldiers whatever for combat. 
This was only 24 times the commitment 
of his predecessor. Furthermore, shortly 
before his assassination, in September 
1963, President Kennedy specifically 
stated: 


I don’t think that unless a greater effort 
is made by the Government to win popular 
support that the war can be won out there. 
In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it—the people 
of Vietnam. 


Also, President Kennedy said: 


Transforming Vietnam into a Western 
redoubt is ridiculous. 


Unfortunately, under President 
Johnson with an increase to 525,000 
troops in Vietnam plus 45,000 in Thai- 
land plus 50,000 ROK soldiers in Viet- 
nam plus one-third of our entire Navy, 
that comes to more than 40 times the 
commitment of President Kennedy. 

Secretary Rusk is untruthful and 
demagogic when he refers to Communist 
aggression from the north. The Geneva 
agreement specifically stated that the 
17th parallel dividing North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam was a temporary demar- 
cation line and not a national boundary. 
We have intervened in a Vietnamese 
civil war with combat troops, our air- 
power and our warships. 

Election of a President of Vietnam by 
popular vote was fixed for 1956 in the 
Geneva agreement of 1954. The then 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
intent on aiding the French to restore 
their lush Indochinese empire by destroy- 
ing the Vietnamese, fighting for their 
freedom, had the promised election 
called off. President Eisenhower has 
stated Ho Chi Minh, regarded as the 
George Washington of Vietnam, would 
have received 80 percent of the vote. 
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Just last week leaders of the Parlia- 
ment of Australia have stridently voiced 
the demand that the United States un- 
conditionally halt bombing of North 
Vietnam or Australia should withdraw 
its expeditionary forces from South Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the Senator’s 
understanding of the number of Amer- 
ican troops that were in South Vietnam 
when John F. Kennedy became Presi- 
dent, and the number that were there at 
the time of his death? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, The number on 
January 20, 1961, when President Eisen- 
hower left office, was 685 military ad- 
visers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And how many were 
there when President Kennedy tragically 
met his death? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. In November of 
1963—the Senator, I am sure, knows this 
as well as I do—the total number was 
only 16,000, and they were termed, as 
the Senator knows, military advisers. So 
we have gone a great way—but under 
a rather poor leadership, I would say— 
in Vietnam, since then. An aspect of that 
poor leadership is demonstrated by the 
525,000 men there now, 83,000 of whom 
are marines, 5,000 of them are on the 
defensive at Khesanh and 6,000 are on 
the defensive in another outpost. That 
is a shameful misuse of such power. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I am trying 
to make is that when President Eisen- 
hower left office and President Kennedy 
assumed office, there were 600 American 
troops in South Vietnam. When Presi- 
dent Kennedy tragically met his death, 
there were 17,000 American troops. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Approximately; 
yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why did President 
Kennedy increase the number from 600 
to 17,000? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I would not be 
able to answer that question, but there 
was difficulty at that time in Laos and 
Cambodia, and the number was in- 
creased. It was nothing like the present 
setup of 525,000, but it was increased to 
16,000 or 17,000. But they were not openly 
fighting the war. It was not an American 
war. They were military advisers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the number was 
increased by 2,800 percent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Tremendously. I 
believe that was a mistake. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is a difference 
of opinion as to whether they were ad- 
visers or were already over there to stop 
North Vietnamese Communist aggres- 
sion. There is a difference of opinion on 
that subject. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion. When I was in Viet- 
nam in late 1965, despite the fact that we 
had solemnly guaranteed the neutrality 
of Laos, I observed that American war- 
planes in disguise were overfiying the 
territory of Laos. But now, unfortunately, 
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instead of it being a civil war between 
two factions in Vietnam, it is rather sor- 
rowful to relate that it has become an 
American ground war in a little country 
that is of no strategic or economic im- 
portance to the defense of the United 
States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
has been an erroneous impression 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, are we operating under a unani- 
mous consent request concerning time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Has the 
time of the junior Senator from Ohio 
expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the junior Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from Ohio may be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 3 minutes, not- 
withstanding rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there is 
a general erroneous impression that the 
number of troops in South Vietnam did 
not increase between the time the highly 
esteemed President Kennedy entered his 
office and the time he tragically met his 
death. The fact is that about 700 troops 
were in Vietnam when Kennedy became 
President, and about 17,000 when he lost 
his life. I interpret that to mean that 
President Kennedy believed that some- 
thing had to be done to stop the aggres- 
sion of the North Vietnamese. The ag- 
gression was then developing into greater 
and greater portions; and the number 
of troops had increased from about 700 
to about 17,000, or an increase of about 
2,500 percent. 

Mr. President, the query is: Why did 
President Kennedy increase the number 
of troops by 2,800 percent? Why did the 
President increase the number? He be- 
lieved the interests of the United States 
required it and that fact ought to be 
made clear to the people of our country. 

Truman, in his initial days, felt he had 
to contain Peking and Moscow; Eisen- 
hower accentuated the situation because 
he entered into treaties after Truman 
had entered into them; and Kennedy in- 
creased the number of troops from about 
700 to about 17,000. 

Mr. President, although President 
Johnson remains neutral in my fight in 
Ohio in seeking reelection, I cannot sub- 
scribe to the idea that he can be blamed 
for everything that has happened in 
South Vietnam. 

The situation started with Truman, it 
was carried on by Eisenhower, it was 
carried on by Kennedy, and Johnson has 
Poe the inheritor of all the deeds of the 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue 
the existing excise tax rates on commu- 
nication services and on automobiles, 
and to apply more generally the provi- 
sions relating to payments of estimated 
tax by corporations. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committee 
amendments, except the amendment on 
page 18, lines 6 through 22, be adopted 
en bloc, and that the bill, as so amended, 
be considered as original text for the 
purposes of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, does the Senator know of any 
objections to the remaining committee 
amendments? Could we not proceed to 
adopt them and offer our package? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I was going to make a statement 
to the effect that there is no objection 
to any of the amendments except the one 
which has been excepted from this unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I would ask that the Senate adopt them 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and the amendments are agreed to en 
bloc, and the bill, as amended, will be 
considered as original text. 

The committee amendments ag.eed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 5, line 3, after the word “its” strike 
out “income tax imposed by section 11 or 
1201(a), or such subchapter L, for such tax- 
able year, reduced by the credits against tax 
provided by part IV of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 1, can reasonably be expected to exceed 
$40", and insert “estimated tax for such tax- 
able year can reasonably be expected to be 
$40 or more.“; on page 6, line 4, after “1” 
strike out “and”; after line 4 insert: 

“(il) the amount equal to 22 percent of 
the amount which the corporation estimates 
as its surtax exemption (as defined in section 
11(d)) for the taxable year, and”. 

At the beginning of line 9, strike out “(ii)” 
and insert “(iii)”; 

After line 12, strike out: 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION. For pur- 
poses of clause (ii) of paragraph (1) (B), the 
amount of a corporation’s transitional ex- 
emption for a taxable year equals the exclu- 
sion percentage (determined under paragraph 
(3)) multiplied by the lesser of— 

“(A) $100,000, or 

“(B) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to such clause (ii). 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (111) of paragraph (1)(B), 
the amount of a corporation’s transitional 
exemption for a taxable year equals the ex- 
clusion percentage (determined under para- 
graph (3)) multiplied by— 
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“(A) the lesser of (1) $100,000, or (ii) the 
excess determined under paragraph (1) 
without regard to clauses (ii) and (ili) of 
paragraph (1)(B), reduced by 

“(B) the amount determined under clause 
(ii) of paragraph (1) (B). 

On page 9, line 12, after “1”, strike out 
“and”; after line 12 insert: 

“(il) the amount equal to 22 percent of 
the corporation's surtax exemption (as de- 
fined in section 11(d)) for the taxable year, 
and”. 

At the beginning of line 16, strike out 
“(ii)” and insert “(iil)”; 

After line 19, strike out: 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (ii) of paragraph (1) (B), the 
amount of a corporation’s transitional ex- 
emption for a taxable year equals the exclu- 
sion percentage (determined under section 
6154(c)(3)) multiplied by the lesser of— 

“(A) $100,000, or 

“(B) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to such clause 
(it) .”5 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (iii) of paragraph (1)(B), 
the amount of a corporation’s transitional 
exemption for a taxable year equals the ex- 
clusion percentage (determined under sec- 
tion 6154 (c) (3)) multiplied by— 

(A) the lesser of (1) $100,000, or (ii) the 
excess determined under paragraph (1) with- 
out regard to classes (1) and (ili) of para- 
graph (1) (B), reduced by 

“(B) the amount determined under clause 
(ii) of paragraph (1) (B).” 

On page 12, line 25, after “(A)” strike out 
“5” and insert “(10)”; on page 13, line 2, 
after “(B)” strike out “$200” and insert 
“$500"; on page 15, after line 6, strike out: 

“(2) Section 243(b) (3) (C) (v) is amended 
by striking out ‘$100,000 exemption’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$100,000 amount un- 
der section 6154(c)(2)(A) and section 
6655(c) (2) (A) 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“(2) Section 243 (b) (3) (C) (v) is amended 
to read as follows: 

) surtax exemption, and one $100,000 
amount under section 6154(c)(2)(A) and 
section 6655(e) (2) (A), for purposes of esti- 
mated tax payment requirements under sec- 
tion 6154 and the addition to the tax under 
section 6655 for failure to pay estimated 
tax’.” 

At the top of page 19, insert a new section, 
as follows: 


“SEC. 6. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV OF THE So- 
CIAL SECURITY ACT. 


“(a) (1) Section 403(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out ‘(sub- 
ject to subsection (d))’ in the matter pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) thereof. 

“(2) Section 403(d) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

“(b) (1) Section 407(b)(1)(A) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding ‘and’ 
at the end thereof. 

(2) Section 407(b)(1)(B) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘, and’ at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
and’. 

“(3) Section 407(b)(1)(C) of such Act is 
repealed. 

“(c) Section 407(b)(2)(C) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
‘such child's father’ and all that follows and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘such child’s father 
is not currently registered with the public 
employment office in the State.’ 

“(d)(1) Subsection (c) of section 407 of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this section— 

(1) a State plan may, at the option of 
the State, provide for denial of all (or any 
part) of the aid under the plan with respect 
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to a dependent child as defined in subsection 
(a) to which any child or relative might 
otherwise be entitled for any month if the 
father of such child received unemployment 
compensation under an unemployment com- 
pensation law of a State or of the United 
States for any week any part of which is in- 
cluded in such month, and 

“*(2) expenditures pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be excluded from aid to families 
with dependent children (A) where such 
expenditures are made under the plan with 
respect to any dependent child as defined in 
subsection (a), (i) for any part of the 30-day 
period referred to in subparagraph (A) of 
subsection (b)(1), or (ii) for any period 
prior to the time when the father satisfies 
subparagraph (B) of such subsection, and 
(B) if, and for as long as, no action is taken 
(after the 30-day period referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A) of subsection (b) (2), under 
the program therein specified, to refer such 
father to the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
section 402 (a) (19) )’. 

(62) Subsection (d) of section 407 of such 
Act is repealed. 

“(3) Section 203(b) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 is repealed.” ° 

And at the top of page 21, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“SEC. T. AMENDMENT TO TITLE XIX oF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 

“(a)(1) Section 1903 (b) (2) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
1967“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1969’. 

“(2) Section 222(d) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 is amended by striking 
out 1967 and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1969’, 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to calendar 
quarters beginning after December 31, 1967.“ 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], expected to be 
here today and to make the presentation 
with respect to the excise tax bill. How- 
ever, because of official business in con- 
nection with matters in his State he was 
not able to be here and he asked me, as 
the ranking member of the committee, 
to make this presentation for him. 

Mr. President, the principal provision 
of this bill—the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1968—continues existing excise tax rates 
on automobiles and telephone service. 
Unless this step is taken soon, both these 
taxes will fall sharply on April 1 under 
the terms of the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1966; the 7 percent manufacturers ex- 
cise tax on passenger automobiles will 
fall to 2 percent and the 10 percent tax 
on telephone service will fall to 1 per- 
cent. If these excise tax rates were al- 
lowed to fall on April 1, the Treasury 
would lose $306 million of tax receipts in 
the current fiscal year and another $2.66 
billion of tax receipts in the 1969 fiscal 
year. 

This provision was recommended by 
the administration as part of a package 
which included the proposal for a 10 per- 
cent income tax surcharge. The House 
separated the excise tax proposal from 
the rest of the package and adopted it 
as the administration proposed it. 

There has been much debate over the 
question of whether taxes should be in- 
creased or not and I have some very defi- 
nite views on this subject which I shall 
discuss somewhat later in this debate. 
However, this Senator has not heard any 
responsible person argue that taxes ought 
to be reduced. This obviously is not the 
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time to cut taxes. We must pay the heavy 
expenses of the war in Vietnam. We must 
protect the integrity of the dollar. We 
must hold the lid on inflation. We can- 
not do these things by cutting taxes. 
The bill, therefore, postpones sched- 
uled excise tax reductions. Let me em- 
phasize that it postpones the reductions; 
it does not cancel them. It remains the 
intent of Congress, as expressed in the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965, that 
the excise taxes on automobiles and tele- 
phone service be repealed when budget- 
ary conditions are appropriate. The bill, 
therefore, explicitly provides a timetable 
for reductions in these excise taxes which 
is to end in 1973 with their repeal. The 
gradual reduction was provided at the 
request of the automobile industry. A 
sharp reduction in the existing excise 
tax rate on automobiles could have dis- 
ruptive effects within the industry. 


ACCELERATION OF CORPORATE TAX PAYMENTS 


A second provision of this bill speeds 
up the payment of corporate income 
taxes to place payments on a more fully 
current basis. This continues a process 
which has been underway since 1950, 
when Congress passed the first of four 
provisions accelerating the payment of 
corporate tax liabilities. The objective 
behind these acts has been to place 
corporations on substantially the same 
basis with regard to the timing of tax 
payments as the one individuals are on. 
Corporations compete with unincorpo- 
rated businesses and it would provide 
corporations with a competitive advan- 
tage if they were allowed to defer tax 
payments that their competitors had to 
make currently. 

It is appropriate to take further action 
to place corporate tax payments on a 
current basis at this time. From the 
standpoint of the budget and the bal- 
ance of payments, this is the case for 
the same reason that it is inappropriate 
to reduce excise taxes. Furthermore, cor- 
porate profits are at high levels and the 
economy is basically strong. The increase 
in taxpayments required to make the 
transition to the new payment schedule 
will neither be a hardship to corpora- 
tions nor weaken the economy. 

The acceleration in corporate tax pay- 
ments is accomplished in two ways. First, 
the percentage of estimated corporation 
income tax which must be paid currently 
to avoid penalties is increased from 70 
to 80 percent. This merely conforms cor- 
porate requirements to those already im- 
posed on individuals. Second, the bill re- 
duces the present exemption from corpo- 
ration estimated tax payments. 

The House bill virtually eliminated the 
present $100,000 exemption by reducing 
it to $40. The committee agreed that the 
$100,000 exemption was excessive but 
upon my motion concluded that the ex- 
emption should be reduced, not elimi- 
nated. The committee therefore amended 
the House bill to reduce the exemption 
to the tax on the first $25,000 of taxable 
income. This is the amount of taxable 
income which for many years has been 
exempt from the corporate surtax. The 
tax on the first $25,000 of taxable income 
was purposely set at a reduced rate— 
the 22-percent normal tax—in recogni- 
tion of the difficulty small corpora- 
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tions have raising capital. The same rea- 
soning argues that the first $25,000 of 
taxable income should be excluded from 
the current payment provisions as well. 

The reduction in the exemption from 
$100,000 to $5,500—the tax on the initial 
$25,000 of taxable income—will be made 
in even steps over a 5-year period begin- 
ning in 1968. Corporations will be re- 
quired to pay currently 20 percent of any 
estimated tax between $5,500 and $100,- 
000 in 1968. In 1969, they will pay 40 per- 
cent; in 1970, 60 percent; in 1971, 80 per- 
cent; and, finally, in 1972, 100 percent. 

As amended by the Finance Commit- 
tee, this provision will increase budget 
receipts by $680 million in the fiscal year 
which ends on June 30 and by $280 mil- 
lion in each of the next 4 fiscal years. 
The combination of the corporate tax 
payment provisions and excise tax rate 
extensions will add $986 million to tax 
receipts in fiscal 1968 and $2.94 billion 
to tax receipts in fiscal 1969. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The Finance Committee also approved 
several amendments to the bill. One 
amendment, which was proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris]—which is the one we are carry- 
ing over until tomorrow—affirms that it 
is the intent of Congress that so-called 
industrial revenue bonds issued by State 
and local government jurisdictions 
should retain their existing tax-exempt 
status until further legislation is en- 
acted. This rule will apply to future 
issues as well as existing ones. 

This amendment achieves what the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] sought to achieve by means of 
an amendment to the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill approved by the Senate 
on March 11. The Senator’s amendment 
failed then in part at least because it 
was inappropriate to place a tax amend- 
ment on an appropriations bill. The Fi- 
nance Committee considered this amend- 
ment and approved it—as an amendment 
to a tax bill. The amendment will leave 
the longstanding tax exemption for in- 
dustrial revenue bonds in the law until 
Congress has an opportunity to consider 
this important area. 

When the committee debated this 
amendment, the Senator from Nebraska 
pointed out that the issue is not whether 
such bonds ought to be taxed. Nor is the 
issue whether the exemption will con- 
tinue to serve a useful purpose in en- 
couraging companies to locate plants in 
certain areas, since 44 of the States per- 
mit the issuance of such bonds and it 
might well be all 50 States will grant the 
privilege before long. As a matter of fact, 
those States which now do not permit the 
issuance of these bonds will have to do 
so if we do not change the law. 

The issue is simply whether the 
Treasury Department should specify 
what the law is in this important respect 
by issuing a regulation or whether any 
change in this area should be determined 
by Congress. The Finance Committee 
agreed that the Treasury should not 
make the change in this case through 
regulation. 

Three other committee amendments 
pertain to welfare matters and are revi- 
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sions of the 1967 social security amend- 
ments. These particular revisions require 
prompt action and therefore had to be 
included in this bill. 

Last year the House placed a provi- 
sion in the social security bill limiting 
Federal participation in aid to families 
with dependent children. In the Senate, 
we felt this limitation was unnecessary 
because of the constructive features we 
included in the new work incentive pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, the conference kept 
the limitation virtually as it had been in 
the House bill. 

One of the reasons the conference 
acted as it did was that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pre- 
dicted that with the quick implementa- 
tion of the work incentive program, there 
would be no reduction in Federal partic- 
ipation in assistance payments. 

The Department has now revised their 
predictions. They now estimate that 
about 475,000 AFDC recipients in fiscal 
year 1969 will be assisted entirely from 
State and local funds because of the 
AFDC limitation—a loss to the States of 
$125 million in Federal funds. 

Mr. President, I believe that the con- 
ference committee—and I was a member 
of that conference committee, as was the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Witt1ams]—would have acted dif- 
ferently if the Department had presented 
these estimates at that time. None of the 
members of the conference committee 
suspected or intended that the AFDC 
limitation would have an impact of the 
magnitude which it is now indicated it 
would have, if left to stand. 

Other new factors have also come into 
play which will have a major effect on 
AFDC caseloads in some States. Court 
decisions in Connecticut, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania have forced those States 
to eliminate eligibility requirements 
based on length of residence. Some 40 
States now have residence requirements; 
if they were eliminated in all these 
States, a range of from 100,000 to 200,000 
recipients might further be added to the 
AFDC rolls. 

Other judicial action might have an 
even bigger impact. A court decision in 
Alabama, and litigation which is now in 
process in Louisiana, would prohibit 
those States from declaring a family 
ineligible for assistance because of the 
presence of a man in the house who is 
not married to the mother of the family. 
Eighteen States have these man-in-the- 
house rules. Between 200,000 and 400,000 
AFDC recipients, it is estimated by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, might be added to the rolls if 
all States eliminate their man-in-the- 
house rules. 

The impact of these court decisions 
will further aggravate the effect of the 
AFDC limitation. If the limitation is not 
changed, most of these additional recip- 
2 will not be assisted with Federal 

I might add here that we also had an 
expression from what I think would be a 
majority of Governors of the States of 
the Union who felt we should make the 
changes which we have now made with 
respect to this particular provision, be- 
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cause they said for us not to do so would 
place an intolerable burden on the 
finances in each of the States. This was 
another reason we made the change. It 
was for these reasons, as I said, that 
the Senate Finance Committee decided 
to delete the AFDC limitation, and it 
again urges the Senate to delete that 
limitation. 

In the Senate consideration of the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967, two 
provisions of the House bill were struck 
out affecting the unemployed father as- 
sistance program, The two provisions 
were restored in conference. 

The first provision requires that a 
father must meet certain tests of prior 
employment in order to be eligible for 
assistance. The Senate last year felt that 
no one needs work training more than 
the young father with no significant his- 
tory of employment. 

The second provision of present law 
prohibits the payment of assistance— 
with Federal participation—when an un- 
employed father receives any amount of 
unemployment compensation during the 
same month. If the unemployment com- 
pensation covers only part of the month, 
a family’s income could be far below the 
State need standard and still the family 
would be ineligible for federally aided 
assistance. 

The committee again recommends to 
the Senate that these two provisions be 
deleted as they originally were. 

The Finance Committee has also in- 
cluded an amendment designed to cor- 
rect an oversight in the recently enacted 
social security bill. Under present law, 
States with title 19 medicaid programs 
are authorized to purchase part B medi- 
care benefits for their aged citizens who 
are needy or medically needy. 

Part B refers to the doctors care part 
of the total program. Under the social 
security bill, States are permitted to ex- 
ercise this buy-in privilege up until 
January 1, 1970. 

Another provision in the same legisla- 
tion, however, says that if a State has a 
medicaid plan but does not buy into 
medicare, it will not receive Federal 
matching funds toward the cost of medi- 
cal services which would have been cov- 
ered under medicare had the State ac- 
tually bought in. This cutoff of Federal 
matching is effective with respect to ex- 
penditures subsequent to January 1, 1968. 
The committee amendment postpones 
the cutoff until January 1, 1970—con- 
forming this provision’s effective date 
with the last date by which States can 
elect part B medicare coverage for their 
medicaid eligibles. 


OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE HOUSE BILL 


The House bill contained three minor 
provisions that were approved by the 
committee with one minor change. The 
committee approved the provisions of the 
House bill which permits quick refunds of 
tax when a corporate taxpayer discovers 
that his estimated tax payments exceed 
his actual liability by a substantial 
amount. This procedure will operate in 
essentially the same fashion as existing 
procedures for a quick refund of tax 
when there is a net operating loss carry- 
over or a carryback of unused invest- 
ment credit. Corporations, while they 
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can form a rough idea of their final tax 
liability soon after the close of the year, 
often cannot assemble all of the infor- 
mation needed to file their tax return 
by the filing deadline and must request 
an automatic 3- or 6-month extension. 
The new procedure will enable them to 
obtain any refunds due without waiting 
until after they file their final return. 

To insure that the procedure would 
only be used when the amounts involved 
are substantial, the committee provided 
that such quick refunds would only be 
paid with respect to the excess of esti- 
mated tax payments over 110 percent of 
anticipated tax liability or $500, which- 
ever is greater. In the House bill, the 
limitations were 105 percent and $200. 

I might add here that the Internal 
Revenue Service thought that the 
amount which was involved in the House 
bill was too small. It feared there might 
have been an avalanche of paperwork for 
them to do if quick refunds were made 
available even where the amounts of 
overpayments were small. So they asked 
us to put a more realistic figure in the 
bill, which we have done. 

The committee agreed to the provi- 
sion of the House bill which establishes 
that ar. estimated tax payment mailed to 
a depository bank within 2 days of the 
due date will be considered paid on time 
no matter when it arrives. It also ap- 
proved the House amendment which re- 
lieves corporations of the need to file an 
actual declaration in connection with 
payments of estimated tax. 

CONCLUSION 


This bill is a relatively simple bill de- 
signed to achieve major objectives with 
which I am sure the majority of the Sen- 
ate concurs. I urge Senators to approve 
the bill promptly so it can be ap- 
proved speedily in conference. If it is not 
enacted promptly, an undesirable and 
unintended reduction in excise tax rates 
will take place. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from In- 
diana, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make it clear at the outset that I 
intend to oppose the extension of the 
excise taxes for several reasons, First, I 
think they are a regressive form of taxa- 
tion, which everyone recognizes puts the 
burden on the poor people. These excises 
do not begin to fulfill the reasons why 
they were put into effect. Basically in our 
Federal tax structure, we have adopted 
a gradual income tax system, under 
which people are to bear the burden of 
taxation in proportion to their ability to 
pay. This bill provides for a temporary 
extension of excise taxes, which do quite 
a different thing. 

I think the extension before us today 
is the 12th extension. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am not sure of the 
number. That may be correct. In any 
event the taxes subject to the extension 
legislation have varied greatly over the 
years. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is the 12th exten- 
sion of the so-called temporary war 
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tax. In fact, I think the only thing tem- 
porary that has been extended more has 
been the temporary buildings down on 
the mall, which are now coming down. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida, either in his individual capacity 
or on behalf of the committee, on what 
theory this tax extension is requested. 
Under what theory of government? 
Under what theory of finance or fiscal 
responsibility is it being asked? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think I speak for 
the majority of the committee when I 
say that we do not feel that it is respon- 
sible government to run a deficit of ap- 
proximately $23 billion, as projected for 
this year if we do not approve this bill, 
and possibly as much as a $28 billion to 
$29 billion deficit as projected for next 
year. We believe we should do something 
to begin to pay our debts. 

It is the general consensus of the com- 
mittee, I think, with few exceptions, that 
neither a family, nor a business, nor 
even a government can proceed forever 
on the theory that the responsible way 
to proceed is always to spend more 
money. We believe that we must, some- 
time, begin to retrench. Some of us be- 
lieve we should have retrenched some 
time ago. As I say, I believe there are 
very few exceptions. The distinguished 
Senator from Indiana is one; he appar- 
ently follows the theory that the best 
way to keep the economy moving is al- 
ways to reduce taxes, and the best way 
to pay for the war in Vietnam and all 
the other expenses we have is to reduce 
taxes. 

Mr. President, I cannot hold with that 
view, because to follow it to its logical 
conclusion is to say that the best course 
is to have no taxes at all. I have never 
been able to follow that argument. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is contend- 
ing, then, that the reason for the excise 
tax extension is in order to reduce the 
Federal deficit? All I am trying to find 
out is the Senator’s theory. In other 
words, his argument for continuation of 
the tax is not that it is intended to put 
a curb on inflation, is that correct? 

I am giving the Senator an opportu- 
nity to cover all the grounds on which 
the bill is recommended, but I should 
like to find out what argument he is us- 
ing. I find that the administration con- 
stantly shifts back and forth—when I 
want to talk about theory, they want to 
talk about practice, and when I want to 
talk about practice, they want to talk 
about theory. I want to find out on what 
theory the proposed continuation of this 
tax is based. 

Is it to reduce deficits? If it is, I wish to 
pursue that line. If it is not, I want to find 
out the line on the basis of which the 
Senator is making his argument. 

In his prepared statement, the Senator 
did not state his theory. He just said that 
everyone who is responsible favors these 
extensions. Mr. President, I do consider 
myself responsible. Therefore, I would 
consider that an irresponsible statement, 
if it concluded that I am otherwise. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I did 
not mean to imply that the Senator from 
Indiana was irresponsible. I did not 
know when I made that statement that 
the Senator from Indiana opposed con- 
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tinuing the present excise taxes. I know 
he is a very responsible Senator. 

Certainly I know of very few esteemed 
and highly respected economists, or any 
others for that matter, who believe that 
the way to answer our problems is not 
to pay our debts. 

I can only speak for myself and for 
some other members of the committee. 
I do not speak for the administration 
as far as explaining what their theory 
is as to why they want to continue these 
excise tax rates. But I am for continu- 
ing them, because I think we have to 
do something to reduce the size of the 
deficit. I think we have to do something 
to start paying our debts as we go along. 
I believe we have to start paying our 
way on the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree that the deficit 
is caused by the war in Vietnam, but 
the way it is proposed to reduce the 
deficit, I think, is opened to serious 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
question is asked as to why the com- 
mittee, or at least some of them, felt 
that we had to extend these excise 
taxes. 

I should like to point out that with- 
out the extension of the excise taxes, 
the enactment of any tax increase pro- 
posals, or any reduction in expenditures, 
but instead just proceed along our merry 
way doing nothing, our deficit in fiscal 
1968 will be between $20 billion and $22 
billion and for 1969 it will be $28.3 bil- 
lion, or a deficit in this 2-year period 
of around $50 billion—that is, assuming 
no extension of the excise taxes, no 
change in the tax rates, and continued 
spending as recommended in the budget. 

If we continue to accumulate deficits 
at the rate of $2 billion a month we are 
going to experience continued accelera- 
tion of the inflationary spiral, which is 
already getting out of control. 

So I would say that the bill has dual 
purposes: First, to reduce deficits and, 
second, to help control the causes of in- 
flation. Inflation is costing the American 
people far more than would be involved 
in the extension of these taxes. I do 
not like to see the taxes extended any 
more than anyone else; but we have got 
to pay for the costs of government, or else 
we have got to roll back spending. 

The Senator, of course, can speak for 
himself; but do I understand that the 
Senator from Indiana, who is opposing 
these excise taxes as regressive, is 
speaking in favor of income taxes, and 
thereby endorsing the proposal which 
the Senator from Florida and I shall 
offer later as an amendment to this 
bill? Our amendment would increase 
income taxes, which the Senator refers 
to as not being regressive, and also pro- 
vides for a realistic control over spend- 
ng? 

I happen to be one who feels, and I 
am sure the Senator from Florida agrees, 
that we have to attack the basic cause 
of inflation in this country and that 
primarily that must be done by control 
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of spending together with increased 
taxes in some form or other. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the Senator from Delaware has 
asked me a question as to whether I in- 
tend to support the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Florida and the Senator from 
Delaware to increase taxes and decrease 
spending. I can answer that question 
very easily: “No.” In fact, I intend to 
do everything I can to defeat it. 

Mr. President, I hope somebody in this 
country will begin to listen, before we 
take it irrevocably down the road to 
making it a Little America, just as the 
policies of the British Labor Government 
have now succeeded in making England 
a Little England. 

I do not believe in this or any other 
austerity proposal. I believe in an expand- 
ing America; and I think the trouble 
with America now is that we have too 
many of these austerity policies taking 
us down the road to high deficits and 
high-interest rates. Everything the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is discussing I wish 
to take up with him in some detail; 
therefore, I hope that the Senator will 
remain and enjoy with me a little ex- 
change on this matter, because I should 
like to find out how anybody who follows 
any theory of economics whatsoever 
could come to a conclusion which would 
be as much in the worst interests of the 
United States as these policies. 

I shall cite an authority in a moment. 
I believe perhaps the Senator from Flor- 
ida and the Senator from Delaware will 
cite him to the contrary; but I shall cite 
him based on facts, whereas the other 
Senators will cite him based on theory. 

But first I wish to find out one simple 
thing: What is the theory upon which 
this request for an extension, for the 
12th time, of the increased excise taxes 
on telephones and automobiles, is based? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator would yield, 
there is no question about the deficits for 
1968 and 1969. I shall listen with interest 
to the plan of the Senator from Indiana 


to control the amount of these deficits. 


Does he feel that they need controlling, 
or does he feel we can continue expand- 
ing and go on down the road toward 
inevitable bankruptcy? 

Mr. HARTKE. Elementary to this 
proposition, of course, is the elimination 
of the cost of the war in Vietnam. But 
assuming the continuation of the war 
in Vietnam, are there any responsible 
suggestions of new or different ways or 
plans to pay for that war? Certainly the 
policies of the past few years have done 
nothing to help pay for the war. Quite to 
the contrary, what we have done is pile 
deficit on top of deficit, and irrelevant 
tax on top of irrelevant tax, bad theory 
on top of bad theory, and bad tax law on 
top of bad tax law. That is what I want 
to stop—this bad tax law, limiting us 
even more than a 10-percent surtax, even 
after all of these things which we have 
seen happen in Britain, and from which 
we cannot even seem to take warning and 
start to put our own house in order, in- 
stead of following the example of those 
who have demonstrated that they do 
not know how to order their own affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
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President, the Senator seems to be more 
closely in agreement with me than I had 
thought, when he denounces the irre- 
sponsible spending policies of the ad- 
ministration in power, with which I do 
not happen to be affiliated. I wish to 
join him wholeheartedly in his denun- 
ciation of the spendthrift policies of 
this administration and agree with him 
completely that they have not exercised 
proper fiscal restraint. He and I should 
join this next November in doing some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, do 
I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to clear up two things, and 
then I will be happy to yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Indiana, though 
I have promised to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

First, with respect to the spending, I 
think it is well for us all to remember 
that this administration cannot spend 
one dollar that Congress has not first 
appropriated and made available to it. 
Therefore, it follows that any time Con- 
gress had wanted to cut appropriations 
substantially, Congress could have done 
it. But regrettably Congress has not cut 
appropriations, and it has always ap- 
peared to me a little strange that so 
many Senators, and particularly Repre- 
sentatives, want to put the so-called 
illegitimate baby at the doorstep of the 
administration each time and say, 
“Well, you ought to cut expenditures,” 
when nowhere in the Constitution does 
it say that the President or the execu- 
tive branch of the Government has the 
authority to spend $1 unless that 
amount has first been appropriated to it 
by the Congress of the United States. 

While I have fought the administra- 
tion in some respects in the recommen- 
dation of programs which I did not 
think were timely or should have been 
pushed or recommended at a time when 
we were engaged in a war in Vietnam, 
nevertheless, I do not feel that the total 
blame should be placed on the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the second point is that 
we have heard talk, and there will be a 
lot of talk in the next couple days, about 
the war in Vietnam and why Senators 
are justified in not voting for an excise 
tax inerease or the expenditure control 
which the Senator from Delaware and I 
will propose, as well as the 10-percent 
surtax increase. 

It will be said that we ought to get rid 
of the war in Vietnam. I think it would 
be safe to say that every one of the 100 
Senators in this body wants to get rid of 
the war in Vietnam. However, the fact 
of the matter is that even if some person, 
or some dove, to use another term, gets 
elected in November 1968, he will not be 
in office until January of 1969. The war 
will not end until about a year from to- 
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day, even if that man is a miracle maker, 
which I doubt. 

The fact of the matter is that we can- 
not avoid our responsibility of meeting 
our debts today, and financing the more 
than 500,000 men we have in Vietnam, 
and all of the other requirements of our 
country by saying, “I don’t believe I will 
vote for this measure because I believe 
the war in Vietnam should end.” 

We would all like to see that war end. 
However, the simple, hard, cold, practical 
fact is that it is going to continue for at 
least another year, as far as we can see, 
no matter how many speeches are made 
on the Senate floor or elsewhere. And we 
have an obligation to meet. 

We should remember that since 1962 
the Congress of the United States has 
voted for a reduction in taxes of $25 bil- 
lion to the American people. All we are 
asking for in the pending bill is the con- 
tinuation of the present excise taxes, and 
what the Senator from Delaware and I 
are asking for is a return to the Govern- 
ment in these moments of its greatest 
difficulties of less than one-third of that 
which has been given back to the people 
in the form of reduced taxes. I think the 
people will agree to it when they under- 
stand the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I agree wholeheartedly with 
what the Senator from Florida has just 
said and particularly with the statement 
that Congress cannot point the finger 
of responsibility at the administration 
and then walk off with its own responsi- 
bility being discharged. 

It is true that the administration can- 
not spend a single dime that has not 
been first appropriated by Congress. I 
have made that statement many times. 
That is true. 

I join with the Senator from Florida 
in stating that we in the Congress have 
a responsibility to face up to the question 
of whether we want to control spending 
or increase the taxes or do both. I will 
say by the same token that just as we 
have our responsibility, so, too, does the 
administration have a responsibility to 
cooperate with us if they feel that we 
are right in trying to reduce spending 
before increasing taxes. And if they 
think that we are wrong they can oppose 
us. 
We all know the administration has 
been asking for an increase in taxes. 
Likewise, much has been said by the 
President to the effect that he supports 
a program of austerity and fiscal re- 
straint. 

This package does both, and I am 
hopeful that we will have the coopera- 
tion of the administration in its enact- 
ment. There is a dual responsibility. 

As I have stated before, I do not think 
we in Congress can discharge our re- 
sponsibility or excuse ourselves by point- 
ing the finger at the President; however, 
by the same token, I do not think that 
the President can discharge his responsi- 
bility by pointing the finger at Congress. 
There is a joint responsibility that we 
can only fulfill by working together. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
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completely agree with the Senator from 
Delaware. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas 
for the purpose of submitting an amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 664 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, out of 
order, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may submit an amendment to H.R. 
15414 for introduction and printing and 
to have it lie at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I cannot 
permit to go unchallenged the statements 
that have been made thus far. 

I become thoroughly discouraged when 
I hear US. Senators say on the 
floor of the Senate that we have to as- 
sume the responsibility for voting for the 
appropriation of this money, as though 
we had done something wrong. 

Let us be very clear that Congress did 
cut the President's budget by more than 
$5 billion. Congress voted to spend more 
than $5 billion less than the President 
asked for. I voted to cut the amount by 
more than $8 billion from the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

There has been talk of pointing the fin- 
ger at Congress in this matter. I am not 
going to indulge in that argument. I 
think it is vrong for Senators to stand 
on the floor and say that we are respon- 
sible for excessive spending over and 
above recommended amounts. 

That is a statement that is plainly not 
so. The records concerning this matter 
have been repeatedly placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to demonstrate that 
the appropriations approved by the 
U.S. Congress were more than $5 billion 
less than the budget request. If that is 
not a reduction in the budget, I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
the President cannot spend dollars un- 
less the Congress appropriates them? 

Mr, HARTKE. That is true. However, 
the fact is that an additional sum of 
money in the amount of more than $5 bil- 
lion would have been spent if we had 
followed the budget request. That is all I 
am saying. 

I do not criticize Congress for cutting 
the request. Congress did a pretty good 
job in cutting the budget request by 
more than $5 billion. That is not a small 
amount. But I do not want to talk about 
the war. I want to return to a discussion 
of automobiles. The Senator is 100 per- 
cent incorrect if he contends that we are 
going to increase revenue by the recom- 
mended increase in taxation. 

I come back to my statement of last 
year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, may 
I yield the floor? I shall be available to 
answer questions. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will ask the Senator a 
question now. Why does he want to in- 
crease taxes on automobiles, when the 
sales of automobiles are still not nearly 
up to what they were 2 years ago? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are merely try- 
ing to continue the present excise tax. 
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Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is propòs- 
ing to increase the tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. We propose con- 
tinuing the present tax. 

Mr. HARTKE. No; the Senator is not 
continuing a thing. He is proposing en- 
tirely new legislation. The truth is that 
the present law is about to expire, and it 
is necessary to pass a new law which, in 
substance, creates a new tax. How can 
it be called a continuation? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the rate today is 
7 percent, and if next Tuesday it will 
still be 7 percent, how can it be called an 
increase? 

Mr. HARTKE. Because next Tuesday 
the rate would not be 7 percent under the 
law, if the law were permitted to stand. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are proposing to 
continue the tax rate which is in exist- 
ence today. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is a question of 
semantics. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator from 
Indiana can see a great difference be- 
tween 7 percent today and 7 percent 
next Monday, his understanding of 
arithmetic is far superior to mine. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator from 
Florida were to buy an automobile under 
the law as it is today, but could buy it 
with a 5-percent lower excise tax next 
month, he would be paying a higher ex- 
cise tax today. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. If we do not pass the 
bill, the rate will drop to 2 percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If we pass the bill, 
the rate will continue to be the same as 
it is today. 

Mr. HARTKE. But if I were waiting, 
and had faith that Congress did not in- 
tend to extend the excise tax for the 
12th time—I have to admit that I do not 
have such faith—but if I had that type 
of faith and were waiting for the tax 
to be cut from 7 percent to 2 percent on 
the cost, I would feel that I had not been 
treated fairly if the 7-percent rate were 
continued. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is why we might 
see automobile sales rise sharply. This 
would happen if some persons have been 
waiting for the tax reduction. 

Mr. HARTKE. Are automobile sales to- 
day, in this very period, as good as they 
were 2 years ago? 

Mr, SMATHERS. Let us put it this 
way: They are not as good as they were 
2 years ago, but they are better than they 
were last year. 

Mr. HARTKE, Last year was one bad 
year, was it not? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It was not as good as 
the year before, or as good as this year. 

Mr. HARTKE. Why were they so bad 
last year? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Perhaps to some ex- 
tent because the year before was so good. 

Mr. HARTKE. Why were they worse in 
1967 than they were in 1966? 

Mr. SMATHERS, Well, I will have to 
leave some of these answers to the Sen- 
ator. I do not profess to know exactly why 
the automobile industry fluctuates. But I 
do not know of any business that con- 
stantly moves forward at the same per- 
centage rate each year. Sometimes one 
year is better than the next, sometimes 
it is a little worse. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that when 
the Secretary of the Treasury came be- 
fore the committee and asked for this 
extension, he said that— 

The U.S. economy, a mighty engine of pro- 
duction and distribution is roaring down the 
road. It is entering the eighth year of record- 
breaking advance.. . But the ride is neither 
smooth nor safe. 


I ask the Senator to tell me when in 
the last 2 years we were roaring down 
the road, with a mighty engine of pro- 
duction and distribution, entering the 
eighth year of record-breaking advance. 
Last year was not a record-breaking year, 
was it? Was it? 

Mr, SMATHERS. No, not in most re- 
spects. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me put it in the 
Recorp, so that we will have no problem. 

In 1965, 9,305,000 passenger cars were 
sold. Last year only 17,436,000 cars were 
sold. I am leaving out trucks and buses, 
since this bill applies only to passenger 
cars. 

For the information of the Senator, in 
the first 3 months of 1965, manufacturers’ 
Sales were 2,530,000 passenger cars. In 
the first 3 months of 1968, with March 
estimated at 800,000 by the Commerce 
Department, only 2,302,000 cars were sold. 
So this year they are 228,000 passenger 
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Mr. HARTKE. The Senator may put 
anything he wishes into the Recorp. I 
should like to have good statistics in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The only point which 
I wish to discuss with the Senator from 
Indiana at this time is a simple fact: 
Does the Senator believe that we can 
continue to live without paying our 
debts? 

Mr. HARTKE, I do not believe that, 
el the Senator knows I do not believe 
that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are trying the 
best way we can for the payment of our 
debts. I believe we must pay for them 
as we go along, and the Senator from 
Indiana has an entirely different theory. 
His theory is that if we lower taxes and 
stimulate the economy, somehow we will 
not have inflation, but rather, by lower- 
ing taxes somehow will produce a more 
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cars shy of the number sold during the 
first 3 months of 1965, 3 years ago. 

I want to know where is the mighty 
engine of production and distribution, 
roaring down the road, which is enter- 
ing the eighth year of record-breaking 
advance. 

Where is the record-breaking advance 
in automobiles with which we are dealing 
at this moment? We are not dealing with 
the entire economy. We are dealing with 
a tax on automobiles. There is no record- 
breaking advance, is there? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Not in automobiles 
perhaps. I ask unanimous consent to put 
into the Record for the Senator some 
statistics which show that the economy 
as a whole is expanding. 

Nearly all current economic indicators 
show the economy is moving upward. 
Some of these indicators are shown on 
the attached table. 

It is important to look at the overall 
trend of these indicators rather than 
concentrate on any one particular 
month’s performance. Over the period 
of 6 months shown in the table, there 
is a clear upward trend in ell the 
monthly series. The quarterly series also 
shows a favorable trend. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


February Janua Decem- Novem- October * 
* * ber ber er 
$658.4 $650.9 $649.3 $642.4 $635.9 $634.4 
3.7 3.5 3.7 3.9 4.3 4.1 
40.7 40.2 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.8 
161.3 161.2 162. 0 159. 5 156. 9 156. 8 
$27.4 $27.0 $26.5 $26, 4 726.1 $26.7 
$1,566 $1,453 $1,250 $1,590 $1,496 $1,445 
3 $80.0 $77.9. $77.8 6.9 $76.3 
PEA T $141.6 $140.7 $139.3 $138.6 $138.1 
$25, 0 $24.6 $26, 5 8 $23. 4 $23.4 
$24.5 $25.2 $25.3 51 6 $22, 3 9 
$79, 5 $79.0 $79.6 8.5 $78.3 * 
„ 118.6 118.2 117 8 117.5 117.1 
107. 8 107.2 106, 8 106.2 106. 1 106, 2 
1967 (billions) 
1966—IV 
in 1 1 (billions) 
$791.2 $775.1 $766. 3 $807, 6 
495.3 489. 7 480. 2 501. 4 
79.2 78. 3 78. 1 84. 6 


active economy. Thus, his theory is that 
with lower taxes you get more money. 

Mr. HARTKE. I believe the Senator 
will have to agree, on the basis of an ab- 
solute fact of life, that we now have a 
situation in which the economy is not 
roaring down the road—in fact, it has 
slowed down—and there necessarily oc- 
curs the proposition that if you increase 
taxes, as the Wall Street Journal said 
editorially on March 22—this is an ex- 
cerpt from the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial, “The Case Against a Tax In- 
crease”: 

Even as a booster of Federal revenue, a 
tax rise could prove to be self-defeating. In 
the current uncertain economic situation 
the increase could deflate economic activity 
to such an extent that the higher levies would 
produce not more but less revenue. 


That is what I am talking about. 
William McChesney Martin, in his 
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statement of last year, testified as fol- 
lows in answer to my question. At this 
time we were dealing with the restora- 
tion of the investment credit, which was 
a tax cut. This was last year, when we 
were talking about all the galloping infla- 
tion. 

Well, the basis for my supporting this bill 
today 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Does the Senator 
from Florida wish to yield the floor? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I would be happy to 
yield the floor. I will be present 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion on the basis of whether the Sen- 
ator will agree with the statement. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator may ask 
me a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE, I would just as soon let 
the Senator from Florida have the floor- 
All right. 

Mr. Martin said: 

Well, the basis for my supporting this bill 
today— 


That was the restoration of investment 
credits, which is equivalent to a tax cut 
in its action— 


is that the economy is slowing down— 


William McChesney Martin said that 
last year— 
and the medicine which was applied by 
suspending the tax credit is no longer neces- 
sary to help the patient, 


He said: 


I supported the proposals in 1962 for a 
tax reduction. 


Then the following colloquy occurred: 

Senator Harrke. Did you support the 
reduction of rates as enacted in 1964? 

Mr. MARTIN. I did. 

Senator HARTKE. Did you support the re- 
duction of the excise taxes as enacted in 
1965? 

Mr. Martin. I did. * * * 

There was an upswing in the first quarter 
of 1965 that a good many of us thought was 
unsustainable. We had an increase in gross 
national product for the quarter that was 

+ * * $16 or $17 billion. It was enormous. 

Senator HARTKE. That is right. Wasn't 
this partly a result of fiscal measures taken 
by Col in 1962, and particularly an 
$11 billion tax cut in 1964, and an additional 
tax cut in 1965 of excise taxes— 


With which we are dealing today, 
which we put back on 3 months later— 
of about $2 billion? 

Mr. Martin. It most certainly was. 


This in direct contradiction to what 
the Senator from Florida contends and 
what the Senator from Delaware con- 
tends. Mr. Martin said, “It certainly 
was.” 

I continue reading from the testimony: 


Senator HARTKE, And you disagree with 
me completely that by reducing tax rates 
ie increase tax revenue, don’t you? 

Mr. MARTIN. No; no. 


At certain points, as we did in 1962, a 
decrease in taxes did stimulate the economy. 


So when the Senator from Florida says 
that no responsible person can advocate 
a decrease in tax rates to increase tax 
revenues, he must call Mr. Martin ir- 
responsible. 
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Mr. President, we have established for 
the Senator from Florida at this time 
that among those irresponsible people 
who claim the theory is Mr. Martin, ac- 
cording to the approach of the Senator 
from Florida. 

The Senator from Florida has said 
that no responsible person would state 
that a decrease in taxes would bring 
about an increase in revenues. 

We have stated that William McChes- 
ney Martin, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has disagreed with that 
theory in public hearings. Does he dis- 
agree further? Let us see what he said. I 
asked him certain questions on page 79 
of the hearings. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator does not want to misrepresent Mr. 
Martin. The Senator is quoting Mr. Mar- 
tin correctly but it is not very timely. 
The Senator is quoting what Mr. Martin 
said last year. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The situation is con- 
siderably changed. There is no question 
that if he were testifying today he would 
state that he is not only for a continua- 
tion of these excise tax rates but that he 
is also for a tax increase. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say this. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is his present 
sentiment. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. I think 
this is true and I think Mr. Martin has 
been consistently speaking out of both 
sides of his mouth. His policies with re- 
gard to taxation have not been consist- 
ent because he could not follow them and 
still have rationality with respect to tax 
equation. 

There has been talk about a cost-push 
inflation. Every argument is about de- 
mand-pull inflation. That is why I 
wanted to pin down whether we are talk- 
ing about inflation or revenues. 

I wish to use Mr. Martin as an author- 
ity. The Senator from Florida is going 
to refer to Mr. Martin later on. I wish 
to show this is a two-edged sword, and 
I shall refer to his testimony. 

He is a member of the quadriad; one 
of the members of the policymaking 
quadriad. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from Flor- 
ida stated that the testimony of William 
McChesney Martin, which has been 
quoted by the Senator from Indiana, is 
not applicable to what Mr. Martin said 
of the present day. The question is: Who 
is quoting out of context? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not quoting out of 
context. If the Senator will listen for a 
few minutes, he will understand that I 
am not quoting out of context. I am 
quoting on the basis of fact and history; 
and there is no history to the contrary. 
Iam going to show that fact, if the Sena- 
tor will listen. It may be revealing and it 
is important. 

I said: 

And you disagree with me completely that 


by reducing tax rates you increase tax reve- 
nue, don’t you? 
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That is exactly what is involved in 
this Chamber in connection with the 
excise tax. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Indiana that eternally 
in the operation of government, the less 
you tax, the better off the government 
will be financially, regardless of what 
government expends? 

Mr. HARTKE. No; I do not wish to 
follow the Senator’s theory of economics. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, The Senator must fol- 
pein it on the basis of what he has just 

d. 

Mr. HARTKE. The theory I am fol- 
lowing is not the 18th century or 19th 
century theories or any McChesney Mar- 
tin theory; nor is it my idea that we 
can do away with taxation. However, 
taxes can become burdensome to a so- 
ciety in which you have an economy 
which is stagnated and not operating at 
full capacity. A tax increase then has a 
tendency to actually reduce revenues, 
and after a tax hike you will have a sys- 
tem of increased prices, a cost-push in- 
flation spiral, big deficits, and higher 
interest rates. I am opposed to that. 

I do not see why any reasonable per- 
son who thinks about the matter should 
not be opposed to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did not Mr. Martin 
say when you are at a state of full em- 
ployment and your expenditures are by 
far exceeding your income, then, it is 
necessary to tax? 

Mr. HARTKE. He did not say that. 
At that time, I think he did not say that. 

5 LAUSCHE. That is the fact, is it 
no’ 

Mr, HARTKE. No, it is not. We do not 
have full employment. Unemployment 
went up again last week according to 
statistics of the Department of Labor. 
Unemployment went up unseasonably 
and unexpectedly. 

If the Senator wishes to argue with 
the facts he can, but I did not make 
the facts. I am using the facts with re- 
spect to the disastrous effects of this 
bill. If any Senator votes for it, he may 
be voting for a recession in this coun- 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the position of 
the Senator that we are in a state of 
recession? 

Mr. HARTKE. We are in a state in 
which we are using 85 percent of our 
capacity, according to the latest report 
of the Joint Economic Committee. Un- 
employment went up last month, con- 
trary to what had been expected. If the 
Senator has something that would indi- 
cate to the contrary, I would request him 
to present it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The information I have 
is that the unemployment rate went 
down last month but it was highly above 
the month before. 

I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Indiana that anyone can take the posi- 
tion that we now must operate our econ- 
omy on the basis that we are in a de- 
pression or a recession. The Senator can- 
not justify that statement. 

All one has to do is go up and down the 
streets, wherever one lives, or through 
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the corridors of the Capitol, and all that 
he will see is abundance. 

I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Indiana that we are in a recession or a 
depression. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is practically 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. HARTKE. I said if we pass this 
tax bill we might have a recession. That 
should be clear so that all Senators will 
know what they are voting for. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may ask another question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I will yield, but first I 
wish to read into the Recorp a state- 
ment taken from the report of the Joint 
Economic Committee, of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] is the chairman. This is the 
latest information available. The report 
shows that we are utilizing 85 percent 
of our capacity; 1968 capital spending 
intentions “hardly exceed last year’s 
revenue”; consumer savings are un- 
usually high and consumer expenditures 
are moderate; 3.3 million unemployed 
are looking for jobs, 2.1 million people 
are underemployed or employed part- 
time, and many others “are not seeking 
work because they feel there are no jobs 
for them.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the Senator 
from Indiana propose to do about the 
attitude of the world that the faith in 
the American dollar has collapsed be- 
cause the Government of the United 
States has failed to take action in op- 
erating its government on a sound fiscal 
and monetary basis, having in mind it 
is necessary to operate the government 
in some semblance of balance between 
money expended and money taken in? 

Mr. HARTKE. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Ohio has talked to 
these people in these countries, the cen- 
tral bankers of Europe. I have. 

Mr. President, there is an old story 
about old Br’er Rabbit. He said, Don't 
throw me in that briar patch.” That is 
what the central bankers are saying. 
If they can get us to put on a 10-percent 
surtax it would increase our prices and 
they would be competitive with our 
goods right here at home. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Who threw Great Brit- 
ain in the briar patch? 

Mr. HARTKE. They threw themselves 
into the briar patch. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They do not want to 
devalue the dollar. Is that what the 
Senator from Indiana would recom- 
mend? 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from Ohio 
has stated that same theory; that is 
what the Senator wants us to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is a 

Mr. HARTKE. I am opposed to that. 
I do not want to take Britain as an ex- 
ample. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator argues 
that 

Mr. HARTKE. I think that Britain is a 
poor example. I do not want a little 
America. I want a big America. I want 
progress. I want to use our productive 
capacity. I want to put our people to 
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work. I want full employment, not just 
partial employment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want that, too, but 
the Senator from Indiana says the way 
to do it is to spend more and tax less 

Mr. HARTKE. Well, now, that is a—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With that I cannot 
agree. 

Mr. HARTKE. I never said anything 
about spending 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the purport of 
what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator can inter- 
pret it as he wishes, but please do not 
put words in my mouth. I did not say 
anything about spending more. I have 
listened to Senator after Senator coming 
to the floor of the Senate and saying that 
Congress spends more than the Presi- 
dent asks for. I have shown the record 
of Congress spending $5 billion less than 
the President asked for last year. I voted 
for $7 billion less. I will match my record 
against that of the Senator’s when it 
comes to making cuts in spending. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not believe that. 
the Senator can. 

Mr. HARTKE. I believe I can. Let us 
match them and see. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator from 
Indiana will check the arguments that 
are used against me while I am running 
for Senator from Ohio, he will learn that 
the condemnation of me has been that 
I have been too thrifty. I do not think 
that argument has been made against 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Now, one final question. What is the 
position of the automobile industry 

Mr. HARTKE. Can we put this aside 
for a moment? All right 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the position of 
the automobile industry on the excise 
tax? Is it against it or for it? 

Mr. HARTKE. On the record or off the 
record? 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I do not know what the 
Senator means. 

Mr. HARTKE. What I am talking 
about is that publicly, they approve of it. 
I do not blame them for that. They have 
defense contracts. I do not blame them 
for wanting to say yes. They can simply 
pass the tax on. The excise tax is not paid 
by the manufacturer. The excise tax is 
paid by the poor fellow. That is what I 
am talking about and exactly what the 
Senator is talking about. 

The automobile industry does not care 
if we have or do not have an excise tax. 
The poor people will have to pay it. The 
man who buys an automobile will pay 
5 percent more on the wholesale cost 
basis of an automobile, if we pass this 
law. That is what the Senator is talking 
about. The Senator, if he votes for this 
measure, will be voting for a 5-percent 
increase in the cost of an automobile to 
the poor man in the street. Most people 
who buy automobiles need them today. 
I am opposed to that 5-percent increase, 
that is all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On that subject, I 
agree with the Senator from Illinois and 
I shall not vote for increased taxes un- 
less there is clear and committed obliga- 
tion to reduce spending. 

May I get into another subject with 
the Senator from Indiana now? 
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Mr. HARTKE. May I finish my state- 
ment on William McChesney Martin? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. Of course. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me get back to my 
statement here. I want to put it in the 
ReEcorp—perhaps I can get the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] back into 
the Chamber. 

On the next page, page 79, there is 
this: 

Senator Hartke. Do you disagree with me 
completely that by reducing tax rates you in- 
crease tax revenue? 

Mr. Martin. No; no... . At certain points, 
as we did in 1962, a decrease in taxes did 
stimulate the economy. 

Senator Harrxe. In 1962 it did, correct? 

Mr. Martin. And in 1964. 

Senator HARTKE. And in 1965 it did. 

Mr. Martin, To some extent, yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Didn't it in 1955, too? 

Mr. Martin. It did also. 

Senator HARTKE. Yes. All we have in the 
history of the last 15 years is that by de- 
creasing taxes you increase the revenue in 
the Treasury. Isn't that true? 

Mr. Martin. Generally—— 

Senator HARTKE. Is that true or isn’t it 
true? 

Mr. MARTIN. Les. 

Senator Hartke. Will you tell me a time 
within the recent period of this country 
when a reduction in taxes has not resulted 
in an increase in revenue? . . . this is none, 
is there? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t know that there is 
any. 


Mr. President, I think that is a re- 
markable statement from a member of 
the quadriad. It confirms the theory I 
am talking about. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I think we should put 
this question a little bit more in per- 
spective. I remember very well the argu- 
ment made for the tax cut. I also remem- 
ber very well that I warned, if the tax 
cut was made at the cost of a balanced 
budget, if the tax cut was made so that 
we would have to go out and borrow 
money to cover it, which was exactly 
what we had to do, that that would be 
a——_ 

Mr. HARTKE. I would contest that 
statement of the—— 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator kindly 
let me finish my statement? That would 
be accompanied by inflation which 
would more than offset any tax savings 
to the taxpayers. A year later, I drew up 
a chart which demonstrated that within 
1 year the savings in dollars to the tax- 
payers in the lower and middle-income 
brackets from that tax cut were more 
than offset by the loss of purchasing 
power they suffered as a result of infia- 
tion. I think those facts should be 
brought out. 

Mr. HARTKE. What was the total 
amount of the increase in revenue as a 
result of the tax cut? And what were the 
total expenses due to the war in Vietnam? 

Mr. MILLER. The point is 

Mr. HARTKE. The point is that the 
Senator cannot have it both ways—— 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator does not 
understand my question—— 

Mr. HARTKE. All right, I am sorry 
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Mr. MILLER. The point is that it 
might have brought in more revenue to 
the Federal Government when it de- 
creased it. What I think we had better 
think about is, what does it do to the 
people of this country? What it did was, 
it may have brought in more revenue to 
the Federal Government but it cost the 
taxpayers more because of inflation. It 
has got to the point now that the national 
defense expenditures have been “upped” 
about 10 to 20 percent as a result of 
inflation. 

Mr. HARTKE, What was the national 
defense expenditure figure for 1965? 

Mr. MILLER. I could not tell the Sen- 
ator exactly, but I believe somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $60 billion? 

Mr. HARTKE. It was $45 billion. This 
year it will be in the neighborhood of $80 
billion; right? 

Mr. MILLER. That is right. 

Mr. HARTKE. All right. In other 
words, if it had not been for the tax cut 
we would have had a deficit so staggering 
it would have knocked us all for a loop. 
If we had not increased the expenditures 
for the military effort there would have 
been a tremendous increase in revenue 
in this country as a result of a tax cut. 

Mr, MILLER. No; not necessarily. As a 
matter of fact, I think that the Senator 
will find the Joint Economic Committee 
pointed out that a great deal of that in- 
crease was already there without the tax 
incentive, that the economy had already 
been stirred. That is one reason why the 
tax reduction was held up as long as it 
was, because of misgiving on the part of 
some Members of Congress, and mis- 
givings on the part of some economists, 
as to whether, in fact, it was needed. I 
am not saying it did not help, but I think 
we overdo it when we say that the tax 
cut was responsible. The fact is, it was 
not. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it the contention of 
the Senator from Iowa that we are 
operating now at full capacity? 

Mr. MILLER. I am glad the Senator 
asked that question, because I did want 
to make this point: I am aware of the 
majority report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. I think it is important to 
point out here that the Senator is quot- 
ing from the majority report, not the 
minority report. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think that is a fair 
distinction. 

Mr. MILLER. That 85 percent of 
capacity is being used. But I think in 
the majority report, as in the minority 
report, the fact is that the unused 
capacity is the poorest capacity we have. 
It is so poor that it barely can operate 
on a marginal basis. That is not what we 
are interested in doing. We are interested 
in operating on a profit-making basis. So 
that the 15 percent is not so much a per- 
centage as the percentage figure might 
indicate. Furthermore, how much of that 
unused 15 percent can the Senator tell 
me is attributable to strike, because most 
of the unused capacity has resulted 
in strikes. The copper industry, for 
example 

Mr. HARTKE. That is not very 
much 

Mr. MILLER. I would guess it would be 
in the neighborhood of 5 percent. 
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Mr. HARTKE. That is not even close 
to that. 

Mr. MILLER. Pretty close. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is not that close. Cop- 
per is not a major industry in 

Mr. MILLER. The point is, when we get 
up to 85 percent of productive capacity 
we are starting to squeeze in the unused 
capacity. Practically, the marginal char- 
acter of 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to show the Sen- 
ator that that is plainly not so. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, I am going on what 
we have been told in testimony. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator will lis- 
ten, I will be glad to show him that that 
is plainly not so, under the very item 
under debate; namely, the excise tax on 
automobiles. 

We produced almost 2 million more 
automobiles in this country. We pro- 
duced them with greater profit in 1965 
than we did in 1967, last year, and even 
more than we are today. 

Does the Senator mean to tell me we 
cannot even meet the productive capacity 
of the automobile industry of 2 years ago? 
And that is a marginal-profit industrial 
utilization. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not going to at- 
tempt to say that I know more about the 
automotive industry than the Senator 
from Indiana does, but I do know this 
much: there are some segments of the 
automotive industry whose productive 
capacity is more economic, more efficient, 
and has more of a profit incentive than 
others. 

Mr. HARTKE. That can be said about 
any industry in the country. 

Mr. MILLER. So I can understand how 
some segments of the automotive indus- 
try’s capacity may be well above 90 per- 
cent, and others may be down to 70 or 80 
percent. As a matter of fact, Studebaker 
went broke because it was not operating 
at capacity, and was not able to have 
economic production. So I think the 
Senator ought to be more careful when 
he starts throwing percentages around. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not throwing per- 
centages around. These are official 
figures. These figures show that 2 million 
more automobiles were produced in the 
United States of America 2 years ago; 
and to me, it does not make good, com- 
monsense to say that, therefore, we have 
an automatic runaway spiraling demand. 
What would be the cost-push spiral if we 
put another 10-percent tax there? We 
would be putting prices higher. Would it 
not bring the cost of the product down 
5 percent by taking the tax off? Why is 
no Senator addressing himself to the 
cost-push inflationary effect of putting 
on taxes? This is not a typical, automatic 
demand-pull inflation. Anyone who has 
studied Economics 101 knows that. 

Mr. MILLER. I did not think we were 
getting into a discussion about the types 
of inflation, but if the Senator’s point 
is that 2 million more automobiles were 
sold in the previous year than were sold 
last year 

Mr. HARTKE. That is the commit- 
tee’s point. I am not making the point. 
If the Senator will defend the commit- 
tee’s action, I would be glad to have him 
try. 

Mr. MILLER. That is what I want to 
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do right now, if the Senator will give me 
an opportunity. The Senator says that 
is the point made in the committee re- 
port, and he brings it to the attention of 
the Senate. That is perfectly proper. 

I will tell the Senator what the Sena- 
tor from Iowa thinks: that inflation has 
been getting that much worse over the 
past 2 years, so that the potential auto- 
mobile customers have been so strapped 
by inflation that their real wages are 
less than they were a year ago. In fact, a 
year ago they were less than they were 
the year before that. Therefore, they 
cannot afford to buy automobiles. That 
is what inflation does to potential cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is the Senator saying 
that the poor man cannot buy an auto- 
mobile today, so add 5 percent more to 
the cost of an automobile and he will buy 
an automobile? 

Mr. MILLER. I have not said that. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is what the Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr. MILLER. This is not my bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is not my bill, either. 
I thought the Senator was trying to de- 
fend it. 

Mr. MILLER. No; I was making a re- 
ply to what I thought was the Senator's 
point about economic conditions. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is right. I am 
showing the Senator the trap he walks 
into, because once we go into the theory 
that it is necessary to add taxes to cut 
back demand, we have applied the wrong 
theory. Once we have applied the wrong 
theory, and we pass a bill on this theory, 
we get the wrong results. That is what 
England did, by the way. That is why I 
do not want to follow it. 

I wish a Senator were here to defend 
the bill. I am looking for someone to de- 
fend the bill. I cannot find anyone to de- 
fend it. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from In- 
diana could defend the bill if he really 
wanted to. 

Mr. HARTKE. I could not defend the 
bill if I wanted to. 

Let me point out the fact that the 
amount of revenue from excise taxes 
which it is anticipated will be collected 
under this bill is $2.660 billion for fiscal 
year 1969. Almost three-fifths of that 
will be a result of the excise tax exten- 
sion on automobiles. So in this year, 
which could be a banner year, we are 
going to cut back on demand. In other 
words, the proposal is to cut back on de- 
mand, but sell more. That does not make 
sense. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER, I did not come on the 
floor to defend the tax bill, because I 
am not a member of the committee, as 
is the Senator from Indiana, but I think 
this point ought to be made: If we in the 
Senate want people buying more auto- 
mobiles and other products, the best way 
to insure that is to stop inflation, which 
is kicking up the costs of all items. It is 
squeezing the purchaser. It is resulting 
in a loss of real wages. If we had not 
had inflation last year, real wages would 
have been substantially higher than they 
were a year ago. The tragic part of it is 
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that if we put a stop to inflation, then 
real wages would increase and the people 
would be able to afford to buy automo- 
biles. 

Mr. HARTKE. There was a 2.8-per- 
cent growth rate last year in the gross 
national product and a 3-percent infla- 
tionary growth. 

Mr. MILLER. Just a minute. My friend 
talks about a 3-percent inflationary 
growth. Let us talk about that a little. 
I think it was actually a little over 3 
percent in the Consumer Price Index, but 
that was only a part of the story. That 
has nothing to do with the cost of real 
estate and the cost of homes and other 
things that do not go into the market 
basket. 

I am willing to wager that the cost 
of farmland in Indiana was up 8 or 9 
percent last year. So this 3-percent 
increase 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from Iowa 
goes in the wrong direction. I am not 
saying costs are not going higher. I 
say they are. I want to keep them from 
going higher as a result of putting more 
taxes into the cost-push equation, into 
which certain costs must go, which, I 
am sure, basically are material and labor 
and overhead costs. Material costs are 
up; is that not true? 

Mr. MILLER. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, they certainly are. 

Mr. HARTKE, Labor is a factor; is 
that not true? 

Mr. MILLER. In some industries, it is 
a major factor. 

Mr. HARTKE. But it is a factor in the 
cost-push equation or cost-push in- 
flation? 

Mr. MILLER. It not only is, but it 
should be. 

Mr. HARTKE. In other words, ma- 
terial costs are up, labor costs are up, 
and overhead is up? Is that right? 

Mr. MILLER. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, practically everything is up. I do 
not know of very many things that are 
not up. 

Mr. HARTKE. Except demand. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, now, again 

Mr. HARTKE. Let us leave that aside. 
I want to get back to demand. 

Mr. MILLER. That is an important 
point. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Demand is not down. 
If demand were down, the gross national 
product would not have increased. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is not true. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, gross national 
product is the sum total of demand for 
goods and services at all levels. 

Mr. HARTKE. And includes increased 
prices. 

Mr. MILLER. Of course, it does. 

Mr. HARTKE. Which the Senator says 
are inflationary. 

Mr. MILLER. No, I did not say it. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thought the Senator 
said we had price inflation. 

Mr. MILLER. I have not said we had 
price inflation, but I have said we have 
had inflation. May I say I think the 
average person could not agree more, 
whether one calls it cost-push inflation 
or wage-price inflation. The average 
person just knows that the purchasing 
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power of his dollar is less. That is what 
he thinks more about. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am saying the aver- 
age man may care less, but a Senator 
ought to care more. If he is going to 
pass a law, he ought to care more what 
is going to happen than does the aver- 
age man. 

We have established that material 
costs are up, labor is up, and overhead 
is up. Will the Senator from Iowa agree 
that taxes are an element of overhead? 

Mr. MILLER. Taxes are an element of 
overhead in some cases; for example, 
property taxes. Property taxes end up 
as being a part of the cost of overhead. 
Some employment taxes are just the 
same as an increase in salary. They are 
a part of the costs of the payroll. Excise 
taxes can be if they are a direct, built-in 
cost of an item. The Senator knows these 
things as well as the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. I know 
them. But what I am trying to say 
is that, knowing it, I cannot be for this 
bill. 

So what you are going to do is increase 
the price in the marketplace, if you put 
on this additional 5-percent tax on auto- 
mobiles; is that not true? 

Mr. MILLER. Now I think we have ar- 
rived at the crux of the argument. We 
cannot just take a short, narrow look at 
that and say, “Oh, you are going to in- 
crease the price of this item, because 
you are going to have an increase in the 
tax.” 

If it were just that simple, there would 
not be any discussion on the floor of the 
Senate at all. The Senator would have 
won his argument. But he is sophisticat- 
ed enough to know that it is not that 
simple. 

What is involved in the matter is the 
question, “Are we or are we not going 
to put a stop to inflation?” 

Mr. HARTKE. Oh, now—— 

Mr. MILLER. Let me finish my state- 
ment. 

The key to it is that the Congress of 
the United States had better—as it 
should have done a long time ago—start 
‘putting its books in balance, instead 
of running up these multibillion-dollar 
deficits. 

We are going to be able to handle those 
multibillion-dollar deficits only by in- 
creasing taxes and cutting down on ex- 
penditures. That is what this thing is a 
part of, but only a part of it. 

Mr. HARTKE. The only result—and 
I stand on this—of the theory which 
the Senator from Iowa is expounding 
here means that he is going to have to cut 
down on management, he is going to have 
to cut back on overhead, he is going to 
have to cut back on production. When 
you cut back on production, you cut down 
on profits and you increase unemploy- 
ment. When you increase unemployment, 
you are going to cut down on the number 
of taxpaying wage earners, and what the 
Senator is advocating would throw the 
country into a recession, instead of 
cutting down on prices. 

Oh, yes, if we have a recession we will 
have a price cut, but we will have mas- 
sive unemployment, and profits going 
down, down, down. 
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For the record, a recent study by the 
Council of Economic Advisers shows a 
steady decline, quarter by quarter, in the 
manufacturing sector. Corporate profits, 
before taxes, together with inventory 
value adjustments, stood at $43.1 billion 
for calendar year 1966. Then came a 
steady decline in the first three quar- 
ters of 1967, when the same figure stood, 
successively, at annual rates of $39.6 bil- 
lion, down from $44.4 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1966, then on down to 
$38.9 billion, and, in the third quarter of 
1967, to $38.2 billion. The fourth quar- 
ter figures are not yet available. 

A steady deterioration in profits, a 
steady decline in sales of automobiles, a 
stagnation of the economy, and all the 
Senator is saying to this country is, “Tax 
them more, so the poor people will have 
less buying power, there will be more 
unemployment, less profits, and less 
revenue for Uncle Sam to pay for the 
cost of this war.” 

The war is not being paid for at the 
present time. I want to pay for it. I want 
a system to pay for it, and I think this 
is exactly the wrong approach. 

Mr. MILLER. I hope the Senator will 
forgive me if I have a word or two to 
say about that. 

He knows very well that if he persists 
with these multibillion-dollar defi- 
cits—— 

Mr. HARTKE. No, no; wait a minute. 
Let us at least put that in the third 
person. 

Mr. MILLER. He has not come up with 
anything to do about them, and this is 
the difficulty. All he says to everything 
we advocate is, “No, no tax increase.” 

What does the Senator want to do? 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to keep the 
economy going. 

Mr. MILLER. Who does not? 

Mr. HARTKE. I want the private en- 
terprise system to demonstrate that, at 
least in the middle of a war, it can keep 
going at 100 percent of capacity, instead 
of 85 percent. I say that is the only way 
we can make our economy pay for this 
war. We have tried the other system, and 
it has failed miserably. 

I am not one who comes here lately, 
after all this time, and talks about defi- 
cits. I complained in 1966 that the cost 
of the war was not $10 billion, as the ad- 
ministration was saying. I said then, as 
the Recorp will show, that it was $20 
billion. I say it is high time that we tell 
the people what the war is costing them, 
and then put a system into effect which 
will pay for it. Then we will not have that 
most remarkable feature, in the midst of 
a wartime economy, of less production, 
higher interest rates, and bigger deficits. 

Mr. President, I do not care for that 
kind of economy. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana certainly has no pre- 
mium on being against all these dire evils 
he has talked about. But I will tell him 
one thing, that if he is not willing to join 
with, especially, those on his side of the 
aisle—because they control Congress—to 
put a stop to this inflation, the interest 
rates are going to get even worse; and 
when we have inflation, do not be sur- 
prised if we have higher interest rates, 
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especially when we have multibillion- 
dollar deficits. Do not be surprised at 
high interest rates when the Federal 
Government is probably going to have 
to go into the private money market to 
borrow money to cover a $20-billion defi- 
cit for this current fiscal year. What will 
that do to the poor fellow who wants to 
buy a home? 

It is no wonder that the whole build- 
ing industry is concerned, with interest 
rates the highest they have been since 
the Civil War. That has happened to this 
country in only 7 years. It is a byproduct 
of the inflation engendered by these 
multibillion-dollar deficits. 

Let us not hear any more about it, 
unless we are willing to put a stop to in- 
flation. The Senator says he wants it to 
come to a stop. 

Mr. HARTKE, I want to stop inflation. 

Mr. MILLER. Then let us have it stop. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator does not 
have a system for stopping inflation. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator certainly 
does. I gave the Senator from Indiana 
a chance to vote on it last week, at the 
time the Senate acted on repeal of the 
gold cover. I hope he voted for it. My 
amendment said we would cut expendi- 
tures $8 billion, and have a 10-percent 
tax surcharge, concurrently with taking 
off the gold cover. I am sorry that most 
of my fellow Senators did not vote for it; 
but I felt it was a good time to say 
whether they were willing to put up or 
shut up. 

They were not willing to put up. I hope 
we will have better success this week, 
for I believe it is better late than never. 
We will never get at the problems the 
Senator and I deplore unless we balance 
expenditures with income. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator, as an ex- 
pert in this field, also knows that we 
have gone into a negative reserve posi- 
tion, with the Federal Reserve's tight 
monetary policies during the last few 
weeks. The Senator knows that; does he 
not? 

Mr. MILLER. Of course. Everybody 
knows it. What would the Senator do? 
Does the Senator think they should have 
released more money, and built up the 
inflationary pressures still more? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the trou- 
ble is that there is no demand in the 
marketplace for available goods. I can 
buy any automobile you want at whole- 
sale prices, the best deal in town, any 
color, any model, with or without stick 
shift, air conditioning, and all the other 
options. There is no shortage whatever. 

Every store window in this country is 
loaded with goods. There is not a market 
which does not have more goods in the 
back storeroom than it can display. 
Every farmer in this country wishes that 
the price of food was up. They are taking 
little pigs and killing them and dump- 
ing them into trenches under United 
Farmers Organization policies to bring 
the price up. 

We have been producing more food 
than we can eat, more hard goods than 
we can consume, more entertainment 
than we can enjoy, and then the Senator 
says, “Let us cut down the demand for 
these products.” Mr. President, there is 
an excessive supply now. 
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Mr. MILLER. I do not wish to cut down 
on the demand at all, but I am saying 
this to the Senator from Indiana: Talk- 
ing about these automobiles ready to be 
sold, or the goods in the store windows 
ready to be sold, the Senator knows as 
well as any Member of the Senate how 
much of such items are bought on credit. 

It is not just a little bit deterrent to say 
to somebody, “We would like to sell you a 
nice new automobile or a new TV set, and 
your credit is fine with us, but you are 
going to have to pay a little interest, and 
that interest is 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 percent 
higher than it was a couple of years 
ago”? 

Why is it higher? Because of these 
multibillion-dollar deficits, and the in- 
flation that this Congress has been put- 
ting on the backs of the people. 

Mr. HARTKE. Not this Senator, re- 
member that. If the Senator wants to 
castigate Congress, or castigate himself, 
he may do it. 

Mr. MILLER. I am talking about the 
party in control of Congress. 

Mr. HARTKE. I voted to cut $7 billion- 
plus out of that budget. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not castigating 
Congress; I am castigating those in con- 
trol of Congress, whose responses on the 
rolicall yotes run up these deficits. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he can tell me one single item 
in the marketplace that is in short sup- 
ply. I asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that question, and he could not tell 
me of one. 

Mr. MILLER, If the Senator from In- 
diana will permit me to answer, not 
wishing to be euphemistic, I understand 
there is a little tightness in the copper 
market. 

Mr. HARTKE. They have had a strike 
on their hands. But what item in the 
market is in short supply? I say there 
is none. 

Mr. MILLER. That is fine. I say let 
us put a stop to inflation, so that credit 
will be available to more people who 
want to buy these things, and so that 
real wages will be higher rather than 
lower, How is the average wage earner 
going to be able to buy a new car today, 
if his real wages are lower than they 
were a year ago? 

I say to the Senator from Indiana, 
let us put a stop to the inflation, so his 
real wages will be higher. 

I have enjoyed my colloquy, as always, 
with the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


REBELLION AT HOWARD UNIVER- 
SITY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 
throughout the whole history of our Na- 
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tion, the theme has prevailed that to 
assure freedom there must be obedience 
to law and order. That has been the 
hymn of the Nation. It has been sub- 
scribed to from the day of the forma- 
tion of our country until recent times. 

I want to discuss briefly what hap- 
pened at Howard University within the 
last week. Howard University is one of 
our esteemed institutions of higher 
learning. It is known throughout the 
country. It is financed practically with 
completeness by the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, last week there began 
a 5-day demonstration in which a group 
of students took control of the institu- 
tion. They entered the president's office, 
sat down, occupied the office, and took 
possession of this great university in 
which various sciences are taught. 

The president was dispossessed. The 
board of trustees was shorn of its power 
to operate the institution. The classes 
were closed, and the students who 
wanted to attend were prevented from 
doing so. 

The coup at the institution began when 
a group of students protested against the 
purpose of the president and the trustees 
in taking disciplinary action against 39 
students accused of disrupting the uni- 
versity’s charter day ceremonies on 
March 1. 

What happened on March 1? Proud 
Negroes, looking back at the establish- 
ment of this great institution of learning, 
assembled with great pride to pay tribute 
to those men who had established the 
charter of Howard University. 

Thirty-nine students arrogated to 
themselves the authority to take charge 
of the ceremonies. While these services 
were being held, they marched into the 
hall. Some of them ascended the dais 
and the stage and prevented the program 
from continuing. 

The authorities in charge of the cere- 
monies felt that it was wrong on a day 
so important to the university, when the 
establishment of the university was being 
commemorated and its charter dignified, 
that the ceremonies’ should be inter- 
rupted by a group of 39 protesting stu- 
dents. It is my recollection that the serv- 
ices were stopped and the ceremonies did 
not go forward. 

The protestants took charge of the 
hall. A crisis was reached. The university 
Officials decided to discipline the 39 in- 
truders who were responsible for dis- 
rupting and halting the ceremonies on 
this great day. 

Charges were preferred against the 
39 students, Then other students joined 
in the protest and, in my opinion, in com- 
plete disregard of simple justice and law 
and order, these other students entered 
the building, took charge of the presi- 
dent’s office and of the administration 
building and prevented the normal op- 
eration of this university and the in- 
culcation of knowledge into the Negro 
students at the institution. 

For 5 days, Mr. President, they had 
charge and domination of the school. 
Classes were stopped. The duly appointed 
officials were prevented from operating. 
The students demanded the resignation 
of the president. They demanded that 
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their concept of how the college should 
be run be accepted. 

I have before me the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of today, March 25. It states 
that the usurpers, the students who drove 
out the duly constituted public officials, 
took charge. They disposed the presi- 
dent. They nullified the powers of the 
approved trustees. They took charge of 
the institution at which hey were stu- 
dents. To my great sorrow and lament, 
these are the conditions under which the 
students decided to withdraw. I now read 
from the Evening Star of Monday, 
March 25: 

In the compromise reached Saturday, the 
trustees agreed to let the student govern- 
ment discipline 39 students accused of dis- 
rupting the school’s charter day ceremonies 
of March 1. 


What does that mean? The board of 
trustees abdicated their responsibilities. 
They fled. They said: 

We will not exercise the powers which are 
ours and which have been conferred upon us 
as trustees of this institution. But we will 
surrender them in a manner so as to allow 
a student body to determine what shall be 
done with the 39 persons who disrupted the 
Howard University Charter Day ceremonies. 


I quote further: 

The trustees also announced that student 
demands for more black orientation for the 
university would be studied by a committee 
of board members, students and faculty 
members. 


I wish to read that again, Mr. Presi- 
dent (Mr. Grueninc in the chair): 

The trustees also announced that student 
demands for more black orientation for the 
university would be studied by a committee 
of board members, students and faculty 
members, 


I regret deeply that the student body 
pressed this item. Throughout my entire 
public career, the argument has been to 
allow a mixture of races, to give an oppor- 
tunity for the white man and the black 
man to learn the virtues of each other. 
If that is done, the argument has been 
made, through a knowledge of the vir- 
tues of both, there will come a greater 
understanding. 

Laws have been passed ordering de- 
segregation. The courts have ruled that, 
under the principle of equal justice for 
all, segregation should not be tolerated. 
Yet, the trustees announced that stu- 
dent demands for more black orientation 
for the university would be studied by a 
committee. 

My question is, What has become of 
the argument of the past? What is the 
argument of the day? Is desegregation 
still an important factor, or are these 
ill-advised students advocating segrega- 
tion? 

I read further, Mr. President, from 
the Evening Star: 

No mention was made by either students 
or trustees of a student demand that Presi- 
dent James Nabrit step down now, instead 
of waiting for his retirement, due soon. 


The students demanded that the presi- 
dent resign. What would be the situation 
if a gathering of people asked that the 
President of the United States resign 
and said that unless he did so, the dissi- 
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dents and the complainants would take 
charge of public buildings? 

The point I wish to make is that if our 
country is to survive, it will have to be 
on the basis that Government is su- 
preme. Infractions and transgressions, 
regardless of how seemingly trivial—and 
this was not a trivial transgression—can- 
not be allowed to succeed without know- 
ing that the eventual consequence will 
be graver, more painful, and more irre- 
mediable violations of authority. 

In a democracy, how can we expect 
government to survive if we tolerate a 
condition such as has occurred at How- 
ard University? The duly approved offi- 
cials were driven out. They had to aban- 
don their posts. Students took charge. 
They had occupancy of the administra- 
tion building, and no one possessing exec- 
utive authority was allowed to be there. 
Surrender to the insurrectionists, sur- 
render to the violators of law, surrender 
to every principle of democracy occurred 
at that institution. 

This article in the Evening Star will 
be read by many. Its significance will 
not be recognized. It will not be recog- 
nized because those who read it will not 
study the importance of what is con- 
tained in it. 

I ask my colleagues: If you allow insur- 
rectionists to take charge of Howard 
University, without insisting upon the 
maintenance of law and order, what will 
you do if they march through the door of 
the Senate, drive the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate out of his position, drive the 
Senators—elected by the people of the 
United States—out of their chairs, and 
take domination of the Capitol of the 
United States? 

We better wake up. We better insist 
that the duly elected public officials 
maintain law and order, and that they 
insist upon taking charge of the domains 
to which they have been elected. 

Mr. President, the more you give in to 
injustice, the more you give in to the dis- 
obedience to law and order, the sooner 
will come the collapse of the honest and 
the decent, and the superiority and the 
supremacy of the violent and the lawless 
and those who do not believe in the sys- 
tem of government which we have. 

I regret to see what the trustees have 
done. I have the greatest admiration for 
the president of that institution. He has 
tried to stand firm, but finally they gave 
in. I do not believe that anyone who reads 
what has happened could say that law 
and order prevailed and that the insur- 
rectionists were stopped. The answer is 
that law and order did not prevail. The 
violent took charge. They dominated and 
they succeeded. If it happened at Howard 
University it will happen at many other 
places in the country and it only gives 
encouragement to riots, violence, de- 
struction of the innocent, robbery of the 
poor, and final elimination of the democ- 
racy in which we live. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss for a few minutes 
the amendment to H.R. 15414 which was 
introduced on Friday last by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and my- 
self. 

The basic legislation, the Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1968, does not now contain 
either provisions for a tax increase or 
expenditure limitations. 

In the course of considering the bill, 
the committee voted twice against at- 
taching a 10-percent surcharge on in- 
come, one occasion being a 9-to-8 vote 
against a combination surtax and cut- 
back in nondefense spending in the sum 
of $8 billion for the fiscal year 1969.“ The 
amendment we have introduced is de- 
signed to give the Senate as a whole the 
opportunity to express itself on these 
matters. Our proposal is to join an effec- 
tive reduction of expenditures by the 
Federal Government with the temporary 
revenue-raising surtax, which could bring 
our domestic accounts back into balance 
for the next 2 years. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AMENDMENT 


The mechanics of this measure would 
be as follows: On the expenditure side, 
there would be an iron-bound ceiling on 
the money which the executive branch 
could spend for the 1969 fiscal year. This 
limit would apply to all the controllable 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 
It would cover the money available from 
all sources, including current and prior 
appropriations, receipts from loans, and 
any other income from whatever source 
derived. The only exception to this ceil- 
ing would be of what are called “uncon- 
trollable” expenditures, such as interest 
on public debt, for which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has a constitutional obligation, 
and other expenditures which are re- 
quired by statutes setting up trust funds, 
such as social security and veterans’ 
pensions. 

In our amendment, this ceiling would 
be set at $180.1 billion, which is $6 billion 
below the level in the President’s budget 
message. 

Furthermore for fiscal year 1969, our 
amendment would provide an additional 
restriction on the executive branch by 
cutting back on the 1969 obligations 
which the Federal Government may 
make for future years by $10 billion be- 
low the estimates submitted by the 


1 Reported by the Finance Committee on 
March 15, 1968; Senate Report 1014, 90th 
Congress, 2nd Session. 

2“Finance Committee Reports Excise Tax 
Extension Bill”, Senate Finance Committee 
Press Release, March 14, 1968. 
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President to the Congress in the budget 
message of this January.“ Coupled with 
these controls is a proposal for a 10-per- 
cent surtax on individual and corporate 
income. 

Now, Mr. President, it gives me no 
pleasure to recommend—nor, I am sure, 
does it the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WirrmMmsi—that the Senate take this 
action at this time. Most people do not 
like to pay and do not want to pay addi- 
tional taxes, if they can be avoided. We 
in the Senate are no different. 

I made a television statement the other 
day with respect to the fact that I 
thought we had to have a tax increase 
and that we had to have expenditure 
control. I received a wire from a fellow in 
Lakeland, Fla., who, apparently, heard 
me and sent me the following: 

Take your tax increase and stick it in the 
waste basket. 


Since then, I have received 35 addi- 
tional telegrams along that line. Ap- 
parently, there are folks in my State 
who do not like the thought of a tax 
increase. I do not like it, either. We will 
be receiving many more telegrams, I am 
sure. 

However, Mr. President, I like less the 
thought of seeing inflation that will erode 
the dollar and add to the burdens of 
those elderly people in my State living on 
fixed incomes. I hate to think that we 
will have a deficit which could produce 
inflationary effects and, as an aftermath, 
which would bring about a horrendous 
depression. I also hate to think about 
what will happen on the London gold 
market on Monday, April 1, if we do not 
take steps to put our fiscal house in order. 

The arrangement on the sale of gold 
that was made just the other day is a 
fragile arrangement. If the central bank- 
ers of Europe get the idea that Members 
of the U.S. Congress are not going to 
do anything about the budget deficits 
their Government is running, they will 
say, believe me, “We have dollars we 
have been saving in order to settle our 
international accounts, but we do not 
want to see the U.S. Government let those 
dollars depreciate.” If this happens, they 
are going to cash in their dollars, and 
say: “Give us the $10 billion in gold you 
have remaining.” This makes it impera- 
tive that we meet our fiscal obligations 
now, even though they may be un- 
pleasant. 

PRIMARY COMPARED WITH SECONDARY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

A tax increase is distasteful enough 
under any circumstances. The economists 
are divided on whether the economy is 
going too fast or too slow, and what im- 
pact a tax rise, spending cuts, interest 
rate increases, or other fiscal and mone- 
tary measures may have.“ With condi- 
tions in our cities as they are, many 
thoughtful people believe there should be 
large increases in the Federal Govern- 
ment spending at this time, rather than 


3 Particularly, these items are listed in the 
Budget Appendix for the fiscal year 1969, 
House Document No. 226, 90th Congress, 2nd 
Session. 

4“Economists’ Debate Underscores Cooling 
Ardor for Tax Increase”, by Frank C. Por- 
ter, Washington Post, December 27, 1967. 
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reductions. Many authorities believe that 
any proposal for a tax increase should be 
accompanied by thorough-going reforms 
of the tax system, to broaden its base, 
eliminate loopholes, and make it more 
equitable. 

There are many citizens who take ex- 
ception to specific policies of the Govern- 
ment. A considerable number oppose for- 
eign aid. Others oppose our course in 
Southeast Asia, which all concede has 
been absorbing a large share of our re- 
sources. The case against a tax increase 
has been made on the economic grounds 
that it would be too deflationary, or per- 
haps too inflationary, and occasionally 
both at the same time.’ 

In his first inaugural, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who had some knowledge of the sub- 
ject, observed: 

Every difference of opinion is not a differ- 
ence in principle. 


I feel that this is a vital distinction. It 
is our belief that the amendment we pre- 
sent today transcends these differences 
of opinion. It is addressed, we feel, to a 
basic principle—to the ability of our con- 
stitutional system of government to cope 
with the most difficult of fiscal issues in 
these difficult times. 

The soundness of the economy and the 
financial system underlie all of the com- 
mitments of the Federal Government— 
both domestic and foreign, They are the 
underpinning for any Government action 
to fulfill our pledges and provide for the 
security and general welfare of our 
citizens. 

If the dollar is eroded—in either sub- 
stance or confidence—the foundation of 
our economic system can be damaged be- 
yond repair. If the process goes far 
enough, the whole financial order of the 
Western World can be undermined, 
bringing more uncertainty, more specu- 
lation, and less constructive economic 
activity. These results would be felt not 
only in this country, but in all of the 
nations associated with us down through 
the years. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM IS IN 
TROUBLE 


These possibilities are not fanciful. The 
newspapers of March 15 reported that 
the gold markets across the Continent 
closed down, and the Paris market, which 
alone remained open, was mobbed in the 
worst financial crisis since 1929.“ 

The creation of a two-price system for 
gold is thought by the majority of bank- 
ers and businessmen in the United States 
and Europe to be only a stopgap solu- 
tion," giving this country perhaps a few 
years, perhaps a few months, perhaps 
only a few weeks, and, very possibly in 
my judgment only a matter of days, to 
take the required corrective actions. 

A two-price system itself raises the 


“The Case Against a Tax Increase”, Wall 
Street Journal, March 22, 1968, page 12:1 
lead editorial. 

British Suspend Gold Trading for One 
Day at Request of U.S.: Reserve's Bank Rate 
Put at 5%”—New York Times, March 15, 
1968, page 1, right lead. 

See “Gold Stopgap, Bankers Say US. only 
Buys Time to Reform Basic Economic Pol- 
icy”, Wall Street Journal, March 15, 1968, 
page 1:1. 
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question of the real value of the dollar. 
The effect this is already having was de- 
scribed by one banker as follows: ° 

In the past, people have been keeping dol- 
lars because of the firm rate of exchange (of 
those dollars for gold). This has created an 
international currency. ... But now if we 
say a dollar is no longer exchangeable for a 
firm amount (of gold) people in foreign 
countries would consequently want to hold 
an absolute minimum of dollars. 


Accordingly, the state of the free 
world’s financial system is today pre- 
carious. If we do not act decisively now to 
balance our domestic and foreign ac- 
counts, there would be another convul- 
sive rush for gold followed by severe de- 
rangement of the international monetary 
system, a withering contraction of world 
trade, and a depression affecting all of 
the Western nations, including the 
United States. What I am saying, gentle- 
men, is that if we do not make the basic 
reforms, there is general agreement that 
the international financial system, so la- 
boriously built over the past 30 years, 
will come apart before our eyes. 

The Senators offering this amendment 
do not wish to have on their consciences 
further developments of that character. 
It seems to me, also, that the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, in the face 
of the events that are of record, would 
wish to fulfill their responsibilities in this 
matter. 

We recognize that there may be deep 
differences of opinion among the Ameri- 
can people as to the underlying policies 
of the Federal Government for which 
Federal funds will be spent. We are fight- 
ing an armed conflict to contain Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam. No doubt 
there is an argument for opposing the 
revenue needs of the Government as a 
fair political tactic in seeking a change 
of those policies—up to a point. If we 
were spending an equal amount to com- 
bat famine or epidemic disease in South- 
east Asia, similar tactics by opponents 
of those policies would be perfectly legit- 
imate—up to a point. Those who ad- 
vocate massive spending in the cities 
could make a similar case up to a point. 

None of us desire an austerity pro- 
gram; both as individuals and as citi- 
zens we hate to give up the individual 
projects and national projects that we 
know will bring us pleasure, long-term 
advantage, and happiness. 

However, when the question becomes 
one of the fiscal integrity of the coun- 
try itself, it seems to me that there is a 
compelling argument for laying aside 
personal gain and differences of opinion 
over priorities and policy, in order to co- 
operate in preserving the foundations of 
all policy. 

I am not saying political combat on 
these issues should cease. On the con- 
trary, the channels for influencing our 
foreign and domestic policies by the 
democratic political process are being 
multiplied with every passing week. I 
have consistently encouraged all of our 
citizens—young and old, North and 
South, conservative and liberal—to roll 


$ Wall. Street Journal, loc. cit. 
The Gold Rush” by Edwin G. Dole, Jr. 
The New Republic, March 23, 1968, page 10:2. 
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up their sleeves and support the party 
and candidate they prefer. 

Without prejudice to any of these spe- 
cific opinions upon policies which are 
being debated through the political proc- 
ess, all parties should join in the cause 
of statesmanship, to keep the domestic 
and international accounts of the Nation 
within a semblance of balance, so that 
the country is on an even keel in Jan- 
uary 1969 for whoever wins the election. 
ANY POLITICAL CHANGES AT LEAST 10 TO 12 

MONTHS AWAY 

It is important to remember that how- 
ever things turn out in November, there 
could not be a basic change until January 
or February of 1969, or probably after 
that. That is at least 10 months or a year 
away, and who can say what crises we 
will be in at that time. However, we can- 
not wait 10 months or a year to restore 
fiscal balance. 

We must act now. If this is agreed, we 
can go to the question of the nature of 
the action to be taken. I have proposed a 
combination of reductions and controls 
on expenditures and an increase in tax 
revenues. Others may prefer one or the 
other, or higher interest rates, or some 
other combination. We will be glad to 
hear their arguments. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF INACTION 


We feel that the measures we propose 
are the ones required by the situation— 
both for their psychological effect on do- 
mestic and foreign decisions, and because 
realism dictates ruinous financial conse- 
quences in the absence of action. 

Without a tax increase, the authorities 
tell us, there will be progressive inflation, 
fueled by the atmosphere of progressive 
inflation. A recent businessmen’s news- 
letter told its readers: 

Prices rose more than 3% last year, will 
rise 4%-plus in 68, and 5% in 1969.” 


This kind of escalation of expectations 
stimulates demands for massive wage in- 
creases and price increases that far out- 
run gains in productivity and sound 
progress. 

Historically, rampant inflation has 
been followed by recession. We are, 
therefore, liable to have a period of hair- 
curling depression in this country. 

If the Federal Government must bor- 
row $20 or $22 billion in the private 
money market in 1968, and again in 1969, 
we know that sources of credit for hous- 
ing, for State and local government, and 
for small business will be bone dry. We 
saw what happened in 1966 in these 
areas. Do we want to go through such a 
period again? 

On the international side, U.S. gold 
lost to speculators and central banks 
since the devaluation last November al- 
ready totals about $2.5 billion. This 
brings our stock down to $10.48 billion, 
the lowest in 32 years.“ If this continues, 
we may have difficulty defending the 
dollar in regular international transac- 
tions. 

I want to make that even stronger. We 
not only may have difficulty, we will have 


10 The Kiplinger Washington letter, March 
15, 1968, page 1. 

u See “DeGaulle’s Gold Plea Stirs Con- 
cern”, Washington Post, March 21, 1968, Page 
H 9:1. 
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difficulty. We may not be able to defend 
it at all. 

Last week the stock market hit a new 
low for the year.* 

In London, Sir Leslie O’Brien, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, expressed 
the consensus in that country when he 
called upon the United States to tackle its 
financial and balance-of-payments prob- 
lems with “a due sense of urgency.” ” 

WHY A TAX INCREASE IS THE KEYSTONE 


Where both the domestic and interna- 
tional considerations converge is upon 
the value of the dollar. Around the world, 
the experts have echoed this theme: 
“The problem is not the price of gold but 
confidence in the dollar.“ It seems ap- 
parent that the key to preventing a run 
on the dollar is a reform including some 
kind of a revenue increase coupled with 
rational controls on expenditures. The 
10-percent surtax would decrease the 
deficit from $22.8 billion to $19.8 billion 
in 1968 and $20.9 billion to $8 billion in 
1969.” 

That is, of course, assuming—which is 
a problematical assumption that we do 
not have the supplemental request for 
additional appropriations for Vietnam. 
It is quite likely that we are going to have 
such a request. However, these figures of 
January do not even include that item. 

The tax increase will give us immediate 
relief in both the domestic and interna- 
tional spheres, and allow us a breathing 
space so that we can go on to a mature 
solution of our political and economic 
problems. 

Of course, there are other measures the 
Federal Government must take. We must 
straighten out the national priorities. We 
must review our tax and welfare systems. 
We must learn how to build our trade 
surplus and, therefore, our exports in re- 
gional and small business products. We 
are actively in the process of trying to do 
these things, and our efforts should be 
redoubled. 

However, looming over all of these in- 
dividual areas is the one unresolved ques- 
tion of whether the U.S. Government and 
its citizens will demonstrate the will- 
power and the self-discipline to put its 
financial house in order, and whether it 
will take the necessary action before it 
is too late. 

No one can say, with absolute au- 
thority, whether we have reached the 
point of no return this week or will reach 
it next week. But, the warning flags are 
flying and the red lights are flashing all 
over the world. 

I feel that the moment has arrived. If 
our constitutional processes cannot allow 
us to balance our books, when the world 
demands that we balance our books—if 
we continue our policy of fiscal inaction, 


2 “Dow Index at 1968 low in late Selling 
Surge”, Washington Post, March 22, 1958, 
Page D 7:6. 

3 “British Bank Rate Cut on Renewed 
Optimism”, Washington Post, March 22, 
1968, Page D 7:1. 

“See Wall Street Journal article, March 
15, 1968, loc. cit. 

**“President’s Surtax Proposal: Continua- 
tion of Hearing—January 1968”. Hearings 
before Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, January 22, 1968, 
page 3. 
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I feel that we in the Congress will bear 
a primary responsibility for dragging the 
free world down a steep, quick slide to 
disaster. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF THIS PROPOSAL 

Congress has had before it a revenue 
measure of this type that I am proposing 
for more than a year. 

In some remarks of mine on October 
10 last year, I advocated the enactment 
of a surtax with the provision that it 
be joined to expenditure limitation. A 
limitation of this kind was finally en- 
acted on December 1967 in the joint res- 
olution making continuing appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1968.“ The format of 
Public Law 90-218 provides the model for 
the expenditure ceiling we are now pro- 
posing. The formulas, mechanisms, and 
technicalities are designed to be exactly 
the same. 

However, in December, no action was 
taken on the revenue side. 

The amendment which we advance to- 
day would give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity for exercising its powers on both 
proposals combined in a manner which 
I believe is consistent with the spirit of 
article I. There are ample precedents for 
the Senate's acting first on tax provisions 
as amendments to pending financial leg- 
islation. A recent example is the series 
of tax amendments to the Foreign In- 
vestment Act of 1966." Of course, the 
Constitution provides as to tax legisla- 
tion that “the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other 
bills.” 38 

As to the spending limitations, we 
have the joint resolution of last Decem- 
ber, which I have described, as our 
precedent. 

In formulating this proposal, we have 
worked in close consultation with our 
colleagues in a bipartisan manner. We 
do not feel it is a Democratic proposal 
or a Republican proposal, or a hawk or 
a dove proposal. We do feel that it is a 
congressional proposal, and a responsible 
proposal. I feel that it is the kind of 
measure that all of us can live with, and 
will allow us all to live with our con- 
sciences. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, we need fiscal balance 
we need congressional action on a tax 
bill as well as expenditure controls, and 
I urge that our amendment be the vehicle 
for this action. I believe we need it for 
“the preservation of our peace at home 
and safety abroad, for economy in the 
public expense, and the honest payment 
of our debts and sacred preservation of 
the public faith” “—that being a state- 
ment from the inauguration address of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

In order to fulfill that need, we submit 
our amendment for the consideration of 
this body and the Congress. 


1 Public Law 90-218, goth Congress, Ist 
Session, Approved December 18, 1967. 

x» See, for instance, “Numerous Tax Riders 
Added to Foreign Investors Law“, Congres- 
sional Quarterly Almanac, 89th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 732-35. 

Constitution, Article I, Section 7. 

1 Inauguration address of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, March 4, 1801, “The Life and Selected 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson.” 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp my remarks of last 
October and further material prepared 
for delivery last November, which will 
provide more details as to the economic 
consequences of action not being taken 
in this matter. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and other material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 10, 
1967] 
THE PROPOSED Tax INcrREASE—I 


Mr. SmarTHers. Mr. President, it has been 
said with a smile that our country set out 
from the first to erect a government of law- 
yers, not men, Some credence has been lent 
to the theory by an observation on the floor 
of the House of Commons in 1775, that as 
many copies of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
were being sold in the Colonies as in all of 
England 


SOME HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As a result of this structural peculiarity, a 
good many political questions in the United 
States tend to become legal questions. More- 
over, most of the fundamental issues involv- 
ing foreign war or domestic tranquility tend 
to be debated in terms of the powers of taxa- 
tion and spending. 

Although the current controversy over the 
proposal for a tax increase involves all of 
these elements, I believe that the history of 
the United States and of Great Britain dem- 
onstrates that this has been a general charac- 
teristic of parliamentary institutions. 

The cause that separated our two nations, 
as we were taught in school, revolved around 
taxation. In 1763, Britain concluded pro- 
longed and costly wars, of which the Ameri- 
can Colonies were the chief beneficiaries. A 
major argument in favor of the Stamp Act 
and the tea tax was that the Colonies ought 
to contribute to the costs of Redcoat regi- 
ments because they were protecting our 
western frontiers. 

It is interesting to me that the stamp tax 
was delayed a year, in hopes that the col- 
onists would come up with alternatives. At 
the same time, new taxes in Britain were 
extended to the humblest homes, previously 
exempt, and this was followed by a series 
of bread riots. It is worth noting, I believe, 
that the series of revenue and enforcement 
measures that precipitated the Revolution 
were enacted by a parliamentary govern- 
ment which jealously guarded the fiscal 
powers it had wrested from the King during 
five centuries of struggle. 

While this fragment of history does not 
provide an exact analogy, it may be in- 
structive. 

CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 

As a consequence of these events, those 
who drafted the American Constitution were 
most definite about where the powers of tax- 
ation and of expenditures should reside. 

Article I, section 7, provides: 

“All bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, but the 
Senate may propose or concur with Amend- 
ments as on other bills.” 

Article I, section 8, enumerating the pre- 
rogatives of Congress, begins: 

“The Congress shall have the Power to lay 
and collect Taxes ... to pay the Debts and 
provide for the common Defense and general 
Welfare of the United States . 

Article I, section 9, states: 


“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement and 
Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from 
time to time.” 

It is pertinent to emphasize that revenue 
bills must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because of this rule, the President 
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cannot even send to Congress a draft of a tax 
gael, mend pasoi He is limited to sending 

a message making his recommendations, as 
he did on August 3 with respect to the surtax. 

Further action is then up to the House of 
Representatives. As we have seen, this dis- 
tribution of responsibilities is no accident. It 
was as deliberate a decision as the Constitu- 
tional Convention and the American people 
ever made. 

Of course, the House of Representatives 
can choose to take no action—that is well 
within its rights. 

In this instance, we seem to detect a de- 
sire to make consideration of any such bill 
contingent upon whether the President will 
take action to reduce the spending of the 
Federal Government by a figure thought to 
be appropriate by several Members of the 
House of Representatives. 


EXPENDITURES 


It seems to me quite clear, however, from 
article I, section 9 of the Constitution, that 
the power to control expenditures is not 
given to the President. The power to appro- 
priate money is reposed in the Congress. 

It might be noted, at this point, that even 
cutting appropriations for the current year 
would not result in cutting spending by the 
same amount. The reason is that there is a 
large backlog of unspent appropriations from 
the past. At the beginning of 1967, this carry- 
over amounted to $125.6 billion. 

However, what the Congress has given, the 
Congress can take away. Verily, the Congress 
can rescind any appropriation for a prior 
year at any time after it has been passed, and 
can impose any germane conditions upon its 
expenditure short of rescision. But no official 
of the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, including the President, can write 
a check for any purpose—“but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law.” 


THE BUDGET 


The President is, of course, in a decisive 
position to influence the budget requests— 
both as to specific items and general pro- 
grams—which are sent to Congress. In a few 
months, such requests governing spending 
and programs for the next fiscal year, begin- 
ing in July 1968 and ending June 1969, will be 
sent up to Capitol Hill. 

In its turn, the Congress will have the 
opportunity, and as a matter of fact, has 
the duty, to review those requests and make 
appropriations for only so much, and for 
only those programs, as Congress deems wise. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


This is exactly what has been happening 
with the present budget requests, which the 
President made at the beginning of 1967 for 
the fiscal year between July 1, 1967, and June 
30, 1968. 

At the beginning of October of this year, 
the House had enacted upon 14 appropria- 
tions bills. During this session, the House 
has appropriated $120.3 billion, while at the 
same time cutting this year’s budget requests 
by $3.8 billion, and last year’s fiscal 1967 
appropriations by $173 million. 

The Senate has, up to this time, passed 
nine appropriation bills, five less than the 
House. From these bills, we have cut this 
year’s budget requests by $118 million and 
reduced fiscal 1967 appropriations by $76 
million, 

As a matter of fact, each of these items 
gets a double congressional review—once 
when the authorization of the program is 
being considered, and again when it is pro- 
posed to spend the money in the form of an 
appropriations bill. 

The House and the Senate can thus not 
only discourage policies pertaining to next 
year’s appropriations, but can make further 
reductions in this year’s appropriations. If 
we wish to do so, we can phase down or 
phrase out programs by denying them funds, 
In short, Congress can stop, start, or reduce 
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any programs recommended by the Presi- 
dent. This is within our traditional power, 
and is within our experience. 

As a personnal matter, the Senator from 
Florida is not in favor of changing the Con- 
stitution to transfer such a power from the 
Congress to the Presidency—at this time or 
pin other time. But I am in favor of the 

Congress recognizing, admitting, and exer- 
cising its responsibility. 


THE FPACTS—SIZE OF THE DEFICIT 


As I see it, this is the legal framework sur- 
rounding the proposals for higher taxes. 

There are also points of reference provided 
by the facts and figures. 

The tax message and the testimony before 
the congressional committees have made 
clear the dimensions of the deficit the Nation 
would face in the absence of increased taxes. 

The January 1967 calculations, which in- 
cluded a 6 percent—or $4.4 billion—sur- 
charge on corporate and individual incomes, 
effective as of July 1, 1967, placed the deficit 
at $8 billion. 

July 1 has come and gone, Expenditures 
have risen: $4 billion for defense and $2.5 
billion for civilian . Conventional 
tax revenues have fallen $7 billion short of 
estimates. Taking into account all the reason- 
ably foreseeable expenditures, the admin- 
istration emerges with the estimate that the 
deficit will range between $23.6 billion and 
$28.7 billion. 


CONSEQUENCES OF INACTION 

We have a fair idea of what will happen in 
the event of a deficit that large. We had a 
foretaste of it last year, when interest rates 
rose to the highest level in 40 years. It is now 
commonly accepted in the financial com- 
munity that interest rates wil rise again, 
and may level off at 6 to 7 percent, or they 
may go on up to 7 to 9 percent. Passage of a 
tax bill will make the difference. 

A half million homes that would have 
been built in 1966 were not built. Those that 
were lucky enough to find new homes paid 
more for them, The extra interest costs alone 
have been estimated at $2.5 billion over the 
next ten years, and most mortgages run two 
or three times that long. Then there would 
be a greater public debt and a higher interest 
rate on that—which would cost the taxpayer 
$700 million next year alone. 

The Nation in the past has not been as 
generous as it could have been to some of 
our domestic programs. This summer there 
were civil disturbances in more than 40 cities, 
with an estimated half a billion dollars in 
property damage and several dozen lives lost. 

These are some of the costs that must enter 
into the equation. 

INFLATION 

Finally, there is the spector of inflation. 
We are thankful that this generation has 
not been ravaged by inflation. This cruel 
force certainly erodes the living standards of 
those retired on fixed incomes. It means 
senior citizens, of whom we have 19 million 
among us, Will suffer immediate deprivations 
in food, clothes and medical supplies. 

Inflation also thwarts the small business- 
man and the farmer who need credit and 
cannot readily pass increased costs along to 
the consumer. It affects individuals and fam- 
ilies at all ages, and at all stages, that are 
trying to better their circumstances and 
build a secure future, Inflation could blast 
everyone’s plans by taking away more of a 
raise than a man can gain from his employer 
in a year of work, and more than he can earn 
on his hard won savings. 

The experts predict that, even if the tax 
bill is passed, we will have price increases 
of 2.5 percent next year, and maybe a little 
less in 1969. 

Without the tax bill, I think all the recog- 
nized experts strongly feel we will get 4 to 
5-percent inflation in 1968, and perhaps con- 
siderably more than that in 1969. That means 
that everyone in the country—without ex- 
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ception—would pay a much higher cost than 
a 10 percent surtax bill would impose on 
THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Another problem which touches few of our 
people directly, but everyone indirectly is 
the balance of payments. 

Our international accounts have been in 
persistent deficit since 1958. Our export trade 
accounts for 70 percent of our forelgn earn- 
ings, and last year, our trade surplus fell to 
the lowest point since 1959. Many of us in 
the Congress and in the administration are 
attempting to reverse this trend. 

Inflation would cripple these efforts. It 
would undoubtedly price some American ex- 
ports out of world markets and step up the 
already worrisome acceleration of imports. 
Profits and jobs would be shifted to foreign 
countries in fairly short order, magnifying 
economic and social problems here at home. 

A warning of another kind has been 
sounded by the world’s financial authorities. 
In the polite language of diplomacy the Man- 
aging Director of the International Monetary 
Pund has been critical of “industrial coun- 
tries which applied policies of fiscal restraint 
too late contributing to severe strains in 
money and capital markets.” In plain words, 
this means the community of nations felt 
that the United States should have raised 
taxes last year, in fiscal year 1966 as I and 
many others recommended should be done. 

These men are concerned, not only with the 
economic health of the United States, but 
with the reserves of their own countries— 
some 40 percent of which are held in dol- 
lars—and with the whole structure of inter- 
national trade and investment. 

If the worth of the dollar is undermined, 
this structure will be badly shaken, and all 
of our friends and allies who have chosen to 
hold dollars will pay a price for their good 
will toward us. 

I have just returned from a 2-week trip to 
Europe, including a visit to Geneva where 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
discussions—-GATT—were still being held. 
Every official, every economist I talked with 
on my visit, had one central question—what 
is America going to do with her economy? 

As one man put it to me, “We wonder 
whether you Americans have the strength 
of will, the self-discipline, to face up to 
the economic realities—or are you going to 
simply lurch along like some juggernaut 
without brakes or steering?” 

The responsible people of Europe are 
therefore looking at us and wondering 
whether we will deal forthrightly with our 
fiscal problems. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

The most discouraging aspect of a policy 
of inaction is that our problems at home 
and abroad will not only still be with us; 
they will gain in size and perversity. Later 
on, we will be required to pay even a higher 
economic and human cost to make any prog- 
Tess against them, By the time we make up 
our minds to master the situation, we might 
need, not one 10-percent surtax increase, but 
a series of increases that could be even 
steeper, We might even require wage and 
price controls, with all their attendant draw- 
backs, irritations, and threat to our liberties. 

Under these circumstances, the Senator 
from Florida, without any hesitation or men- 
tal reservation, can say that to allow a deficit 
of over $25 billion and rampant inflation 
would cause irreparable damage and need- 
less suffering—not only to our domestic 
economy, but to our international credit and 
standing around the world. 

THE SURTAX PROPOSAL 

To avoid these consequences, which I re- 
gard as intolerable, the Congress has been 
asked to consider postponing certain excise 
tax reductions and levying a modest surtax, 
at the rate of 10 percent of the final tax bill 
which each individual and corporate taxpay- 
er computes. The term “surtax” is rather 
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technical. The actual impact of such a tax 
would be about 1 percent of income for those 
taxpayers to whom it would apply. 


THOSE IT WOULD AND WOULD NOT AFFECT 


But, it is important to note that one fam- 
ily out of every four now pays no taxes at 
all, They would not be affected by a surtax. 
It is contemplated that 16 million taxpayers 
in the lowest brackets would be exempt from 
the surtax. 

Those that are left are the middle and 
upper income classes of this country, en- 
joying the highest standard of living the 
world has ever seen. 


RECENT GAINS 


Our taxpayer's financial standing has been 
measurably improved by the uninterrupted 
prosperity of the past 6%4 years, to which 
my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmirr] so eloquently re- 
ferred a moment ago, when he put into the 
Recorp for the consideration of the Senate 
and others an article from today’s Wall Street 
Journal which explains in detail the pros- 
perity which our country has enjoyed for the 
past 80 months. The statistics for this period, 
which is short in the span of history, but 
nevertheless matches the record for con- 
tinued prosperity, show the following re- 
markable advances between 1961 and 1967: 

“Gross National Product, Personal Income, 
Wages and Salaries, Industrial Production, 
up more than 50%. 

“Consumer Expenditures, Retail Trade, up 
between 40 and 50%. 

„„ Corporate Profits, up more than 
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As the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin pointed out earlier today, dividends have 
increased to the remarkable extent of some 
81 percent during these past 6%½ years: 


TAX REDUCTIONS 


“In sharp contrast, the federal taxes of the 
typical citizen have been significantly re- 
duced. The following tables illustrate these 
decreases in some detail. 


“AVERAGE SINGLE TAXPAYERS 


1963 tax 


“Income from wages 


$65 y“ 93.8 
420 290 31.0 
877 686 21.8 
1,373 1,114 18.8 
, 486 „062 17.1“ 


The programs and policies of recent years 
have brought us these gains, coupled with 
lower Federal taxes, and, until last year, al- 
most negligible price increases. 

In 1962, the 7 percent investment tax 
oredit and accelerated depreciation reduced 
tax liability 81.3 billion. This was followed in 
1964 by the general tax reduction bill totaling 
816.9 billion. In 1965. excise tax legislation 
authortzed further decreases amounting to 
nearly 83.4 billion. 

As a result, Americans are paying about 
822% billion less in Federal taxes than they 
were 5 years ago. Our Federal Government, in 
fact, collects a smaller percentage of GNP 
than does Britain, France, or West Germany. 
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In this light, a surtax increase which would 
temporarily reclaim 1 percent of income 
would not appear to be a monumental sacri- 
fice on the part of any individual or 
corporation. 


CURRENT DIFFICULTY 


This year, for many reasons, some of which 
I have described, and which are generally 
familiar, the country is in trouble. 

Our national accounts are out of balance, 
and a small tax increase is being called for by 
the best and I think most learned minds on 
fiscal and monetary problems here and 
abroad. 

Can anyone stand up in the face of these 
figures and argue that the tax bill is not a 
necessity or that we cannot afford it? 


NATURAL RESISTANCE TO TAXATION 


I suppose that the answer to that question 
is “Yes,” because we can always find someone 
in this country to make an argument against 
taxes. 

The Englishman, Samuel Johnson, advised 
his countrymen in 1775 along these lines, as 
follows: 

“We are soon told that the Americans, how- 
ever, wealthy, cannot be taxed; that they are 
descendants of men who left all for liberty, 
and that they have constantly preserved the 
principles and stubbornness of their progeni- 
tors; that they are too obstinate for persua- 
sion, and too powerful for constraint; that 
they will laugh at argument, and defeat vio- 
lence; that the continent of North America 
contains three millions, not of men merely, 
but of Whigs . . . fierce for liberty, and dis- 
dainful of dominion; that they multiply with 
the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes, so 
that every quarter of a century doubles their 
number. 

THE IMPASSE 

I suppose that there are elements of this 
American psychology, along with the complex 
and frustrating problems of policy, which 
have brought us to the impasse that we now 
face in the tax proposal, In my view, this 
paralysis of our governmental process is the 
worst aspect of the situation. 

What can we do to resolve this impasse? 
I suggest that the hard issues of un- 
derlying the present debate will not be set- 
tled by the end of this year, or the end of 
next year, or by waiting a year. They go deep 
into the marrow of the bones of our society. 

Perhaps another voice, raised nearly 200 
years ago can give us some assistance in this 
regard. In an atmosphere full of similar vex- 
ations, Edmund Burke urged upon Parlia- 
ment a spirit of conciliation. He said: 

“The proposition is peace. Not peace 
through the medium of war; not peace to be 
hunted through the labyrinth of intricate 
and endless negotiations, not peace to arise 
out of universal discord . . . not peace to de- 
pend on the juridical determination of per- 
plexing questions, or the precise marking of 
the shadowy boundaries of a complex govern- 
ment, It is simple peace . sought in the 
spirit of peace. 

LET THE PROCESS CONTINUE 

What is most needed today, I feel, is what 
Burke counseled then. Let us regain our 
calmness and keep our cool, so that we can 
put our marvelously devised constitutional 
institutions back on the right track. 

Let us face the immediate problem of the 
deficit and pull together to resolve it for the 
good of the country. Then we can fight it out 
on the underlying policies on other days 
through the traditional budget and appro- 
priations processes, and even political proc- 
esses, which are admirably suited to such 
combat. 

In this endeavor, we will welcome the 
thoughts and contributions of our colleagues 
in the House committees, in the leadership, 
and on the House floor. It may be that we in 
the Senate can be of some help in this 
matter. 
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A THOUGHT ON REDUCING SPENDING 


Recognizing the abiding concern for the 
health of our economy which both Houses 
of the Congress share, I would like to suggest 
what I believe to be one of several possible 
ways of dealing with our current dilemma. 

I feel that, to some extent, Congress may 
be painting itself into a corner if it insists 
that a $5 to $7 billion decrease in spending 
be a precondition for considering a tax in- 
crease. 

We have, as we have seen, both the au- 
thority to increase taxes and to control ap- 
propriations. The Constitution grants these 
powers to us—to the Congress, 

Because we have these powers, why cannot 
we use them in combination? Why cannot 
we enact in one bill an effective formula for 
raising the surtax, while at the same time 
holding down spending? 

I believe we can. 

As a practical matter, we know that the 
tax bill—if we pass a tax bill—will be the 
last major legislation acted upon by Con- 
gress during this session. At that time every 
appropriation bill will have been cleared 
through Congress. 

I would, therefore, propose that the House 
Ways and Means Committee resume consid- 
eration of the tax bill—to deliberate how 
much of a surtax increase should be imposed, 
when it might be effective, and to whom it 
should apply. 

Then, in the same bill, language could be 
provided which directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to place in escrow approximately 
3 or 4 percent, or whatever would be the wis- 
dom of the committee, of each and every ap- 
propriation which we have passed for fiscal 
1968. 

The purpose of that set-aside would be to 
create a reserve of $5 to $7 billion, a fund 
which could perhaps be called an “economic 
reserve fund“ —as in fact, at least one well- 
known economist, Dr. Pierre Rinfret, has sug- 
gested in his latest advisory letter. 

There would be strict limitations attached 
to the spending of any of the moneys in 
the fund. The President would be authorized 
to draw on the fund only when he concludes 
that an expenditure of all or a part of the 
fund is in the urgent national interest. An 
additional condition would be strict notifica- 
tion to the Congress and its committees 
whenever such expenditures are made, in 
keeping with article I, section 9 of the Con- 
stitution. 

In brief, Congress would not give up any 
of its constitutional powers of the purse. 
Yet, at the same time, Congress might be 
able to achieve a $5 to $7 billion economy on 
the expenditure side. 

The addition of such language to a tax 
bill, I am assured by the renowned Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate, would not be 
inappropriate. 

Such a provision would place squarely on 
the shoulders of the President the responsi- 
bility for holding or spending the escrowed 
funds and would make crystal clear the 
stated intention of Congress to hold the 
spending line. 

The 3-percent set-aside would be intended 
to apply across the appropriations board in 
an entirely impartial way, without having 
the burden fall disproportionately upon any 
one special project or agency of the 
Government. 

In any case, I submit that it is possible 
for Theses in one legislative package to 
provide the means for both enacting a sur- 
tax and at the same time limiting expendi- 
tures further, if they wish to do it. In the 
meantime, we will be giving additional 
thought to other alternatives. 

Mr. President, we know well that all legis- 
lation involves compromise, and that when 
a legislative impasse, such as the one in 
which we now find ourselves occurs, concilia- 
tion and compromise become the essential 
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bridges across our varying points of view 
to constructive action. 

We are at a time when the well-being of 
our country calls upon us to erect such 
bridges. 

Clearly, the economic hurricane warning 
flags are flying. The Economic Weather 
Bureau tells us the eye of the storm is headed 
directly at the United States. The winds 
could be devastating. In our own interest 
and the interest of the free world, we must 
act—and we must act now—to keep the proc- 
ess going. 

Mr. Brno of Virginia. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Brno of Virginia. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Florida has made 
a very able presentation of one of the domi- 
nant problems facing our Nation. Along with 
Vietnam, the other major problem, as I see 
it, is our fiscal situation. 

While I have not made the decision that 
the Senator has made in regard to the 
President’s tax proposal, I have not yet 
made a decision one way or the other on it. 
I will be influenced by the recommendation 
that will be made by the Committee on 
Finance, of which the Senator from Florida 
is a distinguished member. 

I will be influenced, too, by whether the 
executive branch of Government makes a 
determined effort to curb Federal spending. 

I believe that the speech of the Senator 
from Florida today will make an important 
contribution to the discussion which is tak- 
ing place at both ends of the Capitol with 
respect to taxes and spending. 

As I listened to the speech of the able 
Senator from Florida, it occurred to me that 
he was focusing attention on and drama- 
tizing not only the question of taxes, but 
also—and more important—the question of 
total government spending, which, as he 
has pointed out, is not solely the responsi- 
bility of the President, nor do I believe it 
is solely the responsibility of Congress. 

We have a joint responsibility. 

We cannot attempt to pass the buck, so 
to speak, to the President. We in the legis- 
lative branch have a responsibility, because 
only we can appropriate. However, I believe 
the President, himself, has a responsibility, 
because he has the great power of the Presi- 
dency, and his responsibility is to submit 
a sensible budget. In my opinion, we have a 
joint responsibility—the executive branch 
and the legislative branch. 

The Senator from Florida mentioned—I 
believe I recall correctly—that even if there 
were a tax increase, there is no assurance 
that we would not need a series of tax in- 
creases, if the overall spending programs of 
the Government are not brought under con- 
trol. 

As I see it, that is what the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the House, Representative MILLS, said 
the other day. I quote one sentence of his 
statement: 

“We are trying to get this message across. 
We want to pause in this headlong rush to- 
ward ever bigger government.” 

If we are to pause in this headlong rush 
toward even bigger government, Congress it- 
self—the Members of the House and the 
Members of the Senate—must face its re- 
sponsibility in trying to keep the budget un- 
der control; and the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, must exercise 
his responsibility of not submitting such tre- 
mendous programs to Congress. 

As I recall the remarks of the Senator 
from Florida, he mentioned that the House, 
in handling 14 of, the 15 appropriation bills, 
has reduced the President's budget by $3.8 
billion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr Byrp of Virginia. And the Senate has 
six additional bills to handle. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. Brno of Virginia. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia very much for 
his generous remarks. If I had time, I would 
compliment him further on his great belief 
in fiscal and monetary responsibility and for 
the many actions he has taken, as a Member 
of Congress, to bring about a sound fiscal 

for our Government, I do appreciate 
the generosity of his remarks 
STATEMENT PREPARED FOR DELIVERY TO THE 

SENATE BY SENATOR GEORGE SMATHERS ON 

NOVEMBER 27, 1967, Bur Nor DELIVERED AT 

THat TIME 


THE PROPOSED SURTAX—II 


In some remarks delivered on October 10, 
I undertook a review of the reasons which 
lead me to the belief that a tax increase this 
year was necessary and that Congress should 
couple such a measure with reductions on 
spending, if we were to retain control of 
our economy. At that time I appraised the 
reasons favoring a continuing Congressional 
and public discussion of these questions, 
which I felt were compelling. 

In the intervening seven weeks, there have 
been several major developments. In the 
wake of several increases in the official dis- 
count raten the United Kingdom announced 
on November 18 that the pound sterling was 
to be devalued by 14.3%, and that it would 
seek $3 billion in foreign loans to bolster its 
financial condition.“ 

Shortly thereafter, the President indicated 
his willingness to have a cut in expenditures 
simultaneous with his tax bill, in a manner 
similar to the suggestion which I previously 
made.’ 

At the same time, Representative Wilbur 
Mills, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, announced that he would 
reconvene the Committee in order to review 
consideration of the President’s surtax legis- 
lation.‘ 

I heartily approve of the action of Chair- 
man Mills and congratulate him on his de- 
cision to resume these hearings. 

Although the merits of the surtax proposal 
have been heard before during the past few 
months, I feel it would be useful now to take 
a fresh look at the subject. The basis for this 
judgment is an over-riding feeling that, be- 
cause of the international developments 
crowding the headlines, everyone is listening. 

I believe that the people of this country 
realize that the coming economic debate will 
be critically important. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that continued Congressional considera- 
tion of the surtax proposal is not only im- 
perative, but that nearly all of our people 
are curious about it, many want the discus- 
sion to go forward, and a substantial num- 
ber are eager to follow the drama as it un- 
folds. 

The final shape of legislation woulld be dif- 
ficult to predict at this time. Whether a sur- 
tax is enacted, its size and timing, whether it 
will be accompanied by spending reductions, 
and of what type, is not yet clear. 

There are matters involved upon which 
reasonable men can differ. There are dangers 
in managing our domestic economy with re- 
gard to international balance of payments 
considerations—and there are comparable 
dangers in not so managing it. There are 


2“Second Time In Month, Discount Rate 
Hiked in Britain To 6.5%.” Journal of Com- 
merce, November 10, 1967. The rate was sub- 
sequently raised to 8%. 

Washington Post, 
Page One, Right Lead. 

“LBJ Set To Cut Spending To Win Tax 
Bill Passage”, Washington Post, November 
21, 1967, Page One, Right Lead. 

* Address of Congressman Wilbur Mills at 
a Convention of the Arkansas Farm Bureau, 
delivered November 20, 1967, at the Arlington 
Hotel in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


November 19, 1967. 
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nts, on the grounds of economic facts 
and philosophy, and on grounds of political 
advantage, that can be made against a sur- 
tax, as well as for it. There are a host of 
predictions as to how the economy will fare 
during 1968, not all of which are consistent. 

However, I believe that the place for these 
arguments, doubts, misgivings, and prog- 
nostications to be presented, and the forum 
for reconciling the difference of opinion, is 
the Congress of the United States, as the 
Constitution provides. 

In our system, the Congress, and particu- 
larly the House of Representatives, as the 
most direct representatives of the people, 
had the duty of debating tax and spending 
questions, coming to responsible conclu- 
sions, and originating any legislation which 
it finds appropriate. The Ways and Means 
Committee hearings are therefore altogeth- 
er healthy. They will let in light and air, 
and will aid in building proper and current 
foundation upon which the House and the 
Senate can make sound and balanced judg- 
ments on tax and spending policies. 

There are several considerations which I 
believe provide serviceable points of ref- 
erence, Any legislative decisions must be 
based upon some estimate of economic per- 
formance in the months ahead. One widely 
distributed forecast is as follows:“ 

“The economy is expected to grow vigor- 
ously through 1968 . . further inflation and 
renewed strains in financial markets appear 
to be the two major economic problems next 
year. Corporate profits may be restrained 
somewhat by rising costs and higher taxes, 
but an atmosphere of inflation will probably 
allow a considerable number of offsetting 
price increases.” 

The background to this decision is, in 
my opinion, unprecedented prosperity which 
the citizens of this country have enjoyed 
over the past 81 months. This is a record of 
economic success unequaled in this country 
or any other over the past century, and as 
far back as economic records will permit 
any of the experts to go. In general, our 
national economy and national product has 
grown by about half—an astounding per- 
formance. I touched on the detailed statis- 
tics in my previous remarks.’ 

One factor, and perhaps the deciding fac- 
tor in keeping these advances going, has 
been the newfound ability, and the willing- 
ness, of the Federal Government to use tax 
and budget policies to maintain this expan- 
sion, to decrease unemployment, while at 
the same time keeping prices reasonably 
level. I enumerated the three major pieces of 
tax legislation and additional administrative 
actions in the fleld of taxation which, since 
1962, have resulted in a total tax reduction 
of 622 ½ billion annually. 

Subsequently, figures have become avail- 
able which illustrate the remarkable stabili- 
ty in consumer prices which the people of 
this country have enjoyed over the past six 
years. The Table that follows shows that con- 
sumer prices in the United States increased 
only about one-half as much as in most of 
the other industrialized nations during this 
period. Some countries, as Italy and Japan, 
have seen their prices climb three and four 
times as fast as the US. rate. 


Consumer price increases—First quarter, 
1961 to second quarter, 1967 


5 “Guide to Investors, Business and Invest- 
ment Outlook” Merrill-Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Inc., Securities Research Division, 
Winter 1967, 

“The Proposed Tax Increase“, CONGRES- 
5 — RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 21, pp. 28336- 
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Source: Weekly Compilation of Presidents 
Documents, October 16, 1967, Page 
1435-6. 

It is also worth noting that, during other 
recent periods of armed hostility, the U.S. 
consumer price index has risen two and three 
times as fast as it has during the past two 
years.” These are things to be thankful for. 

All in all, our government has done a fine 
job with the economy and nearly every Amer- 
ican has derived substantial personal and 
family benefits. 

Another fixed point in this situation is 
the deficit in our national income accounts, 
and the effects that this is having on money 
markets which support our economy. 

When it became apparent that the Fed- 
eral Government would have to borrow an 
extraordinary amount of money in 1967 and 
1968, interest rates began a steep, upward 
climb. A warning was sounded at the White 
House on October 6 about these movements.“ 

Subsequently, the federal, state and local 
government found it increasingly difficult to 
find customers for their long-term bonds.“ 

In the past two months, the financial 
pages have also been full of reports of 
records set by interest rates for corporate 
bonds in all ranges. 

The London Economist magazine quoted 
an American bond dealer's observation that 
the bond market was becoming a “chamber 
of horrors,” and stated that the question of 
“whether interest yields on corporate deben- 
tures are merely the highest in about 45 
years or the highest in about a century... 
depends on whether you consider the bonds 
of the early 1920’s or those issued shortly 
after the civil war more ‘comparable’ to 
those coming out today.“ u 

Certain Treasury officials have gone so far 
as to suggest that, in the absence of some 
tax action, these money markets could be- 
come unmanageable.” 


From July 1965 to July 1967, the CPI 
rose 5.7%; In the first two years of the 
Korean War (1950-1952) the Index rose 
11.3%; In the first two years of World War II 
the Index rose 19.8%.” Weekly Compilation, 
October 12, 1967, Page 1435. 

8 The following survey of interest rates was 
set forth in the text of President Johnson’s 
remarks to officials of the Savings and Loans 
System, delivered October 6, 1967; Reprinted 
in the New York Times, October 7, 1967, Page 
12:5: 

Three-Month Treasury Bills had risen from 
1967 low of 3.33% to 4.52% 

Six-Month Treasury Bills rose from 3.71% 
to 5.06% 

Twelve-Month Treasury Bills increased 
from 3.80% to 5.15% 

One-Year Federal Agency Paper was up 
from 4.53% to 5.60% 

AA Corporate Bonds rose from 5.22% to 
6.33 0% 

New Municipal Bonds increased from 3.40% 
to 4.19% 

Government Finds It Harder To Obtain 
Long-Term Loans” Washington Post, October 
26, 1967, Page K~7:1. 

1 “One Triple-A Bond issue recently of- 
fered at 6.10% was reported only one-quarter 
sold. Public and Wall Street brace for tight 
money.” Washington Post, October 15, 1967, 
Page G-1:1. 

In Canada a prime debenture was offered 
at 7.65% “Fading Tax Hike Change Hurts 
Bond, Money-Market”, Washington Post, 
October 18, 1967, Page D-8:1. 

A Double-A bond reached the market at 
6.44% “Northern States $30 million offering 
of bonds sold out—First Bostonian Life 
Group wins issue, reoffers it to yield 6.44%, 
top return in 100 years.” Wall Street Journal, 
October 19, 1967, Page 27-2. 

uThe Economist, October 14, 1967, Page 
219, “American Bond Market—Chamber of 
Horrors.” 

Tax Action Need Cited By Deming,” 
Washington Post, October 20, 1967, Page 
D-8:4. 
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Of course, these rates are being trans- 
mitted to the housing market, which is the 
largest user of credit of any user in this coun- 
try, and they are causing increasing conster- 
nation. About 95% of the homes which 
Americans buy require the use of mortgages, 
with the average amount of credit approach- 
ing $19,000, which represents about 88% of 
the average purchase price 

Thus, it is easy to understand why high 
interest rates and the flow of funds away 
from the housing loans to other higher yield- 
ing investments have sharp and immediate 
effects upon home bullding and buying. 

The housing market was in a depressed 
condition at the end of 1966, with family 
and multiple residential housing starts for 
that year, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, at a level of 1,196,- 
000, the lowest figure in ten years. This con- 
stitutes a shortfall of about 25%, and creates 
a backlog of unsatisfied housing demand 
which has ominous implications for the fu- 
ture. The prediction for 1967 is about the 
same, 

These forces are felt throughout the econ- 
omy, and, of course, small business tends 
to be the last in line for credit and thus is 
left at the window when credit becomes un- 
available. 

Although the consequences of these finan- 
cial developments are uneven at first, the 
ultimate long-term result is that they are 
passed along to our citizens in terms of 
higher prices for houses, higher rents, higher 
costs for groceries, clothing, appliances, 
transportation and recreation. Last but not 
least, they result in higher taxes to pay for 
the bond issues to finance the increases in 
the national debt which will inevitably occur 
in the absence of a tax bill. 

The sum of all these increases is called 
inflation. The experts estimate that, without 
a tax increase, we will experience 4 to 5% 
inflation in 1968, and perhaps more than 
that in 1969. With a tax increase, the expec- 
tations are for a modest 2.5% increase in 
price levels in 1968, and perhaps a bit less 
than that in 1969. 

To me this kind of erosion of purchasing 
power seems completely unacceptable, and I 
think most people would agree. It thus ap- 
pears that one of the biggest jobs facing the 
Congress is to educate the American citizen 
as to what the increased inflation will do to 
him and the nation if fiscal action is not 
taken, The President has called inflation, 
“the cruelest tax of all,” “ 

However, that is just a name for inflation. 
What must be done is bring into every Amer- 
ican home the realization that the cost of 
inaction on financial policy, through infla- 
tion, will effect the family day by day and 
week by week throughout the year, and will 
be much greater than the cost of a surtax 
which the man of the house has to compute 
once a year when he files his return. 

A surtax would affect only those who have 
enjoyed the previous tax reductions and can 
afford to pay. It affects all tax payers evenly 
and equitably, to the extent of 1% to 13% 
of their incomes. Hopefully, it is quite tem- 

, and will soon be lifted—the record 
of the past five years demonstrates that our 
government is just as ready, if not more 
ready, to reduce taxes when this can be done. 
In contrast, inflation would affect every per- 
son in the country, and its ravages would be 
disproportionately great for those who can 
least afford them. 


18 Report of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System presented to the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, May 8, 1967, and Reprinted, “Federal 
Reserve Bulletin,“ May 1967, at Page 728, 
under the title, “Monetary Policy and the 
Residential Mortgage Loan.” 

“Excerpts from transcript of the Presi- 
dent’s Statement at an impromptu news con- 
ference, October 5, 1967, as reported in the 
Washington Post, October 6, 1967, Page A-10. 
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These are the factors which I see on the 
domestic side of the ledger. However, there 
are also pressing international developments. 
Necessity requires us to examine closely the 
inter-action between our economy and hap- 
penings elsewhere in the world. 

There is no doubt that our foreign policies, 
and their cost, are a major determinent of 
government and private financial decisions 
in this country. Most prominent for the past 
two years has been the involvement of this 
country in Vietnam, which will cost some- 
where between 20 and 30 billion dollars dur- 
ing 1967. However, even if the battlefronts in 
Southeast Asia were quiet, our budget would 
still have to take into account many delicate 
international situations, such as the Middle 
East, Cyprus, and poverty and unrest 
throughout the less-developed countries. 
These situations develop, and problems 
arise. Our ability to respond to the continu- 
ing challenges of world events depends di- 
rectly upon the strength of our economy and 
the international strength of the dollar. 

In recent days, there has been considerable 
talk about gold and the dollar and the rela- 
tionship between the two. The avowed pur- 
pose of the devaluation is to make British 

less €: ve and more salable, and 
make imports into the United Kingdom rela- 
tively more expensive. Our exports are thus 
affected in Britain, in other countries which 
have devalued, and in still more trade areas 
which can buy merchandise either from the 
United States or the devaluing countries. 

Accordingly, the United States must do 
everything it can do to become more com- 
petitive in world markets. As I have indicated 
on several occasions, we are attempting to 
do something about this in our Small Busi- 
ness Committee and elsewhere.“ The judg- 
ment of all of the authorities is that infla- 
tion at home will cripple these efforts to 
expand exports and materially worsen our 
balance of payments. 

Following the British devaluation, there 
Was a gold rush” in several European finan- 
cial centers, with certain persons and govern- 
ments trading their dollars for gold bullion. 
This exchange at one point reached a volume 
of about fifteen times that of an ordinary 
day. Yet, I do not believe that the trading 
was as intensive as it was several years ago 
when the price of gold reached $40 an ounce, 
and there is little likelihood that it will.” 

It has been a consistent policy of the U.S. 
Government to avoid monetary actions which 
would reward those who hoard gold and 
speculate that it will rise in value. There are 
already some signs that the gold crisis will 
run its course.” Accordingly, we should take 


33 See “Appointment of a Secretary of Com- 
merce”, remarks, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 
113, pt. 10, p. 13506; Further Action in the 
Export Field Pursuant to Small Business 
Committee Hearings”, remarks, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 113, pt. 19, p. 25507; 
“Proposed Legislation to Liberalize Sub-Part 
G of the Internal Revenue Code”, re- 
marks, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 22, 
p. 29746. 

Heavy European Gold Demand Follows 
Pound Devaluation”, Washington Post, No- 
vember 23, 1967, Page L-8:1; “Gold Purchases 
at Record Again,” New York Times, Novem- 
ber 25, 1967, page 1:2; “Paris Gold Buying 
Sets Frenzied Peak,” Washington Post, No- 
vember 25, 1967, page 6:4. 

* „.S. Stands Firm on Price of Gold; 
Stresses Supply,” New York Times, Novem- 
ber 25, 1967, page 1:1; “U.S. Economic ‘Cool’ 
Will Be Aid to Britain,” by Hobart Rowen, 
Washington Post, November 26, 1967, page 
FI: 1. 

* Economist Sees Gold Crisis Settling 
Down In A Few Months” by Professor Paul 
A. Samuelson, Washington Post, November 
27, 1967, Page D10:1; “Gold Rush Subsiding 
As Dollar Holds Firm,” by Prank C. Porter, 
Washington Post, November 28, 1967, page 
A8:1, 
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care in this country not to do unwittingly 
what we would not do under any circum- 
stances deliberately. And, inaction in fiscal 
policy would have the effect of such a policy- 
by-default in this matter. It means that the 
US. Government will be required to borrow 
and go more deeply into debt to pay the bills, 
which should be met currently with tax 
money. 

This is not a conservative course of action 
and it is not a sound course of action. I feel 
it would be doubly unsound because of the 
psychological impact it would have in money 
markets abroad, and the implications of ir- 
responsibility which might be drawn from it. 

It is elementary learning that gold is 
sought because it is a stable source of value. 

Whether the dollar will continue to be as 
good as gold, and will retain its stable value 
depends entirely on the wisdom with which 
the American Government manages our 
economy. 

However, the ramifications of our decisions 
also will be felt far beyond our shores. The 
delegates to the recent GATT Conference in 
Geneva expressed uncertainties about wheth- 
er these international developments will up- 
set world trade.” 

Many countries which hold dollars as part 
of their international reserves are intimately 
affected by the decisions which fall to us in 
this country to make. The financial authori- 
ties throughout the world are well aware that 
international commerce and the internation- 
al monetary system which affects most coun- 
tries in the world rely upon the proper 
application of tax and spending policies in 
the United States. 

In recent days, there has been a discus- 
sion of the role of other countries in relation 
to the dollar. I think that it would be a 
mistake to be overly sanguine about possible 
help from other countries which might be 
unable or unwilling to be of assistance dur- 
ing a time of need, On the contrary, it is just 
at such times when we will be most on our 
own, and things will be most difficult for us 
in attempts to keep our financial house in 
order. 

In summary, I believe that there are two 
essential points which Congress and the pub- 
lic should keep in mind. Domestically, there 
is a clear choice between accepting a tem- 
porary surtax increase and other spending 
measures on the one hand, and abandoning 
the field to a more costly inflation on the 
other. Internationally, our country has an 
equally clear choice between responsible 
action and continued financial strength, or 
lack of action which will bring a creeping 
weakness, which could be changed quickly 
into a galloping panic. 

It boils down to a choice between two un- 
desirable alternatives: The first is a surtax 
increase—which will be limited to about 1%, 
and will very probably be temporary. The 
second is inflatlon—which is by nature un- 
limited, which will start out in the next year 
by being twice as damaging, and will be per- 
manent in its corrosive effects on many of 
our population and upon the country’s 
position in the world. 

Admittedly, it is a sophisticated thing to 
make a decision among undesirable choices. 
It takes a great deal of economic and personal 
maturity to do this. It is a little like trying 
to make a decision to go to the dentist to 
have an infected tooth extracted at a time 
before the pain has become unbearable. 

If the country is to maintain its economic 
health, I feel that this is one of those hard 
decisions that our citizens are going to haye 
to make. 

Taken together, the action of the Con- 
gress and the American people in this mat- 
ter will, in my opinion, be a test of our re- 
solve, and of our system of government equal 
in severity and significance to the “Great 
Depression“ and the “Cold War.” 


» “Experts Fear Gold Run Will Upset 
World Trade,” Washington Post, November 
24, 1967, Page A-25:1. 
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In the debate which will follow, I hope 
that the press, radio, and T.V. remain con- 
scious of the responsibilities which they bear 
if democracy is to endure in this country in 
times of stress. I believe that our people 
wish to understand the choices with which 
they are presented and need to know the 
consequences of alternative courses of action 
and inaction. The media have a vital role, 
in going beyond the personalities and the 
maneuvers, and bringing before the public 
the substance of the arguments. This may 
require research and analysis in order that 
matters emerge in their proper perspective. 
But this will be a historic test of our system 
of economic management and of our demo- 
cratic government. We will be depending 
upon the quality of the reports and inter- 
pretations which the media will place in the 
hands of our people—and will be depend- 
ing upon the good sense and eco- 
nomic maturity of our people once they have 
this information. 

I welcome the reopening of this debate by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I hope 
that the suggestions I have made will be 
found to be helpful in some quarters, and 
that I will be able to contribute further as 
this matter progresses through the Congress. 


AMENDMENT NO, 665 


Mr. SMATHERS. Now, Mr. President, 
I wish to add one more thing. 

I send to the desk a proposed amend- 
ment, in my own behalf, and ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

I have discussed this proposal with the 
Senator from Delaware, This is merely 
an amendment which involves a straight 
10-percent surtax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me finish one 
statement, and I will be happy to yield. 

The reason I submit this particular 
amendment is that I would like my fellow 
Senators to know that those of them 
who have said to me: “I am concerned 
about voting for a package of this nature 
because the $6 billion of expenditure re- 
ductions might affect my favorite pro- 
gram,” will be afforded an opportunity to 
vote on a straight 10-percent surcharge, 
which will raise about $10 billion. 

In other words, this is to inform Sena- 
tors that, if this package does not pre- 
vail, they will still have the opportunity 
to vote for a straight 10-percent tax 
increase. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the amendment 
which the Senator has offered cover both 
the surtax proposal and a reduction in 
expenditures? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. This particular 
amendment, which I am submitting by 
myself, is only a fallback amendment, so 
to speak. In the event that the package 
the Senator from Delaware and I have 
offered does not prevail, then I am seri- 
ously considering calling up this amend- 
ment for just the straight 10-percent 
surcharge. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Have the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Florida 
offered an amendment containing both 
a surtax and a cut in expenditures? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. We offered such 
an amendment Friday. It calls for the 
10-percent surtax, a $10 billion reduc- 
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tion in obligations, and a $6 billion reduc- 
tion in expenditures in fiscal 1969. 

We have put together a package which 
would increase taxes on the one hand 
and cut expenditures on the other. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, who are 
the sponsors of the proposal? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Delaware and I. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Florida allow me to join with them 
in sponsoring this measure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We would 
be pleased to have the Senator from 
Ohio join with us. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We would be pleased 
and honored to have the Senator join 
with us in this measure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I join with the Senator from 
Florida in appealing to the Senate to give 
serious consideration to the package bill 
which the Senator from Florida has just 
outlined and which we propose to in- 
troduce as a substitute for the pending 
measure. 

In the absence of any action whatever 
in the direction of reducing expenditures 
or increasing taxes we are confronted 
in the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1968, 
with a deficit ranging between $20 bil- 
lion and $22 billion. 

The estimated deficit for fiscal 1969 
in the absence of any action to raise 
taxes or reduce expenditures is $28.3 bil- 
lion. That would mean a total deficit in 
a 2-year period of approximately $50 
billion. 

I think it would be the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility if Congress were to re- 
fuse to face up to the basic question of re- 
ducing this deficit and thereby control- 
ling the inflation, which is already get- 
ting out of hand and which unquestion- 
ably would spiral even higher if we were 
not to take any action. 

Inflation hurts worst those who can 
afford it the least. The people in my 
State and the people in the State of 
Florida who are living on retirement 
pensions are the ones who are penalized 
the most by inflation. 

There are many retired citizens in my 
State and the State of Florida who real- 
ize that to reduce the purchasing power 
of the dollar is to pauperize gradually 
the aged of this Nation. 

We have no choice but to protect the 
purchasing power of the dollars received 
in the form of pensions, social security 
benefits, and payments from life insur- 
ance policies that have been built up 
over the years by thrifty people who 
have tried to save. 

The alternate to taking some action— 
and it is a hard action to take, as the 
Senator from Florida has pointed out, 
because it is not popular to advocate 
reduced spending and higher taxes—is 
the continuation of this inflation, an ac- 
celeration of the interest rates which are 
today already at the highest levels of 
the past 100 years, and the ultimate de- 
valuation of the American dollar. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
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if Congress does not face up to this mat- 
ter and exercise some fiscal restraint we 
shall ultimately be confronted with the 
necessity of price and wage control in 
this country. I would hate to see that 
day arrive. 

For that reason, I join with the Sena- 
tor from Florida in appealing to the 
Senate to support this measure which is 
a bipartisan approach to the solution of 
the fiscal problem. I have the feeling 
that the House will accept this measure 
if it embraces a package to reduce the 
expenditures of the Government on a 
realistic basis and at the same time pro- 
vide for the additional revenue we must 
have in order to finance not only the 
cost of the war but also the overall cost 
of our Government operation today. 

I shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject tomorrow; however, at the moment 
our amendment would not be in order 
until after we have disposed of the re- 
maining committee amendment. 

I hope we can get a vote on the 
amendment in the Senate tomorrow. 
The bill must be acted on before the end 
of this week. 

I am glad to note that the Senator 
from Florida has served notice on the 
Senate that if this package bill is re- 
jected he will offer his tax increase al- 
though, as he has pointed out, while Iam 
cosponsoring and strongly supporting the 
proposal that we combine a reduction of 
expenditures along with a tax increase I 
would not support the tax increase alone. 
My own personal feeling is that an in- 
crease in taxes alone is not facing up to 
the basic question. Failure to contro] ex- 
penditures prior to a tax increase would 
merely pour more money into the spend- 
ing programs. I am fearful that we would 
not accomplish anything by taking the 
latter course. 

Regardless of the position that I as well 
as others may have, Congress should face 
up to the issue before we complete action 
on the pending bill. Senators are now 
on notice that there will be a series of 
rolicall votes and that we shall be able 
to announce not only to our own con- 
stituents but also to these foreign central 
banks exactly what position the Con- 
gress and the administration is going to 
take on fiscal restraint. 

This is our hour of decision. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Delaware or the Sena- 
tor from Florida inform the Senate as 
to the position the administration is tak- 
ing—whether it is in favor of or opposed 
to the proposal or taking no position on 
it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the speeches which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has made publicly 
have been in favor of the principles of 
the amendment. The speeches which the 
President of the United States has been 
making, including those which he made 
last week, likewise endorse the principles 
of the amendment. As to whether or not, 
when the chips are down, they will en- 
dorse this amendment, the Senator from 
Indiana is a member of this administra- 
tion, and I would suggest that he is in a 
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better position to get the answer. Thus 
far I have been unable to get it. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from Dela- 
ware does not have an opinion from the 
Secretary of the Treasury on this matter 
as of this moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I expect 
that the Senator from Indiana can get an 
answer to the question of whether the ad- 
ministration will endorse this package 
easier than I can. However, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, speaking last 
week in Texas and again in the Midwest, 
made many statements to the effect that 
he supported fiscal restraint and control 
in the spending. 

This amendment merely carries out 
the objective that the President said he 
wanted to achieve. Therefore, as one who 
is basically an optimist and always likes 
to be optimistic, I am proceeding on the 
premise that we have the strong support 
of the administration for our combined 
expenditure reduction and tax increase 
proposal unless they say otherwise. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
think that under those circumstances, 
the normal procedure, as the manager of 
the bill knows, is that an amendment of 
this type should be sent to the Treasury 
Department with a request that they 
submit their best judgment on the 
amendment. 

I hope that the manager of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
can help us by giving some information 
on that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield, I 
point out that the amendment has been 
submitted to them, and I have already 
placed in the Recor» the position of the 
Treasury Department. 

The Treasury Department at that time 
took a position against the expenditure 
reduction proposal. However, since that 
time they have been making great 
speeches in favor of such a proposal. 
Time alone will tell on what side they 
will be tomorrow. 

The Senator from Indiana has men- 
tioned several times the indecision that 
exists in various quarters of his admin- 
istration. However, whether the admin- 
istration is for or against the proposal 
and whether the various Members of the 
Senate are for or against it will be deter- 
mined when we vote. Let everybody stand 
up and be counted. Let the country know 
what position the Johnson administra- 
tion will take. 

I think that American business is ex- 
periencing difficulty in making its plans 
for operation in the coming year because 
of uncertainty as to whether there will 
or will not be a tax increase. Let Congress 
answer that question this week. 

I hope that we will answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative and taxes in- 
creased at the same time as we reduce 
spending in a realistic manner. If, how- 
ever, Congress is not going to do that, 
then let the Senate answer the question 
by rollcall vote and reject the proposal. 
Then let the information go out to the 
country and to the international bankers 
as well, that neither the Senate nor the 
administration is going to face up to this 
problem of fiscal restraint. 

Congress should answer the question, 
and as far as I am personally concerned, 
I am ready to answer it today or tomor- 
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row. But the question will be answered, 
and every Senator will have an oppor- 
tunity to cast his vote. 

Surely the administration will back 
us with their support. However, time 
alone will tell whether their expressions 
of fiscal restraint are in earnest or 
whether they are just political propa- 


Mr. HARTKE, I should like to ask the 
manager of the bill whether or not it 
is going to be the contention of those 
managing the bill and the Senators rep- 
resenting the committee—especially rep- 
resenting this amendment—that it will 
have the backing of Treasury Depart- 
ment or will be opposed by the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield, I too should like to 
know, but I do not believe that is too 
important. I know the Members of the 
Senate well enough to know that they 
will form their own opinions without re- 
gard to what the administration says, 
and I am confident that the Senator 
from Indiana has his position firmly in 
mind, regardless of the position of the 
other Members of the Senate or of the 
administration. 

However, if the Senator from Indiana 
is undecided and wants instructions as 
to how to vote I would suggest that he 
call the White House, and if he is un- 
able to get the information I shall try 
to get the information as to how they 
want him to vote. If, however, the Sen- 
ator really wants some good advice as to 
how to vote I will give it to him now: 
Support this package being offered by 
the Senator from Florida and myself 
wherein we reduce spending by $6 billion 
and then raise taxes by 10 percent. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair), I have nothing but 
the highest respect for the opinions of 
the Senator from Delaware. I respect his 
judgment. I believe it is bad in this case, 
but I still respect it. I intend to do every- 
thing I can to make clear to the Senate 
that it is the wrong course. 

I address my remarks to the manager 
of the bill. I believe it is important to 
make every effort to clarify the position 
of the administration, specifically the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so that the 
Members of the Senate are not misin- 
formed as to the position of the admin- 
istration. So I again ask the manager 
of the bill whether he has any informa- 
tion, any indication at this moment, as 
to whether the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury opposes this amendment, approves 
of this amendment, or voices no opinion 
on this amendment. One of those three 
forms is the customary response given 
to every amendment submitted by the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In response to the 
Senator’s question, I can say only two 
things: First, the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana heard, as did the other 
Senators, the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the able Henry 
Fowler, when he appeared before the 
committee and was questioned with re- 
spect to this package. 

If I recall correctly he said something 
like: “So far as I am concerned, it is 
my judgment that we need the 10-per- 
cent surcharge tax increase so urgently 
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that I would be willmg to do most any- 
thing or take most anything to get it.” 

Over and over, that was his testimony. 
Not exactly in those words, but that is 
pretty much the context of what he 
said. 

Since then, I understand that, while 
he would prefer simply to have a 10- 
percent surcharge tax increase alone and 
leave to the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate the opportu- 
nity to reduce expenditures, as they 
would decide to reduce them. Neverthe- 
less, he still is of the opinion that if the 
tax increase is going to be coupled with 
an expenditure control, he would still 
like the package if it did not provide 
for more than a $5 billion expenditure 
limitation. 

So it. is my general feeling that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not in favor 
of this particular package with the $6 
billion expenditure cut because he feels 
that we are taking too big a bite into 
the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is my understanding he also be- 
lieves that it is quite difficult to live with 
the provision in this measure with re- 
spect to the reduction in the number 
of personnel and the fact that only one 
job could be filled when four vacancies 
occurred. 

So the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion is that, so far as I know, the Secre- 
tary is not in favor of the specifics of this 
amendment. 

Mr, HARTKE. Have the sponsors of 
this amendment submitted it to the 
Treasury Department for official com- 
ment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it the intention of 
the sponsors of the amendment to sub- 
mit it to the Treasury Department for 
comment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The sub- 
stance of this amendment already has 
been submitted to the Department. I put 
their answer into the Recorp some time 
ago. 

I can assure the Senator from Indiana, 
who always wants to be sure of the posi- 
tion of the administration before he casts 
his vote, that the administration is very 
much in favor of the extension of the 
excise taxes and very much in favor of 
the 10-percent increase in taxes. I do 
not believe they are too enthusiastic 
about the reduction in spending that we 
have in this package. 

While I would disagree with that con- 
clusion, myself, the Senator from In- 
diana, as one who apparently desires to 
support the administration, can vote for 
all the tax increases and against all 
spending cuts and can go home feeling 
sure he is supporting his administration, 
which I know he always desires to do. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is a pleasure for 
me to listen to a discussion between two 
good adherents to the policy of the ad- 
ministration—the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask the manager of 
the bill, Is there any reason why the co- 
sponsors of this proposal would hesitate 
to send it to the Treasury and ask them 
for their official comment? I would re- 
spectfully request that they do so, so that 
Senators will have the benefit of the 
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Treasury Department’s decision and rea- 
soning. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We believe it is our 
responsibility, in Congress, to increase 
taxes. The administration cannot in- 
crease taxes. We can. We believe it is our 
responsibility to reduce appropriations. 
The administration cannot reduce ap- 
propriations. We can. So we do not be- 
lieve there is any necessity to send the 
amendment to the administration for 
their comment, unless the Senator from 
Indiana wants it so that he will know 
how to be guided in his voting. 

Mr. HARTKE. I would appreciate 
having it, and I believe we should fol- 
low the routine and the procedures fol- 
lowed by the Committee on Finance, in 
which we not only ask for their opinion 
but also ask for their testimony in re- 
gard to these items. 

I respectfully suggest to the manager 
of the bill 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the Senator from 
Indiana going to offer any amendments 
to the bill? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the Senator 
from Indiana sent them to the ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. HARTKE., Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator has al- 
ready sent them? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the Senator re- 
ceived a response? 

Mr. HARTKE. Sometimes I get a re- 
sponse and sometimes I do not. That is 
not my fault. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
avoiding my question. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator does not 
want to know what the administration 
thinks about his amendment, that is all 
right with me. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are more con- 
cerned with what the Senator from Indi- 
ana thinks about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
package in a somewhat different form 
was submitted to the administration on 
February 1, 1968. The bill was introduced 
on January 31. The only difference in 
this package and that bill is that we are 
now proposing a $6 billion reduction in 
spending, whereas I proposed $8 billion. 
The administration did reply. Their an- 
swer is a part of the Finance Committee 
hearings. If the Senator from Indiana 
will read the committee hearings, he will 
find the answer of the administration, 
because I put it in the record. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand that. I 
have read the hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator would like I can read it to him, 
but he can read it for himself. 

Mr, HARTKE. I have read it, to make 
certain I knew what they said. I have 
read it, and it does not endorse this 
amendment as submitted. 

I take it that it is the position of the 
present manager of the bill and the co- 
sponsors of the amendment that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at this point does 
not endorse this proposal. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. HARTKE. In the event that the 
amendment p by the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Dela- 
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ware is successful and it becomes law, is 
it anticipated that it would obviate the 
necessity for additional taxes this year, 
contrary to the testimony given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fowler, in 
hearings before the committee; or is it 
the contention of the Senators that we 
first may be faced with an additional tax 
above the 10-percent surtax and, in addi- 
tion, the possibility of wage and price 
controls, even if the 10-percent surtax is 
passed? Is that the hope for the future? 
Is that the death of America as a great 
power, and the end of the theology of 
hope? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am listening to 
those words, those beautiful phrases, but 
I am not quite sure I know what they 
mean, I am not sure whether anyone else 
does. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator from 
Florida wants me to clarify them, I will 
clarify them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator has 
asked a question. I will answer it. The 
question was, Is this the end of America? 
I will tell the Senator what could be the 
end of America. The end of America 
could come if the American people do not 
have the self-discipline to face up to 
some of their own responsibilities at 
home and begin to tighten their belts 
and reduce the size of expenditures and 
begin to act in a more rational fashion. 
If that is not done, I believe it will be the 
end of America. 

I think that is what we are trying to 
accomplish right now. I do not believe we 
ean fight a war in Vietnam, with all the 
expenditures that are involved there, and 
at the same time take on gigantic, 
enormous commitments all over the 
world, and also have huge programs at 
home, even if we were that rich—and we 
are not. The moment we begin to under- 
stand that we do not have that kind of 
money, even though we are rich and 
powerful; the moment we begin to un- 
derstand that, I think on that day we will 
begin to get stronger, because we will 
then start to preserve some of our sub- 
stance. That is what we shall have to do. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from Flori- 
da understands, does he not, that the 
President, in a press conference last Sat- 
urday, said that we could do all those 
things. 


Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator can 
state anything he wants to, but do not 
state it as coming from my mind or as 
my understanding. If he wants to speak 
ae views, he can do so on his own 

e. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it the contention of 
the Senator from Plorida, in the event 
the amendment which he and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware are cosponsoring, is 
not successful, and if the 10-percent sur- 
tax becomes law, that it will not be 
necessary to impose additional taxes on 
the American people this year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Can the 
Senator from Indiana with his great 
vision into the future and with his super- 
intelligence, tell us exactly what will hap- 
pen in Vietnam? I am sure that he could 
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then give us the answers to his own ques- 
tions. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Why not tell us what 
will happen in the war on crime? 

Mr. HARTKE. Let us assume that the 
war in Vietnam continues at the present 
rate, or that the amount of escalation 
which has been anticipated takes place, 
and that there will be no further crisis 
requiring additional taxes. Is it antici- 
pated that there may be a request for 
additional taxes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I suggest 
that the Senator from Indiana seek an 
answer from a representative of his own 
administration. As a Senator in the 
minority I have difficulty in getting an- 
swers, and at times when I do get them 
I have difficulty in understanding what 
they are because the administration 
switches its views so often. But surely 
the Senator from Indiana, who as a sup- 
porter of the administration and as one 
who apparently does not want to vote 
until he finds out where the administra- 
tion stands, can at least find out what 
they want to do. If perchance he finds 
out I would appreciate his telling the 
rest of us. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We do not know 
what the future holds. There may have to 
be a request for additional taxes at some 
later date, depending on our further in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. I do not 
know. I would hope not, as I am sure the 
Senator hopes not. Until we know what 
the future holds we have no way of tell- 
ing what requests will be made of us. I 
am sure the Senator knows that. 

Mr, HARTKE. I wish to return to the 
matter of the excise tax and ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida, as the 
present manager of the bill, whether we 
are going to have a substantial increase 
in sales, in a proportion higher than 
normal, this year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have no way to 
know what the future holds. 

Mr. HARTKE, Does the Senator from 
Florida, as manager of the bill, agree or 
disagree that the revenue figures which 
were given to us by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the basis of the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax would indicate we would have a 
banner year in car sales this year? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not have any 
information on that matter. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am sure the Senator 
from Florida, as manager of the bill, is 
acquainted with the statement 

Mr. SMATHERS. Maybe the Senator 
from Indiana can tell us. He seems to be 
in a better position. What does the fu- 
ture hold in the automobile field this 
year? Why does the Senator not tell us? 
I cannot tell the Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator cannot 
tell us, he should not have inserted the 
budget estimate in the Recorp, and the 
Senator did insert it in the Recorp. 

The Senator said we were going to have 
$1.5 billion to $2.66 billion additional 
revenues in fiscal 1969, and $309 million 
additional in 1968. 

There is only one way to make that 
kind of statement. 

Mr, SMATHERS, Those are budget 
figures. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator does not 
stand by the budget figures. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator will see 
the letters “est” in parentheses, which 
means “estimate.” That is what they 
think might happen. That indication is 
in front of all of those figures, This 
means “I cannot swear to it; it is an 
estimate. It is an educated guess.” 

Mr. HARTKE. It is only fair to tell 
people that the Senator has two sets of 
figures. The Senate should be informed 
which figures were used in the estimate. 

The Senator has a 7-percent tax on 
automobiles at manufacturers’ prices. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is what the ex- 
cise tax is. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 
It is a T-percent tax on the average cost 
of automobiles at manufacturers’ prices. 

Iam asking how many units were esti- 
mated to be in that figure which is in- 
eluded in the budget estimate. I think 
the Senate should know on budgeted re- 
ceipts on automobiles how many units it 
is estimated will be included in this bill 
for the year 1968-69. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We will supply those 
figures. 

Mr. HARTKE. I hope the Senator does 
better than the Treasury. I am still 
waiting for the Treasury to supply them 
for the record. 

Mr. SMATHERS, I have just been 
supplied the figures. The budget esti- 
mate is based on estimated manufac- 
turers’ sales in the calendar year 1968 
of 9,250,000 cars. This assumes an aver- 
age manufacturers’ price of $2,500 per 
car and on the average means a tax of 
$175 per car. This includes estimated 
imports. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 26, 1968, at 10:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, March 25, 1968: 
SECRETARY oF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Wilbur J. Cohen, of Michigan, to be Secre- 

tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Frank E. McKinney, of Indiana, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Spain. 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador E and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
France. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Edward Clark, of Texas, to be Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank for a term of 3 years and until his 
successor has been appointed. 

Hemis-Fatrr COMMISSIONER 

Edward Clark, of Texas, to be Commis- 
sioner for the Federal exhibit at Hemis-Fair 
1968. 
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Achievements of the National Reactor 
Testing Station, Idaho 


HON. LEN B. JORDAN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week 
industrialists, financiers, and nuclear 
specialists from over the Nation will 
gather in Idaho Falls for a special indus- 
trial seminar sponsored by the Idaho 
Falls Chamber of Commerce. In conjunc- 
tion with this most significant meeting, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has pre- 
pared a statement describing the estab- 
lishment development and the history- 
making achievements of the National 
Reactor Testing Station in Idaho. 

In 1949, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion established the National Reactor 
Testing Station near Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
covering a tract of 894 square miles. To- 
day, this testing station is one of our Na- 
tion’s principal centers for the develop- 
ment of peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this very interesting and in- 
formative Atomic Energy Commission 
report on its Idaho program be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Four ordinary light bulbs burned in an 
isolated building in the desolate Idaho sage- 
brush country on the morning of December 
20, 1951. 

The bulbs were commonplace enough, but 
there was nothing ordinary about the power 
that was lighting them on this winter's day 
more than a decade and a half ago. 

The energy that made them glow came 
from the EBR-1, the first nuclear reactor 
to be built at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s National Reactor Testing Station, an 
hour’s fast drive from this bustling south- 
eastern Idaho community. 

The experiment was the first practical 
demonstration of obtaining usable power 
from a nuclear reactor the world had ever 
seen. 

The next day the EBR-1—for Experimen- 
tal Breeder Reactor No. 1—produced enough 
power to light the entire facility. 

Everybody was abundantly sure, in the late 
1940's, of what could happen when the 
new-found energy of the atom was suddenly 
unleashed in all its fury. Two atomic bomb 
explosions over Japan in World War II had 
left no doubt about this. 

But nobody was quite sure what could 
happen when man began to use nuclear re- 
actors to control this energy and release it 
gradually for nondestructive purposes. 

How should you build a reactor, anyway? 
What materials and methods should be used? 
Would reactors really work? If they worked, 
would they be safe? 

Scientists and engineers over the country 
were busily seeking the answers to these 
questions by slide rule and theory. But when 
they got through with their calculations and 
actually built a reactor, how would they 
know they were right? 

The AEC established the National Reactor 
Testing Station in 1949 to do just what its 


name implies—test reactors—and thus help 
engineers and scientists to prove whether 
they were right or wrong. 

The location chosen for this purpose could 
hardly have been improved upon. 

Situated on a mile high plateau in the 
Snake River Valley, the NRTS covers an 
enormous tract of 894 square miles that is 
more than three quarters the size of Rhode 
Island. Dotted by towering buttes, the land 
is a sweeping plain of lava, sagebrush and 
vast silences where time seems to move in 
eons, 

Mastodons roamed the area 25,000 years 
ago. Antelopes are its only permanent in- 
habitants today. It was clear that if some- 
thing did go wrong with an experimental 
reactor, the remoteness of the Idaho desert 
could be relied upon to contain the conse- 
quences. 

Today, the National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion is one of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s principal centers for developing the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

It has, by any count, the world’s largest 
collection of power, propulsion, research and 
testing reactors and related equipment. More 
than 40 of these facilities have been built 
there at a cost of nearly $500 million. 

It has been called a sagebrush college of 
reactor knowledge unduplicated anywhere. 

And it has been described by visiting sci- 
entists, including leading figures in the Rus- 
sian atomic energy complex, as a “must” on 
the itinerary of any serious nuclear scientist. 


THE FIRST NUCLEAR SUBMARINE 


A plaque on the side of the EBR-1 now 
commemorates it as the first reactor to pro- 
vide power for actual electrical generation 
and the four light bulbs are treasured me- 
mentoes of this historic achievement. 

Despite the light bulb experiment, how- 
ever, it was to be another use of nuclear 
energy that was to be developed first at NRTS 
and to lead indirectly to construction of the 
first civillan nuclear power reactor. 

Nuclear fuel is both compact and long- 
lasting. A pound of uranium is a piece no 
bigger than a golf ball and has the potential 
energy of approximately three million pounds 
of coal. Even with today’s so-called light 
water power reactors, which use only a frac- 
tion of the uranium in their fuel cores, com- 
paratively small amounts of nuclear fuel 
will last a long time. 

Additionally, uranium “burns” without the 
use of oxygen and without giving off smoke 
or other combustion products. No air is need- 
ed to stoke the fires of nuclear fission, the 
atom splitting process that produces nuclear 
heat. 

Obviously, such a fuel would be ideal for 
submarines which, in the 1940’s, were severe- 
ly limited in underwater range by their oxy- 
gen requirements and the constant need to 
recharge their electrical batteries. Thus, the 
construction of the Navy's first nuclear sub- 
marine, the USS Nautilus, was authorized by 
Congress in August, 1950. 

“The Nautilus,” said former President Tru- 
man in signing the authorization bill, “will 
be able to move underwater at more than 
20 knots. A few pounds of uranium will give 
her ample fuel to travel thousands of miles 
at top speed. She will be able to stay under- 
water indefinitely. Her atomic engine will 
permit her to be completely free of the earth's 
atmosphere. She will not even require a 
breathing tube to the surface.” 

Work to make these predictions come 
true began at the NRTS early in 1951. Con- 
struction of a prototype submarine reactor 
took place in two submarine hull sections 
specially erected at NRTS to simulate condi- 
tions which would be found on the USS 


Nautilus. Gradually, amid a maze of pipes, 
wire, motors, valves, and instruments, the 
reactor began to take shape. 

On May 31, 1953, the prototype reactor 
was brought to power. A few weeks later 
it staged a 66-hour full power run equiva- 
lent to a non-stop underwater trip from 
Newfoundland to Ireland at top speed. 

Then, on January 21, 1954, the actual 
Nautilus was launched with a similar reactor 
in her hull and the U.S. nuclear Navy was 
born. The ship was to make naval history 
in 1958 by traveling 1,830 miles under the 
polar ice cap from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

DEVELOPING CIVILIAN POWER 


Meanwhile, the design and development 
of successful submarine reactors were pro- 
viding the technology for a plant that could 
demonstrate the feasibility of nuclear energy 
for full-scale electric power production. 

The result was the Shippingport Atomic 
Power Station built by the AEC, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation and Duquesne 
Light Company near Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, as the nation's first nuclear power sta- 
tion. Shippingport went “on line” in Decem- 
ber, 1957. Today after a decade of steady op- 
eration, Shippingport is still supplying large 
quantities of power to the Pittsburgh area. 

Among the 40 reactors and supporting fa- 
cilities erected at the NRTS are three test 
reactors which also have played a significant 
part in civilian nuclear power development. 

These include the Materials Testing 
Reactor, or MTR, completed in 1952 to test 
reactor construction materials and operation 
methods. Its purpose was to make sure that 
these materials and methods were safe and 
to use and to find this out in weeks or months 
instead of the years it would take under 
actual power reactor operations. Almost 
every power reactor in existence in the world 
today owes some debt to knowledge gained 
from the MTR, 

Newer and larger companion facilities to 
the MTR are the Engineering Test Reactor, 
which began operation in September, 1957, 
and the Advanced Test Reactor, which be- 
came operative in July, 1967. 

What has been the result of all this effort? 

Sixteen civilian nuclear reactors now are 
operable throughout the United States. They 
have a combined generating capacity of 2.8 
million kilowatts—enough to meet the daily 
household electrical needs of about 700,000 
American families. 

Twenty-one more power reactors, with a 
combined capacity of 1414 million kilowatts, 
are under construction and 41 new nuclear 
plants, with 33 million kilowatt total capac- 
ity, are on order by the utility industry. 

Twelve more nuclear generating plants, 
with over 10 million kilowatts of capacity, 
have been announced by utilities for orders 
in the near future. 

“The use of nuclear power for generating 
electricity,” declares Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
“is beginning to make some return on the 
millions invested by both Government and 
industry on its development. 

“Further, it is beginning to give promise 
of substantial savings to the individual con- 
sumer because of its competitiveness with 
other sources of power. 

“Estimates are that within coming decades 
the cost of both nuclear power and other 
power resulting from competition by the 
atom could bring about savings to the public 
of more than $1 billion a year.” 


TOWARD INCREASINGLY EFFICIENT REACTORS 
A primary goal of the AEC's continuing 


power program is the development of re- 
actors which will make more efficient use of 
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the uranium fuel in their cores than present 
day power reactors are able to do. 

The ultimate objective is to achieve so- 
called “breeder” reactors which actually will 
produce more fuel than they consume. 

One way to accomplish this 
magical feat is to use radiation from an 
operating reactor to turn a non-readily fis- 
sionable type of uranium called U-—238 into 
a readily fissionable artificial element called 
plutonium. 

The plutonium then would be used as 
reactor fuel. 

The National Reactor Testing Station has 
played and is playing an important part in 
this effort. 

The Experimental Breeder Reactor No, 1, 
the reactor that powered the light bulb ex- 
periment, was the first to demonstrate that 
this kind of is actually feasible. It 
did so in a series of notable experiments in 
the 1950's. 

The reactor was retired in April, 1964, and 
made a National Historic Land- 
mark in August, 1966, during a dedication 
ceremony led by President Johnson. 

Its successor, the Experimental Breeder 
Reactor No. 2, or EBR-2, was designed to 
further demonstrate the feasibility of the 
breeding concept. EBR-2 is currently the key 
irradiation test facility in the AEC’s Liquid 
Metal Fast Breeder Reactor program—the 
Commission’s principal approach to the de- 
velopment of the fast breeder reactor con- 
cept. 

Once attained on a commercial scale, 
breeding will permit essentially all of the 
uranium in our nuclear fuel resources to be 
used for energy instead of a tiny fraction of 
it, as is now the case. 

OTHER REACTOR PROGRAMS 


The reactors evolved for the submarines 
and for Shippingport were pressurized water 
reactors; i.e„ reactors in which the water 
used to remove heat from the reactor core is 
S tn tone Oe ciao 

water is led to a chamber 
are the heat that it has picked up from 
the core is transferred to water in a sec- 
ondary system of piping. Water in the sec- 
ondary system then is allowed to boil to 
make steam to make a turbine generator or 
a propulsion system go. 

An important family of reactors known as 
the BORAX reactors was developed at NRTS 

g in 1953 to demonstrate the feas- 


Both types are in wide use in the U.S. 
civilian nuclear power program today. 

Other NRTS reactor activity has included 
development of small portable power reactors 

for military use under field condi- 
tions; work on advanced submarine reactors 
and reactors for naval surface vessels, in- 
eluding the carrier E „ the cruiser 
Long Beach and the frigates Bainbridge and 
Truztun; a nuclear aircraft program; and a 
power reactor designed to use an organic 
liquid instead of water to remove heat from 
the core. 

ENSURING REACTOR SAFETY 

Making sure that propulsion, power and 
other reactors are safe is as important an 
aspect of NRTS activities as developing them 
in the first place. 

On July 22, 1954, BORAX-I, the first of the 
boiling water prototypes, was deliberately op- 
erated beyond normal limits to observe the 
effect of an uncontrolled burst of power 
upon it. 

The result was a spectacular outpouring of 
steam and water from inside the reactor core. 
The tremendous heat which was developed 
melted the fuel Into a twisted mass of metal 
and the reactor was destroyed. But there was 
no bomb-like explosion nor spread of radioac- 
tive debris. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Since the BORAX-I demonstration, other 
tests of reactor behavior have been conducted 
in four reactors built especially for this pur- 
pose. These have been called SPERT re- 
actors—for Special Power Excursion Test. 

More than 2,000 tests under abnormal op- 
erating conditions have been carried out in 
these facilities. These have included tests in 


flashlight 
lent of Hoover dam output within fractions 
of a second. 

So far, the experiments have demonstrated 
that it is extremely difficult to make reactors 
destroy themselves. The evidence indicates, 
rather, that reactors tend to shut themselves 
down under extreme power surges. 

Engineers agree that the worst possible ac- 
cident in today’s water-cooled power reactor 
would be loss of reactor coolant water 
through a major piping break. 

They agree also that, in such a case, the 
major damage would be a meltdown of re- 
actor fuel if the fuel is not protected by 
engineered safety systems. If the safety sys- 
tems are employed, damage to the fuel would 
be limited to rupturing of some fuel pins, 
and the comparatively small amounts of 
radioactivity released would be confined by 
the reactor containment and other safety 
systems that are an integral part of civilian 
power reactors. 

To make assurance doubly certain, e 
now has under construction an a 
mately $25 million Loss of Fluid Test facility 
which will test these theories. 

In LOFT the reactor’s primary coolant sys- 
tem will be intentionally breached during 
power operation to simulate the worst acci- 
dent condition and test the ability of the 
safety systems to prevent major fuel melt- 
down. 

Even though such an accident is extremely 
unlikely, the significantly larger sizes of com- 
mercial nuclear power plants now being built 
necessitate designing ways to prevent or re- 
duce the potential release of radioactivity. 
The major safety devices being developed in- 
clude core , Which flood the 
reactor core with water to prevent fuel melt- 
ing, and spray system, which reduce pressures 
within the containment shell and possibly, by 
chemical additives, “wash” the radioactivity 
from the containment atmosphere before it 
can escape. 

OTHER NRTS PROGRAMS 


A nuclear power reactor builds up quan- 
tities of radioactive materials called fission 
products which must be periodically removed 
from its fuel core if the reactor is to continue 
to operate economically. 

When the build-up reaches a certain point, 
the spent fuel is removed from the reactor 
to a plant where chemicals are used to dis- 
solve it and to separate the fission products 
from the unused uranium. 

An engineering triumph at NRTS is the $56 


The plant, which has attained international 
recognition for this and other advances, has 
been salvaging unused fissionable uranitum— 
worth about $300 an ounce—from reactor 
fuel elements since 1953. 

Another NRTS plant, called the Puel Cy- 
cle Facility, has been built to demonstrate 
the practicability of melt-purifying sal- 
vaged fuel and refabricating it—on the 
spot—into new fuel elements in a fully. 
integrated, closed cycle plant operated by re- 
mote control. The process is a first in reactor 
technology. 

Still another Idaho first—and one of the 


liquid wastes from the chemical reprocessing 
operation into more easily manageable and 
safer solid forms. 

These take up about one tenth the storage 
space needed for liquid wastes. Savings thus 
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made possible in the handling of fuel element 
wastes are expected to help reduce the cost of 
of nuclear power still further. 


STATISTICS 


The National Reactor Testing Station, 
managed by the AEC’s Idaho Operations Of- 
fice in Idaho Falls, employs approximately 
5,000 people, including Government person- 
nel and workers for six contracting com- 
. which operate the facility for the 


se largest single employer in Idaho, the 
site has combined payrolls and supply and 
equipment purchases that pour some $60 
million into the Idaho economy each year. 

The population of Idaho Falls has risen 
from 19,000 in 1949, when the NRTS was 
established, to nearly 40,000 today. Some 30 
nearby communities where NRTS workers 
and their families also live have grown sim- 
Uarly. 

The population rise has stimulated the 
growth of new businesses and services to meet 
the needs of new residents and has had a 
similar effect on the growth of schools, hos- 
pitals, churches and similar facilities in this 
southeast corner of Idaho. 

Additionally, the station and its tech- 
nological programs have afforded Idaho 
young people, particularly college graduates, 
new opportunities to find highly remunera- 
tive and satisfying jobs at home. 

For all these reasons it sometimes is sug- 
gested that the atomic symbol share equal 
billing with the famed Idaho potato on the 
state’s automobile license plates. 

Mostly, the suggestion is made lightly or 
in jest, but there are many who think that 
the idea may not be so far fetched after all. 


Needed Public Dialog on Official Medical 
Care Cost Estimates in Governmental 
Programs 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the growing alarm currently being ex- 
pressed by the administration and re- 
ported in the news media on the unex- 
pected costs of governmental medical 
care programs, I have received a care- 
fully prepared and thoughtful letter 
from Dr. Barkev S. Sanders. Dr. Sanders 
explores what may be a widespread mis- 
conception, carefully fostered by the ad- 
ministration, that these costs could not 
reasonably have been anticipated. In ad- 
dition, he gives attention to what he be- 
lieves are the underlying inaccuracies of 
the official estimates. 

There is a great need for greater public 
discussion of the cost effectiveness of 
medical care programs of the Federal 
Government, and Dr. Sanders’ profes- 
sional background makes him extremely 
qualified to contribute to this dialog. Dr. 
Sanders has been in the Government 
service from 1932 to 1964 spending most 
of that time as Chief of the Division of 
Health and Disability Studies of the So- 
cial Security Administration. Dr. Sanders 
is the holder of a Ph. D. from Columbia 
University and an LL.B. from George- 
town University. He has taught graduate 
courses at Johns Hopkins University, 
Catholic University of America, and the 
American University, and is the author 
of several articles on health care cost 
estimates. 
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The data and information collected by 
Dr. Sanders in his letter is certain to 
be helpful to Members and others in- 
terested in developing sound medical 
care programs. To supplement Dr. San- 
ders’ material, I would like to direct any- 
one interested to my remarks on the same 
subject found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 106, part 5, page 6537, Medi- 
cal Care for the Aged”; volume 106, part 
7, pages 8454-8456, Medical and Hospi- 
tal Care for the Aged—Questions and 
Answers”; volume 106, part 8, pages 
10095-10096, Medical Care for the 
Aged”; volume 106, part 9, pages 11313- 
11322, “The Voluntary Approach to 
Health Insurance”; March 12, 1962, daily 
RECORD, page A1923, “Should Old-Age 
Medical Care Be Financed by Social Se- 
curity?”; volume 109, part 13, pages 
17309-17313, “Politics Can Destroy Social 
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Security”; volume 110, part 12, pages 
15519-15520, “Health Care for the 
Aged—100,000 New Nursing Home Beds”; 
volume 111, part 16, pages 21422-21424, 
“Health Care by Federal Law—What’s 
Now and What’s Coming”; and volume 
113, part 21, pages 28461-28466, “How 
Secure Is Your Social Security?” 

In addition to printing in the RECORD 
Dr. Sanders’ letter, which follows imme- 
diately, I also insert a brief article I 
prepared for the June 1962 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest referred to in Dr. San- 
ders’ letter entitled “What Price Medical 
Care for the Aged”: 

Marcs 19, 1968. 
Hon, THOMAS B, CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CurTIS: Because of the impor- 
tance of the issues, I am writing to you for 
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your help in acquainting the press and the 
American public on how to account for the 
wide and growing disparity between the of- 
ficial estimates of the costs of medicare 
and the costs which are being experienced. 

Just recently (February 27) in an article 
in the Wall Street Journal, by Mr. Dennis 
Farney the disparity is viewed thus: 

“Medicare administrators and Congress- 
men alike are alarmed at the wnexpected cost 
of the medicare program, and they put much 
of the blame on sharp increases in doctors’ 
fees since medicare began.” (Emphasis 
added) 

Mr. Farney’s conclusion as to the cause 
of sharp increase in costs is misleading, and 
his labeling such increase “unexpected” is 
completely in error. Those who have fol- 
lowed the legislative path of medicare know 
that this disparity was spawned by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
I can best illustrate this by the table below 
showing the successive official cost estimates 
of medicare over the years. 


TABLE A.—SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION'S SHORT-RANGE AND LONG-RANGE ESTIMATES OF DOLLAR DISBURSEMENTS (INCLUDING ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS) FOR HOSPITALIZA- 
TION, SKILLED NURSING HOME CARE, SURGICAL BENEFITS (WHERE APPROPRIATE), OR HOME HEALTH VISITS AND OUTPATIENT DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES FOR SELECTED LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS FROM 1957 TO 1965, INCLUDING PUBLIC LAW 89-97, AND THE 1967 AMENDMENTS OF THIS LAW SHOWING A STEADY ESCALATION OF COSTS WITH 
EACH NEW BILL, ESPECIALLY FOR BILLS INTRODUCED AFTER THIS AUTHOR'S ARTICLE CRITICIZING THE COSTS OF H.R, 3920 APPEARED! 


{Amounts in millions} 


Calendar year H.R. 9467,2 H.R. 4700,2 H.R. 4222, H.R. 3920, H.R. 11865, H.R.1,1965 H.R. 6675, Public Law 1967 
1951-58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1964 1965 89-97, 1965 amendments 

ee e d 3 $1, 230 $1, 726 $1, 799 $2, 258 276 $2,777 4 $3,360 

1968. 8 ‘ 1, 886 2, 001 2! 463 2.83 2. 205 X 

1969. 8 1.990 2.221 2.685 2.702 3.763 

1970- ~ $954 ($1,002) $1,100 ($1,555) $1,361 1, 388 2.133 2.465 2.925 2.940 4.127 

Cf eR BEES! Ue ECT Saye Hy RR ORE SAR s 2,232 2.700 3.147 3.169 4.442 

19725 ae 8 413 2, 946 3,378 3,402 4,763 

1973. 5 3 s 3 3,621 3,646 5,084 

BUA asia Se enh nag. SLO DOA NE RR EO een s s s 3,873 3,902 5,399 

1975. 1,151) 1,279 125 1, 557 1, 2 2,657 4/149 4.168 5,715 

1980- 1,300) 1,480 (1, 554 1803 2,009 2.434 2' 969 5,434 5, 466 7,183 

Se te SAE a N 1 7, 3 
1 1, 468 (I, 583) 1,508 (2,503) 2. os 2 15 coe 3, 9,017 9,061 11,223 


1 These estimates over the years are each one taken from an official source, the author deems 
it impractical to give these sources. If the amounts shown have any deficiencies the fault lies with 
the Social Security Administration which declined to give authenticated figures to you (Congressman 
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22 estimates are shown for H.R. 9467 and 4700. The first of each of these was made available 
to the author by Mr. Robert J. Myers, the Chief Actuary of the Social Security Administration. 
It was assumed these figures represented benefit amounts only to which 5 percent was added 


(shown in parentheses) to allow for administrative costs. 


‘This is based on information given in the Feb. 1 (1968) issue of Hospitals, published by the 
American Hospital Association, p. 144: “The $76 milton p t. A costs 8 2.7 ercent of 
the $2.8 billion paid in hospital insurance benefits during the 0 
has annualized this by multiplying $2.8 1. 2, giving a total of $3.36 billion. It is assumed this 
amount would include the payment from 
not be $583 million (3.360-2.777), which would be far above the latest known. official estimate 
for this. It must be assumed, therefore, the Administration had underestimated its 1967 disburse- 


0-month period [1967]."" author 


‘Treasury for the noninsured, but this amount could 


ments in its latest estimate in 1967. 


2 Not available, that is, from the sources available to the author estimates were not available 
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The estimates shown are in millions of 
dollars estimated as necessary for financing 
the benefits provided by the different bills 
culminating with Public Law 89-97, and sub- 
sequently by the 1967 Amendments of the 
Act. 


The general content of the different bills 
listed is comparable with the benefits now 
provided through Part A of Title XVIII of 
the t Public Law 89-97. The present 
Part A benefits are in fact more restricted in 
comparison to earlier bills, and the presence 
of Supplementary Medical Insurance (Part 
B) in the Act further reduces the necessary 
costs for Part A. One may generalize that 
with minor exceptions the bills introduced 
in later years were more restricted in bene- 
fits than those introduced earlier. Yet an in- 
spection of the Chart shows a marked in- 
crease in cost estimates with each new bill 
introduced. The only way one could account 
for these progressive marked increases is that 
the estimates each time were made so low 
that after the passage of one or two years 
even lay people would see immediately that 
the estimate was untenable unless raised. For 
instance, the cost estimate under the Forand 
Bill (1958) for 1970 was about $1.0 billion, 
as against the 1967 estimate of $4.127 billion 
for 1970, and the more probable cost of $5 
billion plus, even if the current benefits and 
coverage are retained until 1970. This gross 
falsification of estimated costs was followed 
on the theory that unless the costs were 
falsified there was little hope that the legis- 
lation would be passed. 


Turning to Mr. Farney's explanation of the 
cause, not one penny of the expenditures of 
Part A, the successive official estimates of 
which I have charted, goes to pay doctors— 
therefore, to attribute the high cost of medi- 
care benefits primarily to doctors’ fees is er- 
roneous. (Part A accounts for about 60% of 
Title XIII). It should be also noted that the 
inflationary influences on Part A costs have 
been more than twice as large as Part B costs, 
the part through which doctors’ payments 
are made. 

Mr. Farney is grossly in error in his observa- 
tion that the disparity between the estimate 
of costs and the sharply rising cost of medi- 
care was “unexpected.” 

The disparity was by no means “unex- 
pected.” The representatives of Insurance 
Carriers had presented much higher cost 
estimates for medicare in the course of dif- 
ferent Congressional hearings on these bills, 
especially with respect to the early Forand 
bills. I have, over the years, while in govern- 
ment service and since leaving it stated that 
the Official cost estimates for medicare were 
designed to conceal the true costs. 

In your article of June, 1962, in the Read- 
er's Digest entitled “What Price Medical Care 
for the Aged” you noted: 

“If passed by Congress, the Administra- 
tion's plan promises to be the most expen- 
sive single piece of welfare legislation in his- 
tory. Cost estimates for the first year 
alone—vary from the government’s sanguine 
one billion to an insurance company’s four 
billion.” (Emphasis in original.) 


In that same article you noted: 

“How unsound this legislation is can be 
seen in a speech prepared last November by 
one of HEW’s top researchers, In it, he re- 
ported that HEW’s cost estimates for old-age 
medical insurance were about one fourth of 
probable costs [even in the initial years]. 
The researcher’s speech was canceled, and 
his full report was never issued. But HEW 
was unable to stop circulation of an abstract 
of it.” 

Your reference is to a paper of mine which 
I was invited to present at the Annual Con- 
ference of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in 1961, but as you say, it was can- 
celed. The statement which you quote has 
been my position all along, and I have ut- 
tered it whenever the opportunity has pre- 
sented itself. I spelled it out in an article 
prepared for the Nation’s Business in Sep- 
tember 1964, immediately after my retire- 
ment from government service. This paper of 
mine was published in an editorialized fash- 
ion in the November, 1964, issue of Nation’s 
Business under the editorial byline ‘Federal 
health estimates—300% wrong”. In that 
article appears this observation: 

“On the basis of all available evidence, 
even in the first year (of proposed federal 
aged health care program) its cost would be 
at least three times the estimated cost. It 
is more probable that the multiplier would 
be four.” 

These observations were made with respect 
to Official cost estimates for H.R. 3920, intro- 
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duced in 1963, Perhaps, partly because of 
my article (which was published in its en- 
tirety in the Journal of Risk and Insurance, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4, December, 1965, copy en- 
closed) the Administration and Congress 
further restricted the benefit provisions of 
the version which became law; introduced 
payment to doctors under Part B, without 
which hospitalization costs would have been 
much higher; and more than doubled the 
cost estimates for 1967 from what they had 
been for H.R. 3920, and multiplied the 1990 
estimate for H.R. 3920 by a factor close to 4. 
But despite these increases, as I feared, even 
the sharply upped last minute estimate for 
Public Law 89-97 has proved deficient in the 
very first full year of operation, even though 
a significant fraction of the incurred costs 
had not been paid, and many claimants did 
not know their rights and did not take ad- 
vantage of it in the first year. Sensing these, 
the Administration raised in the 1967 amend- 
ments the percentage of the payroll taxed 
for 1968 and raised the taxable amount. The 
ultimate tax level was also raised from 1.6% 
of maximum taxable earnings of $6,600 per 
annum, to 1.8% of the taxable earnings of 
$7,800 per annum, thus raising the new esti- 
mated cost of Part A for 1970 to $4.127 bil- 
lion, while the estimate given for 1970 in 
H.R. 3920 had been only $1.388 billion. My 
criticism of this earlier estimate incited the 
wrath of Mr. Myers, Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, as reflected 
in his comments in the December 1964 issue 
of the Nation’s Business, and in the Journal 
of Risk and Insurance, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 
March, 1967. In that same issue is also found 
my reply to Mr. Myers. I reiterate, the 
cost estimates for the Act were raised 
very sharply in relation to the esti- 
mates which I criticized, despite the fact 
that the provisions of the Act are much 
more restrictive, and the introduction of 
supplementary insurance, Part B, through 
which Physicians are paid, reduces hospital 
use, and therefore the costs, from what they 
would have been had H.R. 3920 been enacted 
into law. 

As you well know, in 1967 the Adminis- 
tration strived to extend the Act to include 
the disabled. There is, as I have said, no 
logic whatsoever, why these and other bene- 
ficiaries of the Social Security program 
should not be included under the medicare 
provisions, Eventually these extensions, and 
perhaps much wider extensions are likely to 
occur, especially as runaway health care 
costs increase the pressure by other large 
groups seeking federal health subsidy. The 
ultimate may be even more crushing health 
care costs for all of us, or eventual govern- 
ment pricing, which will tend to debase the 
quality of care such as we have known for 
example in the tax supported mental hospi- 
tals throughout the Nation. Administra- 
tion efforts in this direction may have in- 
spired Mr. Farney’s article. 

Medicare costs are high because the esti- 
mates were unrealistic, they are going to 
be higher because in our culture the govern- 
ment manages poorly almost any enterprise 
that it runs. The inflationary effect of a gov- 
ernment operated plan was clear to me all 
along, based on many observations, such as 
the EMIC program during World War II, 
home health care for veterans, medical care 
for dependents of the military; the much 
higher hospital utilization by veterans, 
which I used in my article to demonstrate 
the untenability of the official cost esti- 
mates for medicare. But aside from the in- 
flationary effects inherent in a government 
operated program, I pointed out these other 
major deficiencies in the official estimates 
for successive bills: 

1, The use of deficient and inappropriate 
statistics as to what hospital utilization per 
aged person would be. 

2. The failure to take account of increased 
utilization both initially and over time, as a 
consequence of insurance. In the 1965 House 
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hearings, Mr. Robert Ball, Commissioner of 
Social Security, was saying: 

“I indicated earlier today that we thought 
on the outside, the very outside, if we got 
an increase in utilization of as much as 20 
per cent by the aged, that would mean about 
5 per cent increase in the total bed utiliza- 
tion. Actually, we think that it will be sig- 
nificantly less than that, and more likely 
Overall perhaps a 10 per cent increase in 
utilization by the aged which would make 
about a 2½ per cent increase in the total 
use of beds.” (Emphasis added) 

On the above basis, in the long run the 
percentage of beds occupied by the aged 
should have risen to 25 to 27% per cent, 
according to Mr. Ball. But the February is- 
sue of the Hospitals shows that in November, 
1967, 35.6 per cent of the inpatient days in 
community hospitals went to persons aged 
65 and over, a 5 fold error in the estimated 
increase in utilization within the first year 
or two, this error will magnify still further 
with passage of time. 

8. The failure to take account fully of in- 
creasing utilization with advancing age, es- 
pecially among those aged 75 and over. 

4. An unrealistic assumption of per diem 
hospital cost initially (prior to 1965). 

I pointed out, for instance, that there was 
no sound basis for assuming much lower 
hospital per diem cost for the aged in the 
official estimates, partly because of the 
longer average hospital days per admission 
by the aged, I wrote: 

“No consideration is given to many other 
counterbalancing factors affecting service 
costs, such as the greater nursing demands 
by the aged.” (p. 587) 

More explicitly, is my reply to Mr. Myers’ 
criticism on this point I wrote in February 
1966 (published in March 1967) : 

“I do question the one-sided adjustment 
in hospital costs. If the SSA believes hos- 
pitals save money on the aged because of 
their longer stay, it should, in fair- 
ness, examine other possible differentials. 
With billions being spent under the name of 
research, I have not seen one study dealing 
with this matter. In the hearings some of 
the witnesses testified that the aged require 
more auxiliary services, that they require 
more nursing care, and that their drug costs 
(while in the hospital) are higher. To my 
knowledge, the actuary has not shown that 
these allegations were unfounded, In other 
words, the government has used its one sided 
paper cost accounting to insist on its esti- 
mates. Another per diem cost factor that 
SSA has ignored which would have been 
particularly marked for a program such as 
that proposed in H.R. 3920 is the tendency 
for the aged to gravitate toward hospitals 
with the higher charges, since the deductible 
remains the same.“ (pp. 155-156) (Emphasis 
added) 

5. In the estimates for earlier legislative pro- 
posals (prior to 1965) no account was taken 
of the well established higher rate of in- 
crease in hospital costs. In the Law enacted 
in 1965 a minimal allowance was made for a 
limited period, but no allowance for infia- 
tionary effects that the program was bound 
to have on hospital costs, which any stu- 
dent of medical economics would have sensed, 
and which I have stressed in my papers. For 
instance, in my article published in The 
Journal of Risk and Imsurance, in 1965, I 
observe: 

“It appears that no such downward ad- 
justment in per diem costs is justified. In- 
stead, an upward adjustment should be made, 
spread over the initial 5-10 years, for the 
added inflationary effect of Medicare on cur- 
rent per-diem hospital costs, as indicated by 
the Canadian experience shown in Table 4. 
The experts who prepared Secretary Flem- 
ing’s Report [on which all the subsequent 
cost estimates were based] not only made no 
such adjustment, but they asssumed that by 
some magic the steep increase in hospital 
costs would disappear in 1960, or at least 
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would be balanced off by the increase on wage 
rates.” (p. 587) 

I then go on to note: 

“Furthermore, since for cost-estimating 
purposes only the taxable wage rates for So- 
cial Security would be meaningful, this would 
mean that the taxable wage ceiling would 
have to be raised very frequently, perhaps 
every year, so as to parallel the annual in- 
crease in wage rates.” (pp. 587-588) 

That this is already happening is evident. 
The taxable wage ceiling was raised on 
1/1/66 from $4,800 to $6,600, and raised again 
on 1/1/68 to $7,800. Moreover, effort was 
made to inject in the law the progressive 
raising of this ceiling as I forecast it would 
happen eventually. 

Again, on this matter of the inflationary 
effect that medicare would have on hospital 
costs I wrote: 

“In the opinion of this writer, the intro- 
duction of Medicare would very much ac- 
celerate the upward trend in per diem hos- 
1 75 charges relative to wage rates . (p. 

) 

It can not be said, therefore, that the in- 
crease was unexpected, or that the increase 
in doctors’ fees accounts largely for the dis- 
parity between the estimates and the actual 
costs, and surely doctor charges have no rel- 
evance on Part A costs, contrary to Mr. Far- 
ney, since these costs do not include doc- 
tors’ payments. (Doctors' cost constitute less 
than one-third of Title XVIII outlay.) 

Considering the future trends in hospital 
costs I wrote: 

“Undoubtedly the sharp trend in insured 
hospital costs vis a vis ‘real’ wages can not 
continue indefinitely, but this uncertainty 
can not be resolved by an actuarial stratagem. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
steeper increase in hospital costs would con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future. Hence, the 
assumption that .59 per cent of the ‘real’ an- 
nual [taxable] wages would pay for these 
benefits is, in this writer’s opinion, completely 
without foundation.” (p. 590) 

The 59 per cent referred to in the above 
quotation was the estimated tax levied on 
taxable wages with a ceiling of $5,200 to 
finance hospital costs in the medicare pro- 
gram as proposed by H.R. 3920, the total for 
all services included presently in Part A was 
.68 per cent. The current ultimate taxable 
amount for Part A is 1.8 per cent on a tax- 
able wage ceiling of $7,800, at this time. It 
should be remembered that these and other 
specific criticisms of the official estimates 
were made less than 4 years ago—what a 
change in cost estimates in such a short time, 
particularly for a program which is much 
more restricted (in terms of Part A). It 
should be kept in mind that the addition of 
Part B in the Act means lower hospital ex- 
penditures than would have occurred under 
H.R. 3920. 

6. A 6th source of gross underestimation 
was the cost of auxiliary programs, particu- 
larly nursing home care. In the early legisla- 
tive proposals this was unvarnished nursing 
home care, anywhere from 60 to 180 days in 
a spell of illness or in a benefit year. Later, to 
obscure the unreasonably low cost estimates 
for this benefit the label was changed to “ex- 
tended care facility”, and progressively vari- 
ous other restrictions and limitations were 
added. With respect to the cost estimates of 
these auxiliary programs I wrote in 1964: 

“Thus far this discussion has related only 
to hospital costs. Some consideration should 
be given to the costs of other benefits pro- 
vided under Medicare. 

“Estimates of other benefit costs have very 
little real significance and do not deserve 
serious consideration. All one has to do to 
demonstrate this is to look at the different 
estimates to be convinced that these are 
figures arrived at with only one constraint 
in mind: that the overall percentage of the 
taxable payroll required should not move too 
far above the .50 per cent mark selected back 
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in 1950 as the proper cost for hospitalization 
benefits for the aged . (p. 591) 

“Conservatively, the per diem cost of 
skilled nursing home services would exceed 
$12 in 1966, which would allow about one- 
third of a day of nursing home care per 
person per year. In the light of current 
usage as well as the increasing rate of de- 
mand this figure makes little sense.” (pp. 
591-592) 

The above prognostication has already 
been borne out by the events. As late as 
July 30, 1965 (Actuarial Cost Estimates for 
Public Law 89-97), Mr. Myers wrote: 

“In the early years, virtually all of such 
costs will be for hospital benefits. Perhaps 
only about $25 to $50 million will be ex- 
pended in 1967 for extended care facility 
[nursing home] benefits.” (p. 31) 

In the Senate hearings last fall (1967) Mr, 
Myers had to admit that nursing home bene- 
fits in 1967 would be $250 to $300 million— 
and in all probability these figures are in 
terms of actual disbursements, the incurred 
costs would be higher. (See my reply to Mr. 
Myers in which I anticipate nursing home 
care for 1967 to be at least $226 to $293 mil- 
lion, p. 165.) 

Nursing home benefits under the Act are 
again much more restricted than under H.R, 
3920, to which my criticism was addressed. 

With respect to home health services, 
again, the provisions under the Law are more 
restricted than they were under H.R. 3920. 
Under the Act the actual disbursements made 
for these benefits from January to October 
1967 is given as $15.605 million, or about $19 
million for the year. But under the Act home 
health services are also available under 
Part B. The disbursements under Part B 
through October are given as $17.192 mil- 
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lion, or about $21 million for the year. Gom- 
bining these two components gives a first 
year total benefit cost of $40 million. The 
incurred costs, were they available, would 
in all probability be considered higher. 
The estimate for first year cost given for 
H.R. 3920 was $10 million (Actuarial Study 
No. 57, p. 21). In the estimates for Public 
Law 89-97 it is said these costs in the first 
year will be less than $10 million. It is be- 
lieved that the future cost of these benefits 
will multiply several fold yet, when it be- 
comes well known, better understood, and 
the services are organized. 

For outpatient diagnostic services the pro- 
visions under the Act are much more re- 
stricted, perhaps more so than for any of 
the other types of auxiliary benefits. The 
actual disbursements shown for 1967 would 
suggest a total of about $6 million. In the 
1967 Amendments, however, which transfer 
this portion to the supplementary medical 
insurance, Part B, the apparent estimated 
cost for this benefit in 1968, is in excess of 
$33 million, and is perhaps close to $87 mil- 
lion; again, far higher than the estimates 
for H.R. 3920 (despite the restrictions, and 
the addition of co-imsurance) and the esti- 
mates for the Act which placed the annual 
cost as $10 million im the early years. (Again 
the above estimates are pieced from various 
official sources since SSA refused to give 
official figures.) 

In summary, the cost estimates for H.R. 
3920, which, as I have said repeatedly, was 
wider in scope, and lacked the supplementary 
feature which should reduce the hospitaliza- 
tion and related costs of Part A by almost 
one-third, compare with the anticipated 
costs of the similar package of benefits on 
the basis of 1967 amendments as follows: 


The act Ratios 
Year H.R. 3920 1967 amendments Without adjustment With adjustment (0,70) 
1 $1.388 billion . $4.127 bifHlon A eee eee 4.3 fold increase. 
po a 2215 billion $11.223 billion... 6 6.4 fold increase, 


The aboye comparisons indicate how cor- 
rect I was in my judgment back in 1964 and 
earlier as to the merits of the Administra- 
tion’s repeated cost estimates. There has been 
nothing “unexpected” in the costs which have 
materialized since the Act went into oper- 
ation. Moreover, the costs are going to con- 
tinue to climb higher and higher as inad- 
visable restrictions and co-payments for vari- 
ous services are relaxed or removed; as other 
groups who were even in greater need for 
health services, such as the disabled, are 
brought in (these groups were left out merely 
as a matter of administrative stratagem, to 
make the costs appear initially low); as doc- 
tors and patients learn to take fuller advan- 
tage of government financed health care- 
services; and as nascent services, such as 
home health care develop their potential. 

Incidentally referring back to the Table it 
should be seen that subsequent figures pub- 
lished by HEW indicate 1967 Part A cost to be 
about $3.4 billion instead of $2.777 billion as 
given for the 1967 amendments (See Hospi- 
tals, Feb. 1, 1968, p. 144). 

I am reminded of lines from my rebuttal 
to Mr. Myers criticism ot my questioning his 
cost estimates. It reads 

“In a year or two we shall see. how deficient 
the revised estimates by Mr. Myers will prove 
to be, but what would they have been if the 
Forand bill were passed with its cost esti- 
mates as submitted in 1958? This early esti- 
mate was about 0.5 per cent of the taxable 
payroll, with a maximum of $4,200, without 
deductibles or co-insurance, It provided 120 
days of hospital and/or nursing home care 
in a benefit. year. The number of hospital 
days in a benefit year could not exceed 60. 
No other restrictions, such as have been char- 
acteristic of later bills with respect to nurs- 
ing home care, were found in the bill. It also 


provided surgical benefits without any limt- 
tations, though no provision was made for 
outpatient or home care.” (p. 160) 

Without question, the primary blame for 
the disparity between the estimated and the 
actual costs of medicare is to be placed 
squarely on the Administration and not on 
“unexpected” events, 

I fear unless we can establish personal in- 
tegrity throughout our government our 
greatness as a nation would be ephemeral. I 
favor the present efforts of Congress for the 
protection of consumers. But consumers are 
also taxpayers, and taxpayers need even more 
acutely protection from measures passed by 
government with no consideration of ulti- 
mate cost and other untoward consequences, 
as HEW has done by concealing the true costs 
of its proposals from the Congress and the 
American public. 

Sincerely, 
Barxev S. SANDERS. 

WHAT PRICE MEDICAT, CARE FOR THE AGED? 

(By Representative Thomas B. CURTIS) 

(Nore.—A member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, Rep. Thomas B. Curtis 
(R., Mo.) has worked hard over the years to 
improve the quality of the nation’s medical 
care. He successfully sponsored a bill to 
vide federal guarantees for loans for qualified 
nursing homes and also co-sponsored the 
Practical-Nurse Training bill. A former 
board director of the St. Louis Visiting Nurse 
Association, Curtis has been active in efforts 
to provide rehabilitative plans for elderly 
people. He is the senior Republican member 
of the House-Senate Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and also serves as a life trustee of 
Dartmouth College.) 

One of the most emotion-packed, high- 
pressure campaigns ever witnessed in the 
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United States is nearing its climax. Its aim: 
government medical care for the aged 
through increased taxation, under the social- 
security system. 

The stakes are staggering. If passed by 
Congress, the administration's plan promises 
to be the most expensive single piece of wel- 
fare legislation in history. Cost estimates— 
for the first year alone—vary from the gov- 
ernment’s sanguine one billion to an insur- 
ance company’s four billion. Two things are 
sure: the cost will be tremendous, and it 
will come out of your paycheck and mine, 

Nevertheless, an incredible drumbeat, 
much of it inspired by vested-interest groups 
and newly formed lobbying organizations, is 
mounting to help ram this far-reaching leg- 
islation through the House and Senate. 
These factions are trying to flood Washing- 
ton with letters and telegrams. Across the 
country support has been whipped up 
through a series of rallies, capped by a huge 
gathering in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden with President Kennedy as the fea~ 
tured speaker. 

The problem of proper medical care for 
the aged is real and increasing. During the 
past 50 years, modern medicine has made 
reality of man’s age-old dream of long life. 
Yet, as people age, they need more and bet- 
ter medical care—in many cases far be- 
yond their means. 

Somehow we must find a way to guaran- 
tee this expensive care for those who need 
it. But before it is too late, before we sud- 
denly wake up to a financial nightmare of 
miscalculated costs of skyrocketed taxes, it 
is imperative that the pitfalls in the pro- 
posed plan for medical care be fully under- 
stood. 

Ponder the thought that the new plan, 
added to already scheduled increases in the 
social- tax for old-age benefits, will 
boost the cost above what many wage earners 
will pay for all other government services 
through federal income taxes! By 1968, under 
the proposed plan, the total social-security 
tax for a man who makes $4000 a year and 
has three dependents will be $380, but he will 
pay only $245 in income taxes. 

Government-sponsored medical care for 
the aged has been a flaming issue for decades. 
In 1943 President Roosevelt lost his battle 
for nationwide compulsory health insurance 
financed by a federal payroll tax. President 
Eisenhower tried a bill that would provide 
government contributions from general tax 
funds to voluntary health plans. It, too, was 
turned down. Then, in the fall of 1960, Con- 
gress enacted the Kerr-Mills bill, which 
granted Federal funds to medical care—to 
be matched by the states. There is an im- 
portant proviso in Kerr-Mills: this money is 
to be extended to persons whose incomes fall 
below certain prescribed ceilings. 

Already 28 states and three territories, 
with well over half our aged population, 
have passed legislation to secure Kerr-Mills 
money from Washington. Four other states 
and one territory are in the process of pass- 
ing legislation. But this suceess has not 
pleased those politicians who want the fed- 
eral government to assume total control of 
medical care: hence the drive for enactment. 
of the proposal now before Congress, known 
as the King-Anderson bill. 

This bill calls for the granting of hospi- 
tal services immediately to the 14,250,000 
elderly Americans who are now receiving 
benefits from either social security or the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and eventually to 
all those participating in the social security 
program, regardless of need, when they 
reach 65! 

The bill’s essential provisions: payments 
for bed and board during a 90-day hospital 
stay, including nursing, diagnostic services 
and certain drugs (the patient, however, 
must pay $10 a day for the first nine days); 
nursing-home services for 180 days if the 
patient has first been treated in a hospital; 
hospital out-patient benefits (less a $20 
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diagnostic charge to be paid by the patient); 
and 240 visits a year by a visiting-nurse 
service, 

This is a bountiful river of generosity. But 
below its surface lie snags that should be 
brought to light. Consider just how this 
plan was put together. 

Soon after President Kennedy was elected, 
he appointed a special task force headed by 
Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, to draw up new 
medical-care legislation. The result: a bill 
whose provisions require hiking the social- 
security tax base from $4800 to $5000 to pay 
for its benefits. It was put into the Congres- 
sional machinery by Rep. Cecil R. King (D., 
Calif.) and Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N. Mex.). 

Early in 1964 the bill was submitted to 
the Social Security Administration for a re- 
view of its financial structure, Chief Actuary 
Robert J. Myers and his staff reached a 
8 conclusion: It wouldn't work. The 
benefit payments would exceed incoming 
taxes. 

This was the situation when the House 
Ways and Means Committee began public 
hearings on the King-Anderson bill on 
July 24, 1961. First to face the Committee 
was HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, who 
quickly suggested as a result of Myers’ find- 
ings that the tax base of $5000 be raised 
to $5200 so the plan could pay its own way. 

But would this tax boost actually pay 
for all the benefits? And just how solid were 
the facts and figures that the government 
had collected to estimate the cost of medi- 
cal care? Judge for yourself. 

Chief Actuary Myers went over the figures 
supplied by experts at HEW and discovered 
that from them it was impossible to judge 
how extensively people would use hospitals 
if they had insurance. The data were simply 
incomplete. Furthermore, Myers pointed out 
that all the fringe costs of the bill—admin- 
istrative expenses of record-keeping imposed 
on hospitals, and the setting up by em- 
ployers of new tax-payment schedules—had 
not been taken into account, 

Bad as this was, it seemed mild next to 
HEW’s method of estimating hospital costs. 
The Department’s figures, Myers discovered, 
were based not on actual records, but on the 
reports of interviewers who had visited some 
5000 beneficiaries of Social Security Insur- 
ance and asked them if they remembered 
what their recent hospital costs had been! 
(A Surgeon General's office survey has re- 
vealed that people over 65 understate their 
worst illnesses to interviewers by 33 percent.) 

Yet good solid information is available. 
No better data exist than insurance-com- 
pany claim experiences, Example: in 1958 
the department of insurance for the State of 
New York spent a year analyzing hospital 
costs, especially where elderly persons are 
concerned. Insurance-claims records of 13,- 
114,000 people were studied. Participating in 
the study were 205 insurance companies, the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 36 self-ad- 
ministered labor-management welfare plans. 

It was with this study in hand that an 
insurance executive, H. Lewis Rietz, went to 
Washington last summer to challenge the 
government's cost estimates on the King- 
Anderson bill. He came before the Ways and 
Means Committee representing 583 organiza- 
tions which handle 90 percent of all the 
health-insurance policies written in the 
United States and Canada. 

Rietz minced no words. Instead of hospital 
and nursing-home expenses costing one bil- 
lion dollars in 1964 as HEW figured, the 
initial cost, he said, would be 150 percent 
higher—or 2.5 billion dollars; and by 1983, 
he added, the program would cost 5.4 bil- 
lion, more than twice the amount of the 
government estimate! Should these increases 
become reality, Rietz said, social security 
taxes would have to be raised to about 11 
percent, Any further cost increase would 
raise the tax even higher. 
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Even more incredible has been HEW’s 
self-delusion over future hospital costs. 
About these costs HEW glibly says that they 
“will level off.” Yet its own figures show 
a 123-percent increase since 1949! (The 
average daily hospital bill rose from $14 in 
1949 to $33 in 1960.) And HEW Assistant Sec- 
retary Wilbur Cohen told Congress in 1959 
that “in my estimation, hospital costs in 
the United States are going to rise five to 
ten percent a year indefinitely.” 

A significant fact the Department has 
largely ignored is that every extension of 
insurance coverage has stepped up people’s 
use ot hospitals, thus raising the cost of bene- 
fits. The same would be true with the pro- 
posed federal-aid program. 

One of the weakest elements in the gov- 
ernment’s cost estimates relates to the future 
cost of nursing-home services. It is difficult 
to arrive at an estimate because no data are 
available from insurers. But if the govern- 
ment had calculated nursing-home costs on 
the same basis as hospital costs, it would 
have come up with a figure ten times higher 
than the one presently predicted. 

The question of financing the plan was 
not the only one to confuse last summer's 
Ways and Means hearings. Why, some asked, 
offer tax-supported government help to every- 
body at 65, when many people will be able 
to take care of their own needs? Many Com- 
mittee members felt that the bill would 
be only the first step to complete federal con- 
trol of the medical profession. Speaking on 
the House floor, Rep. Durward Hall (R., 
Mo.) and I have also explained that the bill 
would provide in most cases less than 25 per- 
cent of the care needed for an aged person. 
And, as Hall pointed out, when a person is 
unable to pay his medical bill under King- 
Anderson, he must then apply for relief from 
Kerr-Mills—the very bill the administration 
is trying to suppress. Eventually, the Com- 
mittee decided not to approve the legislation, 
and the issue died for the time being. 

Then later in the summer the White House 
sponsored a new organization called the 
National Committee of Senior Citizens for 
Health Care Through Social Security. Dr. 
Blue Cartenson resigned his post at HEW 
to run the Senior Citizens staff. Campaigns 
were organized across the nation, especially 
in the home districts of members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, to promote the 
proposed legislation, Secretary Ribicoff and 
Assistant Secretary Cohen addressed White 
House regional conferences in Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Madison, Detroit 
and New York City. Pro King-Anderson news- 
papers, such as the Senior Citizens Sentinel, 
appeared and were mailed to old people 
across the country. 

The big push was on—obviously inspired 
by more than just a desire to provide medical 
assistance. Medical-care legislation appeals 
to many of the nation’s 16,500,000 elderly 
people, who represent 15.3 percent of the na- 
tion's total voting strength. Any party that 
can win a sizable bloc of elderly citizens will 
have a large cushion of voting power. Hence, 
when the Ways and Means Committee meets 
later this summer to reconsider the medical- 
care bill, every member will be under enor- 
mous pressure. For if they approve it, the 
bill almost certainly will be turned into law, 
no matter how inadequately it has been re- 
searched or what it may do to the nation’s 
tax structure. 

How unsound this legislation is can be 
seen in a speech prepared last November by 
one of HEW'’s top researchers. In it, he re- 
ported that HEW’s cost estimates for old-age 
medical insurance were about one fourth of 
probable costs. The researcher’s speech was 
canceled, and his full report was never issued. 
But HEW was unable to stop circulation of 
an abstract of it. 

In all the furor, sensible solutions to the 
problem have been ignored. There are ways 
of providing proper medical care for older 
people without adding more billions to those 
now being spent by the federal government, 
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First, taxpayers should get a break for 
paying any part of their parents’ medical 
costs, including medical insurance. Today’s 
income-tax laws permit the taxpayer no 
deduction unless he furnishes over half of 
the parent’s total support. If a person is in 
a nursing home for the aged, the cost of 
lodging is not deductible. 

Second, the King-Anderson plan is com- 
pulsory. But people should be free to choose 
the type of insurance that best suits their 
needs. Two bills which would help people 
pay for such voluntary insurance (sponsored 
by Sen. Jacob Javits, Rep. Frank Bow and 
Rep. John Lindsay) have been placed before 
Congress. Other voluntary proposals have 
been made. 

Third, more and more people are insuring 
themselves. In 1952 few insurance companies 
offered policies for people over 65, but today 
practically all insurance companies do so. In 
1961, nine million, or 53 percent of the aged, 
held such insurance. The government could 
encourage this trend by allowing insurance 
companies to pool their funds to provide 
lower-cost group medical insurance for el- 
derly people. To do so now would violate pres- 
ent anti-trust laws. But last summer Con- 
necticut gave its insurance companies the 
right to create such pool funds: the result 
was the highly successful “Connecticut 65” 
plan, providing comprehensive major medi- 
cal insurance. This plan covers all medical 
expenses ($500 deductible) in or out of the 
hospital up to $10,000, at a cost of $10 a 
month, and is open for enrollment regardless 
of past or present health status. 

Fourth, every effort should be made to 
learn how each community now solves its 
problems of providing medical care for the 
aged, throwing the spotlight of publicity 
on those that shirk their responsibilities, 
There is no such information available now. 

Fifth, we should make it easier for elderly 
people to pay doctors’ bills. Recently Blue 
Shield in Illinois began a new insurance pro- 
gram for people 65 and over which covers 
the cost of doctor and surgeon fees in hos- 
pitals and nursing homes. The cost for a 
married couple with less than $4000 yearly 
income: only $38.40 per person per year. 

Finally, private pension funds should be 
allowed to provide medical insurance for 
their own members. These funds are esti- 
mated to be worth nearly 50 billion dollars, 
and today they cover 15 million wage earners 
and their families. Present tax laws allow 
employers to deduct from corporation taxes 
the money they pay into pension funds only 
if the funds do not provide health benefits 
along with the pension. I recently introduced 
a tax-law amendment to change this. 

From these sources and from many others 
yet untapped, this country is well able to 
care for its own—of all ages. There is no need 
for the federal government to rush headlong 
into a program as untried and as demon- 
strably unworkable as this one. To do so 
would be to give evidence that the adminis- 
tration is more interested in generating votes 
than in keeping the country in sound finan- 
cial health. 

The basic truth is that the King-Anderson 
bill would set up yet another fantastically 
expensive branch of the federal government— 
one that can never pay for itself, one that 
the people do not need and the nation can- 
not afford. 


Twenty-First Annual National Football 
Clinic 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, 21 years 
ago Dr. Harry G. Scott, a dentist in 
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Coatesville, Pa., organized a national 
football clinic to offer coaches an op- 
portunity to keep abreast of technical 
changes in the game as well as those in 
the conditioning and safety of the par- 
ticipants. 

Today the 21st annual national foot- 
ball clinice opens in Atlantic City and 
will be attended by over 1,500 coaches 
and athletic directors from high schools, 
oo professional, and armed forces 
c 


Football, when properly directed, es- 
tablishes the conditions under which 
young men can develop into self-disci- 
plined and responsible adult citizens. 
These are the characteristics of leader- 
ship. I commend Dr. Scott and the na- 
tional football clinie in their efforts to 
maintain the high standards of this 
sport. 


Gold Lid Off 
HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, a 
newspaper in my congressional district 
has published an excellent editorial on 
the subject of the gold supply. 

Mainly, the editorial stresses the need 
to reduce spending by Government, par- 
ticularly on normilitary programs. 

I include in the Recorp the editorial 
entitled “Gold Lid Off: Now Cut Spend- 
ing and Save Dollar,” in the 
March 15 edition of the Muskegon 
Chronicle, as follows: 


Goto Lip Orr: Now Cur SPENDING AND 
Save DOLLAR 

The central bankers of the United States 
and Western Europe are fighting valiantly to 
beat back the heaviest gold buying spree 
since the of the monetary metal was 
set at $35 an ounce in 1934. Much is at stake, 
and the situation demands immediate steps 
to bolster the precarious international posi- 
tion of the dollar. 

The current run on gold—there have been 
three since November of last year—was trig- 
gered by rumors that several members of the 
“gold pool” were pulling out. The interna- 
tional monetary system runs mainly on faith, 
and so the rumors struck very sensitive fi- 
nancial nerves. 

If the pool ever falters, the price of gold 
would rise sharply—to the reward of early 
speculators. So the impulse to buy was right. 
But the information was wrong. The pool is 
standing fast as it has through numerous 
crises in recent decades. 

The record strength of the current stam- 
pede makes it clear, however, that new steps 
MUST be taken to assure that the United 
States can maintain the price of gold at the 
$35 level. 

The real problem is that this nation has 
seen faith in stability of the dollar, and its 
relative value to gold, eroded by its chronic 
balance of payments deficit. 

We are spending more on vast domestic 
programs and the Vietnam war than we are 
taking in, and the resulting loss of faith in 
the dollar has led many foreigners to convert 
their dollar holdings into gold. The current 
rate of conversion imperils the whole mone- 
tary system. 

What can we do about it? The Federal Re- 
serve Board as an initial step raised the rate 
of interest on money it Iends to banks from 
4.5 to 5 per cent. This wasn’t enough. It has 
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been obvious for some time that gold, at 
least as backing to support dollars in domes- 
tic exchange, had to go. 

It now has, with the Senate Thursday 
voting to follow the House in approving re- 
moval of the 25 per cent gold cover on our 
currency—an entirely technical restriction 
that kept us from using our entire $11.9 bil- 
lion gold stock to defend the dollar. 

This move should help to dampen specu- 
lative fever and slow down the gold drain. 
There is no question that the nation's entire 
gold stock should be available to support 
the international value of the dollar. Before 
the cover was lifted our “free gold” reserves 
were down to just $1.2 billion and going fast. 
Even if France and other foreign governments 
refrained entirely from buying gold in the 
United States the free gold balance would 
have disappeared within two years. 

The Senate's action keeps intact the link 
between gold and the international use of 
the dollar, maintaining the price of gold at 
$35 an ounce while cutting the domestic 
dollar free of gold. 

The necessary and obvious short range steps 
have been taken. But much more must be 
done. It is mandatory that our payments gap 
be narrowed by greater fiscal discipline at 
home. Government spending, particularly on 
nonmilitary programs and projects MUST 
be reduced, and an increase in taxes is prob- 
ably necessary. Approval of the Administra- 
tion’s surtax may, indeed, be the only action 
which can stem the run on gold. 

Purther restrictive monetary measures may 
be necessary, and every effort must be made 
to control war-time inflation, a force that 
makes our products less competitive in for- 
eign markets, and deepens the payments 
deficit. 

Once these things are done, and the sit- 
uation has stabilized, it will be necessary to 
develop a better international monetary sys- 
tem. Gold, despite its “mystique” and appeal 
to such as France's Charles de Gaulle, is too 
scarce to serve a thriving world economy. 
This shortage has overtaxed the dollar, which 
serves as the chief means for expanding the 
world's money supply. 

What the nations of the world need is a 
means of increasing their reserves in a way 
that is not dependent on continuing deficits 
in the U.S. balance of payments. The inter- 
esting fact is that an end to our payments 
deficit would see a corresponding 
in the surplus dollars needed to finance 
global trade transactions. 

There is a way to do this. The member 
nations of the International Monetary Pund 
are considering a new currency—“ paper 
gold“ to supplement the use of dollars and 
gold as international reserves. The synthetic 
reserve currency (“Special Drawing Rights” or 
“SDRs”) could be used just like dollars or 
gold to settle trade accounts, could expand 
with the world economy, and could fulfill the 
function at the present price of gold. 

The prospects for this reform are good and, 
once effected, should free the world for all 
time from concern over the supply and de- 
mand for gold. 


Advertising and Tourism: Ben Stern’s 
Address to the Second International 
Tourism Exchange 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Ben 
Stern, president of Ben Stern & Associ- 
ates, Inc., public relations counsel, is an 
internationally recognized authority and 
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lecturer on the planning and implemen- 
tation of public relations programs which 
have been cited in textbooks as models of 
effectiveness. 

A member of the counselors section of 
the Public Relations Society of America, 
Mr. Stern is one of the limited number 
whose ability and experience have re- 
ceived formal recognition with the award 
of a certificate of accreditation. 

His intimate knowledge of worldwide 
tourism has been a major factor in de- 
veloping the growth and influence of the 
American Society of Travel Agents— 
ASTA. 

He provided the planning and impetus 
for the creation of a world organization 
of travel agents which brought into ex- 
istence the Universal Organization of 
Travel Agent’s Associations and thus 
formed the basis for the ultimate merger 
of that body with the International Fed- 
eration of Travel Agents—FIAV—which 
has resulted in the newly established Uni- 
versal Federation of Travel Agents’ As- 
sociation—UFTAA. 

Mr. Stern has been a member and ad- 
viser not only of the American delega- 
tions to these bodies but, as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the United States—now 
FAA—he assisted in the formation of the 
International Civil Aeronautics Orga- 
nization and served as counsel to a num- 
ber of delegations to its assemblies. 

His most recent public service was as a 
member of President Johnson’s Industry- 
Government Special Task Force on 
Travel where he contributed to the work 
of the committee seeking elimination of 
barriers to travel. Some of these recom- 
mendations now are before the Congress 
for adoption. 

His more than 30 years of experience 
in communications as a writer, an editor, 
a public official and a Marine Corps of- 
ficer propaganda and psycho- 
logical warfare, have brought him many 
distinctions and recognition among 
which are a citation by the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee and the Silver Anvil, the 
highest honor bestowed by the Public 
Relations Society of America. 

He has had long and intensive experi- 
ence in government and politics both on 
the staff of the U.S. Senate and as coun- 
sel to the Democratic senatorial cam- 
paign committee. 

During World War II, he served as 
colonel in the U.S. Marine Corps and was 
special assistant to Gen. William Don- 
ovan, chief of the OSS, and personal 
representative of Elmer Davis, Director 
of the Office of War Information, with 
responsibilities for establishing, imple- 
menting, and supervising overseas psy- 
chological and propaganda programs. He 
also represented President Roosevelt on 
special missions to U.S. and Allied thea- 
ter commanders. 

His public relations firm, Ben Stern & 
Associates, Ine., which has its headquar- 
ters in Washington with affiliates in 
major cities of the world, specializes in 
corporate, association, and tourist pub- 
lic relations. 

He brings to the world travel orga- 
nization the distillation of experience 
which has received public accolade and 
recently prompted a tourist trade pub- 
lication to identify him as “ASTA’s— 
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public relations—consultant is a pro of 
long experience and top caliber.” 

Mr. Stern addressed the Second In- 
ternational Tourism Exchange in Berlin 
earlier this month on the topic, highly 
pertinent to current discussions of tour- 
ism both by Americans going abroad 
and by foreign visitors to our shores. I 
ask unanimous consent that this address 
titled “An Assessment of Success in Tour- 
ist Advertising” and delivered on March 
13, 1968, may appear in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN ASSESSMENT OF SUCCESS IN TOURIST 
ADVERTISING 


(Speech by Ben Stern, president, Ben Stern 
& Associates, Inc., public relations counsel, 
at the second international tourism ex- 
change, Berlin, Germany, March 13, 1968) 
It is an honor and pleasure to participate 

in the program of the Second International 

Tourism Exchange and to appear before so 

distinguished an audience of experts on the 

subject. 

This conference holds a special significance 
at this time because of the various proposals 
pending before the Congress of my country 
which, if enacted into law, not only could 
have the effect of curtailing radically over- 
seas travel by Americans but seriously affect 
adversely the present dynamic growth of 
‘tourism—world-wide—since restrictions 
breed retaliatory restrictions in a desperate 
effort to offset the losses in national incomes 

tourism. 


that we bear in mind the possibility that 
changes in the direction and emphasis of 
these programs may become necessary to cope 
with new problems created by special sit- 
uations. 

Fundamental principles, however, do not 
change. These include the identification of 
the market, the formulation and implemen- 
tation of an effective advertising and public 
relations program to motivate the market, 
the establishment of a symbol—either visual 
or verbal—which makes your country unique 
or different and the techniques and methods 
which enable you to capitalize productively 
on your plusses and either negate or offset 
your minuses. 


their views while stand- 
ing on one leg. Since I would prefer not to 
assume so uncomfortable a stance, I shall 
bear this admonition in mind. 

All of us agree that statistics not only are 
boring, but unfortunately, when they refer 


generally 
tourism have become the single largest ex- 
port item in world trade, having outdistanced 
wheat which long held that distinction. 

In 1966, world-wide expenditures for inter- 
national travel (and I do not include do- 
mestic travel) reached $13 billion. This was 
a gain of 12% over the amount expended 
during 1965. Approximately 85 million in- 
dividuals made 127,009 million visits across 
borders and this was an increase of 10% over 
the preceding year. The statistics for 1967 re- 
flect a similar percentage increase for that 


year. 
These figures, I believe, not only tell us 

where we are, but indicate graphically the 

tremendous potential for the future. 
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Now, let us also remember that these visits 
were made at a time when certain areas of 
the world unhappily were and are engaged in 
war, suffered pestilence, diplomatic crises, po- 
litical upheavals, economic uncertainties, and 
other impending influences to what could 
possibly have been an even greater growth 
year. 

In assessing the sources of the tourism po- 
tential, the very roots of this surge in travel, 
it immediately becomes apparent that this 
reflects the growing affluence of citizens of 
those countries where there has occurred a 
dramatic change in income distribution dur- 
ing the first half of the 1960's. 

As a pertinent example and because these 
were available, I cite the statistics gathered 
in my own country, the United States. 

We now estimate that slightly in excess of 
13 million—or more than % of American 
families have incomes of $10,000 or more a 
year. This new pattern will continue to grow 
unless there occurs a catacl economic 
dislocation such as that which featured the 
last years of the 20’s and the first half of 
the 30’s. 

This group, then, which composed approxi- 
mately 13 million or one-fourth of United 
States families, accounted for more than 
66% of all airline passengers revenue and 
70% of the car rental business. 

This is but a slight indication of the future 
for conservative estimates predict that by 
1975 there will be 25 million families in the 
United States with earnings of $10,000 or 
more. This will place more than 40% of all 
American families in this category. This is 
not an isolated phenomenon because similar 
growth in family income is being reported in 
Western Europe and although there have 
been setbacks these, we optimistically believe, 
will prove to be temporary. 

This relation of increasing family income 
to the growth of outbound travel is graphi- 
cally underscored by a 1966 study by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development which pointed out that “ex- 
penditures on international tourism gen- 
erally are higher in countries where the na- 
tional income per head of population is 
highest, and tends to increase proportionately 
more quickly than private disposable in- 


to travel—expenditure in excess of disposable 


income. 

As shown in the following table for cer- 
tain countries supplying the greatest number 
of tourists, between 1956 and 1965, Germany’s 
tourist ture abroad increased nearly 
three and a half times more than private 
disposable income. In France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Sweden, it increased two 
and a half to three times more rapidly, while 
in the United Kingdom and the United States 


it increased one and a half times or twice as 


quickly. 

To provide a term of reference, I here in- 
clude this most important guidepost to the 
present and future target for your 
promotions: 

ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT (OECD) 


Increase, 1956-65 Propen- Tourist 
to re 

nee. a See 
Tourist se of 

e B — income 
1956 1965 
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186 21 12 23 
26 13 24 
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It is important to note from the fore- 
going that the propensity to tourist expendi- 
tures abroad is the ratio between the rate of 
increase in tourist expenditure abroad and 
the rate of increase in disposable income in 
the country concerned. 

It underscores dramatically the futility of 
expanding advertising and promotion funds 
upon areas which at present give little or no 
hope of developing international tourism. 

Even if this tremendous market were to 
be reduced in any way, it would not, how- 
ever, affect the basic problem—this would 
only increase the dimensions of the competi- 
tion among tourist-seeking countries. 

It would become more intense, more ex- 
pensive and require greater technical skill 

It also presents an important primary les- 
son: Don’t waste your hard-to-get funds in 
promoting tourism where there exists no 
money for travel. 

Historically, the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy long have been the principal des- 
tination areas for tourism, and according to 
latest available statistics, these three Euro- 
pean countries still rank first, second and 
third in attraction for the foreign traveler. 

The drawing power of these three coun- 
tries had an advantageous effect for all of 
the 23 who form the European Travel Com- 
munity because it is axlomatic that once the 
expenditure for transportation has been as- 
sumed, the tourist from overseas 9 
visit other areas thus the ns again 
in 1967 attracted 74.6% of all tourist traffic 
both to and within the continent while the 
rest of the globe accounted for only 254%. 

This is particularly significant in earnings 
because of the approximately $13 billion 
spent by tourists. Europe was the beneficiary 
for more than $8 billion. 

It is important to note that most of the 
European country-originated tourism stayed 
on the continent, using other countries in 
Seen ee pce on The figures are 

ve as to the shape of the pres- 
soared urge to travel and for reliably forecasting 
the future. During 1966, there were reported 
a total of 72.7 million arrivals of inter-Euro- 
pean origin. This is a clear and precise indi- 
cation of the dimensions of the market 
within this continent alone. 

On other occasions, I have emphasized that 
the tourist dollar is the high velocity dollar. 
It is one earning which enters immediately 
Imto the arteries of commerce. Its beneficial 
impact is felt by the entire community— 
from the porter and the bootblack to the 
vendors of luxury items. It has the immedi- 
ate effect of providing adrenalin to national 
economies. — 

It is instant income. 

And, because of its nature, it has a multi- 
plier effect on the gross national income of 
every country. This multiplier effect can only 
be estimated because of the lack of reliable 
statistics, but economists agree that it ranges 
from a low of 1½ times the basic tourist 
expenditure to, in some countries, a multi- 
plier high of 4. 

The immediately visible testimony as to 
cumulative multiplier effect is the construc- 
tion of hotels and motels with the demands 
for construction materials and the hundreds 
of items needed to equip them, the demand 
for labor of all sorts, construction and service, 
the call for increased food production and 
processing, growth in automobile purchases, 
not only for rental purposes but for the pro- 
vision of taxi and other transportation, the 
fuels needed and the list goes on and on, No 
one unit in the economy escapes its beneficial 
infiuence. 

In many countries it spells the diference 
between stagnation and growth. 

This, then, is the vital need which you 
serve. 

This, then, makes obvious the investment 
value of the funds expended in tourist ad- 


1966, national tourist organizations and al- 
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lied promotional groups spent a total of $35 
million with the carriers, both air and sea, 
providing another $10.5 million for a total 
of $45.5 million to inspire 80 million people 
to cross their own borders. 

Unfortunately, we can find no valid man- 
ner—no reliable yardstick by which to de- 
termine whether your money was spent pro- 
ductively. 

One of the great weaknesses in attempting 
to determine, within any degree of accuracy, 
the scope and effectiveness of tourism as a 
reflection of the amount of advertising and 
promotion expended is the fact that the 
whole area of travel and tourism suffers from 
a statistical gap. Not only in Europe, but 
also in the United States, so that it is prac- 
tically impossible to determine the full ex- 
tent and powerful influence of tourism in 
its over-all contribution to national econ- 
omies. 

There is a sort of rough count, of course, 
if the immigration officers check off the num- 
ber of passports which are handled or check 
with the carriers, but these in no way give 
any accurate or dependable figures. 

A prime example, of course, is Europe it- 
self, because Southern Europe today is a va- 
cationland for almost all of Europe. As an 
example in point, Italy in 1966 reported a 
gross income of $1.5 billion and a total tour- 
ism figure of 26,643,000 visitors but this in- 
cludes excursionists—people who did not 
spend a night in the country. And thus, we 
have no reliable term of reference. 

We have the same problem in the United 
States. 

We guess—and I use the term advyisedly— 
that approximately 7 million Canadians came 
over the border into the United States in 
1967. But actually, this means nothing be- 
cause of our continuous, contiguous borders 
and the constant migration of thousands of 
Canadians into the United States and U.S 
citizens into Canada for their daily employ- 
ment. This interchange is calculated as tour- 
ism but it really isn’t. 

I think one of the primary matters which 
all of the international tourist offices should 
agree upon through the International Union 
of Official Travel Organizations is the setting 
up of statistical standards so that each na- 
tion may have some form of accurate re- 
portage by which we not only could evaluate 
with some precision what tourism means to 
each country, but also be able to determine 
and measure the results received and de- 
rived from advertising and promotion. 

The only practical method by which, at 
present, we could attempt to determine this 
is by asking each visitor: “Why are you 
visiting my country?” and “What induced 
you to come?” 

Inasmuch as there is no such plan in ef- 
fect, we must determine this—even in ap- 
proximation—by examining carefully the 
promotional purpose and direction of the 
thrust of our advertising and publicity 
through resorting to the Socratic method of 
asking ourselves questions. 

Among these are: “How many of the dol- 
lars spent by the 85 million tourists did my 
country get? 

“How effective was our advertising and 
promotion in providing the direct stimulus 
for their visit? 

“Was their visit merely a part of the over- 
all desire to see the whole region?” 

Putting it bluntly, we must ask: “Are we 
creating new travel to my country or are we 
simply the beneficiary of the spill-over 
created by the urge to visit the whole 
region?” 

In seeking to determine identifiable 
market targets upon which to concentrate, 
we can eliminate two segments. 

First and basic, is what we have and al- 
ways did have, those tourists who require no 
major stimulation—the ethnic visitor—the 
one who seeks to find his roots and discover 
members of his family. 

If you are spending your advertising dollar 
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on him, you're just wasting your money—he'll 
come anyhow. 

The perennial peripatetic traveler. This is 
the one seeking to add another country to 
his long list of places visited to serve him as 
a status symbol or a conversational gambit, 
but who actually sees and understands 
nothing. 

Your advertising dollar is wasted on that 
individual for he would come anyhow. 

Fortunately, we do possess some gauge, 
some estimate, some identification of our 
market. And while of necessity, I am forced 
to rely upon information supplied by appli- 
cations for passports in the United States, 
we can draw qualitative and quantitative 
conclusions which are applicable percentage- 
wise to almost every country. 

Looming large in our market are the stu- 
dents and educators—the former is moti- 
vated by the need to visit the area which 
can most enrich his knowledge and help him 
in his studies and the latter not only seeks 
aid in his work but is the victim of the 
curiosity self aroused through his own 
studies, He must confirm what he has taught. 

This is a tremendous group almost lem- 
ming-like in their irresistible urge to move. 

It is this group you see all over Europe. At 
all principal points of interest in England, 
France, Italy and Greece. 

In 1966 passports were issued in the United 
States to 266,990 individuals who listed them- 
selves as being students; and 76,230 who said 
they were teachers. 

This made for a total of 343,220 who were 
concerned with some aspect of education, 
either as students or as teachers. 

Yet their application responses present us 
with an interesting and significant anomaly. 

Only 51,570 of this total said, in their 
applications, that the purpose of their travel 
was educational. 

Thus, we must take it for granted that 
almost 300,000 are going for pleasure. 

How many did you get? 

Should this group be a target for your ad- 
vertising and promotional effort? 

Based upon further information supplied 
by the applications we have two other sig- 
nificant targets: 452,460 passports were is- 
sued in 1966 to persons engaged in inde- 
pendent business and the professions and 
only 135,350 of these said they were travel- 
ing for reasons of business. 

How many did you get? 

And 288,550 passports were issued to— 
what to me seems to be a primary target— 
the housewives. They were not going for 
cultural or educational purposes, they were 
not traveling on business, they were travel- 
ing for pleasure. 

Thus, of the total 1,547,725 United States 
citizens who applied for passports, 897,310 
stated they were traveling for pleasure; 
483,250 said that their travel was for per- 
sonal reasons; 135,250 stated that their trip 
was business-motivated; 51,750 said they 
were traveling for educational es; 
8,280 said they were traveling for religious 
purposes, that is visits to shrines, or places 
of religious interest; 1,690 were traveling for 
scientific purposes and 710 for their health. 

So, if we subtract just for the sake of a 
formula, approximately 250,000 who were 
traveling on government business, you have 
a clearly identified and defined market of 
1,250,000 to whom you should address your 
message. 

To assess the impact of your advertising 
and promotion programs, we need know how 
many of this group were reached by your 
message. 

How many of this group were induced by 
your message to visit your country? 

And more importantly—what part of your 
message proved effective? 

In making this assessment it is imperative 
that you weigh important intangibles which 
either can assist or damage your campaign. 

The plusses are evident—the British at- 
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tracted thousands of Americans—Canadians 
and U.S. citizens because they possessed a 
reservoir of goodwill engendered by their 
valiant fight for existence, a common cul- 
tural heritage and no language barrier. 
Other countries have similar strong claims. 

There exist, however, important minuses 
which must be given serious consideration 
for they arbitrarily reduce the effectiveness 
of all the expenditure in money, skill and 
talent you have rallied for your purpose. 

Most important is the mental image of 
your country held by your audience. 

Let us, for the purpose of this discussion, 
engage in a factual, dispassionate appraisal 
of some specifics and I hasten to assure you 
that this is being done without any desire 
on my part to be acrimonious or injure na- 
tional pride. But if we are to be exact, we 
must be explicit. 

These encompass a number of important 
factors—the effect of recent history, pro- 
nouncements by heads of State, real and 
fancied discourtesies, international relation- 
ships, internal conditions and events in con- 
tiguous areas. 

As an example, no one can question that 
the travel to the Eastern Mediterranean area 
was drastically reduced because of the threat 
of war and then the actual war between 
Israel and the Arab States. 

The diplomatic problems which for a time 
existed between Greece and Turkey over 
Cyprus kept thousands of visitors from those 
areas. 

Hong Kong suffered from the riots and the 
uncertainties of its relations with Commu- 
nist China. 

The Southeastern Pacific, where the Viet- 
nam war is now occuring, has suffered dras- 
tically in drawing tourism. 

I would be less than frank if I didn’t say 
that I believe that the continuous emphasis 
on the disturbing conditions in our cities 
will affect tourism to the United States 
among the timid and the cautious. 

For the purpose of investigating some of 
the problems which many of the countries 
face today, let's take a hard look at four 
instant ones. 

At the risk of offending some sensitivities 
among those present, for instance, first, here 
in Germany you face a continuous, arduous 
struggle to offset the formidable negative 
effect of 35 years of international bad pub- 
licity. This constant and incessant barrage 
has left an indelible mark on citizens of 
other countries which hinder your promotion 
and your advertising in pursuit of tourism. 

Yours is a most difficult task—it will re- 
quire unceasing effort and, at the risk of 
being rather pessimistic, I believe that at 
least there must elapse a ten year period 
when new generations of travelers appear 
upon the scene until the situation is rectified. 

But you cannot halt your work—it must 
be an unremitting, intelligently conceived, 
skillfully executed campaign based upon rec- 
ognition of realities. 

It will certainly demand better promotion 
and more effective presentation than so far 
has been demonstrated. 

France, which for years was a major tour- 
ist destination benefiting from a mythology 
which gave it the reputation of being the 
center of culture and civilization in many 
forms, suffers from two insistent evils—one 
of which is the creation of its own citizens 
and the other because of the utterances of 
its chief of state. 

For the past two years, tourists every- 
where have been violent in the denunciation 
of the bad manners and discourteous treat- 
ment which have characterized the attitude 
of both government functionaries and those 
who live off tourism. 

Because this specifically is true in Paris, 
it consequently casts a pall over the rest of 
the country since Paris is the principal port 
of entry and thus provides the tourist with 
an immediate sense of the climate of his 
reception. 
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We all appreciate and understand chauvin- 
ism, but every time General De Gaulle opens 
his mouth, he increases tremendously the 
heavy burden the French National Tourist 
Office must bear and its damaging effect is 
felt by the national airline, 

Thus, tourist promotion by that country 
must cope with unanticipated obstacles. I 
am sure that accurate statistics regarding 
the flow of tourism from the United States 
in 1967 and 1968 will reflect this situation. 

Tourism in Greece was expanding at an 
unprecedented rate. It was rapidly becoming 
the great “In-Spot” for the middle class 
ev e. The streets of Athens were 
thronged with visitors from all over Europe 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

Its islands had no rooms to cope with 
the great influx and hotel construction was 
booming. Then came the events of last 
April—and I know as far as the United States 
and much of Europe is concerned, it now 
suffers from an almost totally negative press. 

So instead of Greece being Everyone's 
Home”, it has become a place to shun for 
those who feel that a visit there could be 
implied as giving aid to the new regime. Even 
though the advertisements are good and the 
promotion is vigorous, they cannot immedi- 
ately either reverse or halt the barrage of 
denigrating publicity. 

Spain and Portugal, happily for their own 
economies, have overcome the adverse pub- 
licity of the past 25 years and today have 
become popular tourist destinations. In terms 
of visitors entering Spain in 1967—-whether 
for a month or for six hours or off a cruise 
ship, a record has been established with 
17,858,555 visitors. 

Portugal now can expect a profitable tour- 
ist boom from those who are seeking lower 
prices and the excitement of new and pic- 
turesque scenes. In 1967, approximately 2,- 
500,000 foreigners visited that country giving 
it an estimated income of almost $250 mil- 
lion, Under its new 6-year development plan 
which emphasizes tourism as its first and 
most rapidly growing industry, earnings are 
projected at an annual increase of 20% which 
should, if nothing untoward occurs, account 
for $262.5 million by 1968 and about $623 
million in 1973 at the end of that period. 

Both of these countries are challenging 
Italy as the destination of the sun seekers 
from the north of Europe. Spain long has 
been a favorite winter vacation spot for the 
British as is best evidenced by the tremen- 
dous amount of construction that is going on 
in the Canaries. 

The burden of my message is that at 
last these two countries have managed to 
become tourist attractions as younger peo- 
ple, for whom the prohibitions of yester- 
day are unknown, invade the tourist market. 

The facts I have presented have been nec- 
essary to provide the proper terms of ref- 
erence for the substantive assessment of 
advertising for the purpose of inducing tour- 
ism. It, therefore, was important to identify 
the character and dimensions of the market 
upon which concentration is demanded and 
to consider remaining factors which deter- 
mine the direction and purpose of your 
campaign. 

Far too often, many who should know 
better, tend to consider tourist advertising 
as an entity all of its own. This is a com- 
pletely false premise. It is only one single 
aspect of the undertaking. The other two, and 
equally are informational, inter- 
est-arousing publicity and the recruitment 
of the Travel Agent as your positive, pro- 
ductive salesman, 

Advertising points to the door, publicity 
opens the door, and the Travel Agent cre- 
ae the motivation to enter through the 

oor, 

Informational and promotional publicity 
do the job which advertising alone cannot 
accomplish. It arouses curiosity, creates the 
anticipatory excitement which impels the 
tourist toward your country. 
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This is not merely my own conclusion be- 
cause I am in the business of Public Rela- 
tions, but is the view of one of the world’s 

authorities on tourist advertis- 
ing—David Oglivy—a pioneer in new meth- 
ods and procedures to win the traveler to 
the countries of his clients. 

In discussing, “How the New Tourism Can 
be Sold” at the 1966 All-Industry Conference 
sponsored by the European Travel Commis- 
sion, Mr. Oglivy stated explicitly, and I quote 
verbatim: 

“Give your public relations budget prior- 
ity over your advertising budget. There is 
almost no limit to the amount of free pub- 
licity a country can get in newspapers, maga- 
zines, television and radio, provided you don’t 
starve your public relations people. If I were 
running a national tourism office here in the 
United States, I wouldn’t spend a penny on 
advertising until I had spent $250,000 on 
public relations.” 

This was underscored heavily by a valu- 
able and important study in the marketing 
of travel and tourism prepared for the United 
States Travel Service, and with your per- 
mission I will quote what I believe is a perti- 
nent paragraph. 

“It is obvious,” states the report, “that 
many years of promotion and advertising 
may be necessary before any substantial in- 
come is felt in the volume of tourists visit- 
ing an area. It is also clear, and this is most 
important, that an interesting story in a 
major newspaper May cause a greater up- 
surge in the number of people visiting a re- 
gion than all of the region’s advertising that 
month.” 

Striking and convincing proof of this is 
the case history of Montreal's Expo 67 where 
attendance figures shattered all previous rec- 
ords. It was the constant flow of interesting, 
visit-compelling publicity which provided 
the prime factor in bringing millions to its 
turnstiles, 

Proper utilization of the Travel Agent as 
your salesman is a fundamental requisite 
in your search for success, 

He is your point of contact with the tour- 
ist. It is he who tips the scales in favor of 
one destination over another. It is he who 
is the persuasive influence—not only as to 
the primary area to be visited, but for other 
places to be included in the itinerary. 

He responds to the stimulus of exciting ad- 
vertising, informative publicity and other 
interest promoting material which stimu- 
lates and inspires him to work in your be- 
half and makes him an enthusiastic advo- 
cate. 

He is a sophisticate for whom the time- 
worn, cliche-ridden propaganda creates no 
incentive. And it is this spark which is vital, 
for the Travel Agent is ever conscious of the 
new and challenging. 

He is the essential catalyst in making areas 
fashionable—the “in” place to go, for 
fashion in travel 18 a reality. 

It is a creation of the skillful use of snob 
appeal—status seeking publicity and re- 
quires deft techniques to be put across suc- 
cessfully. 

Once established, it becomes a potent in- 
fiuence and the knowledgeable Travel Agent 
becomes a powerful factor in directing travel 
to that select area. 

It does not depend on beautiful scenery, or 
splendid structures. 

Its sole and vital ingredient is the ability 
to confer an aura of status on those who 
made it their destination. 

Fashion in tourism changes quickly—one 
year the gossiped-about congregate in the 
Bahamas—the next it is Alpine ski resorts. 
Skillful publicity engineers the shift and the 
trends. 

A principal factor in creating fashionable 
centers is in inducing so-called trend-setters, 
who always seem to be in search of pub- 
licity, to travel to selected areas with the 
implied promise of being treated both pic- 
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torially and in print in the haute couture 
periodicals that are studied assiduously by 
envying women seated under the hair driers 
in beauty shops. 

This is but one single example of how 
publicity can be used to create a demand for 
an area. This is a specialized facet of a 
tremendously complex undertaking. 

Instead of imagination and skills, efforts 
to arouse tourist interest is stereotyped and 
banal. As if national tourist offices, the car- 
riers and their advertising agencies lazily copy 
each other ad nauseum. 

In preparing to come here, I reviewed my 
knowledge of what had occurred in advertis- 
ing and devoted much time to appraising 
critically the content and format of the en- 
tire spectrum of tourist advertising, and I 
was struck by a sameness in those ads which 
sought to attract winter visitors to sunny 
climes—all had pictures of pretty girls in 
bikinis lolling about on the sand of the 
beaches; all showed elegantly groomed 
couples dancing in the moonlight to the 
swaying palms; all had an almost identical 
sameness as if one advertising firm was re- 
sponsible for the entirety. 

Now I am not one to decry the appeal of 
beautiful beaches, shining skies and shapely 
maidens in bikinis, and all of the other ap- 
purtenances which make for escapism, but 
not one—and I repeat for emphasis—not one 
made me want to select any one place in 
preference to the other. 

None gave me the feeling or the concept 
that if by going to “X” I would see something 
that I would not have by going to “Y”. The 
advertising failed in that it did not leave 
with me the feeling that if I did not go I 
would lose a unique experience, 

It is a tested, unquestioned axiom that 
people who travel for pleasure seek new 
places—the unfamiliar, something entirely 
different from what they have at home. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the ex- 
ploitation of the unique is the fundamental 
requisite of productive tourist advertising. It 
is what makes your country, your area, dif- 
ferent from the others. 

It is the imperative factor upon which you 
should focus your selling appeal. 

For years France employed two 
pictorial motifs in its advertising—the Eiffel 
Tower and the Arc de Triomphe. By repeti- 
tive use they achieved recognition, penetra- 
tion as epitomizing France. They were vis- 
ual proof as something different from what 
you have at home. 

Italian advertising concentrated on pic- 
tures of the Colosseum, recognizable, identi- 
fiable by everyone everywhere as existing only 
in Rome. Occasionally, there'll be something 
a little more artistic, but nothing was per- 
mitted to detract from this specific identi- 
fication. 

The British showed Westminster Abbey, 
the Guard change in front of Buckingham 
Palace and London Bridge. Everyone knew 
that this was Britain. 

Greece had the Acropolis with its Parthe- 
non—it was a unique and special identifica- 
tion. 

The Dutch have employed advantageously 
the windmill, the fields of colorful tulips 
flanked by canals. 

Now it is featuring an overall view of a 
lilliputian city stressing the uniqueness of 
renaissance construction wrapped by ribbon- 
like canals. I would like to have information 
concerning the response. 

Spain as yet is floundering about, unable 
to select an appropriate visual symbol. 

Here, in Germany, the lesson of penetra- 
tion ueness has not been 
learned. Perhaps it is because you have a 
wealth of attraction all of which clamor for 
exploitation. In other words, too many riches 
spread temptingly before the tourist make 
for an indigestible surfeit. 

Thus, if your advertising is to be produc- 
tive, you should concentrate on finding a 
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unifying theme. Switzerland has done it by 
making its mountains its special identifica- 
tion. 

This symbol communicates with the reader 
by establishing a contact beyond the word 
level, It becomes significant because it com- 
municates faster—it is direct, it requires no 
mental effort to comprehend—its sole pur- 
pose is to create an image to produce a re- 
sponsive mood which demands: “This must 
be seen”, 

Underlying all effective advertising is the 
recognition that is employed as a tool to 
convey ideas and information and by offering 
too many ideas, too much copy, you are dif- 
fusing the impact of the message. 

People do not want to be confused. They 
understand a simple declaratory statement. 
They respond and react only to that. 

Never forget that the public has an ephem- 
eral memory and only by repetition can 
you fulfill the function of the advertisement 
as a device to create the motivational im- 
pulse to demand what you have to offer. 

Simplicity must be the key to telling your 
story and your advertising must capture that 
unique quality which makes your country 
different. And you cannot rest there. To prove 
productive, it must be reiterated—hammered 
home in factual publicity and striking photo- 
graph—cumulative material which will as- 
sist the Travel Agent in selling your product. 

It therefore is mandatory that before you 
start your advertising campaign you should 
decide what audience you're trying to reach 
and what form of stimulus will bring the 
response you seek. 

In the United States no one would launch 
a campaign involving hundreds of thousands 
of dollars without first making a marketing 
study. You, to a certain extent, should under- 
take that fundamental step before you spend 
your appropriations. 

Perhaps the following will provide an ex- 
ample of how you can obtain this vital in- 
formation. 

Let us say that on the airplane coming 
from New York to any overseas destination 
each passenger is given a very simple ques- 
tionnaire: 

(a) it asks the purpose of the visit so you 
can always discount and eliminate those who 
are coming on business; 

(b) why they selected that airline; 

(c) what motivated them to come to your 
country; and 

(d) the name of the hotel where they are 
going to make their first stop. 

This latter is a very important device, be- 
cause you can then make a fairly accurate 
estimate as to the income group in which the 
tourist belongs. That is, unless it is a package 
tour, and the information concerning the 
incomes of those who have purchased the 
tour can easily be obtained by the Travel 
Agent or the tour operator who put the 
package together. 

I think you will find that that will provide 
a workable basis on which to determine the 
audience to which you should address your 
message. 

This would prevent that misdirection of 
which, in my opinion, most passenger ships 
advertising is a glaring example because it 
drives away business. The average American 
believes that this form of travel is an ex- 
pensive luxury since almost all ship adver- 
tising pictures elegantly and formally clad 
people sitting at elaborate tables or engaged 
in shipboard play clad in obviously expensive 
attire. That precisely is why passenger ship 
advertising never has penetrated the avail- 
able market presented by those millions of 
Americans in the $10,000 to $15,000 income 
group. 

I've heard many people say “I'd like to go 
by ship but it’s too expensive” or “I'd like to 
go by ship but I'd have to bring along more 
clothes, dinner jacket, evening clothes” and 
so forth. That may be fine for first class ship 
travel but if this advertising worked, why 
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are the ship lines in such dire straits and 
talking about one-class accommodations. 

Most airline advertising also is guilty of 
this same peculiar failure. They emphasize 
gourmet food, vintage wines and the service 
which pertains exclusively to first class pas- 
sage. The unsophisticated traveler sincerely 
believes that he is going to get this sort of 
service and food in the economy or tourist 
class. 

It requires little imagination to under- 
stand his disappointment when, once aboard, 
he finds that he’s wedged three abreast, 
must share an armrest with someone else, is 
served a meal, unpalatable, cold and hastily 
slapped down in front of him. His anger 
mounts steadily in the belief that he is being 
treated as a second class citizen and thus, 
when he gets off the plane after a seven or 
eight hour flight, he mentally vows: “PU 
never ride that airline again”. Or, if it is a 
national flag carrier of the country he's visit- 
ing, his introduction to that country begins 
with a bad impression. 

This frame of mind becomes com- 
pounded—if the skies are gray, the ride into 
town from the airport is through a banal 
concrete jungle or dilapidated slums, to be 
followed by the struggle with heavy bag- 
gage to get a cab with its accompanying pay 
and pay and pay. 

Now I realize that this can’t be helped— 
this is the penalty one pays for seeking 
economy fares. On the other hand, I think it 
is a joint responsibility of the National 
Tourist Office and the national carriers to 
come up with some advertising that is more 
truthful and gives the traveler correct infor- 
mation as to what to expect and experience. 

Avoid like the plague the empty and vague 
promise of luxury travel and gourmet food. 
See that the cabin attendants are pleasant— 
running miles back and forth in the cabin is 
tiring—but what's going to happen when 
you get the big, jumbo jets? How are your 
tourists going to feel when they get dumped 
in an airport, spend almost hours waiting for 
immigration and customs clearances, climb 
into crowded buses, and transported miles 
into a city? 

The saddest line that a national travel 
office can hear is Lil never go there again”, 
accompanied by a muttered threat to “tell 
all my friends”. 

Every person who travels anyplace, any- 
where, becomes an instant expert and it is 
these people—the instant experts—who will 
do the most to nullify all of your expendi- 
tures only if by describing their terrific 
ordeals which, upon each telling, become 
more and more horrible. 

Since, unlike any other product, tourist 
advertising and promotion is not susceptible 
to the testing techniques and sales evaluation 
successfully employed in merchandising a 
tangible product, we constantly must work 
with statistics that, at their best are nebu- 
lous—you cannot obtain the need certainties. 
Generally, the number of visitors who come 
to your country is neither reliable proof of 
the pull of your own promotional effort nor 
the “spill-over” from the work of others. 

Therefore, in seeking to assess the potency 
of what you are doing, you must measure 
your campaign against four criteria: 

Have you clearly and explicity identified 
your market? 

Is your story specifically tailored to mo- 
tivate that market? 

Have you discovered and presented effec- 
tively the unique quality of what your 
country has to offer? 

Have you used wisely and imaginatively 
the techniques of publicity as a full partner 
or has it been a faltering afterthought exe- 
cuted by amateurs? 

If your answers to all four are affirmatively 
positive, then you confidently can anticipate 
ultimate success, always remembering that 
advertising alone is not sufficient, publicity 
alone is not sufficient and Travel Agent sup- 
port alone is not sufficient—but the totality 
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of the three utilized expertly will assure that 
your growth potential is limited only by 
your vision and the generation of imagina- 
tive applications. 

In closing and in encouragement, I refer 
to the following historical note: 

Just before his death, President Roose- 
velt was working on a speech and his last 
words hold significance for all. 

“The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with a strong and active faith.” 

If you have planned carefully and are exe- 
cuting skillfully, then shed your doubts and 
move forward in the certainty of success. 


Gyrations of the Democratic Presidential 
Candidates 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, like most 
Americans, I have been watching with 
interest the gyrations of the Democratic 
presidential candidates and I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
two editorials, one from the Chicago 
Tribune of March 25, 1968, and the other 
from the Peoria Journal Star of the same 
date. These offer a slightly different pic- 
ture of the campaign than what we have 
seen in the eastern press and I include 
the editorials at this point in the RECORD: 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Mar. 25, 
1968] 
THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE Down 


When the defeated British army in the 
Revolutionary war marched onto Surrender 
field at Yorktown to stack its arms, it 
marched to the tune of a contemporary song, 
“The World Turned Upside Down.” 

Contemplating the present-day scene, we 
feel that this might be a suitable theme for 
politically embattled 1968. Many of the in- 
terventionists of yesteryear comprise the new 
crop of isolationists, and the squawks that 
arise from the barnyard of hawks and doves 
serve to confuse. 

One of the most bitter opponents of Amer- 
ican intervention in Viet Nam, for example, 
is Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon. But this is 
the same Morse who, about this season in 
1950, struck a heroic attitude and declaimed, 
“As one up this year for reelection, I want 
it understood thruout my home state that I 
do not want the vote of a single isolationist. 
I disassociate myself from any group within 
my party which seeks to carry us back to 
isolationism.” 

Of course, Mr. Morse’s switches can be con- 
sidered in character, for in those days he was 
& Republican, or called himself one. He then 
faded into a role he identified as that of an 
Independent, and, in a process of rapid sea 
change, shortly emerged as a Democrat. 

Then there is Sen. Bobby Kennedy, whose 
agile footwork has transplanted him from 
Massachusetts, where there was already a sur- 
feit of Kennedys, into New York, which of- 
fered more politically open places and a 
change of scene from the Lyndon Johnson 
cabinet. So Mr. Kennedy conferred himself 
unselfishly on the people of New York as 
their junior senator. 

When his brother, President John F, Ken- 
nedy, was in the White House, Bobby was 
making rather different noises from those he 
makes now, when his constant chirp from 
the eaves is “Coo-coo.” In those days he was 
a member of the National Security council. 
It is not of record that he opposed the dis- 
astrous Bay of Pigs invasion, in which the 
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Kennedy administration contributed some 
1,100 refugee Cubans to certain extinction or 
capture, bereft of air cover or support. 

As a member of the council, he indorsed 
the first major military commitment, the 
first major escalation, in Viet Nam—the in- 
crease in President Eisenhower’s advisory 
training mission of 773 men to a field force 
of 16,500 men, which was soon in the fight- 
ing. Now Bobby is very bitter that President 
Johnson persists in staying in Viet Nam, 
holding the field against the Communists, 
and may even be considering more troops if 
not even more forcible action. 

Less than a year ago, on June 3, 1967, 
Bobby professed to find much to admire in 
Mr. Johnson, a man he then conceived to be 
carrying an oppressively heavy cross. Bobby 
said of him: 

“He has borne the burdens few other men 
have borne in the history of the world, with- 
out hope or desire or thought to escape them. 
He has sought consensus but he has never 
shrunk from controversy. He has gained huge 
popularity but he has never failed to spend 
it in the pursuit of his beliefs or in the 
interest of his country.” 

But today, against the wide screen of the 
Kennedy ambition, Mr. Johnson is at the 
least a devil with horns and a forked tail, 
who persists, against all the counsel Bobby 
is willing to lavish on him, in refusing to 
concede that communist “wars of national 
liberation” must be rewarded. 

We could add many other examples of 
those who would rather switch than fight. 
Sen. J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, among 
others, who in 1943 committed Congress to 
a joint resolution pledging the United States 
to a still nonexistent United Nations, so that 
this country could always be trusted to up- 
hold the sacred doctrine of “collective secu- 
rity.” But in the present execution of such 
dogma, as in Viet Nam, Fulbright can only 
lament that we are victims of “the arrogance 
of power.” 

The fashionable academic literature of a 
not too bygone day celebrated the virtues of 
internationalism and excoriated the impulse 
to isolationism. Many of the authors are 
probably now on the other side. Their aca- 
demic brethren, at least, favor a selective 
isolationism, especially as pertains to Viet 
Nam. 

It would be an interesting exercise to re- 
hearse the arguments of such works as Prof. 
Walter Johnson’s “The Battle Against Isola- 
tionism,” Prof. Wayne S. Cole’s “America 
First: The Battle Against Interventionism, 
1940-41,” or Prof. Selig Adler’s “The Isola- 
tionist Impulse.” Judging from the number 
of backslid internationalists now blowing the 
trumpet of retreat, these academicians might 
today sound a different tune, 

From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star, 
Mar. 25, 1968] 
McCarRTHY AND THE Kips 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

Times have certainly changed. 

The last time Bill O’Connell and I followed 
a primary candidate in Wisconsin, the candi- 
date was John F. Kennedy. 

The fellow in the White House was named 
Eisenhower. 

Kennedy’s early primary opponent was a 
senator from Minnesota named Hubert Hum- 
phrey. There was also a candidate named 
Lyndon Johnson, not present. And the only 
thing the Wisconsin folks seemed to be upset 
about in those days was cranberries! 

So, Kennedy smacked the administration 
for releasing data about a cancer-threat in 
the chemical treatment of the cranberry crop. 

This time, I went to a Senator from Minne- 
sota named Eugene McCarthy, whose early 
opponent apparently is a different Kennedy 
and the same Lyndon Johnson, again not 
present. And things have gone a long way 
since the major interest shown was by the 
cranberry merchants! 
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However, politicians haven't changed 
much. 

It is still their business in the hustings 
to get the volunteers to work hard and en- 
thusiastically, and if realities haye to be 
bent a little to do it, well, that’s the name 
of the game. 

McCarthy's technique at the moment seems 
to be to visit campuses and make a pitch 
pretty much entirely aimed at youth and 
“academia. He tells them they’ve been “left 
out”, and encourages them to think that 
their qualifications are rather special for de- 
ciding the country’s fate. 

It is not an unwelcome message, of course, 
to those receiving it. 

He bemoans the fact that “complex issues” 
of this “new” world are not fully appreciated 
or understood—inferentially, of course, “ex- 
cept by I and Thou.” 

Then, he pursues the complexity of those 
same issues no further. 

He has been described as possessing a “wry 
wit“, or a “waspish humor.” 

In the church on the campus of Beloit 
university, I finally found out what that 
meant, anc it was a little different than I'd 
expected. 

In fact, aside from the usual patro; 

of his special audience, typical of political 
speeches, his speech was a series of snide re- 
marks. 

Not really humorous in the John F. Ken- 
medy sense, nor self-deprecating in the 
Adlai Stevenson mold, just snide—and hence 
funny to those sharing the same dislikes. 

In fact he was interrupted 14 times by 
gusts of laughter and only once by Jaughter 
followed by prolonged applause—and that 
was in regard to a ploy which suggested that 
Lyndon Johnson is physically ugly. 

The roaring response to that intensely per- 
sonal “witicism” seemed a little bizarre from 
an audience that had just been assured that 
they were taking the most responsible, in- 
tellectual, and scholarly approach to “com- 
plex issues” of anybody in the land. 

Rather than “discuss the issues”, McCar- 
thy brushed them off with his series of such 
“wry” wise-cracks, thus following political 
practice at this stage by avoiding anything 
really definitive, as much as possible. 

McCarthy was introduced, ritually, of 
course as “the next President of the United 
States", and he spoke glowingly of his “great 
victory" in New Hampshire, of the primaries 
he was going to sweep and of his ultimate 
success at the convention thanks to these 
young folks. 

There was a good deal of enthusiasm, and 
this, plus a to work inspired by 
it, is, of course, what every candi- 
date is mostly trying to promote in address- 
ing specialist or partisan crowds, 

McCarthy is no better and no worse than 
the long list of presidential aspirants we 
have watched from time to time engaged in 
this same exercise. 

And, perhaps, it is prejudice, although I 
think I'm pretty well used to accepting the 
political realities by now—but, somehow, it 
seemed a bit wrong to “sell” an audience 
of “kids” this standard political clap-trap 
about the political status of the candidate. 

I don't mind kids being “used” politically, 
anymore than anybody else, as they willing- 
ly offer themselves—but in most campaigns 
when the “front-runner”, the “sure-winner” 
inflaming his workers with “great victory” 
claims winds up on the outside looking in, 
his workers just figure they were sold a bill 
of goods. 

In this case, with this crowd, and the 
kind of pitch made to them, I’m very much 
afraid that when McCarthy goes down the 
drain at the convention (as the odds cer- 
tainly suggest he will) if not before, an 
army of kids will feel that the “convention 


_was rigged”, that “democracy is a farce”, and 


that somehow they and their candidate were 
cheated, 
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But the only time they are being cheated 
is right now by a candidate misleading them 
on the political realities and leading them 
down the garden path to disappointment 
and disillusion. 

What he, himself, twice referred to (in 
denial) as a “children’s crusade” (he said 
“not quite a children’s crusade”) imposes 
a special responsibility. 

Far from living up to it, he’s behaving 
like any eager politician. 

Perhaps it is unfair and unreasonable to 
expect anything more. 


Intimidation 
HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star editorial of March 
23, 1968, has quite properly pointed out 
the very real contributions of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN], to the Nation’s Capital. 
He has provided responsible leadership to 
his Republican colleagues on the House 
District Committee and in the House of 
Representatives. He has helped to imple- 
ment programs of great value for the 
economic and social well-being of the 
District of Columbia. I commend to my 
colleagues’ attention the Evening Star 
editorial which follows: 

INTIMIDATION 


Representative Ancher Nelsen of Minnesota 
is greatly esteemed in the District of Colum- 
bia for his contributions to this city, His 
low-keyed, reasonable approach to city prob- 
lems has frequently been a unifying force 
within the House District Committee. Re- 
cently, his efforts have figured largely in that 
committee's constructive approval of legis- 
lation on such subjects as revenue reform 
and the city’s new institutions of higher 
learning. He is also the sponsor of a bill 
to provide a Parking Authority which the 
District urgently needs. 

Because of the parking bill, however, Nel- 
sen now has been made the victim of an 
unfair personal attack—through a letter sent 
to newspaper editors in Minnesota which dis- 
torts the parking controversy and calls the 
Nelsen bill a “sharp break” with Republican 
support for private enterprise. 

The letter bears the letterhead of the 
North Washington Circle Area Business Asso- 
ciation.” It is signed by George Frain, a for- 
mer Capitol Hill employe, and Philip J. 
Brown. 

Several Washington businessmen listed on 
the letterhead, however, have strongly repu- 
diated the letter, asserting that they gave no 
consent for their names to be used in the 
antiparking bill campaign and demanding 
that the letterhead be destroyed. At least two 
of them have sent Nelsen letters regretting 
the incident. 

To his credit, Representative Broyhill of 
Virginia, who does not see eye-to-eye with 
Nelsen on the parking issue, has also assailed 
the letter as “most unfair,” and its impli- 
cations of Nelsen’s position as “absolutely 
ridiculous.” 

The letter was sent, of course, in the hope 
that newspapers back home, too far removed 
to distinguish fact from fiction in Washing- 
ton's parking controversy, might raise ques- 
tions which would shake Nelsen’s support for 
the legislation. We have no idea that the 
effort will succeed. 

This is a poor way, however, for any Wash- 
ingtonian to repay a member of Congress for 
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an active, conscientious interest in 
the Nation's Capital. Heaven knows all too 
few members of Congress do so. When such 
irresponsible incidents occur, the least this 
community can do is to repudiate them in 
the strongest terms possible. 


Proud of Freedoms Foundation Award 
Winners 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, Columbus 
and central Ohio have consistently led 
the State and, perhaps, even the Nation 
in Freedoms Foundation award winners. 
Much of the credit must go to Superin- 
tendent of Schools Harold H. Eibling 
and the students, parents, teachers, and 
administrators in the Columbus public 
schools. 

Thirteen awards were received by the 
Columbus schools this year bringing to 
a total of 65 the number received by Co- 
lumbus schools since 1959 when the 
Freedoms Foundation was established at 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

Columbus public school winners were: 

Carolyn D. Ford, 6433 Cardwell Square, 
East Columbus, Valley Forge Teachers 
Medal Award. Clinton Elementary. 

Thomas R. Fletcher, 620 French Drive, 
Columbus. Valley Forge Teachers Medal 
Award. Assistant principal, Hamilton 
Elementary School, 

Dorothy N. Sears, 1724 West First Ave- 
nue, Columbus. Valley Forge Teachers 
Medal Award. Marion-Franklin High 
School. 

West Mound School, 2051 West Mound 
Street, Columbus. George Washington 
Honor Medal Award in school category. 

Stockbridge School, 3350 South Cham- 
pion Avenue, Columbus: George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award in school 
category. 

Sixth Avenue Elementary School, 303 
East Sixth Avenue, Columbus: George 
Washington Honor Medal Award in 
school category. 

Thomas F. Beck, 1687 Quigley Road, 
Columbus: Valley Forge Teachers Medal 
Award. Whetstone Senior High School. 

Clinton Junior High School, 3940 Karl 
Road, Columbus: George Washington 
Honor Medal Award, school category. 

Crestview Elementary Junior High 
School, 251 East Weber Road, Columbus: 
George Washington Honor Medal Award, 
school category. 

Walford Elementary School, 1915 East 
Cooke Road, Columbus: George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award in school 
category. 

Felton Elementary School, $20 Leonard 
Avenue, Columbus: George Washington 
Honor Medal Award, school category. 

Patricia Lee Bandy, 474 North Harris 
Avenue, Columbus, $100 and George 
Washington Honor Medal Award. Youth 
public address “You’ve Got To Care.” 
Westmoor Junior High School. 

Devonshire School, 6286 Ambleside 
Drive, Columbus: George Washington 
Honor Medal Award; school category. 
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They were not the only winners. Two 
principal awards were received by— 
Louis “Doc” Goodwin, the Columbus Dis- 
patch, principal award, $500 and en- 
cased George Washington Honor Medal 
for cartoon, “House Built Upon a Rock,” 
top national award for cartooning, his 
sixth Freedoms Foundation award; Ed 
Mason, the Columbus Dispatch, prin- 
cipal award, Americana General, en- 
cased George Washington Honor Medal 
for Dispatch Sunday magazine series: 
“Builders of a Nation,” his fourth Free- 
doms Foundation award. This one leads 
the Nation for a written series; an 
earlier award for broadcasting led the 
Nation. 

Other winners included: 

Rosemore Junior High School, 4735 
Kae Avenue, Whitehall: George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award in school 
category. Whitehall Schools. 

Whitehall Yearling High School, 675 
South Yearling Road, Whitehall: George 
Washington Honor Medal Award in 
school category for flag promotion, 
supervised by Luella E, Compton, 

Eugene Craig, the Columbus Dispatch: 
Distinguished Service Award for cartoon: 
“Double-Edged Blade.” His 13th Free- 
doms Foundation award. Two of his 
awards were for leading the Nation in 
cartooning. 

Columbia Gas of Ohio, Inc., 99 North 
Front Street, Columbus: George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award. Television 
program “Chet Long: Far East Report.” 

Department of Ohio American Legion 
Auxiliary: George Washington Honor 
Medal Award, community programs 
category. 

Department of Ohio American Legion: 
George Washington Honor Medal Award, 
community programs category. 

Hastings Junior High School, 1850 
Hasting Lane, Upper Arlington: George 
Washington Honor Medal Award, school 
category. 

Miss Marty Hale, 754 Main Street, 
Wintersville, deceased: George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal Award for poem, “How 
Long?” 

Rev. Kay M. Glaesner, Jr., St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field: George Washington Honor Medal 
Award for sermon: “If You Lose Faith, 
We Shall Not Sleep.” 

WOUB radio, Ohio University, Athens: 
John C. Ray, network distribution super- 
visor. Honor Certificate Award, college 
campus programs category. 

Jonathan J. Lohnes, 1830 Audubon 
Park Drive, Dartmouth College, N.H.— 
Springfield: George Washington Honor 
Medal Award for essay, “Time for Re- 
awakening.” 

Walter W. Seifert, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, School of Journalism, Columbus: 
$100 and George Washington Honor 
Medal Award for public address, “You 
Ought To Be Committed.” 

M. Set. Curtis W. Diggs, U.S. Air Force, 
1068 Meadowdale Avenue, Columbus, sta- 
tioned APO San Francisco, Calif.: George 
Washington Honor Medal Award. Armed 
Forces letter, “Freedom: My Heritage, 
My Responsibility.” 

Sandra Wallace, 5300 Brand Road, 
Dublin: George Washington Honor Med- 
al Award for youth essay, “Only the 
Dream Is Real,” Dublin High School. 
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Ohio National Guard Association, Co- 
lumbus: George Washington Honor 
Medal Award in community programs 
category. 

WBNS-TV, 770 Twin Rivers Drive, 
Columbus, Richard Borel, president: 
George Washington Honor Medal Award 
for television program, “Service to God 
and Country.” 

David W. Wilson, 621 Oneida Road, 
Chillicothe: Valley Forge Teachers Medal 
Award, Chillicothe High School. 

Mansfield Rotary Club, 535 Forest 
Street, Mansfield: George Washington 
Honor Medal Award in community pro- 
grams category. 

Ohio Development Department, State 
of Ohio, Gov. James A. Rhodes: Honor 
Certificate Award in advertising cate- 
gory 

Lt. Louis G. Heil, U.S. Army, 550 Ogden 
Road, Springfield, stationed APO San 
Francisco, Calif.: George Washington 
Honor Medal Award for Armed Forces 
letter, ““Freedom—My Heritage, My Re- 
sponsibility.” 

Maj. Jack D. Hegele, U.S. Air Force, 
162 Letchworth Avenue, Columbus, sta- 
tioned Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif.: 
George Washington Honor Medal Award 
for Armed Forces letter, “Freedom—My 
Heritage, My Responsibility.” 

WTYN radio, 42 East Gay Street, Co- 
lumbus, Gene D’Angelo, general man- 
age: Honor Certificate Award for radio 
program, “The First Fourth of July.” 

Mary E. Buckers, 4782 Mars Road, 
Uniontown: Valley Forge Teachers Med- 
al Award. 

Kal Kalwary, 211 West Weisheimer 
Road, Columbus: $100 and George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award for essay, “A 
Trip—Like Not for Hippies!” 


Legislation To Amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing for myself and for the 
distinguished gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. BaRINd]I, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Harrison], and the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Rotu] a bill to 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
to provide that no State shall receive less 
than one-quarter of 1 percent of the 
allocated funds. 

Under the present formula States with 
a small population such as Alaska, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, and Wyoming do not re- 
ceive sufficient money to establish a 
workable program. Each State, regard- 
less of size, must establish the machin- 
ery to operate rehabilitation serv- 
ices. There are fixed costs that are 
simply unavoidable. The use of a mini- 
mum allocation for each State would 
allow the small programs to be well 
established without taking away a sig- 
nificant amount from the remaining 46 
States. Use of the proposed minimum for 
fiscal 1968 would have resulted in a shift 
of less than $1 million in the allocations 
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for section 2 of the act. Total allocations 
are estimated at $287 million. Thus the 
affected amount is only about three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total funds 
available. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
is about to consider the 1968 amend- 
ments to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. I hope that this provision can be 
included in the bill to be reported by the 
committee. 


United States Vietnam Role Needs 
Reappraisal 

HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several weeks since the Tet of- 
fensive there have been repeated state- 
ments to the press to the effect that the 
administration was conducting a full- 
scale review of the entire Vietnam situa- 
tion. During this period there have also 
been reports that General Westmoreland 
had requested as many as 206,000 more 
troops. Over the past weekend press re- 
ports appeared indicating that more 
troops would be sent. Then just Monday 
in a speech in Minneapolis the President 
stated: 

Your President has come here to ask you 
people, and all the other people of this na- 
tion, to join us in a total national effort to 
win the war, to win the peace— 


And further that— 

The time has come when we ought to 
unite, when we ought to stand up and be 
counted, when we ought to support our lead- 
ers, our Government, our men, and our allies 
until aggression is stopped, wherever it has 
occurred. 


These statements with their new em- 
phasis on winning the struggle, coming 
as they do nearly 3 years after the build- 
up of American troops in Vietnam can 
only raise further questions in the minds 
of the American people about our policies 
of the past. The real question is whether 
or not this speech indicates any change 
in administration policy or whether the 
words were intended to appear to say 
more than they do, as often has been the 
case in the past. 

In a timely and balanced editorial ap- 
pearing in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Mich., Tuesday, March 12, 1968, entitled 
“United States Vietnam Role Needs Re- 
appraisal” a number of points that need 
to be considered are discussed and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES VIETNAM ROLE NEEDS 
REAPPRAISAL 

There are signs of growing recognition of 
need for a thorough reappraisal of the United 
States’ role in Vietnam. In our judgment, 
such indications are not surprising in the 
light of events in recent weeks. 

One of the developments that have con- 
tributed to uncertainty and doubt about ad- 
ministration policy was the wave of attacks 
launched by the Communists at Tet, the 
Asian New Year holiday. 

Another was Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land’s latest request for 206,000 more Amer- 
ion troops in addition to the 510,000 already 

ere. 
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The general's plea has touched off a debate 
within the high levels of the administration 
with some civilian officials in both the De- 
fense and State Departments arguing that 
such an American increase would bring a 
matching boost by North Vietnam and raise 
the level of violence without giving the 
allies the upper hand. 

The issues confronting the administration, 
Congress and the public is whether the 
United States should continue to pour more 
and more Americans into the long and frus- 
trating conflict which already has cost the 
lives of more than 19,000 U.S. troops and in 
which military victory may be unattainable 
under the administration’s policy of limited 
war. 

A significant shift in attitude in the U.S. 
Senate appeared to be taking shape last week. 
Chronic critics of Vietnam policy demanded 
that Congress be consulted before additional 
troops are committed to the war in the dis- 
tant Asian country. This in itself was not 
a new development but for the first time 
some supporters of administration policy 
began expressing public doubt about whether 
President Johnson should commit more 
forces without consultation with Congress. 

There is reason to believe that this ap- 
parent shift may reflect changing public 
opinion. In a report published in The State 
Journal Sunday, Tom Wicker of the New 
York Times News Service cited a poll show- 
ing that 49 per cent of the respondents now 
believe it was a mistake for President John- 
son to have sent combat troops to Vietnam 
in 1965. Forty-one per cent do not believe 
it was a mistake and 10 per cent are un- 
decided. 

The same poll indicates that 61 per cent 
of the American people believe the United 
States and its allies either are losing the war 
or are making no progress toward winning 
it. 

The conflict in which the United States 
first became involved by sending advisers to 
one faction in Vietnam has become largely 
an American war in which some of this coun- 
try’s free world allies have continued to 
trade with North Vietnam in spite of re- 
peated efforts by Rep. Charles E. Chamber- 
lain, R-Lansing, to have the administration 
take measures to end such commerce. 

The Communists do not pose the only 
problems for the United States. While some 
of the South Vietnamese fight courageously 
for the independence of their country, there 
is too much foot-dragging by others who 
seem to take the position that American 
troops should do their fighting while they 
profit through graft and corruption, 

Nor is presidential hopeful Richard M. 
Nixon helping to solve America’s problems 
by seeking support with a pledge that if he 
is elected “new leadership will end the war 
and win the peace in the Pacific” and failing 
to say what he has in mind. 

If Nixon sincerely believes he has a formula 
for peace he owes it to the American peo- 
ple to let them in on his secret, at least 
to the extent of apprising them of whether 
he favors further escalation or steps to- 
ward a negotiated compromise settlement. 

Greatly stepped up military force is not 

the simple solution it may appear to be. 
Some of the drastic measures proposed by 
the extremists among the “hawks” might 
present the danger of sparking a third world 
war. 
And even if a clear-cut military triumph 
could be achieved America doubtless would 
face the necessity of occupying Vietnam 
for many years, if not ntly, to pre- 
vent future outbreaks among Vietnam's op- 
posing factions. 

Among those who are not helping to solve 
America’s dilemma are persons in the ad- 
ministration and elsewhere who seek to 
stifle criticism in responsible quarters by 
equating it with lack of patriotism and with 
failure to support American troops in Viet- 
nam, 
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Many of the critics claim that it is they 
who are trying to aid the troops by at- 
tempting to find a way to extricate them 
from their present plight. 

Wicker’s report quoted such a conservative 
senator as Harry Byrd Jr. of Virginia as say- 


ing recently: 
“Tf I sense accurately the mood of my 
fellow V: , the national leadership has 


irginians, 
lost to a considerable degree the confidence 
of the public in its handling of the Viet- 
nam war. Is not now the time for a reap- 
praisal of our policies and objectives?” 
Under all the tragic circumstances, we be- 
lieve the answer is “Yes.” 


Rhodesians Speak Out 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Government of Rhodesia tried, con- 
victed, and executed three native Afri- 
cans for two brutal murders. 

The Government of Rhodesia has de- 
clared its independence from Great 
Britain and for having done so the 
British Government has instituted an 
economic boycott against Rhodesia—a 
boycott in which by Executive order 
President Johnson has shamefully and 
without provocation joined the United 
States. 

The Queen of England attempted to 
intervene to halt the executions of the 
three murderers. Her attempted inter- 
vention was ignored by the Government 
of Rhodesia for the reason, among 
others, that the British Government had 
no prior consultation with the con- 
demned men or their legal advisers. 

Because of the misrepresentations in 
the United States concerning this case, 
I am inserting in the Recorp at this 
point the following statement by the 
Government of Rhodesia: 


In the recent Constitutional case the Ap- 
pellate Division of the High Court of Rho- 
desia established that under the Constitu- 
tion of Rhodesia, 1961, internal sovereignty 
was granted to Rhodesia. In the words of the 
Chief Justice, Sir Hugh Beadle, “there was 
a transfer not merely of legislative power to 
Southern Rhodesia, but in addition a trans- 
fer of governmental power, and the United 
Kingdom had not the right to revoke these 
powers”. 

This judgment and the judgments of the 
Appellate Division in the recent cases 
brought by these condemned men ruled 
that the exercise of the Prerogative of 
Mercy was one of the powers falling within 
Rhodesia’s internal sovereignty, and that the 
Rhodesian Government are the successors in 
office of their predecessors under the 1961 
Constitution and have the exclusive legal 
power to exercise the Prerogative of Mercy. 
The Court expressly stated that the British 
Government had no right to exercise the 
Prerogative of Mercy in Rhodesia. 

In terms of those judgments there is no 
doubt at all that the action of the British 
Government in purporting to reprieve these 
prisoners was wholly unconstitutional. No 
action in relation to the exercise of the Pre- 
rogative of Mercy can be taken in Rhodesia 
except on the advice of the members of the 
Rhodesian Executive Council consisting of 
Ministers of the Rhodesian Government. 

The Rhodesian Government have been 
meticulous in ensuring that they had the 
legal authority to exercise the Prerogative of 
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Mercy and that the manner in which they 

have exercised that power has been both just 

and in terms of the law. They have at all 

times submitted to the jurisdiction of the 
Court on these questions. 

On 25th August, 1967, the Rhodesian Ex-. 

ecutive Council considered the cases of six 
persons who had been sentenced to death 
by the High Court, including the three who 
were the subject of the British Government 
action. In each case consideration was given 
to all the relevant evidence and informa- 
tion and to the lapse of time since sentence 
was passed. 
It was decided that the Prerogative of 
Mercy should be exercised in favour of three 
of the condemned men by commuting their 
sentences to life imprisonment. In the case 
of the other three men it was decided not 
to grant a reprieve and to allow the law to 
take its course. Yesterday the Executive 
Council considered further petitions relating 
to these three men and decided to abide by 
the earlier decisions, 

The Rhodesian Government had delayed 
consideration of these cases because the Gov- 
ernment were waiting for certain judgments 
of the Courts which would affect these men. 
This was an entirely responsible approach 
by the Rhodesian Government and which 
was described by Counsel for the condemned 
men in the recent High Court cases as being 
a humane one. 

In one of the cases brought by the con- 
demned men last week, the Chief Justice, 
Sir Hugh Beadle, delivering the judgment 
of the Appellate Division, had this to say 
on the question of delay— 

“Whether in any particular case the delay 
is sufficient to justify commuting the sen- 
tence involves the making of a ‘value’ judg- 
ment. The nature of the particular murder 
must be measured against the length of 
delay imposed. Where the murder is a par- 
ticularly reprehensible one, it might be 
proper to carry out the sentence even though 
the delay may have been a relatively lengthy 
one, while in a borderline case for the im- 
position of the death penalty, the same pe- 
riod of delay might be sufficient to justify 
commuting the death sentence.” 

The crimes committed by the three men 
in whose cases the Rhodesian Executive de- 
cided not to interfere were described by the 
Chief Justice, Sir Hugh Beadle, in the same 
judgment of the Appellate Division as fol- 
lows:— 

“Before dealing with the legal issues, it 
would be as well to bear in mind the merits 
of the original appeals of the present ap- 
pellants. The cases were concerned with the 
punishment of three brutal murderers. 

“The facts in the case in which the first 
two appellants were involved are these: The 
deceased, one Oberholtzer, and his wife and 
small daughter were returning home one 
evening along a country road when they 
came upon a road block which had been con- 
structed by the appellants assisted by at 
least two others. The deceased stopped his 
car and got out to see if he could remove the 
road block and so secure a passage. Imme- 
diately he got out he was attacked by the ap- 
pellants and two others with stones and 
knives. He received some 16 stab wounds in 
all, nine of which were in the head and neck 
and two in the trunk. His skull was fractured 
in four separate places, apparently from 
blows with stones. The car in which the 
deceased’s wife and child were was also at- 
tacked. Stones were thrown at it, the windows 
smashed and the deceased's wife was hit in 
the face with a stone, Petrol bombs were 
thrown into the vehicle, petrol was thrown 
over the vehicle and into the face of the 
deceased's wife. The deceased, though dying 
at the time, to scramble into the 
car, start it and force his way through the 
road block. In his dying condition, however, 
he soon lost control of the car and it over- 
turned. The appellants pursued the car and 
when they came up with it they threw light- 
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ed matches into the car in an attempt to set 
it on fire. Had they succeeded, there is little 
doubt that the deceased’s wife and child 
would have been burnt to death, as the de- 
ceased’s wife was then pinned down by the 
body of the deceased. At this stage a Mr. and 
Mrs. Martindale arrived on the scene from 
the opposite direction and the appellants 
fled. The Martindales succeeded in extract- 
ing Mrs. Oberholtzer and the child from the 
car, but by this time the deceased was dead. 

“The facts in the third appellant Shad- 
reck’s case are these: Some time after mid- 
night at a relatively lonely spot the appel- 
lant, who was the ringleader of a number 
of thugs, waylaid the deceased who was then 
proceeding to his home, and brutally did him 
to death. The appellant struck him at least 
twice on the head with an axe and one of his 
companions stabbed him in the chest either 
with a sharpened screwdriver or with a knife. 
Both the blows from the axe and the stab in 
the chest would have proved fatal. The mo- 
tive for the murder is not clear, but money 
which the deceased possessed just before he 
was killed was found to be missing when 
his body was found. The trial court, how- 
ever, found that while the motive was prob- 
ably robbery, it might have been ‘pure thug- 


ry’. 

“From this summary of the facts, it will 
be seen that each of these cases is a case of 
a most brutal and savage murder. Each one 
of these cases is a case where it is incon- 
ceivable that the trial judge would, in his 
confidential report to the Executive, have 
recommended that the law should not take 
its course. In a country which recognizes 
capital punishment as an appropriate pun- 
ishment for certain offences, each one of 
these cases, therefore, is a case where in 
the interests of the community the punish- 
ment imposed should be carried out.” 

In the exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy 
the Rhodesian Executive Council take into 
account, apart from the record of the case, a 
wide variety of evidence and information be- 
fore arriving at a decision. This evidence and 
information were not all at the disposal of 
the British Government when they purported 
to reprieve the condemned men. For the Brit- 
ish Government to have taken this uncon- 
stitutional action on incomplete evidence 
and information was irresponsible and con- 
trary to their own stated policy in such mat- 
ters. 

On lith August, 1947, Mr. Creech Jones, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
made a statement regarding procedure in 
capital cases in the Colonies where, unlike 
in the case of Rhodesia, the British Govern- 
ment had the right to intervene. Part of that 
statement is as follows— 

“The normal practice of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies is not himself to inter- 
vene in an individual case and not to ad- 
vise His Majesty to intervene. There would 
be most unfortunate results if the Secre- 
tary of State followed any other course. First, 
it would be necessary for him to consider 
fully the facts of each case and all the con- 
siderations which bore upon it. That is a 
matter of great difficulty in London remote 
from the scene of the crime. . .. For the Sec- 
retary of State to intervene would conflict 
with the plain intention of the constitutional 
instruments I have referred to, which set up 
a better machinery for deciding these matters 
than anything the Secretary of State could 
do here; and would be contrary to the com- 
mon sense of the situation, since the Gov- 
ernor, knowing all the circumstances, is in a 
better position to judge whether the prerog- 
ative of mercy should be exercised in any 
particular case.” 

It will be remembered too that Mr. Thomp- 
son, the British Commonwealth Secretary, 
said recently that as regards Rhodesia, the 
British Government had responsibility with- 
out power. 

Having regard to the statements of Mr. 
Creech Jones and Mr. Thompson, the ir- 
responsibility and cynicism of the action of 
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the British Government in relation to the 
Rhodesian cases is fully revealed. This action 
of the British Government is all the more to 
be deplored because they have brought in the 
name of Her Majesty, the Queen. Many people 
will have been misled by the British Govern- 
ment into thinking that Her Majesty has 
exercised this power personally. The true 
position is, of course, that Her Majesty is 
bound to act on the advice of the British 
Government. She has no choice in the mat- 
ter; so that the responsibility for the British 
Government's action is theirs and theirs 
alone. 

One of the many astonishing features of 
the British Government’s intervention was 
that the petition for mercy to the British 
Commonwealth Secretary was engineered en- 
tirely in London without any prior consulta- 
tion with the condemned men or their legal 
advisers in Rhodesia, to whom it was a com- 
plete su 

The attempted intervention by the British 
Government was an act of cruelty involving, 
as it did, the raising of false hopes in the 
minds of these men and their families. As 
far as the British Government were con- 
cerned these men were merely pawns in the 
political game, to be manipulated in an at- 
tempt to undermine the authority of the 
Rhodesian Government and to discredit the 
High Court of Rhodesia. 

Marcu 6, 1968. 


Presidential Sweepstakes 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Bossy Kenwnepy’s entry into 
and Nelson Rockefeller’s withdrawal 
from the presidential sweepstakes has 
created much comment here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. My discussions with Re- 
publicans, Democrats, independents, con- 
servatives, moderates, and liberals has 
lead me to these observations: 

First. Senator McCartuy’s supporters 
are very unhappy over the fact that Sen- 
ator Kennepy decided to make the race. 
They feel that the latter is a ruthless op- 
portunist. However, some of these Mc- 
Carthyites are practical politicians and 
realize that Kennepy has a much better 
chance of wresting the Democratic nom- 
ination from President Johnson than 
McCartuy has. Therefore, many of them 
have transferred their allegiance to be 
on the winning side. 

Second. Senator Kennepy’s political 
organization is infinitely stronger and 
better financed than is Senator McCar- 
THY’S. 

Third. Senator McCarruy is held in 
far higher personal esteem here in 
Washington than is Senator KENNEDY. 

Fourth. The feeling is virtually unani- 
mous that if the election were held to- 
day, the Republican nominee, whoever 
it might be, could defeat either L. B, J. 
or Bossy. 

However, if the President finds an hon- 
orable solution to the Vietnam problem 
before the election, “all bets are off.” He 
almost certainly would be nominated and 
probably then be reelected. 

Fifth. There is a bare possibility that 
Mr. Johnson will not run for reelection. 
He is a proud man and would hate to be 
rejected by the voters. 
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Sixth. The antagonism between the 
President and Senator KENNEDY is so 
great that it is extremely unlikely that 
L. B. J. would accept KENNEDY as his 
vice-presidential candidate. 

Seventh. Republicans are split in their 
opinions as to whether President Johnson 
or Senator Kennepy would be easier to 
defeat. 

Eighth. Governor Rockefeller’s with- 
drawal came as a disappointment to 
some Republicans, but was received with 
great joy by the Democrats, most of 
whom hold the opinion that Rockefeller 
would attract more Democratic and in- 
dependent votes than Richard Nixon 
would. 

Ninth. While it is recognized that 
George Wallace probably will carry some 
Southern States, his candidacy really is 
not taken very seriously—even by most 
southerners serving here in Washington. 


Newsletter 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of my colleagues have 
requested that I make available to them 
and the public my newsletters as they 
are published, and for that reason I am 
placing in the Recorp No. 2, volume 2, 
of my newsletter: 

Dear Friend: The high cost of rioting: 
When riots hit major cities last year, 83 peo- 
ple died, 1,897 injured, millions of dollars in 

damage resulted. Eighty percent of 
deaths and over half of injuries occurred in 
Newark and Detroit ... this despite De- 
troit having spent $41 million in federal 
funds, plus local money, over three-year pe- 
riod on ghetto programs. Presidential Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders says solution to 
rioting is more massive spending. Democrat 
Chairman of House Appropriations Commit- 
tee says Congress would have to raise your 
income taxes 50-100% to pay for these pro- 


grams. 

“A Fraud”: “One of the most serious frauds 
one can commit upon the poor is to promise 
something you do not or cannot deliver ... 
There is so little money left for the poor 
after salaries and fixed overhead that one can 
no longer refer to this fact as an irregular- 
ity—one must call it what it is—a fraud.“ So 
said a Democrat-controlled legislative com- 
mittee in Michigan after investigation of the 
poverty program in Detroit. The effect of 
over-publicizing these programs is to cause 
anger and frustration among the poor when 
the money they are expecting to receive is 
used up before it reaches them. 

Election Year Change? Most Republicans, 
many Southern Democrats have been alarmed 
by the federal government continuing to 
spend billions more each year than we take 
in, have tried to stop it. Administration lead- 
er and Appropriations Committee Chairman, 
George Mahon of Texas, stated on February 
27, “How can we defend going on and on 
spending money that we do not have? It does 
not make sense. The time has come to call a 
halt.” Does this represent election-year pol- 
itics or a final recognition by Administration 
of vital fiscal fact? 

We're Proud! U.S. military academies have 
perhaps toughest scholastic requirements in 
nation ... many youngsters from our state 
have flunked entrance tests in past. In crder 
to insure top cadets, your Congressman es- 
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tablished the Fifth District Military Academy 
Advisory Board to find best-qualified candi- 
dates. The result: Already all of our principal 
appointees have been accepted. Donald R. 
Andersen of 4055 Hilltop Drive, College Park, 
and Robert P. Musselman, Jr. of 4336 Mt. 
Param Parkway, N.W., Atlanta, will enter the 
U.S. Naval Academy and Thomas B. Hazle- 
hurst of 1125 Angelo Court, N.E., Atlanta, is 
going to West Point. 

Cutting Costs: Open, public, competitive 
bidding on government purchasing at any 
level is best safeguard against wasteful 
spending of your tax dollars. But General 
Accounting Office, at my request, has turned 
up fact that 75% of some $50,600,000,000 in 
federal buying in 1967 was by negotiated bids. 
Early figures, not yet complete, show Defense 
Department is biggest offender .. . Bought 
86.6% of its goods through non-advertised 
purchases last year. Congressional inquiry is 
coming to find out why. 

From the White House: Your Congressman 
may have become first Member of Georgia 
delegation to make a speech from the White 
House. When Congressional Business Febru- 
ary 20 kept me from being in Georgia to 
speak to Longino PTA, we set up direct, long- 
distance telephone hookup ... made the 
speech from the White House where Con- 
gressional reception was in progress. 
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go overseas: Through donations you 
in, and our funds, we print enough of 
reports to give every household facts 
would not otherwise receive. Now we've 
learned we also go overseas. Major David L. 
Spearman writes from Vietnam that his wife 
mails him every issue, asks that we send them 
to him there. Consider it done, Major! 
Freshmen GOP leader: Last year, your Con- 
gressman sought a position on the GOP Pol- 
icy Committee . didn't make it. This year, 
sought same position . . didn’t make it. 
But then, elected President of entire group 
of 58 new Republican Congressmen which 
comprises 30% of all Republicans in House. 
This gives stronger voice to Georgia's Fifth 
District by having your Congressman as part 
of Congressional leadership who consider pol- 
icy on the many issues facing your nation. 
Let's hear from you: It's far more re- 
Hable to learn your views directly from you 
on national issues. So help me by completing 
the questionnaire below. . place it in an 
envelope and mail to me at 1641 Longworth 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. Feel free to 
give detailed answers on a separate sheet. 
It is a high honor for me to serve you in 
Washington, 
Yours very truly, 
FLETCHER THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress. 
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Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in connection with its 
ladies’ auxiliary, conducts a Voice of De- 
mocracy contest. In the past year more 
than 400,000 young students took part in 
the contest competing for college schol- 
arships. This year’s Voice of Democracy 
theme was Freedom's Challenge.“ 

The winning contestants from each 
State were brought to Washington re- 
cently where final judging took place 
during the convention held for the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Michael S. Wehunt, of Greer, S.C. 
was my State’s representative. It was a 
pleasure for me to meet him at the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars annual congres- 
sional dinner on March 12. 

I am extremely proud of this young 
man, and also of the 400,000 other young 
people who raised their voice to speak on 
the “Challenge of Freedom.” 

Following is a copy of Michael’s speech 
which won him top honors in South 
Carolina: 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Michael S. Wehunt) 


The time is 1776. A young nation is at war. 
A falling snow adds only agony to the bitter 
cold sieging Valley Forge. A weary general 
pauses to look over his small war-torn army. 
Farther north the massive British army is 
relaxing in the warmth and shelter of many 
Philadelphia homes. George Washington pon- 
ders his impossible task ahead. Before him 
lies a handful of half-frozen men who dare 
to challenge tyranny. Thus the walls of a 
free nation are raised symbolizing tribula- 
tion, perseverance, and challenge. American- 
Freedom-is-Born! 

Some men never left that battlefield. These 
were men proud to give their lives if it meant 
the preservation of their liberty. Brave men 
+... who rise and challenge any aggression 
of their sacred freedom. 

Our nation was created from a revolution. 
It was torn apart and re-united in a civil 
war, and it was tested to its fullest allegiance 
when it faced the world in two bitter wars. 
And yet, when oppression is threatening; 
when that rally cry of freedom’s challenge 
burns in the hearts of fellow Americans; they 
continue to march forth; they continue to 
fight, and they continue to die, so that their 
nation might be free. 

Freedom is not a gift . . bestowed upon 
man by nature. It is not a pure element 
complete within itself. It is a God-given mo- 
tive of individualism promised to every man; 
the immortal voices of our forefathers de- 
claring that all men are created equal. It 
is man’s inherent right to be free. 
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From the bloody fields of Gettysburg, to 
the perilous shores of Normandy, from the 
barren rocks of Iwo Jima, to the desolate 
regions of Korea, our nation has endured and 
nourished into a living archive of freedom. 
Such endurance is its greatest asset; the 
foundation of its ultimate goal of freedom, 
not only for itself, but for the freedom of 
the entire world. 

ion, achievement, challenge; these 
are the attributes which hold the success of 
man's freedom. 

The fatalist, the pessimists, the imperial- 
ist, may cry out against this free institution, 
but they speak to an empty hall. 

On the chaotic battlefields of the ages, we 
shall build a pyramid; not as a tomb for a 
forgotten Pharoah, but as a monument to 
living man. We will lay the foundation stones 
on the history of yesterday. We will raise the 
walls on the challenge of today, and we will 
crown the apex with a banner of freedom, 
the promise of tomorrow. 


L. B. J. Is a Little Late 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
on the floor of the House I commented 
on the President’s call for “austerity” by 
pointing out that it would be heartening 
if we could believe that the President is 
seriously considering a sizable cutback 
of Federal expenditures. I hope that this 
will not be merely another case of “too 
little, too late” and will await with in- 
terest the administration’s specific rec- 
ommendations for cutbacks. 

Meanwhile, in all of the comment and 
discussion of the President’s call for 
sacrifices by the American people it oc- 
curs to me that far too little of that com- 
mentary has reference to the tardiness of 
the President's actions. In that regard I 
noticed an editorial in the Peoria Journal 
Star of March 21, 1968, and the whole 
story is really encompassed in the title, 
“L. B. J. Is a Little Late.” 

I include the editorial in the Recorp at 
this point: 

L. B. J. Is a LITTLE LATE 

It is a little bit ridiculous when the Pres- 
ident of the United States has laughed for 
years at economic warnings, ridiculed and 
sneered at those who warned of the bal- 
ance of payments and the gold drain, finally, 
with his baċk to the wall, starts clamoring 
for higher taxes, “austerity”, travel limita- 
tions, and budget cuts, 

It is a little bit ridiculous when virtually 
every responsible financial publication has 
issued repeated warnings of the consequences 
of profligacy and economic irresponsibility 
in Washington, and the politicians laughed it 
off for years—only to have a brick wall fall 
on them and then ask the American people 
to sacrifice to make up for it all 

The cold fiscal facts since the retirement 
of that old golf-playing President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, show that since he left office 
and we began “moving” this country toward 
every golden hypothesis teams of dreamers 
could cook up and sell, we have been mov- 
ing, in fact, toward the day of financial 
reckoning. 

While domestic spending skyrocketed to 
the tune of 80 billions, inflation moved 
among us, and all foreign people found them- 
selves paying higher and higher prices for 
American goods with dollars still as costly to 
them as before, trouble was inevitable. 
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With a copper strike that went on inter- 
minably, while our dollars were drained for 
copper imports (to a tune greater than the 
total “tourist” saving planned by heavy re- 
strictions), our President postponed and 
postponed applying pressure there while 
looking for other gimmicks to save the flow 
of dollars. 

Even with a heightened cost of an ac- 
celerated combat in Vietnam, this President 
brushed aside the economic realities and 
sketched vast new spending proposals up to 
the last minute. 

What have we to show for the grand pro- 
posal to build a “Great Society” on a moun- 
tain of federal debts? 

The worst social mess in modern history in 
our cities, and the worst financial crisis on 
the international scene in thirty years! 

Once again, an old rule holds true that 
those who administer programs that are eco- 
nomically irresponsible are very apt to be 
administering programs that are also inef- 
ficient. 

In its grandiose policies, this administra- 
tion has failed twice over. It failed to be 
economically fair to the American people, 
and it failed to produce results with all the 
money it poured out. 


Removal of the Gold Cover 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has now acted to remove the 
archaic gold-cover requirement. This ac- 
tion demonstrates once again our firm 
resolve to maintain the $35-an-ounce 
price of gold which is the foundation of 
present international monetary arrange- 
ments. Prompt action on the President’s 
tax and balance-of-payments proposals 
is also needed to insure that the dollar 
remains strong at home and abroad. 

I think we are all aware of the finan- 
cial strains that result from our stead- 
fast commitment to the defense of free- 
dom in Southeast Asia. Certainly, it is 
essential to reduce those strains by ap- 
plying an extra degree of fiscal restraint 
and strengthening our balance of pay- 
ments. There is also a need to retain 
our perspective and to recognize the 
great strength of our economic and fi- 
nancial position. With all due respect, it 
seems to me that the February 21 House 
Republican policy committee statement 
on the gold cover and the balance of pay- 
ments did suffer, and suffer grievously, 
from misstatement of fact and a general 
lack of perspective. 

At a time when the country is heavily 
engaged in a military effort and when 
there is a great deal of foreign speculative 
activity in favor of gold, if not actually 
against the dollar, I think it is important 
that the record be corrected. Therefore, 
I want to comment briefly on that Re- 
publican policy statement. 

One might expect a reasoned tone from 
a statement dealing with gold and the 
balance of payments at a time when in- 
ternational markets were already un- 
settled. What do we find? Let me quote 
the first paragraph: 

President Johnson’s request that Congress 


remove the gold cover is a tragic confession 
of failure. Seven years of Democratic spend- 
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thrift policies have reduced this Country 
from a fiscal strongman into a hat-in-hand 
supplicant whose currency is dependent upon 
the restraint and forbearance of others. 
World confidence in the dollar has been 
shaken and the international monetary sys- 
tem is in serious trouble. 


What are the facts? During 7 years 
of Democratic administration, the United 
States has enjoyed the longest economic 
expansion in the history of the country. 
The previous 7 Republican years pro- 
duced three recessions, price increases 
exceeding those of the last 7 years, and 
culminated in the largest balance-of- 
payments deficit in the Nation’s history. 

What does the Republican statement 
say? We are told: 

At the close of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, this country enjoyed cost-price stability, 
a Federal budget surplus, and a strong inter- 
national economic position. The dollar 
reigned supreme. “Good as gold” was an ac- 
curate as well as an apt description of our 
currency. 


Let us examine these claims. Did we 
have cost-price stability? This was only 
achieved temporarily at the cost of a 
recession which raised unemployment to 
7 percent of the labor force and caused a 
staggering loss of national production 
and income. 

Did we have a budget surplus? During 
fiscal year 1959, the Federal administra- 
tive budget deficit broke all peacetime 
records by rising to $12.4 billion. Then 
there was a drastic and unsettling shift 
to a $1.2 billion surplus in fiscal 1960. 
This was a major factor contributing to 
the 1960 recession. 

How strong was our international eco- 
nomic position? In 1960, the balance-of- 
payments deficit soared to an all-time 
record of nearly $4 billion. This was the 
end consequence of a period of slow 
growth and rising prices under a Repub- 
lican administration which undercut our 
international competitive position. What 
about gold and the dollar? By late 1960, 
the price of gold leaped to $40 an ounce. 
It is true that the outgoing Republican 
administration acted responsibly to quell 
the speculation over a possible rise in the 
price of gold. They deserve credit for 
that. I could only wish that this recent 
Republican policy statement exhibited a 
similar sense of responsibility. I regret 
to say it did not. 

What positive recommendations does 
the Republican policy statement contain? 
We are told that “the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit must be eliminated.” Yes, 
of course; and how is this to be accom- 
plished? No details are given, just a few 
platitudes and a sniping criticism of 
the administration’s balance-of-pay- 
ment program. 

Is there any reasoned discussion of the 
fiscal situation and the need for a tax 
increase coupled with expenditure con- 
trol? No; we are simply told, with the 
statement’s overblown rhetoric, that 
“there must be a return to fiscal sanity 
at home.” A ceiling on non- Vietnam ex- 
penditures is advocated without refer- 
ence to what effects this might have. 

Removal of the gold cover, reduction 
of our balance-of-payments deficit, and 
the application of fiscal restraint are 
necessary steps. They should command 
the support of all those, regardless of 
political affiliation, who want to see the 
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dollar remain strong at home and abroad. 
These are matters that must be dealt 
with calmly and responsibly, with full 
consideration of the consequences of in- 
action. Let us hope that in the future 
they can be approached in such a spirit. 


Parallel Government: Subversion by 
Moral Emotion 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the profes- 
sional revolutionary is taught that there 
are many skirmishes to be fought to 
overcome constituted authority but that 
armed open warfare must come only in 
the final battle. 

Revolutions, because they are unpop- 
ular and unwanted by the vast majority 
of the people, are instigated among the 
people by a hard-core few. 

In their buildup for the final blood- 
baths or takeover, it becomes necessary 
to work for popular support and a base 
of safe operations. Their known leaders 
being unpopular and their ideas contrary 
to the wishes of the majority—public 
opinion can only be reached by the use of 
half-truths and disguised objectives. 

Usually, these are aimed at select mi- 
norities—with the intention of portray- 
ing a united front—and affecting the 
emotions of the masses. Thereby, some 
converts are gained to their hazy think- 
ing, or at least opposition and resistance 
from well-meaning people is neutralized. 

Not desiring to stand public scrutiny 
in an election, the leaders and sympa- 
thizers enter the field of government as 
appointed specialists and advisers. In 
this position they dedicate themselves to 
the stealing of power from the elected 
representatives of the voters. 

Such infiltration is not new and must 
be studied and understood by all who be- 
lieve in a form of government where the 
elected popular leaders are responsible 
to the people. 

We find this pattern in far too many 
instances—when the cooperating elected 
official is defeated by the voters, the 
superexpert appointee remains, as does 
his web of power and influence. This 
hide-and-seek type of revolution is called 
parallel government by some revolu- 
tionists. Far more treacherous than the 
fifth column—and more effective by the 
softening-up process than open pitched 
battle—it exists in many forms and is 
never identified by its true name. 

For example, examine the parallel 
government in the current appeal for 
civil rights. An emotional appeal is made 
to selected minorities. Pressures are used 
to mold popular opinion. Guided objec- 
tives are achieved through fear, always 
just short of open insurrection. Two steps 
forward and one step backward. Negoti- 
ated peace, but always unilaterally. The 
majority of our people and constitutional 
government lose on each so-called com- 
promise. 

Albert Krebs, of the New York Herald 
Tribune-Post Dispatch, was granted a 
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lengthy feature interview in Atlanta with 
one Martin Luther King. In this inter- 
view, King, the son of a Christian min- 
ister, related how he had no interest in 
religion until, as a student at Atlanta’s 
Morehouse College, he read Thoreau’s 
“Civil Disobedience.” 

He then “decided that the ministry 
could be best used for social protest,” and 
said that he had studied and had be- 
come a follower of Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi, the Hindu nationalist, whose suicide 
scheme for other people was successful 
in destroying the control of Christian 
England over India. 

Obvious to the student, the tactics of 
Gandhi are unsuccessful against anti- 
Christian governments and dictatorships. 

Quoting Martin Luther King: 

From my Christian background, I gained 
my ideals and from Gandhi my operational 
techniques. 


A workable knowledge of Gandhi’s op- 
erational techniques calls for a reading 
of the books “War Without Violence,” 
by Krishnalal Shridharani, and “The 
Power of Nonviolence,” by Richard 
Gregg. Both are readily available and can 
be obtained through almost any library. 

These authors detail the teaching and 
philosophy of Gandhi for a planned de- 
moralization and overthrow—from with- 
in—of organized existing government. 
Both books are prepared with simplicity, 
obviously with purpose in mind of reach- 
ing the unlearned. They outline the 
scheme for using riots, boycotts, and 
demonstrations to accomplish one goal— 
the collapse of the government. The en- 
tire technique is made so plain that fol- 
lowing chapter 1 of the Shridharani book 
will be found a diagram or blueprint 
which outlines the entire revolutionary 
technique. 

Gandhi terms the last stage before col- 
lapse and takeover “a parallel govern- 
ment.” The sinister theory of “parallel 
government” is simple. Infiltrate the 
duly elected authority, subvert their ac- 
tions, and neutralize the powers of con- 
stituted government so that uninformed 
or misinformed people will come to dis- 
trust or lack confidence in their elected 
officials. In actuality it is the formation 
of a nonelected government operating 
under or within an existing government. 

Thereafter, the people will be given 
reason to look to the unelected members 
of the parallel government machinery as 
the true leadership because they alone 
will be able to exercise the control to 
maintain law and order or insure peace. 

However, the revolutionary peace- 
makers’ success is not the result of intel- 
ligence or leadership, but rather because 
they of the parallel government move- 
ment are a part of the same conspiracy 
as the revolutionary mob they alone can 
control. 

Presently there exist, in this country, 
thousands of parallel governments that 
daily influence the lives, thoughts, and 
liberties of our people, and gain prestige 
through the use of such sugar-coated ap- 
Peals as “progress,” “social action,” 
“brotherhood,” and even “peace.” 

The most readily recognized character- 
istic of the parallel government is that 
the ruling membership is never voted on 
by the people. I can even sport the name 
“democratic” without granting a vote— 
a controlled democracy. 
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The aim of these retrogressive groups 
is unswerving—slavery of the individual 
by overthrow of his established govern- 
ment. Covering every facet of human en- 
deavor, a myriad of names and objects, 
they eventually all interlock for self- 
supporting interdependence. Many, even 
now, reveal identical leadership member- 
ships which best reveals their interlock- 
ing connections for unified control of 
purpose. But all carry an image of sup- 
porting an emotional moral cause—well 
financed and publicized out of propor- 
tion. 

As you read your daily paper or watch 
television, think beyond the catchy slogan 
and title of these groups. An “organiza- 
tion” of unelected folks working with 
what may seem to be a worthwhile proj- 
ect or to correct a promoted inequity— 
but where the policies and directives are 
dictated from the controlling head offi- 
cials down, in lieu of coming from the 
people up—may well be a parallel gov- 
ernment. 

Ask yourself, “Do these groups come 
within due bounds of your elected con- 
stitutional government? Do they also 
work to construct worthy images to in- 
fluence officials? Do they, in any way, 
have some influence on public opinion?” 
If so, you may find a portion of your 
government has been usurped by un 
elected leaders—many duped to the sous 
of the parallel government. 

Thomas Jefferson has said: 

Sometimes it is said that man cannot be 
trusted with the government of himself. Can 
he, then, be trusted with the government of 
others? Or have we found angels in the form 
of kings to govern him? 


Once entrenched, the parallel govern- 
ment constantly strives to enlarge its 
base of popularity by delusion among the 
masses. 

New Federal programs but create an 
additional financial source for parallel 
government growth. 

We, the people, more so in a few States 
than in others, have now been granted a 
theoretical guaranteed right to vote. For 
every one person, one vote. But what are 
we to vote for, when the government is 
influenced—if not run—by appointed, 
unelected men who, through the use of 
parallel governments, seek and in many 
instances have abolished the power of 
votes? Where the parallel government 
has stripped elected officials of authority 
or so influenced public opinion against 
their responsibility, far too many repre- 
sentatives suffer from inadequacy or lack 
courage to regain their proper constitu- 
tional powers. Why? Because of the fear 
of the parallel government. 

I am inserting an article from the 
Washington Evening Star for March 22, 
concerning the planned April demonstra- 
tion, at this point in the RECORD: 

POLICE Ger DETAILED ORDERS ON HANDLING 
or KING Drive 

Washington policemen have been told they 
can play a major role in preventing violence 
during demonstrations and that “police 
flexibility may be the better policy in han- 
dling demonstrators.” 

The Metropolitan Police Department, in its 
latest training bulletin, specifies procedures 
for both making and avoiding arrests—right 
down to the specific language police should 
use in addressing demonstrators. 

“Even though a particular act is unlawful, 
it may be wiser not to make an instant ar- 
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rest,” says the bulletin, part of preparations 
for Dr. Martin Luther King’s campaign for 
jobs and income, starting April 22. 

“Oftentimes, it is the advantage of the po- 
lice to establish traffic control in the area 
affected and to tolerate minor infractions 
of regulations that do not involve safety 
factors,” it says. 

“However, all persons observed committing 
acts of assault, destruction of property or 
other serious violations of law will be ar- 
rested,” the bulletin says, “If arrests are war- 
ranted, they should be made.” 

The bulletin calls for: 

1. Negotiating with demonstration lead- 
ers, in an attempt to avoid the need for ar- 
rests, and giving sitters-in opportunity to 
leave an area, nearly up to the point at 
which they would be put in a police wagon. 

2. Use of voice amplification systems, tape 
recorders, still and motion-picture cameras 
in handling demonstrators, recording their 
identities and activities and those of police. 

3. Arrest squads of 10 officers, composed 
of a sergeant, an arresting officer, a police- 
woman, four officers to carry off demonstra- 
tors, and a recording officer, a still photog- 
rapher, and a movie camera operator. 

4. Use of plainclothes officers circulating 
among demonstrators to collect intelligence. 

5. Taking of photographs of a prisoner 
and an arresting officer together with a 
Polaroid camera and use of the back of the 
photo to record data on the arrested person 
and his fingerprints. 

“Demonstration violence can be pre- 
vented,” the bulletin says. 

“It can be prevented by an informed and 
alert police agency composed of individuals 
prepared to meet the challenge, dedicated 
to the principles of democracy and willing 
to give that extra ounce of effort. 

“This situation cannot be accomplished 
overnight; it requires determination and a 
sincere desire to enforce the law in a fair, 
Objective and equitable manner.” 

After commanding crowds to disperse, it 
says, supervisors should “wait a reasonable 
length of time for compliance,” give crowds 
a second order, then after a third warning, 
proceed with arrest 


Impacted Area Funds 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, school ad- 
ministrators in my district in California, 
and other school districts throughout the 
State and the Nation, have expressed 
deep concern over the prospects of any 
cutback in the impacted-area school aid 
program. 

My congressional district will lose 20 
percent of an estimated $2,044,000 in 
automatic formula grants from the pro- 
posed reduction in Public Law 874 funds 
in fiscal year 1968. 

Mr, Speaker, any cutback in impacted- 
area funds will almost certainly lead to 
a curtailment in the quality of education 
now being provided in impacted-area 
school districts. 

It is imperative that a high priority be 
placed on restoring the full amount of 
funds for this vital program. 

Therefore, I urge the Members of the 
House to accept the Senate amendment 
to the supplemental appropriations bill 
restoring $91 million to the impacted- 
area program. The restoration of these 
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funds is urgently needed by over 4,200 
school districts in the United States to 
educate the children of Federal employ- 
ees and servicemen. 


The Future Homemakers of America Seek 
To Make the Best Better 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the Future Homemakers of 
America has been written over a period 
of 22 years by a procession of young 
women who have ever sought to make the 
best better. The story is being continued 
today by some 600,000 home economics 
students in our junior and senior high 
schools who will, between March 31 and 
April 6, meet to determine what more 
they can do to improve the cherished 
firststone of our Nation—the family 
home. 

Ask any of us to describe our home and 
it becomes an intensely personal experi- 
ence. Each of us will grope for words, for 
it becomes important to us that we 
choose just the ones that will do our own 
home the justice that it deserves. Our 
home, composed of a thousand small 
things and sentiments, is our bedrock 
and our strength. Collectively, our homes 
then are the foundation of America. 

This foundation has been shaken, even 
attacked at times, but it will never crum- 
ble. We have pressures placed upon our 
homelife today that were unheard of 
even in our parent’s time. The Future 
Homemakers, and those who guide them, 
realize this, and their energy and effort 
is devoted to challenging today’s pres- 
sures and preparing themselves to be re- 
sponsible women in tomorrow’s adult 
world. Members of the FHA are offered a 
broad and diversified program of study 
that will enable them to make prudent 
decisions demanded of them as guard- 
ians of the moral standards of this coun- 
try. This role will be theirs, for nothing 
can protect us from external pressures so 
much as a strong sense of personal sta- 
bility, and to impart this stability to 
others is the natural art of womankind. 

Great though our technological skill 
has become during this century, we know 
that we cannot mass produce character. 
Character is a matter of personal iden- 
tity. It belongs to those who will prepare 
themselves for the role they are to as- 
sume. Character belongs to those who 
will perform the work that must be done 
and to those who will find satisfaction in 
filling a vital need. To have character is 
not to merely be good at something but 
to be a certain type of person. The girl 
who joins the Future Homemakers is that 
certain type of person. 

Future Homemakers, by seeking to im- 
prove themselves and the world around 
them, develop a broad understanding of 
the overall needs of our society and those 
things that are required to provide a 
good life for all human beings. In their 
preparation for the adult functions of 
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homemaker, careerist, and citizen, mem- 
bers study the principles of good citizen- 
ship so that, as they move forward, the 
next generation can move farther. 

The Future Homemakers are great 
favorites of mine, and throughout my re- 
marks one phrase has kept coming to my 
mind. It is not a new phrase at all. In 
fact, we hear it so seldom these days that 
is has an almost strange sound. But be- 
cause it is a compliment in the highest 
sense, I think it most fitting to refer to 
the Future Homemakers of America as 
young ladies of quality. They are my 
young ladies, for Iam an honorary mem- 
ber of the Future Homemakers, and I am 
very proud that they are not content 
to dedicate their lives to small purposes. 
The Future Homemakers of America 
have the mark of true quality. 


Congressman Claude Pepper Supports 


Legislation To Amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act To Effect Bet- 
ter Control of Oil Pollution of Beaches 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker the disaster 
of March 3 in the bay at San Juan, P.R., 
again dramatically focuses attention on 
the widespread damage that an oil slick 
can cause to resort beaches. But more 
important, the breakup of the tanker 
Ocean Eagle is a grim reminder to Con- 
gress that we have before us an urgent 
item of unfinished business that de- 
mands action. It is for this reason that 
I introduce my bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act so as to en- 
able our authorities to more effectively 
cope with this serious source of pollu- 
tion. 

According to an article in the March 
10 issue of the New York Times: 

More than 700 million tons of petroleum 
and petroleum products move by sea each 
year. About 420 million tons of this total is 
crude oil, which is the greatest single source 
of marine pollution, because refined petro- 
leum products are volatile enough to dis- 
appear from the seas in a relatively short 
time. 

The demand for oil will continue to grow 
and the economics of the industry are pro- 
ducing mammoth 306,000—deadweight—ton 
tankers that will dwarf the 200,000-ton 
supertankers now plying the oil routes. 

Industry spokesmen, who feel that oc- 
casional tanker disasters are as inevitable as 
aircraft disasters, are concentrating on the 
problem of preventing spillages and dump- 
ings into the water. A discharge of only 15 
tons of oil can cover an area of eight square 
miles in less than a week. 


I think this quote shows how the oil 
pollution menace will continue to grow 
as more and larger tankers are built. 

The damage caused by oil pollution 
from the Ocean Eagle was not nearly so 
great as that caused last May when the 
Torrey Canyon went down off the coast 
of England. The damage from such 
disasters is not limited to the beaches, 
resorts, and tourist trade. The pollution 
also affects marine life, waterfowl, shell 
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fish, and many other living creatures. 
Once this living resource is destroyed, 
it may be indeed difficult to restore it. 

The bill that I am introducing would 
help fix responsibility, set penalties, pro- 
vide for inspections, clarify legal tangles, 
provide for removal of oil pollutants, 
and include other much needed im- 
provements in the present Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. The Presi- 
dent, in his conservation message to the 
Congress, strongly urged the passage of 
effective legislation to deal with this 
serious problem. 


Distinguished Service of Dr. Emory K. 
Lindquist, President of Wichita State 
University 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
great regret that I learned recently of 
the pending resignation of Dr. Emory 
Lindquist as president of Wichita State 
University. Dr. Lindquist is a distin- 
guished teacher and an able administra- 
tor. He has devoted 35 years to higher 
education in Kansas. When men such 
as this are lost either in administra- 
tion or teaching, it helps underscore the 
fact that “bricks and mortar do not a 
university make.” The people of Kansas 
and the United States are indebted to 
men such as Emory Lindquist for their 
dedication and sacrifices to insure edu- 
cational opportunities for our young men 
and women. Dr. Lindquist is completing 
his fifth year as head of Wichita State 
University. His leadership at Wichita 
State has come during years of crucial 
transition in which the university became 
a part of the Kansas system of higher 
education. Prior to his years of teaching 
and administration at Wichita, Dr. Lind- 
quist was president of Bethany College 
in Lindsborg, Kans. 

We are hopeful that Dr. Lindquist will 
continue to serve the young people of 
Kansas in the capacity which long has 
been of first priority with him—the class- 
room professor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torials from the Hutchinson, Kans., News 
and the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, which 
bestow deserved praise upon Dr. Emory 
Lindquist for his distinguished service to 
education and to America. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News] 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

Emory Lindquist has served in the field 
of higher education in Kansas for 35 years 
in a most outstanding way. Most of the time 
he has acted as an administrator. 

Lindquist was head of Bethany College 
for a number of years, and during his tenure 
contributed much to the development of 
that institution. He resigned that position 
to become a professor of what then was 
Wichita University. 

Soon, however, he was drafted for admin- 
istrative duty as dean of the faculties and 
later as president. In the latter capacity 
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he has seen the school successfully through 
its transformation from a municipal to a 
state institution and through a period of 
amazing growth. 

Now at the age of 60 Lindquist is resign- 
ing the position he has held for the past 
five years. It will not be, however, to go 
home, sit by the fire, and meditate. 

Lindquist has been an outstandingly suc- 
cessful college and university administrator. 
Deep at heart, though, he is a teacher and 
an inspired one. With his resignation he will 
be returning to his true vocational love. 

It is regrettable the state of Kansas doesn't 
issue medals for distinguished public serv- 
ice. Did it, Emory Lindquist certainly would 
be rewarded with one on this occasion. 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle] 


DR. LINDQUIST SPECIALLY QUALIFIED To GUIDE 
WSU In a TROUBLED TIME 


After five years as president of Wichita 
State University Dr. Emory Lindquist is re- 
signing. The legacy he leaves the university 
is a significant one. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution is the 
smoothness with which he guided the uni- 
versity in its transition from municipal to 
state school. The long legislative battle which 
preceded the change had engendered much 
bitterness and misunderstanding. Dr. Lind- 
quist, through his great integrity and tact, 
was able to work with regents and legislators 
and convince them not only that WSU be- 
longed in the state system but that it had a 
genuine contribution to make to the Kansas 
educational offering. 

Because of the nature of the law that 
brought WSU into the state system, there was 
a close relationship with Kansas University 
that must be worked out. Dr. Lindquist and 
Dr. W. Clarke Wescoe, KU chancellor, have 
been able to bring this to a meaningful and 
happy fruition. 

During Dr. Lindquist’s five years as presi- 
dent, WSU has almost doubled in enroll- 
ment, in faculty and in budget. The logope- 
dics doctoral program has been strengthened 
and much progress made toward a doctorate 
in aerospace studies. A degree nursing pro- 
gram has received initial funding. A number 
of distinguished professorships have been 
established, some in cooperation with the 
State Board of Regents. 

Dr. Lindquist, who recognizes the vitally 
important role played by private funds in 
the development of a great university, turned 
his attention toward the formation of the 
WSU Endowment Association. The need for 
land for future expansion has been alleviated 
by the acquisition of Crestview Country Club. 

A number of badly-needed capital im- 
provements have been undertaken and some 
now are nearing completion. 

When Dr. Lindquist was chosen to be pres- 
ident in 1963 he indicated that he hoped to 
serve only as an interim administrator. At 
that time his personal qualifications made 
him uniquely suited to the job, and he has 
completed the difficult task with honor and 
distinction. 

And now, he wants to return to the class- 
room and teaching, which is his greatest 
enthusiasm. His lifetime of scholarship and 
his special qualities of personality make him 
a great teacher—the kind WSU needs. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 63d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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Effective Executive Leadership in Busi- 
ness: The American Businessman on the 
World Scene 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to insert at this 
point in the Recorp an address by my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, entitled Ef- 
fective Executive Leadership in Business: 
The American Businessman on the 
World Scene.” 

I feel that it will be of interest to many 
Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 

EFFECTIVE EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS: 
THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN ON THE WORLD 
ScENE 

(Address of Representative Henry S. REUSS, 
of Wisconsin, at the Sams Leadership 
Forum, Babson Institute, Babson Park, 
Mass., March 11, 1968) 

I am grateful for the opportunity to ap- 
pear at Babson tonight as a Sams Founda- 
tion guest speaker. The tribute paid by the 
Sams Foundation to Babson records the 
progress of Babson Institute in training 
young men—and I'm told at least one young 
woman—for leadership in American business 
at home and abroad. 

President Kriebel in his annual report 
sums up the mark of a Babson man today: 

“A Babson student is as concerned as the 
next about the big issues—the war in Viet- 
nam, the great poverty amidst plenty in our 
country, our government’s fiscal policy. I 
have a hunch that because Babson men know 
what they want out of life they are less the 
drifters and more mature in certain ways 
than many college students; we know, too, 
that they are more conservative both politi- 
cally and economically.” 

Please don’t think that I, as a liberal Dem- 
ocrat, can be put off when I read these words. 
When I contemplate the role of the American 
businessman on the world scene, I think of 
values that are at once liberal and conserva- 
tive: Liberal, in that the goal of a free world 
society ought to be the maximum possible 
trade and travel and investment; conserva- 
tive, in that our goal ought also to be the 
preservation of those glimmerings of interna- 
tional order that are still flickering on the 
world screen, 

Nor am I put off by the fact that many 
Babson students today are immersed in the 
work-a-day of accounting, finance, market- 
ing, and labor relations normally associated 
with domestic business. None of you, I am 
confident, can or would want to remain aloof 
from the world scene during your business 
careers that lie ahead. 

And on the degree of your involvement in 
that world scene will depend not merely how 
much you enjoy life—how much you enrich 
yourself by learning a foreign language and 
by developing empathy for far off-peoples— 
but how good a citizen you are of a country 
that increasingly is caught up with world 
problems. 

I can tell you straight off the kind of a 
free world economy that I should like to see 
you inherit—a world in which we can travel 
anywhere without a visa, a world where ever- 
widening commercial trade enables each 
country to concentrate on what it can do 
best, a world in which the multi-national 
corporation may find a welcome in every cli- 
mate, a world in which international mone- 
tary arrangements do the bidding of inter- 
national traders and investors. 
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I wish I could tell you that that kind of 
a world were ours today. In fact, we are on 
a sort of watershed, capable of going forward 
toward international order, or of sliding 
backward into international anarchy. 

So let us first look where we are today, and 
then inquire what we can do about it. 

In trade, ever since 1934 we have been 
moving toward liberalization and expansion. 
That policy has had the support of Adminis- 
trations and Congresses of both parties. For 
three decades world trade has steadily ex- 
panded. Its benefits have been more widely 
diffused among the nations. 

We have pursued a liberal trade policy be- 
cause we recognize that it is an extension 
beyond our borders of the basic philosophy 
of the free enterprise system—competition as 
a stimulus to productivity and innovation; 
the price mechanism; and the free market. 

Our trade program culminated in the con- 
clusion of the Kennedy Round negotiations 
last June. In those agreements, we gave tariff 
cuts on some $8 billion of our industrial and 
agricultural imports, and obtained tariff re- 
ductions on an equivalent $8 billion of U.S. 


But, with the ink on the Kennedy agree- 
ment still wet, there looms before us a return 
to the same protectionism which bedeviled 


us 30 years ago. 

The Common Market of Ger- 
many, France, Italy and the Low Countries— 
supported by us for the last decade every 
step of the way—now threatens to go pro- 
tectionist. The Six, not content with the dis- 
criminatory non-tariff area the rest of the 
world has allowed them, are now engaged in 
imposing the latest euphemism for tariffs— 
the so-called “border tax” to keep our goods 
from the outside. 

At home in the United States, partly as a 
reaction against incipient European protec- 
tionism, and partly because nature abhors a 
vacuum, we are witnessing a new protec- 
tionist drive of astonishing dimensions. 
In the United States Senate, some 80 Sena- 
tors have introduced import quota bills. If 
enacted, they would impose quotas on as 
much as 80 percent of our dutiable imports. 

It is ironic that at a time when American 
industry is operating at a record pitch, and 
when unemployment has been running at 
close to an all-time low, the $20 billion textile 
industry, the $26 billion steel industry, and 
the $30 billion chemical industry are all 
clamoring for mandatory quotas. — 

If we yield to the protectionists, if we 
withdraw into our shells so that Americans 
trade only with Americans and cee 


American factories will lose the spur of 
competition, Innovations like the oxygen 
conversion process of the Austrian steel in- 
dustry would be lost on the American steel 
industry. And higher priced steel would raise 
the costs of American industries ranging 
from agricultural machinery and construc- 
tion equipment to machine tools. The Ameri- 
can consumer would pay the cost in the 
clothes he wears, the appliances he buys, and 
the food he eats. 

Hardest hit of all would be the American 
export industry. One American company, 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, reports 
that the exports of Caterpillar alone amount 
to one-half the value of all the steel im- 
ported into the United States. 

The American Chemical industry, which 
is now clamoring for protection, itself enjoys 
an export surplus of some $1.8 billion. 

Let us now turn to American investment 
abroad and the multi-national corporation. 

The American international corporation is 
nothing new. A century ago the Yankee firm 
of Samuel Colt set up a plant in England 
to manufacture firearms. A few years later 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company set up 
a plant in Scotland. Ever since, American 
companies making printing machinery, elec- 
trical products, automobiles, chemicals, elec- 
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tronics, nuclear power, banks and advertis- 
ing agencies have set up shop in Europe and 
in other portions. of the world. 

Today several hundred great multi-na- 
tional corporations, with their common pool 
of management, their common reserve of 
financing, and their collective body of tech- 
nology, play a major role in international 
enterprise. 

The larger market of the free world has 
been the goal. The revolution in jet trans- 
portation and instantaneous communication 
have been the means. Assured by the feeling 
that Europe was slowly drawing together, 
American business leaders set up a manu- 
facturing plant in one country, a plant for 
assembly in a second, and a sales operation 
in a third—with each phase nurtured by 
infusions of American exports of goods and 
know-how. 

But the multi-national corporation has 
problems. Less developed countries are still 
prone to seize its asserts without just com. 
pensation. Even the developed countries of 
Europe are not above harassment of Ameri- 
can corporations, And of late our own gov- 
ernment, beset by recurring balance of pay- 
ments deficits, has placed severe restrictions 
upon further investment in Europe by Ameri- 
can corporations, and further lending by 
American banks. The corporation that oper- 
ates in six different countries is likely to 
find itself pulled and hauled in six different 
directions. 

Now let us look at international pay- 
ments—the arithmetic of our trade, tourism, 
investments and our governmental military 
and other expenditures; and national 
money—the reserves of gold, foreign cur- 
rencies, and International Monetary Fund 
drawing rights that nations hold in order 
to finance their foreign transactions. 

For a generation we have been on the 
so-called gold exchange standard, whereby 
all currencies are pegged to the dollar, and 
the dollar is convertible into gold at $35 
an ounce. In order that businessmen may 
proceed with some degree of certainty in their 
trading and international investing, ex- 
change rates are generally securely fixed. 

The hitch is that the United States has 
been running a balance of payments deficit 
for all except one of the last eighteen years. 
Last year, in 1967, our deficit ended up at an 
alarming $3.5 billion. It is fashionable to 
blame the so-called private sector for our 
balance of payments difficulties. In fact, 
however, our imports and exports, our in- 
vestment outflows and our investment re- 
turns, our tourists abroad and foreign 
tourists to this country, taken all together, 
yield a tidy surplus. Our deficits are almost 
entirely in the governmental sector, princi- 

y in our military posture abroad. Last 
year the deficit on our military account was 
$4.25 billion, more than the total amount of 
our deficit. Our military activities in Viet- 
nam cost $1.5 billion of foreign exchange, 
those in Europe $1.5 billion, and $1.25 bil- 
lion elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, our gold stock has shrunk 
from an admittedly swollen $24 billion in 
1949 to $12 billion today. Against this are 
holdings by foreign central banks of some 
$15 billion in U.S. short-term securities, 
which are immediately cashable into gold, 
and behind them another $15 billion in the 
hands of private foreigners, which can at any 
time be turned in to their central banks and 
thus added to the total presentable to us for 
gold. As our gold stock diminishes, demands 
of foreign central banks, and of speculators 
in the London gold market for which we 
supply 59 percent of the gold, are likely to 
drive it down further. Last December, for 
instance, we lost $1 billion in gold in meet- 
ing the demands of speculators in London, 
Several hundred million more were lost last 
week. 

Congress is now in the act of removing 
the “gold cover” on our $12 billion in gold, 
which mortgages $10.7 billion of it, leaving 
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only $1.3 billion available to meet our obli- 
gations. Removal of the “gold cover” will 
make our pledge more credible, and thus less- 
en the likelihood that speculators will start 
another run on gold in the hope that it will 
force us to increase the gold price and thus 
make them heavy winners. 

But the combination of our endless pay- 
ments deficits and of the scarcity of gold 
makes the present system inherently fragile 
and unstable. It could lead to a world finan- 
cial crisis, bringing stock market crashes and 
unemployment in its wake in every country. 
Even without such a crisis, it is leading the 
Administration to impose drastic restrictions 
on American investments abroad, on tour- 
ism, and to flirt with the idea of “border 
taxes” which are simply a concealed way of 
raising tariffs. 

Here is the supreme irony: in order to safe- 
guard a system whose goals are expanded in- 
vestment, trade and tourism, we are re- 
stricting all three! 

The international money muddle is really 
three problems rather than just one. 

1. Liquidity.— With practically no new 
gold going into the international monetary 
system for the past several years, and with 
the possibility that our bringing our balance 
of payments under control will cut the sup- 
ply of dollars for international reserves, a 
severe shortage of reserves could soon con- 
front the world. Though this is the least im- 
mediate of the three problems confronting 
us, it has received most of our attention. 
The International Monetary Fund at Rio last 
September tentatively agreed on a system of 
issuing special drawing rights, guaranteed by 
the International Monetary Fund, to provide 
for deliberate increases in world reserves. The 
plan should be presented to the Congress for 
ratification within the next couple of 
months. It is a good plan, and I hope it will 
be speedily ratified by the United States and 
the other 103 members of the IMF. When 
it is, the problem of future liquidity will be 
on the way to solution. But the other two 
problems will remain. 

2. Adjustment—In a world of fixed ex- 
change rates, one’s balance of payments def- 
icits do not automatically adjust, as they 
would in a system of floating exchange rates. 
If exchange rates were allowed to float, the 
dollar could devalue until such time as our 
cheaper exports, our more expensive im- 
ports, our more expensive tourism abroad, 
and our curtailed foreign governmental ex- 
penditures, produced the desired result. But 
the present international monetary system 
has rejected floating exchange rates, because 
it is felt that these bring too much uncer- 
tainty for the trader and investor who wants 
to know just what he is getting when he 
trades or invests. Meanwhile however, the 
surplus countries of Europe, which are the 
mirror images of our deficit, refuse to adjust, 
which they could readily do by picking up 
the foreign exchange costs of our troops in 
Europe, or by lowering tariffs. 

3. Confidence. A system where $12 billion 
of our gold is at the mercy of a far larger 
amount in foreign claims is inherently 


Let me now dispose of the proposal that 
the United States seek an easy solution for 
its difficulties by doubling the price of gold. 
This would give us $24 billion rather than 
$12 billion of gold, and would thus, it is 
argued, restore “confidence” in the dollar. 

But we should decisively reject these pro- 
posals for doubling the price of gold because: 

1. It would leave undisturbed the present 
gold exchange system, and thus merely defer 
the evil day for a few years. 

2. It would reward Soviet Russia and South 
Africa, the leading gold-producing nations; 
central banks like that of France which have 
sought to embarrass us by shifting their 
holdings from dollars to gold; and speculators 
all over the world. Worse, it would 
those nations which have continued to hold 
dollars rather than convert them into gold in 
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reliance on our pledge not to increase the gold 
price, 

3, It would give too much liquidity to all 
nations holding gold reserves, including our- 
selves. While in theory central banks would 
sterilize this new liquidity, the temptation 
to inflation in each country would be 
enormous, 

How then do we get out of this muddle, 
and build a world in which American busi- 
nessmen can work for the common good? 
Here are some directions and some mechan- 
isms which I believe can start us in the right 
direction. 

In trade, it is time we stopped being de- 
fensive, and allowing a vacuum in which pro- 
tectionist forces can run rampant. We need 
legislation authorizing a successor round of 
trade negotiations—one which will stress the 
removal of non-tariff barriers, better adjust- 
ment procedures for American factories and 
workers who are hurt by foreign trade, and 
the further lowering of existing tariffs. In 
trade, as on the athletic field, the best de- 
fense is usually an offense 

In investment, we should move speedily 
toward ridding ourselves of our controls on 
foreign outlays and on bank lending. We 
should shift gears on our proposed restric- 
tions on American travel abroad, and instead 
achieve the same improvement in our bal- 
ance of payments by an all-out program to 
induce more European travel to this coun- 
try. The problems of the multi-national cor- 
poration needs to be placed high on the 
agenda, with the dual aim of allowing each 
nation to assert its national sovereignty over 
business conducted within its borders, and 
avoiding harassment of international cor- 
porate operations 

And what of international payments and 
money? 

The first thing we need to do is to get our 
balance of payments under control, This re- 
quires primarily action on the governmental 
military account—the account which causes 
all the trouble. For it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose, in a competitive world, that we can 
for long realize enough of a surplus on our 
commercial accounts to compensate for our 
military deficits. 

It is a delusion for us to believe that just 
because we are militarily strong, we can dis- 

the balance of payments costs of our 
world-wide military activities. 

Assyria learned in the 6th century B.C. 
that a country can be the military ruler of 
world, never lose a battle, and still vanish 
from the face of the earth because it allows 
its domestic economy to become infected by 
its swollen military ventures abroad. We 
must profit by history, Only by cutting down 
our military operations abroad, and particu- 
larly their balance of payments costs, can we 
restore a free system of trade, investment and 
tourism. 


We must move quickly, as I have said, to- 

ward the ratification and activation of the 
Special Drawing Right agreement of the IMF, 
in order to assure that the world will have 
enough reserves to lubricate its trading 
mechanism. 
But this still leaves the problems of ad- 
justment and confidence. Their solution will 
require a progressive dethroning of gold in 
the international monetary system, as it has 
been dethroned internally in all the great 
nations of the world. This could be done 
by an agreement to put the present $43 bil- 
lion of gold now held in national foreign 
exchange reserves—or as large a part of this 
as possible—into the IMF, which would issue 
drawing rights in exchange. If no such agree- 
ment would be obtained, we could pay off our 
present creditors wtih gold. In either case, 
we could support the dollar, as all other 
countries support their currencies, by for- 
eign exchange operations rather than by the 
gold guarantee. 

In all likelihood, the present exchange rate 
of the dollar could be maintained. But if 
other countries felt that the dollar was over- 
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valued—and it certainly is not over-valued 
now—we could discuss with them either an 
orderly devaluation of the dollar, or pro- 
gressing to a system of floating exchange 
rates. But I doubt that any foreign coun- 
try would be anxious to see the dollar de- 
valued, because of the competitive advan- 
tage it would assuredly give us. 

Above all, we must keep the dollar stable 
at home, and put an end to the 3 to 4 percent 
annual price increase we are now witnessing. 
The dollar’s record of stability over the last 
eight years is still the best of any important 
nation in the world. We can keep it that way 
if we will strive for a balanced budget at 
full employment, and if we will bring our 
spending and our taxing in line with this 
goal. We need to supplement this with a 
far more effective wage-price-incomes policy. 

To do all this requires greatly strengthen- 
ing the existing vehicles of international 
cooperation. The cooperation that does take 
place is at a very low level. Monetary tech- 
nicians haggle at the IMF. Trade experts 
conduct their negotiations below the sur- 
face at the Geneva meetings of GATT—the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 
Domestic economics and international pay- 
ments and developmental aid are the con- 
cern of the Organization for the Economic 
Cooperation and Development—that hope- 
ful association of the 20 leading nations of 
the free world founded on 1960. Unfortu- 
nately, the OECD has lacked the will and the 
stature to accomplish real steps forward in 
international economic cooperation. It suf- 
fers because heads of state take little interest 
in it; because it lacks a sounding board for 
great ideas; because the legislators of its 20 
constituent nations are excluded from active 
participation in it. 

Twenty years ago the United States 
launched the Marshall Plan. The key was 
international cooperation in the great crisis 
of the day—the repair of war-torn Europe. It 
was a hugh success, inspiring a whole decade 
of international cooperation efforts, many of 
which survive to the benefit of Europe and 
the world. 

What better way to celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the start of the Marshall Plan 
than for the heads of state, led by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to convene an 
international conference designed to launch 
a new era of cooperation? 

Such a conference would deal with all the 
problems we have discussed. It could get us 
off dead center on each of them. The confer- 
ence should use the OECD machinery, and in 
the process upgrade it strikingly—by having 
heads of state sit at the OECD from time to 
time; by setting up a commission of wise 
men to bounce new ideas for international 
cooperation off the craniums of the heads 
of state; and installing a consultative as- 
sembly of the legislators of the 20 nations to 
advise it and to carry the message back to 
their home Congresses and Parliaments. 

Thus we would break out of the petty 
battlefields of the technicians and forge a 
new spirit of international cooperation. If 
we do, you young business leaders of the 
future will have a world scene to which you 
can bring the ingenuity and vigor and high 
principle which are the hallmark of our 
country. And you will find that the last third 
of the 20th century can turn out to be a 
great time in which to have lived. 


Lee Rosa 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very saddened to learn 
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recently of the death of Lee Rosa, one 
of the finest citizens of Morgan Hill, 
Calif., a small but vibrant town south of 
the San Jose metropolitan area. Lee was 
the kind of man you could always count 
on, not only for leadership in exciting 
or critical times, but—more important in 
the long run—in the day-to-day build- 
ing and creating of the local community. 

Lee was a native of Morgan Hill who 
worked for the U.S. Post Office for 20 
years while also owning and operating 
the very fine Rosa’s Nursery & Flower 
Shop. He served his country in the Air 
Force during World War II. Among the 
many civic functions which he partici- 
pated in, especially prominent were his 
activities in the Moose Lodge, the Lion’s 
Club—being awarded citizen of the year 
in 1958 and citizen of the day in 1967— 
and the American Legion—as a two-term 
post commander. Invaluable to the city 
was Lee’s constant devotion to the volun- 
teer fire department—serving for 35 
years as a member, 23 of these years as 
chief, he was awarded fireman of the 
year in 1959. 

Lee’s wife Pauline, his three sons and 
10 grandchildren certainly must be 
proud of his fine contributions to a de- 
cent life and better community for all in 
Morgan Hill. I know I am proud to have 
known Lee Rosa as a Man and as a 
friend. 


Greek Independence 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25, 1821, 147 years ago, the heroic people 
of Greece rose to wage a struggle for 
independence against the Ottoman em- 
pire and their victorious efforts produced 
for them resurrection of Greece as an 
independent nation. It is especially ap- 
propriate that we make note of this 
situation at a time when the Govern- 
ment of Greece is submitted to citizens 
of that land a proposed new Constitu- 
tion which will be submitted to a national 
referendum, Sunday, September 1. For 
the past year the Government has been 
effectively rebuilding the Greek nation 
which suffered from a tragic breakdown 
in its parliamentary structure. During 
this period this Greek Government has 
been subjected to intense criticism from 
abroad, although the people of Greece 
have clearly provided it with respect and 
support. 

I especially point out to the Members 
that the proposals of the new Constitu- 
tion are in complete conformance with 
the historic principles of Greek demo- 
cracy. The new constitution is a legiti- 
mate successor to the aspirations of the 
Greek patriots who 147 years ago rose 
against Turkish oppression to achieve 
recognition for their land in the family 
of nations. May I point out that the 
Greek people and its Government are 
among the few steadfast allies that the 
United States possesses at the present 
time. The progress towards a new Con- 
stitution in Greece should restore our 
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faith in the great strength and dignity 
of that land and gives us every reason 
to be confident of future cooperation be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Greece and their respective 
peoples. 


J. A. Livingston Describes the Economic 
Consequences of the Vietnam War 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, J. A. Living- 
ston, the highly regarded economic col- 
umnist, has written a series of three arti- 
cles on the economic consequences to the 
United States of the war in Vietnam. 

I believe these articles contain many 
facts which will be of interest to Mem- 
bers. 

I include hereafter the first of these 
articles, which was printed in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin of Tuesday, March 19, 
1968: 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

Vietnam is a small, strange, distant war— 
@ guns-and-butter war, with the butter 
thickly spread. 

Ironically, as casualties have increased, liv- 
ing standards at home have risen. Why? Be- 
cause Vietnam is still only a 3 percent war. 

A grim cartoon depicts the American di- 
lemma. Mutt and Jeff are dining in a restau. 
rant. Jeff says: “Strikes! Violence! Tight 
money! War! More and more taxes! I tell ya 
the country is going to the dogs!” 

“You're right,” answers Mutt, forking a 
chunk of steak. “Let’s drop everything and 
move to a foreign country!” 

“What? And give up all this good living!” 

For most of us, life goes on as usual. We 
eat, sleep, clothe ourselves and make merry 
much as before. But hearts are heavy. Mis- 
givings multiply. There's preoccupation 
with—and no escape from—Vietnam 

This little war keeps a big nation off bal- 
ance, It influences decisions in W 
New York, Paris, Zurich, London, Moscow, 
Peking, and of course, Hanoi. 

At home it pushes up wages and prices. 
Householders watch the purchasing power of 
the dollar drop as groceries, drugs, clothes, 
medical bills, services and taxes go up and up 
and up. 

It fevers speculation in gold by raising 
doubts about President Johnson’s ability to 
keep the dollar as good as or better than” 
gold at $35 an ounce. 

Worry: How can I hedge against inflation? 
By 3 4 d common stocks? 

It has disrupted—lives—families, careers, 
plans. It has turned young men with no gen- 
uine zeal for learning into students. College 
has beem an exemption from the draft “in 
the national interest.” 

It has separated husbands from wives and 
children, accelerated or delayed weddings, 
and, far too often, made widows of wives and 
orphans of children. That is the ultimate in 
personal tragedy. 

3 concern: How is it possible to 
plan 

It rips apart political relationships and 
loyalties. Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
sets himself up as a national conscience 
against Lyndon Baines Johnson. Sen. Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D-Minn.) scores notably in the 
New Hampshire primary for the Democratic 
nomination for President. 
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Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, of New York, re- 
considers. He has been for the President for 
President even though opposed to him on 
Vietnam. (Now Robert F. is for Robert F.) 

Republican veteran Richard M. Nixon 
promises to end the war. And Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, of New York, who had chosen 
not to run, thinks maybe he might be chosen. 

Where's the nation’s center of political 
gravity? It’s moving from Washington to the 
convention cities—Miami for the Republi- 
cans on Aug. 5 and Chicago for the Demo- 
crats on Aug. 26. 

The economic consequences of Vietnam 
cannot be measured adequately in dollars 
spent, troops in combat, or lives lost and 
bodies maimed—important as they are. Nor 
can a price be set on the costs of future 
pensions, hospital bills, help for paraplegics, 
and GI benefits. 

Vietnam is prosperity’s last straw—the 
layer that converts progress into inflationary 
distortion. It requires priorities, compromises 
and can’t-sleep-at-night decisions for the 
President and his advisers. 

It fashions odd alliances among integra- 
tionists, advocates of black power, defenders 
of civil liberties, pacifists and genuine op- 
ponents of this military venture. 

It prompts professors and students who 
champion free speech and open ideas to 
walk out on Vice President Humphrey and 
other administration spokesmen. Are free 
speech and open minds possible without free 
hearing—respect for the rights and feel- 
ings of others? 

Vietnam has stripped the “Great Society” 
from President Johnson’s vocabulary. It 
unites wanters of this and wanters of that 
(who aren’t getting what they want and 
therefore feel cheated) against the war and 
the President. 

It becomes the robber of funds for the 
ghettos, the depriver of training for the un- 
skilled and unprepared, the repressor of ap- 
propriations for social welfare. agering 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1965, 
Vietnam was a near nothing in total outlays 
for national defense—less than one-tenth 
of one percent of the Gross National Product. 
At the time defense outlays constituted 7.6 
percent of the GNP. 

Today defense outlays comprise 9.4 per- 
cent of the GNP and Vietnam is up to 3 
percent. Don’t think this odd. The cost of 
Vietmam has increased at a faster rate than 
the nation’s output of goods and services. 
Had Vietnam not escalated, the national 
defense burden would have declined. Here 
are the data: 
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But even the above statistics may be un- 
derstatements. The defense outlays for the 
fiscal 1969 were presented to Congress 
before the Tet’s offensive. 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland has since 
asked Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for more troops. So, 
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Vietnam as a 32 percent slice of defense in 
1968 and 1969 is probably too low. 

Nor do the statistics do justice to realities. 
The economic progression of Vietnam, the 
“feel” of it, can be grasped best in words— 
the President’s own words in his Economic 
Report to Congress in January of each year: 

1965: “The task of economic policy is to 
create a prosperous America ... to build a 
Great Society.” Not a reference to Vietnam. 

1966: “Can we move ahead with the Great 
Society programs and at the same time meet 
our needs for defense? My confident answer 
is Yes.” 

1967: “Prosperity is never without prob- 
lems ...The spurt in demand... that 
followed the step-up of our Vietnam effort in 
mid-1965 simply exceeded the speed limits on 
the economy’s ability to adjust.” 

1968: “At home we must support (troops 
in Vietnam) sacrifice by preserving a sound 
economy. . The American people will ac- 
cept the cost of doing that by paying an 
extra cent of each dollar of income in taxes, 
by accepting the cutback of lower-priority 
federal programs and by limiting the expan- 
sion of federal spending to a few areas of the 
most vital priority.” 

Vietnam can be likened to the skin of an 
orange. It is a thin, outer layer on a vita- 
min-rich society. But, unlike the skin of an 
orange, it can’t be peeled away. 

The U.S. economy—war and nonwar—is 
one pulsing symbiosis, like mother and fetus. 
The fetus grows and grows. Its demands in- 
crease and increase. Ultimately, it dominates 
the organism until deliverance. 

A new question arises: Do the economic 
and social costs at home—the distortions, 
disruptions and discord—outweigh the po- 
litical gains that could possibly be achieved 
abroad? Is Pax Americana becoming an 
American pox? 


Greek Independence Day 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1821, Alexander Ypsilanti, a 
patriot and Archbishop Germanos of 
Patras, unfurled the standards that 
sparked the revolt leading to Greek inde- 
pendence. This national event is cele- 
brated both in Greece and in America. 

On this, the 147th anniversary of this 
gallant Greek nation it is most fitting 
that we, as Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress, pause in our daily legislative rou- 
tine and pay tribute to this great group 
of Greek people for their valiant courage 
and indomitable spirit. 

All of us owe an incalculable debt to 
the Greeks of their many contributions 
to the modern world. Not in the least of 
these contributions are the political 
theories which have been given to us 
by the early Greeks. When we think of 
a democracy and freedom-loving people 
our thoughts immediately turn toward 
the Greeks. 

The early philosophers were among 
the first to believe in the dignity of the 
individual man and the supremacy of 
the law. The Greek people continue in 
their’ struggle today and we would do 
well to join them in their efforts. 

Modern Greece has been in the fore- 
front in the fight against communism. 
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Today, Greece stands as a bulwark in 
this continuing fight, a cherished friend 
of the United States, and I salute her 
stalwart people for their courageous 
stand. 

Likewise, we all know that the almost 
2 million Americans of Greek descent 
who live in and share our communities 
possess the same love of liberty, the same 
courage, the same patriotism, and the 
same determination never to become 
slaves of an alien force. They contribute 
very valuably in all fields of human en- 
deavor in the community and in their 
fields of occupations and professions. 
Their presence in our communities is an 
enriching presence and we are proud to 
number them as our neighbors, friends, 
and coworkers. 

In my own congressional district there 
are a number of eminent citizens of 
Greek descent. Many of them are my own 
personal friends and to them I pay spe- 
cial tribute on this day of their independ- 
ence. 

America has shown its friendship to- 
ward Greece when, in 1947, under the 
Truman doctrine which set forth the 
right of self-government for all nations, 
the United States supported the Greek 
people in their successful fight against 
Communist subjugation. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all my fellow 
citizens in saluting all Greek people in 
celebrating their great day of inde- 
pendence. It is good that we pause to 
pay tribute to these people today. 


This Is My Record 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I use this 
method to keep the people of Texas’ Sec- 
ond District informed of my activities 
and record in Congress. During my serv- 
ice, more than 16,000 bills have been 
voted on in the House of Representa- 
tives. From time to time my record is 
misrepresented by falsehood and half- 
truths from special-interest groups and 
political opponents. I set out my votes on 
the issues in order that each person may 
determine for himself that my record has 
been made in the interest of the people 
Iam honored to represent. 

I voted for the tax reduction bills 
which have encouraged industrial and 
business expansion and produced more 
jobs. Three substantial tax reductions 
have been enacted during my service. 

I consistently vote for an invincible 
national defense, and oppose every pro- 
posal to weaken our Nation through uni- 
lateral disarmament. I believe our fight- 
ing men should have the best possible 
equipment. Our civilian and military 
leaders should unite to formulate a plan 
to bring the Vietnam war to an early 
end. 

I voted to terminate aid to Commu- 
nist countries and countries trading with 
North Vietnam. I oppose lending aid or 
comfort to our enemies in any form. 

I voted for the bills to prevent the pol- 
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lution of water, and to provide for the 
development of our water, soil, timber 
and other natural resources. 

I voted for the bills for community 
health services, and to develop programs 
to help the aging, to provide services for 
retarded children, and for health re- 
search facilities. 

I voted for improved social security 
benefits, disability benefits, old-age pen- 
sions, and other assistance. 

I voted to reduce the voluntary retire- 
ment age to 62, and for widows, to age 
60, and to allow greater earnings with- 
out reduction in social security benefits. 

I voted for improved compensation and 
pensions for veterans, for education and 
training benefits for veterans, and for 
other GI benefits. 

I voted for improvements to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

I voted to provide more educational 
opportunities for our young people, and 
to provide loans to students. I have as- 
sisted the schools and colleges in our 
district in their applications for funds 
and loans amounting to many millions 
of dollars, and have successfully assisted 
them in their other problems with the 
Federal Government. 

I have successfully introduced and en- 
acted bills to ban pornography from the 
mails, and to allow pornography dealers 
to be prosecuted in the jurisdiction where 
their deliveries are made. I support other 
bills to protect decent people from this 
obnoxious traffic, and to prevent the dis- 
tribution of Communist propaganda 
through our post offices. 

I have introduced bills to set aside the 
Supreme Court decisions favoring crimi- 
nals, and to strengthen the criminal laws 
so that people might be safe on the 
streets and in their homes. 

I respond to every request from a com- 
munity for assistance in its economic 
development and in its dealings with the 
Federal Government. This has resulted 
in many new industries locating in our 
district, and has also resulted in a large 
number of grants and loans for hospitals, 
water and sewer systems, gas systems, li- 
braries, housing, airports and airport 
construction, new post offices, remodel- 
ing of public buildings, new public facil- 
ities, and countless other improvements. 

I have aided numerous industries and 
businesses that are locating in our dis- 
trict, or expanding their operations, in 
their applications for loans and other 
assistance from the Federal level. Our 
growth in this respect has far exceeded 
the expansion in other comparable areas. 

At times, communities and businesses 
have come to me for help after losing 
hope of success, and I have succeeded 
in getting favorable action. 

I have helped thousands of individuals, 
including farmers, businessmen, labor, 
veterans, housewives, the aged, disabled, 
and dependent persons in presenting 
their claims and problems to the various 
departments of the Government. I re- 
gard this opportunity of service as a priy- 
ilege, and among my treasured posses- 
sions are the letters of appreciation 
which I have received from people who 
had contacted me after all other hope 
of receiving consideration had been ex- 
hausted. 
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My success and effectiveness in cham- 
pioning the causes of the people is well 
known. I am eager to attain all to which 
our district and our people are entitled. 
I do not mind working long hours every 
day for the cause of right. 

I voted for the bills to aid small busi- 
nesses, because they are the base for our 
economy. 

In order to aid our economy and to 
save American jobs, I voted to require 
the building of U.S. naval vessels in 
American shipyards, rather than having 
them built in England and other foreign 
shipyards. 

I oppose the proposals to make loans to 
Russia and other Communist countries, I 
vote against the foreign aid proposals 
because those billions of dollars could be 
better used in America, to strengthen our 
own economy. Furthermore, friends can- 
not be bought, nor allies purchased. Sec- 
retary of State Rusk has been quoted as 
saying that our foreign aid program is 
one of the reasons we are at war in 
Vietnam. 

I have consistently voted to save many 
billions of dollars by voting to cut exces- 
sive departmental budgets and other un- 
necessary and wasteful spending. All 
waste and extravagance should be elimi- 
nated, and fiscal responsibility restored. 
Had my recommendations been followed, 
we would not now be faced with inflation 
and the monetary crisis which confronts 
our Nation. 

I have introduced bills to protect farm- 
ers, cattlemen, labor, and oil, mineral 
and other industries from imports from 
low-wage and slave-wage countries, 
which are so harmful to domestic pro- 
ducers and American labor. 

As the result of investigation by a sub- 
committee of which I am chairman, I 
prevented the destruction of the homes 
of thousands of low-income families, 
most of whom were Negroes. They came 
to me in desperation, and I am humbly 
proud of their resolutions which have 
commended me for my success in saving 
their homes and businesses from the bull- 
dozers of the despoilers who sought their 
homes for private profit. 

Another hearing I held saved the prop- 
erty worth many millions, and a thou- 
sand jobs for American workers. I treas- 
ure the commendation I received for 
this; furthermore, I was pleased to be 
able to save those millions of dollars for 
the American taxpayer, who would have 
been required to pick up the bill. 

I voted to repeal the provisions of the 
Railway Act which had been reducing 
the annuities of wives of retired em- 
ployees. 

I voted to provide loan insurance and 
supplementary direct loans to assist stu- 
dents to attend business, trade, and vo- 
cational schools; to provide loans for 
college students, to provide vocational 
schools to train unskilled for better jobs; 
to provide high school equivalent educa- 
tion for adults; and to provide needed 
medical library services. 

I voted for the “clean elections” bill, 
to provide penalties for illegal voting. 

I voted to require apportionment of 
summer jobs in Government, so each 
— would have its share of such 
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I voted to increase the pay for mem- 
bers of the armed services. 

I voted for increased benefits for civil 
service retirees. 

I voted for funds to build good roads 
and highways which have resulted in the 
hundreds of miles of highways and farm- 
to-market roads which have been built 
and are now being constructed in all of 
the counties of our district, and which 
will bring us more and better roads as 
fast as construction is possible. 

I voted against increased immigra- 
tion which will take jobs away from our 
citizens, and increase our welfare costs. 

I voted for increases for disability 
compensation. 

I voted in opposition to the interven- 
tion of international communism in our 
hemisphere. I oppose treasonable in- 
roads of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere and in our country. 

I voted for authority to make and in- 
sure loans to nonprofit groups to estab- 
lish water and sewer systems and gas 
distribution for rural areas. 

I introduced a bill to restore the right 
to voluntary prayer and Bible reading in 
school. I believe the Supreme Court, in 
forbidding this time-honored custom, 
violated the constitutional guarantee 
against any law which interferes with 
religious freedom. 

I oppose any bill which would destroy 
the freedom we enjoy in America. I do 
not believe American citizens are willing 
to surrender their liberty to a dictatorial 
centralized government. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
conducted an investigation which re- 
sulted in revoking a license which had 
been granted to a group of homosexuals, 
the Mattachine Society, to solicit “chari- 
table funds” to promote their society, I 
do not believe any branch of govern- 
ment should lend its sanction to such an 
abomination. 

I vote to retain legislative authority in 
Congress, and consistently oppose the 
surrender of these powers to the Execu- 
tive or to the Supreme Court, as being 
dangerous to the people. Congress should 
control the purse strings, and I oppose 
back-door raids on the Public Treasury. 
I support local contro? of local affairs, 
and oppose all attempts to impose Fed- 
eral domination. 

I voted to adjust the salaries of civil 
service and postal employees, and for 
minimum wage bill. 

I am for preserving our treaty rights 
in the Panama Canal Zone and in Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base in Cuba, and against 
recognizing Red China. 

I voted for control of narcotics and 
other drugs, for tighter internal security, 
and to protect the public from radiation 
emissions from electronic products, 

During my congressional service, more 
money has come into our district from 
Washington, by millions of dollars, than 
has gone from our district in Federal 
taxes. In this way and others, I have ex- 
erted my efforts to develop our district. 

It was upon my request that Congress 
appropriated the money for the survey 
for the development of the Trinity River, 
which subsequently resulted in the au- 
thorization of that project, and appro- 
priations to carry it on. I actively sup- 
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ported similar survey and development 
of the Sabine, Neches, and Angelina 
River Basins. I was instrumental in ob- 
taining approval of the projects for the 
Attoyac and San Jacinto Rivers, and I 
secured approval of the funds for the 
barge canal recently completed to Lib- 
erty and Dayton, on the Trinity River. 

I worked effectively to obtain funds for 
the construction of Sam Rayburn Dam, 
and congressional approval of the Toledo 
Bend Dam. The enhancement of the 
economy of the areas involved is already 
apparent to the extent that some who 
opposed these developments now seek to 
claim credit for them. Our strides for- 
ward will now rapidly accelerate. 

I introduced bills to set aside part of 
Federal income tax revenues to each 
State to aid education without Federal 
control, and to provide additional tax 
exemptions for students and their par- 
ents, to be known as the Education In- 
centive Act. 

As a member of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee, it has been my privilege to 
give unceasing support to the right to 
own private property and to dispose of it 
without interference, to the free enter- 
prise system, to the preservation of lib- 
erty and individual freedom, and the 
other God-given rights and privileges of 
American citizenship. 

I oppose deficit spending, and vote 
against the annual increase in the na- 
tional debt. Fiscal responsibility de- 
mands that the Government live within 
its income. We face a day of accounting. 
The longer it is delayed, the harder it 
will be to face. 

I supported the bill to protect union 
members and the public from exploita- 
tion, racketeering, and embezzlement, 
and to give rank and file members a 
proper voice in union affairs and to guar- 
antee honest elections. 

I voted to promote the coordination 
and development of outdoor recreation, 
and to bring tourists to our district, 

I voted for the bill to assist the States 
in providing additional research facili- 
ties at experimental stations. 

I support separation of church and 
state. 

I support local control of our schools, 
and oppose Federal control of education. 

I support and vote for guaranteeing 
local and States rights, as well as individ- 
ual rights, from being usurped by the 
Supreme Court. The Constitution does 
not give legislative authority to the 
Court. 

I support REA, that farm homes may 
have electricity and telephones. 

I support FHA and other such loan 
programs, in order that more people will 
be able to own their homes. 

I opposed debasing our coinage and 
removing the reserve requirements which 
backed the value of our money. 

I voted for the bills to prohibit incite- 
ment of riots, to control juvenile delin- 
quency, and to provide benefits for local 
law-enforcement officers who are injured 
or killed while apprehending Federal 
criminals. 

I voted to use farm surplus foods to 
assist needy Americans. I believe we 
should take care of our own, instead of 
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giving everything we have to foreign na- 
tions. Charity begins at home. 

I voted against proposals to impose bu- 
reaucratic controls over individuals and 
localities. Such controls destroy the 
God-given freedoms which have made us 
a great nation. 

I voted for the school lunch program 
and the milk program for children, in 
order that our young people may have 
proper nourishment. 

I support requiring uniform procure- 
ment practices in the Armed Forces, to 
eliminate duplication, waste, and ex- 
orbitant prices. 

I vote for the antitrust laws, to pre- 
serve competition, and to secure equal 
opportunities for all persons to compete 
in trade or business. 

I was a leader in the fight to restore 
the tidelands to Texas, after the Su- 
preme Court had deprived us of the 
property we had dedicated to our schools. 

I voted for the bills which would have 
protected State laws from the whims of 
the members of the Supreme Court. 

I voted to keep intact the Texas Na- 
tional Forest. Proceeds from timber sales 
help support school districts and county 
governments, making tax rates lower for 
individuals. 

I voted to increase personal and de- 
pendency income tax exemptions, and 
introduced a bill to raise the exemption 
to $1,000. Increased cost of living would 
justify this action by Congress. 

I believe the Communist Party should 
be outlawed, and Communists prohibited 
from serving in representative capacities 
or working in defense installations. 

I support granting aid to construct 
nursing homes and health services for 
the aged and the chronically ill. 

I support the program to provide more 
trained teachers for deaf children and 
children otherwise handicapped. 

I voted for legislation to increase sal- 
aries of teachers under our jurisdiction, 
and was chairman of the joint confer- 
ence committee with the Senate success- 
fully accomplishing this increase. 

I vote for the people and against the 
alien philosophies which are adverse to 
the interests of America, by whatever 
name their adherents may call them- 
selves. 

I voted to guarantee the right of trial 
by jury in Federal courts. 

The above list could be multiplied, but 
summed up, I support a realistic foreign 
policy, based on American interests, 
rather than trying to “buy” friends, I 
vote for economy in Government, curbs 
on inflation, and for military procure- 
ment by ccmpetitive bid to save billions 
for the taxpayer. I oppose unwise, waste- 
ful spending, high taxes, and the huge 
public debt which mortgages our chil- 
dren's future. 

I support the right to own property, 
even if it is merely the clothes I wear. 
The disciples of the socialistic alien 
thought, who are trying to purge me 
from Congress, would deny to any of us 
the right to own our property, however 
little it might be. 

I stand on this record. The socialists 
do not like it, but I do not believe free- 
dom-loving Americans are willing to ac- 
cept socialism as a way of life. 
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By regular visits to every county in our 
district, I make myself available for the 
services I can render individual 
citizens in their problems and contacts 
with the Federal Government and its 
agencies. Through regular question- 
naires, letters, and personal contacts, I 
am able to ascertain the wishes of the 
people in regard to pending legislation 
and national issues, in order to be a true 
representative of the people I am hon- 
ored to represent, rather than the rub- 
berstamp of out-of-district and out-of- 
State special-interest pressure groups. 


Progress in Selma: An Untold Story 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago this month, the attention of this 
entire Nation was focused on Selma, Ala., 
which happens to be in my district. In 
fact, some Members of this House went 
South to join what became known as the 
Selma-to-Montgomery march, This dem- 
onstration, and the many sad events as- 
sociated with it, is now history, and I 
do not intend to review it today. How- 
ever, the people of Selma were deeply 
affected by this march. They could not 
leave and go back North, or come back 
to the Congress and brag about what 
they had done. The people of Selma, both 
black and white, have had to live to- 
gether for these 3 years. 

The March 14 issue of the Alabama 
Baptist recently ran an article on 
“Progress in Selma,” which I believe the 
people of this Nation should read. There- 
fore, I would like to have it inserted in 
the Recorp at this point: 

PROGRESS IN SELMA: AN UNTOLD STORY 

(By Jack Brymer) 

In March, 1965, Selma, an historic city 
in Alabama, was thrown into the spotlight 
of the world’s arena as a city torn by racial 
disturbance. Federal troops, FBI agents, 
newspaper writers, photographers, television 
and radio technicians and curious pickets 
flooded into the city of Selma. 

Pictures were flashed in newsprint and on 
television, of merciless highway patrolmen 
beating back Negroes, of merchants stand- 
ing at the doors and windows of their busi- 
nesses, frightened because of the turmoil, 
filth and immorality which seems to accom- 
pany such disturbances. 

This is the story that most people know, 
and this is the picture that is flashed in the 
minds of many people throughout the world 
as the word “Selma” is mentioned. But be- 
hind the scenes during all the strife was a 
group completely overlooked by a majority 
of the people. 

This small band of people were a few Bap- 
tist pastors in the city of Selma who met 
daily for prayer, and who tried to preach 
Christian principles and guide their people 
through the crisis. 

Charles Wagner, superintendent of mis- 
sions for the Selma Association, stated that 
several of the Baptist pastors met for prayer. 
“They kept their heads and did not go on a 
rampage in either direction, but remained 
very stable,” Wagner stated. “Many of them 
preached on Christian duty, and this group 
of men was one of the main forces that kept 


perma from erupting into a very tragic situa- 
on.“ 
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Many of the pastors found themselves 
working on an individual basis visiting peo- 
ple who were confronted with this problem 
and talking with their own membership 
about remaining calm and stable during the 
crisis. 

Kenneth Harrison, pastor of Shiloh 
Church, Sardis, stated that he followed the 
normal routine and only reminded his people 
that, as a result of their Christian experi- 
ence, they should remain Christian during 
this time of crisis. 

While this on the surface sounds easy, it 
may have been quite a task for those people 
involved. Federal involvement and the show 
of force, men with fixed bayonets and live am- 
munition, helicopters, spotter planes, plain- 
clothesmen and thousands of armed sol- 
diers, created quite a disturbing atmosphere. 
“In the face of this,” stated one pastor, 
“had Christian people not realized and carried 
out their responsibility as Christians, Selma 
could easily have become another Detroit.” 

Don Bilbary, pastor of Fairview Church, 
gave credit to the local police for keeping 
control and the white neighborhood which 
did not participate and remained calm for the 
fact that the situation was handled so well. 
Self-control on the part of the deacons and 
leaders of the church did much in preventing 
this disturbance from becoming an ugly riot. 

Bilbary pointed out that his church was in 
revival during the peak of the march and 
continued with visiting in the community 
though some participation and attitudes of 
the people did not seem fully in the revival 
spirit. 

To another pastor in the Selma association 
the march was a welcoming affair. Bob At- 
kins, pastor of the Elkdale Church, had just 
moved to the church field when he found the 
parking lot filled with men whom he classified 
as being dirty and of a quality much lower 
than the people with whom he was working. 
Elkdale Church found itself offering its facili- 
ties to the police, and news media in reporting 
news events to the world. 

It has now been three years since this event 
happened, and the name Selma has dimin- 
ished as far as the national news is concerned, 
but the Selma Association continues to grow 
and is continuing to minister to the needs of 
the people of that community. 

In the last few days, some of this same 
small group met with leaders of the Alabama 
Baptist Convention and the National Baptist 
Convention to map out ways of continuing 
the process of living together successfully, 
not only in Selma, but all of Alabama. 


Police Work at Its Best 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Winston 
Moseley, a convicted killer, is back in the 
hands of the law after terrorizing the 
Buffalo, N.Y., area, following his escape 
from a local hospital where he was un- 
dergoing treatment. 

His capture represented the combined 
effort of four police agencies, It was an 
outstanding demonstration of police 
coordination. 

I have telegraphed my personal com- 
mendation to the heads of each of the 
agencies—the Buffalo Police Depart- 
ment, the Erie County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, the New York State Police, and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
and requested that my congratulations 
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and appreciation be extended to each 
man involved in any way. 

In my telegram to FBI Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, I added: 


I particularly want to commend to you the 
role of your special agent in charge at Buffalo, 
Neil J. Welch, who faced Moseley alone and 
convinced him he should surrender without 
a shot being fired. 


Following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 22 edition of the 
Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News: 

POLICE Work at Its Best 


With a finale that had all the drama and 
suspense of a TV thriller, the capture of con- 
victed killer Winston Moseley ended a threat 
that had generated one of the most intensive 
and best coordinated manhunt in Buffalo 
history. 

For the relief felt by a metropolitan com- 
munity that had locked its doors and waited 
uneasily since the felon’s escape Monday, 
there is ample credit for all the police au- 
thorities concerned—as there is great sym- 
pathy for the hostages he terrorized, 

Among all of those deserving praise for the 
peaceful ending of this episode, the public 
owes a special vote of thanks for the savvy 
and cool performance of chief FBI agent 
Neil J. Welch in convincing Moseley to give 
himself up without a shot being fired. The 
law’s exposure of escaping prisoners to capital 
punishment in the event of a further slaying 
may have had a helpful deterrent effect in 
Mr. Welch’s hour-long confrontation. In any 
event, this cool display of persuasion capped a 
suspenseful search that for courage and 
presence of mind was in the proudest tradi- 
tion of professional police work, 


Mile Square City 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr, Speaker, Hoboken, 
N.J., is one of the smallest cities, in area, 
in the United States, covering only a 
little over 1 square mile. Yet, down 
through the years a great many distin- 
guished Americans have been proud to 
hail the “Mile Square City” as their 
hometown. 

Mr. Speaker, just this week I happened 
to notice an item in the Hudson Dispatch, 
an outstanding newspaper published in 
the 14th Congressional District of New 
Jersey, a listing of the honor roll students 
at Hoboken High School. I noticed that 
this group included a wide range of eth- 
nic and ethnoreligious groups. I think all 
Members might like to read this list 
which proves that the Almighty spread 
intellectual ability evenly among all ra- 
cial and ethnic groups. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that these outstanding boys and girls 
should have the honor of seeing their 
names in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
am proud of these bright constituents 
and their scholastic success has brought 
honor to themselves, their families, and 
to Principal Thomas F. Gaynor and the 
staff of the Hoboken High School, 

The names follow: 

Joseph Competello, Angelo Coppolino, Jo- 
seph DeCandia, Nancy Perry, Ismal Morales, 
Gilbert Lopez, Magaly Rodriguez, Marion 
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Schreiber, Marie Young, Maria Piccinich, 
Robert Diaz, Carmen Vega, Helene Sullivan, 
Blaine Schlosser, Robert Thompson, Dennis 
Hayes, Diane Enrico, Karen Federico, Linda 
Foran, Teri Garbarini, Gojko Fatovic, Ger- 
aldine Calandra. 

Kathleen Barry, Frank Grapowski, Sonia 
Lugo, Frances Dapas, Patricia Miller, Thomas 
Corrado, Nicholas DeNichilo, Patricia Bills, 
Matthew Ronga, Anthony Minutelio, Alde- 
maro Ortega, Ira Rubin, Eileen Tvrdy, Rita 
Prieto, Maritza Garcia, Maureen Cafferty, Mi- 
lina Melendez, David Correa, Juan Martinez, 
Philip Mercurio, Carlo Annese, David Cace, 
Elizabeth Caruana. 

Luz Melendez, Edward Peterhoff, Vincent 
Prezioso, Joseph Rizzo, Kurt Schwalbe, Henrl 
Fajaido, Catherine Armenio, Diane Carpentti, 
Mark Pfeifer, Nancy Gerken, Justine Tvrdy, 
Frank DeCongelio, Robert DelMonaco, Doreen 
Cohen, Barbara Coppola, Susan Weiner, Mich- 
ael Salvemini, Wilbur Wong, Patricia Lilien- 
thal, Michelle Longo, Wanda Martinez, Lois 
Cuozzo, 


San Jose Mercury Calls for Open Housing 
Bill 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders spoke bluntly and force- 
fully to the question of our national 
racial crisis. The San Jose Mercury, the 
major paper serving the large and grow- 
ing San Jose metropolitan area of my 
California congressional district, has 
spoken equally bluntly in reaction to the 
report. 

The Mercury recognizes the deep com- 
plexity of resolving the crisis by not fall- 
ing prey to the easy criticism that the 
Commission failed because no startling 
recommendations were forthcoming. 
They emphasized, instead, the fact that 
we must face up to the problem, that 
“what is required, more than anything 
else, is a sense of urgency.” It is now up 
to the House of Representatives, with 
the civil rights bill back before us, to ful- 
fill our responsibility and make the kind 
of start that the Commission and the 
Mercury call for so persuasively. 

Mr. Speaker, I place this editorial from 
the Mercury of March 4, 1968, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. The 
editorial follows: 

BLUEPRINT FOR FUTURE 

After seven months’ activity, the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders has 
come to some fairly obvious conclusions and 
offered recommendations which follow logi- 
cally from the conclusions. 

The report will doubtless disappoint those 
who had hoped that the commission might 
propose dramatic, new innovations for meet- 
ing the nation’s continuing racial crisis. 

It is perhaps regrettable that the commis- 
sion was unable to do this, but viewed real- 
istically, the commission should not have 
been expected to provide a magic wand. 

The problems of the ghetto have been 
nearly three centuries building, and they 
will not be waved away, nor spent away, over- 
night. Í 

This is not to say that a start on overcom- 
ing the problems should be delayed. The start 
should be made now, today. What is required, 
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more than anything else, is a sense of 
urgency. 

Unfortunately, if the temper of the United 
States Senate is any measure of the temper 
of the nation’s white majority, this sense of 
urgency does not now exist. It will be tragic, 
indeed, if the apathy which is permitting the 
virtual emasculation of an open housing bill 
in the Senate at the moment is carried 
throughout the country in the months ahead. 

There will be another long, hot summer in 
store for the nation in 1968—and in sub- 
sequent years as well—until this sense of 
urgency impels the white majority to action. 

In the words of the commission’s report: 

“What white Americans have never fully 
understood—but what the Negro can never 
forget—is that white society is deeply im- 
plicated in the ghetto. White institutions 
created it, white institutions maintain it, and 
white society condones it. . Discrimina- 
tion and segregation have long permeated 
much of American life. They now threaten 
the future of every American.” 

The commissioners have here stated the 
core of the problem, and their recommenda- 
tions stem logically from it. 

The ghetto must be broken up. Poverty 
must be attacked, on both short-term and 
long-range bases. Education must be up- 
graded materially in the ghetto, and the goal 
of a fully integrated society must be kept in 
view while attacking the individual aspects 
of what is an exceedingly complex problem. 

The commission is correct in seeing edu- 
cation and jobs as the twin levers for prying 
open the ghetto doors. Immense amounts of 
time, talent and money must be poured into 
providing both of these ingredients as rapidly 
as possible, At the same time, it is essential 
that the ghetto-dweller be assured that he 
can buy a home in the suburbs as soon as 
he can afford one. 

In other words, Congress should pass fed- 
eral open housing legislation now—as an act 
of good faith. This would represent a start, 
and a minimum sort of start, at that, but it 
is the only rational approach to the problem. 

The country will tear itself apart spirit- 
ually if it elects to rely solely on repressive 
police powers to maintain the status quo, 
and it will fail in any event. 

The status quo can be maintained no 
longer; the ever rising tempo of riots and 
racial disorders makes that clear enough. 
The only valid question is: what sort of new 
America will emerge from the turmoil? 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders has provided, in its massive report, 
a guide to a better America. It must not be 
ignored. 


The South 
Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a poem written by Miss Melissa Lake 
Roberson, an eighth-grade student at 
Coahoma County High School in Clarks- 
dale, Miss.: 


THE SOUTH 
(By Melissa L. Roberson) 
This is a land my children that God hath 
made with His bare hand, 
Which has produced a fruitfulness of its 
own. 
That has mellowed and become rich over the 
span of time. 
Where people have strived for it, fought for 
it, and even died for it. 
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And has this battle been fought in yain? 

No! My children—it has not! 

For though she may be settled in the dust, 
she still lives in the hearts of her peo- 
ple. 

And what have they fought for? 

For the lazy, rolling hills stretching to the 
endless horizon, blessed with His 
graciousness, 

For the gentle southern breeze, bringing 
peace and tranquility to body and soul, 

For the childhood days, weaving in and out 
of countless warm suns and winters 
of pure white, 

For the fiery red sunset streaked with gold 
and glazed with beauty, pronouncing 
her everlasting glory! 


And most of all for the cherished love that 
holds the South close to the hearts of 
every human, living and dead, 

Who has lived upon her soil. 


For this is a love not dreamed of overnight, 
but planted deep. 

One which grows a trifle at every day and 
hour— 

People sweat and toil for her. 

For all that has happened in the past, the 
weary load is unburdened at the sight 
of her, sweet as the wine that grows 
from a vintage. 


And that, my children, is the story of the 
South. 

For no matter how many times enemies will 
try to rip her away from us, 

She shall live on in the bodies of the beings 
derived from her soil. 


For that, my children, can never die! 


Student Loans Granted in Greater 
Cleveland 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention in recent weeks that over 
320 student loans have been granted in 
Greater Cleveland under the federally 
supported State loan program for college 
students. It has taken over 3 years for 
many banks in the northern Ohio area 
to take advantage of this program for 
the benefit of their customers and stu- 
dents who desire to finance costly educa- 
tional programs through low-cost loans. 
Because of the tremendous demand al- 
ready made upon the National Defense 
Education Act loan program, many stu- 
dents were unable to have available the 
required amounts of low interest rate 
funds to assure their college education. 

It is only through the expansion of the 
Ohio Student Loan Commission program, 
which is federally subsidized, that most 
of these demands for college loans can 
be met. 

I wish to commend, specifically, the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
which granted 195 loans, Union Com- 
merce 64, National City 40, Society Na- 
tional 12, Wellman Credit Union five, 
Clevite Credit Union three, Hauserman 
Employees Credit Union 1, and Cleveland 
Federal Savings & Loan one, and also I 
congratulate the Cleveland Trust Co. 
which now has indicated it will join in 
the support of this important program. 

Furthermore, it is my hope that many 
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other banks will now consider making 
low-cost loans available through Federal 
subsidies, so that many more young peo- 
ple from the Greater Cleveland area can 
benefit. 


Justice Black Decries Arrogation of 
Judicial Power: Favors Restraint in 


Judicial Lawmaking 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Justice Hugo Black of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in a recent lecture at Columbia 
University, gave his views on the matter 
of judicial review and the scope of ju- 
dicial discretion. 

Justice Black said that he subscribes 
in the doctrine of judicial review when 
constitutional questions are involved but 
he denounced the arrogation to the ju- 
diciary of lawmaking power constitu- 
tionally vested in the Congress. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject, I herewith place 
excerpts from the speech, as published 
in the Sunday Washington Star, in the 
RECORD. 

The excerpts follow: 


JUDICIAL "ACTIVISM AND RESTRAINT”: 
DEFINES THE DIFFERENCES 
(By Justice Hugo Black) 

Judges may also abuse power, of course, not 
because they are corrupt, but because of a 
completely honest belief that unless they do 
act the Nation will suffer disaster. Unfortu- 
nately such honest beliefs too often reflect 
nothing more than an all-too-common hu- 
man hostility to change. 

Other judges, with an equally honest belief 
that changes are absolutely imperative, take 
it upon themselves to make changes which 
Congress alone has legislative power to make. 
Thus, for the reasons that I have been dis- 
cussing I strongly believe that the public 
welfare demands that constitutional cases 
must be decided according to the terms of 
our Constitution itself and not according to 
the judges’ views of fairness, seasonableness 
or justice 
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With what I have said in mind, I would 
next like to discuss a name which of late 
years has crept into our vocabulary and 
which has frequently been applied to me, 
“judicial activist.” In the main this term has 
been used as one of criticism and reproach 
aimed at federal judges, particularly Justices 
of the United States Supreme Court who, in 
deciding cases before them, are charged with 
either (1) being willing or even anxious to 
determine constitutional questions that could 
have been avoided or (2) determining con- 
stitutional and other legal questions not on 
the basis of what the law is but on what the 
deciding judges believe it should be. Since 
this name “activist” has been applied to me 
as a label, which unfortunately I think has 
served as a substitute for careful 
and writing and also as a fallacious shortcut 
to unjustified conclusions, I would like, so to 
speak, to set the record straight 

I believe that the responsibility of judicial 
review was fully understood by those who 
wrote the Constitution, and certainly Ra 
those who most carefully considered 
problem 
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In sum, I think determining when a 
judge shall decide a constitutional question 
calls for an exercise of sound judicial judg- 
ment in a particular case which should not 
be hobbled by general and abstract judicial 
maxims created to deny litigants their just 
deserts in a court of law, perhaps when they 
need the court’s help most desperately. 

Consequently, if it is judicial activism to 
decide a constitutional question which is 
actually involved in a case when it is in 
the public interest and in the interest of a 
sound judicial system to decide it, then I am 
an “activist” in that kind of case and shall, 
in all probability, remain one. In such cir- 
cumstances I think “judicial self-restraint” 
is not a virtue but an evil. 
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When I get to the other meaning of “ju- 
dicial activist,” however, namely, one who 
believes he should interpret the Constitu- 
tion and statutes according in his own belief 
of what they ought to prescribe instead of 
what they do, I tell you at once I am not in 
that group. The courts are given power to 
interpret the Constitution and laws, which 
means to explain and expound, not to alter, 
amend or remake. Judges take an oath to 
support the Constitution as it is, not as they 
think it should be. 

I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that 
consistent with that oath a judge can arro- 
gate to himself a power to “adapt the Consti- 
tution to new times.” The soft phrases used 
to claim that power for judges have siren- 
like appeal. For one who has a legitimate 
power to interpret there is at first a certain 
persuasive note in the constant repetition to 
him that in explaining a Constitution meant 
for the ages he should not stick to its old 
18th century words but substitute others to 
make the Constitution best serve the current 
generation. And there is a certain appeal in 
the argument that the dead should not con- 
trol the living. But adherence to the Con- 
stitution as written does not mean we are 
controlled by the dead. It means we are con- 
trolled by the Constitution, truly a living 
document. For it contains within itself a 
lasting recognition that it should be changed 
to meet new demands, new conditions, new 
times. It provides the means to achieve 
these changes through the amendment 
process in Article V. Twenty-two Amend- 
ments have been added since the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, some of them with very 
little difficulty or delay, and I have no doubt 
that others will be adopted when the sound 
views of the people call for them 


Pfc. S. H. Adams Dies in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Stephen H. Adams, £ young marine 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his bravery 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the Recorp: 

Prc. S. H. ADAMS DIES IN VieTNAM—CLARKS- 
VILLE MARINE, 19, HAD ASKED FOR War DUTY 

CLARKSVILLE, Mo., March 22.—A marine 
from this Howard county town was killed in 
action in Vietnam February 16, the Defense 
Department announced today. 

He was Pic. Stephen H. Adams, 19, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin O. Adams, Jr., of Ten 
Oaks road, 

Private Adams had been in Vietnam only 
five weeks when he was killed by a rifle bul- 
let. He had written letters to his family say- 
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ing that he had been wounded twice since 
arriving in Vietnam but asking his family 
“not to worry.” 

A 1967 graduate of St. Paul's High School, 
Brooklyn, Md., Private Adams was a crack 
rifle shot since childhood. It was his ambition 
to be a marine sniper, and he had expected 
such an assignment within a month, He 
had volunteered for Vietnam service but had 
written home that “the sooner the war ended, 
the better,” his father said. 

Besides his father, who is a Clarksville 
farmer, Private Adams is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Louise H, Adams; a brother, 
Edwin A. Adams, 25, who will be commis- 
sioned as a second lieutenant in the Marines 
in July following his graduation from the 
University of Virginia; and a sister, Rebecca 
A. Adams, 25, also of Clarksville. 


Congressman Claude Pepper Introduces 
Legislation for Improvements of Veter- 
ans’ Burial Benefits 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
vision of veterans’ burial assistance has 
fallen into disarray. I rise to introduce 
legislation to restore the true and in- 
tended significance of the time-honored 
burial benefit to millions of veterans’ 
families. The proposals here set forth 
enunciate the President’s wishes ex- 
pressed in his congressional message of 
last January. Also, the proposals embody 
recommendations of the recently released 
U.S. Veterans’ Advisory Commission 
report. 

First of the six proposals is that the 
entire Federal cemetery function, with 
exception of the famous monuments and 
tombs, be assigned to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Second, that, without delay, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs conduct 
a study on methods of providing burial 
grounds for all veterans convenient to 
their homes; 

Third, that the Administrator estab- 
lish uniform criteria for eligibility for 
burial in the Federal cemetery system; 

Fourth, that Arlington National Ceme- 
tery be reopened to all eligible veterans. 

Fifth, that the burial allowance for 
veterans be increased to $400, $100 of 
which shall be reserved for payment to- 
ward a gravesite for those not buried in 
national cemeteries; 

Sixth, that the burial allowance not be 
denied to any veteran because of the 
existence cf any other burial or death 
benefit, public or private. 

At present, four agencies control the 
cemeteries in which veterans may be 
interred as a matter of right. I believe 
that a unified control under only one 
agency would be most efficient. Logic 
would require, I submit that that agency 
be the one created to administer vet- 
erans’ benefits. Acting upon the proposal 
of my colleagues and my own, recently 
we placed the legislative jurisdiction of 
veterans’ cemeteries all within the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. We should 
act upon the wisdom of our own exam- 
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ple and do the same for actual admin- 
istration and management of the ceme- 
teries which we have done as regards leg- 
islation, 

The shortage of space in veterans’ 
cemeteries is acute. I do not be- 
lieve that mere acquisition of new land 
will solve the problem. Land must be 
acquired which is convenient to commu- 
nities in which veterans live. In creating 
new cemeteries we must certainly take 
into consideration which localities have 
the largest veteran population of the en- 
tire Nation. In the same manner, we 
should not acauiesce to the restriction of 
burial in Arlington Cemetery. Everyone 
who has ever borne arms for defense of 
America has had until now the right to 
burial there. Let us restore and preserve 
that right by acquisition of more land 
adjacent to Arlington. 

The preamble to the U.S. Veterans’ 
Advisory Commission’s report, which, as 
I have said, endorses these proposals, 
states, in the words of President John- 
son: 

Our government and our people have no 
greater obligation than to assure that those 
who have served their country and the cause 
of freedom will never be forgotten or 
neglected. 


By consideration of the problems here 
addressed, we would act in accordance 
with that noble sentiment. 

I urge speedy consideration of this leg- 
islation. 


Resolution of the Lithuanian-American 
Committee of Greater Boston for the 
Restoration of the Independence of 
Lithnani 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman, Mr. Juozas Kapocius, and the 
secretary, Miss Falisa M. Grendal, of the 
Lithuanian-American Committee of 
Greater Boston, have forwarded me a 
copy of the resolution unanimously 
adopted at a mass meeting, February 
18, 1968, by the representatives of the 
Lithuanian community of Boston com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the 
restoration of the independence of 
Lithuania, 

At this point I should like to include 
the resolution, and it follows: 


RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the restoration of the independence of 
Lithuania, we, the representatives of the 
Lithuanian community of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, assembled at the John Hancock 
Hall in Boston on February 18, 1968 in order 
to: 

Commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence, proclaimed in Vilnius on 
February 16, 1918, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian state was restored which had ante- 
cedents in the Kingdom of Lithuania, es- 
tablished in 1251; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought in 
1812, 1831, 1863, 1905, 1918-20, and 1941-52 
to defend Lithuania’s national aspirations 
and values against foreign oppressors; 
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Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic, and social achievements of the 
Republic of Lithuania during the inde- 
pendence era of 1918—40; 

And express our indignation over the in- 
terruption of Lithuania’s sovereign func- 
tioning by the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, as a result of which national traditions 
and values were trammeled, the civil liber- 
ties of the people suppressed, and hundreds 
of thousands of people liquidated by Soviet 
genocidal practices. 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and moved by 
a spirit of solidarity, we, the representatives 
of the Lithuanian community of Boston, 
Massachusetts, do hereby protest Soviet Rus- 
sia’s aggression and the following crimes per- 
petrated by the Soviets in occupied 
Lithuania: 

1. Murder and deportations of more than 
400,000 Lithuanian citizens to concentration 
camps in Siberia and other areas of Soviet 
Russia for slave labor; 

2. Yearly systematic deportations, under 
various guises, of Lithuanian youths to forced 
labor in Soviet Russia and their unlawful 
conscription into the Soviet Russian army; 

8. Colonization of Lithuania by the im- 
portation of Russians, most of whom are 
Communists or undesirables, who receive 
various privileges at the expense of the 
Lithuanian people; 

4. Pauperization of the Lithuanian people, 
conversion of once free farmers into forced 
laborers on state and collective farms, as 
well as the exploitation of workers; 

5. Persecution of religion, restriction of re- 
ligious practices, closing of houses of wor- 
ship; 

6. Distortion of Lithuanian culture by ef- 
forts to transform it into Soviet Russian 
culture, and continuous denial of creative 
freedom. 

We demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw from Lithuania its armed forces, 
administrative apparatus, and colonists, let- 
ting the Lithuanian nation freely exercise its 
sovereign right to self-determination. 

We support the efforts of the United States 
of America to discourage communist aggres- 
sion wherever it may occur. 

We request the Government of the United 
States of America to raise the issue of Lith- 
uania in the United Nations and at interna- 
tional conferences, as well as to support our 
Just requests for the condemnation of Soviet 
aggression in Lithuania and for the aboli- 
tion of Soviet colonial rule there. 


Newsday Service to Community and 
Public 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
sense of pride that I call my colleagues’ 
attention to an award recently presented 
to the Long Island newspaper, Newsday. 
The New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion named Newsday the grand prize 
winner for 1967 for “best service to com- 
munity and public.” 

President Harry Guggenheim and Pub- 
lisher Bill Moyers are to be congratulated 
for maintaining the high journalistic 
standards with which Newsday has be- 
come synonymous. 

This recent award by the Publishers 
Association was for a series that dis- 
closed major conflicts of interests in land 
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purchases and zoning in the town of 
Islip. The series was cited as “an ex- 
emplary piece of teamwork. It achieved 
the two prime goals of distinguished 
community service: uncovering an in- 
tolerable civic situation, and bringing 
about corrective action. Among the re- 
sults were indictments, firings, and res- 
ignations of officials who violated a 
public trust.” 

This award was well deserved and Iam 
pleased to add my congratulations to 
wide acclaim received by Newsday. 


Gold Fever 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
current gold crisis and fiscal troubles 
affecting the American economy did not 
arise overnight. 

They have been many years in the 
making, and can be traced directly to 
financial policies of past and current 
administrations which have constantly 
sought to spend in excess of income. 

The day of reckoning has been long 
delayed; but the American people are 
now becoming fully aware of the terrible 
toll exacted by leadership which prom- 
ises “spend now, pay later.” 

The Peru, Ind., Tribune, a daily news- 
paper in the Fifth Indiana Congres- 
sional District has published an excel- 
lent, well-documented editorial which 
traces the roots of the present crisis 
back to its origin during the New Deal 
of Franklin Roosevelt. 

In order that all Members of Con- 
gress have access to this fine editorial, 
I am offering it for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Peru (Ind.) Tribune, Mar. 20; 
1968] 


GOLD FEVER: INCUBATION PERIOD STARTED IN 
1934 

The seeds of the current gold panic were 
sown 35 years ago, when President Roosevelt 
took the first of several steps culminating 
in devaluation of the dollar and adoption 
of the gold exchange standard. Those who 
criticized FDR’s policy at the time have been 
vindicated in part by recent events. 

Roosevelt's aim was to restore domestic 


1962. Dr. George F. Warren of Cornell Uni- 
versity convinced him that this could be 
done by increasing the dollar price of gold— 
in other words, by devaluing the dollar. 

The President moved cautiously. An em- 
bargo on gold exports was declared on March 
5, 1933. Three months later, Roosevelt issued 
añ executive order requiring that all gold and 
gold certificates in private hands be returned 
to the Treasury or the Federal Reserve banks 
for currency not redeemable in gold. 

In a “fireside chat” of Oct. 22, 1933, FDR 
announced that he would “establish a gov- 
ernment market for gold in the United 
States.” He was doing so because “The United 
States must take firmly in its own hands 
the control of the gold value of the dollar.” 

For the next three months, Roosevelt and 
his advisers met in the President’s bedroom 
every morning to get the price of gold. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr. has described how the day's 
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price was determined: “One morning (Treas- 
ury Secretary Henry) Morganthau came in, 
more worried than usual, and suggested an 
increase from 19 to 22 cents. Roosevelt 
proposed 21 cents. ‘It’s a lucky number,’ he 
said with a laugh, ‘because it’s three times 
seven.’” 

Passage of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 re- 
moved the last barrier to formal devaluation 
of the dollar. This was accomplished the 
following day, when Roosevelt proclaimed a 
40 per cent reduction in the dollar's gold 
content. The price of gold was thereby raised 
from the old statutory rate of $20.67 an 
ounce to $35 an ounce. It has remained at 
that level ever since. 

Schlesinger surmises that Roosevelt did not 
really believe that raising the price of gold 
would raise commodity prices. If so, the Presi- 
dent was right. FDR simply may have wanted 
to do something rather than nothing while 
prices fell. 

All that devaluation succeeded in doing, 
according to Marriner Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board during the Roosevelt 
administration, “was to attract the gold of 
the world to American shores, in exchange 
for which foreigners receive more dollars.” 

The flow of gold across the Atlantic has 
long since reversed direction. A decade of 
large United States balance of payments 
deficits has led to a massive accumulation of 
dollars in European central banks and thus 
to potentially large claims on this country’s 
monetary gold stock, Under the gold exchange 
standard adopted in 1934, the United States 
is committed to buy from or sell to foreign 
governments any amount of gold of $35 an 
ounce. 

The flaw in this arrangement is now re- 
vealed for all to see. Eliot Janeway contends 
in a new book on The Economics of Crisis” 
that the gold exchange standard saddled the 
United States “with voluntary responsibilities 
to maintain a gold reserve which did her no 
good domestically, and which gained her no 
reciprocal international consideration or ad- 
vantage, but which exposed her to scrutiny 
and sanctions from foreigners who were not 
obligated to observe the same rules and who 
had obvious incentives to put the dollar at 
a disadvantage.” 

Spending more than we earn, which the 
Tribune has referred to in the past as the 
irresponsible Democrat fiscal policy on the 
national level, must be changed. 

The two-price system for gold has been 
called only a stopgap. 

Until the Democratic administration 
changes its economic policies of spending 
more than we have, we're still going to be in 
trouble. 


Congressman Minish Quoted in Supreme 
Court Decision 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, 1968, the Supreme Court of the 
United States delivered an opinion in the 
case appeal of the United States against 
Third National Bank in Nashville, et al. 

In this case the United States appealed 
a district court decision which upheld 
the merger of the Third National Bank in 
Nashville and the Nashville Bank & Trust 
Co., against challenge under section 7 of 
the Clayton Act. 

The district court concluded that the 
merger, which joined the second largest 
and the fourth largest banks in Davidson 
County, Tenn., into a bank which imme- 
diately after the merger was the county’s 
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largest bank but since has become the 
second largest, would not tend substan- 
tially to lessen competition and also that 
any anticompetitive effect would be out- 
weighed by the “convenience and needs 
of the community to be served.” The U.S. 
Supreme Court disagreed with the dis- 
trict court on both issues. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court 
made a point of quoting Congressman 
MInIsH by taking a portion of his re- 
marks which were made on the floor of 
the House during the debate on H.R. 
12173 to establish a procedure for the re- 
view of proposed bank mergers so as to 
eliminate the necessity for the dissolu- 
tion of merged banks. 

While Congressman MixIsR spoke at 
length on this legislation, the portion 
which was quoted by the Supreme Court 
appears on page 2344 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 8, 1966, and 
reads as follows: 

It should also be clear from the language 
of paragraph (5)(b) of this bill, which es- 
tablishes this single standard, that the com- 
petitive factor to be used is drawn directly 
from Clayton Act section 7 and Sherman Act 
section 1. Thus, all of the principles de- 
veloped over the last 75 years in regard to 
these statutes, such as the definition of 
relevant market and the failing company 
doctrine are carried forward unchanged by 
this proposed legislation. 


To be quoted in this fashion is an 
honor, indeed, to my very able colleague, 
Congressman JosEPH MrnisH. The fact 
that the Supreme Court has seen fit to 
use Congressman MxISRH'S remarks in- 
dicates that his activities as a Member of 
Congress and a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee are well recog- 
nized as a contribution to the legislative 
processes of our Government. 

It is a pleasure for me to work closely 
with Congressman MInIsH and to recog- 
nize his activities in Congress as being 
in the best interests of the people he rep- 
resents in Congress, the citizens of New 
Jersey’s 11th Congressional District. 

Congressman MrnisH has the willing- 
ness to come to grips with the problems 
which face us as legislators. He has set 
high goals for himself as a public servant, 
and I am inspired by the vigor with 
which he has pursued them. Everything 
that Congressman MINIsH does in these 
halls of Congress is a contribution to the 
people of his district and to the Nation 
in general. 

The citizens of the 11th Congressional 
District can be proud to have JOSEPH 
MrinisH as their Congressman and as 
their friend. The State of New Jersey is 
fortunate that JOSEPH MINISH is one of 
our Congressmen, one who tends care- 
fully to the needs of his constituency. 
They benefit materially from his actions 
in their behalf. 


San Antonio VA Employees Send Gifts 
to Vietnam 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many heartwarming projects and 
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acts by Americans acting privately, either 
individually or in concert, in a desire to 
encourage our servicemen in Vietnam. 
Few of them get reported. An example is 
the recent project of the San Antonio 
employees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office. 

Last November, the San Antonio VA 
employees initiated a project to send 
hard-to-get gifts to the relatives of those 
employees serving in Vietnam. For ideas 
on what to send, they wrote to a fellow 
employee, Mr. Ross Vick, who was serv- 
ing his second voluntary tour of duty at 
the VA’s Vietnam contact office. He sent 
the information, together with a request 
to include as many other servicemen on 
the gift list as possible. In addition, he 
sent a snapshot of himself and Pfc. Phil- 
lip T. Witt, the son of one of the San 
Antonio office’s employees. Incidentally, 
this young serviceman was recently 
wounded in Vietnam and is presently 
hospitalized in Japan. 

The 42 employees in the San Antonio 
office responded overwhelmingly. Theirs 
was a personal and a very real feeling. 
Their gifts ranged from razors to candied 
popcorn. 

I have learned from Mr. Percy J. Mims, 
regional office manager, that the response 
from the servicemen in Vietnam was 
most rewarding. He cited one in particu- 
lar which read: 

We certainly appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness of remembering us during this holiday 
season, We thank you for your gifts. The 
morale of the troops increases with the con- 
sideration of people like you. 


I wish to commend the employees of 
the San Antonio office of the Veterans’ 
Administration for this fine project. It is 
a typical response of their concern for 
the veteran and the serviceman. 


Greek Independence Day 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1821, a revolt began among the free- 
dom-loving people of the Peloponnesus 
in Greece that was to lead eventually to 
the reemergence of that nation as an 
independent and sovereign state. After 
centuries of domination by foreign 
states, beginning with the conquest by 
Rome and continuing through the oc- 
cupation by the Ottoman Turks, the 
Greek people could no longer abide the 
curtailment of their liberty by arbitrary 
masters. From the humble origins at 
Kalavryta, the rebellion against the 
Turkish authority spread throughout 
Greece and became the foundation for 
the independence movement which 
gained the admiration and support of 
many nations throughout the world. 

In the United States, Presidents Mon- 
roe and Madison, as well as such well- 
known figures as Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, had voiced their approval of 
Greek independence. For many people 
in the United States, the reestablish- 
ment of a free Greece was a reaffirma- 
tion of the spirit of Greek liberty which 
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had so inspired the early founders of 
our democracy. It was significant that 
the American Revolution had acted as a 
stimulus to the Greeks who, in 1821, 
were seeking to insure their own freedom. 
If the example of the United States 
served the cause of Greek freedom, then 
it was a small repayment for the in- 
spiration which Greece had given to this 
Nation. 

By 1828, the Sultan of Turkey agreed 
to recognize the Greek Nation, a fact to 
which he gave final and official cogni- 
zance in September 1829. But the free- 
dom of Greece was again challenged in 
1940 when the Fascists invaded and con- 
quered Greece. After the end of World 
War II, the Greek Nation faced yet an- 
other crisis and the threat of the Com- 
munist machine that was sweeping 
through Eastern Europe. With the help 
of the United States, the Greeks were 
again equal to the task and the Com- 
munist menace was defeated. 

On this anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence, we take pride in this Nation’s 
long association with the birthplace of 
democracy and we extend our congratu- 
lations to the Greek people. 


Speech of John S. Blowney 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to insert into the Record a speech 
that is being made tonight in Reading, 
Mass., before the Toastmasters Inter- 
national Area 3 Speech Contest. Mr. 
John S. Blowney is representing the Avco 
Toastmasters Club in this competition 
and his speech contains an interesting if 
somewhat unique suggestion. While I find 
this notion interesting, I am primarily 
concerned with the ultimate objectives 
for which Mr. Blowney makes his sugges- 
tions for change. With these objectives 
I am in complete sympathy and agree- 
ment—namely, to increase awareness on 
the part of the people of what their 
Government is doing and how it affects 
them directly; and second, to raise the 
level of voter participation. 

I think these are worthwhile and im- 
portant concerns and I commend Mr. 
Blowney’s thoughts on how to accom- 
plish them to my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 
Four-Firrus 

Mr. Toastmaster, Fellow Toastmasters, Dis- 
tinguished Guests, Lovely Ladies and Fellow 
Citizens. 


On March 7th, the Reading Chronicle pub- 
lished the following headline: “Only 2191, 
(Yawn) Bother To Vote.” In fine print, under 
this headline it read: “2191 voters out of an 
eligible total of about 10,190 bothered to 
vote.“ That leaves 4/5ths who didn’t bother 
to vote. 

Before you get the wrong impression, this 
is not another speech urging you to get out 
and vote. It’s too late for that anyway for 
this election. 

I mentioned these headlines because they 
started me thinking. My thinking contained 
a fair amount of rationalization because I 
was one of the 4 out of 5 people who did not 
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bother to vote. My rationalization was along 
the lines that I had been too busy with my 
Federal and State income taxes to be both- 
ered with the local elections. 

This brought to mind an event that oc- 
curred last Fall when I received my real 
estate tax bill. This bill was for $100 more 
than for the previous year due to reassess- 
ment and increased town tures. I 
was considerably annoyed, to put it mildly, 
and I resolved to run for local office or at least 
get involved in local politics in order to try 
to prevent further increases of this sort but 
I didn’t even vote. 

This event made me realize that my cur- 
rent agitation over State and Federal Taxes 
could not be reflected in my vote until next 
fall at which time I might have forgotten 
about the taxes. 

There’s a song that starts: “It’s a Long, 
Long Time From May til December” and it's 
an equally long time from April to November 
elections. A long time to forget. I don’t know 
whether it's by accident or by design, but tax 
paying time occurs about as far from election 
time as possible. At the State and Federal 
level, we hold elections in November, 7 
months after tax filing and at the town level, 
we have elections in March, 5 months after 
real estate taxes are due. 

To further reduce our irritation about pay- 
ing taxes (which might be reflected at the 
polls) a painless tax withholding procedure 
is used to collect the majority of the State 
and Federal Income Taxes so that we are 
hardly aware of the amount that we are 
being taxed. The bank holding our m 
performs a similar withholding service for 
local real estate taxes. Between withholding 
and the long time between tax filing and 
elections, it’s no wonder so few people go to 
the polls. 

But why are tax filing days and election 
days so far apart? The Federal Election Day 
that falls on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, was established by 
Congress in 1845. This was done to assure a 
uniform election time and to allow the elec- 
tors to meet at the State level in early De- 
cember and permit the final election in 
Washington in early January. 

In 1845 the time lapses between November 
and January were indeed needed to allow 
people time to travel. Further, the political 
activities were conducted in the winter so as 
not to interfere with the running of the 
farms which took precedence the balance of 
the year. I submit that neither of these rea- 
sons for having November elections is cur- 
rently appropriate. There is nothing that is 
obviously beneficial about starting a new 
political year on the first of January. As a 
matter of fact, it would appear to be more 
desirable from the standpoint of the politi- 
cians, to start the political year in the fall 
after a pleasant summer vacation and at the 
same time that the children are starting in at 
school. 

One might also question the time of tax- 
paying at the State and Federal level. How- 
ever, April 15 is reasonably logical if one 
assumes that the calendar year end of De- 
cember 31st is also a logical time to end the 
tax year. 

As you can gather, my recommendation is 
that elections and tax collections occur at 
the same time and specifically I recommend 
that the Federal and State elections be held 
about this time of year on a day that we 
can all remember—April 15th. Let's face it, 
it’s pretty dull this time of year and elections 
would help liven it up. Further, I recommend 
that the elected take office whenever Con- 
gress reconvenes after the first of July. 

Voters should be able to relate cause and 
effect. They should be able to relate candi- 
dates and taxes at the voting booth. 

I have made these p. to my repre- 
sentatives at both State and Federal level 
and I hope that they have the courage to 
further these recommendations. I hope you 
will help to spread the word so that at least 
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four-fifths will go to the polis instead of 
staying home. 

Here are copies of my speech. If you agree 
with me, send a letter with a copy to your 
representative and help get rid of this horse 
and buggy situation. 

Remember, the way it is now, it’s a long 
long time from April to November. 


India and the Bolsheviks 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, India 
seems to court the Russians, but still 
begs for our foodstuffs and foreign aid. 

Imagine the paradox. Twenty thou- 
sand American boys killed in Vietnam in 
a police action to contain Communist 
aggression in southeast Asia, including 
India—and India receives the Soviet 
Navy with open arms. 

As the Russian Navy visits Indian 
ports, the U.S. Congress is being asked 
to extend the life of Public Law 480 to 
furnish more American food to India. 
E of Soviet brother- 

00: 

Not 1 ounce of food from the United 
States should go to India unless she first 
publically defends U.S. action in South 
Vietnam and Indian troops are sent to 
the battlefront to engage in a battle 
that is of far more benefit to India than 
the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the AP release for March 
21 follows my comments: 


{From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 21, 1968] 
Sovier Sus To Visrr INDIA, U.S. STRATEGISTS 
CONCERNED 

U.S. naval strategists are expressing con- 
cern that an impending visit by Soviet war- 
ships to Indian ports may be a first move 
toward Soviet penetration of the vital Indian 
Ocean area, 

The United States keeps no Navy vessels in 
the Indian Ocean, and U.S. admirals and 
diplomats fear the planned British pullout 
east of Suez will leave a vacuum into which 
the Russians may step. 

A 19,000-ton Soviet cruiser of the Sverdlov 
class and two guided-missile destroyers are 
due to drop anchor at Madras and Bombay 
late this month and early in April. 

The visit appears to underscore a closer 
relationship between the Indian and Soviet 
navies and greater cooperation between the 
two countries. 

Pentagon sources said they believed the 
three warship cruises into the Indian Ocean 
were arranged last month when Adm. S. G. 
Gorshkov, Soviet fleet commander in chief, 
visited India. 

Four years ago, when the U.S. Navy sent 
a five-ship carrier squadron into the Indian 
Ocean area on a good-will voyage, the Indian 
government appeared to be suspicious of U.S. 
motives, as did the government of Ceylon. 

The American squadron, which spent six 
weeks in the Indian Ocean, visited a number 
of African and Middle Eastern ports, but did 
not stop in India. 

U.S. naval spokesmen have been indicating 
deep alarm at spreading Soviet fleet 
operations. 

Since the Arab-Israeli war last June, a 
Soviet force of more than 35 ships and sub- 


anchorages 
Mediterranean basin, 
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Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chief of naval 
operations, said that with the Russians 
keeping four to six submarines in the Medi- 
terranean, the U.S. feels it necessary to sta- 
tion a naval antisubmarine hunt-killer group 
in that area at all times. 

With the Vietnam war straining its naval 
resources, the United States would like to 
avoid replacing the British presence with an 
American force in the Indian Ocean. 

But if the initial Soviet naval cruise into 
the Indian Ocean becomes a regular phe- 
nomenon, U.S. strategists say this country 
may have to rethink its attitude toward 
maintaining fleet forces in that area. 


The F-111B 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for consideration by my colleagues 
two articles from the San Diego Union 
concerning the Navy’s forthcoming de- 
cision on the F-111B. They point out 
the difficulties the Navy will face if the 
F-111B is canceled in favor of a new 
airplane with unknown development 
problems. 

The articles state that the effect of 
such a cancellation will be the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of addi- 
tional dollars, a delay of 3 or 4 years 
before a new plane would be operational 
and there is the distinct possibility that 
the Navy may not get a new airplane 
at all if the F-111B is canceled. In re- 
spect to the latter point they alert us 
to the very real possibility that with the 
current budgetary pressures, critics of 
the F-111B may scuttle the project and 
end up with nothing. It may be advisa- 
ble for all concerned to consider two 
very serious questions raised by these 
articles. First, can we afford to start 
another program that will cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars beyond that now 
planned, and second, if the Navy needs 
a new airplane to defend the fleet, can 
it afford to wait 3 to 4 years for one? 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the two articles from the San Diego 
Union: 

[From the San Diego Union, Feb. 13, 1968] 
RETAIN OR CANCEL ?—Navy DECISION NEAR on 
CONTROVERSIAL F-111 

(Eurron's Nore.—Born in controversy, the 
Navy version of the F-111 warplane now faces 
a threat of concellation just as it prepares 
for carrier tests. This is the first of two arti- 
cles reviewing the airplane, its role and 
its history.) 

(By Ray McHugh) 

WasHIncton.—The Navy has come to the 
brink of a major decision on its fleet air 
arm—a decision that could lead to cancella- 
tion of the controversial F-111B, now 
for its first carrier trials. It atso is a decision 
that could leave the Navy’s carrier task forces 
with less than an advanced strategic air 
defense system for another three or four 
years, 

Behind the decision-making are five years 
of bitter wrangling, congressional inquiry, 
frayed inter-service tempers, political debate, 
resentment about Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara’s cost-accounting and some 
plain old-fashioned frustration, 


“Emotion is running pretty high,” ac- 
knowledged a key Navy spokesman at the 
Pentagon, 
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Sometime this month, Secretary of the 
Navy Paul Ignatius is expected to get pro- 
posals for a new plane that might replace 
the F-111B in the Navy's plans for the 1970's. 
If Ignatius should approve the proposals, in- 
coming Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
may find himself embroiled in a major con- 
troversy before he even reaches his desk. 

Proposals for the new plane were a closely 
held secret for many months. They leaked 
to the press in mid-January. 

STRIPPED-DOWN PLANE 

The proposals resulted directly from Navy 
criticism of the F-111B program and mis- 
givings about the plane. Essentially, they 
called for a stripped-down version of the big 
swing-wing fighter-bomber that already is 
operational in the Air Force and is soon 
destined for a baptism of fire in Vietnam. 

About a year behind its Air Force twin 
because of difficulties with its intricate 
Phoenix missile system, the F-111B has been 
almost buried in words and worry over its 
weight, 

The plane is criticized by many as too 
heavy for safe operations at sea. Some ex- 
perts complain that the heavily-stressed de- 

that insures reliability for supersonic 
low level attack is not needed for the Navy’s 
mission. 

“The Navy needs a fighter,” said one uni- 
formed critic of the F-111B. He sited tests 
in which the F-4 has outmaneuyered the 
F-111B, although the new plane was not 
expected to be tops in aerobatics. 

‘CRITICS NOT QUIETED 

Repeated arguments by its General Dy- 
namics-Convair designers that the plane can 
be handled by the elevators and flight decks 
of super carriers, that its landing speed is 
slower than the FA now with the fleet, and 
that it meets all weight vs. velocity specifi- 
cations have not quieted the critics. Even the 
design of a more powerful jet engine didn’t 
do it. 

From the outset, the designers have been 
confident that given a chance, the F-111B 
would sweep away five years of bitterness 
when it got the chance to prove ittelf. 

Now that chance may be in jeopardy. Con- 
gress must provide funds for the tests and 
30 planes due this year. 

After maintaining strict official silence 
throughout the years of controversy, Gen- 
eral Dynamics officials are be; to speak 
out. Frank W, Davis, president of the firm’s 
Fort Worth, Tex., division, recently told his 
employes: 

“AS to the next best fleet air 
defense system, it (the F-111B) provides 
twice the loiter time, with 1½ times the 
missiles. The missiles have three times the 
range. It provides six times as many kills per 
salvo. It will operate from 500 miles greater 
distance with the same bomb load, and its 
approach speed for the carrier landing is 15 
to 20 knots slower.” 

ADMITS OVERWEIGHT 

Addressing himself to the weight com- 
plaints, Davis acknowledged that the P-111B 
is somewhere between 7½ and 11 percent 
over weight, but he said it is probably “the 
lightest aircraft in history in the sense of 
having no weight in excess of requirements 
for strength and load ability.” 

To offset the weight problem, he said, the 
F-111B will have a 9 per cent increase in 
maximum lift and an 8.2 per cent improve- 
ment in weight ratio, the measure of struc- 
tural efficiency. 

Davis said the Navy officially has stated 
that the plane will be able to operate from 
all the carriers for which it was designed 
with no modifications to the carriers. 

The F-111B last week was declared an 
outstanding success in its first catapult test 
at the Patuxent, R.I., Naval Air Station. It 
proved itself markedly superior in early 
tests to the A-7 attack plane that was 
plagued with catapult problems. 

The crucial test at sea—probably aboard 
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the San Diego-based superior carrier Con- 
stellation—is not scheduled until April.. 

The Patuxent test involved the fifth 
F-111B. The eighth model out of Grumman 
Aircraft’s Long Island factory is scheduled 
to be the production model—if production is 
not canceled. 

The Navy has 253 of the planes on order. 
The Air Force has taken delivery of 42 F- 
111A’s and has 1,300 on order. The first 42 
are being formed into squadrons at Nellis 
Air Force Base near Las Vegas, and at least 
a small contingent of the 1,500 mile-an-hour 
planes are scheduled for commitment to Viet- 
nam sometime this year. 


AF ENTHUSIASTIC 


The Air Force is described as “highly en- 
thuslastic“ about its planes with special 
praise directed to its radar-controlled, mach 
1.2 (approximately 900 mile-an-hour) speed 
at treetop level, and the accuracy of its mis- 
sile and bombing systems. 

Despite the Air Force reaction, the weight 
worries combined with the long history of 
controversy have moved some Navy men to 
seek an alternative. 

That alternative, soon to be presented to 
Ignatius, reportedly calls for a smaller plane 
that would be capable of far less “loiter” 
time than the F-111B and would carry only 
four missiles—perhaps shorter-range Spar- 
TOW ared to the F-111B’s six nu- 
clear-tipped Phoenix missiles, The alternative 
reportedly would use the swing-wing design 
of the F-111B, its Phoenix fire control sys- 
tem, the same engine and the highly success- 
ful pilot escape capsule, although this is a 
major weight factor. 

“It would just be a scaled down F-111B,” 
said one aircraft expert partial to the F111. 

“They've already got a better airplane with 
better firepower and, if they’re still worried 
about weight after the carrier tests, they can 
drop two of the missiles and reduce the fuel 
capacity.” 

Aviation industry men estimate it would 
take at least three or four years and $300 
million to $400 million to develop any sub- 
stitute for the F-111B. Huge cancellation 
costs also would be involved. In the mean- 
time, they point out, the carrier forces would 
enter the 1970s without the type of 
necessary for their role as strategic deter- 
rents. The F-4 presumably would be used 
to bridge the gap. 

Some Navy men are said to regard an F- 
111B substitute as an “interim” airplane 
that would pave the way for development, 
about 1975, of a follow-on, Navy-designed 
all-purpose carrier fighter. 

Tomorrow: The argument over a carrier's 
strategic role. 


[From the San Diego Union, Feb. 14, 1968] 

WIL F-l1l1B FILL THE BLL?—CARRIERS 

WAIT FOR PLANES 
(By Ray McHugh) 

WasHINGTON.—In 1960 and 1961, the Navy 
convinced Congress that its aircraft carriers 
constituted a major strategic nuclear deter- 
rent system for the 1970s—part of a balanced 
“mix” that was to include Polaris submarines, 
intercontinental missiles and long-range 
bombers. 

The carrier already had been accepted as 
the most versatile weapons system in the 
U.S. arsenal, Its nuclear deterrent role, how- 
ever, posed the question of survivability. All 
U.S. strategic weapons are designed for coun- 
terattack, not first strike. 

How was the carrier to be defended in event 
of nuclear surprise attack, particularly in an 
age when orbiting satellite could track its 
movements? 

The answer was a sophisticated air defense 
system built around a high-performance air- 
plane that could loiter in the skies hundreds 
of miles from the carrier for up to four hours, 
that could streak to any trouble area at more 
than 1,500 miles an hour and could defend 
its carrier home against attack with auto- 
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matic-firing, guided nuclear missiles—pref- 
erably six of them—that could be programed 
to hit as many incoming aircraft. 


CARRIERS BUILT 


On the promise that such an airplane and 
missile system was possible, the carrier pro- 
gram went forward. The America and the 
John F. Kennedy were built. The nuclear- 
powered Chester W. Nimitz is about to be 
built at Newport News, Va., and two sister 
ships of the Nimitz class are planned. 

Now the Navy may be on the threshold 
of a major change in that air defense sys- 
tem—and another major controversy. 

The airplane selected to meet the require- 
ments of the 1970s was the much-cussed and 
discussed TFX, or F-111. Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara insisted on the principle 
of commonality—one airplane to meet the 
needs of both the Navy and the Air Force. 

A heated competition between General 
Dynamics Corp. and the Boeing Co. found 
General Dynamics’ design winning evalua- 
tion tests. Gen. Curtis LeMay, then Air Force 
chief of staff, overruled the evaluation board. 
McNamara overruled LeMay and the battle 
was on. 

INVESTIGATION ASKED 


Sen. Henry Jackson, D-Wash., naturally 
concerned for Boeing which has its main 
plant at Seattle, asked Sen. John McClellan, 
D-Ark., chairman of the government inves- 
tigations subcommittee to look into the 
contract, particularly to learn if political 
influence had been a factor. The General 
Dynamics plant selected to build the plane 
was at Fort Worth, Tex. 

McClellan asked McNamara to delay the 
contract signing. McNamara refused and the 
controversy over the airplane was broadened 
into a test of will between the secretary and 
the senator. 

Eighteen weeks of hearings by the Mc- 
Clellan committee proved inconclusive. No 
political influence was proved and subcom- 
mittee evaluations did not upset the selection 
of General cs. Air Force Secretary 
Eugene Zuckert was the key defender of the 
contract. 

The hearings ended with the assassination 
of President Kennedy, but the subcommittee 
has kept an investigator working on the 
F-111 programs. 

STUDY MULLED 


Sen. John Stennis, D-Miss., chairman of 
the military preparedness subcommittee, 
may involve the F-111B in his planned 

on the “aircraft gap” that has de- 
veloped because of losses in the Vietnam 
war. Co also must approve funds for 
the F-111B’s carrier trials and the 30 planes 
that are programmed for this year. 

The principal difference in the General 
Dynamics and Boeing designs, according to 
aviation experts, is that Boeing in effect 
proposed building two airplanes—one for 
the Air Force and one for the Navy. This 
appealed to those Navy men who were sus- 
picious of the commonality theory and reluc- 
tant to surrender a major fleet defense sys- 
tem to primary control of the Air Force. 

One major problem for the Navy was that 
assignment of the prime authority to the Air 
Force cut off the normal Navy procedure of 
working directly with contractors. General 
Dynamics tried to skirt this problem by as- 
signing fabrication of the Navy’s F-111B to 
the Grumman Co. of Long Island, a firm well 
versed in naval aviation. 

The Air Force retained its major contract 
position for the simple reason that it was 
buying more than 1,300 of the warplanes, 
while the Navy had contracted for 253. Navy 
experts found they had to go to Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base at Dayton, Ohio, for 
information on their own airplane. 


ADMINISTRATION HIT 


How much the interservice rivalry affected 
the F-111 program is debated, but men at 
General Dynamics argue that many com- 
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plaints against their F-111 are really com- 
plaints against the administrative machine 
that the Defense Department put together 
to oversee its development. 

The disclosure last month that some Navy 
men quietly obtained from Grumman and 
other firms an alternative to the F-111B 
raises major questions. 

The alternative proposals, called the 303- 
60 Project, do not meet the 1961 specifica- 
tions for a fleet air defense system. The air- 
plane would be smaller, but it would not 
have the “loiter” time the Navy insisted upon 
and it would be armed with only four mis- 
siles instead of the six nuclear-tipped Phoe- 
nix missiles on which so much time and 
money have been expended, 


CANCELLATION COSTLY 


No one is ready to predict congressional 
reaction if the 303-60 Project is carried to 
Capitol Hill. The F-111B has taken a pum- 
meling in Congress and the press, but it 
now is about to begin carrier tests. The Air 
Force version of the plane is performing very 
well. 

If the F-111B is canceled, it means huge 
settlement payments to General Dynamics 
and a three-to-four-year wait for the new 
craft. It also could jeopardize the Navy's 
plans for a new fighter plane in the mid-70s. 

The Navy and the Air Force are looking 
ahead to replacing the McDonald F-4 that 
has proved the top plane in Vietnam. The 
Air Force has a study underway on an “FX” 
fighter. The Navy program is tagged VFAX.“ 

The two planes would use the same en- 
gines and have other common features. 

The Navy has postponed a start on its new 
fighter design, giving priority to a new VSX“ 
antisubmarine plane. 

Some Navy men who favor a substitute for 
the F-111B argue that the F-4 can fill the 
gap until a lighter swing-wing plane is ready 
for carrier duty and that the Navy then can 
concentrate on a truly complete, independent 
air weapons system for the late 1970s. 

McNamara will be gone, they argue, and 
the way will be open for more traditional de- 
velopment of an airplane. Some also reason 
that Congress, frequently at odds with Mc- 
Namara, will not be too upset at a cancella- 
tion of the F-111B despite the cost involved. 

They admit a cancellation would be a 
gamble. They are talking about multibillion- 
dollar programs in a time of severe budget 
strains, 


The Independence of Greece 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
distinct honor that I rise today to pay 
tribute to 147 years of independence in 
Greece. 

After nearly four centuries of servitude 
under the Turks, the Greek people de- 
clared a war of independence in 1821. 
This determined revolt was ultimately 
successful, and in 1832 the plight of the 
Greek people was recognized and their 
independence granted by the Turks. 

It is, indeed, significant to observe the 
undying spirit of democracy which con- 
tinues to live in Greece today, despite 
the internal strife experienced by the 
people of this nation. 

There are those who would argue the 
sincerity of the present ruling regime in 
Greece to restore the basic democratic 
principles founded by these people. I 
cannot agree with this thinking. 

Democracy is a tradition among the 
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Greek people themselves, and one which 
will not be cast aside as lightly as some 
may think. I have had an opportunity 
to visit Greece and talk not only with 
the military “caretaker” officials there, 
but with the people represented by the 
government. 

I remain entirely convinced that 
Greece’s firm determination to return to 
its traditions of constitutional govern- 
ment is unyielding. 

It is significant that we, as Americans 
who share with the Greek people a tradi- 
tion of democracy our support to the 
people of Greece in their observance of 
nearly a century and a half of inde- 
pendence. 


Wilbur J. Cohen, the New Chief of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson acted wisely in naming Wilbur 
J. Cohen to succeed John W. Gardner as 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

A man of broad experience and know- 
how, Mr. Cohen is eminently qualified 
for the job. He came to Washington in 
the 1930’s fresh out of the University of 
Wisconsin. Since that time, except for a 
hiatus as a college professor during the 
Eisenhower administration, Mr. Cohen 
has worked within the Federal Govern- 
ment to help solve this Nation’s social 
problems. He has played a major role in 
shaping programs ranging from the so- 
cial security system of the thirties to the 
medicare system of the sixties. He has a 
depth of experience and knowledge par- 
alleled by few men in Washington. 

An editorial published in the March 
24 Washington Post cites the skills, both 
legislative and administrative, that Mr. 
Cohen brings to his new job. With per- 
mission I include the editorial in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SECRETARY 

Nomination of Wilbur J. Cohen as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare places in one of the most im- 
portant Cabinet posts a man qualified by 
expert knowledge in the field, by skill as a 
legislative adviser and by proficiency as an 
administrator. 

He was among the recruits of Government 
gathered in by President Kennedy’s remark- 
able talent hunt in 1961—a part of that class 
of distinguished governmental servants 
which included Robert McNamara, Dean 
Rusk, Willard Wirtz, Walt W. Rostow, Mc- 
George Bundy. Unlike some of the “recruits,” 
of course, he had a long record of Govern- 
ment service before his years at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan where the Kennedy Admin- 
istration found him. 

The British government with its career 
civil servants staffing the departments below 
the top level and its politicians heading them 
may have a happier solution to the problem 
of combining careerism and politics in ad- 
ministration, 

There is no doubt that a government 
Cabinet level of which was recruited wholly 
from subordinate ranks would suffer an in- 
ternal sclerosis eventually. The infusion, at 
the top, of outside talents, amateur enthu- 
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slasm and political skill helps keep our mam- 
moth bureaucracy from succumbing to in- 
breeding. 


In the case of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, however, we have an 
institution where experience and training 
and professional knowledge are at a premium. 
In Wilbur Cohen, the President has an ad- 
ministrator as well endowed with these qual- 
lifications as any in the country. His long and 
close relations with Congress, in drafting 
most of the social legislation of our time, has 
given him some of the political feel that 
many other careerists might lack, 

The nomination, for all these reasons, will 
be widely applauded wherever the problems 
of the Department are understood and ap- 
preciated. 


The Right to Fair Housing 
HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1968 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, further 
delay in bringing to a vote the civil rights 
bill is both unwarranted legislative stall- 
ing and dangerous evasion of respon- 
sibility in meeting the crisis in race 
relations in our country. 

It can hardly be said that the current 
session is too busy to dispose of congres- 
sional business or that more important 
matters must first be taken care of. 
Actually, most Members of Congress are 
beginning to drift away from duties in 
‘Washington because they find little legis- 
lative business to keep them occupied. 

But more important for bringing the 
civil rights bill to a vote is the need for 
Congress to meet its responsibility of 
implementing part of the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders, including open housing 
legislation. 

In a few weeks some Members of 
the House will be complaining that Dr. 
Martin Luther King is disrupting the 
legislative processes with his mass dem- 
onstration program. Before that, how- 
ever, if these Members want to decide 
the issue in a calm, deliberate, and un- 
emotional atmosphere as they will later 
claim, what better time than now in the 
quiet, slow, and peaceful tempo that 
prevails on Capitol Hill in the early 
spring. 

And just to help some of our Members 
who put great stress on public opinion, 
I recommend the advice offered in the 
following editorial of the March 11, 1968, 
issue of the Los Angeles Times: 

Tue RIGHT TO Fam HOUSING 

“Segregation and poverty have created In 
the racial ghetto a destructive force totally 
unknown to most white Americans,” declared 
the President’s Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders in its historic report. 

“... White society is deeply implicated 
in the ghetto. White institutions created it, 
white institutions maintain it, and white 
society condones it.” 

In this stark fashion, the commission 
pointed an accusing finger at a fundamental 
social injustice that has become a symbol of 
the dangerous prejudice which divides us. 

One of the elements of that ghetto crisis 
is the issue of fair housing—the right of 
any American to buy or rent a home of his 
choice. 

It is, unfortunately, an issue which can 
cut both ways. 
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One side is determined to maintain the 
barriers against non-whites in residential 
neighborhoods. The other insists that all dis- 
cretion in selling or renting be taken from 
every owner of a house or apartment units. 

The riot commission recommends enact- 
ment of a “comprehensive and enforceable 
open-occupancy law” that would prohibit 
housing discrimination based upon race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

Strong support for fair housing legisla- 
tion also has come from a group of top U.S. 
industrialists. As “businessmen concerned 
with the grave problems facing American 
cities and towns today,” they believe this 
legislation “is urgently needed and now.” 

Their appeal was directed to the Senate, 
which is approaching a vote on such a bill 
in an atmosphere compounded of politics, 
emotion and practicality. The business lead- 
ers—including Charles B. Thornton, board 
chairman of Litton Industries, and a riot 
commission member—not only call for 
prompt action on fair housing but also for 
new job opportunities, improved education 
and better community relations to “improve 
the quality of life for all Americans.” 

The Times shares their concern and their 
appeal for effective fair housing legislation— 
in the knowledge that discrimination ls ulti- 
mately a matter of conscience. 

We believe that such a bill should bar dis- 
crimination in any single-family or m 
unit dwelling publicly assisted through fed- 
eral or state programs. A proper law should 
also cover tract developments and housing 
owned by those who are essentially engaged 
in the business of buying or selling prop- 
erties. 

Not included would be owner-occupied 
single-family residences and multiple resi- 
dences of four units or less, which are not 
government-assisted financially. 

Although federal, as well as some state 
and local, regulations are now in effect, ex- 
isting open-occupancy rules represent only 
a scattered and ineffectual approach. 

A sound national law would help prevent 
the widespread discrimination that now ex- 
ists. For the entire country is deeply in- 
volved in the worsening crisis which has so 
torn our cities during the past three sum- 
mers. 

Congress should enact a workable fair 
housing measure this year. Or else the riot 
commission's ominous prediction of a United 
States divided into “two societies, one black, 
one white—separate and unequal” will be 
even closer to reality. 


Polish Charges Absurd 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr, DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I pointed out to the House the ef- 
forts of the Polish Communist dictator- 
ship to blame student and public un- 
rest on a fabricated Zionist plot. The 
falsehood of this Communist propaganda 
of the Warsaw government is obvious. 
This fact was effectively dramatized by 
the Chicago Daily News on March 19, 
in a very pointed commentary discussing 
the issue. The editorial follows: 

POLISH CHARGES ABSURD 

Poland's Communist regime is making it- 
self ridiculous in the eyes of much of the 
world and of its own people with its repeated 
charges that “Zionists” are the cause of Po- 
land’s current unrest. This is as silly as if 
the Kerner commission had found—as it did 
not—that “Communists” are to blame for 
ghettos in the United States. 
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The Polish propaganda is absurd on two 
counts. For one, it is necessary to have “Zion- 
ists” in some numbers if there is to be a 
conspiracy of any consequence. Poland had a 
prewar population of 3,500,000 Jews. Today, 
after the Nazi slaughters and the emigration 
of the genuine Zionists, there are fewer than 
30,000 and they make up less than one in a 
thousand of the country's inhabitants. In the 
Nght of this history it is doubly disturbing 
to find Poland relying now on a Nazi-like 
anti-Semitism. 

The second factor is more fundamental. 
Poland’s people and many others know the 
cause of the student disturbances is the fail- 
ure of Poland's regime to live up to the 
bright promises on which it came to power 
in 1956. Not Zionism, but a stubborn official 
refusal to face the necessity for economic and 
political reforms is undermining the regime's 
authority. 

The contrast with neighboring Czecho- 
slovakia makes Poland’s backwardness all 
the more striking. Communists in 
are winning popular support with their care- 
ful liberalization. Postwar Czechoslovakia 
also once blamed its troubles on Jews. This 
occurred during the worst of the Stalinist 
suppressions, 


The 95th Anniversary of Abolition of 
Slavery in Puerto Rico 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22, the Puerto Ricans celebrated 
one of the most important days in the 
history of democratic tradition, and most 
especially, the history of Puerto Rico, for 
on this date some 95 years ago, in 1873, 
Kerey was abolished forever in Puerto 

ico. 

It is my privilege today to congratu- 
late the Puerto Ricans on their observ- 
ance of this great achievement. I am glad 
to join with them in rejoicing over their 
good fortune in throwing off the yoke 
of slavery and establishing a democratic 
government of the highest caliber—the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

I have had the honor to serve in the 
Congress with the distinguished Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, Hon. 
SANTIAGO Potanco-Asrev, and I wish to 
commend him for the outstanding service 
he has given to his constituents, as well 
as to our great Nation, since he was elect- 
ed on November 3, 1964. 

And on this occasion I want to also 
wish the people of Puerto Rico con- 
tinuing success in a relationship which 
has proven to be fruitful for both the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

The history of slavery in Puerto Rico 
dates back to the 15th and 16th centuries, 
when the Spanish colonial authorities 
began importing Negro slaves from 
Africa. Soon, slavery became a thriving 
business and millions of dollars were in- 
vested in human chattel. 

Slavery, however, could not thrive for 
long in the proximity of democratic 
tradition. No sooner was there an inde- 
pendent United States, than antislavery 
resentment began to grow in Puerto Rico, 
and finally, on March 22, 1873, freedom 
was Officially established. This triumph 
in Puerto Rico was greeted with cheers 
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by freemen everywhere. The spirit en- 
gendered by this act ignited the hopes 
of persons persecuted by tyranny in every 
despotism on earth. 

Freed from the devastating effects of 
slavery, the Puerto Rican people have 
worked together to establish their land 
in the ranks of democratic governments: 
As a result, Puerto Rico today is, indeed, 
a credit to the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I have a particularly warm feeling in 
my heart for the Puerto Ricans, for I 
have the privilege of representing many 
of them who reside in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Illinois. They have 
made many valuable contributions, both 
in Puerto Rico and the United States, 
to the advancement of our mutual be- 
neficent objectives, and so, today, I take 
great pleasure in extending best wishes 
to the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico for continuing prosperity in 
the years ahead. 


California Farming Cooperatives’ Success 
Story Continues 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, California’s 
farmers marketing and purchasing co- 
ops again stand at the head of the list 
in volume of business as they have for 
many years. 

Their $1.9 billion in sales tops all the 
other States, according to information 
from Farmer Cooperative Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which has 
reached my desk. That is more than 12 
percent of the total business of all these 
cooperatives in all States for 1965-66. 

This illustrates again the importance 
which the producers of our State place 
on owning their own marketing and pur- 
chasing businesses. 

Let me cite some figures in the 1968 
Cornerstone, an annual publication 
showing the broad expanse of Califor- 
nia’s agricultural industry. The Agricul- 
tural Council of California—a statewide 
association of cooperatives—helped com- 
pile this beautifully done report. 

This book points out that agriculture 
as California’s largest industry supplies 
the Nation with more than 25 percent of 
its table food, plus a major share of the 
Nation’s premium quality natural fi- 
bers—long-staple cotton and wool. 

This year’s edition of Cornerstone 
points out that California farmers are 
big consumers—spending more than $2.5 
billion a year for goods and services. To 
produce their bounty of crops, Califor- 
nia farmers borrow some $560 million an- 
nually from commercial banks and credit 
associations. 

And, the book reports, the annual 
harvest in California totals more than $4 
billion in farm value and upward of $15 
billion in market value. 

The fact that cooperative volume in 
California reaches nearly half the $4 bil- 
lion total for its agricultural industry 
shows the scope of the utilization by the 
State’s farmers of cooperatives. 
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The roster of food names which grow- 
ers have made famous through their own 
businesses also shows the stress Califor- 
nians place on using cooperatives to gain 
greater marketing and bargaining 
strength. 

These names include Sun-Maid raisins, 
Diamond walnuts, Blue Diamond al- 
monds, Sunsweet dried fruits, Calavo 
avocados, Blue Anchor fresh fruits, Cal- 
cot cotton, and Challenge dairy products. 

Sunkist citrus, another bright name on 
our co-op brand roster, is now celebrat- 
ing its 75th year. It has long stood out as 
a pioneer, and a most successful one, in 
cooperative marketing. It has put fresh 
citrus into all our homes with its pioneer- 
ing into finding methods to transport 
and keep fresh fruit quality on the tables 
of the world the year around. 

Comparisons to 10 years ago disclose 
that California has shown a considerably 
more rapid rise in cooperative business 
than has the United States as a whole. 
The U.S. co-op business of $15.7 billion 
for 1966 was an increase of 61 percent 
over 10 years earlier. California’s increase 
over the same decade was 110 percent. 

California cooperatives in 1966 mar- 
keted nearly $1.8 billion worth of prod- 
ucts through their cooperative—nearly 
15 percent of the U.S. total of $12.3 bil- 
lion. The State’s cooperatives helped 
farmers obtain $104 million worth of 
their production supplies—a little over 3 
percent of the U.S. total of $3.1 billion. 

The 410 cooperatives in the State had 
total memberships of nearly 95,000, ac- 
cording to these latest statistics issued 
by Farmer Cooperative Service. Some 
duplication exists in this membership as 
producers often belong to more than one 
cooperative. 

I obtained a breakdown of the market- 
ing statistics from Farmer Cooperative 
Service to get the picture on kinds of 
business these cooperatives are doing in 
California. It shows: Nearly $789 million 
in fruits and vegetables, more than $313 
million in sugar, $173 million in cotton, 
nearly $136 million in dairy products, 
$71.5 million in rice, nearly $71 million in 
nuts, $9.2 million in dried beans, $1.9 mil- 
lion in wool, and the balance in other 
products. 

Farmers in California and in my con- 
gressional district are to be congratu- 
lated for their businesslike approach to 
the marketing and purchasing of their 
agricultural enterprises. 


Greek Independence Day, 1968 
HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the Greek 
people celebrate today the 147th anni- 
versary of the day the Greek nation, 
after four centuries of foreign domina- 
tion, rose to claim its freedom. Our own 
American Nation, nurtured in the ideals 
of classical Greece, responded with 
warmth and enthusiasm to the heroic 
struggle that the Greeks had once again 
launched in the land where freedom and 
democracy as ideals had first seen the 
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light. The physical distance between our 
two countries was obliterated by the 
affinity of spirit and the kinship of 
values. 

The passing of time has not weakened 
those initial ties forged in the heat of 
battle. If anything, it has strengthened 
and broadened them. In the 20th century, 
America and Greece have always faced 
together, in an unbreakable bond of 
freedom, all the major threats to human 
dignity. 

Through the years, whether in the 
First and Second World Wars, in the 
war against the Communist guerrillas, or 
in Korea, they have stood together, 
drawing strength from each other in the 
cause of freedom. Whatever the tem- 
porary vicissitudes of politics may have 
been, America and Greece have stood 
and will continue to stand united, for 
their ties are not fleeting products of 
momentary enthusiasm or expediency, 
but strong links forged and strengthened 
by the traditions of centuries. 


Greek Independence 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States and the world will always 
be indebted to the Greeks for their im- 
mense contributions in all fields of hu- 
man learning, in the arts, and in the 
sciences. 

Centuries before our era Greeks were 
formulating political ideas and ideals 
which became the foundation of our 
modern democratic political institutions. 
In this, as we all know, the Greeks were 
pioneers without rivals or equals. In the 
sciences they broke new ground and in 
a sense paved the way for modern scien- 
tific miracles. 

Unfortunately, however, with all their 
learning and genius for understanding, 
the Greeks proved incapable of ade- 
quately defending their political insti- 
tutions and were conquered by less gifted 
but more powerfully organized peoples. 
The last of these peoples were the Otto- 
man Turks who overran Greece more 
than 500 years ago and made Greece a 
province of the Ottoman Empire for 
some 400 years. But the Greeks man- 
aged to preserve the spirit of freedom 
and individual worth. They yearned for 
their independence, and 144 years ago 
they set out to attain it. 

On March 25, 1821, Archbishop Ger- 
manos of Patras raised a new national 
emblem over his monastery at Kalavryta, 
signaling the Greek revolt against the 
Turks. Thus began long years of struggle 
to establish a new and free Greek nation. 
Though fighting against overwhelming 
odds, the Greeks were united in their 
uncompromising determination and love 
of liberty. They won the admiration of 
other free nations, and had their whole- 
hearted sympathy, including that of the 
United States. We watched anxiously 
their fight, were overjoyed by their even- 
tual victory, and then witnessed the 
newly independent nation grow from in- 
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fancy to maturity in the course of more 
than 100 years. 

This country has always taken keen 
interest in the well-being and safety of 
Greece, and we have done our very best 
to aid her in many ways. 

We found that our confidence was not 
misplaced, our trust was not misinter- 
preted and our assistance was not mis- 
used for Greece has always been one of 
our stanchest allies in the persevering 
struggle against the Communist domina- 
tion of the world. 

On this 146th anniversary of Greek 
independence, Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues and my countrymen in 
wishing the Greek people every fruitful 
blessing of meaningful individual and 
national life. 


Successful Small Businessman Named 
Chairman of the Small Business Admin- 
istration National Advisory Council 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
Administrator Robert C. Moot, of the 
Small Business Administration, today 
announced that Robert O. Peterson, of 
San Diego, Calif., has been made Chair- 
man of the Small Business Administra- 
tion National Advisory Council. 

Certainly this is a fitting tribute to Mr. 
Peterson and a wonderful commentary 
upon the American free enterprise sys- 
tem as Mr. Peterson has built a $42 mil- 
lion a year enterprise from a nickel ham- 
burger stand. 

The American dream is based in large 
part on the opportunity which every man 
has to establish a small business and en- 
deavor to become a successful big busi- 
nessman—this is the American dream 
and Robert Peterson symbolizes this op- 
portunity of our American system. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues in American people and the free 
enterprise system. I place this announce- 
ment of Mr. Peterson’s appointment in 
the RECORD: 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Robert O. Peterson of 
San Diego, California, who won fame by run- 
ning a nickel hamburger stand into a $42 
million a year enterprise, today was named 
chairman of the Small Business Administra- 
tion National Advisory Council. 

SBA Administrator Robert C. Moot an- 
nouncing the appointment today, said, “I 
know few people in the nation who could 
bring as much knowledge and understanding 
to the problems of the small business com- 
munity. We are fortunate, as is small busi- 
ness, to have him as the liaison between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise as well as a 
consultant and advisor on new and better 
ways to help small business.” 

Peterson, 52, who is also well known for his 
successful efforts in raising funds for scien- 
tific and cultural activities, is a native San 
Diegan. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, with a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in 1938. 

At first a salesman of life insurance, in 
1941 he turned to the restaurant business 
with the purchase of a small drive-in ham- 
burger stand. He was hardly started beforé 
his naval reserve unit was Called to active 
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duty immediately after Pearl Harbor. He en- 
tered the service as a yeoman, and was dis- 
charged in 1945 as a lieutenant, During his 
wartime service his business was operated by 
associates, Peterson returned to his business 
and expansion was swift. By 1946 he had four 
restaurants which became the nucleus of 
Foodmaker, Inc., the parent company which 
supplied all the units. 

Foodmaker, of which Peterson was Board 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, earlier 
this month was acquired by Ralston Purina 
Company in which he will become a board 
member and corporate vice president. 

A former president of the San Diego Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, he is also 
president of Theatre and Arts Foundation of 
San Diego, which, with University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, will build a performing 
arts complex in La Jolla in the near future. 
For this project Peterson and Richard Silber- 
man, a business associate and fellow patron 
of the arts, raised more than $2 million in 
little more than a year. 

Peterson is also a member of the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Committee of 
Southern California First National Bank, a 
member of the National Advisory Board of 
the Physiological Research Laboratory of 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, pres- 
ident of the Foundation for Ocean Research, 
and was the first president of COMBO (Com- 
bined Arts of San Diego, which aided the 
Globe Theater, the San Diego Symphony 
Association, and the San Diego Opera Guild). 

Peterson succeeds Mrs. Georgia Neese Gray, 
former Treasurer of the United States as 
head of the National Advisory Council. 

Peterson and his wife Laurie reside in San 
Diego. 


The 90th Congress and Law Enforcement 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have had their fill of 
crime and lawlessness. It is a time for 
action. The State and local police de- 
partments, which have the chief respon- 
sibility for law enforcement in this 
country, need help. Rapid increases in 
the incidence of crime have outstripped 
the local police agencies power and re- 
sources to deal with them. Today, crime 
is a major national problem. 

The FBI reports that the crime rate is 
growing five times faster than the popu- 
lation. A moment’s glance at current 
crime statistics provokes concern. 
Throughout the Nation five crimes are 
committed every minute. There is one 
murder committed every hour, one rob- 
bery every 4½ minutes, one burglary 
every 27 seconds, and one auto theft 
every minute. 

All the while crime is increasing, our 
police forces are understaffed and under- 
paid. There are today about 50,000 
vacancies on police forces. The average 
patrolman in the large city—where the 
worst crime problems are—will receive 
a starting salary of only $5,300. 

The Federal Government has a role to 
play in responding to this dramatic sit- 
uation—a role which includes financial 
support for planning, training, and 
equipping local law-enforcement offi- 
cers. I am pleased to have had a part 
in the 90th Congress which, having rec- 
ognized the need for Federal help to 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
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cies, responded in 1967 with positive leg- 
islation to meet the challenge. And I 
urge my colleagues to join with me in 
1968 in redoubling our efforts to stamp 
out this threat to domestic tranquillity, 

Yet the 90th Congress has realized also 
that law enforcement in our constitu- 
tional system of government is a local 
responsibility. Those of us in Congress 
who wholeheartedly support Federal help 
to control crime are just as strongly op- 
posed to the development of a national 
police force. 

Local police protection is one of the 
strongest traditions in American gov- 
ernment. The city of New York has more 
law-enforcement officers than the entire 
Federal Government. Of the 40,000 law- 
enforcement agencies in this Nation, 
more than 39,750 are local, while some 
200 are State, and the remaining few are 
Federal. Of the 371,000 full-time law- 
enforcement officers in the Nation, 
308,000 are local, 40,000 are State, and 
only 23,000 are Federal. 

The anticrime legislation passed by the 
House of Representatives of the 90th 
Congress does nothing to upset this tra- 
dition. No one would have us do other- 
wise. Yet no one would want us to see our 
safety and liberty jeopardized by our 
failing to have every level of government 
respond to these rising crime conditions. 

In this tradition, Mr. Speaker, the 
House passed the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act which would provide Federal 
funds to State and local governments 
for improvements in the court and cor- 
rectional systems, for additional train- 
ing and education programs for police- 
men, for the acquisition and utilization 
of new scientific and electronic equip- 
ment to modernize criminal apprehen- 
sion, and for the construction of needed 
new facilities such as crime laboratories 
and police academies. This legislation is 
an important step in the right direction. 
I hope the Senate will soon take affirma- 
tive action on this measure. 

In addition to this major piece of anti- 
crime legislation, the House, realizing 
that it is the Nation’s young people who 
more and more account for a greater 
proportion of our growing crime rate, 
passed the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act which provides 
grants to the States to thwart this seri- 
ous trend. This bill also is awaiting action 
by the Senate. 

Both the House and the Senate did 
pass last year a measure creating a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center in the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts. This cen- 
ter is charged with the responsibility of 
improving the quality and efficiency of 
the Federal court system. 

And already this year, the House has 
voted to curb auto thefts by prohibiting 
the mailing to the general public of motor 
vehicle master keys. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported these im- 
portant pieces of legislation, and I am 
ready to support additional measures to 
help reduce the soaring crime rates. 

The President in his February 7 mes- 
sage to the Congress on crime called for 
adequate funds to State and local en- 
forcement agencies under the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act, for leg- 
islation to make the manufacture and 
sale of LSD a felony and the possession 
of this dangerous drug a misdemeanor, 
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and for a measure to make it a felony to 
incite or organize a riot. 

I urge the Congress to take quick ac- 
tion with respect to these recommenda- 
tions. 

I believe the Federal Government 
should enlarge its attack on organized 
gambling and syndicate crime and mod- 
ernize the Federal prisons’ criminal cor- 
rection system. In addition, I support 
legislation to insure better coordination 
between law-enforcement agencies, leg- 
islation to encourage the development of 
new weapons, and legislation to add ad- 
ditional Federal law-enforcement offi- 
cers in the FBI and the assistant U.S. 
attorneys offices throughout the Nation. 

Even if all these proposals were en- 
acted into law, the Nation’s crime prob- 
lem would not be solved. But the initia- 
tive would be decisively captured, and 
law-enforcement officials would be given 
the support they need to control crime. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration and 
the 90th Congress have taken initial and 
appropriate steps to attack crime in this 
country. Since 1960 the Federal Govern- 
ment has tripled the funds devoted to 
fighting crime. Yet last year property 
valued at almost $4 billion was lost 
through criminal actions. 

Therefore, we must push ahead with 
additional legislation to protect the lives 
and property of our Nation's citizens. For 
the maintenance of law and order is the 
first duty of government. 


Mill Valley, Calif., Council Resolution 
Supports Peace Policy 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, daily more and more of our citizens 
in positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility are calling for a change in the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam policy. The mem- 
bers of the City Council of the City of 
Mill Valley, Calif., have joined the many 
who have already spoken and they urge 
the President of the United States to im- 
mediately formulate a policy of peace in 
Vietnam and an orderly withdrawal from 
the present untenable position of the 
United States. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
the entire resolution of the City Council 
of the City of Mill Valley as one example 
of the great concern in our country for 
peace. The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 4197 
To the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America; 

Whereas, we the members of the City 
Council of the City of Mill Valley, California, 
are deeply concerned with our nation’s mili- 
tary involvement in Viet Nam, 

Let it be resolved, That we urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to immediately for- 
mulate a policy of peace in Viet Nam and an 
orderly withdrawal from the present un- 
tenable position of the United States; 

Let it be further resolved, That we do not 
believe there can ever be a miiltary solution 
in Viet Nam but that there must be a poli- 
tical solution implemented by the President 
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and the elected representatives of the United 
States. 

Passed and adopted at a meeting of the 
City Council of the City of Mill Valley on 
the 4th day of March, 1968. 

ALBERT E. WHITE, 
Mayor of the City of Mill Valley. 


A “Community of Fear” in Rhodesia 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following article, written by Alfred 
Friendly, Jr., for the March 24 New York 
Times, in which he reports on the grow- 
ing oppressiveness and tension in Rho- 
desia, to be printed in the RECORD: 


OPEN OPPRESSION 


SALISBURY, RHODESIA.—Two separate, silent 
nations are joined here in a community of 
fear. Rhodesia’s quarter of a million whites 
have withdrawn into themselves after the 
exuberant defiance that followed their uni- 
lateral declaration of independence 28 
months ago. Rhodesia’s 4.3 million blacks, 
leaderless and imsecure, have reached the 
point of fearing each other almost as much 
as they fear their rulers. 

“Don’t blame the situation on [Prime 
Minister] Ian Smith,” advises an English- 
man who has lived here for 20 years. “He is 
simply the logical outcome of a steady trend, 
a policy established by the very first settlers. 
They patronised the African under the pre- 
tense of helping him to progress. Now there’s 
less hypocrisy. The oppression is more open.” 

Rhodesia has never been a nation where 
black and white met on equal terms. What 
progress there was toward multiracialism 
during the 1953-63 period when Southern 
Rhodesia was federated with what are now 
Zambia and Malawi is now being reversed. 


BREAKING POINT q 


“Things have been going on like this for a 
very long time, 60 years or more,” an African 
intellectual says as he looks out over the cool, 
green prosperity of Salisbury's rolling pla- 
teau. “The breaking point arrives in indi- 
viduals at different stages, but now, at least, 
is a point beyond which no African can say 
things are good.” 

For him and for many others the turning 
point came March 6 when three Africans 
were hanged in Salisbury prison despite re- 
prieves granted by Queen Elizabeth, the sov- 
ereign Rhodesians still say is their Queen. 
The screw was turned another notch on 
March 10 when two more blacks went to the 
scaffold to die for the murder of a subchief 
killed in 1964. 

That same day, however, the Government 
said it had commuted the death sentences 
of nine others to “various terms of impris- 
onment” and granted stays of execution of 
unspecified duration to four men. The four 
were among 35 whose reprieves were an- 
nounced later in the week when the Govern- 
ment said it was giving further considera- 
tion to 33 more death sentences. 

When the two hangings were announced 
in a typewritten notice taped to the prison 
door that Monday morning, the father of one 
of the men keened his indignation in a high- 
pitched stream of incomprehensible grief 
directed at the prison’s blank facade. Rela- 
tives of four others whose executions were 
also scheduled to take place that day con- 
tinued to wait beneath the fiuttering British 
and Rhodesian flags for news that never 
came. 

An African baker, handing bread to a 
client the next morning, said of the hang- 
ings and the mysterious reprieves, “This is 
what Smith means when he says he’s bring- 
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ing us Western, Christian civilization.” To 
an American missionary in Salisbury, an 
African pastor reported, We're getting hate, 
just hate.” 

Still, however, the vast mass of Rhodesia’s 
Africans made no move to protest elther the 
executions of men whom, rightly or wrongly, 
they regard as heroes or the slow, steady en- 
croachment on their economic and political 
freedoms. 

No African voices were lifted in public 
against these steps nor against others that 
will end African nap-taking on the staid 
lawns of downtown Cecil Square and will 
make the city’s central, beautiful swimming 
pool a “white-only” preserve. There are no 
voices to be raised. The 145 top leaders of 
the two competing, banned nationalist 
parties are in detention camps. Another 400 
are restricted to their homes. 


NEW INCURSIONS 


While both parties maintain exile orga- 
nizations in Zambia to the north, their 
propaganda seems directed as much against 
each other as against the Smith regime and 
their Communist-aided guerrilla training 
for perhaps 1,000 recruits has produced little 
success. 

Last week, Rhodesian security forces aided 
by South African police, claimed to have 
killed 14 guerrillas who crossed the Zam- 
bezi River east of a Kariba Dam. Typically 
closemouthed about the first sizable incur- 
sion since last August, Rhodesian officials 
declined to confirm reports that some 50 
“Freedom Fighters” had pushed through the 
border combat zone after killing two Rho- 
desian soldiers and were moving through 
thickly forested country toward Salisbury. 

Designed to capitalize on the resentment 
of the recent executions, the infiltration ap- 
peared to be gaining little popular support 
from Rhodesian Africans through whose 
territory the guerrillas were being pursued. 

Nonetheless, the threat from outside re- 
mains sufficiently real so that the Govern- 
ment last November extended the manda- 
tory death sentence to those found carrying 
“any arms of war” who could not prove they 
were not guerrillas. Now that the time has 
come to carry out such sentences, however, 
the regime seems to be recoiling from its 
own harsh deterrent policy. Still it has not 
relaxed its security vigilance. 

Agreeing that Africans so far resent the 
political system far less than they resent its 
process of slowly excluding them from ma- 
terial well-being, an African intellectual 
prophesied, “Now people haven't been badly 
affected, but when their children who are 
small have only a small plot to farm, then 
they will stand up and resist.” He main- 
tained it would not be a battle of hate be- 
tween black and white, “but a war so that 
the black and white people can live to- 
gether.” 

Few here would concur in his optimism, 
“If I knew where the Freedom Fighters 
were,” said a younger African who has spent 
his working years trying to use Christian 
ethics to solve racial inequities, “I would 
join them right now.” 


H. Rap Brown and the Rule of Law 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is at 
once ironic and reassuring that those 
who bitterly attack the rule of law in 
the United States are still eligible to use 
all legal recourses to the fullest extent. 
For example, H. Rap Brown was chair- 
man of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
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nating Committee in 1967 when he was 
quoted in the SNCC pamphlet Who Are 
the Real Outlaws?” as saying: 


That government which makes laws that 
you and I are supposed to obey, without let- 
ting us be a part of the government. . . is 
an illegal government. The men who pass 
those laws are outlaws; the police who en- 
force those laws are outlaws and murderers. 


In its decision affirming the court or- 
der restricting Browns’ travel privileges 
during pending extradition action, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit stated in part: 


In releasing Brown, without a bond, to the 
custody of his lawyer and imposing the con- 
dition that Brown remain in New York, ex- 
cept for travel necessary to his defense of 
criminal prosecutions, the judge displayed 
great consideration for Brown and his duties 
as the chairman of the organization he heads. 


Brown and others of his ilk would 
scrap our system of jurisprudence, but in 
the meantime they take the fullest ad- 
vantage of its protection. 

I place the decision of the above-men- 
tioned court in the case of Brown against 
Fogel in the Recorp at this point: 


U.S. Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
Argued Oct. 5, 1967, Decided Nov. 28, 1967] 
H. Rar Brown, APPELLANT, v. HON. RAYMOND 

FOGEL, Crry SERGEANT, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

APPELLEE 

[No. 11802] 

Proceedings for modification of order which 
granted petitioner’s release on bail pending 
determination of validity of state extradition 
warrant. The United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, at Richmond, 
Robert R. Merhige, Jr., J., denied relief and 
eager va appealed. The Court of Appeals, 

Chief Judge, held that district 
Bart did not abuse its discretion in condi- 
tioning grant of release of petitioner upon 
petitioner’s remaining in general custody of 
his attorney in specified area except for travel 
for appearance in courts in which criminal 
charges were pending against him and for 
necessary preparation for defending such 
charges, and that said limitation did not 
infringe on petitioner’s constitutional right 
to freedom of speech. 

Affirmed. 

Albert V. Bryan, Circuit Judge, dissented. 

1. Habeas Corpus @=45(1): District court 
did not lack jurisdiction to entertain peti- 
tion for writ of habeas corpus to obtain re- 
lease on bail pending litigation of validity 
of state extradition warrant. 

2. Habeas Corpus €=45.3(1): Exhaustion 
of remedies doctrine is not jurisdictional. 

3. Habeas Corpus S845. (1): Exhaustion 
of remedies doctrine is rule of comity, which, 
in our federal system, should be faithfully 
applied in absence of unusual circumstances. 
28 U.S. C. A. § 2254. 

4. Habeas Corpus €=45.3(1): Where state 
released petitioner without seeking review of 
district court’s order which granted his re- 
lease pending determination of validity of 
extradition warrant, state could not subse- 
quently claim that district court should not 
have released petitioner because petitioner 
had not exhausted his state remedies. 

5. Habeas Corpus S103: Where state, 
without seeking review, complied with dis- 
trict court order granting petitioner his re- 
lease pending determination of validity of 
extradition warrant, state waived all objec- 
tions except those strictly jurisdictional. 

6. Habeas Corpus €=111(1): District 
court did not abuse its discretion in condi- 
tioning grant of release on bail of petitioner 
pending determination of validity of state 
extradition warrant upon petitioner’s re- 
maining in general custody of his attorney 
in specified area except for travel for ap- 
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pearance in courts in which criminal 
charges were pending against him and for 
necessary preparation for defending such 
charges. 

7. Bail €=49: Release on bail may be sub- 
ject to reasonable conditions and limita- 
tions. 

8. Criminal Law ¢=99: Ordinarily, ille- 
gality in arrest confers no immunity from 
prosecution. 

9. Extradition €=39: Governor of asylum 
state is, ordinarily, entitled to assume that 
fugitive’s constitutional rights will be pro- 
tected in demanding state. 

10. Constitutional Law S9: Court’s re- 
fusal to modify its order which released pe- 
titioner on bail but which conditioned such 
release upon petitioner’s remaining in gen- 
eral custody of his attorney in particular 
area except for travel necessary to defend 
charges against petitioner did not infringe 
on petitioner’s constitutional right to free- 
dom of speech. U.S.C.A.Const. Amend. 1. 

William M. Kunstler, New York City, for 
appellant. 

Reno S. Harp, III, Asst, Atty: Gen. of Vir- 
ginia, for appellee. 

Before Haynsworth, Chief Judge, 
Bryan and Winter, Circuit Judges. 

HAYNSWORTH, Chief Judge: 

H. Rap Brown seeks relief in this court 
from a condition imposed upon him by the 
District Court in ordering his release, on his 
own recognizance, from the custody of Vir- 
ginia officials detaining him under an extra- 
dition warrant. The District Court’s order 
requires Brown to remain in the general 
custody of his attorney in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York except for travel for ap- 
pearances in courts in which criminal 
charges are pending against him and for 
necessary preparation for defending such 
charges. Brown sought unsuccessfully in 
the District Court, and he now seeks in this 
Court, a modification of the order to permit 
him to travel extensively to meet certain 
speaking engagements throughout the United 
States and one in England. 

We decline the requested relief. 

Charged in Maryland with counseling or 
procuring the burning of a school building, 
Brown was arrested in Virginia on a gover- 
nor’s extradition warrant. He promptly 
sought habeas corpus relief in the Corpora- 
tion Court for the City of Alexandria and re- 
lease on bail pending the termination of those 
proceedings. Bail was denied upon the ground 
that the court lacked jurisdiction to grant 
bail to one held under a governor's extradi- 
tion warrant. An application for bail to an 
individual Justice of Virginia’s Supreme 
Court of Appeals was denied on a similar 
jurisdictional ground. Brown then filed in 
the District Court a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus for the sole purpose of procur- 
ing his release on bail. 

At the hearing, it was represented that 
no corporate surety could be found which 
would execute another bond for Brown and 
that cash resources available to him had been 
substantially exhausted in posting a cash 
bond in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana and the 
Southern District of New York in which he 
faced charges of a federal offense. The Dis- 
trict Judge then indicated a willingness to 
release Brown on his own recognizance to 
the general custody of his attorney, William 
M. Kunstler, Esquire, of New York, The sug- 
gestion was readily accepted. The court then 
ordered his release, on his own recognizance, 
into Mr. Kunstler’s custody conditioned 
upon his remaining in the area of the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York except for court appear- 
ances or for travel in preparing his defense of 
criminal charges pending against him. 

There was no appeal from that order. Later, 
however, Brown applied for relief from the 
travel restriction. He sought permission to 
travel in response to invitations to speak 
at universities and colleges and in cities 


and 
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throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States and in Oxford, England. His 
application was denied, and he appealed. 

We do not pause to consider the appeal- 
ability of the order, for it has not been con- 
tested, and the application deserves a prompt 
resolution on the merits. 

Virginia’s Attorney General has questioned 
the jurisdiction of the District Court to re- 
lease Brown on bail and the propriety of an 
exercise of any such jurisdiction in the 
light of a claimed failure to exhaust state 
remedies. 

[1] We notice the jurisdictional question 
of course, but we are not persuaded that the 
District Court lacked jurisdiction to enter- 
tain a petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
to obtain release on bail pending litigation 
of the validity of an extradition warrant.* 

Virginia’s most insistent objection is a 
claimed failure of exhaustion of state reme- 
dies. This is premised upon Brown’s failure 
to appeal to the full Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia and a contention that the 
application to an individual Justice under 
9 19.1112 of the Code of Virginia, 1950, a 
part of the general criminal procedure code, 
was not the equivalent of, nor an adequate 
substitute for, an appeal asserting a right to 
bail under § 19.1-66, a part of the extradi- 
tion act. Some force is lent the contention 
by reason of the fact that the individual 
Justice denied the application upon the 
ground that Brown was not held for a trial 
for a criminal offense, and thus, inferentially, 
not one entitled to proceed under § 19.1—112. 

[2-5] The question whether state remedies 
were exhausted may be a nice one, but we do 
not think we are compelled to reach it. The 
exhaustion of remedies doctrine is not juris- 
dictional It is a rule of comity, which, in 
our federal system, should be faithfully ap- 
plied in the absence of unusual circum- 
stances.* These we find present here in the 
fact that Virginia acquiesced in the District 
Court’s original release order. No appeal was 
taken; there was no effort to obtain a stay 
of it. Virginia chose to contest the matter no 
further, and elected to release Brown. After 
Virginia’s acceptance of the order and its 
complete execution by Brown’s release, the 
belated exhaustion of remedies objection to 
the entry of any order does not command 
our attention. When Virginia complied with 
the order and took no appeal, it waived all 
objections those strictly jurisdictional. 

[6] On the merits of the appeal, we think 
it was well within the discretion of the Dis- 
trict Judge to impose the conditional limita- 
tion upon Brown’s travel in the first instance 
and to refuse to modify it on the later ap- 
plication, 

[7] It is well settled that a release on bail 
may be subject to reasonable conditions and 
limitations, There is precedent for a con- 
dition that the bailee remain within the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the court,“ and, for 
many years, he was held subject to the abso- 
lute power of direction and control by his 
bondsman.’ The latter requirement faded as 
bonding became a business,’ but resort to its 
underlying principle is not inappropriate 
when the proffered supervision of an attor- 
ney is accepted as the substitute for a bond. 

Brown is the chairman of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, with 
offices in New York and Atlanta. When his 
New York lawyer represented that Brown 
could obtain no bond, the District Judge, 
quite appropriately, turned to a considera- 
tion of what reasonable substitutes might 
be available to assure his appearance in lieu 
of the usual financial incentive a bond pro- 
vides. He found enough in the lawyer’s ex- 
pression of willingness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of custodian. 

In releasing Brown, without a bond, to 
the custody of his lawyer and im) the 
condition that Brown remain in New York, 
except for travel necessary to his defense of 
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has no office, but allowed to go to New York 
where he has one of his two principal offices. 
The travel limitation was imposed with an 
appropriate exception which would not im- 
pede Brown's defense of any criminal charge, 
but with regard for the assurance inherent 
in the lawyer's assumption of custodial re- 
sponsibilities. 

Neither we nor the District Judge have any 
notion that Mr. Kunstler is responsible for 
a minute supervision of Brown, and his cus- 
todial responsibilities do not prevent his 
leaving the Southern District of New York 
in the practice of his profession. When Mr. 
Kunstler is away, however, his office is there 
in New York to relay messages from or about 
Brown. If Brown is free to travel wherever 
he would, even outside the United States, 
the force of the lawyer's influence is left 
largely to Brown’s whims, and the minimal 
assurance, in lieu of a bond, of appearance 
which the District Judge sought, would be 
largely undermined. 

33 9] Consideration may also be given to 

substantiality or insubstantial- 
— of Brown’s attack upon extradition. We 
express mo considered opinion upon it, but 
his original petition presented no claim of 
patent or impressive merit. He alleged that 
his arrest was illegal for several reasons* 
and, for wholly unspecified reasons, that he 
feared bodily harm and deprivation of con- 
stitutional rights should he be delivered to 
Maryland authorities.* In his original peti- 
tion Brown raised no question about the 
sufficiency of the Maryland warrant, his 
presence in the state at the time of the 
alleged commission of the crime or his iden- 
tity as the person being sought.’ 

[10] We find no First Amendment ques- 
tion present. Brown’s physical limitation to 
New York deprives him of the privilege of 
accepting invitations to speak elsewhere, but 
there is no limitation upon his right to 
speak in New York or to communicate, by 
any means other than personal travel, with 
people in other states. Since, as we have 
found, the travel limitation is a reasonable 
one in the context of his release on his own 

to the custody of his New 
York lawyer, the incidental limitation upon 
his activities as a public speaker is a col- 
lateral consequence of which he cannot 
complain. 


Affirmed. 

ALBERT V. Bryan, Circuit Judge (dissent- 
ing): 

I think the Federal court’s grant of bafl to 
H. Rap Brown was improvident and should 
be vacated. As far as I know, a person charged 
with a State felony has no absolute and un- 
conditional Constitutional or statutory right 
to bail; its allowance is dependent upon many 
factors.” But whatever the right, it is a judg- 
ment to be made initially by the State courts. 
At any rate, the prisoner should not have 
been permitted at will to skip the procedure 
laid out by the Virginia law to enable her 
courts to weigh the advisability of bail. 

To begin with, the simple issue of whether 
he should be delivered to Maryland has thus 
been allowed to balloon into enormous pro- 
portions. The majority opinion quite fully 
and accurately reveals the utter baselessness 
of Brown's resistance to extradition. The hol- 
lowness of it all and the waste of time are 
laid bare when it is remembered that Brown 
could be harmed but little if he were denied 
bail entirely before he is sent back to Mary- 
land. There he could procure bail from the 
court in which he would be tried—the logical 
place for it. 

Positing a point of appellate procedure, too 
refined I think, the majority today overlooks 
the public interest as it refuses to correct an 
unjustified interference with orderly State 
criminal processes. The District Court inter- 
vened between the State courts and Brown 
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prematurely and without need or necessity. 
We should not hesitate to erase the error. 

On his representation that he had fully 
followed the State law to obtain bail but 
failed, Brown was at once released from the 
custody of the State. Truth is—and it cannot 
be questioned—Brown had not invoked the 
remedies open to him under the Virginia 
statutes. 

Disapproval of the District Court's enter- 
tainment of Brown’s case, and demand that 
Brown be required to pursue fully his State 
conferred bail privileges before going into 
the Federal court, are not simply matters of 
etiquette. It is immaterial that the Federal 
courts may have jurisdiction to admit to bail 
without a previous request of the State 
court. Power is one thing and the use of it 
another. Doctrine embedded in our Federal 
system altogether soundly admonishes cau- 
tion and restraint by Federal courts not to 
jeopardize State prosecutions. I think this 
canon was not observed here. 

After a strictly Constitutional hearing, the 
Governor of Virginia issued his warrant di- 
recting Brown's surrender to Maryland. 
Meanwhile, having unsuccessfully asked bail 
of the Virginia trial judge, Brown forewent 
his right under Va. Code Ann. §§ 8-596, 
8-606, to seek bail by appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia. He petitioned 
only cne member of that Court, who pos- 
sessed no jurisdiction as a single justice. 

Generous provision is made by Virginia 
for the appeal. The gravity of the State's 
concern is manifested by an extraordinary 
statutory provision. Va. Code Ann. § 8-606 
declares that if the appellate court is not in 
session it may be convened to consider a 
request for habeas corpus, which would in- 
clude an application for bail, on the call 
not only of the Chief Justice but of the Gov- 
nor too. Brown’s ploy avoided final expres- 
sion by the Virginia courts on the advis- 
ability, conditions, amount and security of 
bail, considerations of public interest. Until 
this determination of them had been made, 
the Federal court had no right to hear 
Brown’s plaint. 

The immediate hurt to the public interest 
is the possibility of serious delay by reason 
of the frailty of the bail’s assurance or 
Brown’s return to Virginia and Maryland. 
Delay is a potent force—witnesses disappear, 
memories dim—to forestall prosecution of 
crime 


The only tether upon Brown is his attor- 
ney's promise to produce him when called 
upon. Momentarily, on whim or caprice, 
Brown may discharge this attorney and thus 
sever even this slight rein upon him. No 
comfort is found in the assertion that such 
absentia would justify revocation of the bail. 
Of course it would, but notably that means 
delay. 

Even if the bail is forfeited and revoked 
there is the problem of recapture, at the least 
one of delay. Since custody as well as control 
have been entirely taken from Virginia and 
Maryland, it is questionable whether either 
could then seek his apprehension. Assuming 
that Maryland might, another round of 
extradition proceedings would begin. As to 
measures in the District Court, it appears at 
once that the bail statutes of the United 
States, 18 U.S.C. 3141-3152, to repeat, are not 
applicable, for this is a civil proceeding. Per- 
haps a contempt citation with caplas might 
be efficacious after an order to appear. But 
even then proceedings for his removal from 
the place of arrest to the Eastern District of 
Virginia could ensue. Cf. F.R.Crim.P. 40(b). 
All of these contingencies spell delay. 

Discussion of these possibilities is solely to 
demonstrate that Brown now has further 
routes for the delay, and maybe defeat, of 
Maryland’s prosecution. It is suggested that 
the same uncertainties would exist even if 
the State had bailed Brown. However, that is 
the responsibility and concern of the State 
court. Certainly it does not excuse the inter- 
vention of the Federal court. 
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Now we are content to rely on a point of 
procedure to withhold remedy of the re- 
counted disregard of the public interest. The 
refusal to direct vacation of the bail order is 
grounded exclusively on the State’s failure to 
appeal the District Court's ruling. Inci- 
dentally, the Court forgives’ Brown for not 
appealing his application for bail, yet now 
penalizes the State for not appealing the 
grant of bail. The State is said to have there- 
by waived its right to object now to the bail. 
But the same argument would preclude 
Brown’s motion to change the bail con- 
ditions. If they were onerous, under the ma- 
jority’s view he waived this objection by not 
appealing when they were imposed. 

In my judgment neither of these con- 
clusions is sound. The opportunity to review 
the entire bail order is still at hand, both for 
Brown and for the State. It is an inter- 
locutory order—for the bail case is still 
epen—and because of its very character 


necessarily remains fluid until the bail is 


satisfied or otherwise terminated. Either 
party may seek its complete alteration, or 
the State its dissolution, at any time. 
Actually, Brown’s move was in the nature of 
a motion to reconsider. I believe it was ap- 
propriate procedure, but I think the State 
has the same right. Brown reopened the case 
by asking for a modification of the bail con- 
ditions. Now the State asks recall of Brown's 
enlargement on bail. Even if there was a 
waiver of this demand by the State at the 
first hearing, it was not irrevocable. Nor was 
Brown’s waiver. 

I cannot agree that he may restrict us to 
a consideration of only such part of the bail 
order as he chooses to tender. The conditions 
of a bail bond or recognizance are integral 
parts of it; a motion upon them brings up 
the entire obligation for review. He cannot 
slice the bail issue so finely and, in this 
nicety, preclude our reconsideration of his 
release. If we have the power to cancel cer- 
tain conditions of the bail, as Brown now 
contends and the Court holds, we have the 
right to reconsider it in toto. 

I would direct rescission of the order and 
also direct revocation of the bail. 
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The Citadel 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Military 
College of South Carolina, The Citadel, 
has produced many of the greatest mili- 
tary men in the history of our country. 
The Citadel has continually maintained 
the highest standards in both education 
and caliber of training provided for 
young men aspiring to military leader- 
ship in the services of the United States. 

This week The Citadel is observing the 
anniversary of 125 years’ service to our 
Nation. It is on this occasion that I take 
great pride in commending the following 
editorial from the Columbia, S.C., State 
newspaper to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the people of the country: 

THE CITADEL 

Americans who need their faith restored in 
the younger generation, who seek relief from 
the unkempt, bearded peaceniks and beatniks 
who litter many a college campus, and who 
cling to old-fashioned concepts of patriotism 
and pride should turn their attention this 
week to the Military College of South 
Carolina. 

The Citadel is observing the 125th anniver- 
sary of that week in 1843 when 20 young men 
reported to the Charleston institution and 
became its first Corps of Cadets. Today, 
“Corps Day,” is a part of a week-long com- 
memoration billed as the “quasquicenten- 
nial” of the military college. 

The fact that the 125th anniversary is be- 

ing observed is itself a revealing facet of 
Citadel history, for plans for the 75th and 
100th anniversaries were thwarted by World 
Wars I and II. And even today, the shadow of 
war hangs over The Citadel and accounts for 
the absence of hundreds of young (and some 
not-so-young) graduates who might be pres- 
ent were it not for their serving in posts of 
duty all over the world, especially in Viet- 
nam. 
Thirty-one Citadel men already have given 
their lives in Vietnam, where they served 
their country in the Army, the Air Force, or 
the Marine Corps. Another 31 were killed in 
the Korean fighting of the 1950’s and hun- 
dreds more made the supreme sacrifice in the 
two world wars of this century. 

But Citadel men have served their state 
and nation not only in time of war but in 
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time of peace. Much of the emphasis in this 
week's celebration is placed upon the mili- 
tary, as seems proper in light of the fact that 
more than half of The Citadel's graduates of 
the last 10 years still are on active duty. 

Citadel men rank high in their civilian pur- 
suits, whether they be in the professions, 
business, government, education, or other- 
wise. They are in the United States Senate, 
the South Carolina General Assembly, the 
Lieutenant Governor's office, and in other 
posts of public service. 

Today, 2,000 young men in cadet grey will 
be drawn up in review beneath the 15 United 
States flags which circumscribe the parade 
ground. Tomorrow, they will march through 
the streets of old Charleston in an extension 
of the cadet corps’ “thank you” to the people 
of the city, the state, and the nation. 

For its part, The State returns its thanks 
to an institution which has engraved, not 
only upon a bronze plaque at the school but 
upon the hearts of its graduates, the immor- 
tal words of Robert E. Lee: 

“Duty is the sublimest word in the English 
language.” 


The Job Corps—Address by W. P. Kelly 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a 3-day National Job Corps Community 
Relations Conference recently took place 
here in Washington. I had the privilege 
and pleasure of attending one of the 
events making up this conference—a 
banquet and panel discussion on poverty 
and jobs in America 1968. 

On the second day of the conference, 
William P. Kelly, Director of the Job 
Corps, gave a very pertinent address dis- 
cussing in very human terms the Job 
Corps member, what Job Corps needs 
and intends to do for him or her, ex- 
horting the Job Corps staff to bring the 
real Job Corps story to communities 
throughout the Nation. 

He also pointed out how the unfortu- 
nate closure of 16 Job Corps centers 
throughout the Nation for budgetary rea- 
sons and because of legislative mandates 
in new directions had one heartening side 
effect—it demonstrated the tremendous 
growth of community support for the 
Job Corps program. I agree. I have my- 
self seen this transformation reflected in 
press coverage throughout the country. 
I think the American people are being 
appraised of the worth and potential of 
the Job Corps, what it is dealing with, 
and the important contribution it ismak- 
ing. I also think a great challenge re- 
mains to the Job Corps to make its story 
known to many, many more Americans. 

Perhaps Bill Kelly’s speech will pro- 
vide some enlightenment and food for 
thought for my colleagues in this distin- 
guished body. I, therefore, insert it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY W. P. KELLY, COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS LUNCHEON, FEBRUARY 27, 1968 

The time of heroes and the time for great- 
ness is when we are called upon to wage a 
war on poverty with less resources than we 
would like to have; when we are called upon 
to be more resourceful than man is really 
entitled to be. 

We have forged a grand alliance made up 
of American business, American philan- 
thropy, the labor movement, and the federal 
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government, represented not only by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the Job 
Corps, but the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture. 

We really didn’t know how much we were 
loved. Job Corps really didn’t know how 
deeply it had touched the wellspring of 
American interest and compassion until it 
was to close 16 centers. 

East and west and across the whole na- 
tion—Michigan, Oregon, New York people, 
humble people living in small communities 
adjacent to Job Corps Centers, as well as 
captains of industry, felt the loss—and at 
this point it was just so crystal clear that 
the Job Corps had somehow and in some 
manner touched the conscience of America— 
and we hadn’t fully realized to what degree 
it had happened! 

The challenge ahead is excellence. I be- 
lieve that based on the criteria, we closed 
those 16 centers which were the poorest, al- 
though some of them would have to be con- 
sidered good centers. 

I had before said that in those cases 
where centers did not measure up, we would 
attempt to fix them, in much the same man- 
ner that the Space Program was forced to 
review its entire Apollo program because of 
the terrible accident at Cape Kennedy last 
year. And I believe that those centers which 
were less than excellent would have been 
repaired. 

But now we move ahead to the future, 
this year with an emphasis on excellence in 
program. 

The great challenge in Job Corps still re- 
mains the youngster, and one of the most 
difficult and trying experiences that the Job 
Corps faces is still the notion of taking a 
youngster whom the regular educational sys- 
tem has inculcated with grave doubts about 
himself, and overcoming 7, or 8, or 10 years 
of this kind of self-doubt. 

It is almost as if we were trying to make 
this young man or woman teacher-proof; 
that he would not (or she would not) again 
within the framework of the Job Corps ex- 

be exposed to those subtle, attitu- 
dinal, judgments on the part of middle-class 
instructors and counsellors who again say 
to him—you are not worthy, you have no 
value, you continue to be a failure. 

We must continue to build an educational 
system that is neutral regarding the young- 
ster it is involved with—an educational sys- 
tem that sees no color, is insensitive to race, 
unaware of the economic conditions of the 
kid, is not abhored by a bad complexion or 
crooked teeth, and has the infinite patience 
required to overcome the resistance these 
kids have developed toward learning. 

The great challenge is how to create the 
order, system, and discipline that has been 
entirely lacking in the lives of the Job Corps 
Enrollees. And, indeed, lacking in our society 
generally. 

There is cumulative evidence that the per- 
missive approach to education, even among 
middle-class youngsters, has resulted in in- 
creased school drop-outs. 

Permissiveness is a response to the concept 
of repression; and repression is at the heart 
of order, system and law. Simply expressed, 
repression is, after all, self-control. As a mat- 
ter of fact we, in our society, have made re- 
pression an ugly, unattractive word, when in 
reality, repression is nothing more than self- 
control, self-discipline, and the bond that 
cements together a society—and prevents it 
from flying apart. 

A youngster in the ghetto sees a society in 
which there are no men; where a child goes 
from morning until night in an artificial, dis- 
torted world created by a welfare system de- 
signed, in fact, to destroy rather than build 
families by its exclusion of men from the 
household, 

This youngster goes to bad schools; he has 
bad teachers; he plays in rubble-filled back- 
yards; he witnesses in the course of a day, 
drug addiction, mayhem, homicide, prostitu- 
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tion; alcoholism—in short, he witnesses all 
the symbols of human failure, degeneration 
and disintegration. 

This is the diet on which our Job Corps 
kids are raised. Such a diet does not make for 
healthy bodies or healthy minds, and such 
a diet is responsible for not only human de- 
cay in our cities, but its attendant physical 
decay. For how can you inspire these kinds 
of youngsters to even the slightest modicum 
of leadership in terms of changing the physi- 
cal environment they find themselves in. 

The answer to this problem is the mecha- 
nism and the instrumentality that the Job 
Corps has become. Our challenge for the fu- 
ture is the sharpening of this instrument and 
its continued innovation. 

One of the great innovations that the Job 
Corps is undertaking is the creation of the 
first National Police Academy which will be 
located at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, and 
operated for Job Corps by the Police Athletic 
League, an organization which has been deal- 
ing with disadvantaged youngsters since 
1937. 

Iam quite convinced that the new and, in 
my judgment, brilliantly innovative ap- 
proach to people/police relationships—and 
I'm talking about slum people, ghetto peo- 
ple—will occur as a result of this program. 
For we are going into the ghettos to recruit 
alienated youngsters, to train them as police- 
men, to modify existing civil service stand- 
ards so that they may enter police work, and 
then assign them back to the neighborhood 
they came from! 

This, in the long run, could be the answer 
to civil disorders within our central cities. 

None of these educational innovations will 
come to anything unless you who are respon- 
sible for communicating, tell your commu- 
nities what we are trying to do and how we 
are trying to do it—and you can’t do that 
unless you, yourselves, understand the pur- 
pose and thrust of Job Corps and its educa- 
tional and rehabilitative goals. 

And thus you are the yoice of Job Corps in 
your communities and across this great land, 

These days we spend together here in 
Washington will, I am certain, add volume, 
resonance, and additional dimension to that 
voice. 

Thank you. 


Basic Education Needs Congressional 
Support 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the first of this year, school districts 
around the Nation were informed of 
a 20-percent cut in Public Law 874, im- 
pact aid fund allocations. 

In 1950 Congress recognized the obli- 
gation of the Federal Government to 
provide financial assistance for the op- 
eration and maintenance of local school 
districts which are financially burdened 
when: First, sources of local revenue are 
reduced as the result of acquisition of 
real property by the Federal Govern- 
ment; second, local school districts must 
provide education for children who reside 
on Federal property or whose parents are 
employed on Federal property; or, third, 
there is a sudden or substantial increase 
in school attendance as a result of Fed- 
eral activities which are carried on di- 
rectly or through a contractor. In other 
words, this legislation was enacted to 
provide relief for local school districts 
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adversely affected by the Federal estab- 
lishment and staffing of large civilian or 
military installations that resulted in 
both the withdrawal of said property 
from the local tax rates and a substantial 
increase in the school age population. 

From its beginning the Public Law 874 
program has had strong bipartisan sup- 
port and by 1962 this program, when 
viewed in terms of the user population, 
was recognized as the major Federal pro- 
gram affecting elementary and second- 
ary education. Today, every State and 
territory, and the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, have school districts 
entitled to educational assistance under 
this act; in fact, there are over 4,200 eli- 
gible school districts receiving opera- 
tion and maintenance assistance under 
Public Law 874. 

Some school districts, because the dis- 
trict tax structure for school support has 
been temporarily thrown out of balance, 
and because of the temporary nature of 
the Federal activity receive assistance 
only so long as the need exists. Other 
school districts require continuing sup- 
port because of the continuing nature 
of the Federal activity. A good example 
of the latter, Mr. Speaker, is the situa- 
tion in my Fourth District of California. 
The Fourth District has four major mili- 
tary installations: Mare Island Shipyard, 
Beale Air Force Base, Mather Air Force 
Base, and Travis Air Force Base. School 
districts in these areas in reliance on 
this program have expanded their plant 
capabilities, p additional text- 
books, hired additional teachers, and in- 
creased their expenditures to provide the 
children of military and Federal civilian 
personnel who work at these tax-exempt 
facilities with the best education possi- 
ble. A cut of over 20 percent in the im- 
pacted aid program would be a severe 
blow to these communities and most 
harmful to the education programs of 
these school districts. 

By last September, school districts 
across the country established their 
budgets and made their financial com- 
mitments. By the time that they were in- 
formed of the budget cuts, they were 
irrevocably committed to ‘heir 1968 
budgets. They are now being asked to 
make major reductions when available 
methods of doing so are virtually non- 
existent. 

Many educational leaders, parents, and 
concerned citizens have written to me 
expressing their alarm and asking me 
to support the restoration of the im- 
pacted aid funds. School superintendents 
have informed me that they have no re- 
serves and are operating at a maximum 
override tax rate and that any loss of 
funds will present them with formidable 
consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, I am speaking not only 
on behalf of my district. Many of my 
colleagues have informed me that 
schools in their district will close their 
doors on April 1 unless additional money 
is appropriated for the impacted area 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, with the passage by the 
Senate of the emergency supplemental 
appropriation—H.R. 15399—amended to 
restore impacted aid funds, I believe 
we are on the way to meet our long- 
standing commitment to the schoolchil- 
dren of our country and I urge my col- 
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leagues to support passage of this bill as 
amended by the Senate. But is this 
enough? The 8ist Congress in responding 
to the problem of providing aid to Fed- 
eral impact areas wisely considered the 
whole problem, They enacted Public Law 
815 which provides grants for the con- 
struction of school facilities for districts 
adversely affected by Federal activities 
in the area. Under this act the Federal 
contribution averages about two-thirds 
of the total funds expended by the local 
school districts for construction of school 
buildings. 

The cutback in Public Law 815 school 
construction funds will affect many 
school districts across the country. In my 
own district, if Public Law 815 funds 
were available for construction of the 
proposed school at Beale Air Force Base, 
Calif., it would eliminate the necessity 
of over 300 pupils being taught every day 
in portable buildings without sanitary 
facilities and for fifth- and sixth-grade 
students to operate on a split session 
basis of two 4-hour classes a day. At the 
time these funds were curtailed the 
school district had already selected a site, 
approved by the plan, hired an architect 
whose services were subsequently paid 
for by the school district, and work was 
progressing. Now all work has stopped. 

The Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 
programs, the so-called impacted areas 
program, have been the subject of nu- 
merous studies by the Office of Educa- 
tion and by congressional committees. 
These studies while indicating that there 
was a need to reduce or eliminate cer- 
tain procedural complexities, were unani- 
mous in supporting these programs. Some 
of these studies have resulted in amend- 
ments to the act. However, the vast ma- 
jority of the testimony received indicated 
strong support for both the concepts and 
administration of Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815. The Congress was often 
urged to model other aid to education 
programs after them. 

On April 11, 1965, Congress in title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 authorized financial 
assistance to local educational agencies 
in areas with concentrations of children 
from low-income families. The focus of 
this program is on helping educationally 
deprived children in public and private 
elementary or secondary schools. This 
act provides funds for districts with large 
numbers of low-income families and must 
be spent in a specific way while Public 
Law 874 money generally goes to entirely 
different districts and these funds are 
used to support the regular schoo] pro- 
gram so that any loss in Public Law 874 
funds will mean reductions in basic school 
programs. I raise these points to show 
that Congress has modeled other aid to 
education programs after the Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815 programs, but 
the new program meets an entirely dif- 
ferent need and was designed to supple- 
ment, not supplant, these programs. 
While I feel that this—title I, ESEA—is 
indeed a program worthy of our support, 
I also consider the obligation of the im- 
pacted schoo] districts worthy of our 
urgent support. 

In summary, I would call your atten- 
tion to the recently issued report of the 
National Commission on Civil Disorders 
that identified at least 12 basic griev- 
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ances as the causes of last summer’s dis- 
orders. The fourth cause on that list 
was inadequate education. The report 
stated: 

Education in a democratic society must 
equip children to develop their potential and 
to participate fully in American life, 


I agree and I am sure my colleagues 
agree with the statement as quoted. It is 
in our power to assure that the children 
attending schools in federally impacted 
areas are equipped to participate fully 
in American life. Let us not make them 
second-class citizens. Let us assure that 
all citizens are given the opportunity to 
develop their full potential. 

It is obvious to me that the Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 programs 
are not in any sense a Federal handout. 
Rather, the programs provide a sensible, 
workable method for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations to the 
communities which qualify for impacted 
aid. 

Clearly, the benefits of these programs 
are not “frills” or “extras” but are ap- 
plicable to educational procedures of the 
most basic and imperative sort. If a com- 
munity must assume responsibilities 
which unjustly burden its citizens we 
cannot expect those citizens to welcome 
our Federal employees and military per- 
sonnel. It is hypocritical to mouth slo- 
gans about “supporting our boys” and 
then fail to provide a decent, basic, edu- 
cational standard for the children of 
military personnel. These people do not 
have the opportunity to choose the com- 
munities where their children will be 
educated. Since they are denied this op- 
tion it is especially important that we 
meet our responsibilities to them. As I 
see it one of our top-priority responsibil- 
ities to our military men is providing a 
uniform national standard of education 
for their children. 

I believe that military and civilian 
Federal Government personnel deserve 
a far better role in the communities 
which they enter than that of “second- 
class citizens getting a free ride.” I share 
the view of many local educators of my 
acquaintance who state that a cutback 
in impact aid funds would be a stunning 
blow to quality education in the United 
States and to our national purpose. 


Tewksbury Town Historian 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, an 84-year-old carnation grow- 
er of Tewksbury, Mass., has researched, 
written, and published a 300-page his- 
tory of his hometown. Harold J. Patten, 
formerly the Tewksbury town historian 
and twice honored by the Rotary Club 
for “outstanding service to the commu- 
nity,” is truly one of the first citizens 
of eastern Massachusetts. Mr. Patten 
was a close personal friend of my father 
and I know of his deep dedication to his 
town, his family, and his Nation. A vet- 
eran of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
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Militia and the U.S. Army, Mr. Patten 
has never lost his deep community roots, 
and Tewksbury is the better for his long 
record of public service. I include in the 
Recorp an article by Carlton L. Smith 
which appeared in the Lowell Sun on 
March 16 outlining Mr. Patten’s long 
career: 


CARNATION GROWER WRITES TEwKSBURY TOWN 
HISTORY 
(By Carlton L. Smith) 

Tewkspury.—Carnation grower Harold J, 
Patten of Tewksbury, who helped contain 
Pancho Villa’s uprising in Mexico over 50 
years ago, single-handedly wrote, published 
and distributed the history of his hometown. 

“Ask Now of the Days That Are Past” (a 
quote from the Bible) covers the period from 
1734 when the town was founded, to 1964. 
Mr. Patten used material he had gathered 
since 1934 for the 300-page book. He also 
raised the funds to pay for it. This 84-year- 
old town father became Tewksbury's histor- 
ian four years ago when the book was brought 
out. 

Born in Lowell May 27, 1884, he came from 
a family of florists. His father operated the 
first flower establishment in Lowell around 
1870 in a basement store. His mother was 
a relative of the famed Ethan Allen who 
led the Green Mountain Boys of Vermont. 

His parents moved to Tewksbury when he 
was five years old. The elder Patten con- 
structed the first flower greenhouse in the 
town in 1887, and today the business is the 
oldest carnation firm in the United States 
remaining in the same family. Mr. Patten’s 
father began on North Street, where the com- 
pany remains to this day, and built a home 
(it is still standing) in 1889 next to the 
greenhouse. 

He attended Tewksbury and Lowell High 
schools before enrolling at Bryant & Stratton 
School in Boston. After clerking at a store 
in Nashua, N. H., he returned to Tewksbury 
and went into business in 1903 with his 
father. 

In 1906 he Joined the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Militia as a private and by 1910 had 
worked his way up to a lieutenant. He was 
on the rifle team that won the state cham- 
pionship, and today his office is filled with 
ribbons, medals and trophies he earned as 
a marksman. He became battalion adjutant 
in 1912 and captain of the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

Patten married his first wife, who passed 
away in 1948, in 1910. They had two chil- 
dren: a son Richard, who took over the 
carnation enterprise five years ago when his 
father retired, and a daughter, who lives in 
California. He has six grandchildren, 

During 1916 Mr. Patten served in the Army 
in the border service which prevented the in- 
famous Pancho Villa from plundering Amer- 
ican towns near Mexico. He was a captain by 
this time and was the youngest officer in 
the reserve when World War I broke out. He 
then joined the regular Army and took part 
in the “war to end wars.” 

He took over his father’s business in 1921 
and was elected president of the American 
Carnation Society in 1926, During the 20's, 
Massachusetts was the leading producer of 
carnations in the country. Now the Bay State 
is third behind California (where the Japa- 
nese are the main growers) and Colorado. 
Mr. Patten, who introduced many new vari- 
eties, said it is more expensive to grow the 
flowers here since he uses over 175,000 gallons 
of oll a year to steam heat 150,000 carna- 
tions which are grown all 12 months. 

In 1934 he was chairman of the 200th an- 
niversary celebration of the town, and he 
wrote a pamphlet outlining Tewksbury’s his- 
tory up to that time. The same year he was 
appointed a library trustee, and the town’s 
brand new contemporary library building 
was named in his honor. 

He married Mrs. Lillian Moore in 1950 and 


There’s No Reason for Hijacking Airplanes 
to Cuba 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
an article in Sunday’s Washington Star 
sums up the concern and apparent help- 
lessness of our Government over the re- 
cent rash of airplane hijackings which 
have taken place. 

In each case, the plane was diverted to 
Cuba. 

On the surface, there appears to be a 
twofold problem. First, authorities can- 
not detect a concealed weapon on a per- 
son boarding a plane unless they actually 
search the passengers, a situation which 
is undesirable. 

Second, any other safety measures 
taken, such as locking the cabin door 
between the passenger portion and the 
pilot are futile if a passenger puts 
a weapon to the head of a passenger or 
a member of the crew. 

I would, however, again bring a sug- 
gestion which I feel could blunt the rash 
of hijackings. 

In this Nation, no one, either citizen 
or alien, is denied right to leave the 
country. It is my premise that anyone 
who wishes to leave the country could 
do so by simply applying for passage on 
one of the planes which we send to Cuba 
daily to pick up Cuban refugees. This 
way, no plane and passengers would be 
endangered. 

Briefly, if any Cuban wants to go to 
Cuba, he can do so without hijacking 
an airplane. 

I include the article from the Star 
in the Recor for the interest and in- 
formation of my colleagues: 

UNITED STATES SEEKS AN ANSWER: AERIAL 
HIJACKERS HOLD A Par HAND 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

In the era of Generalissimo Rafael L, Tru- 
jillo, passengers at the international airport 
of the Dominican Republic were subtly given 
an examination by fluoroscope to discover 
whether they were carrying any weapons, 

In other Caribbean basin dictatorships, air 
passengers and their luggage were searched 
by police so thoroughly that they often were 
delayed three or four hours. 

Neither of these methods is possible to- 
day in such democracies as Mexico, Columbia, 
Venezuela or the United States, whose pas- 
senger planes have been involved in the most 
recent wave of aerial hijackings and forced 
to land in Communist Cuba. 

U.S. officials freely admit they have not 
been able to come up with a workable plan 
to prevent a man with a gun from forcing 
a pilot to divert his flight to Cuba. 

The airlines lock the cockpit door to seal 
off the pilots, but the hijackers have forced 
them to open the door by threatening the 
stewardesses or other crew members 

Officials have studied and rejected the idea 
of putting armed guards on all planes flying 
within reasonable range of Cuba. For one 
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thing, no one wants a gun-battle in a 
crowded plane, For another, a wild shot fired 
in a pressurized plane flying at high altitude 
could tear a hole in the fuselage that could 
rip the aircraft apart. 

An FBI official said the best solution might 
be a campaign to emphasize that the Federal 
Aviation Act provides the death penalty or 
a prison sentence of 20 years for aerial piracy. 
For carrying a concealed weapon aboard a 
plane, conviction can carry a one-year prison 
sentence and a $1,000 fine. 

The most recent wave of hijackings began 
Feb. 17 when a man rented a private plane 
for a local flight from Marathon, Fla. and 
forced the pilot to go to Cuba. Four days 
later, a Delta Airlines plane with 109 pas- 
sengers aboard was hijacked after take off 
from Tampa, Fla. by an armed man and 
forced to head for Havana. 

On March 1, a National Airlines DC-8 with 
59 aboard left Tampa and two armed Latins 
forced the pilot to divert to Cuba. On March 
5, a Colombian Avianca craft out of Barran- 
quilla was seized by three armed men: on 
March 16, a passenger on a twin-engine plane 
out of Merida, Mexico, forced another Cuban 
flight and last Friday, a gunman hi-jacked a 
Venezuelan Avensa airliner with 50 persons 
aboard and forced the pilot to land at San- 
tiago, Cuba. 

Cuba has treated the crew and passengers 
well, wining and dining them and permitting 
the planes to leave. The hijackers appear to 
receive the asylum they seek. 

Fidel Castro recently said Cuba was under 
no obligation to return the planes, but U.S. 
Officials do not believe the Cubans have any 
intention of changing their policy. 

American and Latin airliners, in fact, are 
permitted to fly over Cuba every day by agree- 
ment specifying a certain narrow corridor. 
There is also cooperation between Miami and 
Havana air controllers in the exchange of 
weather information. Each monitors the 
aerial traffic over the other as a matter of 
course. 

But officials admit the danger of a serious 
incident is always possible if the hijacking 
continues, that some passenger, official or 
otherwise, may attempt to overpower or even 
shoot a hijacker, A gunfight in the upper air 
could lead to injury or death of innocent per- 
sons or even destruction of the plane. 

The situation adds an unsought element of 
adventure and danger to any flight near the 
Caribbean. And the United States is without 
a solution. 


Freedom of the Seas for Our Fishing Boats 
HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, another 
seizure of an American fishing boat on 
the high seas of the Pacific Ocean 
has occurred. Such seizure of our tuna 
boats by Latin American countries is 
intolerable. 

On March 20, 1968, at 5:30 a.m. Ecua- 
dorian time, the tuna boat Taramount 
from San Pedro, Calif., was seized while 
drifting some 46 miles off the coast of 
Ecuador. Armed guards from the Ecua- 
dorian vessel E-2 boarded the American 
tuna boat and cut off all radio communi- 
cation. The E-2 was the same ship which 
picked up another American fishing 
vessel, the Navigator. 

These are but the lastest in a long 
series of similar incidents. Such actions 
are inadmissible. Seizure of the Tara- 
mount is all too reminiscent of the seiz- 
ure of the Pueblo by North Korea. This 
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boat must not suffer the fate of that 
unfortunate ship and its 83-man crew. 
For over 2 months now they have been 
at the mercy of a foreign country, held 
captive by the North Koreans. Something 
should be done, both for the Pueblo and, 
without delay, for the Taramount. 

As a member of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of the House, 
and as a Member from California, I have 
been particularly aware of the recurrent 
problem of the seizure of American fish- 
ing boats off the coast of South America. 
I have sponsored and cosponsored legis- 
lation aimed at remedying the plight of 
our fishermen caught—if I may para- 
phrase a bit—by disputed distances on 
the deep blue sea. In 1967 I was the 
author of H.R. 4452, one of the bills to 
reimburse owners of vessels of the United 
States for losses and costs incurred inci- 
dent to the seizure of such vessels by 
foreign countries. I testified in hearings 
held on those and other bills relating to 
the seizure of American fishing boats on 
the high seas and in what certain coun- 
tries claim as their territorial waters. 
The particular claims from which this 
trouble has arisen have been those by 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, and, more 
recently, Argentina, Panama, and El 
Salvador have followed them in their 
exorbitant claims to a territorial sea 
or fishing limits of 200 miles beyond their 
coasts. Acting upon these claims some of 
them—Ecuador and Peru particularly— 
have seized American tuna boats which 
came fishing within these limits. 

The United States and many other 
major maritime nations reject these 
fanstastic claims. They recognized a 
time-honored territorial sea limit of only 
3 miles and, very recently, a fishing zone 
of not more than 12 miles. These dis- 
tances are based on the centuries-old 
principle of the freedom of the seas. 

In recognition of this principle most 
countries have rejected the exorbitant 
claims of the half-dozen Latin American 
countries to 200 miles. The principle of 
the freedom of the seas continues to 
prevail, as it has prevailed since time 
immemorial. 

In disregard of that principle, however, 
certain states have been carrying on 
what has come to be called the “tuna 
wars.” Starting in about 1951, there has 
been in recent years an escalation in 
the seizures of our fishing vessels off the 
coasts of South America in waters recog- 
nized as international by the world com- 
munity. Each such seizure is a violation 
of international law. 

The United States has protested. The 
U.S. Government has paid the fines and 
secured the release of men and ships 
seized in over 100 such incidents. This 
country has urged the calling of an in- 
ternational conference to settle the ques- 
tion of an internationally acceptable 
claim to territorial waters. It has pro- 
posed taking the matter of the seizures 
to the International Court of Justice. 

How long shall such conditions con- 
tinue? It is time—past time—to bring 
about a reasonable end to the “tuna 
wars.” Perhaps sterner measures are in 
order. 

It is totally unreasonable that the U.S. 
Government should be bailing out its in- 
nocent fishermen at the same time that 
it is sending to the countries which have 
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illegally seized these men millions in eco- 
nomic and military aid—grants, loans, 
and materials. It is highly ironic that 
some of our fishing boats have been 
seized by ships which originated in the 
United States. 

Some of those protesting the situation 
have noted that “in not one single epi- 
sode has the United States ordered mili- 
tary protection or intervention.” Should 
such drastic steps be necessary? They 
are not unheard of. France, in 1966, or- 
dered a destroyer to the waters off Brazil 
when her fishing boats were being har- 
assed there. Reportedly, that put an end 
to such harassment. 

There are lesser measures of control 
which might be considered. In a similar 
“shrimp war” with Mexico, when Ameri- 
can shrimpboats were seized by that 
country, another measure proved effec- 
tive. Under Government orders US. 
Coast Guard cutters accompanied the 
U.S. shrimp fleet to waters which the 
Mexicans claimed as their territorial sea, 
but which the United States considered 
to be the high seas. The “shrimp patrol,” 
we are told, furnish effective control over 
seizures. 

Some measures must be taken to pre- 
serve the freedom of the seas; to protect 
our fishermen in the innocent pursuit 
of their rights; and to implement that 
principle of international law, at it is 
stated in the multilateral Convention on 
the High Seas, article 2: 

The high seas being open to all nations, 
no State may validly purport to subject any 
part of them to its sovereignty. 


Japanese Limitations on Exports to United 
States 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I noted with 
great satisfaction in Saturday’s March 
16 Post that the Japanese have volun- 
tarily set limitations on their exports to 
the United States. This move is most 
timely and bespeaks of smoother trade 
relations with Japan, one of the most 
important trade partners of the United 
States. 

The rapid rise of steel imports from 
the Pacific island nation was creating 
real problems, particularly for the small- 
er steel units of the Western States. We 
are committed, and rightly so, to a free 
trade posture in the Pacific and in the 
world. However, orderly and fair adjust- 
ments in production and market must 
be a part of the shifting patterns of trade 
else the strength of the economy that 
supports the market sought are chal- 
lenged and weakened. 

A strong U.S. steel industry is a neces- 
sary ingredient to a continued strong de- 
mand in the United States for imports 
from Japan and other nations. This 
maintenance of the basic supports of our 
own strength and orderly and fair stand- 
ards for competition are, in the long run, 
as important to our partners in the free 
world as they are to our own economic 
components. 
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May I suggest that it is equally in the 
total interest of the Pacific nations that 
the stronger nations such as Japan, 
Australia, and the United States coop- 
erate in building the potential new mar- 
kets which can absorb the growing pro- 
duction capability of our more advanced 
industry. For this reason I applaud the 
proposed meeting in early May of the 
five Pacific basin countries to be held in 
Sydney, Australia. This meeting will fur- 
ther the cooperations of the strongest 
countries in the Pacific in seeking mutual 
economic development and new market 
potentials through intelligent applica- 
tions of programs and capital assistance 
in less advanced nations. 

We would hope, and expect, that there 
would also be discussed and proposed 
further guidelines for protecting the 
order and strength of existing markets 
and the establishment of reasonable rules 
for competition within the borders of 
each of the five. We view such an ap- 
proach not as a denial of the free trade 
policy but, rather, as a requirement to 
preserve the policy and to conserve the 
strength within each nation which sus- 
tains the ability to purchase imports in a 
rational ratio with the growth within 
each of the adyanced economies, includ- 
ing our own. 

The leadership in this very wise and 
far-seeing approach provided by Mr. 
Nagano, president of Fuji Iron & Steel, 
Ltd., should be recognized and applauded 
by Americans interested and informed in 
this area. I personally have been exceed- 
ingly pleased to see in the Japanese busi- 
ness community recognition of the im- 
portance and of the need to build to- 
gether the Pacific community. A build- 
ing process which is practical, fair, and 
constructive. It holds the most for the 
future of the developing countries, and, 
at the same time, the real answer for the 
need of expansion in the nations already 
enjoying the fruits of industry and 
technology. 


Union Support for Latin America 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
spiring achievements in Latin America, 
as a result of the Alliance for Progress, 
should be better known in this country. 
Probably no single group has applied 
more of its energies, resources, and know- 
how to making these achievements pos- 
sible than has the U.S. labor movement. 
Yet, as encouraging as the record is, seri- 
ous economic, social, and political diffi- 
culties persist in Latin America. 

The best interests of this country and 
the Western Hemisphere clearly lie in 
finding effective solutions to them. A res- 
olution adopted at the recent AFL-CIO 
convention demonstrates the intention 
of this country’s trade unions to con- 
tinue their efforts in behalf of our Latin 
American neighbors until those prob- 
lems are solved. With unanimous con- 
sent, I offer the AFL-CIO resolutions, 
entitled “Latin America: Problems and 
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Perspective,” to be reprinted at this point 
in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


RESOLUTION 181—LaTIN AMERICA: PROBLEMS 
AND PERSPECTIVE 

The Alliance for Progress has undoubtedly 
attained encouraging achievements. In some 
countries, democratic forces have scored suc- 
cesses over reactionary interests and groups. 
Yet, the difficulties which have confronted 
our Latin American brothers for years per- 
sist. Among the most serious of these prob- 
lems are: weak economies, montary inflation, 
flight of native capital, maldistribution and 
poor use of the land, political instability, 
dictatorial regimes, low purchasing power, 
inadequate health and educational stand- 
ards, and retrogressive oligarchic social and 
economic structures. 

Progress in overcoming these chronic 
shortcomings is being severely retarded in a 
number of countries where trade union free- 
doms and the right of labor to participate 
in the planning of social and economic de- 
velopment are being denied. Basic trade 
union rights and such participation have 
been solemnly pledged to the working peo- 
ple by 19 governments in historic documents 
like the Charter of Punta del Este, the Dec- 
laration of Cudinamarca, and the Action 
Plan of Caraballeda. The continued denial of 
these rights aids and abets the totalitarians 
who are quick to exploit for their own ends 
such callous contempt for international com- 
mitments. 

The AFL-CIO remains steadfast in its de- 
termination to help the workers of Latin 
America in their efforts to secure and expand 
their democratic rights and to obtain a de- 
cent standard of living. Towards this end, 
we have been participating actively in the 
work of the Inter-American Regional Orga- 
nization of Workers (ORIT) and have as- 
sisted generously the educational and so- 
cial project activities of the American In- 
stitue for Free Labor Development (AID). 
With the same end in view, various AFL-CIO 
affiliates have stepped up their participation 
in International Trade Secretariat activities. 
At the same time, we have been cooperating 
with inter-governmental organizations with- 
in the inter-American system engaged in ac- 
tivities to benefit the workers of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

After the January 1966 Havana Tri- 
Continental Communist Congress, the Castro 
Communists greatly intensified their cam- 
paign of subversion by training and arming 
hemisphere nations—all under the guise of 
waging so-called wars of national liberation. 
Simultaneously, the Castro dictatorship has 
continued its enslavement of the Cuban 
workers, filled the prisons with actual and 
potential political opponents, and driven 
hundreds of thousands of freedom-loving 
Cubans into exile. 

Given these developments, it is essential 
that the AFL-CIO review thoroughly its rela- 
tions with the Cuban exile forces—particu- 
larly those in the labor sector—with the aim 
of providing them with more effective help 
to counteract the destructive activities of the 
Castro regime and triumph in the struggle to 
establish democracy and a strong free labor 
movement. 

The AFL-CIO expresses its alarm at the 
recent actions of the authoritarian govern- 
ments in Argentina and Brazil in decreeing 
anti-labor and other anti-democratic con- 
trols. The serious economic problems con- 
fronting these countries cannot be solved by 
such crass anti-democratic acts. The stran- 
gling of democracy is no road to or substi- 
tute for much-needed social, political, and 
economic reforms. We are particularly dis- 
turbed by the recent Argentinian decree 
which gives virtually unlimited power to the 
Minister of Labor for the purpose of “ration- 
alization” of employment (layoff) of workers 
in state-owned industries and those operated 
as government concessions. No appeal is pro- 
vided from rulings by the Minister who is 
given final power as arbitrator to determine 
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the size and conditions of layoffs in such 
industries as telephones, shipping, oil and 
electricity. In Brazil, the workers have simi- 
larly been made to bear an unfair share of 
the burdens arising from the government's 
program for economic stabilization through 
ending the rampant inflation of prices, 

The AFL-CIO urges the governments of 
nations facing such inflationary pressures to 
consider, first of all, the wellbeing of the 
people and make sure that the anti-inflation 
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bear a disproportionate and unfair share of 
the burdens and cost of deflation. Failure 
to give such consideration will not solve but 
only aggravate the economic difficulties and 
social antagonisms plaguing the nations. 

The AFL-CIO takes note of the recent 
Constitutional Convention in Paraguay 
which legalized the existence of opposition 
political parties in that country. But this 
goal has yet to be attained in life. We re- 
affirm our hope that bona fide democracy, 
denied to the Paraguayan people for many 
years, will soon become a reality for them. 
We pledge to examine thoroughly these re- 
cent developments, The AFL-CIO encourages 
the Paraguayan workers to build a free and 
democratic labor movement which should 
be the pacesetter in all efforts for genuine 
democratization of the country. 

We are pleased to note the re-establish- 
ment of the trade union movement in Santo 
Domingo after a period of tragic civil strife 
and disorder. We welcome the fact that the 
membership of Conatral, the labor federation 
affiliated to ORIT, is increasing steadily. 

The development of the natural resources 
of Latin America should first of all be di- 
rected to the economic progress of each 
country and the advancement of the general 
welfare of the people. The re-investment of 
foreign and local capital must be guided by 
this criterion. Without the energetic execu- 
tion of such a policy, the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress will not be fully realized. 

Moreover, the serious economic, social and 
political difficulties confronting our Latin 
American neighbors can never be cured by 
an arms race among them. It would be fatal 
for them to resort to military actions against 
each other. It would be suicidal to place 
these arms at the disposal of military juntas 
or dictatorships for use against the demo- 
cratic forces in their own countries. The 
aforementioned ills can be cured only by 
genuine deep-going social and economic re- 
forms like economic diversification, equitable 
redistribution of land coupled with provisions 
for its effective use by the tillers of the soil, 
a progressive income tax system honestly 
administered, strict control of the flight of 
native capital, adequate opportunities and 
facilities for raising the levels of education 
and health, and expanded housing projects. 

It is to the great credit of the free trade 
unions of Latin America, under the ORIT 
banner, that they have, throughout the years, 
been in the forefront of the fight for the 
profound social and economic reforms indis- 
pensable to the Latin American peoples en- 
joying the benefits of modern technical 
progress and the blessings of democracy. 


Methodist Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns Speaks on Vietnam 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Methodist Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns recently adopted a resolu- 
tion on Vietnam that deserves our most 
serious attention. The Methodist Church 
is one of our country’s largest Protestant 
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denominations, and it has been one of 
the clearest voices of concern for peace 
and world order. 

In this resolution, the Methodists re- 
count the disturbing influence of the 
Vietnam war on the Christian conscience. 
Moral issues of the Vietnam war are of 
great significance and cannot be avoided. 
The appropriate response of the church 
is called for in the resolution with these 
words: 


The Christian church, in wrestling with 
this problem, should be more than a reflec- 
tion of national sentiments and perspectives; 
it should test them against our best insights 
into love, justice, and reconciliation. 


It further states: 


As “good Samaritans” we must help to re- 
lieve men of the greatest robber and killer— 
war, bind up their wounds, and set them on 
a new and better way. 


These statements are followed by 
strong and rather specific proposals to 
“abate the war and move toward a nego- 
tiated withdrawal.” 

I commend the churchmen who are re- 
sponsible for this excellent statement of 
concern. I further commend this resolu- 
tion to the reading of my colleagues and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
generally. Therefore I insert the entire 
resolution here as an extension of my re- 
marks for today: 


RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 


A. The situation which makes this state- 
ment timely and advisable: 

The persistence of the war in Vietnam, its 
threat to social improvement within the 
United States, and the danger of its leading 
to a general conflagration, require our pro- 
found concern, The moral issues involved are 
of great significance and cannot be avoided. 
The Christian church, in wrestling with this 
problem, should be more than a reflection 
of national sentiments and perspectives; it 
should test them against our best insights 
into love, justice, and reconciliation. 

B. The Biblical-theological-ethical basis of 
this statement: 

As believers that all men are children of 
God and that, if God's spirit acts through us, 
we can be reconcilers of men, we must seek 
better ways of dealing with disputes among 
men. The fruits of the spirit that make for 
peace are poorly nourished by a war that 
degrades and divides. As “good Samaritans” 
we must help to relieve men of the greatest 
robber and killer—war, bind up their wounds, 
and set them on a new and better way. 

C. Test of the statement: 

The members of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns of the Methodist Church are 
loyal citizens of the United States, devoted to 
the principles of freedom, justice, and 
brotherhood upon which this nation was 
founded. The members of the Board are also 
Christians whose first allegiance is to God, 
under whose judgment the policies and 
actions of all nations must pass. 

For some years this Board has expressed 
publicly its growing concern and alarm over 
the course and consequences of United 
States policy in Southeast Asia. A large por- 
tion of the time, energy and resources of the 
Board has been devoted to the study and 
analysis of the Vietnam conflict and to 
strenuous efforts to direct the attention of 
the American people and public officials to 
the issues involved and to alternative courses 
of action. 

We believe the time has now arrived to 
speak even more forcefully. The rising toll 
of casualties, military and civilian, and the 
continued diversion of resources from the 
heightened crisis in our cities at home leave 
us no alternative. 
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The war in Vietnam is clearly a stalemate. 
Further escalation will only prolong the 
stalemate at a higher level of destruction. 
If the escalation involves the bombing of 
foreign ships in Haiphong Harbor, or the in- 
vasion of North Vietnam, or the use of nu- 
clear weapons, it may lead to the nuclear 
holocaust which all sane men dread. 

The administration must end its unjusti- 
fied expressions of optimism which have 
caused the credibility gap and undermined 
public confidence in the nation’s leaders. 
Those in government who are determined 
that their theories of counter-insurgency 
should succeed in Vietnam no matter what 
the cost in life or treasure must come to 
their senses and halt the tragic experiment. 
Those officials whose investment of personal 
effort and prestige in behalf of present poli- 
cies has been buttressed by stubborn pride 
must yield to the grim lessons of history. 

Sooner or later a ceasefire and negotiations 
will conclude the Vietnam conflict. The soon- 
er this can begin, the fewer American and 
Vietnamese lives will be lost. The greater the 
power of a belligerant, the greater its ability 
to take the risks involved in initiating nego- 
tiations leading to a settlement. 

If the world is to avoid such immoral, 
brutal and wasteful wars in the future, man- 
kind must diligently study the lessons of 
Vietnam. They include these: 

1, National power, even of the United 
States, has its limitations and cannot solve 
all of the problems of the developing na- 
tions and shape their destinies. 

2. Military and political intervention by 
one nation in the affairs of another raises 
grave moral issues particularly when it con- 
flicts with principles of self-determination 
or aids governments lacking public support. 

3. Peacekeeping and peacemaking need to 

become tasks of the United Nations or of a 
multinational regional organization, which 
organizations should be strengthened and 
used. 
4. Secure peace with freedom and justice 
requires continued attention to and signifi- 
cant progress toward safeguarded disarma- 
ment, granting to the United Nations—with 
membership open to all nations—of sufficient 
authority to enact, interpret and enforce 
world law, greater use of the International 
Court of Justice and acceleration of the de- 
velopment of the emerging nations. 

5. It is time to re-examine the U. S. pos- 
ture toward communist nations. 

We wholeheartedly commend the Secretary 
of the UN for his persistent and courageous 
leadership in trying to prepare the way for 
a negotiated settlement of the Vietnam war. 

We cannot prescribe all that leaders of gov- 
ernment should do, but certain directions 
are clear. 

1. The U.S. should declare that its primary 
intent in South Vietnam is to negotiate for 
genuine self-determination for all the peo- 
ple and for the withdrawal of all outside 
military forces. 

2. Every possible effort for de-escalation 
should be made by all parties to the war. 
This would mean such things as an end to 
the bombing of North Vietnam, an end to 
search-and-destroy tactics, an end to terror- 
ist incursions, and the assumption of a mili- 
tary posture designed to minimize casualties 
while negotiations are sought. 

3. The U.S. should affirm its willingness 
to negotiate with both North Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front and should 
make clear that the Thieu-Ky government 
will not be allowed to veto such negotiations 
because of its own reluctance to participate. 

4. The National Liberation Front and the 
government of North Vietnam should make 
appropriate responses to de-escalation initia- 
tives by the U.S. and the government of 
South Vietnam. 

5. Every effort should be made to arrange 
effective guarantees against reprisals follow- 
ing such a negotiated settlement. 

6. The U.S. should offer to channel sub- 
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stantial assistance through international 
ies to aid in the reconstruction and 
development of Vietnam. 

We do not pretend that such a course of 
action would provide a good solution in a 
tragic conflict to which there are no good 
solutions. However, we are convinced that 
the continuance and escalation of the strug- 
gle in Vietnam constitutes the greatest evil 
and injustice in the situation. As Christians, 
we are no longer in doubt that the time has 
arrived for this nation to face a difficult 
moment of truth. 

To pursue further a military victory in 
Vietnam would be to compound the evil in 
which the United States is now enmeshed. 
We must acknowledge God, must draw upon 
resources of moral courage, and must act 
decisively to abate the war and move toward 
a negotiated withdrawal. 


Postmaster General O’Brien Addresses 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Everett, 
Mass., March 17, 1968 


— 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, it is not often that we hear a 
kind word about the art of politics and its 
practitioners. One man who appreciates 
the importance of politics and is proud to 
call himself a politician is our outstand- 
ing Postmaster General, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien. The Postmaster General re- 
cently made some wise and witty obser- 
vations on politics and politicians in the 
congressional district that I am priv- 
ileged to represent, and he chose a most 
appropriate occasion, St. Patrick’s Day. 
For, as President Johnson has said: 

Although the English claim a prior ex- 
cellence in the parliamentary system 
nothing could have been started until the 
Irish invented politics. 


I commend Postmaster General 
O'Brien's St. Patrick's Day speech to my 
colleagues, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE Sr. PartrRick’s Day 
DINNER, SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDLY SONS 
or Sr. PATRICK, PAILIN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, EVERETT, Mass., Manch 17, 1968 
I am very pleased to share with you this 

St. Patrick’s Day celebration. Today is the 

day of the patron saint of Irish everywhere, 

be they in Boston or Bangkok. It is a day 
that marks the entry of Ireland into Christian 
history, the day that sons of Erin all over 
the world celebrate their delivery from early 
paganism, from their later political and 
religious persecutions, and from their eco- 
nomic suffering. 

It is truly a great day for the Irish. And 
how glad I am to celebrate it with you. 

Actually, this observance is as old in 

America as the Irish themselves—and some 

may say that the Irish actually came here in 

the sixth century, immediately organizing 
the Indians into wards and precincts, 
Possibly because the influence of St. 

Patrick turned Ireland into a beacon of 

learning during the time when the rest of 

Europe was stumbling into an age of dark- 

ness, the Irish have always been a source of 

great interest to others. 

Of course, there were times that they 
wished the English were not so interested 
in them. 
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As a result of that interest, all kinds of 
stories have been produced, some of which 
may even be true. 

Samuel Johnson had a bad, but only too 
perceptive, word for us when he said, The 
Trish are a fair people; they never speak well 
of one another.” 

George Bernard Shaw came to much the 
same conclusion. He said: “If you put an 
Irishman on a spit, you can always find 
another Irishman to baste him.” 

Perhaps the best description of the Irish 
was written by the Roman Cato two thousand 
years ago when he described us as a race that 
distinguishes itself chiefly by fighting and 


talking. 

Well, that’s a pretty good combination, 
Certainly, the mixture of wit and courage 
has served the Irish well. A small country 
that relied on courage and force alone was 
bound to be submerged; a small country that 
relied on wit and wisdom alone would have 
been submerged. But who can resist a punch 
in the eye followed by a bit of humor, and a 
flash of wit? 

One of the many reasons that it is worth- 
while pausing on St. Patrick's Day is that we 
are reminded of the many contributions 
made to this country by Americans of Irish 
descent, not the least of which was to rein- 
force America’s reputation as a land of op- 
portunity. 

Certainly, my own father’s experience 
reflects the power of American opportunity, 
My father was born in Skibbereen, County 
Cork, Before he made the final decision to 
leave Ireland, he sent a friend ahead to see 
what the New World was really like. Recently 
I came across a copy of the letter he received 
from that friend. 

“It’s a great land,” he wrote. “Opportu- 
nities are unlimited. You can dig all the 
ditches you want. You can lay track from 
Springfield to Sacramento. Or, best of all, you 
can be a hod carrier. All you have to do is 
carry bricks and mortar up ten flights of 
stairs. And then there’s a gang of Protestants 
at the top who do all the work.” 

Since those days, the Irish haye proven 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that they can 
do far more than carry hods, shovels, and 
sleepers. 

We Irish have entered the mainstream of 
American life, but have done so while main- 
taining our own unique character. 

The best possible proof of this fact was 
seen on a freezing cold day in Washington— 
January 20, 1961, when John F. Kennedy 
raised his right hand and took the oath of 
office as 35th President of the United States. 

John Kennedy’s election buried some long- 
held myths—myths that had detracted from 
the strength, the stature and the dignity of 
our country. He proved that some of the bar- 
riers were down—artificial barriers that pre- 
vented a man from going as far as his wits 
and ability would take him. 

In challenging and overcoming the myth 
that a member of his faith couldn't be elect- 
ed President, John Kennedy performed an 
important service for his country—a service 
that far transcended political considerations, 
But we shouldn't forget that John Kennedy 
was a politician. He loved politics and he 
firmly believed politics was an honorable 
calling. 

I say “Kennedy the politician” purposely. 
In our culture the word “politician” has 
somehow taken on an accumulation of barna- 
cles. We have always suffered from a national 
split personality about politicians, The poli- 
ticlan was someone we wished somehow we 
could do without. And when we found we 
couldn’t do without him, he was accepted 
only grudgingly. 

Our Constitution was called by Gladstone 
“the most remarkable work to have 
been produced by the human intellect, at a 
single stroke . . . in its application to politi- 
cal affairs.” This Constitution was the prod- 
uct of politicians working together, hammer- 
ing out creative compromise, holding us to- 
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gether when so many forces existed that 
might have torn us apart. 

Our national folklore is full of jokes about 
politics and politicians, all of which would 
seem to indicate that an honest, effective, 
dedicated politician is the human equivalent 
of the square circle. 

And yet men like Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Jefferson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Daniel Web- 
ster, John Adams were politicians, The men 
in John Kennedy's Profiles in Courage were 
politicians. John Kennedy, himself, was cer- 
tainly a politician. 

And he was a working politician. 

He began his career the hard way and the 
right way. His political career opened with 
a tough campaign in the Eleventh Congres- 
sional District. It was said then, “He doesn’t 
even need to campaign. He can go to Wash- 
ington now and forget the primary and elec- 
tion.” 

But John Kennedy wanted to campaign. 
And so he put in 18-hour days bounding up 
the rear stairs of those three deckers in 
Charlestown, knocking on doors, telling the 
voters who he was and what he thought he 
could do in Washington. 

Well, the rest is history. 

And despite the hero worship, it never 
came easily. Throughout his political career 
he had to do the equivalent of climbing the 
stairs of those Charlestown three deckers. 
And if you don’t believe me, ask Torby 
MacDonald. 

John Kennedy had to overcome the barrier 
of his religion. And he faced that issue di- 
rectly and won. 

He had to overcome the rumors that he 
was in failing health. And, despite a body 
that often was wracked with unbearable 
pain, he was a man of determination who 
proved again the power of mind over body, 

He had a long and grueling fight in the 
Presidential primaries, 

And his campaign against Mr. Nixon was 
in the same tradition—fighting, working, 
traveling, little sleep, always on the move. 
He showed Irish courage and Irish deter- 
mination, the same qualities that St. Patrick 
found among the Irish so many centuries 
ago. 

My friends, those who downgrade politics 
downgrade government—not a particular 
government, not a Democratic or a Repub- 
lican Administration, but government as an 
institution, And the only alternative man 
has yet devised to government is anarchy. 
Government, and let me stress again that 
this means politics, is the only mechanism 
we have for organizing society—for running 
everything from foreign policy to the local 
sewer system. 

In America we have chosen a democratic 
form of government. Winston Churchill—if I 
may be permitted to quote an Englishman— 
once described democracy as the worst form 
of government; the worst, that is, except for 
every other form of government man has yet 
tried. 

Certainly we Irish have not shunned poli- 
tics or government. Far from it. The art and 
practice of politics have held a great appeal 
for us, And whatever their reason, whether it 
was enlightened self-interest or a desire to 
serve the public, it can’t be denied that the 
Irish have proved skillful practitioners of 
the art. 7 

To be a successful politician requires flexi- 
bility, compassion, a genuine liking for peo- 
ple and, above all, an understanding of man- 
kind's foibles and follies. Of course, we Irish- 
men are particularly well qualified on foibles 
and follies, being ourselves heir to so many. 

It did not take the Irish who came to 
America long to discover a fact that some 
Americans have either forgotten or never 
learned: intelligent use of the ballot box 
opens many doors. Those who studied the 
structure of American society realized, par- 
ticularly during the big waves of immigra- 
tion when anti-Irish feeling ran high, that 
only by participation in politics could the 
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opportunity for self-improvement be real- 
ized. 


Our fathers learned early that self-pity was 
self-defeating. They discovered that the “No 
Irish Need Apply” signs would not come down 
merely for the asking. So they turned to poli- 
tics, working in the wards, persuading, 
cajoling, turning out the vote. 

Success was not easy or instantaneous. 
There were disco setbacks and at 
times the task seemed almost hopeless. But 
more and more Irish names began to appear 
on the ballots in important elections, and the 
Trish began to lift their heads in new self- 
respect. 

If it could be done in politics it could be 
done in other fields, and now they had 
friends in fairly high places to help them 
fight the battle. The Irish could, and did, 
apply. 

Today, all that seems a long time ago. We 
no longer almost automatically think of the 
Irish as the army of the unskilled. The ditch- 
digger's shovel has been forgotten. I’ve even 
heard rumors that some of us have gone 
so far as to vote Republican, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. 

The fight for acceptance, however, did not 
end a long time ago. It lasted at least until 
1960, and again it was the politician, often 
damned, seldom appreciated, who lead the 
climactic battle. 

When John Fitzgerald Kennedy entered 
the White House he did more than remove 
the “No Irish Need Apply” sign from the 
White House door. He also proved that prej- 
udice can be overcome by reason. He moved 
American reality a giant step closer to the 
American dream. 

These aspects of John Kennedy’s victory 
were a triumph not of party but of country. 
And they made what he did important to all 
Americans, not just for the Irish. 

As to the overall Irish contribution to 
America, I don’t think it could be stated 
better than in Leonard Patrick O’Connor 
Wibberley’s summation of his book “The 
Coming of the Green.” 

“The Irish immigrants,” he said, “did what 
every foreign group must do to win the name 
American, They fought with an unrelenting 
courage in the economic, political, and mili- 
tary battles of the country. They would not 
give an inch. They were despised and rejected 
and discriminated against, but they did not 
make this an occasion for wailing, but only 
fought the harder. 

“They did not desert their faith, once so 
unpopular, in order to gain acceptance. Nor 
did they forget their homeland, for though 
they believed that freedom began with the 
American coastline, they saw no reason why 
it should also end there. They voted in the 
United States with an eye to the effect on the 
freedom of Ireland, and in so doing they 
Fs Sree the scope of American political 
“The slums did not hold them, The mines 
did not break them. They were not lost, 
building roads and canals in the wilderness. 
They were not defeated at the foot of Marye's 
Heights.” 

Let us never depart from the American 
ideal, the kind of America we want, the 
kind of America that John Kennedy wanted 
us to have: 

An America that is renowned not so much 
for its might as it is for its morality; an 
America that is seeking justice at home and 
seeking peace with all nations; 

An America that is committed always to 
the force of law instead of to the law of 
force; an America proud of its unity, but 
ashamed of attempts at uniformity.” 

Our efforts and our abilities can make 
America an example of the rightness of our 
cause and bring its promise of peace some- 
day to all the world. So in this spirit and in 
honor of all who share it, in memory of those 
who died for it, from private to President, I 
am honored and proud to be here tonight 
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with you to pay tribute to the great patron 
saint of a great and noble people. 

And I am doubly proud because the Irish 
success story has not made Irish-Americans 
callous to the struggle of other Americans for 
opportunity and achievement. The same 
fierce struggle that involved our fathers and 
grandfathers now involves other Americans. 
We could oppose that struggle, but John F. 
Kennedy did not. We could stand aside and 
watch with folded arms, but John F. Kennedy 
did not. Or we could join, as John F. Kennedy 
did, to assure that this land of ours becomes 
what Irishmen thought it to be when it was 
not yet ours—a land of liberty and equality 
and justice for all. 


Ten Federal Employees Honored in 
Cleveland 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I was privi- 
leged to take part in honoring 10 Federal 
employees from the Cleveland area at 
the first annual Federal awards banquet 
sponsored by the Cleveland Civic Com- 
mittee and the Greater Cleveland 
Growth Association on Friday evening, 
March 22, at the Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel. 

We were privileged to have as our 
speaker at the awards banquet, Mr. Henry 
Ford II, chairman of the Ford Motor Co. 
More than 1,200 Federal, business, indus- 
trial, and civic leaders attended this din- 
ner, which was chaired by Dr. Abe Sil- 
verstein, a dedicated and community- 
minded Director of NASA’s Lewis Flight 
Research Center. 

The awards were presented to Mrs. 
Anne S. Kendrick, Navy Finance Center, 
who has consistently demonstrated su- 
perior performance in the clerical field 
and markedly improved the operational 
effectiveness of her department with her 
numerous suggestions; Mr. William V. 
Waite, who has been effective both in or- 
ganizing and managing the mail opera- 
tions of the Lewis Research Center and 
in developing the talents of those who 
work under his direction; Mrs. Stella J. 
Neville, of the Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services, who has contributed 
significantly to carrying out the mission 
of her agency through outstanding per- 
formance of her secretarial duties, sug- 
gestions for improving office routine, and 
her enthusiasm; Mr. Donald R. Heidler, 
Internal Revenue Service, who developed 
the methods now used by the Nation’s 
14,000 Internal Revenue agents to audit 
records kept by automatic data process- 
ing systems; Mrs. Marguerite G. Jereb, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, who has successfully created 
and applied advanced techniques of com- 
puter science to the complex demands of 
aerospace research and provided inspira- 
tion and effective leadership to her staff. 

Also, Mr. Bernard L. Ralls, Navy Fi- 
nance Center, who exercises outstanding 
technical leadership in the development 
of computerized records and data sys- 
tems for the administration of military 
pay; Mrs. Zelda W. Milner, Department 
of Commerce, who has consistently and 
effectively promoted the objectives of the 
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Department of Commerce through pub- 
lic relations activities and has served her 
community in many capacities; Dr. 
Leonard T. Skeggs, who has materially 
advanced man’s knowledge and control 
of hypertensive cardiovascular disease 
through his research discoveries and de- 
velopment of diagnostic techniques; Miss 
Margaret F. Bolton, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, who has devoted a lifetime 
of effective service to the public both in 
her Federal position and as a working 
member or officer of numerous commu- 
nity welfare organizations; and Col. 
Norman T. Dennis, Defense Contract 
Administration Service, who has demon- 
strated exceptional executive ability in 
organizing the Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services region and effectively 
meeting the challenge of a doubled work- 
load; he energetically supports a variety 
of projects directed at bettering his com- 
munity and his country. 

My heartiest congratulations to these 
fine civil servants and their families. 
These men and women have contributed 
greatly to the lifeblood of the Greater 
Cleveland area and, in many instances, 
to the better working of the Federal Es- 
tablishment throughout the country. 

I wish also to congratulate the Cleve- 
land Civic Committee and the Greater 
Cleveland Growth Association for spon- 
soring this well-deserved awards pro- 
gram. As I have indicated many times in 
the past, the activity of a great number 
of Federal employees who work in the 
Greater Cleveland area in various civic- 
oriented programs as well as their com- 
petence and dedication to their own Fed- 
eral work is to be highly commended. 

I take deep pride in the fine and 
splendid activity and work carried on by 
our Federal civil servants in the metro- 
politan area of Cleveland. 


A $5,000 Vote 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week our distinguished colleague, H. R. 
Gross, exposed the use of an Air Force 
plane to transport Vice President Hum- 
PHREY’s tuxedo from Washington to 
Scranton, Pa. A few weeks earlier an Air 
Force jet had been used to transport 
Senator Vance HARTKE, of Indiana, dur- 
ing a particularly hectic day. 

While that exposé did not draw much 
attention in Washington it did cause con. 
siderable commentary back home in the 
Hoosier State. Typical of the editorial 
commentary was that in the Journal 
publication of Lansing, III., which serves 
seven Indiana communities. The edito- 
rial follows: 

A $5,000 Vorn 

LBJ made a big “to do” about the tight“ 
budget he presented to Congress this year, 
but apparently he and his Democratic col- 
leagues are more than willing to spare a 
few dimes when it comes to rounding up 
legislative support. 

When the Administration needed Sen. 
Hugh Scott’s (R.-Pa.) vote last fall, a U.S. 
military plane was wheeled out to fiy him 
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from London, where he was lecturing, to the 
U.S. Senate 3,500 miles away. Scott coughed 
up the decisive vote and the Administration 
has been grateful to him ever since. 

Recently the Administration was lavishing 
similar attentions on Sen. Vance Hartke (D.- 
Ind.). Oblivious to his Senate duties, Hartke 
had gone to Evansville, Ind. to receive an hon- 
orary degree. He had been previously apprised 
that his vote would be needed to end a fili- 
buster against the Administration's civil 
rights bill, but Hartke, who parades as a 
champion of minority groups, decided to 
skip the all-important vote on cloture. 

When Senate Democratic leader Mike 
Mansfield discovered FHartke's absence, 
Mansfield demanded that the Indianan re- 
turn post haste. Hartke obliged. So did the 
Air Force, which conveniently gassed up a 
jet and sped Hartke back to Washington. 

There the police escorted the senator in 
a hair-raising ride toward the Capitol. 
Breathlessly rushing into the Senate, Hartke 
found all the hurry had been for naught: He 
had missed the roll call by seven minutes. 

Hartke, however, was not to be done out of 
his honors in Indiana. Re to the air- 
port, he stepped aboard a presidential jet 
which hauled him back to Evansville where 
he received his degree. 

He then climbed aboard the plane again 
so he could return to a cocktail party at the 
White House. Thus ended a weary day for 
the Indiana Democrat. 

The taxpayer should also have been weary. 
Estimated cost for the yote that wasn't cast: 
$5,000. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
13, Harry F. Magnuson addressed the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce recently 
on the subject, “Idaho’s Silver Future.” 
Mr. Magnuson is vice president of the 
Golconda Mining Corp., in Wallace, 
Idaho, and as such has earned the repu- 
tation of being an expert in his field. 

In his speech, Mr. Magnuson notes 
that there is an historic price relation- 
ship between silver and gold, and in 
this respect his speech was quite 
prophetic. On the subject of gold, he 
said: 

The Treasury's gold holdings are dwin- 
dling steadily ...and it may learn, as it 
did with silver, that it can maintain a ceil- 
ing price only so long as it is willing and 
able to sell at that price. 


As we now know, within a matter of 
days, the United States forced upon the 
free world a two-price system for gold. 

Magnuson doubts that the Treasury 
can continue the sale of silver for 3 or 
4 more years and warns that this may 
make the ultimate adjustment to a free 
market price more violent. 

Because his speech has such a bear- 
ing on the future of the mining indus- 
try in my State, as well as on the Na- 
tion’s economy, I include the text of it 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Ipano's SILVER FUTURE 
(Address by H. F. Magnuson) 

The sunlight is casting a new sparkle on 
the silver and gold of Idaho. 

Fm sure all of you are familiar with the 
line in our Idaho state song that goes: 
“Silver and gold in the sunlight blaze.” 
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The reference is to Idaho's wealth in those 
two minerals—wealth that led to the estab- 
lishment of Idaho Territory in 1863 and to 
its admission to the union as a state in 1890. 

It was in 1860 that Capt. E. D. Pierce dis- 
covered gold on Canal Gulch off Orofino 
Creek, and that discovery led to a mining 
boom that was largely responsible for the 
early influx of population into what now is 
Idaho. 

Three years later bonanza silver deposits 
were discovered in Owyhee County and 
within a few years the Silver City Mining 
District was the nation’s second largest 
silver-producing area, topped only by the 
famous Comstock lode of Nevada. 

Since then the fortunes of the mining 
industry have ebbed and flowed in Idaho. 
Mines were discovered and worked out. The 
price of silver and other metals fluctuated, 
and the price of gold, constant at $35 an 
ounce since 1934, has declined in terms of 
purchasing power. 

Today, however, the future of silver and 
gold has never looked brighter. 

This morning I want to talk to you par- 
ticularly about silver, the relation of silver 
to gold, and the Coeur d’Alene Mining Dis- 
trict—now one of the oldest mining camps 
still active and which has grown to be one 
of the major mining districts in the entire 
world. 

Mining in the Coeur d’Alene District dates 
back to 1884, and since that time properties 
in the District have produced metal worth 
more than two and a quarter billion dollars. 

That's a respectable addition to Idaho's 
wealth, even in these days when we use 10 
and 11 digit figures so casually. 

Last year mines in the Coeur d’Alene Min- 

ing District produced 51 per cent of the 
silver, 17 per cent of the lead and 10 per cent 
of the zinc produced in the United States. 

Both silver and gold are in short supply 
today—and that fact is of enormous im- 
portance to Idaho. In addition to producing 
about half the silver mined in the nation, 
Idaho has one of the largest gold reserves of 
any state in the union. 

Located in the Coeur d'Alene Mining Dis- 
trict are the three largest silver mines in 
the nation—the Sunshine, No. 1, the Galena, 
No. 2, and the Lucky Friday, No. 3. Hecla 
Mining Company, which owns the Lucky 
Friday and Silver Summit mines, and which 
has a large interest in the Sunshine and 
Star-Morning Unit Areas in the Coeur 
d’Alene District, again last year was the 
largest domestic producer of silver, account- 
ing for 19 per cent of all the silver mined 
in the United States, 6,147,000 ounces. 

Last November the price of silver rose to 
an all-time high of $2.17 an ounce, and 
currently the price is around $2 an ounce. 
This is in sharp contrast with the ceiling 
price of $1.29 an ounce which the Treasury 
maintained until last July 14. 

Gold, as you know, remains at $35 an 
ounce, the price at which the U.S. Treasury 
buys and sells the metal. 

But as you are aware, increasing pressure 
is being exerted upon the Treasury to revalue 
the price of gold upward. 

We in the silver industry watch the gold 
crisis with utmost attention. 

For one thing, there is an historic price 
relationship between gold and silver. Since 
the 15th century, the price of silver has, 
with a few exceptions, been at a ratio of 
16 or 20 to one with gold. 

Then too, silver, like gold, is a hedge 
against inflation, and in times of monetary 
crisis people turn to these precious metals 
for their investments. This is especially true 
of silver in the United States and England, 
whose citizens are not permitted to own gold. 
Thus, as the pressure on the dollar mounts 
and foreign central banks and individuals 
exchange dollars for gold, other investors buy 
silver on the commodity exchange here and 
in London, 
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As for the gold crisis, it is significant that 
within the past few days prominent American 
bankers have begun talking about revaluing 
the price of gold rather than devaluing the 
dollar. This is an exercise in semantics that 
may be used by our government to explain 
an upward revision in the price of gold. 

But at the same time it is more than an 
exercise in semantics, for while the price of 
gold has remained constant since 1934 the 
dollar has been devalued in terms of pur- 
chasing power. Increasing the price of gold 
would be recognition of that fact. 

But as for semantics, the bankers to whom 
I referred a moment ago propose, with con- 
siderable merit, that the price of gold could 
be increased by the United States as part 
of a multilateral agreement with other Free 
World countries under which the dollar 
would maintain its same convertibility ratio 
with other currencies. Thus it would not be 
devalued in terms of other currencies, 

The Treasury’s gold holdings are dwindling 
steadily—last year alone the loss was more 
than a billion dollars—and it may learn, as 
it did with silver, that it can maintain a 
ceiling price only so long as it is willing and 
able to sell at that price. 

Because its supply of silver was nearing 
the vanishing level, the Treasury last July 
14 was forced to end its efforts to keep the 
price at $1.29 an ounce. Now the price, with- 
in limits we shall discuss later, is set on the 
world market, 

What that price will be is one of the three 
factors that will determine the importance 
of the silver mining industry in Idaho in 
future years. 

These factors are the same ones that rais- 
ers of sugar beets or potatoes or any other 
agricultural product must consider, 

First, of course, is price; both the im- 
mediate price and the long range projection 
of the price. 

Secondly, we must consider the estimated 
consumption over a long period of time. 
While this has a relationship to price, there 
are other facets to be considered. 

Thirdly, there is the ability of an industry 
to produce over a long period of time. 

Let's consider these three factors in order. 

First, price. 

A farmer is not going to plant sugar beets 
if he believes the price at harvest time will 
be too low to net him a fair return on his 
investment and labor. He will turn to pota- 
toes, or some other crop. Similarly, if projec- 
tions show that the price five years from now 
will be too low to net him a fair return, he 
may plant beets this year, but will make 
plans to use his soil in a more productive 
manner over a period of five years. 

Apart from the obvious fact that the silver 
mining industry does not plant silver seeds 
in the spring and harvest silver metal in the 
fall, the analogy between the silver industry 
and the agricultural industry is strikingly 
similar. 

The mining industry will mine silver if the 


‘price is sufficiently high to net it a fair re- 


turn on its investment, But if it wants to 
continue mining silver ore over a period of 
years, it can’t, like the farmer, plant seeds, 
but must constantly explore for new ore 
bodies and develop them when they are 
found. . 

In other words, a mining company in order 
to stay in business must find one pound 
of new ore for every pound of ore it takes 
from the ground. 

Exploration and development programs are 
costly. 

Let me give you an example. 

American Smelting and Refining Company 
is sinking the Coeur shaft in our Silver Belt 
to a depth of 4300 feet and from that hori- 
zon will begin exploration in hope of finding 
new silver ore deposits. Before this shaft 
sinking and exploration program is com- 
pleted, Asarco will spend up to $5 million. 

Asarco has no assurance that it will get 
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this $5 million back, or that it will find suf- 
ficient ore to realize a fair return from its 
investment, 

This is a risk inherent in mining—the 
gamble whether or not an ore body will be 
found. But it is a risk that must be taken. 

But there also is another imponderable. 

Will the price of metal make it economic 
to mine a new ore body? 

So we must constantly project the price 
of silver, lead and zinc four years or more 
into the future, for this is our “lead time.” 
As a general rule, it takes about four years 
from the time a new exploration program is 
begun to the time when production can be 
started from a new ore body—provided one 
is found, 

Although lead and zinc are important in 
our mining district, I will confine my re- 
marks this morning to silver prices. 

As I mentioned at the outset, the price of 
silver now is around $2 an ounce, which is 
an increase of more than 70 cents an ounce 
over what it was last year at this time. 

But prices fluctuate, and I needn’t remind 
this audience of business and professional 
people that costs have been rising steadily 
and probably will continue to rise in the 
foreseeable future. 

So in the mining business we must seek 
to determine not only what the actual price 
of silver will be four or five years hence, but 
what that price will be in relation to taxes 
and costs of labor and materials. Obviously, 
if we believed the price of silver would be 
$3 an ounce in 1973 but that it would cost 
$3 an ounce to mine it, no new ventures 
would be undertaken. 

Over the long range, it appears that the 
price of silver will be higher than it is to- 
day, simply because of the workings of sup- 
ply and demand. 

In the past five years, the industrial con- 
sumption of silver has exceeded the free 
world production of new silver by 484 mil- 
lion ounces. This does not include the use 
of silver for coinage. 

This gap has been widening each year, In 
1963, for example, industrial consumption of 
silver exceeded free world production by 39 
million ounces; in 1964, the gap widened to 
71 million ounces; in 1965, it had grown to 
110 million ounces; in 1966, it amounted to 
125 million ounces and last year the indus- 
trial consumption of silver exceeded free 
world production of silver by 139 million 
ounces. 

Everything points to a continuance of this 

Silver is all but irreplaceable in the 
photographic industry and for many defense 
and space uses, in addition to normal indus- 
trial demands. In the meantime, free world 
production has grown slowly, from 213 mil- 
lion ounces in 1963 to 231 million ounces 
in 1966. Last year, production amounted to 
only 213 million ounces, the same as in 1963, 
largely because of the strike in the Ameri- 
can copper industry. 

But this is not the entire price picture. 

Keep in mind the next few minutes to 
what I referred to earlier as “lead time,” the 
time lag between starting a new exploration 
project and coming into production. 

The deficit in the free world silver supply 
has been made up in most part by the U.S. 
Treasury, which has made its huge reserves 
of silver bullion available for industry and 
coinage. 

In the same five year period to which I 
referred a moment ago, the Treasury’s silver 
bullion reserves have dwindled from 1,692 
million ounces to 348 million ounces. In 
other words, 79 per cent of the silver bullion 
held by the Treasury five years ago has been 
withdrawn to meet the deficit between con- 
sumption, both industrial and coinage, and 
production. 

Obviously, this cannot continue indefinite- 
ly. That was the reason the on last 
May 18 restricted sales of silver at $1.29 ounce 
to domestic industrial consumers, and on last 
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July 14 abandoned efforts to hold the ceil- 
ing price and began limiting sales to an 
auction of 2 million ounces a week. 

Despite this, the Treasury’s silver reserves 
are being depleted at an accelerating pace. 
Withdrawals have averaged 20 million ounces 
a month in the first two months of this year, 
as compared with 13 million ounces a month 
in the last five months of 1967, and the 
Treasury's silver bullion reserves at the end 
of February stood at 307 million ounces. 

If this pace continues through June, and 
if sales of two million ounces per week con- 
tinue the remainder of the year, the Treas- 
ury will have no silver bullion on hand at 
the end of this year, for it must transfer 165 
million ounces of silver to the strategic stock- 
pile at the end of June. 

Actually, the rate of withdrawal between 
now and June 24 undoubtedly will be even 
higher than it was in January and February, 
because until June 24 the Treasury must 
redeem silver certificates with silver metal, at 
the rate of .77 of an ounce of silver for each 
$1 face value of the certificate. 

This means the holder of a silver certificate 
who redeems it for silver gets the metal for 
$1.29 an ounce and can sell it, if he wishes, 
for more than $2 an ounce. 

There are about $360 million worth of sil- 
ver certificates outstanding today. If all were 
redeemed for silver, it would require 277 mil- 
lion of the 307 million ounces the Treasury 
now has on hand. No one, however, expects 
all the certificates to be redeemed. Many are 
lost or destroyed, and others will be kept by 
collectors. Nevertheless, the drawdown on 
the Treasury’s silver reserves will be large. 

So far, what I have said makes for a bright 
future for the price of silver. Once the Treas- 
ury is unable to supply silver to make up 
the deficit between production and consump- 
tion, the scarcity factor would make the price 
of the metal soar. 

But this is not the entire picture. And 
here’s where the matter of “lead time” comes 
in. 


Despite frequent assurances that it would 
get out of the silver business just as soon as 
the transition was made from silver coins to 
clad coins, the Treasury now says it hopes to 
continue to sell silver for the next three or 
four years by melting down silver coins and 
recovering the metal from them. 

If it is able to do this—and keep in mind 
I said if—the price of silver will not find 
its true free market price during that three 
or four year period because of the artificial 
influence of Treasury sales. 

Exploration for new silver ore bodies will 
be undertaken, as I explained earlier, only if 
there is some assurance that the price three 
or four years in the future will be adequate. 
The Treasury’s attempt to continue silver 
sales could handicap such exploration pro- 
grams, and influence the production of silver 
five years or so from today. 

There is some doubt, however, that the 
Treasury can maintain the sale of silver for 
three or four years beyond 1968. 

Subsidiary silver coins are made of 90 per- 
cent silver and 10 percent copper, so the sil- 
ver recovered from them would be .900 fine. 
Most industrial users require silver of .999 
purity, so this coinage metal must be re- 
refined to that grade. There is not adequate 
refinery capacity now to re-refine all the sil- 
ver the Treasury might obtain by melting 
down coins and the strike that has closed 
most refineries for more than seven months 
further limits this capacity, because these 
refineries will have big quantities of stored 
concentrates once work is resumed. 

There also is some question whether the 
Treasury will be able to collect the amount 
of silver coins it planned on. 

The Treasury hopes to have 255 million 
ounces of silver in coins at the end of June. 
It gets these coins by withholding them 
from circulation when they return to the 
Treasury in the normal flow of business. 

However, the Treasury is faced with com- 
petition in this hoarding effort. 
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The general public also is aware that silver 
coins are worth more than face value, and 
I have learned on good authority that there 
has been a significant decline in the quantity 
of silver coins still circulating. In other 
words, they are being taken out of circula- 
tion by individuals, and the Treasury will 
not get them. 

It also is significant that the Treasury’s 
inventory of subsidiary coins has been de- 
clining steadily since last October. In the 
past five months, this decline has amounted 
to $115 million. 

These two figures—the declining inven- 
tory and the declining percentage of silver 
coins still circulating—cast doubts on the 
Treasury’s ability to get the amount of silver 
it believes it will from reclaimed coins. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury’s efforts to re- 
main in the silver business prevent the price 
of that metal from reaching a truly free 
market price and may make the ultimate ad- 
justment to such a price more violent. It 
would be preferable to begin now a transition 
to a free market status for silver to avoid 
price gyrations. 

To sum up the price situation, then: The 
current price of silver is favorable; the long 
range outlook is for still higher prices, but 
the intermediate picture is clouded by the 
‘Treasury's plans to sell silver that it reclaims 
from silver coins. 

The second factor in evaluating the future 
of the silver industry is estimated consump- 
tion over a long range. 

I already have discussed the gap between 
production and consumption and the prob- 
ability that this gap will widen in future 
years. 

However, we also should consider the pos- 
sibility of substitutes for silver. If there are 
any, then there could come a time when 
silver might price itself out of the market. 

The possibility of substitution always 
exists in some degree. I need not remind 
the potato industry about rice. 

Some of you undoubtedly read a few weeks 
ago that Itek Corporation announced a new 
photographic process which it said would 
reduce the amount of silver needed in pho- 
tography. Such a process is sought constantly, 
because the domestic photographic industry 
uses about 30 million ounces of silver a year. 

On the other hand, even if no silver at all 
were used for photography last year, there 
still would have been more than a 100-million 
ounce gap between production and industrial 
consumption. 

But getting back to Itek the company 
later modified its announcement by saying 
the results of the new process were not en- 
tirely satisfactory; that it was slow, and that 
it could not be used by amateur photog- 
raphers. In other words, the photographic 
industry as of now still will use the same 
amount of silver it has been using. 

There are now almost no substitutes for 
silver—unless you can call stainless steel 
flatware a substitute for sterling silver. 

Silver has a large number of peculiar prop- 
erties, which I will not go into here, that 
make it almost indispensable for many indus- 
trial uses, and its use per unit is so small 
that a large increase in the price has no 
significant effect on the ultimate price of 
the product. 

So I think I can safely say that so far 
as we can project, the consumption of silver 
for industrial uses will continue to rise at 
the same rate as in the past few years, or 
perhaps at even an accelerated pace. 

The industrial use of silver in the past five 
years has increased at an average rate of 
about 20 million ounces a year. The Coeur 
d'Alene Mining District produces about 17 
million ounces of silver a year, roughly half 
the entire domestic output. 

My third point was the ability of the silver 
mining industry in Idaho to continue pro- 
duction over a long period of time. 

My optimism knows no bounds when I dis- 
cuss this factor. 
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First off, the Coeur d'Alene Mining District 
is the only district in the entire world where 
rich silver is found at great depth. 

In the second place, we know that the 
grade of silver ore in some mines in our dis- 
trict improves with great depth, 

And thirdly, despite the fact we have been 
mining for 84 years in our district, we have 
not yet begun to explore all the potential 
mineral areas—and I mean this literally, not 
figuratively. 

In other mining districts, and especially 
the rich silver mining districts in Nevada, 
Mexico and Canada, high grade silver ore does 
not persist much beyond 800 feet in depth. 

However, in the Sunshine Mine, excellent 
ore is being found on the 5200 foot level. 
The Galena Mine is developing high grade 
ore on the 4600 level, and the Lucky Friday 
is approaching the 4000 foot level. 

Because of this fact, there are today more 
extensive exploration programs under way, 
being finalized, or on the drawing board, 
than at any time in our history. 

And that is remarkable in a district that 
has been producing for 84 years. The major- 
ity of mining districts have been worked out 
long before that. 

I already have discussed the Coeur Shaft 
itself, but as part of the overall Coeur Proj- 
ect, Asarco is rehabilitating the shaft of 
Coeur d’Alene Mines Corporation and plans 
to sink it another 600 feet to the 3400 foot 
level. On that horizon, it plans an extensive 
exploration program into ground owned by 
Coeur d’Alene Mines Corporation, Merger 
Mines Corporation and Plainview Mining 
Company, Inc. 

In another Silver Belt project, it is planned 
to sink the Silver Summit winze to a depth 
of 5500 feet, or 2800 feet below sea level, and 
from that horizon explore property belong- 
ing to Silver Summit, Yakima-Shoshone 
Mining Company, Lincoln Mining Company, 
Silver Chieftain Company, Silver Dollar Min- 
ing Company, Coeur d’Alene Consolidated 
Silver-Lead Mines, Inc., Merger Mines Corpo- 
ration, Plainview Mining Company, Inc., 
Coeur d'Alene Mines Corporation and the 
Silver Standard, now owned by Coeur d’Alene 
Mines. 

The cost of this project probably will be 
in excess of $3.5 million. 

Sunshine Mining Company is driving a 
crosscut more than a mile in length on its 
2700 foot level to explore the property of 
Bismarck Mining Company. The ultimate 
target of this crosscut is the Placer Creek 
Fault, which lies south of the Silver Belt, 

The Placer Creek Fault has never been 
explored at depth. If it should prove to be 
a productive fault, then, to use an expres- 
sion common in our district, we will have a 
whole new ball game, for the Placer Creek 
Fault traverses the entire Coeur d'Alene 
Mining District. 

Sunshine is beginning exploration of the 
Unit Area, in which it, Hecla and Silver Dol- 
lar share proceeds, and the Chester Area, 
shared by Chester Mining Company and Sun- 
shine, on the new 5200 level. Sunshine also 
is exploring the Silver Syndicate property on 
the 4800 foot level and the Sunshine Con- 
solidated ground on the 3700 foot level. 

The Bunker Hill Company is developing 
the newest silver mine in the Silver Belt, its 
Crescent Mine, on the 3500 foot level with 
good results. 

Property of Independence Lead Mines in 
the Mullan area will be explored from the 
lower levels of the Star Mine and by a long 
crosscut on the 4050 level from the Lucky Fri- 
day Mine. The latter crosscut also will explore 
the Abot Area ground, 

In 1969, Hecla and Bunker Hill, which own 
the Star-Morning Unit area at Mullan, will 
complete a new shaft to the 7100 foot level 
in this property. The Morning Mine already 
is the deepest lead mine in the world. The 
new hoist which will be installed in this 
shaft will have the capability of going to 
the 9100 foot level, or 2000 feet below the 
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lowest existing level. At 9100 feet, it will be 
3400 feet below sea level. 

And what may prove to be a significant 
development in the Coeur d’Alene Mining 
District is just beginning to unfold. It will 
be several years before we can gauge its im- 
portance. 

Last year we had a land rush in our dis- 
trict. A total of 2329 mining claims—com- 
prising about 46,000 acres—was located. Most 
of the claims are north of the Osburn Fault, 
im an area that heretofore has been largely 
ignored by geologists. 

This is amazing—a land rush in a mining 
district as old as ours. 

But this land rush, and the new deep ex- 
ploration programs, prove my point that de- 
spite the age of the district, we still do not 
know its full potential. 

One of our mining executives said last 
year the Coeur d’Alene Mining District is 
just in its swaddling clothes. 

Perhaps he was overly optimistic, for if 
he is correct, then the Coeur d’Alene Min- 
ing District is the richest, oldest, and biggest 
baby the world has ever seen. 

I would prefer to say we’re just coming of 


age. 

But let me get back to the land rush for 
a moment. 

Activity in this area north of the Osburn 
Fault was sparked by Bunker Hill’s entrance 
into that area by making working agree- 
ments with other properties and by acquir- 
ing land of its own by location. 

Since that time, Hecla and Day Mines have 
formed Nine Corporation for the purpose of 
exploring a large block of ground in this 
general area, and several new companies 
have been formed and are seeking explora- 
tion agreements with well financed com- 
panies. 

It is too early to say whether any big 
mines will be found in this area. But the 
activity is certain to result in considerable 
geologizing and will add to our knowledge 
of the district. 

No one can say now whether or not the 
deep exploration programs in the Silver Belt 
or in the Mullan area will open up new ore 
bodies, 

But obviously, there must be some opti- 
mism to justify the expenditure of millions 
of dollars. 

But of one thing we are certain. 

No one knows our full potential. 

But if past is prologue, then we haye 
every right to be optimistic, 

We're 84 years young. 

If the price is right, I know we'll be pro- 
ducing silver, along with lead and zinc, for 
several more decades at least, adding to the 
economy of Idaho and giving new meaning 
each year to that line in our state song. 


Greek Independence Day 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
glorious one in the long and illustrious 
history of the Greek people. 

One hundred and forty-seven years 
ago, on March 25, 1821, there began in 
the Peloponnesos, Rumelia, and several 
of the islands, the struggle which cul- 
minated in the emergence of modern 
Greece as an independent country. 

From 1453 Greece had been in ser- 
vitude to the Ottoman Empire. While life 
under the Turks was not one of absolute 
terror persecution, it was a life of deg- 
radation and subservience antithetical 
to the fierce pride and courage of the 
Greek spirit. Among the most hated fea- 
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tures of Ottoman rule were ownership of 
all lands by the Sultan and the “child 
tax,” under which the Turks collected 
male children to be trained for military 
and administrative service in the Otto- 
man Empire. 

The uprisings of March 25, 1821, were 
followed by years of guerrilla warfare, 
as the gallant Greeks persisted in the 
fight against the vastly superior Turkish 
forces. Reprisals resulted in the deaths 
of many innocent Greek civilians, includ- 
ing the hanging of the Patriarch Grego- 
rios in Constantinople. The entrance of 
Britain, France, and Russia into the 
conflict finally caused Turkey’s defeat, 
and on May 11, 1832, the three great 
powers pledged themselves as protectors 
of Greece. Two years later Turkey recog- 
nized the independence of the Greek 
nation. 

Greece has since endured further in- 
vasions, occupation, and internal strife. 
But the birthplace of democracy, the 
homeland of civilization, and culture, 
has survived these onslaughts. 

Mr. Speaker, the indomitable bravery 
and idealism of the Greek people will 
never cease to inspire the peoples of the 
world. Their magnificent contribution to 
the arts and institutions of civilization 
have enriched the lives of men to this 
day. The example of the Greeks reaffirms 
our faith in the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom and liberty and in the attainment 
of a world where men will live lives of 
reason and wisdom, guided by the highest 
ideals of peace, equity, beauty, and 
knowledge. 

It is a high privilege and pleasure to 
pay tribute to Greek Independence Day 
and to join with Americans of Greek 
heritage today in celebrating this noble 
anniversary. 


Washington Robin Hoods of the 
Red Ink 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal about the com- 
plexities of the “gold rush of 1968,” of tax 
increases, and cuts in spending, hidden 
costs and coverup in Vietnam costs and 
a guns-and-butter policy. But seldom has 
there been a more straight-to-the-point 
treatment of the financial mismanage- 
ment of the Johnson-Kennedy adminis- 
trations than a recent column by Henry 
J. Taylor. 

The American citizen, the taxpayer, 
can read what the run on gold and the 
threatened dollar really mean to him and 
to his pocketbook, and as usual, it is not 
encouraging. 

As Mr. Taylor states, we are in for an 
increase in the cost of living, an increase 
in taxes, increased inflation, increased 
wages and prices, increases in interest 
rates, and decreases in the value of such 
critical items as savings, life insurance, 
and pensions. 

After talking with people from various 
sections of the Nation, and especially in 
central Ohio, I believe that most of them 
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are getting fed up with “raw, greedy 
politics prevailing over the truth.” 

I include at this point the column, 
“World’s Richest Nation Mismanaged”: 
WORLD'S RICHEST NATION MISMANAGED 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

“Sin has many tools but a lie is the han- 
dle which fits them all,” said Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Our government has been lying to us about 
our money for seven solid years; scorning 
warnings, calling the truth a “myth,” ve- 
hemently denying the dangers in overspend- 
ing and debt and gaining political profit by 
all this. The payoff to us is the U.S. dollar 
debacle. 

The four saddest words in any language 
are: “I told you so.” It is utterly sickening to 
see this preposterous mess with its great 
perils and costs after writing—I've no idea 
how many times—that President Kennedy 
and Johnson were inevitably creating exactly 
the result we see today. 

It takes an awful lot of doing to misman- 
age the richest and most productive coun- 
try on earth so badly, so incredibly badly, 
that a day could come when some European 
hotels wouldn't even accept an American 
dollar! Yet the Washington Robin Hoods of 
the Red Ink actually achieved it. 

Having sold us down the river, what is the 
household effect of the dollar debacle? What 
will go up; what will go down? 

The cost of living is bound to go up to new 
all-time highs. The inflation is already 
mounting at least a third faster than last 
year. And paper money inflation feeds on 
itself. We will pay for the financial irrespon- 
sibility and political greed, every one of us, 
right out of our hides, 

Taxes are bound to go up. The debacle 
would cause this, anyway; the Vietnam war 
only makes it more certain. President John- 
son and Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara contrived to keep from general 
knowledge the fact that the Vietnam costs 
had grown to about $20 billion a year. 

One reason, privately admitted by Ad- 
ministration officials, was that they knew 
Congress would drastically cut Mr. Johnson's 
domestic outpourings if the full truth about 
the war costs were revealed. Accordingly, 
playing the political game to the hilt, Mr. 
McNamara never budgeted even a single 
nickel for the Vietnam war until fiscal 1967! 
“Oh what a tangled web we weave, when first 
we practice to deceive,” wrote bard Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

Wages are bound to go up. When taxes and 
prices and wages leap-frog each other, as 
they must under these conditions, no one 
winds up ahead. 

The cost of sending your child to college 
is bound to go up. If you now have a baby in 
the family, the child will be ready for college 
in 1986. By then it will cost an estimated 
$18,900 to send that child through a four- 
year college course. 

Interest rates are bound to go up. You 
will have to figure on some rates being the 
highest in 100 years. Several are there 
already. It will be increasingly hard to build 
a house, buy one or even to sell one. 

Travel expenses are bound to go up. Buy- 
ing or doing the same things will cost Ameri- 
cans more abroad. Our dollars are dollarettes. 

The value of your savings, life insurance, 
pensions, retirement contracts, annuities 
and every other nest egg you have put aside 
will go down. This is one of the most un- 
conscionable results of the Kennedy-John- 
son debacle. 

The great gainer is that same gainer that 
has gained so incredibly by Washington's 
mismanagement of the Vietnam war—our 
declared enemy, the USSR. 

Our dollar debacle, which forced us to 
create the so-called two-tier gold price, means 
that Russia has been handed billions in gold 
profits with which to buy abroad more spe- 
cial arms, machinery and productive tools 
without an additional ounce of effort. 
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Finally, the debacle vitally limits our na- 
tion's freedom of action in today’s pressure- 
cooker world. A nation in an immense and 
escalating war with its currency under siege 
has few options. 

More than three years ago (Feb. 9, 1965) 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
invited me to testify on our financial out- 
look. I am sickened to recall my own testi- 
mony. The present debacle was clearly fore- 
seeable then and, in fact, from the very 
day that the New Frontier began its butcher- 
ing of the people’s dollars. The White House 
and Treasury officials shouted this testimony 
down as being alarmist. Raw, greedy politics 
has prevailed over the truth year after 
year—and here we are today. 


Federal Employee Rights 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, nine 
Members of the House of Representatives 
have issued a statement supporting the 
antiwar views recently signed by over 
1,500 Federal civil servants as “a fitting 
description of the Vietnam tragedy,” and 
defended their right to speak out. In a 
joint letter to Chairman John Macy of 
the Civil Service Commission, the Con- 
gressmen wrote: 

We strongly believe that the activities of 
the Federal Employees Against the War in 
Vietnam fall within the protection of the 
Hatch Act and the Code of Ethics for Gov- 
ernment Service. 


The Congressmen, in an accompany- 
ing statement, also said they “deplore 
persecution of this group by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee or 
any retaliation by executive agencies.” 

The nine Congressmen are: GEORGE 
Brown of California; PHILLIP Burton of 
California; Jonx Conyers, JR., of Mich- 
igan; JohN Dow, of New York; Don 
Epwarps of California; DONALD FRASER, 
of Minnesota; ROBERT KaSTENMETIER, of 
Wisconsin; Brn ROSENTHAL, of New 
York; and WILLIAM F. Ryan, of New 
York. 

The statement by the Congressmen 
and the text of their letter to John Macy 
follow: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMEN 

An effort is currently underway to make 
known the opposition of many Government 
Employees to the Vietnam War. Over 1,000 
have already signed a statement calling upon 
President Johnson to “change his policy in 
Vietnam, to end his reliance on military force, 
and to seek instead a genuine political set- 
tlement to bring peace to Southeast Asia.” 

We are appalled that the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee is seeking to intim- 
idate this group. To question the loyalty of 
Government Employees because they take is- 
sue with a course of action causing national 
anguish is an insult to them and to the 
democratic traditions of the nation they 
serve, 

The rights of free speech and petition are 
Constitutionally protected. We believe activi- 
ties of the “Federal Employees Against the 
War in Vietnam” to be entirely consistent 
with the civil liberties guaranteed by the 
Code of Ethics for Government Service and 
the Hatch Act. 

The Code of Ethics directs that “any per- 
son in Government Service should put loyalty 
to the highest moral principles and to the 
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country above loyalty to persons, party, or 
Government Department.” (House Con, Res. 
175 85th Congress, 2nd Session). 

The Hatch Act upholds the right of a Fed- 
eral Employee to “express his opinion on 
political subjects,” and this right has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court in United 
Public Workers of America vs. Mitchell (1947) 
in which the Court held that: 

“Expressions, public, or private, on pub- 
lic affairs, personalities, and matters of pub- 
lic interest, not an objective of party action, 
are unrestricted by law so long as the Gov- 
ernment Employee does not direct his activi- 
ties toward party success.” 

We believe that the Employees’ statement 
is a fitting description of the Vietnam trag- 
edy. We deplore persecution of this group 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, or any retaliation by Executive agen- 
cies. We have written to John Macy, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, ex- 
pressing our support for the civil liberties 
of Government employees, and asking him to 
affirm the legality of their action. 


LETTER TO JOHN Macy 


MarcH 21, 1968. 
Mr, JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Macy: We are concerned about 
reported attempts, both in Co and in 
the Executive Branch, to question the estab- 
lished rights of federal employees to express 
their opinions on questions of national 
policy. 

Specifically, there have been reports that 
a group of federal employees who want to 
express their concern over the war in Viet- 
nam have been, or will be, subjects of official 
governmental investigations and possible 
disciplinary action. 

We strongly believe that the activities of 
the Federal Employees Against the War in 
Vietnam fall within the protection of the 
Hatch Act and the Code of Ethics for Gov- 
ernment Service. 

To clarify and affirm the rights of these 
employees, for their benefit and for our own, 
we would like to know: 

1. If there is, in your opinion, any basis in 
law, regulation, or custom for prohibiting or 
otherwise restricting a federal employee from 
signing a statement opposing the Vietnam 
war, as exemplified by the attached sample 
statement, 

2. Is there any such basis for restricting the 
solicitation of such signatures, providing the 
solicitation does not take place during either 
employee's regular work day? 

8. Is there any such basis for restricting 
the use of the federal employee’s name in 
publicizing such a statement? 

4. What authority exists, for heads of de- 
partments and agencies to impose restric- 
tions beyond those which the Civil Service 
Commission applies in the three areas indi- 
cated above? 

We would appreciate the earliest possible 
consideration and reply to these questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP Burton, JOHN G. Dow, JOHN 
Conyers, Jr., ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
Don Epwarps, WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., Donato M. 
FRASER, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
STATEMENT BY “FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AGAINST 
THE Wan“ 

We are federal employees, opposed to our 
nation’s policy in Southeast Asia, who view 
with daily, personal anguish the actions 
taken in Vietnam by the government for 
which we ourselves work. 

From our position we have seen how the 
purpose and energy of government are 
drained by preoccupation with the making 
of war. We have seen how progress in foreign 
-policy has been obstructed. We have seen 
how massive national resources are absorbed 
by a disastrous war while critical and do- 
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mestic needs are inadequately met. And 
seeing this, we fear the political and moral 
consequences for the future of our country. 

All this, together with the tragic and un- 
necessary suffering of the Vietnamese people, 
has troubled our conscience and now compels 
us to speak out to colleagues and fellow citi- 
zens. 

We call then for the war's end—which we 
believe is in America’s power to bring about. 
We call upon our Chief Executive to change 
his policy in Vietnam, to end his reliance on 
military force, and to seek instead a gen- 
uine political settlement to bring peace to 
Southeast Asia. 


Resolution on Peace in the Middle East by 
AFL-CIO 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, after 
careful consideration of the continuing 
grave situation in the Middle East, del- 
egates to the recent AFL-CIO conven- 
tion put the labor movement solidly on 
record as ready and anxious to do its 
part in helping to forge durable peace, 
with individual social and economic jus- 
tice, in the Middle East. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the resolution, 
entitled “Middle East,“ in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 182—MIDDLE East 


After careful consideration of the critical 
situation in the Middle East, the Seventh 
Convention of the AFL-CIO: 

Notes the ominous gravity of the crisis in 
this vital area. 

Emphasizes that the continued state of 
armed hostilities between the Arab States 
and the Republic of Israel imperils not only 
their peace and well-being but also threatens 
the peace of the entire world. 

Underscores the subversive and aggressive 
role of Soviet imperialism which has been 
persistently exploiting the misery, inten- 
sifying the antagonisms among the peoples 
of the Middle East and arming the aggres- 
sive Egyptian and Syrian regimes in the 
furtherance of its own ultimate aim of world 
domination. 

Condemns the Soviet rulers for the latest 
expansion of their anti-Semitic policies with- 
in the USSR with the aim of counteracting 
the great sympathy for Israel among the So- 
viet people and strengthening their base of 
influence in those reactionary Arab circles 
which oppose most virulently peaceful co- 
existence with Israel. 

Appeals to our government and all other 
democracies to provide Israel with the op- 
portunity to acquire the arms needed for its 
security which is being threatened by the 
vast Soviet rearming of the most bellicose 
Arab regimes. 

Recognizes that despite its numerous ef- 
forts (about 270 meetings of the Security 
Council and 68 General Asembly resolu- 
tions), the UN has been unable to prevent 
the recurrence of armed conflict in the Mid- 
dle East or secure the urgently needed set- 
tlement of the refugee and other pressing 
social and eocnomic problems, the AFL-CIO 
Convention, therefore, 

Urges the warring powers in the Middle 
East to begin direct negotiations with a view 
of ending all hostilities, fixing definitive and 
secure borders, obtaining an enduring equi- 
table peace so that the Arab countries and 
Israel may proceed in security and harmony 
to solve the refugee problem and to develop 
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their natural resources for promoting the 
well-being of their population and for en- 
abling the peoples of this historic area to 
take their place in the front ranks of the 
forces dedicated to advancing political de- 
mocracy, social justice, and human prog- 
ress. 

Proposes that no economic or military as- 
sistance be granted by our country to any 
combatant government in the Middle East 
which refuses to enter into negotiations for 
a permanent peace settlement without which 
the national independence, economic prog- 
ress, and well-being of every nation in this 
pivotal region can not be secure. 

Implores the UN and the more industrially 
developed countries to pledge adequate re- 
sources for speeding the social and economic 
reconstruction desperately needed for over- 
coming poverty and developing healthy, pros- 
perous and peaceful democracies in the 
Middle East, 

Expresses its solidarity with the Histadrut 
on whom it counts to set the pace in helping 
the Arab population now under Israel law 
to attain equal economic, social, and political 
treatment, 


VFW Commander Addresses Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, March 12, the members 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee re- 
ceived a statement from Joseph A. 
Scerra, commander in chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. Mr. 
Scerra’s service in this well-known or- 
ganization has been recognized for years. 
He previously served as vice president 
and held many other responsible posi- 
tions in the VFW. His long experience 
and dedication to the cause of veterans 
and their dependents especially qualified 
him to address our committee as an ex- 
pert witness. 

Following is the statement by Mr. 
Scerra which I am sure my colleagues 
will find interesting: 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com- 
mittee: Permit me to express my deep ap- 
preciation, as well as that of my fellow officers 
and all the members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States for this 
opportunity to appear before your Commit- 
tee. 

I shall, of course, direct the major portion 
of my comments to our views on veterans’ 
benefits and our legislative program. But due 
to the grave significance of the international 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, it 
is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your 
distinguished committee will permit me to 
digress for a moment, in my initial remarks. 

As you know, this is the occasion of our 
annual conference of National and Depart- 
ment Officers. I am happy to report a most 
successful year. Our programs are going for- 
ward with dispatch. For the fourteenth con- 
secutive year we have increased our member- 
ship. Our numbers will far exceed 1,400,000 
when we close our books this summer, My 
comrades who have filled this room to over- 
flowing and their counterparts throughout 
the world are, of course, responsible. No. 
Commander-in-Chief has ever had a more 
dedicated staff. 

With me also, this morning, are fifty-four 
patriotic young Americans of whom we are 
very proud. They are the current winners of 
our annual Voice of Democracy Contest rep- 
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resenting each of the fifty states, the 
District of Columbia, Korea, Okinawa, and 
the Canal Zone. Each of these young people 
has an opportunity to win one of five scholar- 
ships, totaling $13,500. The winners will be 
announced at our Congressional Banquet to- 
night. 

For the record, I would like this Commit- 
tee to know that this year more than 400,000 
boys and girls from over 8,000 public, private 
and parochial schools took time from the 
regular activities of their busy lives to think, 
write and speak up on “Freedom's Challenge”. 
Additionally, you should know that the 
monetary value of scholarships and awards 
presented to contestants in this country and 
overseas by the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
its Ladies Auxiliaries at the Post, County, 
District and State levels amounted to more 
than $200,000 this year. The Voice of Democ- 
racy Program is truly one of the largest 
scholarship award programs available to the 
youth of our Nation. 

Certainly no one could wish more whole- 
heartedly than the members of this Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
my own organization, that there might be 
an end to war. But wishful thinking does 
not deter the communist aggressor from his 
goal of conquest. 

Once again we are engaged in armed con- 
flict on foreign soil—an undeclared war it 
is true, but one which surpasses in its vio- 
lence, its casualties, its human suffering, and 
the personnel and equipment committed, all 
but three of the official wars in which this 
Nation has engaged. With tongue in cheek, 
I exclude Korea—for as you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, from your own distinguished military 
record, and that of your gallant sons, war is 
war, regardless of the name we give it. 

More than half a million young Americans 
are presently fighting for human freedom in 
Vietnam. Fifty thousand stand precarious 
guard in Korea. A substantial portion of our 
fleet, and many of our aircraft ply the far 
reaches of the Pacific, where Red China girds 
her loins with nuclear power for the ultimate 
destruction of America, 

In the trembling bastion of freedom we 
call Europe, another 200,000 Americans honor 
our continuing commitment to NATO. 

Thus, there does not appear upon the 
preview of history, an honorable end to es- 
sential military service for the young men of 
this Nation. It is, therefore, the hope and 
the collective purpose of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars that certain improvements in 
veterans’ benefits may be effected, and made 
a permanent right of all veterans of either 
wars or conflicts in our Nation's cause. 

Your Committee has done much already to 
make this hope a reality of law. For this we 
thank you. 

I am sure that you in turn are familiar 
with the tremendous work being done by 
the men of our Rehabilitation Service un- 
der the dedicated leadership of Committee 
Chairman Past Commander-in-Chief Joseph 
J. Lombardo and Director Norman Jones; of 
our Legislative Service under Legislative 
Committee Chairman James E. Van Zandt, a 
Past Commander-In-Chief and a former 
member of Congress, and Legislative Director 
Francis Stover; of the perceptive contribu- 
tions to National Security being made by our 
distinguished National Security Committee 
under the guidance of Committee Chairman 
General Earl Rudder, President of Texas 
A & M University, and General J. D. Hittle; 
and the overall competence and intelligent 
supervision of our Washington Office by Ex- 
ecutive Director, Past Commander-in-Chief 
Cooper T. Holt. Again we thank you, for the 
cooperation you have given them. We are 
proud of them, and we are equally proud of 
our long, productive, and amicable associa- 
tion with your Committee. 

It is no secret, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has steadfastly 
supported the President in our position in 
Southeast Asia. We may, on occasion, voice 
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some variant view on military strategy, such 
as the blockade of North Vietnam, but we 
stand unflinchingly behind United States 
policy in Vietnam. It is, however, the num- 
ber one concern of all our members that this 
conflict be brought to an early and success- 
ful conclusion. We of the V.F.W. will never 
countenance a substitution of the Dove for 
the Eagle as the Bird emblematic of this 
Great Nation, but neither will we view with 
favor an Eagle decimated by indecision and 
delay. 

For this reason, together with the lessons 
taught by the history we have made, we grow 
impatient with those who espouse the dogma 
of appeasement. We view with scorn the poor, 
pathetic creatures who wear men’s clothing, 
but refuse to serve their country. We take 
unyielding issue with those free-loaders of 
democracy who align themselves with draft 
dodgers, card burners, anti-American dem- 
onstrators, and the communist disciples of 
“Peace at any Price.” The creation and secu- 
rity of a strong and independently free na- 
tion in South Vietnam, standing at a bulwark 
against communist aggression, is of great im- 
portance to the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the National Security of our Country. 

It was my great privilege and honor to be 
selected by the President to serve on the 
delegation which witnessed the free elections 
in that troubled land. Neither I nor the orga- 
nization I represent have any doubt whatever 
as to the cause for which our young men 
fight. 

Upon my return from Vietnam I called our 
National Legislative and Security Commit- 
tees into session here in Washington. As you 
know, these committees are made up of dis- 
tinguished Americans, They have carefully 
analyzed the three hundred resolutions 
which our members adopted at our National 
Convention in New Orleans. It was their pur- 
pose to recommend a priority Legislative and 
Security Program for 1968, which would be 
truly representative of our organizational 
goals to the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress. This they have done, and that program 
has been officially approved. Each of you has 
been furnished a copy. It would be deeply 
appreciated, Mr. Chairman, if a copy of that 
program, entitled “Top Priority Legislative 
and Security Goals of the V.F.W. for 1968”, 
together with a digest of our V.F.W. resolu- 
tions, might be made a part of my remarks 
at this time. 

Thank you, sir. In addition, to augment 
those recommendations, I should like to 
stress a few remaining considerations: 

The second message on veterans which 
President Johnson sent to Congress on Jan- 
uary 30th was received with great enthusiasm 
by our members. We were pleased to note 
that this message recommended more varied 
assistance to Vietnam veterans than that en- 
joyed by the veterans of World War II and 
Korea. It did not, however, provide for 
immediate financial assistance upon termi- 
nation of military service. We of the V.F.W. 
strongly favor the inclusion of mustering out 
pay, based upon the length of service and 
overseas duty. This was a benefit enjoyed by 
the veterans of previous wars, and one which 
proved extremely helpful upon the initial re- 
turn to civilian life. 

We are hopeful that a third message on 
veterans will be forthcoming from the Presi- 
dent, when he has received the recommenda- 
tions of his Advisory Commission, through 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

You will note that our priority legislative 
program contains seven basic points: Com- 
pensation, Pension, Veteran Preference, GI 
Bill, National Cemeteries, Medical Care, and 
a Senate Veterans Affairs Committee, com- 
parable, we hope, in its dedication and serv- 
ice to both the veteran and the Nation, to 
this great Committee. 

Some of these have already been considered 
by the President in his message on veterans. 
Others, I feel, certain, are being considered 
by the Veterans Advisory Commission. 
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One program which was not mentioned by 
the President is compensation for the serv- 
ice-connected disabled, and the dependents 
of service-connected deceased. Although in- 
creases have been granted, the Compensation 
Program has not kept pace with the ever- 
mounting costs of living in the American 
economy during the past decade. The VF. W. 
continues its support for the proposition that 
this program deserves the highest priority of 
favorable consideration. We believe that such 
compensation payments should be well above 
government standards for other assistance 
programs. We believe also that payments for 
disability should reflect an extra measure of 
compensation for combat or extra-hazardous 
service. 

We do, however, especially commend your 
subcommittee on compensation and pensions 
for the many improvements and the cost of 
living pension increase which it recom- 
mended, and which was approved by your 
full committee, and adopted last year. 

Again, in keeping with your commitment 
to prevent te losses in pen- 
sion payments because of Social Security and 
other income increases, your Pension Sub- 
committee has recommended a Bill (H.R. 
12555) which will restructure the Pension 
Program. This Bill should provide a solution 
to the recurring problems created for the 
veteran by a few dollars increase in retire- 
ment pay. We believe this Bill represents a 
giant stride in the right direction. 

The V.F.W. has been the leader for many 

years in the campaign to effect the continua- 
tion and expansion of our National Cemetery 
system. We vigorously opposed the policy 
which closed five National Cemeteries and 
produced the illegal restrictive regulation 
which now bars the burial of most veterans 
at Arlington. 
We were happy to note that the President 
took the initial step essential to the reversal 
of this policy in his Message to Congress on 
January 30th, when he said: 

“Every veteran who wants itt—those who 
risked their lives at Belleau Wood, Iwo Jima, 
and the DMZ—should have the right to bur- 
ial in a National Cemetery situated reason- 
ably close to his home. I have asked the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs to make 
certain that the recommendation of the 
Commission proposals to assure this right.” 

The V.F.W. is gratefully aware, Mr, Chair- 
man, of the important contribution you have 
made in this area by your willingness to as- 
sume jurisdiction of legislation dealing with 
National Cemeteries. It was your leadership 
which sparked the reversal of the closure pol- 
icy, when you went before the rules commit- 
tee last year and convinced them that such 
legislation is primarily a veterans matter 
within the province of your own Committee. 
We now look forward with abiding faith that 
our own mandate of a National Cemetery in 
every State will one day be achieved. 

Veterans preference has always been a 
matter of paramount concern to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. It is one of the 
most precious rights of the returning vet- 
eran. We are happy to note that now the 
President has expanded that concept—which 
heretofore has often been frustrated by the 
attitudes of certain individuals in high 
places. Veterans who left high school to join 
the armed forces will be given greater as- 
sistance than ever before, provided they 
demonstrate a desire to improve themselves 
by attending school on a part-time basis 
under the GI Bill. 

Time lost can never be regained, but the 
programs approved by Congress will go a 
long way toward returning veterans to 
civilian life. 

Our organization rose to challenge the 
closing of thirty-two V.A. facilities in 1965. 
Congress haying shared our concern, sey- 
enteen of those facilities are still serving 
the veterans of this Nation. 

Despite the continuing increase in the 
number of veterans, there nevertheless has 
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been a reduction in the number treated on 
a daily basis in our V.A. hospitals. There are 
many reasons for this. There is one, however, 
with which the V-F.W. particularly takes is- 
sue. I refer to the “Economic Means Test,” 
which is a strong deterrent to many veter- 
ans who actually need the services of these 
hospitals. 

A year ago the Congress made provision for 
the use of V.A. hospitals on a beds available 
basis by retired military personnel. These 
veterans are normally in far better economic 
circumstances than many civilian soldier 
veterans, they are not required to meet the 
“Economic Means Test” nor should they be 
required to do so. However, the same prin- 
ciple should apply to the civilian veteran, 
who enjoys none of the benefits of profes- 
sional military tenure. He also should be 
freed from the stigma and disability of this 
test. 

We are also alarmed at the increasing 
evidence that medical care for veterans is 
not keeping pace with the high standards of 
university-type hospitals. The V.F.W. recog- 
nizes this committee as the guardian of the 
medical program for veterans, and will be 
happy to join with it in any suggested effort 
to upgrade the medical program of the Vet- 
erans Administration, including facilities, 
equipment, and the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds to recruit and retain essential 
medical personnel. 

These, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee, are a few of our legislative goals 
for the current year. May I again express our 
sincere gratitude and deep appreciation for 
this opportunity to appear before you. Many 
of us will be visiting with you individually 
throughout the day. 

And may we hope to return your hospital- 
ity in some small measure by playing host 
to each of you at our annual Congressional 
Banquet at the Sheraton-Park Hotel tonight. 
All Members of the are cordially 
invited. The dinner will begin promptly at 
seven—with a somewhat more relaxing in- 
terlude commencing at six. 

Thank you for your attention. 


Escalation to Disaster—II 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
more plainly illustrates the current policy 
of escalation to disaster than an article 
in the March 22, 1968, edition of the 
Washington Post by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., entitled “Khe Sanh Can Still Be 
Averted.” This article clearly reflects the 
“tunnel vision” with which the adminis- 
tration's policy planners are afflicted. It 
again emphasizes the need for an overall 
review of our current policy in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Schlesinger's 
article in the Record for the interest of 
my colleagues: 

KHR SANH Can STILL Be AVERTED 

The saddest time in America today is the 
moment every night on the news when the 
television screen shows American Marines at 
Khesanh—brave young men, trapped in a 
war they never made, waiting for the inevi- 
table attack. 

There is a terrible irony about Khesanh, 
For the one elementary point which everyone 
has made since we first sent over combat 
units in 1965 has been that, whatever we do, 
we must not re-enact Dienbienphu; we must 
not repeat the fatal error of the French and 
place a large body of troops out in the hills 
where they can be surrounded and cut off. 
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Yet this is precisely what we have succeeded 
in doing at Khesanh. Today five thousand 
American soldiers are surrounded and cut off 
by twenty thousand of the enemy, every 
night creeping and burrowing further in 
toward their target. 

What is the pretext for Khesanh? The 
pretext is, as it always is, military necessity: 
Khesanh “commands” five important trails 
through which North Vietnam supplies the 
Vietcong. Alas, Khesanh commands these 
trails only so long as it is a base from which 
American patrols can move outward. Once 
Khesanh was surrounded, once American 
troops could no longer move out from it, 
then it was neutralized; then it ceased to 
“command” any trails; then it lost whatever 
tactical significance it originally had. At that 
point a humane or intelligent leadership 
would have arranged for the immediate evac- 
uation of the men. 

Instead the men stay on, waiting for the 
attack. Ah, but we are told, Khesanh is differ- 
ent from Dienbienphu: the French had no 
airpower. Little is more astonishing, after the 
trial of airpower thus far in Vietnam, than 
persistence in the faith that bombing will 
succeed in doing next week what it has con- 
spicuously failed to do in the last three years. 
Bombing did not prevent the infiltration of 
men and arms into South Vietnam; it did not 
prevent the massing of 20,000 troops around 
Khesanh. How can people in their senses 
suppose that bombing will now “save” Khe- 
sanh in case of attack? Do they not under- 
stand that, the closer the enemy gets to our 
men, the less we can bomb, because we will 
be killing our own troops as well as the 
enemy? Do they not understand that already 
at some points the enemy is only a few hun- 
dred yards away? 

Khesanh has lost whatever military signifi- 
cance it may have had. It is highly vulner- 
able. Airpower will not save it. Why then do 
we stay? Not for military reasons, but for 
political reasons: we stay because President 
Johnson deliberately and unnecessarily com- 
mitted American honor to holding Khesanh 
(and made the Joint Chiefs of Staff sign on 
in blood). We stay because Khesanh is the 
bastion, not of the American military posi- 
tion, but of General Westmoreland’s military 
strategy—his “war of attrition” which has 
been so tragic and spectacular a failure. 

General Westmoreland has based his strat- 
egy on the theory that we can win the war 
by inflicting casualties on the enemy. Hence 
search-and-destroy: seek the enemy where- 
ever he can be found and zap him. This as- 
sumes that the losses we inflict will be more 
intolerable than the losses we suffer. The 
recent surge of enemy attacks show how suc- 
cessful this strategy has been. Every year 
nearly 200,000 more young men come to mili- 
tary age in territory controlled by the enemy. 
We, not they, have been the losers in the war 
of attrition. 

The Marines opposed this strategy, and 
they were right. General Ridgway, Gavin and 
Ford opposed this strategy, and they were 
right. President Johnson likes to compare 
himself to Lincoln—“sad but steady”—but 
he lacks one prime Lincolnian quality: that 
is, the courage to fire generals when they 
have shown they do not know how to win 
wars. Lincoln ran through a long string of 
generais before he got to Grant. It is not 
likely that he would have suffered West- 
moreland three months. 

Yes: airpower is one vital difference be- 
tween Khesanh and Dienbienphu. For, if air- 
power cannot save Khesanh, it may still save 
the men in Khesanh. The Air Force surely 
has contingency plans for the evacuation of 
the Marines. Let us put these plans into im- 
mediate effect, before enemy anti-aircraft 
batteries interdict our flights, before enemy 
mortars destroy our landing strip, before 
enemy shock troops overrun the base. Let us 
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Impoverished Children's Health-Care 
Needs Warrant OEO Supplemental 
Appropriation 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Max 
Seham, one of America’s most distin- 
guished pediatricians, has documented 
the health-care needs of impoverished 
children in an article entitled “Poverty, 
Illness, and the Negro Child.” 

Dr. Seham uses as a case example the 
recent advances in child health care 
brought about by the Headstart program 
in Minneapolis where he has practiced 
for over 50 years. 

This article, reprinted below, provides 
eloquent testimony in support of OEO 
supplemental appropriation legislation 
now pending in Congress. Additional 
funds are desperately needed by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity so that re- 
cent cutbacks in Headstart and other 
vital poverty programs can be restored. 

The article follows: 


POVERTY, ILLNESS, AND THE NEGRO CHILD 


(By Max Seham, emeritus, clinical professor 
of pediatrics, University of Minnesota, 
Group Health, St. Paul, Minn.) 


In the midst of a rising prosperity enjoyed 
by a majority of American citizens, there 
are 39,000,000 of the nation’s poor who be- 
long to families with total annual incomes 
that fall below the recognized subsistence 
level of $3,000 for a family of four. Of these, 
six million are children below the age of six, 
and about nine million are between six and 
seventeen, As of 1966 over a fifth of the na- 
tion’s youth, and in some areas one third, are 
growing up in dire poverty. 

The children who through no fault of their 
Own are compelled to grow up under these 
circumstances are known to suffer the so- 
called “deprivation syndrome”. This is a 
complicated social disease, the inevitable 
consequence of social medical pathology. It 
deprives the child of normal growth and de- 
velopment, physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally. It may result in intellectual re- 
tardation, personality disorders, social mal- 
adjustment and even brain damage. Over- 
whelming evidence shows that poverty ac- 
counts for higher rates of morbidity and mor- 
tality among youth as well as among other 
age groups. 

Amid the affluence of modern life, crum- 
bling tenements, inadequate sanitary facili- 
ties, malnutrition and disease mark the 
spread of poverty. Public action has been 
inadequate in meeting even the most press- 
ing needs of families submerged in the eco- 
nomic struggle. While poverty claims its vic- 
tims from among all racial groups, it has 
undoubtedly wrought its greatest damage 
upon the impoverished Negro child. No case 
better illustrates the weckage left by poverty 
and discrimination than that presented be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare by Dr. Robert Coles of Harvard 
on June 15, 1967. Describing the conditions 
of Negro youth in Mississippi, he said. “I 
saw widespread malnutrition in Mississippi. 
I saw it when I was examining children in- 
volved in the Head Start program. One does 
not see the final stages of malnutrition, the 
starvation that one sees in countries of Asia 
or Africa; on the other hand one sees a wide 
spectrum of diseases that are distinctly due 
to a poor and inadequate diet. I have seen 
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vitamin deficiencies of all sorts. Poor muscle 
tone and wasted muscles, Evidence of neuro- 
logical disease and repeated infections that 
plague all parts of the body. Children with 
distended abdomens and a whole range of 
diseases that would probably shock the Amer- 
ican public if they knew that it existed 
amongst American children. Rare vitamin 
deficiencies. More insidious diseases like 
weight loss, muscle weakness, eye infections, 
loss of vision, infections of the mouth and 
throat, rickets and skin diseases of all kinds. 
Marked chronic fatigue and bleeding of the 
mucus membranes caused by lack of protein 
intake. The whole range of psychological 
disorders like lethargy, despair and ex- 
haustion.” 10 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Among the most meaningful clues to the 
health status of a nation are the maternal 
and infant mortality rates. When I first 
hung my shingle to practice medicine fifty- 
seven years ago, the United States was losing 
about one hundred mothers for every ten 
thousand childbirths. Today the rate has 
decreased to only 2.5 for white pregnancies, 
but it still remains about ten for Negroes, 
about four times as high. Six percent of all 
white deliveries take place outside of hos- 
Pitals, while 40 percent of non-white new- 
borns are delivered in Negro homes by “mid- 
wives of the granny type”. Pregnancy today 
holds seventeen times less risk of death 
than it did in 1917, yet the risk is still four 
times as great among the non-whites as the 
whites because of illegitimacy, malnutrition, 
lack of prenatal care and prematurity.25* 

PREMATURITY 

Authorities are agreed that the chief rea- 
son for the high infant mortality in the 
United States is the high incidence of im- 
maturity and prematurity. The high pro- 
portion of lower birth weights predisposes 
the newborn to the respiratory distress syn- 
drome within twenty-four hours after birth. 
The mothers who are the highest risk in this 
regard are the teenagers, the unmarried and 
those with the poorest prenatal care. In all 
these regards the Negro ranks the highest. 
Premature rates average 5.3 percent in the 
highest socio-economic ranks, as compared 
with 23.3 percent in the lowest. The incidence 
is highest among those with no prenatal 
care (19.8) and lowest for those with private 
care (17.6). Moreover, among those who sur- 
vive, 6 percent of the non-whites have con- 
genital defects in contrast to 2 percent among 
white infants. 55 9 10 11 12.13 14 15 10 17 

This reflects “bad medicine, bad economics, 
and of course a low level of prenatal care”. 
In a talk before the American Academy of 
Pediatrics in 1967, Dr. Rice referred to “the 
long waits, the poor facilities and generally 
bad attitudes of the clinic personnel who not 
only mistreat our clientele, but frighten 
them away”. He charged, “Prenatal care is 
actually decreasing rather than increasing 
among the poor—in our urban ghettos—the 
rate has steadily risen to the current level 
of 10 percent of live births, 7 and one-half 
for whites and 16 percent for Negroes— 
Since 1960 there has been an increase in the 
proportion of infants weighing less than 2500 
grams—if the present low weight trends con- 
tinue, we can expect about a 10 percent in- 
crease in premature births over 1964.” As 
extreme examples, in Atlanta, of the mothers 
who were confined in the Grady Hospital (a 
Negro hospital) 23 percent were premature. 
None had had any prenatal care. In Dallas, 
Texas 33 percent, in Los Angeles 20 percent, 
in the District of Columbia General Hospital 
45 percent, and in Brooklyn 41 percent were 
prematures. It seems that the highest risks 
get the least care.“ 

INFANT MORTALITY 


The second most sensitive yardstick of na- 
tional health is the infant mortality rate. 
In a sense it is an index of what our society 
is doing for our children through the skills 
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of our practicing physicians. Since 90 percent 
of all non-whites are Negroes and the vital 
statistics are more accurate for this group, 
I have used the terms Negro and non-whites 
interchangeably. Child or adult, male or 
female, the Negro in the United States is less 
healthy than the white. The first inalienable 
right, life itself, is cut short for every Negro 
child born. A white newborn can expect to 
survive about 68 years, but a Negro about 7 
years less. 

If we use Mississippi as an extreme exam- 
ple of the South, it is a fact that discrimina- 
tion as well as poverty is responsible for the 
double standard of medical care. If the same 
care were available to Negroes in Mississippi 
and other southern states as in Minnesota 
and other northern states, Negro morbidity 
and mortality rates among children could 
be sharply reduced, In 1964, of a total 2,784 
fatal deaths, the non-whites with a popula- 
tion of 42 percent had 57 percent deaths, 
while the white population of 58 percent lost 
43 percent. Of the total number of live births 
among the whites, 3 percent were attended 
by midwives, but 40 percent of Negroes were 
delivered by “granny midwives.” There were 
55 Negro physicians in a population of 42 per- 
cent, compared with 2,000 white physicians 
who served 52 percent. There was only one 
Negro student enrolled in the Mississippi 
Medical School. 

Although the United States infant mortal- 
ity rate has decreased considerably since 
1930, as the wealthiest nation in the world 
we have no reason for pride or complacency, 
for the overall rates for whites is 21.6 and 
for non-whites 41.1. Moreover, the discrep- 
ancy among the states is unnecessarily high. 
If all states had rates as low as Utah (19.7), 
the lives of 23,000 who die before their first 
birthday would be spared. Marked differences 
also prevail in different parts of the same 
city. A survey of the infant mortality rates 
in large cities over 500,000 revealed the fact 
that in the higher socio-economic classes 
the infant mortality was 16.1 in contrast to 
27.6 in the lowest. In the District of Colum- 
bia, as an example, 66 percent of the births 
are non-whites but less than 25 percent are 
attended by private doctors. The population 
is about even. 

Since poverty plays such a major role in 
infant mortality rates, why does the United 
States lag far behind the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Netherlands, Switzerland, England, 
Wales, Australia and New Zealand? The best 
authorities do not believe that the difference 
“can really be accounted for because of the 
differences in definition or methods of data 
collection”. “If the infant mortality in the 
United States today was as low as currently 
reported in Sweden (14.2) and the Nether- 
lands (14.8), there would be an annual incre- 
ment of 40,000 children in our population.” 
The United States Public Health predicts 
that within ten years, if present trends con- 
tinue, the infant mortality in Netherlands 
will be 9.4 and that of Sweden 10.7, but in 
the United States it will remain about 22, 
the whites 18.5 and the non-whites 38.6. 4579 
10 12 18 14 16 18 10 20 21 

PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Even though Negro children survive the 
first two years, they have two strikes against 
them during the rest of their lives. Since 
the Head Start program began in 1964, the 
screening and the referrals have shown that 
Negro children have been left with many 
more undiagnosed and untreated defects 
than the whites. This is true chiefly because 
of lack of immunization against contagious 
disease. 4 5 7 13 14 16 21 22 23 24 28 

SCHOOL AGE MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY 

A few statistics from knowledgeable 
sources emphasize the urgent need for 
fewer conferences and eloquent promises and 
more congressional action in meeting the 
crisis so clearly demonstrated by the Presi- 
dent's Head Start program. Up to date, Con- 
gress has paid little heed to the President's 
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warning that, “Our public health record for 
children gives us little cause for complacency. 
Our whole society pays a toll for the un- 
healthy and crippled children who go with- 
out medical care“. 

The National Health Survey revealed in 
1962 that 55 percent of all children under 
six years of age and 69 percent of those be- 
tween six and sixteen years had not had a 
regular examination by a doctor in the year 
prior to the survey. Almost all children need 
some dental care by the time they reach 
school age, but half of those examined be- 
tween five and fourteen years had made no 
visits to the dentist. This was true for 70 
percent of the non-white population. The 
incidence of heart disease, orthopedic handi- 
caps, hearing and speech disorders and men- 
tal retardation were found to be much higher 
among the non-whites. 

MENTAL RETARDATION AND EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 


the most strategic positions to recognize and 
deal with these conditions are either too busy 
or untrained to accept the challenge. The 
extent of psychiatric illness is impossible to 
estimate accurately, but it is logical to as- 
sume that it is much more common among 
the disadvantaged and minority groups. 

Although 3 percent is the nationally quot- 
ed incidence, it does not give a true picture 
for all segments of the population. The 
prevalence of inferior school work by Negroes 
was revealed by recent psychological studies 
in Harlem schools. Eighth grade pupils were 
found to have a mean LQ. of 87.7, as com- 
pared to a mean of 100 for all New York City 
eighth graders. Another study of 1,800 Negro 
elementary school children in five southern 
states yielded a mean LQ. of 80.7, which is 
considered borderline retarded. These figures 
are substantiated by evidence of draft re- 
jections. Of all 18-year-olds examined for 
military service in 1965, the rejection rate for 
Negroes was 87.1 percent and only 39 percent 
for whites. 

Racists to the contrary, the best authori- 
ties no longer believe that the difference be- 
tween the I.Q.s among the dropouts and 
lower achievement non-white pupils are 
racially determined. The more important 
factors are probably the lack of accessibility 
and availability of health services, such de- 
terrents as geography, location of services and 
other non-medical factors. Whether the 
parents are responsible for not making the 
health services available to their children, or 
whether they cannot afford transportation let 
alone fees for private care, it is the responsi- 
bility of social workers and other school 
personnel to bring the necessary medical care 
to the children as is being done now by the 
Head Start plans. 

Another experiment which justifies the 
conclusion that the contrast between the 
whites and the Negroes is due to environ- 
mental circumstances, rather than innate 
biological characteristics is that of Leon 
Eisenberg in the summer of 1965. Five hun- 
dred 5-year old Negro children were enrolled 
in the Baltimore Head Start program. Half of 
them came from families with annual in- 
comes of about $500. It was a dramatic ex- 
periment in which he proved that under 
proper management the 1.Q:s could be raised 
in about ten weeks and behavior disturb- 
ances could be reduced, The mean I.Q.s rose 
from 86 to 95, while the LQ.s of controls re- 
mained about the same. He concluded that 
the I. Q. as used by psychologists is not a true 
predictive measure of inherent capacity and 
intelligence, but rather a measure of the 
performance of the child at the particular 
time of testing. 

Almost no Negro families have the re- 
sources to obtain private psychiatric care. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Public out-patient facilities are so limited 
that vast numbers of children requiring help 


are never or treated. 
In a country as rich as ours, there are too 
undernourished children, whether 


many . 
from lack of food or the wrong kinds of food. 
There are too many crippled, be it from 
birth injury, accidents or neglect. There are 
too many hard of hearing, too many par- 
tially blind who could be helped through 
hearing and sight conservation. Too few 
schools have any child guidance programs 
for the thousands of maladjusted, insecure 
and potential delinquents. This situation is 
tragic in the rural areas, but it is com- 
pounded among the and minority 
groups, especially the Negroes. As long as we 
do not give greater priority to the applica- 
tion of our technical knowledge, we must 
admit that our present school health pro- 
are neither efficient nor effective u 
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HEAD START 

But all is not as black as I seem to have 
painted it. For what Medicare is for 
the aged (Title II—H.R. 5719), Head Start 
attempts to do for children. Congress finally 
has awakened from its apathy and indiffer- 
ence to recognize the health needs of about 
eleven million youth. Title III (Head Start) 
is designed to provide educational, psycho- 
logical, physical and related social services 
for all disadvantaged and deprived children. 
At its best it can have a revolutionary im- 
pact on the total health of these neglected 
and abused children. 

In 1964, Head Start enrolled about 600,000 
children between the ages of two and and 
five for a nation-wide project of screening, 
detection of defects and correction. Now in 
its third year, the federal government has 
appropriated over 372 million dollars to 1.2 
million children in 2,000 centers. Although it 
still has a long way to go, it has already 
brought diagnostic, curative and preventive 
health services to more than 500,000 chil- 
dren who had been neglected by their local 
communities. It has broken into the vicious 
cycle of poverty by attacking the educational 
gaps, by improving the child's all around 
performance, by finding and correcting all 
physical, dental and emotional disorders, and 
by insuring the child's future health through 
adequate immunizations. 

Data collected from Head Start centers 
confirms the need for these projects. In one 
large center it was found that 34 percent of 
these children had not seen a doctor in two 
years. Only one in four had ever seen a den- 
tist. More than 14 percent were not born in 
a hospital. About one-half had not been im- 
munized against DPT, polio and smallpox. 
Only 12 percent had received measles vaccine 
or a T.B. test. 

One of the first Head Start programs was 
undertaken in 1965 by Boston University in 
conjunction with Tufts Medical College. The 
government provided about one million 
dollars to be administered by the O.E.0.* 
Anti-Poverty Act. This program is unusual 
in that the local community has formed its 
own health association which plans and de- 
livers the health services. It aims to “(1) 
measure the need for health care in the 
poverty income areas, (2) to provide health 
care through comprehensive health centers, 
and (3) to prove that community action can 
be used as a springboard to general social 
improvement”. The project at present is 
limited to a low district housing area. 
Previously, there had been no doctors nor 
dentists in this area. It provides complete 
comprehensive, preventive and curative care 
24 hours a day, especially for infants and 
children, prenatal maternal care and care for 
the elderly. The center is staffed by the Tufts 
Medical School faculty. 

“Basic to the program,” says Dr. Robert 
Geiger, Director, “is the premise that health 
services should be comprehensive and co- 
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ordinated, not fragmented, and that these 
services be made available to the community 
where the people are, rather than to wait for 
people to come to often inaccessible hospi- 
tals.” Says Dr. Geiger, “Health and poverty 
are very much related in our northern cities, 
in the rural south, in Appalachia, indeed in 
the United States as a whole. The poorest 
people are the sickest people. Ill health makes 
poor poorer and poverty helps cause 
illness. Without intervention, the poor get 
sicker and the sick get poorer.“ 

Another significant study to prove the 
positive benefits of such programs is the one 
reported by Daniel Millner in 1960, who con- 
ducted an 18-month study of 600 Negro 
families in Baltimore who were relocated in 
housing projects, and 600 control Negro 
families who were not relocated. He con- 
cluded that the status of the test families 
had improved in the last five years, and that 
the disease rates among the children were 
lower than previously. Also, there was a 
higher incidence of premature death rates 
among the control families. There was less 
family friction and improved psychological 
well being, and the attendance rates in 
schools were higher among the children of 
the test families.“ 

Another one of the thirty similar projects in 
the largest urban slums was a Head Start 
program to care for about 2,500 poor Negro 
childen living in Brooklyn. Under the aus- 
pices of the O.E.O., the Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital was given a grant expected to total $17 
million by 1971. A special feature of this plan 
was to reach out into the community and 
literally draw in children who were in need of 
not only medical care but psychiatric diag- 
nosis and treatment. Dr. Robert Pryiles, the 
Director, stated, “We have got to see if people 
can be made first to want and then to de- 
mand medical service—if this experiment is 
successful, a much larger number of Negro 
childen who need but whose parents have 
not sought medical care will be rescued from 
much crippling disease.” ” 

Another seriously impoverished area for 
which the O.E.O. has proposed family com- 
prehensive service is the Watts district of Los 
Angeles, California. Watts is virtually all Ne- 
gro, with an influx of about 1,000 per month. 
One-half of the population is under twenty 
years. The program has been running for 
two years. The health services are part of a 
full program of education, medical and psy- 
chiatric care and all necessary social services, 
In a recent survey of the Watts children, it 
was found that 51.3 percent of 1,135 children 
had one or more referable conditions. At the 
time of the screening, 73 percent were not 
under any doctor’s care. Before the plan was 
put into effect, attempts to secure treatment 
for 80 percent of these children were met with 
very little success. 

I should like to mention the Head Start 
program in Minneapolis, in which I have par- 
ticipated for over a year. Under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, the Minneapolis 
Board of Health provided the personnel to 
screen, immunize and give corrective therapy 
(through Title 5) for 997 preschool children 
in 21 schools. Of these, 813 received some type 
of health screening. One or more health prob- 
lems were found in 63.7 percent. Dental prob- 
lems led in frequency, followed by defects of 
ears, eyes, nutrition and heart. Of 804 chil- 
dren, deviations were found in 202 (24.8 per- 
cent). Visual defects were found in 45 (5.6 
percent), and hearing defects in 76 (9.5 per- 
cent), of 797 children. No positive T.B. tests 
were found. Before the Head Start Clinics, 
polio immunizations had been given to 15 
percent, smallpox 69 percent, and measles 67 
percent. After Head Start, immunizations in- 
creased to: DPT 86 percent, Pollo 63 percent, 
Smallpox 76 percent, and measles 79 percent. 
To date, as of January 1, 1968, of 518 chil- 
dren having a total of 770 deviations, follow- 
up care has been completed or is still being 
given for 550 deviations. Follow-up is incom- 
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plete for 15 medical cases and 107 dental be- 
cause these children have moved away from 
the community or their parents have refused 
the services offered. In no instance was this 
due to lack of resources or finances.“ 

One of the most surprising and encourag- 
ing developments in Head Start is the fact 
that many teachers, ministers, social work- 
ers and nurses have volunteered their serv- 
ices. It can be truly said that the Head 
Start program has blazed a trail in showing 
communities that there are large reservoirs 
of talented people ready and able to con- 
tribute their efforts without pay. If a Head 
Start program could be made effective in 
each community, there is no question but 
that there would be a marked reduction in 
morbidity and mortality and crippling se- 
quelae of disease. 

It is, of course, too early to make a final 
evaluation of the lasting and practical bene- 
fits of this revolutionary experiment in the 
delivery of health services to the poorest 
and the most neglected children. Data are 
being carefully collected and analyzed by 
social experts. The main problems today to 
be overcome are congressional inertia, waste- 
ful planning, community apathy and, I must 
admit, complacency and indifference of the 
medical profession. These facts give the lie 
to the criticism that Head Start is a moun- 
tain which is giving forth a mouse. 

IF NOT NOW, WHEN? 

The test of a democracy can be found in 
the sacrifices a society is willing to make for 
its most precious resources, its children. If 
we are to return to the 11 million or more 
American children who are suffering from 
the “deprivation syndrome”, their inalien- 
able rights to total health, what is urgently 
needed now are not more conferences for 
more basic researches, but rather a frontal 
attack on poverty and its associated evils. 
Our privileged children have access to the 
best medical care in the world, but the poor 
“kids” get only crumbs of what technology 
has to offer. We have the know-how to save 
and protect and conserve all our children. 
What we lack are public concern, a Congress 
that will respond to the call of social justice 
and a new leadership of the medical profes- 
sion that will stop fighting the 30-year cold 
war with the government. 

Poverty, whatever definition you want to 
accept, is the major barrier to the best medi- 
cal care for millions of our poor people, 
black or white. But poverty is not a simple 
matter of having little or no money. It 
means also low educational standards, poor 
housing and poor nutrition. The poor, and 
especially the Negro and other non-white 
minorities, have been trapped in a relentless 
cycle of poverty for many years. One-half of 
the Negro population in this wealthy coun- 
try has annual incomes below poverty levels, 
and in southern states the percentage is even 
higher. Negro children get only fragmented 
medical care. If sick, they go to one clinic, 
to be immunized, they have to go to another 
which may be in another part of the city, 
if it is a specialty problem they may have 
to go to still another. Is it any wonder that 
many of the parents become discouraged and 
do not follow through the necessary steps 
to give their children the care they need? 

In view of these established facts, why do 
we tolerate this continuous waste of our 
greatest national asset? Why do these ob- 
vious and necessary changes in health serv- 
ice take so long in being effectuated? In an 
age which prides itself in having mastered 
the technology of medicine, why does our 
sociology lag so far behind? We know what 
should be done and how to do it. If not now, 
when? 
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Israel Diplomat Tells Rally: 
Blame Arabs Also 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun Times carried an excellent ar- 
ticle in its Monday editions by James 
Campbell which I believe places in proper 
perspective the United Nation’s one- 
sided criticism of recent Israel raids 
into Jordan. 
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I believe Israel’s Deputy Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Moshe Leshem, 
was correct in pointing out in Chicago 
Sunday evening that the U.N. Security 
Council should have also condemned 
Jordan for provoking Israel raids. 

Mr. Speaker, we all view with great 
concern the continuing clashes in the 
Middle East and I believe the time is long 
overdue when the United Nations and 
the major powers should insist that the 
Arab States proceed to negotiate with 
Israel for a lasting peace. 

But there can be no peace in the Middle 
East so long as the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to arm the Arab States and con- 
tinues to make it possible for their 
aggression. 

Nor can we view with disinterest our 
own American policy of sending arms to 
Jordan. I say, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States should stop sending any equipment 
to Jordan which will help that nation 
continue to harass Israel with its raids 
into Israel territory. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.N. in my judgment 
was unfair in assailing Israel and giving 
Jordan only a meaningless slap on the 
wrist. 

Moshe Leshem is correct when he 
argues the U.N. should have dealt more 
decisively with Jordan. 

His excellent remarks as reported in 
the Chicago Sun Times follow: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 25, 1968] 
ISRAEL DIPLOMAT TELLS RALLY: BLAME 
ARABS ALSO 
(By James Campbell) 

Moshe Leshem, Israel’s deputy ambassador 
to the United Nations, said here Sunday 
night the UN Security Council should have 
condemned both sides for recent acts of 
violence in the Middle East. 

Earlier Sunday the 15-nation Council 
unanimously condemned Israel’s raids into 
Jordan last week but made no specific men- 
tion of the alleged operations of Arab ter- 
rorists against Israel. 

Leshem said his government e. the 
Council to condemn all acts of violence,” but 
added, “one should have hoped they would 
have adopted a stronger line to put a stop to 
these terrorist incursions.” 

Leshem made his remarks at the inaugural 
banquet of the 1968 Chicago-area State of 
Israel Bond Drive held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Palmer House. More than 500 persons 
attended. 

“We believe the United Nations cannot 
sanction any war,” Leshem said, “and all acts 
of violence must be stopped.” 

Leshem blamed “the tensions of this con- 
tinuous war” on Arab guerrilla activity and 
claimed that Arab leaders publicly hailed 
“the raids of terrorists.” He said Israel re- 
ported 37 guerrilla incidents during the last 
two months. 

“As long as there is no peace,” he told his 
audience, “the war goes on, and as long as 
the war goes on, Israel is in a state of emer- 
gency. We must not stop the development of 
our country—its military, its economy and 
its industry, but we must support Israel with 
know-how and capital.” 

“Obviously we cannot slacken our efforts if 
Israel is to be secure,” added Erwin Weiner, 
general superintendent of the Chicago Park 
District, who was installed as chairman of 
the bond drive. 

He asked the guests to sell more than 
$15,300,000 bonds in the Chicago area this 
year. 

Leshem substituted at the last minute for 
Israeli UN Ambassador Yosef Tekoah, who 
remained in New York for Sunday’s Security 
Council session. 
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HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
receipt of “Untouchables—Part X,” from 
the Herald of Freedom, I am advised 
that this is the final report and that the 
author regards those named and docu- 
mented but a small percentage of the se- 
curity risks in strategic positions in our 
Government. 

The purpose for the series was to stop 
the growth of the untouchables in Gov- 
ernment service and to encourage the 
public demand that the State Depart- 
ment clean house and put only Amer- 
icans in command. 

I include “Untouchables—Part X,” 
following my remarks: 

THE UNTOUCHABLES—ParT X 


The State Department recently announced 
that it had refused a visa to Premier Ian 
Smith of Rhodesia who had been invited to 
address a student group at the University of 
Virginia. A few years ago Moise Tshombe of 
Katanga was refused a visa also when he was 
invited to address a group of young people. 
Since Smith is white and Tshombe is black 
we must seek elsewhere for the common de- 
moninator in this refusal. It is not hard to 
find—they are both anti-Communist. 
Tshombe’s country was destroyed by United 
Nations “peace-keeping” forces, hospitals 
shelled, churches desecrated and women and 
children killed. The weapons used against 
Rhodesia have been less violent (so far)— 
sanctions, boycotts, nonrecognition—but 
Smith will eventually go the way of Tshombe 
if the State Department's advisers on Africa 
have their way. 

At the time of the Katanga affair the indi- 
vidual who was the United Nations adviser 
operating out of the State Department's Bu- 
reau of African Affairs was Jesse MacKnight. 
He later became director of the Office of East 
and South African Affairs and held this post 
until late in 1965. U.S. policy toward South 
Africa, Angola and Rhodesia has been one of 
the projects of MacKnight whose back- 
ground indicates in what direction his sym- 
pathies lie. 

Jesse MacKenzie MacKnight was born in 
New York City, August 19, 1910. After grad- 
uating from Penn State University in 1931 
and Clark University in 1932, he worked for 
an “Intercollegiate Council” for a year and 
then went with the left-wing National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War as Director of 
Field Work and legislative representative. He 
worked for this organization for four years. 
The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 75th Congress, in its Hearings, 
Volume I, Page 672, states: “The National 
Council (for the Prevention of War) opposes 
adequate national defense for America but 
does not condemn the huge military forces 
of Russia, five or more times larger than 
maintained by the United States. They fight 
against military training in America but 
say nothing in opposition to the 
of over 5,000,000 youth (boys and girls) in 
Russia. — The press service of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War condemns 
the possible use of the National Guard, even 
during riots resulting from Communist agi- 
tation. Its former editor left the (Frederick) 
Libby group to become a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Daily Worker, official Com- 
munist publication.”—“Libby (head of the 
organization) bitterly opposes the exposure 
of communism and Communist literature 
and criticized the protest against allowing 
Russia to send her agents to the United 
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States for the purpose of circulating propa- 
ganda, He also denounced the congressional 
committee for its report on the question of 
communism.” 

MacKnight came into the U.S. Government 
via the Department of Agriculture in 1939 at 
the same time as the Communist cells there 
were being set up. After one year there he 
went to Columbia University for a year, the 
Library of Congress for a year, and then be- 
came Chief of the Analysis Unit of the US. 
Department of Justice 1941-45. It has been 
reported by an Intelligence Agency that Mac- 
Knight was a close friend and associate of 
Judith Coplon (now Mrs. Albert Socolov), 
twice convicted on espionage charges in that 
she supplied secret FBI data to Soviet Intel- 
ligence. She escaped prison on a technicality. 

It was MacKnight who arranged for Judy 
to have a job in the sensitive section of the 
Justice Department where she was to have 
access to FBI reports. His reputation and 
sympathies were reportedly strongly pro- 
Soviet. In December 1945 MacKnight went 
from the Justice Department to the State 
Department where he moved up rapidly, un- 
til by 1963 he was the Director of the Bu- 
reau of African Affairs. 

MacKnight has a lengthy dossier with 
US. Intelligence agencies and has long been 
suspected of having contact with one or 
more agents of Soviet Intelligence. On No- 
vember 7, 1965 he moved into a new position 
where he now examines applicants for for- 
eign service. 

Another security risk in the Bureau of 
African Affairs is William Kling whose posi- 
tion is Advisor. He was born in New York 
City, May 8, 1915, the son of Irving Kling 
and the former Sophie (Kling). He graduated 
from City College of New York in 1937 at a 
time when it was infested with Communists. 
He received his Masters Degree from Mass. 
State College in 1938 and a Ph.D, from Clark 
University (also attended by MacKnight) in 
1943. Kling was married on June 28, 1940 to 
Suzanne Kaufman. 

After a stint as a teacher at each of the 
three colleges he had attended (1937-40), 
Kling entered Government service via the 
Department of Agriculture, as did MacKnight. 
He remained in this Department until 1945 
when he went into the State Department and 
was assigned during the next two years to 
countries that went Communist. His posts 
were Bucharest, Rumania; Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Belgrade, Yugoslavia; and Tirana, Al- 
bania. 


King, while an official at the American Em- 
bassy in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, was reported 
as being strongly anti-American, pro-Com- 
munist and pro-Tito. Several employees in 
the Embassy believed him to actually be a 
Communist. In discussions with fellow em- 
ployees he invariably took the position in 
favor of Tito and against American policy. 
He has been known to express his views in 
favor of government control of all private 
enterprise. Although these anti-American 
views were reported to his superiors, Kling 
was promoted and went on to become 1st Sec- 
retary of the American Embassy in London, 
1948-54 and in New Zealand, 1954-60. After 
having been assigned to the Department of 
Commerce in Washington for a short time, 
he was made Chief of the Division of Func- 
tional Intelligence and Acting Director of 
that office. In 1963 he became the Economic 
Advisor in the Bureau of African Affairs, 
which position he now holds. 

In charge of policy reports in the Office of 
Inter-African Affairs of the Bureau of African 
Affairs of the State Department is Frances 
Virginia Montague, who holds the title of 
Policy Reports Officer. She was born in West 
Virginia on October 24, 1910 and, after at- 
tending business school, worked for private 
organizations as a stenographer from 1935 to 
1941. She then entered Government service, 
working as a stenographer for the U.S, Navy 
Department for a year after which she went 
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into the highly secret Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices (OSS) which had been widely penetrated 
by Communists at all levels. She stayed with 
the OSS, handling secret reports, until 1946. 
From 1946 to 1948 she was a stenographer 
with the Inter-American Schools Service of 
the American Council on Education. She en- 
tered the State Department May 3, 1948 as a 
steno-clerk and progressed through a series 
of promotions to her present post. 

Miss Montague came from a family with 
strong left-wing orientation, Her brother, 
Dolph, was reported as an active Communist 
Party member (educational director of the 
District of Columbia), as was his wife Flor- 
ence (nee Plotnick). Florence Plotnick was 
an important Communist in the Washington, 
D.C. area, according to intelligence sources. 
In the Hearings of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee entitled, “Communist 
Underground Printing and Propaganda,” 
Page 61, we read the sworn testimony of 
former Communist, Paul Crouch: 

“Senator WELKER. I am handing you a group 
of photostats which will be marked ‘Exhibit 
B’ for the purpose of the record, and I ask 
you if you can identify them, and, if so, read 
the names and addresses and identify them 
for the record. 

“Mr. CroucH. Florence Plotnick, 509 G 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. I know for 
many years as a leader in the Communist 
Party in Washington, D.C., city organizer 
of the party.” 

In the Hearings of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Volume No. 1, 
Executive Hearings (Dies Committee) testi- 
mony of Martin Chancey, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary of the District of Columbia Com- 
munist Party, we read (page 18): 

“Mr. MATTHEWS. That other officers are 
there of the Communist Party in the District 
of Columbia? 

“Mr. CuHancey, There is an administrative 
agency. 

“Mr. MATTHEWS. Who is that? 

Beye Cuancey. Her name is Florence Plot- 
ek.“ 

Miss Montague herself was a member of the 
Socialist Party and was also reported by in- 
telligence services as a dues-paying member 
of the Washington Book Shop Association, 
which organization has been officially cited 
by a U.S. Attorney General as “Communist 
and subversive.” 

Another member of the State Department 
Bureau of African Affairs whose background 
should be made known is Armistead Mason 
Lee, an international economist. Lee was 
born in Anking, China, April 2, 1916, the 
son of the Rev. Edmund Jennings Lee and 
the former Lucy Mitchel Chaplin. Rev. Lee 
was ordained a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man in 1901 and was a missionary in China 
from 1901 to 1927. He had two other sons, Ed- 
mund (deceased) and Duncan Chaplin; and 
a daughter Priscilla Alden. Rev. Lee became 
principal of Chatham Hall, a girls’ prepara- 
tory school in Chatham, Va, in 1928 and was 
an active member of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

Armistead Mason Lee graduated from Yale 
University in 1938 (B.A.) and 1941 (M.A.). 
He was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford Uni- 
versity 1938-9 and on June 20, 1942, married 
Eleanore Ruggles Cobb. In 1943 Lee came into 
the State Department as Vice Counsel at 
Toronto, Canada, thence to Dakar, French 
West Africa; Melbourne, Australia; New Zea- 
land and Washington again in 1951. He was 
moved about with regular and frequent 
promotions. 

Intelligence services advised the State De- 
partment that Armistead Mason Lee is a 
brother of Duncan Chaplin Lee, a Major in 
the OSS and legal adviser to Gen, William 
J. Donovan, head of the OSS. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bentley reported Duncan Lee as one who 
transmitted secret information to a Soviet 
Espionage group. While at Oxford, Armistead 
Mason Lee was reported as a member of the 
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pro-Communist club which met regularly. 
He was known to be a dues-paying member of 
the American Student Union, cited as a 
Communist front in 1939, as an organization 
created by the Young Communist League. 
The Special Sub-Committee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations in a report 
dated April 21, 1943, cited the American 
Student Union as “subversive and un- 
American.” 

Lee was known to be a close friend of John 
Stewart Service and took a strong position in 
defense of Service when he was brought up 
on . Lee is reported to have main- 
tained close contact and association with 
Communists and pro-Communists over a long 
period of time. Although, like his brother 
Duncan, Lee had established a record of sub- 
versive activities, before coming into the 
U.S. Government, he kept moving up in 
position in the State Department. He par- 
ticipated in im t international con- 
ferences in 1952 and was ad hoc adviser to the 
U.S. Delegation to the 7th General Assembly 
of the United Nations during the Korean 
War. From 1960 to 1963 he was a member of 
the U.S. Commission of the Tripartite Com- 
mission for Restitution of Monetary Gold at 
Brussels. In 1963 he was made Officer in 
Charge of Economic Affairs within the Bureau 
of African Affairs. 

Alfred John Erdos is another security risk 
in the Bureau of African Affairs. He recently 
participated in a course on Communism and 
Other Forms of Extremism held at the 
Foreign Service Institute January 22-26, 1968. 
Erdos was born in New York City, Decem- 
ber 21, 1924, and graduated from George- 
town University in 1949. He then spent one 
year at the Institute d'Etudes Politiques of 
the University of Paris (1949-50) and a year 
at the University of Madrid (1950-1). He 
came into the State Department July 23, 1952 
and on Sept. 16, 1952 was assigned as 3rd 
Secretary and Vice Consul at the U.S. Em- 
bassy, Cairo, Egypt where he remained for 
three years. 

Derogatory reports concerning his conduct 
during these years did not hinder his moving 
up in Government service. After several addi- 
tional foreign posts, in 1961 he was assigned 
to the Bologna, Italy Center of Johns Hop- 
kins University as a “trainee” in “European 
Integration.” In 1965 he moved to Washing- 
ton to become a senior officer in the Bureau 
of African Affairs. The derogatory intelli- 
gence reports made by security officers and 
his superiors concerned his drinking to ex- 
cess. On one occasion a report stated he be- 
came so drunk that he passed out com- 
pletely. He was reported as having strong 
homosexual inclinations and as having de- 
veloped a “close friendship” with an individ- 
ual whom intelligence sources disclosed to 
be a Soviet Intelligence agent assigned to 
make a penetration into the American Em- 
bassy in Cairo. 

The Foreign Service Institute where Erdos 
took his course on different kinds of “Ex- 
tremism” has some colorful individuals con- 
nected with it. One of those assigned there 
is the former U.S. Ambassador to Iraq, Robert 
Campbell Strong, who left his post when this 
Embassy was closed on June 7, 1967 as a re- 
sult of the Israeli-Arab War. 

Robert C. Strong was born in Chicago, II., 
Sept. 29, 1915, the son of William James 
Henry Strong and the former Martha Almira 
Leavitt. He was educated at Beloit (Wis.) 
College (A.B., 1938) and the University of 
Wisconsin. He married Miss Betty Jane Bur- 
ton on Aug. 20, 1939. Strong was first em- 
ployed by Fairbanks-Morse Co. at Beloit from 
1935 to 1938 and then he went into the State 
Department in March, 1939. His assignments 
were Frankfurt (1939), Prague (1939-40), 
Durban (1940-2), Sofia (1945), War College 
(1946-7) and then to the Far East at Can- 
ton, Chungking and Taipei. 

Intelligence sources reported that Julian 
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F. Harrington, who was American Consul 
General at Hong Kong, stated that as a re- 
sult of personal contacts he felt certain that 
Strong is a homosexual. The report also ad- 
vised that Richard L. Stokes, a writer for the 
Catholic Digest, stated that, as a result of 
contact with Strong in 1950, he considered 
him to be anti-American and pro-Soviet. 
Former Congressman Walter Judd, an expert 
on Far Eastern Affairs, reportedly called 
Strong “strictly an Alger Hiss type.” Rev. 
Father Paulo Lauro, a Roman Catholic priest 
who was travelling in the Far East incognito, 
stated that Strong was pro-Chinese Commu- 
nist. Another source advised that Strong is 
the nephew of Anna Louise Strong, the pro- 
Chinese Communist author who has a long 
red record. 

In the Hearings on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Page 850, Brig. Gen. L. Joseph 
Fortier (Ret.) testified he anticipated having 
trouble getting into Formosa because of the 
Consul General there, Mr. Robert Strong. In 
the Senate Internal Security Sub-Committee 
Hearings on Scope of Soviet Activity in the 
U.S., Page 2066 the testimony of Adm. Charles 
Maynard Cooke, U.S.N. Ret. informs us that 
Gen. Fortier was No. 2 man in the G-2 (Mili- 
tary Intelligence) organization of MacArthur 
and that Strong objected to Gen. Fortier 
visiting Formosa as ordered by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. On Page 3505 Robert Morris, chief 
counsel states: “Now, the reason that is im- 
portant, Senator, is that we have Admiral 
Cooke’s sworn testimony in the record to 
the effect that Mr. Robert C. Strong, who is 
now our counsellor of Embassy at Damascus, 
Syria, was dispensing erroneous information 
to the advantage of the Communists and the 
disadvantage of us.“ Reports of his subver- 
sive activities resulted in Strong's promotion 
until he reached the post of Ambassador. 

At the Foreign Service Institute, where 
Strong is now assigned, the senior training 
officer is Daniel L. Horowitz. Born in Newark, 
NJ. October 7, 1916, Horowitz is the son of 
Samuel Horowitz and Anna Litwin, He ob- 
tained his B.A. and M.A. degrees from New 
York University and was Littauer Fellow at 
Harvard University School of Public Admin- 
istration from 1941-2, He married Loucele 
August, May 21, 1940. 

Horowitz first came into Government serv- 
ice as a research analyst for the National 
Labor Relations Board in 1936. He worked 
for the N.Y. State Department of Labor for 
a while and then as a lecturer on industrial 
relations at Harvard and Radcliffe. He joined 
the State Department as Labor Attache at 
the American Embassy in Santiago, Chile in 
1948. He was an advisor to the U.S. Delega- 
tion UNESCOSOC in 1948-9, Labor Attache 
in American Embassies in Paris and New 
Delhi, and Counselor for Political Affairs at 
the Embassy in The Hague. 

Horowitz's background is detailed in Trea- 
son is the Reason as follows: Horowitz was a 
dues-paying member of the American Stu- 
dent Union which has been cited as com- 
munist and subversive by an Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. He was an active 
member of the American Labor Party at a 
time when it was under communist control. 
While in Italy, he was observed making a 
personal visit to Communist Party Head- 
quarters. Horowitz was recommended for fed- 
eral employment by Lawrence Duggan who 
was known to be a Soviet espionage agent. 
Horowitz’s wife was reported as a close associ- 
ate and collaborator of a high official of the 
Women’s Division of the Italian Communist 
Party. Horowitz and his wife are reported as 
being close associates and contacts of a num- 
ber of individuals who have been reported 
as espionage agents and communists, Mrs. 
Horowitz's sister and her husband have been 
described as active members of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

In this series of ten issues on “The Un- 
touchables” we have tried to show the pat- 
tern of strategic placement of “Untouch- 
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ables” in important positions in the State 
Department. In addition to being security 
risks, these individuals haye been shown to 
be in many cases pro-Soviet and in some 
cases to have close tie-ins with the Interna- 
tional Communist Conspiracy and even with 
the Soviet Intelligence apparatus. The “Un- 
touchables” in this series represent only a 
small percentage of the total number of such 
security risks at present in the State De- 
partment. There are other key persons whose 
background and activities are equally 
shocking. 

The fact that some of these people are 
not too well known to the public does not 
reduce their importance. Today Cuba is 
under complete Communist control primar- 
ily as a result of the covering up of critical 
information and subversion on the part of 
two State Department employees, Roy Ru- 
bottom and William Wieland. With the State 
Department being fooled by these two and 
the American public being fooled by Herbert 
Matthews of the N.Y. Times, Castro brought 
Communism to Cuba while being portrayed 
as a hero saving Cuba from Communism 
and that bad dictator, Batista. By diverting 
warnings from the U.S. Ambassadors, secu- 
rity officers, and Inteligence Agencies, Ru- 
bottom and Wieland were able to direct 
American official policy into a course of 
action which made the Communist take-over 
of Cuba possible. Other such advisors have 
kept American policy one of “hands off Cuba” 
while Castro has become entrenched there 
and is using the Pearl of the Antilles as a 
base for further subversion and revolutionary 
activities in both North and South America. 

At the present time there is a concerted 
effort being made to destroy the anti-Com- 
munist governments of Rhodesia and South 
Africa ostensibly because of their racial 
policy. With the persons described in this 
issue guiding American policy in that area 
there can be no doubt that no stone will be 
left unturned to accomplish this goal. The 
“Untouchables” work with other like-minded 
people both in and out of Government, and 
most times in an extremely devious manner. 

Until such time as these pro-Soviet, pro- 
Communist and/or morally deficient security 
risks are removed, we will continue to have 
policies and programs pursued which will 
aid the International Communist Conspiracy 
and will finally spell the destruction of the 
United States. With the removal of loyal 
Security Officer, Otto Otepka, the “Untouch- 
ables” have had a free hand to operate with- 
out fear and to add to their number by 
bringing into Government service others of 
the same stripe. Unless the State Department 
has a thorough housecleaning (long overdue) 
there is little hope for any satisfactory 
resolving of the many problems now be- 
setting our country. 


A Good Deed in a Naughty World: Tribute 
to Mrs. Louise Evans 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
special pride that I wish to inform my 
colleagues of the superb accomplish- 
ments of Mrs. Louise Evans, of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Mrs, Evans is my wife’s 
aunt so she is, of course, a special person 
to us. It is, however, of her successful 
work as an activist-humanitarian that I 
wish to speak today. 

In this age of complexity, private citi- 
zen and legislator alike are often frus- 
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trated as they try to do the world’s work. 
Mrs. Evans, however, responded to the 
fact of famine in India with a magnifi- 
cant self-propelled effort which resulted 
in the shipment of rice desperately 
needed at its destination. 

Mr. Jacob Sloane, of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Office in New Delhi, has praised 
her “splendid act of human brother- 
hood,” stating that it “shines like a good 
deed in a naughty world.” 

I share Mrs. Evans’ hope that, because 
of her work, some will live who might 
otherwise have perished. 

The following article from the Times 
of India publication, Femina, describes 
Mrs. Evans and her service to humanity: 

PROFILE: Mrs. LOUISE EVANS 
(By Jyotsna Sheth) 

(Nore.—As the giant cranes laid the grain 
bags gently at her feet, a lone American 
woman's dream was fulfilled ... she had 
succeeded in igniting the spark of humanity 
among the rice growers of California.) 

An Indian—Mr. D. D. Mahajan—sat talking 
about the drought-affected areas of Bihar, 
and as the word picture took the form of a 
starving people, determination strengthened 
in the heart of his American listener to do 
something about it. 

Mrs. Louise Evans of California in the 
U.S.A., was never one to waste time in idle 
speculation. Before the day died, her mind 
had worked out a rough blueprint for a re- 
lief drive. 

“I remember,” says Mrs. Evans, “how dis- 
tressing it was to hear about hunger in India, 
I said something should be done about it. 
Mr. Mahajan said, ‘Well, what can you do 
about it?’ and I replied, ‘I don't know, but 
Ican try.“ 

And so in the next few days, she travelled 
miles, seeking out rice cultivators in Cali- 
fornia and the surrounding area. 

“I got a ‘no’ from the first man I approach- 
ed,” Mrs, Evans recalls, “but I said to my- 
self for that one no, I’m sure there will be six 
yeses. On that very day I had promises of 
two tons of rice.” 

Mrs. Evans, who had proudly toiled all her 
life, spread out her arms for alms: She 
begged, she cajoled, she pleaded—her eyes 
sadly visualizing the shrunken features of 
persons dying for want of a square meal. 
Daily, she drove miles, discussing India’s 
problems and arousing public interest in 
them. The lone woman’s campaign was on. 
Her ambition was to ignite the spark of hu- 
manity, to focus attention on what Man 
owes Man. 

The campaign ran smoothly. Mrs. Evans 
become so friendly with rice growers that she 
dubbed them her ‘president club,’ Friends 
and Santa Barbara citizens contributed cash 
to help buy small amounts of rice to swell 
the total to 10 tons. The rest of the shipment 
was the gift of the people who became in- 
terested in Mrs. Evan's humanitarian effort. 

The next step was to arrange for trans- 
port. Her sincerity by now had evoked wide- 
spread response. The shipping firm she ap- 
proached was only too willing to oblige. “We 
felt that if the people were prepared to make 
donations, then the freight should be 
waived,” remarked the firm's representative. 
Thus an Indian line—The Great Eastern 
Shipping Company—brought to our shores 
this effort of love last month. 

Mrs. Evans fiew to Bombay to greet the 
cargo personally. Her eyes shining with un- 
shed tears of joy, she watched as the giant 
cranes gingerly picked up the gunny bags of 
grain and gentiy laid them at her feet. Her 
dream had been realised. She had helped in 
a small way, but in the only way she knew. 
Later, she met Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, and 
she was happy. Her joyous contentment 
sprang from the awareness that she had ac- 
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complished the task she had set herself to 
do. 

What is this enterprising woman like? To 
look at her, she is just an average middle 
class housewife anywhere. The tracery of lines 
on her face speaks of the years gone by. Her 
merry, kindly eyes, give a glimpse of the still 
youthful spirit, which keeps her on the ‘go’. 
Mrs. Evans is the rector of a non-profit 
organization in Santa Barbara: the Yoga 
Institute. Her interest in fostering interna- 
tional goodwill received an impetus when 
two decades ago, she witnessed the creation 
in San Francisco of the United Nations. This 
represented for her the never-dying dream 
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of Man to live in peace and amity. Its mes- 
sage to create a universal society stirred her; 
she pledged herself to its cause. 

I first met her at a press conference. She 
Was very much at ease, patiently answering 
the questions, putting a few herself to know 
something more about the country in which 
she had suddenly become so interetsed. 

Will she continue her one woman cam- 
paign of relief work? “I always will remain 
concerned about the lot of the less fortunate, 
but my gesture was more meant to remind 
people of their duty towards each other,” 
Mrs. Evans said. “I do not,” she added, “seek 
charity, nor do I think it is the answer to 
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the unhappy conditions. The permanent so- 
lution can only be on the basis of co-opera- 
tion and a genuine desire to tackle the hur- 
dies.” 

The response that she received to her plea 
has convinced her of the essential goodness 
inherent in people. 

“I am specially pleased when I drive into 
a local gas station and young students who 
work there part-time tell me how glad they 
are to know that a thing like this was done. 
I think they are really expressing their de- 
light that there is goodness in man.” 

Life has much to offer a woman such as 
Mrs. Evans, for she knows where to seek it, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and my fortress: my God; in Him will 
I trust.—Psalm 91: 2. 

O God, our Father, we come to Thee 
with joyful hearts and reverent minds 
realizing that this is a great time in 
which to be alive. By Thy spirit do Thou 
help us to live with high hopes, fruitful 
faith, and glorious goals that we may 
move onward and forward to a greater 
nation and a better world. 

Strengthen our faith in Thee that 
when differences come we shall not fail, 
when difficulties burst upon us we shall 
not falter, and when diffidences roll over 
us we shall not allow ourselves to give 
way to frustration or give up to futility. 
Let us say and believe Thou art our ref- 
uge and strength, in Thee will we trust. 

Help us to have the courage to stand 
up for the rights of all men, for the free- 
dom of all men, and for the good of all 
men. May we so thirk and speak and 
act that Thy blessing may be upon us this 
day and all our days. 

In the name of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


GUDE URGES PROMPT HEARINGS 
ON S. 1035 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important and far-reaching pieces 
of legislation to come from the Senate 
during the first session of Congress is 
Senator Ervin’s “bill of rights“ — S. 1035 
for Federal employees. I share the Sen- 
ator’s concern about the subtle but per- 
vasive erosion of the right of privacy 
of all American citizens and feel that the 
practices carried out by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its screening and selection 
procedures is taking the lead in the un- 
precedented harassment of our funda- 


mental rights. 
Senator Ervin’s bill will provide a 


workable tool to aid the Federal Gov- 
ernment in guaranteeing the basic rights 
of its citizens which are implicitly set 
forth in our Constitution, as well as in 
similar legislative acts and court deci- 
sions. I strongly support the principles 
contained in this legislation and urge the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee to schedule hearings on S. 1035 
at the earliest possible date. 


TRAMPLING OF FREEDOM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter 
of concern to me that two freedoms were 
trampled at the University of Wisconsin 
last Thursday, and it is of deepest con- 
cern to me that this vocal lynching party 
was staged by those who profess to be- 
lieve so strongly in the cause of freedom 
of expression. 

I am referring to the disgraceful epi- 
sode on the campus when a minority of 
the crowd gathered to hear Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman speak, booed and 
shouted to the point where he could not 
finish his address. 

Presumably they were exercising their 
right to protest, to criticize what they 
regard as erroneous policy of their gov- 
ernment—and they have that right to 
criticize—but they have no right to 
break up a public meeting, nor can any 
lady or gentleman be proud of their part 
in this uncalled for exhibition of lack of 
good manners. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is 
consummate irony when a group becomes 
so zealous—and that is a charitable 
term—in the pursuit of its own freedom 
to criticize that it chokes off the freedom 
of others to defend against criticism 
and—perhaps more important—it cuts 
off the freedom of others to listen. 

Hundreds of students were there to 
hear what the Secretary had to say, but 
this unruly bunch prevented it. Surely 
the action of these students lends little 
support to the current demand for 
greater student participation in the con- 
trol of our universities. 

If the cause advanced by the booers 
and shouters cannot stand the test of 


reasoned discussion, the scrutiny of pub- 
lic debate, it occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that they do not exhibit much except an 
extreme lack of courtesy and an extreme 
lack of the “decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind” except when the opin- 
ions are their own. 

I commend the young lady who stood 
up and apologized for this boorish few, 
and I commend the Secretary for ably 
handling one more of the blows against 
free expression that seem to have become 
the stock in trade of this type of campus 
“liberal.” | 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION TO SIT TODAY 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries may be permitted 
to sit this afternoon during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, TO SIT 
TODAY DURING GENERAL DE- 
BATE | 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Accounts of the Committee 
on House Administration may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 2 8 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING, COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
ON MARCH 27 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may be permitted 
to sit during general debate tomorrow, 
March 27. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR THE PRINTING OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE UNVEILING OF 
THE BUST OF CONSTANTINO 
BRUMIDI 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 1188) on the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 658) providing for the 
printing of the proceedings in connec- 
tion with the unveiling of the bust of 
Constantino Brumidi, and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 
| ‘The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Rs. 658 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed as a House document, with illustra- 
tions and bound in such style as may be di- 
rected by the Joint Committee on Printing, 
the program and proceedings in Congress 
at the unveiling in the rotunda, together 
with such other matter as the joint com- 
mittee may deem pertinent thereto, of the 
bust of Constantino Brumidi; and that there 
be printed thirteen thousand five hundred 
and fifty additional copies of which two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
and ten thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
five copies for the use of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing 
is hereby authorized to have the copy pre- 

for the Public Printer and shall pro- 
vide suitable illustrations to be bound with 
these proceedings. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


“Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight to 
file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING LAW AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1104 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1104 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration. of the bill (H.R. 
10477) to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code so as to increase the amount of home 
loan guaranty entitlement from $7,500 to 
$10,000, and for other purposes. After gen- 
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eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans” Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs now printed in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under 
the five-minute rule as an original bill. At 
the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Martin} 30 minutes, pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1104 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
10477, a bill to amend the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration housing law. The resolution 
further provides that it shall be in order 
to consider, without the intervention of 
any point of order, the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. The waiver of points of 
order was requested because of a transfer 
of funds on page 4, in the paragraph 
beginning on line 6, of the bill. 

H.R. 10477 would increase the amount 
that the Veterans’ Administration may 
guarantee on a home loan from the pres- 
ent $7,500 to $10,000. A veteran would 
be permitted to have his loan guaranteed 
by the VA even though he may pay a 
price for the property higher than that 
found by a VA appraisal to be the reason- 
able value. The VA guarantee and re- 
sponsibility, however, would not exceed 
the reasonable value of the property. Un- 
der existing law, the veteran may not pay 
a price in excess of the reasonable value. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is given discretion to set an interest rate 
at whatever level he deems necessary to 
meet loan market demands in order to 
assist veterans in obtaining home loans 
from commercial lending facilities. At 
present the interest rate may not exceed 
6 percent. 

The Administrator would be empow- 
ered to extend aid to distressed home- 
owners who, after relying on VA or FHA 
construction standards and inspection 
during construction, find structural de- 
fects in their properties which were pur- 
chased with GI mortgage loans, The as- 
sistance provided could first, correct 
these defects; second, pay the claims of 
the owner arising from such defects; or 
third, acquire title to the property. The 
authority would extend only to those 
loans which were made, guaranteed, or 
insured after the date of the enactment 
of the bill. The homeowner would be re- 
quired to file application for such assist- 
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ance not later than 4 years from the 
date the mortgage loan is guaranteed, or 
4 years from date of enactment of this 
proposal, whichever is the later. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1104 in order that H.R. 
10477 may be considered. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from New York yielding. 

I rise for a point of information only. 

I notice the rule says: 

It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs ... 


Will the distinguished gentleman ex- 
plain to us why points of order are 
waived against this amendment? 

Mr. DELANEY. Yes. If the gentleman 
will refer to the bill, on page 4, line 6, 
that provides reason for the request. It 
was because of the transfer of funds 
in that paragraph. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
is to amend the Veterans’ Housing Act 
to bring its provisions up to date with 
respect to the current situation in the 
home mortgage field. 

The bill will first, increase the maxi- 
mum guarantee loan amount from $7,500 
to $10,000; second, give discretion to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
interest rates for veterans’ housing loans 
guaranteed under the act; third, permit 
a veteran to pay more than the VA as- 
sessed value for his home and still qual- 
ify for the VA's guarantee program, and; 
fourth, aid distressed homebuyers who 
find structural defects in their homes 
after relying on VA construction stand- 
ards—such aid could include the VA 
having the defects corrected, or pay the 
claims of the veteran homeowner arising 
from such defects, or to purchase the 
property at a fair market value. 

Since 1950 when the loan guarantee 
was set at $7,500 the price of housing has 
inereased enormously. It is also clear 
that in time of tight money home con- 
struction for veterans under this pro- 
gram has suffered more than conven- 
tionally financed construction, primarily 
because there has been no flexibility in 
the law to adjust interest rates in order 
to remain competitive. The bill seeks to 
make these adjustments in the act to 
protect veterans who wish to purchase 
homes and insure that homes will be 
available for purchase under the VA 
program. 

The only additional cost of this bill 
will be found in section 4 which gives 
the veteran-homeowner some redress 
when a home constructed according to 
VA standards and inspected by the VA 
develops defects. It is estimated that im- 
plementation of this section will cost 
$200,000 per year. 

The Veterans’ Administration supports 
the bill. There are no minority views. 
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I support the rule, Mr. Speaker, and 
also the legislation. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10477) to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code so as 
to increase the amount of home loan 
guaranty entitlement from $7,500 to 
$10,000, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates 
as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Bennett], and the Chair requests the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
to temporarily assume the chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 10477, with Mr. 
Grpsons in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 68] 
Ashley Galifianakis O'Hara, Mich 
Battin Gettys 
Bell Green, Oreg. Resnick 
Brock Gubser Rosenthal 
Brown, Calif Gurney Rostenkowski 
Broyhill, Va. Hagan th 
Colmer Hanna Roybal 
Conte Hansen, Idaho Ruppe 
Conyers Helstoski St. Onge 
Cowger Herlong Selden 
Cramer Holland Stephens 
de la Garza Jones, Mo. Stubblefield 
Dent King, Calif. Van Deerlin 
Diggs Kluczynski Watts 
Fallon Kuykendall Whalley 
Flood MacGregor Whitten 
Flynt Nichols 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bennett, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 10477, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 385 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
the first section of the bill increases the 
amount that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion may guarantee on a home loan from 
the present $7,500 to $10,000. This sec- 
tion was recommended to the Congress 
in the President’s message of January 
30, 1968. 

Section 2 of the bill permits a veteran 
to have his loan guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration even though he 
may pay a price for the property higher 
than that found by a VA appraisal to be 
the reasonable value. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration guarantee and responsibil- 
ity, however, would not exceed the rea- 
sonable value of the property. Under ex- 
isting law, the veteran may not pay a 
price in excess of the reasonable value. 
This provision served a purpose in the 
early days of the program when there 
was a seller’s market, but it is of little im- 
portance today. We are continually con- 
fronted with cases where the veteran is 
prohibited from buying a house because 
the contract price he has agreed to ex- 
ceeds the Veterans’ Administration ap- 
praisal by a small amount. This change in 
procedure will place the veterans pro- 
gram on the same basis as the FHA pro- 
gram. Under the FHA program the 
amount of insurance is based on the FHA 
appraisal; however, the purchaser may 
pay in excess of that amount if he 
chooses to do so. This payment is made 
in the form of cash down payment. Under 
the provisions of this bill the VA will 
be required to notify the veteran of the 
appraised price so that he will have this 
information in making his decision. 

Section 3 of the bill gives the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs discretion to 
set an interest rate at whatever level he 
deems necessary to meet loan market de- 
mands in order to assist veterans in ob- 
taining home loans from commercial 
lending facilities. At present the interest 
rate may not exceed 6 percent. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration reports that as 
of the end of February 1968 the interest 
rate on conventional loans was 6.73 per- 
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cent for new homes and 6.78 percent for 
existing homes in contrast to the top 
limit of 6 percent on VA guaranteed 
loans. 

Every witness appearing before the 
committee favored removal of the 6-per- 
cent ceiling so that the Administrator 
can adjust rates to assure that the veter- 
an home purchaser has a reasonably 
fair opportunity to compete for mort- 
gage financing. It has been necessary 
that the interest rate of the Veterans’ 
Administration loans be changed many 
times in the 24 years that the program 
has operated. As a matter of fact, it 
has been changed six times to bring it 
into line with the current market rate. 
For the last several years the FHA and 
VA rates have been the same. However, 
for the majority of the time that the 
two programs have been in operation, 
the interest rates of the two programs 
have varied, sometimes as much as one- 
half of 1 percent. In every instance the 
VA rate has been slightly less than the 
FHA rate. The reason for this has been 
that the FHA Administrator has had 
authority to set the rate under a 6-per- 
cent ceiling, which was established in 
1934, and until recently the VA rate has 
been set by law. This meant that the 
FHA Administrator could be more re- 
sponsive to market trends than the VA 
program, which required a legislative act 
each time. 

In 1966 we geared the VA rate to the 
FHA rate by law, allowing the Adminis- 
trator discretion to set the rate not 
to exceed the FHA rate. The problem is 
that the market has pushed us up against 
the 6-percent ceiling. There seems to be 
little justification for the alarm that 
some are expressing about the necessity 
of removing the ceiling. The FHA has 
been under a 6-percent ceiling for 34 
years and it was only in 1966 that the 
FHA Administrator acted to raise inter- 
est rates up to the allowable ceiling. I 
am inserting at this point in the Recorp 
a detailed history of FHA and VA inter- 
est rates since the inception of both 
programs: 


HISTORY OF FHA-VA INTEREST RATES 
[Rates in percent] 


FHA rate (sec. 203) 
Prescribed Authorized Prescribed Authorized 


Period 


6, 1957-April 1988. 
April 1958-June 30, 1959. 


CE "SESSE CES 


ODO On CO Se De a O, 


I do not have a lack of confidence in 
the VA Administrator. I know that he 
will not set this rate any higher than is 
necessary to assure the veteran a fair 
opportunity to compete for mortgage 
financing. The problems confronting the 


VA rate (guaranteed loans) 
Statute 


Public Law 89-358. 
Do, 
6 Do. 


6 
g 
6 4 Public Law 346, 78th Cong. 
6 4 Public Law 901, 80th Cong. 
6 4 Do. 
6 4 Do. 
6 4 Do. 
6 4 Do. 
6 4 Public Law 85-364, 
6 4 Public Law 86-73. 
6 5 Do, 
8 3 Do 
0. 
6 994 Do. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


oon 
RX 
o 


veterans program today grow out of the 
Nation’s general financial problems. One 
can look at any issue of the Wall Street 
Journal and see that Government bonds 
and various kinds of Government deben- 
tures are selling above the 6-percent 
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rate, Municipalities and State govern- 
ments are offering tax-free bonds on the 
public market which provide yields above 
this level. Every issue of the financial 
journals announce corporation bonds 
offered far above the 6-percent rate. 
Most of these investment opportunities 
are short term. Conventional financing 
was producing yields to investors of 
about 6.75 percent last year. Obviously 
these investors will have little interest 
in making their money available for 
6-percent VA loans. 

There is one point I would like to 
strongly emphasize. The veterans hous- 
ing program has been a highly success- 
ful program over the past 24 years. 
Under it more than 7 million veterans 
have obtained financing on loans valued 
at more than $70 billion. The loss on 
veterans loans has been less than the 
conventional rate loss. During this pro- 
gram, these 7 million veterans have 
always paid the going market interest 
rate. The veterans housing program 
was not conceived as a subsidy of any 
sort and we do not seek to make it that. 
The benefits of the veterans housing 
program are as follows: 

First. Low or no downpayment; 

Second. Long-term loan which reduced 
the amount of monthly payment; 

Third. Protection through VA ap- 
praisal and inspection of the construc- 
tion; and 

Fourth. Forbearance in the case of 
default or imminent foreclosure. 

There are those who seem to think 
that we should provide the veteran with 
a below market rate, presumably at the 
expense of the other taxpayers. The Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has never fa- 
vored this and the history of our housing 
program shows that it is not necessary. 
Private lenders will furnish the capital 
necessary to make this program function 
if they can receive a competitive rate. 

If the ceiling is kept at a below market 
rate, as it is doing, it does not actually 
help the veteran. If he receives a loan, 
the lender must charge an excessively 
high discount which is today running 
between six and nine points to achieve a 
competitive yield on his money. Unfor- 
tunately, most major lenders will not 
make veterans loans even with the dis- 
counts because they seek to avoid the 
practice. For this reason some of our ma- 
jor lenders have withdrawn from the 
program altogether. This leaves the vet- 
eran who must have a house forced to go 
on the conventional market and to make 
a big downpayment on a short term 
mortgage with monthly payments he can- 
not afford. In many instances he must 
resort to a second trust note which 
makes his monthly burden even heavier. 

Those who support an unrealistically 
low ceiling on veterans loans drive him 
to this and then take the position that 
they are protecting the veteran. It is hard 
to imagine hearings which could be more 
conclusive on the one point that the in- 
terest rate on veterans loans must be 
made competitive. Here is what the wit- 
nesses appearing before our committee 
had to say on that subject. 

National Association of Home Builders, 
Mr. Lloyd E. Clarke, president: 

* * * increasingly, residential mortgages 
cannot be obtained at 6-percent interest. 
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Unless VA-guaranteed loans are tted to 
compete In the marketplace, we believe that 
GI home loans (and PHA insured mortgages) 
will disappear as an effective help to home 
buyers. 

To continue the existing ceiling in the face 
of today’s credit market will not only pre- 
vent many veterans from buying homes, it 
may also result in permanently disaffecting 
many lending institutions from the program. 


Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, Mr. C. A. Bacon, president: 


* * * when the only way of obtaining a 
competitive yield in the mortgage market is 
by charging large discounts, many funds are 
withdrawn, which might otherwise be avail- 
able. 

Let me emphasize our conviction that to 
assure the continuing usefulness of the VA 
home loan guarantee program, it is most im- 
portant to * * * remove the present interest 
rate ceiling. 


National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Mr. W. P. Bridges, Jr., chairman, 
Subcommittee on Mortgage Finance, 
Realtors’ Washington Committee: 


Only by recognizing the inexorable truth 
that the market determines the price of 
money and by freeing the rate permitted 
under the VA-guaranteed loan program will 
an adequate supply of funds flow into VA 
loans to the ultimate benefit of those desiring 
to take advantage of the program. 


The American Legion, Mr. Joseph 
Holzka, vice chairman, National Eco- 
nomic Commission: 


* + + the disappearance of VA home loans 
funds is not difficult to understand. The pro- 
gram steadily continues to lose its competi- 
tive status with alternative investment 
opportunities. 

It is our considered judgment that the rate 
of interest on VA home loans must be 
allowed to seek its competitive level in the 
marketplace. Otherwise, we must face the 
inescapable fact that veterans desiring to 
purchase homes will be unable to do so and 
thus lose the many beneficial provisions of 
the VA program. To deny this opportunity to 
veterans by keeping the rate unrealistically 
depressed would be a disservice to them, no 
matter how sincere one’s intentions may be. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Francis 
W. Stover, director, national legislative 
service: 


The VFW * strongly indorses H.R. 
10477. 

While the increase in the maximum guar- 
antee to $10,000 will be extremely helpful in 
making the loan guarantee program a mean- 
ingful one, nevertheless the main bottleneck 
in today’s housing market is the high cost of 
borrowing money. In order to continue the 
GI home program at the same or higher 
levels than for veterans of previous wars, it 
is obvious that something must be done to 
improve the present program. 

The key upon which this program turns is 
the interest rate. 

Veterans are returning to civilian life from 
the Vietnam war at a rate of 70,000 or more 
a month. 

Under present conditions, many of these 
veterans will not be able to take advantage 
of their GI housing assistance. 


Disabled American Veterans, Mr. 
Charles L. Huber, national director of 
legislation: 


Disabled American Veterans urges favor- 
able House action on H.R. 10477 which would 
liberalize the guarantee entitlement and rea- 
sonable value requirement for VA home loans, 
remove certain requirements with respect to 
the interest rates, and authorize aid om ac- 
count of structural defect in property pur- 
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chased under the veterans home loan pro- 
gram. 


National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, Mr. John E. Krout, chairman, 
mortgage investments committee: 

+ + * if you put an arbitrary ceiling on 
the rates that the VA loans can provide for 
the investor, the investor will merely turn to 
other sources of investment which offer 
higher return. This is the investor's duty to 
his depositors in the case of savings banks. 

What actually happens with the arbitrary 
ceiling is that VA mortgage money becomes 
unavailable. 

It has been shown historically that when 
the VA rate is not competitive mortgage 
money does not flow into this area and the 
veterans end up without homes. It is not real- 
istic to think you can keep the rate down 
and still provide private funds for VA home 
purchases. 


Amvets—American Veterans of World 


War I—Mr. Ralph E. Hall, national 
executive director: 


Although greater flexibility in the upward 
adjustment of the Veterans’ Administration 
home loan interest rate is no guarantee of 
making financing available to all prospective 
veteran home buyers, I am sure you will agree 
it will enable the veteran to compete more 
effectively for whatever mortgage money is 
available in a particular area. 

While a low interest rate on GI loans is an 
attractive feature, AMVETS feels that this 
factor alone has not been the attraction of 
the GI home loan program for veterans. 

We feel that low or no downpayments and 
long terms, resulting in low monthly mort- 
gage payments are the most important con- 
siderations connected with the GI home 
purchasing. 


National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, Mr. Lewis R. Roberts, vice 
chairman, legislative committee: 


In order to remain solvent and stay in 
business, savings and loan associations over 
the long run must realize enough on invest- 
ment of funds to pay the dividends to savers 
required to continue to attract savings and 
to pay costs of operation. 

Making the VA-guaranteed loan interest 
rate more flexible would make it more likely 
that savings and loan associations could in- 
crease their investment in such loans. 

* > * * * 


I am sure that if the ceiling were lifted, 
there would be a natural adjustment at a 
competitive level and considerably larger 
volume of funds would be invested in VA 
mortgages. 


Home Manufacturers Association; Mr. 
Frank P. Flynn, Jr., chairman, mortgage 
finance committee: 


The present 6-percent ceiling on VA loans 
has practically stopped any effective pro- 
gram. * * * For an investor in VA-guaran- 
teed loans to obtain a yield comparable to 
those obtainable on commercial mortgages 
or bonds, he must charge discounts of from 
6 to 8 points. 

* * * anyone acquainted with the VA loan 
program today is in accord with the premise 
that the present ceiling on the VA-guaran- 
teed loan interest rate ts a disservice to the 
veteran * * * We strongly urge that H.R. 
14708 be enacted with a minimum of delay, 
or we are convinced that veterans will be 
deprived of any benefit from the VA-guaran- 
teed program. 


US. Savings & Loan League: 


1 H.R. 14708, as introduced, has same objec- 
tive as interest rate provisions of H.R. 10477, 
as reported from Committee on Veterans“ 
Affairs. 
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The interest rate on home mortgages in 
many sections of the country is now ap- 
proaching 7%, and there is no sign that there 
will be any abatement in high interest rates 
over the next several years. Yet, the statutory 
ceiling applying to VA guaranteed loans re- 
mains at 6%. The effect of this rate is to drive 
away many private lenders that might other- 
wise be attracted to such loans. 

By removing the statutory interest rate 
ceiling on VA guaranteed loans, the Adminis- 
trator can adjust the rate to market con- 
ditions, thereby making VA loans more com- 
petitive in obtaining home financing funds 
for returning veterans. Essentially, this 
should induce private lenders to re-enter the 
program and provide the kind of financing 
that is especially needed if the VA loan guar- 
antee program is to become viable once again. 


American Life Convention & Life In- 
surance Association of America; joint 
statement of Mr. Arthur S. Fefferman, 
director of economic analysis, American 
Life Convention, and Mr. Ralph J. 
McNair, vice president, Life Insurance 
Association of America: 


The evidence is overwhelming that the lag 
in the adjustment of the VA mortgage in- 
terest rate has allowed funds to be chan- 
neled away from VA mortgages in periods 
of expanding economic activity and rising 
interest rates. 

Our support for more flexible interest 
rates on VA mortgages * * * is based on 
the simple proposition that returns on these 
mortgages must be competitive with returns 
on alternative investments if a normal flow 
of private funds to VA mortgages is to be 
assured. Unless rates on VA mortgages are 
flexible, the credit available for veterans to 
buy houses most certainly will dry up in 
periods of credit stringency. This is the clear 
evidence of the past, Looking ahead, the 
chances are high that the economy will con- 
tinue to face repeated and sustained periods 
of rapid growth, when the aggregate de- 
mands for funds in the capital markets will 
press against available loanable funds. The 
danger is that during these periods inflexi- 
ble contract ceilings will remove many insti- 
tutional investors from the VA mortgage 
market. 


American Bankers Association: 


The American Bankers Association urges 
that Congress remove the statutory interest 
rate ceiling on VA guaranteed mortgages and 
thus permit these rates to react freely to 
market conditions. 

As long as VA mortgages retain their fixed 
rate ceiling, discounts are necessary to make 
it possible for the GI home loan program to 
attract funds when money is scarce. Removal 
of the ceiling on VA guaranteed loans would 
largely eliminate the need for discounts and 
assure continued utilization of VA programs 
at all times, even when money becomes less 
plentiful. 


Veterans’ Administration; Mr. John 
M. Dervan, Director, Loan Guaranty 
Service: 


When periods of tight money have set in, 
and interest rates have increased substan- 
tially, our program has been hit hard and, 
consequently, veterans have suffered, or have 
been more than inconvenienced. This has 
been the case largely because we have not 
had the authority to adjust the interest rate 
on VA loans to meet the demands of the loan 
market. 

* * * there will be periods in the imme- 
diate or more-remote future when overall 
shortages of capital funds will exist. 

During such intervals, * * * others, seek- 
ing credit for nonhousing purposes will be 
in a competitive position where they can 
again outbid prospective veteran homebuyers 
for available funds so long as the program is 
restricted to an interest rate which is not 
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attractive in relation to the yields obtainable 
on alternative investments. 

The GI loan benefit cannot be termed a 
meaningful benefit when it is not available 
to veterans as a practical matter. To assure 
that the benefit is meaningful to more vet- 
erans, we favor legislation permitting the 
adjustment of the interest rate to levels 
which the loan market demands from time 
to time. This, of course, would be in line 
with the proposal in the President’s budget 
message last month for lifting the ceiling on 
interest rates for VA and FHA mortgages. 


The only note of dissent which was 
found came from the industrial depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO in the form of a 
letter. However, the parent organization 
did not appear or file a statement. 

Section 4 would empower the Adminis- 
trator to extend aid to distressed home- 
owners who, after relying on VA or FHA 
construction standards and inspection 
during construction, find structural de- 
fects in their properties which were pur- 
chased with GI mortgage loans. The as- 
sistance provided could, first, correct 
these defects; second, pay the claims of 
the owner arising from such defects; or 
third, acquire title to the property. The 
authority would extend only to those 
loans which were made, guaranteed, or 
insured after the date of the enactment 
of this section. The homeowner would be 
required to file application for such as- 
sistance not later than 4 years from the 
date the mortgage loan is guaranteed, or 
4 years from date of enactment of this 
proposal, whichever is the later. 

It should be understood that this pro- 
cedure permitting the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to assist in rectifying structural 
defects is a last resort measure which 
will be used only in extreme cases. The 
law provides that the builder provide the 
veteran with a 1-year warranty against 
structural defects and diversions from 
the plans and specifications. This war- 
ranty serves to take care of the vast ma- 
jority of the problems that arise. Occa- 
sionally an unforeseen situation develops 
which is not directly traceable as the fault 
of anyone in particular. We have had in- 
stances where old mine shafts have fallen 
in and undermined VA houses. Occa- 
sionally we have a landslide that wrecks 
a home. There have been a few instances 
of subsurface streams emerging that were 
unknown in source. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has guaranteed the loan and 
in most instances it is to the advantage 
of both the veteran and the Government 
that the Veterans’ Administration assist 
in rectifying these serious defects to keep 
the veteran in the house if possible and 
paying on the loan. Otherwise the Vet- 
erans’ Administration must take the 
property and try to recover the guarantee 
as best it can. First year cost estimate on 
this section is $200,000 a year. It can be 
seen from this that we do not plan an 
extensive program here. 

In summary the bill would: 

First. Increase the maximum amount 
of the guarantee from $7,500 to $10,000; 

Second. Provide discretion for the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
the interest rate on VA housing loan; 

Third. Permit an eligible veteran to 


pay as the sales price of a home pur- 


chase such amount in excess of the rea- 
sonable value as the veteran may de- 
termine; and 

Fourth. Aid distressed homebuyers 
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who, after relying on VA or FHA con- 
struction standards, find structural de- 
fects in their properties. 

As presented, section 4 is favored by 
the Veterans’ Administration and is the 
only section of the bill which would re- 
sult in any additional cost to the tax- 
payers. This section is expected to cost 
no more than $200,000 the first year. 

Following are letters and telegrams I 
received supporting H.R. 10477: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The American 
Legion supports enactment of H.R. 10477, a 
bill to increase the maximum amount of VA 
guaranty, as recommended by the President 
in his recent message to the Congress, and 
to provide greater flexibility in setting the 
interest rate on VA housing loans to meet 
the demands of the loan market. 

This bill was reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs after 
full hearings. It cleared the Committee on 
Rules yesterday and is scheduled for 
consideration by the House on Tuesday, 
March 26. 

We know you share our concern for the 
plight of war veterans desiring to purchase 
homes but unable to do so because of the 
scarcity of mortgage money. We believe this 
bill will materially assist in alleviating that 
situation. 

The American Legion respectfully urges 
you to vote for H.R. 10477 and use your in- 
fluence to secure its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. STRINGER, 
Director. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1968. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Tomorrow, on Tues- 
day, March 26, the House will consider H.R. 
10477, a bill which will permit an increase 
in the present ceiling on the VA interest 
rate and increase the guaranty on mortgage 
loans from $7,500 to $10,000, Both changes 
will greatly enhance the usefulness of the 
program to veterans and we urge your sup- 
port for their passage. 

Residential mortgage loans simply cannot 
be obtained at the 6% ceiling now imposed 
under the current provisions of the GI Bill. 
The same is true for FHA-insured mortgages. 
Unless permitted to compete in the market 
place for mortgage funds, we believe VA 
guaranteed (and FHA-insured) mortgage 
loans will disappear as an effective help to 
home buyers. 

Like Congress, the home building industry 
has always been anxious to keep the costs 
of home financing at their lowest possible 
levels in order to maintain the broadest 
available market. But it is now clear that 
this purpose cannot continue to be served 
by maintaining an artificial 6% ceiling on 
interest rates when the investment market 
will not provide the required funds at this 
price. 

Moreover, this credit drought hits most 
severely at the buyers and sellers of low and 
medium priced homes. In 1966, for example, 
VA-FHA financing accounted for 55% of all 
new homes offered for sale under $15,000; 
48% between $15,000 and $19,000; 32% be- 
tween $20,000 and $24,000; and only 9% of 
houses priced above $25,000. 

We commend Chairman Teague and the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for the early 
hearings on this crucial matter and for 
bringing to the House this necessary re- 


“medial legislation. It will provide much 


needed flexibility for the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs in setting a ceiling on the 
VA interest rate. We urge you to vote for 
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the provisions of H.R, 10477 as reported by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Respectfully, 
LLOYD E. CLARKE, 
President, 
National Association of Home Builders. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 18, 1968. 
Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Amvets fully supports the provisions of 
H.R. 10477 and believes it to be absolutely 
essential for the maintenance of an adequate 
housing program for the veterans of this 
country. We hope that the bill will be passed 
today and that the Senate may act in the 
immediate future so that the President may 
sign it into law at an early date. 

ANTHONY J. CASERTA, 
National Commander, Amvets. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 15, 1968. 
OLIVER Meapvows for OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Can- 
non House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 

Disabled American Veterans urges favor- 
able House action on H.R. 10477 which would 
liberalize the guarantee entitlement and 
reasonable value requirement for VA home 
loans, remove certain requirements with 
respect to the interest rates, and authorized 
aid on account of structural defect in prop- 
erty purchased under the Veterans Home 
Loan Program. We appreciate your continuing 
efforts to strengthen the loan guarantee pro- 
gram to the advantage of our nations vet- 
erans, 

L. HUBER, 
National Dieter of Legislation, 
Disabled American Veterans. 


Marca 18, 1968. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
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sideration when presented for vote Monday, 
March 18, 1968. The GI home loan program 
needs a strong shot in the arm if it is to 
provide housing for returning Vietnam vet- 
erans, as contemplated by GI Bill of 1966. 
And veterans of previous wars. Increasing 
the Maximum guaranteed amount from $7,500 
to $10,000 and a flexible VA interest rate 
will be two giant steps in this direction. 
Approval of this legislation will be deeply ap- 
preciated by the more than 1,400,000 members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
FRANCIS W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 18, 1968. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : This is to indicate 
the support of H.R. 10477 to amend the GI 
home loan program, which has been reported 
by your House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and is awaiting further consideration 
by the House. 

One major provision of this bill would in- 
crease the amount of the GI home loan guar- 
antee entitlement from $7500 to $10,000, The 
other major provision would provide the Vet- 
erans Administrator with authority to estab- 
lish a flexible interest rate with respect to 
current GI home loans. 

Almost $68 billion has been loaned to ap- 
proximately seven million veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict under the 
first two GI bills. If this program is to con- 
tinue at this magnitude and as contemplated 
by the GI Bill of 1966 for post-Korean vet- 
erans and Vietnam veterans, then the GI 
home loan program needs a massive shot in 
the arm. 

H.R. 10477 will help bring this program up 
to date and provide the necessary stimulus to 
accomplish this objective. 

For these reasons, therefore, the member- 
ship of the Veterans of Foreign Wars will be 
deeply appreciative of your favorable con- 
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sideration and vote for H.R. 10477 when it is 
presented to you. 
Sincerely, 


Francis W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


The veterans housing program is of 
great importance to the Nation’s econ- 
omy and it has been one of the major 
factors in single-family residential con- 
struction for 20 years now. Even though 
the program was not functioning at the 
level it should in 1967, the Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed 200,000 home 
loans. These loans aggregated $3.4 bil- 
lion in credit extended by private lend- 
ers to veterans for the purchase or con- 
struction of homes. World War II and 
Korea veterans accounted for 24 per- 
cent of the 1967 guaranteed loans. Post- 
Korea veterans obtained 76 percent. 
During 1967 the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured 365,000 single-fam- 
ily home loans in an amount exceeding 
$6.2 billion. 

I would like to emphasize these fig- 
ures: $6.2 billion in loans by FHA and 
$3.4 billion on the part of VA. This 
totals nearly $10 billion in residential 
loans, I emphasize the scope of these 
programs in order to make the point 
that there is no substitute for coopera- 
tion with the private lending institu- 
tions of the Nation. Our Nation’s fi- 
nances are certainly in no shape to con- 
sider substituting Government credit 
obtained through deficit financing for 
the credit available through private 
lenders so long as the programs remain 
competitive. 

I am inserting at this point in the 
Recorp detailed statistics on the FHA 
and VA programs for the last 5 years: 


House of Representatives, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C.: 
The American Legion supports H.R. 10477 New or proposed Existing 
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Family income: 
Average: 


Existing. 
Investment by mortgagor: 
Average: 
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I want to express my appreciation, Mr. 
Chairman, for the hearings which were 
held by the Subcommittee on Housing on 
this legislation on February 5, 8, 19, 20, 
and 27, at which time all interested 
parties were given an opportunity to 
testify. The members of the subcommit- 
tee, headed by the gentleman from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Bartnel, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Roserrs], the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SATTERFIELD], the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Resnick], the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fino], the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN], the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan], and the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
HEcKLER] were diligent in conducting the 
hearings and promptly reporting a meas- 
ure to the full committee. I am indebted 
to them, and appreciate the attention 
which this subject was given. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to thank the gentleman from Texas, 
the chairman of the committee, for yield- 
ing to me this time. It is not pleasant 
for me to take a position different from 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacve]. He is one of the outstand- 
ing veterans of World War II in the 
United States of America, not only in 
Congress and in public life, but in pri- 
vate life as well. He is outstanding, and 
no veteran, I think, has a better war 
record than he. I know the gentleman al- 
ways wants to work in the interests of 
veterans’ affairs. 

Here we have a difference of opinion 
about something that is not the main 
objective of this bill, and a very worthy 
one, is to provide more money for vet- 
erans who can buy homes and get the 
parts of the homes, at least up to a point, 
insured and guaranteed, and it is in- 
tended to be at a reasonable interest rate. 

This program has been very good over 
the years, but now it has reached the 
point where it is not going forward for 
the reason that mortgage capital is not 
available. The committee represented by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
has recommended that the lid be taken 
off interest rates as a cure. I know the 
committee is sincere in making that rec- 
ommendation, but I happen to have a 
different opinion. That different opinion 
I hope to explain in the 15 minutes that 
the gentleman from Texas has so kindly 
allotted to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the interest rate pro- 
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posal contained in this legislation will 
do only one thing—raise the cost of 
homes to veterans. 

The removal of the interest rate ceil- 


ing on VA mortgages will not increase 


the flow of funds for veterans’ housing. 
It will not guarantee any long-range re- 
duction in the number of points or dis- 
counts paid on VA mortgages. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of a 
single benefit that will result to the vet- 
eran if we remove the interest rate ceil- 
ing on these mortgages. I have searched 
the record of the hearings and I do not 
find a single witness who is willing to say 
flatly that an interest rate increase will 
mean an increase in the flow of funds. 
Without such assurance, the House is 
being asked to place a tremendous bur- 
den on the backs of millions of deserving 
American veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, the interest rate provi- 
sion should not be in the legislation be- 
fore us today. The Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee is in the third week of its 
hearings on the administration's housing 
bill and it is attempting to develop the 
fullest facts possible on the relationship 
between interest rates and the housing 
industry. When these hearings are com- 
pleted, the House and the public will have 
all of the facts—the full facts—about the 
question of interest rates. 

Why should we be asked here today 
to vote for higher interest rates when 
the Housing Subcommittee is still devel- 
oping the facts? Surely, the veterans 
housing programs are worth enough for 
the Congress to act with all the facts. 

At the present time, the VA interest 
rate is tied directly to the FHA rate. The 
law provides that the VA rate “shall in 
no event exceed that in effect under sec- 
tion 203(b) (5) of the National Housing 
Act.” H.R. 10477 would remove this 
clause and sever the link between the 
FHA and VA interest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, the House is treading on 
thin ice if it accepts—out of hand—the 
arguments that an increase in the inter- 
est rate will solve the housing problems. 
This is particularly true when we talk 
about the flow of funds. 

Let us look at our most recent ex- 
ample—1966. In that year of tight money, 
FHA and VA raised their interest rates 
three times, jumping from 5% percent to 
6 percent. 

What happened? The flow of funds de- 
clined to FHA mortgages and we had a 
20-percent drop in housing insured un- 
der this program in 1966. High interest 
rates were not a cureall for housing in 
1966 and they will not be in 1968. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Congress has faced 
this same argument in past years. Many 
of us here remember the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s ill-fated attempts to use 
high interest rates on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s housing program in the 
late 195078. 

At the urging of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the interest rate on VA 
mortgages was raised in July of 1959 from 
4%4-percent interest to 5%4-percent in- 
terest. This was supposed to increase the 
flow of funds into VA mortgages and 
solve all of our housing problems in that 
area. That is what we were told. 

Mr. Chairman, in July, when that 51⁄4- 
percent interest rate was imposed on the 
veteran, the GI home loans were being 
closed at a rate of 17,277 per month. A 
month later—with that 5%-percent in- 
terest rate—the monthly rate dropped to 
15,469. A year later—after the 5 ½-per- 
cent interest had a chance to take full 
effect—the monthly rate had dropped to 
11,573 closings. 

That is what high interest rates will 
do for the VA housing program. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of the evi- 
dence, I am very surprised that anyone 
would still be clinging to the argument 
that an increase in the interest rates 
would increase the flow of funds. The 
hearing records of both the Senate and 
the House committees are filled with ex- 
pert. opinion to the contrary. I do not 
want to recite all of this testimony here 
today. But let me quote from a study on 
mortgage credit which was printed by 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, June 12, 1967. This study, which 
appears on pages 41 to 48 of the hearing 
record, states: 

The supply of money and credit are not 
freely and immediately responsible to the 
price at which loans can be made or to the 
price offered for equity capital. . The his- 
tory of the flow of new credit into the mort- 
gage market indicates that higher rates may 
be ineffective at least as often as they are 
effective in attracting either a larger total 
of junds or a larger share of the funds avail- 
able to all borrowers. 


Again, let me state that this legisla- 
tion will do only one thing—raise the 
cost of homes to the veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the proponents 
of this interest rate increase suggest that 
the points or discounts on VA mortgages 
would be eliminated if we raised the in- 
terest rates. These points are highly 
destructive to all housing programs and 
I do not believe that there are many in 
this House who defend the practice of 
discounts. But, will high interest rates, 
by themselves, solve this problem? 
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In recent months, I have explored this 
question in great detail with the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
and other experts in the field. The only 
assurance I have been able to obtain is 
that the points on FHA mortgages would 
possibly go down to three or four if in- 
terest rates were increased. I have been 
unable to obtain any assurance that this 
reduction would be permanent in any 
degree. 

So, the experts—the proponents of the 
interest rate increase—contend only that 
the points would be reduced and ap- 
parently only for a temporary period. 

Of course, those of us who - have 
watched the housing industry realize that 
these points or discounts go up and down 
depending on the tightness of monetary 
conditions. In periods of tight money 
these points go up on housing mortgages 
despite the interest rate. That has been 
the pattern. 

I am puzzled by the fact that this legis- 
lation does not mention “discounts.” If 
the points are as destructive as the pro- 
ponents of this legislation say, then why 
is H.R. 10477 completely silent on the 
question of discounts? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man, I am sure, well knows that we have 
twice passed legislation concerning dis- 
counts and each time we removed it be- 
cause we found it would not be good. That 
is the reason why the bill is silent on 
discounts. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you raise interest 
rates and you have discounts, too, you 
have a double raise in effect of interest 
rates. You have to control discounts since 
they are the same as points. They just 
call them different names. That is the 
way it is. I assure the gentleman that 
there are ways of controlling them. For 
a number of years we had it. The law was 
completely effective and it worked well, 
but in some way it got repealed and that 
is what caused all of this trouble. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Are there dis- 
count controls under the FHA program 
which comes under the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PATMAN. We are working on it 
right now in a bill which is presently be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. How many 
years have we been kicking this discount 
question around? I have been here for 
over 20 years, and we have had it around 
most of that time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not all that time, I will 
say with all due respect to the gentleman. 
We had a period when we had no dis- 
counts and no points. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As long as we 
have differences in geographical areas 
and in property, I doubt that we will 
ever be completely free of discounts. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am against discounts 
because they are the same as points. I 
am against points also, because that is 
just another way of getting increased 
interest rates. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAHILL. As I understand this 
legislation, the Administrator would have 
the power to raise the interest rate as he 
saw fit depending on the money market. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. Or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. CAHILL. Assume that he permit- 
ted a rate in excess of 6 percent. What 
would occur in those States where State 
law prohibited charging more than 6 
percent? 

Mr. PATMAN. It could not operate in 
violation of State law. The State legisla- 
ture would have to meet and change the 
law or else leave it as it is. 

Mr. CAHILL. Would that mean if the 
legislature of a State where the maxi- 
mum rate of interest is 6 percent did not 
act, then a GI could not obtain a mort- 
gage in that State if the Administrator 
made the interest in excess of 6 percent? 

Mr. PATMAN. Without violating the 
law the loan could not be made. 

Where is the provision on discounts? 

No; the bill does not restrict discounts. 
It just raises interest rates. 

Surely, if we are to give the VA Ad- 
ministrator discretionary power to raise 
interest rates, then there is no reason 
we should not give him the same dis- 
cretionary power over points or dis- 
counts. 

Of course, the same moneylenders 
who want the interest rate increase want 
full authority to keep on charging points. 
If they plan to reduce points as some 
claim, then surely they would be willing 
to accept a statutory restriction on these 
points. I think they would accept this if 
they are indeed serious about reducing 
points. 

Mr. Chairman, when we talk about in- 
creasing the VA interest rate, we are 
talking about a major grab of the vet- 
erans’ money. We are talking about 
something on the order of a 17-percent 
increase in the cost of interest on a 
$20,000, 30-year VA mortgage. That 17 
percent translates into $4,674 in addi- 
tional interest charges we would be im- 
posing on the veterans if the interest 
rate increased from 6 percent to 7 
percent. 

With the median income below $5,000, 
this would mean that many veterans 
would actually work a full year just 
to pay this added interest cost. If the 
interest rate goes up to 8 percent, then 
we are adding $9,348 in additional inter- 
est charges over the life of a 30-year 
mortgage. So, in this case, the veteran 
would be working 2 full years to pay 
the added interest cost. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking about 
pricing thousands of deserving veterans 
out of the VA housing market. Many of 
the low income and moderate income 
veterans—whose service records are as 
worthy as anyone’s—will be unable to 
pay these higher interest rates which we 
are being asked to impose today. This is a 
simple economic fact of life and I hope 
no one votes today without facing this. 

The VA fully recognizes the fact that 
interest rate increases increase the cost 
to the veteran and thus eliminate many 
veterans from the benefits of the hous- 
ing program. The VA admitted this in 
testimony it submitted to the Senate 
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Banking and Currency Committee last 
May, and I quote: 

The increase in monthly payments will 
prevent a certain number of prospective bor- 
rowers from qualifying for a loan, or will 
force the purchase of lower cost homes than 
would otherwise be the case. 


If this is what the House wants to do— 
eliminate the low income veterans from 
the housing program—then it should 
vote for H.R. 10477. But if it is the in- 
tention of this House to retain a hous- 
ing program for all veterans—regardless 
of their economic status—then this in- 
terest rate provision must be deleted 
from H.R. 10477. The issue is clear. 

As I mentioned earlier, the VA and 
FHA housing programs are tied together 
insofar as the interest rate is concerned. 
It would be a serious mistake should the 
House sever this tie today. These pro- 
grams should not be placed in competi- 
tion with each other and certainly the 
veteran should not be placed in the 
position of being a stalking horse for 
higher interest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had hoped that 
action by the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee would await action on the FHA rate. 
I refer the House to page 8 of the report 
submitted by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs on the pending legislation. On 
this page is a letter from W. J. Driver, 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and I quote a portion of this 
document: 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that the administration’s omnibus 
housing bill will accomplish the objectives 
of H.R. 14708 and will be transmitted to the 
Congress in the very near future. That bill 
would authorize the Secretary of HUD to 
establish maximum interest rates to meet 
mortgage market conditions. Such rate in- 
creases as the Secretary might determine 
would automatically authorize the Adminis- 
trator to increase interest rates on VA-guar- 
anteed or direct loans up to the maximum 
rate established by the Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, the House should ac- 
cept Mr. Driver’s recommendations and 
await action on the FHA interest rate. 

Mr. Chairman, the House will have 
full opportunity to vote on the question 
of interest rates when the housing bill 
is reported to the floor later in the ses- 
sion. If a case for higher interest rates 
is firmly established in the Banking and 
Currency Committee, then I am sure that 
this will be reported to the floor. The 
House will have its opportunity to work 
its will on this proposal. 

But again, I contend that it should be 
done with all the facts developed. This 
is too important an issue and it affects 
too many people for it to be done in 
haste. 

Mr. Chairman, there are remedies 
other than high interest rates which can 
be used to solve our housing problems. 
One such remedy is Public Law 89-597, 
which authorized the Federal Reserve to 
purchase housing paper in the open 
market. 

This legislation was passed in Septem- 
ber of 1966 and renewed in September of 
1967. The Federal Reserve should be 
required to carry out this law to the 
fullest before we resort to the type of 
interest rate provision before us today. 
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On March 18, the Joint House-Senate 
Economic Committee released its report 
on the President’s economic message. In 
this report, the committee referred to the 
Federal Reserve’s responsibility in the 
housing area and stated: 

We recommend renewal of the authority 
given to the Federal Reserve to purchase and 
hold obligations of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the Federal Home 
Loan Banks and strongly urge that the Fed- 
eral Reserve use this authority consistent 
with congressional intent. 


The Veterans’ Administration, itself, 
has repeatedly referred to Public Law 
89-597 and has urged its use for veterans 
programs, In fact, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration submitted a detailed paper 
which was printed in a study conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Affairs of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on May 22, 1967. 
The first suggestion contained in the VA 
submission called for “consideration 
should be given to extending Public Law 
89-597.” 

Mr. Chairman, I feel strongly that the 
House should consider the implementa- 
tion of this law before it resorts to 
higher interest rates. In addition, the 
House should consider an expansion of a 
direct loan program for veterans rather 
than resorting to impossibly high inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. Chairman, again I urge that the 
House delay action on the VA interest 
rate until the Banking and Currency 
Committee has had an opportunity to 
study and report the administration 
housing bill. Surely, this matter is im- 
portant enough for the House to have all 
the facts. We are, in effect, being asked 
to repeal part of the GI bill of rights for 
low- and moderate-income veterans. 
This is a serious and far-reaching step. 

I realize that the pleas of the builders, 
the real estate developers, and the loan 
makers have been loud and numerous 
over the past few days. But let us stop 
and remember that this program was de- 
signed, not for the builders, not for the 
money lenders, not for the real estate 
developers, but for the veteran. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacue] yield to me 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. On our side of 
the aisle we only have 1 hour for the 
purposes of general debate and we have 
already yielded to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] one- 
fourth of that time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the other side of the aisle would 
yield to me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I regret to 
state to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] that our time 
has been already allotted. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Chairman, 
in view of the urgent request of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatmMan] I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
mentioned earlier the VA and the FHA 
housing programs are tied together in- 
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sofar as their interest rate is concerned. 
Now, remember this, my friends; this is 
a serious matter. Heretofore they have 
been tied together and they conducted 
competition one with the other in com- 
peting for these rates and for these loans. 
However, by passing this bill which is 
presently under consideration the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union must 
realize that we are permitting them to 
go out on their own and raise the interest 
rates just as high as the market will bear. 
No one knows what will come about as a 
result of this competition. In other 
words, the FHA rate will have to be 
raised again and, in turn, the VA rate 
will be raised again, a rate with which 
the FHA will have to compete, and as a 
result of this competition between two 
agencies of this Government, we will 
find one raising the interest rate, fol- 
lowed by the action of the other in rais- 
ing such interest rates even higher. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The interest 
rate between the FHA and VA has been 
tied together for the last 2 years. Previous 
to this time there were variances between 
the two programs insofar as interest was 
concerned. It is my opinion that we 
should go ahead without an arbitrary 
ceiling upon interest rates. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is my opinion that 
this Congress made a mistake in not 
tying them together. We had a perfect 
example of this during World War II 
wherein wages went up and as a result 
thereof prices went up and there was 
that competition as between which, 
wages or prices, would go higher. 

Mr, Chairman, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] that the gentleman is under- 
taking to adopt the same procedure here 
in establishing this competition as be- 
tween interest rates. In other words, we 
would be doing the same thing as ex- 
isted during World War II, and there 
will be no end to it. The rates will go 
out through the roof. There is no escape 
from it. In other words, with Government 
money you are putting agencies of the 
Federal Government in competition with 
other agencies of the same Government, 
with Government money, in order to try 
to bid for the same supply of funds. 

I am sure the gentleman knows that 
the Federal Reserve has announced they 
are tightening up on money. That means 
that the rates will go up anyway, and 
this will make it only worse. 

Mr. CAHILL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what in the opinion of the 
gentleman would this do to conventional 
mortgages where there is no Government 
guarantee? 

Mr. PATMAN. Naturally, they would 
go up. They are much higher now. They 
would have to go up. It is competition 
between agencies in most instances, al- 
ways Government money, the same Gov- 
ernment furnishing the money in com- 
petition with one another. First one will 
raise, and then the other will raise. That 
is highly inflationary. 

Mr. CAHILL. If we do not vote for this 
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bill what is the suggestion of the gentle- 
man as to how we can supply GI mort- 
gages? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have a suggestion, and 
I will offer it in the form of an amend- 
ment. But whatever the gentleman does, 
I hope he does not vote for Government 
agencies getting in competition with one 
another on interest rates. There is only 
one way that they can go, and that is 
higher and higher, and out through the 
roof, until we have the worst inflation 
that we ever suffered in the history of our 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bill H.R. 10477. This bill is designed to 
attract a greater flow of private mort- 
gage capital into the veterans home loan 
guarantee program. I am particularly 
impressed with the almost unanimous ac- 
cord among interested groups in support 
of this legislation, contrary to what has 
been said here earlier. The major vet- 
erans’ organizations, associations of 
mortgage bankers, realtors, home 
builders, as well as spokesmen for the 
administration, have endorsed the pro- 
visions of this measure as necessary if the 
home loan provisions of the GI bill are 
to be meaningful for the returning 
veterans. 

The bill has four major provisions. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that the groups he has men- 
tioned do not include the Vietnam vet- 
erans; they do not include the Korean 
veterans. All of the groups that the gen- 
tleman has referred to have benefited 
from these programs in the past. We are 
now talking about interest rates in the 
futue which will be most burdensome on 
these veterans from Vietnam or Korea. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would say to the gentle- 
man that he is in error there, because 
the veterans’ groups that spoke to us 
spoke for all veterans, and they made no 
distinction between wars. 

If the gentleman is interested further, 
let me read the various other groups that 
endorse this legislation: 

4 The Home Manufacturers’ Associa- 
on. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders. 

The National Association of Income 
Savings Banks. 

The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. 

The National League of Insured Sav- 
ings Associations, and the U.S. Savings 
and Loan League. 

All of these, in addition to the veteran 
groups and the administration, endorsed 
this legislation. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not true there 
are about 510,000 boys in Vietnam who 
are enduring all of the stresses and 
strains of war who know nothing about 
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the proposed change in this law, and 
will not know until they come home and 
possibly will be confronted with an in- 
terest rate of 7 or 8 percent on the home 
they desire to buy? 

Mr. ADAIR. I believe when the men 
come home from Vietnam and find out 
all that is in this bill they will be pleased 
with it because it will make homes avail- 
able to them, and because, as I pointed 
out earlier, it is not just a bill that re- 
lates to interest; this bill has four major 
provisions. 

First, it would increase the amount of 
the Federal Government guarantee from 
the present $7,500 limitation to $10,000. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Does not the gentleman 
think that the some 500,000 veterans, 
when they come back here, will be look- 
ing for a home and that this bill will 
make that available to him? What the 
veteran is looking for is a place that he 
can buy and live in. Do you not think 
he is going to be happy with that? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman from 
Florida is, of course, absolutely correct. 
That is one of the things that the re- 
turning GI in most instances will want— 
a suitable and proper home. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARRETT. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Florida that the House 
subcommittee now is considering this 
matter of interest rates and, of course, 
we are negotiating now on the lifting of 
the interest rate ceiling. 

These gentlemen who will return from 
Vietnam will be given consideration, I 
think more equitable consideration, when 
they return than they would under this 
bill, because we are hopeful that we will 
hold down the rise in the interest rate 
ceiling. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would simply say to the 
gentleman in that respect that this House 
has waited for some time for action out 
of the gentleman's committee, and not 
finding it forthcoming, we have found it 
necessary to act here. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. First, I would 
like to point out that the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
have nothing to do, except as Members 
of the Congress, with the veterans hous- 
ing program. 

On matters that come under our com- 
mittee we have had very complete hear- 


ings. 

I wish that they would tell us what 
other hearings they are going to handle, 
when they are going to meet, and whom 
they are going to call and what they 
are going to do, and what they think 
might happen that would change any- 
body’s opinion in our committee on the 
interest rates. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARRETT. I would certainly be 
glad to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that he not advocate an increase in in- 
terest rates in veterans affairs, because 
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the Veterans’ Administration interest 
rates and FHA interest rates run con- 
currently, as the chairman of the full 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
just pointed out. 

Mr. ADAIR. That is, they do now. 

Mr. BARRETT. They always do. One 
runs concurrently with the other. They 
are almost like ham and eggs—they go 
together. 

I will say to the gentleman, had he not 
offered this in this bill today, we would 
have requested that he come before our 
committee, because the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in general has a 
great deal of respect for the gentleman 
from Texas as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs to present his 
views. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, to con- 
tinue, the second aspect of this bill would 
permit the veteran to pay more than the 
appraised value of the GI loan if he so 
desires. 

Third, it would vest in the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs the authority 
to establish a competitive rate of interest 
on GI home loans. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it incorporates 
the provisions of a bill I have introduced 
which would permit the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to aid distressed home 
buyers who, after relying on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or FHA construc- 
tion standards, find structural defects in 
their property. Increasing the guarantee 
from $7,500 to $10,000 alone will not at- 
tract private capital into this area but it 
will bring the ridiculously low guarantee 
more in line with the price in today’s 
housing market. 

When the existing maximum guaran- 
tee of $7,500 was approved in 1950, the 
average home loan was only $7,800. This 
amount increased in 1966 to $16,500, and 
the $7,500 guarantee covered only 45 
percent of the mortgage. 

Section 1 of the bill will increase the 
maximum guarantee to $10,000. 

Section 2 of the bill will permit a 
veteran to purchase a home under the 
GI bill even though the appraised value 
is less than the selling price of the home. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that if the 
appraised value of a house is, let us say, 
$20,000 and the seller wants $22,000, 
under your provision he would be al- 
lowed to pay that $2,000, all right, and 
get the house, but the most it will do will 
be this: The $2,000 would have to be 
paid in cash in some way, by either going 
to a loan shark and borrowing it or some- 
thing else. He must either go to a loan 
shark and borrow or obtain the money 
somewhere else. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If I under- 
stand the FHA law, this is exactly the 
provision of the FHA law. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I am not arguing about 
the FHA law. I am talking about the 
provision in this bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. We are putting 
in the same provision that is present in 
FHA legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then it is wrong if it 
is in the other law. It is wrong, because 
what a veteran pays out on a home, if 
it is interest, it should be tax deductible. 
This provision makes it not tax deducti- 
ble. If it is otherwise provided in any 
other law, that law ought to be changed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is not in- 
terest. It is part of the purchase price 
of the house. I say again that the FHA 
provision is just the same. 

Mr. ADAIR. What the gentleman 
from Texas has said is, of course, true. 
So if the gentleman criticizes the lan- 
guage in this bill, he is criticizing what 
is in the FHA law now. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. While we are at this 
point, is it not true that in 1953 we broke 
the FHA interest rate, which at that time 
was 4 percent, and the FHA rate was 
increased to 4½ percent, and has that 
now been brought up to the 6-percent 
level, there being no legislation offered 
to lower the interest rate, and having 
now climbed 134 percent, several years 
hence will it not be up to 7 or 8 percent? 

Mr. ADAIR. I think the gentleman is 
in error. I respect his opinion, certainly, 
but I think he is in error in assigning the 
increase in interest rates to the fact that 
we permitted veterans’ interest rates and 
FHA interest rates to rise above 4 per- 
cent. Rather this is clearly a part of 
the general inflationary process which 
has come about as a result of our gov- 
ernmental spending policies. I think the 
134-percent increase was not a cause but 
the effect of this. 

Under the law today a home loan can- 
not be guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration if the selling price exceeds 
the appraised value of the home. In 
most cases, a difference of a few hundred 
dollars between the appraised value and 
the asking price serves as a bar to the 
veteran obtaining the home of his choice 
with the GI loan. We believe that a 
veteran, after being informed of the 
appraised value of the home—and it is 
necessary that he be informed—and the 
fact that the Veterans’ Administration 
guarantee is limited to the appraised 
value, should be free to negotiate the 
price that he wants with the seller. 

As we have just said, this procedure 
has operated under the FHA program for 
a number of years. Section 3 of the bill 
would permit the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor to set a competitive rate of interest 
on the VA-guaranteed home loans. To- 
day the rate is backed at 6 percent, and 
despite the fact that private capital is 
rapidly becoming unavailable, the Ad- 
ministrator cannot increase it. Under the 
law, the VA rate cannot exceed the cur- 
rently established FHA interest rate for 
loans on single-family dwellings. Since 
the FHA rate is now set at its statutory 
limit of 6 percent, neither the FHA Com- 
missioner nor the VA Administrator can 
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adjust the rates to today’s money 
market. 

Section 3 of the bill will free the 
Veterans’ Administration interest rate 
from its tie-in with FHA, thus permitting 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
exercise the discretionary authority that 
he already has under the law, and it 
should be pointed out that that discre- 
tionary authority is not limited to in- 
creases, but if proper occasion should 
arise, would permit decreases as well. 

Mr. Chairman, section 4 of the bill 
would permit the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to remedy the structural defects in 
homes constructed under FHA or VA 
standards. At the present time the VA 
and the veteran homeowner must de- 
pend upon the willingness of the builder 
to effect repairs in structural defects. If 
the builder is unable or unwilling or, 
as frequently happens, is out of business, 
then the veteran must underwrite the 
cost of repair. 

Inasmuch as these properties receive 
preconstruction approval by the Govern- 
ment and inspection by the Government 
during construction, it seems reasonable 
that the Government should assume 
some responsibility in the event of 
structural defects. Section 4 of this bill 
will permit the Government to assume 
this obligation if the builder fails to take 
corrective action, and it is estimated 
that this section of the bill would cost 
$200,000 in the first year, a modest 
amount for the correcting of errors that 
in many instances impose great burdens 
upon the veterans who own the homes. 

I should like, Mr. Chairman, to leave 
with the thought that the lid is not 
completely taken off interest rates, as 
was earlier stated by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. As I have pointed 
out, the bill does fix authority in the 
Veterans’ Administrator to set these 
rates where he feels they should be set. 

This is an effort to make money avail- 
able and housing available to our veter- 
ans. After our hearings, we in the Vet- 
erans’ Committee are convinced that un- 
less some action is taken, this program 
will falter far more than it is now, and 
there will not be housing available for 
our returning veterans. Therefore, we 
urge the House to adopt this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, what 
assurance did the gentleman receive 
from the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs as to what the rate would be if 
the limit is taken off? 

Mr. ADAIR. The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs assured us that he 
would be as moderate and modest in the 
rate that was going to be fixed as circum- 
stances warranted. He, like our commit- 
tee, feels that the main thing we are after 
here is to put the veteran in a proper 
house. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Administrator then 
gave no assurance as to the rate? 

Mr. ADAIR. We asked him for none, 
because we think that a reasonable man 
could not say now what the rate should 
be after the bill is enacted into law. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Did the Administrator 
say he would not go above 10 percent? 

Mr. ADAIR. I said to the gentleman, 
we did not ask for a specific figure. We 
asked only for the best judgment of a 
reasonable man, which we believe the 
Veterans’ Administrator to be. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman or the chairman of the com- 
mittee agree to an amendment which 
would limit the rate of interest to the 
maximum rate within the State where 
the house is being constructed? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know that I am in a position to agree to 
anything of that sort. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] on 
that. 

I do not see that it would have much 
effect, I will say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, because if a State has fixed 
a statutory limit, as was said in an 
earlier colloquy here, certainly the inter- 
est rate cannot be higher than that, and 
I really do not see that such an amend- 
ment would be very effective. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, my con- 
cern is that this legislation might de- 
stroy the GI program in those States 
where the established legal rate of in- 
terest would be less than might be es- 
tablished by the Administrator, such as 
in the State I represent. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
our committee certainly has authority 
to reconsider this matter at any time. 
We have much confidence in the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs. I think it 
would be a very disruptive amendment to 
the bill, but I can assure the gentleman 
we are going to follow it very carefully. 
If this does not work, it certainly will not 
take the committee very long to try to do 
something about it. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I as- 
sociate myself with the statement of the 
gentleman from New Jersey. This is one 
of the most sensitive things we can deal 
with in the economy. If we let this 
interest rate ceiling removal go into 
effect, we can put this economy into a 
tailspin, and it would destroy not only 
the Veterans’ interest rates, but have the 
effect of raising all interest rates in our 
economy. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, at this 
moment I do not see objection to such 
an amendment, but likewise neither do 
I see any great effect. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Bartne], the chairman of 
the Housing Subcommittee. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
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support of H.R. 10477. As chairman of 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, I had the hon- 
or of presiding over the hearings which 
produced this legislation. Mr. Chairman, 
my subcommittee is composed of the 
Honorable Ray Roszerts, the Honorable 
Davin E. SATTERFIELD III, the Honorable 
HENRY HELSTOSKI, the Honorable JOSEPH 
Y. Resnick, the Honorable WILLIAM H. 
Ayres, the Honorable PAuL A. FINo, the 
Honorable SEYMOUR HALPERN, the Hon- 
orable Joun J. Duncan, and the Honor- 
able MARGARET M. HECKLER. The attend- 
ance at the hearings was good and I wish 
to express my appreciation for the ex- 
cellent cooperation and support of the 
subcommittee, especially the ranking mi- 
nority member, the Honorable WILLIAM 
H. Ayres of Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, the veterans’ housing 
program has been one of the Nation’s 
most successful housing programs since 
World War II. This has been a common- 
sense, businesslike program in which 
there is no element of Government sub- 
sidy. Throughout the history of the pro- 
gram the veteran has paid a going mar- 
ket rate of interest on the money he has 
borrowed. If he defaults the Government 
takes the property and sets up a debt 
against it. The benefits of the veterans 
home loan program are: 

First. Little or no downpayment. 

Second. A long payout term which re- 
duces the amount of the monthly 
payment. 

Third. VA inspection on new construc- 
tion for minimum construction compli- 
ance. 

Fourth. VA appraisal to assure a fair 
market value. 

Fifth. Forbearance and assistance in 
the event of delinquent payment or im- 
minent foreclosure. 

These are the benefits that nearly 742 
million veterans of World War II and 
Korea have enjoyed under the veterans’ 
home loan program. When we extended 
the GI bill benefits to post-Korea 
veterans, we have given eligibility to 5 
million new veterans and this number is 
being increased at the rate of 700,000 a 
year. It is the purpose of this legislation 
to insure that this new group of veterans 
have a chance to compete on today’s 
market for available housing under fa- 
vorable terms. 

We all deplore the fact that costs of 
construction material, labor and interest 
have risen, But at the same time so have 
incomes. It is the purpose of this bill to 
take the ceiling off the interest rates so 
that the Administrator will be free to set 
rates from time to time as are necessary 
to insure a continuous flow of mortgage 
financing into the veterans’ home loan 
program. The amount of guarantee is in- 
creased because the price of housing has 
increased. In fact, it has doubled since 
1950. 

The bill contains two other minor pro- 
visions. One would permit the veteran to 
pay in excess of the appraised value if 
he chooses to do so. This puts the VA pro- 
gram on a parallel with the FHA pro- 
gram. This bill would permit the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, under certain lim- 
ited circumstances, to make corrections 
of structural defects. It is this section of 
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the bill that involves the only cost of this 
legislation—about $200,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of this 
bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question which was 
asked a few minutes ago. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Housing, does the gentle- 
man anticipate any limitation on the 
removing of the ceiling on interest 
rates? 

The reason I ask the gentleman the 
question is we have this matter before 
our Banking and Currency Housing 
Committee and we believe the interest 
rates ought to be given a trial, if that is 
necessary to be given, for at least 1 year, 
or 6 months, putting the people on rec- 
ord that the Administration must come 
back to the Congress and report to the 
Congress whether it is believed there 
should be another increase in interest 
rates. 

Does the gentleman not feel this is a 
proper approach in order to properly 
protect the veterans from being charged 
exorbitant interest rates when they 
come back and are among those entitled 
to buy houses under the veterans 
program? 

Mr. BARING. I can only answer the 
gentleman by saying that we did hold 
extensive hearings. We had the advan- 
tage of testimony from the mortgage 
bankers, the regular bankers, savings 
and loan, and all the veterans groups, 
who endorsed this program. 

I believe our chairman said a few min- 
utes ago that the committee is going to 
watch this particular item very closely. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 1 additional min- 
ute for the purpose of answering a 
question. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Does not the gentleman 
think that what we are actually trying 
to do here is to allow the veteran to go 
out into the money market to obtain a 
loan at what is the going rate of interest 
and try to cut down on some of these 
discounts that I understand in some in- 
stances have gone to as high as 10 per- 
cent of the purchase price? That is 
what we are trying to do, it is not? It is 
to establish something here where a vet- 
eran can acquire a home and do at the 
going rate and not have to pay these 
high discounts in order to obtain it? 

Mr. BARING. The gentleman from 
Florida is correct on that. We did hold 
stern hearings on this particular 
point. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I support the 
basic aim and purpose of this bill, more 
particularly the increase in the amount 
of home loan guaranty entitlement. But, 
I am opposed, vigorously opposed, to any 
attempt to divorce the VA interest rate 
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from its tie-in with the FHA interest 
rate. 

At the appropriate time, I will offer an 
amendment which will accomplish two 
objectives: 

First, it will preserve the status quo 
insofar as the interest rate on guaranteed 
and direct loans is concerned. The maxi- 
mum interest rate that can be fixed by 
the VA Administrator will continue to 
have as its ceiling the currently estab- 
lished FHA interest rate. Since the FHA 
rate is currently set at its statutory ceil- 
ing of 6 percent, the VA interest rate, 
under my amendment, cannot be in- 
creased above the current 6-percent in- 
terest rate. 

Second, my amendment would ex- 
pand the VA Administrator’s authority 
to make direct loans at the 6-percent in- 
terest rate to include urban and sub- 
urban sectors of metropolitan areas, 
when he determines that private capital 
is not generally available, 

Under the present law, direct loans are 
limited to rural areas, small cities, and 
towns where private capital is not gen- 
erally available—my amendment will ex- 
pand this program to include metropoli- 
tan areas when the VA Administrator 
determines that private money is not 
available at 6-percent interest rates. 

If there is any question that an in- 
crease in interest rate will price veterans 
out of housing, let me refer this House to 
page 2708 of the subcommittee hearings. 
John Dervan, Director of Loan Guaranty 
Service of the VA, said: 

Certainly, I would not dispute the fact that 
an increase in the interest rate—let’s say 
from 6 to 614 %—will have a tendency to pre- 
clude some veterans from obtaining financ- 
ing 


I hope that the Members will support 
my amendment when offered later on. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. Of course, I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from New York would point out to 
us where in this bill there is provision for 
control over discounts or points? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
quite get the question propounded by the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is there anything con- 
tained in the bill which lacks contro! 

Mr. FINO. About which bill are we 
talking? 

Mr. BARRETT. This bill presently un- 
der consideration. 

Mr. FINO. The veterans’ bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes. I have reference 
to control over discount points in this 
legislation. 

Mr. FINO. No; there is no control con- 
tained in the legislation now pending be- 
fore us. 

Mr. BARRETT. In other words, points 
or discounts in effect could still be 
changed? 

Mr. FINO. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
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I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to dis- 
cuss a point concerning the veterans’ 
housing program, which has not been dis- 
cussed earlier this afternoon, which I 
raised before the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs in my testimony of February 8 of 
this year. 

H.R. 1220, which I have introduced, 
amends section 1810(a) of title 38 of the 
United States Code to include loans for 
cooperative and condominium housing 
units. It is designed to permit the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to guarantee home 
loans to veterans desiring to reside in co- 
operative apartment housing or condo- 
miniums. In other words, this would ex- 
tend the veterans’ home loan guarantee 
program and direct loan program to co- 
operative housing and condominiums. 

This is particularly significant at this 
time when there has been a great deal of 
stress placed by the administration and 
by housing experts upon the concept of 
homeownership and its value in terms of 
our society, in terms of giving people a 
stake in society through homeownership. 

Mr. Chairman, in our central cities 
there are very few single-family homes; 
on the other hand, there is a great pre- 
dominance of multiple-family housing. 
Cooperative housing and condominium 
housing is increasing, and can offer the 
veteran substantial benefits in compari- 
son to both renting and single-family 
ownership financed with a conventional 
mortgage. 

By extending the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration home loan guarantee program to 
this kind of housing, the advantages of 
homeownership will be available to vet- 
erans of moderate means in our central 
cities. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I congratulate the gentleman from New 
York for bringing this up. However, I 
would like the gentleman to know that 
the full Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
as well as the Housing Subcommittee 
which held these hearings is interested in 
this problem and that we are now con- 
sidering it. Further, the committee real- 
izes that there are some very serious 
problems involved, for example, in co- 
operative housing wherein foreclosures 
take place after certain individuals have 
not made their payments. We are study- 
ing the subject. 

There has been, comparatively, very 
little activity yet in this type of opera- 
tion, but our committee is looking 
into it. 

Mr. RYAN. I appreciate the statement 
of the distinguished chairman that his 
committee is examining my proposal. It 
is an area in which I believe the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs can do a 
great deal of good for the veterans of 
this country, and at the same time en- 
courage viable communities in our cities 
by giving urban veterans opportunities 
to benefit through this home loan guar- 
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antee program, which otherwise would 
not be available to them. 

I thank the chairman, and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee [Mr. Barme], for their interest in 
meeting this very clear-cut problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I would like 
to call the attention of the Members to 
certain testimony that was given before 
the subcommittee. I do this particularly 
because of the fact that our colleague 
[Mr. Fuvo] cited a portion of it, and I am 
sure, while not intentional, it is out of 
context. 

Mr. Dervan, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Director of the Loan Guaranty 
Service in speaking before the commit- 
tee, stated: 
average new-home cost financed 
through the VA program last year was 
roughly $19,400. This was the average. There 
were houses priced less than that and houses 
— more than that. 

, or the VA program, is de- 
dena for veterans generally. It is not de- 
signed only for or confined to low-income 
veterans only. All veterans are entitled to the 
loan benefit without regard to the fact that 
their income may be in the middle or higher 
brackets; provided the housing they select 
for purchase is housing they can afford. 

Certainly, I would not dispute the fact 
that an increase in the interest rate—let’s 
say from 6 to 6% percent—will have a ten- 
dency to preclude some veterans from ob- 

financing, but these are people who 
are marginal to begin with, because the aver- 
age monthly payment increase involved in a 
6-percent and 61,-percent rate is relatively 
modest, as I recall it. 

To give you an idea, on a 30-year loan at 
the present time, the monthly payment nec- 
essary for interest and principal per month 
per thousand dollars of loan at 6-percent 
rate is $6 per month. On a 6-percent in- 
terest rate, it is roughly $6.33 per month, or 
an increase of 33 cents per month per $1,000 
of loan. 


There has been some question raised 
here by the members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency on the pro- 
priety of our committee acting on this 
subject. With due deference to the chair- 
man and members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, who say they are 
studying interest rates, the jurisdiction 
of this matter is clearly vested in the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. That is 
why this bill is before the House at this 
time, because the members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs are con- 
cerned with what the veteran is going to 
have to pay, and we are just as much 
concerned with it as the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. We are even more concerned that 
the returning veteran will be able to ob- 
tain the financing to purchase the home 
of his choice. 

That is why the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has reported this bill to 
the House. 

There seems to be some apprehension 
that the Administrator will arbitrarily 
set an exorbitant rate of interest if 
given the authority set forth in the bill. 

During our hearings, the staff director 
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of the committee asked this question of 
the Director, Loan Guaranty Service, 
Veterans’ Administration: 

Mr. Dervan, in one of the bills we have 
before us, we propose to free the Adminis- 
trator from any ceiling, to allow him to act 
on his own discretion in adjusting interest 
rates. If we were to pass such a bill, took 
the ceiling off or freed the Administrator 
from the ceiling for a VA loan, without any 
knowledge of what FHA might do—and 
there is some indication of problems over 
in the Banking and Currency Committee— 
could we depend on the Administrator moy- 
ing promptly and making a proper upward 
adjustment in the interest rate or do you 
believe you would be held down by other 
segments of the administration, perhaps the 
Treasury or the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing Agency, and not permitted to make an 
upward adjustment because the other 
agency did not do so? 


Mr. Dervan's response is as follows: 

In the past, Mr. Meadows—and it seems 
to me this also would be the prudent pro- 
cedure in the future—the Administrator 
would consult with representatives of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Reserve System, 
with representatives of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, and with Dr. Weaver, 
and with representatives from the Treasury, 
because Treasury financing has an impact 
on what is going to happen to the market 
in the immediate future; and from these 
consultations and the aggregate of data and 
discussion, a decision would be made; and 
this, I believe, is what would happen if the 
bill were enacted as you suggest it. 


Here is evidence which was given to 
this committee which indicates very 
clearly that it is not going to be a reck- 
less operation. In fact, there may be so 
much consultation with other responsi- 
ble areas of Government, that a deci- 
sion to increase the rate may come too 
slowly. 

This is one of the complaints we might 
have with the Administrator when this 
bill becomes law. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BARRETT. Of course we have 
a great deal of respect for the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and, of course, 
everybody appreciates very much the 
hard work the gentleman does. 

I wonder if the gentleman could tell 
us how many applications now are wait- 
ing to get veterans a home under the 6- 
percent interest rate? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will say to my col- 
league I know that a number of appli- 
cations are now pending in my own dis- 
trict. 

But I see the chairman of our commit- 
tee on his feet and I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is impossible 
to answer the gentleman’s question. The 
application goes to the lenders and it is 
most difficult for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to say exactly how many are 
pending. 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not know if it is 
altogether impossible. 

We know now that there are 11 million 
applicants waiting for public housing, 
and this is involved in the interest rate 
too. We are working and we are hopeful 
that we can work some program out that 
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we can bring here which will be accept- 
able. The question we ask those people, 
as you have pointed out who are in favor 
of removing the interest rate here—can 
you give us any evidence as to the num- 
ber who wiil be available to construct or 
buy new homes if the interest rate is 
raised?—and we cannot get an answer 
to it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. You cannot get an an- 
swer because nobody knows whether or 
not financing will be available. But you 
must give an opportunity to veterans, 
now being separated at the rate of about 
600,000 to 800,000 every year, to purchase 
a house if they want to. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Parman] has already ex- 
pressed his opposition to increasing the 
interest rate on GI home loans. Accord- 
ingly, he will offer a series of amend- 
ments, all designed to emasculate the 
bill before the House today. 

The gentleman proposes to eliminate 
the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to establish a competi- 
tive rate of interest. If this amendment 
fails, he proposes to limit the Adminis- 
trator’s authority to a l-year period. 
Finally, he would have us prohibit the 
practice of discounting notes under the 
Veterans’ Administration program. 

All of these amendments, Mr. Chair- 
man, should the House have the poor 
judgment to approve them, will cause 
the Veterans’ Administration home loan 
program to come to a screeching halt. 
The loser will not be the mortgage 
banker, the real estate broker, the ad- 
ministration, or the Congress. The loser 
will be the returning veteran. I, for one, 
have no intention of permitting the 
veteran homebuyer to suffer because of 
this shortsightedness. The bill before the 
House is the product of extensive hear- 
ings in which all interested segments of 
our economy offered their views in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

I will vote against the amendments to 
be offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
and with equal enthusiasm I will sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatMan]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to explain, if I am able to do so, the dif- 
ference between the provision of the FHA 
law, as brought out by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
ei a while ago and this particular 

Under the FHA if a certain appraisal is 
granted the person buying the home he 
may pay an additional amount within 
the FHA’s ceiling, we will say $2,000, but 
that amount goes into the cost of the 
mortgage and it is paid out, just as the 
interest is paid, and interest under this 
part of the mortgage is tax deductible. 

But here if you pay an extra $2,000 it 
will be paid by the veteran himself either 
borrowing from someone or from his 
own resources—and that is not tax de- 
ductible. That is a huge amount. That 
is a discrimination against the veteran 
as compared to the FHA under similar 
and like circumstances. It is not part of 
the mortgage. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to direct 
a question to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency because 
he has repeatedly referred to this tax 
deductible item, I would like to have the 
gentleman explain what is tax deductible 
when you buy a house? 

Mr. PATMAN. The interest charge on 
the mortgage is tax deductible. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The interest is deduct- 
ible—yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right, and that 
becomes part of the interest charge un- 
der the FHA—but in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration here the way you have it 
it would have to be paid in cash on clos- 
ing and not over the life of the mortgage. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Very frankly, if you 
make a downpayment on a mortgage, 
that downpayment is not tax deductible. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not the same thing. 

Mr, SAYLOR. It is the same thing. Any 
cash downpayment, whether VA or FHA, 
is not a part of the mortgage and does 
not bear interest and is not tax deduc- 
tible. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are talking about 
excess amounts, not downpayments.. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
add my support of the bill before the 
House. It updates and makes more real- 
istic the laws governing guarantees on 
loans by veterans to purchase homes, and 
to finance necessary repairs, and to rem- 
edy structural defects in homes already 
purchased under the Veterans’ Housing 
Law. 

In 1950, when the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration housing loan procedures were 
established, the maximum amount of 
loans to be guaranteed was set at $7,500. 
In the 18 years since then, we are all 
painfully aware of the great increase in 
the cost of housing that has taken place, 
along with the cost of just about every- 
thing else. That ceiling is no longer real- 
istic. The proposed bill before us today 
would raise the maximum guarantee to 
$10,000. 

The provision of the bill allowing the 
Administrator discretion to set interest 
rates according to the market instead 
of setting an arbitrary 6-percent ceiling, 
is unfortunate, but necessary, if loans 
are to be made to veterans at all under 
today’s high interest rates. It is a shame 
that Government spending, deficits, and 
inflation caused by policies of this ad- 
ministration and the high spenders in 
the Congress have led to these high in- 
terest rates, but it would be unrealistic 
of us not to face facts. A veteran cannot 
get a loan today without paying more 
than 6 percent in some places. 

The provision of the bill empowering 
the Administrator to finance repair of 
structural defects is a much needed re- 
vision that has been found necessary 
through experience in the 18 years since 
these procedures were set up. It is wise 
to make allowance for this contingency. 

Fortunately, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration estimates that the cost to the 
Government of these improvements in 
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the law to assist veterans will be insig- 
nificant. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for this needed piece of legisla- 
tion benefiting men who have served, 
are serving and will serve their country 
in the Armed Forces. I am pleased to be 
a member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee which reported this bill and urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, certainly the 
bill as it is presented to this Com- 
mittee, insofar as it relates to an increase 
of a loan guarantee, and insofar as it 
relates to the protection of the veteran 
against defects is, in my judgment, ex- 
cellent legislation, and evidences what 
all of us know about the dedication of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Aparr] to the welfare of the veterans of 
our country. 

Certainly I think the bill, if it stopped 
there, would receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the entire House. 

The problem, as I see it, is the ques- 
tion of permitting an unlimited increase 
in interest rates. And, mark this well, it 
is unlimited. It can go as high as the 
Administrator decides is necessary. 

I think it is about time we got realistic 
in the House of Representatives. This is 
not going to make any more money avail- 
able for veterans, because money is going 
to go to the highest bidder. You know 
and I know, today the banks of our Na- 
tion are not interested in mortgage loans. 
They do not want to commit their money 
for long periods of time, and they do not 
want to be limited to the amount of in- 
terest they may charge. We have seen 
develop in our country today an amazing 
innovative procedure on the part of 
banks. They do not raise the interest rate. 
They now charge points or discount fees. 
So if you want to borrow $10,000, they 
will give it to you at 6-percent interest. 
But in order to get the $10,000, you have 
to give them $500, or as they express it, 
“5 points.” If you add that $500 over the 
period of the mortgage, you will see what 
you are paying in interest. 

If we in Congress want to stop this 
practice of charging points, we can do it 
very simply. Under the law, as presently 
written, it is unlawful for the buyer to 
pay points. But it is not unlawful for the 
seller to do so. 

So what happens when you get an 
FHA or a VA mortgage today? The per- 
son who is applying for the mortgage 
cannot pay any points. But whoever is 
Selling the property find the banks will 
not lend the money on a mortgage unless 
the points are paid; so if they want to 
sel! they must pay the premium on the 
money loaned to the buyer. Therefore, 
we are going to find that no matter how 
much we raise the interest rate, sellers 
are still going to pay points, and until 
we eliminate points and discounts by 
law, the sky will be the limit. 

I think all of us in this House want 
to do something for veterans. We have 
demonstrated that on a bipartisan basis 
time and time again. But I think if we 
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want to help them, there must be a 
better way. It seems to me the veteran 
returning today presents to the Congress 
of the United States the greatest oppor- 
tunity we have. These men will be the 
heads of families and will need housing. 
We should provide them with this hous- 
ing but not by raising the costs to them. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
said that there must be a better way. We 
have been struggling with this subject 
for nearly 20 years. We have tried out- 
lawing discounts. We have tried other 
limitations. We have searched for a bet- 
ter way, every way that I know how and 
every way my committee knows how. If 
the gentleman has a better way, I wish 
he would let us know. 

Mr. CAHILL. I certainly do not wish 
to substitute my judgment for that of the 
gentleman, who, as I have indicated, has 
demonstrated his interest. But it seems 
to me there ought to be some thought 
given to several avenues. One I would 
think would be a subsidy for the veteran. 
We subsidize many less worthy causes. 
Second, it seems to me there ought to be 
some liaison and cooperative efforts be- 
tween the committees of Congress, cer- 
tainly the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and maybe a new Home- 
stead law is indicated. The returning 
veteran could be used by our Government 
in a new experiment in homeownership. 
We should provide the funds to insure 
low cost but adequate housing for the 
one who needs it most—the returning 
veteran, about to start a family, away 
from gainful employment for 2 years or 
more, who has a real need for housing. 
We lend money to foreign nations with- 
out interest and sometimes without a re- 
turn of the principal. Why raise the cost 
of money to veterans? 

If this provision of the bill is removed 
I can wholeheartedly support this legis- 
lation; if it is not I must oppose it. 

It seems to me that the learned Vet- 
erans’ Committee and other veterans’ 
interests in this country should be able 
to come up with some substantial plan. 
What I am trying to say to the chairman, 
and I think he will agree with me, is 
that this legislation is not going to make 
any more money available unless there is 
an unreasonable and unjustifiable bur- 
den placed on the returning veteran. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
surely in this country we have to trust 
somebody. We had these hearings, and 
we heard every person and organization 
who wished to testify. Every veterans’ or- 
ganization, and every other witness testi- 
fied they thought this would be putting 
money into the veterans’ hands. If we 
cannot trust them, whom can we trust? 

Mr. CAHILL. Would the gentleman ac- 
cept an amendment which would pro- 
hibit the payment of any discount 
points? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
we tried that twice and repealed it, be- 
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cause in the different parts of the coun- 
try, the situation is different, and if we 
do not allow them to pay discounts or 
points, they will not get any money. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is right. Therefore 
why raise rates? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This has been 
going on for nearly 20 years, and we have 
many billions in housing, and I would 
call that successful veterans’ housing. 

Mr. CAHILL. But in nearly all those 
cases they have paid points. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Not in all cases. 

Mr. CAHILL. No, not when money was 
plentiful. 

Mr. Chairman, I can remember when 
attorneys were paid money to get FHA 
loans, and the banks wanted to lend 
money, but the banks now will not lend 
the money at 6 percent, and the savings 
and loan associations cannot get the 
money, because the banks are paying 5 
percent to their depositors. So my point 
is, I do not see how it is going to solve 


anything. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADATR. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman feel it would be profitable for 
this House to attempt as we did, in the 
past, to prohibit the discounting of vet- 
erans loans, but still let those under 
FHA have the benefits, doubtful as they 
are, of that system? 

Mr. CAHILL. No, because that would 
dry up the money for the veterans. 

Mr. ADATR. If we follow the gentle- 
man’s suggestion, would not that same 
thing happen? 

Mr. CAHILL. I pointed that out not 
only to illustrate the futility of increasing 
the interest rate. We are going to have 
to pay, above whatever rate the Adminis- 
trator sets, unless that rate is in keeping 
with the going price of money on the 
market, and that, where I come from, is 
in the 8-percent or 9-percent bracket. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I notice 
this would give the Administrator the 
right to take away any limitation what- 
ever on interest rates. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is correct. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would like to ask why 
the committee did not at least have some 
top figure. 

Mr. CAHILL. Unfortunately, the gen- 
tleman was not in the Chamber when I 
raised the question as far as our State is 
concerned. As the gentleman knows, we 
have a legal rate of interest for loans. If 
the Administrator increases it over 6 
percent, the chairman of the committee 
tells me in our State it would be unlawful 
to lend money to a GI in excess of 6 per- 
cent, so what we could be doing for New 
Jersey, where we have a 6-percent limi- 
tation, is drying up all money for GI 
loans. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, the Admin- 
istrator is bound by the laws of every 
single State. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I asked if 
an amendment would be acceptable pro- 
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hibiting the increase in excess of that 
which is permitted in a State, and I was 
told it would not be. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is already 
the law. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, that is 
the law of the State, but this means if 
the interest rate on GI mortgages is set 
at 6% percent, there will not be any GI 
mortgages in New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, without 
having New Jersey specifically in mind, 
I would like to ask why there is not some 
limiting figure of 8 or 9 percent, and 
not just give carte blanche to any interest 
rate the Administrator might determine. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
we have great confidence in the Admin- 
istrator. It is not removing the limit en- 
tirely. State laws still apply. If the inter- 
est rate is higher in New Jersey, it gives 
the Administrator the right to have the 
rate of interest set so the GI in New Jer- 
sey and elsewhere will have the money 
to buy a home. 

Mr. JOELSON. Would it not be pos- 
sible to establish some type of guideline 
for the Administrator? 

Mr. ‘TEAGUE of Texas. This commit- 
tee will keep a continuing watch on this. 
If we think the Administrator is getting 
out of line, we will certainly do something 
about it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAI. 
PERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of this legisla- 
tion. However, I should like to see one 
portion of the bill amended. I understand 
an amendment will be offered to correct 
this point. It is an amendment I fully 
supported in committee and intend to 
support today. 

In total, Mr. Chairman, this is superb 
legislation. Our committee painstakingly 
labored over this bill, and I hope it will 
win strong approval today. I trust that 
the amendment the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Fino] will offer will prevail. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill which I believe 
will revitalize the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram and help provide this new group 
of Vietnam veterans the same housing 
opportunities that have been enjoyed by 
veterans serving in World War II and in 
the Korean conflict. 

The veterans’ housing program has 
been one of the Nation’s most successful 
programs. It has been run on a business- 
like basis and its losses are well below 
conventional experiences. More than 7 
million veterans have obtained home 
loans in the amount exceeding $70 bil- 
lion. We have never attempted to sub- 
sidize interest in this program. The vet- 
eran has paid the going market rate. The 
benefits of the program have been as 
follows: low downpayment, long term 
with low monthly payments, VA inspec- 
tion and appraisal, and VA forbearance 
upon default or foreclosure. 
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Because of the low interest rate ceiling 
of 6 percent, which is not competitive on 
today’s money market, many lending 
groups have withdrawn from the pro- 
gram. Those that have remained have 
been required to charge large discounts 
varying from 5 to 9 percent in various 
sections of the country to make up the 
deficiency in the interest rate. There has 
been a substantial dropoff in new house 
construction. In 1967 only 1 out of 3 of 
the loans guaranteed by VA were for new 
houses. Back in 1962 the ratio was 1 for 1. 

This bill will accomplish some other 
important objectives. It raises the amount 
of guarantee from $7,500 to $10,000. This 
is necessary to provide protection for 
about 60 percent of the loan to insure 
that veteran mortgages will move freely 
in the secondary mortgage market. The 
price of houses has doubled since 1950 
when the $7,500 guarantee was set. The 
increase to $10,000 is in line with the 
increased cost of housing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to empha- 
size that every witness appearing before 
our committee favored this bill. There 
was only one note of dissent in the form 
of a letter filed by a labor organization. 
Major portions of this bill have been 
recommended by the administration, and 
insofar as the interest rate section of the 
bill is concerned, I understand that the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate has reported a bill which removes 
the ceiling on interest rates from both 
VA and FHA loans. A veteran could still 
borrow under FHA is he chooses. 

This legislation was madc the first 
order of business by the committee for 
@ good reason. The veterans’ housing 
program is stagnate. We hope to take 
action to revitalize it in time to get some 
results in this building season. 

I believe this bill will serve to improve 
the mortgage flow and level of activity in 
the veterans’ housing program, and I 
hope that my colleagues will support the 
bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the present interest 
limitation makes completely ineffective 
the veterans’ loan program. I want our 
veterans to have a chance to buy a new 
home. To do this we must be competitive 
on interest rates. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my strong support today for 
H.R. 10477, a bill that would overhaul 
the antiquated machinery that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration must now use in 
administering guaranteed home loans. 

Section I of this bill, aimed at making 
the home loan guarantees offered to 
veterans commensurate with today’s 
home prices, would raise the maximum 
guarantee from $7,500 to $10,000. Since 
1950, when the present $7,500 ceiling 
was established, the average home loan 
has jumped from $7,800 to over $17,000. 
Each year the percentage of a home loan 
guaranteed by the VA has dwindled. 
Each year it has become less and less 
meaningful. In 1950, statistics indicate, 
the $7,500 maximum guarantee was 
more than enough to cover 60 percent of 
a veteran’s home loan—the maximum 
percentage under the law. Today, how- 
ever, the guarantee covers a mere 40 
percent of the average loan. Designed to 
honor the original intent of the home 
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loan guarantee, section I of H.R. 10477 
would make this guarantee meaningful 
for the veterans seeking to buy homes in 
today’s market. 

Section II of the bill would allow a 
veteran to secure a guarantee on his 
home loan even though he pays a price 
higher than what the VA deems the 
“reasonable value” of the property. The 
VA guarantee and responsibility, how- 
ever, would not exceed this appraised 
reasonable value. Many veterans shop- 
ping for homes in the inflated market of 
the 1960’s cannot get guarantees because 
the prices they must pay appear too 
high. H.R. 10477 would set right this in- 
justice, giving veterans the discretion to 
buy homes at whatever price they think 
fit without jeopardizing the home loan 
program. 

Aimed at clearing away the obstacles 
that “tight money” throws in the path of 
veterans seeking home loans, section 
III of H.R. 10477 would give the VA Ad- 
ministrator authority to set an interest 
rate at whatever level he deems neces- 
sary to meet loan market demands. Cur- 
rently the interest rate may not exceed 
6 percent—a rule that has greatly in- 
convenienced veterans in periods of 
tight money and rising interest rates. 

Section IV of the bill before us today 
would give the VA Administrator power 
to help veterans who find structural de- 
fects in their homes—provided, of course, 
that the homes were built under VA or 
FHA construction standards. Under the 
provisions of section IV the Adminis- 
trator could authorize the correction of 
any defects, the payment of the owner’s 
claims, or the purchase of the home 
itself. 

The need for all four sections of H.R. 
10477 is clear and pressing. I urge the 
speedy passage of this bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been increasingly con- 
cerned about the problem of tight mort- 
gage money, and have come to the un- 
avoidable conclusion that action must be 
taken at once to relieve the unnatural 
interest rate ceiling on VA- and FHA-in- 
sured mortgages. The high discount rates 
presently required serve to deprive the 
seller of too large a part of his equity, and 
deprive the buyer of suitable mortgage 
money. 

The Veterans’ Administration housing 
law amendments, which have come be- 
fore us for a vote today, provide relief for 
this situation by allowing greater flexi- 
bility in setting interest rates for VA 
mortgages. These amendments would 
grant the VA Administrator discretion 
to set an interest rate at whatever level 
he determines is necessary to meet loan 
market demands. Such discretion is cru- 
cial if the Veterans’ Administration is to 
continue providing financial assistance to 
the veteran interested in buying a home. 

These amendments would further ben- 
efit the veteran by providing for an in- 
crease in the maximum home loan guar- 
antee, so that it can correspond more 
accurately with the prices in today’s 
home market. 

The enactment of this legislation is 
essential to the good health of the real 
estate business, the homebuilding busi- 
ness, and to the prospective veteran home 
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buyer. I urge you all to join me in sup- 
port of this important measure. 

I would also like to request your sup- 
port at this time for a similar measure 
I have introduced to provide flexible in- 
terest rates for mortgages insured by the 
FHA. My bill, which is now pending be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, would combine with H.R. 10477, to 
provide much-needed relief by allowing 
FHA and VA interest rates to be adjusted 
as necessary to meet the mortgage 
market. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the House will give speedy approval 
to H.R. 10477 and that there will be no 
delay on the part of the Senate in clear- 
ing the bill for the President, so that 
the veterans who are returning from 
Vietnam will be able to use the housing 
benefit which was authorized for them 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, as we all know, there 
have been a number of adjustments to 
the interest rate under the veterans’ 
home loan programs since the period 
immediately following World War II. All 
of these adjustments have been neces- 
sary in order to make interest rates com- 
petitive with rates permitted under other 
programs and to make the home loan 
program for veterans meaningful. There 
is little point in providing a loan pro- 
gram for a veteran if he is unable to go 
to a lender and obtain the cooperation of 
that lender in the granting of a loan. 

Enactment of H.R. 10477 will permit 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
adjust interest rates to meet changing 
market conditions in the money market, 
thus making this program a meaningful 
one, but other features of the bill will 
perhaps be of even more importance. 

The increase in the amount of the 
guarantee from $7,500 to $10,000 is an 
extremely important feature of the bill, 
since it is the guarantee of the loan which 
has permitted lenders to grant loans to 
veterans with small downpayments. In 
point of fact, one of the greatest benefits 
accruing to veterans because of the guar- 
anteed and direct loan programs has 
been that because of the guarantee he 
may purchase a home with a small down- 
payment or no downpayment, thus per- 
mitting homeownership in cases where 
it otherwise would not be possible. It is 
not low interest rates which have made 
the program a meaningful one for veter- 
ans, but rather the fact that, because of 
the guarantee of a portion of his loan, 
it has not been necessary for a veteran 
to wait for years, until he has accumu- 
lated funds sufficient for him to obtain a 
conventional or FHA loan, before he can 
purchase a home. This, coupled with the 
advantage to the veteran in purchasing 
a home subject to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s appraisal and inspection, has been 
truly the feature of the veterans’ home 
loan program which has been of major 
importance to individual veterans seek- 
ing to purchase homes under the guar- 
anteed and direct loan programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope there will be no 
delay in enactment of H.R. 10477, so that 
veterans returning from Vietnam will 
have the same opportunity to purchase 
a home for their families as did veterans 
of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 
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Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
interest rate on VA-insured mortgages 
is raised here today, we eliminate thou- 
sands of our veterans from the GI hous- 
ing program. 

No one questions this fact. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, itself, fully ad- 
mits that an interest rate increase will 
eliminate veterans from the housing pro- 
gram, 

Let me quote from the testimony of 
John M. Dervan, Director, Loan Guar- 
anty Service of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Here is his statement which 
appears on page 2708 of the hearings 
before the Veterans’ Affairs Committee: 

Certainly, I would not dispute the fact 
that an increase in the interest rate—let’s 
say from 6 to 6% per cent—will have a 
tendency to preclude some veterans from 


obtaining financing, but these are people who 
are marginal to begin with. 


Frankly, I am not sure what the VA 
means by a “marginal” veteran. But I 
presume that these veterans—marginal 
or not—have given as much to their 
country as their more well-to-do com- 
rades. 

When I voted for the VA programs, I 
did not realize that we would be eliminat- 
ing this so-called marginal veteran from 
the benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot justify a 
class system for our VA programs. This 
VA interest rate increase should not be 
considered until there is a program 
which will provide all veterans with 
equal opportunity to obtain housing. We 
cannot justify a program only for the 
well-to-do veteran. 

Likewise, I join my colleagues on the 
Housing Subcommittee in urging the 
House to give our subcommittee an op- 
portunity to develop the full facts on 
the question of interest rates and fed- 
erally insured mortgages. Our subcom- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, BILL Barrett, has done a 
magnificent job in setting up the housing 
hearings. He is moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible to develop the facts consistent with 
orderly legislative processes. 

This is a big step we are asked to take 
here today and I think it is foolhardy for 
the House to consider this matter when 
the facts are still being developed. At 
some point we are going to have to an- 
swer to these veterans. And when we do I 
hope we can say that we acted with due 
consideration and with all the facts. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, as this 
House well knows, the low-income groups 
are bearing a disproportionate share of 
the war in Vietnam. 

Not only are they carrying a dispro- 
portionate share in combat, but they are 
the first victims of every Federal cut- 
back in domestic programs. 

Today we have a proposal before us to 
add a new burden—higher interest 
rates—on the low-income families of this 
Nation. It is a simple and concrete eco- 
nomic fact that an increase in the VA 
interest rate will price the low-income 
veterans out of this program. 

The hearing record contains a direct 
admission from the VA that this is the 
case. It is shameful that this bill for 
higher interest rates is brought to the 
floor without even a suggestion of a pro- 
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gram for these low-income veterans who 
will no longer be able to finance a VA- 
insured mortgage. 

When I voted for this GI housing pro- 
gram, I anticipated that every veteran 
would share equally in the benefits. I did 
not cast my vote solely to provide bene- 
fits to the veteran who would afford high 
interest rates. If, by some stretch of the 
imagination, higher interest rates are re- 
quired, then this Congress must provide 
for the low-income veteran who cannot 
afford these higher rates. 

Mr. Chairman, there is already great 
unrest among the low-income citizens of 
this country. There is a great feeling 
among them that they are indeed the 
forgotten people. And this legislation 
before us today lends credence to this 
growing belief. 

Mr. Chairman, the sacrifices of our war 
veterans are not based on their economic 
status in life. The veteran who comes 
from the low-income family in San An- 
tonio, Tex., gives as much to his country 
as the soldier from the silk stocking dis- 
tricts. And this veteran has every right 
to share equally in the benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, the high interest pro- 
visions of H.R. 10477 should be deleted. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
10477. The principal purpose of this bill 
is to make private capital available to the 
returning veteran so that he can readily 
obtain financing to purchase a home 
under the GI bill. 

This will be accomplished by increas- 
ing the maximum guarantee of the Fed- 
eral Government from $7,500 to $10,000 
as provided in section 1 of the bill; and, 
second, by permitting the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to set the interest 
rate at whatever level is competitive or 
necessary to attract a reasonable amount 
of mortgage investment funds into the 
veterans’ home loan program. 

Now, I have carefully weighed the 
arguments on both sides of the interest- 
rate question. As a member of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, I listened to argu- 
ments of the experts in the lending busi- 
ness and the housing industry who told 
us that other avenues of investment have 
become equally or more attractive than 
GI home loans and provide a better yield 
on the investment. Even conventional 
mortgage loans are yielding 634 percent 
or higher on the national average. In 
short, lenders can make more money by 
investing in areas other than GI home 
loans. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, I 
am extremely reluctant to saddle a vet- 
eran home buyer with increased costs, 
however minimal they may be. 

It is most unfortunate that the current 
economic and fiscal policies of this ad- 
ministration make necessary the meas- 
ures set forth in this bill. If, however, the 
returning veteran is to have the oppor- 
tunity to purchase a home under the GI 
bill, these measures must be adopted. 

After much thoughtful analysis, I have 
concluded that approval of the bill before 
us today represents a more desirable al- 
ternative for the veteran home buyer. If 
we fail to vest the Administrator with the 
authority to establish a competitive in- 
terest rate on GI loans, as set forth in 
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this bill, then we have forced the veteran 
home buyer into the very situation we 
are trying to avoid for him. We will have 
forced him to seek financing in the con- 
ventional loan market with its higher in- 
terest rates, greater downpayment, and 
shorter term loan with higher monthly 
payments. 

The young man returning from war, 
Mr. Chairman, deserves better treatment 
than this. Therefore, I will support H.R. 
10477. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill before the House to- 
day. This bill as amended will increase 
the Federal Government’s guarantee on 
veterans’ home loans from its present 
$7,500 to $12,500. It will provide the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs with the 
necessary authority to establish a com- 
petitive rate of interest on these loans. 
Additionally, it will permit the veteran 
to obtain the Government-guaranteed 
loan, even when he agrees to pay more 
than the appraised price of the prop- 
erty. This authority, incidentally, is simi- 
lar to the procedure followed in the FHA 
program. We have frequently seen cases 
of veterans being unable to obtain the 
Government guarantee because the ask- 
ing price of the property, which they 
were perfectly willing to pay, exceeded 
the Veterans’ Administration appraisal 
price by a few hundred dollars. This 
provision of the bill will improve the Vet- 
erans’ Administration home loan pro- 
gram. 

The principal thrust of this legislation, 
Mr. Chairman, is to make the veterans’ 
home loan program a healthy one with a 
free flow of private mortgage capital into 
the program. 

In the 89th Congress we approved a 
loan guarantee program for veterans of 
the current conflict, that was similar to 
the program available to their predeces- 
sors in the Nation’s earlier wars. Un- 
fortunately, the inflation that now besets 
our Nation has practically dried up the 
sources of mortgage financing that are 
essential to this program. 

Under existing law, the interest rate 
on GI loans cannot exceed its current 6- 
percent rate. Because of this statutory 
ceiling, the VA interest rate has been 
unable to keep pace with the yield on 
other investments. As a result, GI mort- 
gage money is not available. 

The bill before the House today will 
permit the Veterans’ Administrator to 
establish a maximum interest rate at 
whatever level he feels may be necessary 
to attract mortgage financing into this 
important program. If this legislation is 
not enacted into law, Mr. Chairman, the 
action of the 89th Congress in approving 
a veterans’ housing program will be 
meaningless, because the veteran will be 
unable to obtain the financing necessary 
to purchase a home. 

As the senior minority member of the 
Housing Subcommittee, I listened care- 
fully to the testimony of mortgage 
bankers, housing industry spokesmen, the 
major veterans organizations, and the 
administration. Every witness shared my 
conviction that this legislation is neces- 
sary. I shall support it. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, for near- 
ly a quarter of a century homes for veter- 
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ans of the Armed Forces haye been 
financed through VA-guaranteed home 
loans. Throughout that long history, 
both statutory and administrative ceil- 
ings have been in force over the interest 
rate on the loans. The statutory rate has 
been raised on six occasions; the maxi- 
mum rates have been in effect for pe- 
riods ranging from about 3 months on 
two occasions, to nearly 10 years between 
1948 and 1958. Over the last 15 years or 
so, the maximum rates have been raised 
on five occasions, yet the mortgages have 
been discounted so that lenders could 
obtain a yield in excess of the statutory 
maximum. And over the years, when the 
statutory ceiling has been held at arti- 
ficially low levels, the importance of VA 
mortgages has declined in the total mar- 
ket, much as FHA insured mortgages 
have diminished in comparison to other 
financing. 

The VA mortgage rate ceiling sets an 
artificial barrier to competing in terms 
of return to investors for the money that 
investors can allocate to housing or to 
other uses. A small part of the capital 
market faces a major obstacle, erected 
by legislation, while the greater part of 
the market is comparatively free of stat- 
utory restrictions on the rates which can 
be offered as inducements to investors. 

Removing the ceiling on VA-mortgage 
rates will make this form of home finance 
competitive with other investments. Fur- 
ther, it will encourage the States which 
still impose antiquated interest rate ceil- 
ings on loans to remove them, and the 
whole market for capital will operate 
openly in terms of prices. 

Home buyers and builders will be freed 
from the “point” system, the discounting 
of mortgages, which has raised home 
prices, created ill will among all parties 
to the transaction, and made the terms 
of this method of financing so uncertain 
as to injure both buyer and seller. With 
the rate ceiling removed, the price of a 
house will not be adjusted so that the 
seller can pay a fee to provide part of 
the lender’s return. Bargaining over 
prices and over rates of interest can be- 
come separate and open, with benefit to 
buyer, seller, and lender. 

With the ceiling on the VA rate re- 
moved, the tendency of statutory ceilings 
to serve as floors under actual rates will 
be at an end. In times of more plentiful 
flow of savings to lending institutions, VA 
rates can become truly flexible, fall to 
lower levels, and encourage timely build- 
ing and buying of homes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, the veter- 
ans’ housing program has been one of 
the best investments that this country 
ever made for its citizens. Billions of dol- 
lars have been guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the default 
has been considerably less than 1 per- 
cent. The veteran home buyer has proved 
himself over the last 25 years to be a most 
responsible individual, and I am more 
than happy to join with others today in 
support of H.R. 10477 which speaks to a 
new set of circumstances which face the 
veterans of this country, particularly 
those who wish to purchase homes. By in- 
creasing the amount of the guarantee 
which is now at $7,500 to the maximum 
of $12,500 is simply to recognize the 
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changes which have occurred in the price 
of homes since the $7,500 was set in 1950. 

I also support the discretionary au- 
thority for the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to increase or decrease the 
interest rate as market conditions require 
in order for a veteran to be able to obtain 
money from commercial sources on a 
prompt basis. The average interest rate 
on new home loans, I am told, is slightly 
less than 7 percent, and I think a manda- 
tory ceiling of 6 percent on VA loans is 
unrealistic. It is obvious that not much 
in the way of guaranteed loans can be 
expected as long as the ceiling remains 
at 6 percent. We must be careful to keep 
these interest rates low, and I believe this 
bill does that by recognizing the limits in 
each State, and by the amount of the 
guarantee. 

If there appears to be any distortion 
of interest rates, the chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Texas, 
the Honorable OLIN Teacve, has assured 
us that he would submit amendatory 
legislation at once. The point is, we have 
to risk an increase in interest, or else we 
realistically have got to face the fact that 
little money will be available for loans. 
I personally want money available for 
the veterans to borrow and build a home 
of their own. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and to its Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, for bringing the bill 
to the floor today. I think its passage is 
absolutely essential and in the best inter- 
est of the veterans of this country. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill which I believe will 
revitalize the veterans’ housing program 
and will help to provide this new group 
of Vietnam veterans the same housing 
opportunities that have been enjoyed by 
veterans serving in World War II and in 
the Korean conflict. 

I am informed that veterans of the 
Vietnam conflict are being discharged at 
the rate of 700,000 a year. 

The veterans’ housing program has 
been one of the Nation’s most success- 
ful programs. It has been run on a busi- 
nesslike basis and its losses are well be- 
low conventional experiences. More than 
7 million veterans have obtained home 
loans in the amount exceeding $70 bil- 
lion. 

We have never attempted to subsidize 
interest in this program. The veteran 
has paid the going market rate. The 
benefits of the program consist of low 
downpayment, long term with low 
monthly payments, VA inspection and 
appraisal, and VA forbearance upon de- 
fault of foreclosure. 

Because of the low interest rate ceiling 
of 6 percent—which is not competitive on 
today’s money market—many lending 
groups have withdrawn from the pro- 
gram. Those that have remained have 
been required to charge large discounts 
varying from 5 to 9 percent in various 
sections of the country to make up the 
deficiency in the interest rate. 

There has been a substantial drop off 
in new house construction. In 1967 only 
1 out of 3 of the loans guaranteed by 
VA were for new houses. Back in 1962 
the ratio was 1 for 1. We need to stim- 
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ulate new housing construction so that 
this new group of veterans will have a 
fair opportunity to get a new house if 
they desire one. 

This bill will accomplish some other 
important objectives. It raises the 
amount of guaranty from $7,500 to 
$10,000. This is necessary to provide pro- 
tection for about 60 percent of the loan 
to insure that veteran mortgages will 
move freely in the secondary mortgage 
market. 

The price of houses has doubled since 
1950 when the $7,500 guaranty was set. 
The increase to $10,000 is in line with 
the increased cost of housing. This pro- 
vision will make VA mortgages more 
competitive in the secondary market. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to em- 
phasize that every witness appearing be- 
fore our committee favored this bill. 
There was only one note of dissent in the 
form of a letter filed by a labor organiza- 
tion. 

Major portions of this bill have been 
recommended by the administration, and 
insofar as the interest-rate section of 
the bill is concerned, I understand that 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate has reported a bill which 
removes the ceiling on interest rates from 
both VA and FHA loans. 

This legislation was made the first 
order of business by our Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs for a good reason. The 
veterans’ housing program has become 
stagnate. We hope to take action to re- 
vitalize it in time for the forthcoming 
building season. 

I believe this bill will serve to im- 
prove the mortgage flow and level of 
activity in the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram, and I hope that my colleagues will 
support the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1810(c) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$7,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 810,000“. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the sub- 
stitute committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have an amend- 
ment to this section. After the amend- 
ment is passed on I would have no objec- 
tion to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 
The Clerk will conclude the reading of 
the first section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 1811(d) of 
such title is amended by striking out “$7,500” 
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each time it occurs and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10,000”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saytor: On 
page 2, lines 2 and 5, after thereof“ strike 
out “$10,000” and insert 812,500.“ 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to increase 
from $7,500 to $12,500 the amount of 
guarantee for any GI loan. The commit- 
tee increased the amount by $2,500, from 
$7,500 to $10,000. 

A careful reading of the report indi- 
cates that the average home which a GI 
is buying today has increased in price 
almost three times the amount that was 
paid when the original GI loan program 
was passed. The testimony before our 
committee indicated the average price of 
the home guaranteed during the past 
year was approximately $20,000. That is 
the average; some were higher and some 
were lower. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man would like to save some time, so far 
as this side of the aisle is concerned, we 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the gentleman’s statement, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman: On 
page 2, immediately after line 5, insert: 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

„% The Federal Reserve bank within 
whose district the property securing any loan 
made under this section is located shall, at 
the request of the Administrator, purchase 
such loan at par from the Administrator.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 1803(c)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
„ and in the case of any loan made under sec- 
tion 1810 or 1811, such rate shall not exceed 
3 percent per annum’ immediately before the 
period at the end therefor.” 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is not germane. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
attempts to deal with providing money 
for the housing market for veterans. It 
also deals with interest rates. We are 
dealing with both here. This amendment 
deals with both. This amendment makes 
more money available. This amendment 
reduces the rate of interest 3 percent in 
the orthodox way. This will let the 
monetary authorities who are charged 
with the duty of controlling the volume 
of money and interest rates make these 
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loans. Therefore, they would have money 
for mortgages and they would have a 
reasonable interest rate. 

Mr, Chairman, I insist that my amend- 
ment is germane. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the proposal of the gentle- 
man from Texas relates basically to the 
Federal Reserve Board. It imposes addi- 
tional duties and responsibilities on that 
board. There is no reference to that 
board in this bill. Therefore, I think it is 
clearly out of order. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further? 

I am sure the gentleman does not want 
to be in the position here where he would 
deny veterans the opportunity to get 
money and further to get it at a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is exactly what the bill before 
us in its present form would do. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not at lower rate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the reg- 
ular order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BENNETT). The 
Chair has had an opportunity to study 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]. We are not now 
discussing the merits of the amendment 
but the germaneness of this amendment. 
There is no reference in this bill to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs has no jurisdic- 
tion over the Federal Reserve Board. 
Therefore the Chair rules that the 
amendment is not germane to this bill 
and sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1810(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (5) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“(5) the loan to be paid by the veteran 
for such property or for the cost of construc- 
tion, repairs, or alterations, does not exceed 
the reasonable value thereof as determined 
by the Administrator; and,” and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 

lowing new sentence: 
“After the reasonable value of any property, 
construction, repairs, or alterations is deter- 
mined under paragraph (5), the Administra- 
tor shall, as soon as possible thereafter, 
notify the veteran concerned of such deter- 
mination.” 

(b) Section 1822(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “section 1810, 1812, 
1813, or 1818 of this title, or made under 
section 1811 or 1818” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 1812 or 1813”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (1) of section 1803(c) 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out; except that such rate shall 
in no event exceed that in effect under the 
provisions of section 203(b)(5) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act“. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINO 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fro: On page 
2, line 24, strike out all of section 3 and in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
1811 of title 38, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) The Congress finds that housing 
credit under section 1810 of this title is not 
and has not been generally available to vet- 
erans living in rural areas or in small cities 
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and towns in or near large metropolitan 
areas and that there is an increasing scarcity 
of such credit in large metropolitan areas. 
It is therefore the purpose of this section to 
provide housing credit for veterans living in 
such rural areas, small cities and towns, as 
well as in such metropolitan areas. 

“‘(b) Whenever the Administrator finds 
that private capital is not generally avail- 
able in any rural area, small city or town, or 
an urban or suburban sector of a metro- 
politan area for the financing of loans guar- 
anteed under section 1810 of this title, he 
shall designate such rural area, small city or 
town, or sector of such metropolitan area as 
a “housing credit shortage area”. He shall 
make, or enter into commitments to make, 
to any veteran eligible under this title a loan 
for any or all of the purposes listed in sec- 
tion 1810(a) in such area.“ 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, as I indi- 
cated in my earlier remarks in general 
debate, the purpose of this amendment 
is to set up a program whereby our 
Nation’s veterans are guaranteed 6- 
percent home loans. 

I am not satisfied with this bill before 
us today—not because it increases the 
Federal Government's guarantee—not 
because it permits a veteran to pay more 
for a home than its appraised value— 
but because it divorces the VA interest 
rate from its tie-in with the FHA inter- 
est rate and because it authorizes the 
VA Administrator to increase the inter- 
est rate on GI home loans above the 
current 6-percent interest rate. 

I sincerely and firmly believe that we 
should keep the 6-percent ceiling and 
make sure that all veterans can get home 
loans at this rate of interest. 

As a member of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs I listened with interest to the 
testimony presented by mortgage bank- 
ers, realtors, builders and other inter- 
ested parties. I am not convinced that it 
is necessary to increase the interest rate 
in order to attract private capital into 
the veterans’ home loan program. 

If we, by congressional action, sanc- 
tion the establishment of an interest 
rate that is so high that some States 
view it as usurious, then we are doing the 
returning veteran a disservice. 

In testimony before our subcommittee, 
a spokesman for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration said: 

In 1967 more loans were guaranteed for 
veterans than any year since 1959 and more 
direct loans were made than in 1965 or 1966. 


If the year 1967 produced this salutary 
result in the GI loan program, why must 
we increase the interest rate? 

I do not believe that the evidence will 
support or justify an increase in interest 
rates at this time. I am, therefore, offer- 
ing this amendment to assure the Na- 
tion’s veterans of mortgage loans at a 
rate of interest not in excess of 6 
percent. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, will 
further authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to make direct loans, 
presently limited to rural areas, small 
cities and towns, to veterans purchasing 
homes in metropolitan areas when he 
determines that private capital is not 
generally available. 

The interest rate on such loans would 
not exceed 6 percent. Let me emphasize, 
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Mr. Chairman, that the direct loan would 
be made by the Federal Government only 
when it is determined that private fi- 
nancing is not available at 6 percent. 

No doubt there will be those who say 
that we cannot afford to offer such inter- 
est rates to our veterans, but I disagree. 
The program would make money, rather 
than drain our budget like some other 
new housing proposals. Consider the 1968 
housing bill on which the Housing Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee is now holding hearings—and 
I am proud to be a member of that com- 
mittee. In this bill, the President or the 
administration has proposed to give cer- 
tain low and moderate income families 
interest rate subsidies to reduce their 
mortgage costs to 1 percent. Clearly, if 
we can reduce these rates to 1 percent, 
we can certainly make sure that our de- 
serving veterans can obtain loans at 6 
percent. If this Government is willing to 
subsidize interest rates for nonveterans 
by reducing their interest charges to 1 
percent on the purchase of a home, then 
I cannot see why we do not try to help 
our own veterans to whom we owe a spe- 
cial obligation. 

I urge favorable action on this amend- 
ment so that veterans of this Nation can 
be assured of the opportunity to pur- 
chase a home at a reasonable rate of 
interest. This is the very least we owe 
them. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of clari- 
fication? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FINO was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

If I understand the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, it 
would require the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor to make all loans that were applied 
for. Now, this of course is direct deficit 
financing, and does the gentleman have 
any idea how much money would be in- 
volved, what it would take, and where 
the money would come from? 

Mr. FINO. I might remind the gentle- 
man from Texas that this would not cost 
the U.S. Government 1 cent. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Where would the 
money come from? 

Mr, FINO. The direct loan program 
has made money for the Government. 
It is only a question of the Federal Gov- 
ernment advancing the money. But 
there should be no fear of losses. The 
Government will not lose any money. 
Instead, it will make money under the 
direct loan program, as it has in the 
past under the present program. 

Let me also remind the gentleman 
from Texas that only where the Ad- 
ministrator determines that funds are 
not available at 6 percent will this be 
done, and I am sure that if this were 
the case that the banks in the metro- 
politan centers would cooperate and 
make the loans at 6 percent. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Does the gentleman 
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from New York have any idea how much 
money would be involved in this? 

Mr. FINO. Under the direct loan pro- 
gram, I understand we have loans of $69 
million. 


Mr. ROBERTS. It is $70 billion. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to my distinguished 
chairman. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Govern- 
ment would have to produce up to $4 
or $5 billion in the first year to operate 
this kind of program. 

Mr. FINO. But let me tell the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas that the 
Government would get the money back, 
which has not been the case in other 
programs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. But the Gov- 
ernment would have the obligation of 
providing this money. 

Mr. FINO. Yes, initially. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlemen from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FINO]. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
not often that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with my friend from New York, 
but in this case I do have two basic 
reasons, both of which have been 
mentioned, but which I believe bear 
repetition. 

In the first place, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, it will create a 
very tial draw upon the US. 


‘Treasury. 

Historically, I agree with the gentle- 
man that over a period of years the 
Treasury would not sustain a loss—if we 
may judge the future by the record of 
the past. But the thing that concerns me 
is that in this period when we are faced 
with a very great deficit, we would cre- 
ate this further draw upon the Federal 
Treasury. 

The second major point which to my 
mind makes this amendment objection- 
able is that without special and specific 
action on the part of the Administrator, 
veterans living in metropolitan areas 
would not be eligible for the benefits of 
this direct loan proposal. If the Admin- 
istrator failed or refused to declare such 
areas eligible, then veverans residing 
therein would simply not have the bene- 
fits of these direct loans. 

So for these two reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment should be voted 
down. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FINO. In connection with the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator, he has under this 
amendment the authority to make direct 
loans at 6 percent in metropolitan areas 
when he in his own judgment determines 
that private capital is not generally 
available in that area. So as long as there 
is no available capital for a veteran, then 
the Veterans’ Administration can extend 
that loan at 6 percent. 

Mr. ADAIR. My point is that it does 
require specific action and a finding on 
the part of the Administrator and if for 
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any reason that is not forthcoming, then 
the people in metropolitan areas are de- 
nied the benefits. 

Mr. FINO. Does that not also apply to 
the direct ioan program as presently con- 
stituted? 

Mr. ADAIR. Of course it does. 

Mr. FINO. So that the veteran has to 
show that housing credit or a loan is 
not generally available in that area in 
order to get the benefit. 

Mr. ADAIR. But that is exactly the 
reason that the bill before us is designed 
to try to attract private capital. 

As I see it, that is the great difference 
in concept between the bill which we 
now have and your amendment. This 
bill would rely upon attracting private 
capital. Your bill would rely upon the 
use of Federal funds. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. If the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York is adopted, as 
the gentleman just said, we would have 
to rely upon funds from the Federal 
Treasury and the amount would be some- 
where between $4 billion and $5 billion 
annually for the next 8, 10, or 15 years. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FINO. May I say to the gentleman 
from Florida while it is true that the 
Government will have to more or less 
make this money available for veterans 
at 6 percent, this money, unlike some 
other programs, will be going back into 
the Treasury with a profit. 

Mr. ADAIR. Upon that point, I repeat, 
the essential element is that in the im- 
mediate future, at a time when our 
Treasury is under a great strain other- 
wise, we should not be imposing this 
additional draw upon the Treasury. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to say 
a few words in this debate because I am 
deeply and increasingly concerned with 
regard to the continuing escalation of 
interest rates throughout the United 
States. I am convinced that it is a truly 
alarming thing and is sapping more and 
more of the buying power of the US. 
economy. 

I recognize the need which impels the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to bring this 
bill before us. They are making an effort 
to bring Veterans’ Administration home 
loans into conformity with a market that 
has gone so high that no money presently 
is available for those home loans. I rec- 
ognize that as a legitimate attempt on 
the part of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

But what concerns me is the continual 
leapfrogging of interest rates on one type 
of loan and then another type of loan. 
Just a few weeks ago we permitted the 
same relaxation of the ceiling with re- 
spect to the Farmers Home Loan Admin- 
istration, Now we are relaxing the ceiling 
here. I am apprehensive that again the 
Federal Reserve Board will take addi- 
tional actions to permit further interest 
rate increases in other types of loans. I 
am sure that this will be followed by 
further increases in installment loan in- 
terest rates. 
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Where does it all end? 

Here today we appear merely to be 
catching up with the acknowledged 
trend. What disturbs me is that we are 
not acting instead to bring other interest 
rates down rather than simply raising 
this category. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor] made a telling point a 
moment ago when he said that the 
average cost of a house financed under 
a Veterans’ Administration loan has in- 
creased almost three times since the pro- 
gram began. 

What I find much more alarming than 
that is the fact that the total amount of 
interest which the veteran must pay over 
the life of the average loan has increased 
more than six times since the program 
began. 

Last October 10 the Wall Street 
Journal published a study entitled “Pro- 
file of a Boom.” The economic expansion 
of 80 months was examined. The Wall 
Street Journal found that since Febru- 
ary 1961, when this era of continuing 
economic expansion began, the gross na- 
tional product had gained by 49 percent. 
Consumer spending had increased by 46 
percent, business spending by 47 percent, 
and total personal income by 51 percent. 
These are sound and consistent increases. 
But, my colleagues, the amount of inter- 
est paid by Americans had increased by 
87 percent—the most marked increase in 
all the indices of this expansion. This is 
a truly alarming thing. 

Let us not think this to be a small 
thing to the American economy. The 
total of debt, both public and private, 
throughout the United States today 
comes to approximately $1.35 trillion— 
$1,350,000,000,000. So that each time the 
interest rate goes up by 1 percent in this 
leapfrogging action, another $13.5 bil- 
lion is tacked on to the annual cost of 
living and doing business in this country. 

To put it another way, each time the 
interest rate increased by 1 percent 
through this leapfrogging device that 
we have condoned, if not encouraged, 
another $13.5 billion of buying power— 
the oil that lubricates the machinery of 
prosperity—is soaked up, taken out of 
the market. 

What does this do to the average Amer- 
ican family? I know that the average 
American has not the faintest conception 
of how this is robbing him in a very subtle 
and almost hidden way. Those who suf- 
fer most are the poorest among us—those 
who must borrow the most, must finance 
the greater percentage of their purchases 
on installment. 

The very recent series of incisive ar- 
ticles in the Washington Post has re- 
vealed how crassly and shockingly the 
poorest among us are victimized by 
hidden and truly usurious interest rates 
and service charges on the purchases 
which they make on credit. As those 
articles reveal, the poor are encouraged 
by salesmen to buy needed items on 
time payments even when they have the 
money in their pockets to pay for them. 
The purpose is quite obvious to anyone 
with perception, of course. The purpose 
is to gouge the needy by luring them 
into truly exorbitant continuing pay- 
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ments. It is a thoroughly disgraceful 
practice. 

But let us consider not only the poor- 
est. Let us consider the rather typical 
American. It probably would shock the 
average American family to realize what 
a huge portion of his income is being 
taken from him by this hidden hand 
in his pocket. Let us consider for ex- 
ample the fairly typical American who 
owns a $10,000 home and has lived in 
it and made payments for a little better 
than 4 years. His interest payments on 
that home note come to about $45 a 
month. This, of course, does not reduce 
his indebtedness by a penny. This aver- 
age fellow also probably has equity in 
about $3,000 worth of automobiles on 
which the interest charges soak him for 
an additional $15 monthly. In addition 
to this, he has installment payments on 
major home appliances, credit cards, 
loans from the bank, all bearing 
interest. 

It has been estimated that the typical 
American family, through all these de- 
vices, probably is paying close to $100 a 
month in interest charges of various 
types. This is money which that family 
could well use and can ill afford to pour 
down the drain in such an appalling 
amount. 

During a 5-year period when con- 
sumer prices increased by 11 percent 
and Federal expenditures by 28 percent, 
private income gained by 33 percent. 
But consumer debt went up by an 
astonishing 58 percent. 

It seems to me that the sleeper in the 
whole economic picture is consumer 
credit—not only mortgage indebtedness, 
but this installment debt which has sky- 
rocketed. In some ways this is the most 
alarming increase of all. Here we have 
the spectacle of prices being bid up not 
only by the money in our pocket, but the 
money we do not yet have. 

To my mind the most fallacious eco- 
nomic theory is that encouraging higher 
interest rates is a good way to combat in- 
flation. From the figures cited here, it 
should be quite clear that higher interest 
has not discouraged borrowing or paying 
on installment. It has merely made these 
common activities more expensive. And 
certainly it has increased the cost of 
living. 

The sinister question about the gallop- 
ing installment debt is: What do we do 
when we wake up one morning to dis- 
cover that our installments have eaten 
up so much of our income in advance that 
there is not enough left for our daily 
needs? If any substantial number of 
American families should reach this 
point at the same time, the effect would 
be cataclysmic and chaotically depres- 
sive. 

So rather than condoning and con- 
tributing to this spiral of interest infla- 
tion, it seems to me that the Congress 
should be taking vigorous action to halt 
this tide and roll it back. 

Rather than escalating interest on vet- 
erans loans and thus encouraging other 
interest rates to escalate, it seems to me 
that we should be requiring the Federal 
Reserve Board and all other Federal 
agencies which have an influence upon 
the price of money to engage in a con- 
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certed effort to bring the interest rates 
gradually back down to a reasonable 
level. 

We also probably need to consider the 
advisability of instituting something like 
Regulation W which was in effect during 
the Korean war—requiring minimum 
downpayments on major purchases— 
and which was certainly more efficacious 
as a tool against inflation than these 
continually accelerating interest rates. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I enthusi- 
astically endorse and wish to compli- 
ment our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fro] 
for offering it. I, too, have serious res- 
ervations about removing the interest 
limit from VA guaranteed loans. I think 
this would not result in any benefit to 
our veterans; if anything, it merely 
means that they probably would wind 
up paying the same high interest and 
costs that are now being paid on con- 
ventional mortgages. 

There is no clear evidence that any 
more mortgage money will necessarily 
become available for VA guaranteed 
loans, or that paying “points” can be 
eliminated. 

I think that it is not enough merely 
to recognize that the VA interest rate no 
longer conforms to the existing economic 
situation. That is not much consolation 
to our veterans. 

Instead, we ought to try to preserve 
the special benefits for veterans which 
this program was originally intended to 
provide. I think that this amendment, 
which would authorize direct VA mort- 
gage loans to veterans at 6 percent— 
where the 6 percent rate is not commer- 
cially available—would be a big step in 
this direction, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

I should point out here that I whole- 
heartedly support the remainder of H.R. 
10477, particularly the provisions in- 
creasing the guarantee coverage from 
$7,500 to $10,000, and liberalizing the 
fair value requirements. These valuable 
provisions would assist veterans in ob- 
taining a VA-guaranteed loan, and 
would permit guarantee coverage to keep 
pace with the increased price of homes 
today. 

I might note in passing that H.R. 10477 
has the firm support of the American 
Legion, the VFW, the AMVETS, and the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

I hope that in the future we will be 
able to extend these benefits even fur- 
ther to cover loans on condominiums and 
cooperatives, which presently are not in- 
cluded in the act. The number of these 
apartments is growing by leaps and 
bounds every year, and I think it’s only 
fair that veterans wishing to buy this 
type of residence should be entitled to the 
same advantages enjoyed by home-own- 
ing veterans. I trust the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. I think it 
strengthens this legislation. I think we 
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will certainly make a mistake if we do 
not adopt it. I hope Members on our 
side give serious consideration to accept- 
ing the amendment, because I think it is 
deserving. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the spenders are com- 
ing down to the snubbing post. Congress 
has been spending money this country 
did not have. Inflation is the reason why 
interest rates are going up. Billions of 
dollars are being spent for programs that 
ought to be dispensed with until this 
country’s financial house can be put in 
order. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wricut] properly pointed out that we 
have a public and private debt in this 
country of $1,352,000,000,000. He pointed 
out what the increasing interest rates 
mean to the people of this country. Of 
course, inflation is insidious in its appli- 
cation to interest rates. This amendment 
ought to be defeated. 

I can recall a few days ago we had a 
bill before the House to provide for lift- 
ing of the gold cover on our currency. 
We were told at that time that this would 
stop the outflow of gold. Since the gold 
cover was lifted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Air Force planes have again 
been in operation hauling our gold to 
foreign countries. It has not stopped the 
outflow of gold—that action taken in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the bill has 
been passed by the other house. 

Mr. GROSS. I had forgotten that the 
bill had been approved by the Senate. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, and signed by the 
President. 

Mr. GROSS. That it has been signed 
by the President makes the situation even 
worse for not even enactment of the law 
has stopped the outflow of gold. Those 
Members who voted for it were taken on 
another fool’s errand. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not quite sure I understood the gentle- 
man. When he finished his talk relative 
to the amendment, the gentleman was 
talking about holding the line on infla- 
tion, and he said, “I think this amend- 
ment should be defeated.” I am wonder- 
ing if the gentleman meant, “The 
amendment should be agreed to”? 

Mr. GROSS. No. I said I think the 
amendment ought to be defeated, be- 
cause the gentleman knows that if the 
rate to the Federal Government on 
its borrowings goes to 6 percent, we 
are going to lose plenty of money. 
Who will provide the money to float the 
loans and who will absorb the loss to the 
Federal Government if the interest rate 
to the Government hits 6 percent? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, of course, 
where we are going to get the money is 
where we have been getting it for the 
last 25 or 30 years: We go out and bor- 
row it, and spread it all over the world, 
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and allow other people to borrow from 
the Federal Treasury at much lower in- 
terest rates to be paid. So if this amend- 
ment is adopted, we will have to go out 
and borrow more money. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Florida and the gentleman from Iowa 
have consistently voted against those 
handouts of billions of dollars around 
the world. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say to the gentleman, I see some indica- 
tion here today that probably some peo- 
ple have come to the conclusion that the 
chickens will come home to roost. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Congress wants 
to do something in behalf of the vet- 
erans, let Congress cut down on the busi- 
ness of spending money we do not have 
for things we do not need. That is the 
cause of inflation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
The amendment was offered in the sub- 
committee which held hearings where it 
was rejected, and it was later offered in 
the full committee when this bill was re- 
ported where it was again rejected. 

The veterans’ housing program has 
been operating for nearly 24 years now, 
and has achieved a remarkable record 
while relying on financing from private 
sources. Since the program was created, 
7,126,557 loans have been made in an 
amount exceeding $70 billion. During 
that time we have also operated a direct 
loan program which was designed to 
make mortgage financing available in 
small towns and rural areas where pri- 
vate lenders were not willing to make 
loans. Under the direct loan program 
280,661 loans amounting to $2.6 billion 
have been made in the last 20 years. 

Even though 1967 was a poor year be- 
cause of credit shortage and because 
most of the World War II and Korea 
veterans have used their entitlement and 
relatively few of the post-Korea veterans 
were ready for home loans; nevertheless, 
200,000 home loans were guaranteed. 
This compares to about 365,000 loans 
which were insured by FHA. These 
200,000 loans made this year in- 
volved an aggregate of $3.4 billion of 
credit extended by private lenders. In 
other words, if the gentleman's amend- 
ment was adopted, it would be necessary 
for the Federal Government to seek to 
raise several billion dollars at a time 
when the Government’s credit facilities 
are strained and deficits are mounting to 
provide financing for the veterans home 
loan program. 

Needless to say, veterans would rush to 
take advantage of the 6-percent interest 
rate proposed by the gentleman’s amend- 
ment because it is below market rate, and 
demands would undoubtedly be greater 
than in 1967. In other words, if the 
amendment was adopted, it would be 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to borrow $4 or $5 billion to fund the 
program. As I said in my statement ear- 
lier, the veterans’ home loan program has 
never been a subsidized interest rate pro- 
gram, and in view of the general condi- 
tion of our Nation’s finances, this would 
be a poor time to start. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret having to op- 
pose the amendment of the gentleman 
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from New York. He has been my col- 
league on the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee for 18 years now, and is one of the 
committee’s most faithful and valued 
members. I have told the gentleman 
from New York, and I would like to say 
here that I have also introduced a direct 
loan bill. It is my belief that the bill be- 
fore us will do the job that is needed to 
get the veterans’ housing program moy- 
ing again; but if it doesn’t, I will be tak- 
ing the lead in exploring modifications 
of the direct loan program to see that 
the job is done. This new group of vet- 
erans is entitled to a meaningful hous- 
ing benefit and I intend to do all that I 
can to see that they have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frno]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FINO) there 
were—ayes 7, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PatmMan: On 
page, 2, line 24, strike out “Paragraph” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Effec- 
tive with respect to loans guaranteed or in- 
sured during the one-year period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
paragraph”. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is just in case we should 
want to take another look at this high 
interest rate proposal in another year. 

This line takes the limit off entirely. 
It does not raise the permissible rate 
from 6 to 7, to 8 or to 10 percent; it takes 
the lid off entirely. We do not know 
where it will go. 

The Veterans’ Administration will be 
in competition with all other agencies, 
all of them using Government money or 
guaranties, and each one of them bidding 
against the others. Interest rates prob- 
ably will go through the roof. They cer- 
tainly will not go down. They will not 
remain stable. They will certainly move, 
and there is only one way to go and that 
is upward. Certainly in many instances 
they will go out the roof. 

Should we run that risk? Should we 
not have a 1-year limitation? At the 
end of the year, if the program has 
worked well, with no complaints, we 
could extend the time. If it should be 
looked at again, and substantial amend- 
ments made, then we would have an 
opportunity to look at it in a year. 

If we do not pass an amendment of 
this type we will have no assurance we 
will ever get another look at this again, 
and we do not know what will happen to 
the poor veteran, to the people who are 
really suffering under high interest rates. 

This year, because of interest rates 
going up, up, up all the time, every year, 
we are paying $8 billion more interest on 
our national debt alone than we should 
pay, according to past experience, which 
was satisfactory, under satisfactory rates. 
Next year it will be billions of dollars 
more. 

Should we run the risk of just turning 
this loose and having no limitation at all? 

I urge Members to seriously consider 
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this. If we are going to take the lid off 
entirely, let us do it just for 1 year. 
Then let us come back to see how the 
program has worked at the end of the 
year. If it is necessary then to extend it, 
we can extend it, but it is possible we will 
want to take a careful look at it. 

I seriously urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Repeated assurances have been given 
this afternoon that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs would in fact keep a 
close and continuing watch upon this 
matter. The chairman of the committee 
has said, I think more than once today, 
that we would be prepared as a commit- 
tee to come before this House again on 
very short notice if our continuing scru- 
tiny of this program indicated it was nec- 
essary or desirable. I think this is an un- 
desirable limitation upon the preroga- 
tives of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to make this 1-year limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would recall to the 
Members of the House that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Param] had a 
very similar proposal with respect to the 
agricultural bill which was here a short 
time ago. It was soundly defeated. I think 
the same fate should be accorded today’s 
proposal. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to limit the 
time during which interest rates above 
6 percent would be permitted on GI loans. 

The GI home loan program has done a 
magnificent job over the years of helping 
our veterans achieve homeownership 
through direct loans and through liberal 
mortgage guarantees. Nearly 7 million 
former servicemen have been helped to 
achieve homeownership under this pro- 
gram. This includes hundreds of thou- 
sands of ex-GI’s who were able to buy 
their homes at the 4-percent rate in 
effect in the early years of the program, 
Unfortunately, that ceiling was broken 
in 1953 and the years since then have 
seen it pushed up to the present level of 
6 percent. In spite of this sharp rise we 
are again faced with a shertage of funds 
and heavy discounts under this financing. 
I am sure that the great majority of my 
colleagues regret the continued upward 
pressure on interest rates and undoubt- 
edly the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
which has compiled such an outstanding 
record of meeting the problems of our 
former GI's, searched its conscience long 
and hard before approving this bill which 
includes a provision to remove the pres- 
ent 6-percent limit. At a minimum I am 
hopeful that a time limit will be set on 
this authority for higher interest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
time limit proposed is the minimum that 
we can do to keep congressional control 
over this vital aspect of the GI home 
loan program. If we were to allow a run- 
away rise in financing costs on oe 
housing, we would not be 
responsibility. It is deeply N w 
think that this legislation will leaye some 
of our former servicemen paying these 
high rates for the next 25 or 30 years 
because the money market is tight today, 
but at least we should require that the 
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administration come back and present 
a case to Congress if at the end of this 
time period they still feel that they need 
a rate above 6 percent. Hopefully the cur- 
rent money crisis will have passed by 
then, but in any case we should put the 
agency on notice that congressional con- 
trol is being maintained. 

I urge all of my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment comes 
as a surprise to me in that two Members 
of the Democratic majority have so little 
faith in their own party. After all, this 
proposal comes to the Congress with the 
full recommendation of the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. The Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
has made it a policy of remaining in close 
contact with not only the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration but with all of the great 
veterans’ organizations in this country. 
We are in daily contact with representa- 
tives of the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and with represent- 
atives of other major veterans’ orga- 
nizations who have as their primary 
concern the welfare of the American 
veteran. If we should ever come to the 
point of being out of step with the posi- 
tions of these great veterans’ organiza- 
tions or the Veterans’ Administration, 
this bill will not prevent them from 
coming before the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs recommending changes. 
It will not prevent our committee from 
coming to the House of Representatives 
in very short order, whether it is 6 
months, a year, 2 years or 5 years from 
now if the situation so warrants it, and 
recommending a change. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
this amendment be defeated. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I am opposed to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment which would impose an arbitrary 
time limit on the interest rate section of 
this bill. I would remind the gentleman 
that he attempted to impose such a limit 
on a similar bill, H.R. 13706 brought to 
the floor by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and his amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 269 to 102. If changes are 
needed, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
will meet and recommend such changes. 
The presence of an arbitrary time limit 
is an unnecessary disruptive factor, and 
I oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: On 
page 3, line 3, strike out the period and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: “, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: The Administrator is spe- 
cifically authorized and directed to include 
in the regulations referred to in the preced- 
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ing sentence such provisions as may be nec- 
essary to prohibit the imposition of excessive 
or unreasonable charges, fees, and dis- 
counts in connection with the financing 
of the construction or sale or any housing 
covered by a loan guaranteed or insured 
under this chapter, whether or not such 
charges, fees, and discounts are imposed in 
connection with such loan; and no loan 
shall be guaranteed or insured under this 
chapter with respect to any housing unless 
the lender certifies that no charge, fee, or 
discount prohibited by such regulations has 
been or will be imposed in connection with 
its construction or sale.“! 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] and also 
on the further point that it deals with 
charges and discounts which are not 
dealt with in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand the 
reasoning of the gentleman when he 
makes a point of order against this 
amendment that everyone here says 
should prevail, if they believe, as they 
stated, that points and discounts should 
not be allowed. This amendment, if 
adopted, would make unlawful usurious 
points and discounts. In other words, if 
we do not adopt this amendment and if 
we take the limit off interest rates en- 
tirely, why, then, the poor purchaser of 
a home will find himself very easily and 
quickly paying 15 percent or even 20 
percent in the form of interest and 
points. The full impact of the interest 
involved will not be disclosed to the 
purchaser. It will be secret. It will be 
hidden. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
designed to protect against 15- or 20- 
percent interest rates. It is bad enough, 
my friends, to take the limit off entirely 
in my book, although I know you are 
sincere and conscientious in believing 
the other way. 

But whatever you do you do not want 
a double weapon to punish the veterans. 
These are two weapons, you have two 
guns in the corner, one gun taking in- 
terest rates off entirely, charge the vet- 
eran just as much as you want to, as 
much as the Administrator will allow. 
And the Administrator will have tremen- 
dous pressure placed on him, because 
these people will be saying “raise the 
rates so we can meet competition with 
the FHA and these other agencies.” 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
regular order. The gentleman is not ad- 
dressing himself to the point of order 
that I made, but rather to the merits of 
his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the germaneness of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. The 
Chair wants to hear the gentleman on 
this point of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
certainly if you are going to take the in- 
terest rates off, it is wrong to say that 
they should be allowed to also raise them 
in another way. Take the interest rates 
off and move it up to 10 or 12 percent. 
That is allowed under the proposal. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if you do not 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, regular 
order. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you do not adopt this 
amendment there is no limit as to where 
they can go. So I hope 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the point 
we are discussing, we are discussing the 
germaneness of the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is ger- 
mane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana wish to be heard further 
on this subject? 

Mr. ADAIR. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bennett). The 
Chair has had an opportunity to read the 
amendment, and to read the bill now be- 
fore the Committee. Section 3, to which 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas would attach, refers to eliminat- 
ing the rate of interest limitation that 
may now be charged by law. The amend- 
ment proposes to give power to the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator to prohibit exces- 
sive costs in connection with such loans. 

It is the opinion of the Chair that this 
amendment is germane. Therefore the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
should haye a unanimous vote on this 
amendment. Every Member of this House 
should vote for it. 

I say that, Mr. Chairman, on the 
theory that I do not believe there is a 
Member of this House who wants the 
veterans to be robbed—I use the words 
“robbed” and “robbery,” because if you 
take this interest-rate ceiling off so there 
is no limit to what can be charged, then 
you allow them to charge points in addi- 
tion to that—if that is not highway rob- 
bery in broad daylight, I do not know 
what robbery is. 

I do not believe that the Members of 
Congress want to permit the veterans to 
be robbed in that way. Therefore I say 
that we ought to have a unanimous vote 
on this amendment to protect the veter- 
ans, protect society, and to protect our 
economy. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and I 
wish to take this opportunity to say to 
the chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs that I have great respect 
for him and great respect for the other 
members of the committee, I certainly 
do not impugn the committee in any 
way. I have great respect for the chair- 
man, Mr. TEAGUE, and consider him to 
be very knowledgeable on veterans’ 
affairs. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
allow me to interrupt for just one mo- 
ment, I too wish to state that we are not 
impugning the character, knowledge or 
dedication of the chairman or the com- 
mittee in any way. 

Mr. BARRETT. But I do want to say 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and to the members of 
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the committee, that Iam very happy to 
be in the minority when I am fighting in 
the interest of keeping interest rates 
down, and to prevent our veterans from 
being charged exorbitant interest rates. 

Certainly under this bill our men who 
come home from Vietnam will run into 
exorbitant rates such as they have never 
experienced before under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
gentleman’s amendment. I can see no 
useful purpose it will serve. The bill be- 
fore us provides that the Administrator 
may, at his discretion, raise or lower the 
interest rate. I have not the slightest 
concern that the Administrator will not 
act in the best interest of the veteran 
home purchaser. 

The proposal to eliminate discounts 
has been considered many times by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and by the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. On two previous occasions at- 
tempts have been made to eliminate dis- 
counts and in each instance it has been 
necessary that the law be repealed be- 
cause of the paralysis it brought to the 
program. I think the gentleman is well 
aware that there is a distinct geographi- 
cal difference in interest rates through- 
out the country. In other words, a rate 
which will produce a flow of money at 
6 percent on the eastern seaboard will 
not do so at Texarkana, Tex., or in Cali- 
fornia. 

There is also a difference in interest 
trates depending on the class and quality 
of the loan. In the same area, a high 
quality piece of property being purchased 
by a borrower with a sound financial 
position and some downpayment is com- 
manding a lower interest rate than a 
lower cost, no downpayment loan being 
assumed by a borderline credit risk. 

When the interest rate is set at a prop- 
er level to compute and insure a free 
flow of funds in the major urban areas, 
discount or points of 1½ to 3 are neces- 
sary in some section of the country in 
the smaller towns and on property of 
a less desirable type. This is the market 
system for adjusting to each local level. 
Placing the market in a straitjacket 
will not serve any useful purpose, but as 
demonstrated before, it will paralyze the 


program. 

I have noted that the gentleman has 
not chosen to so disrupt the Federal hous- 
ing program which comes under his own 
committee, and I am opposed to his at- 
tempt to disrupt the veterans’ housing 

program. Our program has been success- 
ful. We have given a great deal of at- 
tention over the years in the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to this program, and 
in all modesty I must say I believe the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee capable of 
perceiving where the best interest of the 
veterans lies. 

HISTORY OF DISCOUNT CONTROLS 

The first statute requiring discount 
controls was section 504 of the Housing 
Act of 1950 enacted April 20, 1950, Public 
Law 475, 81st Congress. It authorized and 
directed both the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Commissioner and the Ad- 
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ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pre- 
scribe maximum fees which could be 
charged in connection with the financing 
of construction or sale of housing built 
or sold with the assistance of any FHA 
insured mortgage or VA guaranteed loan, 
and to require certification from the 
mortgage lender that no excess charges 
had been imposed by it. The original stat- 
ute did not prohibit charges to the real 
estate broker or to the seller of existing 
previously occupied property. In 1951 the 
statute was amended to authorize the 
regulation of charges against sellers of 
existing previously occupied property 
sold with VA or FHA financing. The stat- 
ute proved to be difficult to administer 
and a deterring influence on the flow of 
investment funds for home financing. 

Builders and lenders sought ways and 
means of legally circumventing the limi- 
tations in the regulations and schedules 
promulgated by FHA and the VA, To 
cope with a wide variety of circumven- 
tions the VA was compelled to insist on a 
very tight certification and at this point 
investor interest in program participa- 
tion declined substantially to the detri- 
ment of veterans desiring to purchase 
homes. 

Consequently, in 1954 section 504 was 
repealed by Public Law 560, the Housing 
Act of 1954. Of course, VA and FHA con- 
tinued by regulation their control of fees 
and charges which may be paid by the 
home buyer. 

In 1957 another statute providing for 
discount controls was enacted. Section 
605 of the Housing Act of 1957—Public 
Law 85-104—authorized VA and FHA 
to fix reasonable limits on discounts, 
charges, and fees imposed upon the 
builder, seller, or purchaser. Similar ad- 
ministrative difficulties were encoun- 
tered and this statute had a similar ad- 
verse effect on the availability of invest- 
ment funds for home financing. The 
emergency Housing Act of 1958—Pub- 
lic Law 85-364—repealed section 605 of 
the Housing Act of 1957. 

The pertinent portion of the Senate 
committee’s report relating to the re- 
peal of discount controls is quoted be- 
low: 

In reponse to very forceful presentations 
by the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration, section 6 of 
the bill would repeal certain provisions of 
law which require detailed regulation of dis- 
counts charged by lenders to increase the 
yield on FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
loans. The statement made by the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion reads, in part, as follows: 

“FHA has made every effort to administer 
the provisions of this section in a manner 
that would cause as little disruption of the 
normal practices of the home building and 
financing industries as possible, while at 
the same time preventing any excessive 


charges to home buyers. In spite of these ef- 
forts this provision has created confusion 
and reluctance on the part of lenders to- 
ward using FHA-insured financing. This is 
working a hardship against prospective home 
buyers, particularly in the lower priced 
housing area where higher loan-value-ratio 
mortgages are most needed. 

“These controls should be repealed for the 
following reasons also: 

“1. They tend to increase costs for mort- 
gage money because the permitted maximum 
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discount becomes the standard charge for the 
best transactions. 

“2. Discount controls actually have the ef- 
fect of excluding from FHA programs those 
categories of borrowers who are most in need 
and whom the controls are intended to aid 
low-income families, minority group families, 
and residents of small towns. 

“3. It is not administratively feasible to 
establish variations in permissible discounts 
for all of the factors which are believed by 
secondary market buyers to constitute justi- 
fication for variations in discounts. Further- 
more, effective understanding and enforce- 
ment by both FHA and industry requires that 
discount controls be simplified to a maximum 
extent. Under these conditions, all scarcities 
of mortgage money for specific situations 
tend to be ascribed to the inadequacies of 
discount controls and the administration of 
such controls is made still more difficult. 

4. Costs of enforcing such controls are 
great and are unavoidable if industry’s re- 
spect for FHA regulations is to be maintained. 

“5. Aggregate funds for FHA-insured 
mortgages tend to be less under discount 
controls. These controls unnecessarily com- 
plicate the operations of the mortgage lend- 
ing industry and as such many lenders will 
favor alternative investments rather than at- 
tempting to operate under such control regu- 
lations. Also, funds which would otherwise 
be allocated to marginal cases because of the 
higher yields on cases with greater than aver- 
age discounts, will seek other areas of invest- 
ment, 

“We believe these controls, in reality, penal- 
ize those they are supposed to benefit.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I suggest that I 
believe you have misinterpreted the 
amendment. The amendment will not 
stop the granting of points. It will only 
require the Administrator to regulate 
them. That takes care of the situation 
that the gentleman has mentioned as to 
different rates of interest in different 
sections of the country. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The bill with- 
out this amendment will give the Ad- 
ministrator the right to take all neces- 
sary actions in this sector and we do not 
need this amendment in any way or in 
any shape or fashion or form. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 1827. Expenditures to correct or compen- 
sate for structural defects in 
mortgaged homes 

“(a) The Administrator is authorized, 
with respect to any property improved by a 
one- to four-family dwelling inspected dur- 
ing construction by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion which he finds to have structural defects 
seriously affecting the livability of the prop- 
erty, to make expenditures for (1) correcting 
such defects, (2) paying the claims of the 
owner of the property arising from such de- 
fects, or (3) acquiring title to the property; 
except that such authority of the Adminis- 
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trator shall exist only (A) if the owner re- 
quests assistance under this section not later 
than four years (or such shorter time as the 
Administrator may prescribe) after the mort- 
gage loan was made, guaranteed, or insured, 
and (B) if the property is encumbered by a 
mortgage which is made, guaranteed, or in- 
sured under this chapter after the date of 
enactment of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator shall by regula- 
tion prescribe the terms and conditions under 
which expenditures and payments may be 
made under the provisions of this section, and 
his decisions regarding such expenditures or 
payments, and the terms and conditions un- 
der which the same are approved or disap- 
proved, shall be final and conclusive, and 
shall not be subject to judicial review. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
make expenditures for the purposes of this 
section from the funds established pursuant 
to sections 1823 and 1824 of this title, as ap- 
plicable.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“1827. Expenditures to correct or compen- 
sate for structural defects in mort- 


gaged homes.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remainder of the 
bill be considered as read, printed in the 
REcorD, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

May I have the attention of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 
I take this time to ask him some ques- 
tions about the provision in the bill 
beginning on line 4, page 3, and contin- 
uing through page 4. 

I did not hear any discussion of this 
section during general debate, and of 
course we are just now getting to it 
under the 5-minute rule. 

This section of course is part of the 
bill and therefore it has to be germane 
to it, but it deals with an entirely differ- 
ent subject than the one that has been 
discussed all afternoon. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. We have in 
the veterans’ program a 1-year warranty. 
This will take care of 90 percent of all 
the problems arising in that field. We 
had the case, for example, of a house 
that was built over an old mine shaft 
and after a year was up, the buyer had 
difficulty in the structure. This bill 
permits the Administrator to take care 
of a situation such as that or a situation 
where there might be a landslide after 
the year’s warranty. 

The Veterans’ Administration has es- 
timated the cost at about $200,000 a year. 
This part of the bill came directly from 
a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. JONAS. I would say to my friend 
from Texas and to my friend from Indi- 
ana, that I do not find anything in the 
bill or in the report that indicates this 
would cost $200,000 a year. There is a 
statement of an estimate by some uni- 
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dentified witness that it would cost $200,- 
000 the first year. 

Let me just read what this provision 
says. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield so that I may 
read what the gentleman says is not 
here? 

Mr. JONAS. I am not necessarily op- 
posing this section. I am taking this time 
to ask some questions because it was not 
discussed in general debate. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Veterans’ 
Administration estimated $200,000 and 
gave us that figure. 

Mr. JONAS. On what page is that? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is in the re- 
port on page 6. 

The Veterans’ Administration says: 

As presented, section 4 is favored by the 
Veterans’ Administration and is the only sec- 
tion of the bill which would result in any 
additional cost to the taxpayers. This section 
is expected to cost no more than $200,000 the 
first year. 


Mr. JONAS. That is exactly what I 
said—that is the estimate—that it will 
cost $200,000 the first year. But there is 
not a word in the report of the commit- 
tee estimating the cost in subsequent 


years. 

Now let me call your attention to what 
this section provides. It provides that the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is authorized to make expendi- 
tures to correct any structural defects, to 
pay claims of the owner of the property 
arising from such defects, or to acquire 
title to the property. The only require- 
ments or restrictions upon this authority 
are that the owner request such assist- 
ance within 4 years after occupancy of 
the house; and, second, that “the prop- 
erty is encumbered by a mortgage which 
is made, guaranteed, or insured under 
this chapter after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section.” 

I should like to have someone tell the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon 
what testimony the committee developed 
with respect to the prospective costs of 
this program. It is wide open, so far as I 
read the bill. There is no limitation on 
the amount that this bill would cost. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr, ADAIR. I know the gentleman’s 
concern about this and other matters of 
cost. But I would invite his attention 
to page 10 of the report. I shall read a 
brief paragraph there from the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 

Due to the uncertain factors involved, we 
cannot precisely estimate the cost of this 
bill, if enacted. Since it is planned, however, 
to exercise this discretionary authority only 
in the most unusual situations we believe the 
cost would not be large. If amended as sug- 
gested in this report the cost should be 
less than $200,000 in the first year. 


Mr. JONAS. That is exactly the point, 
if I may be permitted to say this; the 
only estimates as to cost apply to the 
first year, and that is before the program 
really gets underway. I am just wonder- 
ing whether, as the years pass and this 
provision becomes used, if we are not 
opening a Pandora's box and nobody can 
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estimate what this bill will cost the 
U.S. taxpayer. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Jonas was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. JONAS. May I say this in addi- 
tion, and then I shall yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

There is nothing in this section which 
would require that the owner first ex- 
haust his remedies against the contrac- 
tor or the seller. The bill authorizes the 
VA to go in immediately, upon being re- 
quested by the owner, and bail him out 
without requiring him to exhaust any of 
his remedies whatsoever. It seems to me 
that some reasonable restrictions should 
be tied into this authority. 

I would first like to yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, and then I will yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. On 
the matter of the gentleman’s concern 
about the cost: In the years subsequent 
to the first year we see no reason, and 
there was no evidence presented at this 
time or prior thereto that there could 
possibly be any substantial increase. It is 
assumed that the number of cases in 
which this discretionary authority would 
be used would remain fairly constant. 

The second assurance is that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, has re- 
ported that this authority would be used 
only with the utmost care and only after 
certain procedures had been followed 
which had been outlined by a VA witness 
when we were considering this same pro- 
posal in a prior Congress. The comments 
of the VA spokesman are set forth at 
pages 5 and 6 of the committee’s report. 
I am not going to go through all of that, 
but I will invite the attention of Members 
to the procedures which the VA proposes 
to follow. It seems to me that if anyone 
reads that, they would have assurance 
that this power would be used in a care- 
ful manner. 

Mr. JONAS. I appreciate those com- 
ments. I would point out however that 
the witness quoted is unidentified. The 
report does not even say in what prior 
Congress he made this statement. More- 
over, there is no assurance that the pres- 
ent VA Administrator will be in office in- 
definitely. This is merely a statement by 
one administration as to how he will ad- 
minister these provisions but his state- 
ment does not bind subsequent adminis- 
trations. These provisions are so loosely 
drawn that there is no way for Congress 
to have any kind of control over what 
this will cost. 

There are no estimates beyond 1 
year, There are no limitations whatso- 
ever. There are no requirements that the 
veteran exercise due care. Is he not sup- 
posed to exercise any supervision over 
his contract with his builder? Does he 
not have some responsibility to look to 
the builder to correct these errors? Is the 
Federal Government going to step in im- 
mediately upon his request and bail him 
out without requiring him to do any- 
thing? 

This is a section that should have been 
before the committee in a separate bill, 
so that it could have been discussed on 
its merits. We have been discussing the 
bill for 3 hours this afternoon, and 
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as far as I recall, very little comment was 
made on this section. My purpose today 
is merely to call the attention of the 
members of the committee to the 
language in this section and urge that 
the committee, at least in conference, if 
possible, undertake to try to put some 
reasonable limitations and restrictions 
on this open end authorization. 

The gentleman from Texas asked me 
to yield to him and I am prepared to 
yield now to the gentleman from Texas 
for any explanation and comment on 
this, because I think at least we should 
make some legislative history as to what 
the Congress expects of the VA, because 
there is no limitation on the authority 
aa cer in the written text of the 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman is on the committee which 
appropriates money for the VA. He is as 
well acquainted with the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Administrator as we are. 

Mr. JONAS. I have seen these pro- 
grams grow, and I know we will be asked 
to appropriate large sums of money to 
pick up the tab, and that is the reason 
I was trying to get it tied down under 
some reasonable restriction, instead of 
leaving it wide open and without requir- 
ing some affirmative action on the part 
of the owner, and some effort on the 
part of the VA to require correction of 
the defects by the builder, and exhaust 
those efforts, before rushing in to pick 
up the tab. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

(On request of Mr. KYL, and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. Jonas was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 


to take an additional 5 minutes. Other 
Members can get time by offering 
amendments. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Texas, however, that I have great 
regard also for Mr. Driver, and I know 
he would not say to the committee any- 
thing he does not intend to do, but Mr. 
Driver is not going to be the Veterans’ 
Administrator forever, and what he tells 
us in a letter is not going to be bind- 
ing on his successor. 

I think the only way we can really 
tie down the intent of Congress in this 
situation is to do it in forthright lan- 
guage in the report, or, better still, to 
incorporate the restrictions that ought to 
surround this authority in the language 
of the bill itself. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to redirect a question to the gentleman 
from Texas on a matter that has been 
posed by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. What responsibility does this 
language actually place in the hands of 
the purchaser of this home? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I am sorry I do not understand the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, in this pro- 
vision of the biil, the Government takes 
some responsibility beyond present law 
when the structure is unsound or when 
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there are other factors such as this pres- 
ent. Does the purchaser of this home, the 
veteran purchaser, have any responsibil- 
ity, or must he do anything on his own, 
for his part, before the Government will 
take the action which is contemplated by 
this section? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
there are restrictions placed on the pur- 
chaser. If the gentleman will yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana, he will learn 
more about the procedure. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, it is, of 
course, expected—and I am glad to have 
the opportunity to respond to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa in this respect—that 
the veteran purchaser will avail himself 
of all the rights which he would have as 
a purchaser against the builder or any 
other contractor. In those cases where 
these rights are not sufficient to protect 
the veteran purchaser, and where he has 
relied on VA or FHA inspection, and he 
finds some unexpected structural defect 
in the house, we believe he is entitled to 
the modest protection which this provi- 
sion in the bill will give him. But I would 
want to make it very clear that the vet- 
eran purchaser should exhaust all his 
remedies first in the normal procedures. 

Mr. JONAS. I would assume so also, but 
in reading this language I fail to find any 
requirement that he do so. That is what 
first attracted my attention to the sec- 
tion. There is no action required to be 
taken by the owner before the VA comes 
in and pays for the repairs or pays the 
claim of the owner against the builder or 
acquires title to the property. There is 
nothing in the section that gives the VA 
recourse on anybody. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. The committee relied up- 
on longstanding understandings with 
and commitments from the Veterans’ 
Administration and several of its spokes- 
men, in the assurance that these pro- 
cedures would be required before the VA 
stepped in. Additionally, the gentleman’s 
attention is invited to the fact that the 
FHA program contains similar proce- 
dures to protect home owners. The lan- 
guage of the FHA statute follows: 
EXPENDITURES TO CORRECT OR COMPENSATE FOR 

SUBSTANTIAL DEFECTS IN MORTGAGED HOMES 

Sec. 518. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized, with respect to any property improved 
by a one- to four-family dwelling approved 
for mortgage imsurance prior to the begin- 
ning of construction which he finds to have 
structural defects, to make expenditures for 
(1) correcting such defects, (2) paying the 
claims of the owner of the property arising 
from such defects, or (3) acquiring title to 
the property: Provided, That such authority 
of the Commissioner shall exist only (A) if 
the owner has requested assistance from the 
Commissioner not later than four years (or 
such shorter time as the Commissioner may 
prescribe) after insurance of the mortgage, 
and (B) if the property is encumbered by a 
mortgage which is insured under this Act 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964. 
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(b) The Commissioner shall by regulations 
prescribe the terms and conditions under 
which expenditures and payments may be 
made under the provisions of this section, 
and his decisions regarding such expendi- 
tures or payments, and the terms and condi- 
tions under which the same are approved or 
disapproved, shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be subject to judicial review. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would ask the gentleman 
from Indiana, then, is it assumed the 
purchaser would exhaust all legal rem- 
edies through court procedures before 
the Government stepped in? 

Mr. ADATR. All normal and ordinary 
legal remedies; yes. 

Mr. KYL. Would the normal proce- 
dures include carrying the case from one 
court to another on appeal? 

Mr. ADAIR. I believe that would have 
to be judged on the basis of the merits 
of each individual case. Certainly the 
veteran purchaser ought not to be put to 
the trouble and expense of an appeal to 
the State supreme court or something 
like that for repairs which might cost 
$500 or $1,000. That would obviously be 
uneconomic. That is why I say I believe 
we must look to him to pursue all nor- 
mal, reasonable, and logical procedures 
in this situation. 

Mr. KYL. I would then ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana, if the purchaser 
takes his case to court and the court 
makes a decision which would work 
against the purchaser’s interest, one 
would have to assume that decision was 
arrived at through proper judicial pro- 
cedure and therefore was a proper deci- 
sion. Would it then be the intent of this 
section to say, “Since the court did not 
find a remedy for the purchaser the Fed- 
eral Government, the Federal Treasury, 
e good what the court did not 

o” 

Mr. ADAIR. That is not the intent at 
all. If the court finds that the plaintiff, 
the complainant, the veteran purchaser 
has no just cause of action, I would cer- 
tainly feel the Federal Government and 
the Veterans’ Administration should be 
bound by that. 

Mr. KYL. Is this section then not 
superfluous? 

Mr. ADAIR. No; because the Veterans’ 
Administrator has no authority to per- 
form such repairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The substitute committee amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BENNETT, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 10477) to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the 
amount of home loan guarantee entitle- 
ment from $7,500 to $10,000, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 1104, he reported the bill back to 
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the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 69] 
Ashley Green, Oreg. Moore 
Battin Gubser Rees 
Bell Gurney Resnick 
Brown, Calif. Hagan Rivers 
Broyhill, Va. Hanna Rostenkowski 
Celler Hardy Roth 
Colmer Hawkins Roybal 
Conyers Helstoski Ruppe 
Corman Herlong St. Onge 
Cramer Holland Selden 
de la Garza Jones, Mo. Stubblefield 
Diggs Kee Van Deerlin 
Dingell King, Calif Watts 
Fallon Kluczynski Whalley 
Flynt Kuykendall Whitten 
Galifianakis MacGregor 
Gettys May 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 383 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
F and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. FINO. I am, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fino moves to recommit the bill (H.R. 
10477) to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: On page 2, line 24, strike out 
all of section 3 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 1811 of title 38, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The Congress finds that housing 
credit under section 1810 of this title is not 
and has not been generally available to vet- 
erans living in rural areas or in small cities 
and towns in or near large metropolitan areas 
and that there is an increasing scarcity of 
such credit in large metropolitan areas. It is 
therefore the purpose of this section to pro- 
vide housing credit for veterans living in such 
rural areas, small cities and towns, as well as 
in such metropolitan areas. 

b) Whenever the Administrator finds 
that private capital is not generally available 


in any rural area, small city or town, or an 
urban or suburban sector of a metropolitan 
area for the financing of loans guaranteed 
under section 1810 of this title, he shall 
designate such rural area, small city or town, 
or sector of such metropolitan area as a 
“housing credit shortage area’. He shall 
make, or enter into commitments to make, to 
any veteran eligible under this title, a loan 
for any or all of the purposes listed in sec- 
tion 1810(a) in such area.“ 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 367, nays 12, not voting 54, as 
follows: 


[Roll No, 70] 
YEAS—367 
Abbitt Cohelan Gibbons 
Abernethy Collier Gilbert 
Adair Conable Goodling 
Adams Conte Gray 
Addabbo Corbett Green, Pa. 
Albert Corman Griffin 
Anderson, Ill. Cowger Griffiths 
Anderson, Culver Gross 
Tenn, Cunningham Grover 
Andrews, Ala. Curtis Gude 
Andrews, Daddario Haley 
N. Dak Daniels Hall 
Arends Davis, Ga. Halleck 
Ashbrook Davis, Wis. Halpern 
Ashmore Dawson Hamilton 
Aspinall Delaney Hammer- 
Ayres Dellenback schmidt 
Baring Denney Hanley 
Bates Dent Hansen, Idaho 
Belcher Derwinski Hansen, Wash. 
Bennett Devine Hardy 
Dickinson Harrison 
Betts Diggs Harsha 
Bevill Dingell Harvey 
Biester Dole Hathaway 
Bingham Donohue Hawkins 
Blackburn Dorn Hays 
Blanton Dow Hébert 
Blatnik Dowdy Hechler, W. Va. 
Downing Heckler, Mass. 
Bolling Dulski Henderson 
Bolton Duncan Hicks 
Bow Dwyer Holifield 
Brademas Edmondson Horton 
Brasco Edwards, Ala. Hosmer 
Bray Edwards, La Howard 
Brinkley Ellberg Hull 
Brock Erlenborn Hungate 
Brooks Esch Hunt 
Broomfield Eshieman Hutchinson 
Brotzman Evans, Colo Ichord 
Brown, Mich. Everett 
Brown, Ohio Evins, Tenn. Jacobs 
Broyhill, N.C. Farbstein Jarman 
Buchanan Fascell Joelson 
Burke, Fla Feighan Johnson, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. Findley Johnson, Pa 
Burleson Fisher Jonas 
Burton, Calif. Flood Jones, Ala. 
Burton, Utah Foley Jones, N.C, 
Bush Ford, Gerald R. Karsten 
Button Ford, Karth 
Byrne, Pa William D Kastenmeier 
Byrnes, Wis. Fountain Kazen 
Cabell Fraser Kee 
Carter Frelinghuysen Keith 
Casey Friedel elly 
Cederberg Fulton, Pa. King, N.Y, 
Chamberlain Fulton, Tenn 
cy Fuqua Kleppe 
Clark Kornegay 
Clausen, Gardner Kyl 
Don H. Kyros 
Clawson, Del Gathings Laird 
Cleveland Giaimo Landrum 
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Langen O'Neal, Ga Scott 
Latta O'Neill, Mass. Shipley 
Leggett Ottinger Shriver 
Lennon Passman Sisk 
Lipscomb Patten Skubitz 
Lloyd Pelly Slack 
Long, Md. Pepper Smith, Calif. 
Lukens Perkins Smith, N.Y. 
McCarthy Pettis Smith, Okla 
McClory Philbin Snyder 
McCloskey Pickle Springer 
McClure Pike Stafford 
McCulloch Pirnie Staggers 
McDade Poage Stanton 
McDonald, Podell Steed 

Mich. Poft Steiger, Ariz. 
McEwen Pollock Steiger, Wis. 
McFall Pool Stratton 
McMillan Price, Il. Stuckey 
Macdonald, Price, Tex. Talcott 

Mass. Pryor Taylor 
Machen Pucinski Teague, Calif. 
Madden Purcell Teague, Tex 
Mahon Quie Tenzer 
Mailliard Quillen Thompson, N.J 
Marsh Railsback Thomson, Wis. 
Martin Randall Tiernan 
Mathias, Calif. Rarick Tuck 
Matsunaga Reid, Ill Tunney 
May Reid, N.Y. dall 
Mayne fel Uliman 
Meeds Reinecke Utt 
Meskill uss Vander Jagt 
Michel Rhodes, Ariz, Vanik 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes, Pa Vigorito 
Miller, Ohio Riegle Waggonner 

Rivers Waldie 
Minish Roberts Walker 
Mink Robison Wampler 
Minshall Rodino Watkins 
Mize Rogers, Colo, Watson 
Monagan 8, Whalen 
Montgomery Ronan White 
Moorhead Rooney, N.Y. Whitener 
Morgan Rooney, Pa. Widnall 
Morris, N. Mex. Rosenthal Wiggins 
Morse, Mass. Roudebush Willis 
Mosher Roush Wilson, Bob 
Moss Rumsfeld Wilson, 
Murphy, Ul. Ryan Charles H 
Murphy, N.Y. St Germain Winn 
Myers Sandman Wolff 
Natcher Satterfield Wyatt 
Nedzi Saylor Wydler 
Nelsen Schadeberg Wylie 
Nichols herle Wyman 
O'Hara, II. Scheuer Yates 
O'Hara, Mich. Schneebeli Young 
O'Konski Schweiker Zion 
Olsen Schwengel Zwach 
NAYS—12 
Annunzio Fino Patman 
Barrett Gonzalez Sullivan 
Cahill Kupferman Thompson, Ga. 
Eckhardt Nix Wright 
NOT VOTING—54 
Ashley Green, Oreg. Resnick 
Battin Gubser Rostenkowski 
Gurney th 

Boland Roybal 
Brown, Calif. Hanna Ruppe 
Broyhill, Va. Helstoski St. Onge 
Carey Herlong den 
Celler Holland Sikes 
Colmer Jones, Mo Smith, Iowa 
Conyers King, Stephens 

amer Kluczynski Stubblefield 
de la Garza Kuykendall Taft 
Edwards, Calif ng, La. Van Deerlin 
Fallon MacGregor Watts 
Flynt Mathias, Md. Whalley 
Galifianakis Moore Whitten 
Gettys Morton Williams, Pa. 
Goodell Rees Zablocki 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Cramer. 
Mr. Gettys with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia, 


Mr. Fallon with Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Boland with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. MacGregor. 


Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Battin. 
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Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Res- 
nick. 

Mrs. Greene of Oregon with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. de la Garza. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Brown of California. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend chapter 37 of title 
38 of the United States Code to liberalize 
the guaranty entitlement and reasonable 
value requirement for home loans, to 
remove certain requirements with re- 
spect to the interest rate on loans sub- 
ject to such chapter, and to authorize aid 
on account of structural defects in prop- 
erty purchased with assistance under 
such chapter.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


OVER IN MY CORNER 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker. I am often 
inspired by the sound logic and the phi- 
losophy of life which my friend, O. A. 
Brice, presents in his column, “Over in 
My Corner,” which appears in the Lake 
Wales News, one of the Nation’s finest 
weekly newspapers, published in Lake 
Wales, Fla. 

His column of March 21 is particu- 
larly refreshing and I place it in the 
Recorp so that others can enjoy another 
fine expression of his philosophy. The 
editorial column follows: 

OVER IN My CORNER 
(By O. A. Brice) 


I am richer tonight than I was this morn- 
ing. I don't mean I struck the jackpot and 
the bank account bulged throughout the day, 
but I saved a friend whom I had uncon- 
sciously lost. 

The recovery of the friendship of this man 
who had been an acquaintance over many 
years was brought about by another friend 
who exercised his privilege of telling me pri- 
vately what had happened. 

So without delay I proceeded to hunt the 
fellow I have long admired and for whom 
I would go a long way and I made an 
apology which he sincerely accepted. 
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Since the incident, I have been wondering 
how many other friends I have lost through 
pure carelessness. Maybe some of them 
haven’t vanished but are near the border line 
and only through their charitable thinking 
have they overlooked my shortsightedness. 

Then, I have been wondering today, if there 
aren’t others in the community like myself, 
who have shortened their list of friends, just 
as unconsciously as I did with this one. 

My case came about by permitting myself 
to walk away from the desk carrying a lot 
of the work-day details and the worries of 
business on my mind. Upon contact with the 
one whom I respect and admire, I then ut- 
terly failed to give the recognition to which 
he is due. 

Once, twice, and perhaps several other 
times, this has happened, with the result 
that the once-tried friend came to the con- 
clusion I didn’t care to be sociable so he 
dropped me from his list. 

How many times with other people it has 
happened I have no way of knowing, but I 
suspect I am not the only guilty one, so I 
am meditating upon the dangers entailed 
by allowing oneself to become too en 
in what he is doing and overestimating the 
importance of chaining himself to details 
which eventually make him little, except a 
mechanical robot. 

It’s so easy for people now days to lose 
friends. Maybe the incident occurs from be- 
hind the counter as we wait on a customer. 

A general lack of concern over our neigh- 
bor’s problems; perhaps an unkind criticism 
of an individual whose inner life we do not 
know or the failure to be charitable with 
those who sometimes make a wrong step, 
costs friends. 

It’s even easy over the telephone or through 
a letter or in the church or civic club to 
lose a friend, Perhaps it's done just as un- 
consciously as I lost the one I mention, but 
nevertheless it’s done and it’s always an im- 
portant loss. 

I recently visited with a retired business 
man who had made a great success in his 
field of work. Reminiscing he could recall no 
great faculty he possessed which had been 
responsible for his success and then he de- 
clared; “All that I ever accomplished in the 
way of success or happiness is attributed to 
my friends—they made me!” 

With this in mind I have always cherished 
a friend more than money or selfish prestige 
and in these days it seems to me that too 
much care cannot be exercised in keeping 
that security of peace and mind which comes 
from the knowledge that around you every- 
where are friends who cannot be bought or 
destroyed. 

So back to the loss I almost sustained! 
It was caught in time to save a friend, but 
it was a friend who helped me do it. Other- 
wise I might never have known what hap- 
pened. Friends are worth keeping! 

These thoughts may sound silly as we rush 
along; in my case I feel richer to know I 
again enjoy the friendship and confidence of 
one whom I have long admired, and the men- 
tion of the incident may cause you to take 
inventory of your priceless possession of 
friends. 


“My friends are little lamps to me, 
Their radiance warms and cheers my ways, 
And all my pathway dark and lonely, 
Is brightened by their rays. 
I try to keep them bright by faith, 
And never let them dim with doubt, 
For every time I lose a friend, 
A little lamp goes out.” 


UMWA BRIEF IN ATOM CASE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 864 
and am wondering if the Joint Atomic 
Committee is going to hold hearings on 
it. I think it is important that they do. 
As an example, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the following article from the 
United Mine Workers Journal in which 
they show good reason why the reactor 
should not be built, both economic and 
safety aspects: 


UMWA BRIEF IN COLORADO ATOM PLANT CASE 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF COLORADO: APPLICATION 
No. 22803 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America, on March 1 
filed its brief in protest to the proposed con- 
struction of the Fort St. Vrain atomic energy 
power plant at Platteville, Colo., about 30 
miles from Denver. The brief is a summary 
statement of the position of the Inter- 
national Union in opposition to this plant. 
The matter is now before the Colorado Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission for a ruling on 
whether the Public Service Co. of Colorado 
shall be granted a “certificate of convenience 
and necessity” to permit the power com- 
pany to proceed with construction. Because 
of the importance of this document in the 
over-all battle of the UMWA against danger- 
ous atomic energy plants, the Journal is 
printing major portions of the brief in the 
Colorado case. They follow.) 

In the matter of the application of Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, 550 15th Street, 
Denver, Colo., for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of a 
330 MW electric generating plant to be 
known as the Fort St. Vrain Nuclear Gen- 
erating Station, near Platteville, Colo., to- 
gether with a 230 Kv., transmission line 
from said plant site to a point near 
Boulder, Colorado, and a 230 Kv. transmis- 
sion line from said plant site to a point 
near Fort Lupton, Colo. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America has, heretofore, in pre- 
liminary pleadings made clear to the Com- 
mission the reasons and grounds urged by it 
for denial of the instant application. Those 
reasons may be succinctly stated and re- 
peated here: 

(a) The proposed nuclear generating fa- 
cility has not been and cannot be proven 
economically sound or feasible; 

(b) The operation of the proposed facility, 
even if economically sound and feasible, 
would constitute an undue and wholly un- 
necessary risk to the health and safety of the 
people in the area adjacent thereto; and 

(c) The applicant is not willing to provide 
indemnity to those who might suffer injury 
and damage through the operation of the 
proposed facility. 

Each of those grounds is now supported by 
the instant record. We believe brief comment 
or each point suffices to sustain that proposi- 


tion. 
A. Economic feasibility 

‘The record is clear and undisputed. No one 
has said or can now say that Fort St. Vrain, 
whether called an experimental or develop- 
mental plant, can be or ever will be success- 
fully operated. Concededly, professional opin- 
ion and judgment in this regard could only 
be premised upon operational experience of 
another similar plant, and that experience is 
totally lacking. 

It is said by Public Service, or rather by the 
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witness, Vice President Richard F. Walker, for 
Public Service, that Peach Bottom is the 
“prototype” of Fort St. Vrain. Of course 
Peach Bottom is not a prototype of the sub- 
ject plant. It was testified by the nuclear en- 
gineer, Dr. (Edward D.) Jordan, a (UMWA 
Witness): 

“Q. Do you have an opinion as to whether 
or not Peach Bottom is a prototype of the 
Fort St. Vrain project or plant? 

“A. I would not classify Peach Bottom as 
a prototype for the Fort St. Vrain plant. 

“Q. And for what reason or reasons? 

„A. Well, I think there are too many 
changes going on simultaneously from Peach 
Bottom to Fort St. Vrain. First, they are uti- 
lizing a prestressed concrete reactor vessel. 
You are also eliminating what is called the 
conventional containment building. Appar- 
ently the helium circulators are different. 
You have different fuel elements. These are 
the major changes. I think for a prototype, 
to use the term ‘prototype’ as I would use it 
one would have primarily just a scaling up in 
size. For example, it has been mentioned 
that the Fort St. Vrain or the proposed Fort 
St. Vrain reactor would be a prototype for 
a thousand megawatt electrical plant. Well, 
the difference there would be a factor of 3n 
power, and essentially the same technical 
specifications would apply, that would be the 
prototype relationship.” 

Even so, the record would reflect that the 
operation of Peach Bottom, roughly one- 
eighth the size of Fort St. Vrain, would 
hardly justify the optimism of Public Serv- 
ice that its plant will operate at 80 percent 
capacity over a projected life span of some 
30 plus years. Forgetting its history of shut- 
downs prior to June, 1967, Peach Bottom has 
between that time and the close of the cal- 
endar year been shut down for one full 
month and, at the time of this hearing, was 
scheduled to be shut down for another 
period of six weeks. 

Taking into consideration the operation of 
Peach Bottom, Doctor Jordan was asked, as 
a nuclear engineer, whether with any degree 
of certainty he could state that Fort St. 
Vrain would operate at 80 percent capacity. 
The answer was given: 

“No, I could not, because we have no en- 

gineering plan experience upon which to 
make such a judgment. I would say the 80 
percent load factor as plant capacity factor 
is just a guess right now.“ 
His testimony was, further, that no other 
nuclear engineer could justifiably express a 
contrary opinion . , and we note the ap- 
plicant did not bring forth any such quali- 
fied witness to do so, 

He would submit that certificates of public 
convenience and necessity have not been 
heretofore issued by this Commission upon a 
guess at economic soundness and feasibility. 

Public Service Company has itself stated 
the alternative to this nuclear plant would 
be a coal fueled facility. . . . Its witness 
testified that a sufficient supply of coal would 
be available in an adjacent area to supply 
such an alternative plant. Upon this 
premise Exhibit 14 was offered by applicant 
to show the comparative costs in the proposed 
nuclear facility and the alternative fossil 
fueled plant. The end result of the compari- 
son was that the total cost per kilowatt hour 
in the fossil fueled plant was 4.79 mills as 
opposed to 4.77 mills in the proposed nuclear 
ot a difference of .02 mill per kilowatt 

our, 

Apart from the obvious fact that the two- 
hundredths of a mill difference would be di- 
rectly affected were the “guess” that this 
nuclear facility would operate at 80 percent 
capacity proven wrong, it should be pointed 
up that the nuclear fuel cost in less than 
three years has escalated more than two- 
hundredths of a mill, and that cost is sub- 
ject to further escalation. . . . With respect 
to future increase in the cost of coal, Mr. 
Joseph Brennan, economist with the United 
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Mine Workers and Assistant Director of its 
Research and Marketing Department, testi- 
fied: 

“A. Of course when one gets into projec- 
tions one also must get into assumptions. 
However, based on historic experience of say 
1947 through to date, based upon the increas- 
ing use of technology in the coal mines, based 
upon the increasing utilization of very large 
amounts of coal by electric utilities permit- 
ting the continuous operation of coal mines, 
and based upon the developing technology in 
the electric utility industry I would assume 
and I would postulate that the price of coal 
in say the next ten years will either continue 
to decline or will, at best, level off. 

“Q. Is that true with respect to the coal 
production in the State of Colorado? 

“A, Based on the information I have it is 
my opinion that this will be true.” 

It is, of course, patently clear that opera- 
tional experience has proven the economic 
feasibility and reliability of coal fueled gen- 
erating facilities. We doubt that Public 
Service, with its expressed pride in the Com- 
pany's history, would contend otherwise. 
Public Service has stated to this Commission 
that a coal fueled plant would be the alter- 
native to Fort St. Vrain. It has, in fact, shown 
that a coal fueled plant would be as, if not 
more, economically sound than would be a 
nuclear generating facility—even if the 
guesswork utilized to postulate economic 
feasibility in this type nuclear power gener- 
ation be borne out. 

We submit that but for government sub- 
sidy approximating $47,000,000.00 (million), 
of which Public Service is either the direct 
or indirect recipient, it would not be for a 
nuclear generating facility that the Company 
would be here seeking this Commission's cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. We fur- 
ther submit the effectuation of that subsidy 
is not justification for the issuance of this 
certificate. 


B. Unnecessary risk to health and safety 


The President of Public Service Company 
(Robert T. Person) testified before Congress 
in June, 1965, that his Company would not 
proceed with this project were not the provi- 
sions of the Price-Anderson Act, so-called, 
extended beyond the then expiration date of 
August, 1967, or some alternative provided. 
. . The purpose of that testimony is clear: 
If the Hability of Public Service Company to 
third persons for damage and injury resulting 
from a nuclear accident at Fort St. Vrain was 
not limited to the amount of private insur- 
ance available, $74,000,000.00 (million), plus 
government indemnity of 8486, 000,000.00, 
Fort St. Vrain would not be built, 

Yet Public Service Company would now, 
through the testimony of its witness, Walker, 
have the Commission believe that a nuclear 
accident at Fort St. Vrain which would cause 
injury or damage to third persons or their 
property is an “impossibility,” or something 
“inconceivable,” 

The obvious question arises that if a nu- 
clear accident causing damage to third per- 
sons is impossible, why condition the con- 
struction of Fort St. Vrain on the exemption 
of Public Service and its properties and as- 
sets from third party liability? And if, as ap- 
parently propounded by the applicant’s wit- 
ness, Dr. (Albert J.) Goodjohn, any injury or 
damage to third persons from a nuclear acci- 
dent at the plant would be de minimis (of the 
minimum), why the need to exempt Public 
Service after provisions are made for a con- 
glomerate fund in the amount of $560,000,- 
000.00 (million) to meet third party claims? 

The answers to those questions are ob- 
vious: A nuclear accident at Fort St. Vrain is 
neither inconceivable nor impossible and the 
injury and damage which might be caused 
third persons therefrom is of staggering 
proportions, 

Dr. Cowan, a nuclear physicist with vast 
experience in the field, testified that he would 
not say and doubted any other nuclear 
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physicist would say it was impossible for the 
retainer vessel at Fort St. Vrain to be 
breached. .. . Doctor Goodjohn, who testified 
for the applicant, did not dispute that testi- 
mony. Dr. Cowan further testified regarding 
the “maxim credible accident” at Fort St. 
Vrain and the possible consequences to 
people living in the adjacent “low popula- 
tion zone”, so-called: 

“Q. How many people were included in 
what you refer to as the low population 
zone? 

„A. As I remember, about 9,000. I did not 
find, perhaps because of the short time I had 
to look, I did not find enough details regard- 
ing the low population zone to say or to tell 
me what action was anticipated in that zone. 
I would infer from the amounts of activity 
discussed as perhaps being released in an ac- 
cident, a few thousand to several tens of 
thousands of curies, that it’s implied or en- 
visioned that a certain amount of evacua- 
tion, a certain number of people would be 
evacuated within a reasonable time, a few 
hours, from regions of the low population 
zone. I infer this. I infer also... 

“Q. Evacuation, doctor, from or in the 
group of 9,000? 

“A, In the group of 9,000, yes. If a family 
were living near the plant area or perhaps 
in Platteville and that activity, radioactivity, 
fell out and blew over onto those people, I 
would anticipate that these people would be 
evacuated within a few hours of the onset 
of the accident. 

“Q. Evacuated then for what period of 
time? 

“A. Well, until the place, their home or 
their place of business and so forth, was free 
of any contamination. This implies that fall- 
out would occur on say portions of Platte- 
ville, perhaps all of Platteville, which would 
require not only evacuation but at least in 
places a certain amount of decontamination 
work, and perhaps even some condemnation, 
I don't know. 

“Q. Were there, or did, in the course of your 
studies of the project, anything come to your 
attention which would indicate that any pro- 
gram has been set up for the evacuation in 
the low population zone? 

“A, I didn’t see any, no. 

“Q. Now you indicated that buildings and 
structures would be contaminated. Would 
you describe that, doctor? 

“A, These are fission fragment activities 
and some of them are rather long lived. If 
they fall on equipment to an extent that 
makes it a radiation hazard under the de- 
fined limits of that to be in buildings or 
around cquipment like that, then one has to 
proceed to clean that equipment. If it’s a 
metal surface, polished metal surface of an 
automobile, for instance, a good wash is all 
that is needed. If it’s a painted surface of 
wood, then again perhaps some scrubbing 
and repainting, depending on the level of 
contamination. If it’s wood that is unpainted 
it may be very difficult and one might have 
to remove some of that wood. It's conceivable 
that buildings or property or materials might 
be denied the use of their owners for some 
time, or might in some cases be actually con- 
demned. 

“Q. Were there any provisions made to your 
knowledge respecting the method of proce- 
dure for this decontamination process? 

“A. I didn’t see any such.“ 

Doctor Goodjohn did not refute this tes- 
timony. Rather, he restricted himself to the 
proposition that a release of contaminated 
matter from an accident at Fort St. Vrain 
would be within the limits specified by Fed- 
eral regulations. . 

We would, however, at this juncture point 
up to the Commission certain pertinent pro- 
visions from those regulations contained in 
the Code of Federal Regulations, Title 10. 
Part 100 thereof deals with the subject of 
“Reactor Site Criteria.” 

Section 100.1(b) provides: 

“Insufficient experience has been accumu- 
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lated to permit the writing of detailed stand- 
ards that would provide a quantitative corre- 
lation of all factors significant to the ques- 
tion of acceptability of reactor sites. This 
part is intended as an interim guide to 
identify a number of factors considered by 
the Commission in the evaluation of reactor 
sites and the general criteria used at this time 
as guides in approving or disapproving pro- 
posed sites. Any applicant who believes that 
factors other than those set forth in the 
guide should be considered by the Commis- 
sion will be expected to demonstrate the ap- 
plicability and significance of such factors.” 

Section 100.2(b) provides: 

“The site criteria contained in this part 
apply primarily to reactors of a general type 
and design on which experience has been 
developed, but can also be applied to other 
reactor types. In particular, for reactors that 
are novel in design and unproven as pro- 
totypes or pilot plants, it is expected that 
these basic criteria will be applied in a man- 
ner that takes into account the lack of er- 
perience. In the application of these criteria 
which are deliberately flexible, the safeguards 
provided either site isolation or engineered 
features—should reflect the lack of certainty 
that only experience can provide.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

Section 100.3(b) provides: 

Low population zone’ means the area 
immediately surrounding the exclusion area 
which contains residents, the total number 
and density of which are such that there is 
@ reasonable probability that appropriate 
protective measures could be taken in their 
behalf in the event of a serious accident. 
These guides do not specify a permissible 
population density or total population 
within this zone because the situation may 
vary from case to case. Whether a specific 
number of people can, ‘for example, be evac- 
uated from a specific area, or instructed to 
take shelter, on a timely basis will depend 
on many factors such as location, number 
and size of highways, scope and extent of 
advance planning, and actual distribution of 
residents within the area.’” (Emphasis 
added.) 

Section 100.11 provides: 

“(a) As an aid in evaluating a proposed 
site, an applicant should assume a fission 
produce release from the core, the expected 
demonstrable leak rate from the contain- 
ment and the meteorological conditions per- 
tinent to his site to derive an exclusion area, 
a low population zone and population center 
distance. For the purpose of this analysis, 
which shall set forth the basis for the nu- 
merical values used, the applicant should 
determine the following: 

“(1) An exclusion area of such size that an 
individual located at any point on its bound- 
ary for two hours immediately following 
onset of the postulated fission product re- 
lease would not receive a total radiation dose 
to the whole body in excess of 25 rem? or a 


The whole body dose of 25 rem referred 
to above corresponds numerically to the once 
in a lifetime accidental or emergency dose 
for radiation workers which, according to 
NCRP recommendations may be disregarded 
in the determination of their radiation ex- 

status (see NBS Handbook 69 dated 
June 5, 1959). However, neither its use nor 
that of the 300 rem value for thyroid expo- 
sure as set forth in these site criteria guides 
are intended to imply that these numbers 
constitute acceptable limits for emergency 
doses to the public under accident condi- 
tions. Rather, this 25 rem whole body value 
and the 300 rem thyroid value have been set 
forth in these guides as reference values, 
which can be used in the evaluation of re- 
actor sites with respect to potential reactor 
accidents of exceedingly low probability of 
occurrence, and low risk of public exposure 
to radiation, 
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total radiation dose in excess of 300 rem 
to the thyroid from iodine exposure. 

“(2) A low population zone of such size 
that an individual located at any point on 
its outer boundary who is exposed to the 
radioactive cloud resulting from the postu- 
lated fission product release (during the en- 
tire period of its passage) would not receive 
a total radiation dose to the whole body in 
excess of 25 rem or a total radiation dose in 
excess of 300 rem to the thyroid from iodine 
exposure.” 

It thus becomes clear that these “Federal 
regulations” spoken of by Doctor Goodjohn 
are not, and do not purport to be, absolutes. 
In considering the provisions of 100.2(b), it 
would appear from this record that the Fort 
St. Vrain reactor design is sufficiently novel 
so that one may validly ask whether even the 
most detailed and expert of engineering con- 
siderations sufficiently “reflect the lack of 
certainty that only experience can provide.” 

What is further made clear by these regu- 
lations is that should an accident actually 
occur every effort should be made to keep 
doses delivered to persons in the vicinity of 
the reactor site as low as possible and far 
below the values set forth. Adequate pre- 
cautions should be taken for warn- 
ing of persons outside of the exclu- 
sion area that a release of radioactivity is 
imminent or has occurred, for efficient evacu- 
ation of persons exposed to the radiation so 
as to reduce the dose actually delivered, for 
the rapid closing of public roads, highways 
and railroads which pass through the vicinity 
to prevent exposure by entering a contami- 
nated area, for the rapid warning of persons 
and facilities downstream on waterways 
which may become contaminated and who 
may be using water from the waterway, etc. 

The record here, however, is quite clear 
that no such precautions have yet been taken 
or even considered by Public Service. The 
testimony before the Commission on this 
point boils down to the proposition that 
should worst come to worst, perhaps the vol- 
unteer fire department of Platteville, if one 
exists, could in large measure handle the re- 
sulting, infinite problems. 

We recognize, of course, that accidents 
could happen in any type generating facil- 
ity. We further recognize that were this pro- 
posed facility constructed a nuclear accident 
would not of certainty occur. We would, how- 
ever, submit the obvious fact that were the 
possible nuclear accident to occur, with yet 
unknown and unlimited consequences, that 
accident and the attendant hazards to health 
and safety can in no way be equated to any 
accident which has heretofore taken place or 
which hereafter might conceivably occur in 
a conventional plant. 

To protect the general public from the 
wholly unnecessary risks of infinite danger 
cannot, in turn, be equated with impeding 
progress. The expert witness for this protes- 
tant, Dr. Jordan, that in years to 
come nuclear power will be widely utilized in 
electrical generation. . That utilization 
will, of course, follow years of experimenta- 
tion. And there are facilities, means and 
places where experiments, to be 
experiments, can, with reasonably adequate 
safeguards, be carried on. Platteville, Colo- 
rado should not and need not be one. 


C. Failure to provide indemnity 


We have heretofore discussed the uncon- 
troverted fact that Public Service Company is 
not willing to subject its property and its 
assets to third party claims resulting from a 
nuclear accident. What was there said need 
not be repeated here. 

The record is further patently clear that 
Public Service is either not willing or is un- 
able to advise this Commission that the 
amount of private insurance together with 
government indemnity would provide just 
and sufficient compensation to the members 
of the public injured and damaged as a re- 
sult of a nuclear accident at Fort St. Vrain. 
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Apart from personal injuries, the testimony 
of Doctor Cowan would indicate that con- 
siderable contamination may be delivered to 
buildings and equipment as well as to crops 
and livestock. Contamination of unpainted 
wood, rusty iron and steel surfaces, concrete, 
would be most difficult to remove and so 
might be left to decay naturally. This would 
deny its use to those who might be depend- 
ent upon it for some time, perhaps months. 
If the equipment is sensitive in the sense that 
it is used for the production of human foods, 
such as milking machines, containers, and 
the like, then the restrictions on its sub- 
sequent use are likely to be even more severe. 
Smooth, clean surfaces which are hard and 
free from small fissures may be decontami- 
nated by scrubbing and flushing. This proce- 
dure may require subsequent refinishing of 
the surfaces. Cloth materials may be decon- 
taminated by specialized cleaning facilities, 
but they may be damaged in the process. 

Such damage, expressed in purely dollar 
costs, would result from, among other causes, 
temporary or permanent loss of property, 
equipment, crops, livestock, clothing, and the 
like; damage to these and other such items by 
decontamination routines or through neglect 
while awaiting repossession; loss of income 
through denial of use of business or farm 
properties until contamination is cleared 
(and complete radioactivity surveys have 
been carried out); expenses for housing and 
feeding of persons who have been evacuated 
from contaminated areas; transportation— 
both emergency and commuter types—occa- 
sioned by the accident; decontamination 
services; radioactivity survey services; etc. 

Yet none of these things, apparently, have 
been taken into consideration by Public Serv- 
ice and no study, apparently, has been made 
by persons competent in the evaluation of 
such matters, including health physicists, de- 
contamination experts and insurance adjust- 
ers, to evaluate the maximum credible dam- 
age and the maximum hypothetical damage 
which might flow from a nuclear accident. 

Certainly this Commission is entitled to 
know and should know the possible conse- 
quences of a nuclear accident at this facility 
and what provisions have been made to ade- 
quately compensate those of the public af- 
fected thereby. The application cannot, we 
respectfully submit, be granted without that 
consideration—and the applicant has yet to 
provide any information upon which that 
consideration could be made. 


CONCLUSION 


We respectfully submit by reason of the 
above and foregoing, and upon the entire 
record herein, this application should be 
denied. 

Respectfully submitted. 

V. G. Sxavx, Jr., 
Attorney for International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America. 
DENVER, COLO. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON: AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 PEACE CANDIDATE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said these days about who can do 
most to restore peace to Vietnam. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that while many 
candidates make all sorts of promises and 
assertions, it is Lyndon B. Johnson who 
has actually done more than anyone else 
to bring peace to the world. 
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President Johnson is, indeed, Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 peace candidate. 

No man in the entire world has done 
more to bring all sides in the Vietnam 
conflict to the negotiating table than 
President Johnson, 

President Johnson has exemplified the 
highest tradition of our Republic by 
holding in one hand the olive branch of 
peace and in the other an arrow to curb 
those who would seek to destroy us. He 
has made a very sincere effort to end the 
war, I believe this country should now 
rally behind its President and help bring 
this war to a successful victorious con- 
clusion. 

Victory does not come in surrender. 
The conclusion of this war can only be 
brought about when both sides agree to 
sit down at the negotiating table. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a partial record of 
President Johnson’s heroic search for 
peace: 

Laos conference; 

U.N. Security Council invitation to 
Hanoi, August 7, 1964; 

Seventeen nonalined nations appeal, 
April 1, 1965; 

President Johnson’s speech at Johns 
Hopkins University, April 7, 1966; 

Indian Government proposal, April 
1965; 

U.N. Secretary-General peace efforts, 
April 1965; 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers initia- 
tive, June 1965; ` 

Davies mission, July 1965; 

President's letter to U Thant, July 28, 
1965; 

Ambassador Goldberg's letter to Pres- 
ident on U.N. Security Council, July 30, 


1965; 
proposal, August 


Indian-Yugoslav 
1965; 

United Kingdom 12-nation appeal, De- 
cember 1965; 

Cambodia proposal for ICC expansion, 
December 1965; 

f Pope Paul VI appeal, December 19, 

965; 

Peace offensive: Communicated with 
115 governments with six Presidential 
envoys visiting 34 capitals, December- 
January 1965-66; 

Ronning mission, June 1966; 
wee conference initiative, August 6, 

66; 

U.N. Secretary-General 
August 31, 1966; 

Ambassador Goldberg’s General As- 
sembly Address, September 22, 1966; 

British six-point plan, October 6, 1966; 

Manila communique, October 25, 1966; 

Ambassador Goldberg’s letter to U 
Thant, December 19, 1966; 

British proposal for cessation of hos- 
tilities, December 30, 1966; 

President’s letter to Pope Paul, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1967; 

Continuous bilateral contacts with 
Communist capitals, including talks with 
Chinese Ambassador in Warsaw, 1964 
to present; 

San Antonio formula under which 
President proposed to end the bombing 
immediately and unconditionally if 
Hanoi will indicate it will not take ad- 
vantage of the bombing pause by sending 
huge numbers of Communist forces into 
South Vietnam; and 


proposal, 
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Bombing pauses: First, May 12 to 17, 
1965, 5 days; second, December 24, 1965, 
to January 30, 1966, 37 days; third, De- 
cember 23 to 25, 1966, 2 days; fourth, 
December 30, 1966, to January 1, 1967, 
2 days; and fifth, February 7 to 13, 1967, 
6 days. 

Mr. Speaker, this impressive search for 
peace by President Johnson clearly shows 
how sincerely this man wants to bring 
this war to a conclusion with honor. 


REPORT ON VIETNAM BY SIDNEY J. 
ROCHE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the New York Times today carries a dis- 
turbing report by an official who served 
in both the military and civilian pro- 
grams in Vietnam—a report I most ur- 
gently recommend to my colleagues in 
Congress. 

This official, Sidney J. Roche, charges 
that U.S. programs in Vietnam are frus- 
trated by massive corruption, an “in- 
effectual” South Vietnamese Army, badly 
managed aid policies and “unsound” 
American military efforts. 

Particularly alarming are Mr. Roche's 
statements on the capability of the South 
Vietnamese Army, which, if true, would 
make futile demands made by many po- 
litical leaders and others for the South 
Vietnamese to assume greater responsi- 
bility for the fighting. Mr. Roche writes: 

The Army of the Republic of Vietnam may 
very well be the worst army in all of Asia. 
It is organized along the lines employed by 
modern armies 30 years ago.... The army 
is quite content to sit In camps, take their 
share of the graft and corruption and let 
the United States Army do the fighting and 
take the casualties, 


Mr. Roche's report heavily underscores 
the need for a full reappraisal of our mili- 
tary, aid, and pacification programs in 
Vietnam, A close, hard look at whether 
the way we are operating in Vietnam is 
the best way to achieve our goal of se- 
curing South Vietnam against Com- 
munist aggression is now definitely in 
order. A full-scale congressional reeval- 
uation of our Vietnamese policy is long 
overdue. 

The article referred to follows: 

U.S. ADE IN SAIGON QUITS IN PROTEST— 
CHARGES U.S. PROGRAMS IN VIETNAM ARE 
FAILING 

(By Bernard Weinraub) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, March 25.—A for- 
mer Official on Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land's staff who has worked for the United 
States mission for more than a year is leaving 
South Vietnam to protest “failures” of the 
American effort here. 

The official, Sidney J. Roche, issued a re- 
port to the mission saying that United States 
programs were being frustrated by massive 
corruption, an “ineffectual” South Vietnam- 
ese Army, badly managed aid policies and 
“unsound” American military efforts. He par- 
ticularly cited his unhappiness with devel- 
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opments since the Vietcong’s lunar New Year 
offensive. 

“I had hoped that the Tet offensive would 
produce some changes in policies,” Mr. Roche 
said today. “However, it appears that we are 
going to follow the same old road and pursue 
the same old policies.” 

In 1964 and 1965, Mr. Roche served on Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's staff as plans officer in 
charge of defense planning in Southeast Asia. 
After that tour, he retired as a lieutenant 
colonel with 27 years’ military experience. 

He returned to Vietnam in December, 1966, 
to serve with the United States mission. He 
has served as a civilian adviser to the Fifth 
Division of the South Vietnamese Army and 
held several prominent positions in the mis- 
sion’s planning and pacification programs for 
the provinces around Saigon. 

In one of these positions, Mr. Roche served 
as liaison between Robert Komer, who heads 
the pacification program, and John Vann, 
the highest ranking civilian adviser in the 
III Corps area, which includes Saigon. 

Mr. Roche said that he decided to resign 
shortly after Mr. Komer's recent return from 
a series of conferences in Washington. 


HOPED FOR BETTER THINGS 


“We were all hoping that when Komer 
went to Washington and Wheeler came here 
for his visit, things would change,” the hefty 
51-year-old former Army Officer said. He was 
referring to the recent visit of Gen. Earle C. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff. 

“But Komer came back and had a staff 
meeting and said business is the same— 
pacification is still the name of the game.” 
Mr. Roche went on. “At that point I de- 
cided to quit. It hasn't worked in four years 
and it won't work now.” 

“We've got to be honest with ourselves,” 
he went one. “We've got to realize that we're 
just not cutting it over here the way things 
are going.” 

“We have got to sit down and face certain 
realities here,” he said in an interview. “The 
limited response that we've been maintain- 
ing is well and good if it is sufficient to do 
the job. It hasn’t been so far.” 

“He said that a sharp increase by American 
forces, as well as increased bombing of sup- 
ply routes in North Vietnam together with 
the port of Haiphong, could be a solution.” 

“The purpose of war, any war, is to impose 
your will upon an enemy and not settle for a 
military standoff,” he said. 

Mr. Roche’s “termination of service“ re- 
port, widely distributed in the United States 
mission, has been received with anger and 
some embarrassment in high official quarters. 

“It’s one man’s opinion,” said one person 
close to the mission. “What he’s saying is, 
after all, what other people have said before.” 


SAYS MANY AGREE 


Mr. Roche’s report reads like a blueprint 
of what high-level officials say privately is 
wrong with numerous programs here. 

“Anyone who gets involved here will come 
to the rame conclusions,” Mr. Roche said. 
“People I’ve worked with—old friends, even 
strangers—have all come up to me in the 
past few days and sald, ‘You've hit the nail 
on the head.“ 

One of the points he stresses is corruption. 
In Vietnam, he writes, power is personalized 
and not institutionalized, as in the United 
States. Therefore, he goes on, the traditional 
approach has always been to endure, if not 
accept, the tendency of Vietnamese officials 
to dip into the public till. 

The Vietcong, making good use of propa- 
ganda, point out South Vietnamese corrup- 
tion and emphasize to the people the perfidy 
of their leaders, Mr. Roche says. 

They also point out that United States 
Officials are little better because they support 
the South Vietnamese and, therefore, must 
support their corrupt practices, he continues. 

“It is a propaganda line that is becoming 
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increasingly hard to counter, especially 
when so little defense is possible,” he goes on. 


SAYS IT PROLONGS WAR 


Aside from the monetary loss to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, he says, “which no doubt is a 
staggering amount, the harm to the United 
States and the war effort is enormous and 
its effects are prolonging the war.” 

Of the South Vietnamese Army, called the 
A. R. V. N., Mr. Roche writes: 

“The Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
may very well be the worst army in all of 
Asia. It is organized along the lines employed 
by modern armies 30 years ago. 

“It is top-heavy with needless headquarters 
and administrative elements. Its weapons, in 
the main, are outdated and no match for 
modern Chinese and Russian weapons now 
in the hands of the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese regulars. 

“Its leadership is ineffectual, poorly trained 
and head over heels in graft and corruption. 
The army is quite content to sit in camps, 
take their share of the graft and corruption 
and let the United States Army do the fight- 
ing and take the casualties. 

“During the recent Tet offensive, instances 
were reported of refusal by A.R.V.N, com- 
manders to venture out of forts to the assist- 
ance of towns and villages under seige by 
Vietcong troops. All of these problems re- 
main after more than seven years of military 
assistance by the United States.” 


SAYS POLICE NEGLECT DUTY 


On other subjects, Mr. Roche says that the 
Vietnamese national police has “largely abro- 
gated” its duty to destroy the Communist 
party apparatus. 

“It is imperative that the national police 
organization be trained in the vital task of 
defending the nation from internal sub- 
version,” his report says. 

Mr. Roche writes of United States aid: 

“United States aid programs in Vietnam 
have been wasteful. Programs have been 
overfunded with no clear cut idea of the 
goal to be obtained. Programs are badly man- 
aged, with confusion as to who really man- 
ages what. 

“Supervision has been nonexistent and 
many struggle with the idea that somehow 
we will win by the sheer weight of our ex- 
penditures. Waste has been the keynote with 
many United States employes apparently la- 
boring under the misapprehension that all 
of the supplies and equipment come from 
some far-distant and vague source which has 
an unlimited bounty to dispose of, all free.” 

Mr. Roche suggests the possibility that 
the entire aid program be taken over by the 
military. 

“An agency either unable or unwilling to 
police itself should be policed by others,” he 
writes, 

ERROR IN DIRECTION 

Of the pacification program, Mr. Roche 
writes: 

“The Revolutionary Development, or paci- 
fication, program, which has such worthwhile 
objectives as improving the living conditions 
of the Vietnamese peasants by building ham- 
let schools, roads, dispensaries, and pro- 
viding security from Vietcong attacks is 
poorly supervised. 

“This is not surprising when one realizes 
that the Central Intelligence Agency, whose 
charter by Congress is to provide foreign in- 
telligence to the United States and to or- 
ganize overseas intelligence nets, is the prin- 
cipal supervisor. 

“It is small wonder that the principal effort 
by the C.I.A. would be the organization of in- 
telligence nets rather than the supervision of 
@ very worthwhile program.” 

Mr. Roche writes of United States military 
operations: 

“American men are dying this very day be- 
cause of faulty tactics devised and ordered 
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from Washington, tactics which limit choice 
of targets, prescribe types of weapons and de- 
fine military objectives. 


WANTS TACTICS IN FIELD 


“The right of Washington to dictate the 
strategy cannot be questioned. However, the 
tactics to achieve the objective of the strat- 
egy should be left to field commanders.” 

Sitting in his crate-filled apartment this 
afternoon, Mr. Roche, who is scheduled to 
leave for the United States on Wednesday, 
said quietly: “It's not a question whether we 
did the right thing four or five years ago. It’s 
a question of trying to extricate ourselves 
and save Southeast Asia for our side.” 

“We're not going to do it unless we face 
realities and make some changes,” he said. 
“We have 20,000 dead so far and, God forbid, 
we're going to have another 20,000 dead if we 
continue as we are.” 

Mr. Roche, who is leaving two months be- 
fore his 18-month contract expires is re- 
turning to his home in Columbus, Ga., where 
his wife and four children live, He said he 
had no immediate future plans. 

“I just want to go fishing for a long, long 
time,” he said. 


CORRUPTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
surprised to hear the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maryland say that the New 
York Times carried a disturbing report. 

Why, they would not carry any other 
kind of report. You would not expect 
them to, would you? If it was not a dis- 
turbing report, it would not be in the 
New York Times. 

I remember the disturbing reports 
they carried about Cuba. I remember all 
of the disturbing reports they carried 
about Batista. I remember all of the 
reports they carried about Castro being 
an agrarian reformer. 

If you want to blame any single, soli- 
tary organization in the world for Cas- 
tro, I believe the New York Times ought 
to get the credit. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman, 
sure, if he wants to defend them. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I would not 
defend the New York Times, because I 
agree with much of what the gentleman 
has said, but I do not believe we have to 
rely on the coverage of the New York 
Times for our feelings of unease about 
the situation in Vietnam, our aid and 
military programs, and the lack of vital- 
ity of the South Vietnamese Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to the gentleman 
I spent the morning examining wit- 
nesses on the corruption that may or 
may not exist in Vietnam, and where it 
stems from and who is involved in it. 

I do not know whether you can believe 
them or not, but they say that the leak- 
age at the port of Vietnam, according 
to the U.S. customs team survey, is less 
than it is at many ports in the United 
States. And I queried them as to where 
this black market goods comes from, and 
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he said, well, it comes mainly from the 
U.S. soldiers buying from the PX, and 
either trading it or exchanging it for 
something they want in Vietnam. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I would not 
label all that you describe as either false 
or true. But if true all of these things 
indicate that really a congressional re- 
evaluation of our policies would be in 
order. 

I wonder if the gentleman would want 
to say right now that he does not believe 
that such a congressional reevaluation 
is in order. 

Mr. HAYS. I just got through telling 
the gentleman that we were looking into 
it. The gentleman was referring to the 
New York Times. Do not shift the ground 
under me, now. 

I can tell you that the commodity 
which was the most exchangeable item 
during World War II; namely, nylon 
hose, has now been supplanted by hair 
spray in this war. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time we have been conditioned to 
what the Federal Government has done 
to curb unemployment, so much so that 
our vision is clouded as to what private 
industry is doing in this regard. 

In this respect, I would like to call 
attention to the yeoman effort being 
made by the Manufacturers’ Association 
of York, Pa., in conducting a recruit- 
ment program designed to provide em- 
ployment for minority groups in pov- 
erty-designated areas in the city of York. 

Because this represents an exemplary 
effort, one that might well be followed 
by other organizations throughout the 
United States, I present here a chronol- 
ogy on the association’s splendid pro- 
gram: 

April 10, 1967: The board of directors 
of the Manufacturers’ Association in- 
structed one of its officials to form a 
task force of active personnel directors 
interested in developing potential em- 
ployment in poverty-designated areas in 
the city of York. 

April 26, 1967: Representatives of the 
manufacturers’ association and their re- 
cruitment committee met with clergymen 
from the local Negro congregations. 

May 10, 1967: Meeting of the recruit- 
ment committee of the manufacturers’ 
association was held, at which time it 
was decided to notify the association 
membership of this recruitment program 
and ascertain how may of them were 
interested in participating. 

August 1, 1967: Representatives of the 
manufacturers’ association attended a 
conference in the Governor’s office, which 
was held for the purpose of spearhead- 
ing a job action program which was 
being established by the Governor. 
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August 7, 1967: Breakfast meeting of 
representatives of the manufacturers’ 
association was held to make plans for 
the recruiting program. In addition, a 
luncheon meeting was held with local 
Negro clergymen to set up times and 
places for recruitment of Negroes in the 
York community. 

August 8, 1967: A meeting of the mem- 
bership of the manufacturers’ association 
was held, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 32-member companies. 

August 9, 1967: Letter was sent to 
organization members, setting up a 
schedule of interviews which extended 
from August 14 through August 16, 1967. 

August 18, 1967: The department of 
commerce—Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania—sent a letter of compliment to the 
manufacturers’ association on the em- 
ployment-generating effort in which it 
was engaged. 

August 28, 1967: A meeting of the 
recruitment committee of the manufac- 
turers’ association was held for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the results of the job 
interviews which were held during the 
week of August 14 to 18. 

August 30, 1967: A luncheon meeting 
was held with Negro clergymen for the 
purpose of reporting to them the re- 
sults of the job interviews which were 
held during the week of August 14-18. 

September 27, 1967: A meeting was 
scheduled for the members of the manu- 
facturers’ association at which time they 
would report on the total job opportuni- 
ties available in their respective com- 
panies. The job opportunities were to 
be defined by categories of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled for both factory 
employment and clerical jobs. 

October 10 to 11, 1967: A job inter- 
view summary was drawn up, and it 
was estimated that an additional 50 peo- 
ple were hired as a result of the various 
interviews. 

January 29, 1968: A new year and a 
new recruitment program, with the 
manufacturers’ association holding a re- 
cruiting committee meeting. A 2-day re- 
cruitment program was decided upon, 
the time to be in March and set after 
the committee met and consulted with 
the cooperating pastors. A letter was 
to be sent to association members on 
February 1, announcing these plans and 
asking interested companies to attend 
a meeting on February 9, 1968. 

February 8, 1968: Pastoral representa- 
tives met with recruitment committee 
members. March 14 was selected for the 
recruitment program, a 1-day instead 
of a 2-day program. 

February 9, 1968: An employer’s meet- 
ing was held—at this time 13 companies 
indicated they would participate in the 
March 14 program offering 96 job open- 
ings—69 unskilled, eight semiskilled, and 
19 skilled. 

February 10, 1968: The manufacturers’ 
association issued news release announc- 
ing the third recruitment program on 
March 14, 1968. 

March 14, 1968: A schedule of inter- 
views was set up, for March 14, 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, this represents a detailed 
account of how the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation used its ingenuity and resources 
to accomplish some positive results. In 
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effect, the association has—through a 
reliance on its initiative—demonstrated 
what can be accomplished in the employ- 
ment area through a private enterprise 
effort properly coordinated and imple- 
mented. 

This is an interesting and encourag- 
ing development because with respect to 
the employment area, we have, for the 
past many years, thought only in terms 
of what the Federal Government can do. 
There are, in fact, many authorities who 
feel that the Federal Government should 
be an “employer of last resort.” 

The Manufacturers’ Association of 
York, Pa., has shown us that there is 
another area which can be resorted to 
in solving the problem of unemployment, 
and its effort points out dramatically 
that we have not relied enough upon 
private enterprise in the solution of pub- 
lic problems—that the time has come to 
stir this sleeping giant of private enter- 
prise and get on with things, in the em- 
Ployment area and other areas where 
there are problems in our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of York, Pa., is to be 
commended for its splendid and exem- 
plary effort at showing how private en- 
terprise can use its ingenuity and vitality 
to get done a job that needs doing. I am 
indeed proud that this progressive asso- 
ciation operates in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES—HANOI 
1968—BERLIN 1933 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who draw parallels between Communist 
aggression in Vietnam and Nazi aggres- 
sion in the 1930’s are constantly de- 
nounced and told there is absolutely no 
connection between the two. Ho Chi 
Minh, certain persons say, is a gentle, 
kindly old man who wants nothing more 
than to see all of Vietnam united and 
free of any sort of outside infiuence. 
Hitler, of course, was one of the most 
sadistic and cruel dictators the world has 
ever known. 

I would like to submit the following, 
taken verbatim from the transcript of an 
English-language broadcast from Hanoi 
on March 21, 1968: 

The Hanoi press today made public an 
order of the President of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam promulgating the de- 
cree on punishment for counter-revolution- 
ary crimes. 

The decree stipulates that counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes are crimes of opposing the 
fatherland, opposing the people’s democratic 
power, sabotaging socialist transformation 
and construction, undermining national de- 
fense, and undermining the struggle against 
U.S. aggression for national salvation which 
is aimed at defending the north, liberating 
the south, and reunifying the country. 

The decree lists the following 15 counter- 
revolutionary crimes: 
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1—The crime of treason to the fatherland; 
2—The crime of plotting to overthrow the 
people’s democratic power; 

3—The crime of espionage; 

4—The crime of intruding into the terri- 
tory and harming the security of the DRV; 

5—The crime of armed rebellion to oppose 
or undermine the people’s democratic power 
and the peoples armed forces; 

6—The crime of banditry in remote or 
coastal areas, for counterrevyolutionary 
purposes; 

7—The crime of defecting to the enemy or 
fleeing to foreign countries, for counter- 
revolutionary purposes; 

8—The crime of murdering, beating, in- 
juring, or kidnaping other people or threat- 
ening to kill them for counterrevolutionary 
purposes; 

9—The crime of sabotage of all kinds, for 
counterrevolutionary purposes; 

10—The crime of undermining the soli- 
darity bloc of the Vietnamese people; 

11—The crime of opposing or sabotaging 
the carrying out of state policies and laws, 
for counterreyolutionary purposes; 

12—The crime of disrupting public order 
and security, for counterrevolutionary 
purpose; 

13—The crime of making counterrevolu- 
tionary propaganda; 

14—The crime of attacking jails, kidnap- 
ing prisoners, organizing escapes from jails 
or evading imprisonments, for counterrevo- 
lutionary purposes; and 

15—The crime of harboring counterrevo- 
lutionary elements. 

Those guilty of the above-mentioned 
crimes are liable to prison terms ranging 
from 2 years to life imprisonment and Capital 
punishment. 

With regard to the principle governing the 
punishment of counterrevolutionaries, the 
decree provides for severe punishment of 
those who stubbornly oppose the revolution, 
leniency toward those who are forced, enticed 
or misled and those who sincerely show re- 
pentance, and commutation or absolution for 
those who have redeemed their crimes with 
meritorious acts. 

Commenting on the promulgation of the 
decree, the Hanoi daily Nhan Dan today 
said: In the light of practical experience, the 
decree has codified and perfected the previ- 
ous regulations concerning the repression of 
counterrevolution in the DRV with the aim 
of meeting the immediate revolutionary 
tasks. 

The paper added: The promulgation of the 
decree for punishment of counterrevolution- 
ary crimes shows the Vietnamese people’s de- 
termination to continue building socialism 
in the north, defending the base of the reyo- 
lution in the whole of the country, foiling the 
U.S. war of destruction, consolidating the 
great rear, and wholeheartedly and unreserv- 
edly supporting the people in South Vietnam 
in their fight to defeat the U.S. aggressors and 
their flunkeys, with a view to the peaceful 
reunification of the country. 


Look at it again. The “President of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam’’—that 
is Ho Chi Minh—has listed 15 “counter- 
revolutionary crimes.” In Communist 
jargon, counterrevolutionary“ means 
opposition to those who rule in Com- 
munist countries. These are “crimes of 
opposing the fatherland, opposing the 
people’s democratic power, sabotaging 
socialist transformation and construc- 
tion, undermining national defense.” 

Go back 35 years, to Hitler’s Civil Serv- 
ice Law of April 7, 1933. Among other 
things, this law threw out of the German 
judiciary every judge who, according to 
the law, “indicated that he was no longer 
prepared to intercede at all times for the 
National Socialist State.” 
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And look at the regulations drawn up 
on November 1, 1933, for Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. These prescribed hanging 
or shooting for “agitators” or for those 
who were guilty of “inciting or holding 
speeches while marching or at work.” 

Strip Ho Chi Minh’s decree of all its 
Communist verbiage and you have got it 
all over again—both explicit and implicit. 

Of course, good, old, kindly, gentle 
Uncle Ho does not say which of the 15 
crimes will mean 2 years imprisonment— 
which means life imprisonment or which 
means the death sentence. And national 
patriot Ho Chi Minh does not really spell 
out the details as to what specific acts 
would constitute one of the fifteen 
crimes. 

Let us speculate a bit, using, for 
examples, some recent occurrences here 
in our own country, planned and carried 
out by that faction who seems to be so 
fond and solicitous of kindly old Uncle 
Ho Chi Minh, and so quick to condemn 
and denounce everything their own coun- 
try does. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock and four of his 
crew are facing trial in Boston, charged 
with conspiring to urge and aid young 
men to evade the draft. If they were in 
Hanoi? No. 11: “The crime of opposing 
or sabotaging the carrying out of state 
policies and laws.” What if Spock did this 
in Hanoi? Two years? Life? Or the firing 
squad or gallows? 

The mob that stormed the Pentagon 
last August? No. 12: “The crime of dis- 
rupting public order and security.” If 
they had stormed Government offices in 
Hanoi? Machineguns and tanks. 

Trying to stop troop trains or impeding 
the movement of war supplies to Viet- 
nam? No. 9: “The crime of sabotage of 
all kinds.” Care to try it in Hanoi? Two 
years at least—death at the most. 

Carrying a sign saying “Where is 
Oswald, now that we need him?” or a 
sign that denounces the President as a 
murderer? No. 13: “The crime of making 
counterrevolutionary propaganda.” Go 
to Hanoi and call gentle old Uncle Ho a 
murderer. See what that gets you from 
the North Vietnamese. 

And there is that handy open-ended 
catch-all that can be twisted to fit any 
occasion: No. 1: “The crime of treason 
to the fatherland.” 

Before another individual or group 
and this includes presidential candidates, 
too—makes any more ill-conceived sug- 
gestions about a “coalition government” 
with the Communists for all of Vietnam; 
before there is any more talk to the 
effects that “communism for all of Viet- 
nam wouldn’t be so bad, and they could 
work out their problems themselves”; 
before anyone else gets so carried away 
with sympathy for kind, elderly, frail, 
gentle Ho Chi Minh, let them ask them- 
selves one simple question: 

If Ho Chi Minh has imposed this de- 
cree on the North Vietnamese, just what 
would he have in store for the South 
Vietnamese if the United States pulled 
out and left them to their fate? 

Dr. Spock makes much of what he 
calls U.S. violation of morality, decency, 
and international law. I am listening for 
Dr. Spock to have something to say about 
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the morality and decency of the list of 
15 crimes. 

I am listening for the “negotiations 
now” and “peace-at-any-price” advo- 
cates to own up the truly horrible price 
that would be paid for peace under the 
terms they would accept. 

I am listening for the next bunch of 
students and beatniks, who seem to favor 
such disgraceful and revolting behavior 
as walking out of a speech by a Govern- 
ment official, or even shouting him down, 
as happened to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture last week, to do a little shouting 
and picketing about the 15 counter- 
revolutionary crimes, 

I am listening for those whose favorite 
sport seems to be baiting the Secretary 
of State on nationwide television to an- 
nounce open hearings, to discuss just 
what Ho Chi Minh’s 15 counter- 
revolutionary crimes would mean in 
terms of suffering and bloodshed if they 
were invoked on the South Vietnamese. 

But, thanks to the shortsightedness 
and blindness of those I have just men- 
tioned—or, moral bankruptcy, if you 
will—i will listen in vain. 


OKLAHOMA HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
RESOLUTION AGAINST PROPOSED 
CUTBACK IN FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
FUNDS SUPPORTS H.R, 14932 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. W. M. 
Dane, director of the Oklahoma Highway 
Commission, has sent me a copy of 
a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by members of the commission 
on March 4, 1968, expressing their oppo- 
sition to the administration’s withhold- 
ing of over $13 million which would have 
been allocated to the State from the Fed- 
eral highway trust fund except for the 
Department of Transportation’s recent 
decision to hold back over $600 million of 
available moneys in the fund during 
calendar 1968. 

The resolution further states that the 
commission believes H.R. 14932, which I 
introduced on January 30, 1968, to be a 
“just and necessary measure” and there- 
after advocates its adoption by Congress. 

H.R. 14932 would prevent the withhold- 
ing of Federal-aid highway funds appor- 
tioned to the States except when neces- 
sary to maintain a balance in the high- 
way trust fund, The Oklahoma High- 
way Commission’s resolution accurately 
points out that the funds being withheld 
have been collected from highway users 
who have paid them with the expecta- 
tion of their being spent on highways, 
that a delay in spending the funds al- 
ready available will mean an increase in 
costs of construction at a later date, will 
defer the safety benefits of the new con- 
struction, and will seriously damage the 
highway construction industry. 

I have previously pointed out on this 
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floor that this type of manipulation 
which the administration, through the 
Department of Transportation, is carry- 
ing out can virtually be considered a vio- 
lation of the purposes for which the 
highway trust fund was established. 

H.R. 14932 is not a partisan bill and is 
intended to right a situation which, if 
allowed to stand, will adversely affect the 
economy in all of our 50 States. I again 
say that I hope this legislation will re- 
ceive early attention by the Public Works 
Committee. I am indeed happy to know 
of the support for it by the State of Okla- 
homa. Without objection, I submit the 
resolution by the Oklahoma Highway 
Commission for insertion in the RECORD, 
at this point: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the United States Department of 
Transportation, by order of the Secretary of 
Transportation, Alan S. Boyd, has delayed 
the spending of over Thirteen Million Dollars 
in Federal aid highway funds for Oklahoma 
for at least a year; 

Whereas, these funds were previously au- 
thorized for building Oklahoma highways, 
and the planned and publicly announced 
construction program of the Oklahoma High- 
way Commission for 1968 was dependent 
upon the use of these funds; 

Whereas, the withholding of these funds 
has caused a decrease in the planned 1968 
highway construction program in Oklahoma 
in excess of Twenty-Four Million Dollars, 
and has further delayed construction of vital 
segments of Oklahoma's Interstate Highways; 

Whereas, this is the second such delay in 
highway progress occasioned by a federal aid 
cutback in the space of approximately one 
year; 

Whereas, the funds withheld have been 
collected from highway users who have paid 
them with the expectation of their being 
spent on highways; that a delay in spending 
the funds already available will mean an in- 
crease in costs of construction at a later 
date; will defer the safety benefits of the 
new construction; and wil seriously damage 
the highway construction industry. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Okla- 
homa Highway Commission: That this Com- 
mission considers the action of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to be unwarranted, 
unnecessary, and d g to the Nation 
and to the State of Oklahoma; and further 

That this Commission believes H.R. 14932 
as introduced in the United States House of 
Representatives by Congressman Ancher 
Nelsen of Minnesota to be a just and neces- 
sary measure and so advocates its adoption. 


ENCOURAGING WORD FROM 
L. B. J—THIS TIME THE PRESI- 
DENT HAD BETTER MEAN IT 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Press, in an editorial on March 
19, called attention to President John- 
son’s Minneapolis speech when he said: 

I ask you to join in a program of national 
austerity to ensure that our economy will 
prosper and our fiscal position will be sound. 


The editorial goes on to point out that 
these “encouraging words” are not new. 
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But this time the President had better 
mean it, because by now there is no other 
choice. 
I include the editorial herewith as part 
of my remarks: 
ENCOURAGING WORD From L. B. J. 


From President Johnson the word now is— 
more or less—that he finally is willing to face 
up to meaningful cuts in government spend- 
ing as a means of persuading Congress to 
pass a tax increase. 

In Minneapolis yesterday he said: 

“I ask you to join in a program of national 
austerity to ensure that our economy will 
prosper and our fiscal position will be sound.” 

These encouraging words are not new. This 
time, the President had better mean it. Be- 
cause by now there is no other choice. 

The top government bankers of the world 
have moved to curb the speculation in gold. 
But the bankers’ steps, decided on at an 
emergency session in Washington last week- 
end, will merely buy time—time in which to 
stave off real trouble. 

Congress has refused to raise taxes be- 
cause the key men were convinced Johnson 
would simply spend more with the extra 
money. So they have demanded deep cuts 
in spending. Now, it appears, the President 
is in the process of agreeing. 

A good many people and a good many 
things will suffer from this. The people will 
pay more taxes. It won’t be a happy time 
for anybody. 

The cuts in budget needed, however, should 
not be made at the expense of the poor. Such 
programs as the supersonic transport plane 
and the space race are less vital to the na- 
tional welfare than Model Cities projects and 
anti-poverty programs, The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders underscored 
the importance of these measures. 

If prudence had been prevailing in the 
government the last 10 years, the problem 
would not have arisen. If Johnson had held 
down spending and had taken real steps to 
prevent the excess flow of dollars out of the 
country when he first came to office, the 
problem would have gone away. 

If we do not shore up the dollar, in any 
case, it will not be possible to do all the 
things Johnson has in mind. We can’t fight a 
war with the dollar going to pot. We can't 
remodel cities, or war on crime, or purify 
streams or do much of anything else if infla- 
tion becomes rampant. 


LETTERS FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
present controversy raging over Vietnam 
we often overlook those who are most 
involved in the situation. Because of the 
quiet and confident manner in which our 
soldiers are going about their job, citi- 
zens often forget them, amidst highly 
vocalized arguments. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer has insti- 
tuted a column entitled “Letters From 
Vietnam,” through which it attempts to 
keep Americans aware of the thoughts 
and feelings of their fighting men. Re- 
cently a constituent of mine, Adam B. 
Legg, Jr., of Brook Park, had a letter 
printed in that column. As I consider it 
to be most relevant and incisive, I would 
at this point like to include Private Legg’s 
moving plea in the RECORD: 
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[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Mar. 24, 1968] 


BROOK PARK GI PLEADS FOR SUPPORT 


Adam B. Legg Jr., also known as Adam B. 
Kincaid during his student days around 
Brook Park, is an Army private first class 
stationed in Vietnam with 9th Infantry Di- 
vision headquarters. 

Pic. Legg, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dallas 
E. Kincaid, 6322 Edgehurst Drive, Brook 
Park, was moved early this month to air mail 
a letter to The Plain Dealer, a message to the 
people of Ohio in support of the war effort. 
He wrote: 

“I am an American soldier in Vietnam who 
would like to say something to the public. 

“We hear the news over here about the 
people back home. 

“I just wish more 
my family and friends. 

“I guess the people will never realize their 
freedom is at stake in Vietnam. I volunteered 
to come here and am proud I did. 

“I also extended six more months in hopes 
I can do even more to (help) end this con- 
flict. 

“People at home condemn us and protest 
against us for being here. One day when the 
Commies come walking down the streets of 
Cleveland it will be too late. “As President 
John F. Kennedy said: ‘Ask not what your 
country can do for you, but what you can do 
for your country.’ 

“The people also protest against President 
Lyndon B, Johnson, Would anyone else like 
to have his job? I know I wouldn't. 

“The people of the United States shouldn't 
fight against us in Vietnam. It’s bad enough 
to see men die by war, but you are killing 
us by your acts at home. 

“One day your son and daughters will 
have to live with us (Vietnam veterans) you 
now treat as outcasts. How would you feel 
if we treated them the same way? You would 
not like it. 

“I know it is the few who are making it 
bad for everyone. I'm not indicting everyone. 
I mean no harm to anyone, but we are sick 
and tired of fighting and don’t want to come 
home to fight our own people. We want to 
come home in peace.” 


. would feel as do I, 


OEO SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Novem- 
ber, when the fate of the antipoverty 
program was extremely uncertain, I dis- 
cussed the importance of fully funding 
the war on poverty. At that time, reduc- 
tions were considered that would have 
reduced OEO appropriations to as low 
as $1.2 billion. Figures provided by OEO 
showed that the effect of such a cut 
would be devastating. 

Congress eventually reduced the fiscal 
year 1968 funding more than 10 per- 
cent from the $2.06 billion which the ad- 
ministration requested. The appropria- 
tion was $1.773 billion, $207 million below 
the $1.980 billion which the Congress 
finally authorized. Although this cut may 
not have been as disastrous as early 
predictions suggested, it certainly has 
been catastrophic when measured in 
terms of the needy citizens deprived of 
opportunities for a better life. 

I have introduced H.R. 16180 to pro- 
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vide a supplemental appropriation for 
OEO, increasing the fiscal year 1968 ap- 
propriation by $207 million to the full 
authorization. By examining the fiscal 
year 1968 budget estimates, it is possible 
to see the effect of the reduction and the 
results of a $207 million supplemental 
appropriation. 

A supplemental of $207 million would 
provide about $95 million more for com- 
munity action programs. About $20 mil- 
lion would be used to restore the cuts in 
Headstart. This will be required to merely 
bring Headstart and Follow Through 
back up to the fiscal year 1967 level. A 
distinguished committee of physicians, 
psychiatrists, and child psychologists 
comments in an advertisement in today’s 
Washington Post on the tragic effect of 
cuts in Mississippi Headstart; as many 
as 8,000 needy children now enrolled in 
Mississippi Headstart centers will have 
to be dismissed. 

Similarly, a restoration of Upward 
Bound funds will reach 5,000 students in 
20 institutions. 

The supplemental will enable new com- 
prehensive health centers to reach an 
estimated 100,000 additional medically 
needy. 

The supplemental would restore $25 
million in local initiative funds for neigh- 
borhood centers, which were cut back 
by about 10 percent from the fiscal year 
1967 level. 

Emergency food to counteract starva- 
tion and malnutrition, new initiatives for 
rural areas and the aging, new research 
and pilot programs into narcotics, among 
others, would be possible if community 
action program funding were increased 
by $95 million to the authorization level. 

Cuts in Job Corps funds have forced 
16 centers to close, and reduced capacity 
by 6,000. The supplemental would restore 
over 1,000 Job Corps enrollees. 

Similarly, it would continue 8,000 
places for Neighborhood Youth Corps 
out-of-school youths, which will other- 
wise be phased out. 

The new job opportunities in the busi- 
ness sector—JOBS—program would be 
increased by about 20,000 places. 

VISTA would be able to continue at its 
present level. 

New York City’s community action 
funds were cut by 8.3 percent from an 
approved program level of $17,700,000 to 
$16,232,000. If the supplemental—H.R. 
16180—were approved, then the city 
Eo be funded at the original program 
evel. 

Mr. Speaker, unless these cuts are re- 
stored, we will be compounding the dam- 
age by taking away what was offered, and 
burying hopes which were raised. It is 
inexcusable to push children out of Head- 
start centers or to refuse Upward Bound 
and Neighborhood Youth Corps oppor- 
tunities to children who are willing to 
work and to study. 

Let us demonstrate our understanding 
and our vision by passing H.R. 16180. 
Human needs are at stake and must be 
met. 


PASSING OF FORMER MEMBER, 
HONORABLE A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, with a 
great measure of sadness I rise to offi- 
cially report to the House the passing 
of a former Member, Hon. A. S. J. Carna- 
han, who represented the district I now 
serve from 1945 to 1960 and subsequently 
thereto served this Nation as Ambassa- 
dor to Sierra Leone. 

While serving in the House, his out- 
standing ability won for Congressman 
Carnahan distinction in the field of for- 
eign affairs, and he was the ranking 
majority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs when he retired 
from the House in 1960. 

I know that all his former colleagues 
in the House join with me in extending 
deepest sympathy and condolences to his 
family. 


Last rites for Mr. Carnahan will be 
held tomorrow afternoon at 2 p.m., in 
his hometown of Ellsinore, Mo. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked that after 
all legislative business and special orders 
are finished on Monday, April i, that I be 
granted 1 hour to address the House for 
the purpose of paying tribute to the life 
and service of A. S. J. Carnahan. I invite 
all Members, who desire to do so, to join 
me in this service in memory of our dis- 
tinguished former Member. 


JONAH KUHIO KALANIANAOLE: BE- 
LOVED PRINCE OF HAWAII 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, of 
Hawaii's many colorful public figures, 
none was more beloved than the late 
Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalanianaole. 

The 97th birthday anniversary of 
Prince Kuhio is being celebrated today 
in Hawaii with appropriate programs 
throughout the State, including a festi- 
val and ball at the Tlikai Hotel in Hon- 
olulu under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mary K. Robinson, Songs and dances 
depicting the prince’s life will be pre- 
sented, narrated by Mrs. Gladys Brandt 
and Howard Morris, and Hawaii’s gold- 
en-voiced tenor, Charles K. L. Davis, 
will sing some of the Prince’s favorite 
Hawaiian melodies. 

Of royal blood, and a lineal descend- 
ant of the last King of Kauai, Jonah 
Kuhio Kalanianaole served in the U.S, 
Congress as delegate from the territory 
of Hawaii from 1902 until his death in 
1922. 

Known as the citizen prince because 
of his lifetime of devotion to his people, 
Prince Kuhio is best remembered for his 
sponsorship of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act which provided a new 
plan of homesteading for the Hawaiian 
people. 

Prince Kuhio traveled extensively 
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throughout the world. Although he was 
at home in the capitals of the world, his 
heart remained in Hawaii and he re- 
turned as often as he could to his Wai- 
kiki home on what is now Kuhio Beach. 

At Kuhio Beach a bronze plaque placed 
in his memory reads: 

Prince by the grace of God. 

Statesman by accomplishment. 

Delegate to Congress by popular choice. 

Father of the Hawaiian rehabilitation act. 

Dedicated by his people. 


I know that my colleagues would wish 
to join with me and the people of Hawaii 
in honoring the memory of this great 
American patriot and champion of hu- 
man rights, Prince Jonah Kuhio Kala- 
nianaole, on the 97th anniversary of his 
birth. It is my hope that the annual ob- 
servance of his birthday will inspire the 
youth of Hawaii to seek the greatness of 
the prince in real service to promote the 
public weal. 


A CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1968, I submitted a bill for considera- 
tion of the Congress which provides for 
the establishment of a civil government 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 

By joint resolution dated July 18, 1947, 
the Congress authorized the President to 
approve the trusteeship agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Security 
Council of the United Nations for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
The trust territory comprises 97 islands 
and atolls scattered over some 3 million 
square miles of the Pacific Ocean, an 
area approximately the same as the con- 
tinental United States. It has today a 
population of approximately 90,000. 
Initially the President delegated the civil 
administration of the trust territory to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and later in 
1951 transferred the administration to 
the Secretary of Interior. 

The trusteeship agreement for the 
trust territory designates the United 
States as the administering authority of 
the trust territory, and confers upon the 
administering authority full powers to 
govern these islands. Under the terms of 
the trusteeship agreement, the United 
States assumed obligations to foster the 
development of such political institutions 
as are suited to the trust territory; to 
develop the participation of the people 
of the trust territory in their govern- 
ment; to give due recognition to the 
customs of the people of the trust ter- 
ritory in providing a system of law; to 
promote the economic development and 
self-sufficiency of the people by devel- 
oping fisheries, agriculture, and indus- 
tries; to protect the people against loss 
of their lands and resources; to improve 
the means of transportation and com- 
munication; and to promote their social, 
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educational, and cultural advancement 
and to protect their health. 

On January 17, 1953, the then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Honorable Oscar 
L. Chapman, submitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives a draft 
of a proposed bill to provide for a goy- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and recommended that 
it be enacted into law. He said in his 
letter of transmittal to the Speaker 
that— 

The enactment of the proposed bill which 
provides an Organic Act for the Trust Ferri- 
tory would contribute toward the fulfillment 
of the obligations and responsibilities as- 
sumed by the United States as the admin- 
istering authority of the Trust Territory. 


Fifteen years have passed since this 
recommendation was first made, and 
still the trust territory is without 
an organic act. My bill which I have 
submitted follows very closely the 
proposed draft which was sent the 
Congress 15 years ago by Secretary 
Chapman, 

On August 24, 1967, House Joint Reso- 
lution 805 was introduced as an admin- 
istration measure which expressed the 
sense of Congress that “whatever steps” 
as may be necessary “shall be taken to 
provide for such a degree of self-gov- 
ernment as will permit the people of the 
trust territory freely to express their 
wishes as soon as possible, and not later 
than June 30, 1972, on the future status 
of the trust territory.” The resolution 
called for the establishment of an eight- 
member Commission appointed by the 
President to study and assess all factors 
bearing on the future of the trust terri- 
tory and to submit recommendations on 
the best means of obtaining the objective 
of having a plebiscite by June 30, 1972. 

I have recently had an opportunity to 
travel through the six districts of the 
trust territory and after extensive dis- 
cussions with the leaders of the trust 
territory returned with the conclusion 
that it would be a serious error to pro- 
ceed with the resolution and expect that 
a plebiscite could be held by June 30, 
1972, which would advance the cause of 
closer association of these islands and 
its people with the United States. 

I am convinced that these islands of 
the Pacific are of strategic value to the 
United States, and that in keeping with 
the provisions of the trust agreement, 
we should demonstrate this conviction 
by enacting into law an organic act 
which would give them a basis of know- 
ing the extent to which we, as a nation, 
are committed to help them develop a 
government in which they are given the 
widest measure of participation. 

Three years ago, by order of the Sec- 
retary of Interior, the Congress of Micro- 
nesia was established. It held its first leg- 
islative session on July 12, 1965. Members 
of the Congress are elected in biennial 
elections from districts. The Congress is a 
functioning body, composed of competent 
and conscientious legislators. It seems to 
me that the Congress of United States 
ought to recognize this advancement, and 
by the enactment of organic legislation 
extend to the Congress of Micronesia all 
appropriate powers and responsibilities 
for the legislative management of the 
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trust territory. More than any study com- 
mission, and certainly more than asking 
that a plebiscite be held by 1972, the 
granting of an Organic Act will serve to 
demonstrate our willingness to grant 
these people some measure of self-gov- 
ernment. The Congress, 3y enacting into 
law this Organic Act, would be confirm- 
ing the order of the Secretary, and estab- 
lishing a permanent body of law under 
which the Micronesians will be assured 
certain rights of self-government. 

The enactment of this bill, together 
with increased efforts to improve the eco- 
nomic development, educational oppor- 
tunity, health, transportation, and other 
facilities of the trust territory, will do 
more to assure that the determination 
of political status will be viewed with 
favor and will result overwhelmingly for 
a permanent association with the United 
States. 

Fifteen years ago, Secretary Chapman 
said that the enactment of an Organic 
Act for the trust territory “would provide 
the basis for conferring on the people 
of the trust territory a larger and ever- 
increasing measure of local self-govern- 
ment, and would contribute substantially 
toward fulfillment of the obligations as- 
sumed by the United States under the 
trusteeship agreement to promote the 
political, social, economic, and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants of 
the trust territory.” 

If what he said was true, then it is 
even more urgent today, particularly in 
view of the request by the administra- 
tion that the desires of the people of the 
trust territory be made known by a pleb- 
iscite by 1972. Before such a plebiscite 
can be held, it is my belief that the en- 
actment of organic legislation will serve 
to aid the Micronesian in understanding 
what government under the United 
States means, and what guarantees we 
are already willing to make even before 
they have decided whether they wish to 
continue in association with us. 

In discussing political status with the 
Micronesian leader, his main inquiry re- 
lated to alternatives. If we provide the 
people of the trust territory with an 
Organic Act, this will be the principal 
alternative which will serve as the frame- 
work for their discussions, and, in my 
opinion, resolve their nagging doubts as 
to the intentions of the United States 
with respect to our willingness to afford 
them greater self-government. 

H.R. 16183 is similar to the organic 
acts of the several territories of the 
United States with variations designed to 
take into account the unique status of 
the trust territory and the fact that this 
is its first formal organic document. 

H.R. 16183 would provide for a sepa- 
rate legislative branch under the Con- 
gress of Micronesia. The executive 
branch would be headed by a Governor 
and secretary both appointed by the 
President of the United States. Both 
branches would come under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The President of the United States 
would, of course, continue to have au- 
thority to issue Executive orders which 
would supersede any laws or regulations 
issued or enacted by either the Congress 
of Micronesia or the Governor. 
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The bill contains a bill of rights, pat- 
terned after the Bill of Rights in the U.S. 
Constitution and that of Puerto Rico. 
Under the bill, provision is made for the 
appointment by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, a Governor of the trust territory, 
who would hold office for 4 years and 
until his successor is appointed and qual- 
ified. The compensation of the Governor 
would be the same as for the Governors 
of the Virgin Islands and Guam. 

The executive authority of the govern- 
ment of the trust territory would be 
vested in the Governor and exercised 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Interior. He would have general su- 
pervision and control of all executive 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
trust territory, and would coordinate all 
activities of a civil nature carried on by 
agencies of the Federal Government in 
the trust territory. The bill also provides 
that the President appoint a secretary 
who would serve as Governor in case of 
a vacancy in the office of Governor or in 
his temporary absence or disability. 

The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized to designate a person to serve 
as Governor in the event of a vacancy 
in the office, or in case of the disability or 
temporary absence of both the Governor 
and the secretary. 

The Governor would be authorized to 
appoint all heads of executive agencies 
and instrumentalities with a preference 
to be given qualified persons of Micro- 
nesian ancestry. Also the Governor is 
directed to submit to the Secretary of the 
Interior an annual report on the trust 
territory with copies being sent to Con- 
gress and the President. 

The legislative authority of the trust 
territory is vested in the already existing 
Congress of Micronesia and the present 
bicameral system and the present repre- 
sentatives in the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives are to continue to serve until 
the election of new members as provided 
in the act. The six existing representa- 
tive and administrative districts are also 
to be maintained; and so forth, Marianas, 
Marshalls, Palau, Ponape, Truk, and Yap 
Districts. The legislative power of the 
Congress of Micronesia is extended to all 
rightful subjects of legislation, except 
that no legislation may be inconsistent 
with: First, treaties or international 
agreements of the United States; second, 
laws of the United States applicable to 
the trust territory; and third, Executive 
orders of the President of the United 
States. 

The bill also provides that the Gover- 
nor is to submit the current and pro- 
posed budgets of the trust territory to 
the annual sessions of the Congress of 
Micronesia and that advisories by it shall 
be forwarded to the Congress of the 
United States. Regular sessions of the 
Congress of Micronesia are to be held an- 
nually for a period not to exceed 60 cal- 


endar days beginning on the second 


Monday in January of each year. Mem- 
bers of the Congress of Micronesia are to 
be paid an annual salary of $6,000 di- 
rectly by the U.S. Government. The 
United States would also pay their nec- 
essary expenses as well as those of the 
Congress of Micronesia and its staff. 
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The Governor would have the power to 
veto legislation passed by the Congress. 
Bills which are enacted must be reported 
to the Secretary of the Interior and by 
him to the Congress of the United States. 

The judicial power of the trust terri- 
tory would be vested in a high court, the 
district courts, and the community courts 
of the trust territory which have been 
established and are in operation on the 
date of approval of this act under the 
prior regulations of the former High 
Commissioner. The bill would, in effect, 
ratify Interim Regulation No. 10-51, 
dated February 14, 1952, as subsequently 
amended, which was issued by the High 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

This regulation revised the judiciary 
system of the trust territory in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of 
Judge Albert Maris, of the U.S. court 
of appeals, who made a study of the 
judiciary of the trust territory during 
the summer of 1951, at the request of the 
Secretary of Interior. The chief justice 
and two associate justices of the high 
court would be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit would have 
jurisdiction of appeals from final deci- 
sions of the high court in civil and crim- 
inal cases involving the Constitution or 
a statute or treaty of the United States 
and in all other civil cases where the 
value involved exceeds $5,000, and in all 
habeas corpus proceedings. 

The laws of the trust territory are de- 
fined to be those enacted by the Congress 
of Micronesia and approved by the High 
Commissioner in force on the date of en- 
actment of the act and all other laws, 
regulations and orders in force on the 
date of enactment are to be continued 
in force for a period of 2 years from en- 
actment giving the Congress of Micro- 
nesia and the Governor the necessary 
time to enact measures pursuant to the 
provisions of the act. The bill would di- 
rect the President to appoint a commis- 
sion to survey the field of Federal statutes 
and recommend to the Congress which 
Federal laws not in force in the trust 
territory should be extended to that area 
and which should be declared inappli- 
cable within 1 year from the date of en- 
actment. 

The bill would exempt all articles of 
commerce or whatever sent to the United 
States from payment of any duty or tax 
of any sort. 

All persons, not U.S. citizens are ex- 
empted from inccme tax laws of the 
United States. 

The bill would grant trust territory 
citizenship to persons born in the trust 
territory except in specified instances 
and provide the basis for free entry of 
citizens of the trust territory into the 
United States. However, it is also pro- 
vided that trust territory citizens are 
not to be deemed nationals of the United 
States. 

The Governor is directed to provide an 
adequate public educational system in 
the trust territory and to establish and 
maintain public health services. 

All officers and employees of the trust 
territory whose homes are outside the 
trust territory would be entitled to trans- 
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portation at the expense of the United 
States for themselves and immediate 
families from their homes to their duty 
stations upon appointment and back to 
their homes upon completion of their 
duties. 

The bill requires the Governor to es- 
tablish a uniform salary schedule to be 
established on an equal-pay-for-equal- 
work basis and specifically provides that 
compensation, appointments, and promo- 
tions shall be on the basis of merit, edu- 
cational qualifications, and experience. 
When necessary for recruitment pur- 
poses the Governor is authorized to pay 
non-trust-territory citizens a 30-percent 
cost-of-living allowance in addition to 
their basic salary as provided in the sal- 
ary schedule. The Federal civil service 
system would not apply to American cit- 
izens employed by the trust territory 
government. 

The bill also provides that the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States and 
trust territory governments must render 
a decision on claims respecting owner- 
ship of land or for damages within 5 
years after the claim is filed or within 
5 years after the enactment of this act 
whichever is later in time. After such 
decision is rendered by the agency, the 
claimant is free to proceed through the 
courts as provided by law. 

Enactment of H.R. 16183 would con- 
firm the right of the people of the trust 
territory to formal assurances of self- 
government. They have both the capabil- 
ity and experience to govern themselves 
as effectively demonstrated during the 
past 3 years under the Congress of 
Micronesia. 

H.R. 16183 would be another affirma- 
tive step in the development of our policy 
toward the trust territory, and an ex- 
pression of our determination to grant 
these people every appropriate right to 
govern themselves within the require- 
ments of the strategic trust which we 
hold under the United Nations. 

After 20 years of protection and tute- 
lage, it would be a statement to the world 
and to the United Nations that we possess 
the confidence to test our governance of 
these people by giving them every possi- 
ble measure of self-rule. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF GREECE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no land has a prouder heritage than 
Greece, and to no land does our own 
country owe more in a debt of eternal 
gratitude for a pattern of democracy 
and a philosophy of representative gov- 
ernment upon which we have built. 

This thought is uppermost in our 
minds this week as the Greek people 
celebrate the 147th anniversary of their 
independence and good and loyal Amer- 
icans in all the States of our Union cele- 
brate with them. On this happy occa- 
sion I stand in salute especially to my 
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stout Chicago friends of Greek blood and 
ancestry, the Honorable Constantine N. 
Kangles, eminent Chicago lawyer, mas- 
ter in chancery and member of the 
President's National Advisory Committee 
on Small Business and his son, Nicholas, 
now a cadet at the renowned Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, to the Honorable John J. 
Stamos, peerless States attorney of Cook 
county, to the Honorable Nicholas Melas, 
civic leader and sanitary district trustee, 
to my esteemed and able colleagues, Con- 
gressmen BRADEMAS of Indiana, KYROS, 
of Maine, and GALIFIANAKIS, of North 
Carolina, and to a valued member of my 
own congressional staff, Miss Mary 
Kanacopoulos, well known and popular 
on Capitol Hill. 

It was on March 25, 1821, that the re- 
volt began that eventually was to lead 
to the rebirth of Greece as an independ- 
ent and sovereign nation, After centuries 
of domination, beginning with the con- 
quest by Rome and continuing through 
the occupation by the Ottoman Turks, at 
long, long last freedom was to return to 
the land of the birth of democracy. 

In the United States, Presidents Mon- 
roe and Madison, as well as such well- 
known figures as Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, had voiced their approval of 
Greek independence. For many people 
in the United States, the reestablish- 
ment of a free Greece was a reafirma- 
tion of the spirit of Greek liberty which 
had so inspired the early founders of our 
democracy. 

By 1828, the Sultan of Turkey agreed 
to recognize the Greek nation, a fact to 
which he gave final and official cogni- 
zance in September 1829. But the free- 
dom of Greece was aggin challenged in 
1940 when the Fascists invaded and con- 
quered Greece. After the end of World 
War II, the Greek nation faced yet an- 
other crisis and the threat of the Com- 
munist machine that was sweeping 
through Eastern Europe. With the help 
of the United States, the Greeks were 
again equal to the task and the Com- 
munist menace was defeated. 


THE PASSING OF EDWIN GREEN 
O'CONNOR, 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of the well-renowned author, 
Edwin Greene O’Connor, my native city 
of Woonsocket, R.I., has lost one of its 
most celebrated and esteemed sons and 
the Nation has lost one of its most per- 
ceptive and prolific writers. 

All of us who have been privileged to 
read Mr. O’Connor’s “The Last Hurrah,” 
“The Edge of Sadness,” or any of his 
other magnificent literary works, are 
well acquainted with the greatness which 
flowed from this unpretentious and well- 
loved man. 

We are very saddened by the passing of 
this man, whose pen has brought so 
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much pleasure to so many people, but 
we take comfort in the thought that he 
will always be with those of us who take 
the time to read and reread his well ac- 
claimed literary works. 

Edwin O’Connor’s insight into the 
many facets of American secular and 
religious life has brought much praise 
for himself and great enlightenment for 
others. 


Though he became a national celebrity, 
he never lost his perspective or squan- 
dered his talents in favor of the limelight 
and publicity which was always so acces- 
sible to him. He was a writer, a very good 
writer and, as is so well noted in an 
article that appeared in the March 23 
edition of the Woonsocket Call, he never 
“Jost sight of the fact that a writer’s 
main job is to write.” He also never lost 
his attachment for his native city. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, many 
of whom have long been ardent readers 
of Mr. O’Connor’s books, I include the 
eloquent aforementioned article in the 
RECORD: 


O'CONNOR KEPT CITY FRIENDS, RELISHED BOY- 
HOOD Days HERE 
(By Edgar J. Allaire) 

Edwin Greene O'Connor, first Woonsocket 
native to gain international prominence in 
the fiction field never lost his attachment 
for his native city. 

The tall, handsome Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist was a frequent visitor to Woonsocket 
and retained many friends here. 

In a feature story written for the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal some years ago, Mr. 
O'Connor recalled that he spent his boyhood 
days “happily maturing in Woonsocket's 
North End.” 

He described Woonsocket as “a good place 
in which to grow up.” 

A fiction writer who once entertained 
thoughts of entering the field of journalism, 
Mr. O'Connor was a careful, patient crafts- 
man who was 37 years old when his first 
successful novel, “The Last Hurrah,” was 
published in 1955. 

It took him four years to write “The Last 
Hurrah,” widely acclaimed by critics as well 
as a national best-seller. Frank Skeffington, 
the hero, was thought by many readers to be 
patterned after the late James Michael Cur- 
ley, noted Boston political figure, but Mr. 
O'Connor said the central character in the 
novel was a composite of a number of old 
Irish-American politicians. 

“The Last Hurrah” was made into a movie, 
with the late Spencer Tracy in the role of 
Frank Skeffington. 

Interviewed by The Woonsocket Call after 
“The Last Hurrah” was published, the pleas- 
ant but serious-minded novelist stressed that 
he did not intend to let the success of his 
novel make him lose sight of the fact that “a 
writer’s main job is to write.” 

He served notice that he would pass up in- 
vitations to appear at autograph parties, lec- 
tures and luncheon engagements, 

Mr, O'Connor said that instead of appear- 
ing on lecture platforms, a writer “should be 
home writing books.” 

That typified the dedication to his craft 
that marked Mr. O'Connor's career. 

The famous novelist was the son of the 
late Dr. John V. O'Connor, a prominent 
Woonsocket physician for many years until 
his death in 1956. 

Edwin grew up in the North End section of 
Woonsocket. He successively attended Sum- 
mer Street, Boyden Street, Harris and Woon- 
socket Junior High Schools until he reached 
the ninth grade, when he enrolled at La Salle 
Academy in Providence. 

He was graduated cum laude from the 
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University of Notre Dame in 1939. Always in- 
terested in sports, he was a pitcher for the 
freshman team while at Notre Dame. 

Mr. O'Connor struggled in obscurity before 
he won fame and fortune with the publica- 
tion of “The Last Hurrah.” 

His first published novel, “The Oracle,” 
earned good reviews but its sales were limited. 
It did, however, enable him to spend some of 
the book's royalties in Dublin, Ireland, which 
he later described as one of his “favorite 
towns.” 

Once he became successful, Mr. O'Connor 
leased an apartment on exclusive Beacon Hill 
in Boston and later bought a home at Well- 
fleet on Cape Cod. He had worked hard and 
found it good to taste the fruits of success, 

Success did not turn his head, however. To 
old friends, in Woonsocket and elsewhere, he 
remained the same modest, unassuming, 
witty Ed O'Connor. 

In his career he had proved that nice guys 
may not win pennants, but they are capable 
of becoming Pulitzer Prize-winning novelists. 


PRESIDENT THIEU ADDRESSES HIS 
NATION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, some 
Americans have raised their voices to 
characterize the Government of Viet- 
nam as being demoralized by the Com- 
munists’ Tet offensive on South Viet- 
nam's population centers and as gen- 
erally helpless, corrupt, and uncon- 
cerned, I believe that the Government 
of South Vietnam, elected in the face of 
Communist terror and determined to 
provide security and progress for the 
poore of South Vietnam, can speak for 

I include in the Recorp a speech given 
on March 21 by South Vietnam’s Presi- 
dent, Nguyen Van Thieu. I invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the re- 
sponsible initiatives undertaken by the 
Government of Vietnam as described in 
this radio-TV address by President 
Thieu. These include: major refugee re- 
lief programs; reconstruction assistance; 
strong anti-corruption measures; mobi- 
lization steps including the drafting of 
18- and 19-year-olds and the training of 
civilian volunteers for local defense; up- 
grading of the Armed Forces and the 
revolutionary development programs; 
and significant planning measures, 
training improvements and administra- 
tive reforms. 

In my judgment, this is an excellent 
and reassuring speech, The speech 
follows: 

SPEECH BY PRESIDENT THIEU 
Marcu 21, 1968. 

Dear Compatriots, today I would like to 
speak to you about the progress in the 
relief work. As of today, the number of refu- 
gees in the entire nation has been reduced 
to 405,000. In comparison with the figure 
of 700,000 last month, it has decreased by 
300,000, because security has been re-estab- 
lished in the suburban areas and normal life 
returned to the towns and cities. Up to now, 
the essential items distributed to the refu- 
gees include: 20,000 tons of rice; 300.000 cans 
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of condensed milk; 280,000 cans of meat; 
140,000 cans of fish; 37,000 tons of dried fish; 
80,000 blankets; 19,000 mosquito nets. 

In addition, there are other essential items 
distributed to the refugees such as sugar, 
fish sauce, and clothes. 

The amount of money which the govern- 
ment made available to the provinces for re- 
lief is 274 million piastres. 

In the capital itself, the number of refu- 
gees which on March 1 was 160,000 in 78 
centers has been now reduced to 78,000 in 
54 centers, All the public schools utilized as 
refugee centers have now become free again. 
A limited number of private schools which 
have not yet been returned to their former 
use, will be so before the end of this month, 
so that the pupils and students can resume 
their studies at the beginning of April. 

As for the amount of relief supplies, I 
would like to recall that, for the time being, 
the government maintains the pre-estab- 
lished criteria: 

In Hue, each family whose house has been 
damaged receives 10,000 piastres, 20 large 
iron sheets, and 10 bags of cement. 

In Saigon and in the town of Gia Dinh, 
each family whose house has been damaged 
receives 10,000 piastres, 10 large iron sheets, 
and 10 bags of cement. 

In other areas in the nation each family 
whose house has been damaged receives 5,000 
piastres, 10 large iron sheets, and 10 bags of 
cement. 

Those who still remain in the refugee 
centers continue to receive their daily rice 
rations until they receive their allowances 
in money, iron sheets and cement to return 
to their former homes. 

In some areas, the refugees receive addi- 
tional food items such as milk, sugar, fish 
sauce, etc., aside from their rice rations 
which are indispensable in every case. 

Those who have not yet received their 
allowances in money, iron sheets and ce- 
ment, but who have already left the refugee 
centers to live temporarily in the houses of 
their relatives, continue to receive their rice 
rations until further notice by the govern- 
ment. After the results of the one month 
fund drive are known, the Central Relief 
Committee will study the possibility of fur- 
ther help to the refugees. 

I mention the various relief items to be dis- 
tributed to the refugees in order for every- 
body to know what he is entitled to, and to 
avoid possible malpractices by members of 
the organizations implementing this pro- 
gram. I shall severely punish all malpractices 
relative to this relief program, because I con- 
sider them not only as inhuman acts but 
also as sabotage against a very important 
national undertaking, and as possible acts of 
connivance with the enemy. 

Concerning the allowances of money, iron 
sheets and cement to the refugees, the gov- 
ernment will do its best to expedite their 
distributions, and I have already given in- 
structions to local authorities to distribute 
these items immediately to the refugees as 
soon as they are recelved from the central 
government, 

In Hue, the first distribution of relief sup- 
plies to 500 families has been done 3 days 


ago. 

In Saigon, it has been done to 300 families 
in the 6th, 7th, and 8th precincts. In Can 
Tho, distribution has been made to 200 fami- 
lies. From now on, the distribution will be 
made more rapidly, with the achievement of 
the census. 

As for the authorization to rebuild the 
houses in the provinces, I know that some 
provincial authorities are not expeditious. 
Therefore, I reiterate the following precise 
instructions: 

First, those who want to rebuild or repair 
their houses by themselves, or who wish to 
leave the refugee centers to return to their 
former houses in order to rebuild them, 
whether or not they have allow- 
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ances in money, iron sheets and cement, 
should receive prompt authorization from the 
local authorities. The procedure for such au- 
thorizations should be achieved in one day 
or two, not in one week or 10 days, with 
undue difficulties as pretexts for requests of 
bribes, 

Second, in the provinces, the problem of 
zoning and esthetic restoration should not 
be . To be realistic, authorization 
should be given to those who want to rebuild 
on the foundations of their former houses. 
In particular, the houses which remain in- 
tact should not be bulldozed away. In the 
areas inhabited by low income families, which 
lack elementary sanitary conditions, and are 
exposed to dangers of accidental fires, some 
roads should be built or broadened just 
enough to ameliorate the health conditions 
and to assure protection against fire. The 
owners of the few houses which happen to 
be situated on the locations of these new 
roads should receive in compensation from 
the government another piece of land, if pos- 
sible near their former houses. 

Finally, I would like to recall to the pro- 
vincial authorities that, in the relief pro- 
gram, I pay special attention to the admin- 
istration of the refugee centers, and that 
severe punishments will be meted out in case 
of abuses. I have mentioned many times to 
the province chiefs that the administration 
of these centers should be well organized, 
and confided to trustworthy and honest 
senior officials with the help of local orga- 
nizations. Next to it is the problem of honesty 
and integrity, and strict control of the hon- 
esty and integrity of the officials of the lower 
echelons; all those who commit abuses will 
be brought before the courts, and they will 
receive no indulgence. 

After the problem of relief and assistance, 
I would like to address you today on some 
problems relating to the two main fields in 
the nation: 

The efforts in our military struggle. 

The efforts for reforms in some other areas. 

The efforts in our ae against the Com- 


Communists and their instrument, the so- 
called NLF, have been determined to win 
this year some important military victory in 
order to obtain some political advantages at 
the conference table. If they fall in this at- 
tempt they will try to return to the rural 
areas to take over manpower and resources, 
to continue the sabotage for some more time, 
even though they cannot win decisively. 
The Communists are not stronger than be- 
fore, but they will take risks in putting all 
their remaining forces in their last attempts 
this year. 

So far, the Communists have suffered very 
heavy losses, 53,537 casualties since their 
Tet offensive, while our forces and allied 
forces suffered only 6,700 casualties. In spite 
of this, the Communists surely will risk once 
again in an even bolder fashion. Therefore, 
we must be determined to put an end to 
their dreams of aggression. We are deter- 
mined to wreck their plans. 

We will not let the Communists win this 
year, or any other year. 

Our Army has fought bravely, and today, 
on every battlefield, has counterattacked and 
regained initiative. 

The population has refused any cooperation 
with the Communists. The army, the civil 
servants, cadres—no one betrayed the nation 
and defected to the enemies, and that is a 
bitter failure for them, and that has caused 
the Hanoi regime and its tools in the South 
to review their whole policy. 

Our allies, especially American forces, have 
helped us greatly. They have also made con- 
siderable sacrifices, and inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. 

Our allies in the free world will give us 
more military and economic assistance. But 
for our part, I think that we must make 
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greater efforts and accept more sacrifices be- 
cause, as I have said many times, this is our 
country, the existence of our nation is at 
stake, and this is mainly a Vietnamese re- 
sponsibility. We must demonstrate that we 
deserve their support, and gain the respect 
of other nations. 

Therefore, the government decides first of 
all to reinforce the combat capability in 
every way to efficiently meet the situation, 
so that on the one hand we will be able to 
protect the provinces and districts, and on 
the other, to attack and destroy the enemy, 
to protect and rebuild the rural areas. 

I have decided to increase the armed 
forces by 135,000 men in the first phase. This 
measure must be carried out urgently. This 
requires the mobilization of more age 
groups, first of all the 19- and 18-year-olds, 
and the recall of veterans under 33 years of 
age with less than 5 years of military serv- 
ice. The Department of Defense is imple- 
menting these measures. 

So far the results are very encouraging: 

38,000 youths of 19 years of age have re- 
ceived their draft cards since February 14, 
and 3,282 youths have been inducted in the 
first phase. 

40,000 youths of 18 years of age will be 
drafted during May and June 1968. 

11,525 Reservists of all ranks have joined 
the armed forces and 8,000 additional reserv- 
ists will join in the next phase. 

The number of draftees during the last 244 
months are 26,588 persons, and the volun- 
teers during the same period are 21,962. 

In short, the number of youths who have 
enthusiastically joined the army is greater 
than at any other time. 

To complement the program for increase 
of defense forces, we have also started ac- 
celerating the training of civil servants, 
students, and school boys in all the country. 
Up to now, 16,000 civil servants and students 
have received military training. 

Along with this, the organization of self- 
defense groups among the civilian popula- 
tion has made great progress: as of today, 
there are 495 units consisting of 69,543 mem- 
bers, and the number of weapons issued 
amounted to nearly 10,000. 

Meanwhile, the Revolutionary Development 
program planned for the year 1968 is still be- 
ing implemented, and the government decides 
to press it forward because the rural areas 
should be considered essential. The Regular 
Army, Regional Forces, and RD cadres are 
coming back to a counterattack in the rural 
areas, to destroy the enemy who take advan- 
tage of the Tet occasion when our army and 
cadres were busy in the defense of the cities, 
to try to control a number of hamlets. I am 
completely confident that, with our increased 
military efforts, with the enthusiasm dis- 
played by our youths in joining the armed 
forces to destroy the enemy, with the active 
support and cooperation given to our armed 
forces by the civilian population, and the 
completion of our self-defense organizations, 
we shall defeat the Communists in spite of 
their efforts and their audacity. 

There are efforts for improvement in some 
other areas—in the normalization of daily 
activities. During the recent Tet events, a 
number of industrial plants were destroyed 
by the Communists, and during the fights 
which occurred during the Communist at- 
tacks and occupation, in order to bring back 
all the activities to the norma! situation, the 
government has decided to establish a pro- 
duction rehabilitation fund” and a “war risk 
insurance fund“ in order to help the indus- 
trialists to reconstruct their plants. 

The government is also making efforts to 
protect the waterways and roads all over our 
nation so that the national commercial and 
economic activities do not suffer from the 
events. 

I have severely forbidden the construction 
of sumptuous houses in order to reserve labor 
and resources to relief requirements and to 
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the reconstruction of the houses of war 
victims. 

I have given strict instructions to all local 
authorities to close definitely the dancing- 
bars and the disguised night clubs which are 
harmful to our good moral traditions and 
deprave our youths. The outdoor markets for 
smuggled and stolen goods are also to be 
closed. 

On the problem of corruption, I have con- 
sidered it to be a shame for the whole nation 
and the population. Corruption is the major 
obstacle that hinders every improvement of 
the society and the progress of the nation. I 
know that the eradication of corruption is a 
very difficult task that requires much cour- 
age, many efforts and great patience. But I 
am determined to push vigorously the anti- 
corruption program, and I am sure that all 
the citizens of good will in the nation will 
help me in what can be considered the prob- 
lem of the nation. 

I will not pass up any infraction, and in 
order to start in the right direction, I shall 
not treat with indulgence any clearly estab- 
lished case of corruption, especially the 
abuses committed in the relief program, in 
the present and in the future. 

The 40 cases of corruption, bribes, embez- 
zlement, which the Prime Minister has pre- 
sented to you on March 14, include military 
officers as well as civil servants, The punish- 
ments vary from death and prison sentences 
by the courts to disciplinary measures such 
as suspension of functions and removal from 
offices. These punishments will be strictly 
carried out. The remaining cases will also be 
dealt with severely, in an exemplary manner. 

I trust that these measures against corrup- 
tion will be pursued in a continued fashion, 
and will not have a demagogic, spectacular 
and temporary character, and in particular 
will be just and impartial. 

Finally, to improve the efficiency of the 
governmental machinery, I have decided: 

To invite a number of experienced and re- 
spected personalities, who have had records 
of struggle for the national cause and who 
have political and technical capabilities, to 
participate in national affairs as my advisers. 

To establish, under my personal direction, 
a “National Planning Council” to study, 
prepare, and supervise the implementation 
of national plans in all areas, in the present 
wartime as well as after the war. 

To establish under my personal direction 
a “Committee for Administrative Reforms” 
to study, make decisions, and implement all 
reforms relating to the entire governmental 
machinery from the central government to 
local administrations. This committee will 
review entirely the responsibilities, organi- 
zations, functionings, procedures, as well as 
the numerical sizes, capabilities, and statutes 
of civil servants. The purpose is to build an 
efficient, healthy and especially an honest 
and dedicated administration, worthy of 
serving the people. I have already mentioned 
this plan to you in my election platform 
and in the government program. I am de- 
termined to carry out this task. 

I have started with some recent reforms 
to improve some basic criteria and ameliorate 
the quality of the personnel, but much re- 
mains to be done, and energetic, clean-out 
measures will be necessary. 

In the last 4 months and a half, there 
have been already 69 officials in the provinces 
who have been replaced to improve the effi- 
ciency of the administration and to better 
serve the population. 

The training courses and improvement 
courses for province chiefs and district chiefs 
have been organized, and will continue to be 
organized, in order to increase the efficiency 
of the administration already mentioned. 

I have just decided to transform the Direc- 
torate General of Information into a Minis- 
try to push forward more vigorously our in- 
formation programs in the country as well as 
overseas, to carry out more energetically 
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psychological warfare, to meet more energeti- 
cally the challenge of Communist propa- 
ganda and political warfare, to explain more 
clearly our positions and the righteousness of 
our cause in the struggle to defend freedom 
and peace for mankind. 

In the area of promoting political activities 
among the population to strengthen the 
spirit and the cohesion of the people against 
the Communist menace, I have always en- 
couraged the formation and expansion of 
political groups leading to the unification 
and establishment of valid and strong na- 
tionalist fronts against Communism. 

Compatriots, to defeat the Communist ag- 
gressors, to obtain in the near future a just 
peace which we all desire, we have to go 
through many ordeals in all areas. We have 
also to make greater efforts and accept 
greater sacrifices for the country. 

We have to defeat the enemy coming from 
the exterior, as well as the enemy within our 
country. Much remains to be done, We have 
to display much courage and a great persever- 
ance. I shall do my best, the government will 
do its best. We count on the active coopera- 
tion of the entire population. 


CONDITIONS FOR RESUMPTION OF 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
EGYPT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GonzaLez). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the reso- 
lution I am offering today is directed at 
a highly disturbing development which 
came to my attention recently, and which 
I deplored in a public statement on 
March 7. At that time, I received reports 
that the State Department intends to re- 
sume diplomatic relations with Egypt, 
which were broken off by President 
Nasser—in a fit of vituperation—after 
he falsely charged that U.S. planes 
bombed Egypt during the Arab-Israel 
war last June. And, ironically, the re- 
ports indicated that these new diplomatic 
ties would be followed by U.S. economic 
assistance and trade relations. 

Despite the concern over the likelihood 
of such renewed contacts, which could 
well be consummated very shortly—we 
have yet to hear what the United States 
may expect to obtain in return. 

I do not think that this Nation can 
afford to pass up the opportunity to help 
forge a lasting peace in the Middle East 
merely to cater to the vanity of a dema- 
gog. The national interest of the 
United States lies in exerting our in- 
fluence and political leverage to insure 
progress toward settlement; it does not 
lie in forfeiting our responsibilities in 
order to bail out Nasser from his self- 
created troubles. 

I will point out that Nasser’s vitriolic 
charges stirred up hate riots resulting 
in the burning of two U.S. consulates 
and a USIA library—and the harassing 
of many U.S. citizens. Although Nasser 
admitted in a recent Look magazine in- 
terview that his charges were not true, 
his confession was partially retracted in 
Cairo. His people still have not been told 
the plain truth, and the effect is to per- 
petuate hatred, hostility, and distrust for 
the United States. 

I fail to understand how we can under- 
take so-called friendly relations with a 
regime that persists in keeping alive a 
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sheer falsehood to make its people de- 
spise us. I think it is an outrageous in- 
sult that Nasser still has not agreed even 
to pay for the burning of our buildings 
by the mobs that he himself incited. 

I am very dubious about how much 
friendship we can expect from a govern- 
ment that sends its congratulations to 
the North Vietnamese for their Tet offen- 
sive, and to the North Koreans for seiz- 
ing the Pueblo. 

Furthermore, Nasser is massively re- 
building his military forces with modern 
and sophisticated weapons imported from 
the Soviet Union. Russian naval vessels 
are operating from bases in Egypt, and 
Soviet military and Air Force personnel 
are now advising the Egyptians at every 
level of command. 

If there are any prospects for friendly 
relations here, I must confess, I do not 
see them. 

I would remind the House that Nasser 
is still venomously preaching the an- 
nihilation of Israel; he refuses to enter 
into peace talks with Israel, either direct- 
ly or through the United Nations. He is 
deliberately and recklessly prolonging— 
indeed, not merely prolonging, but nour- 
ishing—the grave danger of another full- 
scale plunge into the abyss of war, a war 
that—next time—might not be contained 
like the one last year. 

I surely would hope that the President 
would not permit the State Department 
to make any move that would be inter- 
preted abroad as tacit approval of Nas- 
ser’s aggressive policies, or which would 
demonstrate to every penny ante poten- 
tate that the more intransigent and the 
more antagonistic he becomes, the more 
likely we will shower him with sugar and 
spice. 

Normally, of course, the resumption 
of diplomatic relations is an advantage- 
ous goal of foreign policy. But it should 
not be a one-way street. I feel strongly 
that before the State Department re- 
sumes diplomatic relations, and under- 
takes to pump any lifeblood at all into 
Nasser’s veins, we are entitled to satis- 
faction for these diplomatic slaps in the 
face, and should extract—as a price— 
Nasser’s cooperation in defusing this 
Middle East time bomb. 

Briefly, my resolution would declare 
it the sense of Congress that: 

First, diplomatic relations with Egypt 
should not be resumed until Nasser re- 
tracts the falsehood of US. military 
intervention in Israel’s behalf, and until 
Egypt compensates the United States for 
damage done to our diplomatic buildings 
during the riots—and until Egypt enters 
into meaningful peace negotiations with 
Israel. 

Second, any subsequent economic or 
technical assistance to Egypt should not 
even be considered unless Nasser agrees 
to curtail his massive buildup of Soviet 
arms; recognize Israel’s right to national 
permanence; guarantee all nations the 
right to use the Suez Canal; and end the 
Arab boycott against U.S. firms. 

I think that this is the absolute mini- 
mum that we should demand to preserve 
the respect and dignity of this Nation. 
And in the interests of world peace, we 
cannot afford to settle for less. I urge 
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you all to give this measure your sup- 
port. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to associate myself with the comments 
of my distinguished colleague from New 
York. I have joined in cosponsoring the 
resolution making it the sense of Con- 
gress that we should not, at this time, 
resume normal diplomatic relations with 
the United Arab Republic. 

It is my strong feeling that the re- 
sumption of relations with the United 
Arab Republic under the prevailing in- 
ternational situation would be an error 
for several reasons: 

The United Arab Republic shares 
much of the responsibility for the con- 
tinuing unrest in the Middle East. Spe- 
cifically, the United Arab Republic has 
refused to agree to truce conditions pro- 
posed by the special mediator appoint- 
ed by U.N. Secretary General U Thant. 

Nasser has refused to retract infiam- 
atory allegations regarding the United 
States role in last year’s war in the Mid- 
dle East. He wrongly accused the United 
States of aiding Israel and in that man- 
ner caused the sacking of two American 
consulates and a USIA library. To date 
Nasser has not corrected his erroneous 
statements and he has not made ar- 
rangements to reimburse the United 
States for our loss in the attack on our 
property in his country. 

The United Arab Republic has refused 
to negotiate a permanent peace in the 
Middle East and thereby contributes to 
the maintenance of a 20-year-old state 
of belligerency in the Middle East. 

My distinguished colleague is to be 
commended for moving to the fore to 
prevent the resumption of relations, at 
this time, with the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Let ushear meaningful words and see 
meaningful deeds of peace from the 
United Arab Republic before we rush 
into the resumption of normal diplo- 
matic relations. 

We cannot permit other nations to 
constantly break and resume diplomatic 
relations as it suits their fluid domestic 
and international policies. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] and the other distin- 
guished Members of this House who have 
today introduced a resolution calling 
upon our Government to refrain from 
conducting diplomatic relations with, 
and supplying economic or other aid to, 
the United Arab Republic until that na- 
tion meets certain reasonable and 
morally justifiable conditions. 

In part, the resolution expresses the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
that Egypt, before diplomatic ties are 
resumed with the United States, should 
enter into meaningful negotiations with 
the Government of Israel, acknowledge 
the falsity of its allegations charging 
that the U.S. participated in air attacks 
upon Egypt during the June 1967 war, 
and indemnify the United States for 
damage done to American property by 
Egyptian rioters at the urging of State- 
controlled radio and newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, it was Nasser’s dictatorial 
regime which, while ranting about this 
country’s alleged complicity in its em- 
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barrassing defeat, broke diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States. Recently 
there have been reports our State De- 
partment is ready once again to deal 
with the Arab aggressors. Assuming such 
negotiations are in progress, my resolu- 
tion asks that we first demand some 
quite reasonable concessions to truth and 
to justice on the part of the United Arab 
Republic. 

Furthermore, the resolution asks the 
United States not to consider granting 
economic or technical assistance or fav- 
orable trade terms to the United Arab 
Republic unless and until that country 
agrees to recognize the right of Israel to 
national existence, to guarantee all na- 
tions peaceful maritime passage through 
the Suez Canal, to curtail the destruc- 
tive Middle East arms race—once more 
in full gear, thanks to Soviet weaponry— 
and to cease its policy of boycott against 
legitimate U.S. business firms on a re- 
ligious basis. 

Here we are merely requesting that our 
Government avoid supplying aid to 
Egypt so long as Nasser persists in his 
despicable attempts to conquer and 
destroy the sovereign, peaceful State of 
Israel and to disrupt the purely com- 
mercial interests of those who do not 
endorse his policy of genocide. We will 
be asking, in effect, for a guarantee from 
Egypt that whatever assistance we may 
provide will be employed to better the 
pitiable conditions of the poverty- 
stricken Egyptian peasant—not to 
launch another round of wasteful, futile 
aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, all the conditions set 
down in this resolution are reasonable, 
all the assumptions upon which it is 
based are truthful. I urge its prompt ap- 
proval by the House. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, if our policy- 
makers fail to heed the lessons of the 
Middle East conflict of last summer, then 
the seeds of new, greater conflict will 
surely be implanted. 

There is a serious danger in my judg- 
ment that American policymakers have 
learned little from the events of last 
June. A little more than a month ago, 
the State Department announced its in- 
tention to resume arms shipments to Jor- 
dan on the grounds that this was neces- 
sary to maintain American influence in 
the area. It was as if the war—which 
shattered both peace and American in- 
fiuence—never happened. Now we read 
that similar dubious logic is prompting 
the United States to consider resuming 
diplomatic relations with the United 
Arab Republic—despite the fact that her 
hostility to Israel remains as severe as 
ever; despite the fact that Nasser has 
encouraged the slanderous vilification of 
the United States and the destruction of 
American property; despite the fact that 
American attempts to mollify Nasser 
were powerless to prevent the outbreak 
of war. 

Ido not rely on the argument that dip- 
lomatic recognition implies approval. My 
point is rather that we have more to gain 
diplomatically by continuing to withhold 
diplomatic relations than we do by re- 
storing them in exchange for no conces- 
sions. Whatever contact and influence we 
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had built up was useless to prevent the 
outbreak of war last year. And if the 
United Arab Republic, for its own rea- 
sons, finds the resumption of diplomatic 
relations to be in its interest, then now is 
the time to demand in exchange the con- 
cessions which are called for by the reso- 
lution which I am pleased to cosponsor 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hatrern]—an acknowledgment of the 
falsity of the charges of American com- 
plicity in the air attacks, indemnification 
for the damage to U.S. property, and 
meaningful negotiations with Israel. 

Once diplomatic relations are resumed, 
what leverage is left? 

How can the Government consider re- 
suming economic aid? 

The time has come in our relations 
with the Arab States to cease rewarding 
hostility. Relations with the United Arab 
Republic should not be resumed under 
the present circumstances. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 3 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


HON. JAMES F. KELLY, COMPTROL- 
LER OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, RECEIVES 1968 
NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 
AWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, this year the 
National Civil Service League Award has 
been given to James Francis Kelly, It 
is a rare and difficult honor for any pub- 
lic administrator to achieve. James 
Kelly’s career shows that he richly de- 
serves this award. 

Jim Kelly has been working for the 
Federal Government since 1934. In that 
time, we have had five Presidents, and 
he has served under all of them. He has 
been with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare almost since its 
inception and has also served under all 
of its Secretaries. From a GS-1 “junior 
clerk” in the old Public Works Admin- 
istration to an Assistant Secretary, 
Comptroller of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, his 
commitment to public service has been 
long, successful, and distinguished. In 
an era where all too many of our citi- 
zens have more and more geared their 
lives toward a material existence, James 
Kelly’s work is refreshing and unique. 
He exemplifies the ideals of civil service. 

His academic training was in account- 
ing and law. He received his LL.B. from 
Columbus University, and is a member 
of the bar in the District of Columbia. 
Both degrees were obtained while he 
was working full time for the Govern- 
ment. He has continued his involvement 
with education by serving as a faculty 
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member at George Washington Univer- 
sity, teaching in the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, and as a frequent 
lecturer on public administration at in- 
stitutes and universities around the 
country. 

He married Mary Soule in 1941, and is 
now the father of seven children. 

In the area of financial management, 
some of the specific accomplishments of 
his leadership are: 

An overhaul of the Department’s ac- 
counting system to adapt it to the expan- 
sion of HEW’s programs; 

Use of the letter-of-credit to conserve 
public funds while simplifying financial 
procedures for recipients of HEW grants; 

Creation of a central audit agency; 

Increased utilization of State auditors 
and private CPA’s whenever possible for 
auditing HEW’s supported programs; 

Development of a program of advanced 
funding of educational programs so that 
local school districts can plan more ef- 
fectively; and 

Grant administration policies which 
have improved the relationship between 
HEW and institutions with which it deals. 

These specific accomplishments are by 
dint of personal qualities that are re- 
vealed and are most effective in day-to- 
day work. The most outstanding is his 
intellectual toughness which leads him 
both into and through the crux of a mat- 
ter at hand. In the complexity of daily 
work associated with the Federal budget- 
ing process, analysis which is concise and 
to the point is of immeasurable value. It 
is here that Jim Kelly excels and it is 
here that he most impresses his col- 
leagues, 

The budget of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
grown eightfold since his arrival, and 
few individuals have revealed the com- 
prehensive knowledge of its activities 
that Jim Kelly has. People at the oper- 
ating level in HEW are often amazed by 
his grasp of the details of their pro- 
grams. 

The success of his leadership rests on 
other personal qualities. They have en- 
abled him to assemble perhaps one of 
the most skilled analytical staffs at the 
service of the Secretary and of other 
political officials and to create a spirit of 
efficiency and integrity in the managing 
of public funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been on the Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee from the first days of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I think that dates back to 
1953. Over the years, I have had many 
opportunities to work with Jim Kelly, 
and can say that there are few men who 
perform as well before our committee. 
We can always count on an articulate 
and thorough presentation of HEW’s 
budget requirements when he testifies. 
He is probably at his best when he is 
presenting the viewpoint of the Secre- 
tary and the President, even before a 
hostile audience. 

To sum it up best is the letter of for- 
mer Secretary John W. Gardner recom- 
mending him for this award: 

If I were to keep a tally of the wisest best 


informed and most clearly expressed sen- 
tences uttered in my presence day in and day 
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out, a high proportion of them would have 
to be credited to James F. Kelly, Whether 
the problem is administrative, fiscal, legis- 
lative or substantive, his views refiect great 
intellectual clarity, a sense of values, and 
sensitivity to all of the issues that go into 
policy formation, 

And, at the age of 51, he seems to me to 
be still growing in perspective and judgment. 

He entered the public service at the age 
of 18. He completed his undergraduate edu- 
cation and took a law degree while he was 
working full time. Anyone who tells me that 
a lifetime in the public service limits a man’s 
scope or diminishes the opportunity for de- 
velopment of exceptional gifts will have to 
argue the case of Jim Kelly. I count him as 
an executive of absolutely remarkable 
breadth and intelligence. 


REAPPRAISAL OF THE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Escu] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, over the last 
3 years a national debate has been grow- 
ing over the Selective Service System. 
As draft calls have increased, the sys- 
tem’s inequities have become more 
obvious and have resulted in widespread 
debate, discussion and criticism through- 
out the Nation. Unfortunately, neither 
the Congress nor the administration has 
accepted the responsibility for leader- 
ship and change in the system. 

The Nation has now reached a crisis in 
draft policy. The future of our graduate 
schools is at stake; our future supply of 
teachers, scientists, lawyers, and other 
educated persons is in jeopardy. Present 
policy indicates that no graduate school 
deferments will be given except for those 
persons studying for the ministry or en- 
rolled in medical or dental school. This 
policy is based on congressional changes 
made in the law last year which sought 
to eliminate graduate school as a draft 
haven. However, Congress was derelict in 
its duty to establish equity in the system 
and delegated to the administration the 
responsibility to interpret this law. 

The administration has also avoided 
this responsibility and has thrown almost 
all graduate students into the active draft 
pool—thus assuring that a high percent- 
age of them will be drafted before com- 
pleting their education. As a member of 
the House Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, I share the concern of the edu- 
cators who testified before us about the 
disastrous consequences of this action. 
Clearly, the effect of the present appli- 
cation of draft policy on the increasing 
need for qualified teachers could be 
staggering. Furthermore, present policy 
toward 2-year college students is dis- 
criminatory against the disadvantaged 
and fails to meet this Nation’s need for 
technically trained manpower. I there- 
fore joined with other members of the 
committee in appealing to the President 
to use his discretionary authority in im- 
plementing the draft law more equitably 
to protect all of our national needs at 
home and abroad. Our request to the 
President was not a plea for special 
privilege, but a plea for reasonableness 
and fairness. 

The special subcommittee also carried 
on an extensive dialog with the House 
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Armed Services Committee and called 
Selective Service Director, General Her- 
shey, to testify. Our hearings convinced 
us that failure to amend the present di- 
rectives soon will result in a massive aca- 
demic and skill gap in our Nation. We, 
therefore, approved a resolution to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
to take immediate executive action to 
implement a system of selection which 
will distribute the burden equitably 
among all available men in the eligible 
manpower pool. There are options open 
to the administration to develop an 
equitable and practical solution within 
the present system—as faulty as that 
system is. The administration should 
certainly use something other than the 
worst alternative. 

As I previously suggested, the Con- 
gress is not without blame in the pres- 
ent situation. When revision of the Se- 
lective Service Act was before us last 
June, the Congress failed to undertake 
extensive, thoughtful study which this 
important subject deserved and failed to 
take the advice of the several expert 
commissions appointed by the President 
and the Armed Services Committee. Key 
questions and proposed changes were 
clouded by emotional pleas to “support 
our boys,” and the Congress as a whole 
was not receptive to thoughtful and de- 
cisive discussions of the subject. For that 
reason I strongly supported a move to 
extend the draft for only 2 years in the 
hopes that the next Congress will be 
more willing to listen to those of us 
who have called for reform. I felt then— 
and feel now—that the Nation must not 
be forced to wait until 1970 before Con- 
gress again considers this significant 
issue. 

We owe far more to our nation’s young 
men. Perhaps they must fight, but they 
must also plan their lives. The present 
system often seems devised in such a 
way as to create the greatest possible 
confusion and uncertainty. Although the 
House last year passed amendments 
which would have required uniformity 
in draft criteria, unfortunately these 
amendments were watered down by the 
House-Senate conference committee. 
Clearly, it is unfair when two men of 
equal status appear before different 
boards and one is drafted while the other 
is deferred because of the different cri- 
teria considered by the separate boards. 
Clearly, it is impossible to make any 
type of long-range plans when a young 
man’s fate is determined not by national 
and uniform criteria but by the whim 
and preferences of Lis own local draft 
board. 

We cannot postpone consideration of 
alternatives to involuntary conscription 
which is inherently incompatible with 
our democratic traditions. I support the 
establishment of a joint House-Senate 
committee to study our military man- 
power needs and policies and coordinate 
them with civilian manpower needs and 
ultilization. Such a committee should 
give full consideration to proposals for a 
voluntary military manpower system, re- 
serving the draft only for times of grave 
national emergency. I have recently en- 
dorsed a study, made by five Republican 
colleagues in the House, which sets forth 
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a number of constructive suggestions for 
manpower policies which would bring us 
closer to this goal. 

Over the years, the draft has become a 
patchwork of inequities. The latest direc- 
tives only serve to worsen and confuse the 
situation. The responsibility for imple- 
menting immediate improvements within 
the bounds of the present system lies with 
the President, and we must all press for 
this type of action. Both the Congress 
and the executive branch, however, have 
a long-range obligation to bring equity 
and reasoned logic to the system. Any- 
thing short of a complete reappraisal of 
the system itself and of our military and 
domestic manpower needs will not suffice. 
We must begin this task immediately. 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the special order 
granted to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PATTEN] for 1 hour on March 27 
be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TAX REFORM STILL AN URGENT 
NEED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Russ! is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the American taxpayer is asked 
to pay a 10-percent income tax sur- 
charge, it is appropriate to inquire 
whether the added financial burden of 
the war will be equitably shared. 

The conclusion is not a happy one. 

The high-bracket taxpayer will escape 
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paying his fair share of the 10-percent 
war surtax, just as he now escapes pay- 
ing his fair share of the cost of Govern- 
ment under the present tax system. 

So great is the inequity of the present 
system—inequity which will be magni- 
fied by the surcharge—that in the face 
of the need for greater revenues, the ad- 
ministration’s surtax request should be 
accompanied by a firm commitment to 
take early and decisive action on sweep- 
ing tax reform. 

Compare the promise of the Nation's 
tax system with its leaky performance. 


THE PROMISE 


Under our progressive tax system, 
based on the principle that a person 
should be taxed according to his ability 
to pay, taxes are levied at rates ranging 
from 14 percent on taxable incomes 
under $5,000 to 70 percent on tax- 
able incomes over $100,000. This increase 
in tax rates of 56 percent over the first 
$100,000 of income clearly expresses the 
intent that the tax system be progres- 
sive. 

The 14- to 70-percent rates are, of 
course, levied on taxable income, that is, 
gross income after deductions and ex- 
emptions have been taken. They would 
tax total income, before these adjust- 
ments are made, at rates ranging from 
about 7 to about 50 percent. 

This is the promise of the tax system. 
This is indeed how the man in the street 
believes it works. 

THE PERFORMANCE 


In 1965, the latest year for which fig- 
ures are available, the average taxpayer 
earning under $5,000 paid 7.3 percent 
of his gross income in taxes, 

On the upper end of the income scale, 
the average taxpayer earning $50,000 or 
more of income paid about 25 percent of 
his income in taxes—see table I. 


TABLE I.—INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURNS: EFFECTIVE TAX RATES ON TAXABLE RETURNS BASED ON ADJUSTED GROS 
INCOME AND AMENDED ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME, 1965 


Dollar amounts in millions] 


Excluded Amended Tax as Tax as 


Number Adjusted net long- gross Tax after percent of percent of 
of returns gross term capi- income credits adjusted amended 
Adjusted gross income classes (thousands) income tal gains (col, C pus gross gross 
col. D) income (col. income (col. 
F divided by F divided by 
col. C) col. E) 
(A) (8) (c) @) (E) (F (6) (H) 
$59, 151 $453 $59, 604 $4,337 7.3 7.3 
167, 440 1,124 168, 15, 434 9.2 9.2 
121, 399 1,716 123, 115 14, 901 12.3 12,1 
39, 524 1,971 41, 495 7,440 18.8 17.9 
12, 400 1,249 13, 3,654 29.5 26.8 
7,115 1, 750 8, 865 2,752 38.7 31.0 
938 476 1,414 408 43.5 28.9 
1,371 828 2,199 603 44. 0 27.4 
409, 337 9, 566 418, 903 49, 530 12.1 11.8 


1 Amended gross income is adjusted gross income plus excluded long-term gains. 


Note: The Treasury's figures in col. H of this table, which record tax as a percentage of amended gross income, overstate the 
tax burden assumed by high-bracket taxpayers. The figures fail to take account of excluded income, such as income from tax-exempt 
bonds; they are arrived at in many cases after high depreciation and depletion deductions have been taken, and they do not ag- 

gate the separately reported incomes of many high-bracket taxpayers who successfully fragment their income through incorpora- 

ions, trusts, and gifts of income-producing property. 


In short, though the tax system is de- 
signed to be progressive, taxing high- 
bracket taxpayers at about 50 percent, 
after the tax attorneys are through, the 
high-bracket taxpayer pays about 25 per- 
cent—one-half his share. 


This is the performance. 

If performance met promise, an addi- 
tional $7.5 billion could have been raised 
in 1965 from taxpayers earning over 
$50,000 of income. 

The high-bracket taxpayer has not al- 
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ways escaped paying his fair share. In 
1947, he did indeed pay about 50 percent 
of his income in taxes, at a time when the 
taxpayer making $5,000 paid about 9 
percent. 

The tax burden has, then, been radi- 
cally shifted over the past 20 years. 

Now, under the proposed 10-percent 
surtax, instead of paying his share (an 
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additional 5 percent in tax, if he were 
paying 50 percent of his income in taxes) 
the high-bracket taxpayer again will pay 
one-half his share of the tax (about 2.5 
of the 25 percent he now pays). 

MILLIONAIRES ENTIRELY ESCAPE TAXATION 

Mr. Speaker, here are Treasury figures 
which illustrate the inequity of the Na- 
tion’s tax system: 


TABLE I!.—NUMBER OF HIGH-INCOME RETURNS BY EFFECTIVE TAX RATES BY ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME CLASSES, 
1962 RETURNS 


EFFECTIVE TAX RATE ON ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 


Effective tax rate (percent) 
Adjusted gross Income TotaM„linilliuhñlſnůhnn7jß U oO 
0 0 0 10 10 0 15 o 20to 25 0 30 fo 40 o 50 0 75 40 
15 20 25 30 40 50 75 87 
10 13 6 12 8 19 62 319 158 10 
6 4 1 3 2 6 21 118 38 5 
5 5 0 0 2 4 26 1145 53 6 
3 0 1 0 2 3 13 44 23 3 
3 1 1 0 0 0 1 4 7 0 
27 23 9 15 14 32 123 630 279 24 
EFFECTIVE TAX RATE ON TOTAL INCOME! 
$500,000 to 8750, 000 10 16 10 29 194 124 51 575 116 10 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 6 4 3 10 83 32 11 19 32 4 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 5 5 0 9 108 44 17 17 36 5 
8 to $8,000,000. 3 1 0 5 39 16 4 3 19 2 
000,000 and over-...-.-_- 3 2 0 0 3 1 2 2 4 0 
All returns... 27 28 13 5 127 217 85 98 207 21 


1 Adjusted gross income plus excluded capital gains, dividends, and sick pay. 
Note: These data were obtained from a special computer tabulation which does not take account of tax credits. As a result, the 


number of nontaxable returns is 3 less than the 30 for this group shown in Statistics of Income, 1962-1 with AGI under $1, 


and 2 with AGI over $1,000,000. 


Table II shows that a significant num- 
ber of millionaires and multimillionaires 
escape taxation entirely. 

In 1962, three taxpayers with incomes 
in excess of $5 million annually escaped 
paying one cent of income tax, as did 
three taxpayers with incomes between 
$2 and $5 milion, five taxpayers with in- 
comes between $1 and $2 million, and 16 
taxpayers with incomes between $500,000 
and $1 million. In all, 30 taxpayers with 
incomes exceeding $500,000 escaped the 
income tax in 1962. Another 28 paid less 
than 10 percent in tax. 

In 1965, 35 taxpayers with incomes ex- 
ceeding $500,000 escaped tax. And all 
told, in 1965, 5,381 taxpayers with in- 
comes of over $20,000 paid no tax. 

Ten percent of zero is zero—the 
counterparts of these taxpayers will pay 
no surtax in 1968. And thousands more 
of high-bracket taxpayers who will pay 
only a small percentage of their income 
in tax will also escape paying their fair 
share of the proposed surtax. 

NEEDED: A FIRM COMMITMENT TO TAX REFORM 

Mr. Speaker, the figures in tables I and 
II on effective tax rates and on taxes 
paid by high-bracket taxpayers support 
the position I have been urging upon the 
administration since the surtax was first 
proposed—that an increase in taxes 
levied under our present grossly in- 
equitable tax system is only acceptable 
as a temporary measure to meet the 
budget deficit while a tax reform meas- 
ure, designed to raise needed revenues 
from high-bracket taxpayers now escap- 
ing their fair share of taxation, is being 
enacted 


On August 16, 1967, and again on Oc- 
tober 12, 1967, I suggested a two-step 
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program for improving the Federal tax 
system by closing tax loopholes, while at 
the same time immediately raising Fed- 
eral revenues needed to reduce the cur- 
rent Federal deficit. 

On the later date I introduced a com- 
prehensive tax reform bill, H.R. 13490, 
the Tax Reform Act of 1967, cosponsored 
by Messrs. Rees, COHELAN, WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Dow, MEEps, and Apams. The bill 
would plug or substantially diminish 10 
major leaks in our present tax system, 
saving the Treasury more than $4 billion 
annually in lost revenues. 

Even after the termination of the war 
in Vietnam, this Nation will need large 
amounts of Federal revenues to deal with 
the immense social problems here at 
home—problems of our cities, education, 
conservation, welfare, housing, pollution. 
Far-reaching structural tax reform is 
necessary if the Nation is to raise these 
needed revenues equitably. 


MR. PRESIDENT, STAND FIRM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, if 
there is one commodity in surplus sup- 
ply these days, it is advice on how to 
solve the problems facing the Nation. We 
are assailed on all sides by technical 
experts, political forecasters, and social 
critics—all of whom claim to have an 
inside track on wisdom. 
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Most of this advice is aimed at the 
President, urging him to set out on one 
extreme course or another. It does not 
matter that the advice is contradictory. 
It is all offered with sweeping assurances 
that this course of action or that partic- 
ular policy will inevitably lead to a suc- 
cessful resolution of the problem. 

On Vietnam, President Johnson is 
simultaneously urged to sacrifice that be- 
leaguered nation to aggressive commu- 
nism and to escalate the conflict into a 
nuclear war. On the problem of peace 
in our cities, the President is attacked 
by both black and white extremists, 
either for doing too much or for not do- 
ing enough. 

So much for the experts. But what do 
the people think? The publishers of the 
Elk City Daily News, in Elk City, Okla., 
have given an answer that, in my judg- 
ment, represents the true feelings of mil- 
lions of Americans: “Mr. President, we 
implore you to stand firm.” 

I have every confidence that President 
Johnson will, in fact, “stand firm” in this 
difficult hour. So that all Members may 
have the benefit of reading this open 
letter to the President from the heart- 
land of America, with permission I insert 
the letter in the RECORD: 

Mn. PRESIDENT, STAND FRM 


(An open letter to the President of the 
United States) 


Dear Mn. JoHNson: Four years ago this 
newspaper supported your candidacy for the 
Presidency. Our support was predicated upon 
belief that your election was in the best in- 
terest of this country. 

Today, the political climate has changed 
radically. Perhaps, this is as much if not 
more true within our own Democratic Party 
than among the Republicans. 

Today, you are the target of the extreme 
hawks and an apparently sizable number of 
doves. The war in Vietnam is not a popular 
war—as if any war could be anything but a 
monumental human tragedy. 

American involvement has grown because 
of the need to meet force with force. It is 
your judgment and that of many national 
leaders in both parties that the American 
position in Southeast Asia must be main- 
tained. 

Withdrawal as the “doves” would suggest 
would be akin to the giving away of Czecho- 
slovakia in Munich in the late 1930s. That 
act did nothing to abet World War II. In fact 
that sign of weakness probably encouraged 
Adolph Hitler and his Nazi war machine to 
move against the rest of Europe. 

“Peace in our times” cannot be bought by 
the sacrifice of Vietnam. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
would have us exterminate North Vietnam 
by the use of nuclear bombs. This course is 
rejected by the overwhelming majority of 
leaders of both our parties. 

Thus, finding a peace without a form of 
surrender or thermonuclear holocaust is 
proving exceedingly difficult, 

On the domestic front there is the unfor- 
tunate racial situation which has been so 
apparent during the warm weather months 
in major cities. 

Such has brought about an unfortunate 
polarization which has set up Negro and 
minority group militancy and frustration on 
one side and white fears and frustration on 
the other. 

As you well know, your position Is today 
attacked by white and black extremists. 
The lack of understanding from the two ex- 
tremes of the nature of the other side's fears 
and frustration is appalling. 

In all of this, you have been caught in the 
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middle trying to provide a moderate basis 
which would hold the country together. 

Following the New Hampshire primary, 
many would foresee that you will have dif- 
ficulty in seeking re-election. It appears that 
Robert Kennedy is opening a campaign 
against you for the Democratic nomination. 
You are our ardent choice over him. 

Mr. President, we implore you to stand 
firm. The majority of thinking Democrats 
will come to realize that forcing further po- 
larization on the Vietnam question and the 
racial question today would be unfortunate 
for this nation. 

Mr. President, we supported you because 
we believed that when the pressure was the 
greatest, you would stand firmly for reason. 
We implore you to give no“ consideration 
toward any step other than seeking renom- 
ination, regardless of the outcome of any 
and all preferential primaries. 

We urge you to go before the American 
people from Maine to California and Hawaii, 
and from Florida to Washington and Alaska 
to advocate policies of reason which only can 
bring about relative national unity. 

Sincerely, 
PauL R. WADE 
LARRY R. WADE. 


VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
searching and thoughtful analysis of the 
conflict in Vietnam appeared in the 
Recorp of March 18, 1968, by our col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Don H. CLAUsENI. He offered a de- 
tailed plan of action to implement what 
he refers to as the phase-in-phase-out 
concept, a plan designed to maximize the 
involvement of the free Asian countries 
in economic, political, and security mat- 

Congressman CLAUSEN deserves credit 
for his initiative, and hopefully, his pro- 
posal will be given serious consideration 
by the administration in our effort to 
bring peace and stability to Southeast 
Asia. I offer for the Recorp, a report by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., which 
comments on the Clausen plan: 

A BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Some kind of sympathetic chord appears to 
have been struck in this column two weeks 
ago, in which I offered a solution for our 
dilemma in Vietnam. 

In essence it was that the free countries 
of Southeast Asia be made to pitch in and 
start doing their proper share of the fighting 
we are now doing to save them from Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Apparently a lot of other people think so, 
too, and I hereby renounce any claim to 
originality. In any event, ever since the col- 
lumn appeared I have been swamped with 
letters, telegrams and phone calls—nearly 
all expressing enthusastic support and some 
offering specific plans of action. 

Today I am devoting this column to one 
of those actior plans. It strikes me as the 
best blueprint for ending the war and win- 
ning the peace I have yet to encounter. It 
was contained in a long communication from 
Rep. Don Clausen, Crescent City Republican. 

Clausen has just returned from an official, 
33,000 mile fact finding swing through eight 
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nations in the war area, made during the 
first month of the enemy new year offen- 
sive. His main conclusion (and mine): 

“For too long now, we have been doing 
the job for the South Vietnamese and the 
other Asian nations which are threatened by 
what is hapepning in South Vietnam. 

“Helping them is one thing, but carrying 
the overwhelming burden of combat for 
them is not now, and never has been, the sole 
responsibility of the United States.” 

Having said this, Clausen proceeds to tell 
in detail exactly what he thinks we should 
do about it, and I am going to let him tell 
it as much as space permits in his own words, 

What I want to emphasize in advance is 
that his thinking (and mine) involves no no- 
tion of deserting the South Vietnamese or 
failing to live up to our commitment. Clau- 
sen himself emphasizes this right off the bat. 

“My basic proposal,” the congressman 
writes, “involves what I call the ‘Phase in— 
Phase out concept,’ This is to avoid any con- 
notation of unilateral withdrawal. 

“Very briefly, it means redirecting the 
manpower emphasis in Vietnam whereby 
vastly more South Vietnamese and Free Asian 
security forces would be injected into the 
ground war there and a like number of Amer- 
ican fighting men withdrawn on a carefully 
conceived, methodical and realistic timetable 
basis. 

“This could be done by creation of what 
I call a ‘free Asian Security Force’ composed 
of regular military units of the countries of 
Free Asia which are directly threatened by 
Communist expansion. 

“I am sincerely advancing this concept to 
our nation’s leaders, and I hope that every 
effort will be made to explore its feasibility. 
My own judgment is that such a program is 
feasible—that the manpower is available, 
that the idea is practical, logical and fair, 
that the Free Asian nations can be convinced 
of this diplomatically, and that it can be 
put into effect logistically within a year. 

“It suggests a broad but positive and or- 
derly plan for reducing U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam without any sacrifice of our basic 
security requirements. Further, it would 
place the conduct of the war in the hands 
of Asians themselves.” 

The big stumbling block in all this, of 
course, is how to get the free countries of 
Southeast Asia to unite for such an effort 
so long as we continue plugging the dike 
for them. 

Clausen, a realist, is well aware of the 
chilly reception these countries late last year 
gave to Gen. Maxwell Taylor and now Secre- 
tary of Defense Clark Clifford when the presi- 
dential envoys came asking them for more 
help. 

Yet both of us feel that our reluctant allies 
CAN be persuaded to recognize that taking 
over their own responsibility will be the best 
thing for them in the Iong run. 

In the last analysis, the security vacuum 
which exists in Southeast Asia cannot be 
filled indefinitely by the U.S. It can be filled 
ONLY when the free countries of the area 
set up their own common bulwark against 
the Communists. 

To sell these countries on what obviously 
is essential for their future, Clausen de- 
clares, a dramatic diplomatic offensive by 
this country is required. Since this could 
originate only in the White House, he writes 
as follows: 

“I therefore urge President Johnson to 
call a summit conference of the non-Commu- 
nist far eastern nations for the purpose of 
forming a Free Asian Security Force. 

“Purpose of this force would not only be 
for the immediate future needs of Vietnam 
but to provide the organizational structure 
to guarantee lasting security for all peoples 
living in the Pacific Basin countries. 

“Our best diplomatic efforts must be used 
to this end. We must switch from defense 
to offense.” 
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Clausen points out that such a diplomatic 
offensive would not involve a starting from 
scratch. Thus we already have the basis for 
a permanent Free Asian Security Force now 
in Vietnam, consisting of fighting forces from 
various countries in the area in addition to 
the South Vietnamese. 

We also have the basis for coordinated 
action to implement the Phase in-Phase out 
program. With SEATO in a state of virtual 
collapse, a natural coordinating vehicle is 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, 
or ASEAN. 

Formed only last year to further mutual 
interests, ASEAN at present is composed of 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore and Thailand, All these would be among 
the nations which President Johnson would 
summon to the proposed summit conference. 

Clausen concludes his proposal with these 
remarks: 

“I believe we have done more than our 
share in Vietnam, and we've paid an extreme- 
ly high price in the process. In my judgment, 
Phase in-Phase out is the course we, as 
Americans, can and must now follow. 

“We have much to gain through the forma- 
tion of a Free Asia Security Force for Viet- 
nam to meet immediate needs—and the 
formation of a ‘partnership of the Pacific’ 
in the future, after Vietnam, 

“Thus, in considering the Phase in-Phase 
out concept it is necessary to look beyond the 
war to find its true merits and potential value 
to the people of Asia and us here at home. 
Because whatever happens in Vietnam, we 
must be prepared to live not only with our- 
selves, but with the people of Asia and the 
free world in the future. 

“What we're really seeking, I believe, is 
economic integration of the free Pacific Basin 
communities where we can maximize co- 
operation and coordination in economic, po- 
litical and security matters. 

“What do we have to gain? Everything— 
but most important of all we will gain an 
additional and more viable security buffer 
against possible Red Chinese or even Soviet 
encroachment in the Pacific region, and a 
proper sharing of our heavy financial and 
manpower burden in Southeast Asia. 

“What I have outlined is an action pro- 
gram aimed at these goals. It is a program all 
Americans can take pride and purpose in 
supporting.” 

So much for Congressman Clausen’s most 
constructive improvements on what was al- 
ready a pretty good idea. 

We'd better get the big bandwagon, Don, 
because I think we're going to have lots of 
company on this one. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (at the request of 
Mr. ANNUNZIO), for the week of March 
25, on account of illness. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
O'Nxal. of Georgia), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Morton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for March 26, 27, and 
28, on account of official business as a 
member of House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine attending Coast Guard 
hearings. 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
Garmatz), for March 26 and 27, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 
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Mr. IcHORD, on Monday, April 1, for 1 
hour. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DELLENBACK) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr, Larr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Escu, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, for 30 min- 
utes, on March 27. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patten, for 60 minutes, on April 3. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. EDMONDSON to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Saytor in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Teacue of Texas to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks at the beginning of de- 
bate on H.R. 10477 in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Aparr and to include extraneous 
material in connection with his remarks 
today on H.R. 10477. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, DELLENBACK) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Curtis in two instances. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. RumsFELD in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. CLEVELAND in two instances. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN in three instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. BIESTER. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. ScHERLE. 

Mr. Zwacn in two instances. 

Mr. Marias of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. FuypLey in three instances. 


Mr. HALPERN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. EILBERG in two instances. 

Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 

Mr. Robo in two instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. Moorueap in four instances. 

Mr, BOLLING. 

Mr. MacHEN in six instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in four instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. PODELL, 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Boran in three instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. BARING. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mrs. KELLY in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. MINISH. 
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Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 

Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. NIx. 

Mr. Miter of Calilfornia in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. Rarick in six instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 31 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1691. A letter from the board of trustees, 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance and 
disability insurance trust funds, transmit- 
ting the 1968 Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and Disability Trust Funds, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 201(c) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended (H. 
Doc. No. 288); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

1692. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, transmit- 
ting the 23d Report of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of Public Law 80-402 
(H. Doc. No. 289); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. H. Con. Res. 658. Concurrent resolu- 
tion providing for the printing of the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the unveiling of 
the bust of Constantino Brumidi (Rept. No. 
1188). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1112, Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 13738, a bill to increase 
the maximum rate of per diem allowance for 
employees of the Government traveling on 
official business, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1189). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1113. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 15344, 
a bill to amend section 14(b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, to extend for 2 years 
the authority of Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase U.S. obligations directly from the 
Treasury (Rept. No. 1190). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1114. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 15856, a bill to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facilities, 
and administrative operations, and for other 
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purposes (Rept. No. 1191). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: S. 172. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Daisy G. Merritt (Rept. No. 1192). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 948. An act for the relief of 
Seaman Eugene Sidney Markovitz, U.S. Navy 
(Rept. No. 1193). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1052. An act for the relief of Nicholas S. 
Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (retired); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1194). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1406. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Mestas (Rept. No. 1195). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2149. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jose J. Guijarro (Rept. No. 1196). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2178. An act for the relief of Dennis W. 
Radtke; with amendment (Rept. No. 1197). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1608. A bill for the relief of Laurence 
Bloom (Rept. No. 1198). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2263. A bill for the relief 
of Henry E. Bullock; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1199). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MESKILL: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2758. A bill for the relief of Ho- 
race H. Easterday; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1200). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3010. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Calderon; with amendment (Rept. No. 1201). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4939. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
H. Bonduki; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1202). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10989. A bill for the relief of Maria de 
Conceicao Botelho; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1203). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R, 12246. A bill for the relief of 
Mario Santos Gomes (Rept. No. 1204). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12306. A bill for the relief of Ann Su 
Gibson (Rept. No. 1205). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 12502. A bill for the relief of 
Miss Elizabeth Schofield (Rept. No. 1206). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 12539. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
on the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on the claim of 
the Wasson Coal Mining Corp. against the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1207). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 12816. A bill for the relief of 
Christopher Sloane (Bosmos) (Rept. No. 
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1208). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12894. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
Brunner (Rept. No. 1209). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 14323. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Elise C. Gill (Rept. No. 1210). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15633. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Beas (Rept. No. 1211). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 16207. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
control pollution from vessels, within the 
navigable waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16208. A bill making an appropriation 
to the Office of Education to carry out the 
Bilingual Education Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H.R. 16209. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide for a demon- 
stration program for educational participa- 
tion in communities; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16210. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence, and to allow the owner of rental hous- 
ing to amortize at an accelerated rate the 
cost of rehabilitating or restoring such hous- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 16211. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Creek Nation of In- 
dians in Indian Claims Commission docket 
No. 276, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 16212, A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16213. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16214. A bill to provide for payment of 
postage at local zone rates on certain parcels 
mailed by or for delivery to members of 
the U.S Armed Forces in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, LANDRUM: 

H.R. 16215. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the credit 
against tax for retirement income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16216. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to assure all recipients of such assist- 
ance (in conjunction with recent social se- 
curity benefit increases) an average increase 
of $7.50 in the total amount of their income 
from such assistance and other sources; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 16217. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance to 
certain non-Federal institutions, agencies, 
and organizations for the establishment and 
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operation of regional and community pro- 
grams for patients with kidney disease and 
for the conduct of training related to such 
programs; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 16218. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R, 16219. A bill to amend section 3146 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide that 
a person who poses a danger to any other 
person or to the community shall not be 
admitted to bail; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16220. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide that persons 
charged with an offense punishable by 
death or an offense involving the use of a 
deadly or dangerous weapon shall not be 
admitted to bail; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16221. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide for a 
demonstration program for educational par- 
ticipation in communities; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Messrs. BOLAND, BRASCO, COR- 
MAN, DIGGS, EILBERG, FRASER, 
HAWKINS, JOELSON, KASTEN- 
MEIER, LONG of Maryland, Mc- 
CLORY, MONAGAN, NIX, ST. 
ONGE, and WOLFF: 

H.R. 16222. A bill to amend the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act with 
respect to the labeling of packages of ciga- 
rettes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 16223. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that any 
unmarried person who maintains his or her 
own home shall be entitled to be taxed at the 
rate provided for the head of household; to 
the committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs, MAY (for herself, Mr. PETTIS, 
Mr. Robs of Arizona, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona, and Mr. UDALL) : 

H.R. 16224, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make indemnity pay- 
ments to honey producers for losses sustained 
by reason of the application of Government 
approved insecticides on adjoining crop- 
lands; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 16225. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary ac- 
tion against employees in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 16226. A bill to amend section 201(c) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Federal 
use and donation of exchange sale property; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Evrxs of Tennessee, Mr. TALCOTT, and 
Mr. CLEVELAND) : 

H.R. 16227. A bill to prohibit sales of gold 
to foreign countries in default or arrears in 
the payment of indebtedness to the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.J. Res. 1198. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 1199. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 


H.J. Res. 1200. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relating to employment of sub- 
versives in defense facilities; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 1201. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 737. Concurrent resolution 
concerning celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of World War I armistice; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. AppaBso, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. BURKE of 
Florida, Mr. DeERWINSKI, Mr. FARB- 
STEIN, Mr. Fro, Mr. FULTON of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. GROVER, 
Mr. Horron, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. 
LUKENS, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. MINISH, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
TENZER, Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Wourr, and Mr. WYDLER) : 

H. Con. Res. 738. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that U.S. 
diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
Republic should not be restored until cer- 
tain conditions are met; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. Con. Res. 739. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the rotation of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in their assign- 
ments to serve in combat zones; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. Res. 1115. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to demands for the yeas and nays on certain 
days; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


323. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, relative to investigating and imple- 
menting the provisions of George Washing- 
ton’s will which looked toward the establish- 
ment of a national university, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request) : 

H.R. 16228. A bill for the relief of Pedro 

Presto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16229. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
DiPalo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16230. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Gammanta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 16231. A bill for the relief of Santo 
Gammanta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 x 

By Mr. BOLAND: 
H.R. 16232. A bill for the relief of Maria 
da Conceicao Evaristo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 16233. A bill for the relief of Maria 
de los Angeles Jimenez-Flores; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16234. A bill for the relief of Andrea 

Guglielmi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 
H.R. 16235. A bill for the relief of Dr. Man- 
uel S. Alandydy, Jr., to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 16236. A bill for the relief of Chin-Hsia 
Pan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 
H.R. 16237. A bill for the relief of Sun Il 
You; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. QUILLEN: 
H.R, 16238. A bill for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando Balea; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 16239. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Verdos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16240, A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Angelo Zosa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


272. Mr. CASEY presented a petition of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce in sup- 
port of planning a continuing Federal aid 
highway program after 1972, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 


SENATE—Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy holy spirit, that we may perfectly 
love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy 
holy name. 

Give, we beseech Thee, to these ser- 
vants of the commonwealth clear vision, 
clean hands, and pure hearts as, facing 
great tasks and grave responsibilities 
they ascend this holy hill of the Nation’s 
life. 

In this age on ages telling, steady our 
purpose to give the best that is in us— 
body, mind, and spirit—to the right that 
needs assistance; against the wrong that 
needs resistance; to the future in the 
distance and the good that we may do. 
Grant us to pass this day in glad service 
and in inner peace, without stumbling 
and without stain. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
au pea March 25, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of yesterday, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent, with the approval of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, that I 
may speak for 2 or 3 minutes, without 
impinging on his time. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield with that understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
subcommittees and committees be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today: 

The Housing and Urban Affairs Sub- 


committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would include the special subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which is consider- 
ing the international grains arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make that same request for the Foreign 
Relations Committee’s subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATFIELD in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 
998 and 999, H.R. 1308, and S. 3033. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


SAUGUS IRON WORKS NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


The bill (H.R. 1308) to establish the 
Saugus Iron Works National Historic 
Site in the State of Massachusetts, and 
for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1019), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 1308 is to create the 
Saugus Iron Works National Historic Site 
and to provide for its administration as a 
unit of the national park system. The Sen- 
ate companion measure, S. 2309, was in- 
troduced by Senator Edward M. Kennedy, of 


Massachusetts, and hearings were held 
February 7, 1968. 
NEED 


The Saugus Iron Works are located about 
10 miles north of Boston, Mass., along the 
Saugus River. As they exist today, they are 
largely a reconstruction on the original 
foundations of the first integrated ironworks 
in America, The works were in actual opera- 
tion from 1648 to 1670 and were equipped 
to produce pig iron, cast iron, malleable 
wrought iron, and rod iron. They consisted 
of a blast furnace, a forge, a rolling and 
slitting mill, and other works, and depended 
on waterpower for their operation. The six 
water wheels which furnished the necessary 
power are in place and in operating condi- 
tion. In addition to the works proper, the 
ironmaster’s house, an interesting example 
of early 17th century American architecture, 
is still standing and is open to public inspec- 
tion. 

Restoration and reconstruction of the 
Saugus Iron Works was accomplished 
through the interest and generosity of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute at a cost 
of $1,500,000 or more. The buildings, includ- 
ing a temporary museum, and the 8 acres 
of land on which they stand are owned by 
the First Iron Works Association, Inc., which 
was organized in 1943 and a number of the 
members of which have also made substan- 
tial investments in the works and in their 
operation and maintenance. The recon- 
structed works were opened to public visits 
in 1954. The association’s income, however, 
is insufficient for it to maintain the works 
as they should be maintained and the Iron 
& Steel Institute is unwilling to invest more 
money in them. The association intende *> 
donate these assets to the United States 11 
H.R. 1308 becomes law. Approximately 1 
acre of land needs to be acquired in order 
to round out the property. 

There can be no question that the Saugus 
Iron Works represent an important chapter 
in the early industrial history of our country 
and that, as such, they deserve a place in the 
national park system, The proposal to es- 
tablish this national historic site has been 
endorsed by the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments. It has also been endorsed in corre- 
spondence received by the committee from 
many parts of the country. They will, after 
they have been so established be subject to 
the entrance and admission fee provisions 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act. 

COST 


The amount authorized to be appropriated 
for land acquisition, necessary rehabilitation 
work, and construction of various facilities 
such as a visitor’s center, a parking lot, and 
the like, is estimated to be $400,000, and 
there is a provision in the bill which would 
limit the authorization to this amount. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


The bill (S. 3033) to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriation for con- 
tinuing work in the Missouri River Basin 
by the Secretary of the Interior was con- 
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sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970 the sum of $59,- 
000,000 for continuing the work in the Mis- 
souri River Basin to be undertaken by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 
comprehensive plan adopted by section 9(a) 
of the Act approved December 22, 1944 (Pub- 
lic Law Numbered 534, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress), as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent Acts of Congress. No part of the 
funds hereby authorized to be appropriated 
shall be available to initiate construction of 
any unit of the Missouri River Basin project, 
whether included in said comprehensive plan 
or not. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1018), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE MEASURE 


The purpose of this legislation, which was 
proposed by the Department of the Interior 
and introduced by the Senators from Mon- 
tana, is to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970 to continue the program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for investiga- 
tions and construction of the comprehensive 
plan for the Missouri River Basin project. 

The amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the 2 fiscal years is $59 million, 
which includes $31,119,000 in the President's 
fiscal year 1969 budget for these activities. 
Funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
bill are not to be used for the initiation of 
construction of any unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project. Such new projects are 
now authorized individually. 


BACKGROUND 


Initiation of a comprehensive plan of de- 
velopment for the Missouri River Basin 
project was authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887). Section 9(e) of 
the act authorized appropriations in the sum 
of $200 million for “the partial accomplish- 
ment” of the portion of the plan undertaken 
by the Secretary of the Interior, The ceiling 
on appropriations for the comprehensive 
plan has been increased by a series of subse- 
quent acts which are enumerated in an 
attachment to Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Holum's letter of February 21, 1968, 
bound in this report. 

The act of August 14, 1964 (78 Stat. 446) 
initiated a policy of authorizing additional 
appropriations to continue the program for 
2 fiscal years only. Furthermore, that act 
included language prohibiting the use of 
funds appropriated under the authorization 
to initiate construction of additional units 
of the project. Since that time, acts author- 
izing construction of additional units have 
included separate authorizations of con- 
struction appropriations. These policies were 
continued in the act of July 19, 1966 (80 
Stat. 322) which authorized appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1967 and 1968. They are 
again continued in this present bill. 

The total appropriations authorized for 
work pursuant to the comprehensive plan 
to date are $1,014 million. This bill will au- 
thorize additional ceiling of $59 million 
which includes $31,119,000 for fiscal year 
1969, With contributions and prior year 
funds, this will provide a total fiscal year 
1969 program of $33,402,000 which represents 
@ reduction of $2,800,000 from the approved 
fiscal year 1968 program of $36,202,000. The 
reduction results primarily from the comple- 
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tion in fiscal year 1968 of major construction 
on the Glen Elder Dam. 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee recommends that S. 3033 be enacted 
without amendment. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar for the 
present, and I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas for his courtesy. 


WITHDRAWAL OF US. TROOPS 
FROM WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few months, the dollar has come 
under great pressure. And the gold crisis 
of the past 2 weeks has dramatically il- 
lustrated the great doubts in interna- 
tional circles about the future stability of 
the U.S. dollar. 

This waning confidence in the Ameri- 
can dollar is most apparent and most 
critical among government leaders and 
bankers in Western Europe. In reaction 
to the events of the past 2 weeks, they 
have made it clear that full confidence 
in the American dollar can be restored 
only if the United States acts decisively; 
first, to reduce the size of its Federal 
budget; and, second, to reduce its inter- 
national balance-of-payments deficit. In 
effect they have said, “You must do these 
things in order that we can have con- 
fidence in the dollar and in order to pre- 
vent further raids on your gold supply.” 

Mr. President, I agree, of course, that 
we must take those steps necessary to 
demonstrate that we have the political 
will and economic capacity to adopt 
sound monetary and fiscal policies. Fail- 
ure to do so will not only damage our own 
economy but will create chaos in the in- 
ternational monetary system. 

However, I must say that the willing- 
ness of the West Europeans to prescribe 
rather exceeds, in several instances, their 
willingness to cooperate. For example, 
suggestions that we restrict imports and 
curtail the flow of tourist dollars abroad 
have not been well received. Likewise, in 
regard to the objective of expanded U.S. 
exports, I note that the results of recent 
trade negotiations with the Common 
Market countries gave little evidence that 
they were willing to receive more U.S. 
goods. 

That the West Europeans should lay 
down rather conflicting demands is, of 
course, not to be completely unexpected 
and one can understand that economic 
self-interest would at least encourage at- 
tempts to have your pie and eat it, too. 

However, there is one position which 
the West Europeans have taken which 
goes beyond the usual national self-in- 
terest—that being their attitude of op- 
position to the withdrawal of American 
troops from Europe. But, Mr. President, 
more than anything else, a substantial 
reduction in the size of the American 
350,000 troop contingent in Western 
Europe would do a great deal to reduce 
our balance-of-payments deficit and ease 
the pressure on our budget. 

The West European leaders have shown 
virtually no cooperation on this point, 
but it is only fair, of course, to point out 
that our own administration also con- 
tinues to be on record against any 
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significant withdrawal of American 
forces. 

Mr. President, I joined with a number 
of my colleagues in 1966 and again in 
1967 in urging the administration to be- 
gin to take the diplomatic actions neces- 
sary to pave the way for a withdrawal 
of a major portion of our European 
military contingent. Resolutions express- 
ing the sense of the Senate that the ad- 
ministration take such action were intro- 
duced and cosponsored by a majority of 
the Senate. Neither resolution has been 
adopted. And the administration remains 
steadfast in its claim that there should 
not be a significant withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces. 

The resolutions introduced last year 
sought to replace Senate Resolution 99 
adopted in 1951, which expressed the 
sense of the Senate that, given the con- 
ditions of the day, it was desirable that 
the United States establish a force of 
approximately six divisions in Western 
Europe. The resolutions now pending be- 
fore the Senate are based on the premise 
that current conditions are so different 
from the conditions in 1951 that such a 
large troop contingent is no longer nec- 
essary or desirable. Indeed, most spokes- 
men on both sides of the debate have 
agreed that great changes have occurred 
and there is general agreement on a num- 
ber of the contrasts between the early 
1950’s and the mid-1960’s. 

At that time, the Western European 
economy was weak and unstable. But 
today it is strong and expanding. 

At that time, the possibility of inter- 
nal Communist revolution was very real 
in several countries. But today such a 
prospect is most improbable. 

At that time, the threat of a direct 
Soviet assault was a distinct possibility. 
Today it is highly unlikely. 

At that time, there was a need for a 
large American force to help ease the 
way for emergence of the German Fed- 
eral Republic as a stable and acceptable 
partner in the European community. 
Today most of the difficulties and un- 
certainties associated with West Ger- 
many’s role in Europe have been re- 
moved. 

Thus, considering the great record of 
economic progress, the improvements in 
political stability, and the easing of East- 
West tensions, what are the remaining 
justifications for the maintenance of 
such a large American force in Western 
Europe? The arguments marshaled by 
the opponents of troop reduction boil 
down to basically one point: It is as- 
serted by administration spokesmen and 
West Europeans alike that the mainte- 
nance of this large conventional force 
is necessary as a concrete and visible ex- 
ample of America’s credibility to stand 
firm in its commitment to defend West- 
ern Europe. 

In short, most agree that the principal 
value of American forces in Western 
Europe is psychological rather than mili- 
tary. This point has been made over and 
over again by informed press both in the 
United States and in Europe. This point 
was made by Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara in his testimony last year before 
the combined Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees on the sub- 
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ject of U.S. troops in Europe. This point 
has been confirmed by a recent Foreign 
Relations Committee staff study ana- 
lyzing European views on Senate Reso- 
lution 49. 

Mr. President, I would reject the argu- 
ment that these psychological-political 
factors are sufficient to justify the con- 
tinued maintenance of such a large 
American force in Western Europe. And 
in doing so, I want to emphasize that no 
one has proposed a sudden and complete 
withdrawal of troops. We must maintain 
a force capable of dealing with the possi- 
bility of new Berlin incidents and cer- 
tainly we must maintain plans for rapid 
redeployment of troops from the United 
States to Western Europe. And above all, 
our nuclear defense umbrella remains, 
and it is, after all, the principal deter- 
rent to any Soviet aggression. 

Mr. President, if the credibility of our 
pledge to resist the spread of communism 
in Europe is still not established, there 
is little hope that it ever will be. Thus, 
I find the West European insistence that 
we maintain a five- to six-division force 
to serve, in effect, as hostages unjustified. 
Even so, Mr. President, I concede that 
under normal conditions this situation 
could be tolerated. But conditions are 
far from normal and I submit that Amer- 
ica is being asked to pay too high a price 
for Western Europe’s psychological peace 
of mind. 

The need for a substantial reduction 
of the U.S. troop contingent in Europe 
is greater in 1968 than ever before for 
two principal reasons. 

First, due to the precarious position of 
the dollar it has become imperative that 
we take aggressive steps to reduce our 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

We have experienced annual deficits 
in our balance of payments almost con- 
tinuously since the early 1950's. These 
deficits have been the result of several 
factors, but the net costs of maintain- 
ing the American military contingent in 
Western Europe has been a major con- 
tributing factor. For example, the net 
dollar drain associated with the mainte- 
nance of that force in 1966 was about 
$720 million. This is the equivalent of 
about one-half of our total balance-of- 
payments deficit of $1.4 billion for 1966. 

Final figures will show that the net 
dollar cost for maintaining our forces in 
Western Europe in 1967 will be at least 
equal to the 1966 figure. Moreover, be- 
cause of rising maintenance costs and an 
anticipated reduction in Western Eu- 
ropean purchases of American military 
hardware the net dollar drain for 1968 
and 1969 will be as great or greater than 
the present level despite the saving that 
will be realized from the redeployment 
of 35,000 troops out of West Germany 
this spring. 

Mr. President, the Vietnam war con- 
stitutes the second principal reason why 
we must stop treating our present troop 
level in Europe as inviolable. 

There is every indication that the ad- 
ministration is committed to a policy of 
sending more and more troops to Viet- 
nam. I do not intend to debate the wis- 
dom of that policy at this time; however, 
I have little doubt that within the year 
the administration, for better or for 
worse, will have substantially increased 
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the size of our military forces in Viet- 
nam. 

If, then, more troops are to be sent to 
Vietnam it would seem to me imperative 
that a major portion of our military con- 
tingent in Western Europe should be con- 
sidered as a part of the pool from which 
these force needs would be drawn, rather 
than continuing to treat that contingent 
as a separate and isolated force not to 
be tampered with. 

If more troops are to be sent to Viet- 
nam, commonsense would seem to dic- 
tate that our military units in Western 
Europe either be rotated to the United 
States, thus freeing units here to be 
sent to Vietnam, or that military units 
in Western Europe be sent directly to 
Vietnam to fill the requirements the 
Johnson administration claims are need- 
ed. 
A maximum reduction in our balance- 
of-payments deficit could be achieved, 
of course, by a substantial reduction in 
our European contingent without an in- 
crease in our troop level in Vietnam. But 
even if troop levels in Vietnam are in- 
creased, a significant improvement in 
the balance-of-payment problem could 
nevertheless be achieved by withdrawing 
from Europe a larger number than is 
sent to Vietnam. In addition, of course, 
it needs to be pointed out that the dollar 
drain associated with our West Euro- 
pean contingent is particularly high be- 
cause the dependents—now totaling 
236,000 persons—of our military person- 
nel are also in Europe. 

But there is another important fac- 
tor involved here. At the present our 
military strength outside Western Eu- 
rope is stretched so thin that any sig- 
nificant increase in the level of troops 
in South Vietnam will necessarily mean 
an increase in the draft and a possible 
mobilization of reserve units. 

In other words, if we cannot draw from 
our units in Western Europe we will have 
to create new units. This will involve ad- 
ditional costs for training and equip- 
ment—costs which would not be asso- 
ciated with the transfer of fully equipped 
and trained forces. 

If this policy is adopted we will have 
added several million more dollars, quite 
unnecessarily, I believe, to our already 
overburdened budget. 

Mr. President, in light of present con- 
ditions here at home and in Vietnam and 
particularly in view of demands by the 
Western Europeans themselves that we 
take all steps necessary to place our 
financial house in order, I urge that 
once again the administration take im- 
mediate diplomatic steps to pave the way 
for a substantial reduction in our troop 
contingent now in Europe at the earliest 
possible date. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the pres- 
ent state of affairs which treats this 
question of troop reduction as somehow 
taboo is the result of thinking reflecting 
the conditions of the past rather than 
the realities of today on the part of our 
administration and a product of unrea- 
soning distrust on the part of the West 
Europeans. Considering our own needs 
and problems and in view of the eco- 
nomic capacity of the West Europeans to 
share the burden of their own defense, I 
submit that the troop reduction question 
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must be reopened. We must reconsider 
the attitude of the 1950’s which, unfor- 
tunately, has become our blinders in the 
1960's. 

I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
order of yesterday, the Senate will now 
proceed .o the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator for 
once again discussing the matter of U.S. 
troop commitments to Western Europe. 
This is a situation which is causing in- 
creasing concern, not only in the Senate, 
but I believe among the American people 
as well. 

When we consider the fact that we 
have approximately 600,000 troops and 
dependents located in Western Europe, 
more than two decades after the end of 
the war, I think the Senator raises some 
very pertinent questions. 

If I recall correctly, the Senator men- 
tioned the fact that the exchange cost of 
this commitment is somewhere in excess 
of $700 million a year. I believe the figure 
is probably closer to $800 million a year. 
There have been requests by the adminis- 
tration, for example, that there be a tax 
on travel to bring about the elimination, 
in part at least, of the deficiency in the 
balance of payments which confronts 
this country today. Does the Senator 
from Kansas agree that, rather than im- 
pose a travel tax as proposed, it would 
be better to bring about the withdrawal 
of approximately four of the six Ameri- 
can divisions and their dependents from 
Europe at an early date? 

Mr, PEARSON. I agree with the ma- 
jority leader. I believe that the figure I 
quoted was approximately $720 million 
in 1966. That figure represents, as I indi- 
cated, almost one-half of the total bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit during that 
year. In 1967, 1968, and 1969 there will be 
increases because of the cutback of Euro- 
pean military procurement from this 
country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator, I am 
aware, is also aware of the fact that no 
NATO ally has ever at any time lived up 
to its full commitment? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am certainly aware 
of that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But that this coun- 
try has fully discharged its NATO com- 
mitments. 

Mr. PEARSON. We have. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senator also 
aware of the fact that, insofar as many 
of us are concerned, in reality our desire 
to bring about a substantial reduction of 
U.S. troop strength in Europe is based, 
not on the balance-of-payments problem 
and Vietnam, but even more on a matter 
of principle? 

Mr. PEARSON. I do agree with the 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that, supposedly, there was 
to be a withdrawal of 35,000 troops plus 
dependents from Western Europe on 
January 1 of this year? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am aware of that. 
I think it is now scheduled for spring. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am hopeful that, 
if such an announcement has been made, 
the timetable will be met. 
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The Senator is aware of the fact that 
the withdrawal which was supposed to 
begin on January 1 was held up for “ad- 
ministrative reasons.” No one knows 
what those administrative reasons are. 

I hope that the most recent announce- 
ment, the one to which the Senator re- 
fers, will be put into operation in time 
and on time. And I hope also that the 
35,000 figure represents only the first in- 
crement of U.S. troops and dependents 
which will be withdrawn from Europe. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
for once again raising this question. This 
is not the first time he has done so. I as- 
sure the Senator that I will do the best 
I can as a Senator from Montana and as 
a member of the joint subcommittee of 
the Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees to help him achieve 
the goal he has outlined. I think he has 
performed a valuable service to the 
country. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the majority 
leader, and I am very grateful to him. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
question of Vietnam continues to occupy 
the minds and sear the hearts of all our 
people inside and outside the Govern- 
ment and in every segment of our Na- 
tion. That this is the case only empha- 
sizes the fact that it is the shadow hover- 
ing over us and affecting, directly and 
indirectly, our domestic policies, our 
financial position, and our relations with 
the other nations of the world. 

My feelings on our involvement in Viet- 
nam are, I believe, fairly well known. Of 
chief concern at the moment is the ques- 
tion of increments to our forces in that 
country above the 525,000 ceiling which 
has previously been announced and es- 
tablished for mid-1968. Speculative 
stories continue to appear in the public 
press about increases ranging anywhere 
from 30,000 to 206,000 above this 525,000 
limitation. 

I know that the question of additional 
troops has been and still is being given 
the most serious consideration by the 
White House and the Defense Depart- 
ment, and I can imagine the agonies 
which are involved in the making of the 
decision. I would hope, and I am sure 
that those who are facing up to the re- 
sponsibilities entailed in this matter rec- 
ognize the fact, that every Senator like- 
wise has a responsibility to the people, 
not only as a Senator from a particular 
State but as a Senator of the United 
States, as well. It could be no other way, 
nor should it, if we are to represent the 
people as they have every right to expect 
us to represent them. I would like, there- 
fore, to make my position and my feel- 
ings known before rather than after a 
decision will be reached. As a Senator 
from Montana, it is my firm belief that 
any increase above the announced and 
assigned level should not be put into 
effect. 

My stand on this question does not 
mean it is necessary to surrender or to 
get out of Vietnam. It does mean we 
have to concentrate and consolidate the 
already great commitment which we 
have there. It means the adoption of a 
patient strategy—less destructive of the 
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country and of our forces and less vora- 
cious in the consumption of our resources. 
It means a strategy designed not to con- 
quer what was never Saigon’s, even in its 
best days—that is, absolute control over 
South Vietnam—but rather to hold a 
strong and tenable position at no more 
than the present level of American in- 
volvement, for purposes of negotiating a 
decent and honorable settlement of the 
conflict. Our position for a negotiated 
settlement, it seems to me, will be no 
worse, and it may well be better, if we 
consolidate and concentrate rather than 
deepen and spread our involvement in 
South Vietnam with another great in- 
crement in men on the ground. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 109) to control 
unfair trade practices affecting producers 
of agricultural products and associations 
of such producers, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


APPROVAL OF LOAN FOR FINANCING CERTAIN 
TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Senate Re- 
port No. 497, Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies appropriation bill, 1964, 
information of approval of a loan to the 
N. W. Electric Power Cooperative, Inc. of 
Cameron, Mo., for the financing of certain 
transmission facilities (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PROPOSED FACILITIES PROJECTS, 
Am NATIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, noti- 
fication of the location, nature, and esti- 
mated cost of certain facilities projects pro- 
posed to be undertaken for the Air National 
Guard; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION AMENDMENTS 
or 1963 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Credit Union Act (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


ALL ELECTRIC HOMES, ANNUAL BLS, 1967 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, a copy of a publica- 
tion entitled “All Electric Homes, Annual 
Bills, 1967” (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Commerce. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COMMISSIONS JURISDIC- 
TION AND REGULATION OF ELECTRIC, Gas, AND 
TELEPHONE UTILITIES, 1967 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Pow- 
er Commission, transmitting for the informa- 
tion of the Senate a copy of the publica- 
tion “Federal and State Commission Juris- 
diction and Regulation of Electric, Gas, and 
Telephone Utilities, 1967” (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
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THE 29TH SEMIANNUAL Report, U.S. INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Acting Director, U.S. 
Information Agency, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the 29th semiannual report of the 
Agency for the period from July 1, to De- 
cember 31, 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT OF U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INFORMATION 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the 23d report of the Com- 
mission, dated February, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on observations on the Ad- 
ministration by the Office of Civil Defense 
of research study contracts awarded to Hud- 
son Institute, Inc., Department of the Army 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on substantial savings avail- 
able through use of formal advertising pro- 
cedures in contracting for light bulbs and 
tubes, General Services Administration 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 

CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports relating to third preference and 
sixth preference classifications for certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1968 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act to extend the authorization of 
grants to States for rehabilitation services, 
to broaden the scope of goods and services 
available under that act for the handi- 
capped, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 72 


“A resolution declaring support for the 
principles of democracy 


“Whereas, the Government and the people 
of the United States face dangers in their 
relations with other nations which are un- 
paralleled in the history of this great Re- 
public; and 

“Whereas, our beloved Country was dedi- 
cated in its founding to the opposition of 
tyranny and countless thousands of our citi- 
zens have given their lives in the defense of 
this principle; and 

“Whereas, an awesome responsibility and 
burden rests upon the shoulders of the 
leaders of our Country in opposing Godless 
Communism, comparable to that which fell 
to our leaders a generation ago in opposing 
the Nazi and Fascist threats; and 

“Whereas, public demonstrations against 
the United States’ participation in the effort 
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to maintain worldwide freedom are extreme- 
ly inappropriate at this time, as well as un- 
representative of the opinion of the mature 
majority of citizens; and 

“Whereas, while the burden may not be 
lightened, its bearing may be made easier 
by the knowledge of the support of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Sovereign Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky: 

“1. That the Government and people of 
the Sovereign Commonwealth of Kentucky 
offer their support and encouragement to the 
elected leaders of our nation and the mem- 
bers of Congress, in their efforts to secure 
for this Republic and for the world just and 
lasting peace. 

“2. That a copy of this resolution, suitably 
inscribed, be forwarded to the President and 
Vice President of the United States and to 
the presiding officers of the United States 
Senate and United States House of Rep- 
resentatives,” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 2 


“Senate memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take action 
necessary to transfer ownership and ad- 
ministration of vacant and unreserved 
public domain lands to the various States 


“Whereas, There are large areas of land in 
the western states known as the ‘vacant and 
unreserved public domain’, covering approxi- 
mately eight million acres; and 

“Whereas, These lands constitute an im- 
portant part of the area of the western states, 
and under present administration by the 
federal government serve no good general 
public service; and 

“Whereas, Continued administration of 
these lands is a hindrance to the economic 
development of the western states, and the 
income therefrom is considerably less than 
income from similar lands administered by 
the states; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Forty- 
sixth General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado: 

“That the Congress and the President of 
the United States are hereby respectfully 
petitioned to give immediate attention to and 
request action nec: to transfer owner- 
ship and administration of the vacant and 
unreserved public domain lands to the west- 
ern states in which located, without reserva- 
tions of any kind whatsoever, except for 
those stipulations which will protect the 
lands against loss through misuse, misap- 
propriation, or failure to exercise proper con- 
servation practices; and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of 
this Memorial be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and the members of Congress from 
the State of Colorado. 

“MARK A. HOGAN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“COMFORT W. SHAW, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Civil Improve- 
ment Club, Inc., of Sinajana, Guam, praying 
for the reintegration of the Marianas Is- 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The petition of Gordon D. Pippitt, of North 
Hollywood, Calif., praying for a redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to implement programs 
based upon the recommendations of the 
President“ National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mrs, 
SMITH) (by request): 

S. 3225. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3226. A bill for the relief of Yuka Fuku- 

naga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS (by request) : 

S. 3227. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Southern Paiute Nation of In- 
dlans in Indian Claims Commission dockets 
numbered 88, 330, and 330-A, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3228. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of August 1, 1958, as amended, in order 
to prevent or minimize injury to fish and 
wildlife from the use of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, and other pesticides; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCGOVERN: 

S. 3229. A bill to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 11, 1963, 77 Stat. 349; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 3230. A bill for the relief of the McNairy 
County Board of Education, McNairy County, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3231. A bill relating to the effective date 
of the amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 made by section 204(c) of the 
act of November 13, 1966; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. Pearson) : 

S. 3232. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of science and the education of sci- 
entists through a national program of in- 
stitutional grants to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.3233. A bill to amend section 14(a) of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


S. 3227—INTRODUCTION OF PAIUTE 
INDIAN CLAIMS BILL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill “to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Southern 
Paiute Nation of Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets Nos. 88, 330, 
and 330-A, and for other purposes.” 

These funds were appropriated by the 
act of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 108, 109), 
and placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Southern Pai- 
ute Nation to satisfy a judgment entered 
by the Indian Claims Commission on be- 
half of the Southern Paiute Nation, the 
named bands and groups and the Las 
Vegas Band. Those dockets represented 
claims for certain lands located in Utah 
and Nevada, together with an adjacent 
strip in California, which were alleged 
to have been acquired without compensa- 
tion therefor, and had earlier been con- 
solidated for trial on the issues of land 
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title and identifiability of parties with 
the Commission’s dockets Nos. 351 and 
351-A which were filed by the Cheme- 
heuvi Tribe. 

After hearings were held on those is- 
sues, but before a decision was rendered 
by the Commission, the petitioners in the 
consolidated dockets submitted a joint 
offer to settle all claims for the sum of 
$8,250,000 upon the express understand- 
ing that separate judgments should be 
entered for the Southern Paiute Nation 
and the Chemeheuvi Tribe. Subsequently 
all parties stipulated that they had given 
consideration to all allowable deductions, 
credits and offsets, and that the Indian 
Claims Commission should enter a net 
judgment of $7,253,165.19, in favor of the 
petitioners. 

The Commission entered its judgment 
for the stipulated amount on January 
18, 1965. Funds to satisfy the judgment 
were appropriated April 30, 1965, and are 
held in the Treasury of the United States 
at 4-percent interest to the credit of the 
Southern Paiute Nation. Redeposits of 
accruing interest have been made with 
the Pioneer Bank of Phoenix, Ariz., where 
they draw interest at 5 percent per an- 
num. Attorney fees have been paid in the 
amount of $652,784.86. The attorneys 
have not yet filed an accounting of costs 
of litigation and expenses incurred while 
obtaining the judgment. These items are 
chargeable against the judgment funds. 
The proposed bill provides for their pay- 
ment and for payment of the cost of pre- 
paring a roll of Southern Paiute Indians 
and of disposing of the judgment funds. 

The proposed bill directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare a roll of all 
Southern Paiute Indians born prior to 
and living on the date of the enactment 
of the legislation. This will include 
Southern Paiute Indians living in sev- 
eral localities in three different States. 
Two organized bands are the Kaibab 
Band of Paiute Indians in Arizona and 
the Moapa Band of Paiute Indians in 
Nevada. There are also Southern Paiute 
Indians living at the Las Vegas Colony, 
Nev., and at Cedar City, Utah. Included 
among the Southern Paiutes are also 
those persons whose name or the name 
of a lineal ancestor appears on the final 
rolls of the Shivwits, Kanosh, Koosharem 
or Indian Peaks Band of Paiute Indians 
in Utah. Federal supervision over these 
four bands was terminated pursuant to 
the act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1099). This action does not prevent the 
members of those bands from sharing 
in the present judgment funds. 

Up-to-date membership rolls do not 
exist for any of the bands or groups of 
Southern Paiute Indians. The bill pro- 
poses using January 1, 1940, census lists 
as base rolls for those Southern Paiutes 
at Cedar City, the Las Vegas Colony and 
Moapa. A July 1, 1965, census is avail- 
able for the Kaibab Band. Four final 
membership rolls were published in the 
Federal Register in 1956 for the four 
bands who were terminated. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs anticipates that there 
will be between 800 and 1,000 names on 
the proposed roll of Southern Paiute In- 
dians. This will include any Southern 
Paiute Indians not affiliated with any of 
the named bands who can trace their 
lineal ancestry as Southern Paiute In- 
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dians to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The bill further 
provides that those Southern Paiute In- 
dians sharing in this award may not 
participate in the judgments awarded 
by the Indian Claims Commission in its 
dockets Nos. 31, 37, 80, 80-D, and 347 
granted to “Certain Indians of Califor- 
nia” or in dockets Nos. 351 and 351-A 
granted to the Chemehuevi Tribe of In- 
dians. 

The proposed bill provides for the ap- 
portionment of the judgment funds and 
accrued interest among those several 
Southern Paiute Bands or groups on the 
ratio that their particular membership 
bears to the total number of enrolled 
Southern Paiute Indians. 

The bill provides that the funds going 
to the organized groups of Indians at 
Moapa and Kaibab shall be redeposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the bands to be advanced, 
expended, invested, or reinvested in any 
manner authorized by the governing 
bodies and approved by the Secretary. 

It further provides that the funds for 
those Southern Paiute Indians who ap- 
pear on the census roll of the Las Vegas 
Colony, Nev., for January 1, 1940, or 
their lineal descendants, as well as those 
Indians living elsewhere who can estab- 
lish Southern Paiute lineal descent to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be available for distribu- 
tion in equal shares to the enrollees. 

The remaining bands of Paiute In- 
dians are an unorganized group at Cedar 
City, Utah, and the four terminated 
groups of Southern Paiute Indians, the 
Kanosh, Koosharem, Indian Peaks, and 
Shivwits, all residing within the State of 
Utah. Officials of the State of Utah, the 
Utah Board of Indian Commissioners, 
the congressional delegation, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs have been con- 
cerned that these funds be used con- 
structively in the best interest of the 
Indian beneficiaries. Meetings have been 
held by these groups and the Indians 
concerned. It is the feeling of the Indian 
members of these five bands that a trust 
arrangement is needed to protect those 
members who are not capable of using 
large sums of money in their own best 
interest. The proposed bill provides for 
the adult members of any of these bands 
to use the funds pursuant to a plan 
agreed upon between the Indians con- 
cerned, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Board of Indian Affairs of the State 
of Utah. It further provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall not be 
charged with any responsibility in the 
administration of the funds. 

Provision is made in the proposed leg- 
islation that secretarial procedures will 
govern the payment of sums to enrollees 
or to their heirs or legatees who are less 
than 21 years of age or who are under 
a legal disability. Any per capita dis- 
tributions will not be subject to Federal 
or State income tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3227) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Southern 
Paiute Nation of Indians in Indian 
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Claims Commission dockets Nos. 88, 330, 
and 330-A, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Moss, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


S. 3228—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO PREVENTION OF 
INJURY TO FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 2 of the act of August 1, 
1958, as amended, in order to prevent or 
minimize injury to fish and wildlife 
from the use of insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides and other pesticides. 

I ask unanimous consent to Rave 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Stanley A. Cain, Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3228) to amend section 2 
of the act of August 1, 1958, as amended, 
in order to prevent or minimize injury to 
fish and wildlife from the use of in- 
secticides, herbicides, fungicides, and 
other pesticides, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter, presented by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill, “To amend section 2 of 
the Act of August 1, 1958, as amended, in 
order to prevent or minimize injury to fish 
and wildlife from the use of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides,” 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

In 1958 we supported pesticide legislation 
because it would provide the emphasis that 
was then and still is needed to make the 
public aware of the problems associated with 
the use of pesticides. The legislation was en- 
acted on August 1, 1958. Again in 1959 and 
1965 we supported an extension of the legis- 
lation. We still strongly support the program 
and believe that the Act should be extended 
beyond June 30, 1968. This change is 
urgently needed because the appropriation 
authorization under the 1958 Act terminates 
on that date, We could, of course, and would 
continue this important program, and seek 
appropriations therefor under the authority 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, if action 
is not taken on this bill during the 90th 
Congress. We believe, however, that it would 
be better to extend the 1958 Act authoriza- 
tion indefinitely without a dollar ceiling as 
the President recommended in the 89th 
Congress. 

The enclosed draft bill will extend the pro- 
gram indefinitely. 

We cannot emphasize too much the im- 
portance of this legislation and the need for 
early hearings and passage. We urge that the 
committee hold a hearing at the earliest pos- 
sible date on this legislation which is similar 
to a bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as HR. 487. We have asked also 
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that the House Committee hold early hear- 
ings. This is the first step toward enactment 
of vital legislation to extend an appropria- 
tion authorization for pesticides research by 
the two bureaus of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of this Department. 

Both Houses of the Congress, in 1965, said 
they wanted to review our research needs in 
3 years. So, the Congress, in amending the 
Pesticides Research Act, placed an appropri- 
ation ceiling covering fiscal years 1966-1968 
and this appropriation authorization expires 
June 30, 1968. 

Our problem is this: the budget request 
for pesticides research for fiscal year 1969 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
totals $3,049,000. There are strong indications 
that, if legislation to extend the pesticides 
research authorization has not been passed 
by at least one House and action started in 
the other by April 10-15 when the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee expects to 
markup the Interior Appropriations Bill, the 
budget request will be disallowed. 

As pointed out above, we could still, and 
would, request funds under authority of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 even if the 
special authorization is not extended. How- 
ever, the prospects obviously are not bright 
and a budget item might be subject to a 
point of order. 

Action on this proposal is needed promptly 
to maintain continuity in our research work 
on the effects of pesticides on fish and wild- 
life resources. Unfortunately, if legislation 
does not move in the next month or so, we 
will be forced to send separation notices to 
our highly trained professional work force 
numbering more than 100 people, effective 
July 1. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY A. CAIN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] be added as 
cosponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 153) to proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 1, as “Youth Week.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


INCREASE OF ACCURACY AND EX- 
TENSION OF THE TIME RANGE 
OF WEATHER PREDICTIONS—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 1020) 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, reported the follow- 
ing original concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 67) and submitted a report 
thereon, which concurrent resolution 
was placed on the calendar: 

S. Con. Res. 67 

Whereas substantial improvements in the 
weather services of the United States would 
enhance the protection of life and property 
against severe storms and other hazards, 
would further the safety and efficiency of 
air and marine transportation, and would 
assist the growth of agriculture, commerce, 
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and industry, thereby yielding social and 
economic benefits of great magnitude to the 
peoples of the United States; 

Whereas the increased capability in 
weather prediction and weather services to 
the people of the United States will require 
the development and operation of a system 
for the acquisition, communication, and 
processing of weather data from over the 
entire globe, and the conduct of a systematic 
program of research to broaden the scientific 
understanding of global atmospheric 
processes; 

Whereas the global weather system and 
the research program—the world weather 
program—can be more effectively and eco- 
nomically carried out through a cooperative 
effort by the nations of the world which 
have already demonstrated in international 
forums a genuine interest and desire to co- 
operate and participate in the required 
effort; 

Whereas the World Meteorological Orga- 
nization has taken action on an initial im- 
plementation program for the World Weather 
2 System and the International Council 

Scientific Unions in concert with the 
world Meteorological Organization has be- 
gun to move forward with the planning of 
the research programs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That it is the sense of Congress 
that the United States should participate 
in and give full support to the world weather 
program which includes (1) a world weather 
watch—the development and operation of 
an international system for the observation 
of the global atmosphere and the rapid and 
efficient communication, processing, and 
analysis of worldwide weather data, and (2) 
the conduct of a comprehensive program of 
research for the development of a capability 
in long-range weather prediction and for the 
theoretical study and evaluation of inad- 
vertent climate modification and the feasi- 
bility of intentional climate modification; 

Sec. 2. That it is further the sense of Con- 
gress that the President should cooperate 
with other nations in (1) a program, utiliz- 
ing proven technology, procedures, and tech- 
niques, for the immediate improvement of 
the capability of the existing international 
weather system to observe the global atmos- 
phere and to communicate, process, and anal- 
yze worldwide weather data; (2) a program 
to develop new technology, procedures, and 
techniques for the observation of the global 
atmosphere and for the communication, 
processing, and analysis of worldwide weather 
data, so that the needs of operational weather 
forecasting may be adequately served; (3) a 
program of research on the global wind sys- 
tems of the atmosphere and on the interac- 
tions between the atmosphere and the un- 
derlying earth and oceans, including the 
collection of the data that may be required 
for these research activities; (4) a program 
for the training and education of scientists, 
engineers, and technical personnel for the 
development, operation, and conduct of any 
system or program referred to in clauses (1), 
(2), and (3) of this section; and (5) a pro- 
gram to provide appropriate technical and 
training assistance and facilities to other 
nations and to international organizations so 
that they may effectively participate in an 
international system for the observation of 
the global atmosphere and the rapid and 
efficient communications, processing and 
analysis of worldwide weather data and so 
that they may fully utilize the data, charts, 
analyses, and other information provided by 
such a system. 

Sec. 3. It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that, on or before March 1 of each year, 
the President should transmit to the Con- 
gress a plan setting forth the proposed par- 
ticipation of the United States for the next 
fiscal year in international programs in 
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meteorology. The plan should contain a 
statement of the activities to be conducted 
and specify the department or agency of the 
Government which would conduct the activ- 
ity and seek appropriations therefor. 


HEALTH MANPOWER ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 666 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, amendments 
to the Health Manpower Act of 1968, S. 
3095. These amendments would: 

First. Establish a matching program 
for State scholarship programs for 
nurses, thus encouraging the some 19 
States having such programs to expand 
them and the other States to establish 
them. The New York State Legislature, 
for instance, is now actively considering 
a proposal to double from 300 to 600 the 
number of nursing scholarships given by 
the State at a maximum additional cost 
of $300,000. 

Second. Give to licensed practical 
nurses the same preference in obtaining 
nursing student loans as that now given 
first-year nursing students. This amend- 
ment would encourage upward mobility 
in the health professions as well as re- 
cruitment of both registered nurses and 
licensed practical nurses; both are health 
occupations in crucially short supply. 

Third. Provides that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare study 
and submit to the Congress his recom- 
mendations on the extent to which nurses 
are utilized for nonprofessional duties 
and new techniques which could reduce 
nonprofessional utilization of nurses; 
problems of recruitment and retention of 
nurses, including the effect of salary rates 
and conditions of work upon such prob- 
lems; and special problems with respect 
to recruitment, retention and utilization 
of male nurses. 

Fourth. To broaden the successful pro- 
gram to encourage full utilization of 
nursing educational talent, the effort 
initiated by my amendment in the last 
Congress to recruit girls from families 
economically within the poverty level in- 
to the nursing field. 

Fifth. Extend to colleges the same 3- 
percent administrative expense allow- 
ance for health professions student aid 
programs that the administration has 
proposed for colleges in programs spec- 
ified in the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, S. 3098, now also pending 
before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, in considering health 
manpower legislation we are, in effect, 
dealing with the two principal health 
problems facing the Nation—delivery of 
health care and rapidly rising health 
costs, 

Our Nation is short 50,000 doctors; 
5,000 U.S. communities are without any 
physicians and the number is rising. 

As to the shortage of nurses, the report 
of the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on the problems of public 
health and medicare, the Lent report, 
states that the “single most important 
health problem in New York State and 
the Nation is how to increase the number 
of professional registered nurses.” 
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Health manpower relates directly to 
the price of medical care. Personnel costs, 
for example, comprise 70 percent of hos- 
pital operating expenses. And hospital 
fees are rising twice as fast as the cost of 
living. 

Not only do we have a responsibility to 
meet growing health manpower demands 
in the almost 200 health occupations but 
the Nation also has a responsibility to 
modernize health care at all levels. This 
would include, for instance, a reexamina- 
tion of medical education which has not 
undergone an extensive revamping for 
almost two generations. Already progress 
is being made in this direction as some 
medical schools are cutting down on the 
lengthy course of study and redesigning 
curriculum. We must also apply our- 
selves to cutting down the wasteful high 
dropout rate of medical students—run- 
ning more than 10 percent—who leave 
in midcourse. And we must sustain our 
medical schools so that the thousands of 
qualified young people who are discour- 
aged from undertaking a medical educa- 
tion because of lack of funds or lack of 
facilities might be able to pursue a medi- 
cal career. 

The bill before us goes far to meet 
these needs. I submit these amendments 
to better achieve these very needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendments (No. 666) were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1968—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 667 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the ex- 
isting excise tax rates on communication 
services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 668 

Mr. HOLLINGS proposed an amend- 
ment to the amendment (No. 662), House 
bill 15414, supra, which was ordered to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when proposed by Mr. HOLLINGS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

ci AMENDMENT NO. 669 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 15414, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 670 

Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho, Mr. MILLER, and Mr. PERCY) 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them jointly, to House bill 
15414, supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Javits, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 
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AMENDMENT NO. 671 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia) submitted an amend- 


ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 15414, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
AMENDMENT NO. 672 
Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
amendment (No. 662) proposed by Mr. 
Wiutrams of Delaware, to House bill 
15414, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


TARIFF ON NONMALLEABLE IRON 
CASTINGS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 673 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to H.R. 653, a bill to 
amend the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States, an amendment dealing with the 
rate of duty on certain nonmalleable iron 
castings. H.R. 653 was passed by the 
House on March 14, 1967, and is presently 
before the Committee on Finance. 

As reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, H.R. 653 would re- 
store the 3-percent ad valorem tariff rate 
applicable immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, that is, August 31, 1963, 
to unfinished nonmalleable cast-iron 
parts of certain machinery for cleaning 
or drying bottles or other containers; of 
certain machinery for filling, closing, 
sealing, capsuling, or labeling bottles, 
cans, boxes, bags, or other containers; of 
certain other packing or wrapping ma- 
chinery; of machinery for aerating bev- 
erages; of dishwashing machines and of 
machine tools. Under a general provi- 
sion of the Tariff Act of 1930, unfinished 
nonmalleable cast-iron parts were duti- 
able at 3 percent ad valorem. This gen- 
eral provision was not continued in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States be- 
cause it was ambiguous in certain re- 
spects. Special provisions were made for 
certain major imports of cast-iron prod- 
ucts in order to continue their past tariff 
treatment. However, no special provision 
was made to cover the types of unfin- 
ished cast-iron parts I have mentioned. 
As a result, unfinished cast-iron parts 
of machine tools are now dutiable at the 
rate of 14 percent ad valorem under item 
674.53, while the unfinished cast-iron 
parts of the other machines I have men- 
tioned are dutiable at 11.5 percent ad 
valorem under item 662.20. 

The Congress, in section 48 of Public 
Law 89-241, Tariff Schedules Technical 
Amendments Act of 1965, has already 
restored the 3-percent rate to rough-iron 
castings which are parts of filtering and 
purifying machinery—item 661.92 as 
amended—and to rough-iron castings 
which are rollers for machines—item 
680.58 as amended. H.R. 653 is designed 
to accomplish the same purpose for 
rough-iron castings which are parts of 
certain packaging and other machinery. 

The language in H.R. 653 “normaliz- 
ing by heat treatment,” “determination 
of the porosity of the casting” and 
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“painted only for protection from oxida- 
tion” was included in the House bill be- 
cause it was deemed necessary in order 
to restore the old rate. Subsequently, 
the Departments of Commerce and 
Treasury filed objections with the Com- 
mittee on Finance to the effect that a 
unilateral reduction in duty, as pro- 
vided in H.R. 653, was not desirable 
while the United States was engaged in 
the Kennedy round of trade-agreement 
negotiations and that the language of 
the bill I have quoted would be difficult 
to administer, might give rise to litiga- 
tion, and would constitute special treat- 
ment not given to other castings in the 
Tariff Schedules. 

Since those objections were made, the 
Kennedy round has been concluded and 
the Customs Bureau has issued a ruling 
making the quoted language unneces- 
sary and thereby making it possible to 
strike that language without defeating 
the bill’s objective. 

Hence, the amendment I offer today 
in the nature of a substitute for H.R. 653 
omits the unnecessary language. 

As a matter of equity, HR. 653 as 
passed by the House provides for retro- 
active application of the lower 3-percent 
tariff, conforming to the effective date 
rules in the Technical Amendments Act 
of 1965. My substitute retains this fea- 
ture of the House bill. 

I believe that this amendment meets 
the objections of the Treasury and Com- 
merce Departments while accomplish- 
ing the objectives of the bill passed by 
the other body. In addition, this amend- 
ment will bring the schedule in the 
House-passed version of H.R. 653 into 
line with the Kennedy round formulas 
that are now, and in the future will be, 
taking effect. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 673) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

On page 1, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all through line 9 on pages 2, and insert 
the following: 

“That schedule 6, part 4, subpart A of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C., sec. 1202) is amended by striking out 
item 662.20 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


A 


Other: 
Casi iron ‘except 
malleable cast 


662. 18 


nd cleanin, 
and machine 
only for the re- 
moval of fins, 


to permit loca- 
tion in finish- 
ing machinery 2% ad 


10% ad 
* 


10% ad 
val. 
35% ad |., 
val, 8 
On page 2, line 11, and on page 3, line 7, 


strike out “amendments” and insert “amend- 
ment“. 
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On page 3, line 18, after the period insert 
the following new sentence: “For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, in the case of an 
entry or withdrawal of any article made 
before January 1, 1968, the rate of duty in 
rate column numbered 1 of item 662.18 of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States (as 
amended by the first section of this Act) 
shall be treated as being 3 percent ad 
valorem,” 

On page 3, after line 13, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Effective with respect to arti- 
cles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, January 1, 1970, January 1, 1971, 
and January 1, 1972, item 662.18 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (as added by 
the first section of this Act) is amended by 
striking out the matter in rate column num- 
bered 1 and inserting in lieu thereof, respec- 
tively, 1.5% ad val’, 1% ad val’, ‘0.5% ad 
val’, and ‘Free’, 

“(b) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (as amended by the first sec- 
tion and subsection (a) of this section) shall 
be treated as not having the status of statu- 
tory provisions enacted by the Congress, but 
as having been proclaimed by the President 
as being required or appropriate to carry out 
foreign trade agreements to which the United 
States is a party.” 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM C. KEADY, OF 
MISSISSIPPI, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
April 3, 1968, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on the nom- 
ination of William C. , of Missis- 
sippi, to be U.S. district judge, for the 
northern district of Mississippi, vice a 
new position created by Public Law 89- 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
chairman, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLU- 
TION ON MIDDLE EAST—DISAP- 
POINTING, DISTURBING, AND 
DANGEROUS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
resolution adopted on March 24, 1968, 
by the Security Council of the United 
Nations on the explosive Middle East 
situation is disappointing, disturbing, 
and dangerous. 

As the Washington Post pointed out 
in an editorial on March 26, 1968, en- 
titled “Irrelevant Diplomacy,” that in 
order to lessen tensions between Jordan 
and Israel, the situation required “a 
strengthening of border patrols and a 
hard push to diplomacy aimed at an 
eventual settlement. But the Security 
Council took neither of these steps. In- 
stead, relapsing into finger pointing, it 
sharply criticized Israel for attacking 
Jordan, and it condemned ‘all violent 
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incidents in violation of the cease-fire,’ 
a formula which allows Arab guerrillas 
to claim they are freedom fighters, not 
terrorists whose violence violates the 
cease-fire.” 

The editorial then concluded: 


Certainly Israel will have increasing reason 
to consider any reasonable Arab offer which 
permits it to put down safely the heavy 
burden of military occupation. 


In effect, therefore, the action—or, 
rather, the lack of effective and realistic 
action—by the Security Council toward 
peace in the Middle East means that 
because Arab terrorists can with im- 
punity raid at will Israel-held territory 
and with Israel prevented, under penalty 
of United Nations censure, from taking 
any effective defensive measures, Israel 
must now yield to this form of blackmail 
and accept “any reasonable Arab offer.” 

Israel can well find such a situation 
8 intolerable and wholly unaccepta- 

It can only lead to further outbreak of 
hostilities. 


The international community of peace- 
loving nations should make it crystal 
clear that to the Arab nations that the 
state of Israel is here to stay, that they 
should accept that as a fact of life, and 
that their representatives should, like 
representatives of civilized nations, sit 
down around a negotiating table with 
representatives of Israel and work out 
the terms for a lasting peace in the Mid- 
dle East which would respect the rights 
of all nations in that troubled area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 26, 1968] 
IRRELEVANT DIPLOMACY 


The tension between Jordan and Israel re- 
quired, from the United Nations, a strength- 
ening of border patrols and a hard push to 
diplomacy aimed at an eventual settlement. 
But the Security Council took neither of 
these steps. Instead, relapsing into finger- 
pointing, it sharply criticized Israel for at- 
tacking Jordan, and it condemned “all vio- 
lent incidents in violation of the ceasefire,” a 
formula which allows Arab guerrillas to claim 
they are freedom fighters, not terrorists 
whose violence violates the ceasefire. The 
futility of this exercise is emphasized by re- 
ports that the commandos at Karameh, the 
Jordanian camp which Israel struck, are 
openly preparing new raids. 

Karameh revealed an unexpected strength 
and spirit in the Jordanian army. Fighting 
without airplanes, it knocked out more 
Israeli tanks than did the combined Arab 
armies last June. If King Hussein were to 
draw the proper conclusion, he would decide 
that he does in fact have the wherewithal to 
leash the guerrillas operating from his soil. 
The more depressing and likely prospect is, 
however, that he will make the next round 
provoked by the terrorists a more expensive 
one. 

Guerrilla action in lands it occupies is the 
price Israel has been paying to retain those 
lands for bargaining and for a buffer. 
Whether the price will rise and become in- 
tolerable remains to be seen. Certainly Israel 
will have increasing reason to consider any 
reasonable Arab offer which permits it to put 
down safely the heavy burden of military 
occupation. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALLOTT BE- 
FORE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
as a member of two Subcommittees on 
Appropriations which are concerned with 
transportation matters, my good friend 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT] has expressed a keen inter- 
est in the field of urban transit. 

Senator ALLOTT, the ranking minority 
member of the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee, which considers appro- 
priations for the Urban Transit Admin- 
istration and the Interstate Commission, 
and a member of the Transportation 
Subcommittee, which handles appropri- 
ations for the Department of Transpor- 
tation, spoke before the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Urban Transporta- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 12, 
1968. 

The conference, at which nearly 1,300 
transportation experts from 33 States, 
100 cities, and eight foreign countries 
were present, was begun 3 years ago by 
the Pittsburgh Urban Transit Council 
as a means of obtaining a nationwide 
yearly review of what is happening in 
urban transit here and abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
ALLoTT?T’s remarks, which provides insight 
into a problem area of concern to us all, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN TRANSIT: PAPER OR PROGRESS 
(Remarks by U.S. Senator GORDON ALLOTT) 

I am delighted to be here in Pittsburgh 
not only because your terrain reminds me of 
my own State, but because it is a distinct 
pleasure to be among the most concerned, 
significant and outspoken urban transit ex- 
perts in the Nation, 

I know many of you are familiar with my 
interest in this subject, but I also know that 
many of you are wondering why a Senator 
from Colorado is so concerned with urban 
transportation. 

A quick answer to your wonderment could 
be obtained any week-day during rush hour 
in Denver. However, I think the attention of 
the Senior Senator from Colorado to this 
problem points up an often overlooked fact 
about urban transit. that is, it is a na- 
tional concern. 

Because it is something which has impli- 
cations in nearly every state, the Federal 
Government has begun to involve itself in 
mass transportation to an ever increasing 
extent. 

The question of whether or not there would 
be an Urban Mass Transportation Act was 
settled four years ago. Our concern now is 
with the administration of that legislation. 

Every lawmaker must, of course, be con- 
cerned with the content of legislation on 
which he must vote. Yet it is the particular 
responsibility of those lawmakers who are 
members of legislative committees to perfect 
the bills before they reach the floor of the 
Senate or House of Representatives. 

You have already heard from a member of 
one such Committee, Senator Williams of New 
Jersey, who I know is familiar to all of you. 
His Committee, Banking and Currency, 
helped to shape the Urban Mass Transit Act. 

As you know, I am a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The responsibilities 
of this Committee are rather different from 
those of an “authorizing” or legislative com- 
mittee and I am afraid are, at times, mis- 
understood. 
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Most democratic governments in the west- 
ern world have a separate session of their leg- 
islatures for authorizing programs, and an 
entirely separate session for funding these 
programs. The United States, of course, is the 
exception to this rule, for its authorizing and 
appropriations processes occur simultane- 
ously. 

The authorization is simply the writing of 
the law which, when passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President, permits the 
Federal Government to involve itself in a giv- 
en activity. However, the Congress has au- 
thorized many programs, and then failed to 
provide one cent for the implementation or 
operation of these same programs, so the 
authorization in such cases becomes rather 
academic. 

We on the Appropriations Committee, 
then, are charged with the responsibility of 
evaluating the programs authorized by the 
Congress, and funding them in accordance 
with national priorities. I will grant you that 
it doesn't always work out that way, but 
nevertheless it is in this area where we do 
our spade work. 

At the present time the Viet Nam war is 
consuming a rather sizable amount of our 
financial resources, And while domestic ex- 
penditures have soared during the past few 
years as well, the urban mass transit pro- 
gram has not been the beneficiary of this 
kind of fiscal escalation. 

So, today, I should like to discuss with you, 
the Federal urban transit pi as seen 
through the eyes of a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

At the present time, due to the war, and 
due to the very, very serious economic crisis 
at hand, every program which is considered 
by our Committee is being evaluated in light 
of those realities. 

Those of us interested in urban transpor- 
tation are aware of the small amount of 
money being spent for mass transit com- 
pared with the four billion dollar a year 
expenditure for highways. However, current 
conditions will not permit a greatly increased 
Federal mass transit program even though 
the need for one may be present. In view, 
then, of what all of us agree are very limited 
funds, it is extremely important that pri- 
orities be established in the administration 
of these funds so that money is not wasted. 

Members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee apply the brakes when, in examining a 
Federal program for which spending requests 
have been made, we detect: 

1) Waste and duplication. 

2) Results which are not commensurate 
with the investment. 

3) Endless studies coupled with a lack of 
constructive action. 

In examining the federal urban mass trans- 
portation program to date, I think it is fair 
to say that there have been too few ac- 
complishments and that on the whole the 
results have been disappointing. The same 
can be said for urban transit in general. With 
the exceptions of San Francisco, Cleveland, 
and New York and a few other cities there 
has been a great deal of talk and publicity, 
but no visible sign of progress in coping with 
the enormous problems which confront us. 
This is most disturbing. 

The Washington metropolitan area pro- 
vides us with an excellent case in point. The 
first year I served in the Senate, 1955, I was 
hopeful that we were well on our way to 
solving what was, even at that time, a mount- 
ing traffic problem. A million dollar trans- 
portation study begun that year, recommend- 
ed, among other things, a rail rapid tran- 
sit system. Here we are, 13 years later, and 
we have been told, just a few days ago, that 
the “final” plans for a rail rapid transit sys- 
tem for the Washington metropolitan area 
have been adopted. The truth of the matter 
is that we are little closer to the actual con- 
struction of a system today than we were 
in 1955. 
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Meanwhile, we have spent over $20 million 
for studies and designs of all kinds. In fact, 
while we have an estimate of the exact num- 
ber of people who will board the train at a 
given subway station at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, there is no subway train to board, and 
our traffic problem is getting continually 
worse. 

It is shocking to note that the entire Cleve- 
land Hopkins Airport rapid transit extension, 
including the rolling stock, cost two million 
dollars less than we have spent in the Wash- 
ington area just for transportation studies. 

If you add on the administrative costs of 
running the agencies involved with transit 
planning in the Washington area, you come 
very close to the cost figure of the original 
trunk rapid transit system in Cleveland, 
which opened in 1955 . . . the same year our 
first transit study in Washington began. 

As an interested Senator, I have heard 
every possible reason given for this state of 
affairs. None of them has satisfied me, and I 
will not be satisfied until we stop this endless 
proliferation of paper work, and start the 
excavation. 

Let me cite another example of what a 
member of the Appropriations Committee is 
hard put to justify when considering federal 
expenditures. 

In 1963, some $320,560 in 701 planning 
funds was granted to Baltimore for a trans- 
portation and land use study. After two years, 
@ leading engineering firm recommended a 
combination rail rapid transit and express 
bus system for the Baltimore area. 

Just recently, over four years later, the 
Federal Government has now approved a 
$900,000 technical study grant for prelimi- 

engineering and feasibility of a rapid 
transit system for Baltimore. Rather than 
updating the earlier study, the new set of 
consultants elected to start from the begin- 
ning. The two studies now appear to be com- 
petitive rather than complimentary. This is 
an example of Federal participation in two 
different studies for the same purpose, In 
addition, it is now indicated that the Balti- 
more study will recommend a system which 
will not be compatible with Washington’s 
system. This is an important consideration 
in this situation, because as Megalopolis con- 
tinues to develop, Washington and Balti- 
more will be part of the same metropolitan 
area. A whole new community, Columbia, is 
being planned roughly half way between 
Washington and Baltimore and will be 
oriented toward both cities. Conceivably 
branches from both systems may serve this 
area. Without telling communities what 
type of system to build, I think our Com- 
mittee must consider such factors in ex- 
amining the operations of the urban transit 


program. 

Earlier I implied that Appropriations Com- 
mittee members take a dim view of spending 
too many dollars with too little results, Let 
me illustrate. 

The famous Watts transit study resulted 
in the establishment of bus service between 
Watts and certain vital employment centers. 
There was great concern that the people of 
the area did not have adequate transporta- 
tion and therefore could not get jobs. 

Now, we are told that the results of this 
bus service are truly amazing. Ridership has 
increased 100%. That is true enough, but we 
are only talking about the increase in us- 
age from 1400 people = day to around 2800. 
The Federal Government spent $2,700,000 on 
the Watts bus project. That amounts to about 
$965 per revenue daily passenger. 

Contrast this, if you will, with the Skokie 
Swift, the Chicago Transit Authority's famous 
rapid transit extension. The Federal Govern- 
ment invested only $349,000. Ridership has 
increased from the anticipated 1500 per day 
to over 7,500. Thus our Federal investment 
per revenue daily passenger amounts to only 
around $47. I am sure you can well imagine 
which is considered the better investment 
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by a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. To put it another way, Watts cost the 
Federal Government almost 8 times as much 
as the Skokie Swift, yet the Swift carries 
nearly three times as many people. 

I think I have spelled out for you our 
concerns. Now let me comment for a mo- 
ment about some of the projects which we 
feel have constituted worthwhile invest- 
ments on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Many developments during the construc- 
tion of the Bay Area Rapid Transit system or 
BARTD have been encouraging. I think the 
most impressive development in San Fran- 
cisco is the commitment on the part of the 
local and state governments, to get the job 
done. They have not based their thinking 
on maximum participation by the Federal 
Government. I am fully aware of the present 
shortage of funds to complete the system, 
As I understand it, they need some $150 
million to finish their work. I think it is time 
that someone said that BARTD should not be 
unduly criticized for being unable to antici- 
pate the fantastic inflationary trend of the 
past few years, especially as it has related to 
the construction industry. BARTD is 
by no means alone. We are told that the 
Interstate Highway System will cost an ad- 
ditional $8 billion over the estimate made 
only three years ago. It will not be completed 
until 1977, five years behind the original 
date set for completion. 

My point, once again, is that the extent 
to which the Federal Government will be 
willing to fund and participate in urban 
mass transit projects will still largely de- 
pend on the seriousness with which local 
communities and states approach the prob- 
lem. We know they are serious in San Fran- 
cisco, We can see the logic of spending dol- 
lars there. 

We know that New York is serious. One 
of the major transportation breakthroughs 
this past year was the passage of Governor 
Rockefeller’s $2.5 billion transportation bond 
issue. As you know, this was the largest 
single bond issue ever passed in the history 
of the nation, and the fact that it passed 
by such an overwhelming margin at a time 
when higher taxes are not popular cannot 
help but impress those of us who must de- 
termine whether or not our Federal match- 
ing dollars are being spent in the public 
interest. 

Of course, in cases where the Federal Goy- 
ernment plays the dominant role in transit 
development, we are committed to an even 
closer scrutiny of the taxpayers’ dollar. 

For this reason, I have been particularly 
pleased to watch developments in the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island transit picture. The 
Providence area was served by a private bus 
company which experienced great financial 
difficulties and planned to cut service drasti- 
cally or possibly to eliminate it altogether. 
Had the latter event occurred, the capital and 
principal city in the State of Rhode Island 
would have been left without public trans- 
portation. Through separate Federal loans 
and grants, the State of Rhode Island pur- 
chased the bus company and retained the 
services of a private management firm to 
operate it. With the aid of these Federal 
funds more than 100 new buses were pur- 
chased. Efficiency of operations has improved, 
and for the first time in many years riding 
has actually increased, This is truly an out- 
standing example of the blending of public 
ownership and private management, an ex- 
ample which will not go unnoticed by Mem- 
bers of our Committee. 

I am well aware that Pittsburgh is moving 
toward the completion of final plans for a 
rapid transit system. Let me assure you that 
these efforts will be considered when the in- 
vestment of Federal funds in Pittsburgh is 
reviewed by the Congress. Since you have not 
yet reached your final stage, it would be well 
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to once again stress the importance of a local 
commitment to the development and funding 
of a rapid transit system. 

Pittsburgh’s past dealings have been, as 
has been the case with all Federal transit 
developments to date, with the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. Now, the 
urban mass transportation program is almost 
certain to be transferred to the Department 
of Transportation. 

Regardless of the merits of this transfer, 
I sincerely hope that the Department of 
Transportation will continue to place great 
stress on economic and geographic factors 
which are very important to the development 
of an urban transportation system. We in 
Congress do not expect that the shift of 
Urban Transit to DOT will in any way elim- 
inate the necessity for appropriate planning 
considerations being included in urban trans- 
portation decisions. 

Having reviewed the past and examined 
the present, the urban mass transit question 
of today is necessarily directed toward the 
future, You, the representatives of metro- 
politan areas, of consultant firms, of manu- 
facturing companies, want to know what 
kind of urban transit program we will have 
in the foreseeable future. 

The answer to your question is not simple. 
Of course, regardless of how the mass transit 
bill is written, the relevant and important 
factor as far as you are concerned boils down 
to how much money will be available. 

I am afraid that I would be less than 
candid with you if I did not say that I do 
not see a massive increase in Federal spend- 
ing in this area as long as we are in Viet Nam, 
and as long as we are faced with serious eco- 
nomic troubles. 

I do feel strongly that there is a good 
chance for some increase in the amount of 
Federal aid available, if Congress is shown 
more than paperwork. I think it is safe to 
say that if there is a real and honest demand 
on the part of local communities for transit 
help, the Congress will respond. 

In that connection, I might point out that 
the rapid transit story has not been told to 
the right people. The case for urban transit 
has been very poorly presented on Capitol 
Hill. 

Members of the Congress who are aware of 
your point of view and who understand the 
problem are a scarce commodity. I must ad- 
mit that any information I have received on 
the subject has been at my own initiative. 
Other Members of Congress have told me the 
same story. To achieve your goals, your tran- 
sit-oriented organizations simply must be- 
come more effective. 

I do not believe that some improvements 
in the Federal aid program are possible, even 
under the present circumstances. I would 
hope we could authorize the urban transit 
program over a longer period, such as has 
been done with the Federal highway program. 
That way, those of you who must do your 
planning in advance can be assured of some 
continuity. 

By and large, however, I can see no way 
around the cold hard truth that local areas 
will have to assume the bulk of the transit 
burden for the immediate future. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I believe 
in and will continue to press for an adequate 
Federal Government program for intra-city 
transportation, Yet the time for action is at 
hand. We want results. We are sure most of 
you would rather build than talk. I hope I 
can be one man working with you toward 
that end. 


REPORTS BY COMMITTEES ON USE 
OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND 
U.S. DOLLARS FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
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consent to have printed in the Recorp tary group reports; the Committee on lized by those committees and groups in 
the reports of the Committee on Appro- Government Operations, the Committee 1967 in connection with foreign travel. 
priations, the Committee on Armed on Public Works, and the Joint Commit- There being no objection, the reports 
Services, the Committee on Foreign Rela- tee on Atomic Energy concerning the were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
tions, including several interparliamen- foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S, currency or U.S. 
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See footnotes 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 
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Marcu 15, 1968. 


CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
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or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 


Name and country 


106. 02 
= 4 2 
Hon 
Ta = 66.35 
t e T Guild 1,736. 10 
or John G. Tower: 

. E A E A RN NEN a ee -E ee —— S 900. 20 P 900. 20 
Netherlan : 1222 2 
64.96 

4. 

54, 


co 
2 
S 


g 
pax 


g SSESASSRSSSRSE 533333833 Sass SEBE BLLSa 888 


PERS 
888 


8 
s 
NN 
888. 
è 
8 


B Be 


BER 
88 
8 


— 
— 
N 


By s Be 
* BE 


Suss 88 


88 
SRA 
8 


g 
Ba 


= 
>= 
— 
— bee 
88 


888 


8888 


EEE 
8 


SSN $ 


Be 


Pound 23 19 N 6 
pe S| ES ee | ee MTE 


S8 
88888888 


28 


1, 358, 
1,716. 
4. 
173. 
cS TAS 20. 
350. 
ai EROE Jk Rok MRSA 8. 
40. 
161. 
43, 
113. 
. :. A ae, BEE a 
37.50 22. 
24.90 1. 
Col. Paul B. Henley: 
sal 183. 00 640. 00 213. 
land 6. 00. 0 43. 07.9 121. 14 
„ e , 3, 647 87 2. 60 
Lt. Col. George L. 
eben 8, 660 24. 06 15,120 Sr 25, 720 71.45 | 49. 500 137.51 
Hong 183.60 38.89 | 179.36 333, 09 70.56 658.05 147. 
Thailand... 540. 00 26.25 | 417.10 354. 80 17.24 | 1,311.90 63. 
Vietnai 5 21.82 | 3,540 12, 385 104: 67 18, 500 158.77 
; ß , O . ̃ . .. 6,738.42 | 1, 863.43 
10, 128. 00 3, 394. 00 28.76 |14, 980. 00 126. 
-56 | | 893.00 226. 27 11. 00 | 2, 560. 50 124.47 
55 185.00 39. 00 7.00 | "381.50 66.65 
87 | 190.00 270.00 6.75 | 1, 874. 80 46. 87 
ur , ̃¾ᷣ ᷑⁵ ͤ ie TA RNA E ER 6,265.59 | 1, 736.10 
20.87 | 18,540 4,320 12.00 | 33,302 92. 
$e RTS ONTAN 15,930 3,599 30.50 | 20,900 177.12 
33.60 1,11 522 25.40 | 2,550 124, 00 
53. 66 441 139 24.05 955 165, 35 
22.30 1,448 304 7.60 | 2,900 72. 
ae, ("Co DUE , Neo e a 7,454 | 1, 883. 03 
34. 60 45.00 2.340 3. 000 8.40 | 34,000 94. 50 
PE ht ESM S heh 170. 30 1,652 14. 00 5,158 43.70 900 228. 00 
35. 14 71.99 3.50 | 216.11 10.51 21 10 97.65 
60.00 | 72.10 12,50 216. 95 37.50} 1,155. 200. 00 
27.00 | 160, 4.00 | 320. 00 8. 00 | 2, $09. 00 72.73 
T 7,454.00 | 1, 883. 03 . 7, 44] 1, 883. 03 
52.32 3.351 9.31 6,040 16.50 35,741 99. 00 
SOURS eee 180.00 | 2,360 20.00 | 3,068 26.00 | 26,668 226. 00 
57.90 216 10. 50 165 8.00 | 2,263 110, 00 
103.35 | 75.14 13.00 | 173.40 30.00} 1,156 200. 00 
47.75 160 4.00 200 5.00 | 3.580 89.75 
E A EE E EE A E S A ES 7,454! 1,863.03 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967— 
Continued 


Miscellaneous 


Meals Transportation 


Name and cou Name of au U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
* ene Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equiv-lent | Foreign 
currency or US. currency or US. currency 

currency currency 


0 een 
equivalen 
or U.S. 
currency 


Everette L. Harper: 
TFF 20.87 19,828 52.0 2,664 7.40 
VCC 15,576 132, 00 1, 062 9.60 
iland_. 33.60 7 36. 00 62 3.00 
Hong Kong 53.65 352 61. 00 46 8.00 
Republic of China. -= New T N 36. 23 1,380 34. 50 240 6.00 
iar. 
e e ce oa sen een eel ana noes mateo 7,454 Dr |) Ae ae A E ee ae 
17,604 48.90 2.340 8.50 
17,700 150.00 | 1,888 16.00 
720 QB, 00; MEE c aloe aa 
406 70. 23 82 14.18 
1,696 42. 40 256 6.40 
dollar. 
2 Serm 4 35 A eas aa . Sey ae See pe MES Ls! SEY SAUER Es © k 1 
n A. Daven : 
2 5 he 32.00} 11,400 42.00 1,620 6.00 4.48 
I 44.00 2,015 51.00 360 9. 00 4.50 
49.00 410 70. 00 4l 7.00 7.47 
55.00| 1,340 65. 00 206 10.00 8.33 
45.00 | 10, 500 85.00 | 1.180 10. 00 10. 00 
FP 6,871.12 o OE a 
44. 0 13,500 D 8.90 
108.30 775.20 136.00 | 659.00 12.00 54.50 
23, 423 198. 50 590 5.00 41.50 
PA A OUST NC Noes ae 
63.03 | 4.140 11.50 7.50 
139.00} 69.00 12.00 47.00 
188. 50 „ 082 9.00 42.50 
„ 7,454 1,878.16 5 


44. 80 soa ER ee ((( 
115.00 925. 50 156. 00 185 30. 00 
80. 00 000 195, 00 590 5. 00 
Sc T 1, 876, 16 


1.00 5,400 15.00 5,00 
2.00 1/069 fi] i cl (Ry alle Ral 

22.00 1,200 30. 00 200 5,00 

12, 00 230 40.00 167 29.00 

39. 00 738 35. 00 165 8. 00 

Sel epee SUR MESS 20, 000 40.00 10,000 20.00 
300) 5,900 50, 00 |. 2, 832 24, 00 

31. 00 137 MOU ee 105 30, 00 


27. 40 18, 410 51. 20 4,840 13. 40 

OE, ei Sa A, AEA, 18, 080 153. 27 3,738 31.65 

35. 70 975 47.40 430 20. 70 

62. 10 420 72. 35 118 20, 50 

-| New Taiwan dollar. 30. 7,00 
Deutsche mark. 30, 00 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1957 


Lodging Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Fo Foreign | equivalent 
currency or US. currency currency or U.S. 
currency currency 
Mike Mansfield: 

( T PO AA 219. 11 56. 83. 82 391.11 100. 00 
ng 102. 334. 08 1, 152, 00 200, 00 
Fc 36, 482 101.34] 22,862 189, 756 527. 10 

np | PREA Eee e tee ͤ ͤ Ä (SES We ei 3,730 1932, 11 

re: 

israel. Israeli pound 99. 00 33.00 150. 60 427. 57 142. 52 

Jordan Jordan dinar- 3.350 9. 40 8.110 37, 865 106, 30 

Lebanon Lebanon pound 80. 55 7 22.65 193, 32 60.15 

Sermany.— — A BRIA ARES ᷑̃ ᷣͤ SMS SENNA = 5, 551.76 11,397.69 

Swltzeriand 4 Swiss franc 80. 00 18.52 56. 00 450. 104. 35 0 678.25 167.69 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper: 
Argentina.. 
Paragu 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Con. 


Name and country Name of currency f U.S. dollar U.S. dollar . U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or US. or US. 

11,942.71 
16, 93 
102. 97 

67. 67 
17. 50 
123, 22 
24.07 
34.17 
2.05 
Peso. > 29 7.40 x 8 45. 50 
%%%%Gô—TTTVTVTTTVTTT ccc —— RES 7, 841. 60 Nr Dette Soe X 11,971.74 
sane tates.. JANEN Oe A EN er E | LSD Len 63. 00 
‘ Mexico BT 2.747. 35 219. 96 ; 449. 55 

jorvill Jones: 

Japan. 25,920 10, 00 460 162. 40 
—4 242. 80 5.00 30:00 | Sesi 93. 00 
P 7,473 | 11, 882. 50 
37,980 105. 100, 72 7.00 39.00 | 90,794 252. 22 
20, 060 170, 8 — 55, 00 32, 200 272. 88 
„727. 88 84. 17. 86 30.93 | 2,731.49 132.79 
RSI A EE AO A E 4,62 45 4.62 

247. 80 23. 38. 82 15,00 20, 617.74 77.22 
144.24 36. y 35. 68 15,00 | 342.35 87. 58 
499, 39 86. 32. 67 15, 96 779. 50 135, 33 
650, 00 41.25 | 745.20 . 10. 002, 795. 20 69. 88 
557. 44 112.00 4, 465. 80 A ANRE eee 12,405, 00 250, 00 
42.1.9 101.00 | 41.5.1 99, 00 6.5.0 23.00 | 98.7.4 238. 00 
732, 55 149.50 | 458.15 93, 50 176, 40 36.00 | 1,543. 50 315. 00 
120. 00 30, 00 176. 00 44, 00 18, 906. 16 15,00 19, 262. 168 14,828. 72 
99, 00 33, 00 114, 00 38, 00 81.70 37.50 | 407.20 135.73 
3, 350 9. 40 400 1.12 26. 000 1.14 30, 155 84,65 
ee 40. 27 12. 50 72. 50 CES eN E A 35.14 
SERA e SEET REGRESS al Poca OEE EET 5, 435. 40 wo-+2--=2-|------------| 5,435.40 | 11, 388. 00 

80. 00 18, 52 38. 35 „ ee a ee 4.91 139. 56 32, 31 
328. 36 84, 00 199. 36 51.00 15, 00 586, 36 150. 00 
1, 255. 68 218. 00 385. 92 67.00 15. 00 | 1, 728. 00 300. 00 
47,520 132.00 | 42,480 118. 00 30. 00 08, 000 300, 00 
nA 840 21.00 880 es OO hase T S e R 7.00 2,000 50. 00 

ollar. 

E EE MEAE. „„ T EEE, SE S E ( a ea „ 11,777. 56 

us 484. 25 
777. 
Reet e 23, 427. 48 
1German Deutsche mark used to pay the cost of transportation to countries visited. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 


Foreign curre U.S. dollar equivalent) 
2 S. Res. 67 . 


Manch 8, 10h... J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, AMERICAN GROUP, BETWEEN JAN, 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country Name of currency 


Foreign equivalent 
currency or U.S. 
currency 


Gordon Allott: 1,470.40 
7, 000 


Bs KBE 
88 828 


Spain 


0 40 . 
John Sparkman 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, AMERICAN GROUP, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name and country Name cf curre! ` U.S. dollar U.S. dellar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
y Foreign | equivalent equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | -quivalent 
currency r U.S. or U.S. or U.S currency or U.S. currency or US. 


currency 


72.15 
236. 36 


ga ; . 8 ; 94. 90 t 20. 00 . 
Spa . Peseta . 2,975) = 50.00] 2,765) 448.86 122. 67 
Uni 


Se gee sa S| URE Ros Meee cae 24.70 
50. 43 
6 27.79 
pai CC ĩ wd hdc’ POM ie) NDS) Seidl Ck) RRS 170, 00 
Delegation expense: 
Fiir ff, ̃ see! EERE dae %⅛˙Ü ce enamel TEE OS AD | esa 1, 885. 23 
Car hire, S in Peseta 19, 500 325.54 
M Spain 80. 00 
ust kiste; 1 
A 68.10 
.. a Bn ay 282, 08 
8. 40 
— eee 2 — 914.64 
150. 00 
—— 49. 82 
1,965, 76 
FSA SSE 101. 40 
JC 5.00 
. ] ˙üwü]) v ̃ :.., TES Reply SAS. lied Aa 2 80. 13 
BFB . e ee e,, ,, ee 189. 60 
. ß [ieee N Q 2... eee 239. 70 
99.79 
1,248. 65 
72.90 
30.37 
36.27 
% 5.70 
Er ctl eet r oe eee ed SR ON] 2 aiey oo 38.51 
355. 95 
rr r 8 95. 41 
—K.. „ Vcc , . RS | ee R 158.97 
... . „ — %,“ ͤůͥᷓUnd ! ̃ . T ARB GD 37,900 61.00 61.00 
Miscellaneous ß OS BTS PRR RE? 10, 703 172. 08 £172. 08 
HCC AAI ĩ m- . IE EN Quy 25-7 E = a N —N |g VRC A e ba Se ace F 14, 288, 57 
1 $20.20 of this sum repaid IPU by William Gleysteen as personal expenses. 3 $44.56 of this sum repaid IPU by Darrell St. Claire as personal expenses. 
2 $6.04 of this sum repaid IPU by Darrell St. Claire as personal expenses. 4 $172.08 of this sum repaid IPU by Darrell St. Claire as personal expenses. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar --- 3,313.71 
Appropriated funds: Other: 2 — 10,974. 86 


President and Chairman, American Group. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY SENATE DELEGATION, MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, OAXACA, OAXTEPEC, AND MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO, FEB. 8-15, 1967 


Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent | Foreign | equivalent equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

or U.S. currency or U.S. or US. currency or US. 

currency currency currency currency 
Sparkman, John: Mexico . 1 E tose 9 174. 89 

Aiken, George: Mexico... 32.94 7.26 8. 40 87. 
Church, Frank: Mexico- 44.68 18.80 13.20 123.98 
Fannin, Paul: Mexico s 4.98 61.48 
Fulbright, J. W.: Mexico. 67.71 13.20 10. 80 170.24 
Gruening, Ernest: Mexico 52. 92 25.96 55.23 181. 41 
Hollings, Ernest: Mexico. 52. 69 28. 40 21.56 145.11 

Jordan, Len B.: Mexico 42.71 14,40 17.60 122. 
Mansfield, Mike: Mexico.. 60.14 19.60 19.18 177, 45 
Moss, Frank E.: Mexico 47.95 29. 96 23.16 148. 37 
Montoya, Joseph: Mexico. 45.22 18. 80 13.76 125. 08 
Morse, Wayne: Mexico 74, 52 27.36 23.56 167.90 
Holt, Pat M.: Mexico 44,78 140, 35 32.22 259. 81 
uhi, M.: 36.76 11.08 6. 86 93.23 
Jensen, Milrae: Mexico. 31. 58 9.60 18, 28 92.73 
Gonzales, Joseph: Mexico. 16.61 5.00 10. 00 74.94 
Bergold, Harry: Mexico. e BTR PERE See ROT ESSN [SE EA 26. 60 
Paton, David: Mexico . . Si! Se ee 14.63 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY SENATE DELEGATION, MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, OAXACA, OAXTEPEC, AND MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO, FEB. 8-15, 1967—Continued 


Name and country U.S. dollar 


or U.S. 
currency 


Forei — — 
uivalen 
10 0 U.. 


JT „ S nn cep a EN a 651. 44 


RECAPITULATION 


Sone comrade a 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Delegation. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE SENATE DELEGATION, BRITISH-AMERICAN PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, MARCH 5-12, 1967 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 


juivatent uivalent 
* U.S. ier U.S. 


currency 
currency 


Senator John Sherman Cooper: Bermuda. pound_.....-..-.- 49. 16. 


Senator Edmund S. Muskie: Bermuda d%o . 62.5.0] 175.00 64.6.0] 180.75 3.150] 10,55 
nator E. L. Bartlett: Bermuda — g, 


Senator : Bermuda 
Senator Clifford P. Hansen: Bermuda 
Donald G. Henderson: Bermuda 
Milrae E. Jensen: Bermuda 
2 expense, dinners and receptio! 


Porelan currency (US: collar equivalent)... . - ..-...---------- ene e anne nono ee , . . 


JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Chairman, Senate Delegation, British-American Parliamentary Conference. 
Manch 5, 1968. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE SENATE DELEGATION, CANADA-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP, OTTAWA AND MONTREAL, CANADA, 
MAY 10-14, 1967 


Transportation Miscellaneous 


U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 


Name and cou Name of curre: U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
muy * equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign we 
or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or currency or U.S. or U.S. 
currency 
George D. Aiken: Canada_...-.-.-.-.-..--| U.S. dollar 64.522 —— III —— 4 0.9 71.82 
Hiram L. 700 . 98. 10 
Robert P. Griffin: 5.23 110, 50 
Len B. Jordan: Canada . 109, 38 
Mike Mansfield: 1.16 123. 03 
William B. Spong: Canad: 0.69 127. 53 
John Stennis: Canada.. 4.18 64, 62 
1. 86 86. 35 
Norvill Jones: Canad 5. 58 96. 20 
4. M. Kuhl: Canada. 5.11 99. 39 
c / ( E E E (OOO S /// e S ES | flase OM N EA 67.93 
n e: : 
Cree | oe e A A | eo Ol - eae 220.62 
% // E SRE ed ß PS 125.76 
47 


PRIOR TEU d oS E S E A E A occa ñỹ d A T EA ie EE AASS 1,379.35 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Delegation. 


Jury 21, 1967. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE SENATE DELEGATION TO THE 13TH CONFERENCE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY, 
NOV. 18-26, 1967 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency 


Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


currency currency currency 


Bye 


— 
== 
=> 2 


$8 325 
S832 888 


PERS 


BR g 


United Kingdom. 
Clifford P. Hansen: 
Belgiu 


S 


BRR gs 
BR S58 888888 88 


85 


— 


FS ng 8888 


sg 
888 
By 


Bn 88 8 
S&S Sā SE 


Bde 


888 BRS SR S888 sa 


Be 3 
ESR 8 
88 8 


Albert Lal 
Belgiu 


BS 
88 


France. 
William Miller: 
Germany. 


85 


Se SD SEp È 


— 


85 
Pr] 
g 


BAS SSS åg 2888 


= 
PN 


BS 
px 
88 


ss 


= 


SEn Sy Per SBN Bp 
Sin SS $ 


ae 
88 


2 
SSS BiS SSS SSS SSS 888 SSS SH 8 


px 
$s 


p — 
88 8 
S8 
888 


Delegation èx 

ation 

ficial meals CREES SE E EE S ́&˙l!˙!]j E A o o goler oA ²p E TN 1, 
Hotel office rental as 


8 
— 
= 
8 
882 


#23 
BEE 
2 
ne 
JH 
m $ 
33 
z: 
g 
3: 
85 
8888888 


1 Expended between June 3 and 10, 1967. 2 Expended between Nov. 25 and Dec. 5, 1967. 
RECAPITULATION 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar AN 
Appropriated funds, other: Public Law 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
MarcH 13, 1968. Chairman, Senate Delegation, North Atlantic Assembly. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN 
JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


US. — Foreign U.S. dollar fo US. dollar us. — 

equivalen! or equivalent reign uivalent | Foreign uivaleni 
or U.S. currency or U.S. currency = US. ie US. 

currency rrency 


— franc 


8 
s 


~ 


00 
00 
00 1 
00 
00 
00 


588888 
883823838 


60, 
70. 
30, 
50. 
75. 
90. 


9 — 2 
p 
s 


85 
8 


— 
2 


8888 8888888 


B| SSS SS 888888 


$s 
SS 
2 


w 


3855 
8 
388388888 


S888 
8888 


— 
— 
S 
8 


8888 
S8 8888 
BSRSSS 


BRITS 


Ita 
International transportation (Germany). 
Total 


1 Returned to State Department return portion of airpla icl 2 i the Military Air Ti Com- 
S Depa poi irplane ticket which was not used, for refund et The Deteuee De 2 fur furnished air 8 8 — 95 —— Trasport 2218. 
Public Law 207, 83d Cong., GI v C. 22a). 
l RECAPITULATION Amount 
ee e . . . . E ee 22, 409. 48 


Manch 14, 1968. 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


March 26, 1968 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
W Foreign | equivalent equivalent | Foreign Saal 
currency or U.S. or U.S, currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
700 e . ere UR ea 44,18, 11 125. 83 | 107, 19, 0 202. 26 |336. 18. 11 943. 
A —— 75.00 17.30 | ib. 24.04 350.25 80.91 
b , Ii A o R 326. 300 — 1, 024. 34 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar uëIen 2 ——————— vßͤ————ͤ— — 1,024. 34 


Date: Marcx 13, 1968. 


JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, U.S. SENATE MEMBERS, 


BETWEEN JAN, 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


N: f curre U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Pame and county een Foreign equivalent equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. or U.S. currency or U.S, currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
J. B. Anderson: 
e 60. 00 1,179 10.30 | 6,903 269. 45 
Dast ee ede ene 19. 50 725 4.00 2.250 45. 
Deutsche mark. 18. 00 50 2.10 3, 935 988. 71 
Li 45.00 | 23,800 4.80 62, 400 100, 00 
28.00 | 105. 00 3.00 251.00 57. 70 
27.10 | 5.00.0 2.15 | 17.00.0 48. 00 
45. 00 950 3 3.20 4,073 158. 16 
22. 00 750 2 2.10 3.000 60.00 
36. 00 107 26. 5.80 | 4019 1, 007.97 
42. 00 „585 ý 3.20 | 52'685 84. 00 
24. 00 122 y 3.80 | 251.00 57.70 
45.94 1.127 43.95 6.90 3,054 119, 09 
38. 10 500 30. 00 3.950 79. 00 
ß 3, 567. 60 891, 68 
49.52 200 88.45 109, 100 174. 84 
Sea 14.00 00 20.00 173.00 40.00 
ora Kiara 61.60 | 28. 00. ö 78. 40 112.32. 91 314, 52 
1 —— 18.00 90 3.51 4,025 156. 46 
40.42 779 15. 60 2, 800 56. 02 
eee sel PEER i A EGA, 3, 567. 60 891. 68 
45, 50 227 55.00 433.75 100, 00 
45, 00 965 36. 00 5,708 219. 89 
22. 00 725 14.50 2.581 51. 63 
40. 00 104 26. 00 4, 590. 35 1, 151. 24 
45.00 22 36. 00 52, 685 84. 00 
26.00 | 110.92 25.20 251. 00 57.70 
40. 00 1,410 55. 00 2,917 115. 60 
139, 00 180 103. 60 14) 460 289. 39 
151, 00 665 135. 00 1, 743. 60 353, 91 
22.00 1 3.00 6, 833 1,715.19 
80.00 | 58,835 95. 00 135; 690 217. 
60. 00 369 85. 00 975 225.17 
32. 00 512 20. 00 4,853. 55 190, 63 
44. 00 500 n 2 57. 
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RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar u⁰,e⅛-— 4 ———————— ennnen enean aeniea iann 11, 753. 34 


Manch 8, 1968. 


CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Vice Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


IMPORTANCE OF U.S. AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in 1967 the 
United States recorded a foreign trade 
surplus of nearly $4.5 billion. Exports of 
agricultural products, which last year 
came to nearly $6 billion, contributed 
heavily to this surplus. Without them, our 


trade surplus would not even have exist- 
ed, and in fact, the trade account would 
have shown a deficit. It is vital to our 
Nation’s farmers and to the Nation as a 
whole to preserve this surplus in agricul- 
tural exports. I might point out that Illi- 
nois, the Nation’s leading State in total 
exports, is a leader as well in exports of 
agricultural products. 


The loss of foreign markets for our 
farm products would be a crippling blow 
to the farm economy, to say nothing of 
the adverse effects on the balance of pay- 
ments should such a loss occur. If the 
American farmer is to prosper, if the 
Nation is to have the benefit of its 
healthy agricultural trade surplus, we 
must not only keep these foreign markets 
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open, but we must expand them by eas- 
ing barriers to trade. 

Maintaining our favorable balance of 
trade and keeping world markets open 
for American goods depends on our keep- 
ing American markets open to foreign 
goods. If the United States now creates 
and maintains a system of barriers to 
trade, there is little question that our 
trading partners will retaliate and close 
their markets to us. America is fully 
capable of competing in world commerce. 
Our present trade surplus is ample testi- 
mony to our capabilities. America is ca- 
pable of maintaining its leadership role 
in freeing world trade from restrictive 
barriers. The genius of the American free 
enterprise system has provided an exam- 
ple for the rest of the world to follow. 
We have nothing to fear from imports or 
from lowering barriers to trade; we have 
a great deal to lose from restricting 
imports. 

A thoughtful article on this subject, 
written by the distinguished president of 
the: Snag Board of Trade, Henry M. 
Wilson, has recently come to my atten- 
tion. It points out the importance of agri- 
cultural exports to our trade surplus and 
emphasizes the need to continue to re- 
duce trade barriers to insure the contin- 
ued growth of that surplus, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, 
Feb. 28, 1968] 
“IMMENSE EXPORT POTENTIAL”: TRADE GROWTH 
VITAL TO ECONOMY OF UNITED STATES 
(By Henry H. Wilson, president, Chicago 
Board of Trade) 

Probably to a greater extent than any other 
sector of the economy, United States agricul- 
ture is competing today in what has become 
a truly world market. And if U.S. agriculture 
is to continue to prosper, it is abundantly 
clear than it cannot do so in isolation. 

A truckload of wheat coming off the farm 
in western Kansas can no longer be viewed 
primarily as grist for the Kansas City flour 
miller. With more than half of the United 
States wheat crop going overseas, its mer- 
chandisers must be equally concerned with 
how their prices and other trade terms stack 
up against Australian wheat, let us say, for 
delivery in Yokohama, Japan. 

Similarly, soybean oil from a crushing fa- 
cility in Decatur, Ill., is in intense worldwide 
competition with sunflower oil from the So- 
viet Union. If our soybean oil starts losing, 
then one must begin writing off the more 
than 40 per cent of United States soybean 
production that goes for export. 

A national commitment to retention and 
expansion of these export markets is vital 
for many reasons—reasons that go far be- 
yond the well-being of the United States 
farmer and farm-related industries. 

Looking beyond the bedrock question of 
survival in the nuclear era perhaps the most 
imminent threat to the country’s and the 
world’s stability are the pressures on the dol- 
lar—and hence on the entire world mone- 
tary system. 

FARM EXPORTS 

Agriculture's role in keeping the dollar via- 
ble cannot be overstressed and must not be 
undercut. United States agricultural exports 
last year came to nearly $6 billion. The sig- 
nificance of that total is made clear when 
one considers that, without it, the over-all 
United States trade surplus of $4.3 billion for 
the year would have wasted away to a debit 
item. The over-all deficit in our balance of 
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payments accounts would have risen to an 
unsustainable level of nearly $10 billion. 

In large part because productivity advances 
on our farms have exceeded those in any 
other major sector of the economy over the 
past generation, United States agriculture is 
in the forefront in terms of the competitive 
advantages it enjoys relative to the rest of 
the world’s major producing countries. 

Yet this economic edge, and our very abil- 
ity to export, soon could be imperiled by 
artificial regulators and restraints on trade. 


MULTI-LANE HIGHWAY 


World trade is a multi-lane highway. Im- 
pediments thrown up in one lane invariably 
impede traffic in the others. We recognize 
that a free flow of trade imposes hardships 
on some sectors of the economy and these 
industries and their workers are certainly 
entitled to special consideration. 

The United States cannot, however, let 
temporary dislocations divert its focus from 
long-range national objectives, indeed exi- 
gencies. On balance, trade growth is vital to 
this nation’s and the world’s continued eco- 
nomic progress. We must strive to foster it— 
by pressing for elimination of foreign bar- 
riers to United States exports and by pulling 
down some of our own. 

The potential for export expansion is im- 
mense—and it is a potential built on the 
most solid of all foundations: the competi- 
tive advantage that efficient United States 
farmers enjoy relative to foreign producers 
and a prospective, multifold growth in the 
world demand for grains, especially feed 
grains in Europe and Japan. 


CORN EXPORTS RISE 


Spreading prosperity in these nations is 
rapidly enriching their food tastes and most 
particularly their demand for meats. Annual 
U.S. corn exports for feed have already risen 
more than five-fold over the past decade to 
the 700 million bushel level. 

Within the next decade, there is strong 
reason to believe that Europe’s dietary de- 
mands will approach our own. And if that’s 
the case, Europe alone could be in the corn 
market for more than three billion bushels 
yearly, equivalent to the United States feed 
demands for corn. 

Economists on both sides of the Atlantic 
would agree that there are strong reasons 
for the United States to assume the role of 
Europe’s primary feed supplier. 

For one thing, this country can grow corn 
and soybeans at much lower cost. Equally 
important, the European Common Market 
is already confronted with a tight labor 
market, and by most estimates that squeeze 
promises to grow tighter in the years ahead. 

Hence less efficient farmers could be much 
better utilized and better paid in more 
efficient European industries. 


POLITICAL PRESSURES 


As with the rest of the world, though, 
political pressures from the European farm 
are strong—and it is unrealistic to expect 
the EEC to ignore them. The variable levy 
system that the Common Market has set up 
for protecting its grain producers, and the 
lofty price targets it seeks to sustain, are 
clearly encouraging an inefficient alloca- 
tion of European resources. 

It is one thing to preach to our friends 
across the Atlantic and another thing to 
set a good example. We must work coopera- 
tively with the EEC, and that means recog- 
nizing and letting down some onistic 
trade barriers that remain on this country’s 
lawbooks. Only then can reciprocal trade 
be massively expanded, as it must be for this 
nation’s and the world’s well-being. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R.15414) to continue the existing 
excise tax rates on communication services 
and on automobiles, and to apply more 
generally the provisions relating to payments 
of estimated tax by corporations. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the pend- 
ing business now the committee amend- 
ment relating to interest on industrial 
development bonds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the one remaining 
committee amendment. 

The pending committee amendment is 
as follows: 

On page 18, after line 5, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. INTEREST ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

BONDS. 

“(a) ExcLUSION From Gross INCOME.— 
Until otherwise provided by law hereafter 
enacted, interest on obligations which are so- 
called industrial development bonds shall be 
excluded from gross income under section 
103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in 
accordance with— 

“(1) the regulations prescribed under such 
section by the Secretary of the Treasury or 


his delegate, as in effect on March 13, 1968, 
and 


“(2) the principles set forth in Revenue 
Ruling 54-106 (CB 1954-1, 28), Revenue 
Ruling 57-187 (CB 1957-1, 65), and Revenue 
Ruling 63-20 (CB 1963-1, 24). 

“(b) RuLtincs—The of the 
Treasury or his delegate is authorized and 
directed to issue ruling letters with respect 
to so-called industrial development bonds in 
conformity with the provisions of subsection 

a). 
` UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
on the pending amendment be limited to 
one-half hour, the time to be equally 
divided, 15 minutes to be controlled by 
the manager of the bill and the other 15 
minutes to be controlled by the Senator 
to be designated in charge of the opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
this is the issue which the Senate de- 
batea and voted upon some time ago 
when an amendment was offered on an 
appropriation bill by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY]. 

At that time the argument was made 
by the Senator from Louisiana and 
others that this matter appropriately 
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should be attached to a revenue measure. 
It was also argued that the matter should 
be studied so that the committee would 
be better informed and could convey its 
conclusions to the Senate. 

The committee feels that it is desirable 
to continue the policy established by the 
Internal Revenue Service rulings in ef- 
fect prior to March of this year until 
Congress considers the matter and acts 
legislatively. Any change in existing rules 
in this area should be made by legislation 
rather than by administrative ruling. 

That being the case, the committee 
voted for an amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Han- 
RIs], which in effect continues the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service rulings that existed 
prior to this year with respect to indus- 
trial development bonds. 

The committee does expect to look into 
this matter and receive Treasury sug- 
gestions about it during the course of the 
year. Perhaps the committee will place 
before the Senate legislation that would 
alter the tax-exempt status of these 
bonds in some respect. It is the judgment 
of the committee, however, that this is a 
matter which should be dealt with legis- 
latively. Existing policy should not be 
changed by regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Service which conflict with pre- 
vious rulings. 

Tt is impossible to say what the House 
attitude on this matter will be. We will 
know when we have had an opportunity 
to discuss it with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum and 
ask unanimous consent that the time not 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
[No. 76 Leg.] 

Baker Fulbright Long, La. 
Bartlett Gore Metcalf 

EES Grifin Moss 
Burdick Gruening Pearson 
Byrd, Va H. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Hatfield Russell 
Cotton Hayden Smathers 
Curtis Hollings Williams, Del 
Dirksen Yarborough 
Ervin Jackson Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone] and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the 
Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE and Mr PELL], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], and the Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
BROOKE] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Hart Morton 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Hill Muskie 
Bible Holland Nelson 
Brewster Inouye Percy 
Cannon Javits 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Case Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Clark Mansfield Spong 
Cooper McClellan Stennis 
Dodd McGee 8 n 
Dominick McGovern Thurmond 
pera E = a T 

ender er 
Fannin Mondale Williams, N.J, 
Fong Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hansen Morse 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

If I may have the attention of Sena- 
tors, we can dispose of this matter with- 
out extended time. 

The vote will be on the approval of the 
committee amendment which is found 
on page 18, line 6 through line 22, In ef- 
fect, it says that industrial bonds issued 
by States and subdivisions shall retain 
their tax-free status until changed by 
Congress. 

Chief Justice Marshall was not utter- 
ing a new truth when, in the case of 
McCulloch against Maryland, back in 
1819, he said the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. 

The framers of our Constitution, as 
set out in article I, section 1, provided: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
ordi in a Congress of the United 


In section 7 of article I, it is stated: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 


There are people, as there are Mem- 
bers of the Senate, who feel that a tax 
should be imposed on at least some 
classes of industrial development bonds. 
The question today is, Where does the 
authority rest? 

The integrity of the Congress of the 
United States, the power of Congress, 
and adherence to the Constitution are at 
stake, and I shall point out why. 

For more than 35 years, States and lo- 
calities have been issuing revenue bonds, 
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using the money to develop industry. It 
started out in Mississippi. I am told that 
there, many small communities have 
used this method of getting a factory or 
some activity started that has brought 
employment where it was very much 
needed. That practice continued through 
the thirties, the forties, and the fifties, 
bso approval of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

In 1954, the Treasury issued a public 
ruling, holding that these industrial de- 
velopment bonds were tax free. After 
that, Congress reenacted section 103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and it is a 
rule of law that when you reenact a stat- 
ute, you enact it subject to the then con- 
temporary interpretation. So Congress, 
in effect, enacted by law the tax-free 
status of these bonds. 

We are here today because the Treas- 
ury Department is attempting to make 
these bonds taxable, when they have 
been nontaxable for more than 35 years. 
The issue was passed upon by Congress 
in 1954. 

Should their status be changed? That 
is a debatable question. Certainly any 
change should be by the legislative proc- 
ess. There should be hearings; the proc- 
ess should start before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

I have great affection for that commit- 
tee. It is older than the Republic itself. 
It is the oldest committee in our Govern- 
ment. It was created by the Continental 
Congress, long before the Constitution 
was written. 

That is where they should start, and 
hold hearings. We should never concede 
to the Treasury the power to impose 
taxes. If this amendment is rejected, it 
is my opinion that we shall be conced- 
mg to the Treasury the power to impose 

axes. 

One of the arguments that is used is 
that a good deal of revenue is involved. 
Mr. President, that has been exaggerated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Of the corporate bonds sold today that 
are taxable, 77 percent go to nontaxable 
entities—unions, pension funds, college 
endowments, hospital endowments, and 
the like. 

While we are not debating the issue 
on its merits, but the matter of where 
action should be taken, I call attention 
to this fact: The Federal Government 
uses its credit, through small business 
loans, the poverty program, and so on, 
to create safety and create jobs. If we 
are to stop States and localities from 
using industrial bonds to promote jobs 
and industry, we will then follow 
through and stop the Federal Govern- 
ment from doing it, 

It is said that these bonds are not 
general revenue bonds. No holders of the 
bonds are complaining. Their issuance 
is the official bonding act of the subdi- 
vision involved. 

It is also said that these bonds are 
issued in such great numbers that they 
are forcing up the interest on other bond 
issues. 


Let us examine that argument. It is 
the demands of the Federal Government 
for the money, the Federal borrowing in 
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the marketplace, that is the biggest fac- 
tor forcing up the interest. 

Mr. President, we are not foreclosing 
Congress from looking into this ques- 
tion as to whether or not there are 
abuses which ought to be changed, or 
whether a complete abolition of tax-free 
bonds is in order. This amendment be- 
gins with the words “unless otherwise 
provided by law,” the law shall be as it 
was on March 13. 

What is involved here is saying that 
what has been done for 35 years shall 
continue to be done unless changed by 


Mr. President, I repeat, much is at 
stake. A great principle is involved here. 
If we permit the Treasury Department 
to impose taxes by rulings, every city, 
every school district, every county, every 
State, every taxpayer will be in jeopardy, 
because the rulings will be extended and 
extended and extended. The power to 
tax, which is the power to destroy, is a 
power that is vested only in Congress, 
and the bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to sup- 
port section 5, found on page 18 at lines 
6 through 22 on that page, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 1 minute. 

I have had a number of requests for 
time to speak in favor of the committee 
position; and rather than ask that time 
in opposition be yielded, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an additional 10 min- 
utes be allotted to each side on this 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I rise to 
support the unanswerable arguments 
just made by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]. He has done well to point 
out that there is a constitutional question 
involved, and we have a duty to check 
another attempt on the part of the ex- 
ecutive branch to take over legislative 
functions; for there is no question about 
the duty of Congress, under the Consti- 
tution, to determine tax measures. 

The second argument I wish to make 
is that if we let the Treasury Depart- 
ment get by with this arbitrary course 
of action they have followed, fixing an 
arbitrary time to impose their legisla- 
tive fiat upon Congress, we are going to 
create grossly unfair, discriminatory 
practices in this country. I refer briefly 
to a situation in my own State. 

We now have legislation, passed by the 
last Oregon Legislature, granting author- 
ity to follow the bond investment policy 
that is before the Senate today. I repeat, 
it has been passed by the legislature. 

There is pending in the city of As- 
toria, Oreg., a proposal to build a plant 
of the Northwest Aluminum Co. that will 
employ a thousand workers after it is 
built, and of ccurse a good many in its 
building. 

To cut my State off now, by this arbi- 
trary action of the Treasury Department, 
would be grossly unfair. We are entitled 
to go ahead with that project. The 
amendment of the committee will re- 
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solve that problem. We have, I am ad- 
vised by State officials, about four other 
projects planned. 

Mr. President, I say that in a time of 
economic problems, we ought to be ex- 
panding our economy, not restricting it. 

My last point is that if we follow the 
amendment of the committee, it will 
result in pouring into the Treasury of the 
United States and into State and local 
treasuries many, many times the tax 
dollars the Treasury Department arbi- 
trarily seeks allegedly to save by this 
action, because we will thereby create 
wealth that would otherwise not be cre- 
ated. 

The plants I have mentioned in my 
State will not go up without this induce- 
ment. So, in fairness to all the States, I 
urge the approval of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, as I did in the 
committee, in cosponsoring the amend- 
ment the adoption of which is now the 
pending business before the Senate. 

Mr. President, as Senators know, my 
distinguished senior colleague [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] has made a valiant fight on this 
issue in this body previously, particularly 
during the consideration of the urgent 
supplemental appropriation bill in the 
Senate on March 11. He is on his way 
back to the Senate from Oklahoma to 
support this matter. I hope he will be 
here in time for the vote. At any rate, 
however, Senators know quite well that 
his influence has been felt very strongly 
in support of the committee position. 

It is estimated in Oklahoma that dis- 
continuance of the tax-exempt status for 
these types of revenue bonds would im- 
mediately block the employment of as 
many as 16,000 people. Twelve counties 
and 11 municipalities in Oklahoma are 
geared up to provide industrial plants 
under this type of financing, and at least 
$16 million of nonexpended bond funds 
could be frozen if the Treasury Depart- 
ment were to proceed to discontinue the 
longstanding practice of allowing exemp- 
tion on these tax-exempt bonds. 

I join with those who have spoken and 
expressed the view that the orderly way 
to proceed, if we are to change or alter 
the present tax-exempt status, would be 
through the procedure of having hear- 
ings in the Finance Committee and by 
action of Congress. I support the com- 
mittee position. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Finance has proposed an 
amendment to H.R. 15414 which would 
restore the tax-exempt status of indus- 
trial development bonds. I urge the Sen- 
ate to accept the amendment, for it 
means a great deal to the future pros- 
perity and social well-being of our coun- 
try. 


When the Treasury Department de- 
cided to end tax exemptions for munic- 
ipal corporate bonds—a matter which 
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should have been decided by the Con- 
gress, not the bureaucracy—it reflected 
the lending and financial interests of the 
eastern seaboard, not the needs of the 
country as a whole. 

It was also a step which runs counter 
to the administration's professed goal of 
reducing unemployment. The bonds in 
question enable communities with a large 
number of unemployed persons to do 
something about it. Industrial develop- 
ment means new jobs and new taxpayers. 

The sparsely populated and declining 
areas of the United States have, in devel- 
opment bonds, one means to create new 
jobs, new tax resources, and new com- 
munities. This certainly pertains in Wyo- 
ming and, judging from the comments of 
other Senators, in many other areas 
across the Nation. 

These development bonds enable local- 
ities in rural areas, like Green River and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to compete with dense 
population centers for the fruits of our 
affluence. Once a new industrial park is 
financed and and tenants are found, the 
community can look forward to larger, 
continuing payrolls and to greater local 
tax revenues. These communities can 
then build up more and better public 
services and stronger community orga- 
nizations all at once. 

Proponents of the Treasury’s changes 
argue that such bonds hurt the market 
for regular municipal bonds. Thus our 
cities suffer, But this is a shortrun view, 
Mr. President, for the only real solution 
to the problems of our great cities is not 
ever-greater indebtedness for public fa- 
cilities; it is, rather, to stem the flow of 
migration to the large cities, to stabilize 
their populations. 

The real competition fostered by these 
bonds, Mr. President, is between the 
overcrowded urban centers and the half- 
forgotten rural towns and small cities. 

By such development, the young and 
employable can be held in or attracted 
to these places, rather than migrating 
to Chicago or Los Angeles. 

The adoption of the committee amend- 
ment to H.R. 15414 will help thousands 
of small businesses create tens of thou- 
sands of jobs in small cities and towns 
across the country. If we take the long 
view, this is a wise step—one which will 
ma our great cities and our quality of 

e. 

Mr. President, the people of Wyoming 
support this amendment in favor of de- 
velopment bonds. I hope the Senate will, 
also. 

I ask unanimous consent that tele- 
grams of support for the amendment, 
from Wyoming citizens and leaders, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHEYENNE, WYO., 
March 25, 1968. 
Senator CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The board of directors of the Greater Chey- 
enne Chamber of Commerce at its meeting 
today unanimously gave full support of 
Senator Car. T. Curtis’ H.R. 15414 amend- 
ment suspending administrative action of 
the Treasury Department with respect to tax 
treatment of interest on industrial revenue 
bonds issued by State or local governments. 
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We strongly endorse the tax-exempt status 
of industrial revenue bonds. 
W. K. REED, 
President, Greater Cheyenne Chamber 
of Commerce. 
CHEYENNE, WYO., 
March 25, 1968. 
Senator CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request your full support of 
Senator Curris’ H.R. 15414 amendment for 
tax-exempt status of industrial revenue 
bonds. 

R. J. HOFFMAN. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 26, 1968. 
Senator CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly endorse the tax exempt status 
of industrial revenue bonds as proposed in 
Senator Carl T, Curtis H.R. 15414 amendment 
suspending administrative action of the 
Treasury Department with respect to tax 
treatment of interest on industrial revenue 
bonds issued by local and State government. 

JACK H. REED, 
President, Industrial Development 
Association of Cheyenne. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 25, 1968. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support Senator Carl T. Curtis’ (HR. 
1541) amendment which suspends adminis- 
trative action of the Treasury Department 
with respect to the treatment of interest on 
industrial revenue bonds issued by State or 
local government. 

Senator CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

The importance of the continuance of the 
industrial development bond exemption is 
seen in the Allied Chemical situation, Green 
River, Wyo. Construction averages 200 em- 
ployees, with a 1-year peak of 430 employees. 
This will generate, before any expansion, 
approximately $200,000 in county, school, 
and state taxes annually, according to esti- 
mates of the county’s taxing officials. The 
permanent work force of 200 represents more 
than $1 million in annual payroll and up 
to $3% million minimum with natural in- 
crements, 

There is a call for construction of 200 
homes in Sweetwater County, Wyo., with the 
resultant expansion of the building trades 
and general business. New homes add $36,000 
in tax support to the local government and 
a satellite industry, the mining of bicarbo- 
nate of soda, adds another 40 permanent em- 
ployees. The initial Allied Chemical freight 
loadings are estimated at 5,000 cars a year 
with a dramatic resultant increase in rail 
employment and income. 

Overall, the tax base locally will provide 
for an increase which will help provide better 
schools and much more opportunity for 
the young people to stay at home. 

ADRIAN REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Southwest Wyoming Develop- 
ment Committee. 
W. J. Luzmoor, Jr., 
Mayor, Town of Green River. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of expressing my support 
for the pending amendment. I commend 
my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], for advancing the proposal 
in this form. 
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I am happy to say at this time that, 
since our last colloquy on this subject 
on the floor of the Senate, the Treasury 
Department, according to a report in 
the Wall Street Journal, has apparently 
made an effort to protect these projects 
that were at least partially underway 
at the time this matter was first brought 
to the attention of the Congress. 

I readily concede that there are in- 
equities in the present law and that it 
can be improved. However, I believe that 
the general concept of local self-help and 
“bootstrap”. assistance through the us- 
age of industrial revenue bonds is a val- 
uable tool for promoting the economic 
balance of our Nation and its future 
prosperity. 

I think the proposal of the committee 
and of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] is a proper one. I hope that we 
examine the matter more fully at a fu- 
ture date. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] be assigned to control the time in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is in con- 
trol of the time for the opposition. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
doubt if we will use the 25 minutes avail- 
able to those in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

In the first place we should recognize 
that what this amendment would do 
would be to widen what is probably the 
most conspicuous loophole in our tax 
law. I have opposed the oil depletion al- 
lowance. I think this is even more con- 
spicuous and less equitable. This is a 
loophole that would enable anybody with 
a lot of money, say, $10 million, to buy 
municipals and to receive interest on 
those municipals at a rate now of about 
5 percent. That would be about $500,000 
a year, or $10,000 a week. And he would 
have to pay not one nickel of Federal in- 
come tax on that amount of money. 

Congress has seen fit to make this 
provision—and I think wisely so—for 
legitimate municipal purposes. Certainly, 
Congress should agree with the Treasury 
interpretation that this practice should 
not be applied to the financing of indus- 
trial development or private plants. What 
makes the amendment particularly per- 
verse and unfortunate is the fact that it 
will increase the interest rates which 
cities have to charge in order to raise 
money for hospitals, schools, and legiti- 
mate municipal purposes. ‘This is so be- 
cause, as the municipal bond market in- 
creases, and the pending amendment 
would permit a very rapid expansion of 
tax exempts, the supply increases, so the 
price falls which, of course, means in- 
terest rates rise. 

There is no element of municipal bonds 
that has grown more rapidly than the 
industrial development bonds, and they 
will expand with great force. As I say, 
as the supply increases, the interest rate 
will rise. That means that financing in- 
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vestment for health and school services 
will be penalized because interest rates 
on bonds to finance the services will 
have to rise. 

Furthermore, the evidence that I have 
seen and heard shows that the corpora- 
tions which take advantage of this op- 
portunity are by and large big business 
corporations. This is not entirely true, 
but most of the corporations which have 
taken advantage of this provision have 
been big corporations, and most of the 
revenue bonds that have been floated 
have been floated to provide an opportu- 
nity for big business to the disadvantage 
of small business. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, indicated when he spoke 
against this measure a couple of weeks 
ago, many businessmen recognize that 
this is not ethical or in the long run busi- 
ness interest. They feel uneasy about it. 
They take advantage of it, of course, be- 
cause they are in business to make a 
profit. Their competitors take advantage 
of this provision. They have to do so. 
However, they do not like it. 

The pending measure would certainly 
weaken the position of our cities with 
respect to trying to raise money. This is 
the first point I have made, and it is 
the last point I make. The most important 
reason for the existence of the tax- 
exempt bonds is that Congress has seen 
the necessity of making it as easy as 
possible for the cities to raise money for 
legitimate purposes. The pending amend- 
ment would make it more difficult for 
cities to do so because, with this great 
increase in bonds, the interest rate is 
bound to rise. The most rapidly growing 
bonds on the market today are the in- 
dustrial development bonds. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to my 
colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I agree 
with the comments made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague. I have a few brief 
remarks to make. 

Forty States now engage in this prac- 
tice. Ultimately it will be 50 States. I 
can see no purpose in having this provi- 
sion. There would be no competitive ad- 
vantage to any State once all 50 States 
are doing it, but it will raise the price of 
the bonds in the marketplace. 

Following is a summary of a panel 
discussion at the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation in December 1967, as reported 
by the Daily Bond Buyer and other news 
media. They list the participants in the 
panel. This was their conclusion: 

This past year's mammoth increase in the 
issuance of tax-free industrial aid bonds 
in behalf of private business (from $500 mil- 
lion in 1966 to $1.3 billion in 1967) has raised 
the cost of local government borrowing on 
full-faith-and-credit bonds by about 1⁄4 of 1 
per cent, and the cost of other local govern- 
ment borrowing by perhaps twice that much, 
acco! to estimates made at the Conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers Association. 

> » > . s 

It was further pointed out that the fi- 
nancing of the ordinary needs of local gov- 
ernment—public safety, sanitation, trans- 
portation and education—is causing an an- 
nual net increase in the supply of municipal 
and other local government bonds of from 
$6 to $7 billion a year. If this net supply is 
to be swelled by another $1 to $2 billion a 
year of tax-free industrial aid financing, the 
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tax-exempt part of the bond market will be 
overstrained, and will have to give ground 
for higher borrowing costs for all local gov- 
ernment functions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that article and some other 
editorials and comments that I have be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Post-Crescent, Mar. 16, 1968] 
END TO TAX-EXEMPT INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


The Treasury Department has announced 
its intention to change a rule which has 
granted tax exempt status to bond issues sold 
by local governmental units for the purpose 
of industrial development, a change which 
would be a reversal of a rule which has stood 
since 1954. 

The department decision will have particu- 
lar meaning for Wisconsin municipalities 
and counties, which have been laboring 
under the handicap of competition from such 
financing plans in other states. In 1965, the 
legislature authorized Wisconsin counties to 
issue such bonds, and a few counties, includ- 
ing Outagamie County, have organized de- 
velopment corporations as a first step toward 
this type of financing. But the Wisconsin type 
of bond has never received approval from the 

Department, probably because of 
the change in attitude which was taking 
shape and which now has resulted in the de- 
cision to change the tax exempt rule. 

But in the meantime, Wisconsin has faced 
the unfair competition from these bonds is- 
sued in other states. Forty-one states now 
allow the issuing of such bonds. 

There have been periodic attempts to end 
the tax exempt status of such bonds in the 
form of legislation. The latest bill with this 
objective introduced by Rep. John Byrnes of 
Green Bay, the ranking Republican of the 
House Ways and Means Committee which 
has jurisdiction over tax matters, was en- 
dorsed by the Treasury Department. The sub- 
sequent decision to try to achieve the same 
thing through a change in tax rules probably 
is a frank recognition of the political facts of 
life since most of the states now are using 
this financing device in competition for in- 
dustrial development. Rep. Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
is from Arkansas, one of the leading states in 
use of these bonds. 

As Rep. Byrnes has pointed out repeatedly, 
the tax exempt status given such bonds issues 
means that there is not only unfair competi- 
tion among the states in industrial develop- 
ment but that taxpayers from states like Wis- 
consin also are picking up the tab for lost 
revenues. 

The totals of such bond issues no longer 
make the question one of an insignificant 
nature, if it ever was. The national total of 
such bond issues has increased from $70 mil- 
lion in 1960 to $1.4 billion last year. 

Added to the normal annual increases in 
public works bond issues, the industrial de- 
velopment bonds are causing an added tax 
cost at the local level in another way. The 
gush of industrial development bonds has 
served to drive up interest rates on public 
works bond issues because of the competition 
for money. 

The basis for the tax exempt status of pub- 
lic works bonds is that they are obligations 
of municipal taxpayers in most cases, in con- 
trast, the industrial development bonds are 
retired from annual land or building pay- 
ments of firms whose plants have been fi- 
nanced through the less costly means of local 
government borrowing. The use of this device 
to lure industry has been well documented. 

The Treasury Department is on the right 
track in changing the tax exempt rule, 
though it is expected to face a federal court 
challenge. The present rule has resulted in 
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unfair competition to states like Wisconsin, 
is based on the faulty premise that industrial 
development bonds are a taxpayer obligation, 
and is resulting in the loss of a potential 
source of federal revenue. 

[From the Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily 
Journal, Mar. 12, 1968] 
TAX-EXEMPT PRIVILEGE 

An estimated $1 billion in tax-exempt 
bonds were issued last year by state and local 
governments to finance industrial facilities. 

In the next several years, the financial 
offerings are expected to reach as high as $3 
billion as more government bodies use this 
device to lure industry from other sections of 
the country. Although the White House has 
endorsed repeal of the tax exemption, Con- 
gress understandably has been cool to the 
idea because 41 states now authorize so- 
called industrial revenue bonds. 

Wisconsin is not one of the 41, and this 
has been recognized as an important factor 
in industrial development efforts. It is a 
disheartening blow when Wisconsin indus- 
tries have decided to expand by building a 
new plant or a branch operation in one of 
the states that can offer such a private pact. 
We also lose prospects contemplating moving 
into Wisconsin when they choose to locate 
where this tax advantage is offered. The cut- 
throat competition in this respect presents 
a strong temptation to either get into that 
degrading sort of dogfight, or work for fed- 
eral rules to equalize the competition among 
the various states. 

With the chances of Congress moving 
seemingly remote, the Treasury reportedly is 
now considering acting through administra- 
tive ruling to end the tax advantage. The 
‘Treasury's own agency, the Internal Revenue 
Service, established the tax-exempt status 
of these bonds in a 1954 decision. Now the 
original ruling has been opened to challenge. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler would 
prefer to have Congress do the repealing 
instead of the Treasury. Obviously, Treasury 
action would not be without political risk. 
INCREASE IN MUNICIPAL INTEREST RATES BE- 

CAUSE OF THE LARGE VOLUME OF MUNICIPAL 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


The following is a summary of a panel dis- 
cussion at the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Convention in December 1967 as 
reported by the Daily Bond Buyer and other 
news media. The speakers on this panel were: 

Marsom B. Pratt, Partner, Estabrook & Co., 
Boston. 

Truxton B. Pratt, V. P., Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Alan Weeden, President, Weeden & Co., 
New York. 

Brainerd Whitbeck, Sr., V.P., The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, New York. 

Alan Browne, Sr., V.P., Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

Wiliam Simon, Partner, Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, New York. 

DeWitt Hornor, Vice Pres., First National 
City Bank, New York. 

“This past year’s mammoth increase in the 
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issuance of tax-free industrial aid bonds in 
behalf of private business (from $500 mil- 
lion in 1966 to $1.3 billion in 1967) has raised 
the cost of local government borrowing on 
full-faith-and-credit bonds by about 14 of 1 
per cent, and the cost of other local govern- 
ment borrowing by perhaps twice that much, 
according to estimates made at the Conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers Association, 
* * * * * 

“It was further pointed out that the fi- 
nancing of the ordinary needs of local gov- 
ernment—public safety, sanitation, trans- 
portation and education—is causing an an- 
nual net increase in the supply of municipal 
and other local government bonds of from 
$6 to $7 billion a year. If this net supply is 
to be swelled by another $1 to $2 billion a 
year of tax-free industrial aid financing, the 
tax-exempt part of the bond market will be 
overstrained, and will have to give ground 
for higher borrowing costs for all local gov- 
ernment functions. 

. * * * * 


“When asked by reporters what might be 
the market impact of a projected future an- 
nual supply of $4 billion or more of tax-free 
industrial bonds, the panel hazarded the 
opinion that the rise in cost already attribut- 
able to the industrial aid bond conceivably 
might be tripled. This might raise the aver- 
age cost of long-term local government bor- 
rowing—a cost, say, of about 43% %—by as 
much as 150 yield basis points, that is, to a 
cost of 5% %. The market specialist stressed 
that if related to the rise in standard mar- 
ket yield indices—such as the Bond Buyer's 
Index of 20 bonds—from 20 to 25 basis points 
of the rise is a consequence of tax-free in- 
dustrial financing. However, most of the yield 
rises registered by the standard indices re- 
flect the shifts in market value of standard 
full faith, and credit bonds secured by the 
taxing power of local government. 

“It was explained that the market impact 
of the industrial aid revenue bond is felt 
more drastically by the large supply of tax- 
exempt bonds that are secured by special 
revenues, such as road and bridge tolls and 
water and other utility charges, probably the 
present structure of market yields reflects 
an increase of 50 basis points attributable to 
the mounting volume of tax-free industrial 
aid financing. 

“Special emphasis was given by the panel- 
ists to the investment demand side of the 
market, It was noted that the big growth 
in investable savings is taking place in pen- 
sion funds, institutions that, being tax ex- 
empt themselves, have little interest in buy- 
ing bonds coming to market with interest 
coupons shrunken because the income is tax 
exempt. 

“If the tax-exempt part of the market is 
thus forced increasingly to absorb financings 
that otherwise would find placement in the 
only part of the market where investable 
funds are growing, two questions must arise: 
(1) Who will buy the swollen new supply of 
tax-exempt bonds? and (2) On what cost 
terms?” 

Nore.—The above quotes were taken from 
the Weekly Bond Buyer of December 11, 1967. 


INDUSTRIAL AID FINANCING BY TYPE OF ISSUER, 1956-67 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


States and 
statutory authority 


Counties 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 
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Municipalities and Special district Total 
nships 
Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- 
ber ber ber 

$1, 236 te Sra Seem A $1,521 9 
5, 253 14 750 1 7, 332 20 
5,470 21 2,976 12 25, 051 Al 
22, 623 21 „ 568 8 , 006 37 
4, 348 28 9, 496 17 41,171 55 
32, 742 22 2,643 11 71.771 45 
, 260 40 5,175 1 „417 66 
101, 295 43 1,875 133, 485 69 
131,070 46 3, 885 9 192, 337 90 
5.032 39 1,937 6 211, 931 91 
243,778 57 2, 542 4 500, 153 122 
82 3,500 5 1,390,533 184 
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INDUSTRIAL AID FINANCING BY STATE, 1956-66 
Dollar amounts in millions] 
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General obligation Revenue Total General obligation Revenue Total 
Year and State Year and State — 
Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- 
ber der der ber ber 
1 $500 1 $500 
110 1 0 7, 400 3 9, 505 10 
1,111 7 — — — 
p 5 30 133, 485 69 
1,521 9 = = 
18 63, 797 19 
3, 237 3 | Abona 2,20 1 T 22, 250 1 
34 1 4 48, 926 6 
850 3 4 4,785 4 
3,211 13 2 1, 450 
12 14, 545 12 
7, 332 20 2 970 3 
4 14. 130 28 
siker aL EAS 3,940 5 
670 2 1 7,000 1 
1,175 ee , e Ee A r AE E PN 5, 000 1 
225 2 1 340 5 
13 b oam i 
550 2 
50 192, 337 90 
25, 051 4l 
153, 810 30 153, 810 30 
405 2 6, 510 5 „035 7 
535 2 10, 110 2 10, 110 2 
19, 401 4 805 2 805 2 
200 1 1, 150 2 1, 194 3 
6,715 27 „845 19 „845 19 
750 1111 E S A FW eae A 6,375 16 
2,550 2 + 350 5 
28, 006 37 | North Carolina.. .. 575 1 
125 1 2,167 3 
. „665 3 
402 2 
6,528 3 195, 905 63 211,931 91 
8,515 8 
19, 496 38 
4 1 91, 356 22 91, 506 23 
500 1 46, 000 1 47, 568 5 
1,250 2 52, 000 2 52, 000 2 
51,000 8 51, 000 8 
41,171 55 65, 000 2 65, 000 2 
10, 605 6 11, 455 7 
105, 515 22 107, 465 24 
25,915 3 750 1 1,200 2 
1, 804 4 , 250 2 5, 250 2 
3; 700 e! . 1, 190 1 
6, 393 26 6, 130 7 15, 065 29 
2, 000 1 8,500 1 9, 250 3 
15, 000 2 7, 800 4 7, 800 4 
16, 959 9 5,100 2 7.097 4 
1,800 2 3, 307 7 
71,771 46 24, 000 1 24,000 1 
Tel. Ae 19, 347 Al 480, 806 83 500, 153 124 
2, 000 1 1 222, 980 33 283. 560 4 
10, 740 11 111, 000 5 114, 721 9 
9, 200 1 17, 200 2 17, 200 2 
9, 706 28 86, 700 10 86, 700 10 
900 1 85, 000 4 85, 000 4 
500 1 34, 824 14 34, 824 14 
500 1 163, 500 30 164, 113 32 
14, 520 12 51, 350 3 53, 350 4 
12. 000 1 12,000 1 
84, 417 66 55, 300 3 56, 120 4 
950 1 950 1 
22,335 8 154,935 18 
16, 352 10 12,225 5 750 7 
, 582 11 15, 100 3 15, 100 3 
365 1 131, 450 12 131, 450 12 
658 1 9, 500 1 6, 510 5 
8, 500 1 20, 000 1 „000 1 
125 1 37, 890 4 „890 4 
53, 703 10 87, 150 10 87,910 12 
25 1 1.850 1 ' 850 1 
9, 420 20 11, 300 2 11; 300 2 
5, 000 1 2,300 1 „300 1 
1,750 1 20, 000 1 20, 000 1 
Tn 148, 649 27 1. 241, 884 155 1, 390, 533 182 


CASE AGAINST MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The growing use of industrial develop- 
ment bonds is a major financial problem. 
These bonds are costing all state and local 
government—both of those which use them 
and those which don’t—many millions of 
dollars each year. Paralleling this growth 
has been a decline in the usefulness of these 
bonds in the states that authorize them 
with the result that much of the added 
cost borne by all states and municipalities 


is simply wasted. Since the rapid growth 
in the use of industrial development bonds is 
occurring at a time when our state and local 
governments are confronted with ever-in- 
creasing demands to provide additional sery- 
ices and facilities for their citizens, it is 
vital that the economic realities of industrial 
development bond financing be understood 
and that steps be taken to eliminate this 
costly device. 
THE COST OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 
Superficially industrial development bonds 
are cost free. A municipality issues revenue 


bonds to finance a factory which is rented 
to a private corporation and the rental 
payments are geared to cover interest and 
principal payments on the bonds. In some 
cases the municipality may provide for pay- 
ments in lieu of local property taxes and 
thereby further eliminate any direct costs 
associated with the transaction. Since the 
revenue bonds are exempt from Federal 
income tax, the corporation benefits because 
the rental payment needed to cover interest 
on the bonds are lower and the municipality 
may benefit from a new industry that might 
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have located elsewhere. The sole cost would 
appear to be limited to the Federal revenue 
loss. However, this analysis overlooks a vital 
aspect of the transaction. The bonds are 
sold in the tax exempt bond market and 
compete with school bonds, water and sewer 
bonds, and other governmental purpose 
bonds for the same limited supply of funds. 

The benefits state and local governments 
receive because of the Federal tax exemp- 
tion of the interest on their bonds is de- 
pendent on the fact that tax exempt bonds 
are a unique exception and that most 
bonds—both corporate and Federal—are 
fully subject to Federal income tax. As more 
industrial development bonds are issued the 
interest rate on all tax-exempt bonds must 
increase in order to make the total supply 
of exempt bonds attractive to lower bracket 
taxpayers. Moreover, in recent years some 
of the largest industrial corporations in the 
nation have used industrial development 
bonds and many of our smaller state and 
local governments find themselves severely 
handicapped when they are forced to com- 
pete for funds in the same limited market 
against these corporations. 

It has been estimated that in recent years 
that the increase in normal state and local 
government bonds outstanding has been 
growing at the rate of $6.5 billion annually. 
In 1967 over $1.3 billion of industrial devel- 
opment bonds were added to this normal de- 
mand for new funds with the obvious result 
that the interest rates that state and local 
governments had to pay on bonds issued to 
finance governmental functions were higher 
than they need be—between 14 and ½ of 1 
per cent higher. This, of course, means in- 
creased property taxes, sales taxes and state 
income taxes. 

Thus, it is clear that industrial develop- 
ment bonds are not cost free to state and 
local governments. In fact, they are very ex- 
pensive and their cost is mounting dramat- 

“ ically each year—a cost which must be borne 
by all state and local governments not just 
those that issue the bonds. 


THE USEFULNESS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 


Prior to 1960 when industrial development 
bonds were authorized in only 13 states, they 
were a useful means of attracting industry. 
Today over 40 states have authorized the 
local use of such bonds. With this number of 
states offering industrial development bonds 
as an inducement to industry, it is evident 
that such bonds no longer offer one state an 
advantage over its neighbors, and the useful- 
ness of the bonds as a means of attracting in- 
dustry has disappeared. 

These facts highlight the dilemma con- 
fronting all our state and local governments 
today. On one hand, since a corporation seek- 
ing tax exempt financing has over 40 states 
to choose from, it is clear that industrial de- 
velopment bonds no longer serve as a method 
of attracting industry to any particular state. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
no state can afford to end this abuse in its 
area unilaterally for fear of losing industry to 
another state. This means that industrial de- 
velopment bonds will continue to be issued 
in ever increasing amounts even though they 
have ceased to be an advantage to the issuing 
state, and in fact, have vastly increased the 
cost of providing legitimate state and local 
services in all states. 

THE SOLUTION 

Any solution to the problem of industrial 
development bonds must exhibit two char- 
acteristics: It must end their use and it must 
do so simultaneously in all the states that 
authorize them. This means that either 40 
state legislatures must enact uniform legis- 
lation at the same time or else the Federal 
Government must be relied upon to enact a 
uniform law eliminating such bonds. Al- 
though many might prefer state action on 
this question, as a practical matter Federal 
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legislation such as S. 2635, a bill be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, is the only viable method of 
eliminating industrial issues from the exempt 
bond market. Moreover, in view of the rapid- 
ly rising interest rates on tax exempt bonds 
that is occurring today, it is vital that action 
to remove this added pressure on the market 
be taken promptly. 


Tax EXEMPT CORPORATE BONDS: A Tax ABUSE 


Municipal industrial financing—the sale of 
tax exempt municipal bonds for the benefit 
of private profit corporations—is seriously 
impairing the functioning of the municipal 
bond markets. Since the primary benefits 
arising from the issuance of municipal in- 
dustrial bonds accrue to the specific cor- 
poration involved, these securities properly 
might be called tax exempt corporate bonds. 

Municipal industrial bonds (tax exempt 
corporate bonds), offering as they do yields 
in excess of 5½ % for indirect obligations 
of corporations, some of which enjoy high 
credit ratings, have undeniable appeal to the 
buyer ever conscious of yield and have exer- 
cised a noticeably unfavorable effect on the 
price structure for normal municipal issues. 
The added volume and high interest rates 
of these hybrid bonds threaten the ability of 
many municipalities to borrow for schools, 
hospitals, roads and other long-accepted pub- 
lic benefit purposes. Furthermore, the use 
of this financing vehicle threatens the Fed- 
eral-States political balance unique to 
America as well as government-free enter- 
prise relationships. 

It is argued that tax exempt corporate 
financing benefits the small depressed areas 
of our country seeking employment and in- 
come for their citizens. This argument may 
have had some justification thirty years ago, 
but the facts belie its validity today. The 
majority of recent municipal industrial bond 
issues have benefited not the small less for- 
tunate community and the small struggling 
business but rather the big and powerful 
companies and the large affluent commu- 
nities with built-in resources, facilities and 
manpower. Thus, those small towns and 
cities that may have once benefited from tax 
exempt corporate financing may now be 
harmed by the same device. 

Borrowing through the sale of tax exempt 
corporate bonds to finance industrial plants 
for private companies has escalated one hun- 
dred fold since the early 1950’s, when the 
annual totals of these offerings rarely ex- 
ceeded $10 million, to an estimated $1 billion 
in 1967. At this rate of increase, the total 
annual volume may very well reach several 
billion within the next few years. 

As recently as 1963 municipal industrial 
bond offerings amounted to but 1% of total 
new state and municipal tax exempt financ- 
ing. In 1966 these issues accounted for 5% 
of the total, and in a one-month period late 
in 1967, they reached an alarming 13%. 


HIGHER RATES FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES 


The sharp jump in volume has con- 
tributed substantially to the financing prob- 
lems faced generally by the nation’s commu- 
nities in these times of rising demand for 
public improvements in the face of higher 
interest rates. Without doubt the increased 
volume of tax exempt corporate issues has 
resulted in states and municipalities paying 
substantially higher rates to borrow for 
normal public purposes. For example, it was 
estimated by several market experts that the 
recent $55 million bond issue by the Fairfax 
County Water Authority carried a rate of 
interest of approximately %4 to 3%% higher 
than that which would have been necessary 
if at the same time Crossett, Arkansas, had 
not issued $75 million tax exempt corporate 
bonds at an interest rate of 554%. This 
meant that the Fairfax County issue had to 
carry a rate of interest in excess of 5% rather 
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than approximately 434% to compete for in- 
vestors with the 554% rate offered by Cros- 
sett. Over the life of the Fairfax County 
Water Authority issue, the citizens of Fairfax 
County will be required to pay approxi- 
mately $3 to $4 million in unnecessary ex- 
cess interest cost. Paradoxically it has been 
estimated that this new $75 million Cros- 
sett facility will produce only 140 permanent 
new jobs. 

In many instances soaring interest rates 
caused by competition for investment funds 
have compelled communities to postpone or 
cancel financing plans for schools, water 
works, sewage systems and airports. 

In recent years, the use of tax exempt 
industrial financing by states and munic- 
ipalities has become a more important as- 
pect of the highly-competitive contest be- 
tween states to attract industry. Between 
1936 and 1950 only Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky strained by the basic problem of 
little industry and surplus labor, issued tax 
exempt corporate bonds. During the 1950's, 21 
other states adopted enabling legislation and 
issued bonds. Despite this national trend, 
until a few years ago, 90% of all industrial 
aid bond sales originated in a few southern 
states. The fact that many corporations 
closed plants in northern states and moved 
into new southern facilities financed with tax 
exempt bonds forced mid-central and north- 
ern states to go on the offensive in the use 
of industrial inducements, particularly tax 
exempt corporate bonds. The battle was 
joined in earnest in 1966. Consequently, dur- 
ing the first half of 1967, non-southern states 
accounted for nearly $287 million in munic- 
ipal industrial financing or more than half 
the total for that period. Incidentally, two 
of the biggest projects—one for $140 million 
planned for 1968, the other for $70 million 
marketed in 1967—are substantially for the 
benefits of companies outside the United 
States. 

EARLY FEARS REALIZED 


Clearly, the long-standing fears of those 
who have opposed municipal industrial fi- 
mancing for private companies as an abuse 
of tax exemption have been realized. 

Early opposition to the use of tax exempt 
corporate bonds was based on the predictions 
that (1) the practice would spread to all 
states and be self-defeating; (2) competi- 
tion for investment funds would adversely 
affect interest rates on municipal bonds is- 
sued for public projects; (3) the abuse of tax 
exemption for borrowing on behalf of private 
corporations would lead to attacks on the 
right of local government to issue tax-exempt 
bonds for any purpose, All of these predic- 
tions have become a reality. 

As early as 1951 the Board of Governors of 
the Investment Bankers Association adopted 
a resolution to discourage the use of tax 
exempt municipal bonds for the financing of 
industrial or commercial facilities to be 
leased to private companies, a position which 
has been reaffirmed many times. The IBA 
view has received strong public support from 
industrial and labor leaders, members of 
Congress, finance officers of municipalities, 
the press, and, indeed, by states which for 
their own protection, against their basic con- 
victions, have been forced into the use of 
municipal industrial bonds by the intense 
interstate rivalry for industrial development. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 
Obviously, strong remedial action is de- 
manded. Within the framework of state ver- 
sus state competition in the field of indus- 
trial development, it is not practical to 
expect corrective action on the state level. 
Furthermore, the courts have consistently 
upheld state constitutional amendments de- 
signed to allow municipal industrial fi- 
nancing. Realistically then, only Congress can 
and must find a remedy. Two legislative ac- 
tions offer an acceptable solution: (1) to 
deny deductions as a business expense for- 
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any amount paid to a governmental unit by 
a private company for occupancy of an in- 
dustrial facility financed by tax exempt 
bonds, as well as to eliminate the collateral 
tax advantages of the investment credit and 
depreciation allowances; (2) legislation to 
provide that industrial development bonds 
are not to be considered obligations of states 
and local governments, the interest on which 
is exempt from Federal income tax. The In- 
vestment Bankers Association prefers the 
first of these legislative remedies but sup- 
ports the second if the Treasury chooses to 
move in that direction. 

With a view to clarifying public under- 
standing of municipal industrial financing, 
a series of questions and answers is set forth 
below. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. What are tax exempt corporate bonds or 
municipal industrial bonds? 

A. Bonds issued by a state or local govern- 
ment to finance the construction of indus- 
trial plants for occupancy by private corpo- 
rations. The interest on such bonds is ex- 
empt from Federal income taxes. The mu- 
nicipally-owned plant is then leased to the 
private company, often fully equipped, and 
the rental payments to the municipality are 
used to meet the interest and amortization 
requirements of the bonds, 

Q. Why are municipal industrial bonds re- 
garded as an abuse of tax exemption? 

A. The right of state and local government 
to issue tax exempt securities was not in- 
tended: 

(1) To permit corporations to gain tax ad- 
vantages at the expense of other taxpayers. 

(2) To permit private corporations to 
drain investment funds away from schools, 
hospitals and other public benefit needs. 

(3) To permit the transfer of traditionally 
taxable corporate bond financing to tax 
exempt financing. 

Q. What extra burden have municipal in- 
dustrial bonds imposed on the taxpayer? 

A. Higher taxes: 

(1) Increased competition for investment 
funds results in higher interest rates which 
communities must pay to borrow money for 
proper public needs such as schools, hos- 
pitals, public recreation facilities, streets, 
sewers, etc. 

(2) Industrial plants financed through mu- 
nicipal industrial bonds generate increased 
requirements for water and sewer works, 
roads and schools. Since these plants are 
nominally owned by local government, they 
are exempt from direct property taxes. Un- 
less reasonable in-lieu-of-tax payments are 
made public facilities will fall to a major de- 
gree on existing taxpayers. 

(3) The loss of Federal taxes on interest 
income from industrial bonds is a subsidy 
to a private corporation at the expense of all 
other taxpayers. 

Q. In what way does municipal industrial 
financing pose a threat to the political and 
financial independence of the states? 

A. The tax exemption of interest on state 
and local debt is a keystone in our dual or 
federal system of government. It has enabled 
states and municipalities to borrow at in- 
trest costs well below those of the Federal 
Government. If this advantage is lost through 
excessive abuse of tax exemption, local goy- 
ernment will be tempted to surrender tax 
exemption in exchange for guaranties or sub- 
sidies by the Federal Government, which 
would tend to bypass existing state control. 
Furthermore, broad abuse of the right to 
issue tax exempt bonds may be the door to 
the successful attack on tax exemption by 
those who oppose it. 

Q. How does tax exempt corporate financ- 
ing hurt the free enterprise system? 

A. (1) A reliance by industry upon state 
and municipal financing of facilities for 
manufacture and trade is a betrayal of the 
free enterprise system, a step toward en- 
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couraging government ownership. Without 
doubt, government ownership of the pro- 
ductive facility is a great step toward gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of such 
facilities. 

(2) Expansion of this type of financing 
will (a) curtail and discourage private 
ownership, and (b) cause location of plants 
to be determined by political rather than 
economic consideration. 

Q. In what other ways have tax exempt 
corporate bonds proved damaging to the 
public interest? 

A. (1) Municipal industrial bonds have 
given some companies the unfair advantage 
of borrowing under the guise of government, 
a transparent practice that erodes the tradi- 
tional American concept of free and fair 
competition. 

(2) In various cases, they have created 
unemployment problems in communities 
when companies closed plants to move into 
community-financed plants in other areas. 

(3) By draining funds from the available 
investment supply, they have increased 
financing cost or have caused the postpone- 
ment or cancellation of many municipal 
projects needed for public use, 

(4) Real estate tax concessions, which are 
one of the major considerations in the deci- 
sion to occupy a municipally-owned indus- 
trial plant, often attract companies of ques- 
tionable long-range benefit to a community. 
Extensive studies have been made of the fac- 
tors which the best companies weigh in 
making a location decision, Taxes very often 
are not the most important consideration. 

Q. What will be the impact of billions of 
dollars of tax exempt corporate bonds on the 
municipal bond market? 

A. The net increase in normal tax exempt 
securities is about $7 billion each year. Sev- 
eral billion of tax exempt corporate bonds 
would mean that 25% more bonds would 
have to be absorbed by a market which is 
already under a strain. The market for tax 
exempts is far from unlimited. Substantial 
expansion of the market can only be accom- 
plished by radical changes in interest levels 
which would drastically affect the value of 
tax exempts outstanding and load additional 
debt service burdens on our communities and 
states. 

Q. Who are some of the people who have 
condemned municipal industrial financing? 

A. (1) From Congress: Numerous U.S. 
Senators and Representatives from both sides 
of the aisle. 

(2) Federal officials: Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey; Henry H. Fowler, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Manuel F. Cohen, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
Douglas Dillon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(3) State officials: Raymond P. Shafer, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Arthur Levitt, 
State Comptroller of New York; Edwin Gill, 
State Treasurer of North Carolina, North Car- 
olina Legislature; Bert A. Betts, former State 
Treasurer of California; Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. 

(4) From labor: I. W. Abel, President, 
United Steel Workers, and Frank Fernbach, 
economist for the AFL-CIO. 

(5) From industry and finance: Frank L. 
Magee, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Aluminum Company of America; Car- 
rol H. Blanchar, President, Public Service In- 
diana; National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; Mortgage Bankers Association; In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America; 
John F. Thompson, Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 
Investment Counselors, 

(6) The Press: The New Republic; St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Newsweek; the Daily 
Bond Buyer; Barron’s; Decatur Herald-Re- 
view; Joseph R. Slevin in Newsday. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
doubt that we will use all our time, and 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi has asked me to yield him 3 min- 
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utes. He will not speak in opposition, but 
I believe we can afford to permit him to 
do so. I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the gener- 
osity of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any- 
thing that is more vital to the lifeblood 
of the small communities, the villages, 
the small towns of this Nation, where 
there are problems of employment, re- 
employment and shifting of the economy, 
and thus the need for industrial jobs, 
than is the subject of this amendment. 

Do not call this a loophole. Do not 
worry about the hospital bonds and the 
school bonds. There will be no need for 
either, if we do not have some kind of 
payroll in those small communities, be- 
cause the schools will close and the hos- 
pitals will close, because the people will 
be gone. 

We talk about poverty and about doing 
something for ourselves. Our small com- 
munities are doing exactly that, through 
the issuance of these bonds; the resulting 
industrial plant is a lifesaver to them. 
I do not know of anything that is more 
vital. Let us forget about the cities for 
a moment as being all controlling. It has 
been said that cities have to pay an 
extra tax rate on bonds. If true, it is 
very small. But this amendment relates 
to matters down where the little people 
live and where they are trying to do 
something for themselves, on their own 
credit. They may be abused some. I do 
not know about that. But that proves 
that whatever adjustment needs to be 
made, if any, should be made through 
the legislative process, where there is 
representation, where there is an oppor- 
tunity to work things out and to consider 
carefully each point, one at a time, and 
to write a legislative policy on the prob- 
lem and the subject. 

That is all the proposed amendment 
would do. It would save this question for 
legislative adjustment. Whatever adjust- 
ment, if any, is needed, it would save the 
matter for the operation of the legisla- 
tive processes. The Constitution says that 
all legislative power—it does not say 
„part“ —of this Government shall be 
vested in Congress. And that is the sub- 
stance of my plea here. 

Let us put first things first and put 
everything in the proper place. 

I urge again, from the economic stand- 
point of these little communities, small 
towns, and small cities who are trying to 
do something for themselves, let us not 
jerk them up by the seat of the pants 
and change the rules right in the middle 
of the game, except through our regular 
legislative processes, a congressional act. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
to jerk up the little community by the 
seat of the pants, and to support the 
Treasury Department in closing this 
loophole. And I call it a loophole. 

At the turn of the century, the State 
of South Carolina was in the liquor busi- 
ness and was selling through the dis- 
pensary system. The question came be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court as to wheth- 
er or not in its sale of alcoholic liquors, 
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the State could do away with the Federal 
tax stamp. That case, South Carolina 
against the United States, went before 
the court in 1905, and the court held: 

The exemption of state agencies and in- 
strumentalities from National taxation is 
limited to those which are of a strictly gov- 
ernmental character, and does not extend 
to those used by the State in carrying on 
an ordinary private business, 


I submit, Mr. President [Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio in the chair] that when the State 
gives over the full faith and credit to a 
private industry in this particular for 
revenue bonds, they are acting not as a 
State but as an individual, and they are 
subject to taxation. 

We competed with the great State of 
Mississippi for 4 years, and we beat that 
State in attracting industry to the small 
community. In 4 years—we are not talk- 
ing of hearsay but of actual experience— 
we attracted over $1 billion in new indus- 
try and 100,000 new jobs to South Caro- 
lina, without this loophole. But in the 
last year we adopted the loophole because 
we were pressured by the industrial 
giants of America who wanted to take 
advantage of it. The come-uppance of 
it all is that last week the city of Sum- 
merville, S.C., which is a very substan- 
tial and financially stable community, 
issued $800,000 of school bonds, 5-per- 
cent bonds, full faith and credit, and 
there was not a bidder. This is what will 
happen to small communities when they 
begin to transfer to industry their non- 
taxable status. They will not be able to 
provide for the schools. They will not 
be able to provide for the sewerage. They 
will not be able to provide for water sys- 
tems. 

So all those who are trying to get jobs 
and to help the little communities are 
bringing them back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get into these projects, to go 
to HUD and this agency and that. And 
the very crowd which is crying “big gov- 
ernment” is creating more big govern- 
ment than ever. The loophole should be 
closed, and they should be allowed to op- 
erate on their own basis. It is an injus- 
tice, and it does not attract industry to 
the small community. 

Mr. President, recently the State 
newspaper, of Columbia, S.C., published 
an editorial entitled “End of a Gimmick.” 
The article was concerned with the sub- 
ject we are debating today, the status of 
industrial revenue bonds. 

I found this editorial to be logical, con- 
cise, correct, and in line with my own 
opinions on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


END OF A GIMMICK 


The ban being imposed by the U.S. Treas- 
ury Department on the use of tax-exempt 
industrial revenue bonds is neither unex- 
pected nor unreasonable. 

Such bonds are floated by counties and 
municipalities in some 40 states to build 
plants for lease to specific Industries. Since 
the interest on these government bonds is 
not subject to federal income tax, the sav- 
ings, normally about one per cent, can be 
passed along to industry. 

The practice started in Mississippi in the 
late 1930’s as an industry lure. It worked. 
Other states Jumped on the bandwagon. 
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South Carolina waited until last year before 
finally deciding that it had to authorize 
the issuance of these bonds to remain com- 
petitive in the hunt for new plants. 

There is no doubt that it helped. Some 
10 firms made use of industrial bonds. In 
fact, on the day before the Treasury ban 
went into effect, Chester County sold a $35 
million issue for home-grown Springs Mills. 
At the same time, Lorain County, Ohio, put 
$80 million on sale for giant U.S. Steel. In 
all, some $200 million in industrial bonds 
were handled by underwriters just before 
the deadline for plants in various states. 

This last-minute activity alone cost the 
federal government a million or so in lost 
tax revenues. The annual loss over the past 
few years has run into the billions. 

The result, of course, is a federal subsidy 
for industry and an artificial interference 
with the placement of plants by market con- 
ditions and other business considerations. 

This subsidy is unwarranted and adds to 
the strain being placed on all taxpayers. 

When South Carolina was considering in- 
dustrial revenue bonds last year, The State 
reluctantly endorsed passage of authorizing 
legislation, considering the bonds a neces- 
sary evil in the highly competitive quest 
for industry. 

But now that the Treasury Department 
has acted to stop the practice, we oppose 
legislation, already in the U.S. Senate mill, 
to legalize the use of such bonds. Elimination 
of the tax-free feature on such revenue 
bonds should put all states back on an equal 
footing and make them compete for industry 
on the basis of the natural (and man-made) 
assets they can offer. 

In such a competition, we have no doubt 
that South Carolina can hold its own. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from South Carolina 
for the very courageous and able state- 
ment he has just made against this in- 
iquitous amendment. I hope it will be 
defeated. He has stated so well the rea- 
sons for opposing it—from a State which 
one might think would want to profit 
from this loophole—that there is little 
more that I can say. 

I believe that the heading in the 
Recorp for a speech delivered on March 
14, 1967, by the able junior Senator from 
Wisconsin summarizes the situation very 
well. I quote: The Stealing of Private 
Industry Should Be Stopped Through 
the Present Practice of the Use of 
Tax-Free Municipal Bonds.” That is just 
what it is. It is piracy, not on the high 
seas, but on the land, to take industry 
away from States such as Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania and put it into areas 
where, at the expense of the taxpayer, 
industry can be brought into low-labor- 
cost areas, nonunionized, to create a sit- 
uation which is socially and economi- 
cally thoroughly unsound. 

Mr. President, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Republican and Democrat 
alike, is wholeheartedly opposed to the 
philosophy behind this amendment. 

In 1967, my colleague, Senator Scort, 
spoke on the floor of the Senate, strongly 
opposing this type of industrial piracy 
through the medium of municipal- 
industrial financing. He pointed out that 
Governor Raymond Shafer, a Republi- 
can, whose views I honor in this regard, 
strongly supported Senator Scort’s posi- 
tion. So did I. W. Abel, the president of 
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the United Steelworkers of America. So 
did the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation and the Investment Bankers 
Association. 

I want there to be no doubt whatever 
that in this position at least, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania stands four- 
square behind the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously in December 
1967, by the AFL—CIO convention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 219—THE MENACE OF INDUSTRIAL 
BOND FINANCING 


(Unanimously adopted December 1967 by 
the AFL-CIO Convention) 

Since its formation the AFL-CIO has been 
urging Federal legislation to end the misuse 
of tax free state and local bonds to build 
plants for private business. This malpractice 
under which public funds are used for pri- 
vate profit purposes in order to lure industry 
is known as industrial bond financing. 

In recent years this industry-luring 
scheme—which saddles all taxpayers with 
the cost of an unjustifiable private subsidy— 
has been rapidly gaining momentum, First 
conceived in Mississippi in the 1930s and 
confined until recently to the South, it is now 
sanctioned by over 40 states. This vicious and 
spreading practice of industry luring subsidy 
competition among the states threatens 
workers’ job security everywhere and the 
welfare of almost everyone. 

Plant enticement via industrial bond fi- 
nancing is possible by deliberately perverting 
the privilege granted all states and localities 
to issue bonds on which interest payments 
are free of Federal tax. This Federal subsidy 
was intended, however, to help these govern- 
ments provide schools and other public serv- 
ices—not to build plants for private use. 

Because of the growing awareness of these 
evils important allies have recently joined the 
AFL-CIO in demanding the end of this mal- 
practice. The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Advisory Commission on Inter-gov- 
ernmental Relations, enlightened business 
groups and an increasing number of Demo- 
crats and Republicans in the House are ex- 
pressing deep concern about industrial bond 
financing. Even the officials of several of the 
states that recently have authorized the use 
of this device to counteract plant-luring ef- 
forts by other states have called upon the 
Congress to finally end this evil practice na- 
tionwide. Therefore be it 

Resolved that the AFL-CIO once again 
calls upon the Administration to propose 
and the Congress to enact legislation that 
will finally close the Federal tax loophole that 
for too long has given legal sanction to in- 
dustrial bond financing. The time to end 
this menace is now. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as far 
as I know, my side has no further re- 
quests for time. 

If the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] would like 5 minutes, al- 
though he is opposed to my position, I 
yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin. He 
is a very generous and fairminded per- 
son. 

I appreciate the position of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. His State has no 
need for capital having robbed the rest 
of the country, and particularly the 
South. They have no need for tax-exempt 
bonds. In the case of South Carolina, I 
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am not so surprised. South Carolina used 
to be in the same situation as some of 
the other States, but with the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
and the Pentagon pipeline they do not 
need money any more. There has been 
more money spent in South Carolina in 
connection with the Defense Establish- 
ment than has been spent in any other 
State, except possibly California. I can 
understand those people having no need 
for the money and being against the pro- 


However, I see no reason at all for 
them to oppose States which do have 
some need for industrial development; 
and I see no reason for them to oppose 
this device. It has not cost the Govern- 
ment very much. It has the great virtue 
of allowing these communities with local 
control, to look after their own business, 
without having to come to Washington 
or to the Pentagon to get their money. 
They make their own arrangements, 
plans, and deals with companies and they 
work the matter out on their own. They 
do not have to be approved by the 
Pentagon or Washington. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield to the 
Senator on his time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina on 
our time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas know 
that the Governor of Arkansas came to 
see what attracted industry in South 
Carolina and rather than looking at Fed- 
eral facilities looked at the technical 
programs where we teach skills? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I compliment South 
Carolina; and I am envious of them. 
They have developed one of the best 
job-training programs in the country. 
I am for it. However, the basic invest- 
ment of Federal funds was there, primar- 
ily through the State’s great projects 
such as dams, and especially the great 
defense programs. We envy him and the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House, which has a way 
of getting these things done. I am not 
complaining about it. 

I am indicating that there are rea- 
sons why people who have sufficient ca- 
pability are not interested in permit- 
ting the little community to have access 
to funds of this kind. The matter has 
been dsicussed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I am personally 
familiar with one small community aft- 
er another that could not possibly bor- 
row money on any basis other than this 
basis, and the Senator would put up a 
block against it. 

I can understand why Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and New York have no need 
for this program, as do Arkansas and 
Mississippi and other areas. You cannot 
be elected by being for the State of 
Arkansas if you live in Pennsylvania or 
South Carolina. I understand that. 

I do not think that for a matter of this 
kind obstacles should be placed in con- 
nection with local self-development by 
many small communities. This is made 
up of a great many small communities. 

We do not have anything like they 
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have in South Carolina for basic invest- 
ments which give jobs, and so forth, with 
which they have done a wonderful job 
developing other programs, and particu- 
larly the development of job training 
programs which I think is the best in the 
country. I am not complaining about it; 
Ienvy South Carolina. 

However, we do not have the kind of 
influence to get this basic Federal invest- 
ment. We have to get the money in some 
other way, but there are obstacles in the 
way. Arkansas is beginning to make 
progress, as are Mississippi and other 
States in the so-called Colonial area of 
the United States, which since World 
War II have gained some degree of free- 
dom. That area is one of the few areas in 
which there is a possibility of progress. I 
do not understand why the big and rich 
States want to go out of their way to do 
this. They should allow these people to 
develop their resources. 

We are the ones who buy your auto- 
mobiles and gadgets, many of which are 
superfluous to good living. We do buy 
them and we are bled most for most of 
the industry in Pennsylvania. It is very 
shortsighted for you not to allow us to 
participate in the growth of this country. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The day the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has to rely on 
customers in the State of Arkansas to 
purchase its products will, indeed, be a 
sad and unusual one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a strange 
thing for the Senator to say. One of the 
biggest industries in his State was the 
aluminum industry, the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Ninety-five percent of all baux- 
ite was in Arkansas, They came down 
there and robbed the State without pay- 
ing any tax whatsoever for years. One 
of the biggest companies had its base 
there. This demonstrates one of the ways 
other States have robbed the United 
States, which controls the situation, at 
least until World War II, when there was 
a certain degree of political control in 
this country. The facts are there for all 
to see. I would say there are many other 
fortunes in Pennsylvania and similar 
areas in the United States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the pending legislation to extend 
the present 7-percent excise tax on au- 
tomobiles, the 10-percent tax on tele- 
phone communication, and the accelera- 
tion of income tax payments by corpo- 
rations. 

While I do not think that any of us 
relish the idea of extending temporary 
taxes, in view of the current economic 
situation we do not have any other 
choice. We cannot avoid the fact that 
the Government badly needs revenues. 
This action should also be helpful to 
our present international financial posi- 
tion. 

I was pleased to see that the Commit- 
tee on Finance approved an amendment 
to the pending bill which would suspend 
the recent proposed Treasury ruling to 
rescind the tax exempt status of indus- 
trial development bonds. These bonds, 
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which are issued by State and local gov- 
ernments, have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the economic development of 
many nonurban areas throughout the 
country. 

It is my contention that the Treasury 
has exceeded its authority by this pro- 
posed regulation. Congress should not 
permit the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to take liberties with its consti- 
tutional power to impose taxes. The fact 
that Congress has refused repeatedly to 
act on removal of the tax-exempt status 
for these bonds indicates its position on 
this subject. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of the industrial development bond 
to the healthy growth and development 
for many local economies across the 
country. Areas that have been stagnant 
or deteriorating for years have begun 
to breathe new life. 

As new industry grows, increased pay- 
rolls bring greater retail sales and serv- 
ices, property values increase and the 
area begins to progress toward full de- 
velopment. Taxes are generated as com- 
munities become revitalized and their 
tax base grows. The result will be more 
funds going into the Public Treasury 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Industrial development bonds should 
also be considered from another per- 
spective. As you know, the Housing Sub- 
committee last week completed hearings 
on legislation designed to improve the 
deplorable conditions in our cities, It 
may be possible to arrest or reverse the 
heavy migration into the cities if we 
can assure people of employment in rural 
areas. Productive rural areas would take 
a great deal of pressure off the cities. 
This is another important contribution 
that the industrial development bond 
can make to difficult national problems. 

While the Treasury contends other- 
wise, the high interest rates that now 
prevail in the municipal and corporate 
bond markets are brought about by more 
fundamental economic factors than that 
of the increasing use of industrial de- 
velopment bonds. These factors are in 
many ways similar to those which 
brought on the recent international 
monetary crisis. 

Industrial development bond financ- 
ing for both new and expanding business 
has been of tremendous value to my 
State of Alabama as well as to many 
other States. To deny this investment 
incentive will have grave implications in 
terms of job opportunities and economic 
stability for these areas. 

The Treasury has attempted to soften 
the effect of its proposed regulation by 
permitting many bond issues already 
initiated to be completed, provided the 
bonds are sold by September 15. The 
plans of many communities were thrown 
into utter chaos by the recent unex- 
pected Treasury ruling. At least under 
the proposed regulation, these commu- 
nities would be able to complete bond 
issues already under way. 

In this age of subsidies and other as- 
sistance for the public welfare by the 
Federal Government, the present tax- 
exempt status for industrial bonds is one 
of the best investments that. the Gov- 
ernment can make. I would think that 
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this practice would be encouraged by 
the Treasury, rather than discouraged. 
Again, I want to commend the members 
of the Finance Committee for their good 
judgment in recommending that the 
Treasury regulation be suspended and 
urge that the full Senate concur in that 
action. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1968, the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced that on or about March 
15 it would issue and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register an administrative ruling 
ending the tax-exempt status of indus- 
trial revenue bonds. 

Subsequently, the Senate Finance 
Committee amended H.R. 15414 by add- 
ing section 5 providing that until other- 
wise provided by law, industrial rev- 
enue bonds will retain their tax-exempt 
status. On March 15 the Finance Com- 
mittee reported H.R. 15414 to the Sen- 
ate, as amended, and that bill is now the 
pending business. 

On March 23, the Department of the 
Treasury disregarded the committee’s 
action, and published its previously an- 
nounced ruling in the Federal Register. 

I know that each Senator will want 
to be fully apprised of the serious and 
far-reaching ccnsequences that the IRS 
ruling will have if allowed to take ef- 
fect as previously announced. I know 
that this will be particularly true of 
those Senators who have in the past ex- 
pressed concern over the plight of the 
unemployed in Mississippi. 

Mr. President, for the past several dec- 
ades Mississippi has struggled to provide 
jobs for hundreds of thousands of farm 
laborers being displaced by mechaniza- 
tion, cutbacks in cotton allotments, min- 
imum wage and other factors. From 
1940 to 1960, agricultural employment 
dropped from 420,000 to 143,000, a total 
of 38 percent. 

To cope with this problem Mississippi 
pioneered the concept of using industrial 
development bonds to provide jobs for 
our people. As the result of this indus- 
trial development program, manufactur- 
ing employment jumped 40 percent be- 
tween 1957 and 1965. Between 1961 and 
1965 manufacturing employment in- 
creased 28 percent. Only two other States 
have done as well in rate of growth since 
1957, none has matched Mississippi's 
growth rate since 1961. 

Yet, although the average Mississip- 
pian increased his per capita income by 
60 percent in the past 15 years, it is fall- 
ing farther behind the U.S. average as 
time progresses. In 1959, 50 percent of 
the families in the State had incomes 
below $2,900; 28 percent of the families— 
100,000 Negro and 70,000 white—had in- 
comes below $1,000. If $3,000 is accepted 
as the poverty level, then 43 percent of 
the white and 86 percent of the Negro 
families were in that category in 1959. 

The gap between Mississippi’s per 
capita income and the U.S. average in- 
creased $400 between 1950 and 1965 fora 
percentage loss of 50 percent. Mississippi 
will need to increase its per capita in- 
come at a rate of $100 per year in order 
to reach the national average by the 
year 2000. 

It is immediately obvious that our 
State must rapidly increase its industrial 
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expansion just to maintain its present 
position in relation to the rest of the 
country. 

It is equally obvious that any slow- 
down in our industrial development 
would be disastrous to the economy of 
our State. 

What effect will the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling have on industrial devel- 
opment in Mississippi? 

On March 7, 1968, in reply to an in- 
quiry by the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Industrial Board, the Mississippi Em- 
ployment Security Commission stated 
that an end to the tax-exempt status 
of industrial bonds “would almost sound 
the death knell for the very fine indus- 
trial development program being carried 
on throughout the State.” The commis- 
sion further stated that while a large 
number of individuals were being trained 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1963, “our major prob- 
lem has been in finding job opportunities 
for these persons after they have been 
successfully trained.” The commission 
concluded: 

It is our opinion that unless more job op- 
portunities are made available we will not 
be able to secure funding for the continua- 
tion of this badly needed program, 
and certainly the enactment of legislation 
to tax Industrial Revenue Bonds would al- 
most kill our chances for meeting the job 
needs of our people. 


Mr. President, the same issues being 
raised today in opposition to industrial 
bond financing were raised and consid- 
ered settled as early as 1938, in the land- 
mark case of Albritton v. City of Winona, 
181 Miss. 75, 178 So. 799, appeal dis- 
missed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a per curiam opinion, 
303 U.S. 627. 

Chief Justice Smith, speaking for the 
Mississippi Supreme Court, in banc, in a 
comprehensive discussion of the issues 
raised, stated as follows: 


[1] 1. The purpose for which the state 
exists is to promote the welfare of its citi- 
zens—their peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

[2] 2. The government is the state’s agent, 
created by its Constitution and charged 
thereby with the duty of accomplishing this 
purpose, which duty rests with equal force on 
each of the departments into which the gov- 
ernment is separated—the executive, the leg- 
islative, and the judicial. 

[3] 3. The legislative department is pri- 
marily charged with the duty of determining 
by what means this p can be accom- 
plished. To that end it is invested, by section 
33 of our State Constitution, with all legisla- 
tive power, except in so far as other sections 
of the Constitution place a limitation 
thereon. 

[4] 4. Upon the judicial department, be- 
cause of the nature of its duties, devolves the 
duty of determining whether in specific in- 
stances the other two departments have ex- 
ceeded the powers granted to them by the 
Constitution. 

[5] 5. In determining whether an act of 
the Legislature violates the Constitution, the 
courts are without the right to substitute 
their judgment for that of the Legislature 
as to the wisdom and policy of the act and 
must enforce it, unless it appears beyond all 
reasonable doubt to violate the Constitution. 
Nor are the courts at liberty to declare an 
Act [of the legislature] void, because in their 
opinion it is opposed to a spirit supposed to 
pervade the Constitution, but not expressed 
in words. 

With this preface we come to the specific 
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questions presented for consideration, which 
will be disposed of seriatim. 

[6] The state’s taxing power can be re- 
sorted to only for a constitutionally valid 
public or governmental purpose, so that the 
question here is whether the purpose for 
which the tax is to be levied is constitu- 
tionally valid. 

[7] 1. Due Process of Law. The vague 
and general phrase “due process of law” is 
not defined by the Constitution, conse- 
quently the courts have been compelled to 
develop its concept and content—to say what 
it means. In the course of so doing they 
have expanded it beyond its literal meaning 
of “due procedure” and have brought within 
it substantive as well as procedural rights. 
When applied to substantive rights it is now 
interpreted to mean that the government is 
without the right to deprive a person of life, 
liberty, or property by an act that has no 
reasonable relation to any proper govern- 
mental purpose, or which is so far beyond 
the necessity of the case as to be an arbitrary 
exercise of governmental power. 

[8] Chapter 1, Laws of First Extraordinary 
Session of 1936, seeks to promote the public 
welfare (1) by providing an opportunity for 
laboring men to obtain employment, with- 
out which a large number of them would be 
without an opportunity to earn a livelihood; 
(2) to provide means for the processing of 
the natural resources and agricultural prod- 
ucts of the state, for want of which these 
products are being carried beyond the bor- 
ders of the state for processing, to the detri- 
ment of its citizens; and (3) to promote 
agriculture. The economic condition which 
here confronted the Legislature was this: 
(1) Thousands of our citizens, throughout 
the state, who are dependent on manual 
labor for a livelihood were without employ- 
ment, and under the state’s then economic 
and industrial setup would probably con- 
tinue indefinitely so to be; and (2) agri- 
culture, from which most of the state's citi- 
zens, either directly or indirectly, derive a 
livelihood, was at a low ebb with nothing 
to indicate that it would not indefinitely so 
continue. The care of the poor, the relief of 
unemployment, and the promotion of agri- 
culture and industry are undoubtedly proper 
governmental purposes, are so recognized 
everywhere and by all. The question here 
then is: Has the method provided by the 
statute for those purposes a reasonable rela- 
tion thereto, and is it not so far beyond the 
necessity of the case as to be an arbi 
exercise of governmental power? The statute 
authorizes municipalities to (1) own and 
operate manufacturing plants, and (2) to 
sell or lease them, in whole or in part, for 
operation by individuals or private corpora- 
tions. The specific question here is the valid- 
ity vel non of the lease provision of the 
statute, but, if the Legislature cannot con- 
stitutionally permit municipalities to own 
and operate industrial plants for the ac- 
complishment of the intended purposes, it 
cannot, of course, accomplish such purposes 
by permitting them to acquire and lease 
such plants for operation by private persons 
and corporations. We will discuss first, there- 
fore, the ownership provision of the statute. 

19, 10] The ownership by municipalities 
of business enterprises that are usually des- 
ignated as public utilities has long been rec- 
ognized as valid, but the enterprise here 
is not within that category and belongs to 
the class usually owned and operated by 
private individuals. That fact is not an in- 
superable obstacle, for the state and its 
subdivisions have long been permitted to 
engage in such enterprises, provided the 
public interest requires. Jones y. Portland, 
and Green v. Frazier, supra. This state owns 
a very large farm on which it produces and 
sells a large quantity of cotton and other 
crops—a business usually engaged in by 
private individuals—the necessity and, there- 
fore, the justification therefor being to give 
its convicts employment. But the validity of 
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the exercise of the taxing power does not 
rest alone on necessity, as Judge Cooley has 
admonished us in People v. Township of 
Salem, 20 Mich. 452, 4 Am. Rep. 400, where 
in holding that taxes can be levied only for 
public purposes he said: “I do not under- 
stand that the word public, when employed 
in reference to this power, is to be construed 
or applied in any narrow or illiberal sense, 
or in any sense which would preclude the 
Legislature from taking broad views of State 
interest, necessity or policy, or from giving 
those views effect by means of the public 
revenues. Necessity alone is not the test by 
which the limits of State authority in this 
direction are to be defined, but a wise states- 
manship must look beyond the expenditures 
which are absolutely needful to the con- 
tinued existence of organized government, 
and embrace others which may tend to make 
that government subserve the general well- 
being of society, and advance the present 
and prospective happiness and prosperity of 
the people.” “The end being legitimate [here, 
the relief of unemployment and the promo- 
tion of the state’s agricultural and indus- 
trial welfare}, the means is for the legisla- 
ture to choose.” Carmichael v. Southern Coal 
& Coke Co., 301 U.S. 495, 57 S.Ct. 868, 876, 
81 L. Ed. 1245, 109 AL.R. 1327, the only 
limitation thereon under due process being 
that the means chosen must not be so far 
beyond the necessity of the case as to be an 
arbitrary exercise of governmental power. 
[11] Manufacturing enterprises, as all will 
agree, will tend to relieve unemployment and 
both directly and indirectly furnish markets 
for agricultural and other products. This 
state, in comparison with others, has few 
such enterprises, and it has long sought in 
vain to procure them by offering them spe- 
cial inducements, e.g., exemption from tax- 
ation. The Legislature has determined that 
the public interest, as set forth in the pre- 
amble to the statute, requires the adoption 
of another method for procuring them, to 
wit, municipal ownership in whole or in part 
thereof. The method thus adopted undoubt- 
edly has a reasonable relation to the purpose 
sought to be accomplished, and whether it 
is so far beyond the necessity of the case as 
to be merely an arbitrary exercise of govern- 
mental power is a question of fact, or of an 
inference to be drawn from facts, the rela- 
tive facts being of a social and economic 
character. Some of these facts are set out in 
the preamble to, and section 1 of, the statute, 
but the Legislature was not confined there- 
to, and we must take into consideration any 
other sustaining facts which may 
reasonably be conceived to exist. If from these 
facts the reasonableness of the method 
adopted for accomplishing the desired pur- 
pose appears, the statute is valid, or, if dif- 
ferent reasonable inferences can be drawn 
therefrom, the Legislature is entitled to its 
judgment, and we must permit the statute 
to be enforced, even though we should doubt 
its wisdom and be of the opinion that a dif- 
ferent and better method could be devised 
for accomplishing the desired purpose. 
But it is said in effect that the engaging by 
a state or its political subdivisions in manu- 
facturing enterprises is a complete departure 
from the concept our forefathers had of the 
powers and duties of the state and a step 
towards socialism. This ambiguous and in- 
defined word which is given an “exceedingly 
wide range of specific connotations” accord- 
ing to the use desired to be made of it came 
first into use in its modern sense in 1827. 
14 Ency. of The Social Sciences 188. Every 
intervention of any consequences by the 
state and national governments in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the citizen has been 
so branded beginning in the later part of 
the last century with governmental control 
and regulation of industries usually owned 
and operated by private individuals and 
which have come to be recognized as public 
utilities. We must not permit ourselves to be 
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subjected to the tyranny of symbols. The due 
process of law provisions of our constitutions 
do not enact Adam Smith’s concept of the 
negative state, one of the main functions of 
which would be to stand aloof from inter- 
vention in the social and economic life of 
its citizens. This concept of the state was 
probably acted upon in the early history of 
this country but has long since been dis- 
carded, beginning with the social and eco- 
nomic security statutes of the latter part of 
the last century, and evidenced today by 
numerous such statutes of the states and 
federal government. “It is manifest” in the 
language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Home Building & Loan Association 
v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 398, 442, 54 S.Ct. 231, 
241, 78 L.Ed. 413, 431, 88 A. L. R. 1481, from a 
“review of our decisions that there has been 
a growing appreciation of public needs and 
of the necessity of finding ground for a ra- 
tional compromise between individual rights 
and public welfare. The settlement and 
consequent contraction of the public do- 
main, the pressure of a constantly 

density of population, the interrelation of 
the activities of our people and the com- 
plexity of our economic interests, have in- 
evitably led to an increased use of the or- 
ganization of society in order to protect the 
very bases of individual opportunity.” 

[12] Again it is said that, if the state 
and its subdivisions can own and operate 
a manufacturing enterprise, it can then take 
over and operate every business and indus- 
try, thereby bringing all its citizens into 
direct dependence on the state. This, of 
course, under due process of law could not 
be done, for the liberty of the citizen to 
acquire, own, and use private property can- 
not thereunder be destroyed or arbitrarily 
interfered with. The statute here under con- 
sideration does not create a state or munici- 
pal monopoly nor interfere with the right 
of individuals to engage in the business of 
manufacturing raw materials into finished 
products. The due process clauses of our con- 
stitutions must not be construed so as to put 
the state and federal governments into a 
strait-jacket and prevent them from adapt- 
ing life to the continuous change in social 
and economic conditions. That the framers 
of our constitutions may not have visualized 
the present public needs is of no consequence, 
for, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States further said in Home Building & Loan 
Association v. Blaisdell, supra, “it is no an- 
swer to say that this public need was not 
apprehended a century ago or to insist that 
what the provision of the Constitution meant 
to the vision of that day it must mean to 
the vision of our time. If by the statement 
that what the Constitution meant at the 
time of its adoption it means today, it is in- 
tended to say that the great clauses of the 
Constitution must be confined to the inter- 
pretation which the framers, with the con- 
ditions and outlook of their time, would have 
Placed upon them, the statement carries its 
own refutation.” 

We must never forget that, in the words 
of John Marshall, a constitution is “intend- 
ed to endure for ages to come, and, conse- 
quently, to be adapted to the various crises 
of human affairs. To have prescribed the 
means by which government should, in all 
future time, execute its powers, would have 
been to change, entirely, the character of 
the instrument, and give it the properties 
of a legal code, It would have been an un- 
wise attempt to provide, by immutable rules, 
for exigencies which, if foreseen at all, must 
have been seen dimly, and which can be 
best provided for as they occur.” McCulloch 
v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 415, 4 L.Ed. 579. 
While the Federal Constitution was in proc- 
ess of adoption by the states, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in No. 32 of the Federalist, said: “We 
are not to confine our view to the present 
period, but to look forward to remote fu- 
turity; constitutions of civil government are 
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not to be framed upon a calculation of exist- 
ing exigencies, but upon a combination of 
these with the probable exigencies of ages, 
according to the natural and tried course of 
human affairs. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more fallacious than to infer the extent of 
any power proper to be lodged in the nation- 
al government, from an estimate of its im- 
mediate necessities. There ought to be a 
capacity to provide for future contingencies 
as they happen; and as these are illimitable 
in their nature, it is impossible to safely 
limit that capacity.” See, also, 11 Am.Jur., 
Constitutional Law, §51, and cases there 
cited, 

Growth is the life of the law, and when it 
ceases to grow and to keep pace with social 
and economic needs it becomes a hindrance 
instead of an aid to the public welfare. 


In 1963, the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, in its re- 
port on industrial bond financing, stated 
as follows: 


We concern ourselves with such questions 
as: Is the use of public credit for the acqui- 
sition of industrial plants for lease to private 
enterprise a constructive State and local 
government activity? Is it compatible with 
the division of governmental responsibilities 
under the Federal form of organization? 

Governments in the United States since 
the beginnings of the Republic have freely 
intervened in and assisted the private econ- 
omy to enable it better to achieve popular 
ends. This has occurred typically in the 
sweep of new patterns of growth and expan- 
sion, some national, others more limited. 
State and local government financing of pri- 
vately owned canals, turnpikes, and rail- 
roads during expansion to the west is the 
conspicuous illustration. Less conspicuously, 
but quite commonly, governments financed 
banks, drainage areas, irrigation projects, and 
other internal improvements associated with 
the development of private interests. More 
recently, government ownership of utilities 
to foster the expansion of urbanization has 
become a common phenomenon. 

The practice of State and local govern- 
ments using their credit to help finance in- 
dustrial facilities for private enterprise to 
further economic development and employ- 
ment within their area bears some resem- 
blance also to the investment of public 
funds (sometimes obtained through tax 
exempt financing) in baseball stadiums, 
sport arenas or recreation facilities to at- 
tract trade and commerce, particularly 
tourists. 

In considering the propriety of State and 
local governments to engage in the stimula- 
tion of industrial development note should 
be taken also of the fact that the Federal 
Government is so engaged, with similar ob- 
jectives, through such agencies as the Area 
Redevelopment Administration and the 
Small Business Administration. 

Indeed, the phenomenon of two or three 
levels of government focusing on a common 
problem is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion under our governmental system. If there 
be a preference for one particular pattern in 
the allocation of responsibilities among gov- 
ernments, it is biased toward relying in the 
first instance on local initiative. 

Industrial development financing by State 
and local governments, as now practiced, ap- 
pears typically to be associated with surplus 
labor problems. This conspicuously is the 
case with the hundreds of community pro- 
grams scattered across a half dozen south- 
ern States where its objective is finding jobs 
for displaced agricultural workers. This ap- 
pears also to be the case with the newer 
State programs concentrated in a few in- 
dustrial States, where the motivation and 
statutory justification is the provision of 
jobs for chronically unemployed industrial 
workers. 
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Inherent in areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment is the absence of property investment 
through which people can be productively 
employed. Rural areas are frequently defi- 
cient in credit facilities and in leasable in- 
dustrial structures of substantial size. In 
both rural and industrial areas, the capital 
required by small, new innovating enter- 
prises is often not readily available from 
conventional credit rources. In these kinds 
of situations, government can help to pro- 
vide capital. Indeed, evidence suggests that 
public credit financing loosens and has a 
bellweather influence on private credit. 

The communities in which employment 
has been generated with benefit of State and 
local financing assistance now number in 
the hundreds. Most are small places with 
small projects. From the viewpoint of some of 
these communities, particularly the smaller 
ones hitherto without industrial plants, the 
operations have succeeded. They have cre- 
ated some jobs, as was their objective. This 
at least appeared to be the consensus of 
those interviewed in the 17 communities 
with some 60 plants visited in the course of 
this project. Evidence of this kind, to be sure, 
casts insufficient light on the net effect of 
these activities on total national employ- 
ment. The data required to illuminate that 
question are not available because the im- 
pact of these activities on the familiar eco- 
nomic indicators is indiscernible in the in- 
terplay of the legion of variables which 
shape nationwide and statewide business ac- 
tivity. While conclusive evaluation of the net 
contribution of industrial development bond 
financing to the national economy would be 
informative, it is not indispensable to the 
consideration of its intergovernmental as- 


As we have already noted, there is noth- 
ing radically new or revolutionary in a local 
government's effort to use its fiscal powers 
in behalf of its economic objectives, 


In regard to alleged abuses of indus- 
trial bond financing, the Commission 
found: 


As pointed out below, local industrial de- 
velopment bond projects have in the main 
been small and orderly. We have not un- 
covered many examples of conspicuous abuse. 


As to the charge that industrial bonds 
have been used to “pirate” industry away 
from the North, the Commission found: 

The evidence we have been able to muster 
indicates that examples of pirating or run- 
away businesses associated with industrial 
revenue bonds are exceptions, not the rule. 


As to the charge that the tax-exempt 
status of industrial revenue bonds causes 
a loss of Federal revenue, the Commis- 
sion noted: 

The government’s revenue loss from the is- 
suance of tax exempt industrial development 
bonds is partially offset, it should be noted, 
by the revenue gain resulting from the fact 
that the private business enterprise which 
receives the benefits of the tax exempt bor- 
rowing lower rental charges is a tax- 
able entity. To the extent that tax exempt 
financing (and other subsidies provided by 
State or local government) increases the 
business firm’s taxable net income, its Fed- 
eral tax liability is increased. In this respect 
the revenue effect of the industrial develop- 
ment bond differs from that of municipal 
bonds generally. 


The Commission could have added 
that the industrial employees who ob- 
tain jobs because of these bond issues 
also pay taxes, as do others in these com- 
munities who benefit indirectly from in- 
dustrial payrolls. 

The Commission could also have noted 
that but for these industrial jobs most 
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of these employees would be among the 
ranks of the unemployed, and many 
would be on the welfare rolls. 

It should also be noted that most of 
those who fail to find employment in 
their own communities migrate to our 
great urban areas where they often be- 
come a far more costly burden on the 
local, State, and Federal Governments. 

The Advisory Commission identified 
“leaders in corporate finance” concerned 
that the use of industrial bond issues 
“could conceivably divert significant 
portions of corporate financing from 
conventional channels.” But is money 
readily available from these “leaders in 
corporate finance” for industrial devel- 
opment in rural areas? The Commission 
found that— 


The incomplete inventory of projects fi- 
nanced with local industrial development 
bonds now lists substantially in excess of 
500 separate issues. Most are located in areas 
of surplus farm labor, usually designated as 
redevelopment areas for Federal assistance. 

> * 


The small and medium sized industrial 
concern thinking of starting manufacturing 
operations or expanding them into a rural 
community seldom has accumulated cash 
for construction; and such capital accu- 
mulations and credits as it is able to take 
to the new seat of operation are usually 
needed for sales promotion, research, and 
operating capital required in the new loca- 
tion. It is often impracticable for such in- 
dustries to sell stock publicly because of the 
expense involved and the threat to owner- 
ship’s control. In short, many concerns, par- 
ticularly small, new and growth-industry 
firms, wanting to initiate or enlarge opera- 
tions require external financing from within 
the area into which development is proposed. 

* * . * * 

Banks are the principal source of credit for 
industry and large banks are able to lend all 
of their resources allocated to industrial 
bonds and mortgages to prime borrowers and 
within select areas. Banks in most of those 
cities and counties which have issued indus- 
trial development bonds are small—seldom 
with more than $10 in deposits—and pursue a 
conservative investment policy. Some State 
laws restrict banks territorially. This further 
handicaps banks in providing capital for the 
construction of industrial buildings in rural 
areas. Banks in large commercial centers 
often make industrial loans at interest rates 
higher than allowed by some States where 
local industrial development bonds are is- 
sued. This impedes the flow of capital to some 
areas. When capital is available to relatively 
under developed areas interest rates tend to 
be higher than in financial centers. 

Together these conditions lead to the con- 
clusion that in rural areas conventional 
credit facilities do not adequately provide 
financing for industrial buildings, and the 
machinery for using credit to provide indus- 
trial buildings on a lease-back arrangement 
is lacking. In many areas local government is 
the only entity that has the motivation and 
power to command capital for this use. The 
use of industrial development bonds to bridge 
“credit gaps” is consistent with the role rec- 
ognized as appropriate for Federal credit 
programs by a committee that recently re- 
ported to the President on this subject. 


Mr. President, it has been further al- 
leged that the increase in the sales of 
industrial revenue bonds has caused the 
interest rates on other tax-exempt bonds 
to go up. Of course, this charge is too 
shallow and superficial on its face to re- 
quire lengthy rebuttal. Interest rates on 
all bonds, tax-exempt and non-tax-ex- 
empt, have increased rapidly in the past 
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several years, As a matter of fact, all in- 
terest rates have increased to record 
highs and bond prices generally have 
dropped to record lows. 

To blame this trend in finance on the 
small percent of industrial development 
bonds is, to be frank, ridiculous on its 
face. 

In conclusion I would like to direct the 
Senate’s attention to an overriding issue 
upon which all Members should agree, 
regardless of individual views as to the 
merits or demerits of industrial bond 
financing. I think every Senator should 
agree that the status of these bonds is a 
matter to be determined by Congress, not 
by a highhanded, arrogant attempt by 
the Department of Treasury to usurp the 
legislative powers of this body by admin- 
istrative fiat. As stated by the Finance 
Committee report: 


The Committee on Finance is concerned 
that the Treasury Department in taking this 
action is, in effect, legislating on this sub- 
ject. It does not believe that a change should 
be made in the status of the interest on 
these bonds without specific legislative ac- 
tion on the part of the Congress. 


The time has come for this Congress 
to reassert its authority and responsibil- 
ity. 

I urge the adoption of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following items be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks: letter 
from the Mississippi Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, dated March 7, 1968; 
resolutions by the Mississippi Agricultur- 
al and Industrial Board and the Missis- 
sippi Industrial Development Coun; 

Department of the Treasury Ruling ap 
pearing at page 4950 of the Federal Reg- 
ister of March 23, 1968; Summary of 
Mississippi BAWI Plants; Industries 
coming under the Revenue Bond Act; 
Box Score of Mississippi’s Industrial 
Progress. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
CoMMISSION, 
Jackson, Miss., March 7, 1968. 
Mr. Sam E. SCOTT, 
Attorney, Mississippi Agricultural & Indus- 
trial Board, Jackson, Miss. 

Dear Mr. Scorr: Reference is made to our 
telephone conversation of Wednesday, March 
6, 1968, relative to proposed legislation in 
the Congress of the United States to impose 
a tax on Industrial Revenue Bonds. 

As you know, this Agency is vitally inter- 
ested in and has been actively working 
with industrial development organizations 
throughout the years to provide more job 
opportunities for our citizens. From infor- 
mation provided me by the various industrial 
development organizations located through- 
out Mississippi, the enactment of legislation 
to tax Industrial Revenue Bonds would al- 
most sound the death knell for the very fine 
industrial development program being carried 
on throughout the state. 

The latest figures of this Agency show that 
from 1956 to 1966 total non-agricultural em- 
ployment increased from 346,400 to 519,300 
with employment in manufacturing estab- 
lishments increasing from 106,900 to 166,200. 
For each of the past five years there has been 
a net increase of 7,400 new jobs by new and 
expanding industries in Mississippi, which 
represents a 29% gain; however, without In- 
dustrial Revenue Bonds, these increases 
would have not been possible. Even so, these 
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figures give us no cause for complacency 
since today the per capita income for Mis- 
sissippians is still $1,777 compared to the 
national average of $2,963. Our unemploy- 
ment estimates for January, 1968, indicate 
that there were 42,500 persons unemployed 
or 5.3% of the total labor force. Certainly, all 
of these Mississippians need work opportuni- 
ties and with the continued growth of our 
civilian labor force, it is imperative that more 
job opportunities be provided or our citizens 
will either have to leave the state for em- 
ployment or Welfare rolls will materially 
increase, 


Another indication of the drastic needs for 
more job opportunities in the state is re- 
flected by the fact that 52 of the 82 counties 
are currently eligible for assistance under 
the Economic Development Act. Criteria for 
eligibility under this legislation is dependent 
upon a high rate of unemployment or an 
extremely low level of income. Additionally, 
the 18 Delta and part-Delta counties of Mis- 
sissippi have been declared an area eligible 
for special consideration in bidding on Gov- 
ernment contracts. The inclusions of these 
18 Mississippi counties was based on the high 
rate of unemployment and provides that any 
firm located in this area or in the immediate 
environs of the area can negotiate Govern- 
ment contracts on a non-competitive basis. 

This Agency, in cooperation with the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the State De- 
partment of Education, is currently involved 
in training a large number of individuals in 
specific skills under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1963, and our ma- 
jor problem has been in finding job oppor- 
tunities for these persons after they have 
been successfully trained. It is our opinion 
that unless more job opportunities are made 
available, we will not be able to secure fund- 
ing for the continuation of this badly needed 
training program, and certainly, the enact- 
ment of legislation to tax Industrial Revenue 
Bonds would almost kill our chances for 
meeting the job needs of our people. 

If we can provide additional information or 
be of any further service, please feel free to 
call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. H. SIMMONS, 
Chief, Operating Functions Depart- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, The State of Mississippi has since 
1936 had an effective and beneficial program 
for the economic development of this state 
known as the “Balance Agriculture with In- 
dustry” plan, which program has been de- 
clared by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi to be essential and necessary, and 
that the present and prospective health, 
safety, morals, pursuit of happiness, right to 
gainful employment and the general welfare 
of the citizens demand as a public purpose 
the development within Mississippi of com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural and manu- 
facturing enterprises, and 

Whereas, The Mississippi Agriculture and 
Industrial Board has continued faith in and 
a vital concern for the Balance Agriculture 
with Industry program and the economic de- 
velopment of this state, and is desirous of 
doing everything necessary to further foster 
and promote the general welfare of Missis- 
sippi and to meet its responsibilities under 
the laws of this state, and 

Whereas, This Board has been informed 
about and has inquired into the proposed 
regulations by The United States acting by 
and through the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Treasury Department and 
the Internal Revenue Service and on the 
basis of such inquiry feels that the proposed 
Rule 131 under the Securities Act of 1933, 
proposed Rule 3b-5 under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 and the proposed regu- 
lation discussed in Internal Revenue Service 
Technical Information Release, TIR-972, will 
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have a clear and present detrimental effect 
on Mississippi’s industrial development pro- 
gram and thus adversely affect the public 
interest as announced by the Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi. 

Be it therefore Resolved by the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board That it 
opposes the proposed regulations set forth 
above; that it is the judgment of this Board 
that such proposed regulations, because of 
their adverse effect upon the economic de- 
velopment program and on the economy of 
this state, should be vigorously and firmly 
opposed by all means available to this Board; 
that the Director and staff of this Board be, 
and they are hereby directed to continue to 
carefully follow any developments pertain- 
ing thereto, and to take such action as is 
necessary to protect the interest of this 
Board and the State of Mississippi as ex- 
pressed in this resolution. 

Be it further Resolved That the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the entire Mississippi congressional delega- 
tion, all members of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture and the appropriate agencies of all 
states interested in these matters be advised 
of this Board's position. 


ACTION OF MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT CoUNCIL SEMIANNUAL BUSINESS 
Session, May 4, 1967 
There followed a discussion of the Munici- 

pal Industrial Bond Program and reported 
efforts in Congress to adopt legislation to 
abolish the tax exempt feature of these mu- 
nicipal bonds and further administrative 
efforts to change the tax treatment of rentals 
paid by industries leasing these plants which 
are financed by Municipal Industrial Bonds 
or Municipal Industrial Revenue Bonds. It 
was brought out in the discussion that there 
have been over 500 Municipal Industrial or 
Municipal Industrial Revenue Bond issues 
approved in Mississippi since this program 
was initiated as the BAWI program in 1944 
and this program continues to be an impor- 
tant element in the economic development of 
the State of Mississippi and any changes 
which would weaken our BAWI program 
would serlously hamper our economic devel- 
opment. It was further brought out that 
some 34 states now have Municipal Indus- 
trial Revenue Bond programs. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded and 
unanimously adopted on this the 4th day 
of May, 1967, it was resolved that the Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Development Council go 
on record as opposing any legislation or ad- 
ministrative action that would take away the 
tax exempt feature of Municipal Industrial 
or Municipal Industrial Revenue Bonds or 
that would change the long standing practice 
of allowing industries to write off as an oper- 
ating expense the lease payments that are 
made to the municipalities that own these 
municipal enterprises. It was further resolved 
that the Mississippi Congressional delegation 
be and is hereby requested to actively oppose 
any efforts to change the existing tax treat- 
ment of Municipal Industrial or Municipal 
Industrial Revenue Bonds and the resulting 
leases, 

Marvin L, WYNN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


[From the Federal Register, vol. 33, No. 58, 
Mar. 23, 1968] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Internal Revenue Service 
[26 CFR Part 1] 
Income Tax 
Industrial Development Bonds; Hearing 


The proposed amendment to the regula- 
tions under section 103 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code relating to interest on certain 
governmental obligations appears in this 
issue of the FEDERAL REGISTER (Mar. 23, 1968). 
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A public hearing on the provisions of this 
proposed amendment to the regulations will 
be held starting on Monday, May 20, 1968, at 
10 a.m., e.d.s.t., and continuing if necessary 
on May 21. The hearing will be held in Con- 
ference Room B, Departmental Auditorium, 
Constitution Avenue between 12th and 14th 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

Persons who plan to attend the hearing 
are requested to notify the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Attention: CC:LR:T, 
Washington, D.C. 20224, by May 13, 1968. 
Notification of intention to attend the hear- 
ing may be given by telephone, 202-964-3935. 

LESTER R. URETZ, 
Chief Counsel. 
By: JAMES F. DRING, 
Director, Legislation and 
Regulations Division. 
[F.R. Doc. 66-3613; Filed, Mar. 22, 1968; 
10:14 am.] 


[26 CFR Part 1] 
Income Tax 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Notice is hereby given that the regulations 
set forth in tentative form below are pro- 
posed to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate. 
Prior to the final adoption of such regula- 
tions, consideration will be given to any 
comments or suggestions pertaining thereto 
which are submitted in writing, in duplicate, 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Attention: CC:LR:T, Washington, D.C. 
20224, within the period of 30 days from the 
date of publication of this notice in the FED- 
ERAL REGISTER. Any written comments or sug- 
gestions not specifically designated as con- 
fidential in accordance with 26 CFR 601.601 
(b) may be inspected by any person upon 
request. Any person submitting written com- 
ments or suggestions who desires an oppor- 
tunity to comment orally at the public hear- 
ing which will be held on these proposed 
regulations should submit his request, in 
writing, to the Commissioner within the 30- 
day period. Notice of the time, place, and 
date of the public hearing is published si- 
multaneously herewith. The proposed reg- 
ulations are to be issued under the authority 
contained in section 7805 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (68A Stat. 917, 26 
U.S.C. 7805). 

[SEAL] SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


In order to provide rules for the treat- 
ment accorded interest on industrial develop- 
ment bonds, the Income Tax Regulations (26 
CFR Part 1) under section 103 of the Code, 
relating to interest on certain governmental 
obligations, are amended by adding after 
§ 1.103-6 the following new section: 
“§1.103—-7 Industrial development bonds. 

“(a) Treatment of industrial development 
bonds. An industrial development bond (as 
defined in paragraph (b) of this section) 
shall not be considered to be an obligation 
of a State, a territory, or a possession of the 
United States, or any political subdivision of 
any of the foregoing, or of the District of 
Columbia within the meaning of section 103 
(a) (1) and § 1.103-1 (hereinafter referred to 
as a ‘governmental unit“). 

“(b) Definition of industrial development 
bonds. (1) The term ‘industrial development 
bond’ means any indebtedness issued by a 
governmental unit if under the terms of such 
indebtedness or any underlying lease, de- 
ferred payment sale, loan or similar arrange- 
ment— 

„) One or more identifiable persons 
other than a governmental unit have 
the use of, or the right to use, all or a major 
portion of the proceeds, or property acquired 
with the proceeds, of such indebtedness. 

„u) Such person is required to provide 
all or a major portion of the funds necessary 
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to pay the principal and interest on such 
indebtedness, and 

“(ili) The payment of the principal and 
interest on such indebtedness is secured 
in whole or in major part— 

“(a) By a security interest (as defined in 
subparagraph (2) of this paragraph) in such 


property, or 

“(b) By an interest in (or to be derived 
from) payments to be made with respect to 
such property or to such loan. 

Such indebtedness, although issued by a gov- 
ernmental unit, is in reality the indebtedness 
of a person other than a governmental unit 
since under the terms of the indebtedness or 
any underlying lease, deferred payment sale, 
loan or similar arrangement the govern- 
mental unit serves as a conduit for disburs- 
ing funds provided by such person, and the 
liability for providing the funds to pay the 
principal and interest on the indebtedness 
is that of such person. Similarly, the status 
of such indebtedness of a person other than 
a governmental unit is not changed by the 

of a governmental unit to guaran- 
tee the indebtedness of such person. 

“(2) For purposes of subparagraph (1) 
of paragraph, the term ‘security 
interest’ means any interest in property 
acquired by contract for the purpose of 
securing payment or performance of an 
indebtedness. 

“(3) For purposes of subparagraph (1) (i) 
of this paragraph, use of property by a per- 
son other than a governmental unit exists 
only if, under the lease, deferred payment 
sale, loan, or similar arrangement, a major 
portion of any direct economic benefit to be 
derived from property (other than property 
described in subdivision (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph) may inure to such a person. 
Thus, a person other than a governmental 
unit will not be considered, for purposes of 
subparagraph (1)(i) of this paragraph, to 
have the use of, or the right to use, prop- 


11— 

1) Such property is owned by a govern- 
mental unit and such person is operating or 
Managing the property on behalf of a gov- 
ernmental unit and does not have rights with 
respect to such property such that a major 
portion of any direct economic benefit to be 
derived from such property may inure to a 

other than a governmental unit, or 
(u) Such property is functionally related 
a facility owned by a governmental unit 
at is or will be operated or managed by 
or on behalf of the governmental unit, and 
such property is operated as an integral part 
of the entire facility. 

“(4) Examples: The provisions of this sec- 
tion may be illustrated by the following ex- 


amples: 

“Example (1). (a) Governmental unit A 
and corporation X enter into an agreement 
under which the governmental unit is to 
provide a factory which corporation X will 
lease for 20 years. The agreement provides 
(1) that the governmental unit will issue 
$10 million of bonds, (2) that the proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used to purchase land 
and to construct and equip a factory in ac- 
cordance with corporation X’s specifications, 
(3) that corporation X will rent the facility 
for 20 years at an annual rental equal to the 
amount necessary to amortize the principal 
and pay the interest on the outstanding 
bonds, and (4) that such payments by cor- 
poration X and the facility itself shall be the 
security for the bonds. 

(b) The bonds are industrial development 
bonds since (1) the facility will be used by 
corporation X, (2) corporation X is required 
to provide the funds needed to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds, and (3) the 
payment of principal and interest on the 
bonds is secured by an interest in the pay- 
ments by corporation X and the facility. 

“Ezample (2). (a) The facts are the same 
as in example (1) except that, instead of 
providing that corporation X will lease the 


to 
th 
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facility for 20 years, the agreement provides 
(1) that corporation X will the 
facility and (2) that annual enmena equal 
to the amount necessary to amortize the 
principal and pay the interest on the out- 
standing bonds will be made by corporation 
x. 


“(b) The bonds are industrial development 
bonds and, therefore, are not obligations of 
governmental unit A for the reasons set 
forth in example (1). 

“Example (3). (a) Governmental unit A 
and corporation X enter into an agreement 
under which the governmental unit is to 
lend $10 million to corporation X. The agree- 
ment provides (1) that governmental unit 
will issue $10 million of bonds, (2) that the 
proceeds of the bond issue will be lent to 
corporation X to provide additional working 
capital and to finance the acquisition of 
certain new machinery, (3) that corporation 
X will repay the loan in annual installments 
equal to the amount necessary to amortize 
the principal and pay the interest on the 
outstanding bonds, and (4) that the pay- 
ments on the loan and the machinery shall 
be security for the bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are industrial development 
bonds since (1) corporation X will use all of 
the proceeds, (2) corporation X is required 
to provide the funds necessary to pay the 
principal and interest on the bonds, and 
(3) the payment of the principal and inter- 
est on the bonds is secured by an interest in 
payments made with respect to the loan or 
property acquired with the proceeds of the 

loan. 

Example (4). (a) The facts are the same 
as in example (1), (2), or (3) except that 
the annual payments required to be made by 
corporation X exceed the amount necessary 
to amortize the principal and pay the in- 
terest on the outstanding bonds. 

(b) The bonds are industrial development 
bonds since the conditions of subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph are satisfied. The fact 
that corporation X is required to pay an 
amount in excess of the amount necessary 
to pay the principal and interest on the 
bonds does not affect their status as indus- 
trial development bonds. 

“Example (5). (a) The facts are the same 
as in example (1), (2), (3), or (4) except 
that the bonds are general obligation bonds 
and governmental unit A is required to pay 
principal and interest out of general rev- 
enues in the event of a default by corpora- 
tion X. 

“(b) The bonds are industrial development 
bonds since (1) the proceeds of the bond 
issue or the property acquired with such 
proceeds will be used by corporation X, (2) 
corporation X is required to provide the 
funds needed to pay the principal and in- 
terest on the bonds, and (3) the payment of 
principal and interest on the bonds is secured 
by an interest in the payments by corpora- 
tion X and by the property acquired with 
the proceeds of the bond issue. Governmental 
unit A's agreement to pay the principal 
and interest out of general revenues is, in 
effect, a guarantee of corporation X’s in- 
debtedness. 

“Ezample (6). (a) Governmental unit A 
issues $10 million of general obligation bonds 
to purchase land and construct an apartment 
building. The bond indenture provides (1) 
that governmental unit A will operate the 
building as a rental facility and (2) that the 
building itself and the rental payments (if 
any) shall be the security for the bonds. At 
the time the bonds are initially sold there is 
no lease or other arrangement with any per- 
son to rent the building. Bond purchasers 
are relying on the revenues of governmental 
unit A, and the ability of A to secure tenants, 
rather than the obligation of any identifiable 
lessee to provide the funds necessary to pay 
the principal and interest on the bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds since under the terms of the 
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bond indenture (1) no identifiable person 
other than governmental unit A has the use 
or the right to use, the proceeds or property 
to be acquired with the proceeds of the bond 
issue at the time the bonds are initially sold, 
and (2) no identifiable person other than 
governmental unit A is required to provide 
any of the funds necessary to pay the princi- 
pal and interest on the bonds, 

“Ezample (7). (a) Governmental unit A 
and corporation X enter into an agreement 
under which corporation X will lease for 20 
years the first three floors of a 12 story office 
building to be constructed by the govern- 
mental unit. The remaining nine floors of 
the building are to be occupied by the gov- 
ernmental unit. The agreement provides (1) 
that the governmental unit will issue $10 
million of bonds, (2) that the proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used to purchase land 
and construct an office building, (3) that 
corporation X shall pay an annual rental of 
$200,000, and (4) that such rental payments 
and the building itself shall be security for 
the bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds since (1) corporation X does not 
have a right to use a major portion of the 
property acquired with the proceeds of the 

bond issue and (2) corporation X will not 
provide a major portion of the funds neces- 
Sary to pay the principal and interest on the 
bonds. 


“Ezample (8), (a) Governmental unit A 
issues $20 million of bonds to build a stadium. 
The governmental unit had previously en- 
tered into 15-year leases with professional 
baseball team M and professional football 
team N. Both leases are limited to that por- 
tion of the stadium actually used for ath- 
letic purposes and do not include concessions. 
Both leases provide that governmental unit 
A shall (1) be responsible for maintenance 
of the stadium, (2) enter into agreements 
with concessionaires to provide appropriate 
services, and (3) have the use of the stadium 
when neither team is using it for athletic 
purposes. The bond indenture provides that 
payments to be received from M and N, reve- 
nues to be derived from concessions, and any 
other revenues to be derived from the opera- 
tion of the stadium shall be security for the 
bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds since the stadium will be owned 
and operated by governmental unit A and 
no other person has rights with respect to 
the stadium such that a major portion of the 
economic benefits to be derived from the 
stadium will inure to such person. 

“Ezample (9). (a) The facts are the same 
as in example (8) except that governmental 
unit A enters into an agreement with cor- 
poration X under which corporation X, for 
a fixed reasonable fee, agrees to manage and 
operate the stadium in a manner that will 
provide revenue to pay the principal and 
interest on the bonds. Corporation X enters 
into lease arrangements with professional 
baseball team M and professional football 
team N that are identical to the leases de- 
scribed in example (8). Under the terms of 
the management agreement, any revenues 
from the operation of the stadium in excess 
of the fixed reasonable fee provided for in 
the agreement must be paid over to govern- 
mental unit A. The bond indenture pro- 
vides that the stadium and the net operating 
revenues of the stadium shall be the security 
for the bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds since the stadium is owned by 
governmental unit A and corporation X is 
operating or managing the property on behalf 
of governmental unit A under a contract 
that does not permit a major portion of the 
economic benefit to be derived from the 
stadium to inure to corporation X. 

Example (10). (a) Governmental unit A 
issues $5 million of bonds to purchase land 
and construct a public parking facility. The 
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governmental unit had previously entered 
into an agreement with corporation X under 
which corporation X, for a reasonable fee, is 
to operate the parking facility in a manner 
that will provide the funds necessary to pay 
the principal and interest on the bonds, Any 
revenues from the operation of the parking 
facility in excess of the reasonable fee pro- 
vided in the agreement must be paid to 
governmental unit A. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds for the reasons as set forth in 
example (9). 

“Example (11). (a) Governmental unit A 
issues $50 million of bonds to acquire land 
and construct an airport, including a termi- 
nal building, runways, and cargo areas. The 
governmental unit had previously entered 
into an agreement with airline corporations 
X and Y to lease portions of terminal build- 
ing and cargo areas. The bond indenture 
provides that the rental payments from air- 
line corporation X and Y, landing fees, and 
revenues derived from various airport con- 
cessions shall be the security for the bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds since the airport will be owned 
and operated by governmental unit A and 
no other person has rights with respect to 
the airport such that a substantial portion 
of the economic benefit to be derived from 
the airport will inure to such person. 

“Example (12). (a) The facts are the same 
as in example (11) except that 5 years after 
the airport bonds are issued governmental 
unit A enters into an agreement with airline 
corporation Z to lease a portion of the ter- 
minal building and cargo areas. In addition, 
the t provides that governmental 
unit A will provide airplane hangars for the 
use of airline Z on the airport property. The 
agreement provides (1) that governmental 
unit A will issue $5 million of bonds, (2) 
that the proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used to construct a hangar and other main- 
tenance facilities in accordance with airline 
corporation Z’s specifications, (3) that air- 
line corporation Z will rent the facility for 
20 years at an annual rental equal to the 
amount necessary to amortize the principal 
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and the facility itself shall be the security 
for the bonds. 

“(b) The bonds are not industrial develop- 
ment bonds since the hangars provided for 
airline corporation Z are functionally re- 
lated to the airport property owned and oper- 
ated by governmental unit A and the hangars 
are an integral part of the entire airport 
property. 

“Example (13). (a) The facts are the same 
as in example (12) except that instead of 
hangars governmental unit A agrees to con- 
struct a $20 million general office building 
and stewardess school for airline corpora- 
tion Z. 

“(b) The bonds are industrial development 
bonds since the operation of a general office 
building and flight stewardess school is not 
functionally related to the airport property 
owned and operated by governmental unit A 
and the operation of such properties is not 
an integral part of the operation of the entire 
airport facility. 

“(c) Applicability. (1) Except as other- 
wise provided in subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph, the provisions of this section are 
applicable to any indebtedness initially sold 
(within the meaning of subparagraph (3) of 
this paragraph) after March 15, 1968. 

“(2) The provisions of this section are not 
applicable to any indebtedness initially sold 
(within the meaning of subparagraph (3) of 
this paragraph) at any time prior to Septem- 
ber 15, 1968, if, on or before March 15, 1968— 

“(i) The issuance of such indebtedness 
was approved by the governing body of the 
governmental unit issuing such indebtedness 
or by the voters of such governmental unit; 

) In connection with the issuance of 
such indebtedness or with the use of the 
proceeds to be derived from the sale of such 
indebtedness or property to be acquired with 
such proceeds, the governmental unit issuing 
such indebtedness has made a significant 
financial commitment; 

(ui) Any person other than a govern- 
mental unit who will use (within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (b) (3) of this section) the 
proceeds to be derived from the sale of such 
indebtedness or the property to be 
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purposes which are related to the use of such 
proceeds or such property, an amount equal 
to or in excess of 20 percent of such pro- 
ceeds; or 

“(iv) In the case of an indebtedness is- 
sued in conjunction with a project where 
financial assistance will be provided by a 
Federal or State agency concerned with eco- 
nomic development, such agency has ap- 
proved the project or an application for 
financial assistance is pending. 

“(3) For purposes of this paragraph, an 
indebtedness will be considered “initially 
sold” on the date on which a buyer or under- 
writer enters into a binding contract with 
the issuer for the purchase of such indebted- 
ness at a fixed price. An agreement between 
a buyer or underwriter and an issuer will 
be considered to be a binding contract for 
the sale of an indebtedness although the ob- 
ligations of one or both parties to such agree- 
ment are subject to one or more conditions 
which are beyond the control of such party 
or parties. Thus, for example, if a sale of 
bonds to be issued by a county at a fixed 
price must first be approved by the voters 
of the county, such agreement will be con- 
sidered a binding contract, if it is otherwise 
unconditional, and the bonds will be con- 
sidered initially sold on the date on which 
the agreement is executed.” 

[F.R. Doc. 66-3614; Filed, Mar, 22, 1968; 
10:16 am.] 


SUMMARY OF Mrssrss T BAWI PLANTS 


The first BAWI plants were built during 
the period 1936-40; data are, in some cases, 
incomplete for the early plant. In 1944, the 
A & I Board was created. Data from 1946 show 
the year in which Certificate of Public Con- 
venience and Necessity were first issued for 
& given enterprise and details on bond issues 
voted for the construction of plants. Plant 
names listed are those of manufacturers 
preen ny occupying and leasing plants. No 

record is made of employees for a BAWI plant 
expansion; total approximate number of em- 
ployees, including expansion, is listed for the 
original plant. Data for approximate number 


and pay the interest on the bonds, and (4) with such proceeds has expended, or has en- of employees are based on records as 
that such payments by airline corporation Z tered into a binding contract to expend, for ot - 
Vote . — prea Employ- 
No. Date Name and location Amount te of Buyer ment 
Yes No Pa interest 
Real Silk sane Mills, Durant (lease trans- 330 19 $25, 000 60 
ferred to Talon, Inc., Jan. 10, 1958). 60, 000 _ 2 
Grenada Industries, Grenada 412 69 * = 3 800 
15,000 Š 
I ls Shi building Co — la 1,259 110 100.000 Sere 4, 300 
. nga — uildi th goula....... 1, „ 000 5 
C tal Sprit rin ny Mile, ast Co. Crystal Sprin — „ %%% ⁵⁵⁵ 450 
rys! prings al Springs - - 
AAA Tire & 1 ‘Co, — „000 5 000 
'ascagoula Decoy Co. 10, 000 é 5 
a tence Shirt Co., Union {no (now NM Midland N — 450 
EEP SPET Reliance Manufacturing Co., Hattiesburg-..------------------- 610 
Z ILS Manufacturing Co., New Albany... > 000 250 
Wi Mona. a 000 200 
Ellisville Hosiery Mills, Ellisville.............-......--.--._.. ll 
Batesville WE 19 000 475 
Berry Motors, Corinth 8 650 2 S No bonds yE — 25 
Welle. Lamont Glove Corp. Philadelphia 647 39 80, 000 20 22. Walton-Hamp J 450 
Hd Hosiery Mills, 3 474 2 50, 000 20 22. Ist fee Bank of Memphis_ 25 
_ Calhoun Garment Co., Calhoun City 658 56 75, 000 20 23.00 Cady & Co. 350 
- Binswanger Mirror Corp., Crenada 699 0 75, 000 20 1.25 ferintton & Co 80 
——— IE PS Rice Stix Co., Houston. (On "tons 20, 1957, 694 39 100, 000 25 2.00 Houston State Bank 380 
Rice Stix was purch by Reliance ‘Manu- 
facturing Co.) (Gulf States Ceramic Tile 
Corp. took over Jan. 18, 
1 ( ap E Monticello Garment Co. 1 Monticelo 10⁴ 6 25, 000 8 OE No bonds sold 400 
— 1 -- Johns-Mansville Corp., N: — 1,404 17 100, 000 10 1.50 Britton & Koon! 500 
7 Nettleton Garment Co., Nettleton. 127 4 56, 500 20 22.50 Cady & Co 310 
-- Haspel Bros., Tylertown 336 11 135, 000 10 21.95 Scharff & Jones 500 
-- Edward Hyman Co., Hazlehurst.. 447 a 50, 000 20 2.00 Merchants & Planters Bank- 150 
— Sanson Hosiery Mills, Corinth.. 1, 041 8 25, 000 11 No bo ———— See 195 
Rebel Garment Co., Magee... 256 S 1171 ——— 85 
Newton Co., Newton 401 10 150, 000 20 1.75 Newton County Bank. 5 300 
Ree Eat od 1 5 VVV 360 
— ri ne., Ti 4 3 n rus u 
Wate Valley € fp 654 3 160, 000 20 21,83 Union Planters Bank 435 
836 13 100, 000 15 23,65 M. A. Saunders & Coo j 400 
362 5 100, 000 25 265 Herman Bensdorf 2 85 
320 33 118, 500 20 3.25 Walton-Hamp Jones. — 275 
246 10 100, 000 20 2.25 Saunders... = 340 
185 25 140, 000 10 2.50 „„ 60 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Vote Matu- Average Employ- 
No. Date Name and location — Amount rity eee Buyer ment 
Yes No (years) interest 
17 $160, 000 25 23.16 Max T. Allen 165 
18 150, 000 25 3.58 White, Hattier, & Sanford. 125 
38 150, 000 3. 00 iry National Bank of 175 
10 110, 000 15 22.67 M. A. Saunders 435 
Cleveland. 780 7 540, 000 20 2.69 J.S. 288 450 
P., Columbus ees 1,474 11 100. 000 10 1.75 
— al 270 2 100, 000 20 2.00 
2, 408 68 pL One eee Soe 
849 27 100, 000 20 2.75 
— 380 13 250, 000 25 2.87 — et 
F 32 80, 000 20 3.50 — 
3,274 189 335, 000 20 22.25 
1, 283 124 100, 000 20 2.07 
1,155 125 75,000 25 -3.00 
2 755 92 60, 000 25 22.34 
427 69 100, 000 20 2. 30 
Indianapolis Glove Co., oulka 345 40 90, 000 25 22.10 
86 195) — Superior Coach, 2 —— 1,435 18 650,000 20 3.00 
85 1951... — Wiggins Veneer Co., Wiggins 2 2 65, 000 10 2. 00 
71 1 Mississippi Chemical Corp. 2555 as 3, 843 16 750, 000 25 22.37 
109. — 1 --- Carthage Corp., Carthage 507 12 175, 000 25 23.40 
--- Greenville Miis, Greenville... -~-~ 31 4,750,000 20 22.30 
— Wells-Lamont Glove Corp., Waynes! 60 200, 000 20 22.10 
prehas 3 re idantactoring Co, 1,646 49 75, 000 25 22.50 
Clarksdale. 
- Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Cleveland 836 7 250, 000 16 22.90 
~ Grenada Industries, Grenada 1 14 200, 000 25 2.12 
Strutwear, Inc., Clarksdale. 1,702 32 145, 000 25 22.35 
230, 000 2.77 
--- Stratford Furniture Co., New Albany. - 1,304 47 85, 000 20 2.95 
— Knickerbocker are Co., Point. 858 38 100, 000 25 22.40 
--- Newton Company, Newton 312 77 42, 000 20 22.90 
— 228 Hosiery 1,497 38 48, 500 20 2.42 
a Packing — 10 533 20 150, 000 15 22.43 
= Abrasive Co., Holly Iy Springs 8 528 4 150, 000 20 2.50 
ag = — 85 cy Hart perative Dairies, Aberdeen 848 20 60, 000 25 2.46 
- Dickey Bie Be 8 Co., Meridian. 3,965 11 1.650, 000 20 2.41 
con Garment Co., Macon d 135, 000 20 2.39 
Movie Star of g Ponte Po larvi 378 450, 000 20 23,40 
- The Sardis Luggage Co., Sardis. 361 200, 000 20 22.85 
Croft Aluminum , den 6e 1,749 1 150, 000 20 22.87 
Joh Lawn 8 haven.... 1,286 16 600, 000 20 3.0 
306 79 75, 000 20 23,43 
— — 575 10 200 000 20 2.37 
REAR USTA 10 8b, 000 20 3.50 
1 27 275, 000 25 3.17 
1 SE „ Inc., Byhalia_____._-__-.._. 55 100, 000 20 22.47 
1 Mississippi Chemical Corp., 594 750, 000 25 2.62 
112A. 1952 4 Monroe Cou: Cooperative pare: berdeen. 646 11 35, 000 25 2.75 
1 — --- Ludlow Manu ring & Sales Co., Indianola.. § 1885 a 1, 295, 000 20 3.22 330 
McComb Manufacturing Co., McComb 83 100, 000 15 3.25 Leland Speed. 650 
‘utorian-Stratiord Furniture Co., Okolona 335, 000 25 3.60 M.A. Saunders L 325 
Neco Electrical Products Corp, E S 112 150,000 25 4.00 Scharff & Jones — ee 
American Paper Tube Co., F 19 400, 000 20 3.33 Port Gibson Bank 85 
Coi 112 150, 000 25 4.00 E A EERE E ee i oi eee 
--- Blue Bell, Inc., Tishomi 27 100, 000 20 23,30 „ 290 
William Carter Co., Senatobia 12 375, 000 20 3.34 First National Bank of Memphis 350 
- Kickernick, Inc., Lexington 538 5 100, 000 20 3.36 M. A. Saunders & Co 100 
Phalo Corp., Monticello (sold to Monticello 1, 433 74 150, 000 20 3.73 First National Bank of Memphis 400 
Manufacturing Co.). 100, 000 3.20 
sA Nag urniture Manufacturing Co., 1, 304 3 550, 000 20 2.93 M. A. Saunders & Coo 360 
- Rich Industries, Tupelo... 2,112 Al 300, 000 20 3.37 First National Bank of Memphis. 185 
- George C. Manufacturin: „Luceda 2,077 41 170, 000 20 2.65 Hamp Jones hong 125 
- Mississippi Aluminum Corp., Guifport__ bare 230 550, 000 20 4.00 Scharff & Joi 250 
— Erie Resistor Corp., Holly prings „167 49 300, 000 20 3.25 Union Planters National Bank__ 300 
Z Grenada Industries, Grenada... 759 16 60, 000 20 3.34 R ET SRE RaW he 
-~ Batesville Co., Batesville ae, AI 6 40, 000 25 3.46 Kroeze, McLarty & Co. 5 
- Delta Trouser Co., Okolona__ - 348 3 30, 000 25 2.50 ey af Soos c 
..- Lockport Felt Co., "Starkville... ~ E298 8 300. 000 20 2.50 
L Conmar Products Corp., Greenwood 2,535 39 = 000 20 2.40 
--- Alabama Metals Co., osedale____- 236 2 , 000 tp TSA. 
--- Quitman Knitting Mills, vitman. 228 15 350, 000 20 253 
American Hardware Co., Clarksdale. 849 34 750, 000 20 3.47 
3 — -Brite Lighting, Tupelo b 2,135 146 500, 000 20 2.56 
- Reliance Manufacturing Co, Hat! 2 3,688 96 420, 000 20 22,68 
a en Athletic Manufacturing Co., 460 22 80, 000 20 2.67 
3 092 91 320 000 20 2.24 
12 127, 000 20 23.33 
38 63, 000 20 2.75 
27 1,075,000 20 2.96 
— 348 83, 000 20 1.75 
7) 350,000 20 26 
10 50, 000 17 248 
ce 18 750, 000 25 249 
E. & W. Manufacturing Co., 2200 C 71 400, 000 25 2.39 
E. & W. Manufacturing Co., Canton 10 400, 000 25 2.48 
Gem, Inc., Byhalia 50, 000 18 2.48 
55 100, 000 10 179 
19 170, 000 25 2.87 
2 15 300. 000 25 2.85 
> 150 800 Millis, Summit 94 250, 000 20 2.45 
8 1955. — The Rudolph Sear 22 i —＋ꝗ— 20 850, 000 20 2.62 
188 | OTONO Sklar Furniture. 62 n ey to No- 1,055 8 100, 000 2 2.51 
Sprin ip Canon, of 
12 85, 000 20 2.44 
77 350, 000 25 2.61 
7 100, 000 25 2.75 
85, 000 20 2.58 
127 200, 000 20 2.79 
Hee BB 
.. — Dean Industries, Inc., Pontotoc. __ 
— Frames, tnc., New AIbany.— 603 60, 000 20 2.62 
love Co. ine, Mabon... 3 55,000 20 3.68 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Vote Matu- Average Employ- 
No. Date Name and location — Amount rity rate of Buyer me 
Yes No (years) interest 
58 $130,000 15 2.59 Allen & Co, Hazlehurst- ———— 300 
81 200, 000 10 2.34 Hamp Jones, Jackson 60 
25 300, 000 25 2.85 Herman Bensdort and Company.. 280 
21 125, 000 25 2.92 First National Bank = 
1 100, 000 10 275 Cady & Company, Columbus 
7 115, 008 2 24 First National Bank of Memphis... 
4 300, 000 3 — No bonds sold 200 
3 300, 000 25 3.94 Malvin Gombure, New York 90 
12 200, 000 20 2.90 First —— es of Memphis.. 125 
22 60,000 20 325 M. A. Saunders 2 15 
15 1,250,000 vo Nae Legale S F S E E S AES 
as canceled A 4 15, 1956); re- 
a Ro 159 750, 000 25 3.985 P. ula- Moss Bank, l 
, ascago ank, Pascagoula 
4 106, 000 20 3.23 & Jones, New Orleans. 
50 750,000 20 ——— 
not mate: i). 
Luger nr testers Co., Eupora (now Stratford- 2, 804 52 225, 000 20 
Dixie Aluminum cor Hattiesburg (Mer- 3,726 At 400, 000 20 
chants Co. took over May 4, 1961). 
- Wells-Lamont, Philadel ia. 48 140, 000 20 
General Shoe Corp., Fulton 13 400, 000 25 
Batesville Co., Batesville 4 200,000 25 
Movie Star, Inc., Magnolia 8 133, 000 25 
Raleigh Corp., Raleig ae 21 600, 000 20 Leland Speed... 250 
n i Gs Knitting Milly Kosciusko__ 44 188, 000 20 M. A. Saunders, & Co__ = 200 
Ocean pes = fee 45 60, 000 20 Merchants & Marine Banggg 
z. M-P Cotton Fei Co., Houston 13 13 80, 000 3 No bonds sold. 8 30 
35 377 000 20 3.361 Leland Speed Co., Rod Russ Co 
23 130, 000 20 3.85 Fred B. Smith, Ripley 150 
5 aoe 20 3.749246 Allen & Co., Hazlehurst___ 60 
8 000 20 3.999 
„53 22 100, 000 20 3.6697 
3 67,500 2 4.0 
7 395, 000 20 3.6755 275 
e 17 75, 000 10 3.995 50 
spring Corp., Tupelo. 86 100, 000 25 3.92 Leland 
eS lied 72 150, 000 20 3.92 Scharff ne: J. R. Nunnery & 80 
Co. took over July 20, N 
Associated Piping & Engineering Co, Gulfport. 3, 127 125 250, 000 20 3. 824 Scharff & * First National Bank of 100 
LSS Sa Stratford Futorian Furniture Co., Okolona 3 8 2209, 000 20 3.875 0 22 — 
215 13 250, 000 ________ 3.85 J 
3 eR? INES Futorian Stratford Furniture Co., New Albany.. 1,384 46 265, 000 20 3.518 
ZII Jackes-Evans Mfg., Co., Greenwood. — 2,459 18 350,000 25 3.7528 
— Supreme Electronics Corp., Greenwood 34 250, 000 25 3.9997 
an Wurlitzer Co., Corint nnn 64 575, 000 25 3.606 
25,000 3 ee 2.99 
. Decatur Shirt Corp, Dachte C Hops 11 65,000 2 3.58 
.-- Futorian-Stratfor Furniture Co., Eupora..... 2,334 91 275, 000 20 3.28934 
‘ --- Modglin Mop Co., Haziehurst 1, 007 a 175, 000 20 4 
Roe |! een Walker Manufacturing Co., u Abardoon ($1,200,- 1. 421 3 { © 725, 000 23 2 
000 a 3 2425, 000 3.41 
Windon Manuf: hy Co., Winona 612 12 200, 000 25 3.458 
Dean Industri re oye = 2,705 26 125, 000 20 3.3899 
Acme Quilting unica 5 55, 000 20 3. 1238 
Tunica Manufacturing co). 
Le a Eee” Sd Jackson Manutactu — 300, 000 3 ae 
19 Wiggins Saw Mill 1570 BREE — 08 32 228.000 8328 — 
4 --- Continental Pisto! a Ring | Ine, Hernando 9 90, 000 20 3.425 
. DeSoto Furniture Manutacturin; 48 Co. is 175 4 50, 000 20 3.238 
ComoPure Atuomotive Produ 
uly 20, 1961). 
EE AINA National impacted Metals Corp., New Albany- 1,502 20 („ (11,800) 20 3.4452 
r Lem, lnc., Byhalia 368 22 128,000 20 3149 
8 Mize e . Co., Mize (transferred to 912 ll 40, 000 20 3,423 
ou 
Sunshine Mills, Inc., Tupelo (Verona) __---_- 953 31 250, 000 20 3.6075 
Lambert Manufacturin, 407 Lambert (Myrna 142 1 140, 000 25 3.946 
Mills took all Mar. 24, 1 
~- Art Publishing Co Greenwood (Greenwood 2, 156 19 200, 000 25 3.445 
Manufacturing Co.). 
Siesta Furniture Manufacturing Co., Shannon 942 22 100, 000 20 3.6356 
Granon p a 50. „ took over 
Big M. Metal Products Co., Inc., Batesville... 2,565 23 1,000,000 25 3.645 First National Bank of Memphis. 
Z Basila Manufacturing Co., Leakesviſe. 1,786 122 80,000 25 3.9134 Bank of Leskesviie 
2 — Products, — " Taylorsville (Mer- 545 30 175, 000 20 3.932 First National Bank of Memphis. 
= Al Co., Hattiesburg, took over June 8, 
fi. SRS r Soe ee Northern Electric Co., Bir beets —— 2,273 18 500, 000 25 3.649 John R. Nunnery & Co., Meridian 200 
9 380 oa ese ee gor ey i Federated — GAAL), 1,524 25 340, 000 20 4 Bank of Commerce New Albany 80 
any. 
261.....- sh ees n a peat Cia Products. Co. Holly Springs 836 14 200, 000 10 
3 e ho Springs Brick & Tile ue Holly Springs 2-2. 20...--< — 200, 000 10 
(canceled; no bonds sold 
268.2. <= S pape) pelo yee] ee General Equipment Manufacturers, Crystal 568 20 
3 A o REAT RRA, First TE ipi Corp., Yazoo City 3, 030 25 
FFC Merchants Co., Hatuies bug 4,402 
1959__ Charm Toys, inc., Rulevilſe — 170 
— 1959.. Atlas Tile & Brick Co. Inc., Shuqulak_..._..- 
E Crescent Casework Corp., Belzoni (present 458 
1201. with the Yeoman Corp., 16, 
. N — ez me, N a cae 577 200 Allen & Co 
za --- Southeastern Hatcheries, Forest. — , . 
3050 y ee J. A. Olson Co., Winona__...__--..--------- 14 { * 2 25 3.8775 First National Bank of Memphis 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Vote Matu- Average Employ- 
No. Date Name and location Amount rate of Bu — 
Yes 0 88 interest ars 
Laher Spring & Tire Corp., New Albany 4. 444 30 3750, 000 
5 > penn es i 941 16 165, 000 288 
International Molded Plastics, Port Gibso 1,017 100 800, 000 50 
Cleveland Industries, Inc., Union 334 8 50, 000 50 
R. & R. Hatchery, Carthage (no bonds sol 3, 601 152 250, 000 125 
King industries, Corinth. 1,250 21 30, 000 25 
— Light & Power Utilities, Olive Branch. 806 31 575, 000 250 
Grenada Industries, Grenada 1, 042 2 400, 000 150 
- Edward L. Williams, Duck Hi 107 14 20, 000 
0. V. Clements & Sons Lumber Co., Bude 170 8 80, 000 85 
(Individuals took over Nov. 30, 1961) 
-- Charldon Manufacturing Co., Charleston 648 60, 000 150 
Southern Container Corp., Houston. 1,563 159 740,000 250 
Marks Manufacturing Co., Marks... 912 o{ 15.80 First National Bank of Memphis. 
r ME ME SAE ry 1 pete 
uhiman Electr . IS eli 
Futorian-Stratford Furn — coe New ee 4, 800 12 275, 000 20 3.9999 First National Bank of ae. — 
Delta Undies, Inc., Sumner 1.262 737 100, 000 20 4 Kroeze, McLarty & Co., Jackson.. 
— Screw Conveyor Corp., Winona- l, 105 325, 000 25 3. First National of Memphis. 
Penn Tire & Rubber Co., Tupelo__ 6, 442 600, 000 20 4 Leland Speed 400 
Furniture Frames, Inc., New Alban $ 699 50, 000 20 3.965 Sy National Bank of Memphis 
Metalcraft Manufacturing Co., Hol p 161 550, 000 20 4 M. A. Saunders, Memphis, Tenn.. 200 
_ wale ment Corp. Pies. „ 310,000 10 3.8383 uh 
el x e 
Panocular se an Sark TAE 14 300,000 22 Ha Fate Bank of Memphis 160 
dison Woodworking ‘Co, Canton 659 68 25, 000 20 4 iy aae — 50. of Canton and Canton 
* 7 ble Federated Cooperatives, Canton 647 92 175, 000 20 3.77 First National Bank of Canton 80 
8 Shelby. —.— Co., Shelby 242 0 150, 000 20 4 Bank of Shelby, Shelby. 100 
os Development Association. - 785 1 300, 000 20 4 Alvis & Co. 
Coreei (closed down, not enough em- 
* Normandie Mills took over May 4, 
FFF Contract Battery e Co., ads 129 150, 000 20 4.3388 First U.S. Cor, 50 
.--- Waldon Manufacturing Co., Walnut. 74 250, 000 25 4.072 First Nationa 200 
iiite Rabb —.— MRi 8. l 599 2 1 200.900 29 tis I. Love, Southern Bo d 100 
ple 5 N . Love, rn Bon 
Dillingham 1 Co., T 1,174 9 650, 000 25 3.969 First U.S. Corp., Mem; 250 
Delta Architectural Products, C veland. , 728 15 500, 000 20 3.872 First Notional 125 
5 i eg Oxford (Oxford — 25 1,687 130, 000 20 4. 085 Harrington & 10⁰ 
306 1909835 N EONS LEA —.— 1 — Co., 3 in Springa 3 1,725 139 190, 000 20 4,125 Ocean Springs Ban... 22 
. 1960 £.. Baldwin Piano Co., 5, 447 14 3, 000, 000 25 4.035 Deposit pealis Bonk and Leland Speed 250 
a aN ae Liberty Mills, Inc., . a 2 { 200.000 25 4.1378 ais & Co Union National Planters... 100 
309 F Coffeeville Development eo. Coffee- 430 0 920 3.9180 “ 
viie Closed down, not enough 1 . { 60,000 } 20 { reo alis & Co., Bank of Water Valley 
jormandie Mi over May 
3102.2 F SAU RR Endicott Johnson Corp., Ackerman 2,172 27 650, 000 25 4. 1298 Hat ational Bank A Memphis and Mer- 250 
chan ‘armers 
ps a SO) Sees Hernado Products (Copper Y. Robinson) 142 21 50, 000 20 4.286 First National Bank of Memphis 100 
Hernando (Rector Wire & 1 
Co. took over Nov. z, 1864) 3 20 000 10 
70 600, 000 20 
9 175, 000 25 
$15; CCC Ju 8578 rtswear, Inc., Boone ville 3,341 87 300, 000 25 
316 1960- Lancer industries, | neville... 3,317 95 265,000 20 
950 Champion Industries, Baldwpyn 783 10 230, 000 20 
Wurlitzer Co., Holly Springs 1,806 31 {iagi 206.000) 20 
Loy Cran Gi, Hanon qa o A 
air Co. 
Jackes-Évans Manufacturing Co., Greenwood.. 2, 100 20 250, 000 25 Soi C. Billups, 
Durant S oe, Ine, Durent 410 15 250, 000 25 M. A. Saunders... 
8 a AT e ANNE E ese tl 300, 000 20 
Kellogg Switchboard, Corinth.___ 3, 242 20 1 a 
{ €560,000 20 
300, 000 20 
136, 000 13 
iusko. 300, 000 25 
= > Futorian-Stratior, 58 — 450, 000 20 — 
...- Super-Sagless Co. Lg PS SISTA NE DL ¥ 75, 000 20 
-F a — Batesville Co., Batesville..___- 3 40, 000 25 4.35 45 
Southern Sealing Co., Booneville__..--....._ 1 hd 1 2720 on 25 4.72 AL NE aCe EER 300 
Grenada Industries, Grenada 940 28 450, 000 20 4.18 350 
Arran ganta; tonai gf RE Rin Fan 8 
a Dona p z 
p. 104 6 600, 000 20 4.0874 Citizens Savings Bank and 200 
Haspel, Inc., Tylertown. 348 14 120, 000 15 3.8813 First National Bank of Memphis.. 130 
Lifetime Pools 1 —.— Rienzi... 602 22 225, 000 25 4.40 First National Bank of Memphis and others- 150 
eee a o e aa 1 
ambers Corp., Inc., 5 Niere. a 
Cudahy Packing” Co., too REA ke 5, 529 19 60, 000 20 3.58035 Allen & Go, Hazell and J. R. Nunnery & ........ 
ian. 
W. W. SI Telnet Co, Mathiston 143 0 100, 000 20 3.986 U.S. Corp., First Securities 
Re 1,893 77 425, 000 20 3.6367 First National Bank of Memp! 100 
1,325 19 450, 000 20 3.6343 Lelan S ae a eo ee 
240 22 50, 000 S. p “le! | Planters Bank & Trust Co 
4,148 18 1.850, 000 25 4.045 John R. ae. Er ae = 400 
— 1,141 36 400, 000 20 3.988 First National Bank of Memphis.. 200 
2 74 250, 000 22 3.735 S oT 25 
482 0 £200,000 25 3.89265 Leland S| 9 150 
0 100,000 ........ 4.1737 Scharff and Jones & Hamp 
1 250, 000 20 3.922 First U.S. Corp., Memphis. 80 
1, 500, 000 20 3.6333 First National Bank 450 
66 56 00 20 3.8156 First National Bank, Memphis. 40 
---- Memphis Sales 1 3 262 15 0, 20 3.8065 First National Bank, Memphis. 150 
er arene industries, | aa 831 38 250, 000 25 3.94333 Scharff & Jones. 125 
---- Fireproof Products, ioe Terry 140 13 140, 000 e pE AER ER 40 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Date Name and locatio 1 „„ 8 = 
ame and location moun r 
0 ë 10 Ves No (years) interest ri 15 
* Milling 8 Livestock Feed Co., Hazle- 853 102 3133, 000 20 3.8 20 
ur: 
-- Nettleton Garment Co., Mettieton 225 20 135,000 20 100 
Sardis Luggage Co., Sardis 342 40 340, 000 21 50 
335 41 13170,000 ( 
5 Products of Mississippi, Inc., Bates- 1,621 33 50, 000 22 30 
12 300, 000 25 3.9599 First National Sik Memphis.. 100 
14 140, 000 20 3.5039 nee National Bank, Memphis. 70 
Mississippi Federated , 
--- Tishomingo Shoe Co., 20 038 900 25 
IA 961 . Foot Caress Shoe Co,, Ripley 1,519 16 3500, 000 25 
— e 1851 . Garan, Inc., Corinth... 9 RES See ee os 1,318 51 @ . en 20 
„ 000 . 3,9670 First National pank 1 Scharff & Jones. 
2 150, 000 20 3.7537 First National Bank, Memphis. 
106 90. 000 25 3. Cady & Co 50 
62 100, 000 2 3. 200 
19 750, 000 2 250 
7 800, 000 20 400 
57 350, 000 100 
8 210, 000 125 
15 60, 000 20 50 
7 600, 000 20 100 
46 750, 000 23 125 
880 23 140, 000 20 50 
son County- 81 1, 000, 000 25 — 350 
s 5 sectio 903 29 165, 000 20 3.3912 Canton Exchange Banggg... 40 
nd; 
paien Manufacturing Co ' 39 
A bison Co. in 3 1,073 68 125,000 25 3.749 First U.S. Corp__.--_-- 60 
Heger rst Realty Co., 8 7 — FE ged 7 3 i 
Monroe Manufacturing Co., Aberdeen. 1,677 50 s 1, 000; 000 25 5969 100 
8 Co. Centreville (Adjacent 752 12 "675,000 20 3. 6673 600 
e 888. Sinclair Wire Works, Florence 54 110,000 20 3.55 30 
22 . Medart Lockers, Greenwood 23 1 dw 0000 25 3.23666 50 
Supreme Electronics Corp., Greenwood 26 Gn 25 3.24875 50 
-- Air 6 Ca; , Tupelo.. 51 a 400, 008 2 3. 5637 FNB, Memphis. 8 5 
i — ee , See SS le. Se x 
2 Forest Industies o, Forest 4 j 908, — 2 3.4263 First U.S. Corp., and others. 1 200 
z ellogg Co., Corinin KDP TEA See" — Ca x 
— Cleveland Industries, Inc., Union. 15 75, 000 20 3.6011 FNB, Memphis s 65 
SAES ai A ai a A can, ju ae aaa 12 (300. 000) ( Rank Ob Mestonlc-.--._..2--.-.------2-< 
Wesson Supervisors District No, 2, Copla ss 90, 000 
e 2 
acturin, a div m 
015 Ri N Manufacturing, Inc., Sherman 1, 447 31 450, 000 50 
— Griffin Monufecturin Co., Tupelo— 1,486 93 400, 000 150 
Cleaver-Brooks Co., Lesbe 3 2, 784 52 1 (650 000) 125 
25 50, 000 10 2.9473 Bek ee A TORRE epee G 5 30 
„ 
6 20 3.379467 Herman Bensdorf, Alvis & Co.; Union ........ 
Planters National Bank. 
32 u 240, 000 } 20 3.496 First National Bank, Memphis; J. B. 125 
33 u 60, 000 5 Bond, Chicago. 
91 275, 000 25 3.2302 M. AS Saunders & Co., Inc.; Woodward & 100 
Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City- „ dh A ee 20 
Caren: ae Kosciu al Corp, Ya Ciy Aias 3,638 24 400, 000 25 3.2481 we Saunders & Co., Inc.; Woodward ........ 
Universal Saw & Tool Co., Tylertown_........ _ 838 be 40, 000 25 3.4603 First National Bank, Memphis 25 
go le iManofacturing “Cas West Point, 1, 160 175, 000 20 3.378555 Hamp Jones Co., Jackson, Miss.. 
uu L. Bu Chair Co, Merton 529 12 1 dit 225,000, 20) 3.376364 Win, F. Galtney Co. & Associates, Jackson... 
General Cable Co., District 2, Rankin County.. 2,517 16805 20 J 33% sy oh Spent Bank & Trust Co: 
8 106,000 20° 2,9994 Allen &Co.. 
10 225, 000 15. 2.9758 First National Bank, Memphis 
46 1, 200, 000 } 20 3.3537 First National Bank, Memphis; Allen 
650, 000 5. 42245 Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, 
244 515, 000 25 3.2659 Hattier & Sanford, N.O., First ogy 
ere of rel: Kroeze, rty & 
uddleston, 
. . eee Co., Union County 4, 438 317 590, 000 20 3.4345 First National Bank, Memphis 
. Renee Manutacturing Co, Hattiesburg 3,500 93 115,000 20 3:2041 Scharff & Jones, Ine, New Orleans, l 
25 guitman, Knitting Mills, Inc., Clarke County, 877 16 100, 000 20 3.3308 First National Bank, Memphis 
3 ciarko Ta Land Corp, Clarke County, 889 16 70 00 20 3% 0 load E alaa 
ä Europ —— 383 3 100, 000 25 3.5796 55777 Savechenewaaeuane 
5 05 e oe: „ æ dogo æ sasa Seham ados Tne, E Associates . 300 
798 9 200, 000 20 3.31666 — Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. of 100 
-- The Herschede Hall Clock Co., Starkville. 984 32 110, 000 20 3.3343 M. A . & Co., Inc., Memphis. = 
Virginia Realty Co., George County (Lucedale). 2, 457 66 4 2 od 20 1 oe 3 — 8 — 
-- Crameo, ine, City of Amom ~~- ~------------ 1,224 1 ( 686) 209 { . 88824 F 
VY —ůůů cee Wells-Lamont Corp., Eupor s 355 5 150, 000 10 3.089 First U.S. Corp. & First Jackson Securities 
-Tone Shirt Co., District 1, Newton 736 17 150, 000 18 3.427261 John K Nunnery Co.: Allen & Co 150 
99 jeg oa 3 atas Tile & Brick Co., District 4, Noxubee 503 134 100, 000 18 3.15 Cody Biting 2 & Associates; M. A. 10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Vote Matu- Ave Employ- 
No. Date Name and location — Amount i WA Bu 
Yes No Gun interest = ment 
8 A Le an Udico Manufacturing Co., District 1, Madison 1, 339 64 $365, 000 20 3.291 First National Bank, Memphis 300 
Federated Cooperatives AA 1,339 64 350, 000 20 3.35053 Leland Speed, Ine 
ipp es 8 „ „ „ 3 Leland Speed, Inc. rerh 50 
Caradco, Inc., District 2, Harriso: ee Ee ee 2, 500, 000 . AAA ˙ 250 
wise Products, Inc., Districts 3.and4, 2,295 332 "450,000 20 33027 First National Bank, Mem 200 
3 1963, Joint Mississip ratives, City of 250, n & Leland Speed Co., 
2 Salting and District 3 ($125,000 exch). 1,466 45 { $128, 000 } 20 (4.51 Pana bank Mer Memphis; State Bank and =” 
5 Tu 
— E * 2 Supervisors District 3, Marshal 200, 000 20 3. 4697 First Nations Bar — Memphis 130 
nty. 
000 3. 597 First National Bank, M ; 
42... Sept. 26, 1868. Leake Manufacturing Co., Carthage.....-...- 60 5 | a 300 n pNational, Bank, Memphis; Merchants 50 
AB Oct! 3, 1963 ee Ferson Optics aan oun. Supervisors 1,771 322 205,000 20 3.5425 First National Bank, Memphis. 150 
434—— Oct. 10, 1963, Joint True Temper Corp. rvisors District 1, 3. 382 23 2, 200, 000 20 3. 63490 G Bank 
Monroe ‘Coun 555 19000) and city of 2,197 eee. ‘a falta ene ee 
rmory ,000) joint ce 
456. Now, 29, 1963. Miss Eaton Corp., Pontotoc- 527 2 200, 000 20 3.427 W 150 
436.. Nov. 7, 1963- * 3 A uminum 1505 Districts 1,2, 2, 469 28 150, 000 20 3.679 7 — A. & Co., Inc., and Cady Co 50 
, Tishomingo 
sy 1 1 „ Inc., District 2, 357 59 150, 000 20 3.4123 First National Bank, Memphis. 50 
— Gaat. i 1 Leske County 3, 128 70 300, 000 25 3. 4778 Scharff & Jones 150 
— ole lectric Co., Warren Coun’ 7, 606 850, 000 25 3. 4894 First National Bane Memphis. 250 
Swift Homes, District 3, Amite County. 671 21 A = 9005 2 Amite County Bank, Gloster, Miss 100 
Slacks, Inc., Okolon 373 8 {aon 2 1 3% Leland Speed Coo 25 
Feds 91 5 Mills, Inc., District 5, 2 641 5 S00" 25 3.669322 1 5 . a pot Union Planters 200 
ational Bank a 
—— A. Steig & Co., istrict 3, 609 2 250, 000 25 3.5419 First National Bank, M 
County and 0% of Rolling Fork ($128,000 1 (240, 000) ‘Anguilla tint US. Cem. È Bank of 50 
Nie. nie ee bar 8 Inc., Districts 1, 2, and 3, Pearl 1, 478 78 300, 000 20 3. 46428571 Leland Speed 6 125 
iver Coun 
445 Mar. 5, 19644__ Wurlitzer Co., Holly Springs — 512 2300, 000 25 3.4760 First National Bank, Memphis 
446 Mar. 1 12, 1964 6. Madison Fartibere Industries. * me 758 63 300, 000 20 3.4561 First National Bank, pentane: $ S5 
A Solar Hardware Products, Inc., Taylorsvi 755 73 60, 000 25 3.7354 First National Bank, Memphis__ = 25 
— e & Tile Co., ie District 3, 696 9 200, 000 20 3.395 Andersen & Co., Birmingham, Ala.. X 30 
oxu! 
Mississippi Federated Cooperatives, AAL, 1,335 38 1,000,000 20 3.4575 Truckers Exchange Bank 200 
District 5, Copiah County. 
a: 8 Co., Districts 1, 2, and 5, 2, 272 58 475, 000 20 3. 5348 100 
cate cated rae Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Attala County. 3,893 34 1, 200, 000 20 3.2715 400 
~- La-Z-Boy Chair Co., city of Newton 504 ll 125, 000 20 3.5341 
Bantar Laboratories, s e, city of Cle 1,157 9 1,000,000 20 3.3631 120 
Jet Tool, Inc., En 123 4 62, 000 20 4.1591 25 
Southbrid a Produc; Inc., District 1, 29 200,000 25 3.699 75 
n 
456. July 17, 1964 2-2-2 Futorian Manufacturing Corp. of New York, 2, 520 120 fu 632,000 20 3.899 
y Webster County. EN { = $00; 000 20 375 200 
457 Aug. 6, 1984. Sanderson Farms, Inc., city of Laurel 3,399 402 1,050,000 — Pe. © z5 
2 Aug. 6, 1964. — * | Equipment Manufacturers, Crystal 498 5 130, 000 20 3.73772 
D Aug. 13, 1984 — 70 0 50 N Co., Inc., Districts 1, 745 52 350, 000 20 3.5152 100 
an vin, 
a Aug. 20, 1964 T: ile Manutacturing Co. inc., District 968 16 100, 000 20 3.5613 50 
m 
IA VP” N eae Alexander Manufacturing Co., Yazoo Coun’ 4,540 281 75, 000 pgs R ATT eae S 25 
— gem 25. F Corr- Williams Manufacturing Co., district 1, 126 150,000 25 375 40 
5, Leake County. 12100, 000 10 6 
463.. N Quitman —— me Inc., districts No. 225, 000 20 3. 75 
an e 
A64... Nov. 7, 1964... Ain Sportsman’ s Golf Corp., City of Pontotoc..... 541 5 ae. = 2 3 125 
l Nov. 7, 1964. ~ Sled; ee fo. seus of Sledge 112 4 86. 000 20 3. 50 
45 Nov. 12, 19641. -~ Panola, Inc, City of Batesville. -——---—--.-. 3 280,000 2% 3. 250 
8 Dec. 23, aa Rivera, Inc., district No. * — County. 1, 167 6 112, 000 20 3. 100 
468_..... Feb. 18, 1965 §.-.--..------- Charm Originals, Inc., Town of Rufeville. 1 40, 000 20 3. 10 
| Se Mar. 4, 1965 1 Joint Emerson Electric of Philadelphia and 2, 196 19 550, 000 20 
district No. 1, Neshoby Co County. ph ua, pee 300 
470 Mat. 4, 1985 Northern Electric Co., Wayne County... 2,208 161 600,000 2 3.55328 Scharff, and Jon 100 
mo Mei, Ieee Moran Tank Cos, In, Miet Noi; Adams” L330 8% 3.0% 2 Fiss ENB, Monpas & Hamp Jones Co- 70 
22 o International Textiles, Limited, City of West 947 48 75, 000 20 3.5975 Cady Co., le 50 
ERS OR Jackes-Evans Manufacturing Co., Greenwood 300, 000 25 3.472 Hatiter & Sanford of New Orleans and 55 
Kroeze, McLarty & Duddleston. 
Jackson Ready-Mix Concrete, Perry County... 2, 150 50. 1,230,000 25 3.9191 FNB, Memphis. 225 
u 1, 875, 000 20 5.303461 Leland Speed Co 
SA ES Blazon, Inc., City of West Point 864 „000 25 3.6328 8 
u 340, 000 12 4.73646 Allen & Co 
8 Waton a Co., Inc., district Moo. 250, 000 25 4.4320 FUR 2 =< — 5.0. cockinahatee 
„Ti 
idar SA Udio Ma nufacturing Co., district No. 1, 1,293 183 100, 000 o ae ae E 50 
. July 1. 1965 4 Laber Spring * Electric Car Corp., Union 3. 505 137 325, 000 20 3.564 AS PEFC 100 
inty. 
479 ne N ads ete Screw ‘ore Corp., district No. 1, Mont- 965 79 75, 000 25 3.7672 M. A. Saunders & Co., Ine 15 
20 3.5514 FNB, 4 — and FNB of Newton 75 
20 4.2500 FNB of Memphis. 200 
15 4.25 
42. Sept. 9, 1968 ert Garment Corp., Neshoba County. 4,022 80 (56889.900)) 25 S97 -m TOEA See = E A 250 
483 Sept. 23, 1985 ——— 1 —— Co., Inc., district 5, 772 8 60, 000 M U o ra T N e a A eR 100 
mingo 
8 Oct. 14, 1965. RAR Inc; distriet 2, Leake County. 1,220 58 450, 000 25 3.9181 First National Bank Memphis and 150 
484 rocessors, Inc; distrie ty. laa tnik Saa ph 
E: 86 S N EA Gilbert Wood Products, Inc., city of Canton... 905 26 350, 000 20° 9.97221. MOO OO eusan es 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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No. Date Name and locati = Amount AY ‘rate Buyer fi 
lame an ton as moun fa 
Yes No (years) interest gi 
496...... Nov. 18, 1968 The Wurlitzer Co., district 1, Marshall County- 880 40 {u $209" ooo} 25 4133 Andersen & C0. 125 
487...... Dec. 16, 1968 Neco „Electrical Products Corp, Kemper 2,396 7} u (488.000 25 41064 First National Bank of Memphis........... 100 
nity. y 
ag Soe E E Carthage Garment Corp., Leake County.. 3,677 77 16100, 000) 23 4.019 % ESEE 25 


P Taylor Machine Works, city of Louisville 925 57 iy (800. 000) 20 4.148 Flrst National Bank of Memphis 100 
Re ERE -A W ig Co., Inc., district 2, Chick- 430 7 182, 000 20 4.1940 Ui UR B ͤ EEEE 100 
saw 
e Chromcraft, Inc., Tate County.........---.-. 2,620 150 
ay, Jacobsen janufacturing Co., city of Brook- 1, 411 50 
5 Parties Gove’s & Sons, city of Brookhaven._.. 1,411 25 
494.. Š ouga & Lomason Coy: city of Cleveland... 1,678 150 
495 joint. Apr: 7 he 8 Bur ope nc., city of Aber- 1 604 
gone saa district 4, Monroe vig oa ($200,- 1.138 300 
May 12, 1966 4__........ E US. N Inc., city of Bates ville 623 60 
| pees May 19, 1966 4... - Kellwood istrict 4, Pike County — 2,233 70 
498 June 9, 1968 —— Wells 15 Philadelphia. Z 845 25 
409. June 16, 1966 +... — Sardis Luggage Co., city of Sardis--------------------------- 59000 50 
N e 9 — 8 Corp. of New York, ........--..---- 625, 000 150 
ew Albany. 
497 va June 23, 1966 4.......-...... Kellwood Co. district 4, Pike County 2,233 70 
First National Bank of Memphis. 150 
Alvis & Co. & Associates 250 
Alvis & Co., et al 50 
oS T i ee, z 
805 July 21, 1966 #.....--.----- Baxter Laboratories, city of Cleveland. 1,365 6 700,000 20 4.23809 First U.S. Corp. 3 100 
506 — July 30, 1866 —— ap Manufacturing Co., District 3, Quitman 755 50 60, 000 25 4. 4565 Fils IV aaa 30 
L r l Ag. 121008 K. er W. W. S. y Co., town of Mathiston 127 8 25, 000 20 5.25 Sareea . Bank, Starkville, and Maben 10 
ome 
508...... Aug. 25,1386. Ram Tool Corp., Yalobusha County 2,487 1 (40 00% 25 %, FNB of Memonts. . . 100 
509 Sept. 22, 1966 ————— Ertel Manufacturing Corp., District 3, Unioern n 1%,᷑) 300, 000 . 1 ᷣ —— DEL Fe a 50 
nty. 
510 — „e one-Seneca Wire Cloth Co., Lincoln 5, 129 769 190, 000 25 4.02016 Alvis & Co. and Union Planters National 
nk. 
SG Oct. 24, 1966 44. Shelby Die Casting Co., city of Shelby. 220 u 50, 000 20 4.4413 Bae e 
2 a Nov. 3, 1966,4 Joint. Ea Seer ee 2 Stoner city 1 We 8 525, 000 r 
a un 
513. Dec. 8, 1966, joint A. Stein & e. 345 2 200, 000 25 4.2848 FNB of Memphis and Bank of Anguilla. 
pitting Fo ra Sariy 000 each). y J a a ee 
‘olling For! 
3 Dec. 15, 1966 ¢....._...__._- Madison Furniture Industries, city of Canton 160, 000 —!E ct, see 664 
818 Feb. 9, 19677 Southern Household Products Co., Inc, 1,125 17 600, 000 20 4.1482 FNB of Memphis. 
Pag in 2 and 5, Clarke County. 
SiG... 9s Feb. 9, 1967 4. low Sportswear, Inc., and the B. V. D. co -....-...------- 250, 000 20 4.0731 e 
on city 2 Okolona. 
519. Mar, 16, 1887. C. V. Dehner Co., district 3, Tate County... 62545 fu (100.080) 25 43586 FNB of Memphis------------------------ 100 
Mar. 24, 1967. -~ Modern Textiles, ine, city OC Sire. aa aaa aea 80, 000 20 4.1919  ...-- „ 100 
te —. 27, 1967 4 . Binswanger Mirrow of Grenad: 1,596 17 320, 000 20 4.8227 Grenada Bank and FNB of Me: 50 
May 4, 1967 4... .-- Garan, Inc., district No. 1, Webster County. 865 30 500, 000 25 4,414 First U.S. Corp., Memphis, Tenn 200 
821 ter x, Cas piers op ie) aa Ine, district No. 1, Grenada County... 2,78 19 e 4 000% 20 4-8338 FNB of Men p——————— 100 
38 250, 000 = 22 R S. o & Co., Ne 100 
peed- Ferguson, Ine 


20 4.7% Firt U.S. Corp. 


000 
1 — mare 1 150, 0 —.—.—.——.— 
. 6 Poloron 7 Mississippi., 259 — 1 0 3,737 242 200, 000 25 4687 First U.S. Corp. 
3, 4, and 5, Panola Coun 
8 Oct: di Munsingwear, Inc., distri e e es ase 350, 000 BO ee erg een cee e A a ES S 40 
. A e City of Canton 


Garan, Inc., District itman County. 
T Midland rreta „Kemper 
Howard Industries, Inc., Cily of Laurel 


Te is 130 
Jan. 25, 1968. 


D N ore Picture Frame Manufacturing Co., 
i 
„ Coal dels Aluminum Kees districts 1, 2 222 225, 000 .... ⁊ðͤ . . — 5⁰ 
and 3, Tishomingo Co! 
4 1 ley Shoe Products go, ippah Cou 150 
. US, Industries, Inc., city of rre 100 
N Kuhlman Corp., City of Crystal Springs 25 
L No bonds. Amount of issue. 
2 Approximate average interest rate; wane d dija from bond buyers show series of interest 1° Amount authorized. 
rates for 2 or more groupings of bonds ‘in to u Elections failed due to failure of 50 percent to vote. 
Expansion of an already established, 0h. a . plant. 2 Revenue. 
$ Expansion of a BA Wi plant. 36 months. 
5 District. 4 Amount used. 
ê City. 1 BAWI. 
7 Amount sold $50,000 of issue. 60. 


* Amount sold. 
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Certificate No. Date Name and location Amount Maturity (years) Hoven Buyer or underwriter’s agreement 
percen 
5. 66106 harman [ & Co., Memphis. 
4.7606 Leland Speed Co. 
Nos. 3, 4, Lee County. 
Rae Ne vy DEES pino — Industries, Inc., city of ‘intel ei 5.3093 Max Allen Co. 
4. May 24, 19621________________ The Batesville Co., city of Batesville 5.2992 allen & Co. 
88 May 24, 5 R. B. Wooten Co. 
$ n B. Manufacturing Co., be. == $50.00. J. B. Bond, Chicago, Ill. Se seed also). 
Southern ra Co., Wiggi 22 — pinent Evans, Alle 
. Zinsco 7 Sag gag Mississippi, Inc, 3250000 75 * 5 Account Manager & 
42245 Allen & Co. 
n 25 John C. Standish. 
A April 4, 1963... -29208 Scharff & Jones, Inc. 
6 
287182 Allen & Co 
839624 Allen & Co. and Alvis & Co. 
. 50 First Columbus National Bank. 
6786 = Allen & Co. 
75 J. S. tove, Co., Account Manager. 
129 Cady & Co., Inc., Cherokee Securities Co. 
True Ea AMO@SY. -2<-sses OERSET re as ene 8 Te ea 128 17 era Farish & Gauntt, Inc. 
--- Jan. 3, 1964 Oliver Electric Co., Warren Coi ＋ — 2a- 000.. mlz. 5.5875 J. S. Love 
— Feb. 6, 1964 1. — Su — Spring Corp., of Mississippi, $165,000___ 15 4.75 The Bank of Tupelo & FNB, Memphis. 
. Men 2 1884. ——7v.— Monroe Man Manufacturing Co., Districts 3 and $1,500,000 4. 60 R. B. Wooten & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
. . American ‘res Creosote Works, Inc., District 5178, 000 8 5.20231 Allen & Co. 
— se June 2, 1984 Eeunenn Southern bag C Corp, Yazoo County % sap | | PRPs yeaune opel 4 Byron noe Speed Co., Wm. F. Caltney & Co. 
. R. D. Seating Co., Inc., city of Tupelo... $125,000 4% Romito- Bonney Corp. and . S. Romito, 
-~ June 12, 1964 mental)... Dover Corp., District 2, DeSoto County $200,000. 4.28718 Scharff & Jones and Allen & Co. 
— 9 . 6. Tonna, Warren 5 . H 4.737615 Allen & Co. 
PE ET RR E Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Attala County- $1,000, 3.8 First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee; First Wisconsin Trust 05. 
r Cramco, Ine., Armory maea se ema 183 4.45 First National Bank, Memphis. 
Ae ae Futorian I 1 800 Corp. of New York, | c 54 Do. 
ebster 
TBR. conn senate Sty. 90, 1064. 5 5s Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Harrison County. $3,000,000 ($2,000,- 20. 3.93276 e 18 . Faer, Eisen, 
e 
24R......-..... Aug. 6, 1964 1. mS arnaga aood Products, District 2, Madi- $495,000. 3.9491 Deposit Guaranty Bank & Wrest Co. 
son 
..-- Kellwood Corp., District 1, Calfioun County. 1 5 a 4.25 First National Bank, be 
R Corr. Wiliams * Co., District, $100,000 6 Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
eake 
J E. R. Moore Co., District 4, Jackson County. 250080 ATEEN E antes aaa DEN S 4 Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank. 
A 8 bel g. ieii —— —ê 888 Packaging Corp., city of Clin- 7250, 000 1 4. 4836 Byron —— Co., vo. F. Galtney & Co, 
8 Keltwood Co., District 1, Lafayette County. . $150,000... 4.34948 First National kol of Memphis, 
= ag — & Co. of New York, $375,000_ 4.25 Do. 
ion 
Sportsman's € 's Golf Co., Pogtotoe $150,000_ 5. 130471 Alvis & Co. 
Pennsylvania Tire & Rubber Co., Lee $445,000... 4. 1784 Byron Speed Co. 
County, Districts 3 and 4. 
U.S. Industries, Inc, Grenada p 4.718939 Allen & Co. and Scharff & Jones, Inc. 
KE t (see re AAL, $1, 4.47619 Allen & Co. 
S ial nty. 
T orp, Wane cy any Manufacturing $325,000. 5.115596. Alvis & Co. 
rp. 
wt Ready-Mix Co increta, Perry Cou 8 000.. 6 [re ne spon 
— Inc., city of West Pt ao 1525 4.73646 len & 
Misa Electric, inc, city of Bay St $115,000 5 Hancock Bank. 
uis, 
Carthage Corp., Carthage 4.40 DGNB. 
Raleigh 2 Districts 1, 4, and 5, Smith 2425000 4. 40 DGNB. 
Seo rion a ree PE ＋— —-— Futoran r Corp., of New $800,000 4.375 First National Bank, Memphis. 
--- Sept. 9, 1965! supplemental... fahne Manufacturing Corp., of New 125,000 i | S Eee 4.25 Do. 
Game Chemical Corp., city of Columbia JI. 009,000 2 8. 999047 Citizens Bank, Columbia, Miss. 
X Batdor Electric Cos, city of columbus 40,080. 4.66 Southern Bond Co. 
—— 2 — 75 toe County Inc., Districts 3 4.46 Byron Speed Co. 
> T pi Cooperatives, Ant, 5500, 000 2 Leland Speed Co. 
agee. 
emt me Corp; i coant: $e 222 Maden E ene 
-~ Reliance Universal, Inc., Lee County — jationa 
— Mi. States r het tte D Inc., District 3, 8 1 Scharff & Jones. 
n Count 
3 59 000000 21. * e Won. F. Galtney & Co.; and 
Von 
a et ae —e— Georgia Pacific, Town of Gloster $5,000,000. 4.15 Siyon’ peal w= F. Galtney & Co.; and 
- ITT (international Ti e & Telegraph 5650, 000. 4, 188 National Bank, Memphis, 
dot —— > 12 Con se tot Tupelo a $375,000. 20 4.1029 First National Bank, Memphis; 
— erson Tupelo_______ ee ee eee 029 a 
49R____________ Jan. 13, 1966 1. True Temper Corp., city of Amory... 4.33886 Thornton, Farish & 
Re eR ess BT te Mead — 4.125 Leland Speed Co. 
nosc eee ea e A 
thoun 228 § na , Mem) 
00 Distret 2. Ramee 280.000. 4.24% Alvis & Co. 
8— — Feb. 3, 1966. i 8 UREE (AAL), 950,000 4.51 Leland Speed Co. 
— . Magra, Amer American * and Mississippi 51, 000, 000 6 Do. 
INCE NF Lapeytouse 1 am George. E R NRS 5 n, Farish & Gauntt, Ine. 
5 [RTE 75 Gs CBR eT 2 Biv. ue, Bell, inc, Detret — 255400 2 Pes — Mont & Head, | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Certificate No. Date Name and location Amount Maturity (years) 5 Buyer or underwriter’s agreement 
percen 
a Mar. 10, 1966 . U.S. Industries, Inc., Grenada $900,000 ($310,000 = 10_...--.._.....- 4.77689 Allen & Co. and Scharff & Jones, Inc. 
u; . 
5 Mar. 17, 1966 ............-.-. Masterson, Inc., Districts 1, 2, 4, and 5, 855,000 —— 1. 6 Sutton & Schoenbrod. 


Prentiss 8 
drr Atlas Tank Co., Warren County -~--~ 
... Dryden Manufacturing Co., Inc., District 5, 
lonroe County. 2 
sh --- Pennsylvania Tire & Rubber Co., Districts 
3 and 4, Lee County. 
RN 1 * Products Co., city of 


5. 408 Kroeze, McLarty & Duddleston. 
5 Do. 


4.98365 Byron Speed Co. 


ma 4% First National Bank of St. Louis. 
used). 
56 3 5 26 Do. 
856 e $500,000 5.96555 Allen & Co. and Scharff & Jones. 
... Tyrone Hydraulics, Inc., city of Corinth £ 514 First ray lk hea a Hed abe and 
rin 


5.82940 J.S. ien as ——.— 


4.70 Andersen & Co. 

6 Thornton, Farah & Gauntt, Inc. 

First National Bank of Memphis. 
Love Co. & Associates. 


Deposit Guaranty National Bank. 


4, 1988 


i A Belden 1 Co., city of Pontotoc. 53,000,000 
I. 1966 1.. 


ZII True Temper Corp., city of Amo 1,000,000. - 


Jackso 
eee Riverside Oil Mill neat an 2 80 


- Riverside Oil Mit of Marks. 0. 
Century Electric 1 corn Coun! Reinholdt & Gardner. 
We Rte edie Hemenway Furniture Co., Inc., Harrison $225,000............ 200 6 Howard, Weil, LaBouisse, Friedrichs & Co. 


nty. 
Dec. 1, 1966... .--------------- Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., District 3, ($2,250,000 ($1,000,- 
Washington County. EE 009 use GI, 250,- is feat eee AE Big Cte yi oha Nuvosn, & Co; Nagiey, 
R.. .- Jan. 26, 1967 . . U.S. Industries, Inc., city of Grenada 2955 e 26 Allen & Co. 

eR — Feb. 9, 1967 1. 7 ore Hay ber Co., Districts 3 110558 5.875374 Speed- Ferguson, Inc. 
TIR... . — 2. 1967 Ser A nah Seesen ‘Alcorn Coun 8 t Reinholdt & Gardner. 
517. — Mar. 16, 1967 . C.V. Dehner Co., District 3, Tate County... - 1 
1 TA > Apr. 13, W Corinth Manufacturi ng Co, Inc., Alcorn First National Bank of Memphis. 

Apr. 27, 1967 1. Riverside Oil Mill, city of Marks a pora Nanana Bank. 
521. May 24, 1967 1 - McQuay, Inc., District 1, Grenada * United Municipal Investment Association. 
SOR... 00.1. N ieee Manufacturing Co., Delta National "Sank, Bank of Yazoo City. 

- Indianapolis Glove Co., New Houlka__._... Cad 


81R__. — June 8, 1967 1... a y & Co. 
82R. June 29, 1967 Atlantic Co., city of Jackson.........-..--- $560, Deposit Guaranty National Bank—Jack- 


son. 

b es Pacific Lumber Co., city of Waynes- $1,450, 000 Citizens of Bank Oregon et al. 
oro. 

-- July 29, 1967 1 Baxter Laboratories, city of Cleveland First National Bank of Memphis. 


85R. -- July 29, 1967 — Combustion Engineering, Harrison County Thornton, Farish & Gauntt, Inc. 
BER.. 7 we 1967 1. ae Metal nl Products, Inc., district 3, Scharff & Jones, 4 

a: 
87R = —— 17, 1967 L. Super Sagless, city 200 at Tup ee NEN E el First National Bank of Mem; — 
88R___ — August 27, 1887. Bae STACO e ne, Ada ou. First National Bank of Hou: 
re eed ber 5, 1867 MFC Services (AAL; ricts 2 3, 4. 150 000 Plaza Investment Co., Inc. 


Coia 
. Paper Co., La- 59, 500, 000 rn. i daa Eastman Dillon Union 3 & Co. 
fayette County. and Goldman Sachs & Co. 
Century Electric Co., Alcorn County. .-- Reinholdt & Gardner. 
re cong Rubber ĉo., Hinds County. - Equitable Securities Corp. 
Z M. H. Graham Co., city of Biloxi... Gates, Carter & Co. 
| Klean Steel Manufacturing Corp., Rankin Doug $ Securities, Inc. 


Coun 
8 Bay bya 82 100 Newton 5. Neiz: 4 Bank. 
John ATU Co. Cnc) & Associates. 


pee 2 | Belden Corp., A And 
S 1 do. Se Gem, ine; vs Aah District 3, Marshall First National Bank of Memphis. 
oun 
1 Includes $125,000,000 Standard Oil Refinery at Pascagoula, reent of 
NIE N mr = ‘ Percent of 11260000 


“BOX SCORE” OF MISSISSIPPI'S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS SINCE CREATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today we 
IN 1944 address ourselves to an issue which has 
Year N Jobs Capital Expanded Jobs Capital Total jobs Total : 5 ie 
„ New ol k 5 During the Senate’s consideration of 
1 
industries provided investment industries provided investment investment the investment credit ion bill 


18 5 in October 1966, I expressed concern 
66 2 8 about the growing tendency among the 
2 Sars H 250 725 g doo States to adopt legislation permitting the 
40 „ 726 6 510 6, 236 88.500 000 use of tax-free industrial financing. The 
a. Ban H — 75 20.800.900 subsidlzing of private corporations —in- 
a 8.732 21 3, 318 9.851 27, 300, 000 aon some yoy inigo ee in 
. , , , 000, recent years—throug x-exempt mu- 
52 4.842 331,245, 000 34 3,045 $48, 815, 000 7,887 30. 060, 000 
Eo 2 bie e 
k , 338, 5 , P. ples underlying our free enter- 
91 8370 29,680, 000 60 3.850 16, 040, 000 12,220 45,720, 000 
no e eee a Za gago de dew prise system and represents an abuse of 
: „890, 4 ; e tax-exempt privilege. Gov. on 
84 7,664 35,275, 000 69 502 17,972,000 1.168 247, 000 
CV 
„ „559. hoe ' „486 ent Johnson to press for the e — 
1 4, 177, 5 . 
ie yi EN 55 236 000 15 1 205 4 10 1575 7 70o nation of the tax-free status of State and 
As of Mar. 1, 1968.. 2 80 17025000 11 "724 6166000 7 7.151, 000 3 eaten . 
1 Investment not broken down into new and expanded industries before 19 a this were done, competitive circum- 
Py he S haga 8 kept before 1950. Figures show number of "typical new industries listed in biennial report. stances would require Pennsylvania to 


Includes $125,000,000 Standard Oil refinery at Pascagoula. join the parade of States already per- 
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mitting the use of tax-free industrial 
financing. 

High ranking officials of the AFL-CIO, 
including Mr. I. W. Abel, as well as mem- 
bers of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association—to name a few—have con- 
sistently attacked the concept of munici- 
pal industrial revenue bonds as being 
morally wrong and a threat to the tax- 
exempt status of all municipal bonds. 

Joseph R. Slevin, financial analyst for 
Newsday, Inc., has written an excellent 
article on the subject of municipal in- 
dustrial financing which appeared in the 
March 30 edition of the Washington Post. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Industrial Tax Gimmick 
Under Scrutiny” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL Tax GIMMICK UNDER SCRUTINY 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

The administration is getting ready to 
crack down on a tax gimmick that industrial 
companies use to get new plants at a bar- 

rice. 

Ie called municipal industrial financing 
and the practice costs the Federal Govern- 
ment—which means the American taxpay- 
er—tens of millions of dollars a year. 

Many of the best known corporations use 
municipal industrial financing. They include 
American Can, Armco Steel, International 
Telephone and Telegraph, Minnesota Mining 
Revere Copper and 
Brass, Skelly Oil, United Fruit and U.S. Rub- 
ber. 


The companies achieve their savings. by 
renting plants that local communities build 
for them. Some firms used to be loathe to 
make the rental deals, They considered it 
socialistic for a local government to own a 
factory. But they have been changing their 
minds for the reason that they have to save 
every penny that they can for their stock- 
holders. 

A local community can build a plant more 
cheaply than a private company because it 
pays less to borrow money. The interest pay- 
ments on local bonds are exempt from Fed- 
eral Income tax. Since investors do not have 
to pay any tax to Uncle Sam, they are willing 
to accept a lower interest rate from a town or 
a county than they would demand from a 
corporation. 

The industrial financing dodge stretches 
the tax exemption privilege far beyond its 
original bounds. Communities supposedly 
enjoy tax exemption to help them build 
schools, hospitals, sewers, and other public 
facilities. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
says bluntly that the local governments are 
abusing their tax exemption privilege. As- 
sistant Secretary Stanley S. Surrey, 


of the local communities in schemes that 
improperly force the Federal Government to 
support their borrowing operations. 

Municipal industrial financing initially was 
designed to help small, poor communities 
attract plants that would bring them needed 
jobs and payrolls. Mississippi started it all 
back in 1936 when Durant sold an $85,000 
bond issue to build a factory for Realsilk Ho- 
siery Mills. 

But bigger towns and richer states are get- 
ting into the act now. Middletown, Ohio, 
floated the largest industrial financing issue 
on record just last month. It totaled a strap- 
ping $82.5 million and will be used to build 
new facilities for Armco. 

Worried officials point out that the volume 
of tax exempt offerings jumped to over $500 
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million in 1966 from only $212 million in 
1965. A new peak of close to $700 million 
appears in the making for 1967. 

While the red seals of the local govern- 
ments are stamped on the tax exempt bonds, 
the transparent fact is that the communities 
could not find buyers if investors did not 
know that there was a profitable business 
corporation behind each big issue. The cor- 
porate rental payments customarily are set 
at a sum that will cover both the commu- 
nity’s interest payments to investors and the 
redemption of the bonds when they come 
due. 

A number of ways to halt the industrial 
financing spree have been suggested in re- 
cent years. experts currently are 
taking a close look at a new plan that they 
have received from Rep. John W. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin, the ranking Republican member 
of the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The Byrnes plan would wipe out industrial 
financing by granting tax exemption only to 
bonds that are backed by the full credit of 
the issuing community. It would exempt 
public revenue-producing activities such as 
airports, toll roads, and recreational facil- 
ities. 

Some of the strongest support for ending 
the industrial financing practice comes from 
the Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. The conservative investment bankers are 
not fretting about the Treasury’s lost tax 
revenue. But they sell more than $11 billion 
of tax-exempt securities a year and fear that 
the entire tax-exemption privilege may be 
jeopardized if the industrial financing abuse 
is not brought under control. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I do not believe there will be a request 
for additional time. I have 5 minutes re- 
maining, and I believe the Senator has 
5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have to 
go to my office. I have waited for 20 min- 
utes now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 18. The yeas: and nays have 
veon ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia (after having 
voted in the affirmative). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BaxRI, the Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lavscue], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE], the Senator from 
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Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RiIsIcoFF] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Washington 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young] is detained on official business, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] would vote 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 32, as follows: 


No. TT Leg.] 

YEAS—51 
Aiken Fong Montoya 
Allott Pulbright Morse 
Anderson Griffin Morton 
Baker Hansen Moss 
Bennett Harris Mundt 
Boggs Hatfield Muskie 
Brewster Hayden Pearson 
Burdick Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Smith 
Carlson Hruska Sparkman 
Cooper Inouye Spong 
Curtis. Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Dirksen Long, La. Symington 
Dominick McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland icGee Tower 
Ellender McGovern Tydings 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del 

NAYS—32. 
Bartlett Hart Murphy 
Bible Nelson 
Cannon Holland Percy 
Case Jackson Proxmire 
Church Javits Russell 
Clark. Jordan, N.C. Scott. 
Cotton Kuchel Smathers 
Dodd Mansfield Wi N.J. 
Ervin McIntyre Yarborough 
Gore Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mondale 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Hollings, against. 
Byrd of Virginia, for. 
NOT VOTING—I5 

Bayh Long, Mo. Pell 
Brooke Magnuson Randolph 
Kennedy, Mass. McCarthy Ribicoff 
Kennedy, N.Y. Monroney Talmadge 
Lausche Pastore Young, N. Dak, 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. TOWER and Mr. MILLER moved 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, what was the request? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
may meet. It has been cleared on the 
Senator’s side of the aisle. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations. 

AMENDMENT NO. 662 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatHers], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], and myself, I 
call up amendment No. 662. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 662) is on page 1, 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Balance of 


Payments and Domestic Economy Act of 
1968”. 


SEC. 2. REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF CIVILIAN 


(a) During any period in which the ag- 
gregate number of full-time civilian officers 
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and employees (including the full-time 
equivalent of part-time employment) in the 
executive branch of the Government exceeds 
the aggregate number employed on Septem- 
ber 20, 1966, no vacancy in any office or posi- 
tion in any department or agency in the 
executive branch of the Government result- 
ing from the resignation, retirement, trans- 
fer, removal, or death of the incumbent of 
such office or position shall be filled, except 
pursuant to a determination of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Director”) under subsection 
(b). 

(b) The Director shall make continuing 
studies of the personnel needs of the various 
departments and agencies of the Government 
during any period referred to in subsection 
(a), and shall determine which of the vacan- 
cies occurring in such departments and 
agencies may be filled. Such determinations 
shall be so made that the aggregate number 
of vacancies filled during any calendar quar- 
ter, beginning with the quarter ending June 
30, 1968, in the executive branch of the 
Government, shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the aggregate number of vacancies occurring 
during such quarter. The determinations of 
the Director under this subsection shall be 
made on the basis of the relative needs of 
the various departments and agencies for 
personnel, having in mind the importance 
to the national health, security, and welfare 
of their respective functions and activities. 
Such determinations may be made by such 
appropriation units or organization units as 
the Director may deem appropriate. 

(c) The Director shall maintain a con- 
tinuous study of all appropriations and 
contract authorizations in relation to per- 
sonnel employed and shall reserve from ex- 
penditure the savings in salaries and wages 
resulting from the operation of this section, 
and any savings in other categories of expense 
which he determines will result from such 
operation. 

(d) The departments and agencies in the 
executive branch shall submit to the Direc- 
tor such information as may be necessary to 
enable him to carry out his functions under 
this section. 

(e) The Director shall submit to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives at the 
end of each calendar quarter, beginning with 
the quarter ending June 30, 1968, a report 
of his activities under this section. 

(t) This section shall not apply to officers 
and employees in the Department of Defense, 
the postal field service, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, to casual employees, 
as defined by the Director, employees em- 
ployed without compensation, to offices filled 
by appointment by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or to offices or positions filled by transfer 
from another position within the same or 
other department or agency, except that such 
employees, offices, and positions shall be 
taken into consideration in determining the 
aggregate number of officers and employees 
for the purposes of subsection (a). 

(g) Nothing in this section shall super- 
sede or modify the reemployment rights of 
any person under section 9 of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 or any other 
provision of law conferring reemployment 
rights upon persons who have performed 
active duty in the Armed Forces. 

(h) This section shall take effect on April 
1, 1968. 

Sec. 3. MORATORIUM ON PUBLIC WORKS 
PROJECTS. 

(a)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no Federal department or agency 
shall, during the period in which this section 
is in effect— 

(A) initiate the planning or construction 
of any public works project (including proj- 
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ects for recreational facilities but excluding 
projects for highways), or 

(B) make any grant to any State or local 
government agency for initiating the plan- 
ning or construction of any such public works 
project. 

(2) Upon request of the head of the Fed- 
eral department or agency concerned, the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning 
shall investigate a public works project with 
respect to which paragraph (1) applies for 
the purpose of determining whether the de- 
lay in planning or construction of such pub- 
lic works project required by paragraph (1) 
will cause irreparable damage to the public 
health or welfare. If with respect to any 
planning or construction of any such public 
works project, the Director determines that 
such delay will cause such irreparable 
damage, paragraph (1) shall cease to apply 
with respect to such planning or construc- 
tion effective on the date on which the Di- 
rector publishes such determination. 

(3) The Director shall report, from time to 
time, the results of his investigations and 
determinations under paragraph (2) to the 
President and the Congress. 

(b) (1) The Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning shall make an investigation 
of all public works projects (including 
projects for recreational facilities but ex- 
cluding highway projects), the planning or 
construction of which has been initiated on 
or before the date of the enactment of this 
Act and is being carried out by a Federal 
department or agency or by a State or local 
government agency with Federal assistance, 
for the purpose of determining what plan- 
ning and construction on such public works 
projects can be temporarily halted without 
causing irreparable damage to the public 
health or welfare. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no Federal department or agency 
shall— 

(A) continue any planning or construc- 
tion, or 

(B) make any grant (or payment of a 
grant previously made) to any State or local 
government agency for continuing any plan- 
ning or construction, 


which the Director determines under para- 
graph (1) can be so temporarily halted, dur- 
ing the remainder of the period in which 
this section is in effect beginning with the 
day after the date on which the Director 
publishes such determination. 

(3) The Director shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, report the results of his investiga- 
tion and determinations under paragraph 
(2) to the President and the Congress. 

(c) This section shall apply during the 
period beginning on the day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act and ending on 
the last day on which the tax required to be 
deducted and withheld on wages under sec- 
tion 3402 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 includes any amount attributable to 
the tax surcharge imposed by section 51 of 
such Code. 


Sec. 4. LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES DURING 
Fiscat Year 1969. 

(a) Expenditures under the budget of the 
United States (referred to in the 1968 state 
of the Union address of the President as 
totaling $186,000,000,000) during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, shall not exceed 
$180,000,000,000, except by— 

(1) those expenditures in excess of $25,- 
000,000,000 that the President may determine 
are necessary in behalf of our military effort 
in Southeast Asia, 

(2) those expenditures for interest in ex- 
cess of the amounts shown for interest in 
the budget of the United States for such 
fiscal year, $ 

(3) those expenditures for benefits admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration 
under the provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, or any other veterans’ benefit law, in 
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excess of the amounts shown for such ex- 
penditures in the budget of the United States 
for such fiscal year, and 

(4) those expenditures from trust funds 

established by the Social Security Act, as 
amended, in excess of the amounts shown for 
such expenditures in the budget of the 
United States for such fiscal year. 
For purposes of paragraphs (3) and (4), there 
shall be taken into account only those ex- 
penditures to be made under laws 
enacted prior to March 1, 1968. 

(b) To effectuate the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a), the President shall reserve from 
expenditure such amounts from such appro- 
priations or other obligational authority, 
heretofore or hereafter made available, as he 
may prescribe. 


Sec. 5. REEXAMINATION OF THE BUDGET. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is directed to make a full and complete reex- 
amination of the budget of the United States 
Government for the fiscal year 1969, and to 
submit to the Congress, within 30 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, a report 
setting forth (1) proposed reductions ag- 
gregating at least $10,000,000,000 in obliga- 
tional authority requested therein for such 
fiscal year, and (2) priorities for allocation 
of such reductions among the various agen- 
cies and activities of the Government in such 
manner as, in the judgment of the Director, 
will least impair the efficiency of the opera- 
tion of the Government as a whole. 


‘Sec. 6. AMENDMENT OF EXISTING Law. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or repeal 
is expressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


SEC. 7, CONTINUATION OF EXCISE TAXES ON 
COMMUNICATION SERVICES AND ON 
AUTOMOBILES. 

(a) PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES.— 

(1) IN GeneraL.—Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 4061(a) (2) (relating to tax on passenger 
automobile, et cetera) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(A) Articles enumerated in subparagraph 
(B) are taxable at whichever of the follow- 
ing rates is applicable: 


“If article is sold 
Before January 1, 1970 


The tax imposed by this subsection shall not 
apply with respect to articles enumerated 
in subparagraph (B) which are sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer after 
December 31, 1972.“ 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6412(a)(1) (relating to floor stocks refunds 
on passenger automobiles, etc.) is amended 
by striking out “April 1, 1968, or January 1, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, January 1, 1971, January 1, 1972, 
or January 1, 1973,”. 

(b) COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES.— 

(1) CONTINUATION OF TAX.—Paragraph (2) 
of section 4251(a) (relating to tax on cer- 
tain communications services) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) The rate of tax referred to in para- 
graph (1) is as follows: 


“Amounts paid pursuant to 


bills first rendered— Percent— 
Before January 1, 1970 ~--.-.-----. 10 
During . A 5 
During: 107S nanan caves, PAE 3 
h asa ie es 1.8 


(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Subsection 
(b) of section 4251 (relating to termination 
of tax) is amended by striking out “January 
1, 1969” and inserting in lieu thereof Janu- 
ary 1, 1973”, and subsection (c) of section 
4251 is amended to read as follows: 
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(c) Specran Ruie.—For purposes of sub- 
sections (a) and (b), in the case of com- 
munications services rendered before Novem- 
ber 1 of a calendar year for which a bill has 
not been rendered before the close of such 
year, a bill shall be treated as having been 
first rendered on December 31 of such year.” 

(3) REPEAL OF SUBCHAPTER B OF CHAPTER 
33.—Effective with respect to amounts paid 
pursuant to bills first rendered on or after 
January 1, 1973, subchapter B of chapter 33 
(relating to the tax on communications) is 
repealed. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, in the case of communications serv- 
ices rendered before November 1, 1972, for 
which a bill has not been rendered before 
January 1, 1973, a bill shall be treated as 
having been first rendered on December 31, 
1972. Effective January 1, 1973, the table of 
subchapters for chapter 33 is amended by 
striking out the item relating to such sub- 
chapter B. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Darx.— The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect March 
31, 1968. 

SEC. 8. PAYMENT OF ESTIMATED TAX BY Con- 
PORATIONS. 

(a) REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT OF DECLARA- 
TION.—Section 6016 (relating to declarations 
of estimated income tax by corporations) 
and section 6074 (relating to time for filing 
declarations of estimated income tax by 
corporations) are repealed. 

(b) INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTIMATED 
INCOME Tax By CorporaTions.—Section 6154 
(relating to installment payments of esti- 
mated income tax by corporations) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 6154. INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTI- 
MATED INCOME TAX BY CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

“(a) CORPORATIONS REQUIRED To Pay ESTI- 
MATED INCOME Tax.—Every corporation sub- 
ject to taxation under section 11 or 1201(a), 
or subchapter L of chapter 1 (relating to 
insurance companies), shall make payments 
of estimated tax (as defined in subsection 
(c)) during its taxable year as provided in 
subsection (b) if its estimated tax for such 
taxable year can reasonably be expected to 
be $40 or more. 

„(b) PAYMENT IN INSTALLMENTS.—Any 
corporation required under subsection (a) 
to make payments of estimated tax (as 
defined in subsection (c)) shall make such 
payments in installments as follows: 


The followin; — 17 
of the estimated ta: 
shall be paid on the 15th 
If the requirements of subsection day of the— 
(a) are first met 
4th 6th 9th 12th 
month month month month 


Before the Ist day of the 4th 
month of the taxable year 
After the last day of the 3d month 
and before the 1st day of the 6th 
month of the taxable ear 
After the last day of the 5th month 
and before the 1st day of the 9th 


25 25 25 25 


3344 3344 3314 


month of the taxable ear... 50 50 
After the last day of the 8th month 

and before the 1st day of the 

12th month of the taxable year......-...-.....--.-- 100 


“(c) ESTIMATED TAX DEFINED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL,—For purposes of this 
title, in the case of a corporation the term 
‘estimated tax’ means the excess o 

“(A) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the amount of the income tax 
imposed by section 11 or 1201(a), of sub- 
chapter L of chapter 1, whichever is appli- 
cable, over 

“(B) the sum of— 

“(i) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the sum of the credits against 
tax provided by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1. 

„(m) the amount equal to 22 percent of 
the amount which the corporation estimates 
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as its surtax exemption (as defined in section 
11(d) ) for the taxable year, and 

“(iii) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1972, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s transitional exemption for such year. 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (iii) of paragraph (1)(B), 
the amount of a corporation’s transitional 
exemption for a taxable year equals the ex- 
clusion percentage (determined under para- 
graph (3)) multiplied by— 

(A) the lesser of (1) $100,000, or (ii) the 
excess determined under paragraph (1) with- 
out regard to clauses (ii) and (iii) of para- 
graph (1) (B), reduced by 

“(B) the amount determined under clause 
(ii) of paragraph (1) (B). 

“(8) EXCLUSION PERCENTAGE,—For purposes 
of paragraph (2) and section 6655(e), the 
term ‘exclusion percentage’ means— 


“In the case of a 
taxable year beginning in— 
The exclusion 
percentage is— 


9 — 40 percent 
20 percent 


d) RECOMPUTATION OF ESTIMATED Tax. — 
If, after paying any installment of estimated 
tax, the taxpayer makes a new estimate, the 
amount of each remaining installment (if 
any) shall be the amount which would have 
been payable if the new estimate had been 
made when the first estimate for the tax- 
able year was made, increased or decreased 
(as the case may be, by the amount com- 
puted by dividing— 

“(1) the difference between— 

“(A) the amount of estimated tax re- 
quired to be paid before the date on which 
the new estimate is made, and 

“(B) the amount of estimated tax which 
would have been required to be paid be- 
fore such date if the new estimate had been 
made when the first estimate was made, by 

“(2) the number of installments remain- 
ing to be paid on or after the date on which 
the new estimate is made. 

“(e) APPLICATION TO SHORT TAXABLE 
Year.—The application of this section to 
taxable years of less than 12 months shall 
be in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(f) INSTALLMENTS PAID TN ADVANCE.—At 
the election of the corporation, any install- 
ment of the estimated tax may be paid be- 
fore the date prescribed for its payment. 

„(g) CERTAIN FOREIGN CoRPORATIONS.—For 
purposes of this section and section 6655, 
in the case of a foreign corporation subject 
to taxation under section 11 or 1201(a), or 
under subchapter L of chapter 1, the tax 
imposed by section 881 shall be treated as 
a tax imposed by section 11.” 

(c) FAILURE BY Corporation To Pay ESTI- 
MATED TAX.— 

(1) RAISING 70 PERCENT REQUIREMENT TO 80 
PERCENT.—Subsections (b) and (d) (3) of 
section 6655 (relating to underpayments of 
estimated tax) are amended by striking out 
“70 percent” each place it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “80 percent”. 

(2) DEFINITION or Tax.—Subsection (e) of 
section 6655 (relating to definition of tax) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) DEFINTTION or Tax.— 

“(1) IN GEnERAL.—For purposes of subsec- 
tions (b) and (d), the term ‘tax’ means the 
excess of 

“(A) the tax imposed by section 11 or 
1201(a), or subchapter L of chapter 1, which- 
ever is applicable, over 

“(B) the sum of— 

„ J) the credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, 

“(ii) the amount equal to 22 percent of 
the corporation’s surtax exemption (as de- 
fined in section 11(d)) for the taxable year, 
and 
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“(ili) in the case of a taxable year be- 
after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1972, the amount of the corpora- 
tion's transitional exemption for such year. 
“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION —For pur- 
poses of clause (iii) of paragraph (1)(B), 
the amount of a corporation’s transitional 
exemption fer a taxable year equals the ex- 
clusion percentage (determined under sec- 
tion 6154(c)(3)) multiplied by— 

„(A) the lesser of (i) $100,000, or (ii) the 
excess determined under paragraph (1) with- 
out regard to classes (ii) and (iii) of para- 
graph (1)(B), reduced by 

“(B) the amount determined under clause 
(il) of paragraph (1) (B). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR SUBSECTION (d) (1) 
AND (2).—In applying this subsection for 
purposes of subsection (d) (1) and (2), the 
exclusion percentage shall be the percentage 
applicable to the taxable year for which the 
underpayment is being determined.” 

(d) ADJUSTMENT OF OVERPAYMENT.— 

(1) ALLOWANCE OF ADJUSTMENT.—Sub- 
chapter B of chapter 65 (relating to rules of 
special application) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 6425. ADJUSTMENT OF OVERPAYMENT OF 
ESTIMATED INCOME Tax BY CORPORATION. 
“(a) APPLICATION FOR ADJUSTMENT.— 

“(1) TIME FOR FILING.—A corporation may, 
after the close of the taxable year and on or 
before the 15th day of the third month there- 
after, and before the day on which it files a 
return for such taxable year, file an applica- 
tion for an adjustment of an overpayment 
by it of estimated income tax for such taxable 
year. An application under this subsection 
shall not constitute a claim for credit or 
refund. 

“(2) FORM OF APPLICATION, ETC—AN ap- 
plication under this subsection shall be 
verified in the manner prescribed by section 
6065 in the case of a return of the taxpayer, 
and shall be filed in the manner and form 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. The application 
shall set forth— 

“(A) the estimated income tax paid by the 
corporation during the taxable year, 

“(B) the amount which, at the time of 
filing the application, the corporation esti- 
mates as its income tax liability for the tax- 
able year, 

“(C) the amount of the adjustment, and 

“(D) such other information for purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this section 
as may be required by such regulations. 

“(b) ALLOWANCE OF ADJUSTMENT.— 

“(1) LIMITED EXAMINATION OF APPLICA- 
TION.—Within a period of 45 days from the 
date on which an application for an adjust- 
ment is Sled under subsection (a), the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall make, to the extent 
he deems practicable In such period, a limited 
examination of the application to discover 

ms and errors therein, and shall de- 
termine the amount of the adjustment upon 
the basis of the application and the exami- 
nation; except that the Secretary or his 
delegate may disallow, without further ac- 
tion, any application which he finds contains 
material omissions or errors which he deems 
cannot be corrected within such 45 days. 

“(2) ADJUSTMENT CREDITED OR REFUNDED.— 
The Secretary or his delegate, within the 45- 
day period referred to in paragraph (1), may 
credit the amount of the adjustment against 
any liability in respect of an internal reve- 
nue tax on the part of the corporation and 
N refund the remainder to the corpora- 

on, 

“(3) Limrration—No application under 
this section shall be allowed unless the 
amount of the adjustment equals or exceeds 
(A) 10 percent of the amount estimated by 
the corporation on its application as its in- 
come tax liability for the taxable year, and 
(B). $500, 

“(4) EFFECT or aDJUSTMENT.—For purposes 
of this title (other than section 6655), any 
adjustment under this section shall be 
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treated as a reduction, in the estimated in- 
come tax paid, made on the day the credit is 
allowed or the refund is paid. 

„(e) Dermirrions—For purposes of this 
section and section 6655(g) (relating to ex- 
cessive adjustment) — 

“(1) The term ‘income tax liability’ means 
the excess of— 

“(A) the tax imposed by section 11 or 1201 
(a), or subchapter L of chapter 1, whichever 
is applicable, over 

“(B) the credits against tax provided by 

art IV of subchapter A of chapter 1. 

“(2) The amount of an adjustment under 
this section is equal to the excess of— 

“(A) the estimated income tax paid by the 
corporation during the taxable year, over 

“(B) the amount which, at the time of fil- 
ing the application, the corporation estimates 
as its income tax liability for the taxable 
year. 

„d) CONSOLIDATED RETuRNS.—If the cor- 
poration seeking an adjustment under this 
section paid its estimated income tax on a 
consolidated basis or expects to make a con- 
solidated return for the taxable year, this sec- 
tion shall apply only to such extent and 
subject to such conditions, limitations, and 
exceptions as the Secretary or his delegate 
may by regulations prescribe.” 

(2) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6655.—Section 
6655 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) EXCESSIVE ADJUSTMENT UNDER SEC- 
TION 6425.— 


“(1) ADDITION TO Tax.—If the amount of 
an adjustment under section 6425 made be- 
fore the 15th day of the third month follow- 
ing the close of the taxable year is excessive, 
there shall be added to the tax under chapter 
1 for the taxable year an amount determined 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum upon the 
excessive amount from the date on which the 
credit is allowed or the refund is paid to such 
15th day. 

“(2) EXCESSIVE AMOoUNT.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the excessive amount is equal 
to the amount of the adjustment or (if 
smaller) the amount by which— 

“(A) the income tax Mability (as defined 
in section 6425(c)) for the taxable year as 
shown on the return for the taxable year, 
exceeds 

“(B) the estimated income tax paid dur- 
ing the taxable year, reduced by the amount 
of the adjustment.” 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 6655(d)(1) is amended by 
striking out “reduced by $100,000". 

(2) Section 243 (b) (3)(C)(v) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(v) surtax exemption, and one $100,000 
amount under section 6154(c)(2)(A) and 
section 6655(e) (2) (A), for purposes of esti- 
mated tax payment requirements under sec- 
tion 6154 and the addition to the tax under 
section 6655 for failure to pay estimated tax.” 

(3) Section 6020(b)(1) is amended by 
striking out “section 6015 or 6016)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 6015) “. 

(4) Section 6651(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 6015 or section 6016“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 6015”. 

(5) Section 7203 is amended by striking 
out “section 6015 or section 6016),” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 6015),”. 

(6) Section 7701 (a) (34) (B) is amended 
by striking out “section 6016(b)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 6154 (c)“. 

(7) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part II of subchapter A of chapter 61 is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 6016. 

(8) The table of sections for part V of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 61 is amended by strik- 
ing out the item relating to section 6074. 

(9) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 65 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6425. Adjustment of overpayment of 
estimated income tax by corporation.” 

(f) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
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made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1967. 


Sec. 9. TIMELY MAILING OF DEPOSITS. 

(a) TIMELY MAILING TREATED AS TIMELY 
Derosir.—Section 7502 (relating to timely 
mailing treated as timely filing and paying) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) MAILING OF DEPosITs.— 

“(1) DATE or peposir.—If any deposit re- 
quired to be made (pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
under section 6302(c)) on or before a pre- 
scribed date is, after such date, delivered 
by the United States mail to the bank or 
trust company authorized to receive such de- 
posit, such deposit shall be deemed received 
by such bank or trust company on the date 
the deposit was mailed. 

“(2) MAILING REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph 
(1) shall apply only if the person required to 
make the deposit establishes that— 

“(A) the date of mailing falls on or before 
the second day before the prescribed date for 
making the deposit (including any extension 
of time granted for making such deposit), 
and 

“(B) the deposit was, on or before such 

second day, mailed in the United States in 
an envelope or other appropriate wrapper, 
postage prepaid, properly addressed to the 
bank or trust company authorized to receive 
such deposit. 
In applying subsection (c) for purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘payment’ includes 
‘deposit’, and the reference to the postmark 
date refers to the date of mailing.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only as 
to mailing occurring after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 10. INTEREST ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Bonns. 

(a) EXCLUSION From GROSS INCOME.—Until 
otherwise provided by law hereafter enacted, 
interest on obligations which are so-called 
industrial development bonds shall bẹ ex- 
cluded from gross income under section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in 
accordance with— 

(1) the regulations prescribed under such 
section by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his delegate, as in effect on March 13, 1968, 
and 

(2) the principles set forth in Revenue 
Ruling 54-106 (CB 1954-1, 28), Revenue 
Ruling 57-187 (CB 1957-1, 65), and Revenue 
Ruling 63-20 (CB 1963-1, 24). 

(b) Ruwrncs.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate is authorized and directed 
to issue ruling letters with respect to so- 
called industrial development bonds in con- 
formity with the provisions of subsection (a). 
Sec.11. AMENDMENTS To TITLE IV OF THE 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 

(a) (1) Section 403 (a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out “(sub- 
ject to subsection (d))” in the matter pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) thereof. 

(2) Section 403(d) of such Act is repealed, 

(b) (1) Section 407 (b) (1) (A) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding “and” at 
the end thereof. 

(2) Section 407 (b) (1) (B) of such Act is 
amended by g out “, and” at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”. 

(3) Section 407(b)(1)(C) of such Act is 
repealed, 

(c) Section 407(b)(2)(C) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out “such 
child’s father” and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such child’s father 
is not currently registered with the public 
employment office in the State.” 

(d) (1) Subsection (c) of section 407 of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section— 
“(1) a State plan may, at the option of the 
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State, provide for denial of all (or any part) 
of the aid under the plan with respect to a 
dependent child as defined in subsection (a) 
to which any child or relative might other- 
wise be entitled for any month if the father 
of such child received unemployment com- 
pensation under an unemployment compen- 
sation law of a State or of the United States 
for any week any part of which is included 
in such month, and 

(2) expenditures pursuant to this section 
shall be excluded from aid to families with 
dependent children (A) where such expen- 
ditures are made under the plan with respect 
to any dependent child as defined in subsec- 
tion (a), (i) for any part of the 30-day peri- 
od referred to in subparagraph (A) of sub- 
section (b)(1), or (il) for any period prior 
to the time when the father satisfies sub- 
paragraph (B) of such subsection, and (B) 
if, and for as long as, no action is taken (after 
the 30-day period referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) of subsection (b)(2)), under the 
program therein specified, to refer such 
father to the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
section 402 (a) (19) “. 

(2) Subsection (d) of section 407 of such 
Act is repealed. 

(3) Section 203(b) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 is repealed. 

Sec. 12. AMENDMENT TO TITLE XIX OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 

(a) (1) Section 1903(b)(2) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
“1967” and inserting in lieu thereof “1969”. 

(2) Section 222(d) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 is amended by striking 
out “1967” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1969”, 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to calen- 
we beginning after December 31, 

967. 
Sec. 13. IMPOSITION OF Tax SURCHARGE. 

(a) Subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to 
determination of tax liability) is amendeđ 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new part: 4 

“Part V- Tax SURCHARGE 


“Sec. 51, Tax surcharge. 
“Sec. 51. Tax SURCHARGE. 

„(a) IMPOSITION OF Tax.— 

“(1) CALENDAR YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addi- 
tion to the other taxes imposed by this chap- 
ter and except as provided in subsection (b), 
there is hereby imposed on the income of 
every person whose taxable year is the calen- 
dar year, a tax equal to the percent of the 
adjusted tax (as defined in subsection (c)) 
for the taxable year specified in the following 
table: 


Percent 


Calendar year 
Individuals 


Corporations 


7.5 10.0 
5.0 5.0 


“(2) FISCAL YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addition 
to the other taxes imposed by this chapter 
and except as provided in subsection (b), in 
the case of taxable years ending on or after 
the effective date of the surcharge and be- 
ginning before July 1, 1969, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every person whose 
taxable year is other than the calendar year, 
a tax equal to— 

“(A) 10 percent of the adjusted tax for the 
taxable year, multiplied by 

“(B) a fraction, the numerator of which 


occurring on and after the effective date of 
the surcharge and before July 1, 1969, and 
the denominator of which is the number of 
days in the entire taxable year. 

“(3) EFFECTIVE DATE DEFINED.—For purposes 
of paragraph (2), the ‘effective date of the 
sure means 

“(A) January 1, 1968, in the case of a cor- 
poration, and 
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“(B) April 1, 1968, in the case of an indi- 
vidual. 

“(b) EXEMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) Exemprions.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the adjusted tax for the taxable 
year does not exceed— 

„(A) $290, in the case of a joint return of 
a husband and wife under section 6013, 

“(B) $220, in the case of an individual who 
is a head of household to whom section 1(b) 
applies, or 

“(C) $145, in the case of any other indi- 
vidual (other than an estate or trust). 

“(2) Lrmrrations.—The tax imposed by 
subsection (a) shall not be greater than— 

„(A) in the case of a joint return of a 
husband and wife under section 6013, an 
amount equal to twice the tax which would 
be imposed by subsection (a) if the tax were 
imposed on the amount of the adjusted tax 
in excess of $290, 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is 
a head of a household to whom section(1) 
(b) applies, an amount equal to twice the 
tax which would be imposed by subsection 
(a) if the tax were imposed on the amount 
of the adjusted tax in excess of $220, and 

“(C) in the case of any other individual 
(other than an estate or trust), an amount 
equal to twice the tax which would be im- 
posed by subsection (a) if the tax were im- 
posed on the amount of the adjusted tax in 
excess of $145. 

„(e) ApsusTED TAx DEFINED.—For purposes 
of this section, the adjusted tax for a tax- 
able year means the tax imposed by this 
chapter for such taxable year, determined 
without regard to— 

“(1) the taxes imposed by this section, 
section 871 (a), and section 881; and 

“(2) any increases in tax under section 47 
(a) (relating to certain dispositions, etc., of 
section 38 property) or section 615(c) (4) (C) 
(relating to increase in tax for deductions 
under section 615(a) prior to aggregation), 
and reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount of any credit which would be allow- 
able under section 37 (relating to retire- 
ment income) if no tax were imposed by 
this section for such taxable year. 

„d) AUTHORITY To PRESCRIBE NEw OPTION- 
AL Tax TAsLEs.—The Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe regulations setting forth modi- 
fied optional tax tables for calendar years 
1968 and 1969 computed upon the basis of 
composite rates incorporating the rate at 
which tax is imposed by this section. The 
composite rates so determined may be 
rounded to the nearest whole percentage 
point and the tax tables so determined may 
be rounded to the nearest whole dollar, If the 
Secretary or his delegate prescribes regula- 
tions pursuant to this subsection, then not- 
withstanding section 144(a), in the case of 
a taxpayer (whose taxable year is the cal- 
endar year) to whom a credit is allowable 
for 1968 or 1969 under section 37, the stand- 
ard deduction may be elected for such year 
regardless of whether the taxpayer elects to 
pay the tax imposed by section 3. 

„(e) Estimatep Tax.—For purposes of 
applying the provisions of this title with 
respect to declarations and payments of esti- 
mated income tax due more than 45 days (15 
days in the case of a corporation) after the 
enactment of this section— 

“(1) in the case of a corporation, so much 
of any tax imposed by this section as is at- 
tributable to the tax imposed by section 11 or 
1201(a) or subchapter L shall be treated as 
a tax imposed by such section 11 or 1201(a) 
or subchapter L; 

“(2) the term ‘tax shown on the return of 
the individual for the preceding taxable 
year’, as used in section 6654 (d) (1), and 
the term ‘tax shown on the return of the cor- 
poration for the preceding taxable year’, as 
used in section 6655(d)(1), shall mean the 
tax which would have been shown on such 
return if tax had been imposed by this section 
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for such preceding taxable year at the rate 
applicable to the current taxable year. 

“(f) WITHHOLDING ON WacEs.—In the case 
of wages paid after the 10th day following 
the date of the enactment of the Tax Ad- 
justment Act of 1968, and before July 1, 1969, 
the amount required to be deducted and 
withheld under section 3402 shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the tables pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate in 
lieu of the tables set forth in section 3402(a) 
or (e) (1). 

“(g) WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE CORPO- 
RATIONS AND DIVIDENDS ON CERTAIN PREFERRED 
Srock.—In computing, for a taxable year 
of a corporation, the fraction described in— 

“(1) section 244(a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to dividends received on the 
preferred stock of a public utility, 

“(2) section 247 (a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to certain dividends paid 
by a public utility, or 

“(3) section 922(2), relating to special 
deduction for Western Hemisphere trade 
corporations, 
the denominator shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be increased to reflect the rate at which 
tax is imposed under subsection (a) for such 
taxable year. 

„(h) SPECIAL RuLE—For purposes of this 
title, except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this section, to the extent the tax im- 
posed by this section in attributable (under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate) to a tax imposed by another 
section of this chapter, such tax shall be 
deemed to be imposed by such other section. 

“(1) SHAREHOLDERS OF REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES,—In computing the amount 
of tax deemed paid under section 852(b) (3) 
D) (11) and the adjustment to basis described 
in section 852(b)(3)(D) (ill), the percent- 
ages set forth therein shall be adjusted under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate to reflect the rate at which tax is 
imposed under subsection (a).“ 

(b) Section 963(b) (relating to receipt of 
minimum distributions by domestic corpo- 
rations) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1963 AND 
TAXABLE YEARS ENTIRELY WITHIN THE SUR- 
CHARGE PERIOD,—”’, and 

(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING AFTER 1964 
(EXCEPT TAXABLE YEARS WHICH INCLUDE ANY 
PART OF THE SURCHARGE PERIOD)”, and 

(3) by adding after the table in paragraph 
(3) the following: “In the case of a taxable 
year beginning before the surcharge period 
and ending within the surcharge period, or 
beginning within the surcharge period and 
ending after the close of the surcharge period, 
the required minimum distribution shall be 
an amount equal to the sum of 

“(A) that portion of the minimum dis- 
tribution which would be required if the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) were applicable to 
the taxable year, which the number of days 
in such taxable year which are within the 
surcharge period bears to the total number 
of days in such taxable year, plus 

“(B) that portion of the minimum dis- 
tribution which would be required if the 
provisions of paragraph (3) were applicable 
to such taxable year, which the number of 
days in such taxable year which are not 
within the surcharge bears to the 
total number of days in such taxable year. 
As used in this subsection, the term ‘sur- 
charge period’ means the period beginning 
on January 1, 1968, and ending at the close 
of June 30, 1969.” 

(c) The table of parts of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 
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“Part V. Tax SURCHARGE.” 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply— 

(1) Insofar as they relate to individuals, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
March 31, 1968, and beginning before July 
1, 1969. 

(2) Insofar as they relate to corporations, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1967, and beginning before 
July 1, 1969. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are two corrections to be 
made in this amendment, and I would 
like to modify it accordingly. 

On page 6, in line 21, the printer has 
the figure “$186,000,000,000.” The figure 
should be “$186,100,000,000.” 

On line 22 there is a similar error; the 
figure ‘$180,000,000,000" should be 
„180,100,000, 000.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the corrections will be made. 

Mr. S of Delaware. Then 
there is a modification at the request 
of the Treasury Department, on page 31, 
line 1, after the words “tax due,” to in- 
sert the language “by an individual.” 

I so modify the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then, on 
line 1, page 31, strike out the language 
“(15 days in the case of a corporation)” 
and insert, after the words, on line 2, 
“after the enactment of,” the words “the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1968, or by a cor- 
poration on or after April 15, 1968”, and 
strike out the words, on line 3, “this 
section”. 

I send these modifications to the desk, 
in order to clarify the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the modifications will be 
made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I point out that the reason 
for the correction by the Treasury is to 
make sure that the 10-percent tax in- 
crease on corporations falls due and will 
be collectible in the first quarterly install- 
ment filed by the corporation. This is a 
technical correction requested by the 
Treasury in both instances. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I notice that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is in the nature of a 
substitute. Does it incorporate as a part 
of the substitute the provisions in the bill 
as reported by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct; in their entirety. 

Mr. CURTIS. Including the amend- 
ments adopted en bloc and the one 
adopted this morning? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as the Senator from Nebraska 
has pointed out, the substitute embraces 
in its entirety the bill as reported by the 
committee, including the committee 
amendments and including the so- 
called Curtis committee amendment 
which was adopted a while ago, along 
with the recommendations included in 
the original amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida and myself. 

Mr. President, the economic position 
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of the United States today insistently 
emphasizes the necessity for prompt 
consideration of both a meaningful ex- 
penditure reduction and an income tax 
increase. The present situation is equally 
urgent whether considered from the in- 
ternational economic viewpoint or the 
domestic economic viewpoint. 

Just the weekend before last we 
reached the climax of the growing lack 
of confidence in the value of the dollar 
as a reliable form of foreign exchange 
reserve. In order to cope with the crisis 
of confidence our Government—with the 
support of six other nations—made an 
important change in our international 
monetary system. I am, of course, refer- 
ring to the two-price system for gold and 
to the freezing of the amount of gold to 
be used or monetary reserves. 

This will do no good, however, unless 
we place our own balance-of-payments 
house in order. 

U.S. official gold reserves have de- 
clined rather steadily since about 1949, 
from $24.4 billion at the end of that year 
to $12.1 billion at the end of 1967—a 
decline by more than half. 

At the present time it is near $10 
billion. 

Undoubtedly, the present state of the 
U.S. balance of payments is due to vary- 
ing causes. Among these are our mili- 
tary expenditures abroad—both in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East—the gradual 
decline in our favorable balance of trade 
as industry has developed both in the 
European Common Market area and in 
Japan, our foreign aid expenditures, 
tourist spending abroad, and extensive 
direct investment in Europe. 

Throughout the postwar period the 
dollar has played a unique role in inter- 
national finance. All other currencies 
were defined in terms of the dollar, and 
the dollar came to be acceptable as a 
reserve currency. This system could per- 
form its role only so long as the United 
States managed its monetary and fiscal 
affairs in such a manner as to maintain 
the confidence of the rest of the world 
in the stable value of the dollar. 

When a gold drain persists through 
many years it is obvious to everyone, 
however, that some aspects of our policy 
are not operating properly or are just 
plain wrong. When the outflow of gold 
continues coincidentally with deficits in 
the Federal Government’s budget at 
home it should be clear that domestic 
economic policies must be adjusted to 
eliminate or drastically reduce the budg- 
et deficit until the gold drain ceases. 

THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


The gold crisis in the months since 
the devaluation of the pound is a reflec- 
tion of increasing doubts about the sta- 
bility of the present international mone- 
tary structure based on the dollar. It 
also reflects grave doubt about the abil- 
ity of this Government to control its 
domestic economy. 

The economy is at full employment, 
producing a combination of goods and 
services for military and civilian pur- 
poses which cannot be matched any- 
where else. Yet our Government is cur- 
rently running an annual deficit of over 
$20 billion. 

We must reduce and eventually elimi- 
nate this deficit if we are to prevent a 
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dangerous inflationary spiral from de- 
veloping. This is not only needed for our 
economy here at home but also to en- 
courage exports and discourage imports 
and in that manner reduce our balance- 
of-payments deficit. This will do more to 
encourage foreign financial experts as to 
the soundness of the dollar than any 
other action we could take. 

This is the reason for both the expend- 
iture reduction and the surtax on the 
income tax provided by this amendment. 
When the Federal Government’s budget 
is balanced, then it is not contributing 
to inflationary forces. Inflation, with the 
present status of employment, increases 
the demand for imports and decreases 
the demand for exports. As a result, un- 
der such conditions countries which are 
concerned with the consequences of our 
inflation on the balance of payments will 
request gold for their monetary reserves 
in the belief that this is the surest way to 
protect themselves against further de- 
terioration in the value of the dollar. 

Let me now turn to an analysis of the 
amendment that the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and I have in- 
troduced. There are two principal pro- 
visions in this amendment—the third 
section of the amendment, which pro- 
vides a limitation on expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1969 and the fourth section 
of the bill, which provides for the im- 
position of a tax surcharge of 10 percent. 

The expenditure reduction called for is 
a $6-billion expenditure cut from the 
level of $186 billion provided in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1969. This is 
the new, or so-called unified budget. 
However, should there be an increase in 
military expenditures for spending in 
Vietnam above the current level of $25 
billion provided for in the budget this 
will be outside of the new $180 billion 
limit. Second, if our interest costs go up 
above the $14.4 billion referred to in the 
budget this also will not be taken into 
account for purposes of the $180 billion 
expenditure limit. 

Third, any increased expenditures for 
veterans’ benefits under the law as in 
effect on March 1, 1968, and for any in- 
creased expenditures in the social se- 
curity trust funds arising as a result of 
laws in effect on March 1 are not to be 
considered in applying the $180 billion 
expenditure limit. 

As ways of obtaining the expenditure 
cut I have referred to, this amendment 
provides that as long as civilian Govern- 
ment employment exceeds the levels of 
September 20, 1966, only 50 percent of 
the vacancies occurring are to be filled. 
This does not apply, however, to the 
postal field services, the FBI, to casual 
workers, or to offices filled by appoint- 
ment by the President with advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

An additional means of accomplishing 
this expenditure reduction is a morato- 
rium provided for new public works 
projects. The bill provides that for the 
period of time this amendment is in 
effect—until June 30, 1969—no depart- 
ment or agency is to initiate the plan- 
ning or construction of any new public 
works project or to make grants to State 
or local governments for such projects, 
unless it is determined that the failure to 
provide such construction will cause ir- 
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reparable damage to the public health 
or welfare. I might add at this point that 
the Office of Emergency Planning is 
given authority to make this determina- 
tion. Investigations are also to be made 
of those public works projects already 
underway which can be temporarily 
halted without irreparable damage to 
the public health or welfare. The Office 
of Emergency Planning would make this 
determination also. 

One further section in the amend- 
ment—namely, the last section—re- 
quires the director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to submit to Congress a report 
setting forth proposed reductions in the 
obligational authority of at least $10 bil- 
lion and priorities for allocations of 
these reductions among the various gov- 
ernmental agencies in the manner which 
the Director deems most appropriate. 

The fourth, and certainly a major pro- 
vision in the amendment, provides for 
the 10-percent surcharge proposed by 
the President. This is a 10-percent sur- 
charge effective from January 1, 1968, 
in the case of corporations and from 
April 1, 1968, in the case of individuals. 
The tax is to extend until July 1, 1969. 
As provided by the administration's bill, 
this surcharge does not apply to the first 
two income tax brackets; that is, on tax 
liabilities of $145 or less in the case of 
single persons or $290 or less in the case 
of married couples. 

In all of these respects the amend- 
ment follows exactly the latest proposals 
of the administration. I have made only 
one modification in the proposal in this 
respect. The proposal of the adminis- 
tration would have a notch and create 
hardship on those with taxes just above 
the exempt level. I have smoothed this 
out by providing more gradual increases 
for these persons. 

I am convinced that the adoption of 
this amendment by the Senate is needed 
if we are to bring our domestic financial 
house in order and if we are to make a 
start on the problem of strengthening 
the value of the dollar in the interna- 
tional marketplace. 

This amendment, by both reducing 
expenditures and increasing revenues, 
should decrease the deficit by about $16 
billion in a full year of operation. This 
is the responsible thing for Congress and 
the administration to accept. 

As background I point out, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we are expecting the present 
fiscal year of 1968 to close with a deficit 
of approximately $20 billion to $22 bil- 
lion. For fiscal 1969 the most conserva- 
— estimate of the deficit is $28.3 bil- 

on. 

These figures are based on the premise 
of not allowing for any possible reduction 
in expenditures; likewise they do not 
take into consideration the additional 
revenue that would be derived from the 
enactment of any tax increase proposals 
embodied in pending legislation. 

Failure to take any action whatsoever 
in connection with either reducing Gov- 
ernment spending or increasing taxes 
would, as I have pointed out, mean that 
we would be projecting a deficit for the 
current fiscal year and the next fiscal 
year of approximately $48 to $50 billion. 

A deficit of $48 to $50 billion in a 2- 
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year period is an average of about $2 bil- 
lion per month. Certainly all responsible 
citizens will recognize that we just can- 
not possibly continue on the road of 
deficit spending at this rate without its 
ultimately resulting in acceleration of the 
present inflationary spiral and the de- 
valuation of the American dollar. 

When we speak of inflation we should 
always remember that inflation hurts 
most those who are least able to afford 
it. Inflation, or devaluation of ths Amer- 
ican dollar, may embarrass for the mo- 
ment those who have their life savings 
invested in real estate or fixed equities of 
some sort, but they are not the real losers. 
The real victims are those who have re- 
tired, who are living on fixed incomes 
derived from pensions, life insurance 
policies, social security, or the revenue 
realized from the interest or the prin- 
cipal cashing in of their savings bonds. 
Those are the people who are pauperized 
by inflationary policies in any country. 
We have a responsibility to protect the 
value of the dollar, particularly in refer- 
ence to those who are living on fixed in- 
comes. 

As an example of just what this in- 
flation means I suggest that he consider 
a Government bond purchased 8 or 10 
years ago for $75. Today it can be cashed 
for $100. The owner can get the $25 in- 
terest, surely; but with the $100 he can 
scarcely buy what he could have bought 
with $75 just as recently as 8 to 10 years 
ago when he purchased the bond. 

Therefore, as a result of inflation, the 
erosion of the dollar, the increased cost 
of living—which are all the same—the 
holders of such bonds have lost all of 
their interest and, in fact, are losing a 
part of the principal. I think the very 
least step that Congress can take is the 
adoption of this package which will go 
far toward protecting their dollar. 

As I stated in my remarks of January 
31, I personally would have gone further 
in the direction of reducing Government 
spending. I first proposed an $8 billion 
reduction; however, in the interest of 
achieving what I think may be the nec- 
essary support to enact this proposal I 
have agreed to go along with the $6 bil- 
lion figure. At least this can be said: The 
$6 billion is a start in the right direc- 
tion. 

Likewise, there is a second proposal 
under this section to control or to re- 
duce the appropriations for fiscal 1969 
by $10 billion which also merits our con- 
sideration. This is a constructive step, 
and if enacted it would result in a re- 
duction of $10 billion in spending in the 
years to come. Part of that saving would 
be realized in 1969, and therefore it 
would be a part of the $6 billion 
reduction which we are proposing. But 
much of it would carry over into the 
years to come, because the appropria- 
tions are usually for long-range activi- 
ties and do not always necessarily rep- 
resent the spending for the fiscal year 
involved. 

However, I feel that all of these pro- 
posals when taken together tend to carry 
out the objectives expressed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in the last few 
weeks as he has been making speeches 
throughout the country; namely, that we 
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have no choice at this time except to 
adopt an austerity program in this coun- 
try and that we must have some demon- 
stration of fiscal restraint. 

I said yesterday and I repeat today 
that it is not enough for Congress to 
discharge its responsibility by pointing 
the finger at the President and accusing 
him of being a spendthrift. The President 
cannot spend a single dime that has not 
first been appropriated by Congress. 
Therefore, we in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives have a respon- 
sibility to take this first step. However, 
in making that statement and in accept- 
ing the responsibility for Congress I also 
emphasize that the President of the 
United States, too, has a responsibility 
not to sit back and point the finger at 
Congress and attempt to lay the blame 
altogether on us. 

If the President wants to veto a bill 
because it involves extravagant expendi- 
tures, he can do so. I most earnestly re- 
quest that the President consider the 
proposals which he thinks are too ex- 
travagant and exercise his authority to 
veto, and some of us in Congress will try 
to sustain him. 

At the same time I think that the 
President has a responsibility to cooper- 
ate with those of us who are trying to 
reduce these expenditures, whether it be 
in appropriation bills as we have at- 
tempted in the past or as we act on this 
all-important measure. 

Many speeches have been made by 
representatives of the executive branch 
in recent weeks, and many speeches have 
been made by Members of Congress, all 
expressing great concern for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, all expressing concern 
over the excessive cost of government. 
Practically every one of them advocates 
reduced Government spending and con- 
trol over those expenditures which can 
be postponed or projects which can be 
laid aside at this time. Practically all 
representatives of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government 
are unanimous on that statement. 

We have a proposal pending today 
where, by our votes, we can put a check 
on the spending. If we are really in earn- 
est let us put our votes where our mouths 
are. 
As I said yesterday, this is the hour 
in which we can tell the American people 
whether we really mean what we say 
when we tell them we want to cut back 
and control expenditures or to tell them 
our remarks were just so much political 
propaganda paving the way for the 1968 
elections. 

I hope that the administration and 
Congress will back this modest reduction 
in expenditures, which is the very least 
that should be done. 

This is the time when we should have 
a showdown. Let us stand up and be 
counted. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as 
to where the administration and the 
Congress stand when we get through 
with voting on the pending proposal. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished cosponsor of the pending 
measure how much additional revenue is 
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anticipated to be received, according to 
the estimate of the sponsors, by the 
Federal Government during fiscal year 
1968 as a result of the surtax? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Approxi- 
mately the same as the President’s re- 
quest. The measure which is before us 
would bring in around $12.9 billion. That 
is broken down as to excise taxes and the 
10-percent surcharge. 

Mr. HARTKE. The excise taxes were 
supposed to bring in $3.2 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. We then have the ac- 
celeration of corporate taxes which 
would bring in about $800 million, and 
then the surtax introduced here would 
bring in nearly $10 billion. 

Mr. HARTKE. The 10-percent surtax 
is estimated to bring in $10 billion. Would 
that be for the calendar year or the 
fiscal year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
be for one full year of operation. It would 
not bring in that much in the current 
fiscal year of 1968. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is estimated, accord- 
ing to the information I have, that the 
10-percent surtax, as submitted by the 
Senator from Delaware, would bring in 
closer to $2 billion. Perhaps Dr. Wood- 
ward or some other member of the staff 
could help us clarify this. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
for the fiscal year of 1968. 

Mr. HARTKE. It would bring in about 
$2.4 billion in the fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
approximately correct. It would be closer 
to $2 billion. 

Mr. HARTKE. About how much is it 
estimated will be brought in as a result 
of this measure for the fiscal year 1969? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. About 
$9.8 billion. 

Mr. HARTKE. Roughly $10 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is what the Sena- 
tor from Delaware said before. Is it 
anticipated that if this measure passes, 
it will slow down the economy? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
no question that any tax increase has a 
dampening effect on the economy. And, 
to that extent, there is some slowdown. 
There is no question about that. When 
we say we are going to increase taxes 10 
percent we do not always automatically 
increase the revenue by 10 percent more 
than the amount that would be received 
without the increase. There is a drag, a 
so-called feedback on the economy. I do 
not know what that percentage would 
be. 

I think it has been estimated that there 
would be about a 9-percent gain. And, by 
the same token, when we reduce taxes 
by 10 percent, we do not lose 10 per- 
cent of revenue because there is a feed- 
back in the economy. As it stimulates 
the economy there is some feedback. We 
pick up some extra revenue as a result. 

I would say that, by the same yard- 
stick, a 10-percent reduction in taxes 
would result in a loss of perhaps 8.5 per- 
cent to 9 percent in revenue because of 
the feedback. And, by the same token, an 
increase of 10 percent does not neces- 
sarily bring in 10 percent of additional 
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revenue. There is a drag on the economy 
when we increase the taxes because 
there is less spending money going into 
the stream, and as that happens an indi- 
vidual does not buy a refrigerator. There 
is involved in the omission of that trans- 
action not only the profit on that re- 
frigerator for the manufacturer, but 
there is also a feedback as it relates to 
the worker. 

There is no question that we cannot 
tighten our belts without feeling it in 
our pocketbooks. That was indicated 
here yesterday, and that is what Mr. 
Martin, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was speaking about be- 
fore our committee—that the reduction 
of taxes will stimulate the economy and 
bring in extra revenue, but it will not 
bring in more revenue than would be 
brought if we had not reduced the taxes. 

When we reduce taxes or raise taxes, 
those factors must be considered. 

We can reach a point of diminishing 
returns where an increase in taxes would 
actually result in a loss of revenue. We 
recognize that, and, by the same token, 
we could get the tax so low that a re- 
duction would be of insignificant pro- 
portions. However, we are in no immedi- 
ate danger of getting into either of those 
predicaments at this moment. 

Mr. HARTKE. In other words, the 
pending measure with relation to the 10- 
percent surtax is intended to take addi- 
tional purchasing power out of the hands 
of the consumer. It will do that, whether 
that is the intention or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It will 
do that. 

Mr. HARTKE. It actually will take 
money out of the pocketbooks of the 
consumers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
no question about that. When we raise 
taxes it does take purchasing power out 
of the hands of every taxpayer. But how 
else are we going to approach the con- 
trol of a deficit which in a 2-year period 
if no action is taken will be approxi- 
mately $48 or $50 billion? 

The same argument can be used as to 
the other section of the measure, where 
we are proposing to control spending. 
When we pull $6 billion out of the 
spending stream it will have some ad- 
verse and dampening effect on the econ- 
omy. That is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. However, 
I just wanted to get it very clear that 
what we are talking about is a cutback 
in the purchasing power of the American 
consumers which is, in effect, a cutback 
in the demand factor, in the demand 
and supply equation. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
no question that we will have a cutback. 
However, failure to take action will re- 
sult in the acceleration of the inflation- 
ary spiral which is with us now. Infla- 
tion would likewise cut back the pur- 
chasing power of many a wage earner 
and the wife who with her husband’s 
paycheck today is having difficulty in 
meeting the grocery bills because of the 
increased cost of living. That, too, is a 
determining factor. 

As someone said years ago, inflation is 
a painless method of extracting money 
from the taxpayer without his finding 
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out until it is too late. But whether you 
accept this dampening effect as a result 
of inflation or whether you adopt this 
proposal and increase taxes and control 
spending is a choice that can be made. 

I respect the position of the Senator 
from Indiana even though I disagree 
with him. 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to show the ef- 
fect of this, and I want the Senator from 
Delaware to be well aware of how he will 
do exactly what he does not intend ac- 
cording to his stated purpose. 

He is going to cut back on the pur- 
chasing power, cut back on the demand 
in the marketplace. I have said repeated- 
ly that there is no excessive demand in 
the marketplace today for available sup- 
ply or productive capacity. The latest 
statement in Business Week says we are 
at 84 percent of our capacity today. 
There is no question that not one item 
is in short supply in the marketplace 
today. Not one consumer item is in short 
supply, and the Senator from Delaware 
is going to cut back on the purchasing 
power, on the demand part of the equa- 
tion, when there is no excessive demand 
for the available supply. 

How in the world can the Senator tell 
me that that will bring down the price 
of an item, when at this moment every 
item in the marketplace is in sharp com- 
petition with every other item in the 
marketplace? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If I cor- 
rectly understand what the Senator has 
said, he contradicted himself on the last 
point. He first said there is no shortage 
of any commodity and 

Mr. HARTKE. There is no shortage of 
commodities. There is no shortage of 
automobiles. There is no shortage of 
refrigerators. There is no shortage of 
food. There is no shortage of clothes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does the 
Senator desire that I answer his ques- 
tion, or does he want to answer it? 

Mr. HARTKE. The person in the mar- 
ketplace is shopping every other shop. 
We hear ads on the radio: “Come down 
and get a Triumph or a Ford. We’ll give 
you 4,000 gallons of free gas. We'll give 
you the best price in the marketplace.” 
Every one of them is cut rate. Every one 
is a hotrod with air conditioning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator tell me what his question was? 

Mr. HARTKE. How can the price be 
cut when there is already an excessive 
supply in the marketplace? The Sena- 
tor says he is going to cut baek on the 
demand, when the demand is already too 
short. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 
that this would have a dampening effect 
on the demand. I accept that. But, in my 
opinion, it will have less of a dampening 
effect on demand than would the infla- 
tion which would result from the poli- 
cies—if they are carried out—of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, which are that the $50 
billion in 2 years does not concern 
him in the least. As I understand it, his 
answer to the present fiscal deficits is 
to pour more money into the spending 
stream and expand the deficit in order 
to stimulate the economy. I disagree with 
that. 

Mr. HARTKE. I have never said that. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield the floor to the Senator in a mo- 
ment. What did the Senator propose? 

The Senator has asked a couple of 
questions and he has answered them in 
two ways. 

There is no question that the enact- 
ment of any increase in taxes, no matter 
to what degree, does have a dampening 
effect on the economy. No one can quar- 
rel with that statement. By the same 
token a cutback in Government spending 
has a dampening effect on the economy. 

Then we get back to the question of 
whether this dampening effect on the 
economy, as a result of these two actions, 
exceeds or is less of a dampening effect 
than would develop if no action were 
taken. What is the alternative? 

The Senator from Indiana does not 
quarrel with the estimate of the Bureau 
of the Budget that there will be a $20 
billion to $22 billion deficit this year and 
a $28 billion deficit next year if no action 
is taken. 

Neither of those proposed deficits takes 
into consideration any accelerated cost of 
the war in Vietnam which will develop as 
a result of the recent offensive. So it will 
be $48 to $50 billion or more. 

If we do not take some action toward 
fiscal restraint, in my opinion, the alter- 
native is ultimate deflation of the Ameri- 
can dollar, and that can create chaos in 
this country, with a depression such as we 
have never witnessed. 

The country would be on the way down 
the road to ultimate price and wage con- 
trols and a controlled economy such as 
developed in Great Britain when they 
failed to face up to the direction in which 
they were drifting. 

In my opinion, we in Congress have no 
choice except to face up to this roblem. 

In the past 36 years we have lived 
within our income in only 6 years. Our 
deficits today are running at an alltime 
high. Our deficits in the past 5 years— 
Iam not counting 1969, but I am includ- 
ing 1968 projected—will result in an ex- 
penditure of $60 billion more than our in- 
come in the past 5 years. Now our deficit 
is running at the rate of $20 billion per 
year. 

I ask the Senator from Indiana how 
long we can continue down the road of 
living beyond our income, charging it up 
to our grandchildren, charging the cost 
of the Vietnam war to the same veterans 
who are fighting the war, and telling 
them, We're going to postpone the cost 
of the war. When you get back home 
you can pay for it, but we don’t want to 
pay for it today because we want to enjoy 
all the luxuries of today.” 

I do not believe that it is calling on 
the American people at home to make 
an undue sacrifice to ask them to help 
to pay for a part of the cost of the war 
which their sons are fighting. 

As I have made clear before, I insist 
that I will have no part of any proposal 
to increase taxes unless it is accom- 
panied by or preceded by a realistic re- 
duction in expenditures. I am not ac- 
cepting promises of reductions on the 
part of Congress or the executive branch. 
I want it written in the law. That is the 
reason we have this section in the bill 
which makes mandatory certain controls 
over expenditures. 
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Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
as I have said many times, if those con- 
trols over expenditures are defeated I 
will not support the tax increase pro- 
posal, which is a part of the package. 
Merely to increase taxes and pour the 
additional money into the spending 
stream for some bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington to hand out, as they have been 
doing, would achieve nothing, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. HARTKE. There is not in the 
marketplace today a demand-supply in- 
flation. The remedy proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware would affect the 
demand side of the demand- supply equa- 
tion in the basic terms of economics. It 
would cut back on demand when there 
is no excessive demand in the market- 
place. 

There is an excessive supply in the 
marketplace, and somehow that supply 
will have to be utilized. We are going to 
keep the private enterprise system mov- 
ing. It is now in a period of strangula- 
tion and stagnation. Anyone who studies 
the system knows that is true. 

To complicate the picture and to show 
how foolhardy it would be to follow this 
procedure, we have a price inflation in 
the marketplace today, and prices are 
made up, basically, of material, labor, 
and overhead; and any other addition 
to the tax means you are going to in- 
crease the taxes proportionately. 

The Senator from Delaware knows as 
well as I that if a man’s taxes are in- 
creased by 10 percent, it will mean that 
when he goes home on Friday night, his 
pocketbook will show a decrease in take- 
home pay. Anyone who studies anything 
about the economy knows that when 
these workers take home less in their 
paycheck, they will immediately go to 
their employer and ask the employer to 
make up the difference, which means 
that this will be the fuel to increase the 
wages and that still more will be added 
to the cost. 

In addition, if you have a cutback on 
demand, you will cut back on the sales, 
which will mean a further cutback on 
the overall profit scheme on the indus- 
trial side. 

No corporation pays money on taxes 
or any money other than profits. When 
profits are cut back, as they were last 
year, there is a decrease in actual reve- 
nue, even at the same rates. 

Mr. President, what they are going to 
do to this country is put it in a recession; 
and they are going to further slow down 
a stagnated economy, and increase the 
deficits of the Government to a point 
where they will stagger the imagination 
of man. In addition, it will not pay for 
the war, as it should be paid for, and 
cause all kinds of difficulty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is estimated for each 
$1 billion taken from the economy—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, when the Senator finishes I 
will resume. I am trying to be respect- 
ful to the Senator from Indiana. I will 
yield to the Senator later. I had thought 
that the Senator wanted to ask a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
pick in the chair). The Senator from 
Delaware has the floor. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I respect the position of the 
Senator from Indiana. I do not know the 
school in which he studied economics. 
Perhaps he has had great experience in 
the business world, but if I were a pro- 
fessor of finance I would flunk the Sen- 
ator. If I had money invested in a com- 
pany in which the manager said that 
he had operated for 30 out of the 
past 36 years in the red and that he was 
going to operate this year with the big- 
gest deficit he had ever had and if his 
only alternative was to borrow more 
money to increase the deficit to pay a 
dividend I would get rid of my stock in 
that company, with all due respect to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
like to state my background in eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have been very patient, 
and I have stated that I respect the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana. 

However, I challenge those persons 
who feel that we can have a $48-billion 
deficit in 2 years and not have reason 
to be concerned. I ask, “What would you 
do to solve this problem? Are you not 
concerned about a $48-billion deficit in 
2 years?” 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 
Events of the past month have under- 
scored the necessity for prompt enact- 
ment of a tax surcharge of at least 10 
percent, combined with a substantial re- 
duction in Government expenditures. 
While this Senator would prefer the $8 
billion cut originally proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
I wholeheartedly support the pending 
proposal which I hope will have strong 
support in the Senate. 

We have seen the necessity in recent 
weeks to take strong emergency steps in 
order to save the dollar and prevent col- 
lapse of the international monetary sys- 
tem. While the possibility of worldwide 
market disruption is no longer as immi- 
nent as it was prior to the institution of 
the dual pricing of gold, the time re- 
maining for strong remedial action by 
the United States is very short. At the 
heart of the present crisis of confidence 
with the dollar lies the necessity to put 
the U.S. fiscal house in order. The budget 
proposed by the administration—despite 
their claims to the contrary—can only 
add to the present inflationary spiral 
and, if implemented, further erode or 
destroy that confidence. Accordingly, 
the time for action is now. 

Mr. President, the approach of the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware in 
his amendment is in my judgment 
highly salutary. I have stated before that 
we cannot simply continue to tinker with 
the economy, and to apply only emer- 
gency measures as specific crises arise. It 
simply will not do to continue to give the 
patient band-aid treatment when major 
surgery is so clearly called for. The 
amendment is admittedly strong medi- 
cine. It does not represent in and of it- 
self the complete cure for our financial 
ills. But it will provide an immediate 
basis for restoring responsibility to the 
fiscal policy of the Nation. Enactment of 
this amendment today will provide a 
clear indication to the world of the de- 
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termination of the United States to take 
the steps necessary not only to 
strengthen its own economy, but to re- 
store balance and stability to the world 
economy as well, 

Mr. President, it is noteworthy that the 
Joint Economic Committee unanimously 
agreed on the necessity for spending cuts. 
In fact, the first point made in a state- 
ment of agreement by majority and 
minority members of that committee 
reads as follows: 

An urgent need exists for concerted Con- 
gressional and Executive Department action 
to tighten control of government expendi- 
tures and increase economy and efficiency in 
spending, based on an objective comparison 
of goals, alternatives, benefits, and costs. An 
assessment of priorities among public ex- 
penditures remains an urgent task for both 
the Administration and the Congress. 


In the intervening weeks since the is- 
suance of this report, the need to reduce 
expenditures has—if anything—become 
more urgent. The necessity for reduc- 
tions in spending occupied a significant 
portion of both the majority and minor- 
ity sections of the report. We in the Con- 
gress—most particularly in the Senate— 
have the opportunity to take a meaning- 
ful step in this direction today. 

The language of the amendment would 
assure that the Bureau of the Budget and 
the executive branch use the extensive 
resources which are at their disposal to 
reassess priorities and delay those pro- 
grams that will minimize the impact of 
this large reduction. 

The amendment calls for a freeze on 
public works construction. I am sure that 
all Senators are familiar with an admin- 
istrative freeze on new construction im- 
posed last year by the Corps of Engi- 
neers as well as the reduction in new con- 
struction starts contained in the budget 
for fiscal 1969. My own State of Illinois 
had the distinction of being the location 
of the largest single project frozen by the 
administrative action last year so that I 
can speak with some feeling as to the im- 
pact of such a proposal. 

There is no question in my mind that 
such a freeze would be understood and 
accepted by the American people if it 
was applied across the board to all States 
and to all projects. The reductions ac- 
complished hereby would in themselves 
be meaningful. But the symbol this 
would give to the country and to the 
world would, in my judgment, be a most 
assuring one. 

In the matter of the reduction of Fed- 
eral personnel contemplated by the 
amendment, I have some skepticism of 
the effectiveness of the Congress once 
more enacting a curb on the number of 
Federal civilian employees. A Presiden- 
tial order of September 1966 required 
that civilian employment ceilings be held 
at the July 1, 1966 level. By the end of 
1967, however, there were 191,461 more 
Federal civilian employees on the pay- 
roll than there were as of the July 1, 
1966 date. During the last session of the 
Congress, we enacted a measure requir- 
ing a 2-percent cut in Federal employ- 
ees, which would amount to a cut of 
53,000 persons. The budget, however, 
calls for an increase of 45,600 employees. 
Thus, the President is asking for approx- 
imately 104,000 more employees than 
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the Congress thought was adequate at 
the end of the last calendar year. I would 
hope, if this amendment is agreed to, 
that the President would take the law 
seriously and be scrupulous in putting 
it into effect. 

A great deal has been said and written 
in the matter of the 10-percent income 
tax surcharge on individuals and cor- 
porations. The plain facts of the budget 
presented by the President indicate the 
necessity for enactment of this tax in- 
crease if coupled with an expense cut. 
Based on the administration’s own fig- 
ures, the deficit will be $25.6 billion if the 
income tax surcharge is not enacted. 
Even if the surcharge is enacted, the def- 
icit will remain at $15.4 billion if no cir- 
cumstances change during the fiscal 
year. We have already seen one callup of 
reserves since the budget was issued 
which will require additional expendi- 
tures, a request for additional funds for 
South Korea, and additional expenses at- 
tributable to the Tet enemy offensive. 
Given the increase in expenditures dur- 
ing the last fiscal year above the budget 
projections, the grim facts are that we 
face a $20 billion deficit even if we enact 
a surcharge at this time. In my view, if 
we are to avoid payment of a far greater 
tax imposed by the inflation that threat- 
ens our economy, it is essential that we 
immediately enact this tax increase. 

I am sure other Senators than my- 
self have been treated to a great deal 
of mail against any increase in taxes. I 
have been reassured to note an in- 
crease in the number of my constituents 
who have written me recognizing the 
need for responsive fiscal action, and the 
need to act quickly. 

Accordingly, I commend the leadership 
of the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmaTHers] in providing the Sen- 
ate with an opportunity to take this 
meaningful step toward restoring re- 
sponsibility to the fiscal policies of our 
Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I have an amendment to the substitute 
which I call up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] pro- 
poses an amendment on page 1 of the 
substitute, to strike out line 4 and all 
that follows, through page 8, line 12, as 
follows: 

SEC. 2, REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF CIVILIAN OF- 
FICERS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 

(a) During any period in which the ag- 
gregate number of full-time civilian ‘officers 
and employees (including the full-time 
equivalent of part-time employment) in 
the executive branch of the Government 
exceeds the aggregate number employed on 
September 20, 1966, no vacancy in any office 
or position in any department or agency in 
the executive branch of the Government 
resulting from the resignation, retirement, 
transfer, removal, or death of the incumbent 
of such office or position shall be filled, except 
pursuant to a determination of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget (hereinafter 
referred to as the Director“) under subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b) The Director shall make continuing 
studies of the personnel needs of the various 
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departments and agencies of the Government 
during any period referred to in subsection 
(a), and shall determine which of the va- 
cancies occurring in such departments and 
agencies may be filled. Such determinations 
shall be so made that the aggregate number 
of vacancies filled during any calendar quar- 
ter, beginning with the quarter ending June 
30, 1968, in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
aggregate number of vacancies occurring dur- 
ing such quarter. The determinations of the 
Director under this subsection shall be made 
on the basis of the relative needs of the 
various departments and agencies for per- 
sonnel, having in mind the importance to the 
national health, security, and welfare of their 
respective functions and activities. Such de- 
terminations may be made by such appro- 
priation units or organization units as the 
Director may deem appropriate. 

(c) The Director shall maintain a con- 
tinuous study of all appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations in relation to personnel 
employed and shall reserve from expenditure 
the savings in salaries and wages resulting 
from the operation of this section, and any 
savings in other categories of expense which 
he determines will result from such opera- 
tion. 

(d) The departments and agencies in the 
executive branch shall submit to the Director 
such information as may be necessary to en- 
able him to carry out his functions under 
this section. 

(e) The Director shall submit to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives at the 
end of each calendar quarter, beginning with 
the quarter ending June 30, 1968, a report 
of his activities under this section, 

(f) This section shall not apply to officers 
and employees in the Department of Defense, 
the postal field service, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, to casual employees, as 
defined by the Director, employees employed 
without compensation, to offices filled by ap- 
pointment by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or to offices 
or positions filled by transfer from another 
position within the same or other department 
or agency, except that such employees, offices, 
and positions shall be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the aggregate number of 
officers and employees for the purposes of 
subsection (a). 

(g) Nothing in this section shall supersede 
or modify the reemployment rights of any 
person under section 9 of the Military Selec- 
tive Act of 1967 or any other provision of 
law conferring reemployment rights upon 
persons who have performed active duty in 
the Armed Forces. 

(h) This section shall take effect on April 
1, 1968. 


Sec. 3. MORATORIUM 
PROJECTS 

(&) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no Federal department or agency 
shall, during the period in which this section 
is in effect— 

(A) initiate the planning or construction 
of any public works project (including proj- 
ects for recreational facilities but excluding 
projects for highways), or 

(B) make any grant to any State or local 
government agency for initiating the plan- 
ning or construction of any such public 
works project. 

(2) Upon request of the head of the Fed- 
eral department or agency concerned, the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning shall investigate a public works proj- 
ect with respect to which paragraph (1) 
applies for the purpose of determining 
whether the delay in planning or construc- 
tion of such public works project required 
by paragraph (1) will cause irreparable dam- 
age to the public health or welfare. If with 
respect to any planning or construction of 
any such public works project, the Director 
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determines that such delay will cause such 
irreparable damage, paragraph (1) shall cease 
to apply with respect to such planning or 
construction effective on the date on which 
the Director publishes such determination. 

(3) The Director shall report, from time 
to time, the results of his investigations and 
determinations under paragraph (2) to the 
President and the Congress. 

(b) (1) The Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning shall make an investi- 
gation of all public works projects (including 
projects for recreational facilities but ex- 
cluding highway projects), the planning or 
construction of which has been initiated on 
or before the date of the enactment of this 
Act and is being carried out by a Federal de- 
partment or agency or by a State or local 
government agency with Federal assistance, 
for the purpose of dete: what plan- 
ning and construction on such public works 
projects can be temporarily halted without 
causing irreparable damage to the public 
health or welfare. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no Federal department or agency 
shall— 

(A) continue any planning or construc- 
tion, or 

(B) make any grant (or payment of a 
grant previously made) to any State or local 
government agency for continuing any plan- 
ning or construction, which the Director 
determines under paragraph (1) can be so 
temporarily halted, during the remainder of 
the period in which this section is in effect 
beginning with the day after the date on 
which the Director publishes such deter- 
mination. 

(3) The Director shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, report the results of his investiga- 
tion and determinations under paragraph 
(2) to the President and the Congress. 

(c) This section shall apply during the 
period beginning on the day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act and ending on 
the last day on which the tax required to 
be deducted and withheld on wages under 
section 3402 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 includes any amount attributable to 
the tax surcharge imposed by section 51 
of such Code. 

SEC. 4, LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 1969 

(a) Expenditures under the budget of the 
United States (referred to in the 1968 state 
of the Union address of the President as to- 
taling $186,100,000,000) during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, shall not exceed $180,- 
100,000,000, except by— 

(1) those expenditures in excess of $25,- 
000,000,000 that the President may determine 
are necessary in behalf of our military effort 
in Southeast Asia, 

(2) those expenditures for interest in ex- 
cess of the amounts shown for interest in the 
budget of the United States for such fiscal 
year, 

(3) those expenditures for benefits admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration un- 
der the provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, or any other veterans’ benefit law, in 
excess Of the amounts shown for such ex- 
penditures in the budget of the United States 
for such fiscal year, and 

(4) those expenditures from trust funds 

established by the Social Security Act, as 
amended, in excess of the amounts shown for 
such expenditures in the budget of the United 
States for such fiscal year. 
For purposes of paragraphs (3) and (4), there 
shall be taken into account only those ex- 
penditures required to be made under laws 
enacted prior to March 1, 1968. 

(b) To effectuate the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a), the President shall reserve from ex- 
penditure such amounts from such appro- 
priations or other obligational authority, 
heretofore or hereafter made available, as he 
may prescribe, 
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Sec. 5. REEXAMINATION OF THE BUDGET 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is directed to make a full and complete re- 
examination of the budget of the United 
States Government for the fiscal year 1969, 
and to submit to the Congress, within 30 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, a report setting forth (1) proposed re- 
ductions aggregating at least $10,000,000,000 
in obligational authority requested therein 
for such fiscal year, and (2) priorities for 
allocation of such reductions among the vari- 
ous agencies and activities of the Government 
in such manner as, in the judgment of the 
Director, will least impair the efficiency of 
the operation of the Government as a whole. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I propose to strike out of the substitute 
those provisions which would impose 
statutory expenditure restraints on the 
President. 

Specifically, I propose to strike out 
section 2 of the substitute which would 
cut the number of Federal employees 
back to the level on September 20, 1960. 

I also propose to strike out section 3 
which would stop all new public works 
projects the day after the bill is enacted. 

I would also propose to strike out sec- 
tion 4 of the substitute which would lim- 
it 1969 expenditures to $180 billion as 
compared to the President’s request for 
$186 billion. 

Finally, I propose to strike out section 
5 of the substitute which would require 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
within 30 days to tell Congress how he 
would cut 1969 obligational authority by 
$10 billion. 

Mr. President, none of these provisions 
is proper on a tax bill. Every one of them 
involves legislative jurisdiction of other 
committees. Every one of them would 
create committee jurisdiction problems 
in the House of Representatives, if not 
here. None of these committees has ex- 
pressed itself on these matters. The Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
should express itself on the proposal to 
restrict the number of Federal employees. 
The chairman of that committee is not 
here to defend his committee’s preroga- 
tive. The chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works should express how and 
when and to what extent public works 
should be terminated or postponed. The 
Committee on Appropriations has not 
considered the first appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1969, and yet this amendment 
would dictate to that committee the 
amount it could appropriate and what 
it could appropriate for. 

With regard to the amount of money 
to be appropriated, the amendment 
would shackle that committee and pre- 
vent it from exercising its discretion as 
to what program should be cut back and 
by how much. 

Mr. President, all of these proposals 
involved in this matter are subject to 
debate. There are arguments that can be 
made for and against. I am familiar with 
some of the arguments on one side or 
another. However, that is not the field of 
competence of this Senator nor the field 
of competence and certainly not the area 
of jurisdiction of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

It is not our jurisdiction to say, for ex- 
ample, how reductions should be made 
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in public works or how much should be 
appropriated for public works. That area 
is the area of expertise of the Committee 
on Public Works and the Committee on 
Appropriations. They have that respon- 
sibility. They have not had an oppor- 
tunity to make a study or to make rec- 
ommendations in that area. They should 
be accorded that opportunity and I defer 
to the Committee on Appropriations in 
the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

With regard to the matter of the num- 
ber of Federal employees, I have not 
only seen a number of recommendations 
that involved employment of more Gov- 
ernment employees such as to provide 
additional maintenance of new Federal 
buildings being built in the country, but 
I have also seen suggestions to the ef- 
fect that hiring more people would re- 
duce the Federal deficit. For example, 
there is the suggestion that we would 
hire more people to reduce the taxes. The 
theory is that the Government would re- 
ceive more money. 

With regard to some of the other civil- 
ian employment, it has been demon- 
strated, for example, that when you em- 
ploy a secretary or clerk to work in the 
Department of Defense or in a military 
base, doing a job that otherwise would 
have to be done by a serviceman, you 
not only obtain a more qualified employee 
for that kind of clerk-typist work, but 
much money is saved because you are not 
using a person in whom the Government 
has invested large amounts of money to 
train to fight on a battlefield. 

It has been demonstrated in the De- 
partment of Defense that the employ- 
ment of a civilian to do certain work that 
would otherwise have to be done by a 
serviceman, who might be less qualified, 
is less expensive to the Government. 

Also, it has been demonstrated that 
the hiring of more personnel by the Post 
Office Department makes it possible to 
operate with less overtime, thus saving a 
substantial amount of money that would 
otherwise be spent for premium or over- 
time pay. In these ways, the Government 
makes substantial savings. 

These questions come within the ju- 
risdiction of the Committees on Appro- 
priations, which make recommendations 
in these areas. The committees having 
made their recommendations, the House 
and Senate should then act. If the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommends 
an amount that is too high or is too far 
above the budget request, or if the 
amount recommended is too low, that 
fact ought to be considered on the floor 
of the Senate, and the Senate should vote 
accordingly. But to fix a level of expense 
for a particular function, before its re- 
quirements have been studied, would not 
appear to me to be justified. 

I am well gware that the administra- 
tion is considering suggestions that 
major reductions be made in expendi- 
tures. My understanding is that recom- 
mendations will be made which would be 
subject to consultation among those who 
are the chairmen and the senior mem- 
bers of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions, both in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. If suggestions are 
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to be proposed that are relevant to rev- 
enue bills, tax bills in particular, that 
would be the kind of action as to which 
members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the members of 
the Committee on Finance, as well as 
members of the Committees on Appro- 
priations, should be consulted. But for 
Senators to propose that the Senate 
should fix levels of spending, amounts 
which the Government is to spend, and 
to attach such a proposal to a tax bill 
before the Committees on Appropriations 
have had the opportunity to study and 
recommend any level of expenditure, 
take any responsibility in connection 
with it, or conduct any hearings is, in my 
judgment, most inappropriate. 

The Committee on Finance has a cer- 
tain jurisdiction, and it tries to discharge 
its responsibility in that area. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has a great 
deal of authority and has a tremendous 
job to do. 

It is my judgment that the Committees 
on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives should have 
freedom to do their job and that the 
Committee on Finance should not try, 
prematurely, to dictate to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations what the level of 
expenditures should be, or the particular 
items as to which expenditures should be 
reduced, until the proposals have been 
considered. 

The Senator from Delaware has sug- 
gested ways in which he thinks expendi- 
tures should be reduced, 

It is interesting to note that his views 
have changed. He is not offering now 
what he started out to offer. Originally, 
he came in with something that would 
cut $8 billion instead of $6 billion, as he 
now proposes. His initial proposal sug- 
gested only one out of four Government 
employees be replaced. Now he pro- 
poses to replace two out of four. His ini- 
tial suggestion was that foreign curren- 
cies held by this Government abroad be 
made available to spend for tourist actiy- 
ities so as to help reduce the balance of 
payments and reduce the budget deficit. 
That has now been dropped from his pro- 
posal, The Senator has been doing this 
in a rather free-wheeling style. He takes 
things out and he puts things in. It is 
easy enough for one Senator to do that. 
He can change his mind from day to day, 
add something, or take something out, 
based on suggestions he hears from peo- 
ple in the committee who have the re- 
sponsibility, or those in the executive 
branch who do not agree with what the 
Senator is suggesting. 

For the life of me, I do not see how 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, who have the responsibility for vir- 
tually everything the Senator is suggest- 
ing in one respect or the other, could pos- 
sibly give us their best judgment until 
they have had occasion to study it and 
reach their own conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

Last year, there were major reductions 
in appropriations recommended by both 
House and Senate. That was done after 
the appropriations bill had been acted 
upon in consultation with the President 
and his responsible advisers in the execu- 
tive branch, to recommend a major re- 
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duction of several billion dollars, which 
was agreed upon after consultation with 
the Appropriations Committees in House 
and Senate. 

In fairness, and to be frank about it, 
those are the only committees the Presi- 
dent really has any burden or duty to 
consult with. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee do not pass on the level of 
appropriations. It is the Appropriations 
Committee that does that. That is their 
jurisdiction. So, after consultation with 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and even after its members con- 
sulted with the full committees, it was 
agreed that there would be recommended 
a major reduction in Federal spending 
of about $5 billion, as I recall, to bring 
the budget more nearly into balance or 
to reduce the deficit. 

The motion to make that big reduction 
was made by a ranking member of the 
Appropriations Committee, which com- 
mittee had studied the matter and 
reached a conclusion on it. 

I would say, if there can be reduc- 
tions that the Senator recommends, they 
should be made by the Appropriations 
Committee after study, and after they 
have had occasion to exercise their juris- 
diction and make recommendations to 
the Senate. It should not be done by an 
amendment to a tax measure which came 
to the Senate from the Senate Finance 
Committee seeking to do the job of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, before 
that committee has ever had an opportu- 
nity to discharge its responsibilities to 
the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound a question or two to 
the Senator from Delaware, 

I have some very strong reservations 
and doubts in my mind about the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from Florida. Having served 
for many long years on the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both the House and 
the Senate, it has seemed to me that if 
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the pending amendment is agreed to, we 
would be enacting an inevitable and hard 
fact. And we then would be balancing it 
with a lot of New Year's resolutions. 

We would impose a surtax on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, provide 
for a reduction in spending and a reduc- 
tion in the budget, as well, as I under- 
stand it, for certain reductions in the 
number of Federal employees. The latter 
might be enforcible. 

However, I am sure that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware realizes 
it is a fact of life that, if in March we lay 
on this admonition and requirement for 
a reduction in spending, as the months 
go on, the President may make those re- 
ductions in sensitive areas that would 
hurt the most, which is not a new prac- 
tice here, with the result that Congress 
would take action to restore much of the 
authorizations and appropriations. 

It is an easy matter to pass a reduced 
budget and then come right in within 
the next week or 10 days, as we do year 
after year, with supplementals and im- 
mediately turn around and spend all 
these hard-earned reductions and re- 


appropriate them. Furthermore—and I 


am not questioning the firmness of the 
President or his sincerity in what he is 
saying—I challenge anyone to be sure 
just which way this administration may 
go, under the political stress we now are 
experiencing in this country, in the mat- 
ter of escalation or deescalation of the 
war. If it is escalation, that means more 
spending. 

I express these doubts because it has 
seemed to me that there is only one safe 
way in which to proceed, and I have felt 
that I could not cast my vote to impose 
a surtax under any condition whatsoever 
until several things were done initially: 

First, the recall from Europe of a large 
portion of the 350,000 American troops 
and the 250,000 dependents; second, the 
reduction of some of the billions of 
American dollars we are spending 
abroad, and reduction in the force of 
thousands of people around the world 
who are administering that money. 

In other words, things can be done 
now. We need not wait until the authori- 
zations are made or the appropriation 
bills are passed. 

The President always says, The sur- 
tax first and then the economy.” I say 
that some things can be done immedi- 
ately which would change the balance of 
payments, reduce our obligations, and 
take off the pressure. 

I have felt that I could not bring my- 
self to accept a hard fact balanced by a 
large number of good resolutions. I am 
sure that the distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Delaware, who is a hard- 
headed and tight-fisted Senator if ever 
there was one, has considered these mat- 
ters. I should like him to tell me, in a few 
sentences, if we put this tax on the Amer- 
ican people, how he can be sure that the 
balancing economies are bombproof. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from New Hampshire 
realizes that the only two things in life 
that are certain are taxes and death. 

While I agree completely with the Sen- 
ator’s reasoning about what Congress 
may or may not do on future budgets, I 
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believe that the amendment has adequate 
safeguards. 

A section of this proposal directs the 
Bureau of the Budget to submit a down- 
ward revision of $10 billion in the 1969 
budget. That is in the 1969 budget. That 
would then have to be acted upon by the 
respective Appropriations Committees; 
and I will concede immediately to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that, con- 
ceivably, we could pass this measure as 
it is at present, the Director of the 
Budget could comply with the request as 
directed, and submit the recommenda- 
tion for the $10 billion reduction, and 
then Congress could appropriate the en- 
tire $10 billion. I realize that. I am not 
trying to hold out any false hopes in that 
respect, but that can only happen if we 
in the Senate are negligent of our own 
responsibilities. 

At least, the Appropriations Commit- 
tees and Congress—those of us who wish 
to reduce expenditures—would be in a 
better position to sustain those cuts than 
we would be without it. I certainly do not 
discount that section as being worthless. 

I have taken the same position that 
has been taken by the Senator from New 
Hampshire; namely, that merely to raise 
taxes and pour more money into the 
spending stream with no control over 
spending would be worse than no action 
at all, and I would not support it. 

The second section deals with the $6 
billion control on spending. At first I 
recommended $8 billion; then for the 
purpose of securing additional cospon- 
sors I agreed to go along with $6 billion. 
That section does have the teeth to bring 
about a reduction in expenditures. 

I am not a lawyer or a draftsman of 
legislation. Legislative counsel, Dr. 
Woodworth, and his staff carefully ex- 


drafted I said, “Take it back and do 
one thing—if possible, find holes in it be- 
cause I want this drawn so that I can 
assure the Senate that if it is adopted, 
it will have teeth in it.” 

Two aspects are considered in this re- 
spect: First, we realize that the cost of 
the war in Vietnam cannot be deter- 
mined. We take the figure in the budget 
of $25 billion, and we accept that figure; 
but any escalation of the cost of the Viet- 
nam war beyond $25 billion is not cov- 
ered. We cannot put a ceiling on what 
we are going to spend to support the 
men in Vietnam. 

The second item which has been ex- 
empted is the interest on the national 
debt. They estimate the interest on the 
debt at $14.4 billion. The Federal Reserve 
raised interest rates a half point the 
other day, and that can add $400 to $500 
million in interest charges to the debt. 

We accepted those exemptions because 
they are uncontrollable items, and they 
are the excepted. 

We did spell out one additional point 
in this same provision. I recall that last 
year when we were debating the ques- 
tion of raising the limit on the national 
debt that Congress was approaching a 
deadline. One of the administration offi- 
cials—I believe it was the Secretary of 
the Treasury—made the statement that 
if Congress did not act by X date all 
social security payments and veterans’ 
pensions would be stopped. That was an 
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absurd statement because social security 
payments are paid out of the trust fund, 
which is entirely separate, and veterans’ 
pensions are mandatory payments under 
the law. 

So, in order to prevent the use of that 
argument, we spelled out in this amend- 
ment that social security payments 
under the Social Security Act—medicare 
and social security—and veterans’ pen- 
sions, which are mandatory under the 
law, are not in any way affected by what 
we are doing. That point does not rep- 
resent a reduction or an increase. It is 
merely a statement of fact so that these 
people will not be disillusioned. 

I am convinced that in this section that 
applies to the mandatory reduction in 
expenditures we have a control by which 
we can achieve a $6 billion reduction in 
expenditures. I grant that Congress can 
repeal it, but Congress would have to 
repeal it. Assuming that Congress passes 
this proposal as it is written and assum- 
ing that Congress and the Executive then 
decide, “Here is our new program, never 
considered before costing $1 billion”—for 
whatever it may be—and it went through 
Congress and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it would mean that unless this 
measure was repealed or modified by law 
that $1 billion would have to come from 
some other program. We would have to 
establish priorities. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether we are usurping the prerogatives 
of the Appropriations Committee. To 
some extent yes, but not to the extent one 
would think for this reason: When Con- 
gress in the closing days of the session 
in December of last year adopted the 
proposal controlling expenditures all the 
appropriation bills had been acted upon, 
and we were dealing retroactively. Today 
we are dealing prospectively; and if we 
were to pass this proposal, with a con- 
trol of $6 billion over expenditures and a 
proposed $10 billion reduction in fiscal 
1969 appropriations, we would be deal- 
ing with appropriation bills for every 
agency of the Government which as yet 
have not been acted upon by either the 
House or the Senate. Congress—the 
House and the Senate—in the exercise of 
its prerogatives can designate where it 
wants these cuts to be made. 

Assuming for the moment that Con- 
gress did not make this designation the 
executive branch would be required to 
do so. But I am confident that we can 
we should—accept this responsibility. 

The only reason I offer such a pro- 
vision in the package at this time is that 
today we are dealing with the question 
of whether we should or should not 
raise taxes. I believe that under the 
present international situation and in 
view of a $20 billion deficit this year and 
a $28 billion deficit next year, to take no 
action would be disastrous. 

I will not vote for any tax increase 
until we provide for the reduction in 
expenditures. 

We have here a proposal for expendi- 
ture reduction, and I believe it will work. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I believe 
I had the floor, but yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. I do not wish to 
take too much time, and I know that the 
Senator from New York is waiting to 
speak. However, this is the only oppor- 
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tunity the Senator from New Hampshire 
will have to explore this matter, and I 
should like a little more exploration. 

I understand from the response of the 
Senator from Delaware that if an 
amendment imposing the tax were at- 
nowt to this bill, he would not vote 

or it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. That does not surprise 
me, because that is characteristic of the 
distinguished Senator, and one of the 
reasons why so many of us have such 
profound respect for him. 

However, the Senator has been here 
for a long time and no one is more alert 
to the pressures in the Senate than he is. 
The Senator can put on all of the brakes 
he wishes to. I am not speaking as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or because I have the slightest re- 
sentment or feeling about any usurpa- 
tion of the appropriating process. Any 
help we can get to stiffen our backbones 
here, I would like to see applied. 

Nevertheless, the President or the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, or both of them, 
would make the reductions. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not nec- 
essarily. The President would make them 
unless Congress does so during the next 
3 months as we act on each of the 1969 
appropriation bills. If we fail to discharge 
our responsibility he would make the 
decision. 

Congress should discharge its own re- 
sponsibility, and I am confident that the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
rien tag will discharge their responsi- 

ty. 

Mr. COTTON. The President may very 
well take the bull by the horns and go 
ahead and make an effort. He is talking 
about austerity now and making an en- 
deavor to do something immediately. 

The Senator is familiar with what the 
President has done before. If he cuts 
out the funds for impacted areas, if he 
reduces or cuts out school lunches, if he 
proceeds to cut down some of the re- 
search in the fields of heart, stroke, and 
cancer, if he cuts out the milk fund for 
the children or reduces it—this is not a 
new thought because it has been done be- 
fore—then, when the bills come through 
the Committee on Appropriations it will 
be found that those sensitive funds are 
restored. If they are not restored the 
Senator will find pressure on the floor 
of the Senate; and if it is necessary to 
repeal a portion of the bill we are acting 
on today in order to restore those sen- 
sitive areas, it will be done. At least, the 
likelihood is that it will be done. 

Furthermore, in this body and in the 
other body, and properly so, we have a 
large number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who represent great metro- 
politan areas in this country, who are 
deeply concerned, as are their people, 
about what is done for the cities. Talk- 
ing about the long hot summer, we are 
going to have a tremendous increase in 
pressure. I do not mean that the rest of 
us are not concerned, but those who are 
vitally involved represent the metropoli- 
tan areas. We will have an increase in 
pressure to pay some attention to the 
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recommendations of the recent Com- 
mission. We will be told that is a very 
serious problem which calls for serious 
expenditures. 

The situation is not unlike that of the 

mushroom which allegedly is capable of 
forcing itself through 8 inches of con- 
crete and cracking it. The Senator and 
I have had the experience, as have many 
other Senators who have been here for 
14 years, that when the time comes— 
and I do not care how ironclad these 
matters are written into law in March— 
when the hot summer comes and appro- 
priation bills and authorization bills are 
going through in July, and August, and 
over into the fall, there will be a differ- 
ent situation altogether. The one thing 
that will stick will be the increase in 
taxes. 
I have said already today that this 
afternoon or tomorrow the order can be 
issued to bring home a very large per- 
centage of the 350,000 troops in Europe 
and their 250,000 dependents. I think 
they are no longer needed there and I 
believe they are no longer wanted there. 
Members of Congress have been urging 
that step for a long, long time. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader has been 
urging that very thing. It would take a 
great stride in this matter of the restora- 
tion of the balance of payments. 

Some of us believe a halt should be 
called in the flow of trade dollars, al- 
though we are not reverting to the old 
tariff and protection days and we have 
due regard for the so-called Kennedy 
round. Perhaps tariff barriers should not 
be restored but some sort of quota might 
be considered in the matter of imports of 
textiles, shoes, electronics, ballbearings, 
and a multitude of other products that 
are pulling money and jobs out of the 
country. Some of us feel strongly about 
a situation where American manufactur- 
ers are forced to build plants in Taiwan 
and Hong Kong to manufacture the 
goods, and then have them sent back to 
this country in order to be able to com- 
plete. The situation with regard to the 
balance of payments is like a sieve. 

God bless the Senator from Delaware 
for an honest, earnest, and sincere at- 
tempt to tie into a tax increase a pro- 
vision he hopes will hold water and that 
he hopes will have teeth. 

I do not blame the President. We are 
equally guilty. My Committee on Appro- 
priations is just as guilty as anybody else. 
We have not met this issue squarely; 
Congress has not met this issue squarely. 
We should not be running and placing 
the burden on the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. It is our burden that we should 
meet. 

The Senator from Delaware has more 
confidence in human nature, and human 
nature in an election year, than I haye. 
The thing that bothers me is: The tax 
increase comes first, and that is a solid 
fact that one cannot escape. It is placed 
on the American people; and that por- 
tion placed on corporate income will be 
passed right along to the consumers, and 
passed along to those people who can 
least afford to pay. The corporations are 
not going to pay it; they will pass it 
along. In a few short hours we will have 
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imposed this tax burden, and there it is. 
Try to get it off. 

I know the Senator has done his best 
to make this a hard-and-fast guarantee, 
but this Senator is afraid we are making 
a mistake if we put the tax on now. If 
we keep the tax off maybe that would 
be used as a weapon or lever to compel 
some of these steps toward economy. 
When they show their good faith—and 
I mean the administration, Congress, 
and the Committee on Appropriations— 
by some good reduction, then let us con- 
sider the tax. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to reply to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I think we do have a 
package here which will work. The vote 
which is coming up next would not affect 
the tax. The vote coming up next is to 
decide the questions as to whether we 
reduce spending. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana would strike all reference to 
spending reductions. That is what we are 
voting on first. The second question 
would be, Do we then want a tax increase 
with or without such a reduction? I am 
sure the Senator from New Hampshire 
could agree with that. 

Mr. COTTON. May I ask the Senator, 
Will an attempt be made to give us an 
opportunity to vote for the reductions 
without the tax? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
Senators can vote to keep the reductions. 
Surely, if the tax part will pass the 
Senator will want the reductions in, will 
he not? 

Mr. COTTON. Most assuredly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
let us keep them in the bill. But if a 
Senator wants to vote against the pack- 
age as a whole that would be 

Mr. COTTON. Then the Senator is 
voting to take out the reductions we just 
left in, if we are going to vote for the 
package as a whole. As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, we will have an 
opportunity next to vote to cut out the 
reductions. If we keep the reductions in, 
then we vote on keeping the tax plus the 
reductions. I do not see that, along the 
way, we will have an opportunity to vote 
for the reductions and not the tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I invite 
the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the fact that the other 
choice is to vote to take the reductions 
out. Later, the question comes back to 
the tax. A Senator could vote for the 
reduction and against the tax. 

Mr. COTTON. I have not made myself 
clear to the Senator from Delaware. I 
understand that. Of course, I am not 
going to vote to take the reductions out. 
But, suppose we voted and succeeded in 
keeping the reductions in. Then the only 
decision we have is to vote for the tax 
and the reductions. There is no oppor- 
tunity to take the tax out and keep the 
reductions. The only opportunity given 
is to take out the reductions and keep 
the tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
reductions stay in I would be supporting 
the package, but it would be in order for 
someone who did not want the tax left 
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in to vote to take the tax out and still 
leave the reduction sections in. As a par- 
liamentary procedure it could be voted 
on separately. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has made a valid point, but 
we are in a different position today than 
we were when we acted in December of 
last year. Last year when we acted to 
cut we delegated the authority to the 
President to make the cuts. It is also 
true that these cuts were partly restored 
in a supplemental] appropriation. But in 
this instance we are not dealing with 
the 1968 fiscal year; we are dealing with 
the 1969 fiscal year. As yet, the Appro- 
priations Committee has not acted on a 
single 1969 appropriation for any Gov- 
ernment agency. They will all be before 
the Senator’s committee in the weeks 
and months to come and his commit- 
tee will have the opportunity during that 
period to make a selection of the cuts 
wherever he wishes. I have confidence in 
that committee. 

As I said, the alternative is to wait 
until the appropriations are acted upon, 
which would be to wait until July or 
August before we could take any action. 
Personally, I do not think we have that 
much time. With what happened a 
couple of weeks ago in the gold market, 
followed by our action in removing the 
gold cover and the agreement on a two- 
price gold we bought a little time, but 
not enough so that we can fiddle around. 
Let the Senate serve notice to the coun- 
try and to the world that we will do 
something to control the deficit 
effectively. 

So far as I am concerned, it can be 
controlled efficiently only by reducing 
expenditures. I have said time and again 
that I shall not support increased taxes 
until after we have done something to 
hold down expenditures. I believe we 
have a package here that will work. If I 
did not think so I would not be sup- 
porting it. Yet I agree fully with the Sen- 
ator that some sections are more or less 
the expression of a hope, but there are 
sections, particularly those dealing with 
control of employment as well as the 
mandatory ceiling on expenditures, 
which do place controls over expendi- 
tures. I think these controls would be 
effective. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The first question I 
should like to ask the Senator is: Is it 
not a fact that the reason the President 
cannot cut expenditures below the items 
in the budget is that they are automatic 
expenditures, except for those concern- 
ing Vietnam? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, they are 
items already enacted into law which 
are automatic in their operation, or in 
interest, which is also automatic. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, and which we could not change 
ee ee ee TRON 

em. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. But as to 
the expenditures for Vietnam, it is a fact, 
is it not, that within the amount appro- 
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priated for the Department of Defense, 
the President can spend more than $25 
billion; but if he wants to add anything, 
he has to come to us? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator does not, in 
any way, therefore, inhibit in his amend- 
ment, as I understand it, what the Presi- 
dent may cut from the funds we appro- 
priate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. The last provision on page 
7 states: 

The President shall reserve from expendi- 
ture such amounts from such appropria- 
tions or other obligational authority, hereto- 
fore or hereafter made available, as he may 
prescribe. 


That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that the President is 
bound by our appropriations. And when 
we appropriate, which we have not done 
yet, he can cut out of the appropriations 
amounts equal to $6 billion. 

Is it not a fact that we could do pre- 
cisely the same thing by reducing appro- 
priations over which we have complete 
control, at least in the Senate that is, its 
control by veto power? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Ap- 
propriations Committee during the next 
few weeks and months, as we act on the 
1969 appropriations bill, can do exactly 
what the Senator from New York is 
pointing out. It would be reflected as a 
part of the $6 billion savings. The Sen- 
ator from New York, I am sure, is well 
aware of the fact that there is a con- 
tinuing obligational authority carried 
over each year whereby conceivably it 
would be possible for Congress to reduce 
the appropriations $8 to $10 billion on 
the 1969 appropriations and not reflect 
one single dime of reduction in expendi- 
tures by using the whole obligational au- 
thority. I do not think that that would 
be done, but it would be possible. 

Stretching it the other way, it would 
be possible by reflecting practically all 
of the $8 to $10 billion into the reduc- 
tion in expenditures. 

But I struck this happy medium where 
the minimum of $6 billion would have to 
be refiected in the reduction in expend- 
itures and the $10 billion in the appro- 
priations. 

But the Senator is correct. I deliber- 
ately did not deal with selective terms. I 
do not believe this is the place for one 
Senator to say, Take out all foreign 
aid,” and another to say, “Move our 
troops back from Europe.” I agree com- 
pletely with what the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] and other Sen- 
ators have said that there are ways we 
can save. One Senator might have one 
method for saving. The Senator from 
New York might have another method 
for saving. But the point is that this bill 
puts us on record with a $6 billion re- 
duction in spending. Then Congress and 
the Executive can look around and, 
working together, establish a system of 
priorities. 

Mr. JAVITS. Representing, as I do, a 
great State with several major cities, I 
am one of those who are identified by 
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the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton] as feeling that when the breath 
of hot summer is upon us, some of these 
resolutions could wilt. So, I should like to 
provide against that. Iam going to make 
a suggestions, as a practical matter 
or it. 

But, is not the real deficiency in what 
the Senator has proposed to us, because 
he has locked in the situation—and he 
has as much brains as anyone, and he 
knows it—and the situation is that the 
President will be cutting, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, of which I am a 
member, can also cut the obligational au- 
thority. We can do that in any appro- 
priation bill, as we often do. So we have 
enough control. But what we are doing 
is giving the President power and control 
which we have, and which we will have, 
and which we can exercise over and 
above what we do ourselves. 

This troubles me very deeply, for this 
reason: That if we should decide, in the 
interest of high national priority, that 
we do want to do something about the 
situation, about housing, about jobs, the 
war on poverty, or the prevention and 
detection of crime, which is pretty hot 
business around here, then we should de- 
cide if we are going to allocate so much 
money for it. The President, nonetheless, 
within the limits of the $6 billion, can 
say, “OK, fellows, you gave me this au- 
thority. I am not going to spend this 
money.” 

This goes to one thing that we have not 
discussed, if I may say so to the Senator 
from Delaware. We have discussed taxes 
and we have discussed expenditures, but 
we have not discussed priorities. The real 
nubbin, the real heart, of America’s fiscal 
dilemma is priorities. We are going to 
permit the President to take nothing out 
of space but allow him to eliminate the 
appropriation for poverty. This proposal 
would not prevent the President from do- 
ing that. He would be able to cut out the 
whole amount—$2 billion. Nothing could 
be more outrageous, but by voting for 
this proposal the President would be per- 
mitted to do that. This problem deeply 
concerns me. 

It seems to me the proposal of the Sen- 
ator of Louisiana [Mr. Lone], which has 
plenty of “bugs,” at least preserves our 
power, along with the President’s power. 

It is true that the President does not 
have to spend the money we appropriate, 
but it is also true that we are not giving 
him a mandate as to the extent of the 
limitations of the $6 billion cut, no mat- 
ter how much we economize. This bothers 
me considerably. 

I wish to ask the Senator whether, in 
his thinking—because he is a very 
thoughtful man and this has been a labor 
of great intellectual consequence, and I 
respect him enormously—he gave con- 
sideration to that concept and what, if 
anything, we can do about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What the 
Senator from New York expresses con- 
cern about will happen only if the Senate 
and the Congress in the months ahead, 
as we act on the 1969 appropriations, fail 
to live up to our own responsibilities. If 
we do not have the “guts” to establish 
priorities as to where that $6 billion cut 
shall take place and where it shall not 
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then we will have lost our right to com- 
plain about what the President does. 

if we were trying to act retroactively, 
as we did in December 1967, what the 
Senator has said would be true, but Iam 
proposing expenditure cuts for 1969. The 
Appropriations Committee has not acted 
yet. The committee has ample time to 
establish a system of priorities as to 
where this $6 billion cut shall be made. 

The committee can establish its own 
priorities and say that the appropria- 
tion shall be cut in this program or that 
program. If the committee wants to pro- 
tect the cities, for example, or wants to 
protect this program or that program it 
can spell it out. But as we protect a par- 
ticular program we must find somewhere 
else for the $6 billion cut. If we do not 
establish these priorities then we have 
delegated to the President the authority 
to act. Personally, I think Congress 
would have forfeited its right to criticize 
him for what he did if we failed to dis- 
charge our own responsibility. 

The difference between now and last 
December, as I pointed out to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, is that in De- 
cember we had already acted on the 
appropriation bills. 

This delegation of authority to the 
President will not become effective until 
after we have acted on the 1969 appro- 
priations. If Congress fails to discharge 
its own responsibility to make the cuts 
and establish the priorities then someone 
else has to do it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, the legislative in- 
tent of subsection (b) of section 4 on 
page 7 of the bill is that if we do not cut 
this $6 billion out of the $186 billion 
which the President has asked for in 
overall expenditures, then, and then 
only, can the President use the authority 
contained in subsection (b) and sub- 
stitute his discretion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. I had that point checked care- 
fully both with counsel and the admin- 
istration. That is the interpretation put 
on it by all, as far as I know, who have 
considered this proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator now 
go with me to one other thing? I am 
anxious to make provision against the 
crises in the cities. Would it not be neces- 
sary for me to seek to amend that par- 
ticular subsection (b) so that, once Con- 
gress has acted and established priori- 
ties with respect to the cities, the Presi- 
dent cannot change those and substitute 
his judgment that he would rather spend 
money for space, for example, than for 
cities in 1969? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
should be done in the appropriations 
when we act on them for 1969 for the 
cities and for space. Conceivably, it could 
be done here today, but once we start 
establishing priorities we would be here 
another month. As the Senator from New 
York knows, we would get many different 
suggestions. That is the reason why this 
Proposal was drafted with the clear in- 
tent that the Appropriations Committee 
will have 100-percent jurisdiction and 
authority to establish these priorities and 
designate the cuts as the various bills 
come before us. If we fail, and only if 
we fail, does the President move in. But 
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if Congress acts the President will have 
no authority to go beyond what we have 
done and reshuffle the appropriations. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator states for 
the Recorp that that is the interpreta- 
tion of the administration? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is of 
those whom I have talked with. The 
President is not endorsing this proposal, 
but I found no quarrel with that inter- 
pretation. That is the intent of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just one or two other 
questions. I notice the Senator has elimi- 
nated from the reduction of personnel or 
freeze on personnel the Department of 
Defense, the postal field service, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and casual 
employees. I can understand the solici- 
tude about the FBI, which is traditional 
here, but I wonder why, with the enor- 
mous employment in the Department of 
Defense, with the tens of thousands of 
public employees, the Senator has left 
that out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Because 
I followed the September 20, 1966, Execu- 
tive order wherein those employees were 
mentioned. However, in the long run, the 
administration is prevented from 
padding the Department of Defense with 
thousands of additional employees when 
they are not needed because they are 
counted in the total at the end of each 
quarter. That provision was in the 
Executive order, and I followed it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Continuing, with respect 
to public works projects, the Senator 
would give the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, the right to cut off. 
I am somewhat concerned about leaving 
highways out, because everything else is 
included. I assume that would mean all 
kinds of public buildings, as well as dams 
and similar structures, but I notice that 
the Senator excludes highways and in- 
cludes recreational facilities. May I ask 
the Senator what he would say about post 
offices? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Post of- 
fices would be included in that provision. 
This language was patterned after Pres- 
ident Truman’s Executive order which 
was put into effect during the Korean 
war. At that time exceptions were made 
with the War Production Board, similar 
to the Office of Emergency Planning au- 
thorized to make the approval. This is 
action which should have been initiated 
a long time ago. However, being realistic, 
in line with what the Senator from New 
Hampshire pointed out, I would admit 
that they could abuse this authority, but 
if they did so they would have to make 
the cuts somewhere else. 

Mr. JAVITS. I notice the provision 
gives power to the Director of Emergency 
Planning to terminate on-going projects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
only if he certifies that it can be done 
without great harm or expense. I shall 
give the specific example we were think- 
ing of at the time. We had the case of a 
building right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia which they agreed would not nec- 
essarily have to be constructed at this 
time, but due to construction work on 
the freeway or subway it was advisable 
to proceed with the superstructure. Per- 
haps it would be advisable to hold fur- 
ther construction in abeyance, or per- 
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haps it would not. There would be proj- 
ects which could be postponed without 
suffering economic loss, others could not. 
That was part of President Truman’s 
plan also. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No doubt 
many projects can be found that have 
been started wherein it would be cheaper 
to hold up or slow down. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say that I would 
have preferred for the President to have 
that authority, considering the disloca- 
tion to local communities which could 
be involved in work stoppage on an on- 
going project. 

May I point out also to the Senator, 
as there will probably be a chance to per- 
fect what we are doing, that President 
Truman did not issue an Executive order; 
he issued a directive. I should like to read 
into the Rxconp a part of that directive. 
He said: 

All civil public works, both direct Federal 
public programs and grant-in-aid programs, 
should be screened, with the objective, as 
far as possible, of abridging, curtailing, or 
slowing down those projects which do not 
contribute directly to defense, or to civilian 
requirements in the changed international 
situation set forth in my message— 


Referring to another message, I sim- 
ply submit that to the Senator because 
it would give a much broader area of 
discretion than is given in the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator raised the point that he would 
rather have discretion conferred on the 
President. I suggested that as we were 
drafting the amendment. The argument 
was made that it would be more appro- 
priate to put the authority in this agency. 
The President does appoint the Directors 
of the Office of Emergency Planning. I 
would have no objection to substituting 
the President; I think, however, it would 
be more appropriate to use the name of 
this agency rather than delegate to him 
the necessity of passing approval on 
every project. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. Will he permit me to take 
up a piece of nongermane business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Surely. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware about the curtail- 
ment of public works projects. I notice 
that on page 4 of his amendment, on line 
21, if an investigation is made, and the 
investigation shows that the delay in 
planning or construction of a public 
works project will cause irreparable 
damage to the public health or welfare, 
then the project will not be stopped. 

Will the Senator define for us what he 
means by public health or welfare? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If it is 
in the public interest. One could call it 
the public interest. Public health or pub- 
lice welfare would come under public in- 
terest. 

There are projects that have pro- 
ceeded to the point where it would not be 
economically feasible to stop them; it 
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could result in an unnecessary loss. Cer- 
tainly it would be foolish to slow down 
on those. 

This merely calls for a reexamination 
of those projects which may not have 
progressed to the point that they could 
not be held up for a year without re- 
sulting in either a loss or disadvantage 
from the standpoint of national secu- 
rity, the public welfare, or the national 
economy. 

It is just a matter of how economically 
feasible it would be to take such action. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent 
would the amendment affect public 
works that are now being constructed? 
For instance, to pick a random example, 
we have quite a large sum of money 
being spent to make the Arkansas River 
navigable. To what extent would the 
Senator’s amendment affect a project of 
that nature? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To the 
extent that contracts were out I would 
say they would proceed. I am not fa- 
miliar with that particular project or as 
to its status. If a project can be held in 
abeyance and be done just as well a year 
later it would affect it. 

I will cite a project affected under the 
previous Executive order. We had one in 
my own State: a dredging project for a 
river, which did not involve the main 
transportation channel but which the 
community wanted very much and which 
had been approved by Congress. The au- 
thorization and appropriation had been 
made, and the contracts had been called 
for, but they had not been awarded. That 
project, the Indian River project, was 
one of the projects which it was decided 
by this board could be held in abeyance, 
8 though it had proceeded to that 
point. 

I think a small contract had been 
awarded on the side structures of the 
channel, but they held the main project 
in abeyance for about 2 years and a half, 
if I recall correctly, before proceeding. 

This does not cancel the project. I 
agreed at the time that this project could 
be held in abeyance without real hard- 
ship to anybody. 

Naturally we wanted it. As to the effect 
on the particular project the Senator 
mentions I do not know, but there are 
projects, as the Senator knows, that con- 
tinue over 10, 15, or 20 years, and per- 
haps a year’s holding back would not 
jeopardize the project or result in a loss. 

All these factors would have to be 
taken into consideration whether we had 
spent so much money that we would lose 
more than if the work proceeded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there appropriate 
language in the Senator’s amendment 
whereby the things he is now discussing 
could be taken into consideration? As I 
understand the language of the amend- 
ment, the only guide the investigators 
would have is whether or not stoppage of 
the project would cause irreparable dam- 
age to the public health or welfare. 

The Senator is acquainted with the 
nature of these projects. As the projects 
are delayed, the cost increase ranges 
from 5 to as much as 6 percent each year 
as @ result of increased cost of labor and 
materials. I think it would be wrong, 
certainly, to postpone any project that is 
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under construction, or that is actually 
being planned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator would feel better about includ- 
ing, on line 21, “the public interest” as 
well as these other words, while I believe 
that is already implied, I have no ob- 
jection to spelling it out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder why it is 
that the Senator from Delaware is tak- 
ing out against public works. That seems 
to be the only item he is mentioning to 
any extent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; this 
would cover construction of public of- 
fice buildings and any type of Govern- 
ment construction projects. They are 
counted as public works projects. That 
is the broad definition for all of them. 

‘The Senator from New York asked a 
question about post offices and buildings 
of that kind. 

‘There may be a post office we would 
like to have, but we do not have to have 
it this year. At some point, somewhere, 
somebody has got to establish priorities 
on what we are going to spend. This 
would make it possible to postpone some 
of the less essential ones. 

If we are going to proceed, on the 
other hand, with all these projects, if 
we are going to proceed with everything 
then we had just as well face it: We are 
not going to hold down or reduce ex- 
penditures. 

This would delegate the authority to 
the Office of Emergency Planning—and 
I do not know of any other agency more 
appropriate—to make the decisions that 
the projects can proceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Generally speaking, 
the Senator has been against public 
works in the past, and that is the rea- 
son for the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not at 
all. I have been against some of the so- 
called boondoggle projects. We have had 
many public works projects which are 
good, there is no question about that. 
There are also some that qualify as pork 
barrel projects. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator knows, 
in the past 15 or 16 years, the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has been instru- 
mental in bringing before the Senate 
many items, both budgeted and un- 
budgeted, in order to construct naviga- 
tion projects along the Monongahela 
River, the Ohio River, and many other 
rivers. Except for the fact that those 
projects were constructed, today our 
transportation system would be in ter- 
rible shape. 

Does not the Senator think that the 
Appropriations Committee is better able 
to decide on what ought to be done than 
to put such a provision in a tax bill, as 
the Senator is now attempting to do? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps. 
As the Senator says, we have been de- 
pending for the past 15 or 20 years on 
the Appropriations Committee, and as a 
result of our dependence we have a $20- 
billion deficit this year and a $28-billion 
deficit for next year and have reached 
the point where something has to be 
done. 

I do not state this as criticism of the 
Appropriations Committee or of anyone 
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else. The question simply is, Are we going 
to cut or suspend work on some of these 
projects and programs? 

Can we afford to continue this program 
of guns and butter? Let us not forget 
we have a full-scale war to finance. 

I recognize that there are two sides to 
the argument. There are those who feel 
that we can continue all of the programs 
for guns and butter. If so they should 
vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

There are others who feel that we do 
have to establish priorities somewhere. 
Those Senators should support the posi- 
tion I am taking and help to reject the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 


ana. 

Certainly we must start somewhere. I 
could have very easily spelled out a list 
of where I thought the $6 billion reduc- 
tion should be made. It would be a dif- 
ferent list from that of the Senator from 
Louisiana. If all Senators were to make 
up a list we would have 100 different 
ideas. 

I have tried to lay down the ground 
rules and then let the Appropriations 
Committee of which the Senator from 
Louisiana is a member have the au- 
thority to make these selections and es- 
tablish these priorities. 

I am not dealing with 1968 expendi- 
tures because there are only 3 months 
remaining in this fiscal year. I realize 
that it would be impossible to do so. 
However, this amendment relates to the 
fiscal year 1969. Every single appropria- 
tions bill for every agency of the Gov- 
ernment, including public works and 
others, will be before the Senator’s com- 
mittee in the next 3 or 4 months, at 
which time the committee can make 
its own selection as to where it wants 
these cuts made, and it can then pass 
its instructions on to the Senate. 

If the Senate fails to make these cuts 
and establish priorities as to where they 
should be made only then would the 
President have authority to make them 
as he sees fit. 

I do not see how we can establish 
rules any better. The question is: Do we 
want expenditure controls or do we not? 

I proposed this expenditure reduction 
and tax increase plan in a statement on 
the floor of the Senate on January 31, 
1968, and introduced a bill to carry it 
out. I said then it may not be the per- 
fect plan but that I thought we had to 
do something. I have since talked with 
the representatives of the administra- 
tion when they testified before our com- 
mittee. As I understand it, they are 
against any control of spending, They 
make great speeches, but they do not 
want to go any further than their 
speeches and write their proposals into 
law. 

I said then that if one does not like 
this method then come up with another 
method. I have yet to hear anybody say, 
“Here is a better way to cut expenses.” 
I am open to suggestions. 

My point is, We have to start some- 
where and go on record, Let us make it 
clear to the American people whether 
or not we are going to control spend- 
ing. It is that simple as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
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think that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is better able to do that than is the 
Senate on the floor at this time. 

The Senator will recall that last year, 
through a resolution adopted by the 
Committee on Appropriations and sub- 


mitted to Congress, over $6 billion was 


cut back. 

I think that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee itself is better able to do that than 
we are by having guidelines placed in 
the pending tax bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator is entitled to his 
own opinion. Let us not overlook the fact 
that to a large extent that $6 billion sav- 
ings to which he refers is a reduction 
from what the administration asked for 
and said they could spend. 

It is a good bit like the President in 
December 1965 saying that he was going 
to cut 25,000 Federal employees in the 
remaining 7 months of that fiscal year. 
When that fiscal year ended he had 
added 190,000 Federal employees. I was 
surprised. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget how they could reconcile the 
President’s statement of December to the 
effect that he would cut 25,000 Federal 
employees and his action within the sev- 
eral months in adding 190,000. I got the 
remarkable answer that he had really 
made a cut of 35,000. It was explained 
that what the President had in mind was 
adding 225,000 employees, and he had 
only added 190,000; therefore he had cut 
35,000 employees. 

I then asked why he had not planned 
on adding 1 million employees, and then 
by adding 200,000 perhaps he could bal- 
ance the budget with such savings. That 
is what happened last December. 

‘The President said that he could spend 
a certain amount if we were to give him 
everything he asked for. Congress re- 
duced the request but still appropriated 
approximately $10 billion more than it 
had the year before. I want to see cuts 
that are really cuts and not promises. 
We are about to go broke on such prom- 
ises. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, would 
not this have the effect of abolishing the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations? What 
would be the use of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] spending days 
and weeks in going over these projects 
in the subcommittee if we are going to 
determine now what will be appropri- 
ated? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from Washington was in Congress 
during the Korean war. So was I. Presi- 
dent Truman issued an Executive order 
along the same lines. I do not recall the 
Senator from Washington taking the po- 
sition that President Truman was abol- 
ishing the Public Works Subcommittee, 
and I do not recall any other Senator 
taking that stand. 

Our problem today is that we have had 
a war going on in Vietnam for years, and 
13 President has failed to recognize that 
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I think the President ought to have 
issued an Executive order along that line 
years ago. He has not done so. So we are 
now writing it into law. 

I ask the Senator from Washington, 
if that section were removed would he 
support the measure? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
asking the Senator from Delaware a 
question, and he is now asking me a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am al- 
ways interested in securing answers. If 
the section relating to public works were 
removed from the package would the 
Senator from Washington support the 
expenditure reductions section contained 
in the remainder of the proposal? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think we should 
let the Public Works Subcommittees of 
the House and the Senate determine 
what they think would be necessary un- 
der given circumstances. 

Last year the Appropriations Commit- 
tee cut close to $7 billion off the budgeted 
amount. That was not an across-the- 
board cut. Sometimes we added an 
amount for a project that was not in- 
cluded in the budget, and sometimes we 
cut out some that were. However, we 
did achieve that $6 billion to $7 billion 
cut. 

Would there be any use in having the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations continue their 
hearings if we were to pass this section 
of the pending measure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
be their responsibility. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We would be saying 
that the Public Works Subcommittee 
would not be responsible for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. I did 
not say anything of the kind any more 
than President Truman said they were 
not responsible. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not asking 
what President Truman said. I am ask- 
ing the Senator from Delaware whether 
this would not be a directive and whether 
there would be any use then for the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee to look over 
these projects, or whether we should turn 
them all over to the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 
that I thought they should continue; yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That means that the 
Senator from Louisiana might as well 
quit the hearings he is holding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the conclusion of the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not saying 
whether that is right or wrong. I am 
asking whether this proposal would 
have that effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
not. The Senator from Washington can 
draw his own interpretation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me ask this ques- 
tion. What would be the use of having 
all of these hearings, listening to the wit- 
nesses, and finding out whether a project 
is feasible, or in the public interest if we 
merely marched up the hill and then 
marched down again, and if the Office of 
Emergency Planning is going to tell us 
whether we can or cannot build. Would 
that not be the effect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, it 
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would not; but the Senator from Wash- 
ington is entitled to his interpretation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am asking the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
answered the Senator three times. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That it would not 
have that effect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That it 
would not have that effect; no. If the 
Senator from Washington wants to in- 
sist that it does I cannot help that. But 
I have said “No” three times. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would save us a 
lot of work. The Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] hears on the average of 
1,000 witnesses a year in the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works Appropriations. 
Many of the projects we take; some of 
them we do not take. 

I should like to ask another question: 
What would be the effect, for instance, 
out on the Columbia River where the 
Government is in the process of building 
a series of dams of the kind which have 
provided the greatest and the lowest cost 
hydro system in the world? Some of 
those hydro projects are nearing com- 
pletion. One is almost 90 percent com- 
plete. The funds that are being used are 
in the nature of loans, because the 
money is paid back to the Government 
with 3 percent interest. That is Bonne- 
ville power. What will be the effect of 
the amendment on a project that is well 
along toward completion, say 80 or 90 
percent finished? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I an- 
swered that in response to the Senator 
from New York. I could not conceive of 
any project that is 90 percent complete 
that would not be more feasible to go on 
to completion. But again I do not say 
that it could not happen. 

These questions can be determined. 
The committees can make their deter- 
minations and recommendations. Con- 
ceivably under existing law the President 
could impound money for these same 
projects and not spend it, whether we 
say so or not. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would the Senator 
say that a project that was so far along 
that the generators had been installed 
and were starting to turn should be 
stopped? The quicker the generators are 
installed and start to turn, the sooner 
the money will come in and be returned 
to the Treasury at 3 percent interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 
that I am sure that they would rule 
that if it had progressed to the point 
where it would not be economically feas- 
ible to postpone, they would so rule. I 
did not appoint the members of that 
committee. The Senator is aware who 
they are. 

I do not believe that they would dis- 
continue a project when such action 
would not be economically feasible. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator has 
much more faith in the bureaucrats 
down there than I have. 

Let me ask another question. The 
President has the right at any time to 
withhold spending. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And that has been 
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done. But whatever is put in the budget 
appropriations are purely the preroga- 
tive of Congress and not of the Presi- 
dent. Generally, the President accepts 
the decision of Congress with respect to 
the expenditure of money. But would 
this bill direct the President not to ac- 
cept the will of Congress on appropria- 
tions? It would be a directive, would it 
not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If this 
bill is passed it would require expendi- 
ture reductions of $6 billion. I would 
hope that the Appropriations Committee 
and Congress, working together in the 
next few months on the 1969 appropria- 
tions, would establish a set of priorities 
by which this could be done. If we fail 
to do it then and only then the Presi- 
dent could move in and exercise his dis- 
cretion. I would say that if we failed to 
act not one of us should open our mouth 
and criticize the President for his de- 
cision. We would have the first oppor- 
tunity to establish these priorities on 
each and every appropriation bill. We 
would be required to do it if this bill is 
passed 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I have some faith— 
I hope the Senator from Delaware also 
has—in members of the Appropriations 
Committee, who work hard and long on 
these projects. I have no doubt that this 
year’s Appropriations Committee will do 
that. But I dislike hearing other Mem- 
bers of the Senate suggest that they have 
nothing to say about the matter; that 
someone not a member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, who does not hear the 
testimony—these are very complicated 
matters, including literally hundreds of 
thousands of items—will tell the Appro- 
priations Committee what to do with 
respect to expenditures before they even 
have hearings on the matter. That is 
what bothers me about this proposal. 

I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question. One section of this pro- 
posal deals with the reduction of em- 
ployees. I am in complete agreement with 
the Senator in that respect. I can speak 
only for Senator AlLorr and myself, in 
connection with the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices. For the past 6 
years, we have held employment in every 
department, with the exception of the 
Space Agency—which fluctuates aecord- 
ing to what they are doing—either at 
the same plateau or reduced it. 

I believe the effect of the pending pro- 
posal would be to say to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, “Let’s forget about you 
people meeting and going over these 
items one by one and looking at them and 
shaping them at least within the frame- 
work of the fiscal condition of the Na- 
tion,” and their work would go for 
naught. 

Senator ALLOTT and I will commence 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices tomorrow in connection 
with 29 agencies, and the hearings will 
last approximately 6 weeks. If this 
amendment is adopted, I believe Senator 
Attotr and I should suggest that we 
postpone the hearings, do nothing about 
the matter, and leave the matter of ex- 
penditures to a bureaucrat downtown in 
Public Works—namely, the Office of 
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Emergency Planning—and they will de- 
termine what should be spent, what 
should not be spent, and what the rules 
should be for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, which is an 
independent body. 

That is why I am opposed to this 
amendment. 

I believe that last year was the best 
example. We cut the budget close to $7 
billion. I do not have the last figure, but 
it was up to $7 billion toward the end. 
The Senator from North Dakota will 
verify that. 

Senator ALLOTT and I have constantly 
cut the independent offices below the 
budget request, except for some emer- 
gency cases. I believe that the Appropria- 
tions Committees have been very respon- 
sive. We might as well tell them not to 
do anything about it, if we are going to 
direct them, in a bill, as to what they can 
and cannot do. 

Sometimes we go over the budget and 
we think the Budget Bureau was not wise 
in its priorities. The Budget Bureau is 
only advisory, anyway, to Congress, be- 
cause Congress appropriates the money. 
They give us good advice; they give us 
good guidelines. 

I believe that Senator ELLENDER might 
as well tell his 900 or 1,000 witnesses not 
to appear this year and to line up in 
front of a bureaucrat’s office downtown, 
the Office of Emergency Planning. I do 
not know how that bureaucrat would 
even be able to hear half the witnesses 
in a year and determine what public 
works projects should or should not be 
included. 

That is why I oppose this section of 
the amendment. 

I applaud the Senator for talking 
about Government employment. I will 
say to the Senator from Delaware that 
Senator ALLOTT and I usually have a 
copy of Parkinson’s law on the table 
when we hear these witnesses, and we 
constantly remind them of it, so far as 
employment is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President (Mr. Harris in the chair), I 
appreciate the comments of the Senator 
from Washington. This amendment 
would not take authority from the Ap- 
propriations Committee. They still can 
make these decisions. 

The Senator from Washington has re- 
ferred to what Congress did last year 
in cutting appropriations. I remind him 
that that resolution called for a 2-per- 
cent reduction in personnel, and it was 
hailed throughout the country as a 2- 
percent reduction in personnel. It did 
not work that way. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Budget, 
in testifying on this bill before our com- 
mittee, said that they put an interpre- 
tation on that action of Congress as 
meaning the equivalent of a personnel 
reduction in dollars and cents, that they 
could postpone buying a computer or 
furniture and keep a man on the pay- 
roll, and that, in effect, they could even 
add employees. 

What has happened? Since that res- 
olution was adopted employees have been 
added to the payroll. They want to add 
another 45,600 to the public payroll next 
year. I ask unanimous consent that page 
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530 of the budget for 1969, containing 
a table labeled F-1, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


March 26, 1968 


There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE F-1.—THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1963—SUMMARY OF FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE 


BRANCH 
As of June Increase, 1969 
Agency - over 1968 
1968 estimate 1969 estimate 

Department of 512 military and military assistance 1, 220, 500 1, 223, 500 3, 000 
Post Office 1 Fi TTT aaah asus einen ees 550, 600 568, 400 17, 800 
Department of Agriculture...........-...-...--..... 85, 800 86, 300 500 
Department of Commerce. 26, 200 27, 000 800 
Department of Defense, CIVIlIIi .. 32, 200 32.600 400 
Department of Health, Education, and Weifare. 105, 4 108, 800 3,400 
Department of Housing and Urban Developmen 14, 800 16, 200 1,400 
Department of the Interior 61, 100 63, 500 2,400 
Department of Justice 33,650 34, 200 550 
Department of Labor 9, 700 10,700 1,000 
Department of State.. 26, 900 27,000 100 
Agency for Internationa 17,600 18, 100 500 
Peace Corp 1,400 1,600 200 
Department of Transportation. 57.700 59, 600 1,900 
Treasury Department , 000 85, 500 3,500 
Atomic Energy Commission 7, 150 7,300 150 
General Services Administration , 300 39, 700 1,400 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration , 400 32,600 200 
. c 152, 100 154, 000 1,900 

Other agencies: 
Selective Service System... „44 7,200 6,900 —300 
Small Business Administration 4,300 4,700 400 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 12, 350 12,700 350 
The Panama Canal. 14, 950 15, 000 50 
U.S. Information Agency. 11, 650 11,700 50 
Miscellaneous agencies 1. 33,550 35, 100 1,550 
Allowance for contingencies_..........-.......-....--..----------+------ 400 4, 800 2,400 
WOM. piae ho adira ar eA y e eS hiner 2, 641, 900 2, 687, 500 45, 600 


1 Excludes member-employees of the Soldiers’ Home. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
table shows that in the 1969 budget, 
while they are talking about cutting per- 
sonnel, the administration is actually 
asking for 45,600 extra employees. Every 
agency of the Government except one, 
the Selective Service System, is asking 
for additional employees. Agriculture, 
Interior, Justice, Labor, State—all are 
asking for increases. 

Where are the promises of reduction 
as made to the Congress just last 
December? 

I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I believe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware is 
performing a very laudable public service 
this afternoon in bringing the Senate to 
a moment of truth. 

I listened attentively to the debates 
on the floor of the Senate in recent weeks 
concerning the removal of the gold cover, 
the dire predictions as to what would 
happen to our currency and, indeed, to 
our country if we failed to take that step, 
and the assurances of the sponsors of 
that legislation that that was only the 
first in a series of steps which must be 
taken in order to save the dollar, sym- 
bolic of the economic backbone of this 
country 

Mr. President, it was only the first 
step. This was repeated time and time 
again. Everyone who spoke in favor of 
that bill said, almost without exception, 
that we had to cut expenditures, that we 
had to increase revenues, so as to bring 
the budget more nearly in balance. 

Great concerns were expressed over the 
outflow of gold because we had an im- 
balance in our payments. I think most 
people would agree that even more seri- 
ous than the outflow of gold, which trig- 
gered our removing the gold cover in the 
last couple of weeks, was the fact that 


at home we did not have a stable fiscal 
policy as far as a balanced budget was 
concerned. 

I think most people probably would 
agree we could continue to feed out into 
foreign countries more dollars than we 
received back from those countries if we 
had a balanced budget at home, and still 
not undermine the confidence foreign 
countries would have in the dollar. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the mo- 
ment of truth has now arrived this after- 
noon. We said earlier we had to do these 
other things, and that when the time 
came we would make the hard, tough 
decisions so that we might get our fiscal 
house in order and be able to display that 
attitude which would engender confi- 
dence on the part of foreigners. It is an 
easy thing to talk about what we are go- 
ing to do tomorrow; and it is a tough 
thing when tomorrow comes to keep 
those commitments we made to ourselves. 
I suggest to Senators that tomorrow is 
now here. 

It seems to me that the proposal of the 
Senator from Delaware is a very logical 
and reasonable approach. He is not say- 
ing that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or the Congress itself shall be de- 
nied the opportunity to determine where 
and what cuts we shall make, but he does 
say, as I understand his amendment, that 
these cuts shall be made; and if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and if Members 
of Congress do not fulfill their duties and 
obligations, then they will be made by the 
Executive, by the President. 

Mr. President, I think what we have to 
do this afternoon, in order to keep faith 
with ourselves and foreign countries, is 
to say we propose now to bring this 
budget more nearly in balance than it 
has been. 

The Senator from Delaware proposes 
that we cut not less than $6 billion from 
the total expenditures that will go out 
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this coming fiscal year. He proposes 
along with that cut in expenditures that 
we impose a tax increase. 

In addition his proposal contains 
another section requiring a $10 billion 
reduction in fiscal year 1969 authoriza- 
tion. This will result in lowered expendi- 
tures in future years. A tax increase is 
not popular in my State of Wyoming, but 
I am going to support a tax increase be- 
cause even less popular than a tax in- 
crease in Wyoming is the inflationary ef- 
fects that we are having on our dollar 
today. 

Last year inflation cost the average 
citizen of Wyoming just as much of his 
purchasing power as would have resulted 
had we added 5 percent to the sales tax 
that we have in Wyoming now. We have 
a sales tax of 3 percent and inflation took 
just as much money out of our purchas- 
ing power as would have resulted had we 
added 5 percent to that sales tax. 

I understand that in Texas inflation 
had the same effect, as though they had 
increased their sales tax by perhaps 9 
percent, because apparently there are 
fewer items and services to which their 
tax applies than is the situation in 
W. 


yoming. 

If we do not do this, if we do not make 
the hard decision here today, then more 
than 200 million Americans will have to 
live with our dereliction tomorrow. They 
will have to pay out more dollars to 
purchase the same amount of things be- 
cause we have not faced up to this 
situation. 

I hope Congress and the Committee on 
Appropriations will follow through, as 
this amendment will give them the op- 
portunity to do, to assign priorities, to 
decide what things are most important, 
to minister to our urgent needs first, so 
as to best serve America. 

Let us not make any mistake about 
this matter. If this is not done this Na- 
tion will suffer. We will have an even 
more serious fiscal situation than we had 
a few weeks ago when we removed the 
gold cover. 

In order to see what can happen to 
America, all we have to do is look at 
England and see what happened to that 
country. That is the choice we are going 
to be confronted with as quickly as this 
amendment is called for a vote. 

I am going to support the amendment, 
because, as distasteful as increased taxes 
are, and as unpopular as cuts in spend- 
ing are, even more distasteful and 
damaging are the erosionary effects that 
follow inflation. I want to keep this coun- 
try strong and make viable the commit- 
ments we have made throughout the 
world. They all depend on the stability 
of the dollar and the stability of the dol- 
lar is dependent upon this issue thas is 
before the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. Mr. President, I shall close 
with this statement. 

I agree completely that this is the 
hour of decision as far as Congress is 
concerned. It has been less than 2 weeks 
since the Senate was acting on the ques- 
tion of the removal of the gold cover. 

On the afternoon of the day we were 
voting on that issue in the Senate I re- 
ceived a call to attend a meeting in the 
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office of the majority leader. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance was 
among those persons who were to meet 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the minority leader, and the ma- 
jority leader. Members of the Commit- 
tee on Finance and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, as well as several 
other Senators, were present at that 
meeting. We were told of the great dan- 
ger confronting our country by the run 
on the American dollar then underway 
in Europe. 

Not only did Mr. Martin make the 
statement to that group that the gold 
cover would have to be removed, but he 
also went further and said, “If you are 
not going to take additional steps beyond 
the removal of the gold cover you are 
only buying time.” 

He said that a tax increase was essen- 
tial and that the step had to be taken, 
and he said that removing the gold cover 
and increasing the taxes was only buy- 
ing more time and that there was no use 
taking these steps unless we were willing 
to take the third and hard step of reduc- 
ing Government spending. 

He said that the only way we could 
convince the European central bankers 
that we in this country were going to 
exercise proper fiscal restraint was to 
exercise some real fiscal restraint such 
as cutting back on new projects and pet 
FF 

Unless you are going to take all three 
steps you are only buying time, and you 
will end up with a chaotic condition and 
perhaps a récession. 


The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] was present at that meeting. Mr. 
Martin mentioned specifically the Wil- 
liams-Smathers bill which we have be- 
fore us today. Mr. Martin was not getting 
into the position of passing on the legis- 
lative program, but he said in his capacity 
as chairman of the Federal Reserve he 
could not discharge his responsibility 
unless the administration and Congress 
faced up to two things that must be done 
and those two things were curtailing 
spending and raising taxes. 

This should not be a partisan job, and 
that is the reason I joined the ranking 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Florida, in cosponsoring this bill. 

I do not think that this is a question 
for partisan politics. It is not a question 
where Republicans can sit back and 
point the finger at the Democratic Party 
and say, “This is your responsibility.” 
It is a problem for all of us as Amer- 
icans. I think we have one choice before 
us today and that is not what is good 
for you or me as a candidate or what 
is good for our party in the next elec- 
tion; I think the time has come in the 
Senate when each of us must ask our- 
selves what is good for the United States 
of America. Let us try to do what we 
think is best here this afternoon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that a number 
of Senators have been asking when are 
we going to vote on the amendment, 
I wonder whether the Senator would be 
willing to limit time on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
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trying to get to a vote. I did have an 
objection to a consent agreement, but 
there is no objection to voting now. So 
far as I am personally concerned, I doubt 
that I shall have anything further to 
say. I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] has 
any comments tc make. So far as I am 
concerned we can proceed to vote in 15 
or 20 minutes time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield, so that 
I might make a brief statement and ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. First, I want to con- 
gratulate the able Senator from Dela- 
ware on his statement. I also want to 
congratulate him for his position 
throughout this debate. I certainly share 
his belief that this country is in dire 
financial and fiscal circumstances. We 
must do something. We cannot put it off 
any longer. We are face to face with what 
I believe could be a financial catastrophe. 
The time has come for Congress to act. 

The parliamentary situation is, as I 
understand it, that the Senator from 
Louisiana, chairman of the committee, 
has offered an amendment to the pend- 
ing substitute which would strike out the 
expenditure control parts of the 9 7 
amendment. There would remain, If his 
amendment carries, only the basic pro- 
visions of the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1968—the continuation of the excise 
taxes plus the 10-percent surcharge on 
income taxes which the administration 
asked for. I had printed yesterday an 
amendment of this nature and was ready 
to offer it. 

I should now like to ask the Senator 
from Delaware this question: Does the 
Senator believe that, if the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana is adopted 
there is the remotest chance of passing 
the 10-percent surcharge? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
believe it has even the remotest chance 
of getting approved without a reduction 
in spending. I would say this, and I am 
speaking first for myself: I would not 
support a tax increase, unless it is ac- 
companied by a reduction in expendi- 
tures, as the Senator knows. 

I know that there are any number of 
Senators on this side of the aisle who 
feel the same way. I think that now is 
the time for the administration to get its 
tax increase, but in order to get it it will 


have to accept some control over spend- 


ing. I do not believe that the American 
people will support a tax increase with- 
out a bona fide reduction in spending. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Generally speaking, 
it is the view; is it not, on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle, that you are not 
going to vote for a tax increase unless it 
is coupled with expenditure control? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is that not also gen- 
erally the view, as the Senator reads it, 
of the members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 


correct. I am confident that even if the 


Senate voted the 10-percent tax increase 
alone, the House would scarcely look at 
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it. They, too, are insisting on cuts in 
spending. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a further 
fact that when this particular 10-percent 
surtax was offered in the Finance Com- 
mittee, it only got five votes while 12 
votes were against it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, who offered the 
amendment now pending, voted against 
the 10-percent tax increase? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
chairman of the committee has said that 
he is against either expenditure reduc- 
tion or a tax increase. 

Mr. SMATHERS. He has certainly 
been frank and fair throughout; has he 
not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has been very clear 
as to his position. 

Mr. SMATHERS, Is it not a fact that 
if the amendment is adopted and all the 
expenditure control part of the Wil- 
liams-Smathers substitute is knocked 
out so that only the tax increase part 
remains, there will be very little chance 
to get it adopted? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. If the Long amendment should 
carry, and thereby cancel the expenditure 
reductions, I shall ask for a withdrawal 
of the amendment which carries the tax 
increase, because I would not support it 
myself. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
if anyone desires to bring about any sort 
of expenditure control and a tax in- 
crease because he thinks we are in a 
serious fiscal situation, he had better do 
it now since he will more than likely have 
no chance whatever to do anything about 
it later? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true. This may very well be the last 
chance. Let us face it. If they want to 
wait for the House to act first, by the 
time we get it, with the hearings, and so 
forth, it will be June or July. Does any- 
one believe that if Congress will not face 
the question of a tax increase in the 
latter part of March it will be any more 
courageous 6 weeks before the national 
conventions of the two respective parties? 
I do not believe there is a chance in the 
world for actions at such a later date. 
I think we are answering the question 
today as to what Congress and the ad- 
ministration will do. I shudder to think of 
what may happen if the message goes out 
to the world that Congress has flatly re- 
jected the question of either cutting ex- 
penses or raising taxes. I think such a 
decision would be disastrous. I hope that 
those who would take that position—and 
I respect their position—will be ready to 
stand up and give an explanation next 
week or the week after when they see 
what happens following the opening of 
the gold market in London next week. 
Once it goes out to the world that Con- 
gress and the administration together 
have refused to cooperate we can have 
a real dollar crisis. 

I regret very much that the adminis- 
tration has not seen fit to support the 
expenditure reductions being proposed 
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here today, but I still have confidence 
that the Senate will make the right de- 
cision when it votes upon this question. 

The Johnson administration has made 
it clear that it is opposed to any sem- 
blance of an expenditure reduction, All it 
wants to do is to raise taxes. I quote Mr. 
William McChesney Martin, who said 
that increasing taxes with no control 
over spending would be accomplishing 
nothing except the buying of a little 
more time before the day of reckoning. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLTAS] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr, SMATHERS]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, BREWSTER], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PastorE and Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RIsIcoFF] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Rretcorr], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscuHe]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 56, as follows: 


No. 78 Leg.] 

YEAS—33 
Anderson Harris McIntyre 
Bartlett Hart Metcalf 
Bayh Hayden Mondale 
Bible Monroney 
Burdick Holland Montoya 
Clark Inouye Morse 
Dodd Jackson Moss 
Ellender Jordan, N.C Muskie 
Ervin Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Magnuson Yarborough 
Gruening McGee Young, Ohio 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Bennett Byrd, Va. 
Allott ggS Byrd. W. Va. 
Baker Brooke Cannon 
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Carlson Hickenlooper Prouty 
Case Hollings Proxmire 
Church Hruska Russell 
Cooper Javits Scott 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Curtis Kuchel Smith 
Dirksen Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McClellan Spong 
Eastland McGovern Stennis 
Fannin Miller Symington 
Fong Morton Thurmond 
Gore Mundt Tower 
Griffin Murphy Tydings 
Hansen Nelson Williams, Del. 
Hartke Pearson Young, N. Dak. 
Hatfield Percy 

NOT VOTING—11 
Brewster Long, Mo. Randolph 
Kennedy, Mass. McCarthy Ribicoff 
Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore Talmadge 


Lausche Pell 


So the amendment of Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana to the substitute amendment 
of Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware and Mr. 
SMATHERS was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment in the na- 
oe. of a substitute and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Strike out section 13, beginning on page 
27, line 1, through page 35, line 2, as 
follows: 

SEC, 13, IMPOSITION OF TAX SURCHARGE 

(a) Subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating 
to determination of tax Mabiilty) is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new part: 

“Part V—Tax SURCHARGE 

“Sec, 51. Tax surcharge. 

“SEC. 51. TAX SURCHARGE. 

„(a) IMPOSITION or Tax,— 

“(1) CALENDAR YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addi- 
tion to the other taxes imposed by this chap- 
ter and except as provided in subsection (b), 
there is hereby imposed on the income of 
every person whose taxable year is the cal- 
endar year, a tax equal to the percent of the 
adjusted tax (as defined in subsection (e)) 


for the taxable year specified in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percent 
“Calendar year 
Individuals Corporations 
111 78 10.0 
T BERS Beas Baa 5.0 5.0 


“(2) FISCAL YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addition 
to the other taxes imposed by this chapter 
and except as provided in subsection (b), in 
the case of taxable years ending on or after 
the effective date of the surcharge and be- 
ginning before July 1, 1969, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every person whose 
taxable year is other than the calendar year, 
a tax equal to— 

„(A) 10 percent of the adjusted tax for 
the taxable year, multiplied by 

B) a fraction, the numerator of which 
is the number of days in the taxable year 
occurring on and after the effective date of 
the surcharge and before July 1, 1969, and 
the denominator of which is the number of 
days in the entire taxable year. 
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“(8) EFFECTIVE DATE DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (2), the ‘effective date of 
the surcharge’ means— 

“(A) January 1, 1968, in the case of a cor- 
poration, and 

“(B) April 1, 1968, in the case of an indi- 
vidual. 

“(b) EXEMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) Exemprions.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the adjusted tax for the taxable 
year does not exceed— 

“(A) $290, in the case of a joint return 
of a husband and wife under section 6013, 

“(B) $220, in the case of an individual 
who is a head of household to whom section 
1(b) applies, or 

“(C) $145, in the case of any other indi- 
vidual (other than an estate of trust). 

“(2) LimrraTions.—The tax imposed by 
subsection (a) shall not be greater than— 

“(A) in the case of a joint return of a 
husband and wife under section 6013, an 
amount equal to twice the tax which would 
be imposed by subsection (a) if the tax were 
imposed on the amount of the adjusted tax 
in excess of $290, 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is a 
head of a household to whom section (1) (b) 
applies, an amount equal to twice the tax 
which would be imposed by subsection (a) if 
the tax were imposed on the amount of the 
adjusted tax in excess of $220, and 

“(C) in the case of any other individual 
(other than an estate or trust), an amount 
equal to twice the tax which would be im- 
posed by subsection (a) if the tax were im- 
posed on the amount of the adjusted tax in 
excess of $145. 

“(c) ADJUSTED Tax DEFINED.—For purposes 
of this section, the adjusted tax for a taxable 
year means the tax imposed by this chapter 
for such taxable year, determined without 
regard to— 

“(1) the taxes imposed by this section, sec- 
tion 871(a), and section 881; and 

“(2) any increases in tax under section 47 
(a) (relating to certain dispositions, etc., of 
section 38 property) or section 614(c) (4) (C) 
(relating to increase in tax for deductions 
under section 615(a) prior to aggregation), 
and reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount of any credit which would be allow- 
able under section 37 (relating to retirement 
income) if no tax were imposed by this sec- 
tion for such taxable year. 

d) AurHorrry To PRESCRIBE New OP- 
TIONAL Tax TaBLES.—The Secretary or his del- 
egate may prescribe regulations setting forth 
modified optional tax tables for calendar 
years 1968 and 1969 computed upon the basis 
of composite rates incorporating the rate at 
which tax is imposed by this section. The 
composite rates so determined may be 
rounded to the nearest whole percentage 
point and the tax tables so determined may 
be rounded to the nearst whole dollar. If the 
Secretary or his delegate prescribes regula- 
tions pursuant to this subsection, then not- 
withstanding section 144(a), in the case of a 
taxpayer (whose taxable year is the calendar 
year) to whom a credit is allowable for 1968 
or 1969 under section 37, the standard deduc- 
tion may be elected for such year regardless 
of whether the taxpayer elects to pay the tax 
imposed by section 3. 

“(e) ESTIMATED Tax.—For purposes of ap- 
plying the provisions of this title with re- 
spect to declarations and payments of esti- 
mated income tax due more than 45 days (15 
days in the case of a corporation) after the 
enactment of this section— 

“(1) in the case of a corporation, so much 
of any tax imposed by this section as is at- 
tributable to the tax imposed by section 11 or 
1201(a) or subchapter L shall be treated as 
a tax imposed by such section 11 or 1201(a) 
or subchapter L; 

“(2) the term ‘tax shown on the return of 
the individual for the preceding taxable year’, 
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as used in section 6654(d) (1), and the term 
‘tax shown on the return of the corporation 
for the preceding taxable year’, as used in 
section 6655(d) (1), shall mean the tax which 
would have been shown on such return if tax 
had been imposed by this section for such 
preceding taxable year at the rate applicable 
to the current taxable year. 

„(H) WITHHOLDING ON WaGEs.—In the case 
of wages paid after the 10th day following 
the date of the enactment of the Tax Ad- 
justment Act of 1968, and before July 1, 1969, 
the amount required to be deducted and 
withheld under section 3402 shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the tables pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate in 
lieu of the tables set forth in section 3402(a) 
or (c) (1). 

“(g) WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE COR- 
PORATIONS AND DIVIDENDS ON CERTAIN PRE- 
FERRED Srock.—In computing, for a taxable 
year of a corporation, the fraction described 
in— 

“(1) section 244(a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to dividends received on the 
preferred stock of a public utility, 

“(2) section 247(a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to certain dividends paid 
by a public utility, or 

“(3) section 922(2), relating to special 
deduction for Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
porations, 


the denominator shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, be 
increased to reflect the rate at which tax is 
imposed under subsection (a) for such tax- 
able year, 

“(h) Spectra, Ru1te.—For purposes of this 
title, except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this section, to the extent the tax imposed 
by this section is attributable (under regula- 
/tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate) to a tax imposed by another section of 
this chapter, such tax shall be deemed to be 
imposed by such other section. 

“(i) SHAREHOLDERS OF REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES.—In computing the amount 
of tax deemed paid under section 852(h) 
(3) (D) (ii) and the adjustment to basis de- 
scribed in section 852(b) (3) (D) (iii), the per- 
centages set forth therein shall be adjusted 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate to reflect the rate at 
which tax is imposed under subsection (a).” 

(b) Section 963(b) (relating to receipt of 
minimum distributions by domestic corpora- 
tions) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1963 AND 
TAXABLE YEARS ENTIRELY WITHIN THE SUR- 
CHARGE PERIOD.—”, and 

(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING AFTER 1964 
(EXCEPT TAXABLE YEARS WHICH INCLUDE ANY 
PART OF THE SURCHARGE PERIOD) .—”, and 

(3) by adding after the table in para- 
graph (3) the following: ‘In the case of tax- 
able year beginning before the surcharge 
period and ending within the surcharge 
period and ending after the close of the sur- 
charge period, the required minimum dis- 
tribution shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(A) that portion of the minimum distri- 
bution which would be required if the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) were applicable to 
the taxable year, which the number of days 
in such taxable year which are within the 

period bears to the total number 
of days in such taxable year, plus 

“(B) that portion of the minimum distri- 
bution which would be required if the pro- 
visions of paragraph (8) were applicable to 
such taxable year, which the number of days 
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in such taxable year which are not within 
the s period bears to the total num- 
ber of days in such taxable year. 

As used in this subsection, the term ‘sur- 
charge period’ means the period beginning on 
January 1, 1968, and ending at the close of 
June 30, 1969.” 

(c) The table of parts of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Part V. Tax surcharge.” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply— 

(1) Insofar as they relate to individuals, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
March 31, 1968, and beginning before July 1, 
1969. 

(2) Insofar as they relate to corporations, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1967, and beginning before 
July 1, 1969. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment would delete the provision 
for the surtax or surcharge which is in 
the Williams-Smathers amendment. It 
would leave the provision for the reduc- 
tion of spending but would eliminate 
from the bill the 10-percent surtax on 
personal and corporate income. 

The amendment is based on the con- 
viction that it would be a serious mistake 
for the Senate to act at this time to add 
a surtax to the pending excise tax bill. 
Since 1933, the principal economic pur- 
pose of the U.S. Government has been to 
get our economy moving. Presidents and 
Congresses have dedicated the Federal 
Government to the fullest possible em- 
ployment and economic growth consist- 
ent with reasonable price stability. In- 


_ deed, in 1945, Congress enacted the Em- 


ployment Act of that year, an act which 
committed the Government to exactly 
that purpose. 

The certain waste, all of us recognized, 
was the waste of idle resources and 
especially idle men and women seeking 
work but unable to find it. 

And following behind this waste was 
the loss from the idleness of productive 
resources—factories and trains and ships 
and trucks—rusting in sterile idleness. 

This kind of waste of resources, espe- 
cially human resources, can never be 
recovered. Once lost, it is lost forever. 
This Government is committed by law to 
do all it can to achieve economic growth 
and high-level employment. 

But this year, Mr. President, the battle 
has been turned around. The pitch is to 
slow down, and it comes after a year in 
which real growth slowed down to 24 
percent last year. That 242-percent 
growth is far below the 4% -percent level 
that we need to keep our resources fully 
utilized. 

Last year was a poor economic year for 
the United States, not because our econ- 
omy was rushing ahead, out of control; 
quite the contrary, 1967 was a poor year 
because we produced too little. 

The Joint Economic Committee is 
rightly proud of its landmark study of 
the Soviet Russian economy. This study, 
made in 1959, is probably the most com- 
petent made anywhere of the economic 
progress of the Soviet Union. 

Our Joint Economic Committee staff 
experts tell me that last year the Soviet 
economy—correcting for the propaganda 
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and exaggerations we can predict from 
the Communists—grew by 6 percent. Of 
course the Soviet economy is far smaller 
than ours. It is about half the size of 
the U.S. economy. 

But even allowing for its smaller size, 
the Soviet economy in real terms grew 
faster—absolutely faster—than this 
economy of ours. 

And yet in a year in which our indus- 
trial capacity is about 15 percent idle, 
we are told we must produce even less. 
We must increase the idleness even more. 
We must grow more slowly. 

Why? 

There is a single, stark, and overriding 
reason for the cry to shove on the 
brakes—inflation. Prices, including the 
price of money, have started to rise at an 
unacceptable rate. 

The simple assumption is that prices 
are rising because the demand in the 
economy exceeds the capacity of the 
economy’s resources to meet that de- 
mand. Fiscal restraint and specifically a 
general tax increase is called for as the 
right medicine to excise this surfeit of 
demand from the economy. 

This is the heart of the surtax proposal. 

ADVERSE EFFECTS OF TAX HIKE 


Of course there is some merit in this 
view. But what troubles this Senator is 
that the proposed tax increase does not 
seem to be the swiftest or the surest way 
to slow down inflation. It may seriously 
increase unemployment. It could slow, 
stall, even end the 7 years of national 
economic growth. And in the process it 
might not even significantly slow the rise 
in prices. 

Shadows of a decade ago haunt the 
proposal: In 1957 with unemployment at 
4.4 percent and prices rising by 3.5 per- 
cent, the Government followed a re- 
strained fiscal policy. The next year un- 
employment rose to nearly 7 percent and 
prices still rose at close to 3 percent. 

How much must the economy slow 
down? How cruelly high must unem- 
ployment rise to stem inflation by purely 
fiscal measures? 

TAX HIKE WILL NOT DO THE JOB 


Although repeatedly challenged to do 
so, none of the many witnesses including 
all the administration experts who ap- 
peared before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in recent years has indicated how 
a tax increase could promptly moderate 
the present inflation. 

The prime element in the cost of liv- 
ing is food. Would this tax increase re- 
duce the rise in the cost of food? Of 
course not. It will not even reduce the 
demand for food. Those in tax brackets 
that might curtail their diets because of 
this tax increase are exempted from the 
tax. Others are hardly going to cut back 
food purchases because of this tax in- 


crease. 

Will it reduce the cost of housing? 
Housing is the second large item in the 
cost of living. Will the tax increase cut 
the demand for housing, for new homes? 
Of course not. Exactly the opposite. We 
are assured that a principal reason for 
this proposal is to ease the mortgage 
market so that the need for housing can 
become effective demand, and housing 
production can soar. Without this tax 
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increase we are told housing may be- 
come depressed. 

Will the tax increase slow down the 
rise in the price of automobiles? It may 
reduce the demand but the price of 
autos went up last year in spite of vast 
and increased productive capacity and 
productivity and in spite of inadequate 
demand. This Nation’s mighty auto in- 
dustry could increase auto production 
immensely without any cost pressure on 
facilities that would raise prices. 

Will the tax hike cut the price of 
appliances—refrigerators, toasters, TV 
sets? Of course not. These are in roughly 
the same position as autos—capacity 
availability great and growing, effect of 
demand increases, a reduction of cost. 

Will it reduce the rise in price for the 
fastest rising element in the cost of liv- 
ing—medical services? Once again, ob- 
viously not. The demand so far outpaces 
supply in this area for nurses, doctors, 
hospital facilities that no diminution in 
demand—certainly not one this modest— 
will permit demand and supply forces to 
come into balance in the near future. 

What prices will be moderated by the 
tax increase? I challenge any Senator to 
name one. We could not find any expert 
who appeared before our committee who 
could do so. 


WRONG TIME FOR THE INCREASE 


But what makes this tax increase espe- 
cially suspect is its timing. 

Most economists concede that while 
the economy may be buoyant in the first 
half of 1968, it will be much less so in 
the last half. And with good reason. For- 
ward buying for steel is a clear and sig- 
nificant element in the economy’s cur- 
rent buoyancy. That highly stimulating 
element will work in reverse after July 
1. Either there will be a steel strike that 
will certainly slow the economy and seri- 
ously. Or there will not be a strike and 
steel buying will slow to a trickle for 
months while the heavy inventory stocks 
are worked off. 

There has been no economic analysis 
of the timing effect of the tax increase 
even after it goes into effect, although 
we know that the effect of the tax in- 
crease in reducing consumer spending 
is sure to be both partial and gradual. 
And timing is of the essence in curtailing 
the current inflation, The need is to stop 
the rise in prices now, not at some later 
date when all may agree the economy is 
receding. 

Some part of the tax increase will 
effect not a reduction in spending but a 
reduction in saving, even if the taxpayers 
maintain their present rate of saving 
after taxes are increased. 

Mr. President, while witnesses appear- 
ing before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee agreed without exception that the 
economy would slow down after July 1, 
most witnesses were unwilling to give 
specific forecasts on just how fast the 
economy would grow after that date. 

However, Mr. James O’Leary, the ex- 
cellent economist from the Edie Co., did 
make a specific prediction based on his 
competent and careful study of the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. O’Leary predicted that without a 
surtax—and I stress “without a sur- 
tax”—on the assumption that the Con- 
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gress does not pass a surtax and on the 
further assumption that the budget re- 
mains at about the level the President 
requested last June—that on these as- 
sumptions the economy would slow down 
in the latter half of 1968 to an annual 
rate of growth of only 2½ percent. The 
action the Senate took a few moments 
ago would cut the budget by $10 billion 
for appropriations, $6 billion for expend- 
itures. 

Mr. President, a 2%4-percent growth 
rate would be much too slow, much too 
stagnant for any economist I know. I do 
not know any economist, in or out of 
government, who says this economy can 
keep its resources occupied with a growth 
that small. A 244-percent growth means 
increased unemployment. It means very 
serious business problems. And, once 
again, Mr. President, I stress that this is 
without a surtax. With a surtax, unem- 
ployment would really soar. 


SURTAX AGGRAVATES UNEMPLOYMENT 


Many of us are concerned about the 
possibility of riots and disorder in our 
cities next summer. Senators do not have 
to go to the Kerner report to discover 
that a principal reason for the riots in 
many areas was idleness and economic 
despair because of unemployment. 

This surtax will begin to have its ef- 
fect on the economy next summer at 
precisely the time when disorder is most 
threatening. It will be at this time that 
the surtax will begin to slow down the 
economy and to reduce employment. In- 
deed, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers told me in a letter a 
few weeks ago that in his best judgment 
the surtax would reduce employment at 
the annual rate of 300,000 jobs a year. 
I think he underestimated it and that 
it would reduce more rapidly. 

Mr. President, what kind of contri- 
bution is this to stability in our cities 
this summer? Do the unemployed idle 
need less jobs and less opportunity or 
more job and more opportunity? Clearly 
the surtax would reduce their chances of 
securing gainful employment. The ghetto 
residents are the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired. They are right on the 
margin of unemployment where they are 
most vulnerable to an economic slow- 
down. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator is 
opposed to any kind of tax increase at 
this time, or is he merely opposed to 
the surtax? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. I favor the ex- 
cise tax that is contained in the pending 
bill. I favor the speedup in the collec- 
tion of corporate income taxes. I voted 
against the Long amendment. In doing 
a2 I supported the reduction in spend- 
ng. 

I do not think that the spending cut— 
and I am sure that the Senator is ex- 
pert in this matter—can be reversed 
rather readily. It is no trick for us to 
restore spending. That is the easiest 
thing to do. But for us to repeal a tax is 
about the hardest thing to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, the excise tax 
on automobiles and telephones is not an 
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increase in taxes. It is a continuation of 
present rates. 

I was fascinated and almost awed by 
the distinguished Senator’s statement, 
which is a recitation of what economists 
say about the economy and how to make 
it go and how to slow it down, and so 
forth. 

I have always believed that the pur- 
pose of taxation is to collect revenue to 
pay the bills of the Government. My 
question is this: What moral right does 
this generation have to charge the cur- 
rent cost of Government to future gen- 
erations? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that I agree with his 
fundamental principle, that we should 
do our best to balance the budget and to 
reduce the deficit. We must have an eco- 
nomic analysis and economic assump- 
tions to determine whether or not a tax 
increase will in fact increase revenues. I 
cannot find an economist who does not 
argue that the 1964 tax reduction actu- 
ally increased revenues. Tax rates went 
down, the economy prospered, incomes 
went up, jobs increased, and the result 
was that revenues increased. 

If this is true, it certainly is possible 
that an economic slowdown, in which 
jobs are lost and income drops, even with 
a surtax, even with a higher rate, could 
produce less revenue. This is not a wild 
notion. Fortune magazine took the same 
position in a recent issue, in forecasting 
for the future. They said it may be that 
by tax measures the Government cannot 
reduce the deficit. That is something to 
which thought must be given. 

Mr. CURTIS. Within certain limits 
that is true; but, of course, we could not 
abolish all our taxes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. And the Senator 
is not asking that. 

Mr. CURTIS. But I believe that this 
stands out as a fact: For more than a 
quarter of a century—quite a little 
more—we have had political leaders who 
have enlarged the scope of the Federal 
Government, have enlarged its obliga- 
tions, have brought in new programs, 
have made more commitments to our 
own people and more commitments to 
people abroad, and have never been will- 
ing to pay for them. If the various pro- 
grams that have been ushered in from 
the time we departed from government 
merely as government, up to its big op- 
eration at the present time, were so fine 
and wonderful for our economy, why can 
they not be paid for currently? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I voted, as 
he voted, against the last amendment, 
which was a position of favoring a reduc- 
tion in spending. I believe that was a 
responsible vote and a necessary vote. 
But at the present time, under present 
conditions, I believe that is about as far 
as we should go. Economically, a strong 
case can be made for exerting fiscal 
policy for cutting expenditures and ap- 
propriations. If we add to that a $10 bil- 
lion surtax and recognize that the 
Federal Reserve Board has increased the 
rediscount rate to 5 percent, and will 
likely have to increase it again because 
of the international situation, these 
measures in the aggregate, taken to- 
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gether, will be an economic mistake. We 
could very well have a recession. 

Mr. CURTIS, The economists have a 
very great and awesome burden on their 
shoulders, because if we legislate accord- 
ing to their predictions and what they 
want to bring about, the budget of the 
United States will never be balanced. It 
was never planned to be, because it is 
based upon “don't do it now.” And the 
same economists will freely advocate in- 
creased spending. 

The Senator spoke of the difficulty of 
repealing a tax. I agree with him. But I 
believe it is more difficult to stop an 
expenditure once it has started. If we 
vote for a program which takes care of 
a few localities, other localities will want 
it. We have to treat people equally, and 
the program is enlarged as it goes on. 
The stopping of an expenditure is much 
more difficult, I believe, than the repeal- 
ing of a tax. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
Senator. That is why I take the position 
I take, that we should cut spending now, 
which we can restore easily, but we 
should not impose a tax which will be 
very hard to repeal. 

Iam not aware of any experts who can 
point out a tax that was repealed before 
its expiration date. Almost all taxes, as 
the Senator knows, go on and on. Once 
they are enacted, they are likely to 
remain in effect almost forever. 

Mr. CURTIS. They do not grow as fast 
as the spending. Taxes should be re- 
garded as a sort of punishment for spend- 
ing, to reduce the spending. 

We talk about armchair generals run- 
ning the war. Well, we have armchair 
generals who believe in a managed econ- 
omy. They want to advise pushing this 
lever, applying this brake, or doing this 
or that. So long as we follow them, we 
will never get the budget balanced. 

But the moral question remains: Why 
should the youngsters who are now 10 
years of age have to pay for the Govern- 
ment services provided in 1968? Every 
time we increase the national debt by 
$1 billion, the future generations have to 
pay approximately $45 million or $46 
million of interest each year thereafter, 
until time runneth not, unless somebody 
rises and reduces the debt by a billion 
dollars. 

I am looking for an economist who 
starts out accepting the moral premise 
that it is just as wrong to charge the cost 
of government to little children as it is 
to charge the grocery bill or the milk bill 
to the little children who are going to 
have to carry the burden a few years 
from now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, except that, once again, I say that 
we do not have any real assurance that 
this tax increase will increase revenues. 
We wish we had that assurance. We must 
rely on our own judgment. It may be that 
the Senator from Nebraska assumes that 
if this tax increase goes into effect, reve- 
nues will increase; and many economists 
agree with that position. Iam not so sure. 
I believe that it probably would increase 
revenues a little, very little. I believe that 
within a period of a year or so it would 
have such a seriously retarding effect—or 
could have—on the economy that it 
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might reduce Federal revenues, aggra- 
vate the deficit, seriously slow down eco- 
nomic growth, and be a serious mistake. 

Mr. CURTIS. The fact remains that it 
is just as easy to justify the charging of 
your grocery bill or your milk bill to your 
grandchildren as it is your Government 
bill, and that is what the cost of gov- 
ernment is. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. HARTKE. As I understand the 
Senator’s proposal, it is simply that the 
surtax provision of this bill shall not be 
applicable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. And there are many arguments for 
that. One argument, which the Senator 
has not given, with which the Senator 
from Indiana is familiar, is that that is 
not the business of the U.S. Senate, under 
present circumstances; that while we 
have every right to consider it, if the 
Constitution is clear on anything it is 
that major tax legislation should origi- 
nate in the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. When 
we act without their advice, without their 
consideration, I believe we are acting un- 
wisely, even if there were not that consti- 
tutional provision. 

In addition, we are acting in a way 
that is likely to insult the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and I 
would not blame them for feeling 
insulted. 

Mr. HARTKE. In addition, much po- 
litical comment is being made about this 
bill, and many people are having political 
fun with it. 

It is a political potpourri, but would 
not accomplish anything. I am not ask- 
ing anyone to share that view. 


I know that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who is the chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee, has gone into this 
matter in great depth and he has had a 
consistent policy. I understand he is say- 
ing, with respect to the surtax that first, 
it is no assurance it will raise additional 
revenues; second, it could slow down the 
economy, which is not moving too fast; 
third, the slowdown would appear and 
every economist agrees that a slowdown 
is inevitable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Indiana sums it up very well. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator. 

(At this point, Mr. MCINTYRE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to say that I have great respect 
and admiration for my friend from Wis- 
consin, who is chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

However, I do not think I can let stand 
unchallenged the view that we have no 
constitutional basis for proposing this 
amendment. I am sure the Senator rec- 
ognizes that the Constitution provides 
that the Senate has authority to amend 
revenue legislation and that in fact we 
frequently do amend a tax bill to add a 
provision which has not been considered 
by the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
is correct. My position is that we can 
properly consider amendments, even sig- 
nificant amendments, but when you have 
“the” major tax legislation of 1968, or 
any recent year—the surtax is certainly 
an important one—under those circum- 
stances, Congress should refer it to the 
Ways and Means Committee which orig- 
inates such legislation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
think that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has had ample time to consider 
this surtax? It was presented over a year 
ago? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Ways and Means 
Committee has had a great deal of time 
to consider it. There are indications that 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee may very well take another 
look at it. 

At any rate, to put it on a bill which 
has a deadline—and I understand this 
legislation must be passed by April 1— 
I think is playing fast and loose with 
constitutional authority. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
might state for the record that I have a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—I shall read the letter into the 
Recorp later—in which he states that it 
is his position that if this legislation 
were held up in conference with the 
House beyond April 1, he would have the 
Internal Revenue Service notify every- 
one concerned that the excise tax would 
be made retroactive to April 1. We could 
debate this matter for 3 or 4 additional 
days without great harm to the Nation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The position taken 
by the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been consistently that an expenditure 
would serve the same purpose as a tax in- 
crease. In my view it would serve a much 
quicker and better purpose. However, his 
view has been that a spending reduction 
would accomplish what he wants to 
accomplish. 

Since the Senate acted to reject the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana to 
delete the spending restriction—with a 
$10 billion reduction in appropriation 
and now pass on top of this a $10 billion 
surtax—it seems to me that we are giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury twice 
as much as he asked for. I know that 
later he had a different view. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In all candor, I think 
we stated yesterday that this amendment 
which the Senator from Delaware and I 
have sponsored, and which has now been 
agreed to 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It has not passed yet. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It has not passed yet 
but it looks like it is on the way. It may 
be a little too restrictive as far as ex- 
penditure cuts are concerned in the view 
of the administration. I have the impres- 
sion they would prefer a little lower 
limitation, perhaps a $5 billion expendi- 
ture limitation rather than a $6 billion 
limitation. 

I now have before me the letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury I referred 
to earlier, which reads as follows: 

This is in reply to your inquiry as to the 
administrative consequences of delay in the 
passage of H.R. 15414, the bill extending the 
expiration date for the excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles and telephones beyond April 1. I do 
not see any adverse administrative con- 
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sequences from a delay beyond April 1 in the 
enactment of this bill. Both the House bill 
and the bill as reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee make the extension of 
these taxes effective as of April 1. 

The Internal Revenue Service will advise 
the taxpayers involved of this effective date 
so that they can continue their operations on 
the basis of the expected extension of these 
taxes. The Internal Revenue Service has ad- 
vised me that such an announcement, made 
this week, will assure orderly continuance 
of these taxes pending the enactment of the 
bill. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? In effect, 
that would be a retroactive excise tax. 
Would that not be a retroactive excise 
tax? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not think so. 

Mr. HARTKE. If you are going to 
make taxes retroactive to a certain date, 
that is a retroactive tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. For all practical pur- 
poses we are continuing a tax. It is 7 
percent today and it is going to be 7 per- 
cent next week. That is a continuation, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. HARTKE. If we do not pass it by 
April 1, the law would lapse, the tax 
would drop, and then if it was increased 
would apply retroactively. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We should try to dis- 
pose of the bill by midnight on April 1. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois, who is a 
member of the Joint Economics Commit- 
tee and a very fine and outstanding mem- 
ber. The Senator has a very different 
view on this matter than I, but I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin. For as long as I have been in 
the Senate, the Senator from Wisconsin 
has been as persistent in his insistence 
that the economy cannot stand a tax in- 
crease as I have been insistent that it 
can and must have a tax increase. It is 
my considered judgment that it would 
restore confidence in the American peo- 
ple, the business community, and con- 
fidence in the world banking community. 

We can run our fiscal and monetary 
policies as sensibly as the ordinary fam- 
ily. We are a collection of 50 to 60 mil- 
lion families. We are totally and utterly 
irresponsible to spend as we are spend- 
55 billions of dollars more than we take 


I have heard my distinguished friend 
say many times that the economy can- 
not sustain this because there is a weak- 
ness in the economy. 

As a businessman and as a Senator, 
I have seen evidence of strength in our 
economy. Employment is maintained at 
a high level, productivity has come up, 
and the gross national product has in- 
creased, as the pump priming of deficit 
spending has increased. 

We can spend more than we take in 
until we reach the point when the world 
has lost confidence in our ability to 
manage our affairs. Europeans to whom 
I have talked say they wish we would 
take the advice we have been so freely 
giving the world since World War I. 
They say that we should read the opin- 
ions, lectures, and pious statements that 
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we have made to them about irrespon- 
sible management of some of their 
affairs. 

I think we will reassure confidence of 
the world in American integrity if we 
recognize the war in Vietnam is costing 
money and that we have to start to pay 
for the costs of the causes we enthusias- 
tically support. I happen to think some 
of these causes are ill advised in many 
areas. But we will have to face up to 
the fact that we cannot dispose over- 
night of the war in Vietnam. 

I strongly support the efforts of the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Florida to put together a program, 
which, over a period of many months as 
the public record indicates, will at least 
bring together the necessary forces to 
reach a consensus between the admin- 
istration and Congress. 

If we do not at this stage raise taxes 
and drastically reduce expenses, we will 
be responsible—in my judgment—for 
a most irresponsible failure of action. 

I firmly believe that the economy can 
sustain and support the tax increase. It 
will strengthen the confidence of the 
people in Congress that it can respond to 
need. I can see my mail turning from 
almost 100 percent, as it has been for 
the whole period of time I have been sup- 
porting a tax increase, to where gradu- 
ally, now, ordinary citizens are becoming 
worried about the dollar gap and about 
the reduced confidence in the dollar 
around the world, when they read about 
travelers checks being discounted abroad 
and the run on our gold supply continu- 
ing, as it has in recent weeks and 
months. I think that we are at the time 
when we must face up to what we must 
do. I support with enthusiasm the 
coupled package program of reducing 
expenses. I had opposed the $8 billion, 
but I would settle for something less, I 
do support a 10-percent surtax increase. 

Everything I know about the business 
community tells me that this will reas- 
sure the business community, and that 
we are doing the right thing. If the econ- 
omy cannot stand a small, modest tax 
increase, which will only go a small way 
toward paying our expenses, then it is 
not the great, growing, American econ- 
omy that I have lived in all my life. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is obvious to me 
why the Senator from Illinois has been 
such a marvelous salesman and has been 
such a great success in business. It is be- 
cause he has this brimming optimism 
and is so articulate and persuasive in 
selling his viewpoint. 

However, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I have not 
found the economy is necessarily so weak 
that it cannot stand a tax increase. I say 
that this is something we must look at 
and consider. It is one possibility. I am 
going to develop another possibility as to 
why, if the economy is strong enough, a 
tax increase would be a mistake. Two, I 
think that we must recognize that pro- 
ductivity is not up. It is down. It is down 
drastically and dramatically. Productiv- 
ity fell last year from 3 percent down to 
only a 14%-percent annual rate or in- 
crease at the end of last year and in the 
first months of this year. That is some- 
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thing we have to recognize. We also have 
to recognize that our American plant 
capacity is not going to thrive, that we do 
not have our plants operating anywhere 
near 90 percent of capacity. It is operat- 
ing at less than 85 percent. 

As a matter of fact, American produc- 
tive capacity is now operating below 
the level of 1964 when we reduced taxes 
in order to stimulate the economy. And 
it has dropped fairly steadily over the 
last year. 

If we take a look at the economy as a 
whole, we should recognize that if we 
do cut spending, and I hope that that 
part of the measure in the Williams- 
Smathers amendment will be preserved, 
if we do that, then we will have gone a 
long way toward fiscal responsibility. If, 
in addition to that, we impose a surtax, 
we may well have gone too far. 

I have not found many American citi- 
zens saying they want their taxes in- 
creased. They do want us to cut Federal 
spending. Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, the worker and the business ex- 
ecutive, they cannot understand why we 
cannot cut spending sufficiently so that 
we do not load additional taxes on their 
backs at a time when they are paying 
more local and State taxes, more social 
5 taxes, and more taxes of other 


I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
his comments. 

As I say, we have to consider the pos- 
sibility that this surtax may throw peo- 
ple out of work, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers estimates 
enactment of the surtax would bring a 
reduction in jobs of 300,000 in a year. A 
reduction that would be likely to hit the 
minority group ghetto dwellers especially. 

However, we do not necessarily have 
to accept that position. We may feel that 
the tax increase would, as the Senator 
from Illinois argues, have no important 
economic effect at all. 

TAX INCREASE WILL NOT SLOW CONSUMER 

SPENDING 

For what is likely on the basis of ex- 
perience, the taxpayer will be likely to 
maintain his spending and simply save a 
little less. If, for example, the taxpayer 
should revert from the 7.1 percent of in- 
come saved last year, part way back to 
the 5.9 percent of income he saved in 
earlier years, the tax increase certainly 
would not weaken the economy, slow 
down, or diminish it. At the same time, 
it would have no effect on consumer de- 
mand at all. It would in that event not 
retard inflation. We cannot have it both 
ways, either the surtax will slow down 
the economy and reduce jobs. In that 
event it will have a retarding effect on 
demand and reduce inflation and bene- 
fit our balance of trade. Or, it is not go- 
ing to slow down the economy, and in 
that event the economy will continue to 
expand and we will have revenue flowing 
in, but then the surtax is not going to 
reduce inflationary pressures. 

We cannot argue that the surtax will 
not weaken or slow the economy, unless 
we assume it will not reduce the level of 
demand, for it can only reduce demand 
a income and spending and 

obs. 

If the Senator from Illinois is right and 
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the surtax does not slow the economy 
then it cannot and will not retard in- 
fiation. 

At any rate, it is likely to be a matter 
of months and perhaps years, if ever, 
before taxpayers reduce their spending 
to accommodate the tax increase. 

In the course of hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee, Dr. Charles 
Schultze, the former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and an expert 
economist, and Norman Ture, the tax 
specialist for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, were specifically 
asked how long it would take before the 
enactment of the surtax would begin to 
retard the rise in prices. 

Both agreed that it would be many 
months. Dr. Schultze estimated that it 
might be as soon as 9 months to a year 
before the surtax increase began to slow 
down the price rise. Mr. Ture doubted 
whether the surtax would have any re- 
tarding effect at all but if it came, he 
said it would require at least a year and 
a half. 

Here is a prime reason among many 
why a reduction in Federal spending will 
be so much surer and more effective than 
an increase in taxes. That is what the 
Senate has done. What is equally im- 
portant is that spending can be restored 
promptly when the economy falters. Fed- 
eral spending can be cut back with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the Congress 
if the President leads the way. What is 
equally important from my progrowth 
bias is that spending can be restored 
promptly when the economy falters. 

Is this true of the proposed tax in- 
crease? As we just brought out in collo- 
quy with the Senator from Nebraska, 
some argue that the tax can be promptly 
repealed if the economy does not need 
it. But can it? How many taxes have 
been repealed? I cannot recall any. 

Why would this tax be an exception? 
It is not hard to list the taxes that have 
been continued on after their expira- 
tion and through recessions. In fact it 
is hard to recall a tax that expired on its 
first expiration date. 

If by July 1, 1969, the economy is suf- 
fering 5 percent unemployment and 5 
percent inflation, will Congress permit 
the tax to die? You may think it should; 
but will it? I do not think so. 

WHERE IS THE BOOM COMING FROM? 


Meanwhile, where is the stimulation 
for the economy coming from? I cannot 
find a word about this in the President’s 
report or in that of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, or in the thousands of 
words of testimony before our Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The big stimulation in the present long 
expansion of the economy, after its ini- 
tial recovery, came from three sources— 
that is, the expansion since 1961: First, 
the massive tax cuts of 1964 and 1965; 
second, the extraordinary escalation in 
Vietnam from early 1965 to 1967 that in- 
creased jobs directly and indirectly by 
3 million; and third, the remarkable and 
unparalleled increase in the accelerator, 
that is, business investment in plant and 
equipment that took place in the 3 years 
1964 through 1966 inclusive. 

‘None of these, not one of them, will 
be working to stimulate the economy this 
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year unless we suffer a military catas- 
trophe that persuades Congress and the 
President to escalate the war in Vietnam 
by 100,000 more troops, or 200,000— 
something of that dimension. 
NO INFLATION DETERRENT WITHOUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT HIKE 

Consider what this proposed tax in- 
crease must do to accomplish the kind of 
incisive stemming of inflation that the 
President has claimed for it. To do this 
it would have to increase unemployment 
substantially. And in this cost-push or 
wage-cost-push atmosphere that unem- 
ployment increase would have to be big 
and sharp to retard wage increases. And 
if it does succeed—and I doubt very 
much that it will—it could reduce 
revenues, not increase them. Just as the 
1964 tax reduction increased revenues, it 
certainly is possible to appreciate that 
the 1968 tax increase that we consider 
here could reduce revenues instead of 
increase them, and in that event actually 
increase the deficit. 

After all, I have yet to meet an econo- 
mist who did not claim that the 1964 
tax cut surely increased revenues, al- 
though it decreased tax rates. Why is it 
not possible conversely for this tax in- 
crease to reduce revenues? In such a 
case of course the tax increase would 
not reduce the deficit at all. It would in- 
crease the deficit. 

WILL NOT RAISE $10 BILLION 


Now I do not think this tax increase 
will accomplish anything of the kind, at 
least not for quite some time. It will not 
reduce revenue and it will not increase 
the deficit. But it will certainly not, in- 
deed it cannot if it slows the economy 
at all—and this is its object—if it slows 
the economy at all it cannot raise the 
$10 billion the report claims the surtax 
will raise. 

Most likely it will raise some, a little, 
perhaps $3 or $4 billion. It will slow 
growth some and it will have some effect, 
sometime down the line, not this year, 
but perhaps in late 1969 or 1970 in slow- 
ing inflation—a very little. And, of 
course, by that time, the effect of the 
tax increase may be seriously perverse, 
It may be retarding growth and promot- 
ing unemployment. 

FEDERAL SPENDING CUT OPTION 


Mr. President, while I vigorously op- 
pose the surtax increase for the many 
reasons I have enumerated, I agree 
wholeheartedly that we can and should 
reduce Federal spending—which, of 
course, we have just acted to do—and I 
intend to support any and every effort to 
reduce Federal spending sharply. 

I have many times indicated where I 
think spending should be cut. I will take 
just a minute today to say again that I 
think we can reduce the space program 
by a billion dollars and more. Public 
works can and should be cut by $5 or $6 
billion at least. Four of our six divisions 
should be withdrawn from Europe at a 
saving of $2 billion. The supersonic 
transport should be postponed. 

WAGE-PRICE GUIDELINES NEEDED 

And, meanwhile, it is time for us to 
take a hard, clear look at the real cause 
of this inflation that occurs so sharply 
when so much of our resources are idle. 
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This cost-push inflation can be met with 
a program that recognizes that with pro- 
ductivity up 1½ percent and wage settle- 
ments running over 6 percent, we need 
far more than a Cabinet committee 
which will look into the causes of infla- 
tion but will not, in the President’s words, 
“become involved in specific current wage 
or price matters.” 

This prescription for nothing is com- 
pounded by the flat refusal of the admin- 
istration to come up with a specific 
guideline figure: 4.5, 5, 5.5 percent— 
something. Because of the overriding im- 
portance of this issue, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee undertook a 1-day 
hearing at which a panel of experts 
testified. There was universal—unan- 
imous—agreement, no exceptions, that 
if we are going to adopt a policy 
of keeping prices as low as possible 
consistent with high employment, we 
must have a figure, a number, as a wage- 
price guideline. General invocations are 
useless, and that is all the economic 
report provides. 

SURTAX WOULD AGGRAVATE GOLD OUTFLOW 


Mr. President, one of the most remark- 
able economic arguments I have heard in 
the more than 10 years I have been in the 
Congress has been the administration’s 
contention that we need the surtax to 
improve our balance of payments and 
stop the gold outflow. 

The distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois a minute ago raised the same point, 
that it would help our balance of pay- 
ments and stop the gold outflow. I think 
the administration and the Senator from 
Illinois are completely wrong in that 
contention. I am happy to say that the 
Wall Street Journal, in an editorial last 
Friday, agreed with me, as did the Na- 
tional Observer. 

The fact is that the surtax would 
weaken our balance of payments posi- 
tion. It would aggravate the gold out- 
flow. 

Consider that on February 6, 1964, the 
then Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon told the House Ways and Means 
Committee that the tax reduction 
recommended that year by President 
Johnson would help our balance of pay- 
ments. 

He said it would do so by making 
American investment more attractive 
relative to European investment, and 
help stop the flow of American capital 
and U.S. gold abroad. 

And Dillon was right. The tax cut 
helped our balance of payments. In the 
2 years following the 1964 tax reduction, 
America’s balance of payments did im- 
prove. 

The tax cut directly reduced the bur- 
den of taxes on American corporate 
profits. Increased profits attracted in- 
vestment, and helped stem the outflow 
of dollars. 

But the administration’s proposed 1968 
tax increase—the Smathers-Williams 
tax increase would do exactly the 
reverse. 

It would immediately cut the profits 
of American corporations by a highly 
significant 10 percent. This would surely 
discourage investment in American cor- 
porations. And it would just as surely 
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increase the flow of dollars and gold 
abroad. 

In all the arguments on the effect of 
the surtax on the economy, a lot of the 
conclusions are debatable and subject 
to interpretation and judgment, but one 
thing we know for sure: A tax increase 
would reduce the attractiveness of Amer- 
ican investments, and gold and dollars 
would flow out. The surtax would have 
an adverse effect on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

And yet the Treasury is trying to have 
it both ways. The 1964 tax cut was justi- 
fied in part on the ground that it would 
help solve America’s adverse balance of 
payments. 

The 1968 tax increase is incredibly 
justified on the same grounds. The Treas- 
ury can logically argue that the 1964 
tax cut helped our balance of payments 
and reduced our gold outflow. In fact, it 
did. 
It did this by reducing the taxes on 
American corporations and enhancing 
their attraction for foreign and domes- 
tic capital. 

But it cannot then logically pivot 
around and argue that a 1968 increase in 
taxes which reduces the profitability of 
American corporations will bring dollars 
and gold back to this country. Obviously 
the surtax will hurt—not help—our dol- 
lar and gold position. 

The contention that the tax increase 
will slow down the economy and stem 
inflation is not relevant to the 1968 gold 
stampede. 

It will take more than a year for the 
tax increase to have any favorable effect 
on inflation, Past experience shows that 
the surtax, in reducing taxpayers’ in- 
comes, will not reduce their spending sig- 
nificantly for some time, and prices also 
respond slowly to the fall in demand. 

Furthermore, the surtax is unlikely to 
increase our trade balance for two rea- 
sons: 

First, the tax is a cost which will tend 
to increase the price of our exports and 
reduce their competitiveness. 

Second, few, if any, of the major 
commodities sold abroad by the United 
States are likely to fall in price as a re- 
sult of reduced domestic demand. 

Finally, in the one area of our entire 
balance-of-payments picture where a 
surtax might make a minor positive con- 
tribution by reducing imports, a reduc- 
tion in Federal spending would accom- 
plish the same result more swiftly and 
incisively. 

There may be other arguments for a 
tax increase at this time, but the balance 
of payments and gold crisis is clearly not 
one of them. It works in the opposite 
direction. 

INSULT TO CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF 

HOUSE 


Mr. President, there are sound, sub- 
stantive reasons for the Congress not 
adding a surtax to the bill. But certainly 
the major reason for us not to add the 
surtax at this time lies in the special re- 
sponsibilities of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

If there ever was an issue on which 
the Congress needs a thorough and com- 
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prehensive record and a carefully con- 
sidered committee report, it is on this 
tremendously complicated and far- 
reaching surtax proposal. 

While the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has held hearings on the surtax, it is 
well known that it has not come to a con- 
clusion on this matter and the Finance 
Committee has not had a chance to or- 
ganize comprehensive and thorough 
eee on this major congressional ac- 

on. 

Certainly we should be very careful 
in the Senate to respect the constitu- 
tional right of the House to initiate tax 
legislation. 

It may be proper for this body to rec- 
ommend moderate or even significant 
changes in tax legislation, but certainly 
it is a contradiction of the clear man- 
date of the Constitution for this body 
to originate the major tax legislation of 
1968. 

Such action is not only an affront to 
the Ways and Means Committee, it is 
unsound because it means that we are 
acting without having the kind of ex- 
pert and thoughtful advice that we need 
from the Ways and Means Committee, 
the debates on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, the hearings and com- 
mittee report of the Finance Commit- 
tee and the conclusions that must be 
derived in this process. 

Therefore, it would seem clear that 
even those who might eventually sup- 
port a surtax would be wise, under pres- 
ent circumstances, to vote against tack- 
ing a surtax on to this excise tax bill in 
such flagrant and obvious violation of 
the traditional and constitutional au- 
thority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
understand some Senators have appoint- 
ments they would like to keep. I wonder 
if we can arrive at a time limitation. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has indicated he 
would like 5 minutes. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] would like 5 
minutes. I would like to take a generous 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
further debate on the amendment be 
limited to 20 minutes, 10 minutes to 
Senators in opposition and 10 minutes to 
Senators in favor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would like to 
amend that request to provide that we 
have 15 minutes in opposition. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In view of the fact 
that I have already spoken at some 
length, I am willing to 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time limitation be 10 minutes for the 
proponents and 15 minutes for the op- 
ponents. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the Senator from 
Wisconsin has taken ample time. As a 
matter of fact, I would like to secure 
from some Senator 3 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, can 
we have a half hour, equally divided, 15 
minutes to a side? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest a 20-minute time limitation, 10 min- 
utes on a side. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Ten minutes a side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the guarantee that the Senator from 
New Hampshire will get 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is entered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 
I shall hurry through some of the argu- 
ments. 

I completely agree with the statement 
that was made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. 
We are going to have this year, a $22 
billion deficit. We are going to have next 
year, it appears, a $28 billion deficit. If 
we approve the tax increase proposed in 
this amendment, it will bring into the 
Treasury an additional $10 billion in the 
fiscal year 1969. We will then have a 
deficit that will be manageable. 

Every witness that we have had before 
the Committee on Finance, every re- 
sponsible banker that I know, and every 
responsible economist that I know, all 
say that we must reduce the size of our 
deficit, to manageable proportions. 

Why do they say that? Because if we 
have a $28 billion deficit, the Government 
will have to go into the money market 
and take out of private hands $28 billion. 
There would not be enough money for 
the private community. Interest rates 
would go up. They would rise to 642 per- 
cent, then to 7 percent, and they could 
conceivably rise to 8% or 9 percent. 

When the interest rates go up, the 
building industry suffers and local com- 
munities suffer, because home buyers and 
local taxpayers cannot actually afford to 
pay such high interest. 

Now, let us talk about the balance of 
payments for a moment. We know we 
are in very serious trouble with regard 
to our international balance of payments. 
We know we have been running a deficit 
for a long period of time. We used to 
have about $26 billion worth of gold; 
today we have only $10.6 billion worth 
of gold left. We pledged that we would 
give gold to anybody who paid $35 an 
ounce; meanwhile, we have been making 
commitments abroad, financing foreign 
aid programs, and keeping troops in 
Europe to such an extent that so many 
dollars have accumulated in foreign 
hands that confidence in our dollar has 
been weakened. The international bank- 
ers say, The American Government has 
not increased taxes since Korea. Every 
tax bill has reduced the taxes of the 
American people.” 

Those bankers say, “Look, we want to 
help the American people, but we already 
have millions of dollars and cannot con- 
tinue to accept more dollars. At some 
point we will have to ask for gold or other 
currencies.” Believe me, Mr. President, 
if Congress does not do something soon, 
those international bankers are going to 
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refuse to hold all those dollars any 
longer. They will fear an erosion in the 
value of those dollars. They are going to 
start turning them in and demanding 
gold. So we have to do something. This 
10-percent surtax is a symbol. 

I have here an article from the Econ- 
omist, of London, one of the most re- 
spected economic magazines published, 
from which I wish to read just a 
paragraph: 

With all this, there is arising a belief that 
the emotion and the political dissension of 
the time have not drained the country, or 
the Congress, of all sense of responsibility. 


Let us hope not. 

It is possible, of course, that Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Fowler, the central bankers who were 
in Washington last weekend, American and 
European officials, businessmen, economists 
and bankers are wrong and that a tax in- 
crease would be a mistake, It is possible that 
the sun will turn blue. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
the Senator 1 more minute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have printed in 
the Recor the article entitled “Disarray 
on Taxes,” published in the London 
Economist of March 23, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Economist, Mar. 23, 1968] 
DISARRAY ON TAXES 


WAsHINGTON, D. C. It's not my figure,” 
said the inscrutable Mr. Wilbur Mills. Thus 
did the slow-spoken lawyer from Arkansas, 
who, as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
has become a major figure in the world of 
international finance, react on Monday to 
the significant concession by President John- 
son last weekend in the continuing struggle 
over an increase in American taxes. With 
seven central bank chiefs trying to save the 
international monetary system, the Presi- 
dent had let it be known that he was willing 
to have his latest request to Congress for ap- 
propriations, painfully worked out and sub- 
mitted only six weeks earlier, reduced by $8 
billion-$9 billion, with a resulting reduction 
in actual government spending in the new 
fiscal year, beginning on July ist, of $3 bil- 
lion-$4 billion, on the January estimate of 
$186 billion. But, said Mr. Mills, “it’s not my 
figure,” clearly implying that his pound of 
flesh would weigh far more than $9 billion. 
The deadlock continued, while with one voice 
Europeans said that the world system and 
the dollar itself had been given a respite by 
the weekend agreements of the central bank- 
ers, but that only action by the Americans 
on taxes could truly restore confidence. 

It was not only the Europeans, In his ris- 
ing despair over the attitude of Congress, 
Mr. Martin, the chairman of America’s cen- 
tral bank, the Federal Reserve Board, called 
the agreement on a two-price system for gold 
“only a gimmick” and said that there was 
more urgency than ever about action in the 
United States to reduce the Budget deficit, 
with the indirect reductions in the deficit 
on the balance of international payments 
which would result from this. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Fowler, was for once 
silent but his views—and his despair—are 
well known. Senator Bennett, a thoroughly 
responsible senior Republican from Utah, 
said that a tax increase had become “in- 
evitable.” The Republican members of Con- 
gress’ Joint Economic Committee unani- 
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mously said that they would support a tax 
increase if expenditures were cut first (some 
Americans remember the days when, if the 
government reduced spending, it was able to 
cut taxes, but that was before budgetary 
deficits were running in the $20 billion 
range). Senator Williams of Delaware, an- 
other Republican conservative, said that, in 
his opinion, the mood of the Senate was now 
in favour of a package of spending reduc- 
tions, and tax increases and it undoubtedly 
is. And yet to Mr. Mills, “it’s not my figure.” 

Let not all the blame rest on Mr. Mills. 
Take the interesting case of the moderate, 
reasonable Democrat from Pittsburgh, Rep- 
resentative Moorhead. Like so many of his 
kind, in and out of Congress, he has grad- 
ually but now decisively swung to the view 
that the war in Vietnam is a terrible mis- 
take. And thus, in a semi-dissenting view to 
the report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, he said that the case for a tax increase 
had been made but he would refuse to vote 
for it if a single additional soldier were sent 
to Vietnam. In effect, said Mr. Moorhead, let 
inflation rage, the deficit on the balance of 
payments continue, the world monetary 
system collapse: but never will I vote a 
penny additional for that war. Or take Rep- 
resentative Reuss, the brilliant, though 
sometimes erratic, Democrat from Mil- 
waukee, who almost certainly knows more 
about international finance than any other 
member of Congress. Mr. Reuss is willing to 
concede that a tax increase is necessary, but 
he persists in the view that it must be done 
by rectifying injustices in the tax system, 
through closing “loopholes” in the present 
law. He would clearly fiddle for a year over 
loopholes while confidence in the dollar 
drains away. 

Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin, the urbane 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, 
has reacted to the gold crisis with the bizarre 
idea that a tax increase would hurt, not help, 
the balance of payments because it would 
reduce corporate profitability. The line of 
reasoning is ingenious, going back to the tax 
reductions of 1964: that it is factually wrong 
does not seem to matter. Representative 
Curtis of St. Louis, with a most impressive 
aura of Republican respectability and re- 
sponsibility, shows that he is not responsible 
at all by insisting that expenditures can be 
cut almost overnight by $15 billion and he 
will refuse to vote for higher taxes if they 
are not. And so it goes on. 

The problem in Congress is the problem of 
the disarray in the country. There is very 
wide agreement that the deficit in the 
Budget is far too great and that it must be 
reduced for both domestic and international 
reasons. But the horror of the war, the agony 
of the cities and the emerging turmoil of 
this year's elections have made any kind of 
consensus on what to do about the deficit 
very difficult. The Republicans and many 
Democrats would slash spending, but it is 
doubtful that a majority in Congress could 
be mustered for any politically sensitive re- 
ductions of major size—whether in pro- 
grammes to help the urban jobless or the 
farmer or whatever. And thus the President, 
whose unpopularity rises daily, must resort 
once again to a meat-axe approach: that is, 
an instruction to each agency of government 
to cut all expenditures where the outlays are 
not fixed by law (such as ex-servicemen’s 
benefits or grants to the states for welfare 
payments) by 10 or 12 or 15 per cent. This 
is what his concession to Mr. Mills means, 
though the exact formula is still not known, 

Few members of Congress are aware of 
how disorderly such a process is—to draw up 
a Budget, presumably setting detailed priori- 
ties through a minute examination of hun- 
dreds of programmes over a period of six 
months, and then, in desperation, simply to 
order an across-the-board reduction. The 
supreme irony is that, although the Presi- 
dent is now ready to do this for the second 
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time in six months, to mollify Mr. Mills, he 
cannot get across the point to Congress that 
he is engaging in “austerity.” While he was 
preparing his concession, the Senate added 
several hundred million dollars to an appro- 
priation Bill, mainly aimed at the problem of 
the cities and the prospect of further riots. 
As a footnote, though it attracted little pub- 
licity, Vice President Humphrey, who has 
stood by the President loyally, cast the tie- 
breaking vote as president of the Senate to 
carry one of the money increases that the 
Administration officially opposed. 

The problem is not only the disarray but 
also the fact that President Johnson is 
simply not believed. Otherwise reasonable 
men are convinced that somehow he will 
pour billions of dollars into the right places 
just to win next November's election. Some 
have come simply to detest him and to op- 
pose him for that reason and for others. 
Senators Kennedy and McCarthy, who have 
suddenly electrified the political situation, 
haye not been notable for their ringing com- 
mitments to a tax increase to save the dol- 
lar and the world monetary system. 

With all this, there is arising a belief that 
the emotion and the political dissension of 
the time have not drained the country, or 
the Congress, of all sense of responsibility. 
It is possible, of course, that Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Fowler, the central bankers who 
were in Washington last weekend, American 
and European officials, businessmen, econo- 
mists and bankers are wrong and that a tax 
increase would be a mistake. It is possible 
that the sun will turn blue. But on the 
assumption that they are right—and on the 
almost certain fact that a good majority of 
members of Congress know that they are 
right—a tax increase may yet pass. The 
prince of Arkansas is not, in the last analysis, 
an irresponsible man and he is a patriot: 
more important, he is entirely aware that if 
the dollar slides down hill, he will bear a 
major part of the blame for not doing his 
part in reducing the mammoth budgetary 
deficit. Last weekend the central bankers in 
a remarkable gesture of co-operation, gave 
the dollar one last chance. If the troubled 
men of Congress do not grasp it, there may 
be some excuse for them, but there will also 
be more excuse for gloating a bit when, on 
their foreign junkets, they cannot cash their 
travellers’ cheques, as Americans in some 
places abroad found they could not do at the 
height of the gold crisis last week. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to take just 
30 seconds to say this: Mr. President, we 
in Congress have reduced taxes, since 
1962, by $25 billion. It seems to me, in 
the light of our situation in Vietnam, in 
the light of the situation we face here 
at home, and in the light of the situa- 
tion we have with the international bal- 
ance of payments that the least we can 
do—and I believe the American people 
would encourage us—is to ask them to 
give back just one-third of that money 
which we have returned to them since 
1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, are 
we under limitation of time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield the Senator from 
Arkansas 1 minute of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not realize we 
were under a limitation of time. When 
was this agreed to? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous-consent agreement, about 6 
minutes ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There was not any 
quorum call prior to that request, was 
there? I had no idea. 

I may say, if we are going to limit the 
time, I wanted to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Florida a question or two. 

I ask him: What does he think is the 
main reason why we are in such diffi- 
culty? Does he think, by any chance, 
that it is because we are at war in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations what I said yesterday 
on that subject. Everybody agrees, and 
everybody has to agree, that the Viet- 
nam war is the major cause of the diffi- 
culty we find ourselves in today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But I want to say 
to the Senator from Arkansas, I do not 
care who is elected President in Novem- 
ber, it will not affect the situation we 
find ourselves in today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Nothing can be done 
about this fiscal problem now and prior 
to next January. I sincerely believe the 
people at home want to support our boys 
in Vietnam who are fighting and dying 
for the cause of freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. They do not want 
to run up the surrender flag and have 
another Dunkirk. No one that I know 
of wants that to happen. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the Senator 
from Arkansas 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, with 
all that long-winded answer, I did not 
hear the one simple answer to my ques- 
tion, which is that if the war is the one 
major reason why the tax is necessary, 
if we vote this tax, we are voting a war 
tax because this is the way to carry on 
the war. If we are going to carry it on, 
on a greatly increased scale—which we 
may or may not do, because the admin- 
istration is unwilling to confide in Con- 
gress as to whether or not they are going 
to send 200,000 more men—but if we are, 
10 percent is not enough, it ought to be 
20 percent, and we ought to have price 
and wage controls, and we ought to go 
in and ask for a complete war program. 

As the Senator well knows, if the Pres- 
ident is going to send 50,000, 100,000, or 
200,000 men, there will be an enormous 
increase in this deficit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
little doubt in my mind but that we shall 
be compelled, in due course, to vote this 
tax increase. But, Mr. President, this 
matter of doing it headlong, and at- 
taching it to this bill without careful 
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deliberation, is to my mind entirely un- 
justified. 

We are told that time is of the es- 
sence; that unless we do this thing this 
afternoon, all the European nations are 
going to look at us and lose faith in our 
capacity to take care of our economy. 
We are told also that we have coupled 
in this amendment a provision for econ- 
omy and for reduction in expenditures. 

My years here have taught me one or 
two things. One is that what we are do- 
ing in levying this tax is done here and 
now, that it takes effect shortly, and 
that all of these anticipated economies 
are just about like New Year’s resolu- 
tions. It is something in the nature of a 
pious hope. 

I also suspect, and I think every other 
Senator suspects, that the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has been bar- 
gaining with the administration for con- 
cessions and for economies before the 
tax is enacted. However, we rush in. We 
have something that they want, and I 
am an old Yankee trader enough to 
know that when there is something they 
want, we should get something for it. 

The Senate almost unanimously has 
urged the President to use his influence 
and the force of our country to get the 
United Nations to involve itself in the 
situation with which we are confronted 
abroad. We were ignored. 

Senator after Senator has said, “Bring 
home the 350,000 troops and the 250,000 
dependents from Europe.” That would 
be a source of economy. The President 
could decide to do that this afternoon. 
Nothing has been done. 

We have had no concessions, but we 
are told that we have to have a tax in- 
crease this minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, every 
time we have been asked to increase the 
debt limit, they have waited until it is 
a must, and then they have come in and 
stampeded us and said that time is of the 
essence. 

Let the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House send over the tax increase 
after it has been considered. Then let 
us vote on it, because the world is not 
going to come to an end if we do not act 
today. As a matter of fact, precipitous 
action will not speed anything up. The 
House committee will take its time and 
give it due consideration. Moreover all 
of the world is not going to decide that 
we are responsible or irresponsible be- 
cause of a vote cast this afternoon on 
an amendment which has never even 
been reported out of a committee. In the 
face of that lack of thorough considera- 
tion, we are asked to place this tax bur- 
den on the American people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am glad that the Senate took 
the position it did a few minutes ago 
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when it wrote into the bill provisions for 
mandatory reductions in our expendi- 
tures. 

This, to me, is a tremendous point. I 
think it is equally important to supple- 
ment that with a tax increase. As I said 
earlier, I do not think a tax increase by 
itself will do the job. Nor do I think 
that a reduction in expenditures alone 
would do it. I think it takes a combina- 
tion of the two. 

I hope that the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is rejected and 
that we can thereby retain the tax pro- 
posal in the pending measure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
heart of the argument against the pend- 
ing amendment is that if we pass the 
surtax it will reduce the size of our 
deficit. But that depends on what hap- 
pens to the economy. 

I submit on the basis of having an 
economy that is operating today at 85 
percent of its capacity, an economy 
which in many respects is not operating 
fully, and which almost every economist 
says is going to slow down after July 1 
even if the tax does not take effect, it 
seems to me that it would be a serious 
economic blunder for us to enact this 
tax measure now, especially since we 
have already decided that we would cut 
appropriations by $10 billion and reduce 
expenditures by $6 billion and especially 
in view of the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has just adopted restrictive 
monetary policies. 

Let us not kid ourselves. This may not 
be a permanent tax increase, but it may 
be very close to a permanent tax in- 
crease. It may last for not a year, but 
for several years. This has been the his- 
tory of tax legislation that has been en- 
acted. It takes a long time to repeal such 
legislation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I am going to vote for the Senator’s 
amendment and against the 10-percent 
tax increase for a number of reasons. One 
of them is that if we must have a big 
tax increase, I personally do not think 
this is the way to do it. 

It would seem to me that if we want 
to raise the same amount of revenue, 
and assuming that we want to raise it 
through the income tax, it would be far 
simpler to adjust the tax rates rather 
than have a person compute his tax and 
then add 10 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is precisely the 
point. That is the point that emerges 
from what the Senator from New Hamp- 
chire had to say. We have not had a 
committee report. We have not had an 
opportunity to hear the recommenda- 
tions of the Ways and Means Committee. 
We have not had a chance to hear the 
Finance Committee recommendations as 
to what would be the best way to enact 
this measure. We are acting impulsively 
and shooting through the proposal be- 
fore us without getting the competent, 
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expert advice that we should have on 
permanent tax legislation. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Finance is exactly right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that a majority 
of the committee voted against this sur- 
tax, to approve it now would amount to 
the Senate voting for a $9.5 billion tax 
on the American people after about one 
hour of consideration. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. Furthermore, it has been indi- 
cated by some opponents of the pending 
amendment that the people want a sur- 
tax. If the people want a surtax, I do not 
know who those people are. I do not 
know whom they are talking about. I 
have talked to people in my State, and 
they overwhelmingly do not want it. 
Throughout the country people are op- 
posed to it by about 5 to 1 according to 
the Gallup Poll. What the people want 
is to reduce the spending. We have done 
that in the pending bill. 

If we pass a bill to provide a limitation 
on spending, it seems to me that we will 
have done what the people of the coun- 
try feel is necessary and desirable. 

I reiterate what the Senator from New 
Hampshire said so well, that we should 
not insult the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House. Under the Constitution, 
they have the authority and they should 
have the authority for originating rev- 
enue legislation. 

This is major tax legislation for 1968. 
If that constitutional authority is to 
mean anything, we should give them an 
opportunity to act. As the Senator from 
Louisiana said so well, then under those 
circumstances we should have a chance 
to have the recommendations of the 
Ways and Means Committee and of the 
Finance Committee, and we could have 
a report before us and act with full 
knowledge and not on impulse. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how does 
the Senator view the argument of the 
Treasury Department and our fiscal and 
monetary experts, Martin and the rest 
of them, from the point of view of the 
current crisis in our monetary affairs 
that it is essential that we vote for the 
surtax to restore confidence in the dollar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first, 
we can restore confidence in the dollar 
just as easily by what we have done, re- 
ducing spending. We have done that. 
We have cut the appropriations by $10 
billion. Furthermore, with respect to the 
tax increase, increasing the burden on 
American corporations and reducing 
profitability would mean that dollars in 
this country and in Europe would not 
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flow away from American investments. 
This surtax represents a clear and deci- 
sive reduction in their profits. Dollars 
will flow out. 

The argument for the tax cut in 1964, 
by the then Secretary Dillon was that the 
tax cut, not increase, the cut of 1964, 
would help our balance of payments. 
Dillon was proven to be correct. The 
balance of payments improved in 1965 
and 1966. Investment in American cor- 
porations increased. 

However, we would be worsening our 
balance of payments now and worsening 
the gold crisis if we were to pass the 
surtax. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no question but that the 
times call for fiscal prudence, and for the 
exercise of the greatest care and respon- 
sibility by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch in all matters affecting taxa- 
tion and expenditures by the Federal 
Government. 

It has been pointed out many times 
that there is a division of opinion, not 
only in the Congress, but also in the 
financial community, concerning the ne- 
cessity for, or the desirability of, the en- 
actment of the 10-percent surcharge on 
incomes that has been proposed by the 
administration. Responsible support can 
be cited for the proposal; responsible 
opposition can be cited against it. If there 
is a trend in either direction, it would 
seem to me to be in the direction of those 
favoring the surtax. 

I have tried to weigh the arguments 
advanced on both sides carefully. I am 
aware that the proponents can muster 
an imposing array of facts and figures 
pointing to serious inflation, if the sur- 
tax is not enacted. Strong arguments are 
mounted, contrarily, to the effect that a 
tax increase could trigger a business re- 
cession. 

In all candor, I may say that I have 
not yet fully made up my own mind 
as to the absolute necessity today of the 
surcharge that is proposed. 

But of one thing I am sure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is that I am constrained 
to vote against a surtax on individual in- 
come taxes without a selective reduction 
in unnecessary expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government. This, I believe, is both 
a reasonable and a realistic position. 

Now I am not simply giving lipservice 
to a reduction in expenditures, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for it is my belief that the execu- 
tive branch has the most solemn obliga- 
tion, in view of our commitments abroad 
and the irreducible nature of many of 
the items in the budget, to take a long, 
hard look at all nonessential programs, 
with the objective of bringing about sub- 
stantial reductions in them. 

To be specific, it is my opinion that 
this Nation, in the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, can no longer 
justify the bulk of the expenditures be- 
ing made in the name of foreign aid. 
Looking back over the years that this 
program has been in force, the United 
States has poured a hundred billion dol- 
lars into foreign countries in the form 
of grants and soft loans, 

I would be the first to concede the ne- 
cessity and the effectiveness of the first 
foreign aid programs after World War II, 
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carried on under the Marshall plan. But, 
Mr. President, the world has changed 
radically since those years, and the time 
has come, I believe, to reevaluate our 
foreign aid efforts in the most pragmatic 
terms. 

We need look no further than the 
U.S. effort to stem vhe tide of Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam, to see 
the extent to which we have been left al- 
most alone by nations we have assisted 
in the past and who should now be as- 
sisting us. We must be realistic in these 
programs. Only the money that can real- 
ly mean something to us in terms of our 
own national interest should be appro- 
priated in the future. We should refuse 
to further subsidize those who would 
take our money and turn their backs 
upon us when the chips are down, as they 
are down now in Vietnam. 

We should also cut back sharply on 
our space program and our efforts to put 
a man on the moon. We have gone ahead 
with this program in the belief that our 
world prestige somehow depended upon 
it; yet, many do not believe that there 
is even such a thing as a “race” with the 
Soviet Union for lunar honors, and all 
realistic observers must know that 
America’s prestige—and much more im- 
portantly, her vitality and viability as a 
nation—must be grounded in more 
fundamental things than space explora- 
tion. This is not to say that we should 
permanently and completely stop all 
space exploration, but how foolish we 
would be to persist now in these enor- 
mous outlays for a moon shot at the risk 
of jeopardizing our Nation's fiscal 
stability and its economic soundness. 

And, Mr. President, we should cut back 
on certain phases of the poverty program 
and some of our other socioeconomic ex- 
periments, for many of these like the 
Job Corps, have proved wasteful and 
others have not even reached the poor 
for whom they were ostensibly designed. 

Repeatedly it has been shown that 
many of those persons who most need 
help are not geting it through the pro- 
grams that are presently being funded. 
All too often, instead, these very pro- 
grams have been used to generate un- 
rest in some areas of the Nation. A good 
example is the VISTA program, much of 
which has created a great deal of unrest 
in some parts of West Virginia and other 
States. 

In some areas of the country, and here 
in Washington specifically, the commu- 
nity action programs have been poorly 
administered, wasteful, and costly, and 
have fallen into the hands of elements 
seeking to stir up trouble and foment 
rebellion. The purposes for which these 
antipoverty programs were originally 
established have not been fulfilled, the 
poor have seldom been helped, and the 
money has been too often misapplied. 
People who do not need help have been 
the ones who have largely benefited, and 
a great deal of ill will has been engen- 
dered toward the programs and, for that 
matter, toward this administration. 

I also believe that selective reductions 
could wisely be made in our gigantic mili- 
tary budget without impairing the na- 
tional security. For example, we are 
presently maintaining six divisions and 
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their dependents in Europe at an annual 
cost of roughly $800 million. European 
countries today are experiencing unprec- 
edented levels of prosperity. I say let 
them apply more of their national 
budgets toward their own defense and 
thus afford the United States a little res- 
pite from the expensive burden it has 
borne in providing protection for West- 
ern Europe for over two decades. Our 
Government could move three or four of 
these divisions out of Europe and thus 
effect a considerable savings. 

Therefore, what is needed here, Mr. 
President, is a pragmatic reappraisal of 
all nonessential programs and a selec- 
tive reevaluation. 

It would make little sense to enact a 
surtax on individual incomes without 
also making selective cuts in spending. 

If the administration would move to 
reduce expenditures along the lines I 
have suggested, or if such cuts are made 
by the Congress, I would then consider 
supporting a surtax. The $6 billion reduc- 
tion in fiscal year 1969 expenditures, pro- 
vided for by the substitute which is be- 
fore the Senate does not go to the spend- 
ing areas I have specifically mentioned 
and therefore, does not justify my sup- 
port of the 10 percent surtax on incomes 
which is also included in the substitute. 

Hence I shall support the Proxmire 
amendment, which would eliminate the 
surtax proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MURPHY (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Brewster], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from New York (Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MON- 
DALE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 79 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 
Bartlett Ervin Long, La. 
Bayh Fannin Magnuson 
Bible Pong McGovern 
Burdick Fulbright Monroney 
Byrd, Va. Gruening Morse 
Byrd, W. Va. Hart Mundt 
Cannon Hartke Nelson 
Church Hatfield Proxmire 
Clark Hayden Williams, N.J 
Cotton Hill Young, N. Dak, 
Dominick Hollings Young, Ohio 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Hickenlooper Pearson 
Allott Holland Percy 
Anderson Prouty 
Baker Inouye Russell 
Bennett J Scott 
Javits Smathers 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Carlson Kuchel Sparkman 
Case Mansfield Spong 
Cooper McClellan Stennis 
McGee Symington 
Dirksen McIntyre Thurmond 
Dodd Metcalf Tower 
Eastland Miller dings 
Gore Montoya Williams, Del 
Griffin Morton Yarborough 
Hansen Moss 
Harris Muskie 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Murphy, for. 
NOT VOTING—12 

Brewster Long, Mo. Pell 
Kennedy, Mass. McCarthy Randolph 
Kennedy, N.Y. Mondale Ribicoff 
Lausche Pastore Talmadge 

So Mr. Proxmie’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, if we are 
to consider ourselves a responsible body, 
we can no longer delay in acting on the 
President’s request for a temporary in- 
come surtax. It is already half past 12. 

Last November, in the closing days of 
the first session of the 90th Congress, I 
took this floor to ask my colleagues to 
defer adjournment until we completed a 
full debate on the need for, and obliga- 
tion of, a surtax. I felt confident that 
any sustained discussion of this impor- 
tant public policy issue would lead to 
the conclusion that Congress should act, 
and act immediately. We did not debate, 
of course, and we still have not acted. 

At that time, many of the opponents 
of a surtax doubted that the conse- 
quences of its rejection would be serious. 
They discounted the warnings which 
came not only from President Johnson, 
but from an impressive number of busi- 
ness leaders, bankers, and economists 
outside the Government that the eco- 
nomic consequences of failure to adopt 
the surtax could be very serious, and 
could be ignored only at great peril to 
the economic health of the Nation. 

In my speech, I summarized the con- 
sequences of our failure to act and pre- 
dicted four inevitables if we did not do 
SO: 

First, a return to strong inflationary 
pressures. 
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Second, spiraling interest rates and a 
return to tight money. 

Third, a worsening of our balance of 
payments. 

Fourth, distortions in our economy 
which would endanger the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

It 1s now almost 5 months later. How 
well have these predictions been borne 
out? 

INFLATION 

I do not think anyone can deny that 
our dollar is worth less than it was last 
November, and that every citizen of this 
country has felt the added pinch. During 
the last 12 months the Consumer Price 
Index rose nearly 344 percent. The Feb- 
ruary Consumer Price Index will be re- 
leased this week—mnobody expects a 
downturn. 

In the first half of last year food prices 
were about constant and the temporary 
sluggishness of the economy limited the 
rate of price increase in other areas. 
However, the pace of economic activity 
is now much faster and food prices have 
begun to rise again. 

Therefore, without a tax increase, con- 
sumer prices, including food, threaten to 
rise even more rapidly than the 314 per- 
cent of last year. 

INTEREST RATES AND MONEY SUPPLY 


Key interest rates are already at or 
beyond the peaks they reached at the 
time of the monetary crunch of 1966, and 
then the Federal budget was much 
smaller. 

At the time the President sent his 1969 
budget requests to Congress he estimated 
that without the surtax the budget def- 
icit would be about $18 billion—that 
with a 10-percent surtax the deficit could 
be cut to about $8 billion. The Congress 
will make every effort to reduce the def- 
icit below this point, but we do not know 
what increased financial demands may 
be made upon us before the year is out. 

Large-scale Federal deficit financing 
in overstrained financial markets tends 
to divert credit flows and jack up inter- 
est rates—the smaller our deficit, the 
weaker the pressures for high interest. 

Also, the Federal Reserve monetary 
policy seems sure to be less expansionary 
this year than last year because of the 
international situation. 

All of this adds up to a difficult situa- 
tion in which Federal restraint is badly 
needed to reduce Federal borrowing re- 
quirements and to lessen the threat of 
a credit crisis like that of 1966. 


WORSENING OF OUR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


As my third inevitable of failure to en- 
act the surtax, I forecast, and I quote: 

Our trade balance would become less 
favorable, and the confidence of the world’s 
financial community in the dollar could only 
be impaired. 


Between the second and fourth quar- 
ters of 1967, imports rose at an annual 
rate of over 16 percent while exports 
gradually declined by 6 percent. By the 
fourth quarter, our balance-of-payments 
surplus on goods and services had de- 
clined to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of only $3 billion. Overall payments 
deficit rose to $3.6 billion for the year. 
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A tightened balance-of-payments pro- 
gram had to be presented at the first of 
this year. 

And more recently, special measures 
were needed to stem the tide of private 
speculation in gold markets, 

Mr. President, all four of the inevi- 
tables forecast in November have hap- 
pened and are happening. Some of them 
have almost a nightmarish quality. If the 
surtax was fully called for last fall—and 
I hold it was—its enactment is even more 
urgent in the light of recent events and 
developments. 

I stress again that I do not enjoy pay- 
ing more taxes, and I am sure no one else 
does either. But I see no alternative. 

Cut spending to reduce the deficit, say 
those who oppose the surtax. The Con- 
gress made huge cuts in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1968 as the various appro- 
priation bills moved through Congress, 
and then we required an additional 10- 
percent across-the-board cut in expendi- 
tures and a 2-percent cut in personnel in 
all programs not directly connected with 
the war in Vietnam. So we did cut spend- 
ing this year and I am confident that the 
Congress will make equally substantial 
cuts in the budget for the fiscal year 1969, 
but much has already been cut, and we 
may be cutting truly essential services if 
we chop too deeply. 

And while we struggle to cut Federal 
expenditures, Vietnam continues to pose 
clear and steady pressures upon our fi- 
nancial resources, and our mounting do- 
mestic problems cry out for solutions. 

I do not see how we can delay any 
longer in enacting a meaningful surtax. 
For most of our citizens, the surtax would 
cost less than the inflation which is now 
eating into their paychecks and their 
savings. Its enactment would help re- 
store confidence in the American dollar, 
and in America’s ability to manage its 
financial affairs. 

I support that part of the amendment 
by the Senator from Delaware which 
would add to the bill a surtax on income 
of individuals and corporations. 

AMENDMENT NO. 668 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment to the Williams sub- 
stitute and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HoLLINGS] proposes an amendment, at 
the appropriate place in the bill to insert 
the following: 

The total quantity of textile articles 
(whether made of natural or manmade fibers, 
or any combination or blends thereof, but 
not including natural fiber in its unprocessed 
states such as raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk, 
or raw jute and not including any articles 
now entitled or hereafter made entitled to 
entry free of duty), including manmade 
staple fiber, filaments, and filament yarn, 
wool tops, and spun yarn, fabric, apparel, 
household furnishings, and other finished 
textile articles of natural or manmade fibers 
or combinations or blends thereof, which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption during any calendar year 
shall not exceed the average annual quantity 
of such articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during the six 
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calendar years 1961-1966: Provided, That 
commencing with the calendar year 
beginning January 1, 1969, the total quantity 
of textile articles which may be entered or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
for each ensuing calendar year shall be in- 
creased or decreased by an amount propor- 
tionate to the increase or decrease (if more 
than 5 per centum) in the total United States 
consumption of such textile articles during 
the preceding calendar year in comparison 
with the average annual consumption for the 
six-year period 1961-1966 as determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, 
That the portion of any increase in the quan- 
tity of any such textile article which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during any quarter of the 
calendar year shall not exceed the propor- 
tionate per centum share which the total 
quantity of imports of textile articles ac- 
counted for during the like period of the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1966. The 
quantities of any textile article which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption during the balance of the 
calendar year in which this Act becomes ef- 
fective shall be equal to that proportionate 
per centum share of the average annual im- 
ports of such article for the years 1961-1966 
which the number of days remaining in the 
calendar year bears to the full year. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall determine and 
allocate the allowable quantities of textile 
articles which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption among 
supplying countries by category of product on 
the basis of the shares such countries sup- 
plied by category of product to the United 
States market during a representative period, 
except that due account may be given to 
special factors which have affected or may 
affect the trade in any category of such arti- 
cles, The Secretary of Commerce shall certify 
such allocations to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Notwithstanding the foregoing, in 
the case of textile articles originating in any 
country which has entered, or hereafter en- 
ters, into an agreement with the United 
States governing the amount of textile arti- 
cles which may be imported into the United 
States from such country, the President by 
proclamation may increase, decrease, or 
otherwise limit the quantity of textile arti- 
cles from such country which may be entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion in conformance with such agreement. 
All determination by the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce under this section 
shall be final. This section shall become effec- 
tive one hundred and eighty days after enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 1 hour on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], 
who proposed the amendment, and the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], or whoever he may desig- 
nate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
any disrespect to the Senator from South 
Carolina, it is my intention at the appro- 
priate point to move to table the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
may do that anyway. 
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Mr. JAVITS. But I would not have any 
time on this basis. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
glad to yield to the Senator any part of 
the one-half hour assigned to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Suppose the time 
goes to the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is all right 
with me to designate the Senator from 
New York in charge of the opposition to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs). The Chair, speaking as a Sen- 
ator from Maryland, objects. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no further votes tonight. Senators 
may guide themselves accordingly. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of morning business tomorrow, there 
be a time limitation on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally 
divided between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HoL- 
LINGS] and the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], or whomever 
he may so designate. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, I certainly 
shall not object, but I wish to say for the 
Recorp that the reason the majority 
leader had made the proposal was that 
tomorrow is the one day in 6 years that 
I shall be nominated. I wish to express 
my gratitude to the Senator from Dlinois 
(Mr. Percy] for taking up the torch 
which, momentarily, I must lay down, 
and carry on with this amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There was a misun- 
derstanding here. I can understand the 
action which took place at that time. 
Had I been in the Senator’s shoes, I 
would have done the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Wednesday, 
March 27, 1968, at the conclusion of the rou- 
tine morning business, during the further 
consideyation of the bill (H.R, 15414) to con- 
tinue the existing excise tax rates on com- 
munication services and on automobiles, and 
to apply more generally the provisions relat- 
ing to payments of estimated tax by corpora- 
tions, debate on the amendment by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
numbered 668, be limited to 1 hour to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
TOMORROW AT 11 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until tomorrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, while 
everyone is listening attentively to this 
very important piece of legislation, let 
me say that it is substantially S. 1796 
which was introduced in May of last year, 
which had been referred to the Finance 
Committee, on which they had hearings 
in October, and which has been some- 
what revised in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Chinese gooseberry bill, 
amendment No. 282, after consultation 
with 68 of the original cosponsors where 
we took heed of the various ideas and 
alterations suggested by the various 
cosponsors. 

I hasten to add that this was a matter 
worked on over the years by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] who could not be present 
at this particular time. It culminates— 
and I think if is good to emphasize, at 
this particular point, what it is not— 
a particular measure not in controversion 
of the doctrine of free trade. It culmi- 
nates the particular measure which 
former Senator John F. Kennedy years 
ago studied and worked out and took a 
position on in August of 1960, while still 
a Member of the Senate; and later, as 
President, promulgated by Executive 
order in his seven-point program on May 
2, 1961. It is not a piece of legislation in 
opposition or in violation of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It 
is not in violation of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. It is not in violation of the 
Kennedy round, nor is it in violation 
of the spirit of the Kennedy round pro- 
mulgating quotas on textile articles by 
way of agreement. 

The fact is, I know that we are going 
to hear later on, since this has been ex- 
tended until tomorrow, that this measure 
has not had hearings, that this is an 
improper time to bring it up on this par- 
ticular piece of legislation, and various 
other objections. 

Mr. President, this has been the most 
heard piece of legislation to come before 
the Senate during this session. During the 
1950’s, there were hearings by the Tariff 
Commission, by a Cabinet committee and 
a sub-Cabinet committee, under the ad- 
ministration of President Kennedy. Since 
that time, there have been hearings, even 
before and since that time, by the Pastore 
subcommittee of the Commerce Commit- 
tee on Textiles; and more recently by the 
Senate Finance Committee. And again, 
at the end of the year and at the begin- 
ning of the year by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, at the direction of the President. 

Everyone has been heard. Everyone 
has tried to bring about an agreement in 
the field of woolens and manmade fibers 
somewhat similar to what we have been 
able to obtain under the leadership of 
President Kennedy and Vice President 
Johnson in the area of cotton textiles. 
During the period 1950 to 1960, we tried 
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the administrative route. We are going 
to hear the argument that, somehow, we 
should employ administrative procedure 
and exhaust those remedies first. 

I want it made clear in the Recorp that 
not only did this particular Senator, at 
that time, appear as a witness before 
the Tariff Commission, but I also at- 
tended many other hearings before ad- 
ministrative bodies, all to no avail, 

By the end of 1960, the textile industry 
had lost 400,000 jobs in the preceding 10- 
year period. As a consequence, in the 
summer of 1960, I consulted with then 
Senator John F. Kennedy. He wrote me 
a letter, in response to my letter, on Au- 
gust 30 of 1960. I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have that letter printed in the 
Recorp in its entirety in order to save 
time, but I will quote excerpts from it. 

He wrote me: 

There seems to have been a basic unwill- 


ingness to meet the problem and deal con- 
structively with it. 


He also stated: 

It is no longer possible to depend upon 
makeshift policies and piecemeal remedies 
to solve the problems which the industry 
faces, 


And: 


A comprehensive industry-wide remedy is 
necessary. 


Finally, he stated: 

Because of the broad ramifications of 
any action and because of the necessity of 
approaching a solution in terms of total 
needs of the textile industry, this is a respon- 
sibility which only the President can ade- 
quately discharge. 


Thus, President Kennedy forthrightly 
took the problem in hand. The very first 
measure, perhaps, in February of 1961, 
was the appointment of a five-member 
Cabinet committee consisting of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Sec- 
retary of State—actually the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, the 
Honorable George Ball, who served on 
that five-member Cabinet committee. 

In addition to the Cabinet committee 
there was a five-member subcommittee 
that called witnesses, conducted hear- 
ings, and incorporated it with the Pas- 
tore hearings of this particular body as 
part of the executive hearings upon 
which executive action was to be based. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. In view of the fact that 
there is a limitation of time tomorrow, 
and he is compelled to leave the floor 
shortly, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is very grateful to the Senator from 
South Carolina for yielding to him to 
make this one comment. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina for the 
amendment he is offering. As he knows, 
many years ago, because of a resolution 
of which I was the author, a special com- 
mittee on textiles was made a part of the 
Commerce Committee. The chairman of 
that committee was, and is, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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Pastore]. The other members are the 
distinguished colleagues of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THURMOND] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

We have gone up and down the hill 
these many years, fighting to try to save 
the remnants of the textile industry in 
this country and the jobs it furnishes. 

Recent developments in the Kennedy 
round have given some consideration to 
cotton textiles, but no help to woolen 
textiles. 

The situation has grown worse and 
worse. We have lost more and more 
plants and jobs. As a matter of fact, it 
is certainly affecting the balance of pay- 
ments. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina has been outlining the 
history of this matter with great clarity. 
He is to be highly commended for offer- 
ing the amendment at this time to the 
pending bill. I certainly shall do all I 
can to encourage Senators to support his 
amendment. I commend him and hope 
his amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HCLLINGS. Mr. President, I can- 
not be too high in my praise and recog- 
nition of the leadership given this par- 
ticular problem by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. At the 
time I served as Governor of my State 
we sought some authoritative source or 
reference point to really corral the in- 
formation and define exactly what the 
problem comprised and what should be 
done about it. Of course, we went direct- 
ly to the Pastore hearings, which the 
Senator from New Hampshire had 
initiated in the original instance in his 
position as a senior member of the Com- 
merce Committee. 

It was only with his guidance, and the 
guidance of other Senators like Senator 
PASTORE, that we have come this far and 
been prepared to present a measure 
which I think should receive the ap- 
3 of the majority of this particular 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this particular point to include 
in the Recorp my letter to then Senator 
John F. Kennedy and his reply. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AUGUST 26, 1960. 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I am writing to 
you to invite your views and solicit your 
interest and cooperation with respect to a 
problem that is of critical importance to the 
economy of my region and, indeed, to the 
entire United States. The United States tex- 
tile industry, in all its branches, has been 
confronted with a series of economic prob- 
lems that threaten its vitality and growth. 
Not the least of these problems is the im- 
pact of competition from imports on this 
industry. 

I know of your long time concern over 
the problems of this industry, for your own 
state has suffered from the same conditions 
that affect South Carolina. I need not, there- 
fore, detail to you what has happened to em- 
ployment, production and sales in industry, 
what the role of excessive imports has been 
in this situation and of the threat of foreign 


productions capacity that overhangs the do- 
mestic textile market and acts as a de- 
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pressant, These factors have prevented the 
textile industry from r the growth 
and potential that it legitimately deserves 
as an efficient and progressive industry sup- 
plying the basic wants of the American 
economy. 

Nor need I detail to you the vital role that 
the textile industry has played in the eco- 
nomic development of the South and the 
mighty contribution it has made to economic 
growth and the improvement of standards 
of living in our region. 

The problems of the textile industry are 
becoming more severe with the passage of 
time. Despite this clear fact the Republican 
Administration has resisted, at every turn, 
taking constructive action that would 
ameliorate the conditions that have resulted 
and are growing worse. They have shown 
little interest and no imagination. 

This is a matter of continuing concern 
for the nation as a whole, as well as for the 
textile industry and the South. 

I would welcome your advice and observa- 
tions on these matters and I hope that you 
will have an opportunity to discuss with me 
and with the leaders of the textile industry 
the development of sound and constructive 
solutions to our problems. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGs. 
US, SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1960. 
Hon, Ernest HOLLINGS, 
Governor of the State of South Carolina, 
State Capitol Building, Columbia, S.C. 

Deak Governor HoLLINGs: I would, of 
course, be delighted to discuss with you and 
with textile industry leaders the problems of 
the textile industry and the development of 
constructive methods for showing the growth 
and prosperity of the industry in the future. 
The critical import situation that confronts 
the textile industry which you so eloquently 
describe in your letter is one with which I am 
familiar. My own State of Massachusetts has 
suffered and is suffering from the same con- 
ditions. The past few years have been partic- 
ularly difficult for this industry. There seems 
to have been a basic unwillingness to meet 
the problems and deal constructively with it. 
During the first six months of this year im- 
ports of cotton cloth are twice what they 
were during the same period in 1959, the 
highest year on record. Similarly alarming in- 
creases are occurring on other textile and ap- 
parel products. Since 1958 imports have ex- 
ceeded exports by constantly increasing mar- 
gins. There are now 400,000 less jobs in the 
industry than there were 10 years ago. It is no 
longer possible to depend upon makeshift 
policies and piecemeal remedies to solve the 
problems which the industry faces. 

As you know, I supported the establish- 
ment of the Special Senate Sub-committee 
for the Textile Industry, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Pastore, of which Senator 
Strom Thurmond is a member. In an effort to 
help develop suggestions to improve the com- 
petitive position of the industry in the 
United States and world markets, this Sub- 
committee for the first time undertook a 
broad investigation of the problems of the 
United States textile industry and offered a 
number of constructive recommendations. 
With only minor exceptions, the Eisenhower 
Administration has failed to implement these 
recommendations. 

I agree with the conclusions of the Pastore 
Committee that sweeping changes in our 
foreign trade policies are not necessary. 
Nevertheless, we must recognize that the 
textile and apparel industries are of inter- 
national scope and are peculiarly susceptible 
to competitive pressure from imports. Clearly 
the problems of the industry will not disap- 
pear by neglect nor can we wait for large 
scale unemployment and shutdown of the 
industry to inspire us to action. A compre- 
hensive industry-wide remedy is necessary. 
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The outline of such a remedy can be 
found in the Report of the Pastore Com- 
mittee. Imports of textile products, including 
apparel, should be within limits which will 
not endanger our own existing textile ca- 
pacity and employment, and which will per- 
mit growth of the industry in reasonable re- 
lationship to the expansion of our over-all 
economy. 

We are pledged in the Democratic Platform 
to combat sub-standard wages abroad 
through the development of international 
fair labor standards. Effort along this line 
is of special importance to the United States 
textile industry. 

The office of the Presidency carries with 
it the authority and influence to explore 
and work out solutions within the frame- 
work of our foreign trade policies for the 
problems peculiar to our textile and apparel 
industry. Because of the broad ramifications 
of any action and because of the necessity 
of approaching a solution in terms of total 
needs of the textile industry, this is a re- 
sponsibility which only the President can 
adequately . I can assure you that 
the next Democratic Administration will re- 
gard this as a high priority objective. 

Additionally, we shall make vigorous use 
of the procedures provided by Congress such 
as Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the Escape Clause in accordance 
with the intention of Congress in enacting 
these laws. ` 

Lastly, I assure you that should further 
authority be necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry out these objectives, I shall 
request such authorizations from the Con- 
gress. 

I hope that these thoughts are helpful to 
you in your own deliberations and I reaffirm 
my interest in discussing problems of mu- 
tual concern with you. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to include at this 
particular point in the Record the May 
2, 1961, seven-point Kennedy textile 
program. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The President today announced a program 
of assistance to the United States textile in- 
dustry, designed to meet a wide range of 
the problems it faces as a result of rapid tech- 
nological change, shifts in consumer pref- 
erence, and increasing international compe- 
tition. The program was developed by the 
Cabinet Committee, headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges, which was 
formed by the President on February 16, 1961. 

In announcing the program, the President 
said: 

“The problems of the textile industry are 
serious and deeprooted. They have been the 
subject of investigation at least as far back 
as 1935, when a Cabinet committee was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to investigate 
the conditions in this industry. Most recently 
these problems were the subject of a special 
study by the Interdepartmental Committee 
headed by Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges. I believe it is time for action. 

“It is our second largest employer. Some 
2 million workers are directly affected by 
conditions in the industry. There are ancther 
2 million persons employed in furnishing re- 
quirements of the industry at its present level 
of production. Two years ago, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization testified that it was one 
of the industries essential to our National 
security. It is of vital importance in peace- 
time and it has a direct effect upon our total 
economy. All the studies have shown that 
unemployment in textile mills strikes hardest 
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at those communities suffering most from de- 
pressed conditions. 

“I propose to initiate the following 
measures: 

“First, I have directed the Department of 
Commerce to launch an expanded program of 
research, covering new products, processes 
and markets. This should be done in coopera- 
tion with both union and management 
groups. 

“Second, I have asked the Tr De- 
partment to review existing depreciation 
allowances on textile machinery. Revision of 
these allowances, together with adoption of 
the investment incentive credit proposals 
contained in my message to the Congress of 
April 20, 1961, should assist in the moderniza- 
tion of the industry. 

“Third, I have directed the Small Business 
Association to assist the cotton textile in- 
dustry to obtain the necessary financing for 
modernization of its equipment. 

“Fourth, I have directed the Department 
of Agriculture to explore and make recom- 
mendations to eliminate or offset the cost to 
United States mills of the adverse differen- 
tial in raw cotton costs between domestic and 
foreign textile producers. 

“Fifth, I will shortly send to the Congress 
a proposal to permit industries seriously in- 
jured or threatened with serious injury as a 
result of increased imports to be eligible for 
assistance from the Federal Government. 

“Sixth, I have directed the Department of 
State to arrange for calling an early confer- 
ence of the principal textile exporting and 
importing countries. This conference will 
seek an international understanding which 
will provide a basis for trade that will avoid 
undue disruption of established industries. 

“Seventh, In addition to this program, an 
application by the textile industry for action 
under existing statutes, such as the escape 
clause or the national security provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, will be 
carefully considered on its mena. 

“I believe this program will assist our 
textile industry to meet its basic problems, 
while at the same time the na- 
tional interest in expansion of world trade 
and the successful development of less de- 
veloped nations. It takes into account the 
dispersion of the industry, the range of its 
products, and its highly competitive char- 
acter. It is my hope that these measures will 
strengthen the industry and expand con- 
sumption of its products without disrupting 
international trade and without disruption 
of the markets of any country.” 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on May 
2, 1961, the then President Kennedy used 
the following expression—and it must be 
remembered at this particular time that 
he was referring to the textile industry 
as a comprehensive industry and as an 
all-fiber industry, and not just one, cot- 
ton, but one which also included all 
woolens and manmade fibers. Particu- 
larly he was pointing out at that time 
the idea of having exhausted all rem- 
edies and tried every course. So we are 
not acting hastily, for in President Ken- 
nedy’s program, after he had outlined 
the problem, he said, “I believe it is time 
for action.” 

Mr. President, here, almost 7 years 
later, after President Kennedy had found 
it was “time for action,” we still have not 
acted on woolen and manmade fibers. I 
quote from that particular document: 

Two years ago, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization testified that it was one of the in- 
dustries essential to our National security. 
It is of vital importance in peacetime and it 
has a direct effect upon our total economy. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
if we could not reasonably anticipate, in 
case this amendment is adopted that it 
would have a very salutary effect in re- 
ducing the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I would respond to 
the Senator’s very appropriate question 
to the effect that in manmade fibers 
alone we have come to witness, from the 
year 1964 through 1966, a 2-year period, 
our position decline from a $235 million 
surplus position in the exportation in- 
come of manmade fibers to a near deficit 
position. So I think the $200 million im- 
balance in manmade fibers alone consti- 
tutes, as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina points out in the question itself, the 
fact that here alone, if we acted in this 
particular matter, it would correct the 
balance of payments and the gold outflow 
by better than $200 million. 

I may mention that the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin] has worked on this problem from 
the very beginning. Some of his fine sug- 
gestions went into the actual content 
of the amendment. He has kept his file 
up to date. We have worked almost hand 
in glove in trying, not to seek from the 
Congress and the Government any spe- 
cial favor, but a realization of what was 
found by President Kennedy in his own 
Executive order of May 1961 that this in- 
dustry is one essential to our national 
security, and which was testified to by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, now 
the Office of Emergency Planning, as 
second only to steel in its importance to 
our national security. 

Some persons will come along now and 
say, “Well, of course, but that was Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s program.” Of course, 
President Johnson is instrumental in and 
very interested in the program. In 1964, 
he reiterated his support in a Presiden- 
tial statement of September 28, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent to include the 
entire statement President Johnson 
made at that particular time in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON TEXTILES, SEPTEMBER 28, 1964, 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

I know the significant role that textiles 
have played in the economic life of New 
England, and I know of the difficulties this 
industry has encountered during the past 
few years. Fortunately, New England could 
have no better spokesmen in Washington 
than Senators Muskie and Pastore. (They 
have) been untiring in bringing home to all 
of us the very real problem faced by New Eng- 
land textiles. I can assure you that there is no 
major Official in this Administration who has 
not been made fully aware of the hardships 
created every time a mill is shut down or 
forced to operate on part time. We have 
worked hard at this problem and we will 
continue to do so. 

President Kennedy, as a son of New Eng- 
land, knew these problems well, In May 1961, 
as you recall, he instituted a seven-point 
program for the textile industry. Under that 
program Government-sponsored research for 
the industry has been launched. We have 
provided accelerated tax amortization for 
the textile industry even ahead of similar 
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benefits for other industries. This year I 
signed legislation that is greatly helping our 
cotton mills by permitting them to buy cot- 
ton at world prices for the first time since 
1956. 

Among our textile problems has, of course, 
been the increase of imports. This Adminis- 
tration has worked out a solution for the 
import problems of the cotton textile indus- 
try. It developed a long-term cotton textile 
arrangement. Under the administration of 
this arrangement, cotton textile imports 
have been stabilized—and we intend to con- 
tinue keeping imports from disrupting the 
market. 

All of these measures have contributed to 
restoring the prosperity of the textile indus- 
try which, as a whole, can look forward to 
greater prosperity in the future. 

I say with a geat deal of pride that this 
Administration has done more for the tex- 
tile industry than any Administration in 
history—and our efforts have not been con- 
fined merely to cotton textiles. We have 
stemmed the tide of foreign wool fabrics 
coming through the Virgin Islands by Ad- 
ministrative action. This alone reduced im- 
ports 10 million square yards a year. We have 
closed tariff loopholes which permitted some 
woolen textiles to enter after paying only 
half the duty they should pay. The Senate 
Finance Committee has just approved legis- 
lation which would close another loophole 
affecting tariffs on certain types of wool 
1 We strongly support this legisla- 

on 

But the wool textile industry continues 
to be faced with problems, particularly in 
New England. In the past ten years imports 
have soared from less than 5% to 20% of 
American consumption, with particular con- 
centration in worsteds. 

The Administration has made and will 
continue to make vigorous efforts to solve 
this problem. I share with our late beloved 
President Kennedy the view that wool tex- 
tile and apparel imports must be kept at 
reasonable levels. We have been trying to 
work out effective arrangements with other 
wool textile producing countries. Two mis- 
sions have been sent abroad for this pur- 
pose in recent months. Thus far, a multi- 
nation meeting has not been convened. But 
we intend to continue our efforts vigorously. 
I can assure you that we shall work hard 
at this problem. I consider it essential that 
the wool textile industry be restored to good 
health. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I shall quote only a 
couple of statements from it: 


We intend to continue keeping imports 
from disrupting the market. 


This was in September 1964. I quote 
again: 

In the past ten years imports have soared 
from less than 5 percent to 20 percent of 
American consumption, with particular 
concentration in worsteds. 

The Administration has made and will 
continue to make vigorous efforts to solve 
this problem. I share with our late beloved 
President Kennedy the view that wool tex- 
tile and apparel imports must be kept at 
reasonable levels. We have been trying to 
work out effective arrangements with other 
world textile producing countries. Two mis- 
sions have been sent abroad for this purpose 
in recent months. Thus far, a multi-nation 
meeting has not been convened. But we in- 
tend to continue our efforts vigorously. I 
can assure you that we shall work hard at 
this problem. I consider it essential that the 
wool textile industry be restored to good 
health. 


That was 34% years, almost 4 years, 
ago, and still nothing has been done. 
Even later in that year, October 1964, 
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in Macon, Ga., President Johnson had 
this to say: 

I am convinced that our program for tex- 
tiles is in the best interests of all Americans. 
I intend to pursue it to a successful con- 
clusion, 


Now, Mr. President, at the particular 
time when we got the seven-point pro- 
gram, we immediately had meetings 
with respect to cotton, and we were able 
to institute an agreement, joined in by 
some 32 nations, a short-term arrange- 
ment in the field of cotton for 1 year, 
and then a long-term arrangement for a 
period of 5 years, which, at the adjourn- 
ment of the Kennedy round, at the end 
of June last year, 1967, was extended for 
3 additional years. But nothing has been 
done on woolens and manmade fibers. 

While we are making the record, I 
think it is important at this particular 
time to know what President Kennedy 
had in mind with respect to the compre- 
hensiveness or the all-fiber nature of the 
particular problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in the Recor» the letter from 
President Kennedy to Senator PASTORE, 
dated June 30, 1961. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 30, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN O, PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Pastore: Thank you for your 
letter on the textile negotiations now being 
conducted by the State Department, I have 
noted your concern and that of your col- 
leagues over the possibility that the State 
Department's efforts to arrange an inter- 
national conference may not fully meet the 
problems of the industry. 

The import problem, I am sure you will 
agree, must be considered in the context of 
our total interest, both foreign and domestic. 
It should be borne in mind that the con- 
templated negotiations are designed as one 
of a series of efforts to assist the textile in- 
dustry. Our objective is to assist the industry 
to overcome all of the handicaps which it 
faces, 

The State Department is being instructed 
to get the best possible relief, not only for 
cotton but for other fibers. I am also asking 
the State Department to maintain close liai- 
son with the Congress and with the industry 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I shall quote only one 
sentence from the letter: 

The State Department is being instructed 
to get the best possible relief not only for 
cotton, but for other fibers. 


This was in June of 1961. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
with the understanding that I retain the 
floor, and that his remarks will appear 
following mine. 

The Senator from New York has to 
leave, and I do not want to preempt his 
chance to state fully his particular posi- 
tion on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to my 
colleague. 

Mr. President, I have no compunction 
against anyone about what has occurred 
or foreboding as to what may occur to- 
morrow, but it just happens that tomor- 
row is the one day in 6 years when I sim- 
ply have to be at the meeting of our State 
committee. 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] 
for taking over the responsibility on this 
amendment, which I was prepared to 
carry this evening. I am sure he will do 
it superbly well. I am grateful also to 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
his customary graciousness and courtesy 
in yielding me a few minutes, and I 
promise not to intrude on his time for 
more than 10 minutes, to expound my 
own position in this matter. 

Mr. President, this is the first of a 
series of measures which may be pre- 
sented to us in various fields. Iron and 
steel are next in line. There are others. 
There are quite a number of proposals 
of this character. They have a common 
basic pattern, the idea being to freeze 
the amount of imports in a given com- 
modity line. 

Mr. President, there are two problems 
which arise. One of them is special to the 
textile industry; I shall deal with that 
second. The first one, Mr. President, re- 
lates to the position of the United States 
in international trade. 

Of all the times, Mr. President, when 
we should not be doing what this amend- 
ment asks us to do, it is now, because we 
are right now very definitely disad- 
vantaged in the world in terms of the 
international balance of payments, and 
though there is a good deal of talk on 
the floor about withdrawing troops from 
Europe, and that the President wants to 
curtail travel and curtail investment, 
and many other things of that char- 
acter, all of us know that the surest way 
in which to redress our balance of pay- 
ments is by an export surplus, and that 
the real reason why our international 
situation has so seriously deteriorated in 
respect to balance of payments is the 
very primitive fact that our export sur- 
plus has very materially decreased. It has 
gone down in 2 years from about $6.8 
billion to about $3.8 billion, and it is just 
that $3 billion which has so vexed the 
people in the world who hold our instru- 
ments of credit that it has caused the run 
upon the dollar and this very dreadful 
international situation to which I have 
heretofore addressed myself. 

So the primitive facts are that the 
minute the United States gives a signal 
that it is moving in a protectionist 
line—and I am not, for the moment, at- 
tributing any but the most laudable mo- 
tives in terms of his own community and 
what he considers to be the interests 
of the United States to my colleague— 
and no matter how we might think that 
this does not really give any protection- 
ist signal, that is the way the world will 
interpret it, and it will have immediate 
repercussions, in my judgment, in fur- 
ther worsening our balance of payments. 

Here is what is at stake: Aside from 
normal retaliation—and we have already 
seen in the cases of the famous lace 
and glass actions that retaliation can be 
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immediate and very severe between the 
European countries themselves, and 
there will be no dearth of it here, espe- 
cially, Mr. President, with Mr. de Gaulle 
and the French stirring the world up in 
a rather mischievous sense against us 
economically—and I regret very much 
to say that, but that is the clear implica- 
tion of so many of the things they are 
doing—we have the very clear implica- 
tion that the European community is 
today planning in a very important fash- 
ion for cooperation with us. At the time 
when the Kennedy round of tariff cuts 
is about to come into effect in the Euro- 
pean economic community, giving us a 
chance to gain some time longer before 
those cuts are effective as to us than they 
will—that is to increase our opportunity 
for an export surplus from the very 
countries which have run an important 
surplus in their balance of payments and 
in their trade with the United States and 
the rest of the world—in my judgment, 
the minute we give this signal, we give 
them a perfect reason, especially with 
the French having the attitude that they 
do, for saying, “All right, fellows, if this 
is the way the ball game is going to be 
played, why should we make any con- 
cessions, or why should we make it possi- 
ble for you to better your balance of pay- 
ments? You are just going to use your 
opportunity to close the world down in 
terms of protectionism yourselves; 
therefore, why open this opportunity to 
you?” 

Mr. President, I repeat, without in any 
way challenging the different points of 
view which obtain around here, that it 
could not be a worse time. It is the most 
conceivably sensitive moment, at which 
this could hurt us the most. 

It is interesting that for several 
months, including the end of the last ses- 
sion, I have been waiting for the Hollings 
amendment to be brought up, as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina knows; and it 
is almost ironic that it should come on 
the eve of the very one day I cannot be 
here. But, Mr. President, this does not 
prevent me from saying what I have to 
say on the subject, and I am very grate- 
ful to one of my colleagues, who I think 
will accommodate with a pair tomorrow. 
I have not imposed on the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, but he very 
graciously suggested it, if necessary. I 
will seek it on this side, of course, if I 
can. But I thank my colleague very much 
for his consideration. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, the rea- 
son that I speak: That this is the worst 
possible time at which this could be done. 

Really, one almost does not have to 
argue anything further, except the point 
that it is a fact that the long-term cot- 
ton textile agreement, which very mate- 
rially helps with this situation, was ex- 
tended during the Kennedy round nego- 
tiations until October 1, 1970, and it 
would certainly seem, Mr. President, 
rather ungrateful on our part now to take 
this action, which the mover of the 
amendment desires us to take, in the face 
of what I think the other nations in the 
Kennedy round had a right to assume 
represented a compromise disposition, as 
it were, of our attitude in the textile sit- 
uation, when they agreed with us to es- 
tablish the long-term cotton textile 
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agreement for a period of roughly 5 years, 

or 4 years. 

Mr. President, the one other point that 
I would like to make, which I think is a 
very important point here, is the fact 
that last year, when this matter first 
arose, I stated and others stated that the 
Tariff Commission was looking into it, 
and that it would report in January— 
that is, make a report on the textile in- 
dustry. 

The Tariff Commission has reported, 
in a very important two-volume study of 
the whole textile business, and I think it 
is fair to say that the study does not 
show conditions in this industry which 
would warrant this kind of very drastic 
action with respect to imports. We have 
made what we considered to be a proper 
summary of the situation, and our sum- 
mary shows that production, according 
to that study, is rising; that employment 
in the textile industry is stable to rising; 
that profits, with the large companies, 
are healthy—some of the smaller com- 
panies are not so healthy, but this, after 
all, is one of the endemic problems in- 
herent in the size of the economic ag- 
gregations in this field in this country; 
and even that struggle, that is, the 
struggle of the smaller companies, is 
showing a pattern of being strengthened 
through increasing mergers and acquisi- 
tions. 

According to the facts found by the 
Tariff Commission as we analyzed them, 
imports are increasing; but, except in a 
few cases, the Tariff Commission did not 
find situations arising which would cause 
major difficulties for the industry as a 
whole. 

I think, Mr. President, that is what 
the fundamental effect and the funda- 
mental thrust of Senator Hollings’ 
amendment would be in the overall ap- 
proach to the whole textile industry. 

Another aspect of the matter which is 
very important, to confirm what I say 
about the European Economic Commu- 
nity, I have here a story from the New 
York Times of this morning. It could not 
be more contemporary than that. The 
article is headed “Early Tariff Cut Tied 
to Condition—EEC Says It Will Demand 
That the United States Renounce 
Any Protectionist Action—French Stand 
Changes—Paris, Previously Opposed to 
Fast Reductions, Will Consider Them.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EARLY TARIFF CUT TIED TO CONDITION—EEC 
Says Ir WILL DEMAND THAT UNITED STATES 
RENOUNCE ANY PROTECTIONIST ACTION— 
FRENCH STAND CHANGES—PARIS, PREVIOUSLY 
OPPOSED TO FASTER REDUCTIONS, WILL CON- 
SIDER THEM 
BRUSSELS, March 25.—The European Eco- 

nomic Community tonight told the United 

States it had to renounce any protectionist 

trade measures before the six would agree 

to accelerating Kennedy Round tariff cuts. 

E.E.C. finance ministers also agreed at a 
one-day meeting here that the American 
selling price—a system whereby imported 
chemicals are assessed for duty on the basis 
of higher domestic prices—had to be abol- 
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ished before the Europeans speeded reduc- 
tions. 

All six ministers agreed to “take into con- 
sideration the possibility of accelerating” 
Kennedy Round tariff cuts to help the United 
States overcome its balance-of-payments def- 
icit. 

France’s Finance Minister Michel Debré 
made clear at a press conference that this 
represented a dramatic switch in position for 
his nation, which previously strongly opposed 
such a step. 

GOLD PROPOSAL 

Earlier Mr. Debré intensified the French 
campaign for a monetary system based on 
gold by calling for an international confer- 
ence to examine fundamental world mone- 
tary and trade problems. 

In a statement before the meeting, he told 
reporters France would only cooperate on 
these problems provided a “durable global 
solution” for the fundamental problems was 
sought in concert by the interested parties. 

Mr. Debré's statement sounded to observers 
like a call for another conference like the 
Bretton Woods meeting, which created the 
International Monetary Fund in 1949. But 
French sources here stressed that such talks 
should also cover trade problems. 

The ministers also told the E.E.C. ex- 
ecutive commission to sound out all the 
members’ trading partners by diplomatic 
channels on reactions to tonight's statement, 
and to report at another finance ministers’ 
conference, which will take place before 
April 14. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this article 
bears out precisely what I said a minute 
ago, that it could not come at a worse 
time, that the warning is clearly given 
to us that we would do what we are here 
asked to do at the risk of the whole 
structure of the U.S. trade policy and of 
the opportunity which we might have to 
correct the very serious and very dan- 
gerous imbalance in our balance of pay- 
ments which has been referred to. 

Mr. President, this is one other thing 
which is interesting at this very moment. 
The policy to create special drawing 
rights in the International Monetary 
Fund is up for signing in Stockholm 
this coming Friday, and various nations 
will have to approve those special draw- 
ing rights. 

I think it is a very safe prediction that 
should we ignore the following of the 
course which the adoption of this 
amendment would chart for us, it would 
be very much more difficult to bring 
about the creation of the special draw- 
ing rights reform in the international 
monetary system which is absolutely and 
critically essential to the whole future of 
our Nation and of the world in terms of 
the international monetary system. 

Mr. President, as to the textile industry 
itself, and the facts can be detailed, in- 
vestment levels in the industry in 1965, 
1966, and 1967 have gone to about $1 bil- 
lion a year, about double the investment 
levels of 1960 and 1961. Raw cotton con- 
sumption at the mill has been heavier 
and higher in 1966 and 1967 than at any 
time in the last 17 years, since about 
1950-51. And, indeed, the raw cotton 
carryover has been very substantially 
worked off. 

The textile production has been in- 
creasing at the rate of about 4.5 percent 
a year, using 1957 to 1959 as a base. The 
apparel production has been increasing 
at the rate about 5.2 percent a year, 
again using 1957 to 1959 as a base. In 
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other words, there was something of a 
little fall off in 1967, but the figures are 
still materially higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

They estimate that in the last decade 
and a half there has been a growth of 
about 200,000 jobs in the textile industry, 
and the rate of profit on equity generally 
has increased very materially, indeed, 
higher than the average of all manu- 
facturing. 

The American textile industry growth 
has been very much larger than the 
growth of the imports during the rela- 
tive period of time from 1960 to 1966. 
Indeed, during the recent modest decline 
in the textile industry, imports also 
declined, as well as the general current 
of trade. 

So, the general indications are, and the 
Tariff Commission bears it out—and let 
us remember that we are dealing with an 
industry that has sales of about $20 bil- 
lion—that give or take the problems of 
particular segments of the industry, or 
smaller firms in some cases as against 
larger firms, the industry, generally 
speaking, is not suffering, or if it is suf- 
fering, the suffering is based upon foreign 
trade. And the import business is not 
working irreparable injury upon this 
industry. 

When we compare these provisions 
and figures, all of which are contained in 
the Tariff Commission reports, with the 
unbelievable havoc which could be 
wreaked upon us in the way of disaster 
should we give this protectionist signal, 
it seems to me that a very clear case is 
made out against the amendment. 

The reason for tabling—and I ex- 
pect that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] will make the necessary motion 
tomorrow—is attributable to the fact 
that this is not a bill in which this parti- 
cular item represents a germane provi- 
sion. 

The Senator has an absolute right to 
propose it, of course, but it does not rep- 
resent an element in the total aspect of 
this bill, except in the very broad con- 
cept that it represents a factor in the 
future economic health of the United 
States. 

That, of course, is true of almost every 
bill on almost any subject that has been 
considered and passed here dealing with 
domestic matters. However, it certainly 
does not relate the amount of the budget 
to the amount of expenditures to the 
excise taxes, or to any Federal income 
taxes, although I repeat that it can 
broadly be grouped within the concept 
that if the textile industry is more pros- 
perous, it will pay more taxes. However, 
this is a rather general reference and is 
not specifically tied into the bill. 

I believe, therefore, that if we are to 
have so critically important a signal 
given to the world as a new protectionist 
attitude on the part of the United States, 
it certainly should not be within the con- 
text of a tax bill of this character where 
very different issues are primarily being 
considered by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record excerpts showing the vitality of 
the textile industry. The article is from 
the Textile World of February 1968. It 
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bears further upon the fact that certain- 
ly we have no justification for an across- 
the-board industry approach of the kind 
which the amendment proposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The article ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, reads as follows: 

[From Textile World, February 1968] 
Tue Loox or 1968: CONSUMER VITALITY PROM- 
ISES TEXTILES A GOOD YEAR 

Textile manufacturing activity will break 
mew records this year—and the consumer 
will supply much of the impetus. After a 
modest decline in 1967 that interrupted six 
years of continuous growth, Textile World's 
exclusive Index of Textile-Manufacturing 
Activity should reach 162—up 6% from last 

ear. 
á Strong consumer demand will spur the in- 
dustry to a new record, Even if there is a tax 
hike, consumers will have about 6% more 
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income to spend this year. Fiber consumption 
will benefit from rising family formations— 
those famous war babies are finally coming 
of age and getting married. And automobile 
sales will exceed 9-million this year. All these 
factors will raise the textile operating rate 
closer to the preferred level, and textile mill 
profits after taxes will rise at least 5% in 
1968. 

This year’s strong advance in the index 
will be helped by other factors, The number 
of production workers will rise, and hours 
worked per week will go up also; both de- 
clined last year. 

Shipments will rise to $22.5-billion. The 
7% boost in textile shipments due this year 
is tied to strong consumer demand, backed 
by rising personal income, and continued 
heavy Vietnam expenditures. Vietnam will 
help maintain textile activity at its high 
level. Most experts say spending has leveled 
off, so there will be no new stimulus to the 
economy. 

Stockpiling of textiles for the Vietnam war 
created inventory imbalances, especially in 
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1966, and exaggerated the level of import ac- 
tivity. The decline in imports also reflects 
falling domestic consumption. 

Investment in new plants and equipment 
by the textile industry will remain at a high 
level—$850-million. And nearly 2/3 of the 
expenditures will be for modernization of fa- 
cilities. The remaining 35% is slated for ex- 
pansion. 

These spending plans seem a sure bet be- 
cause mill shipments will rise a full 7% this 
year, while productive capacity will only in- 
crease about 4%. The operating rate for tex- 
tile manufacturers has been moving up in 
recent months. At the end of 1967, the rate 
was 95.5% of capacity—close to the preferred 
rate of 96%. Thus, pressure is starting to 
build up again to add new capacity. 

Textile mill shipments hit a record $21.1- 
billion in 1967 and will rise to $22.5-billion 
this year. Although sales were up 3.3% last 
year, the textile industry reduced its capital 
spending for new facilities. But it had spent 
over $2-billion between 1965 and 1966 and 
added 14% to its capacity. 


Clothing Home furnishings Other consumer Industry Export Total 
products 
2.823 1.685 687 1,330 317 6, 842 
2,712 1,604 660 1.202 309 6, 487 
2,784 1,630 680 1,171 295 6, 561 
2,982 1,792 710 1,256 302 7,042 
3,023 1,930 737 1,255 289 7,246 
3,249 2, 123 781 1,336 293 7,782 
3,515 2,394 838 1,449 295 8, 495 
3,762 2, 548 876 1,521 297 9,006 
3,757 2, 547 879 1,531 288 9,003 
3,941 2,759 898 1. 569 284 9, 450 
FIBER CONSUMPTION: MANMADE GRABBING 14 OF TOTAL 
Manmade fibers 
Total! 
Cotton Wool Rayon-acetate Other 8 
pounds; 
Million Market Million Market Million Market Million Market 
pounds share pounds share pounds share pounds share 
4,335 63.4 435 6.4 1,294 18.9 m 11.3 6,842 
4,191 64.6 4il 6.3 1,082 16.7 796 12.3 6, 487 
4, 082 62.2 412 6.3 1, 156 17.6 905 13.8 6, 561 
4, 188 59.5 429 6.1 1,291 18.3 1,127 16.0 7, 042 
4,040 55.8 412 5,7 1,471 20.3 1,317 18,2 7,246 
4,244 54,5 357 4.6 1,556 20.0 1,599 20.5 „782 
4,478 52.7 387 4.6 1,593 18.8 2, 031 23.9 8, 495 
4,632 51.4 370 4.1 1.622 18.0 2,376 26.4 9, 006 
4,447 49, 4 304 3.4 1,517 16.8 2,730 30.3 9, 003 
4,442 47.0 284 3.0 1,512 16.0 3,213 34.0 9, 450 


1 Includes silk. 


One restraint on investment last year was 
profits (after taxes), which declined about 
26% from a record $702-million in 1966. 
Textile profits will advance approximately 
5% this year, freeing more funds for invest- 
ment. 

Capital spending will also remain high, be- 
cause rising labor costs will continue to force 
firms to introduce labor saving investment. 

On the negative side, lack of funds will be 
a major impediment to broad advances in 
capital spending during 1968. While money is 
not overly tight yet, the Federal Reserve has 
already indicated that funds will not be easy 
to get this year. The Fed raised the discount 
rate three months ago, and only last month 
it called for selective lending. And long-term 
interest rates are generally higher now than a 
year ago. i 

The proposed tax surcharge may also have 
a negative impact on capital spending. But 
most companies will not adjust their plans 
until the bill is passed. If the surcharge is en- 
acted, the industry plans to reduce capital 
spending plans $14-million this year, Since 
the tax bill will not be acted upon until 
March or April, you can expect most of the 
spending cut to take place during the second 
half of the year, 


Sources: Textile Economics Bureau; McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


Research and developed expenditures will 
top last year’s record $44-million by approxi- 
mately 7%. This will mark the sixth con- 
secutive year of increased R&D spending by 
the textile industry. This reflects the strong 
emphasis on discovering new products and 
upgrading old ones—especially in the area of 
man-made fibers. 

The U.S. economy will move ahead at full 
steam in 1968. Gross National Product—the 
market value of all goods and services—will 
gain 7.5% over last year, advancing to $843 
billion, That's almost. double last year's 
growth. Real growth will come to 4% this 
year, and inflation will eat away the remain- 
ing 314%. In 1967, real growth was only 2.5%. 

It is assumed that Congress will enact at 
least an 8% tax surcharge on corporations 
and a 6% surcharge on individuals, probably 
retroactive to January 1, 1968. Also, the costs 
and needs of the Vietnam war are expected to 
continue at about the current level, at least 
until after the 1968 election. 

Government expenditures will only rise 
modestly this year, because of the tighter fis- 
cal spending policy. Most agencies have been 
directed to cut personnel costs 2% and ex- 
penditures on controllable programs 10%. 
Total government spending—federal, state 


and local—will increase $13-billion. Federal 
spending will go up $5-billion, while defense 
spending will rise about $4.5-billion. Defense 
spending slowed down significantly in the 
third quarter of 1967, and all indications are 
that it will not be escalated, at least not until 
after Election Day 1968. 

The restrained federal nondefense spending 
will have a big impact on state and local 
government expenditures, since much of the 
state and local spending is federally financed. 
Therefore, the $8-billion increase in state 
and local spending this year will be less than 
the increase in 1967, in both absolute and 
percentage terms. 

Business capital spending will rise about 
5% this year, the same increase as reported 
in the McGraw-Hill fall survey. This gain is 
small compared with the 15-17% gains of 
1964-1966, but is more than double last 
year’s advance. But this year’s increase in 
capital spending will merely reflect the rise 
in capital goods prices and construction costs. 
There will be no gain in the physical volume 
of new plants and equipment. However, 
capital spending will still be a positive factor 
in the business outlook, because $66-billion 
is a high spending level to maintain. 
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Inventories will fluctuate this year, but by 
a much lesser magnitude than in 1967. The 
inventory buildup will be much larger than 
normal in the first half of the year and less 
than normal] in the second half. Automobile 


tinue to do so, as a hedge against the pos- 
sibility of a steel strike on August 1. After 
the strike deadline, steel inventories will 
have to be cut back. But by then auto pro- 
duction and inventories will be back to 
normal. 

Consumer expenditures for goods and sery- 
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ices, accounting for nearly 34 of all final 
spending in the economy, will rise $33.5- 
billion or 6.7% this year. Even with the 
anticipated tax hike, consumers will be able 
to buy more durable goods than ever before. 
Part of the rise will be due to some post- 
ponement of auto purchases from late 1967 
because of the prolonged strike. Also, a higher 
number of housing completions this year 
will result in additional demand for appli- 
ances, furniture, and a host of other items. 
And prices of consumer durables will be up 
more this year than in any year in the past 
decade, 

Soft goods and service expenditures will 
rise also. Part of the stimulation will come 
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from increased benefits to senior citizens. 
Under the new Social Security bill, addi- 
tional benefits will more than offset the ad- 
ditional payroll taxes. And rising personal 
income will benefit about $4-billion from the 
increase in minimum wages beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968. 

Disposable personal income—the amount 
left over after taxes and certain other fees— 
will advance more than 6% to $577.8-billion. 
Also, the personal savings rate, which 
averaged a very high 6.9% last year, will drop 
to a more normal 6.2% in 1968. A one per- 
centage point decline in the savings rate 
would cause a $5-billion increase in con- 
sumer expenditures. This would mean at 
least a $3.5-billion increase this year. 


Dollar amounts in millions] 
imports 8 Exports . — 
1964 1965 1966 1967 196667 1965 1968 1967 1966-67 
TOU: coc. ote 51.539.)  $1,777.5 S1. 952.3 $1, 714.7 12.2 Fl. 586.6 1, 288.2 $1,283.72 1, 384. 2 +7.8 
Textile fibers and waste. 407.4 435.7 436.3 284.9 —34.7 818.5 617.3 565.6 687.8 +21.6 


vane cotton, excluding linters. 


Wool, unmanufactured_ 
Other. 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles. 


OO aa ES Oae a 
Textile yarn and thread 
Cotton cl including duck 

Textile woven, except cotton 
a Ae worsted, and woolen fabrics.. 


WHOLESALE TEXTILE PRICES: 


201.7 
205.7 


681, 2 


218, 3 
217.4 


218.3 
218.0 


ALL CLIMBING HIGHER 


[Index (1957-59 1000 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

101.2 101. 8 102. 1 102. 0 105.0 

99.6 100. 2 102. 5 100, 4 102. 5 
103.0 104. 3 106. 0 103.2 104.0 

95.8 95,0 89.5 86. 8 89.5 
117.3 134.3 153. 6 171.7 190.0 
102. 8 103.7 105. 0 106.9 108.5 
117.9 123. 0 122. 6 117.6 120. 0 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


TEXTILE MILL OPERATING RATE: REACHING PREFERRED 
LEVEL OF 96 PERCENT 


Textiles All manufacturing 


esse 
2225225252 


Source: McGrew-Hill Department of Economics. 
Textile mill profits after tares: Advancing 


Textile mill profits after taxes: Advancing 
5 percent after 26-percent drop—Con, 
MILL PROFITS—continued 


EO UST Sei E ears Sef. | 
Source: Federal Trade Commission Se- 


curities & Commission; McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics. 


Mill shipments: Heading for a record 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce; 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


Inventories-to-sales ratio: Good news 


r ͤ ee ees 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce; 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


COTTON, MANMADE FIBER TEXTILES—INCREASES IN ALL 


DEPARTMENTS. 
[index (1957-591000 
Cotton and Cotton Manmade 
Year manmade yarns and fiber fabrics 


fiber fabrics. fabrics 


109. 0 108, 0 110.6 
105.1 106. 1 103.6 
105. 8 104.9 108.9 
115.0 108. 8 131.6 
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COTTON, MANMADE FIBER TEXTILES—INCREASE IN ALL 


DEPARTMENTS—Continued 
[Index (1957-59 100) 
Cotton and Cotton Manmade 
Year manmade yarns and fiber fabrics 
fiber fabrics fabrics 
118.0 106.1 150.5 
127.1 111.9 171.0 
140.1 119.7 198.0 
149.1 125.5 221.0 
150. 0 122.1 230. 2 
165.0 128.2 260, 0 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board; McGraw-Hill Department 
of Economics. 
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WOOL TEXTILES AND FABRICS: SLOWLY MAKING A 


COMEBACK 
[Index (1957-59 10001 
Year Wool textiles Wool fabrics 
106.2 105.2 
97.3 96.5 
98.1 97.7 
108. 4 108.9 
102.4 101.8 
93.2 91.5 
99.9 95.0 
97.6 94.0 
92.1 91.2 
95.0 92.5 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board; McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics. 


PRODUCTION WORKERS: HOURLY WAGES UP AGAIN 
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KNIT GOODS: THE CLIMB CONTINUES WITH HOSIERY 
IN THE LEAD 


{Index (1957-59 100) 


Year Knit goods Hosiery Garments 
110.9 104.0 115.8 
109. 8 102. 3 114.9 
116.9 111.5 120.6 
123.5 115.0 129.5 
124.4 117.1 129.5 
131.5 125.3 135.9 
145.7 134.5 153.6 
156. 1 152.0 159.0 
158, 2 165.5 153.0 
169.0 182.0 160.0 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 Percent change, 
1967-68 
— ͤ vv Potent npr nes CC eer Se ethyl 1.79 1,87 1,96 2.06 2.14 +3.9 
. weaving mills. 1.77 1. 88 1.98 2.06 2.14 +3.9 
Manmade weaving milts 1.83 1.92 2.01 2. 08 2.16 -+3.8 
Wool weaving and finishing milis... 1.87 1.96 2.05 2.15 2.25 +4.7 
Narrow fabric mills__....-.- 1.79 1.84 1.92 2.02 2.12 +5.0 
Textile Raishing, except 8050 1 5 Loe 2 15 2 5 2:33 17 
t . a r 
— corerag -A 1.82 1.90 1.98 2.10 2.20 44.8 
Yarn and thread mills... 1,63 1.73 1.83 1.91 2.01 +5.2 
TTT 56. 6 60.2 63.8 61.5 63.0 +2.4 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 
PRODUCTION WORKERS: GROWING IN NUMBER 
Un thousands of employees] 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 Percent change, 
1967-68 
.2 826.7 857.1 845. 8 863.5 +21 
8 210.5 218.0 217.0 218.5 +.7 
Yi 83.4 87.5 85.2 88.0 +3.3 
5 39.9 39.6 38.1 38.5 +1.0 
6 26.2 27.9 28.3 29.0 +2.5 
1 205. 8 209. 8 203. 0 207.0 +2.0 
3 65.4 67.3 66.0 66.5 +.8 
0 34.0 35.6 32.8 34.0 +43.7 
8 101.2 107.7 113.9 119.0 -+44.5 
6 60.2 63.8 61.5 63.0 +42.4 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK: A SLIGHT INCREASE 
Hours per week Percent change, 
1967-68 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Textile mill products. 8 41.0 41.8 41.9 40,9 41.3 +10 
is Cotton —— mills. 8 42.0 42.7 43.2 41,9 42.5 +14 
Manmade weaving mi a 43.3 43.7 43.3 41.8 42.5 +1.7 
Wool 8 ang finishing milis. — we wie mie = 2 2 5 a $ 
86 38.5 38.8 38.7 38.3 38.5 T5 
42.0 42.5 43.2 42.4 42.8 +.9 
41.9 42.9 42.1 39.0 40.5 ＋3.8 
41.1 42.6 42.4 40.3 41.4 +2.7 
41.4 42.3 42.9 41.9 42. 4 +12 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


AMENDMENT NO. 670 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am submitting with the 
cosponsorship of Senators JORDAN of 
Idaho, MILLER, and Percy would estab- 
lish a Commission on Federal Budget 
Priorities and Expenditure Policy. The 
16-member Commission would be com- 
posed of representatives of the Presi- 
dent, of the Senate, of the House of 
Representatives, and of the public, with 
equal representation from both parties. 
The Commission would be assisted by a 
professional staff and would aid the 
Commission in making a comprehensive 
and impartial study and investigation 
of the programs and policies of the Fed- 


eral Government with a view toward 
formulating recommendations with re- 
spect to the first, establishing of spend- 
ing priorities among Federal programs, 
including the identification of those 
programs which need greatest immedi- 
ate emphasis and those which can be 
deferred in a time of expected deficits, 
in order to serve as a guide to the ad- 
ministration in making expenditures 
and in drawing up future budgets; sec- 
ond, appraising of Federal activities in 
order to identify those programs which 
tend to retard economic growth and for 
which expenditures should be reduced 
or eliminated; third, improving of the 
Federal budgeting and appropriations 
process in order to increase the effective 


control of expenditures; fourth, exam- 
ining of the responsibilities and func- 
tions which are now assumed by the 
Federal Government, but which could 
be performed better and with superior 
effectiveness by the private economy; 
fifth, reviewing of Federal responsibil- 
ity and functions in order to determine 
which could be better performed at the 
State and local levels; and, sixth, im- 
proving Government organization and 
procedures in order to increase effi- 
ciency and promote savings, including 
a review of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission in order to deter- 
mine how well those already imple- 
mented have achieved their purposes in 
practice and whether those were not yet 
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implemented should be given further 
consideration. 

The Commission is authorized to sub- 
mit such reports as it may consider ad- 
visable. However, with respect to the 
question of budgetary priorities, the 
Commission is asked to submit an in- 
terim report no later than January 1, 
1969. Its final report is due by January 
1, 1970. 

Reform of the Federal budget involves 
more than cuts in any one year. Emer- 
gency budget reductions such as I and 
others have recommended would not 
necessarily provide an optimum alloca- 
tion of public expenditures. Therefore, 
it is vital to look beyond our current 
budgetary problems to the future shape 
of Federal spending. 

In both 1963 and 1964 and again in 
its 1968 report on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, the minority of the Joint 
Economic Committee recommended the 
establishment of this Commission. In 
1963 and 1964 the administration re- 
jected the proposal, but I hope they do 
not this year. 

The recommendations of an objec- 
tive and nonpartisan Commission 
should command widespread public 
support. It would offer a sound basis on 
which to rearrange budgetary priorities 
and begin to reform Federal spending 
policies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 670) is as fol- 
lows: 

HR. 15414 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION ON 
FEDERAL BUDGET PRIORITIES AND EX- 
PENDITURE POLICY. 

“(a) Recognizing the profound influence 
which the composition and level of Federal 
expenditures and their relationship to rev- 
enues have on the Nation's general welfare, 
domestic tranquility, economic growth and 
stability, it is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent of Congress to initiate a far-reaching 
objective and nonpartisan review of Federal 
budget priorities and expenditure policy. In 
the carrying out of such review, and in the 
formulation of recommendations with re- 
spect thereto, particular consideration shall 
be given to the following— 

“(1) establishing spending priorities 
among Federal programs, including the iden- 
tification of those programs which need 
greatest immediate emphasis and those 
which can be deferred in a time of expected 
deficits, in order to serve as a guide to the 
administration in making expenditures and 
in drawing up future budgets; 

“(2) appraising Federal activities in order 
to identify those programs which tend to 
retard economic growth and for which ex- 
penditures should be reduced or eliminated; 

“(3) improving the Federal budgeting and 
appropriations process in order to increase 
the effective control of expenditures; 

“(4) the responsibilities and 
functions which are now assumed by the 
Federal Government, but which could be 
performed better and with superior effective- 
ness by the private economy; 

“(5) reviewing Federal responsibility and 
functions in order to determine which could 


be better performed at the State and local 
levels; and 
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“(6) improving Government tion 
and procedures in order to increase efficiency 
and promote savings, including a review of 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion in order to determine how well those 
already implemented have achieved their 
purposes in practice and whether those not 
yet implemented should be given further 
consideration. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURE POLICY 


“(b) (A) In order to carry out the purposes 
set forth in the first section of this Act, there 
is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Federal Budget 
Priorities and Expenditure Policy (referred 
to hereinafter as the ‘Commission’). 

“(B) The Commission shall be composed of 
sixteen members as follows: 

“(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
branch of the Government, including the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, and two 
from private life who have distinguished 
careers in labor, the professions, industry, 
local and State government, or higher edu- 
cation; 

(2) Six members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate; and 

“(3) Six members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

“(C) Of each class of two members referred 
to in subsection (B), not more than one 
member shall be from any one political 


party. 

“(D) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

“(E) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 
sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code. 

(F) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

“(G) Nine members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

“ADVISORY PANEL TO THE COMMISSION 

“(c) The Commission may establish an 
Advisory Panel which shall consist of per- 
sons of exceptional competence and experi- 
ence in appropriate fields, including social 
welfare, economics, and political science. 
Such Advisory Panel members shall be drawn 
equally from the Government, private in- 
dustry, and nonprofit educational institu- 
tions, and shall be persons available to act 
as consultants for the Commission. 


“STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

“(d) (A) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable in accordance with 
the provisions of the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

“(B) The Commission may procure with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and intermit- 
tent services (including those of members of 
the Advisory Panel) to the same extent as 
authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. 

“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

“(e)(A) The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive and impartial study and in- 
vestigation of the programs and policies of 
the Federal Government with a view to car- 
rying out the purposes set forth in the first 
section of this Act. 

“(B) During the course of its study and 
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investigation the Commission may submit to 
the President and the Congress such reports 
as the Commission may consider advisable. 
The Commission shall submit to the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress an interim report 
with respect to its findings, conclusions and 
recommendations pursuant to section (a) (1) 
no later than January 1, 1969, and a final 
report no later than January 1, 1970. 


“POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


“(f)(A) (1) The Commissioner or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, or any duly des- 
ignated member, and may be served by any 
person designated by the Chairman, the Vice 
Chairman, or such member. 

“(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is being carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of whch the person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, upon application by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission or a subcommittee thereof, there 
to produce evidence if so ordered, or there 
to give testimony touching the matter under 
inquiry; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by the court 
as a contempt thereof. 

“(B) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this Act. 


“COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 


“(g). (A) Members of the Commission who 
are Members of Congress or officers of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
shall serve without compensation in addition 
to that received in their regular public 
employment, but shall be allowed necessary 
travel expenses (or, in the alternative, a per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and mileage not 
to exceed the rates prescribed in the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended), without 
regard to the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 835-842), the Standard- 
ized Government Travel Regulations, or sec- 
tion 10 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (5 U.S.C. 
73b), and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission 

“(B) Members of the Commission, other 
than those to whom subsection (a) is ap- 
plicable, shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $75 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Commisison and shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Commission, as 
provided for in subsection (a) of this section. 

“EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


ch). There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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“EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“(i). The Commission shall cease to exist 
days after the submission of its final report.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York if it is a fact that the trade balance 
of the United States for at least the past 
decade, and particularly for the last 5 or 
6 years, has been the principal factor 
which, at least to date, has enabled us 
to avoid really fiscal disaster. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. We really got into the squeeze 
of the international balance of payments 
in a very aggravated way when we lost 
our grip on the export market to some 
extent. 

It is amazing—and the Senator has 
heard my views on this matter many 
times—that with an $850 billion economy, 
there is nonetheless a $6.8 billion export 
surplus which has represented the differ- 
ence apparently in the eyes of the people 
of the world who hold instruments of 
credit from the United States as to 
whether we were really going to favor our 
international commitments. When our 
export surplus began to go to pieces, that 
apparently was the final stroke. 

It was the $3 billion diminution which 
has literally occurred within the past 
year, which has been so very costly to us. 
Even if one could say that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] 
had a good case under normal conditions, 
one could almost as a lawyer introduce 
a demurrer to it on the ground that we 
should not do it now. 

I deeply believe that the case would 
not stand up in that context. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator would care to com- 
ment on the number of other nations 
trading with the United States who have 
already registered with our Government 
expressions of alarm or concern about. 
the possibility of moving toward pro- 
tectionism, quota system, or whatever 
the Senator cares to call it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator forgive 
me. I understand that the Vice President. 
wishes to make an announcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appreciates the consideration of the 
Senator. 


COMMISSION ON THE REVISION OF 
THE CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—APPOINT- 
MENT BY VICE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 90- 
226, appoints the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Brste] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty] to the Commission 
on the Revision of the Criminal Laws of 
the District of Columbia. 


UNITED STATES-MEXICO INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 
APPOINTMENT BY VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 86— 
420, appoints the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. GRIFFIN] to attend the United 
States-Mexico Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
on April 11 to 17, 1968, to replace the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen]. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Euro- 
pean Common Market has been giving us 
warnings constantly, and I put one into 
the Recorp this morning. 

In addition, other nations, including 
Japan—they are one of our principal 
trading partners—have made the most 
urgent representations to the United 
States. I am not privy to our adminis- 
tration’s secrets, but I believe that this 
has been considered so seriously by major 
trading partners of the United States 
that they have sent special representa- 
tives, diplomatic representatives, to our 
Government to make representations to 
it as to how serious would be the reper- 
cussions of any such new policy by the 
United States. 


AMENDMENT No. 671 


Mr. MUNDT., Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] and myself. It has for its purpose 
the establishment of a special 20-percent 
war tax on the taxable income of any 
taxpayer in the United States who has 
engaged in trade with any Communist 
country supplying material to the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. I ask that 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
pincs in the chair). The amendment will 
be received and printed, and will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
presentation of the distinguished Senator 
from New York reminds me of the minor- 
ity leader’s position with respect to the 
removal of the gold cover, in his lecture 
about Chicken Little crying that the sky 
is falling. 

It so happens, Mr. President, by way of 
some examples of nontariff barriers, that 
seven nations in the European Economic 
Community, in Western Europe, the 
Common Market, have international 
agreements or treaties with respect to 
tariff barriers—six of those nations have 
quotas, six of them have import licenses, 
three have consular fees, import sur- 
charges, prior deposit requirements, and 
13 have import incentives. 

Now it is said that to suggest one little 
provision in the U.S. Senate, to write in 
a policy for woolens and manmade fibers 
similar to that we have had with great 
success, and which has been agreed to by 
31 nations in the field of cotton, would 
revolutionize the trade policy of the 
world. It is said that this suggestion 
comes at a terrible time, when we could 
file a demurrer, and that it has nothing 
to do with jobs. 

Of course, this is not the fact. 

The fact is that the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from New York has agreed with 
almost every other Senator when a prob- 
lem has arisen in the last year and a 
half in which the word “jobs” has oc- 
curred, even when applied to the Export- 
Import Bank. The Senator from New 
York—I have documentation of his quo- 
tation—said that the answer is jobs. 
When it came to foreign aid, we heard 
that the answer is jobs. When he came to 
riots in the streets, he said the answer 
is jobs. But then when we discuss jobs, 
the Senator from New York says, “we’ve 
given an improper signal to the European 
Economic Community, and there’s going 
to be trade chaos.” 

The fact is that in 1966 we had an im- 
balance in textile trade of $902 million, 
with a total deficit in balance of pay- 
ments of approximately $1.4 billion. Two- 
thirds was represented in the textile in- 
dustry alone. In the past year, according 
to the Department of Commerce, there 
has been a $766 million imbalance in tex- 
tiles alone. 

So if we start with the initial part of 
the Senator’s statement with respect to 
concern for balance of payments in 
trades, he would certainly be speaking 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. President, before I answer the re- 
mainder of the Senator’s argument, I 
should like to return to the record we 
would like to make with respect to the 
fairness and the concern with which this 
problem has been approached. 

President John F. Kennedy, on Febru- 
ary 26, 1962, wrote Representative Carl 
Vinson, then chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. , 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 26, 1962. 
Hon, Cart VINSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Carn: As you know, I have long 
shared the concern over the textile industry 
expressed by you and the other Congressmen 
who signed the letter of February 15. Every 
segment of our economy must prosper if we 
are to achieve satisfactory growth rates and 
satisfactory employment levels. 

Nine months ago I proposed seven meas- 
ures to help overcome the handicaps faced 
by the industry. 

First, I directed the Department of Com- 
merce to launch an expanded program of 
research, covering new products, processes 
and markets. I understand that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences was asked by the 
Department of Commerce to help explore 
this whole broad area and to report its find- 
ings and recommendations. A labor-man- 
agement committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is advising and assisting 
in the development of recommendations and 
a report is scheduled for completion on 
March 5. 

Second, existing depreciation allowances 
on textile machinery have been revised to 
permit more rapid replacement and to take 
into account obsolescence. This action is 
already proving helpful in speeding mod- 
ernization of textile equipment. 

Third, in accordance with my direction, 
the Small Business Administration has made 
available necessary financing for moderniza- 
tion of textile machinery, lending over $6 
million since this program was initiated. 
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Fourth, the Department of Agriculture 
submitted to me, and I transmitted to the 
Tariff Commission, a proposal for the im- 
position of an equalization fee to offset the 
cost to the United States mills of the ad- 
verse differential in raw cotton costs be- 
tween domestic and foreign textile producers. 
The Tariff ion has just concluded 
hearings upon this matter and I have already 
requested them to complete their investiga- 
tion and report as soon as practicable.. 

Fifth, I have submitted to the Congress a 
Trade Expansion Bill, which includes a pro- 
posal to permit plants and workers seriously 
injured or threatened with serious injury 
as a result of increased imports to receive 
assistance from the Federal Government. 
Hearings upon this legislation are sched- 
uled to begin March 12. 

Sixth, all cotton textile products are now 
covered by a special international agree- 
ment reached at Geneva on July 17, 1961, 
authorizing the limitation of imports to the 
level of the 12 months ending June 30, 1961. 
This agreement expires September 30, 1962. 
The long-term agreement, which was just 
negotiated, will continue the same level of 
imports, with minor adjustments, for an 
additional five years. It provides the tools 
with which we can prevent adverse effects 
upon the cotton textile industry from im- 
ports, and the tools will be used. 

I concur in your evaluation of the im- 
portance of the long-term arrangement. Of 
course, adherence by the nineteen govern- 
ments involved must still be obtained, and 
the United States will exert every effort to 
obtain this adherence. 

The rights of the United States under 
both the short-term arrangement and the 
long-term arrangement will be exercised in 
such a manner that their force will not be 
modified or diluted by administrative judg- 
ment or action. Representatives of the De- 
partments involved have explained to you 
and others the way the Arrangements will 
be administered and I assure you and your 
colleagues of my continuing interest. Under 
our plan for administering the Arrange- 
ments the industry can plan production with 
complete confidence that its markets will 
not be disrupted by imports. 

Finally, there is now pending before the 
Office of Emergency Planning an applica- 
tion by the textile industry for relief under 
the national security provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. Consideration 
of this case upon its merits is being expe- 
dited and I am requesting the Office of 
Emergency Planning to make a recommen- 
dation to me without any unnecessary de- 
lay. 

I have also requested the Departments in- 
volved to implement my program for the 
wool, man-made fiber and silk divisions of 
the industry. Almost all of the points in the 
program announced on May 2, 1961, apply 
equally to each of these. 

I appreciate very much your warm ex- 
pressions of support. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I quote one sentence: 

I have also requested the Department in- 
volved to implement my program for the 
wool, man-made fiber and silk divisions of 
the industry. Almost all of the points in the 
program announced on May 2, 1961 apply 
equally to each of these. 


Here is the father of free trade in 
modern times, After Cordell Hull, with 
his emphasis on reciprocal free trade, 
President Kennedy came to Congress, in 
his message on the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, asking for Executive authority 
to implement trade negotiations and 
agreements. My measure—we will go over 
it in detail—has a proviso in the next 
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to the last sentence that notwithstand- 
ing any part of this particular amend- 
ment, the President has the authority to 
enter into any agreements and limit, de- 
crease or increase, or otherwise limit the 
rate of importation of textile articles, 
regardless of any other provisions in the 
bill. 

So the ultimate authority is given to 
the Executive. 

In addition to the letter of February 
26, 1962, we have other documents that 
go right to the comprehensiveness of 
the particular program. A statement by 
President Johnson in October of 1964, 
at Macon, is significant. At that time he 
said: 

We must now focus on the remaining weak 
spots and implement the rest of our program. 


Immediately, they say, “Why don’t 
you go ahead and do it? Why don’t you 
agree?” The one fly in the ointment, the 
one hurdle, is the crowd we have over 
here in great numbers, going with great 
fanfare to the White House—having teas 
and coffees—with the Prime Minister, 
even coming out and helping us in Viet- 
nam for a change; I thought that was a 
fringe benefit—the entire Cabinet of 
Japan. 

The State Department has arranged 
another trip for American interests and 
public officials next month, from the 
United States to Japan, where all is going 
to be lovey-dovey. The whole idea is that 
we should not be outwitted by the sharp 
Japanese businessman. That is the heart 
of this problem. We are not concerned 
about the underdeveloped nations, the 
emerging nations, the European Eco- 
nomic Community. We are concerned 
about the Japanese. 

This is the Japanese position: We tried 
in December of 1962, at the leadership 
of Mr. Hickman Price, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, when he went 
to London, to the conference which Pres- 
ident Kennedy directed that they should 
have—and with the State Department, 
like a reluctant child, constantly kick- 
ing and screaming, “Nobody is going to 
talk.” President Kennedy then directed 
the State Department, with Commerce 
and other representatives, to go to Lon- 
don to have a conference on his textile 
program with regard to woolens. 

Mr. Hickman Price said it was a farce, 
that the other side had been notified 
through our State Department that 
there was no reason to think they were 
going to have any agreements or they 
should really sit down and discuss the 
measure. Mr. Price had to rent a room 
the following morning because no ar- 
rangements had been made for a meeting 
room, 

They had another meeting in June of 
1964, and then, in June of 1965, in Tokyo. 
A Daily News article reported on that 
particular safari—trying to get agree- 
ments in woolens and manmade fibers— 
headed by Mr. Warren Christopher of 
the State Department. 

Mr. President, at that particular time 
the Japanese stated as follows: 

We are merely attending a conference to 
inform the Americans once and for all that 
we have no intention of entering any inter- 


national agreement involving quantitative 
restrictions on importation of woolen goods. 
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They further stated: 


Japan's position on an agreement and con- 
ference has not changed since last year when 
we said no! Since August, 1964, there have 
been developments which may be important. 
These have been a hardening of our position, 
not a softening of same. = 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
entire article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Japanese Statement] 


REPORT ON UNITED STATES-JAPAN WOOL TEX- 
TILE CONFERENCE IN TOKYO, JUNE 7-8, 1965 
(Under caption “Hard Words in the Asuka- 

noma Room” in Daily News Record of 

September 30, 1965) 

WasHINGTON.—The Japanese woolen ex- 
porter rose to his feet. “We are not North 
Vietnam,” he told the Americans defiantly. 

“We hope you will make a distinction be- 
tween your friends and enemies.” 

When the exporter, Kyutaro Izaki, sat 
down, last June’s Toyko wool cloth confer- 
ence had been shattered. Angry and discour- 
aged, the American delegation packed its 
bags and came home. 

This is one of the dramatic insights con- 
tained in an extraordinary document which 
has just come into DNR’s possession. It is an 
unofficial stenographic record in two lan- 
guages, of what went on behind the closed 
doors of the Asukanoma Room at Tokyo's 
Hotel Okura last June 7-8. 

DNR and the world’s press reported on 
that meeting between United States and 
Japanese Governments and wool textile rep- 
resentatives. They reported the Japanese had 
firmly rejected a United States bid for an in- 
ternational conference on wool marketing. 

What they did not report, what no one has 
reported, are details of the sometimes savage 
infighting which occurred in the course of 
that meeting, when the normal niceties of 
such negotiations went out the window and 
the Japanese mounted belligerent attacks on 
the American proposals. 

Now that DNR has turned up the record, 
the story can be told, Against the background 
of renewed rumblings on the wool cloth im- 
port front (see DNR Page One, Sept. 29), 
what happened in Tokyo takes on new sig- 
nificance, 

The gap not only between U.S. and Japa- 
nese positions on wool, but between the basic 
philosophies of how negotiations should be 
conducted between civilized nations, be- 
comes astoundingly wide when you read this 
record. 

Here are some of the highlights: 

It was Warren Christopher's (Dean Rusk’s 
special representative) remark that “if relief 
from disruptive imports is not forthcoming, 
Congress may well take matters into its own 
hands,” that brought Izaki up fighting. 

“We were shocked by your presentation,” 
he said. “We were shocked by your presenta- 
tion on economic matters. We are confident 
that if you will get an objective analysis 
you will support our position that our ex- 
ports have not injured the U.S. This in- 
cludes worsteds. I am sure we could talk 
all day but not agree .. furthermore we 
are shocked by your political presentation. 
We are the closest friends and allies, there- 
fore, you surprised us by your political 
threats, So I assure you, we too have a gov- 
ernment and legislature and we have leaders 
who are concerned with our welfare and they 
will protect us. 

“We too,” Izaki went on, “have means for 
our protection including trade in textiles. 
Therefore, to avoid an ugly showdown, you 
should check the real facts and change your 
position. 

“The reason we refuse you is not because 
we are unreasonable. We are not easily 
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frightened and our relationship will suffer. 
We do not like political threats. 

“We are not North Vietmam,” he con- 
cluded. “We hope you will make a distinc- 
tion between your friends and enemies.” 

Izaki’s savage onslaught was especially dis- 
tasteful to the Americans with its reference 
to a rapidly escalating shooting war, with 
heavy American casualties. As Izaki sat down, 
two more Japanese threw in more polite, but 
equally tough remarks, 

Shokichi Abe, Chairman of the Japan Wool 

ers’ Association, told the meeting: 

“We have no intention of participating in 
an international wool conference. It is a 
domestic problem and must be solved domes- 
tically. You should not resort to political 
pressure.” 

Hikoichiro Miyazaki, President of the 
Japan Textile Products Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, added, “LTA is a dissatisfaction to me 
and I am not pleased by it, therefore I op- 
pose an agreement on wool,” 

But it was Izaki’s statement that popped 
the lid on the kettle. 

Shin-ichi Arai, Director of MITT’s Textile 
Bureau, had the gavel. Realizing perhaps 
that the meeting was about to break up in 
such rancor it would be difficult ever to sit 
down constructively with the same cast of 
characters, he moved for a 30-minute lunch 
break. The Americans were invited to eat 
with their hosts, They declined, and went 
off to huddle alone. 

They were angry and disturbed. It was 
agreed during their luncheon caucus that 
Izaki had made further talk impossible. The 
Americans had no intention of negotiating 
under a gun. 

When they came back into the Asukanoma 
Room, where the sessions were held, Chris- 
topher stood up. 

“I speak more in sorrow than in anger,” he 
said. “We feel that we have received the 
answer to our report in such terms, and in 
such a way, as to rule out the usefulness of 
any further discussions. There are many fac- 
tual matters which might have been clarified 
or corrected, but it would not be useful to do 
so in the atmosphere established this morn- 


As they came out of the room, Morton H. 
Darman, President of The Top Co., Boston, 
and a United States delegate, told DArLY 
News Recorp of the “harsh and unfriendly 
attitude of the Japanese.” 

Just how harsh, how unfriendly, was not 
revealed until the record became available 
here this week. 

Other Japanese delegates had also spoken 
bluntly. The day before the sessions began 
Darry News Recorp quoted a Japanese offi- 
cial as branding the talks, “Operation Waste 
of Time,” and saying, “We are merely attend- 
ing a conference to inform the Americans 
once and for all that we have no intention 
of entering into any international agreement 
involving quantitative restrictions on the 
importation of woolen goods.” 

Shiro Miyamoto, Chief of the Textile Bu- 
reau's Textile Products Division, and lead- 
off Japanese speaker, had rattled off statistics 
aimed at demonstrating Japan’s efforts to 
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curtail production and insisted that in 1960 
American spinning and number of looms 
“each increased but here we banned addi- 
tional capacity.” 

Ichiro Yoshioka, Chief of the Textile Ex- 
port Section, was much blunter. He said 
Japan was in the red in its trade with 
America. 

“Japan will not go along with setting up 
another trade barrier, no matter what items 
are involved...” 

Arai, relinquishing his chairmanship to 
make a statement, said, “We are not happy 
at trend of discussions to establish new trade 
barriers . . . Japan's position on an agree- 
ment and conference has not changed since 
last year when we said no! Since August 1964, 
there have been developments which may be 
important. These have been a hardening of 
our position, not softening of same.” 

He went on, covering several topics, in in- 
creasingly hard language: 

“Disappointments on cotton renegotiation 
in 1965 . . . mounting resentment to cotton 
arrangement in Japan. . . attitude of U.S. 
that prosperity is rampant in Japan. . U.S. 
is moving in direction of a violation of Article 
I of LTA. . . we are not convinced about 
U.S, position paper. . we were told that LTA 
discrimination against Japanese cottons 
would be removed, but this has not hap- 
pened,” and so on. 

But all of these remarks were still within 
the ground rules of hard bargaining between 
professionals over a conference table. 

It was Izaki's gratuitous slap at the United 
States and his reference to Vietnam that 
ruptured the meeting. 

Arai knew this and closed the session with 
this remark: 

“The meeting of two days is coming to a 
close. There were A.M. expressions made 
which were not pertinent and I want you 
to know they were not meant. We have had 
honest and somewhat too frank exchange of 
views (but) we know (we) understand each 
other.” 

But there was a postscript. As the record 
now reveals it went this way: 

“At conclusion, member of foreign office 
conferred with Arai. Arai then called for 
re-opening the meeting for the purpose of 
expunging from the record the Izaki state- 
ment regarding North Vietnam. This was 
done.” 

Izaki’s statement was expunged from the 
record, Whoever the Japanese foreign office 
man was, he was a diplomat. But before his 
intelligent and tactful intervention, Izaki’s 
remark had been permitted to remain an 
hour in the record, as one American delegate 
put it, “like a cupful of vinegar on a sea of 
milk.” 

The foreign office official had realized that 
they could not let the record stand as it 
was and still hope one day again to sit down 
with Americans and bargain on wool, So 
they cut it out. 

How right he was to change the record 
was made clear when the U.S. delegation 
reported back to Washington. It was said 
here that several Senators and Representa- 
tives were so angered they very nearly went 
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on the record with their protests. That they 
did not is a tribute to cool thinking on the 
part of American woolen men who felt that 
would only make things worse. 

In fact, as one source puts it, the air has 
now cleared to the extent that at least the 
Japanese are willing to talk (by cable) on 
specific segments of the over-all problem, 
especially on worsteds. 

But while the record has been changed 
and the tempers cooled, it’s apparent that 
the Izaki remark will not soon be expunged 
from the memories of those Americans who 
heard it. 

J. W. B. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, finally, 
the matter was climaxed when Mr. Chris- 
topher put forth the position of the 
United States in trying to obtain agree- 
ments. I shall quote the response of the 
Japanese: 

“We are not North Vietnam,” he con- 
cluded. “We hope you will make a distinc- 
tion between your friends and your enemies.” 


The position of Japan has been very 
militant and obviously so because they 
have an $889 million balance of trade in 
their favor with the United States, and 
as of 1966 $430 million of that is repre- 
sented in textile articles. 

Mr. President, here is a nation with 
less than 1 percent of its gross na- 
tional product going into the national 
defense, with no sacrifice in blood or 
material wealth, with us defending the 
Far East and making the sacrifice, not 
only with our boys but also in billions 
and billions of dollars, and then they 
say we should realize they are not North 
Vietnam, and that they are not going to 
talk to us, and they are going to bring 
the cabinet over and entertain every- 
body, and we are going to let the jobs 
be exported from the United States to 
Japan. 

Yesterday I attended a groundbreak- 
ing in my backyard at what they call an 
industry but which was wholly and solely 
a warehouse facility so they could import 
from foreign countries textile articles. 
That is where the jobs are going. There 
is still some $370.2 million in textile 
commodities as an unfavorable balance 
in textile trade alone between Japan and 
the United States. 

Mr. President, in support of the figure 
of $889 million, I offer and ask to have 
printed in the Recor a report from the 
Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Survey of Current 
Business, dated June 1967, for the period 
1961 to 1966. 

There being no objection, the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS—OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[The balance of trade with Japan for the year 1966 shows a deficit balance of $889,000,000. This item appears on line 23} 


Line Credits +-; debits — 


Exports of and services... 

Excluding transfers under military grants 
Merchandise, adjusted, excluding military... 
Transfers under military sales contracts. 
1 under military grants, net 

rans 


alties from direct investments. 


0 0 . 


See footnote at end of table. 


Other private services 


Japan: 

1961 1962 1963 1964 
5 2.122 1.943 2,289 2,526 
9 1.943 2,289 2, 526 

- 1,767 1,540 1, 820 1,974 

24 24 25 16 
“== ig. ee ee a 

13 13 20 26 

11 14 15 18 

74 8l 88 101 


Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 1 


1965 1966 1963 1964 1965 1966 
2,676 2,961 1,175 1,540 1,763 1,651 
2,676 2,961 1,175 12,540 1,763 1.651 
2,051 2, 341 849 1,188 1,258 1,149 
31 24 26 40 96 66 
ie aca, Be ae Re icy 9 R 74 
27 34 20 26 30 33 
20 26 36 47 59 66 
107 98 57 58 7¹ 78 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS—OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 
[The balance of trade with Japan for the year 1966 shows a deficit balance of $889,000,000. This item appears on line 23} 


Japan: 
1963 


Credits -+; debits — 


1964 1964 


SRLS 


ments on credits: 
meson ea 


n in 1M 
N assats in the United States, net; increase in foreign 
ities) (+): 


e 
00 
Ohe abilities reported by US, 


Lai of U.S. Government, excluding marketable or convertible 


Associated with specific transactions 
Other nonmarketable, nonconvertible, medium-term securities 
US. Government mane or convertible bonds and notes. 


88888 BF SMe Sssssss SE FSS BS BALER 28888 


1Data for earlier periods have not been separately estimated, but are included in the totals shown in table 1. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I also be of great interest to all Senators. They 


1965 


24 and 26). é 32 
Transactions | in U.S. private assets, net; increase in assets (— = —828 —527 —839 —13 365 —11¹ —159 
RSET e a —29 —54 —68 —78 —19 —31 —108 —136 
2 —6l —101 164 22.2.2... —52 —4 3 

2 4 9 18 7 15 15 

—11 —23 SE xe tase nls 7 10 —10 12 

—4 —51¹ —155 —136 —15 119 29 —43 

—670 —212 —431 —482 266 —12 -3 

2 —30 —57 35 1 —9 3 —2 5 

term Bs —25 —33 —36 —20 9 —4 —6 —9 
Transactions in U.S. Government assets, excluding official reserve assets, net; —23 —56 —53 50 62 —50 31 14 

increase in assets (—). 

Loans and other long-term assets. r —64 —98 —93 —18 —24 sh) ie eae Pa es Se 
. — currencies and other short-term assets 4 3 —2¹ 3 5 —2 —1 1 
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Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
1963 


642 
-323  —313 
-15 E; ] 

meas | Satan: 24 
—3³ —5 
=g A 
—17 17 

-1 4 
iy -2 
—1¹ —39 
—64 -56 


There being no objection, the charts 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» a set of tables that would 


U.S. IMPORTS OF TEXTILES 
[In millions of pounds} 


represent the most up-to-date informa- were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


As fiber Manmade 
filaments As fiber 
and products total 
filament 
yarn 
60. 1 23.5 83.6 
87.6 30.6 118.2 
145.2 36.2 181.4 
158.2 50, 0 208. 2 
159. 3 79.0 238.3 
212.7 122.2 334.9 
196, 4 137.6 334.0 
137.2 56.1 194. 1 
Percent change, 1961-66... +253.9 420. 0 +300,6 


Source: Textile O 
Oct. 24, 1967, tables 216 
Bureau. 


non, April 1967, p. 66; March 1967, 
6 and 217; Cotton Situation, Oct. 27, 1 


tion we can obtain. as follows: 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF TEXTILE FIBERS 
Un millions of pounds} 
Manmade Cotton Wool Total 
Cotton Wool Total 
T Ea Seca ee 1,842.2 4,031.2 535, 0 6, 408. 4 
1862 2,161.5 4,277.5 570. 3 7, 009. 3 
1963. 2,515. 7 4, 136. 7 558, 6 7,211.0 
1964. 2, 850. 5 4,331.4 490. 8 7,672.7 
188.9 127.4 399.9 1985 3, 237.9 4, 664.3 527.5 8,429.7 
309.8 145.6 573.6 1966. 3,565. 2 4,947.9 500.5 9, 013.6 
304.3 152.6 . 3, 793.7 4,670.8 423.7 8, 888. 2 
300.2 141.1 649.5 Average, 1961-868 — 2695.5 4, 398. 2 530.4 7,624, 1 
360.6 156.1 755.0 Percent change, 1861-66 — 483.5 ＋ 22.7 —6. 4 4-40.7 
507.0 142.9 S La SE eee eee 
438.5 121.8 894. 3 
328. 5 144. 3 666. 8 Source: Textile Organon, March 1967, p. 52.; Wool Situation, Oct. 24, 1967, tables 216 and 217; 
+1684 -+12.2 4146.3 Cotton Situation, Oct. 27, 1967. tables 2 and 


72 FR pat 7 8.75 Wool Situation, 


Textile Economics 
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S. 1796 BASE PERIOD IMPORTS OF MANMADE STAPLE FIBER, FILAMENTS, AND FILAMENT 
YARN (IN POUNDS) AND IMPORTS OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURES (IN SQUARE YARD EQUIVA- 


{in percent LENTS) 
[In millions} 
Manmade Cotton Wool Total 
fiber oe Textile manufactures (not including floor coverings) 
ple fiber, 
filaments, Cotton Wool Manmade Total 
$5 1 25 72 and flamen fiber 
7.2 7.4 27.3 8.9 yarn 
T 1 „ 
X Y % y 60.1 720.2 85.3 100.5 906. 0 
3 1 3 1 mee „„ m7 pa 
6.9 7.4 7,2 ee 158.2 1,057.5 130.5 266.3 1,454.3 
CWö„˙ iO PA 
March 197 and October 1967; oe 8 Oct. 24, 1967, tables „ „ . „781. 
216 and, 217: Cotton Stustion Oct. 27, 1967, tables 2 and 28 riment of Commerce, Avoraga.-----.------- R72 118 M39 381 1688 
Teula Econamies Bureau, Statisties on Cotton, 1925 through 1852 eble Percent change, ct S8 + FIO +678. PK: 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce; Textile Economics Bureau. 
U.S. FOREIGN TRADE IN PRODUCTS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
A. In millions of dollars. (Source: Office of Textiles, Department of Commerce; Textile Organon) 
Imports Exports Balance of trade 
Cotton Wool Man-made Total Cotton Wool Man-made Total Cotton Wool Man-made Total 
fiber fiber fiber 
268.7 216.3 81.1 566. 1 284.2 8.9 273.4 566. 5 +15.5 —207.4 +192. 3 +0.4 
198. 8 200. 3 76.4 475.5 272.4 9.2 268. 1 549.7 +73.6 —191.1 +191.7 +74.2 
306. 8 272.4 104.3 683. 5 217.3 9.6 322.3 549, 2 —89. 5 —262. 8 +218.0 —134,3 
298.8 297.1 124.3 720.2 262.5 9.6 326.6 598.7 —36.3 —287.5 +202. 3 —121. 5 
308. 3 289. 1 170. 4 767. 8 206. 5 10.9 406. 3 623.7 —101.8 —278.2 +235, 9 —144. 1 
369, 2 356. 6 247.5 973.3 218.9 11.3 335.7 565.9 —150.3 —345.3 +88, 2 —407.4 
463.1 353.8 322.5 1,139.4 231.3 20.1 360. 4 611.8 —231.8 —302. 4 +6. 6 —527. 6 
416.7 306. 6 351.5 1,074.8 230. 1 15.0 358.2 603. 3 186. 6 —291. 6 +6.7 71.5 
cent change, 1960-6. +72.3 +63.6 +297.7 +101.3 —18.6 +125. 8 +31.8 SC: Z subd aaa beatae 
B. In millions of pounds of fiber equivalents. (Source: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc.) 
252.3 132.1 105. 3 489.7 233.3 4.7 202. 4 440.4 —19.0 —127.4 +97.1 —49.3 
188. 9 127.4 83.6 399. 9 239.2 4.5 202. 1 445.8 +50, 3 —122.9 +118. 5 -+45.9 
309. 8 145. 6 118.2 573.6 220. 3 4.4 245. 5 470.2 —89.5 —141. 2 +127. 3 —103,4 
304.3 152.5 181. 4 638.2 207. 8 5.6 242.9 456.3 —96. 5 —146. 9 -+61.5 —181.9 
300.2 141.1 208. 3 649. 6 213.2 7.0 278. 8 499. 0 —87.0 —134.1 +70, 5 —150. 6 
360. 6 156. 1 238. 3 755.0 173.8 15.6 265.5 454.9 —186, 8 —140.5 27.2 —300. 1 
507. 0 142.9 334.9 984.9 189.6 12.7 298.6 500. 9 317. —130. 2 —36.3 —483. 9 
438.5 121.8 334. 0 894.3 188. 4 10.2 262.0 460.6 —250. 1 —111.6 —72.0 —433. 7 
Percent change, 1960-66 +100. 9 +8.2 +218.0 +1011 —18.7 +170.2 +47.5 F IE Ce 


1 Based on 11 months’ data. 
JANUARY 1968 PRICE INDEXES 


[1957-59 = 100) 
Wholesale Price Index: 
Mtn tii AE lia eee ee 10.2 
Consumer maa ee Tt ee E 


Apparel and upkeep. 

Apparel minus upkeep jootwi 

1 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole Price Index, Consumer 
Price Index. 


TABLE 1.—U.S. IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND BALANCE OF TRADE OF TEXTILE SEMIMANU- 
FACTURES, MANUFACTURES, AND APPAREL,! 1956, 1962-67 


Un millions of dollars} 
Year Exports Imports Import balance 
498, 2 533.0 34.8 
448. 3 939. 6 491.3 
459.9 1, 006.7 546.8 
530, 0 1, 041.8 511.8 
510. 3 1, 267.0 756.7 
548.9 1, 452. 5 903. 6 
544.3 1,376.1 831.8 


1 Excludes manmade filament yarns, glass yarns, tire cord, and tire cord fabric, linoleum, rubber 
and leather apparel, and clothing donated for charity. 


1967 BALANCE OF TEXTILE TRADE WITH JAPAN 


[In millions of dollars] 
FTT! A c ——— 382. 6 
eee . E E AT ES —12.4 
PO ³·˙·AAA A 22 ¼ͤ—————.,. ˙ A ˙ pte deashie 1370.2 


` 1 Import balance or trade deficit, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


A 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
1958-60 


2 fit after taxes 
f e mail — rere 26. 21 e 12.7 
All man snl rl a AS 43 45 47 52 56 56 149 
“Textile mil ets snd apparel- 63 61 7.8 69 101 118 U. 69 
iie mi prod 9 94 89 9.8 10.3 11.6 13.0 13.5 11.5 


1 Annual rate based on 3 quarters. 
Source: Earnings ratios, FTC-SEC Quarterly Financial Report for Manufacturing Corporations, 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS 


Un U.S. dollars} 
Textiles Apparel Manmade fiber 
— — — — Averages 
1961 1966 4/67 1961 1966 4/67 1961 1966 4/67 
— £6 Fe 2.02 1.64 1.87 2.01 2.36 271 2.80 2.28 
84 1.15 87 1.20 1.23 84 1.38 1. 38 1.25 
= 5 90 i 4 88 1.25 ue 
2 8 % % te e o 85 
S 23 1.66 0 20 .32 @ 2.48 2.81 0 60 
1 Men only. 
2 Chemica! 
3 Not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Foreign Commerce Conditions. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 1966 (MID-MARCH) 


Textile mill products Apparel and related products Manmade fibers Total 
Employment Number of Employment Number of Employment Number of Employment Number of 
establishments “= establishments ce establishments establishments 
38,875 120 38, 80, 837 331 
1175 4 3, 3, 762 76 
3, 360 20 12,918 16, 278 
8,779 245 66, 931 2,306 75,710 2,551 
177 8 1. 1,834 
13, 288 131 15, 916 29, 379 
1,639 13 3, 466 6, 605 37 
oot hee he ye ees Se ye 147 147 20 
1,932 34 14, 991 24, 423 453 
104, 988 372 050 168, 573 818 
E E E A 2, 305 2, 305 73 
TTT 41 41 10 
6, 407 gI 39, 877 46, 284 871 
1,028 10 14, 052 15, 080 173 
277 7 3,743 4,020 79 
aeie hh ates HOMES ores oh 4, 083 4, 083 69 
2,793 23 25,571 28, 384 152 
306 8 6, 420 6, 901 71 
12, 140 55 3, 827 15, 967 99 
273 30 24, 947 29, 220 350 
37,746 413 56, 527 94, 648 1,399 
3, 807 44 20, 484 24, 291 288 
2, 462 24 8,177 10, 639 182 
6, 464 29 32,716 39, 180 173 
1, 844 32 35, 479 37, 323 443 
1210 2 1,658 1, 868 37 
10, 633 83 2, 090 12, 723 122 
27, 833 549 78, = 106, Ta 2,710 
58, 772 1,565 315, 000 11,141 375, 453 12,709 
246, 000 1,245 59, 799 316, 542 l, 
is 9,981 82 18, 942 30, 423 
595 4 6, 318 6,913 72 
— 2.441 25 3.022 5, 463 
68,910 757 179, 718 251, 628 2,957 
21, 848 292 3, 852 25, 875 370 
141, 199 350 40,614 , 469 584 
30, 832 153 65, 519 117, 201 437 
6,971 66 50,077 7,048 651 
pa TE ee 2, 437 2.437 42 
Verm 705 17 1,581 285 47 
Virginia. 40,072 105 29,906 174 91,180 289 
Washington 610 19 4,673 127 , 283 146 
West Virginia. _.--__.. — 1,537 4,819 41 9, 356 48 
fA SRR Sa i 6,923 62 7. 481 165 14, 404 227 
Total, 45 States 927, 432 7,084 1,375, 762 25, 889 2, 389, 761 33,032 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1966 County Business Patterns, 


2 Partially estimated. 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1966 TO FEBRUARY 1968 
Manmade Textile mill Apparel Total 
_ Products 
January 1988 
January 1987 3 
aA | SEES ͤ +1.3 +11.9 +58.7 +71.9 
LUULU 
c 101.5 950. 8 1,392.4 2,444.7 
I OA I S E, EEA SR Soe ee 103.5 952.3 1,362.2 2,418.0 
— N a ee +2.0 +15 —30.2 —26.7 
February 1966. __ 3 gik 100.3 946.4 1,395.3 2, 442. 0 
a A T E REO ee 99.6 945.2 1,407.5 2, 452.3 
— . E T —.7 —1.2 -+12.2 +10.3 
a Aa O LE ER E O eae 99.6 945.2 1,407.5 2,452.3 
February 1968. ® 2965.5 2 1,403.2 22,472.2 
ͤ— .. PEE E TE +20.3 +4.3 2419.9 
March 1966_ 101.0 962.6 1,401.0 2, 464.6 
aia p (then ee aC SS SS Ss 948.1 1,396.3 2, 440. 8 
a ao Sn EO — N —4.6 —14.5 4.7 —23. 8 
April 1988 101.9 958.0 1. 385. 0 2, 444. 
April 1967... s 97.5 944.1 1,376.2 2,417.8 
on E AAA —4.4 —13.9 —8. 8 —27.1 
——T—T ᷣͤ . 102.7 962.6 1,401.0 2, 466.3 
T1. —. BSA EAE ie Ta 97.0 941.0 382.2 2, 420.2 
— . tea RIA le APE —5.7 —21. 6 —18. 8 +46.1 
104, 975.9 1,418.5 498.6 
97.4 957.0 1,395. 4 449. 8 
ap E .. —6.8 —18.9 —23.1 —48.8 
105.5 958.6 1,355.6 2,419.7 
5 957.0 1,395.4 450. 
-7.0 —1.6 -+39.8 +31.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1966 TO FEBRUARY 1968—Continued 


Manmade Textile mill Apparel Total 
products 
11 ee 105.6 977.1 1, 424.5 2, 507.2 
( So Se a ae 99.2 955. 4 1, 405. 5 2, 460. 1 
—:. cote Sh o n a —6. 4 —21.7 —19.0 —47.1 
Sept 1966. 104.5 970.7 1,417.2 2, 492. 4 
——— 1967 100.1 957. 3 1, 398. 0 2, 455. 4 
. ˙ eins Ay oac ee oe Ea —4.4 —13.4 —19.2 —37.0 
2 SSS eee 

103.3 969. 4 1, 422.7 2,495. 4 
pert 1857 100. 1 960. 9 1,401.7 2, 462.7 
—!! AP SIA E A AAN C —3.2 —8.5 —21.0 —32.7 
r... ̃ . nadine 102. 8 966. 6 1,421.9 2,491.3 

j 1850 VVT 100.4 962. 3 1, 403. 3 2.466. 
e ee ee —2. 4 —4. 3 18. 6 —25. 3 
Di „%%% 102. 5 960. 0 1, 405. 0 2, 467. 5 

— J ˙ VAT 103.2 962.1 1,391.1 2, 456. 
PUD ata A E — E S +.7 +2.1 —13.9 —11.1 

1 Not available. 
2 Estimate. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
first chart shows U.S. imports of textile 
articles in millions of pounds. The sec- 
ond chart shows domestic consumption 
of textiles. 

The third chart shows the ratio of im- 
ports to domestic consumption of tex- 
tiles in millions of pounds. The charts 
shows the ratio of imports to domestic 
consumption from 1961 to 1967 in man- 
made fiber has gone from 4.5 to 8.8 per- 
cent. For the present year, the rate ap- 
proaches 12 percent as an authorita- 
tive projection. 

The chart on ratio of imports to do- 
mestic consumption shows that cotton 
has gone from 4.7 percent in 1961 to 9.4 
percent in 1967; wool has gone from 
23.8 percent in 1961 to 28.7 percent in 
1967. 

Mr. President, there is also a table of 
the base period of imports of manmade 
staple fiber, filaments and filament yarn 
and imports of textile manufacturers in 
square equivalents. This chart would 
show the effect of the present amend- 
ment on the textile trade practice. 

Next is a chart headed, “U.S. Foreign 
Trade in Products of the Textile In- 
dustry.” This chart shows an imbalance 
in 1966 of $527.6 million. 

I use the figure used by former Secre- 
tary of Commerce John Connor in the 
$900 million figure. Some will ask how 
this difference occurred. The wool figure 
does not include floor coverings, and 
there are many other textile commodi- 
ties and articles not used in this chart 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The next table is, U.S. Foreign Trade 
in Products of the Textile Industry, 
Continued. 

Then, we go to the 1968 price indices. 
The wholesale price index for all items 
used in the period 1957-69, base period, 
100, was 107.8. 

For cotton products the chart shows 2.6 
percent below the average for all items. 
For the consumer price index for all 
items, the price index for 1968 is 118.6, 
and for apparel and upkeep it is 115.9, 
or apparel minus upkeep and footwear 
112.2, or 6.4 percent below the national 
average. 

The price increases in cotton have been 
at the retail level. I think this is a good 


place to explain it because I know the 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, in a 
meeting this afternoon has been very 
concerned about the price of cotton it- 
self. One of the most popular items is 8.5 
ounce twill. This is used in shirts and 
trousers on farms and has a wide variety 
of industrial as well as military use. In 
1963 work pants cost $2.93; today the 
same pair of pants cost $3.29, which is an 
increase of 11.8 percent. During the 5- 
year period there have been five increases 
in wages at the retail level amounting 
to 29.5 percent. Since 1963 the retail level 
average increased from $1.25 to $1.40, 
and in some instances to $1.60. 

The cost of cotton in 1963 was 35.92 
cents per pound. In 1968 the same cotton 
cost 30.50 cents per pound or a decrease 
of 15.1 percent. The wholesale price of 
8.5 ounce twill today is the same as it was 
5 years ago in 1963. 

In summary, cotton is down 15.1 per- 
cent, wages are up 29.5 percent at the 
mill, prices received by the mill are the 
same, and the consumer is paying 11.8 
percent more, which indicates the in- 
creased cost is at the retail level and not 
at the mill level. Our selling price was 
the same in 1963 prior to the passage of 
the Agricultural Act of 1965. 

Going further, I wish to introduce into 
the Recorp the average hourly earnings 
of wage earners for the United States, 
the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan. It shows the 
averages in the United States for the pe- 
riod 1961 through April of 1967 of $2.28, 
for the United Kingdom $1.25, for West 
Germany $1.03, for France $.72, for Italy 
$.53, and for Japan $.60. 

The next chart shows U.S. imports, ex- 
ports, and balance of trade of textile 
semimanufactures, manufactures, and 
apparel, 1956, 1962-67. 

In 1967, balance of textile trade with 
Japan, we had imports of $382.6 million 
against exports of minus $12.4 million 
leaving import balance or trade deficit 
of $370.2 million. 

The next chart is the geographical dis- 
tribution of the textile industry with re- 
spect to employment. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SPONG. Do the figures in the 
tables being presented by the Senator 
from South Carolina include the current 
figures on employment in the textile in- 
dustry in the United States? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No. I do have the cur- 
rent figures of employment up to Jan- 
uary. There has been a setback in the 
last 2 months. I shall include also an- 
other table, showing the fluctuation. 
From January 1967 to January 1968, 
there has been a drop of approximately 
27,000 jobs. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I shall detain the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland, who 
is now presiding, but a few more minutes. 
I shall place in the Recorp, by unani- 
mous consent, a list of industries that are 
headed overseas. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SELECTED FOREIGN LOCATIONS OF PLANTS 
OWNED, WHOLLY oR IN Part, By SELECTED 
AMERICAN APPAREL AND TEXTILE FIRMS 

APPAREL AND LOCATION 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc., Latin American 
Countries. 

Blue Bell, Inc., Malta, Spain, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Belgium. 

Botany Industries, Inc., Finland. 

Cluett Peabody and Co., Inc., W. Germany, 
Sweden, U.K., Canada, Switzerland. 

Cole of California, Netherlands. 

Colonial Corporation of America, Jamaica. 

The Duplan Corporation, Canada. 

Exquisite Form Industries, Inc., W. Ger- 
many, Philippines, Canada, Venezuela. 

Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., Philippines. 

Form Fit (Genesco, Inc.), Jamaica. 

Wm. Gluckin Co., Ltd., Philippines, Ber- 
muda. 

H. W. Gossard Co., Canada, Australia. 

Hanes Corporation, Canada. 

Jantzen, Inc., Canada, U.K., Australia. 

Jonathan Logan, Inc., Canada, U.K., Ire- 
land, Venezuela. 

Kayser-Roth Corp., Venezuela, Canada, 
Israel, Latin American countries. 
5 Fabrics of N.Y., Canada, Panama, 

K. 

Lovable Brassiere Co., Jamaica, Japan. 

The Manhattan Shirt Co., Belgium. 

McGregor-Doniger, Inc., France. 

Peter Pan Foundations, Inc., 
Netherlands. 

The Puritan Sportswear Corp., Canada, 
Panama. 

Reliance Manufacturing Co., Canada, Hong 
Kong. 

Rose Marie Reid, Netherlands, Mexico, 
Chile, South Africa. 

Spartans Industries, Inc., 
Panama. 

White Stag (Bantamac Corp.), Austria. 

TEXTILE AND LOCATION 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Canada, 
Australia. 

Beaunit Corporation, Israel, Canada. 

Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., Canada. 

Bigelow-Stanford, Inc., W. Germany, Italy, 


Belgium, 


Hong Kong, 


Finland, 
Burlington Industries, Inc., Mexico, 
Canada, Colombia, France, W. Germany, 


South Africa, U.K. 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Canada, Belgium. 
Indian Head Mills, Inc., United Kingdom, 
Nigeria. 
Johnson & Johnson, Twenty-one countries 
listed, 
The Kendall Co., Canada, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, South Africa, U.K. 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., United Kingdom. 
Riegel Textile Corp., Canada. 
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J. P. Stevens & Co., Canada, Australia. 
United Elastic Corp., Nova Scotia, Belgi 
United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., 


Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, 

West Point-Pepperell, Inc., Italy, UK. 

CHEMICAL FIBERS AND LOCATION 

Celanese Corp. of America, Canada, Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela. 

E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co., Inc., Can- 
ada, Mexico, Argentina, Netherlands. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., U.K., Australia, 
Argentina, Mexico, Belgium. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Brazil, Italy. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we are 
not telling the textile industry that it is 
not going to make money. The textile 
industry is similar to the watch industry 
that. tried to compete. We brought the 
Elgin Watch Co. from Illinois to South 
Carolina. After 5 years of operation un- 
der the policies of the Tariff Commission, 
that industry has been exported, and 
those jobs are gone. In September of last 
year, the Elgin Watch Co. in South Caro- 
lina was closed. 

Today we are cutting back in employ- 
ment, and the industrialists are going to 
compete by going into overseas facilities. 
They are contracting for exporting goods 
in Japan, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and 
other countries. They are even going into 
Portugal, and into Colombia, South 
America. 

So our amendment is in terms of a 
national policy. I have submitted statis- 
tical material, and I simply state at this 
time that we are not trying to introduce 
any protectionist legislation or new 
trends at all; we are merely trying to 
bring the foreign countries to grips with 
a most important item in an industry 
that has been found to be the second 
most important to our national security, 
with respect to our imbalance of trade, 
representing between $776 million and 
almost $900 million in the outflow of 
gold, and indicating, finally, after hav- 
ing been studied by Congress itself in 
committee hearings over a 10-year 
period, from 1950 to 1960, that the seven- 
point program has not been fully im- 
plemented. 

The industrialists are coming now and 
sayng, “If this is the national policy, 
we know how to compete. If this is the 
policy, fine business. You tell us, and we 
will go overseas with the jobs.” 

That is what every Member of Con- 
gress has been talking about since early 
last year. We spent, in 1966, $441 million 
for Appalachia, which the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. JAvrrs! 
supported. 

We are going to export thousands of 
jobs from Appalachia because of a cal- 
lous trade policy, a policy which is not 
based on business experience at all, but is 
based on the fallacy and the euphemism 
of the cry, “Free trade,” which cannot 
be supported at all in the bitter experi- 
ence of international trade. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment, this is not the time to consider 
the amendment offered by the able and 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HoLLINGs]. I say this for sev- 
eral reasons, First, the Committee on 
Finance has not acted on the bill. We 
are dealing with an exceedingly complex 
issue. It is not unique. Most of the items 
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on which we spend more than 5 minutes 
are complex, although not always. But 
surely this amendment falls within the 
definition of a complex subject. It would 
have a damaging precedent effect, as I 
see it. 

I shall not comment with respect to 
the substance of the amendment. I do 
counsel against hasty action on a meas- 
ure such as this. It would establish a 
significant change in our national trade 
policy and focus interest on a significant 
segment of American industry, and will 
surely affect our relations and life with 
a number of our neighbor nations. 

If this is a fair summary of what is in- 
volved, then action on such a matter as 
this should be taken only after a thor- 
ough and objective study and analysis 
of all the facts. The Committee on Fi- 
nance has not considered the subject in 
any great detail. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means has not considered 
it. We are not moving through regular 
procedures. I am not known as one who 
insists always that regular procedures 
be followed; but in this instance, I think 
that to follow the regular procedures 
would be a highly prudent course. 

Last October, the President and the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means jointly requested the 
Tariff Commission to study the effect of 
the impact on the textile industry. The 
report is now available, and its conclu- 
sions have been fairly summarized by 
others. 

Surely, textiles are important to world 
trade, but this amendment does not 
stand alone. It is one of 18 import quota 
measures which are now before the Sen- 
ate. What if we do hang on the pending 
bill an amendment with respect to one 
industry? What shall we do with respect 
to the 17 others, two of which I plead 
guilty to having cosponsored myself? I 
will stand in support of the two that 
I cosponsored if, after hearings and 
analysis, the ex parte recital of problems 
by the affected industries proves to be 
true. But I would not want to hang 
the authors of this amendment on this 
bill, because they are absent that kind 
of record. The total effect of the 18 bills 
that I have mentioned would affect prod- 
ucts amounting to $6 billion of our im- 
ports. 

Mr. President, reference has already 
been made to the implications that would 
follow in terms of reactions of nations 
who sat with us in the Kennedy round. 
I do not pretend that there is no Amer- 
ican industry that does not have prob- 
lems connected with imports. They are 
problems which must be considered by 
the Tariff Commission, the executive 
branch, and Congress. 

What I am saying is, in effect: “Stop, 
look, and listen.” Hasty and ill-consid- 
ered action of this kind could easily un- 
ravel the whole fabric of world trade. 
And, particularly in view of the fact that 
imports of cotton and woolen textiles 
have actually fallen over the past year, 
I see no excuse for such haste. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
following documents: 

First, a statement by the President, 
dated October 4, 1967, requesting a re- 
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port from the Tariff Commission by Jan- 
uary 15, 1968, on the economic condition 
of the U.S. textile and apparel industries; 

Second, a letter of October 4, 1967, 
from WI gun D. Mus to the Acting 
Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission; 

Third, the summary of the Tariff Com- 
mission Report on Textiles and Textile 
Products, January 1968; 

Fourth, a letter to me from the Great- 
er Detroit Board of Commerce, dated 
October 25, 1967, opposing import-re- 
stricting legislation; and 

Fifth, a copy of Michigan Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 22, urging Con- 
gress to defeat legislation imposing im- 
port quotas and restricting world trade, 
which was approved by both the Michi- 
277 Senate and House of Representa- 

ves. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, OCTOBER 4, 1967 


I have today asked the United States Tariff 
Commission to report to me by January 15, 
1968, in the fullest detail possible on the eco- 
nomic condition of the United States textile 
and apparel industries. In this report, I ex- 
pect in particular an intensive analysis of the 
present and prospective impact of imports 
upon these industries. 

This Administration has consistently acted 
in recognition of the fact that the textile and 
apparel industries are of great importance to 
our economy, In recent months representa- 
tives of these industries have expressed to me 
and to many others a deep concern over their 
future well-being in light of a number of fac- 
tors, and especially import trends. A large 
number of the members of the Congress in 
both the House and Senate—including 
Chairman Mills of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—have sponsored bills which deal with 
the question of imports. 

In considering this widespread concern, I 
have concluded that we must have all the 
facts possible to guide our future actions in 
this important field, and I am pleased that 
Chairman Mills is joining my request. I hope 
that the Tariff Commission's report will per- 
mit all of us who are deeply interested in the 
welfare of the textile and apparel industries 
te take a course of action which will be both 
in their interest and the national interest. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1967. 
Hon, GLENN W. SUTTON, 
Acting Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to join with 
the President in his request that the Com- 
mission make a comprehensive examination 
of the economic condition of the United 
States textile and apparel industries, in- 
cluding the present and future impact of 
imports upon such industries. 

The report of this investigation should 
permit both the President and the Con- 
gress to formulate a policy for the textile 
and apparel industries which will be in their 
interest as well as the national interest. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR D. MILLS. 

[Summary of Tariff Commission Report] 
‘TEXTILES AND TEXTILE PropucTS—AN OVERALL 

VIEW 

Particularly since the early 1950's, the vari- 
ous producing industries discussed herein 
have been subject to rapid and profound 
changes—of both foreign and domestic ori- 
gin. In the industrialized countries of the 
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world, the production of textiles, while ex- 
panding, has shifted in emphasis from nat- 
ural fibers to a complex of fibers involving 
cellulosic and noncellulosic manmade mate- 
rials as well as cotton and wool. Indeed, for 
such countries, there was a singular similar- 
ity of trend, with production and consump- 
tion of manmade fibers accelerating (both in 
absolute and relative amounts), the con- 
sumption of cotton remaining fairly stable, 
and that of wool tending to decline, if not 
in absolute amounts, at least relatively. 

Concurrently, increasing numbers of coun- 
tries have achieved independence and, in en- 
deavoring to attain a measure of economic 
growth, many of these have turned to the 
production and exportation of textiles. To a 
significant extent, the textile industries in 
these newly developing countries were based 
upon cotton, and in some areas were sup- 
ported by U.S. aid programs. In more recent 
years some of these have also turned increas- 
ingly to the production of textiles from man- 
made fibers and blends thereof. 

This increase in the world output of tex- 
tiles and change in fiber composition affected 
U.S. exports. With the emergence of man- 
made fibers in the industrialized countries, 
and of many new producers of raw cotton 
and of cotton textiles in lesser developed 
countries, U.S. exports of raw cotton de- 
clined. Noteworthy, for example, was the de- 
crease in shipments of raw cotton to the 
European Economic Community, where ex- 
panded output of manmade fibers, coupled 
with the increased production of cotton in 
associated countries, reduced the require- 
ments of the Community for imports. Of no 
less significance was the increased competi- 
tion in world textile markets, as a result of 
which United States exports showed little 
growth whereas imports increased rapidly. 

Within the U.S. textile industries, changes 
of great magnitude were also taking place. 
From 1961 to 1966, the annual U.S. mill con- 
sumption of all textile fibers expanded rapid- 
ly, rising from about 6.6 billion pounds to 
about 9.0 billion.* This annual growth rate, 
amounting to about 6.5 percent, was sev- 
eral times higher than in th, previous dec- 
ade. Virtually all of this increase was at- 
tributable to manmade fibers, the aggregate 
consumption of which increased by 1.9 bil- 
lion pounds from 1961 to 1966. Whereas man- 
made fibers accounted for about 31 percent 
of the total U.S. mill consumption in 1961, 
this proportion rose to about 45 percent by 
1966. The share for cotton declined from 
percent to 51 percent in the same period, 
and that for wool from 6 percent to about 
4 percent. 

This dramatic shift in the fiber composi- 
tion of consumption also had a pronounced 
effect upon the technology and the tradi- 


US. aid programs identifiable with textile 
mills totaled $16.7 million in the fiscal years 
1955-59, $13.4 million in 1960-63, and $7.5 
million in 1964-67, or an aggregate of about 
$38 million from 1955 to 1967. Of the total 
amount, Near East and South Asian coun- 
tries (chiefly India and Iran) received $13 
million; East Asia (Indonesia and Korea) 
$13 million, and Africa (virtually all in 
Sudan) $10 million. During the fiscal years 
1960-67, program assistance for textile ma- 
chinery totaled $44 million, compared with 
commercial exports of such machinery valued 
at $941 million in the same period. 

It should be noted that a comparison of 
1961 with 1966 results in some upward bias 
in growth rates because of the low level 
of economic activity in the early 1960’s and 
the impetus that has been given the economy 
by the hostilities in Viet-Nam. Nonetheless, 
the recent growth in the production of tex- 
tiles kept pace with that of nondurable goods 
manufacturing in general, and the expan- 
sion during the intervening years 1962 to 
1965 was of high magnitude relative to that 
of the 1950's. 
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tional structure and organization of the pro- 
ducing industries. With the emergence of 
large chemical concerns as important pro- 
ducers of textile fibers, sizable and increas- 
ing amounts of capital were invested in the 
development of new products, new 

ing technology, and market promotion, while 
the use of manmade fibers often resulted 
in the simplification, or even elimination, 
of some processing operations. Modern 
management techniques, and the introduc- 
tion of new, sophisticated, high-speed ma- 
chinery resulted in greater efficiency. New 
products, such as laminated fabrics, were in- 
troduced with increasing frequency and 
gained wide consumer acceptance. As these 
changes occurred, often at an accelerating 
rate, many small concerns, lacking adequate 
capital resources, found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to adjust to new conditions of pro- 
duction and marketing. Partly as a result of 
this difficulty, notably in the past decade, 
there was a pronounced tendency toward 
merger and consolidation within the indus- 
try, and larger companies have thus account- 
ed for a greater share of the market. 

In addition to the foregoing changes, total 
imports also expanded sharply from 1961 to 
1966, whether measured by quantity, by 
value, or in relation to consumption. Such 
imports, moreover, have encompassed a 
wider range or variety of goods than hereto- 
fore, and they have been supplied by ever 
increasing numbers of countries. 

Accompanying these significant changes in 
the production and marketing of the textile 
and apparel industries, the domestic pro- 
ducers, have, by most broad measures, en- 
joyed a period of unparalleled growth since 
the early 1960’s.* By and large this growth is 
attributable to the sustained rise in the level 
of economic activity in the U.S. economy. As 
the national product, industrial output, and 
population and disposable incomes ex- 
panded, the demand for textiles for both 
personal and industrial use grew accordingly. 

Along with increased output, there was 
also a marked expansion in sales, employ- 
ment, and new investment in plant and 
equipment during this period. Similarly, 
overall corporate profits (whether measured 
as a ratio of profits to sales, or on the basis 
of the rate of return on stockholders’ equity) 
increased. From 1961 to 1966, for example, 
the value of shipments rose from $29.1 bil- 
lion to $39.6 billion, or 36 percent. For the 
producers of textile mill products, profits as 
a percentage of net sales rose by 48 percent. 
The corresponding increase for the producers 
of apparel and related products was 52 per- 
cent. The corresponding gain for all manu- 
facturing corporations over the same period 
was 21 percent. In the third quarter of 1967, 
profit ratlos (based on net sales) of textile 
producers were higher than in earlier periods 
of that year, whereas those of all manufac- 
turing corporations were not. Notwithstand- 
ing that the profit ratios for the producers 
of textiles have expanded at a faster pace 
since 1961 than have those for all manufac- 
turing, these ratios continue to be substan- 
tially below those of all manufacturing cor- 
porations. Thus, in July-September, 1967, the 
net profit of the textile mill products indus- 


3 The Federal Reserve Board Index of pro- 
duction (1957-59=100) shows that the pro- 
duction of textile mill products expanded 
33 percent from 1961 to 1966, while that for 
apparel and related products rose 34 percent. 
Although production declined in the first 
half of 1967, a reflection of the recent level- 
ing of the economy as a whole, the Septem- 
ber 1967 index of output of mill products 
(141.2) was almost as high as the 1966 aver- 
age (142.5). The production index for ap- 
parel products. in August 1967 (146.1) was 
higher than in immediately preceding 
months, but still lower than the 1966 aver- 
age of 150.1. 
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tries (5.3 percent) was about a third lower 
than that of all man corporations 
(7.8 percent). The profit ratio for apparel 
products (4.7 percent) was about 40 per- 
cent lower. It should be observed, however, 
that the rate of return on equity for ap- 
parel producers tended to be as high as that 
for all manufacturing corporations during 
1961-66. The comparable rate of return for 
the producers of textile mill products was be- 
low that of all manufacturing. 

The foregoing indexes of economic activity 
are, of course, overall measures, or averages, 
which conceal significantly divergent trends 
within industry groups covered by the broad 
classification for “Textile Mill Products,” and 
“Apparel and Related Products.” The causes 
for these divergencies refiect the interaction 
of a variety of complex economic forces. 
These include such factors, for example, as 
changes in technology and the failure or in- 
ability to adjust thereto; the swift, and 
often accelerating, change in consumer 
tastes and fashion; the influence of the very 
marked shift in the composition of raw fibers 
consumed; competition from nontextile 
products such as paper or plastics; and, final- 
ly, the increased imports. 

By most broad measures, whether in terms 
of quantity or in relation to consumption, 
the trend in the imports has been upward 
since 1961, as is to be expected during a 
period of expanded economic activity. The 
impact of such imports, however, is clearly 
unevenly distributed and varies according to 
the market conditions for the product 
concerned. 

An increase in the ratio of the imports to 
consumption is not necessarily indicative of 
the impact that such imports had, or are 
having, upon particular domestic producers. 
Some imports, such as yarn or woven fabrics, 
for example, constitute the raw materials of 
domestic producers of finished products but 
may be directly competitive with yarn or 
fabric manufactured by domestic mills for 
sale to others. To the extent that such im- 
ports displace the domestic output of yarn 
or fabrics, they obviously affect the domestic 
production of raw textile fibers. 

The relationship between domestic output 
and imports is in fact considerably more 
complex than is indicated by this illustra- 
tion. Some of the products of the types im- 
ported are not produced in great quantity 
in the United States for a variety of reasons. 
Many of the imported products are directly 
competitive, but the impact of imports varies 
according to whether the domestic output is 
mainly captive of a large, prosperous, inte- 
grated, multiproduct mill or is produced 
chiefly by a small independent mill which 
derives its income principally from the sale 
of fabric to others. 

The competitive impact also varles over 
time. In periods of relatively full employment 
of domestic textile resources, the imports of 
such materials frequently are complementary 
rather than supplementary to domestic pro- 
duction. In periods of slack demand, the im- 
ports may have a more pronounced economic 
effect than when business activity is at a 
high level, even though the imports be of a 
lower relative magnitude. 

With regard to apparel, the increasing 
level of imports in recent years refiects in 
great part the active efforts of both retail 
and wholesale institutions in the United 
States to broaden the variety of their produet 
lines and the price ranges at which they are 
sold. A large but unknown portion of this 
merchandise is comparable to the domestic 
product both in terms of price and quality. A 
substantial proportion of the total volume 
and value of the imported merchandise ap- 
pears to be made up of products which are 
of low price and are marketed principally in 
retail outlets which promote and sell these 
products mainly on the basis of price; such 
products appear to be sold Uy to 
lower income groups or to others for whom 
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cost is a major consideration.‘ On the other 
hand, still other products are characteris- 
tically of high price and style, for which de- 
mand and the domestic output may be lim- 
ited. Thus, the effects of the imports of ap- 
parel, like imports of fabrics, vary greatly. 
Imported cotton shirts selling for low prices 
may have a considerable impact upon a small 
concern whose output is limited to shirts of 
the same price range, but have little or no 
effect upon that of a large, multiproduct pro- 
ducer whose shirts sell at substantially 
higher prices. The quantitative data respect- 
ing either the trend of imports or the rela- 
tionship between imports and consumption 
overall fail to indicate the actual effects such 
imports have either on profits or on employ- 
ment for particular producers. 

As noted above, there has been a general 
increase in the level of imports. The per- 
centage of U.S. consumption represented by 
such imports varies. Based on quantitative 
data, the report shows that in the aggregate, 
the annual imports of yarns of the three ma- 
jor fibers (cotton, wool, and manmade fibers) 
rose from about 25 million pounds in 1961 to 
about 121 million pounds in 1966, They were 
consistently less than 1 percent of apparent 
consumption in each of the years 1961-65, 
and were 1.4 percent of consumption in 1966. 
US. imports of broadwoven fabrics rose from 
356 million square yards in 1961 to 1.0 billion 
in 1966. In that period, the annual ratio of 
imports to consumption rose from about 2.7 
percent to about 6.5 percent’ In terms of 
their raw fiber equivalents or content, the 
annual imports of wearing apparel increased 
from 79 million pounds to 186 million over 
the 1961-65 period, and increased further to 
194 million pounds in 1966. The annual ratio 
of imports to consumption increased from 
2.7 percent to 5.1 percent from 1961 to 1965. 
The comparable ratio for 1966 is not avail- 
able. 

By quantity, about two-thirds of the ac- 
tual increase in imports from 1961 to 1966 
was composed of products (such as yarns and 
fabrics) for which further processing was 
required in the United States. Most of the 
remainder consisted of apparel products. Al- 
though the volume of imports in each of 
these broad ca ies was substantially 
larger in 1966 than in 1961, the actual in- 
crease in the volume of domestic production 
was of substantially greater magnitude over 
the same period. 

With the leveling in the domestic economy 
in the first half of 1967, the total value of 
im) declined.* An upturn in the economy 
in 1968 would doubtless have the effect of 
stimulating a further expansion in imports, 
particularly of mill and apparel products, in- 


4 Commissioner Clubb observes that the 
Commission has not assembled evidence 
which supports the proposition that low 
price goods are sold to low income groups, but 
general experience would indicate that this 
is probably true. To the extent that it is 
true, of course, any import restriction which 
increased the price of such goods would oper- 
ate as a tax on these low income consumers. 

As indicated in table 20, the import- 
consumption ratio for cotton fabric rose from 
2.9 percent in 1961 to 7.4 percent in 1966, and 
that for fabrics made from manmade fibers 
from 1.3 percent to 4.5 percent. The compara- 
ble ratio for wool fabrics rose from 8.8 per- 
cent in 1961 to 17.1 percent in 1965 and was 
14.4 percent in 1966. A large part of the in- 
creased imports of wool fabric over the 1961— 
66 period consisted of so-called Prato cloth 
from Italy. Imports of this fabric may be ex- 
pected to decline if certain tariff classifica- 
tion changes under consideration by the Con- 
gress are enacted. 

In January-September 1967, the annual 
rate of the total foreign value of textile im- 
ports, including fibers, was 9 percent lower 
than in 1966, The value of imports of textile 
mill ucts was 10 percent lower; the an- 
nual rate for clothing was 8 percent higher. 
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cluding those made from manmade fibers and 
blends thereof, for which the demand is ex- 
panding most rapidly. Data respecting the 
supply elasticities of existing or potential 
foreign suppliers of textiles are, however, 
limited. 

With respect to longer-term prospects, the 
President’s National Advisory Commission on 
Food and Fiber estimated recently that the 
total domestic consumption of ull fibers will 
reach about 10.0 billion pounds in 1970, com- 
pared with 8.7 in 1967. The forecast for man- 
made fibers is 4.5 billion pounds, compared 
with 3.9 billion in 1967.7 5° 


Cotton and Other Fiber Problems and 
Policies in the United States, National Ad- 
visory Commission on Food and Fiber, Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 1967. 

£ Commissioner Culliton wishes to make the 
following statement: 

“I disassociate myself from the foregoing 
material on pages 4-13. I do this not because 
I object strongly to specific observations but 
because I disagree with certain explicit and 
implied relationships and the relative em- 
phasis on various factors. 

“In my opinion the Commission's collec- 
tion, selection, and organization of available 
data, as presented in Volume II and the anal- 
ysis in Volume I, treat with facts and sig- 
nificant relationships. I prefer to have the 
Commission’s investigation, which was done 
under extreme time pressures, rest on such 
factual and analytical work alone without the 
addition of this particular statement.” 

*Statement by Commissioner Clubb fol- 
lows: 

“During the course of the Commission’s 
investigation a number of important factors 
were developed which I believe should be 
stated clearly at the beginning of the Report. 
All of these are mentioned someplace in the 
400 odd pages of the Report’s two volumes, 
but I fear that unless they are all mentioned 
in one place some will be lost or diluted in 
the mass of other material, 

“The first and most important factor is 
that the ‘textile and apparel industries,’ 
which are the subject of this Report, contain 
many diverse elements, having widely vary- 
ing experiences with profits, employment, in- 
vestment and imports. When all of these are 
lumped together into ‘textile and apparel in- 
dustries,’ the aggregate figures undoubtedly 
conceal many individual cases of both hard- 
ship and success. Profits, employment and 
investment may be going up for the entire 
industry, but certain segments of the indus- 
try may be in a state of considerable distress; 
imports may not be accounting for a signif- 
icant part of the total market, but they may 
be almost completely displacing domestic 
production in isolated areas. 

“The Commission investigation was ad- 
dressed only to the industry-wide questions, 
and therefore the principal limitation of the 
report is that it provides information which 
is primarily useful in determining whether or 
not industry-wide problems exist. No attempt 
has been made to identify individual areas 
of difficulty which might justify separate 
treatment. 

“With this qualification in mind, the fol- 
lowing statements appear to be true of the 
‘textile and apparel industries:’ 

“1, Producers: Profits, which are lower 
than the average for manufacturing indus- 
tries, have been rising in recent years at a 
faster rate than for the average manufac- 
turing industry; sales and investment are 
also rising, and the short-term prognosis is 
quite favorable. 

“2. Employees: Employment has been rela- 
tively stable in the face of continuing auto- 
mation; take home pay, hourly pay, and 
overtime have all increased in recent years. 
Indeed there is some evidence that in cer- 
tain worker categories labor shortages exist. 

“3. Industry Structure: There appear to be 
two developments taking place which are 
changing the structure of the textile in- 
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GREATER DETROIT BOARD or COM- 


CE, 
Detroit, Mich., October 25, 1967. 
Hon, PHILIP A. HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Harr: The Greater Detroit 
Board of Commerce represents approximate- 
ly 3700 commercial and industrial enterprises 
in this area, a great many of these heavily 
involved in international trade. These firms 
employ hundreds of thousands of people in 
every part of the world and their total over- 
seas trade is reckoned in billions of dollars. 
Eight out of ten industrial workers 
in Michigan are employed by firms en- 
gaged in international business and one in 
seven owes his livelihood directly to imports 
and exports. 

Consequently, it is inconceivable to us that 
& bill of the implications of the Dent Bill 
could even be proposed, let alone receive a 
majority vote in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives. If such is the thinking in the 
Congress, it is well nigh time that our repre- 
sentatives in Washington learn of our urgent 
concern over the spate of bills now propos- 
ing quotas or other import controls on vari- 
ous commodities. Have we forgotten so easily 
the disaster of the Smoot-Hawley days and 
are we blind to the fact United States exports 
and imports have risen from five bililon to 
over fifty billion dollars annually since the 
start of efforts to lower tariffs and artificial 
barriers to trade, with a healthy favorable 
balance of trade year after year? Our World 
Affairs Committee and our Export-Import 
Committee have both met to discuss what 
seems to us to represent a trend and this 
Board of Commerce wishes to advise our 
representatives in Washington of our urgent 
concern, 

The bills in question, some on their own 
feet and some as riders, pose a direct threat 
to the international commerce of the United 
States, to the industry and agriculture of the 
State of Michigan at the very moment when 
our State Government and private enter- 
prises are cooperating with our Federal Gov- 


dustry. First, the marked and continuing 
shift to the use of manmade fibers has 
caused the portions of the industries asso- 
ciated with such fibers, notably chemical 
concerns, to assume a greater role within 
the industry. Second, there appears to be a 
trend toward greater concentration in the 
textile industry, with some of the larger 
firms becoming still larger, and some of the 
smaller firms going out of business. 

4. Imports: Imports are rising at a faster 
rate than the sales of domestic producers. 
Nonetheless, overall imports of textile and 
apparel merchandise remain below 6% of 
total U.S, consumption of these articles. It 
should be noted, however, that in some cate- 
gories, imports account for a substantially 
higher proportion of U.S. consumption. 

“5. U.S. Consumers: It appears that a sub- 
stantial portion of the total apparel imports 
are in the form of low price merchandise. 
There is some indication that such items are 
purchased largely by low income groups, al- 
though this cannot be said with complete 
certainty. (See note on page 10.) To the ex- 
tent that such imports are purchased by low 
income consumers, however, it is perhaps 
relevant to note that any import restrictions 
on them raise the price of such purchases, 
and would in effect operate as a tax on these 
low income consumers, 

“Finally, it may be relevant to note that 
the fiber producers, textile manufacturers, 
and apparel producers are related in such a 
way that Government programs designed to 
assist one group may have adverse effects 
upon others. For example, programs of as- 
sistance to cotton and wool producers may 
raise the raw material costs of the textile 
mills and make the mills less able to com- 
pete with foreign mills which have lower 
raw material costs. 
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ernment in efforts to expand exports. Ex- 
panding exports is certainly a most palatable 
way to improve our balance of payments 
position. The threat of imposing quotas al- 
ready has foreign governments protesting, 
and we may be absolutely certain of retalia- 
tion for any new restrictions. 

Several of these bills are about to become 
the subject of hearings, both in House Com- 
mittees and Senate Committees, and we 
would like to go on record by stating that 
passage of any of them would seriously un- 
dermine the patient and determined efforts 
of the United States, over many years, to re- 
duce trade barriers and expand international 
commerce throughout the world, These bills 
all seek to do this by erecting import con- 
trols and non-tariff barriers for specific com- 
modity groups or industries. 

It is a major U.S. achievement that this 
nation has led the Free World in substantial 
tariff reductions at GATT. Legislation to im- 
plement some of the tentative agreements 
reached in Geneva will shortly be introduced. 
To preserve the gains made in that historic 
series of negotiations, this type of legislation 
is essential. The present bills, designed to 
impede imports in one way or another, are 
directly in conflict with that goal. The proper 
course for the United States trade policy 
in the years ahead is to seek reduction in the 
remaining non-tariff barriers erected by other 
nations against American goods. . not to 
erect more such barriers of our own. 

In light of the fact that our domestic 
economy is undergoing increasingly severe 
inflationary pressures, it seems particularly 
shortsighted to promote additional restric- 
tions on imports. Imports, in addition to any 
other economic virtue they may have, do pro- 
vide, in many instances, an anti-inflationary 
pressure so badly needed, 

Therefore, the Greater Detroit Board of 
Commerce urges you not only to oppose these 
import-restricting bills with your vote but 
also to use your influence to develop legisla- 
tion that will preserve our trade expansion 
gains. Finally, we would sincerely appreciate 
receiving your views on the matter. 

Respectfully, 
Dwicut Havens, CCE, 
President. 
[From the Michigan State Chamber of Com- 

merce World Trade Bulletin, Nov. 21, 

1967} 

MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE RAPS PROTECTIONIST 
MOVEMENT 

Senator Gilbert E. Bursley, Chairman, In- 
ternational Commerce Committee, Michigan 
State Senate, was the sponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 22, which was recently 
approved by both the Michigan Senate and 
House of Representatives. The self-explana- 
tory text of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 22 follows: 

“A concurrent resolution memorializing 
the Congress of the United States regarding 
the imposition of import quotas on major 
commodity areas. 

“Whereas, The State of Michigan is vitally 
concerned with a healthy growth in its ex- 
ports which already total $2.5 bililon an- 
nually including $150 million of Michigan 
agricultural products; and 

“Whereas, The United States has pursued 
& 30-year foreign trade policy leading to freer 
interchange of goods between nations and a 
rising standard of living for all and has led 
the Free World in substantial tariff reduc- 
tions at GATT and desires to preserve the 
gains made in that historic series of negotia- 
tions; and 

“Whereas, The country today is faced with: 
(a) the grave threat that congressional legis- 
lation backed by special-interest protection- 
ist forces could reverse our favorable and 
growing foreign trade balance—a United 
States foreign policy disaster, and (b) moves 
now afoot to restrict imports—in most cases 
by quotas—which would embroil the United 
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States in a costly trade war, and (c) with the 
imposition of import quotas on major com- 
modity areas such as steel, lead, zinc, textiles, 
chemicals, petroleum and meat which would 
inevitably and positively lead to reciprocal 
action by foreign countries creating barriers 
against the United States and Michigan ex- 
ports; and 

“Whereas, The imposition of quotas would 
result in higher prices for millions of United 
States and Michigan consumers and thereby 
contribute to inflationary pressures and such 
import quotas would endanger billions of 
dollars of United States exports worsening 
our balance of payments position and in- 
evitably increase government controls over 
industry and threaten individual enterprise; 
and 

“Whereas, Other positive actions can be 
taken by the Congress to assist American and 
Michigan industries unfairly injured by for- 
eign imports; now therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress be urged to defeat any legislation im- 
posing import quotas and restricting world 
trade; that the Congress liberalize the ad- 
justment assistance provisions of Title III of 
the Trade Expansion Act by making it easier 
for the Tariff Commission to find injury for 
this purpose and by providing more liberal 
loans, tax benefits and retraining programs 
for workers fn the firms or sectors of industry 
seriously injured by imports; and that the 
Congress support all efforts to remove some 
of the nontariff barriers at home and abroad 
seriously impairing world trade; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress of the United States.“ 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
notwithstanding the votes of the Senate 
today on two motions to strike certain 
parts of the Williams amendment, I am 
not at all convinced that that is what 
the Senate wants to do, nor what the 
House wants to do, nor that it is in the 
best. interests of the United States. 

Tomorrow, I shall undertake to place 
in the Recorp a better analysis than I 
have available to me at the moment of 
all the public works funds that would 
be frozen under this proposal, which 
would undertake to stop all existing con- 
struction as well as all future construc- 
tion on matters which the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays for, either directly or 
through State governments. I believe that 
it will be a shock to Senators to find the 
extent to which the Senate would appear 
to have voted to stop all desirable public 
works in terms of hospitals, flood con- 
trol, navigation, reclamation, and other 
important matters throughout this 
country. 

I am undertaking to determine 
whether it would affect all Hill-Burton 
hospital construction. I have the impres- 
sion at the moment that it would, al- 
though = am not positive that would be 
the case. I shall certainly take the oppor- 
tunity to study it overnight. 

Furthermore, I note with regard to the 
proposal to levy a 10-percent surtax at 
this time, that, although a majority of 
the Senate voted for it, I have just 
counted those Democrats who will run 
for office next year and the Republicans 
who will run for office next year to see 
how they voted, and I cannot help but 
note that of those who will run for office 
next year, seven were in favor of the 
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surtax and 19 against. That would be a 
margin of 2% to 1. 

I must say that one should keep in 
mind that over in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all its Members run for office 
every 2 years. One can argue as much as 
he wants about the extent to which a 
Senator, or a Member of Congress, should 
listen to his constituents, I would point 
out that there is a considerable indica- 
tion right here in the Senate, where 
Senators acquire a 6-year attitude of 
looking at things, that, in fact, those who 
will run for office in the coming election 
voted, by a heavy majority, against the 
surtax. In the House of Representatives, 
where all Members must run for re- 
election this year, my guess is that those 
Members would be more inclined to heed 
the attitude of those who would vote for 
or against their being returned to office 
than is the case in the Senate. 

I would hope, when Senators vote on 
this matter, they will keep in mind that, 
if the amendment should be adopted in 
the Senate, there may very well be an 
adamant position on the part of the 
House of Representatives and that, for 
one reason or another, the House, may 
not be willing to accept the amendment. 

I would very much dislike to see the 
bill to which the amendment is offered 
killed or even delayed beyond this week. 
If that should be the case, anyone buy- 
ing an automobile after midnight on 
Sunday could buy it without paying the 
5-percent tax which exists at this time. 
The tax would go from 7 to 2 percent, 
and the Government could lose much 
revenue, and there would be quite a bit 
of difficulty in getting the tax back on 
again. This is important in view of the 
existing need for revenue of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the event the matter should reach 
an impasse and the bill delayed indefi- 
nitely, the Government would lose a 
great deal of revenue, which everyone 
agrees the Government needs. 

I shall discuss the amendment further 
tomorrow. I remain firm in my convic- 
tion that this is not an action that the 
Senate should take. After we have dis- 
posed of the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
one way or the other, as an amendment 
to that amendment, I shall then under- 
take to direct myself to the merits of the 
Williams substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I merely 
wanted to point out that the section of 
this bill which was approved this after- 
noon as applying to public works does not 
any more mean stopping all public works 
than did the Executive order issued by 
President Truman during the Korean 
war. The amendment which we adopted 
merely proposes that when considering 
all new public works construction proj- 
ects they first must be certified by the 
Office of Emergency Planning as being 
essential from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest. It does not at all stop all 
public works projects, unless the Office of 
Emergency Planning certifies that such 
projects would not be essential and the 
President supports its decision. 
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I realize that this issue can be argued 
indefinitely. I expect the administration 
will make arguments with respect to 
those sections that it does not like, but 
it all comes down to the point I made 
earlier: Do we want to control expendi- 
tures? And if so where do we start? We 
are going to have to start on projects 
in my State as well as others. I think the 
Senate took a constructive stand this 
afternoon and one to which I hope the 
administration downtown will pay atten- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the language of the amendment—and 
may I say the amendment would be 
meaningless if it did not contain lan- 
guage of this sort—is that the project 
would be withheld, even if it were under 
construction, unless the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning were to certify that it 
would cause irreparable damage to the 
public health or welfare to delay or post- 
pone the completion of the project. 

If that language means what it says, 
and if those who vote for it mean what 
the clear language says it would mean 
that a great number of public works 
projects, which I shall list in a moment, 
would be discontinued unless they were 
found to be in a category where a failure 
to continue construction—or to postpone 
it to a future date—would cause irrepa- 
rable damage to the public health or 
welfare. 

Very few, if any, projects could meet 
that test. There must be involved an in- 
jury to the public health or welfare that 
cannot be repaired. That is the clear lan- 
guage of the amendment. All these proj- 
ects are clearly in the public interest, or 
Congress would not have provided for 
them. They must meet cost-ratio tests; 
Congress would not authorize expendi- 
tures if they did not. So they are all 
presumed to be in the national interest. 

If this language is to be applied to 
them, it could have no other meaning 
than that an additional test would be 
imposed. What would be the test that 
would be imposed? The test would be 
that this particular project could not be 
Postponed without doing damage to the 
public health and welfare which would be 
irreparable, which could not be repaired. 

With regard to any navigation project, 
unless it stood in an unusual category, 
one could point out that it would cost 
more money to build it later on, but 
there are railroads, highways, airlines, 
pipelines, and other modes of transporta- 
tion, even perhaps other water transpor- 
tation, not quite as adequate, but that 
we could get by with until the new proj- 
ect was completed. 

With respect to flood control items, it 
could be contended that we got by with- 
out a particular levee or embankment or 
a certain control structure since time 
immemorial. It could be said that, al- 
though we would be in better shape to 
meet the 100-year flood, or the 200-year 
flood, or one that occurred only once in 
300 years—or even one every 5 years, and 
with respect to the latter there was no 
more reason to expect one to occur next 
year than the previous year—even if the 
flood occurred, the damage could be re- 
paired, and therefore it would not be 
irreparable damage; it was damage that 
could be repaired. 

So under the clear language of this 
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proposal, virtually every public works 
project would be covered; that is, it would 
freeze all those projects. 

I am sure the director might see fit to 
certify some of these as being in that 
category. Perhaps the Senator might 
want to amend his language so he would 
not do irreparable damage to the public 
interest. 

But, Mr. President, any member of the 
Appropriations Committee who voted to 
recommend any one of these flood-con- 
trol projects, or any one of these other 
projects, would stand on this floor and 
defend that project as being in the na- 
tional interest, if one merely said the 
project should go forward if it were in 
the national interest. Furthermore, any 
Senator interested in a project affected 
by this freeze advocated by the Senator 
from Delaware would be heard to say, in 
the strongest terms, here on this floor, 
that his particular project is of the ut- 
most national interest and the utmost 
urgency. 

So if one seeks a big public works cut- 
back and a big public works freeze, he 
will have to find some other test to set 
aside projects which may be viewed as 
having less significance to the national 
interest than others. 

Back in earlier days, when President 
Truman laid down a so-called freeze on 
public works, it applied to new construc- 
tion. It was an across-the-board ruling 
that all projects that were not under con- 
struction should not go under construc- 
tion, that there were to be no new starts. 

President Eisenhower had a rule of 
that sort for a while. Everyone new pre- 
cisely what it meant. If the thing was 
not under construction, it was not put 
under construction. That envisioned a 
considerable reduction—not nearly as 
much as would be necessary to do what 
the Senator has in mind, I fear, but at 
least it meant a considerable reduction in 
expenditures that would otherwise have 
occurred. 

But the Senator’s proposal seeks to put 
on existing construction the same test 
that Harry Truman put on new con- 
struction. He is not using the same lan- 
guage that President Truman used, so far 
as I know. I do not know where he got 
the language. But President Truman’s 
attitude was that nothing was -ufficiently 
essential to start construction on it, al- 
though the government did continue con- 
struction on certain things while the 
Korean war was going on, if those proj- 
ects were already under construction. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Delaware, by its clear language, would 
seem to me to mean that nothing would 
continue, even though Congress had 
voted to construct it, unless it were in 
a select category and could be distin- 
guished from other public works, as one 
so essential that unless it were immedi- 
ately completed, the potential injury to 
public health and welfare would be im- 
mediate, and could not be repaired. 

I would say, Mr. President, that that 
is very strong language, and it would 
require a complete stop of almost all 
public construction if it were literally 
construed; and we really have no right 
to construe it any other way. 

Here are some of the kinds of things 
that would be involved: 
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Sewage treatment facilities to which 
Congress makes a contribution. They 
would be involved in this. These projects 
would be frozen—even those presently 
under construction. 

There would be a complete freeze on 
the Hill-Burton hospital program. 

There would be a freeze on portions 
of the model cities program, including 
the part that involves water and sewage. 

There would be a freeze on the mass 
transit program. 

There would be a freeze on the water- 
shed program of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

There would be a freeze on the West- 
ern land reclamation and irrigation 
programs. 

There would be a freeze on public 
roads, rivers and harbors, and beach ero- 
sion, which is a major Federal program. 

There would be a freeeze on construc- 
tion of new post offices and other Federal 
buildings. 

I might say, Mr. President, that while 
some Senators may feel it is good politics 
to vote for this kind of thing, I note that 
the votes of those Senators who are run- 
ning for office this year have indicated 
that they are fairly sure about how the 
public would react to this thing. In addi- 
tion to the fact that we have the war in 
Vietnam, which is a heavy burden for 
any Senator to carry—and I think we 
have an obligation toward our allies 
there—one must also support and ex- 
plain his attitude if it be in support of 
any softness with respect to the lawless- 
ness and riots that we have had on the 
streets. If he is also confronted with the 
responsibility for a major deficit, he 
has to take the responsibility for a big 
tax increase. Then, having imposed on 
the public a very heavy tax increase, 
they would have to explain a vote to 
take away everything—the sewers they 
needed, the hospitals they needed, the 
flood control, the navigation, the Federal 
buildings, the post offices, the model 
cities program, the soil conservation and 
reclamation programs—just about every- 
thing the public was expecting to get. 
I must say, Mr. President, that with a 
prosperous Nation such as we have here, 
this denial of everything people were 
hoping to get, and approval of a big tax 
increase to go along with it, will be very, 
very unpopular with the rank and file 
of people. 

There are probably some people who 
would like it. I should think that one 
could take this stand on a part of Man- 
hattan Island and win approval for it; 
but if he were speaking on some other 
part of Manhattan Island, I think it 
would be very unpopular to speak of 
eliminating programs for housing, for 
sanitation, for transportation, for model 
cities and other Federal programs, re- 
sulting in unemployment and in the loss 
of people’s aspirations and hopes. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, those are 
not all the cuts that this amendment 
entails. The amendment would not only 
bring an end to all the desirable public 
works in the country, but also would 
require enormous cutbacks in aspects of 
the poverty program and various other 
programs. The education programs 
would have to take major cuts. Every 
department of education in the whole 
United States would be advising Senators 
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that they resented this big cutback in 
the funds available for teachers, for 
schools, for facilities to help impacted 
areas, and for less privileged children in 
the schools that they are attending. 

So I would say, Mr. President, that 
Senators would do well to ponder and 
consider the full import of the amend- 
ment, for a number of reasons. 

In the first instance, this is not an 
amendment that the American people 
are likely to approve. In the second in- 
stance, it is not an amendment that the 
House of Representatives is likely to 
agree to. We have before us a bill which 
is essential to maintain the existing level 
of revenues. This bill should be passed. 
The national interest really requires that 
the bill be passed and signed into law 
before April 1, which is Monday. So the 
bill, in the national interest, really must 
be signed some time Sunday, and it must 
be on the President’s desk, in order for 
him to sign it on that day. Between now 
and then, meanwhile, we will find it nec- 
essary to confer with the House of Rep- 
resentatives and discuss this matter. In 
my judgment the matter involves pro- 
posals which will not meet with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the House of 
Representatives, thus, even it having dis- 
cussed the matter, the amendment is 
agreed to in conference, I would antici- 
pate that the House is likely to refuse 
to accept it. If the House does refuse 
to accept it, but would accept a smaller 
surcharge, it is quite likely that the 
amount which they would accept would 
not meet with the approval of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. In that event those 
who think as he does, and strongly ap- 
prove the amendment, would probably 
pene the conference report here on this 

oor. 

If that should be the case, it is quite 
possible that this bill might not become 
law in time to meet the deadline, which 
as I just mentioned is only a few days be- 
fore us. 

So, I would hope that when the Senate 
considers the matter on tomorrow, after 
having had a chance to analyze the 
amendment further, it will not see fit to 
agree to it. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I point out that the amendment 
was introduced on the 31st day of Jan- 
uary. Hearings were held before the Fi- 
nance Committee for 4 days, and not 
one of the objections mentioned by the 
Senator from Louisiana was raised ei- 
ther by the administration or by any 
Senator. Surely one can make any kind 
of a fantastic argument when he is 
against the bill. My good friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, forgot to bring 
in mothers. Does that mean he is not all 
for motherhood? One can bring in a lot 
of arguments on the matter when he is 
against any spending cuts of any de- 
scription. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In just a 
moment. The amendment is very clear. 

It was considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee. None of these arguments were 
raised in the committee hearings. There 
is no basis for such an argument here 
today. The amendment was approved by 
the Senate this afternoon. It was debated 
extensively, and having had it agreed to 
I have no desire to continue with the 
debate. I do not see the need for it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope that 
the Senator knows that the Williams 
substitute has not come to a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct, but this proposal was ap- 
proved by the Senate on a rollcall vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We voted on 
one section of it, and we voted on an- 
other section. But the Senators who 
voted for one part were not the same ones 
who voted for the other part. Some voted 
for one part and against the other part. 

The package, we might say, has not 
been voted upon by the Senate as yet. 
I hope that by the time the Senate votes 
on the whole package, it will be con- 
strained to vote against it. But if it does 
not, that is the privilege of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
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with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 27, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 26, 1968: 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 

William C. Keady, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Mississippi, vice a new position created by 
Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

U.S. ATTORNEY 

Rowland K, Hazard, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of the Canal 
Zone for the term of 8 years (reappoint- 
ment). 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


J. William Doolittle of Illinois to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


William K. Brehm of Michigan to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

Randolph S. Driver of Pennsylvania to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Barry James Shillito of Ohio to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice Graeme 
C. Bannerman, resigned. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in grades indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be general 

Gen. Dwight Edward Beach 018747, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 

To be lieutenant generals 

Lt. Gen. William White Dick, Jr., 018384, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Robert Hackett, 018380, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Lawrence Joseph Lincoln, 018968, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Edgar Collins Doleman, 019131, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S, Army). 
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Vietnam GI Knows Why We Are There 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, judg- 
ing from what we read in the press and 
hear on radio and television these days, 
we seem to have no shortage of Vietnam 
experts. And every self-styled expert has 
his own theory about why the U.S. pol- 
icy is wrong, and why we should simply 
give up and get out. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
the views of another Vietnam expert. He 
probably does not consider himself an 
expert, but he has earned his right to 
talk about Vietnam by serving in com- 
bat over there and coming back minus 
his left hand. 


The Muskogee Daily Phoenix carried 
a story about this disabled hero, Marine 
Capt. Boyd L. Barclay, of Oklahoma 
City. The title of the story is Gl's Mo- 
rale Is High,” and the comments of 
Captain Barclay put the homefront Viet- 
nam demonstrators in realistic per- 
spective. 

So that all Members may read the 
truth about Vietnam as seen by a man 
who shed his blood there, I insert the 
newspaper story in the RECORD: 

[From the Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phoenix, 
Mar. 16, 1968] 
GI's MORALE Is HIGH—ANTIWAR EFFORTS Hurt 

OKLAHOMA Crry.—American troops in Viet- 
nam have “quite high morale, for the condi- 
tions,” but anti-war efforts back home are 
harmful, a disabled Marine captain said Sun- 
day. 

Marine Captain Boyd L. Barclay, 27, lost 
his left hand in Vietnam on a helicopter 
mission over Khe Sanh last June, but landed 


the crippled craft “in some trees, using the 
stub of my hand and my knee.” His copilot 
was killed. 

Barclay, an Oklahoma City native, spent 
his recuperation time in Japan and an Oak- 
land, California, hospital. 

Emp) that he has no objection to 
“responsible criticism,” Barclay said many of 
his fellow amputees at Oakland were accosted 
on the street by anti-war demonstrators and 
“ridiculed for losing both arms or both legs.” 

“It doesn’t help any to see on television a 
group in Berkeley accepting a plaque from 
the North Vietnam government for their 
anti-war efforts either,” he added. 

He also criticized “the ones who carry the 
signs saying ‘Hey, Hey, LBJ, How many kids 
have you killed today?’ 

“They're calling me and everybody over 
there killers of kids,” Barclay said. 

The demonstrations in the United States 
are a great morale booster for the Viet Cong, 
the young Marine feels, Dead enemy soldiers 
frequently have translated news clippings 
“about the anti-war demonstrations” in their 
pockets, he recalled. 
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Currently undergoing training for an in- 
surance job, Barclay says he spends a lot of 
time speaking to college groups. 

“My main objective is to get them to sup- 
port the war effort,” he says. 

A veteran of two Vietnam tours of duty— 
although the last one was only 18 days old 
when an enemy machine gun bullet “blew 
my hand off“ — Barclay said the war is a 
tough one to fight, because of the condi- 
tions in Vietnam and the turmoil at home. 

“Our troops believe in what they're 
doing,” he said. “They believe in getting 
down on a people-to-people basis—helping 
people on a people-to-people basis.” 

Although he’s been home for nearly a year, 
he feels the key to the war effort is gaining 
the confidence of the South Vietnam 
villagers. 

“We have to show them we can help them 
and protect them,” he says. “If they know 
we're going to leave, they won't co-operate. 
The Viet Cong have spies and. . . they'll be 
murdered if we pull out and they've helped 
us.” 

The South Vietnams “really don't care“ in 
some areas, but “you can see the attitude 
change after we goin... and make it ap- 
parent we're going to stay.” Asked if he felt 
the South Vietnamese could be convinced 
that American troops can protect them, he 
said, “I really don’t know.” 

Stressing that he is not “a military expert,” 
Barclay parried several questions about the 
overall war effort, but lashed out at bombing 
curbs. 

“It’s a war and you don't have any time 
outs and you aren’t playing games,” he said. 
“I think we need to pull out all the stops 
to win and get out of there.” 

He advocated bombing Haiphong Harbor, 
saying pilots would be making a combat run 
and they'd look at Haiphong and see ships 
flying French flags” and flags of other coun- 
tries, all carrying supplies for the Viet Cong. 


Science and Race 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks the U.S. public has been 
presented with much material on the 
urban crisis and the so-called racism of 
American citizens, both white and black. 
In my judgment, much of this material 
is inflammatory and pseudoscientifie in 
character. I would like to call attention 
to the recent remarks of Dr. William 
Shockley, one of the most distinguished 
scientists of our time, and coinventor of 
the transistor. Dr. Shockley points out 
that public welfare, instead of alleviating 
the cause of poverty, is actually increas- 
ing the chain of enslavement of the poor, 
which he says may provoke “extremism 
of racism with resultant misery for all our 
citizens.” 

The Charleston News and Courier, 
South Carolina’s most outspoken news- 
paper and one of the great newspapers 
of our Nation, had the courage to call 
attention to Dr. Shockley’s disturbing 
proposals. Despite Dr. Shockley’s great 
reputation, there are few newspapers that 
would be bold enough to present his 
opinions on this delicate subject to the 
people. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Charleston News and Courier for this 
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fine editorial entitled “Science and 
Racism” of Thursday, March 21, 1968, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCIENCE AND RACE 


A scientist who still believes in science 
based on knowledge and practice rather than 
on theory is reopening a taboo aspect of race 
in the United States. He is meeting, we regret 
to note, with hostility among some of his 
fellow scientists, who ought to be above the 
political clouds obscuring truthful appraisal 
of ethnic facts. 

Dr. William Shockley of Stanford Univer- 
sity nevertheless courageously continues to 
talk about matters that ought to concern 
everyone regardless of color, creed or political 
persuasion. In a recent address to engineering 
students at Amherst, Mass., Dr. Shockley 
mentioned race and relief—meaning govern- 
ment welfare programs. 

“The available facts lead me to fear,” Dr. 
Shockley said, “that ghetto birth rate pat- 
terns are lowering Negro hereditary potential 
for intelligence.” 

The result, he said, is a form of genetic 
enslavement that may provoke “extremes of 
racism with resulting misery for all our 
citizens.” 

Dr. Shockley is a co-inventor of the tran- 
sistor, one of the most important technologi- 
cal discoveries of our time. He is no clois- 
tured scholar without practical sense to guide 
his scientific learning. He offers a line of 
thought entirely different from the “white 
racist” condemnation by the Kerner com- 
mission on riots. 

Statistics prove, Dr. Shockley said, “an ac- 
tual loss of ground for Negro genetic poten- 
tial for intelligence” during the last 30 
years—something he regards as “an unfortu- 
nate by-product of the encouragement that 
our welfare programs have given to the least 
effective elements of our population who have 
large families.” 

In laymen's language, we interpret Dr. 
Shockley’s statement to mean that public 
welfare is sapping the intelligence of a large 
segment of the population, chiefly Negroes, 
and breeding inferior citizens of the future. 
If this is true, Negroes should be even more 
concerned than white people to find the truth 
and apply effective remedies. Dr. Shockley has 
opened important channels of thought that 
ought not to be ignored or dismissed as 
“racism.” 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Suggests 
Options Available to Our Present Policy 
in Vietnam 


— 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
William Randolph Hearst, editor in chief 
of the Hearst newspapers, in a recent 
newsletter has outlined and suggested 
alternatives or options available to our 
present policy in Vietnam. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in gen- 
eral in this issue, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hearst’s report be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Hearst’s report together with an 
article by Don Tate, a Scripps Howard 
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newspaper writer, reporting from Viet- 
nam follow: 
WHAT'S THE ALTERNATIVE 
(By Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

More than seven months ago, on August 
10, this column started off with a sentence 
which today can only be described as a re- 
markable understatement. It read: 

“Both the American public and our law- 
makers appear to be swept up in a new wave 
of frustration over the Vietnam War.” 

And anybody who is not a hermit knows 
that wave I talked about last summer has 
developed into a storm of doubt, dissent and 
confusion which reached some kind of cre- 
scendo in the week’s news events. 

It raged in the two-day Senatorial inquisi- 
tion of Secretary of State Dean Rusk. It 
churned in the New Hampshire balloting 
and the startling political developments now 
impending. Its world-wide side effects were 
dramatically evident in the panic buying 
of gold in Europe's markets. 

In the exact center of the storm is the 
lonely figure of President Johnson, still at- 
tempting to steer a steady course despite the 
buffeting from his critics in Congress, in 
politics and in the various press media. 

At this point nobody can predict with cer- 
tainty whether the President will succeed in 
his awesome task. But also at this point it 
certainly is incumbent on a supporter, like 
myself, to offer all the positive comment he 
can—so here goes some more, 

What I ask the reader today—whether 
dove or hawk—is to consider if you will what 
to me is the single strangest thing about the 
present storm of dissension over Vietnam. 

That strangest thing is that in the midst 
of all the criticism, all the discontent and 
all the frustration being voiced, there are 
no sensible and specific alternatives being 
offered to the course of action now being 
taken. 

Right off the bat I will have to declare 
again that the old cry for a stop to the bomb- 
ing is no sensible alternative, in my judg- 
ment, and for the same old reasons patiently 
explained again this week by Mr. Rusk. 

He told his would-be hecklers on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee what 
they already knew but insist on ignoring. 
We have stopped the bombing—time and 
again—only to have the enemy ignore or take 
advantage of what had been intended as a 
peace initiative. 

In a word, as the Secretary of State empha- 
sized, it takes two to talk peace. And in spite 
of propaganda declarations by the enemy, 
not one of our now almost countless offers to 
stop fighting and negotiate have met with 
a reasonable reciprocal reaction from the 


enemy. 

So what else did the dissident Senators 
led by the arch-dove J. William Fulbright 
have to offer to the millions of television 
viewers watching their big show? All the 
viewers got from them was an interminable 
series of long-winded speeches expressing 
unhappiness over the war and calling for new 
tactics. 

All of the criticism—point by fuzzy point— 
Was answered with what seemed to be in- 
finite patience by Mr. Rusk, whose calm de- 
termination, high moral principles and de- 
tailed knowledge of the war problems came 
through in sharp contrast to the confusion 
of his questioners. 

If Mr. Rusk said nothing that is new about 
the administration’s Vietnam policies, and 
the reasons for them, it was because he had 
nothing to say but the truth about grim 
realities he and his chief must meet with 
actions. 

And if there were any sensible and de- 
tailed alternatives to those actions advanced 
at the hearing by any of the Senatorial crit- 
ics, I for one didn’t hear them. 

The same absence of detailed and work- 
able alternatives marks every single one of 
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the politiclans— Democrats and Republicans 
alike—who have their eyes on the White 
House these days. 

Minnesota Sen. Eugene McCarthy, unques- 
tionably a sincere and troubled man, got 42 
percent of the New Hampshire Democratic 
primary vote merely by offering himself as a 
peace candidate in opposition to President 
Johnson, 

Peace is a most attractive goal, and no one 
has sought it more diligently than the Presi- 
dent, but how can it be achieved when the 
enemy insists not only on fighting but esca- 
lating the conflict? Mr. McCarthy has offered 
no blueprint. 

Neither has New York Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who entered the Democratic race yes- 
terday now that Sen. McCarthy has blazed a 
trail. In a televised interview with CBS corre- 
spondent Walter Cronkite last Wednesday 
night, Bobby kept saying how the nation 
needed new leadership so we can “move in & 
different direction” in the war. 

Not once did he say how this could be 
achieved, All he offered was a lot of generali- 
ties reflecting discontent and a desire for 
getting the conflict over. 

On the Republican side specifics also are 
missing. Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon boasts that if elected he will “end 
the war and insure the peace,” but he refuses 
to say how he proposes to achieve this 
miracle. New York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Mr. Nixon's most visible potential rival, has 
ducked discussion of the war completely, al- 
though he has now promised to clarify his 
stand within the next couple of weeks. 

And so it goes. The criticism is there. The 
discontent and frustration are there. The 
hope of change is dangled before the public 
in many quarters, Somehow, peace could be 
just around the corner. 

How? Nobody says. 

Meanwhile it is President Johnson who 
has the responsibiilty for dealing with an 
implacable, determined and ruthless enemy. 
His options are as simple and clear cut as the 
ideas of his critics are confused and non- 
specific. 

The options are three in number. One is to 
drop the bomb on North Vietnam or other- 
wise blast it off the map. Another is to pull 
our forces out and thus admit defeat and 
the worthlessness of a solemn commitment. 
The other is to keep on doing more or less 
what we are doing now. 

I do not see, in spite of the uproar, how 

the President can do other than continue on 
his present course and hope the majority of 
the American public will continue to support 
his program. 
It is only the President who is offering 
real leadership in the crisis, even in the gold 
buying panic I mentioned earlier, Time and 
again he has pleaded with Congress and it 
has failed to act. 

Mr, Johnson is the President, not a dicta- 
tor. He cannot force the legislators to do 
what is clearly necessary in the monetary 
drain danger. 

The President also cannot force action on 
a proposal I advanced in this column last 
Sunday. That suggestion was that it is high 
time the still-free countries which are men- 
aced by Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia pitch in and do their share of the 
fighting in Vietnam. 

Those nations can—and should—field at 
least a million men to help us fight their 
Asian land war for them, Unless they do 
something of the sort, I wrote, it may even- 
tually be necessary for us to conclude that 
our own efforts are unjustified under the cir- 
cumstances 

During the past week I have traveled from 
New York to Washington, to Seattle, to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and back again. In all 
these places my idea evoked generally en- 
thusiastic response 

Unfortunately some people got the impres- 
sion I was becoming dovish about the war. 
This was by no means my intention. My idea 
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was simply to try to steam up some help from 
countries which are ducking their duty to 
help protect themselves. 

Exactly how this could be accomplished I 
don’t know, but there are many methods of 
persuasion which could be exerted. 

Meanwhile, for the record, I am for the 
President all the way in this mess. He knows 
more about the war and what is involved 
than all his critics put together. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
Mar. 25, 1968] 


AMERICANS IN VIETNAM ASK: Is Ir WORTH Ir? 
(By Don Tate) 


Done Ha, SoutH VETNAM, March 25.— The 
Marine gazed moodily across the rice paddies. 
A few miles to the north was Con Thien. 
Just beyond was the Demilitarized Zone. 
Down the dusty road to the west was Khe 
Sanh. 

He had been to all those places. Twice he 
had been wounded. 

“The war has got to be worth fighting,” 
said Pfc. David Graham of Virginia Beach. 
“I mean would I be getting shot up for 
nothing?” 

It was a good question with no good 
answer. Americans all over Vietnam are ask- 
ing it. 

Pfc. Graham wasn’t exactly mad at the war. 
“But it sure has changed me,” he said. 


MOOD OF CHANGE 


Graham is just one of the people the war 
has changed. The whole mood of the war in 
South Vietnam today is one of change. There 
is anger and frustration in the land. 

The mood of questioning, re-examination, 
searching for a new logic, a new strategy, any- 
thing different from what we have been do- 
ing, seems as intense among the men down 
in the dirt fighting the war as it does among 
those armchairing it back home. 

Few seem satisfied with the status quo any 
more. The Tet offensive was the catalyst. 
Minds that seemed set in concrete suddenly 
began to move in new directions. 

That single, solid military point of view 
that all we had to do to win the war was 
“Nap (Napalm) em, zap em, hit em again 
harder, harder“ isn't heard so much these 
days. 

The victory yells of the military cheer- 
leaders are no longer so convincing. They 
still come on strong with winning-as- usual 
statistics. But since Tet who listens? 


OFF THE RECORD 


Thruout Vietnam the real talking and 
listening is done off the record. “That’s be- 
cause nobody knows what the record is any 
more,” said an ex-nap em, zap em advocate. 
Today's conclusion is tomorrow's miscalcu- 
lation. Since Tet second guessing has become 
a fine art form.” 

Some of the second guessers seem caught 
in a creeping gloom. 

“Tve been in the Marine Corps since I 
was 17,“ said one distressed officer. “I love 
the Corps. But for the first time I’m not 
proud of the job we have to do.” 

“I keep asking myself: ‘What is our objec- 
tive here? To stop communism by killing one 
billion Asians?’ If we keep it up, that’s what 
it is coming to. There won't be enough pieces 
left of Vietnam to count. And there won’t 
be many pieces of us left either. 

“You know what I think of this war? I 
think it’s insane.” 


SENSE OF FUTILITY 


Others have been enmeshed in a sense of 
futility bordering on defeatism. 

“We're plain tired,” said an American 
working in a Can Tho hospital. What we do 
is not appreciated. What we try to do, the 
South Vietnamese find a hundred reasons 
why it cannot be done. It’s all a waste and a 
mess and I don’t believe in it any more.” 

There is bitterness: “I wish Johnson could 
see this,” said the tight-faced airborne lieu- 
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tenant, staring down at the five green body 
bags stamped “dead.” 

“I would die for my country,” he mut- 
tered. “But I don’t want to die for the Ad- 
ministration.” 

However the post-Tet reaction of some has 
been in terms of neither defeat nor retreat. 

“T'll tell you,” said a front-line First Cav- 
alry colonel, “if I was in Khe Sanh right now 
with those 5000 Marines I'd put 500 men on 
the perimeter, take the rest and attack. I 
wouldn't stop attacking there. I'd keep at- 
tacking until the other side quit.” 

Others, who thought the limited pre-Tet 
war was the reasonable way to do things, have 
suddenly become hawks of the let's-win- 
this-damned-thing-or-get-out” kind. 

ANOTHER GROUP 

There is another larger group here which 
before Tet functioned mechanically in their 
jobs without seeming to worry much about 
consequences. Today they seem seriously 
concerned about their roles and the role of 
the United States in Vietnam. They have 
looked up from the jobs before their noses 
and started wondering and talking about 
the war as never before. 

“What are we doing here?” they ask, as 
tho for the first time, “and are we doing 
it right?” 

Thinking is no longer by-the-numbers. The 
men who are doing the job are asking “why?” 


The 50th Aniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


HON. EDWARD W. BROOKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, this week 
marks the 50th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the freedom, sovereignty, 
and political independence of the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic. But in- 
stead of representing an occasion which 
we and the Byelorussian people can joy- 
ously celebrate, we must sadly note that 
this date marks the beginning of a long 
and desperate struggle by the Byelorus- 
sian people to secure in reality the free- 
dom that they enunciated on paper half 
a century ago. 

Shortly after the proclamation of in- 
dependence, the Soviet Red army reoc- 
cupied Byelorussia and subjected it to 
Soviet rule. In its subsequent history the 
freedom of that state was trammeled by 
partition, occupation, police terror, and 
totalitarian policy directives of every 
conceivable nature. And yet the na- 
tional spirit and desire for independence 
5 ae Byelorussian people has not been 

ost. 

After World War II, the Kremlin in- 
tensified its efforts to obliterate all forms 
of national freedom and cultural distinc- 
tion. The work of Byelorussian writers 
and artists was labeled unorthodox or 
revisionist by the Soviet regime. Byelo- 
russian students were found guilty of 
“insolent demonstrations” against the 
state. 

But the love of freedom lives on in 
Byelorussia. These people continue to 
adhere, with inner conviction, to the 
democratic ideals which they professed 
50 years ago. Let us, therefore, take this 
opportunity to reassure the Byelorussian 
people that we sympathize with and de- 
plore their plight, and will continue to 
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encourage, by contact and example, the 
realization of freedom and human dig- 
nity throughout the world. 


The Effect of Statutory Minimum Wage 
Increases on Unemployment 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
speech, Dr. Yale Brozen, professor of 
business economics at the University of 
Chicago, discussed the effect of statutory 
minimum wage increases on unemploy- 
ment. 

The largest rate of unemployment 
exists among teenagers, especially the 
nonwhite teenagers, despite a rising 
average level of education in this group. 
From past observations we see that each 
time an increase in the minimum wage 
occurred, teenage unemployment in- 
creased. Dr. Brozen feels that increases 
in the minimum wage have been occur- 
ring too frequently and are not fully 
digested before another is enacted. 

Dr. Brozen states: 


We find that the groups of employees whose 
wage is affected by the statutorily imposed 
minima ...do not simply lose one set of 
jobs -and then find better jobs becoming 
available as a consequence of increased 
minima, They lose one set of jobs and then 
are either forced to take lower wage em- 
ployment in non-covered occupations or re- 
main unemployed. 


The Employment Incentive Act—H.R. 
13777 and S. 2601—proposed by Senators 
Percy and Jorpan of Idaho and myself, 
is a means of mitigating the undesirable 
side effects of minimum wage increases. 
The bill offers an incentive for employers 
to hire and train those unemployed per- 
sons with low levels of skill and experi- 
ence who find it difficult to get a job at 
or above the minimum wage. 

The incentive would be in the form of 
a Federal refund to the employer ap- 
proximating the difference between the 
productive value of the worker and the 
minimum wage. The refund would be 
contingent on the employer’s offering a 
program of formal or on-the-job train- 
ing and agreeing to afford participating 
employees a full opportunity at or above 
the um wage after expiration of 
the refund period. 

I feel that, before any further increases 
are contemplated, it is essential that we 
carefully analyze the employment and 
wage consequences of these increases. Dr. 
Brozen’s speech is a significant contri- 
bution to the discussion of the effects of 
minimum wage increases and I include 
it in the Recor at this point: 

Tue Errecr OF STATUTORY MINIMUM WAGE 

INCREASES ON UNEMPLOYMENT?! 

(By D. R. Yale Brozen, professor of business 
economics, Graduate School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.) 
The effect of increases in the statutory 

um wage rate on employment appears 
to be an unsettled question. Economic theory 
tells us that there are two possibilities. If 
labor markets for skills affected by the mini- 
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mum wage are competitive, the number of 
jobs decreases when the minimum is raised 
and is not completely nullified by a propor- 
tionate inflation. If, on the other hand, the 
labor markets for the affected categories are 
monopsonistic, it is possible that no unem- 
ployment occurs. Employment may even in- 
crease, provided that the rise in the mini- 
mum is not too drastic.? 

Economic theory gives us no answer, then, 
to the question of what effects follow from 
a minimum wage increase. However, we now 
have some fairly extensive experience with 
increases in statutory minima at the na- 
tional level as well as changes in minima in 
a large number of states. Minimum rates 
were set by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 at $0.25 an hour with built in provi- 
sions for further increases to $0.40 an hour. 
The Act was amended to raise rates to $0.75 
in 1950; amended again to raise minima to 
$1.00 in 1956; amended still again to raise 
rates to $1.15 in 1961 and to $1.25 in 1963 
(with lower minima in newly covered occupa- 
tions to reach $1.25 in 1965). The most recent 
amendment to the Act raised minima to $1.40 
in February 1967. A further increase to $1.60 
is to go into effect in February, 1968 (with 
lower minima in newly covered occupations 
scheduled to reach the $1.60 level in 1971). 

With this experience, it should now be pos- 
sible to make some appraisal of the employ- 
ment effects of the Act with its several 
amendments. However, the appraisal is not 
an easy one to make. Many other forces have 
been at work influencing wage rates and job 
Sn at the same time that changes 

in minima have occurred. Real wage rates 
have consistently increased in the American 
economy for at least a century, judging by 
the available data. They have continued to 
increase since the passage of the 1938 Act 
and its successive amendments as well as 
doing this before 1938. Money wage rates 
have increased even more than real rates. 

Given this circumstance, increases in the 
statutory minima, to the extent they have 
had any effect, may simply have brought 
about an increase in wage rates a little sooner 
which would haye occurred anyway in a 
longer period. In that case, a major part of 
the employment effects may be transitory. 
Increases in employment or in unemploy- 
ment, depending on whether markets are 
monopsonistic or competitive, would be pro- 
duced for very short periods and then fade 
away with the normal progression of eco- 
nomic development. 


THE TIMING OF WAGE INCREASES 


When we examine patterns of change in 
average wage rates in industries where mini- 
mum wage rate changes have had any effect, 
it becomes apparent that the timing of 
wage rate increases has been influenced by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Average hourly 
earnings in the seamless hosiery industry in 
1949, for example, were only 10 cents an 
hour above the $0.75 minimum established in 
January, 1950. A rise in wage rates was forced 
for those workers more than 10 cents below 
the average. As a consequence, a 10 percent 
jump in the average occurred between 1949 
and 1950. In contrast, average hourly earn- 
ings in all manufacturing rose less than half 
as much, rising by 4.5%. 

In the following three years, average hourly 
earnings in seamless hosiery continued to 
rise, but at a much slower pace. They rose 
at a 4.1% annual rate between 1950 and 
1953 for a total rise of 12.8%. In contrast to 
this, average hourly earnings in all manu- 
facturing rose at a 6.5% annual rate from 
1950 to 1953 for a total rise of 208%. By 
1953, average hourly earnings in seamless 
hosiery apparently were about the same as 
they would have been without any rise in 
the statutory minimum, 

The same pattern of change occurred in 
other manufacturing industries where the 
1950 minimum had any effect. As Table 1 
shows, wage rates in the industries with low 
average hourly earnings increased more than 
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all manufacturing when the new minimum 
went into effect in 1950. In the following 
years hourly earnings went up much less 
in these industries than in all manufactur- 
ing. By 1952, their wage rates had again 
come into approximately the same relative 
position they occupied in 1949 before the 
minimum was increased. 

The timing of wage rate increases occurring 
when the minimum was raised to 81.00 an 
hour in March 1956 shows the same pattern 
(see Table 1). Average hourly earnings 
jumped much more in the low wage indus- 
tries than in all manufacturing when the 
new minimum went into effect. In the fol- 
lowing years, wage rates rose more slowly 
in the affected industries than in all manu- 
facturing. Again, wage rates a few years later 
were approximately where they would have 
been if no increase in the minimum had 
occurred. 


TABLE 1.—CHANGE IN HOURLY EARNINGS 


1949-52 
Hou Percent change 
sic Industry iooi —— 
No. ings, 1949- 1950- Sum 
1 50 52 
er oe — 30. 853 10.2 10.7 20. 9 
Cigars — 884 9.6 10.4 20.0 
222 Men's s and boys” 
jurnishings..__.___ ~920 7.6 9.1 16.7 
2341 Women’s and chil- 
dren's underwear.. 80 6.4 9.3. 15,7 
Average increases 8.5 9.9 184 
All manufacturing. 1,378 45 46 19.1 
1955-60 
Hourl: Percent chai 
sic Industry earn oa * 
No. 19554" 1955- 1956- Sum 
602 603 
2252 Seamless hosiery $1.13 10.6 128 234 
232 Men's and boy's 
ſurnishings 1.13 11.5 5.8 17.3 
e 1.19 8.4 11.6 20.0 
2341 Women’s and chil- 
drens’ underwear.. 1.20 10.0 5.7 15.7 
2395 } House furnishings... 1.25 7.2 42 15.4 
2254 Knit underwear 1.25 7.2 9.0 16.2 
Average in- 
—.— — — 9.2 8.9 18.1 
All manufactur- 
| RS 1.87 5.4 14.7 20.1 


— 1955 February 1956 average of monthly hourly 


“ 4 from March 1955-February 1956 average to March 
1956-February 1957 average of monthly earnings. 

3 Change from March 1 bruary 1957 — to 1960 
average of monthly earnings. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 22 and Earn- 
ings Statistics for the United States, 1 „ (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1961), Bulletin No. 1312. 

Note: Industries were selected whose average hourly earn- 
ings were within 25 cents of the new minima. 


In the case of the more recent minimum 
wage increases, the successive rises have fol- 
lowed each other more closely than the 1950, 
1956, and 1961 increases. The result has been 
that the 1961 increase to $1.15 was not fully 

when the $1.25 minimum went into 
effect in 1963 (see Table 2). Similarly, the 
1963 increase had not been fully 
before the 1967 increase became effective (see 
Table 3). f 

In the earlier experience with the 1950 and 
1956 increases, we must look at the short 
interyal following their imposition to see 
their effect since the impact on the wage 
structure apparently faded away within a 
few years, Inflation and rising productivity 
lifted wage rates to levels where they would 
have been in any case without the imposi- 
tion of increases in the statutory minimum. 
This is less true in the 1960’s with step-ups 
in the minimum succeeding each other much 
more quickly. 

However, because of the variations in the 
timing of cyclical forces in the 1950’s as 
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compared to the 1960’s, and the necessity of 
disen these effects from minimum 
wage effects, it is no easier task to analyze 
the 1960's despite the lack of full digestion 
of the increases which occurred in the latter 
period. 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS: TEENAGERS 


Since the overwhelming majority of work- 
ers have always had pay rates exceeding the 
minimum, most pay rates and most workers 
have not been affected by changes in the 
statutory minima from time to time. The 
effects, if any, can be expected to appear 
primarily in the pay and, consequently, the 
employment of low skill workers and of 
workers in disadvantaged areas of the coun- 
try suffering from remoteness from markets 
and sources of materials and ancillary serv- 
ices. 


TABLE 2,—CHANGE IN HOURLY EARNINGS, 1960-63 


Hourly Percent change 
sic Industry earnings, 
No. 1961! 1961- 1962- Sum 
622 63 
$1.27 8.0 12 Ss 
1. 30 7.2 22 93 
i 5.6 Ll 6.7 
1. 38 3.6 7 48 
dren's underwear.. I. 40 4.1 —2.0 2.1 
Average in- 

S en 8.7 8 6&3 
All manufacturing... 2. 29 3.4 0 


3 1980 -August 1961 average of monthly hourly 

earn 

S Change from September 1960-August 1961 average to 
tember E g ae 1961 3 of monthly hourly earnings, 
Change from September 1961-August 1962 average to 

September 1962-August 1963 average of monthly hourly earnings. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earn- 
ings S for the United States, 1 " (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1967). 


TABLE 3.—CHANGE IN HOURLY EARNINGS, 1963-66 


Hourly Percentage 
oe Industry pied change 
N 19631 1963- 1964- Sum 
64: 66: 
2328 Work clothing $1.39 6.1 4.7 10.8 
2321 ens son bos 
ight- 
— eaa Al 6.1 5.3 11.4 
z 6 1. 42 5.4 8.0 13.4 
lomen’s and chil 
2078 pans coca i 1. 43 7.8 6.5 14. 3 
m ressing an 
packing. 9 44 6.3 9.1 15.4 
2327 Men's a 8. 
8 — . 1.44 4.7 5.3 10.0 
A 
banal Yessy spent ee 6.1 6.5 12.6 
All manufacturing... 2. 43 3.2 8.0 11.2 


September 1962-August 1963 average of monthly hourly 


earn 

2Change from September 1962-August 1963 average to 
September 1963-August 1964 average. 

3 Change from September 1963-August 1964 average to 1966 


average. 

Source: Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force, March 1967, 

The largest single category of unskilled 
workers for which we have data consists of 
teen-agers. An examination of unemploy- 
ment rates among this group in the month 
before an increase in the statutory minimum 
as compared to the rate in the month in 
which the increase took effect indicates that 
the market for teen-agers’ services is com- 
petitive. That is, each time an increase Oc- 
curred, teen-age unemployment increased 
(see Table 4) * 

If the unemployment rate among teen- 
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agers always went up from month to month, 
this tabulation would prove nothing. How- 
ever, it does not. In the nineteen years coy- 
ered by the available data, the month to 
month change was downward more than half 
of the time (119 downward changes, 104 up- 
ward changes, five no change). The upward 
change in the months in which minima 
were raised occurs too often and too con- 
sistently to be accounted for by even the 
most wildly improbable chance of accident 
or coincidence. 

In addition to these increases in unem- 
ployment among teen-agers from the month 
before new minima went into effect to the 
month in which the new minima became 
effective, we also find that there is a per- 
sistent upward trend in the relative amount 
of unemployment among teen-agers despite 
a rising average level of education in this 
group. In order to eliminate cyclical effects 
on teen-age unemployment, we can look at 
periods of comparable cyclical position such 
as 1949-50 and 1961 when the general unem- 
ployment rate was the same In both periods. 
In 1961, the seasonally adjusted teen-age un- 
employment rate was nearly 20% greater 
than in 1949-50 (and the participation rate 
was lower). 

Despite the manufacturing wage data of 
1949 to 1960 indicating that the economy 
had fully digested the increases of 1950 and 
1956 in terms of the wage structure, there 
had apparently been changes in work force 
composition and hiring standards, perhaps 
as a result of initial adjustments to new 
minimum wage levels, which were adverse to 
teen-agers. 

If we remove cyclical effects on teen-age 
unemployment by using the ratio of teen- 
age to general unemployment, the 75¢ min- 
imum imposed in January, 1950, apparently 
caused a rise in the relative amount of teen- 
age unemployment. The ratio rose from 2.2 
in the year preceding the increase to 2.3 in 
the following. The effect was slight, in the 
year immediately following the increase, ap- 
parently being blunted by draft calls with 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Very large effects from the minimum wage 
on teen-age employment appeared in the 
1960's when the minimum was raised from 
$1.00 to $1.25, Unemployment among teen- 
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agers was 2.5 times the rate of unemploy- 
ment in the total work-seeking population 
before the $1.25 minimum went into effect 
in previously covered occupations and the 
$1.00 minimum in newly covered occupations 
in September, 1961. In 1961-62, the year fol- 
lowing the increase, the teen-age unemploy- 
ment rate jumped to 2.7 times the general 
incidence of unemployment. Teen-age unem- 
ployment rates rose farther to 3.4 times the 
general incidence of unemployment in 1963- 
64 after the $1.25 minimum went into effect 
in previously covered occupations and a $1.15 
minimum in newly covered occupations. This 
was a jump to an unprecedented level of 
teen-age unemployment for the period cov- 
ered by the data (see Table 5). 


TABLE 4.—SEASONALLY ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, 
16- TO 19-YEAR-OLDS 


Teenage un- 


Minimum General un- 
n 
rate 


wage ent 


888 

Serge 
oon 
eg 
Seeed 


Ser 


1 Although the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate fell 
from December 1949 to Sone 1950, this 8 despite a 
fall in the number of ar employed. Seasonally adjusted 
employment of teenagers fell by 37,000. Officially defined unem- 
oe a fell, nevertheless, because 52,000 teenagers gave up 
ing for jobs (seasonally adjusted) and were no longer 
Classified as unemployed. (Nonseasonally adjusted employment 
of teenagers fell by 306,000 and ve pale ag rose by 121,000). 
e downward. seasonal adjustment in this figure appears to be 
unduly large, particularly in view of the factthatan adjustment 
by the same proportion as that occurring for January figures in 
the mid-1950"s would have produced a seasonally adjusted 
figure of 16.6 percent. 


Source: by “ating and Earnings and Month 
Labor Force, March 1967. z PONY Raporton S 


Note: Minimum wage figure in parentheses for 1961-65 is for 

bs not covered prior to September 1961. Minimum wage figure 

for February 1967 is for jobs not covered prior 

to February 1967. Unemployment rate figure in parentheses is 
the raw data not adjusted for seasonal influences. 


TABLE 5.—RATIO OF THE INCIDENCE OF TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT TO THE INCIDENCE OF GENERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


[Averages of monthly seasonally adjusted data] 


12 months Unemployment Unemployment Ratio Minimum 
(ages fete 19) e wage 

January-December 1949. 13.5 6.1 2.2 $0. 40 
Janua m- December 1950. 12.2 5.2 2.3 -75 
March 1955-February 19 11,0 4.2 2.6 25 

arch 1955-February 1957. 11.0 4.1 2.7 1. 00 
September 1960-August 1961 16.4 6.6 2.5 1. 00 
September 1961-August 1962 15.4 5.8 2.7 1.15 ($1.00) 
September 1962-August 1963... — 16.4 5.6 2.9 1.15 (I. 
nt 1963—August 1964... ae 18.3 5.4 3.4 1.25 (LB 

ptember 1964-August 1965... pons 15.6 4.8 3.3 1.15 
bn mera 1965-August 1966. __ 2 13.2 3.8 3.5 1.25. 
February 1966-January 1967.. è na 12.5 3.8 3.3 1.25 
Fobruaty- September 1967 !__:._ 22... 2-2-2. 12.7 3.8 3.3 1. 40 (1.00) 


1 Not comparable with earlier data because of the exclusion from the unemployment count of those seeking future jobs and not 


currently available for work. Also, seascnal adjustments in 1967 


seasonal adjustments made in 1966. (For example, the Jul 
adjustment. The July 1967 unadjusted rate of 13.8 percen 


lowered the unemployment rate from the raw cata relative to the 


1966 unadjusted rate of 13 percent was increased to 13.1 by seasonal 
was decreased to 12.6 percent by seasonal adjustment). 


Note: Minimum wage figure in parentheses is for jobs not covered prior to September 1961 and February 1967. 
ource: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report on the Labor Force, vol. 13, No. 9; vol. 14, 


Si 
No. 4 (March 1967 and October 1967). 


The relative level of teen-age unemploy- 
ment has increased (despite a marked decline 
in the participation rate) over the last seven- 
teen years despite the usual decline in the 
years following the jump occasioned by an 
increase in the statutory minimum wage. In- 
creases in the minimum are following too 
closely on the heels of previous increases with 


the result that one increase is not fully di- 
gested before another is enacted. As a conse- 
quence, incidence of teen-age unemployment 
has increased more than 50% (measured rela- 
tive to the general incidence of unemploy- 
ment) since the enactment in 1949 of the 
$0.75 minimum. 
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THE IMPACT ON NONWHITE TEENAGE 
EMPLOYMENT 


The effect of the minimum wage on em- 
ployment opportunities for non-white teen- 
agers has been far more vicious than on teen- 
agers in general. Non-whites are an increasing 
proportion of unemployed teen-agers. The 
ratio of non-white teen-age unemployment 
to white teen-age unemployment has in- 
creased by eighty per cent since 1954, rising 
from 1.4 to 2.5 (see Table 6). 

Of all groups who have suffered any impact 
from the minimum wage, the non-white 
teen-ager has suffered the most in terms of 
employment experience. While the employ- 
ment of white 14-19 year olds rose by 49% 
between 1956 and 1966, negro employment in 
this age group increased by only 19%. Why 
this is so is a complex problem in which em- 
ployment discrimination plays only a minor 
role.“ 


TABLE 6.—TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT RATIOS, NONWHITE 
AND WHITE 


[Both sexes, 16 to 191 
General 


Ratio Unemploy- 
ment rate 


Non- 
white White 


16.5 12.1 1.36 5.5 

15.8 10.3 1.53 4.4 

18.2 10.2 1.78 4.1 

19.1 10.6 1,80 4.3 

27.4 14.4 1. 90 6.8 

61 Ist 1.8 5.5 

24.4 13.4 1.82 5.5 

27.6 15.3 1.80 6.7 

25.1 13.3 1.89 5.5 

90.4 155 1.96 5.7 

27.2 14.8 1.84 5.2 

26.2 13.4 1.96 4.5 

1966. 25.4 11.2 2.27 3.8 
1967 (January- 

September) 1. 26.5 10.6 2.5 3.8 


1 Not strictly comparable with earlier figures because of ex- 
clusion of persons seeking future jobs and not currently avail- 
able for work. 

Source: Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report on 
pe Vey Force, October 1967; Manpower Report of the 

residen! 


First, we must recognize that the employ- 
ment qualifications of the average non-white 
teen-ager are inferior to those of the average 
white teen-ager seeking a job. His education- 
al level is lower and he is a more costly work- 
er to employ in terms of the supervision re- 
quired. At the same wage, an employer will 
prefer the average white teen-ager to the 
average non-white teen-ager. Without a 
minimum wage fioor, the non-white teen-ager 
could offset his disadvantages by working for 
less than the white teen-ager. 

That still leaves us with a puzzle to ex- 
plain such as the fall in white-teen-age un- 
employment from 1955 to 1956 when the 
minimum was raised to $1.00 and from 1966 
to 1967 when the minimum was raised to 
$1.40 while non-white teen-age unemploy- 
ment rose in both periods. Why did we not 
get a rise in unemployment in both groups 
instead of these opposite movements? 

To explain this we must apply the eco- 
nomics of information to the field of job- 
search. Jobs at, let us say, $1.25 to $1.35 were 
being refused in 1966 by many white teen- 
agers who expected they could find better 
paying jobs. Because they were taking the 
time to search for these better paying jobs 
and foregoing poorer paying jobs, their un- 
employment rate averaged 11.2%. The jobs 
refused by white teen-agers were accepted by 
non-white teen-agers. 

With the rise in the minimum wage to $1.40 
on February 1 of this year, employers who 
had been offering, let us say, $1.25 had to 
offer $1.40 to workers filling these jobs if 
they did not eliminate them. At $1.25, only 
non-white teen-agers, let us say, had been 
willing to accept these jobs, white teen-agers 
choosing to search further. At $1.40, white 
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teen-agers now find these jobs as attractive 
as those they expected to find by searching 
further. Their decrease in time spent search- 
ing meant a decline in their average dura- 
tion of unemployment and a decline in their 
unemployment rate. However, the unemploy- 
ment rate among non-white teen-agers went 
up because many of the jobs formerly left to 
them by white teen-agers were now filled. 

Another factor playing a role in the differ- 
ential experience of white and non-white 
teen-agers in August-September 1965 (when 
non-white seasonally adjusted teen-age un- 
employment jumped from 21.9% in August 
to 28.3% in September while white teen-age 
unemployment dropped from 13.0% to 
12.8%) is the change in coverage occurring 
as a result of the 1961 Fair Labor Standards 
Act Amendments. Prior to 1961 Negro teen- 
agers unable to find jobs in covered occu- 
pations had increasingly occupied non-cov- 
ered jobs. When many of their jobs were 
newly covered by the 1961 amendments at 
$1.00 an hour (a $1.15 minimum being ap- 
plied to previously covered jobs) the rela- 
tively low minimum had little effect at that 
time or in September 1963 when it went to 
$1.15. The increase in September 1965 how- 
ever to $1.25 for these newly covered jobs 
where Negro teen-agers had previously found 
an entry to the labor force produced a suf- 
ficient impact on the number of jobs avail- 
able to non-white teen-agers to send their 
unemployment rate soaring. 


MINIMUM WAGE EFFECTS ON EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


An even more pernicious result of the 
large number of teen-agers deprived of jobs 
by the minimum wage statute is that they 
are thereby deprived of an education which 
would equip them to earn much more than 
the minimum in later life. As a consequence 
they arrive at maturity without the skills 
required to obtain the positions which would 
provide a decent living for their families. 
The result is that their families are then 
doomed to poverty—a result which would 
not have occurred if jobs had not been fore- 
closed by the minimum wage when they 
were teen-agers, 

The counter argument offered by support- 
ers of the minimum wage is that the jobs 
available to teen-agers at below minimum 
rates are blind alley jobs which lead nowhere. 
What do they learn as elevator operators, 
dish washers, or messengers which equip 
them for better paying jobs? The answer is 
that they learn to read a clock, they learn 
to report to work on time, they learn how to 
get around the city, they learn that they 
must bathe, they learn that undependability 
is not acceptable if they wish to retain a 
job, they learn not to fight with their fellow 
workers, they learn not to spit in the fore- 
man’s face, they learn acceptable means of 
communications—they learn, if you like, to 
“wear shoes.” The supervision that must be 
given to inexperienced workers is very ex- 
pensive to employers. They cannot afford to 
both pay high rates and give such supervi- 
sion, The company which must hire a nurse 
to teach its female employees the elements 
of hygiene finds, when the minimum is 
raised, that it is cheaper to dispense with the 
nurse and hire the experienced workers avail- 
able when it is forced to pay higher rates 
rather than take the inexperienced workers 
who were all that was available at a lower 
rate. 

THE EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 


The fact that increases in the statutory 
minimum wage causes some people to lose 
their jobs is hardly debatable. The evidence 
is more than ample. A New York Times story 
on February 13 from Greenville, Mississippi, 
for example, told us that spot checks by 
civil rights workers indicated that 100,000 
people were being deprived of all farm in- 
come this year because agricultural workers 
were being covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
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ards Act for the first time and they had to be 
paid $1.00 an hour.’ A Wall Street Journal 
story on September 7, 1965, reported the lay- 
off of 1,800 women in North Carolina crab 
meat packing plants when the minimum 
went from $1.15 to 81.25. 

A U.S. News & World Report story, in the 
August 17, 1964 issue, described the effects 
of the $1.25 minimum on the operation of a 
shop producing mountain-made novelties at 
Paintsville, Kentucky.* The shop was closed 
ending the jobs of 200 part-time employees 
when a new wage hour office in Pikeville 
pressed for strict compliance with the mini- 
mum wage law. A Wall Street Journal sam- 
pling of retailers, reported August 31, 1961, 
found that package wrappers were being dis- 
missed, work weeks were being shortened, and 
sub-standard employees were being laid off 
because retail stores were to be covered by 
the minimum wage law as of September 3, 
1961 as a result of the new amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act? The Southern 
Pine Industry Committee presented evidence 
in Senate hearings that imposition of the 
$1 an hour minimum in 1956 was a major in- 
fluence in the closing of numerous saw mills 
in the South, Professor John Peterson, of the 
University of Arkansas, in the article of 
“Employment Effects of Minimum Wages, 
1938-50” which appeared in the Journal of 
Political Economy demonstrated that em- 
ployment adjusted for output and trend 
fell in saw mills, men’s cotton garments and 
other industries when the minimum was 
raised to $0.75 in 1950. 

A study of the seamless hosiery industry 
found a 13% drop in employment in mills 
whose average wage was less than the mini- 
mum when the $0.25 an hour minimum was 
imposed in 1938 and subsequently raised to 
60.325 in 1939. This does not include the 
decrease in employment in mills which went 
out of business. 

Of course, it may be argued that the fact 
that 100,000 cotton choppers have lost their 
jobs this year, that 1800 crab meat packers 
were laid off in 1965, that package wrappers 
were discharged in 1961, that saw mill em- 
ployment dropped in 1956, that cotton ap- 
parel employment contracted in 1950, and 
that seamless hosiery workers were fired in 
1938 does not mean that unemployment rose 
as a consequence, The supporters of mini- 
mum wage legislation tell us that the increase 
in purchasing power of the workers who re- 
tain their jobs and whose pay is increased 
will create more jobs. They tell us that em- 
ployment in plants which were paying above 
the minimum will increase since those plants 
will no longer lose business to the employers 
paying less than the minimum.” In effect, 
then, workers who lose their jobs will find 
improved employment opportunities as a 
consequence of the rise in the minimum. 
They will find better jobs and end up better 
off than by retaining their sweat-shop jobs. 

However, there is no evidence substantiat- 
ing this point and there is contrary evidence. 
The contrary evidence indicates that either 
of two things happens to workers losing jobs 
because of increased minima. Either they 
remain unemployed (or find covered jobs 
that would otherwise be available to em- 
ployees of similar skills and cause others to 
remain unemployed) or they go into occupa- 
tions not covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act at lower wage rates than they previ- 
ously received. In either case, unemployment 
or employment in non-covered jobs, they 
end up worse off—not better off—as a con- 
sequence of increases in statutory minimum 
wage rates. 

First, what is the evidence relating to what 
happens to workers who suffer least when 
they lose their jobs in covered occupations— 
i.e, the workers who are forced to go into 
occupations not covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The major non-covered occu- 
pation is household employment of maids, 
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cooks, gardeners, etc. The wage for most 
employees in this occupation has consistently 
been below the minimum wage rate in the 
years following an increase in the minimum. 
The normal pattern of household employ- 
ment is that it declines in periods when the 
economy is in a cyclical upturn. People leave 
low wage household jobs to take the higher 
wage Jobs becoming available in industry in 
such times, However, each time the minimum 
wage has increased we find the opposite pat- 
tern. That is, the statutory minimum wage 
has always been increased during a time 
when the business cycle is in an uptrend. 
During an uptrend, we would expect house- 
hold employment to decline. It always does 
in uptrend years when there is no increase 
in the minimum. But when the minimum 
is increased, household employment in- 
creases instead of declining as it normally 
does.” The increase occurs in the face of the 
fact that the average pay in households has 
always been less than the new statutory 
minimum wage rate. Evidently, people take 
these jobs in spite of the lower wage rate 
because the availability of other jobs has 
been decreased by the rise in the statutory 
minimum. Evidently, the rise in the mini- 
mum does not increase purchasing power 
sufficiently to maintain the number of jobs 
available to industry. The lay-offs by some 
employers caused by the rise in the minimum 
wage is not offset by increased hiring by other 
employers unless the wage paid is lower than 
in the Job lost. 

Many people laid off end up worse off, 
then, even if employed elsewhere. They are 
forced to take lower wage jobs in non-cov- 
ered occupations by the rise in the minimum 
wage. Perhaps I can best illustrate this by 
relating an experience I had in 1956. I used 
to visit Nashville, Tennessee each year to 
give lectures at Vanderbilt University. In the 
summer of 1956, the man with whom I stayed 
had a maid. He had not had one the year 
before. I asked if congratulations were in 
order. Had he received a promotion or a 
substantial salary increase? 

He said, “No!” He did not have a maid 
the previous year because he could not get 
one for less than 90¢ an hour and he could 
not afford that. Girls were able to get 90c 
in textile mills in the area and would not 
take jobs as maids unless they could get 
at least 90¢. However, the increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.00 an hour had caused 
mills to quit hiring and to lay off some of 
their people, As a consequence, he found that 
he could get a maid for 50¢ an hour, which 
he could afford, and he and his wife now 
could enjoy the luxury of some domestic 
help. From his point of view, the rise in 
the minimum wage had produced a very 
desirable result, 

When the minimum wage was increased 
in 1956, it caused not only a shift to non- 
covered occupations but, in addition, caused 
unemployment. The teenage female unem- 
ployment rate went from 10.2% in 1955 to 
11.2% in 1956 despite 1956 being a boom 
year relative to 1955. Non-white teen-age 
unemployment rose from 15.8% to 18.2%. 
Unemployment among women over 45 also 
rose going from 220,000 to 240,000. In a 
normal uptrend year, unemployment in 
these three groups falls twice as rapidly 
as the fall in general unemployment, How- 
ever, the normal behavior was reversed by 
the increased price that had to be paid 
for unskilled help in occupations covered 
by the minimum wage statute. 

Women over 45 suffered the same ex- 
perience in 1950 when the minimum wage 
was increased. Unemployment in this group 
went from 190,000 in 1949 to 230,000 in 
1950 despite a general increase in employ- 
ment from 59 to 60 million, 1950 being a 
year of cyclical rise in the economy while 
1949 was a depressed year. These women 
were worse off, despite the return of pros- 
perity and full employment, because they 
had been priced out of the market. 
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We find that the groups of employees 
whose wage is affected by the statutorily im- 
posed minima, that is, such groups as un- 
skilled teen-agers, women over 45, Negroes, 
and people living in economically handi- 
capped sections of the country such as Ap- 
palachia and Southeast United States, do not 
simply lose one set of jobs and then find 
better Jobs becoming available as as conse- 
quence of increased minima, They lose one 
set of jobs and then are either forced to take 
lower wage employment in non-covered occu- 
pations or remain unemployed. 


HOW TO RAISE THE MINIMUM WAGE 


This brings us to the point where we can 
discuss the appropriate means for raising the 
minimum wage. We do want the minimum 
wage raised. Passing a law, however, is not 
the way to do it despite this seeming to be 
the obvious method. Unfortunately, what 
the law has done is to lower the wage to zero 
for a great many people instead of raising 
their wage. 

The minimum wage can be raised without 
producing undesirable effects by improving 
our technology, by increasing the amount 
of capital—the amount of tools, machines, 
and other equipment—and by allowing peo- 
ple entering the labor force to obtain Jobs 
where they can learn the skills which will 
bring a much higher wage—an opportunity 
barred to many by the statutory minimum 
wage. If we were to double the quantity of 
capital per employee in the United States, 
output per man hour would rise by 30% 
and wage rates would rise, on the average, 
by one-third without any decrease in the 
number of jobs. The rise in the average 
would not occur by every rate being marked 
up by one-third, however. When wage rates 
rise as a result of market forces, we find 
that the low end of the wage scale rises more 
than the high end.‘ A doubled stock of 
capital would tend to raise the low end of 
the wage scale by 35% or more and the high 
end by less than 30%. 

To effectively raise the minimum without 
causing unemployment and slowing the rate 
of economic progress means, then, that we 
should do something to spur the rate of sav- 
ing and investment. What can we do? 

We have some experience which teaches us 
a lesson. In the 1920’s, we saved and invested 
between 10 and 12% of the national income. 
Currently, we are saving and investing 7 to 
8% of the national income. The main dif- 
ference between the 1920’s and the current 
situation is the tax structure. Corporate 
earnings are currently taxed at the rate of 
48% as compared to 7% in the earlier period. 
Current income tax rates rise to a level of 
10%, far above the maximum rate paid in the 
1920's. Current business property tax rates 
often exceed 4%, double the highest rates 
imposed on business property in the 1920's. 

We have already seen the effects of the 
slight downward revision in corporate tax 
rates to 48% from 52% and maximum in- 
come tax rates from 91% to 70% in 1964. The 
rate of savings and investment has already 
responded to those changes. Elimination of 
all income taxes in excess of one-third of 
income would, in the very short run, decrease 
income tax revenues by less than 10%. This 
would soon be offset to a large extent by the 
decrease in funds subject to high bracket 
rates going into such tax shelters as tax- 
exempt municipal bonds, high depletion al- 
lowance oil and mineral investments, and 
lightly taxed trusts and growth stocks. 

Such es in tax rates with the result- 
ant speed up in capital formation, in growth 
of output per man hour and wage rates will 
eliminate poverty far more rapidly than the 
programs now under way. The resultant de- 
mand for manpower will spur the vocational 
training and rehabilitation programs spon- 
sored by employers to even higher levels than 
those now prevailing as well as raising real 
wage rates across the board. 
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CONCLUSION 


Minimum wage statutes have benefited a 
few by slight amounts ranging from the 
average five cent an hour increase for a few 
hundred thousand employees in 1938 and 
1950 to 15¢ an hour average increases for two 
million employees in the most recent legisla- 
tion, These increases would have come in 
most cases within two to four years after the 
time they did come since the wage rates of 
low paid employees have been rising at a 
pace ranging between 3 and 10 per cent per 
year and averaging more than 4% per year. 

What the minimum wage amendments 
have done is to jump rates in the year of 
application. Very slow rates of increase then 
occur in the years following the jumps. The 
total increase differs little between the in- 
dustries affected by minimum wage increases 
in 1950 and those not affected in the longer 
period within which the 1950 minimum wage 
increase occurred, This was repeated in the 
case of the 1956 increase. 

If all that happened as a result of the 
minimum wage statute was a change in the 
timing of wage rate increases, there would 
be little to concern us. However, in the 
interval between the time that the minimum 
wage is raised and the time that productivity 
catches up with the earlier increase, tens 
of thousands of people are jobless, thousands 
of businesses fail which are never revived,” 
people are forced to migrate who would 
prefer not to, cities find their slums deteri- 
orating and becoming over-populated, teen- 
agers are barred from obtaining the oppor- 
tunity to learn skills which would make 
them more productive, and permanent dam- 
age is done to their attitudes and their 
ambitions. This is a very large price to pay 
for impatience. 
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Hidden Enemies of the Family Farm 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 1, I introduced S. 2613, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
prohibit persons who are not bona fide 
farmers from using losses incurred in 
their farming operations as an offset to 
income from other sources. Since its in- 
troduction, companion legislation has 
been introduced in the House and re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee 
for its consideration. 

On March 19, my colleague and good 
friend from South Dakota, Senator Mc- 
GOVERN, addressed the National Farmers 
Union conyention in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on this very subject. Senator McGovern, 
a cosponsor of S. 2613, made some very 
important observations to those assem- 
bled at the convention that are well 
worth sharing with the rest of our col- 
leagues in the Senate. For that reason, I 
ask unanimous consent that his remarks 
at the convention be printed in the ex- 
tension of remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HIDDEN ENEMIES OF THE FAMILY FARM 


(Remarks of Senator GEORGE McGovern, of 
South Dakota, at the National Farmers Un- 
ion convention in Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 19, 1968) 


If I were a Martian who had been asked 
to rocket over to earth and address a farm 
meeting in the United States of America 
this evening, there would be one chance in 
ten that I should open by saying: Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the Board,” 

A little more than 10 percent of agricul- 
tural production in this country is now by 
corporations. 
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There would be about twice as much 
chance, one in five, that I should open by 
saying: “Mr. Mayor, and residents of urban 
America...” 

Out of 3 million farm income tax returns 
in 1965, there were 680,000 or 22 percent 
filed by people who deducted farm losses 
from non-farm income and still had some 
income tax to pay on their non-farm in- 
come, That included 86 percent of all per- 
sons who paid on $1 million income or more, 
84 percent of those who had $500,000 to 
$1,500,000 income, and 73 percent of those 
with $100,000 to $500,000 income. 

Since I dwell on earth, in Farmers Un- 
ion country, and I know that you want to 
discourage corporate farming, and urban tax- 
loss farming, I shall greet you as my Farm- 
ers Union friends, and salute you for what 
your great organization is attempting to ac- 
complish. In the process of eliminating un- 
fair competition for family farming from 
corporations and urban tax avoiders, you will 
not only serve yourselves well, but you will 
also save Uncle Sam 200 to 400 million dol- 
lars of tax revenues by plugging a major 
tax loophole. 

I have been looking into the changing pat- 
tern of agriculture because I share your con- 
cern over the social consequences of liquidat- 
ing family farms I have run into a few 
facts which might very well change our con- 
cern into alarm about what is happening to 
American agriculture. 

This nation of ours had three patterns of 
agriculture in its early history. First, we had 
family farms in the North and East. Sec- 
ondly, we had Southern plantations operated 
with slaves. Thirdly, out in the Southwest we 
had some estancias owned by holders of large 
Spanish grants and worked by peons who, 
while supposedly free men, were actually en- 
slaved by low wages and poverty. One of 
the early Congresses wisely chose family 
farming for the American pattern when 
it decided to release public lands for settle- 
ment in quarter sections and rejected a pro- 
posal to sell or grant million-acre tracts, 

We have had many serious social and 
political problems as a consequence of the 
two “big agriculture” patterns, including a 
Civil War, riots in ghettos, and violence on 
the large fruit and vegetable farms of the 
Southwest as impoverished field hands sought 
decent wages, housing, and living conditions. 

We have built a sturdy nation out of the 
strength and the capital generated by our 
family farmers, whom Thomas Jefferson de- 
scribed as “the most precious part of the 
state.” 

Only in recent years, and particularly in 
the last three decades when farm numbers 
have declined from 6.8 million to 3 million, 
have we seen a weakening of our basic com- 
mitment to family farms. We still have the 
160 acre limit in reclamation law, pretty 
badly battered and stretched, as Angus Mc- 
Donald will tell you. There are still acreage 
limitations in public land laws, but they 
are of no practical consequence for land 
suitable for homesteading was long ago tak- 
en up. While we have not eliminated the 
symbols of our commitment to family type 
agriculture, neither have we shown enough 
concern over the trend toward corporation, 
absentee, or tax-loss farming by wealthy 
urbanites. 

We are all indebted to the Farmers Union 
for directing attention to the corporate and 
tax aspects of the farm problem. It is be- 
coming increasingly clear that our tax struc- 
ture as well as technology has something to 
do with the decline of family farms. Whether 
the cause is technological advances, or tax 
loopholes, it is time for us to ask some very 
searching questions about both the social 
and economic costs of driving farmers out of 
farming into crowded cities. We are told 
those cities already need a trillion dollars 
worth of improvements to bring their hous- 
ing, transportation and public services up to 
acceptable levels. 
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It is a cardinal rule of speechmaking not 
to use statistics. But I am going to risk some 
statistics Senator Lee Metcalf and I have 
obtained on corporate farming, and tax- 
avoidance farming, which we think deserve 
close attention from both the public and 
Congress. As long as I am going to break the 
rule about using figures, I am going to do it 
up thoroughly. You won’t remember them 
all. But I believe you will get their import 
and that they are so important they will soon 
be available in print so you can refresh your 
memory on them. 

The Internal Revenue Service will soon 
publish a Source Book of Statistics of In- 
come which will contain for the first time a 
table on corporations whose principal busi- 
ness is farming. It doesn’t include big food 
companies that farm as a minor part of a 
processing, or distributing, or manufacturing 
business. Such farming operations can be 
mighty big, of course, and still be a minor 
part of a chain operation. The table analyzes 
only the returns of the 17,578 corporations 
which are primarily farm operators. They 
have total assets of over $5 billion and had 
gross receipts in the 1964-65 fiscal year of 
84.3 billion. The total gross income of all 
farmers in the United States, including gov- 
ernment payments and the value of farm per- 
quisites such as use of the house and home 
produced foods, was $42.2 billion in 1964, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 
That makes the corporate gross of $4.3 billion 
a little more than 10 percent of the total 
gross income of all farmers in the United 
States that year. 

One might conclude that if the number of 
corporate farms in the United States were 
multiplied by 10, to about 175,000, they could 
take over production from our remaining 
3,000,000 farmers, but that really wouldn't 
be a very meaningful projection. There is an- 
other which might be made. 

Of the 17,578 farm corporations, as of June 
30, 1965, roughly 5,000 of them have assets 
under $50,000. Another 9,000 have assets be- 
tween $50,000 and $250,000. Around 3,500 
have assets between one-quarter and a mil- 
lion dollars. There are 766 with assets over a 
million dollars, 34 more with assets over $5 
million, 21 with assets over $10 million, 7 
with assets over $25 million, one with assets 
of $50 million, another with assets of $152 
million, and one great giant with assets of 
$293 million. 

The big fellow—the farming corporation 
with nearly $300 million in assets dramatizes 
how the corporation operates. 

This one farming corporation had total 
gross receipts of $432 million. That was more 
than 1 percent of the total gross receipts of 
all the farmers in the United States in 1964, 
One hundred corporations like this one al- 
ready in existence would equal the operations 
of all the 3 million remaining family farms. 
Of course, the members of 100 boards of di- 
rectors would have trouble milking enough 
cows to feed the Nation. But, they could hire 
milkers, and we are rapidly moving toward a 
society of employees, instead of independent 
entrepreneurs. Of one thing I am sure: if 
American agriculture is ever concentrated in 
the hands of 100 corporations, or 1,000, or 
even 10,000, the consumers in the United 
States who worry so much about farmers get- 
ting a little more money for their produce 
will be relieved of their worries; they will all 
have apoplexy! We will have managed prices, 
and the 5 percent of consumer income which 
now goes to the farmers of America will be- 
come as archaic as nickel hamburgers, new 
Ford cars at $495, or new tractors at $700. 

The gross income of that one big farm 
corporation was greater than the total gross 
farm income, including home consumption 
of foods and rental value of buildings, of all 
the farmers in each of more than a dozen 
States. It was more than half the gross in- 
come of all of the farmers in South Dakota, 
or North Dakota, or Tony Dechant’s State of 
Colorado, 

It is an interesting fact that this one big 
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farm corporation paid only $970,000 of fed- 
eral tax as a result of its $432 million gross. 
The table shows that it had $232 million 
“cost of sales and operations,” but it also 
listed $11 million in repairs, $17 million de- 
preciation, $344 million for advertising, over 
$5 million pensions and employee benefits, 
and an amazing $127 million of “other de- 
ductions” not itemized in the table. It showed 
a net income of only $3,194,000 out of a $432 
million gross, and after special deductions 
they didn’t have anything that was taxable 
except $3,880,000 of long term capital gains 
at the maximum 25 percent capital gains tax 
rate. 

Out of all of the 17,578 farm corporation 
tax returns only 9,244 had taxable income. 
They wound up with only $199 million of 
income subject to tax out of $4.3 billion gross 
receipts. They owed $74 million of income tax 
for the year but they took about $5 million 
investment and foreign tax credits. So they 
finally paid Uncle Sam as corporation income 
tax about 1½ percent of the $4.3 billion they 


Because the figures I have been citing are 
new, I cannot tell you what is the trend, or 
, in the corporate share of farm pro- 
duction, The Internal Revenue Service here- 
tofore has published a combined “minor 
industry” figure lumping the extractive in- 
dustries, agriculture, forests and mining. We 
now have for only one year, 1964-65, the 
data on corporations whose major source of 
income is farming, which I have been quot- 
ing. I have joined Senator Metcalf, who is 
on the Senate Finance Committee which 
handles tax bills, in asking for additional 
data covering corporations which run farms, 
feedlots, ranches or other agricultural pro- 
duction operations as a minor sideline, per- 
haps to switch non-farm income into capi- 
tal gains. These figures are not available yet. 
Some of the income of the corporations I 
have discussed would be nonfarm. The bulk 
is from farming, however, and the tax ex- 
assure me that the farming operations 
of other corporations not included because 
it was a minor activity, indicates that at 
least 10 percent of gross farm income goes to 
corporations. 

The federal tax people are beginning to 
take a closer look at the practice of avoiding 
payment of income tax through investment 
in farms by corporations as well as individ- 
uals; so we are going to get further data on 
the tax avoidance subject. 

We have already obtained some new data 
on the extent to which individual income 
taxpayers—individuals as contrasted with 
corporations—avoid high income tax rates 
by establishing farm losses which are later 
recaptured as capital gains. Senator Metcalf 
late last year called attention to the fact 
that 381,000 residents of our 85 biggest cities 
filed farm returns in 1965. Those figures 
showed that “Farmers” in Los Angeles, 
claimed $42 million more in losses than 
profits from farming, while the “Farmers” in 
nearby Anaheim said they lost $6 million on 
farms. 

The “Farmers” in Dallas, Texas, claimed 
$10 million net farm loss, Houston “Farm- 
ers” lost another $20 million, Fort Worth $5 
million, and San Antonio $5 million. 

The “Farmers” who dwell here in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, possibly because they 
own fewer oil wells, only claimed 8% million 
more in farm losses than profits. 

In thirty-five of those 85 biggest cities, 
and in the entire States of California, Louisi- 
ana and Nevada, the farm loss claims ex- 
ceeded farm income reported. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that net farm 
income in California was $896 million in 
1965, but taxpayers in the State reported to 
the Internal Revenue Service that they lost 
$6 million more than they made. 

This can only mean that a lot of high in- 
come urban residents were in the business of 
farming to convert ordinary income, taxable 
up to 70 percent into capital gains, taxable 
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at a maximum of 25 percent. Well-to-do 
urban residents who make a good deal more 
on tax avoidance than a farmer can make 
from production amount to subsidized, un- 
fair competitors for bona fide farmers, They 
are little concerned about the price depress- 
ing effect of their production. They can pay 
much higher prices for land, “double-crop- 
ping” it as they do, than the farmer who 
must make his living only from his produce. 

The Internal Revenue Service recently sup- 
plied me with a new table which is intended 
to indicate the total amount of farm losses 
being claimed by non-farmers to offset non- 
farm income. It shows that 661,000 taxpayers 
in 1964 deducted $1,016,000,000 from non- 
farm incomes, and that 680,000 in 1966 de- 
ducted $1,036,000,000, and still had non-farm 
income left over on which taxes were due. 
We don't know how many non-farmers hid 
all their non-farm income with farm losses, 
paying no taxes at all. Available statistics on 
such returns include both farmers and non- 
farmers, if a return was filed at all. We do 
know that persons in the higher income 
brackets were claiming the largest farm 
losses. In 1964 there were 76 individuals with 
incomes over $1 million who claimed $414 
million in farm losses, or nearly $60,000 each 
on an average. They would have had a tax 
savings of about $40,000 each, which would be 
a mighty good living by itself for any of us 
at this convention. 

Tax officials have given me a “curbstone” 
judgment that $200 million of ordinary in- 
dividual income tax is being avoided yearly 
by those nonfarmers who are able to charge 
off a part of their non-farm income by estab- 
lishing farm losses. 

When we are able to segregate and add the 
taxes avoided by non-farmers who manage to 
charge off all their non-farm earnings sup- 
posed farm losses, the total tax avoidance 
may be twice $200 million. So we are look- 
ing at a major tax loophole as well as a sys- 
tem for putting bonafide farmers out of 
farming and closing the stores, churches, 
schools and rural communities which farmers 
build and support. 

There are now probably less than 3 mil- 
lion farms in the United States. There were 
3,057,000 on January 1 according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are declining 
at a rate of 80,000 to 100,000 a year. 

We have fewer farms than anytime since 
1872—nearly a century ago when farm num- 
bers in our growing nation moved above 3 
million on the way to a peak of 6.8 million 
in 1935. 

It is already too late to save a major 
remnant of our farm units; 56 percent of the 
1935 peak are already gone. 

It is high time that we decide whether we 
are going to continue the tax loopholes and 
accept as inevitable the trend now destroy- 
ing our last major stronghold of independent 
enterprise, or will we plug the tax loopholes 
and make technology serve society instead 
of further degrading it. 

We need to take a careful look to deter- 
mine whether the new society toward which 
we are heading—a sort of corporate collec- 
tivism with a managerial elite and millions of 
jobholders—is what we really want for a 
land of free men. 

It isn’t what I want, and I know it isn’t 
what you want. 


The Scientific and Technological Impact 
of NASA; Cathedral High School Sci- 
ence Workshop 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
search carried out under the National 
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Aeronautics and Space Administration is 
providing a stimulus to almost every field 
of scientific and technological inquiry. 

Hiram R. Haggett, education director 
of NASA, points out that the research 
programs aimed at putting a U.S. astro- 
naut on the moon are generating scien- 
tific knowledge and techniques useful 
throughout our society. 

Speaking before a science workshop 
held March 23 at Cathedral High School 
in Springfield, Mass., Mr. Haggett em- 
phasized that 90 cents of every dollar 
spent in the space program “accrues to 
the benefit of the Nation and the benefit 
of mankind.” 

The 1,200 students taking part in the 
workshop, the eighth that Cathedral 
High has sponsored in as many years, 
demonstrated by the sophistication of 
their research papers the effect the space 
program has had on science education 
alone. 

The Springfield Republican and the 
Springfield Daily News both carried arti- 
cles outlining Mr. Haggett’s talk before 
the science workshop. With permission I 
include these articles in the RECORD at 
this point: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
Mar. 23, 1968] 
HS SCIENCE WORKSHOP: NASA DIRECTOR TELLS 
STUDENTS “It’s Up ro You” 
(By Lee Mullane) 

Stripping the national space program of 
its glamour, a National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) educational direc- 
tor delivered a straight-from-the-shoulder 
account of its worth today before 1200 high 
school students participating in the eighth 
annual High School Science Workshop at 
Cathedral High School. 

“Telling it like it is” Hiram R. Haggett, 
NASA director of education at the Cambridge 
office, called astronauts “future taxi drivers” 
and emphasized the total NASA program. 


CAREER POTENTIALS 


“In a few years the scientists and tech- 
nologists will emerge as the key figures in 
our space effort,” Haggett said. 

Stressing the effect the national effort in 
space will have on the students in his 
audience, Haggett told of the career poten- 
tials immediately affected by the require- 
ments of space, 

“In the field of medicine,” he said, “hos- 
pitals will be using the same monitor tech- 
nique now installed in s; raft for re- 
cording the heart beat and respiration of the 
astronaut.” 

“Using the same electronic techniques, a 
hospital can administer to a whole floor of 
patients. One nurse can watch 100 patients 
at once. She would almost be able to project 
when a patient needs care, before he knows 
himself—by watching a monitor board.” 


CONTROL RATE 


The heart beat regulator is an outstanding 
application of astronaut monitoring, the 
NASA spokesman continued. Reversing the 
process now used in space travel, a doctor 
can use an electronic apparatus to send im- 
pulses to the heart to control the rate of the 
pulsation. 

Haggett reminded students that their 
stereo systems are now superior because of 
circuitry developed in space craft. 

Because of research in the field of space 
travel, more has happened there than people 
realize.” 

He noted that battery-powered machine 
tools, power drills, saws, are results of NASA, 

“Technology is doubling every year,” Hag- 
gett said. “Tomorrow everything may be 
different.” 

Hammering his point home, the educa- 
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tional director said, “To survive you will have 
to keep on learning, every day.” 


HEAVY BACKUP 


“Your future and the future of this coun- 
try depend on your attitude toward research 
and development. Science is pure. Its appli- 
cation can be constructive. That is up to 

Although emphasizing the value of higher 
education, the speaker said that increased 
technology is providing more opportunities 
for the high school graduate. 

“There is a heavy technological backup 
emerging as a result of research completed 
by the college trained scientists. For every 
scientist there are 10 technologists perform- 
ing supplementary functions which employ 
knowledge they have acquired on the job.” 

Following his talk, Haggett listened in on 
a few of the 19 seminars in which the stu- 
dents from 37 high schools in western and 
central Massachusetts and northern Con- 
necticut discussed research problems and 
current scientific fields. 


DRUG RESEARCH 


Two students presented research papers 
during the afternoon session. Timothy 
Anderson of Cathedral High School read his 
thesis on “The development of a method of 
Plastic analysis through beta particle back- 
scattering, and Catherine Collins of Marion 
High School, Worcester, read her work on 
“Effects of drugs.” 

Taking part in the workshop were the fol- 
lowing high schools: Holy Name, Chicopee; 
Holyoke Catholic; Holyoke; MacDuffie School 
for Girls; Sacred Heart; Marion, Worcester; 
St. Joseph, North Adams; and Cathedral. 
Sister Dorothy Mathais of the Cathedral 
High School science department was director. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican] 
YOUTHFUL CATHEDRAL SCIENTISTS TOLD New 
Wants Awarr THEIR EXPLORATION 
(By George Robillard) 

„There's not a second to waste combing 
your beards!” Hiram R. Haggett, educational 
programs director of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, told 1,400 
students and teachers gathered in Cathedral 
High School from 10 schools Saturday for 
the eighth annual Science Workshop. 

Haggett, here from Washington as key- 
note speaker, emphasized the “tremendous 
by-products” of the country’s space program 
over and above space exploration. He said 90 
cents out of every dollar spent “accrue to 
the benefit of the nation and to the benefit 
of mankind” in by-products. He cited such 
discoveries as the use of the rocket fuel 
hydrazine in the treatment of mental dis- 
ease and the miniaturization of electronic 
circuitry as just two of many benefits. 

From this miniaturization, full-perform- 
ance radios the size of a period point have 
been developed and controls devised to fit 
on contact lenses to allow paralyzed patients 
to control wheelchairs simply by blinking 
their eyes. He claims this to be the most ex- 
citing era in world history, with no time 
to waste if an apparently limitless field is 
to be explored to its fullest. 

If the N. A. S.A. representative's opening 
address was inspiring to students—as re- 
sponse indicated—so was the impressive list 
oe science seminars chaired by students under 

the engineering hand of Sister James Francis, 
S.S.J., Science Department chairman. 

“The trend is away from the ‘Science Fair’ 
type display of a few years ago, to concentrate 
on the seminar and research paper approach 
in over 20 specialized fields of science,” ac- 
cording to Sister Dorothy Mathias, S.S.J. 
chairman of the program. 

“The students have completed research, 
compiled the papers and devised the illus- 
trative techniques on their own with no di- 
rect instruction and a minimum of super- 
vision,” Sister Dorothy Mathias said. 

Among the seminars conducted in the va- 
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rious instruction halls with the “interest 
level” indicated for the age groups in attend- 
ance were: Cancer, interest level—general, 
Karen Krzyminski, chairman; Digital Com- 
puter Programming Techniques—interest 
level—general, Charles Duquette, chairman; 
The Prospect of Immortality-Cryogenetics— 
interest level—10 through 12 grade, Ronald 
Ware, chairman; Cryobiology—interest ley- 
el—general, Steven Quintori, chairman; Com- 
parative Vertebrate Anatomy—interest ley- 
el—general, Robert Brodeur, chairman; 
Development and Use of Apparatus for 
Measuring Metabolism in Laboratory Mice— 
interest level—general, Karen Menders, 
chairman; Properties of Complex Ions—in- 
terest level—10 through 12 grade, Timothy 
Cutler, chairman; Science Defined—interest 
level—9 through 10 grade, Milton M. Post, 
chairman; Experimental Techniques—inter- 
est level—8 through 9 grade, James Demers, 
chairman; and Diversified Applications of 
Ionizing Radiation—interest level—10 
through 12 grade, Thomas Anderson, chair- 
man. 

Following lunch, illustrated student re- 
search papers were presented in the audi- 
torium by Thomas Anderson on Develop- 
ment of a Method of Plastic Analysis through 
Beta-particle Backscattering, and by Thomas 
Cardaropoli on the Effect of Gamma Radia- 
tion on Daphnia. 

Afternoon seminars included: Question- 
naire Analysis of Three Teenage Problems— 
interest level—general, Jane Marie Welch, 
chairman; Causes, Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Asthma—interest level—general, Marcia 
Solsburg, chairman; Can D. O. P. be 
Taught?—interest level—general, Theresa 
Skehan, chairman; Caution: Breathing May 
be Dangerous to Your Health—interest ley- 
el—general, James Murray, chairman; Photo- 
synthesis—A Marvel of Plant Life—interest 
level—general, Jane Powers, chairman; Space 
Biology—interest level—general, Peter Back- 
us, chairman; Life Before Birth—interest 
level—general—Elien Fay, chairman; The 
Expanding World of Chemical Photography— 
interest level—general, Ann Orlitzki, chair- 
man; and Electricity and Electronics for Ey- 
eryone—interest leyel—general, Jason Mal- 
lette, chairman, 

Participating schools were: Holy Name 
High School, Chicopee; Holyoke Catholic 
High School, Holyoke; Holyoke High School, 
Holyoke; MacDuffie School for Girls; Marian 
High School, Worcester; Sacred Heart High 
School; St. Joseph’s High School, North 
Adams; and host school, Cathedral High 
School. 

Student chairman for the program was 
Timothy P. Cutler "68 and the welcoming 
address was given by the Rev. Edward J. 
Kroyak, director, Cathedral High School. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yesterday 
marked the 50th anniversary of the 
Byelorussian Independence Day—an an- 
niversary of great importance for Amer- 
ican citizens of Byelorussian descent. 
They are a loyal group who have been 
doing everything they can to protest So- 
viet oppression and to regain the inde- 
pendence and freedom of Byelorussia. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Vasili, 
of the Byelorussian Autocephalie Orth- 
odox Church, spoke most eloquently 
when he delivered the opening prayer in 
the Senate. Because the flame of free- 
dom burns brightly in Byelorussian 
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hearts, in spite of harsh restrictions, de- 
portations, imprisonments, and other 
repressive measures, and because their 
hope for independence is still strong, it is 
important that the United States keep 
alive this hope of freedom for the long- 
suffering Byelorussian people, and on be- 
half of the freedom of all the peoples of 
the captive nations. 


Possible End of Tax Exemption for 
Industrial Revenue Bonds 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounced that it was revoking the tax- 
exempt status of industrial development 
bonds. 


Georgia and many other States of 
the Union have benefited from the tax- 
exempt status of industrial development 
bonds. These bonds have helped create 
new jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
Georgians by attracting new industries. 

Gov. Lester Maddox sent a telegram to 
me outlining the benefits which indus- 
trial development bonds has brought to 
Georgia. For my colleagues’ information, 
I am inserting the following telegram 
into the RECORD: 

MARCH 7, 1968. 


It is my understanding that the Treasury 
Department will propose very soon, by ad- 
ministrative ruling, to end the tax exempt 
feature of revenue bonds, and possibly gen- 
eral obligation, for industrial development 


rposes. 

My information is that this date may be 
March 15th. 

Such a ruling will gravely affect Georgia in 
obtaining new industry and expansion of 
existing industries in the state, For your in- 
formation, since 1960, the total value of bonds 
issued tn Georgia has been approximately 
$212 Million with 74 issues, creating over 
14,000 new jobs with an estimated additional 
payroll of $43 million. Already, in 1968, we 
have over $13 million in two issues and there 
are many more in the offing. 

The following is a listing of issues of in- 
dustrial revenue bonds by Congressional Dis- 
tricts: 

ADDITIONAL BOND 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
District Bond Jobs Payroll Value 
issues created 
9 105 030 510 
17 2285 4 7 25 581 
9 1,229 5,220 4,375 
i 100 500 2.500 
S 7,426 30,560 
3 748 3.050 8, 850 
14 1,070 5,560 26,936 
8 1,425 3, 620 16, 250 
4 1.078 5,263 40, 225 
Total 74 14,027 43,086 211,307 


Nore.—14 Companies did not report payroll 
figures. I am of the positive opinion that if 
industrial revenue bond financing with its 
tax free exemption is ended, our industrial 
expansion will be severely and gravely cur- 
tailed. I request that you make every effort 
possible to block the treasury department's 
actions and all other similar actions on this 
matter. 

LESTER MADDOX, 
Governor of Georgia. 


March 26, 1968 
The NLRB 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
presented this morning before the Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers of 
the Judiciary Committee be reprinted in 
the Extensions of Remarks of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SEPARATION OF POWERS, COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY OF THE U.S. SENATE, MARCH 26, 
1968 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, first, let me commend the sub- 
committee for undertaking this study. It is 
long overdue. 

I fervently hope that your important work 
will serve not only to focus attention upon a 
very serious problem, but also that it will 
prove to be a significant step in reversing 
what has become a dangerous trend. I refer, 
of course, to the continuing, accelerating 
usurpation of legislative power by the execu- 
tive branch and by the administrative agen- 
cies in defiance of the fundamental concept 
of separation of powers which undergirds our 
system of government. 

Your choice of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as the first agency to be studied 
is particularly appropriate. Since enactment 
of the 1959 Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act (often referred to as the 
Landrum-Griffin law), I have followed the 
decisions of the NLRB with more than a pass- 
ing interest. 

I regret to say that it became apparent 
to Congressman Landrum and me, soon after 
enactment of the bill which bears our names, 
and particularly after the appointment in 
1961 of two new Board members, that our 
efforts to close certain loopholes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act were being frustrated. 

We were so disturbed, in fact, that we took 
the floor of the House of Representatives on 
April 10, 1962, and delivered a joint state- 
ment to call attention to the developing 
pattern of Board decisions which were so 
obviously undercutting the purposes of Con- 
gress. Some of the remarks I made then are 
Just as timely this morning: 

“If the Constitution made anything clear, 
surely it is that policymaking is primarily 
the function of Congress. 

“The pattern of * * * decisions by the 
NLRB has given rise to a serious concern 
that policies laid down by Congress, in the 
Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts, are 
being distorted and frustrated, to say the 
very least. 

The decisions themselves are startling 
enough. However, when viewed in the light 
of some * extrajudicial pronouncements 
by Board members, there is reason to wonder 
whether the NLRB—which was created by 
Congress—even concedes the Constitutional 
authority of Congress to legislate and estab- 
lish policy in the labor-management field, 

“For example, my attention has been 
called to a press release issued February 10, 
1962, by the National Labor Relations Board. 
It is entitled ‘Member Brown Views Labor 
Board as Policymaking Tribunal.’ 

“The press release referred to an address 
* * * by Mr. Brown in which he said, simply 
and plainly: ‘In my view the Board is un- 
questionably a policymaking tribunal.” 

“In discussing decisions handed down 
since he came to the Board, member Brown 
said on that occasion: 
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The present Board has freed itself from 
the self-inflicted dedication to per se rules. 

Fixed rules are easy to apply and pro- 
vide the parties with knowledge upon which 
to predicate their actions. These are de- 
sirable results and must, of course, be ac- 
corded some weight. Certainty necessarily 
follows from the implementation of mecha- 
nistic rules, but it is a superficial certainty 
destined for disrepute.’ 

“When read in the light of its * * * deci- 
sions, this extra-judicial pronouncement 
seems to articulate quite candidly an atti- 
tude on the part of some Board members 
which indicates very little regard for either 
the policymaking role of Congress or the 
doctrine of stare decisis. 

“Let there be no mistake about the funda- 
mental issue, then, which underlies our dis- 
cussion here today. The issue concerns re- 
sponsibility for determining public policy.” 

Mr. Chairman, in that statement before 
the House we went on to review a number of 
Board decisions which had ignored or cir- 
cumvented the clear language of the 1959 
Act and the intent of Congress in enacting it. 

On June 18, 1963, Congressman Landrum 
and I felt compelled to take the fioor of the 
House of Representatives a second time to 
focus attention again upon the obvious and 
determined efforts of the Board to re-write 
the law which we had co-authored. 

Mr. Chairman, I have copies of both of the 
statements to which I have referred, and 
I submit them this morning as part of my 
testimony before the subcommittee. 

At that time, our documented charges 
against the NLRB evoked some reactions of 
surprise and shock. However, since then, I 
must say that the attitude and bias of the 
Board have become almost a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. For example, the well- 
known TV newcaster, David Brinkley, made 
this comment one evening in 1966: 

“The NLRB is supposed to be an unbiased 
adjudicating body, something like a court. 
It usually behaves like a department of the 
AFL-CIO, and is about as neutral as George 
Meany.” 

In the minds of some, any criticism of the 
NLRB is casually dismissed as just part of 
a power struggle going on between big busi- 
ness and big unions. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. More often, those 
who actually suffer from the distorted and 
twisted rulings of the Board are the in- 
dividual workers, small unions, small busi- 
nessmen and the public at large. 

Let me turn to some examples: 

Richard Price, a 33-year-old veteran and 
father of five children, began working back 
in 1951 as a helper at Pittsburg-Des Moines 
Steel plant in Santa Clara, California. Price 
did not object when a union shop contract 
required him to join the United Steelwork- 
ers. Advancing job by job, Price finally be- 
came a crane operator. But as the years 
passed, be became disillusioned with the 
Steelworkers union. 

Price not only dared to voice his opinion, 
but one day he drove 50 miles to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s San Fran- 
cisco office seeking some advice. Assured by 
a government lawyer at the NLRB that he 
had every right under the law to circulate 
a decertification petition, Price returned and 
proceeded to seek support among his fellow 
employees for a move to replace the Steel- 
workers local with a different union. 

The leaders of the Steelworkers local re- 
acted immediately and scheduled a June 1964 
meeting to put Price on trial for under- 
mining the union”. Gaveling down a request 
for a secret ballot vote, the local president 
called for a show of hands. With less than 
a third of the local’s membership present and 
voting, Price was “convicted” by a vote of 
20 to 15. 

Thereupon, Price was suspended from the 
union, fined $500, and charged the cost of 
his trial.” Price then filed a charge with 
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NLRB and asked for its protection. While 
awaiting help from the Board, Price stated 
that he found himself the target of con- 
tinued harassment. 

Finally, Price’s case was decided, but the 
NLRB gave Price no help and no protection. 
The NLRB’s decision conceded that under the 
law Price had a “right” to file the petition as 
he did. Nevertheless, the Board held that the 
union’s ‘disciplinary action“ against him was 
permissible. Richard Price v. NLRB and 
United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO 
#4208, 154 NLRB 692.* 

As I said in a law review article in 1962: 

“If there is a single, most important prin- 
ciple underlying the complex of labor laws 
enacted by Congress, surely it is the principle 
that workers should be free to choose collec- 
tively whether or not they wish to be repre- 
sented by a particular union, or by any union. 

“A cardinal objective of the the Wagner 
Act was to guarantee this freedom from co- 
ercion on the part of employers. With enact- 
ment of Taft-Hartley in 1947, Congress evi- 
denced a balancing concern about coercive 
union practices * * * which interfere with 
the freedom of workers to make such a 
choice.” 

One would think that where the statutory 
right of employees to choose their bargaining 
representative came in conflict with the 
power of a big union to impose discipline, 
the Board would recognize the right of the 
employees. But Price and a long line of de- 
cisions has demonstrated that when em- 
ployees’ rights and union power come in 
conflict, the employee gets trampled on. 

Consider the treatment meted out to a 
group of United Auto Workers members at 
Wisconsin’s huge Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. On February 2, 1959, thousands 
left their plant to attend a strike vote meet- 
ing, only to see pickets already marching. 
There was testimony that the strike vote 
meeting which followed was a sham, and that 
anyone who was opposed to strike action was 
hooted down. 

When more than 170 union members re- 
fused to engage in the strike, the UAM pro- 
ceeded to place the non-striking workers on 
trial, and assessed fines against them rang- 
ing up to $100. 

Non-striking workers then filed charges 
with the NLRB against the union for violat- 
ing workers’ rights guaranteed by Section 7 
of the Act. Although the NLRB conceded 
that the union’s action was “coercive”, it 
decided that the union fines were legal and 
amounted to an “internal matter.” + 

As the subcommittee knows, Section 7 of 
Taft-Hartley, as amended specifically gives 
employees the right to engage in concerted 
activities and “* * * the right to refrain 
from any and all such activities.” 

Section 8(b) (1) (A) of the Act makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a union to “restrain 
or coerce” employees in the exercise of rights 
guaranteed by Section 7. 

A proviso to Sec. 8(b) (1) (A) preserves the 
right of a union to prescribe its own 
rules with respect to the * * * retention of 
membership therein.” 

Both the Price case and Allis-Chalmers 
turned on the interpretation of the proviso 
to Sec. 8(b) (1) (A). 

In Price, the Board could have ruled that 
the proviso gives a union the power to pre- 
scribe rules, and to impose discipline for a 
breach thereof, so long as such rules do not 
conflict with rights specifically conferred by 
the Act upon employees. In Price, it can be 
said that there was a conflict between two 
provisions in the Act, one conferring rights 
on the employee and the other granting 
power to the union. The Board bowed to 
union power. 

In Allis-Chalmers, there was not a clear 
conflict between two provisions of the Act. 

As already indicated, the proviso to Sec. 
8 (b) (1) (A) preserved only the power of a 
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union to prescribe its own rules with 
respect * * * to the retention of member- 
ship therein.” 

Upon carefully reading the Act, any worker 
would reasonably conclude that by exercising 
his right “guaranteed” by statute to “re- 
frain” from engaging in a strike and going 
to work—which at the same time would be 
a violation of union rules—he might subject 
himself, at most, to a loss of membership in 
the union. 

However, in Allis-Chalmers the union did 
not attempt to expel from membership the 
workers who dared to go to work. Instead, it 
levied fines and brought proceedings in court 
to compel payment of the fines. 

In Allis-Chalmers, the Board was con- 
fronted with a choice between (1) pro- 
tecting the employee’s statutory right to 
refrain from engaging in a strike and going 
to work, or (2) extending by its own inter- 
pretation the meaning of “retention of mem- 
bership” to give the union the power not 
only to expel from membership but also to 
impose and collect fines. Of course, the 
Board bowed again to union power. 

The Board's ruling in Allis-Chalmers is 
particularly disturbing in light of the legis- 
lative history indicating clearly what the 
framers of the Act intended. As Justice 
Black of the U.S. Supreme Court pointed 
out in his dissent, some of the Senators who 
opposed Sec. 8(b) (1) (A) expressed their con- 
cern during the debate that the provision 
would impair the effectiveness of strikes. 
Addressing himself specifically to that con- 
cern, Senator Taft replied: 

“It would not outlaw anybody striking 
who wanted to strike. It would not prevent 
anyone using the strike in a legitimate way 
* * * All it would do would be to outlaw 
such restraints and coercion as would pre- 
vent people from going to work if they wished 
to go to work.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
93, p. 4436. 

At another point in the debate, referring 
to Section 7 of the Act, Senator Taft said 
this was amended (to include the right “to 
refrain” from in concerted activi- 
ties) in order “* * * to make the prohibition 
contained in Sec. 8(b)(1) apply to coercive 
acts of unions against employees who did 
not wish to join or did not care to participate 
in a strike or picket line.” CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 93, p. 6859. 

Obviously, the Board has so twisted the law 
that it now operates in a way which is exact- 
ly contrary to the intent clearly indicated by 
Senator Taft. 

It is true that in the two cases cited, 
Price and Allis-Chalmers, the ruling of the 
NLRB was affirmed upon appeal to the 
courts. However, it should be borne in mind 
that many Board decisions are never ap- 
pealed because of the expense involved or 
because the issues become moot. Of course, 
even when a Board decision is appealed, 
there is no right to a mew and unbiased 
hearing. On appeal a court is required to 
sustain of fact if supported by 
“substantial” evidence. And, too often, the 
appellate court defers to the supposed ex- 
pertise” of the NLRB in the labor-manage- 
ment field. 

In 1959, had we any idea that Taft-Hartley 
would be construed to permit unions to 
impose coercive fines on workers as a means 
of nullifying their rights guaranteed by Sec- 
tion 7, we would have attempted to add an 
appropriate amendment at that time. How- 
ever, we were certain then, as was Senator 
Taft was certain in 1947, that the provisions 
of § 8(b) (1) (A) elonly prohibited unions 
from restraining or coercing employees in 
the exercise of their protected rights. We 
did provide in the Landrum-Griffin Act that 
it shall be unlawful for a union to “fine, 
suspend, expel or otherwise discipline” a 
member for exercising any right set forth in 
the “Bill of Rights” of the 1959 Act. 

There are numerous examples of the way 
the NLRB has substituted its policies for 
those of Congress. Permit me to focus on two 
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more. I have chosen these two examples be- 
cause I am personally familiar with the in- 
tent of Congress, having participated in the 
drafting of the statutory language in 1959. 

The Barker Bros. Case, 138 NLRB No. 
54 (1962), rev. den., 328 F. 2d 431 (9th Con. 
1964), involved an interpretation of Section 
8 (b) (7), a provision added by the 1959 
amendments. This section was written with 
the well-documented intent of halting a 
practice referred to as “blackmail organi- 
zational picketing”, i.e., picketing by a union 
for the purpose of compelling employees to 
join the union and forcing the employer to 
recognize it. By its terms, Section 8(b) (7) 
prohibits “recognition” or “organizational” 
picketing unless a petition for an election 
is filed by the union within 30 days after 
such picketing commences. A proviso to that 
section was added in conference to make it 
clear that constitutional free speech in the 
form of purely informational picketing 
would not be affected if the picket signs are 
truthful and if such picketing does not 
hinder deliveries to or from the employer.“ 

The essential and undisputed facts in the 
Barker Bros. decision were that, without 
filing a representation petition, the union 
picketed an employer for more than 30 days 
(1) for the purpose of recognition; (2) with 
signs that were untruthful, and (3) with the 
effect of stopping or delaying deliveries and 
services to the employer on at least five (and 
probably more than fifteen) occasions. 

Even if the picket signs had been truth- 
ful, which they were not; and even if there 
had been no interference with the deliveries, 
which there was, this organizational picket- 
ing (which was not informational picketing) 
and should have been enjoined as precisely 
the type of activity which Congress by Sec- 
tion 8(b)(7) sought to eliminate. 

Nevertheless, the Board ingeniously man- 
aged to find a way to excuse the union’s 
conduct, The Board admitted that the picket 
signs were not truthful but then said it 
found no evidence that anyone had been 
deceived, Of course, no evidence had been 
presented to show deception because the 
statute does not speak of deception—it 
speaks of truthfulness. 

The Board conceded that the picketing 
resulted in delivery stoppages but then pro- 
ceeded to ignore the statute on the ground 
that there was no showing that the delivery 
stoppages had disrupted business. Again, 
there was no such showing because the test 
laid down by Congress was “delivery stop- 
pages — not disruption of business. 

The effect of the Board's decision in Barker 
Bros. and other cases has been to virtually 
repeal Sec. 8(b)(7), legalizing once again 
the practice of blackmail organization pick- 
eting’ 

A more recent example of “legislating” 
by the NLRB can be found in the National 
Woodwork decision, 386 U.S. 612 (1967). In 
this case, the Board “ t ac- 
tivity which Congress sought in the 1959 
amendments to prohibit, I refer to the prod- 
uct boycott. 

In the National Woodwork case, a carpen- 


contractors could not use precut and pre- 
fitted doors. 

In order to outlaw such boycotts, Congress 
in 1959 added Section 8(e) to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. This new section makes it unlawful 
to enter in an agreement requiring an em- 
ployer to refrain from handling the products 
of, or doing business with, any other em- 
ployer. 

Although the language of 8(e) is un- 
ambiguous and although the boycott activity 
in Woodwork clearly fell within its terms, 
the Board determined that it should never- 
theless examine the legislative history to see 
if Congress meant what it said. Then, relying 
heavily on statements of those who opposed 
the 1959 Act—instead of those who wrote 
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and supported it—the Board proceeded to 
conclude that Congress actually didn’t mean 
what it had said.“ 

Section 8(e) was included in the 1959 Act 
following a decision by the Supreme Court in 
the Sand Door case which held that an 
agreement allowing a union to refuse to 
handle prefabricated doors was a lawful, but 
unenforceable, contract under Taft-Hartley. 

In 1959, we specifically pointed to the Sand 
Door case, and Section 8(e) was drafted to 
close a “loophole” created by that decision.” 
The scope of Section 8(e) was discussed at 
great length during the debate in both 
Houses. As one kind of a practice we intended 
to prohibit, I recall referring to the Burt 
Mfg. Co. case, 127 NLRB 1629, which involved 
a refusal on the part of the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union to install products manu- 
factured by the Burt Co. 

In the National Woodwork case, the Board 
found that the product boycott was legal and 
not covered by Section 8(e) because the 
object of the agreement was “to preserve 
work” for employees covered by the agree- 
ment. 

But, there is no reference in the statute to 
“work preservation” as an exception to the 
ban on boycotts™ This theory is nothing 
more than a Board-legislated proviso to 
Section 8(e). 

The full reach of this theory is not yet 
fully disclosed for, although the Board ini- 
tially talked only of “work preservation” 
in the sense of protecting work traditionally 
performed by members of a particular union, 
the Board is already busily engaged in broad- 
ening the concept to include “obtaining” or 
“reacquiring” work performed in the past. 
See, e.g., United Association Pipe Fitters 
Local Union No. 455, et al. (American Boiler 
Manufacturers Association), 167 NLRB No. 
79. 


It is important to recognize that in many 
cases where the NLRB “legalizes” the use of 
boycotts by certain unions, it does so at the 
expense of other unions. Generally 83 
work that is preserved“ for the eaten of 
one union is denied the members of another 
union who produce the boycotted product. 
And, of course, the public suffers because 
such practices restrain and restrict the use of 
more, efficient and less expensive methods of 
construction or production. 

Over the years, the Board has clearly re- 
vealed a bias which works not only against 
individual workers and the public, but also 
against certain unions if their interests hap- 
pen to conflict with favored unions. For ex- 
ample, an independent union rarely prevails 
before the Board if it dares to compete with 
an AFL-CIO affiliated union. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the subcommittee 
will afford spokesmen for some of the fine 
independent unions in this country an op- 
portunity to appear because I know their 
testimony would be illuminating. 

As you realize, Mr. Chairman, I have bare- 
ly scratched the surface. However, I know 
that you have many excellent witnesses 
scheduled. 

As I have reflected on the pattern of 
Board decisions since enactment of Land- 
rum-Griffin, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Board, as currently structured, is 
not an appropriate instrumentality to imple- 
ment Congressional purpose in this field. 

Perhaps the nature of the problem is best 
illustrated by the shifting interpretations of 
the law which the Board hands down on par- 
ticular issues. In the Bernel Foam case," 
for example, the Board decided in 1964 that 
a union which had lost a representation elec- 
tion could nevertheless demand recognition 
on the basis of union authorization cards 
which it had obtained prior to the election. 
This ruling overruled an earlier Board de- 
cision in 1954 (Aiello Dairy Farms, 110 NLRB 
1365), which in turn had overruled a 1951 
decision (M. H. Davidson Co., 94 NLRB 142). 
Such a trail of confusion and uncertainty is 
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not unusual in this field presided over by the 
NLRB. 

One commentator has pointed out that the 
Board’s contract bar rule, which applies in 
connection with representation elections, has 
changed six times in 29 years. [Raoul Berger, 
115 University of Pennsylvania Law Review 
871 (1967)]. But the statutory purpose of 
Congress has remained constant throughout. 

I know of no complete and exhaustive 
study of the shifts that have taken place in 
Board decisions from election to election. 
However, it is obvious that they have not 
been limited to any one Board,™ 

Mr. Chairman, the NLRB does not act like 
a judicial body because it is not a court. It 
is a politically appointed, politically orlented 
agency that is too close to political and other 
pressures, The terms of its members are too 
short. Two of the present Board members 
are not even members of the bar, 

Mr. Chairman, I have concluded that the 
time has come to abolish the NLRB and to 
replace it with a U.S. Labor Court patterned 
after the U.S. Tax Court. As you know, I 
have introduced a bill (S. 1353) to achieve 
this purpose. I shall not take time this 
morning to discuss its provisions in detail. I 
concede its inherent weaknesses, and I admit 
that it may not be the ultimate or perfect 
answer to all problems in this field. But I 
commend this legislation to your subcom- 
mittee and to the full committee on Judiciary 
for consideration. 

Thank you. 

FOOTNOTES 

On November 23, 1964, the union with- 
drew the fine but left in effect all other pen- 
alties imposed on Price. 

? The Court of Appeals affirmed the Board. 
[873 f.2d 443 (9th Cir. 1969)] Appeal to the 
Supreme Court is pending (No. 399, October 
term 1967.) 

See Local #248—United Auto Workers v. 
Benjamin Natzke, County Court—Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin, October 16, 1962, Case 
#514-292. The Union also contended in this 
case that an earlier “blank check” strike au- 
thorization vote justified the strike in ques- 
tion, 

149 NLRB 67 (1964). 

Section 8(b)(7)(C). Section 8(b) (7) also 
prohibits organizational picketing (A) if an- 
other union has been lawfully recognized; 
or (B) if a valid election has been held with- 
in the preceding 12 months. 

ë The Board openly admitted that it would 
not read the statutory language literally as 
this would “do a disservice to Congress.” 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
any labor organization and any employer to 
enter into any contract or agreement, ex- 
press or implied, whereby such employer 
ceases or refrains or agrees to cease or re- 
frain from handling, using, selling, trans- 
porting or otherwise dealing in any of the 
products of any other employer, or to cease 
doing business with any other person, and 
any contract or agreement entered into here- 
tofore or hereafter containing such an agree- 
ment shall be to such extent unenforceable 
and void. 

Mr. Justice Stewart pointed out in the 
dissent that: The Court undertakes a pro- 
tracted review of legislative and decisional 
history in an effort to show that the clear 
words of the statute should be disregarded 
in these cases. But the fact is that the rele- 
vant history fully confirms that Congress 
meant what it said, and I therefore dissent.” 
(386 U.S. 612, dissenting opinion.) 

Local 1796, Carpenters, v. N.L.R.B., 357 
US. 93. 

10 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 105, pt. 11, 
p. 14347. 

3 This term first appeared in Teamsters Lo- 
cal No. 546 (Minnesota Milk Company), 133 
NLRB 1314 (1961), and Ohio Valley Carpen- 
ters District Council, ete. (Cardinal Indus- 
tries, Inc.) 136 NLRB 977 (1962). In the lat- 
ter case, particularly, the Board discussed a 
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“work preservation” doctrine, basing its rea- 
soning on what it termed “fundamental con- 
cepts of the Act,” while disregarding the 
statutory language and its background. 

= Cf. General Motors Corp., 42 LRRM 1143: 
Trico Products Corp., 169 NLRB 58; Associ- 
ated Spring, 7 R.C. 7820 (1967). See also 
House Report No. 3109, 76th Congress, 3d 
Sess. (1941). 

13 146 NLRB 1277. 

1 See, e.g., “Politics, Policy Making, and the 
NLRB,” by Clyde W. Summers, 6 Syracuse 
Law Review 93 (1955); “The NLRB Under 
Republican Administration: Trends and 
Their Political Implications,” Note, 55 Co- 
lumbia Law Review 852 (1955); “Policy-Mak- 
ing by the New ‘Quasi-Judicial’ NLRB,” by 
Mozart G. Ratner, 23 University of Chicago 
Law Review 12 (1956). (Eisenhower Board) 
and “The National Labor Relations Board: 
Labor Law Rewritten,” by L. Browne, 
49 American Bar Association Journal 64 
(1963); and “The New Frontier NLRB,” by 
Kenneth C. McGuiness, Labor Policy Associa- 
tion (1963). Also see “Stare Decisis and the 
NLRB,” by Robert J. Hickey, 17 Labor Law 
Journal 451 (1966); and “Ad Hoc Ad Infini- 
tum,” by Theodore F. Weiss, 23 Texas Law 
Review 215 (1964). (Kennedy Board.) 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Dental Association 


HON. EDWARD G. BIESTER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BIZSTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to record the achieve- 
ments of an organization that for 100 
years has served not only the people of 
Pennsylvania but also many citizens of 
our Nation. The Pennsylvania Dental As- 
sociation celebrates its 100th anniversary 
this year. A century ago, when this as- 
sociation was formed, the practice of 
dentistry was largely in the hands of 
unskilled and untrained men. A small 
group of dedicated men joined together 
to raise their art and science to the high 
level of a profession. 

From its earliest days, Pennsylvania 
has been a leader in dentistry. Some of 
the outstanding dentists of the 18th cen- 
tury practiced in this State. What is now 
the country’s second oldest dental col- 
lege was founded in Philadelphia in 1863. 
It was then the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege, and is now the School of Dentistry 
of Temple University. The Pennsylvania 
Association of Dental Surgeons, one of 
the country’s oldest dental societies, was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1840. 

The founders of the Pennsylvania Den- 
tal Association saw the need for protect- 
ing the public from the irresponsible 
practitioners who still abounded in the 
middle of the 19th century. They saw the 
need for creating a society in which their 
members could exchange knowledge and 
discuss the new discoveries that were 
being made at a phenomenal rate. They 
saw the need for creating dental jour- 
nals in order to record and disseminate 
the scientific papers that were being read 
at the meetings of the dental societies 
already in existence. Therefore, on De- 
cember 1, 1868, representatives of seven 
existing local societies and of the two 
dental colleges in Pennsylvania met and 
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organized the Pennsylvania Dental As- 
sociation. 

The association has grown to be one of 
the strongest and most effective dental 
organizations in the country. It has been 
@ leader in promoting dental care for 
people of all economie classes and has 
cooperated with all Federal health pro- 
grams. It has encouraged and enabled 
its members to continue their profes- 
sional education after their graduation 
from college. Students and graduates 
from every part of the United States and 
many from other countries come to 
Pennsylvania to study dentistry. Finally, 
the three dental colleges in Pennsylvania 
today produce 10 percent of the coun- 
try's dentists. 

I salute the Pennsylvania Dental As- 
sociation on its significant anniversary, 
and I extend to its officers and members 
my best wishes for many more years of 
growth and progress. 


Iranian Medical History Memorialized at 
the International College of Surgeons 
in Chicago 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read the recent remarks of 
His Excellency, Hushang Ansary, Am- 
bassador of Iran, before the Interna- 
tional College of Surgeons in Chicago. 
This was on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the Iranian room in the Col- 
lege’s medical hall of fame and the pres- 
entation of busts of Razi and Avicenna 
by the Iranian Association of Physicians. 
These two, as we recall, were among the 
world’s foremost men of medicine. 

I was particularly interested in Am- 
bassador Ansary’s description of the 
rural health services being provided in 
the remote sections of Iran by the Health 
Corps, a body of Iranian medical grad- 
uates of draft age. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ambas- 
sador Ansary’s extremely interesting re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks By His ExcELLENcy, HusHANG AN- 
SARY, AMBASSADOR OF IRAN, BEFORE THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, FEBRU- 
ARY 2, 1968 
Dr. Compere, members of the International 

College of Surgeons, friends of Iran, it is 

indeed a privilege to be with you on this 

occasion, which marks the inauguration of 
the Iranian Room in the Hall of Fame of 
the International Museum of the Surgical 

Sciences and the presentation to the Inter- 

national museum of the busts of two of the 

world’s greatest men of medicine—Razi and 

Avicenna—by the Iranian Association of 

Physicians. 

The two men we honor truly stand among 
the immortals of medicine. Each has made 
enduring contributions to medicine, to the 
world’s thought and learning, and to the 
boundless realm of ideas. For a thousand 
years the names of Razi and Avicenna have 
exemplified the curiosity and the desire for 
factual knowledge which led civilization from 
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the Dark Ages through medieval times into 
the modern world. 

In the field of medicine these two served, 
as Iran herself has served so many times 
through the centuries, to provide a bridge 
between East and West. Their teaching, their 
experience, their writings were the principal 
sources of medical knowledge for Europe and 
the Western world, as they were for Islam 
and much of Asia, 

Razi, or Rhazes as he is generally called 
in your reference books, was born in 865 
A. D. and died about 932—the exact date is 
uncertain. He is called “undoubtedly the 
greatest physician of the Islamic world” and 
the foremost clinical genius of his time. The 
renewed emphasis which clinical medicine 
is receiving today testifies to Razi as a man 
of modern thought, a forerunner of modern 
medicine by a thousand years. 

Like many intellectual leaders who took 
part in the reawakening of the Middle Ages, 
Razi was an independent thinker whose ex- 
plorations ranged into many fields. He was 
a rebel who frequently ventured beyond the 
bounds of orthodox thought. A poet, singer 
and musician in this youth, Razi’s studies in 
his mature years were not limited to medi- 
cine, They extended into theology and philos- 
ophy as well, and his philosophical writings, 
neglected for centuries, have come to be ap- 
preciated again only in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

Razi was fully conversant with the medical 
and philosophical thought of the West. He 
was an admirer of Socrates and, in fact, felt 
that he fulfilled in his own time the function 
of Socrates in philosophic dialogue. His com- 
mentary on Plato’s Timaeus was prized by 
European scholars because it preserved so 
much of the original Latin, which had been 
lost in European versions. 

In the field of medicine, Razi is best known 
for Al-Hami or the “Comprehensive Book.” 
This massive work surveyed Greek, Syrian, 
and Arabic medicine in their entirety, much 
of Indian medical knowledge, and treated all 
of them in the light of his own extensive 
medical experience. Razi's manual was still 
being used in the 18th Century—eight hun- 
dred years later—and was published hun- 
dreds of times in Arabic, Greek, Latin, and 
Indian. 

He formulated the first known description 
of smallpox, which he differentiated from 
measles, History records that Razi became 
blind of cataracts, but refused an operation 
that might have restored his sight when his 
surgeon could not tell him the number of 
muscles in the human eye. 

Avicenna, who lived from 980 to 1037, ex- 
erted profound influence in both the Islamic 
world and the Latin Middle Ages. 

In his contributions to the intellectual life 
of Islam, Avicenna may be compared with 
Leonardo da Vinci and his contributions to 
the Renaissance of the West. Avicenna’s in- 
satiable mind searched across the whole 
range of man's existence, seeking answers to 
life and its meaning. He was an accomplished 
physician by his eighteenth year. He studied 
logic, philosophy, and theology. He was an 
expert in religious law, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences. He developed a theory of 
atomic structure and even a concept of rela- 
tivity in his studies of time and space. 

In medicine Avicenna's greatest work was 
his Canon, an encyclopedia of the medical 
knowledge of his time. For centuries the 
Canon was regarded as the most important 
medical work in the Islamic world and was 
used as a text book in the great universities 
of Europe. Chaucer’s Doctor of Physick in 
the “Canterbury Tales” was proud of having 
studied Avicenna. And Dante accorded him 
unconcealed admiration in the “Divine Com- 
edy.” 

In comparing Avicenna with Leonardo da 
Vinci, it is interesting to note that where 
Leonardo sought expression in the visual 
arts, Avicenna turned to music. Though an 
accomplished musician, his principal inter- 
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est was in the relation of music to science, 
and he developed a treatise on the therapeu- 
tic value of music and the effect of different 
kinds of music on mood and personality. 

Avicenna possessed the candor and frank- 
ness of the great. He tells us in his autobiog- 
raphy that he read the Metaphysicka of Aris- 
totle “forty times and still could not under- 
stand it.” Fortunately, he tried once again, 
the mystery became clear, and he went on to 
make his own contributions and extensions 
of Aristotle’s thought. 

Razi and Avicenna are the logical and infi- 
nitely outstanding fruition of Iranian cul- 
ture, which has always had a lively interest 
in medical science and the principles of 
health and hygiene. In ancient Iran sickness 
and ill health were regarded as manifesta- 
tions of evil, and anyone struggling against 
sickness was considered to be striving for 
the victory of God. 

This regard for medicine is further evi- 
denced by the creation of the University of 
Gondi Shapur in the late Fifth Century, the 
greatest medical center of the age, and by 
the support given medical study by most 
Iranian monarchs starting with Darius the 
Great 2500 years ago. 

In the Vatican Museum is a tablet brought 
to Rome by the Emperor Adrian from Egypt. 
Its inscription, written by the priest of an 
ancient Egyptian temple, reads: 

“Darius, King of Kings, King of Upper 
Egypt and of Lower Egypt, at the time when 
I was living at his Court, commanded me to 
go to Egypt and to found a school of medicine 
in the Capital and to prepare the means 
necessary to teach medicine to the Egyptians. 
I went to Egypt and there did as the King of 
Kings had commanded me. I prepared the 
necessary books and instruments for this uni- 
versity and I summoned young people and 
put them in the care of experienced teachers. 
For the King of Kings knew well the value 
of medicine and wished in this manner to 
save the lives of sick Egyptians.” 

Today the concern of the Shahanshah with 
the health of Iran’s people is in the same 
context of paramount traditional importance. 
In his book, The White Revolution, the Shah- 
anshah said: 

.. . The revolution of Iran demanded 
that we should not content ourselves with 
the administrative and social activities which 
were being carried out by ordinary day-to- 
day procedures, but should use revolutionary 
methods to meet the vital needs of the vast 
masses.” 

One of these revolutionary methods was a 
frontal attack on rural health problems 
mounted with the help of a newly organized 
Health Corps, comprised of young Iranian 
medical graduates of draft age. The mission 
of the Health Corps was, in the words of the 
Shahanshah, to inject the Iranian villages 
“with concentrated doses of Twentieth Cen- 
tury progress and constructivism.” 

Thus, instead of health being an indirect 
concern of the people through remote gov- 
ernment, it became the direct responsibility 
of the people through their own hands, work- 
ing in their own communities, This led to 
prompt and energetic action to carry modern 
health techniques to the masses of rural Iran 
and to correct the gross disparities that had 
grown up between urban and rural health 
facilities. 

The Health Corps, some 2,000 young men 
who receive military training and discipline 
in addition to their medical specialty, is 
made up of doctors, dentists, pharmacists, 
engineers, and medical technicians of all 
kinds. Their mission is to carry modern 
medicine to the villages and rural areas of 
Iran. This they are now doing through 500 
medical units which serve some five million 
people—more than a fourth of Iran's popu- 
lation, 

Their service to the nation is not limited 
to providing medical treatment and preven- 
tive medicine. With their military and engi- 
neering training, and with the active par- 
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ticipation of the villagers, the Health Corps 
members are digging wells, laying pipelines, 
building modern sanitation systems, and 
constructing public health clinics. The next 
objective of this “Sacred Army” of Iranian 
youth is the construction of rural hospitals, 
with trained professional staff and modern 
equipment. 

The activities of the Health Corps are of 
course only a part of Iran’s total health pro- 
gram. A network of medical offices and 
provincial health departments is rapidly ex- 
panding health services and is providing ad- 
ditional hospital beds and services through- 
out the country. Training of medical per- 
sonnel is one of our priorities. 

As you may already know, Iran has now 
terminated the program through which the 
United States gave aid to my country. Termi- 
nation of the program has in no way dimin- 
ished the close bonds of friendship between 
our countries. It has instead given new 
vigor to the cooperation between us through 
private and voluntary channels—in health 
and education, resource development, busi- 
ness and trade—and promises much greater 
and more lasting benefits for both our 
nations. 

We know in Iran, as you know so well in 
America, that the greatest resource of a 
nation is the health of its people. 

In good health a nation can build a pros- 
perous and productive economy, develop its 
natural resources, and make full use of the 
education and talents of its people. 

In good health the people find strength, 
confidence, and self-reliance. Secure in the 
knowledge of their strength, a healthy peo- 
ple can stand on their own feet, fulfill their 
responsibilities among nations, and go for- 
ward with the building of peace and stability 
and harmony among men. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is Iran’s hope 
and purpose. 


Time To Discard Our Blinders 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from one of my con- 
stituents that clearly points out the 
issues facing us today and also asks the 
question: “Can it be possible there are 
no men in Washington who see the pic- 
ture clearly enough to believe it is time 
we discard the blinders, admit the 
methods we are using are unworkable, 
and look to new methods, new concepts, 
new ideas?” 

The letter points out quite clearly for 
one and all to see the stupidity of our 
trying to “deal” with the Communists 
and the apparent lack of interest by our 
Government to collect the moneys due 
us by foreign countries. 

I commend my colleagues to read the 
following letter: 

RENO, NEV., 
March 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: Once before, several years 
ago I addressed you thus, and it remains the 
same privilege today. 

With that as a springboard, may I now 
continue in a sort of “openletter to the House 
of Representatives” vein? Thank you. 

During this past month in our Nation’s 
history we have watched the appalling events 
in Vietnam, we have watched the full cov- 
erage of the Senate hearings with Mr. Rusk, 
we have seen men in high places sweep aside 
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all the pretense of decency in the name of 
political expediency, and watched with grow- 
ing alarm the crisis in financial circles, the 
gold speculation at home and abroad, and 
we have seen and heard the beginning of the 
“Long, hot summer” promised in many 
areas. It is increasingly difficult to find one 
reassuring bit of news in the day's media. 

Can it be possible there are no men in 
Washington who see the picture clearly 
enough to believe it is time we discard the 
blinders, admit the methods we are now 
using are unworkable, and look to new 
methods, new concepts, new ideas! And is it 
hopelessly naive to believe there must surely 
be some Senators and Congressmen who rec- 
ognize we are not simply at war with North 
Vietnam, but with the world-wide Commu- 
nistic Ideology, and that Vietnam is but 
the currently expedient spot in the game of 
“let the United States defeat herself”? And 
that the road to world peace is as far off as 
there are areas left in which they can con- 
tinue to start new “cold wars” secure in the 
knowledge that the good old U.S.A. with her 
well known honorable ideas, will come run- 
ning to put out the fires? And they can con- 
tinue to do so in full assurance that we will 
continue to fight the Non wars on the terms 
which are currently all in their favor—we 
will be forced to avoid certain areas, because 
our friends” have interests there which must 
remain inviolate. Naturally, we must not be 
upset when these interests are the supplying 
of all the tools of war they are furnishing 
to the enemy. Perish the thought! After all, 
an American pilot or marine is no more dead 
if he is slain with a friendly bullet than with 
an enemy one. Wonderously devious are the 
ways of Foreign Aid—under his one title, 
we can even, in the words of our President, 
on a day in October, 1966, and I quote: “It is 
necessary that we extend most favorable 
tariff treatment to Eastern Europe Commu- 
nist Nations.” End quote. And one week later, 
according to the New York Times, and again 
I quote:! “The United States put into effect 
today one of President Johnson's proposals 
for stimulating East-West trade by removing 
restrictions on the export of more than four 
hundred commodities to the Soviet Nation 
and Eastern Europe.” End of second quote. 
The Times went on to report that special 
treatment had been given Poland and Ru- 
mania, and within two weeks they were re- 
porting this little bit of information, that 
the Soviet Union and its allies, meeting in 
Moscow, had agreed to extend to North Viet- 
nam assistance in materials and money 
amounting to about one billion dollars, and 
added that Poland’s’ contribution would be 
about 30 million. Was this 30 million the 
amount of the “relaxed” debt we had given 
to them? It would seem then that under the 
guise of Foreign Aid we are in fact not only 
hopelessly bogged down in a war we are not 
permitted to win but are forced to wage, but 
that we are actually supplying the enemy 
with the tools to wage war against us. 

And is it also naive to think in terms of a 
demand that certain nations pay their just 
debts and/or portion of the upkeep of the 
so-far inadequate United Nations? Most 
notably, why not begin with France, and 
Demand the payment be in gold? After all, 
they are currently reaping the benefit of our 
foreign policies which permit them to de- 
mand payment for goods in gold—if this one 
thing were done, the vast majority of the 
citizens would accept whatever “austerity” 
measures are necessary to secure our 
Nation's financial structure. And the same 
majority would do whatever is required to 
get the job done in the areas of Civil Rights, 
poverty, crime in our streets, drug addiction, 
and all the other crying needs at home—as 
soon as we can see some evidence that the 
causes of racial equality are not buried 
under the litter of racial privilege and 
license—when we see the men like Senator 
Brooke and Justice Marshall being heard in- 
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stead of the H. Rap Brown and the Stokely 
Carmichaels and the Martin Luther Kings; 
when we begin to see we cannot equate 
racial equality with special privilege for any 
ethnic group, when we begin to question the 
high cost of administering the poverty 
funds, and demand a better ratio than the 
current 80-20 one in use; when we begin to 
eliminate grants to study “the social habits 
of Blackbirds,” “the Comics,” the “sign 
language of monkeys” and the purchase of 
tickets to support sagging Broadway shows; 
when we take from the Supreme Court edicts 
the power to curb lawlessness in the streets 
by placing the blame where it belongs, and 
not on a nebulous “society,” when we can 
reclaim our colleges and universities from 
the hands of the “intelligencia” and put 
them again in the hands of dedicated edu- 
cators; when any or all of these things are 
evident, then the citizens of this nation will 
get behind the leaders and go full speed 
ahead until the job is done. 

In the ensuing months we will hear much 
of “the issues” as the campaign trails be- 
come crowded. I have been talking lately 
with many fellow Nevadans, and what I 
have written here is the essence of what they 
and I consider to be vital issues. I have taken 
far too much of your valuable time already, 
but I hope you will bear with me just a bit 
more. 

Those who are addicted to the “late” show 
on T.V. are apt to see many old Western 
movies, and invariably there will be an 
Indian who will make the classic remark, 
“White man speak with forked tongue.” 
You, Sir, are one who does not speak thus, 
and I pray to God you will be able to inspire 
others of your colleagues to forgo the politi- 
cal expedient in favor of the future of our 
Nation. For we surely need White man, 
Black man, Red man—all men who will 
speak the truth so desperately needed in this 
fight for the survival of free men, not only 
in this nation, but if the way to real lasting 
peace is to be found for the world. A nego- 
tiated peace on Communist terms is no 
peace—and a continuation of the ruinous 
policies at home and abroad is not the way 
to cure the many ills which beset us. Soon 
or late, we must learn the cure only appears 
after the cause has been determined. Let us 
then seek the causes—and the cure will 
surely then follow. 

May God bless you with abundant 
strength to continue in your great service to 
the State of Nevada, the United States of 
America, and the causes of true justice and 
peace in the whole world. 

Sincerely and gratefully, 
Mrs. Frances R. HERBERTH. 


Easter Seal Stamp 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is es- 
pecially appropriate that we, at this time, 
call attention to the Easter Seal Society 
and their work with crippled children 
and adults. 

The Easter Seal Society has long been 
a source of help and encouragement for 
thousands of needy families. The coming 
year of 1969 will be noted as the 50th 
anniversary of their services to the 
handicapped. 

I hope that other Senators will join 
me in encouraging the Post Office De- 
partment to issue a commemorative 
stamp that will bring this fact to the 
attention of the American public and as- 
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sist in recognition of its worthy effort due 
to public subscription and voluntary help 
during this period of time. 

Many of my constituents in Arizona 
have expressed their interest in this proj- 
ect and I simply wish to call the Senate’s 
attention to this worthy project. Per- 
haps they will also wish to encourage the 
Post Office Department to give favorable 
consideration to this request. 


One Hundred Forty-Seventh Anniversary 
of Greek Independence 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we in this Chamber and the 
citizens of this Nation share a deep ap- 
preciation of the grandeur of Greece. 

Greece has given the world the begin- 
nings of Western civilization. The world 
will always be indebted to the Hellenic 
heritage for its contribution in scholar- 
ship, mythology, drama, literature, lan- 
guage, architecture, and sculpture. 

Five hundred years before Christ, 
Greek scholars, the likes of which the 
world has never seen, were formulating 
political and moral philosophies that are 
the basis of teaching today. No other na- 
tion has contributed the equals of Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, De- 
mosthenes, or Pericles. The philosophies 
that they formulated in their time are 
the basis for government and human 
reason today. 

Greek contributions to beauty and ro- 
mance and love through the arts is al- 
most unimaginable. So long as man in- 
habits the earth, ancient, medieval, and 
modern Greek painting, sculpture, 
drama, literature, language, and archi- 
tecture will affect the esthetic qualities 
of man and influence his approach to all 
other forms of the arts. 

It is important to add that these con- 
tributions of which I speak are not nec- 
essarily confined to ancient Greece. For 
example, the revolution of 1821, which 
we celebrate today virtually brought a 
new era to Greek literature. Since 1821 
there has been an abundance of Greek 
drama of an extraordinarily high quality 
that is praised daily by the theater com- 
munity around the world. 

Some of the most delicate and breath- 
taking sculpture in the history of man 
comes from Greece, and that sculpture 
today continues to influence that art 
form. The Hellenistic influence on ar- 
chitecture abounds here in Washington 
in this Chamber and the Capitol Build- 
ing. The most famous and most popular 
monument in this city, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, has a number of authentic ex- 
amples of Greek architecture and has 
often been compared to the beauty of the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis in Athens. 

It is with a great deal of pride, pleas- 
ure, and humility, that I send to our 
friends, the Hellenes, our best wishes on 
their 147th independence anniversary. 
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They laid the foundations from which 
all mankind has helped to build the world 
as it is today. 


Use of Public Funds To Finance 
Industrial Enterprises 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have been 
concerned for some time about the in- 
creasing practice of using public funds to 
finance large industrial enterprises, a 
subject the Senate is considering today. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
letter I have prepared on this matter be 
inserted in the Recorp, as well as a letter 
from the chairman of the Department of 
Economics, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N.J., which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post last Friday. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator CLIFFORD P. Case REPORTS TO You 


After several years of inaction, the Treas- 
ury Department this month announced its 
decision to remove the tax exempt status 
of industrial bonds. 

Whether a decision which may have such 
sweeping consequences should be made ad- 
ministratively or by legislation, it has be- 
come quite clear that, unless the use of 
tax free industrial bonds is ended, there will 
continue to be adverse effects on New Jer- 
sey’s job market. Further, the ability of 
many municipalities to borrow for schools, 
roads, sewers and other public purposes may 
be seriously impaired. 

Industrial bond financing, begun 14 years 
ago to stimulate economic growth in rural 
areas, is a method whereby public funds are 
used to finance the construction of new 
manufacturing plants. The scheme has since 
spawned a nationwide scramble for in- 
dustries, pitting state against state and 
often town against town. 

I have no quarrel with the tax-free treat- 
ment accorded by the Federal Government 
to municipal bonds issued to finance legiti- 
mate governmental functions. But this 
privilege was never intended to be used as 
a Federal tax subsidy to enable states and 
municipalities to pirate industry from one 
area to another. 

Yet the tax loophole has contributed to 
such fierce competition that more than 40 
states have now authorized the use of in- 
dustrial development bonds, compared to 
only 13 states in 1960. 

For New Jersey, which does not use this 
type of financing, this has meant, according 
to the Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development, “a substantial loss of 
jobs to other states.” The President of the 
New Jersey AFL-CIO has estimated that the 
tax abuse has helped siphon off more than 
50,000 jobs in the last few years. 

Last year a major nationally-known com- 
pany expressed interest in acquiring the 
facilities of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration in Camden, Since then it has de- 
cided to expand its shipyard in Mississippi 
through a large tax-exempt industrial bond 
issue. Other examples—in Newark, Plainfield 
and Bayonne, to name a few—are a matter 
of record. 

Moreover, the sharp jump in the volume 
of industrial bonds now being issued—a 161% 
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increase in 1967 over 1966—has resulted in 
an increase in the interest rate of all tax- 
exempt issues. 

This, of course, means that local taxpayers 
must pay more for their schools, water plants 
and sewer systems because small communi- 
ties are forced to compete with large indus- 
trial corporations in the tax-exempt bond 
market. According to the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, U.S. taxpayers will 
have to pay approximately half a billion dol- 
lars in excess interest costs for the public 
improvement bonds issued last year. 

That figure is certain to be even higher 
this year unless industrial bond financing is 
ended. In some instances, soaring interest 
rates caused by the competition for invest- 
ment funds have forced communities to can- 
cel financing plans for schools, sewers and 
other public services. 

The Treasury Department’s proposal, al- 
though late in coming, is a welcome indica- 
tion that the Administration now recognizes 
the extent of the municipal tax bond abuse. 

Yet it is by no means certain that the 
Treasury ruling will be permitted to stand. 
Just a few days ago the Senate narrowly de- 
feated an attempt to stay Treasury's decision, 

There is legislation currently before the 
Senate which would accomplish what the 
Treasury Department has proposed to do 
administratively. In my Judgment, there are 
compelling reasons for the Senate to adopt 
this legislation. 


A TAXPAYERS’ MATTER? 


(Note.—The writer is chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J.) 

This is the first time that this taxpayer has 
complained about being taxed more heavily 
so that the government can subsidize others. 
I am glad to have some of my tax dollars 
used to help the unfortunate and needy. I 
don’t even complain when my money is used 
to help shaky business firms that don't have 
access to the capital markets and might 
otherwise fail. I can eyen see the point of 
using my money to subsidize firms to indus- 
trialize some of the backward areas in 
Arkansas, Alabama or Mississippi. 

However, my patience is now being strained. 
Could you tell me why I should pay more 
taxes to enable some of our leading cor- 
porations to finance themselves cheaply 
through tax-exempt bonds issued by coop- 
erating municipalities and public authorities 
which assume no responsibility whatever for 
either principal or interest? Total issues of 
some $200 million of these bonds were re- 
cently announced on one day. They were for 
the benefit of such worthy firms as U.S. Steel, 
Spring Mills Inc., Ashland Oil and Refining 
Co., Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
Courts & Co., Reliance Electric and Engineer- 
ing Co., Iowa Beef Packers, Inc., Sweetheart 
Plastics Inc., American Automatic Vending 
Corp., and Eastern Stainless Steel. Some of 
the funds will indeed be used to build plants 
in underdeveloped states. But are Delaware, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska and Iowa 
in this category? 

These are indeed worthy firms, and their 
stockholders are undoubtedly worthy people. 
But why should we taxpayers subsidize them? 
Have they demonstrated need or some special 
merit? Have they promised to reimburse tax- 
payers by lowering the prices of their prod- 
ucts? In this process, are we getting more 
efficient locations of industries, or less ef- 
ficient? 

Perhaps you or your readers can provide 
information which will make this form of 
subsidy seem reasonable. In the meantime, 
I can only say that the whole process is 
cockeyed, if not scandalous, and those mem- 
bers of Congress who want to perpetuate it 
must not have thought the thing through. 

LESTER V. CHANDLER. 
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Senator Eugene J. McCarthy: “How To 
End the War in Vietnam” 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, critics of the war in Vietnam 
constantly face the question of, But what 
would you have us do? The fact is that al- 
ternative analyses and proposals have 
not been lacking, that critics have for 
many months been pleading specific sug- 
gestions for an honorable resolution of 
this tragic war. One of the finest outlines 
and rationales for a change in our course 
of action appears in the April 1968 issue 
of Glamour magazine written by Sena- 
tor Eucene J. McCartuy. Senator Mc- 
Cartuy brilliantly and cogently reviews 
the serious flaws in administration think- 
ing, concluding that in the most funda- 
mental way this policy is wrong. He 
urges deescalation as a first step toward 
unfreezing the stalemate and proceeds 
to outline eight means by which the 
United States can extricate itself from 
this conflict, These steps are consistent 
both with the reality of the situation to- 
day and the full panoply of American in- 
terests and are deserving of our im- 
mediate attention. Under unanimous 
consent I include this article, “How To 
End the War in Vietnam,” by Senator 
EUGENE J. McCartuy, in the Recorp at 
this point: 

How To END THE War IN VIETNAM 
(By Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY) 

Administration leaders regularly challenge 
critics of American policy in Vietnam to 
“bring just one workable solution to end the 
war” or to formulate one “positive proposal.” 
It is difficult for the critics to respond satis- 
factorily to this kind of challenge because 
the Administration reserves to itself the right 
to say what is workable or positive. 

I believe that our Vietnam policy is mis- 
conceived and that it is contrary to the na- 
tional interest. The only solution is to be 
found in reversing the process of military 
and political escalation in which we have 
been engaged for almost five years. 

I have been recommending a set of propos- 
als by which this tragic war can be moved 
toward an honorable end—an end that will 
not be detrimental to the vital interests of 
the United States. Proposals to bring the war 
to an end must be based on the best judg- 
ment one can make as to the realities of the 
war in Vietnam, 

The Administration describes the war in 
Vietnam as “foreign aggression from the 
North” and insists that the way to peace is, 
as Dean Rusk has said many times, for Ha- 
noi to stop doing what it is doing.” In real- 
ity, the war is, or at least was until America 
became involved, basically a civil war, a 
struggle for control of the South between a 
military government allied to the landlord 
and mandarin classes, and on the other side 
the National Liberation Front (the Viet 
Cong). The NLF’s principal strength is South- 
ern, with strong Communist influence, and its 
rebellion has been aided, particularly since 
1965, by North Vietnam. 

The Administration also maintains that 
our vital security interests and “the credi- 
bility of our commitment” under our collec- 
tive defense treaties require that we pursue 
our present policy. However, Vietnam is not 
vital to American security, and far from 
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making our commitments more credible, our 
Vietnam policy has isolated the United States 
from its traditional friends in the world and 
called into question our ability and willing- 
ness to meet other international obligations. 

Vietnam has a long historical tradition of 
resistance to Chinese political pressure. It is 
very much in our interest that the political 
structure that finally emerges in Vietnam be 
strong enough to fulfill that traditional role. 
In this respect, our increased pressure against 
North Vietnam, which has been remarkably 
resistant to the Chinese, is likely to increase 
Hanoi’s dependence on China. For centuries 
the Vietnamese have fought as nationalists, 
They have fought the Chinese as nationalists. 
They have fought the French as nationalists. 
Now, many of them are fighting the Ameri- 
cans as nationalists. If necessary, in the fu- 
ture they will, I believe, fight the Chinese as 
nationalists. 

The maintenance of the United States po- 
sition with reference to Asia does not require 
the commitment of American ground troops 
on the Asian mainland. Our naval and air 
power have been able, for almost twenty 
years, to deter the Chinese Communists from 
attempting to cap“ ure two small islands off 
their coast. That power is surely adequate to 
protect both our bases and territories in the 
Pacific as well as to protect the United States 
mainland. 

I reject the claim that if we do not pursue 
our present policy in Vietnam today, we will 
be fighting the Communists in Hawaii or San 
Francisco in the near future, Events in 
Southeast Asia will have little effect on revo- 
lutionary movements in Africa or Latin 
America, where attempts to promote the Chi- 
nese version of revolution have been quite 
unsuccessful. 

The United States should not try to sup- 
press all revolutions in the underdeveloped 
nations. We must not assume the role of 
world policeman for the status quo. 

The solution to the war in Vietnam, as far 
as the United States is concerned, is to be 
found in Washington and not in Saigon or 
Hanoi. The first step, from which all others 
will follow, is the need for deescalation of 
our objectives. 

Our stated objectives in Vietnam are in 
reality different from our practical ones. We 
proclaim that our ultimate purpose is sup- 
port for self-determination, to let the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam work out their own fu- 
ture free from foreign interference. In reality, 
we have interfered in South Vietnam and 
have continued in power in Saigon a govern- 
ment dependent on the United States. This 
was the policy of John Foster Dulles in 1954. 
It is the policy of Dean Rusk today. 

It has become evident that there is a wide 
gap between what we want for the people of 
South Vietnam and what they want for 
themselves. We assume that a continuation 
of resistance to the NLF and the building of 
an American-style Great Society is their 
cause as well as ours. If this is true, why 
is the South Vietnamese Army less than en- 
thusiastic about fighting? Why are the South 
Vietnamese parliament and public opinion 
resisting the decree, not as yet put into op- 
eration, lowering the draft age from twenty 
to eighteen and tightening up on defer- 
ments? Why do the Vietnamese seem to care 
less about fighting the Viet Cong than we 
do? 

An American official who had just been in 
Vietnam told me that the question most 
frequently asked of him by Vietnamese was 
“When will there be peace?” The Vietnam- 
ese know that only an American can give 
the answer. 

There is reason to believe that the Viet- 
namese more and more see the struggle as 
an American war for American objectives, 
and they are not anxious to fight it. 

The South Vietnamese Government, al- 
though dependent on us, seems to feel that it 
cannot afford to appear to be the puppet of 
the American Embassy. It manifests its in- 
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dependence from time to time in petty har- 
assments: Anti-American comment appears 
in the government-sanctioned press; Ameri- 
can Officials’ cars are impounded on the 
grounds that the registration is faulty. Some 
reactions are more serious: Reform of the 
South Vietnamese Army by eliminating cor- 
ruption and by curbing the warlordlike in- 
dependence of the Army Corps commanders 
languishes, so that Saigon can assert author- 
ity. 

As the American presence has grown, and 
particularly since the civilian pacification 
program—which also languishes—was turned 
over to the military, many Vietnamese who 
had held onto some hope of finding a middle 
way are reported to be abandoning that hope. 
They are said to feel that the present gov- 
ernmental structure, “legitimized” in the re- 
cent elections. cannot and will not address 
itself to the basic problems confronting Viet- 
namese society. Intellectuals, youth and even 
the religious groups, both Christian and 
Buddhist, are coming to feel that there are 
only two choices: cooperation with the 
Americans or with the National Liberation 
Front; and they are tending toward choosing 
the latter. 

If the 1967 elections in Vietnam had any 
significance, they demonstrated the people’s 
desire for peace and for a less rigid attitude 
on the part of the Government toward the 
NLF. 


Continuation of our present policy of es- 
calation and ever-deepening commitment to 
a regime that has never been representative 
and which is increasingly out of touch with 
the people is not in the American interest. 
Our objective—in actions as well as in 
words—should be a government in Saigon 
that reflects as nearly as possible what the 
people of Vietnam want. They were not given 
an opportunity to express their real views in 
the last election. Candidates who advocated 
“neutralism” or negotiations were barred 
from the race on flimsy pretexts. Popular 
figures such as General “Big” Minh, who 
might have offered a significant challenge to 
the incumbent military Junta, were not per- 
mitted to run. 

I do not believe that the NLF, the succes- 
sor to the Viet Minh which defeated the 
French and which, in the eyes of the Viet- 
namese people, freed the country from the 
yoke of Western imperialism, can be denied 
a role as a political force in the future of 
South Vietnam. The Front is the government 
in large parts of the country. In some areas, 
such as the Central Highlands where some 
of the bloodiest and most useless fighting has 
taken place, the Viet Minh, or the Viet Cong, 
has been the only government the people 
have known for ten to twenty years. 

Prior to the anti-Communist coup in 
Indonesia, we were apparently reconciled to 
possible Communist takeover of that nation, 
a nation of infinitely greater resources, 
population and strategic value. I see no 
reason why we should not recognize the 
political and social realities in Vietnam. 

Once the decision is made in Washington 
to come to grips with the political realities 
in South Vietnam, specific steps of military 
deescalation can follow: 

1, Stop the bombing and seek negotiation. 

2. Halt the escalation and freeze troop 
strength, 

3. Cease “search and destroy” missions, 
many of these are missions of questionable 
military value, as we do not hold the areas 
captured. Hill 875, taken at such great cost 
in the fighting around Dak To at Thanks- 
giving last year, was abandoned by Amer- 
ican forces about a month later. 

4. Cease attempts to uproot the Viet Cong 
from areas they have controlled for many 
years. It is just not feasible to try to “roll 
back” a political structure that is deeply 
rooted in the thoughts and feelings of the 
people; nor is it necessary from the point of 
view of American interests. 

5. Conduct a gradual disengagement in 
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the South and a cease-fire on a trial basis in 
some areas while pressing for negotiation. 

6. Insist that the South Vietnamese take on 
greater military responsibilities. 

7. Reexamine military policy. 

8. Press the authorities in Saigon to broad- 
en their own political base by bringing into 
the government some of the civilian opposi- 
tion elements which were denied a role in 
the government even though they had re- 
ceived two thirds of the vote in the 1967 
election. 

While the United States should not insist 
on specific agreements, we should press the 
Saigon government to enter into negotiations 
with the National Liberation Front as a po- 
litical force. The Vietnamese government will 
be in a much stronger position in such talks 
if elements other than the military are repre- 
sented. I do not believe that the United States 
should press for one particular kind of po- 
litical solution. The question of whether there 
should be a coalition government, or an in- 
terim government, or some other mechanism, 
can be settled among the Vietnamese them- 
selves. 

These suggestions apply mainly to the sit- 
uation in South Vietnam, because I believe 
that is where the problem lies and where 
it must ultimately be resolved. I do not be- 
lieve that Ho Chi Minh could, even if he 
wanted to, stop the war in the South, Even 
if supplies from the North to the South were 
cut off, the struggle in the South would prob- 
ably go on. Prior to the massive entry of 
American forces, according to the evidence of 
State Department White Papers, only a small 
fraction of the enemy weapons in the South 
had come from North Vietnam. The Viet 
Cong were able to fight for years without 
very much outside help. There is little to 
suggest that they could not do so again on a 
reduced scale. 

We must make it clear to the authorities 
in Saigon that our commitment is not open- 
ended, that they must begin to work out in 
the South the shape of their future. 

But no plan, no proposal, no scenario has 
any meaning without the will to make peace. 
It is that will that is lacking. As long as the 
Administration is bent on achieving some 
kind of military victory, as long as they con- 
ceive of negotiations as the process of formal- 
izing the elimination of the NLF rather than 
as a bargain between groups with rival claims 
to power, there can be no hope. 

I am aware that what I suggest is not 
without risk. But I believe that the alterna- 
tives hold even greater risk. We cannot con- 
tinue escalation without risk of spreading the 
war further and possibly involving China and 
the Soviet Union. Nor do I believe that it is 
possible to maintain the present regime in 
Saigon without increasing its politcal base 
under conditions other than those which 
would involve a prolonged occupation by 
large numbers of American troops. 

There is never a totally painless way to 
pull back from either unwise, ill-advised, or 
outdated ideas or commitments. As with the 
French decision to permit self-determination 
in Algeria, following the honorable, though 
difficult, course would reflect credit on this 
nation in the eyes of the world and in the 
eyes of our own citizens. 


Texas Suffers Incalculable Loss in the 
Death of Jim McKeithan 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is impossible for me to relate to the 
Senate or to anyone who did not know 
Jim McKeithan the tremendous loss 
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which this man's death means to my 
home State of Texas. 

Dedicated, principled, just, fair, out- 
standing—all the normal words of praise 
fit this gentleman and his work, yet 
none of them are adequate to describe 
the kind of a person Jim McKeithan 
really was. He was only 36 years old, but 
he had the impact of men twice his age. 
He was in the private practice of law, 
yet his actions were more those of a 
man in the public service. 

Jim McKeithan was the type of man 
who caused a heavy heart in his death— 
not just in his friends, but in all who 
worked with him or in opposition to him. 
Probably the real loss is that he cannot 
be replaced—his death meant the demise 
of an entire aura that surrounded him 
and his work. 

Mrs. Yarborough and I have been 
friends of Jim McKeithan's parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Dan McKeithan, for many 
years. Dr. McKeithan is a distinguished 
professor of English at the University of 
Texas, and Jim McKeithan grew up in a 
home dedicated to the higher things of 
life. All of his life Jim McKeithan 
honored his heritage, his education, and 
the bright hopes of his friends. 

His loss casts a pall over south Texas. 
I am one of those who looked at him as 
the brightest hope for all south Texas, 
though he, the most modest of all, would 
never acknowledge such plaudits. All the 
Rio Grande seems more lonesome with 
him gone. 

Like Adlai Stevenson, he was no 
boaster of his own capabilities, achieve- 
ments, and contributions. His modesty 
causes us to miss him all the more. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
recent article entitled “Jim McKeithan,” 
from the March 1, 1968, Texas Observer, 
a moving tribute written by his friend 
Ronnie Dugger, author of “Three Men 
in Texas,” and “Dark Star: Hiroshima 
Reconsidered in the Life of Claude 
Eatherly of Lincoln Park, Tex.,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks, to 
indicate as much as words can the in- 
calculable loss we have suffered. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jim MCKEITHAN 

Avustin.—James McKeithan drowned 
swimming in Natal, Brazil a few days ago. 
He had gone down there on some kind of 
international Jaycee project. He was 36, and 
practiced law in Mission, in the lower Texas 
valley. 

I have known him since college. He was 
phenomenally brilliant; after the University 
in Austin he studied international law at 
Geneva, and could have had his pick of the 
great law firms. However, he chose to go to 
the Lower Valley. 

That is a desolate, isolated place, if you 
are there for very long. There are a great 
many poor Mexicans, whose condition subtly 
oppresses the conscience and the spirit of the 
others. The Hoiles papers are a bane on the 
region, vicious retrograde, and next to value- 
less. The cities and the towns have a strange 
emptiness about them; except for what has 
to be in them, there is nothing. You take 
what comfort you can in the people you like 
and whatever activities and arrangements 
you can erect like a lean-to on the plains, 
against the boredom. It is a long way across 
desert and yacant ranchland—south, west, 
or north—to anyplace else, except for the 
Gulf of Mexico, which, in a way, is someplace 
else. The gayest thing is the night life across 
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the river; but after you have been spoiled by 
the cheap big steaks and cabrito a number of 
times, and have made sufficient calls on Boys 
Town, tourist or functional, as the case may 
be, you reach a point where you cannot con- 
tinue to exclude from your feelings the 
beggary of the people, contrasting with your 
life, The Valley's time will come, but it hasn't 
yet, and that, I think is why Jim went there. 

He was—even in his death, it must be ad- 
mitted, he was—a liberal. He wore suits and 
cut his hair; he went to the civic club lunch- 
eons and taught Sunday school, He did not 
so need to be better and righter than every- 
one else that he became willing to overlook, 
justify, rationalize, or commit injustice in 
the cause of justice. He did not ease his 
sorrow of the world in the rhetoric of despair. 
He was very quiet. He would sit at the dinner 
table listening intently to what everyone else 
said, saying little, himself. He had a held- 
back quality. His thoughts were private to 
him, He had had, as a younger man, some 
harsh luck, first a skin condition, then a 
marriage that did not work out, a little 
daughter he had to go visit to see. But he 
could think better than most people, and this 
gave him a strength. He had a hard cut to his 
jaw, a head-on manner when you were with 
him, and a way of looking down, in thought, 
when others were talking to each other in 
his presence, in all an eloquence of manner 
that could not be contrived or intended, but 
was simply the way his inner life looked 
outside, 

His thoughts were private to him but his 
acts he gave to others. He was a little puzzled 
how to help. A time or two he tried to get 
elected to the legislature from the Valley. 
Those people down there didn’t know what 
they had—a man who ought to be governor, 
who ought to be senator; a man fit to be 
President. They just didn’t know. For one 
thing, he was so quiet. For another, it’s hard 
for people to believe the others, who are in 
the other circumstances, really exist. Those 
who knew Jim could not get him across to the 
others. Besides, he wasn't a Mexican, To be a 
liberal but not a Mexican, this, for someone 
running for office in South Texas, has be- 
come a misfortune. He lost and went on 
with the practice of law. 

When the farm workers’ strike started at 
the upper northwest corner of the Valley, 
the question arose, who would be the lawyer? 
Their strike infuriated and frightened the 
established Anglos in the Valley just as the 
first sit-ins inflamed Southern whites. Who- 
ever took their case would be known. Many 
looked it over and decided. No. Good people 
did; they decided, however, No. But Dr. 
Ramiro Casso gave them medical care, and 
Jim gave them legal care. As the Rangers 
and the local police played out those trans- 
parent farces in which the gendarmerie are 
cast in feudal areas, Jim would negotiate 
with the authorities for the arrested or beaten 
farm workers and get them out of jail and 
advise them and defend them. 

He was the city attorney of Mission, Texas, 
and it was a curious thing how the authori- 
ties in Mission looked on it. They, who had 
lived in the town with him, knew him, and 
with that lucidity about right and wrong 
which most people have at least in their 
private thoughts, they kind of closed ranks 
around him. I was down there enough and 
sensed it: they were not going to let anybody 
hurt him because of what he was doing if 
they could help it. 

One night two of the farm strikers, both 
of whom had police records, were beaten as 
they were arrested. In the wee hours Jim 
drove upvalley at once to Rio Grande City, 
charged into the jail, and demanded to see his 
clients. The jailers, then the authorities, said 
no, not now. The hell, not now, McKeithan 
said: Now. I have been told by others who 
were there that this is the way it was, he told 
them he was going to see his clients or the 
jefes were going to have to beat him up, too. 
He saw his clients, and he got pictures of 
their injuries. 
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He knew, I am sure, that the farm workers 
would lose the strike. In several long inter- 
views, he was perfectly objective; he dis- 
tinguished carefully between what he knew 
and what was hearsay, and he never made 
that tell-tale mistake people at their wits’ 
end or full of hate make, acting as though 
what they believe is the same thing as what 
they know. As a lawyer he was specific and 
cogent: from memory he recited the welter 
of alternating episodes and litigations, the 
salient details of what had happened and 
the essential legal theory. Never once did 
he speak of right or wrong. He had in him a 
tragic sense of life and a quiet in the midst 
of it that did not exaggerate the importance 
of his persistence for what be believed. 

“He was a crusader,” his mother said, “I 
guess the way we should look at it is that we 
were lucky to have 36 years with him.” He 
did more good in his time than most people 
would do in ten times theirs. Death, final, 
always says more about our life than any- 
thing else does, and Jim McKeithan’s death 
says more, to me, about our present society, 
than any other death has. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
marked the 50th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of independence of the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic. 

The known history of the Byelorussian 
people dates back to the ninth century. 
Also called White Russians and White 
Ruthenians, these people settled in the 
area south of the Baltic countries, north 
of Ukraine and east of Poland. They had 
a distinctive language and culture. 

In the 18th century the Byelorussian 
lands were seized by the czars. Briefly, 
between 1918 and 1921 they enjoyed a 
productive freedom but soon the Russian 
Communists seized control and ever since 
the Soviet Bear has tried to stamp out 
national spirit and national culture. 
The Byelorussian delegation at the U.N. 
is a rubberstamp for the U.S.S.R. So- 
viet Byelorussia does not maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with other nations and 
is not permitted to have a distinctive 
identity. Relentlessly, the drive for rus- 
sification continues, with young people 
being educated in Russia, decreasing 
publication of Byelorussian literature, 
use of Russian language in schools, Rus- 
sian place names, severe religious perse- 
cution, and transfer of educated and 
technically trained citizens to other parts 
of the Soviet empire. 

Discrimination and persecution con- 
tinue, but those who have fied the slav- 
ery are keeping alive the hope of restored 
independence. Every week Communist 
propaganda attacks those who have emi- 
grated and those nations which have 
offered sanctuary. This “hate campaign” 
indicates that the efforts of free Byelo- 
russians encourage their enslaved com- 
patriots and keep alive the longing for 
freedom. 

Those of us who enjoy liberty won for 
us by our forefathers join the patriotic 
White Ruthenians in our midst in the 
observance of their independence day. 
And we dedicate ourselves anew to seek 
freedom and justice for all peoples. 
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Four Corners Regional Commission 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, 3 years ago, 
when I sat on the Committee on Public 
Works, we considered legislation which, 
it was hoped, would move to solve many 
of the critical economic problems of our 
rural towns, cities, counties, and even 
some urbanized population centers. 

This legislative action came following 
creation of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. During the consideration of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, the committee accepted 
my amendment which authorized the 
establishment of regional economic com- 
missions in other areas of the United 
States which were to be designated by 
the President and the Department of 
Commerce. One of the most recent of the 
Regional Commissions to be established 
and begin functioning is the Four Corners 
Regional Commission, which takes in 
much of Utah, Arizona, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. 

President Johnson appointed Orren F. 
Beaty, Jr., to be the Federal cochairman 
of the Four Corners Commission. Mr. 
Beaty came to the Commission from a 
position as an Assistant to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall, where over 
the past 7 years most Members of the 
Senate and House came to know him as 
a friend. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Beaty spoke in 
Phoenix, Ariz., about the problems of our 
Indian families within the Four Corners 
Region. I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Beaty’s talk before the 
Indian Law Committee of the Federal 
Bar Association be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts FROM REMARKS BY ORREN BEATY, 
FEDERAL COCHAIRMAN, FOUR CORNERS RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION, BEFORE THE MIDWINTER 
SEMINAR, INDIAN LAW COMMITTEE, FEDERAL 
BAR ASSOCIATION, PHOENIX, ARIZ., MARCH 9, 
1968 
There is growing realization in this coun- 

try that if we are going to enjoy general do- 
mestic peace and prosperity, we must be ab- 
solutely certain that our minority groups—so 
often disadvantaged in the past—enjoy the 
same opportunities the rest of us have learned 
to take for granted. 

Only this week, President Johnson became 
the first chief executive in the nation’s his- 
tory to send a message to Congress devoted 
exclusively to Indian affairs. 

Similar attention has been given to the 
needs and aspirations of other minority 
groups, 

Here and there—as a reaction—you will 
hear voices of protest: a lawmaker or an 
editor will rise up and declaim in righteous 
wrath— 

“We are spending too much already!” 

or 

“We must wait until the war in Vietnam 
is ended.” 

But most thoughtful persons will agree 
that we have waited too long already. They 
know that the cost of not meeting these 
needs and fulfilling these aspirations is going 
to be so high someday soon that we can’t 
afford to pinch pennies now. 

President Johnson noted that “it has been 
only 44 years since the United States affirmed 
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the Indian’s citizenship: the full political 
equality essential for human dignity in a 
democratic society.” 

I am not sure that Indians are fully recog- 
nized as citizens even today in some places. 
For example, when their reservation roads 
and highways are inferior to those of ad- 
joining rural areas they are not enjoying 
equal benefits of citizenship. And the same 
applies, of course, to unequal educational 
and employment opportunities. 

But I am sure that if President Johnson 
and Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
have their way, there will be equality of op- 
portunity and equality of services and fa- 
cilities on all Indian areas. 

Secretary Udall has devoted vast amounts 
of time and energy to seeking better ways to 
meet the needs of our Indian citizens, When 
there has been a question on some issue, he 
has decided it In favor of the Indians. 

He has worked with other agencies to im- 
prove Indian education facilities, to provide 
better vocational training, and to pave the 
way to industrial development—that means 
well-paying jobs and training in management 
skills—on Indian reservations. 

Many of you here know that from personal 
experience, 

It was a pleasure—as well as an educa- 
tion—for me to work with him five years in 
Congress and six and one-half years at the 
Department of the Interior as he concen- 
trated on Indian problems, There are 23 or 
24 other offices and bureaus, and he had to 
spend time on all of them. But the victories 
he won on Indian affairs, and the mistakes 
we made seemed to have more of an impact 
on his mood. I am sure he was never more 
pleased than when the President sent that 
message to Congress, It was one of the more 
encouraging things that has happened re- 
cently, and I refer particularly to that pas- 
sage where the President listed a new goal: 

. . . One that ends the old debate about 
termination and stresses self-determination, 
a goal that erases the old attitudes of pater- 
nalism and promotes partnership self-help.” 

The President talked about area develop- 
ment, and that is where my job comes in. He 
asked for sizeable sums for: economic devel- 
opment of Indian lands, light industry on or 
near Indian lands, development of the In- 
dian’s natural resources, and development 
of tourist potential, This is already started 
in some areas, as you know. I am thinking of 
the White Mountain Apache Reservation in 
the Navajo development at Monument Val- 
ley, and the Blue Water Marina of the Colo- 
rado River Indian Tribes as a few examples. 

There is no need for me here to repeat the 
well-known and gloomy statistics of the 
economic position of the American Indians 
relative to the national averages—or by con- 
trast with non-Indians. There are inadequate 
highways, bad housing, isolation of com- 
munities, extremely limited job opportunities 
and lower educational and health services. 

Let’s focus for a few moments at least on 
the hopeful notes: 

We'll determine the major problems of the 
area and inventory the resources. Then we'll 
decide, with help from the people involved, 
how to best use the resources to eliminate or 
reduce the problems. 

We won't try to do it alone. We have had 
the help of President Johnson in establish- 
ment of the Commission. He is very interested 
in the economic growth of the Four Corners 
area and we may confidently look forward to 
his continued assistance wherever needed, 

We will make use of every possible state 
and Federal program already in existence. 

We will work with the local people, state 
and local officials, civic groups, chambers of 
commerce. 

We must rely heavily on private enter- 
prise—to help where it can. Ours is essen- 
tially a study and planning operation; plan- 
ning to support business growth. 

Only through such a planned and coordi- 
nated approach can this region get its share 
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of the one and one-half to two million new 
jobs which will come into being every twelve 
months. 


We Must Control Inflation 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the March 1968 issue of the Farm 
Journal cuts right to the heart of the 
largest single economic problem facing 
farmers today. The problem is inflation. 

Inflation is increasing farmers’ costs of 
production, has raised interest rates to 
the highest levels since the Civil War and 
is increasing farm debt at an alarming 
pace. Parity—a concept which has been 
used for years and is still the best eco- 
nomic indicator we have for measuring 
the economic well-being of the farmer— 
is the lowest since 1933. Since farmers 
cannot raise the prices on their output 
to make up for higher input costs as in- 
dustry can, the farmer must produce 
more and more to remain in the same 
place. 

The editorial calls for expenditure re- 
duction to help dampen the fire of infla- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I have long called for 
fiscal responsibility on the part of gov- 
ernment. We are currently experiencing 
an inflation rate of 5 percent and predic- 
tions are for a Federal Government defi- 
cit of over $20 billion for fiscal year 1968. 
Not only does this affect us domestically, 
but it also makes our exports more ex- 
pensive and thus less competitive in 
world markets. Inflation hurts farmers 
more than any other segment of the 
American population with the exception 
of retired people on fixed retirement in- 
come. The real cause of this inflation is 
the current deficit financing and accu- 
mulated deficits over a number of years. 

It is time for fiscal leadership and re- 
sponsibility and I commend this article 
to your attention: 

OPINION: A Figur You Want To WIN 

Ask any farmer what's troubling him these 
days, and he'll start with, or soon get to, his 
high costs. He wonders where it will end. 

Name most anything you buy, and it's 
higher priced. Besides that, farm help costs 
more, if you can find it. Bills are getting 
bigger for any kind of services, whether per- 
formed by doctors, lawyers, repairmen, bar- 
bers, or whoever. Taxes are skyrocketing. Yet 
farm prices aren't improving to match this 
upward march of costs. 

In the last half dozen years, the prices we 
pay as farmers have gone up 14%. The prices 
we get have gone up only 5%. Your com- 
modities might not have done that well. At 
any rate, we're like the fellow in the mud 
who took one step and slipped back two. 
Parity, which is a measure of the prices we 
get compared with the prices we pay, hasn't 
been so low since the depression, 

In addition, farmers have gone nearly $20 
billion deeper in debt in the last six years— 
which is an alarming increase of 74%, In- 
terest payments alone on the farm debt have 
jumped $1.2 billion, while rates have soared 
to the highest level in a generation. 

Most everyone else, it seems, manages to 
pass along his rising costs. Labor unions 
have an unbeatable formula—if the cost of 
living goes up, they strike to get wages to 
match it. As the industry becomes more pro- 
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ductive, the unions ask for, and-get that. 
Businesses, in turn, try to add the higher 
wages into the price of the goods you buy. 

What do farmers do? Since they can’t, as 
yet, charge more for what they raise, they 
adjust“ —by getting bigger, by spending 
more on production, by getting more effi- 
cient, and by cutting the farm income pie 
into fewer slices. Still they aren’t keeping up 
with the parade. They’re beginning to feel 
as frantic as a squirrel on a wheel: The 
harder they run to stay ahead, the harder 
they have to run to keep up. 

There’s one thing that can help farmers 
right now—this year. And that’s for Con- 
gress to put the brakes on inflation. This 
could be the biggest help of all. 

The President wants to spend more for the 
“Great Society” and a war half way around 
the globe, all at the same time. And when 
the President spends more, you pay—either 
in taxes or through inflation. 

The $10 billion increase in the President's 
budget this year is $50 more spending for 
every man, woman and child. That’s on top 
of this year’s budget spending, which comes 
to $880 per person—which you and your 
family pay in your own direct taxes, or in 
somebody else’s taxes hidden in the cost of 
the things you buy. 

There’s one hitch in that arithmetic: You 
aren’t paying the government quite that 
much. The deficit between tax intake and 
projected spending this year will run around 
$20 billion. It might be more. And it will be 
every bit as big next year without a tax 
rise. And even with the 10% tax increase 
that the President wants, the deficit would 
be $8 billion or more. 

The federal government, to put it mildly, 
“is running a little short.” So in effect, it’s 
printing the money. The result: inflation. 

Inflation, when reduced to its effect on 
you and me, means that we pay higher prices 
for what we buy. If you can somehow latch 
onto more income during inflation, you can 
stay even with the board for now. That's 
why labor unions and businesses are reach- 
ing so hard for higher wages and prices, In- 
flation is the main culprit running up your 
costs, your interest charges and your taxes. 

That’s why you have so much at stake in 
the struggle between the President and Con- 
gress over spending. Rep. Wilbur D. Mills 
(D., Ark.), the able fiscal spokesman of the 
House, says that his Ways and Means Com- 
mittee won't approve a tax increase unless 
the President makes some hard cuts in his 
budget, not just token reductions. 

The President seems just as determined to 
go ahead and spend—recklessly throwing 
gasoline on the inflation fire while berating 
Congress for not trying to beat at the flames 
with a stick. 

With financial danger lurking at every 
corner, it’s time for fiscal leadership and 
responsibility. The economy minded mem- 
bers of Congress, led by Rep. Mills, need 
every assurance that you back them in this 
fight. Tell them so. Write them. It can do a 
world of good, and you'll be helping your- 
self. In fact this could be the most important 
thing you do today. 


To Save a Stranger 
HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to call attention to an act of 
bravery by a young man from my State. 
He is 17-year-old Dennis Wayne Friedel, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Friedel, of 
Middleford, which is near Seaford, Sus- 
sex County, Del. 
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An editorial published in the March 21 
issue of the Seaford weekly newspaper, 
the Leader, describes the incident in 
which Dennis’ presence of mind and 
courage were tested. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Leader, Seaford, Del., 
March 21, 1968] 
A SEAFORD Boy Has DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 


Tuesday night of last week became a mem- 
orable occasion for 17-year-old Dennis Wayne 
Friedel. Young Friedel, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Friedel, of Middleford, went to the 
rescue of two men who had accidentally 
plunged in their car into the icy waters at 
the upper Middleford Dam. He succeeded in 
pulling one of the men to safety. The other 
was drowned before he could be rescued. 
Then he helped with emergency first aid to 
revive the man he had pulled from the water. 
All in all, Dennis made quite a hero of him- 
self. We are sure he will remember the night 
for the rest of his life. 

What impresses us is the fact that this act 
of heroism was so unselfishly performed. Any- 
one with any knowledge of the temperature 
of the water at Middleford will realize imme- 
diately that Dennis plunged in water that 
was only a few degrees above freezing. He was 
so involved in his desire to help these two 
men that he actually forgot to pull off his 
spectacles, and made his icy swim with his 
glasses on. The night was dark and stormy 
and this plunge might very well have caused 
his own drowning in the murky depths, but 
the fact remains that he did a fine, heroic 
act, and a man is alive today because of it. 

What kind of a hero’s award he is entitled 
to doesn’t matter. What does matter is that a 
fine, unselfish boy was willing to risk his 
life to save a stranger. It is a commentary 
on the kind of human being that he is and 
the kind of upbringing that he has had. It 
once again proves that our younger genera- 
tion isn’t going to the dogs as many of us 
elders would like to imagine. 

All of us in Seaford are proud of you, Den- 
nis. We appreciate and admire your bravery 
and your presence of mind. We know that the 
qualities you have proved that you possess 
will some day make you an outstanding man. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Attacks Urban Problems 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. will 
spend $2.5 million in my home city of 
Springfield, Mass., to help provide new 
jobs and housing for the poor. 

I want to commend Massachusetts Mu- 
tual for joining in the effort to push back 
the physical and emotional blight eating 
into our cities. The company’s decision, 
applauded throughout Massachusetts, 
stands as an example of the role private 
business can play in helping to resolve 
this Nation’s urban ills. 

Charles H. Schaaff, president of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, said his company is 
contributing the $2.5 million to Spring- 
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field’s future because of “our concern 
over housing conditions and in fur- 
therance of our determination to make 
Springfield a better place in which to live 
and work for all its citizens.” 

Mr. Schaaff said most of the $2.5 mil- 
lion will be used for long-term first mort- 
gage commitments to build rent supple- 
ment housing. Some of the funds, he said, 
will be made available as working capital 
for the expansion of small businesses 
that can provide new jobs. Still other 
portions of the $2.5 million may be in- 
vested in the model cities area that 
Springfield is now planning. 

Massachusetts Mutual’s investment in 
Springfield is part of a $1 billion program 
developed by the Nation’s life insurance 
industry to help the urban poor rise up 
out of their plight. A total of 154 life in- 
surance companies throughout the 
United States are taking part in this ad- 
mirable program—one that deserves the 
respect and support of every Member of 
the Congress. 

The Springfield Union published an 
editorial on March 23 paying tribute to 
Massachusetts Mutual and its fellow in- 
surance firms. I include this editorial in 
the RECORD: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
Mar. 23, 1968] 


A PUBLIC-PRIVATE JOB 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. made good news on two fronts yesterday 
by announcing it will invest $2.5 million in 
rent-supplement multiple-family housing 
in Springfield. 

First, the plan helps solve a pressing 
money problem. More importantly, it blazes 
a trail for other capital to follow. 

Meanwhile, there will be continuing need 
for another ingredient: support from the 
general public—not money, not passive as- 
sent, but a willingness to cooperate in pro- 
grams to give ghetto dwellers a better life. 

As part of the billion-dollar commitment 
made last fall by the nation’s insurance 
industry to improve housing and job oppor- 
tunities for the poor, the $2.5 million will 
go largely into housing loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. While the 
amount is not a gift, it would not be avail- 
able even as a loan without the industry’s 
interest in core-city redevelopment. Part of 
the funds will go into capital to expand 
job-producing small businesses, and part 
probably will be used within the local 
Model-Cities program. 

Making a better life for millions of Ameri- 
can citizens is not a job that even federal, 
state and local government together can 
hope to accomplish. Realistic thinkers have 
long recognized the need for private concern 
and private capital. Together, government 
and business may be able to turn the pov- 
erty tide, again provided their efforts get 
more than lip service from the population. 

They will have no guarantee of success 
or even great progress. But all available re- 
sources should be used without delay—in 
the name of humanity, let alone the need 
to fend off more of the violence bred by 
ghetto misery. 

The overcoming of race prejudice may not 
prove the frustrating job it appears at 
times; the Deep South itself has made a few 
dramatic advances in civil rights in the past 
decade. 

Meanwhile, the insurance industry's 
money—recognition that the cities’ prob- 
lems are those of the nation—may be a 
catalyst, increasing the flow of private funds 
a hundredfold. This would be a major bat- 
tle won in the civil-rights campaign. 
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Happiness Study 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, from time 
to time we hear calls from the opposite 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue concerning 
the “tightness” of the present and pro- 
posed Federal budget and how the White 
House is watching over every penny. 

Mr. President, I think it is time we 
turned the lights back on. I think it is 
time that we turned on enough light so 
those administrators who are supposed to 
be in charge of the taxpayers’ money can 
begin to read the fine print. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the present budget, the past budg- 
et, the proposed budget—all of them— 
are shot through with such items as this 
one. 

I have before me an article from the 
Washington Post of March 24 in which 
Mr. Thomas O’Toole describes a happi- 
ness study undertaken by the Public 
Health Service. After interviewing 1,500 
people in Puerto Rico—an enchanting 
climate, very conducive to interviewing— 
the study has concluded that, “happiness 
is rather closely connected with the ab- 
sence of negative feelings.” The study 
also publishes such little-known conclu- 
sions as: 

Healthy people are happier than sick 


people. 
People with money are happier than people 
without it. 


Mr. President, this flagrant abuse of 
money properly designated for legitimate 
medical research, places all Government- 
sponsored research under a cloud. I am 
amazed that the Public Health Service 
would authorize such a study and can, 
indeed, understand why they wished to 
keep it secret for 18 months as the re- 
porter states. 

We shall all be a great deal happier, 
Mr. President, if this administration will 
pay more attention to the use of the tax 
money extracted from each of us at this 
unhappy time of year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Is THIS THING CALLED HAPPINESS? 

(By Thomas O'Toole) 

Would you believe a Happiness Study? 

The United States Public Health Service 
believed it—enough to have psychologists 
and social scientists interview almost 1500 
people in Puerto Rico to seek the answers 
to what made them happy. 

It all began in 1963, when the PHS put 
up $249,000 for six health studies in Puerto 
Rico. Five of them were straightforward, but 
the sixth (titled “The Demography of Hap- 
piness”) was undertaken to find out what 
people actually do in practice to make them- 
selves happy or unhappy.” 

Published (and kept secret since) 18 
months ago, the findings give one pause, if 
nothing else. 

To begin: “Persons reporting a higher num- 
ber of positive feelings rate themselves hap- 
pier, report they are enjoying life more and 
are more likely to report themselves in good 
spirits.” 
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SOME ACCENT NEGATIVE 


In fact, the study went on, “only eight 
per cent of the people with no negative feel- 
ings said they were usually in low spirits.” 
On the other hand, “the corresponding figure 
for people with six negative feelings was 69 
per cent.” 

From this, the study said, “it would seem 
that happiness is rather closely connected 
with the absence of negative feelings.” 

These weren't the only blockbusters 
dropped in the Happiness Study. 

For instance the study found that young 
people here were happier than elderly people 
and that educated people were happier than 
uneducated people. 

This last finding was not as cut and dried 
as might be thought. 


MONEY HELPS 


“However much we would like to envision 
persons of education having learned to pur- 
sue the good, the true, and the beautiful,” 
the study said, “the facts are that people 
with more education make more money.” 

This led the PHS to still another discoy- 
ery—that people with money are happier 
than people without it. 

Persons with an income under $1000 a 
year report themselves as very happy 10 per 
cent of the time,” the study said, “while 
people with incomes of $10,000 and over 
report themselvs very happy 27 per cent of 
the time.” 

The study’s last conclusion was its most 
spectacular—the healthy people are happier 
than sick people. 


FINDING BACKED UP 


To back that finding up, the study cited 
two statistics. One: 114 outpatients in a 
San Juan hospital had “more than twice as 
many negative feelings” as a similar number 
of hale and hearty people. . Two: 22 per 
cent of those “with no conditions” were 
classified happy, while only 10 per cent “with 
five or more conditions” merited the label. 


Confusion Over U.S. Policy 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are confused over the policy 
of our Government which has us fight- 
ing world communism in Vietnam, and 
at the same time allows Communists to 
flourish in the United States. The deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have helped 
Communists more than any other force 
in our society. 

For the interest of my colleagues, I 
would like to insert the following from 
Mrs. Arthur B. Jones, Jr., which shows 
the confusion facing many Americans: 


Dear Sm: I have come to a position in 
time and space where within my thinking 
abilities, I find great confusion. 

I am an American and have tried to think 
objectively and stand with my country in 
whatever policies she chooses to support. 

As I understand our situation now, we are 
putting forth a great defensive against 
“World Communism”, This is good. I believe 
in our way of life against any, and all others. 
I don’t however, understand how we are able 
to spend thousands of good American lives 
in Asia, while within our own borders we 
sanction the existence of communists by 
allowing them to teach in our schools, run 
for public office, and otherwise move at will 
without being identified as such. It causes 
me great concern when I think that while 
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my brothers are risking their lives on foreign 
soil, in an effort to control this force, my 
children could have their young minds bent 
te accept it within our public schools, 

I am no diplomat, nor do I claim to under- 
stand all the functions of international 
diplomacy. I do feel if we are to rid our- 
selves of this force, we should, at no time, 
sanction it here nor should we trade or give 
foreign aid of any form to nations or peoples 
that are known communists. 

I would like to be able to see my sons grow 
to manhood with some answers to these 
questions and to know that if they should 
be called upon to fight for their country 
against this force, they can do so knowing 
communism as a defined principle unaccept- 
able to our way of life, rather than a paragon 
of confusion. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ARTHUR B. JONES, Jr. 


Major Address by Robert D. Partridge on 
the Challenge of Rural Development 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
here in the Senate a speech by Mr. Rob- 
ert D. Partridge, the new general man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. In this address 
before the annual meeting of the NRECA 
in Dallas, Tex., on February 26, 1968, Mr. 
Partridge effectively describes the na- 
ture of rural-urban crisis and in persua- 
sive terms outlines the key role that the 
REA co-ops working together and in co- 
operation with the NRECA will play in 
dealing with this crisis. 

I share the view that rural electrifica- 
tion programs will be playing an espe- 
cially important part in the necessary 
revitalization of economic development 
of rural America. I think, Mr. Partridge’s 
closing comments are especially rele- 
vant: 

I can look ahead and see the most excit- 
ing—the most innovative—the most chal- 
lenging and productive years yet to come. 

We have the opportunity to prove that 
rural electrification is not an outmoded pro- 
gram that has outlived its usefulness. We 
have the exciting opportunity of becoming a 
vital part of the future. 

This is the challenge which confronts the 
rural electric movement today. It is essen- 
tially—to provide opportunity and hope, once 
again, for the countryside and—through the 
countryside—for the nation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Mr. Partridge 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR CHALLENGE 
(Address of Robert D. Partridge, general 
manager, NRECA, 26th annual meeting, 

Dallas, Tex., February 26, 1968) 

In selecting me to be the new General 
Manager of NRECA, your Board of Directors 
has done a great deal more than simply ex- 
press its confidence in me as an individual. 
It has indicated its high regard for the 
thousands of career employees who carry on 
the day-to-day work of all the systems in 
this great program. 
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And your Board’s action is also an ex- 
pression of its confidence in all of you direc- 
tors and managers who, through your fore- 
sight and diligence, have built this rural 
electrification career service. 

So in accepting this position, I feel a deep 
personal bond with all of you who have 
worked through the past three decades to 
forge this organization we call NRECA. 

It is now my responsibility to do every- 
thing within my power to carry out this 
awesome assignment which has been given 
me. 

I will not dwell at length on my personal 
feelings at this time, for I don’t have the 
words necessary to express them anyway. To 
say that this is the highest honor of my 
life and that I accept it with deep humility 
will have to suffice for now. The things about 
which we feel deepest are often the things 
we have the greatest difficulty in talking 
about ... and this is my situation today. 

What I do want to talk with you about is 
the crisis which is facing this nation and 
how we of rural electrification must face 
up to it and work to overcome it. . not 
just for ourselves, but for the rest of the 
nation as well. 

Before I do this, however, I must pay my 
respects to the man under whose leader- 
ship NRECA was developed into a cohesive, 
dedicated and respected organization dur- 
ing this past quarter century. 

You all know who I am referring to—Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager emeritus of NRECA. 
I am proud to have been associated with 
Clyde Ellis and this great organization he— 
and you—have built. 

I could spend all my time here this morning 
recounting the many triumphs of your first 
general manager. But you are as aware of 
them as I. It is enough to say that there is 
but one Clyde Ellis. 

It is my task, and in many ways it is an 
unenviable one, to follow in his footsteps. 
Even if I should try, I could not be another 
Clyde Ellis. But what I can do—and what I 
pledge to you that I will do is this: I will 
do my very best to provide the type of leader- 
ship which will enable your NRECA to con- 
tinue to move forward as a dynamic force 
for a progressive rural America and as a 
champion of our rural people. 

This I believe I can do, and this—with 
your help— I will do. “Well,” you may right- 
fully ask, “what are these things that we in 
the rural electrification program must do 
during the years which lie before us?” 

It is these years, and these things which I 
believe we must do—that I want to talk with 
you about at this time. 

It is my deep conviction that we in the 
rural electrification program must see our- 
selves in the larger context of our times and 
the rest of our nation if we are going to be 
able to continue as an influential segment 
of our society. 

I will go even further: We must play a 
larger role in the overall affairs of our nation 
and its people than we have ever done in the 
past if we are even going to survive. 

The complex situation in which we must 
play our future role has come to be called 
“the rural-urban crisis.” It affects us all— 
every man, woman and child in this nation. 
The farthest reaches of its influence are not 
yet known. 

It is called the “rural-urban crisis“ for 
good reason: It has its roots—and, I am 
convinced, its ultimate solution—in rural 
America. But its effects are no less devastat- 
ing upon urban America. 

The millions of rural people who have fied 
to the cities are the basic reason urban 
America is in trouble. Our cities are strain- 
ing under the load of their ever-increasing 
population—and they are reaching the point 
of no return. 

The eyes of the entire nation are focused 
upon urban America and the problems of 
the cities. With 70 percent of the people of 
this nation crowded into one percent of the 
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land area, the cities are literally bursting at 
the seams. 

Yet hundreds of thousands of our rural 
people continue their trek—like moths drawn 
to a flame—into the cities every year. 

This migratory trend is robbing our rural 
areas of many of our best young people— 
and it is adding to the problems of the 
cities with each passing day. 

If this great migration to the cities could 
be slowed down, then stopped, and eventu- 
ally reversed, the cities would find their 
problems more manageable—and our rural 
areas and small towns and villages would 
find their prosperity restored, their hope re- 
newed, and their future more certain. 

Can this great migration to the cities be 
reversed? 

I personally believe it can be. 

There are those in this country who re- 
gard this march of people to the cities as an 
inevitable process, a product of some kind 
of blind historic force upon which nothing 
can have any real effect. 

Let me assure you here today that I do 
not agree with them. 

I believe that people make history, not the 
other way around. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people, rural and urban together, can— 
and must—solve this rural-urban crisis if 
the nation itself is to survive. 

I would like to consider with you now the 
rural aspects of this crisis, as I see them, 
and explore with you some of the things 
which we in the rural electrification program 
have got to do, in my opinion, in the months 
and years ahead. 

There are two key elements in the rural 
part of the rural-urban crisis which I want 
to discuss with you today, They are of utmost 
importance to those of us in the rural elec- 
trification program. 

First, there is our basic problem of pro- 
viding dependable electric service for the 
areas we serve. 

And second, there is the broad problem of 
revitalizing the social and economic struc- 
ture of our rural areas. 

Let’s look at these separately, and then 
see how they are bound together in an inter- 
dependent, interrelated pattern. 

First, providing dependable electric service 
for our areas depends upon two basic in- 
gredients: adequate financing and power 
supply. 

We have known for some time now that 
adequate financing would be one of our 
greatest problems in the future. But this is 
no longer a future problem—it is upon us 
today. 

Just a week before we left Washington to 
come to this meeting, we completed a pre- 
liminary analysis of our 1969 loan fund sur- 
vey, based upon information you gave us. 

Let me say this very clearly so there can 
be no mistake about it: If you apply for the 
loan funds you have told us to expect you 
to need in the next year-and-a-half, REA 
will run out of money. And not only that— 
it will have the greatest backing of loan 
applications in the entire history of the 
program. 

This is a critical situation. 

The ramifications of this loan fund short- 
age are so broad that we have already begun 
to mobilize for an intensive, all-out legisla- 
tive battle. 

Your Legislative Committee here has given 
top priority to this financial problem. 
Yesterday we met with leaders from the 
states having representation on the House 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee. 
We have made plans to contact these key 
Congressmen before hearings begin. 

You can follow up on this work as soon 
as you get back home by talking with your 
own Congressional delegation and telling 
them about your own loan needs. 

The Long-Range Study Committee which 
will be reporting to you here at this meeting 
is dealing with our future financing needs 
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as well as many other highly important 
matters. 

But our immediate task is clear: We must 
exert all the effort necessary to get the funds 
we need now. 

And we intend to do just that. 

The other factor involved in providing 
dependable electric service is power supply. 
The nation is entering the age of giant 
power. Huge generating plants, high-voltage 
transmission lines, and regional and inter- 
regional power pools will be the chief char- 
acteristics of this new age. 

And the rural electrification program ab- 
solutely must be able to participate in these 
developments in order to share in the vast 
economic benefits of this new technology. 

We must have generation and transmission 
facilities of our own. And they must be big 
enough and advanced enough so that we can 
join with other elements of the industry and 
share in the savings which will result. 

We cannot, however, do this under the 
budget plans the Administration is now pro- 
jecting. There are applications either in REA 
or nearly ready for REA that are crucial to 
our future. REA, under the dedicated and 
dynamic leadership of Administrator Nor- 
man Clapp, has demonstrated an under- 
standing and support of our requirements 
in this area. We must make certain that 
Administrator Clapp and REA are given the 
opportunity, the support and the funds to 
continue the work they have begun. 

Legislation will also be needed to protect 
our vital interests in power supply. The Elec- 
tric Power Reliability proposal, if enacted, 
will enable the smaller electric systems of the 
nation to take part in the great power pools. 
And the Aiken-Kennedy nuclear power bill 
will provide an opportunity for us to share 
in the ownership and benefits of atomic 
power production. We need this legislation, 
and we intend to fight for its passage. 

Let us turn now to the second great aspect 
of the rural-urban crisis as it affects us. 

If we are really serious—as I believe we 
are—about slowing down and ultimately re- 
versing the migration to the cities, then we 
have got to exert every possible ounce of 
effort necessary to revitalize the economy of 
our rural areas. 

You have expressed, through your resolu- 
tions at annual meetings over the past sev- 
eral years, your strong feeling about the 
necessity for the redevelopment of our rural 
areas. There is no longer any reason to talk 
about the need to do this job or your willing- 
ness to get on with it. 

But what can we do—now and in the 
months and years ahead—to improve our 
rural economy? 

By working together on this vast under- 
taking, we can make the local rural electric 
system the focal point in communities across 
the nation, in this great effort to develop local 
industry and to improve local public fa- 
cilities. 

The local rural electric system, working 
with its Statewide Association, is of course, 
the vital keystone in this great building 
effort. 

But we at NRECA can, and should, and 
will provide you with a full measure of as- 
sistance every step of the way. 

Here are some of the things we—as your 
National Association—can do during the 
months ahead to help build stronger rural 
communities. 

We can set us a national data-bank at 
NRECA, using facts and figures you can 
supply about your service areas. We want 
to have at our fingertips the kind of infor- 
mation businessmen require before they will 
consider placing an industry of any kind in 
a rural area—information about plant sites, 
taxes, labor supply, water, electric power 
supply, schools, housing, medical facilities, 
and all the other facts which businessmen 
need to make their decisions. 

As soon as we have this information ready 
for businesses to draw upon, we can use all 
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the resources available to us to get the work 
out to business concerns telling them of the 
existence of our data-bank. Through adver- 
tising in business publications, through our 
public relations people, and through letters 
and direct contact with these business people, 
we can offer them assistance in their efforts 
to locate industries outside the urban centers. 
And we can show them why it is in their 
interest to do so. 

We can provide you with information on 
how some of your fellow rural electrics are 
now operating development councils, some 
of them on a multi-county basis, which are of 
tremendous value to ive industries. 

We can get inventories of the labor force 
in rural areas—something that isn’t even 
available today—something without which 
we are greatly handicapped in interesting 
prospective industries in locating in your 
service areas. 

We will reassign the necessary staff people 
at vour National Association to do this vital 
Work. This will include a person who knows 
at all times the kinds and amounts of assist- 
ance presently available under existing gov- 
ernment programs to help improve public 
facilities in your local communities—water 
and sewer systems, hospitals, housing, and 
all the other things which can help make 
your communities more attractive to in- 
dustry. 

We will work closely with the Statewide 
Associations and the G & T systems to coor- 
dinate our work with the work already being 
done by many of them in these areas. 

We will continue to look for new ways in 
which we can actively participate in build- 
ing a stronger rural America, and we will 
ask you for your suggestions and ideas on 
how we can be more effective in these areas. 

We will seek the support of allies and po- 
tential allies in the cities as we move into 
this action phase of the redevelopment of 
rural America. 


Although you have heard this many times 
during the past few years, I must re-empha- 
size it again here today: 

The day is past when we in rural America 
can go it alone. The migration to the cities 
and the redistricting of Congressional dis- 
tricts have made it mandatory 5 us to seek 
support from urban 

‘The way we get their support 5 by having 
urban organizations lend their weight to 
our efforts. We have done some of this during 
recent years, but we have not done nearly 
enough. 

To get the support of such urban groups, 
we must lend our support to the things they 
are doing. 

One of the most outstanding examples of 
this approach is in the area of consumer leg- 
islation. Following the directives laid down 
by you and your NRECA Board, we have 
taken strong positions on consumer issues. 
After all, consumers are the owners of rural 
electric systems. 

Among the most heartening signs I have 
seen in the rural electrification program 
across the nation is the interest at the State 
level in support of consumer issues. 

Rural electric Statewide organizations 
have taken the leadership in setting up con- 
sumer organizations in several states, in- 
cluding Kentucky, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, North Carolina, Illinois, Indiana, and 
others. Our rural electric people are serving 
as presidents and vice presidents of such 
organizations, and they are actively working 
for the betterment of their communities 
and their citizens. 

Our people are taking the lead, not in just 
providing good electric service, but in pro- 
viding desperately needed protection for 
their consumers and their fellow citizens 
from the predatory practices of unscrupulous 
individuals and firms. 

It is not difficult to see that when our peo- 
ple prosper, our rural electric systems prosper. 

But let it not be said of us that the only 
reason we do these things is because it is in 
our own selfish interest to do so. Let it be 
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said that we do these things because they are 
right. 

We live in an age when people who do 
things because they believe they are right 
are sometimes called “square.” If being 
“square” means having an interest in seeing 
that our citizens get a fair break in their 
dealings, an interest in trying to improve our 
communities and the lives of our people, 
then I am proud to be called square. 

It is this kind of “squareness” which gave 
you the courage and the determination to 
build the rural electrification program when 
the experts said it couldn’t be done. 

It is this kind of “squareness” which has 
enabled us to face up to and overcome prob- 
lems which more expedient organizations 
shrink away from in fear. 

It is this kind of “squareness” upon which 
this great program and this great nation 
were built. 

So let us be “square” in this sense. 

Let us mobilize our efforts behind these 
causes in which we have so great a stake: 

Our financing and our power supply 
problems. 

Our rural revitalization efforts. 

The consumer-interest issues which affect 
our own members and our communities. 

Our political action programs aimed at 
electing public officials who understand and 
support our efforts. This political work we 
can do through our non-partisan ACRE com- 
mittee—the Action Committee on Rural 
Electrification. 

I am happy to say that ACRE is off to a 
healthy start in 1968, and that this Commit- 
tee will be able to play an active part in the 
elections coming up later this year. 

Your support of ACRE is growing, but it 
still has a long way to go before we are over 
the top. I urge all of you who are not yet 
ACRE members for this year to join us in 
this great cause. I hope you will attend the 
ACRE barbecue here on Wednesday night. 

There are many other areas which I would 
like to discuss with you in detail today, but 
cannot because of time. Among these is the 
declining farm income situation. We all rec- 
ognize that, when rural income goes down, 
we are hit just as hard whether that income 
drops because of a decrease in farm prices, 
or because of the loss of a rural industry, 
or because of the departure of our own 
people. 

We can, and I believe we should, as indi- 
viduals, do more to exert our influence to 
remedy the farm income situation, through 
the exercise of our leadership in the farm 

tions so many of us belong to. 

I have spent a great deal of my time with 
you here today talking about the future. I 
have done this intentionally, because the 
future is where we are going to spend the 
rest of our lives. 

The past—with all its tragedies and tri- 
umphs, its periods of despair and its mo- 
ments of jubilation—is gone forever. 

Today, we must turn our faces to the 
future—with all its unknown quantities— 
and lay the kinds of plans and make the 
kinds of resolutions which will enable us to 
play our parts as best we can in the unfold- 
ing drama of civilization in this final one- 
third of the twentieth century. 

I have tried to touch on the major prob- 
lem areas we are facing, and to offer what 
I believe are some of the solutions to them. 

In the future, as has always been true in 
the past, the strength of this organization 
is in the determination and the direction 
you provide. 

Your NRECA staff can do nothing without 
your support and your guidance; but with 
you, we can, and we will, tackle whatever 
stands between us and our objectives, 

This is not an age for faint-hearted men 
and women. The problems of the past seem 
pale by comparison to the ones our nation 
and our program face in the present and in 
the future. 

If we help solve the great problems facing 
our nation, we are, at the same time, helping 
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to solve the problems facing our own pro- 
gram. And it is in this broad, national con- 
text that we must see ourselves now and in 
the future. 

We have a tremendous burden of respon- 
sibility and a monumental task ahead of us. 

But there has never been any shortage of 
guts among the people who make up the 
rural electrification program. I know what a 
great reservoir of strength and courage you 
have to draw upon when you make up your 
minds to move. 

And I have no fear of the future when I 
reflect upon this strength and courage. 

We represent the areas with room for fur- 
ther development. I know we have the means 
to continue this development and I believe 
we have the will to see it through. If I did 
not believe this, I would not have wanted to 
be the General Manager of your National 
Organization. 

So let us take up our task because it is in 
our own interest and in the interest of our 
country to do so. But let us also do it be- 
cause it is right. 

For this, in my judgment, is what the rural 
electrification program is all about. 

As I stand here before you today, I can 
look ahead and see the most exciting—the 
most innovative—the most chailenging and 
productive years yet to come. 

We have the opportunity to prove that 
rural electrification is not an outmoded pro- 
gram that has outlived its usefulness. We 
have the exciting opportunity of becoming 
a vital part of the future. 

If we are determined to build a better rural 
America, and if we will work with each other 
and with our allies, then I have no doubt 
as to our ability to do the job. 

With the strength of millions in our ranks, 
with the inspiration of the cause to which 
we are devoted, and with the determination 
to fulfill our responsibilities, I am confident 
we will succeed. 

This is the challenge which confronts the 
rural electric movement today. It is essen- 
tially—to provide opportunity and hope, 
once again, for the countryside and— 
through the countryside—for the nation. 


The Strategy of the Weak in Vietnam 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans find it difficult to understand 
why it is, with all our military and eco- 
nomic power, we have been unable to 
achieve success in Vietnam. Considera- 
ble light on this subject is cast by an 
article appearing in last Saturday’s New 
York Times by William Pfaff, an author 
who has visited Vietnam. 

I commend this article highly to my 
colleagues and other readers of the 
Recorp, especially to those who cling to 
the belief that a military solution in 
Vietnam is possible. 

Mr. Pfaff's article follows: 

‘Tse STRATEGY OF THE WEAK IN VIETNAM 

(By William Pfaff) 

The reason the Vietnamese war is so de- 
mo to Americans—even to believers 
in its political necessity—is that we and the 
enemy share no understanding about what 
is important, When we fought the Kaiser's 
Germany, or the Japanese Empire, or even 
the Nazis, we understood what it would take 
to bring the war to an end. Victory and 
defeat both were recognizable. 

This is not true today. In individual bat- 
ties in Vietnam it often happens that we 
and the Vietcong both claim victory. This 
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is not simply propaganda, or misinformation 
or misunderstanding. There may actually 
have been victories for both sides, since both 
sides are fighting separate wars with contra- 
dictory values and expectations. 

In Vietnam, in Asia as a whole, our strategy 
of the strong confronts a strategy of the 
weak. The struggle is between cultures radi- 
cally different in what they expect of war 
and of peace. We and the Vietnamese—we 
and the Koreans and Chinese—hardly under- 
stand one another when we speak of war, 
revolution, peace and the future. 

We, the strong, use firepower or wealth to 
achieve impersonal objectives: democracy, 
liberal government, the containment of 
Communism. The weak practice defiant and 
personalized violence, stoically accepting the 
destruction of wealth and the loss of lives, 

We believe that the enemy can be forced 
to the “reasonable” decision to compromise 
or capitulate. We assume that the enemy 
wants to avoid pain, death and material 
destruction, and that if these are inflicted on 
him, at some point in the process the issues 
of the war will come to seem less valuable 
than to stop the suffering and destruction. 
Ours is a very plausible strategy, but it ex- 
presses the values of those who are rich, 
who love life and fear pain. 


STOICISM AND DEATH 


The weak deal in absolutes, among them 
that man inevitably suffers and dies, When 
the weak are confronted with the alterna- 
tives of death and capitulation, the one may 
be as plausible a choice as the other. Inter- 
rogations of Vietcong prisoners, when they 
ask the prisoner what will happen if the 
Americans do not quit the war and leave 
the country, often have elicited the incom- 
prehending reply, “then we will all die.” 

For the strong, to surrender is a reason- 
able choice in a given situation, To die for a 
cause may be necessary or noble, but we see 
it as the consequence of an unreasonable 
situation. We want life, happiness, wealth, 
power, and we assume that in a reasonable 
society these all are possible. But happiness, 
wealth, power—the very words in conjunc- 
tion reveal a dimension of our experience 
beyond that of the Asian poor. For us, then, 
death and suffering are irrational choices 
when alternatives exist. For the weak, there 
may be no intelligible choice. 

The strategy of the weak is the chosen 
strategy of idealists and ideologues. It turns 
the strength of Asia—its capacity for en- 
durance in suffering—against the vulnera- 
bility of the strong. It does this by inviting 
the strong to carry their strategic logic to 
its conclusion, which is genocide, The Chi- 
nese Communists seem to have said this ex- 
plicitly, although it is not clear that they 
grasp the significance of the claim that they 
could “win” a nuclear war in which 300 mil- 
lion Chinese died. 

The strategy of the weak is to force us to 
do to others what is most abhorrent to us. 
Because we project on Asians our own values, 
we believe that the threat of steadily enlarg- 
ing destruction will force a “reasonable” end 
to the war. But if the weak defy us we find 
ourselyes compelled to carry out our threat; 
and we balk. They force us to inflict on them 
what we ourselves most fear. And we grasp 
that to do this is to destroy ourselves—that 
by contradicting our own system of values 
we destroy it. 

NUMBERS WITHOUT VICTORY 

With no shared values of victory, there is 
no logical point at which the war will stop. 
And the marginal utility of destruction di- 
minishes as destruction is carried out. To 
kill one man may change history. To kill a 
million in a war of attrition may change 
nothing. 

In Vietnam two wars are being fought, 
with two strategies and two sets of beliefs. 
These wars encounter one another only on 
a battleground, and they lead to two differ- 
ent victories—or two defeats, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Economy, Great Society Style 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, one of 
the Nation’s noted newspaper corre- 
spondents, Mr. Ralph de Toledano, has 
written a most perceptive column con- 
cerning taxes and spending cuts. 

Mr. de Toledano goes to the heart of 
the matter when he notes that, despite 
great public protestations of Great So- 
ciety economy measures, actual results 
have turned out to be small potatoes, in- 
deed. 

The Vice President's high flying tux 
is here, noted travelers on Air Force 1 
are duly reported, as well as the Presi- 
dent’s longstanding inconsistencies in 
handling the copper strike which has 
added hundreds of millions to our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits as I have pre- 
viously mentioned here on the Senate 
floor. 

These and many more instances point 
up the doubts that many of us in this 
body have about the sincerity of the 
present administration’s promises to cut 
spending. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Mr. Ralph de 
Toledano to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economy: Great SOCIETY STYLE 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


In order to get his 10 percent surtax passed 
by Congress, President Johnson agreed to 
cut the Federal budget by $9 billion. But 
when the experts had read the small print, 
they discovered that the Administration was 
promising to reduce expenditures by only $4 
billion—if that. 

That's what economy means in the Great 
Society. 

With considerable fanfare, the President 
ordered the State Department and other 
agencies with overseas personnel to reduce 
the size of their staffs in order to cut down 
on the balance of payments deficit. Last week, 
the Washington Post reported that in the 
period since Mr. Johnson's “order,” person- 
nel had increased. 

Economy is the magic word at the White 
House, but Vice President Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey sees it differently. In Scranton, 
Pa., for an official function, he discovered 
that he had forgotten his dinner jacket. 
Whereupon, he sent back a Lockheed Jet- 
star, at the taxpayer’s expense, to pick it up 
for him in Washington. 

When Senator Vance Hartke (D.-Ind.) was 
awarded an honorary degree by an Evanston 
(Indiana) college, Mr. Johnson presented 
him with a free round trip on Air Force 
One, the Presidential plane—at the taxpay- 
er’s expense. This cut down on Senator 
Hartke's traveling time, so he was able to 
be back in Washington for a White House 
cocktail party. 

Automatic equipment has sharply increased 
the productivity of Post Office employees, 
making it possible to move the mail with 
62,100 fewer workers at a saving of almost 
half a billion dollars. Employment in the 
Post Office, however, has risen by 16.9 per- 
cent. 

Since 1954, the number of farms in the 
country has declined 36 percent and the farm 
population has dropped more than 42 per- 
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cent. However, the Agriculture Department 
has increased its staff by 62 percent. In 1954 
there was one Agriculture Department em- 
ployee for every 284 persons on the farms. 
Now there is one employee for every 105 peo- 
ple, or one to every 28 farms. 

That’s what the Great Society means by 
economy. 

Or take the entire payroll of the Executive 
Branch. In 1954, there were 2,381,700 em- 
ployees, earning $9.4 billion. In 1960, the 
number had declined to 2,370,800—but was 
drawing down $12.6 billion. This year, as a 
result of the Johnson austerity program, the 
number of employees has risen to 3,022,000, 
with a whopping jump in wages to $22.3 
billion, And the estimate for fiscal 1969 shows 
further increases in numbers and billions of 
dollars. 

This kind of economy will end up by bank- 
rupting the United States. 

There is, of course, a reason for this. In 
1956, the Eisenhower Administration in- 
augurated three new Federal programs with 
a first-year cost of $144 million. Those pro- 
grams are costing us more than $1 billion a 
year today. In 1962, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion inaugurated 14 new programs at a first- 
year cost of $216 million. They are now cost- 
ing us $1.6 billion a year. In 1966, the Johnson 
Administration inaugurated 24 new programs 
at a first-year cost of more than a billion 
dollars. They are now costing us $2.8 billion 
a year. 

That's economy with a vengeance. 

But the Great Society is also great in other 
areas, At a time when the copper strike is 
forcing American producers to buy in for- 
eign markets, adding to our balance of pay- 
ments deficit, the Commerce Department has 
issued a license for shipment of $2.5 million 
in copper concentrates to Communist Yugo- 
slavia. This copper should have gone to 
American processors, but the Administra- 
tion—while it tries to keep Americans from 
traveling in order to keep dollars at home— 
finds it necessary to put further strains on 
our economy in order to keep Tito’s Com- 
munists happy. 

This is only a small part of an almost end- 
less catalogue. Here and there a Congress- 
man screams, but the Great Society is im- 
pervious to such protests. Just what the 
President and his Administration are trying 
to accomplish is a baffling question. But 
round and round she goes, and where she 
stops nobody knows. That is, until Novem- 
ber. At that time, the American people will 
have a chance to express their pleasure or 
displeasure—if, of course, the voters bother 
to listen, 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1968, Vice President HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY delivered a stirring address before 
the annual conference of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

The formal text of the Vice President’s 
speech appeared in the Recorp of March 
22, but I would like to share with my col- 
leagues, also, some of his impromptu re- 
marks on that occasion. 

In these remarks the Vice President 
emphasizes his confidence that our Na- 
tion has the strength and resources to 
meet the great challenges of Vietnam and 
elsewhere, if only we have the will and 
the determination to do so. The Vice 
President pledges that there can be no 
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retreat from our duty. The remarks fol- 

low: 

REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I come here today to visit with you as a 
fellow American. I come today to reason with 
you about the problems of our nation. I do 
not come here in the spirit of partisanship, 
region or any form of prejudice. 

Our country faces very difficult days. We 
have a hard struggle on our hands in South- 
east Asia. We are called upon to man the 
ramparts of freedom in many other parts 
of the world. We face difficulties in our cities 
and rural areas. 

Yet we are the richest nation on the face of 
this earth, endowed with great resources of 
skill and technology, of wealth and abun- 
dance. Still we have the poor, the needy, the 
unhappy and the bitter. 

I tell you this only to remind you that we 
have the capacity and the means to meet 
every one of thes problems at home and 
abroad, 

The only question before this nation is: 
Do we have the will? 

America needs to be told once again that it 
is a great land, a great people, a great nation. 
The strong, confident voice of fellow Ameri- 
cans must be heard throughout this land 
not the voices of doubt or cynicism, not the 
voices of weakness or despair, but the voices 
of confidence, the voices of strength, the 
voices of justice and determination. 

The late President Kennedy said to this 
nation five years ago: 

“Freedom and peace are not cheap; we, 
or most of us, shall live out our lives in a 
period of peril, challenge, and danger.” 

There isn’t any doubt that we live in a pe- 
riod of peril and of danger and of challenge. 
And knowing this, we must gird ourselves for 
the battle. We cannot shrink away from duty. 

We have no choice—if we want to be a 
great people, worthy of our heritage—except 
to take our stand and remember that our 
world shrinks every day, even as it intensifies 
in danger. 

If there is one concern I have as an Ameri- 
can today, it is this growing development in 
our land that somehow the problems of the 
world are too big for us; that we need to 
withdraw; that we need to come home; that 
we need to get away from it all. 

My fellow Americans, if that should be- 
come the policy of this land, then the best 
days of this nation have already been lived. 

We cannot retreat from any place.. and 
I can tell you that we do not intend to 
retreat from any place! 


Bernard G. Segal, Bar Association 
President-Elect 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mr. Ber- 
nard G. Segal, of Philadelphia, was re- 
cently selected to be the president-elect 
of the American Bar Association, thus 
becoming president of the ABA in August 
1969. The recognition and responsibility 
that come with this position are appro- 
priate to a man of his stature. 

I ask unanimous consent that edito- 
rials and articles from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Evening Bulletin, which 
note Mr. Segal’s many achievements, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Feb. 21, 1968] 


HONOR FOR A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 


The unanimous selection of Bernard G. 
Segal as president-elect nominee of the 
American Bar Association comes as fitting 
recognition of the talents and abilities of 
this distinguished Philadelphia lawyer. 

Under the automatic succession rules of 
the ABA, he will become president in Au- 
gust, 1969, after serving a year as president- 
elect and acting as general chairman at the 
Association’s annual meeting, to be held the 
first week of August in this city. 

Since his earliest days at the bar, and his 
service back in the Pinchot Administration 
as deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
Bernard Segal has devoted himself not only 
to the practice of law but to improving the 
administration of justice. His effort, against 
many obstacles, to remove judges from poli- 
tics through installation of the Pennsylvania 
Plan for appointment on merit only, has 
been but one facet of his activity in this 
regard. 

A former Chancellor of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association, mentioned frequently for 
appointment to the Federal and State bench, 
engaged in legal and civic activities that 
would take three or four type-written pages 
just to list, he has always welcomed new 
opportunities to uphold law and justice. He is 
a man of zeal, and the lawyers from all over 
the country making up the American Bar 
Association are to be congratulated on having 
him as their next president. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 

Bulletin, Feb. 23, 1968] 


An Honor FOR MR. SEGAL AND THE CITY 


A distinguished Philadelphia lawyer will 
become president-elect of the American Bar 
Association in August at that body’s annual 
meeting which, pleasant for him and the 
city, takes place here. 

Bernard G. Segal brings to that position 
a profound awareness of the particular re- 
sponsibility of his profession to help 
stregthen the law enforcement agencies and 
the courts that are designed to preserve our 
society, to keep the peace and to do justice 
and so contribute to achieving domestic 
tranquility. 

Both on the local and national scene, Mr, 
Segal has been outstanding for leadership 
in the effort to improve the administration 
of justice, the legal machinery, the quality of 
the men who make it work and the condi- 
tions that affect their ormance. 

That his selection to head the ABA is a trib- 
ute to his professional dedication, his con- 
cern that the law meet 20th Century chal- 
lenges, is obvious. But it is far from a narrow 
concern, Mr. Segal has shown, in the breadth 
of his community interests, an awareness of 
the more extensive obligations that must be 
felt and met by citizen-leaders in all fields 
of endeavor. 

There is at present, regrettably, a grave 
difference of opinion between the American 
Bar Association and the newspaper world 
as to how, in the constitutional area of fair 
trial and free press, each may best meet its 
responsibility to the American public and 
system as respects information to be pub- 
licized in the arrest and trial of alleged 
criminals. 

This is a vital issue that will, and must be 
worked through to a conclusion that gives 
full recognition to close relationship between 
preserving free press and assuring fair trial 
to the common stake we all have in properly, 
wisely, reconciling both rights for the public 
good. 


That this difference exists between some 
members of Mr. Segal’s profession and our 
own in no way impairs emphatic recognition 
of the vital role of the bar in resolving the 
social conflicts of these critical times. 

It is especially gratifying that this ac- 
complished Philadelphian has been chosen 
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to lead the ABA and to speak nationally for 
it in the wide area of its concerns. 
[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Feb. 21, 1968] 


PROFILE: HONOR-FILLED CAREER 


Bernard G. Segal, outstanding Philadel- 
phia lawyer nominated Tuesday as presi- 
dent-elect of the American Bar Association 
by its House of Delegates, has achieved an- 
other capstone in his legal and public service 
career, 

He is no stranger to topmost honors and 
high responsibilities. 

At the age of 16, he was graduated from 
Central High School here in 1924 and four 
years later won his bachelor degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Three years later he was graduated from 
Penn’s Law School and in 1932, at the age 
of 24, became the youngest Deputy Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania in the history 
of the Commonwealth. 

His drive brought him the high post of 
Chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion at 44, a position he filled in 1952 and 
1953. He was the youngest chancellor ever 
selected by the Association. 

Through the years, his merits were quickly 
and widely recognized by the heads of na- 
tional and local governments, educators and 
leaders in civic and charitable activities. 

In 1953, he was appointed by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the chairmanship of the 
Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson ap- 
pointed and reappointed him co-chairman 
of the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law. 

He is a life member of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the University’s Board of Law 
and of the Joint Board of The Annenberg 
School of Communications. 

He also is a member of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of Dropsie College, where he has 
served on the Executive Committee. He is 
on the Lay Board of Villanova University. 

He is a former president and chairman of 
the Board of the Allied Jewish Appeal and a 
lifetime member of the Board of Directors 
of the Federation of Jewish Agencies of 
Greater Philadelphia. 

His other civic associations include serv- 
ices on the boards of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, Medico, Inc., Albert Ein- 
stein Medical Center, Legal Aid Society, 
United Fund of Greater Philadelphia, Tax- 
payers Forum of Pennsylvania and the Gov- 
erning Committee of The Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains. 

He has found time to write four volumes 
on banking and building loan law despite 
his ramified activities and to maintain his 
partnership in the law firm of Schnader, 
Harrison, Segal and Lewis. 


Seeing the Vietnam War Through Israeli 
Eyes 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Kan- 
sas City Jewish Chronicle recently car- 
ried an article by its publisher, Mr. Stan 
Rose, entitled “Seeing the Vietnam War 
Through Israeli Eyes.” The beleaguered 
Israelis, as this article points out, see 
better than some of us back home the 
merit of U.S. policy in Vietnam. They, 
too, are fighting to retain their right to 
independence against a foe as implacable 
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namese clients. 
The article follows: 


SEEING THE VIETNAM WAR THROUGH 
ISRAELI EYES 
(By Stan Rose) 

Want to get a better understanding of the 
war in Vietnam? Take a trip to the Middle 
East. There you can get a fairly objective 
view of the struggle in Vietnam and why we 
are in it up to our ears, It’s a view you won't 
get here at home, because the Vietnam war 
has become a topic that generates so much 
emotion we can't see the cold, hard facts. 
It's a view you won't even get in Vietnam, 
because there you are too close to the killing 
to reason things out. 

Talk to an Israeli—almost any Israeli 
from a top government official to a cab driv- 
er—and he will tell you that in his opinion 
the United States has no real choice except 
to fight in Vietnam until North Vietnam 
is ready to negotiate. And when will that be? 
When North Vietnam and the Viet Cong are 
whipped, or when Russia decides she has lost 
enough equipment and either can’t or won't 
continue to ship more to keep the war going. 

But give the enemy (and that includes 
Russia) the idea that the United States is 
weakening, that it is a nation divided, and 
they will not only hang on but will step up 
their activity until the peace forces in this 
country take over. When and if the U.S. 
pulls in its horns, we'll see hell break loose 
in a dozen different spots, including Western 
Europe, 

The Israelis see the recent war with the 
Arabs as a part of the Russian master plan 
to extend its influence everywhere and to be- 
come the world’s Number One power. Luck- 
ily, the Russians underestimated Israeli's 

and overestimated the Arab na- 
tions’ ability to use the weapons Russia 
placed at their disposal. Today, 9 months 
after the Six-Day War, Israel is still carting 
trainload after trainload of Russian-made 
tanks, trucks, half-tracks, and guns out of 
the Sinai Peninsula to huge yards near Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. 

Some of the material will be melted down 
as scrap, some will be rebuilt for possible fu- 
ture use by the Israelis. But Israel isn't kid- 
ding itself. She knows the thing that kept 
Russia from coming in and helping the 
Arabs succeed in their mad venture was the 
presence of the U.S. Sixth Fleet and the fear 
of a confrontation with the United States. 

The next war won’t occur (barring some 
impulsive act by Nasser), until or unless 
Russia feels the balance of power is in her 
favor. Meanwhile, she is rearming the Arab 
nations and building up her fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Today, it is almost as large as 
the Sixth Fleet. 

In view of the anti-war feeling in this 
country, Russia is just waiting for the iso- 
lationist fever to take hold. When and if 
that happens, the next effort by the Arabs 
may succeed. And while the United States 
is busy minding its own business because the 
freedom of foreign lands is no longer its con- 
cern, Russia will smoothly supervise the 
takeover of West Germany by East Germany 
with the help of DeGaulle, extend its influ- 
ence throughout Africa, and then go to work 
in South America. 

With Russia breathing down their necks 
much more menacingly than the Arab na- 
tions, it’s no wonder the Israelis are so anx- 
ious the United States maintain its position 
in the world, They weren't angry when L.B.J. 
agreed last month to sell arms to Jordan. 
They’d rather the U.S. sell them to Jordan 
and strengthen King Hussein's position, 
than to have the extremists overthrow Hus- 
sein and establish closer ties with Russia. 

The Israelis aren't surprised many Ameri- 
cans don’t realize that North Vietnam prob- 
ably couldn't or wouldn't go to the peace 
table without an okay from Russia, short of 
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a defeat such as the Arabs suffered. They are 
more surprised that the American leaders 
haven't explained the real facts of life to the 
American people. Apparently, these leaders 
still cling to the hope that the United States 
and Russia some day will be allies in the 
great struggle against Communist China, and 
so they keep groping in vain for a sign of 
friendship. Meanwhile, Russia continues to 
supply North Vietnam and the Viet Congs 
with about 90% of the stuff they need to 
wage war on South Vietnam and the Ameri- 
can defenders. 

While they are sympathetic to the mount- 
ing hatred of young Americans and their 
parents for the bloodshed in Vietnam, some 
Israelis feel the so-called leaders of the peace 
movement have no real solutions to the prob- 
lem. Once they have pulled all the rabbits 
out of their hats, what do they do for an 
encore? 

As one Official said to this writer, “One of 
these days, you are going to have to stop 
the Russians from sending another shipload 
of supplies to Vietnam. Your President is 
going to have to shake his fist in Kosygin's 
face and tell him to stop or you'll blow his 
ships out of the water. It’s a calculated risk, 
but the Russians understand this kind of talk 
better than sweet talk. They really don’t 
want a confrontation with you, but if they 
think you are weakening, they will never 
let you rest no matter where you run and 
hide.” 

For a nation that has faced enemy fire 
almost every day of its young life, it isn’t 
surprising that the people of Israel have a 
matter-of-fact approach to the problem of 
war and peace. Where an American college 
boy writes that he will never take up arms to 
kill a fellow man, every 12-year-old Israeli 
girl knows how to take apart and assemble a 
machine gun and to fire it at a human target 
if she has to. 

We don't have a doubt that the same 
American college boy would defend his coun- 
try with just as much determination if the 
issues of life and death were as clear-cut to 
him as they are to the 12-year-old Israeli 
girl, 

But we wonder as we return to the bit- 
terness and dissension in America, whether 
the Israelis may be closer to the truth in 
their objective analysis of the United States 
and the war in Vietnam than many of us 
Americans who are so anxious to end the 
fighting and killing in that far-away land. 


Baltimore GI Killed in Viet Fighting 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sfc. Robert Anthony Itzoe, a fine soldier 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his bravery 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 


Crry GI Is KILLED In Vier FIGHTING 


A Baltimore soldier who was a member of 
the Army Rangers has been killed in action in 
Vietnam, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced yesterday. 

He was identified as Sgt. I. C. Robert An- 
thony Itzoe, 27, husband of Mrs. Carmela 
Powell Itzoe, formerly of Baltimore, and now 
of Columbus, Ga. 

A requiem mass for Sergeant Itzoe will be 
offered at 9 A.M, today at the Corpus Christi 
Church, Mount Royal and Lafayette avenues. 
Military burial services will be conducted at 
Baltimore National Cemetery. 

Sergeant Itzoe was killed March 17 in a 
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hostile mortar attack on his company’s de- 
fense perimeter, the Department of Defense 
said in a telegram to his wife. He was serving 
his second tour of duty in Vietnam. 

A native of Baltimore, Sergeant Itzoe grew 
up in the Hampden section and attended 
Clifton High School. He was the son of Earl 
Itzoe and the late Mrs. Florence Itzoe. 

According to his family, he falsified his 
birth records so that he could enlist in the 
Army at the age of 16. He was making a career 
of it. 

AIRBORNE SOLDIER 


Early in his career, Sergeant Itzoe received 
parachutist training at the Airborne School. 
He later graduated from the Ranger School 
and was an instructor at the school before 
his first Vietnam assignment. 

At the time of his death, he was serving 
with a Ranger organization attached to the 
101st Airborne Division. 

In addition to his wife and father, Sergeant 
Itzoe is survived by three daughters, Roberta 
A, Itzoe, Anne M. Itzoe and Donna M. Itzoe, 
and a half-brother, Russell Vane, of 
Baltimore. 


Edgar Sergeant 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, leaders of 
local governments are the real unsung 
heroes in protecting the public welfare 
and serving the needs of the people. The 
town of Nutley, N.J., was especially 
blessed to have received the dedicated 
services of Edgar Sergeant. He will be 
fondly remembered for many years to 
come: 


[Prom the Nutley Sun, Mar. 21, 1968] 
EDGAR SERGEANT 


Last week death claimed one of Nutley’s 
most outstanding citizens, Edgar Sergeant, 

Mr. Sergeant lived a most rewarding life— 
and a great deal of his personal satisfaction 
was derived from his discharging his civic 
responsibility to the community he adopted 
as his home in 1909. 

His spiritual strength and values were 
nourished by his close ties to the Grace 
Episcopal Church, an institution of which he 
was justly proud and which he served daily 
for many years. 

Mr. Sergeant was known as “Mr. Planning 
Board” serving as a member and chairman 
since its creation in 1939 right up to his 
retirement from that post in 1959. 

Great as his contributions to our com- 
munity life have been—and our first rate park 
system in which he took so much personal 
pride stands as a living memorial to Mr. 
Sergeant’s civic pride and duty—his greatest 
mark upon our community is found in his 
influence upon the people with whom he 
came in contact. In his quiet and well- 
organized way Mr. Sergeant stimulated peo- 
ple to raise their sights with respect to com- 
munity objectives. He inspired people to do 
better, to enlarge their civic commitment. 

Ask anyone who had the good fortune to 
have known him and with one voice you will 
be told that the word “gentleman” was 
coined for him. Mr. Sergeant was both 
humble and noble. 

In looking back upon the period of time 
we have known Mr. Sergeant we feel his 
person provided us with the exciting adven- 
ture of keeping the company of a truly great 
man, 

While his place has been taken by others 
on the various boards he served so well, 
verily there was only one Edgar Sergeant, 
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and sadly we reflect there will be no other. 
Nutley mourns the passing of one of its lead- 
ing benefactors. 

E. A. O. 


Columnist Strongly Opposes Peace at 
Any Price in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s most respected columnists— 
Joseph Alsop—has written an excellent 
article in the Washington Post citing 
added reason for maintaining President 
Johnson’s course in Vietnam. 

Mr. Alsop notes that Hanoi has en- 
gaged in a reckless go-for-broke strat- 
egy since the New Year because they are 
unable to withstand the strain of a pro- 
longed war. 

As he states, North Vietnam lost over 
6,700 between March 2 and March 9— 
without counting their wounded. 

Through quick victory the enemy 
hopes to break our will—yet they have 
met only defeat. Still, they hope to 
achieve the psychological victory at home 
which they have been denied militarily 
at the front. 

America must not be stampeded into 
a peace-at-any-price settlement because 
of Hanoi’s suicidal attacks. The Viet- 
namese who have put their faith in the 
United States, as Alsop put it, would 
“suffer cruelly for their misplaced faith.” 
Free Asia’s confidence in the United 
States—and in their own ability to with- 
stand Communist insurgency—would be 
shaken to its roots. And America’s politi- 
cal life would be poisoned by invective 
for years. 

Thus, we must continue to follow the 
President’s wise course between uni- 
0 surrender and mindless escala- 

on. 

We shall show Hanoi that America's 
will does not break under pressure 
rather it is nurtured by adversity and 
strengthened by challenge. 

Upon our united resolve rests our ulti- 
mate success. I am certain that Amer- 
icans will back their President and their 
fighting men in this time of trial. 

I insert in the Recorp Mr. Alsop’s arti- 
cle appearing in the Washington Post: 
No HALFWAY HOUSE BETWEEN VICTORY, 
DEFEAT IN VIETNAM 

In the prevailing fog of gloom and uncer- 
tainty, there are only two things that can 
be said with perfect certainty about the war 
in Vietnam. The first is bleakly simple. 

There is in fact no comfortable, easy half- 
way house between defeat and victory. 

No one who has studied North Vietnamese 
policy, labored to read the captured docu- 
ments, and followed on the spot the develop- 
ment of Hanoi’s war plans, tactics and 
strategy, believes for one moment that such 
a halfway house exists today, or will ever 
exist in the future. The well-intentioned 
people who offer theoretical blueprints for 
such halfway houses are as ignorant of the 
realities as the people who used to peddle 
the view that Josef Stalin was really a nice 
guy at heart. 

The North Vietnamese leaders are men with 
a tenacity and courage that seem all the more 
admirable in the present climate in Wash- 
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ington. They are also men endowed with the 
most steely ruthlessness. In the month of 
February, they expended their troops at a 
rate of more than 10,000 men a week and in 
the week of March 2 to March 9, they were 
still expending troops so lavishly that their 
losses exceeded 6700 men—and this is with- 
out counting their wounded! 

Take as their population base the 16,500,- 
000 people of North Vietnam, plus the 5,000,- 
000 plus-or-minus under V.C. control in the 
south. Make the appropriate conversion. 
You find that the Hanoi leaders are in fact 
accepting losses which, if accepted by the 
United States of America, would run from 
60,000 to 100,000 men a week in killed-in- 
action alone. 

They are accepting these quite unpre- 
cedented rates of loss—10 times as high as 
the average in the recent past—because they 
are going for broke—trying to win the war 
in a short time—because they know they 
cannot stand the strain of greatly prolonged 
war. And they are ready to make such ap- 
palling sacrifies because they want to get 
their grip on South Vietnam. 

To get their grip on South Vietnam at 
cheaper cost, the Hanoi leaders might well 
accept one or another of the crazier halfway 
house solutions that have been proposed in 
this country. But if that is ever permitted 
to happen, Saigon will be ruled from Hanoi 
in a very short space of time. 

All the millions of Vietnamese who have 
put their faith in the United States will then 
suffer cruelly for this misplaced faith. The 
U.S. will also have experienced its first de- 
feat in war since this Republic was estab- 
lished. And that leads to the second cer- 
tainty in the present situation, which is also 
blead and simple. 

Feeble, needless acceptance of defeat in 
Vietnam will poison American political life 
for a generation or more. 

The circumstances that produced the ter- 
rible McCarthy-time were downright trivial, 
compared to the hideous circumstances that 
will confront this country after acceptance 
of defeat in Vietnam. The resulting outcry 
about “stabs-in-the-back,” the search for 
scapegoats, the accusations of disloyalty and 
worse, can in truth be expected to make the 
McCarthy-time seem downright cozy in retro- 
spect. 

Considering how obvious this ought to be, 
one is all but driven to conclude that the 
American Left has gone collectively insane. 
As anyone should be able to see, there is al- 
ready acute danger of the most frightening 
sort of a turn to the right in this country. 
The extreme postures of the Negro racists and 
the trouble in the cities are quite enough to 
provoke such a rightwards turn. 

The President’s riot commission was no 
more than realistic, when it warned of the 
possibility of American apartheid. That risk, 
God knows, will be hard enough to circum- 
vent, and that problem will be hard enough 
to solve, without the added poisons that are 
sure to be engendered by the first defeat in 
war in American history. Add these other 
poisons to the present mix, and the Ameri- 
can future hardly bears contemplation. 

Without regard to the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of past decisions, there is therefore only 
one safe course to take. That course is to 
make the needed effort to win the war. Win- 
ning does not mean crushing North Vietnam, 
and it does not demand the measures pro- 
posed by men like General Curtis LeMay. 
Winning means no more than forcing the 
Hanoi leaders to call home their troops, and 
to cease threatening their neighbors in Laos 
and South Vietnam. 

As any rational man should be able to see 
from the loss rates and population figures 
cited above, the Hanoi leaders cannot 
imaginably sustain the kind of effort they 
are now making for a very long time. If you 
go for broke and fail, the failure leaves you 
broken. Hence there is nothing hopeless in 
the present situation; but because of the 
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American advocates of defeat-at-any-price, 
there is profound danger for the American 
future. 


A Pioneer and a Great Gentleman Passes 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22, 1955, a Pampa, Tex., news- 
paper carried a front page story and pic- 
ture commemorating the arrival 50 years 
before of a young Englishman fresh 
from the county of Surry, C. P. Buckler, 
then 19, had completed his education at 
Brighton Grammar School and Arundel 
House School” and had come to this 
country to seek his fortune in a new 
world. 

Before C. P. Buckler died 2 days after 
last Christmas he had not only helped 
build a town—my hometown—of which 
I and 30,000 other residents are proud, 
but he had also played a leading role in 
making that town and a vast area of the 
Panhandle of Texas a little more civil- 
ized, progressive, and prosperous. 

Had C. P. Buckler lived, last Friday 
would have marked the 63d anniversary 
of his arrival in Pampa. With unanimous 
consent I include excerpts from the 
newspaper story of March 22, 1955, and 
the editorial carried by the Pampa Daily 
News following his death: 

Buckler has seen many things happen in 
Pampa and the Panhandle in the meantime. 
He has been, in fact, instrumental in the 
realization of much of the progress Pampa 
has made from an unincorporated commu- 
nity of less than 25 people when he arrived 
to the city it is today. And he is still at it. 

He refers to Pampa as we“. “We wouldn't 
be what we are today,” he says, “if it hadn't 
been for a very progressive citizenship.” 
Pampa didn’t just grow, Buckler adds. “We 
have had and still have citizens who were 
thinking not only of their own personal gains 
but wanted to see the community grow. 

“We have always had capable and honest 
men in our city and county government and 
on our school boards,” Buckler reflects, “and 
there has never been a case of dishonesty 
or graft in any branch of our local govern- 
ment.” 

He points to such community effort as the 
fund raising campaign of $60,000 to buy 
right-of-way through Roberts County for the 
highway now nearing completion to the Ca- 
nadian River bridge and Perryton. “It would 
not have been built without a great deal of 
effort and the financial help of local citi- 
zens,” he states. The Forth Worth and Den- 
ver branch line and the Clinton, Oklahoma 
and Western lines were brought here the 
same way, Buckler reminds—by community 
effort, money and leadership. The Celanese 
plant located here for the same reason, Buck- 
ler says. Their officials were impressed with 
our citizens, our churches and our schools; 
the things that make a fine community,” he 
believes. 

Buckler, himself, has been one of the citi- 
zens of whom he speaks when he says “those 
who were thinking not only of their personal 
gains.” 


[From the Pampa Daily News, Dec. 28, 1967] 
ANOTHER PIONEER PASSES 
The death yesterday of Mr. C. P. Buckler 


marked the passing of one of the last men 
who had a part in laying the early founda- 
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tion on which Pampa and much of the sur- 
Panhandle area were built. 

He began to make his mark on the future 
of Pampa 62 years ago when he was only 20 
years old. He continued to do so right up 
until the last days when he was confined 
by illness that finally struck him down. He 
was active and attended community func- 
tions right up to the last. 

Mr. Buckler’s impact on the land where 
he chose to live his life can neither be erased 
nor f His name is one of those im- 
bedded orever in the solid rock of time. 
It would be impossible to recall and record 
here all of the contributions he made—not 
only to Pampa—but to the towns and com- 
munities surrounding us. 

Pampa was an agricultural community be- 
fore it was blessed with the discovery of oil. 
Oil did not come until 1927. 

But Mr. Buckler and the late M. K. Brown, 
his partmer in the White Deer Lands Co., 
were among the first to see the advantages 
of the area agriculturally. It was in the early 
1900’s that a group of eastern speculators 
were luring folks to Texas with offers of 
Texas land at $35 an acre. 

Mr. Buckler and Mr. Brown invited them 
to come to Gray County, Pampa, and sur- 

areas of the White Deer Lands and 
were successful in bringing many of the 
early pioneer farmers here by selling them 
Texas land at only $15 and $20 an acre. As 
a result Gray and surrounding counties 
eventualy became one of the best wheat and 
cattle producing areas in the state. 

This was but one of Mr. Buckler’s early 
contributions in the building of Pampa and 
Gray County. He had a part in many cul- 
tural, educational and philanthropic sectors 
of the community. 

Mr. Buckler, like Mr. Brown, was one of 
the Panhandle’s great men. Because he was 
a pioneer, his passing leaves a niche that 
cannot be filled. 


The Realization of a Dream 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12, I was privileged, along with several of 
my House colleagues, to hear an address 
by W. A. “Tony” Boyle, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who 
also serves in a dual capacity as Chair- 
man of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence, an organization composed of dis- 
tinguished leaders in labor and business 
who have united for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the potential utilization of coal. 

The coal industry is on the rise and has 
only achieved recovery through the co- 
operation of labor, business, and others 
working together for a determined goal. 
I see clear evidence that individuals can 
attack a common problem and relegate 
coal to its dynamic place in our industrial 
complex. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
brief but enlightening address of Mr. 
Boyle and invite my colleagues to peruse 
it carefully: 

NCPC: THE REALIZATION OF A DREAM 

(Eprror’s Note.—Following are the remarks 
of UMWA International President W. A. Boyle 
at the National Dinner of the National Coal 
Policy Conference, Inc., on March 12 in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Honorable 
Members of the Congress and Other Distin- 


Guests: 
It is a sincere pleasure to me to be able to 
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welcome you to the National Dinner of the 
National Coal Policy Conference, held in ob- 
servance of our Ninth Anniversary. 

We represent here tonight the realization 
of a dream! 

A decade ago such a gathering would have 
been impossible. 

Yesterday there was a dream. The dream 
became an idea and a proposal, Today that 
idea is a reality! 

This reality is simply that the great Amer- 
ican coal industry and its workers—and its 
customers, its equipment manufacturers and 
its carriers—can and are working together 
to promote the common interests of all of us. 

A decade ago the idea was scoffed at by 
the cynics. They said the diverse economic 
interests that make up the complex of Amer- 
ica’s coal-based industrial society could not 
be brought together to speak with “one 
voice” for coal. 

I can report to you tonight that the cynics 
were wrong. 

The progressive views of the nation’s major 
coal operators and of the leaders of the great 
Union that I have the honor to represent 
have prevailed. 

For the first time, in America or elsewhere, 
there has been formed an effective united 
front to defend and promote the common 
interests of a great and basic fuel industry. 

This united front is the National Coal 
Policy Conference. 

We speak today for the American coal in- 
dustry, its workers and its allied industries. 
We speak as one in behalf of the jobs and 
incomes of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans in 25 states. We speak for an industry 
that creates nearly $3 billion in annual in- 
come in the American economy. Most impor- 
tantly, we speak for an industry that is ab- 
solutely essential to the Nation and especially 
to the economies of the areas in which it 
operates. 

As your Chairman, I can say tonight that 
the National Coal Policy Conference is an 
effective spokesman; that we are listened to 
with respect and with growing understand- 
ing in the halls of government and by the 
news media and by the energy-knowledge- 
able people of our country. 

We have not, of course, solved all our 
problems. The job ahead is a tough one. 

We must, therefore, dedicate ourselves to 
an even more determined effort in behalf of 
coal. It is our job to give America the true 
facts about coal and energy. 

For if we, as Americans first and coal men 
next, are to meet our challenges and solve 
them, we must, as the National Coal Policy 
Conference, see to it that this Nation's re- 
sources for power and energy are made 
secure. 

Speaking for all of us here tonight, I pledge 
you that the National Coal Policy Conference 
will do its utmost toward this end. 


Baptist Professor Asks, “Who Killed 
My Son?” 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, most Americans have been fortunate 
enough to escape personal loss in the 
Vietnam war, but many in our Nation 
have not been so fortunate. Prof. M. Ed- 
ward Clark of the Central Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary lost his son in the war 
last summer, and he has written his 
reflections in a way that makes all who 
read his thoughts feel the personal loss. 
This story is being repeated many times 
over in our country, beyond the thou- 
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sands of times it is happening among 
the Vietnamese people. 

After reading the story, Professor 
Clark’s question of himself and others 
lingers on in a disturbing ring of the 
words, “Who killed my son?” In this ac- 
count, he has taken a genuine look at 
the prime causes of war, and he, himself, 
accepts part of the blame in reminding 
us that, “The guilt of his death is upon 
us all.” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this story at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Home FROM VIETNAM: JUNE 14, 1967 
(By M. Edward Clark) 

On the night of June 14, 1967, I sat on 
the board of a United Air Lines jeep 
waiting for the flight from San Francisco to 
come in. The arrival, scheduled for 11:13 P.M., 
was already a half-hour late. 

As I waited I thought about my son, Tim. 
He was returning home from Vietnam on that 
flight. Little more than a month before, on 
May 2, I had waited at that same airport 
after Tim had said good-by and boarded a 
T.W.A. jet for San Francisco, That evening, 
at sundown, my wife and I, my daughter, my 
grandson, and Tim's girl of a few short days 
stood on the observation deck while his plane 
was delayed, first for late passengers and then 
for the landing of an incoming plane, Then 
the jet pushed its nose into the sky and 
dipped away toward the west, finally becom- 
ing a dark speck against the pale glow of the 
evening sky. 

I 

Now my son was coming home. The min- 
utes dragged on. At last, shortly after mid- 
night, a string of baggage carts came into 
sight and I knew that Tim had arrived. The 
jeep pulling the wagon train came to a stop 
at the freight office of United and a young 
man in uniform stepped out and shook hands 
first with the undertaker and then with me. 
“I am Lieutenant Campbell,” he said. “I have 
been assigned as an escort for your son. May 
I extend my sympathy.” 

My son was in an oblong gray plywood box 
with two bronze handles on either side. Sten- 
ciled across one end of the box were the 
words Pfc. Timothy R. Clark US 55 881 629. 
On the top of the box at one end was the 
word “head” and on the upper corner of one 
side were the words “Flag Inside.” 

So now my son was home. Home from the 
scraggly brush-covered hill where, the Thurs- 
day before, he had written us a letter, his 
last letter. He had said that in his idle mo- 
ments of waiting he let his mind roam the 
streets of Kansas City, visualizing each cor- 
ner, each building, the lights at night; the 
memory took away some of the loneliness of 
Vietnam. The next day at 2300 hours (11:00 
P.M.) Tim took the brunt of a hand grenade 
thrown by a “hostile” soldier. Up to the time 
he wrote his last letter, Tim had not seen a 
hostile soldier, neither a Vietcong or a North 
Vietnamese. But he had seen some of the 
results of their activity. A couple of weeks 
before, while his battalion was out on perim- 
eter defense, the bunker that was serving as 
their headquarters had been mortared and 
machine gunned, and six of his buddies had 
been killed and eight wounded. Later, he 
heard, one of the wounded had died. 

The probability is that Tim never did see 
a Vietcong or a North Vietnamese soldier. If 
so, at least one of his wishes was fulfilled, for 
in several of his letters he expressed the hope 
that he would never see any of the “enemy.” 

So now his last flight had touched down, 
and he was home never to fiy again, never to 
sing or sigh again, never to wish or hope 
again; his only task now to wait out the long 
slow hours of eternity, where the hatreds of 
men cannot enter. 

The freight clerk opened the freight-house 
door and the baggage cart was backed up to 
the waiting hearse. The four of us—the es- 
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cort, the undertaker, the freight man and I— 
shoved the gray box from the cart into the 
hearse. This done the escort said: “Mr. Clark, 
the army has declared your son to be non- 
viewable. If you would like we, the under- 
taker and I, can open the casket in the morn- 
ing and see if he can be made viewable, but 
we don’t know.” I answered that the view- 
ability of the body was not important, and 
that we did not plan on an open casket dur- 
ing the funeral ceremonies. 

With that the three of us got into the 
hearse and began the drive to the funeral 
home. On the way to the airfield I had ex- 
pressed to the funeral director the wish that 
after we had picked up the body we might 
take a sentimental journey and drive down 
the streets Tim had seen in his mind's eye 
so shortly before the grenade found him. 

So as we crossed the Broadway bridge the 
undertaker steered the car south into Main 
street, past the theaters, the bars, the stores, 
down to Fourteenth street, where we turned 
left to Grand, then north on Grand past the 
Midland Camera store where Tim had bought 
some of his camera equipment, past the bus 
station where, just a year ago, he had arrived 
one midnight from Fort Leonard Wood on 
his first weekend pass. Then across the via- 
duct and on to the intercity expressway to 
Kansas City, Kansas, and the funeral home. 

All that was four days ago. The last of the 
ceremonies is over. Relatives who arrived be- 
fore the body of my son will leave in the 
morning. Only a small plot of broken sod 
and a few wilted flowers mark the spot where 
one who once dreamed dreams great and 
small, one who dared to walk the earth as a 
friend to all men, who scorned the ordinary 
and fought desperately within himself to be 
what every man ought to be: a unique hu- 
man being—only the broken sod and the 
fading flowers mark the spot where one, 
once so full of hope, now lies distorted and 
nonviewable. 

11 


Who killed my son? 

The telegram sent by the army said he 
was killed by a detonated grenade thrown 
by hostile forces—by the communities or the 
North Vietnamese or the Vietcong. There is 
at least a half-truth here, but, alas, only a 
half-truth, A hostile force was, to be sure, 
the immediate cause of his death, But that 
fact is really but the final detail. The ulti- 
mate cause of the death of Timothy R. Clark, 
of the other 175 who were killed that week, 
of the more than 11,000 Americans who thus 
far have lost their lives in Vietnam and of 
the many who are yet to die—the cause of all 
these tragic deaths ultimately can be traced 
to three things: Pride, Greed and In- 
difference. 

Why do the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese fight so stubbornly against the most 
powerful nation in the world? Because to 
admit defeat would be to surrender all pride, 
pride which long ago the French took from 
them and which they finally retrieved by 
defeating the French at Dien Bien Phu. 

Why does the American high command sac- 
rifice life after life when admittedly the land 
it holds is beside the point? Again the answer 
is pride—the pride of a proud man who has 
the support not only of other proud men 
but of greedy men as well. For is it not true 
that there is much more room for promotion 
and advancement when a war is on than when. 
peace prevails? Perhaps they are not con- 
scious pride and greed; they can always be 
rationalized as patriotism. But they are pride 
and greed nonetheless. And will anyone pre- 
tend that there is no greed in the companies 
that fight for the war contracts? 

What of indifference? Since World War II 
conscription—something many of our ances- 
tors came to America to escape—has become 
the accepted thing. So indifferent are we that 
hardly a murmur is raised when the Congress 
proposes a law that will draft 19-year-olds as 
first choice; for 19-year-olds make better 
soldiers! Do they indeed? Or is it rather that 
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19-year-olds can more easily be led to believe 
what the army wants them to believe? Is it 
that they will go simply because they are 
told to go? Escort Campbell told me that the 
only reason he had for being in Vietnam was 
“orders.” 

mtr 

The fact is, as a recent editorial in the 
Boston Globe indicates, that the industrial- 
military-scientific-political complex finds 
this war a convenient way of satisfying its 
selfish purposes. The casualty lists are get- 
ting a bit longer now, but they have not yet 
reached the danger point. A few more waves 
of the flag will keep the war going at least 
for a while yet. 

Besides, most of the casualties are high 
school or college dropouts and their parents 
aren't apt to be in positions of power. The 
wealthy and the prestigious can keep their 
sons in schoo] (the proposed new law makes 
it even easier) until the danger of the draft 
is over. Hopefully there will be plenty of 19- 
year-olds so that those who are older will 
not be called. Indifference and the cultic 
religion of Americanism will take care of 
most of the problems. 

Who then killed my son? The Vietcong? 
The North Vietnamese? No, not they alone. 
I killed him. You “Killed him. False and 
greedy patriots killed him, Prideful and am- 
bitious politicians killed him, The armed 
forces of his own nation killed him. The guilt 
of his death is upon us all. His blood and 
the blood of 11,000 is on our heads. Each 
new day brings more oblong gray boxes to 
rest on our doorstep. 

But the madness continues. Last week 176 
Americans were killed, and who knows how 
many Vietnamese, South and North soldier 
or civilian. This week there will be more, 
And each week the slaughter continues, pride 
and greed increases and we edge nearer to 
the point of no return, a nuclear holocaust 
that will devastate the earth and make us 
all nonviewable. 

Madness, madness, madness! 


Extraordinary Cleveland Area Victories of 
the Euclid High School Basketball Team 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
point with pride to the great spirit and 
skill exhibited by the Euclid High School 
basketball team which has projected 
rarm into the Ohio statewide basketball 

als. 

Regardless of the outcome of this great 
statewide test of skill and ability, the 
sportsmanship and total community ef- 
fort which was shown by the five first 
stringers: Rick Brown, Ewald Heise, Al 
Vilcheck, Al Russ, and Jeff Booms, and 
all of the supporting team members: Dan 
Zawack, Fred Nevar, Mike Laughlin, 
Dave Lewis, Tim Neidermeyer, Don 
Nevar, John Lonchar, Don Shisila, Dave 
Price, and sixth man, Rod Sullivan. 

The whole community of Euclid and 
all northern Ohio is rightfully proud of 
the splendid showing this great team has 
made. The question is not whether our 
Euclid team won or lost. The question is 
how they played the game. 

I want to congratulate every member 
of the team and their families, their 
Coach Daugherty, their principal, Mr. 
Walter N. Schweglar, and everyone at 
Euclid High School who contributed to 
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this challenging contest. All of northern 
Ohio is proud of their effort. 

Attached is a Cleveland Plain Dealer 
article of March 21 on Euclid High 
School's great first. string: 

RICK BROWN 


One of Euclid’s most unusual athletes, 
Brown was an all-scholastic as a baseball 
shortstop last year, quarterbacked the foot- 
ball team, and has become Euclid's best 
outside shot. Contrary to what it may appear 
on the surface, the basketball season was 
not easy for Rick. 

He started slowly. “He suffered through a 
rough football season,” says his coach. “He 
had some bad games during the season.” 
After a scrimmage with East Tech, Daugherty 
and leader Vilcheck talked to him. They 
told him they believed in him and that he 
should settle down and just play basketball. 
He became the best one on the defensive 
player, made some key steals against Can- 
ton McKinley, and has boosted his scoring 
average to 10.5. His 25 points almost single- 
handedly destroyed Hubbard in the regional 
opener. 

EWALD HEISE 

Very quiet. Extremely reserved. Probably 
the most underrated player on the team, ac- 
cording to coach Daugherty, the 6-0 Heise 
is accustomed to clutch performances. A 
guard on offense because he can dribble and 
can shoot from the outside, he personally 
turned East High’s press into shambles in 
the district final. A forward on defense, 
he is a demon on the defensive boards, Has 
a sixth sense when it comes to rebounding. 

His strength is his cool. He is a veteran 
of big games, He was the third baseman on 
Euelid's Pony League all-star team that came 
within one game of winning the national 
championship in California four summers 


ago. 

He won't try out for the Euclid baseball 
team this spring, although teammate Rick 
Brown says, “He could be on it,” because 
he’s going to get a job to earn money for 
college. 

AL VILCHECK 

Elected team captain by unanimity. Vil- 
check is Euclid’s all-time best player. First 
team all-state according to both wire serv- 
ices, scoring (24.9) and rebounding leader, 
he’s more than just a big man. He's big in 
character and big in cool, all six-feet, nine 
inches of his muscular frame. He’s what 
coach Hal (Doc) Daugherty has waited a 
lifetime for. 

Doc, you see, was brought up with this 
philosophy: Get the ball to the big man. 
Doc was the playmaker guard at Glenford 
High School and Ohio State University. 

Now he’s telling the same thing to his 
boys: “Get the ball to Check.“ 

Tutored by former JV coach Bob Knuth 
to develop a hook shot, Vilcheck had to be- 
gin by tossing the ball at a door. That's all 
he could hit as a ninth grader. Persistence 
paid off. He can now dribble as well as haif 
the guards in the county as a big bonus. 

AL RUSS 


“He's the best ball-handler I ever coached 
because he’s a threat as a shooter,” says 
coach Daugherty of his brilliant little 5-9 
guard Al Russ. “He fantastic.” 

No team can successfully press Euclid be- 
cause Russ can beat any guard one-on-one. 
He likes to take line-drive jumpers from the 
top of the key, but don’t be misled, What 
looks like a shot often is a pass to Vilcheck, 
who need only tap it home. 

Along with Booms, one of the two start- 
ing juniors, it has been said that Russ al- 
ready has the moves of a major college 
guard ...and then some. Has a rare ability 
to excite the student body with one gesture. 
Take the Canton McKinley regional final. 
When the Euclid starters were taken out in 
the last half-minute, Russ glanced up at the 
student body and held up one finger when 
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he approached the team bench. It was ob- 
vious what he meant: No. in the state. 


JEFF BOOMS 


Made successful conversion from center 
on JV team last year to forward this year 
and responded with a 13.5 scoring average. 

“It took him four or five games to learn 
to play forward,” coach Daugherty explains. 
“Then he hurt his ankle and had to learn all 
over again. For a while he was favoring the 
injured ankle and was just standing around. 
Now he is moving, even without the ball.” 

Because of his size—6-4 and about 200 
pounds—Booms is a perfect complement to 
Vilcheck. Against teams with one good big 
man or one good Jumper—as with Cleveland 
East High—Vilcheck has moved away from 
the basket on offense, taking the big de- 
fender with him. This leaves Booms clear 
and free somewhere near the basket. Comes 
a high pass to Vilcheck who then feeds 
Booms, 


St. Louis Municipal Opera, Originator of 
Summer Musical Theater in the United 
States, Reaches 50th Year 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
world-famous St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, America’s oldest and best-known 
summer musical theater, reaches a his- 
toric milestone this year when it 
launches its 50th season, still fulfilling 
with verve, imagination, and resource- 
fulness the role its idealistic founders 
had envisioned for it nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Prior to the establishment of the Mu- 
nicipal Theatre Association on June 10, 
1919, Forest Park in St. Louis had been 
the scene of many successful historical 
pageants, Shakespearean plays, grand 
opera, and patriotic rallies. The success 
of these programs led the civic and com- 
munity leaders of my city to form a per- 
manent organization to bring outstand- 
ing summer entertainment to the com- 
munity, and so the “Muny” was born. 
The first show, “Robin Hood,” opened 
on June 15, 1919. 

The St. Louis Municipal Opera stands 
today as one of the wonders of the thea- 
ter world. Cities throughout the country 
have honored the Municipal Opera by 
copying its successful formula. 

Notwithstanding floods, depression, 
wars, and urban growing pains, the peo- 
ple of St. Louis each summer have 
thrilled to the beauty and the excellence 
of the performances of the “Muny” and, 
over the years, millions of visitors have 
enjoyed with us the delights of our sum- 
mer programs. 

A THEATER WHICH BELONGS TO ALL THE PEOPLE 

The progressive leaders who estab- 
lished this fine institution were deter- 
mined that the theater should belong to 
the people, and successive boards of di- 
rectors ever since have adhered to that 
principle. The constitution of the Munic- 
ipal Theatre Association has always 
specified that no elected officers were to 
receive pay for their services and that 
a portion of the seating capacity was to 
be set aside each night for those unable 
to pay the admission charge. 
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There are 12,000 seats available for 
municipal opera performances and 1,500 
of those—12% percent of the entire 
seating capacity—are set aside, free of 
charge, for use by charitable organiza- 
tions or by individuals unable to pay. At 
each performance during World War II, 
1,000 seats were always reserved by the 
management for the men and women in 
our armed services. 

Many of the greatest stars of Amer- 
ican musical entertainment have ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
presentations; many, in fact, received 
their most effective training by perform- 
ing at the “Muny.” And we are proud of 
all of them, just as they are proud of 
their identification with the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera and appreciative of the 
enthusiastic rapport between performer 
and audience which has always char- 
acterized our musical shows. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that every 
Member of Congress who has ever vis- 
ited the St. Louis Municipal Opera, or 
who has had the delightful pleasure of 
attending a summer musical presenta- 
tion in some other city which borrowed 
the idea of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera to institute its own summer 
theater, will join me in extending con- 
gratulations to the officers and directors 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera on a 
remarkable accomplishment in the cul- 
tural life of America. 

The Members will be interested in 
knowing, Mr. Speaker, that summer mus- 
ical theater in Forest Park in St. Louis 
will be presented as usual this summer— 
“as usual’ meaning with wonderful 
shows, good casts, and enthusiastic au- 
diences. Come join us at the “Muny.” 


Iwo Jima Lost 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the news 
that the administration has agreed to 
surrender Iwo Jima to Japanese rule 
this month or in early April was received 
with emotion by the American people. 

Iwo Jima, cost 5,000 American lives 
in the battle against Japan. A sad day 
for America to lower the flag at Iwo. 

Why should the American people re- 
store Iwo Jima? Has Japan helped our 
cause of peace by aid in halting Com- 
munist aggression in Korea or South 
Vietnam? Has Japan agreed to send 
troops to fight the creeping Communist 
menace in Asia? Why then is Japan en- 
titled to any concessions? 

If we are to return Iwo Jima to the 
Japanese—are we also to return the 
German possessions to free Germany at 
Bonn, To reunite Germany? 

I include the Associated Press release 
of March 25 following my remarks: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
March 22, 1968] 
Hanb-Wox Iwo Jima To RETURN PEACEFULLY 
TO JAPANESE RULE 

WasHinctron.—Iwo Jima, won at the cost 
of some 5,000 American lives 23 years ago, 
will be peacefully transferred back to Ja- 
panese rule within the next few weeks. 

State Department oficials said Thursday 
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the United States will sign an agreement by 
late March or early April turning over to 
Japan administration of the historic World 
War II battle site and 28 other desolate 
Pacific islands of the Bonin-Volcano groups. 

Some 22,000 Japanese died in a vain effort 
in February and March of 1945 to hold the 
strategically important, eight-square-mile 
island. The over-all U.S. and Japanese cas- 
ualty toll made it one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war. 

The transfer will mean hauling down the 
American flag from Mt. Suribachi, where 
raising of the stars and stripes by Marines 
was recorded in one of history’s most famous 
combat photographs. The 546-foot volcano 
will instead carry a bronze plaque com- 
memorating the flag-raising. 

The bodies of Marines and Japanese troops 
killed at Iwo Jima have been moved to other 
burial sites. 

Under terms of the still-pending agree- 
ment, the United States will retain rights 
to use military facilities on Iwo and an- 
other island in the Bonin chain, Chichi Jima, 

Japan has been pressing for return of the 
islands for a number of years. In agreeing 
to the transfer, the United States turned 
down at least temporarily any return of 
Okinawa, another World War II battle site— 
and still a major American Base greatly 
coveted by the Japanese. 


How To Make Your Community a Safer 
Place in Which To Live 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, a crime- 
fighting organization known as Help 
Your Police Fight Crime recently sat 
down with police officials from Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia to compile a list of the thins- 
police officers generally suggest to re- 
duce the opportunities for crime. 

One million “Safer Community” fold- 
ers are being printed and distributed free 
to our people throughout the United 
States, courtesy of the crime-fighting 
group and the public-spirited merchants 
in the District of Columbia area. 

Mr. Speaker, citizens throughout 
America are entitled to free copies of this 
little folder by writing Help Your Police 
Fight Crime, 406 Perpetual Building, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 

I thought the folder very worthwhile 
and I would like to include its contents 
as part of my remarks, as follows: 

How can you help make your community a 
safer place in which to live? 

Since laws are but the rules by which 
society lives, and since people make the laws 
which police must enforce, we believe good 
citizens should support and respect our police 
as the first step in any realistic fight on 
crime. 

But respect must be mutual between police 
and public, for they are interdependent, the 
one upon the other. Police and people need 
to stand up together, or be knocked off, indi- 
vidually. 

Remember—you may be the next victim. 
Or, your policeman could be the victim—for 
not even he is safe on the streets of America, 
today. 

STAY ALERT—-REDUCE THE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR— 

1, Burglary—By installing adequate locks 
on windows and doors. Then keep your house 
or apartment locked, especially at night and 
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when away. Notify post office, newspapers, 
etc., to stop services while you are on vaca- 
tion. Have a neighbor keep an eye on your 
place, picking up any papers and packages 
left on the porch. An automatic light at 
night might also be helpful. 

2. Auto theft—-By removing the keys from 
your car, rolling up the windows and locking 
the doors, when parking. The majority of 
cars stolen are unlocked—many with the 
keys in the ignition switch. Leave no articles, 
valuable or not, in sight to tempt a passer-by. 
Lock them in the trunk of your car. 

3. Larceny—Stay awake in public and away 
from mobs. Watch out for those who jostle 
you in a crowd. A bulging hip pocket, or an 
open purse invites the pick-pocket to steal. 
If you value a bicycle, lawn mower, rug or 
fur coat—lock them up—secure your prop- 
erty. Avoid business transactions with unat- 
tached strangers, especially those who offer 
confidential or secret get-rich schemes, either 
in person or by telephone. 

4. Robbery and holdup—By staying off the 
streets, as much as possible, at night. Carry 
little of yalue when you do go out, and travel 
with a companion whenever possible. And 
always walk on the lighted side of the street, 
avoiding shadows and alleys and lonesome 
unfrequented areas. 

5. Assault—By exercising every caution. 
Keep away from dimly lit areas and avoid 
strangers on the streets. Do not travel alone, 
unless absolutely necessary, after dark. When 
driving at night, keep car doors locked. Be 
cautious, eyen around the home, in daytime 
as well as at night. A very large percentage 
of assaults on women occur in the immediate 
vicinity of the home. When alone, admit no 
uninvited guest. When alone in public, don’t 
fraternize with strangers. 

6. Criminal homicide—By avoiding use of 
narcotics or excessive drinking and avoiding 
places where people generally get drunk and 
disorderly, or deal in, or use dope. And— 
don’t drink and drive. 

In addition to the above, be sure to report 
every theft or assault, or law violation 
promptly to your police department. Also, 
it is advisable to report any unusual activ- 
ity you may observe—such things as snoop- 
ing, a person or persons trying to open a 
locked car door, house door or window, or a 
person obviously following someone to or 
from his home, etc. 

SEVEN WAYS TO SUPPORT YOUR POLICE 

1. Question derogatory rumors to deter- 
mine whether they are fact or fancy. 

2. Refrain from public criticism of your 
law enforcement officer—the policeman. He is 
your representative—don’t misrepresent him, 
or encourage others to do so. 

3. Refrain from quick judgments on every 
police action, and especially refrain from use 
of the violence propaganda phrase—“Police 
Brutality.” 

4. Refrain from playing politics with a 
thing so vital as public safety. 

5. Obey all laws yourself. Don’t fudge, even 
on traffic laws. 

6. Teach your children to respect, obey and 
help the policeman. Do not default by over- 
parental indulgence, or by bad example. 

7. Report any suspicious and/or illegal ac- 
tivities of any kind promptly to the police. 
Remain alert. Don't trust to memory, jot 
down the facts. Help the police make posi- 
tive identification and arrest, or perhaps help 
him prevent a criminal act. 


The “Pueblo” — How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 64th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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National Endowment for the Arts Aids 
Appalachian Corridors: Exhibition I 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, March 29, an exhibition of work 
by outstanding painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen from the Appalachian region 
will be formally opened to the public 
in Charleston, W. Va. It promises to be 
among the liveliest and most impressive 
exhibitions of its kind in many years. 

There are several factors which make 
“Appalachian Corridors: Exhibition I” 
an unusual and exciting one for those 
of us who live in Appalachia. I am 
pleased to find that a large number of 
artists from my own district were among 
those who entered the exhibition. I am 
equally happy to learn that entries were 
received from each of the 13 States which 
are included, in full or in part, within the 
legally defined limits of the Appalachian 
development region. 

Last week, along with all other Con- 
gressmen representing districts within 
Appalachia, I received a memorandum 
from Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of the 
National Council on the Arts and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. One 
paragraph of Mr. Stevens’ memo is in- 
dicative of the faith the National Coun- 
cil on the Arts has demonstrated in the 
skills and artistic achievements of the 
people of the Appalachian region. 

Mr. Stevens said: 

Despite its economic distress in many areas, 
Appalachia is a region deeply endowed with 
rich artistic traditions in music and in the 
visual arts. I am hopeful that this show, 


representing the hopes, aspirations and 
achievements of a great segment of our popu- 
lation, will have the success it deserves. 


Let me point out that the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, on recommenda- 
tion of the 26-member National Council 
on the Arts at its November 3 meeting 
last year, approved a grant of $5,000 for 
the Appalachian Corridors Exhibition. 
The show, initiated and coordinated by 
the Charleston, W. Va., section of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, is ex- 
pected to tour throughout the region, 
visit Washington and then, if present 
plans can be fulfilled, go on a nationwide 
tour of museums and art centers. 

The exhibition has already attained 
widespread recognition in newspapers 
and other publications. Two of America’s 
most prominent and widely respected 
museum directors—Mr. Lloyd Goodrich 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York City and Mr. Paul Smith, 
director of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York—agreed to serve as 
judges for the show. 

Perhaps most important of all, the ex- 
hibition is proof that the National En- 
dowment for the Arts is determined to 
invest the small amounts of money avail- 
able to it for the maximum benefit of all 
artists. 

The participation of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts in this one pro- 
gram is a symbol that the Federal arts 
effort can be meaningful to the artisan 
of a remote region of Appalachia, just 
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as it is to those who live and work in 
our great metropolitan areas. 

I am sure my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Stack], whose district has the honor of 
playing host for the premiere of this im- 
portant exhibition, joins me in a feeling 
of pride, not only in this exhibition but 
in the fact that such a large number of 
Appalachian artists were encouraged to 
enter the competition. 

I am confident that they did so, not 
only because of the prizes offered for the 
winning entries, but also because they 
feel a deep and abiding sense of pride in 
their own creativity and the creative de- 
velopment of the region in which they 
live. 


Medical Mission Sisters Thank AID 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, blinded 
by bold headlines, we have the tendency 
to forget those who conduct people-to- 
people programs which are winning the 
United States friends throughout the 
world merely by extending the hand of 
humanity, by succoring to the ill, by 
spending lives in remote places without 
thought of reward. 

Tucked away in a corner of my consti- 
tuency is the headquarters of such a 
group of people, the Medical Mission Sis- 
ters. Their work for humanity is well 
known to me, but I will not discuss it 
here, except to say I am grateful for the 
honor of knowing this dedicated group. 

Recently, the Medical Mission Sisters 
wrote to an arm of the U.S. Government, 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, thanking AID for its assistance to 
the sisters throughout the world. It did 
not make headlines; such positive ac- 
tions rarely do. But I would like to share 
it with my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter follows: 

MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 20, 1968. 

Mr. WILLIAM S. GAUD, 

Administrator, The Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Gaup: We feel as an international 
medical group working in the developing 
countries, that we would like, at this time, to 
reiterate our gratitude to the Agency for In- 
ternational Development for the assistance it 
has given to our hospitals and Schools of 
Nursing, Medical and Technician, X-ray 
training programs, in New Delhi, India, in 
Ghana, West Africa and at present in South 
Vietnam, where AID is shipping our vital 
medical supplies from Saigon to our Quinhon 
hospital. 

Our Community has been working in the 
emerging nations for over 40 years. Our Sis- 
ters have had close contact with AID repre- 
sentatives in these countries, and have been 
impressed with their dedication and efforts 
to better conditions in the area. We have also 
been able to observe at first hand the im- 
provements AID money has achieved over a 
period of years. We feel that all too often 
publicity is given to the occasional failings of 
individuals, or of individual isolated pro- 
grams but that very small attention has been 
given by the press to the notable record of 
successes. 
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We are indeed distressed at the current 
budget cuts in Foreign Aid. It would seem 
that the richest nation on earth should be 
able to afford to spend ½ of 1% of our gross 
national product for programs which reflect 
the best American traditions and serve our 
best national interest, 

It is most vital for our nation to respond 
to the challenge posed by the aspirations of 
hundreds of millions of people who want a 
better world for themselves and their chil- 
dren. It is unthinkable that the challenge 
is beyond us. 

We are eager to be on record with a positive 
endorsement for what we feel is one of 
America’s most positive efforts on behalf of 
the people of developing nations. 

We are content that our own Congressmen, 
Joshua Eilberg and Richard Schweiker are 
active in working on behalf of U.S. AID. 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Sister Mary LOUISE, 
Sector Head, Medical Mission Sisters. 


Protection for Mailmen 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which is being consid- 
ered by my Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations. It was originally introduced 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dutsk1] our full committee chairman 
on February 19 of this year. I want 
to join with him now in supporting an 
extension of Federal protection to the 
Nation’s letter carriers and postal per- 
sonnel, 

In the past year or so assaults on let- 
ter carriers have increased so that we now 
face a situation where mail service it- 
self is in danger of being curtailed. Petty 
thugs have decided that our letter car- 
riers are tempting targets. They are after 
all the paymasters of the Nation since 
they carry our checks and deliver them 
to us. It is my understanding that on 
the ist of the month and on the 16th 
of the month, letter carriers have been 
constantly attacked. Our citizens suffer 
even more than our letter carriers since 
the recipients of social security and wel- 
fare checks for instance live from check 
to check and delay is serious and many 
go hungry because of the failure of 
prompt delivery. 

This bill will include postal person- 
nel in the protection accorded to other 
key Federal Government personnel in 
18 U.S.C. 1114. This section was orig- 
inally written so as to protect Federal 
law enforcement officers but has been 
extended over the years to lend Federal 
protection to other officers of the Fed- 
eral Government. Attacks on letter car- 
riers are not personal although they are 
very often vicious. They are attacks on 
the Government and a Federal service 
to our people. They are attacks on all 
of us. 

I think our postal employees should 
enjoy the support of the Congress. As- 
sault on letter carriers is now a national 
problem and should be solved by a Fed- 
eral law. No government can long sur- 
vive that does not protect its own officials. 
I hope the House will support this bill 
and similar bills. 
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To Keep Alive Things That Are Most 


Precious 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, like all 
responsible Americans, William L. Lind- 
holm is deeply concerned about the no- 
ticeable decline in patriotic fervor, the 
open disrespect toward the flag of the 
United States, and dissent that de- 
generates into rebellion. 

Like a growing number of Americans, 
Mr. Lindholm, who is president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
has decided that it is time to speak out 
against the apathy and defiance that 
reflect shamefully upon the national 
spirit. In a masterful address before the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce in 
January, Mr. Lindholm appealed for a 
resurgence of the patriotism that drove 
our country to world preeminence and 
is essential in the pursuit of continued 
accomplishments. 


Valuable contributions have emerged from 
dark ages only because some men, in the 
midst of darkness, have made it their main 
business to keep alive things that are most 
precious. 


Mr. Lindholm postulates. Then he pro- 
ceeds to explain what is required to help 
our Nation to emerge from the disheart- 
ening levels into which detractors some- 
times succeed in casting us. 

Mr. Lindholm’s address appears in the 
March edition of the Baltimore maga- 
zine. I place it herewith in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


WHAT ABOUT THE RIGHT To REPLY? 


(Nore.—The reaction to the remarkable 
address given at the Chamber’s Annual Mem- 
bership Luncheon on January 19 by William 
L. Lindholm, president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Companies, has been an 
unprecedented number of requests for copies 
of the speech. 

(Accordingly, we re-print here for the 
benefit of all our readers an address which 
brought several hundred listeners to their 
feet for a standing ovation. It is a simple, 
direct and very eloquent statement on pa- 
triotism which we hope you will read care- 
fully —Herpert G. BAILEY, Jr.) 

Ordinarily I talk about problems that are 
directly within the province of the Cham- 
ber. But in looking over your roster of speak- 
ers for last year, I saw that you had a num- 
ber of speakers who talked about business 
and social problems. 

So today, I thought I would try a different 
approach, My subject has little to do with 
business actually, but it does have some- 
thing to do with us as people and as citizens. 
Today I want to talk with you about respon- 
sibility, about this country, and a little bit 
about faith in it and in ourselves. 

A little over two months ago several thou- 
sand people gathered in Washington to 
march on the Pentagon, supposedly in the 
name of peace. The usual crowd of Peaceniks 
and Vietniks were there. There were also a 
lot of normal looking people present. Most 
of them were young, but many were respon- 
sible adults. Some of them carried signs like 
DRAFT BEER, NOT BOYS and MAKE LOVE, NOT 
Wan, and some milled around chanting “I 
Don't Give a Damn for Uncle Sam.” They 
burned draft cards and some American flags 
and paraded across the Mall in splinter 
groups carrying the flag of North Vietnam 
as their rallying point. 
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Following that debacle—almost every week 
it seemed—picketing of government officials, 
protests on campuses and militant attacks on 
draft boards all across the country broke out 
like a rampaging brush fire. 

The last time I was at the Preakness, they 
played the National Anthem as they usually 
do at the beginning of the race. But they 
might as well have played the Missouri Waltz 
for all the attention anyone paid it. The 
same thing happens at D. C. Stadium, al- 
though I understand that at Memorial Sta- 
dium here in Baltimore the anthem receives 
much better treatment. But in most places 
while the anthem is being played, people 
continue to call out for hot dogs and beer 
or just walk around with their hats on. And 
on days when we traditionally honor our na- 
tion and our nation’s heroes, if you drive 
around your neighborhood, I'll bet you can 
count on one hand the number of American 
flags that are hung out. Well, those are very 
small things, perhaps. But they are evidence 
of subtle change. Lack of respect for the flag 
has become so widespread that at West 
Point, the United States Military Academy 
found it necessary to place a sign beside its 
parade grounds reminding spectators that 
it is customary for men to remove their hats 
at the passing of the banner that was once 
unshamedly referred to as Old Glory. And 
all of us here, refiecting on the origin of the 
Star Spangled Banner in Baltimore, might 
well wonder whether such a patriotic anthem 
would even be published if it were written 
today 

Draft dodgers used to be sort of a joke—in 
between wars anyhow. The American hu- 
morist Artemus Ward still makes me laugh 
when I remember he said he had sent two 
cousins off to the last war and that he now 
stood ready to send his brother-in-law. 

But now it’s a serious matter. One widely 
circulated national magazine not long ago 
featured an article telling young men how 
to beat the draft. Some clergymen and pro- 
fessors have even conducted clinics on draft- 
dodging. Gen. Wallace Greene, in a recent 
speech, referred to an ad from one of these 
organizations which he says has appeared in 
several college newspapers. The ad reads, “It 
is easy to look at our State Department's 
sagacious slapstick, our army's appalling in- 
efficiency—and in the looking—to see only 
retrogression and confusion. If you question 
the right of any government to conscript a 
man against his will, then—serve your coun- 
try! Don’t go to Vietnam!” It goes on to say, 
“If you are not an absolute pacifist, or re- 
ligious, you can still conscientiously object 
to the war in Vietnam. The war in Vietnam 
is a crime! Do not cooperate! For informa- 
tion write the War Resisters League, 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York.” 

That advertisement was aimed right at 
America’s youth—tright at the age group who 
not only must defend America, but whose 
attitudes will shape the destiny of our coun- 
try for years to come. 

The confusion and despair many of us feel 
was expressed by a young serviceman who 
wrote: “How can it be that one boy lies rot- 
ting from malnutrition and torture in a jun- 
gle prison in North Vietnam—and another 
boy spits and tramples of the flag of this 
country; that one boy lies sightless in a 
Naval hospital from communist-inflicted 
face wounds—and another boy uses a com- 
munist flag to drape himself, in defiance of 
the laws of this country; that one physician 
begins his 30th straight hour standing over 
an operating table in pursuit of life for men 
serving this country—and another physician 
implores crowds of young men to refuse to 
serve their country; that one clergyman 
shields a wounded boy from an enemy 
bayonet with his body and dies—and another 
clergyman uses his cloth as a shield to preach 
hate, dissension and lawlessness. 

“How can it be?“ 

Well, incidents such as these cause many 
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people to ask, “Whatever happened to 
patriotism?” 

Some people tell me nothing’s happened. 
They say that true patriotism is what mo- 
tivates them to burn the flag, to burn their 
draft cards, to shout epithets against their 
country. They say they love their country so 
much that they cannot help but protest in 
these forms when they see our leaders steer- 
ing a course they believe to be wrong. They 
say the same issues are at stake here as were 
at stake at the Nuremberg trials. And they 
say the National Anthem shouldn't be played 
at ballgames and horse races in the first 


place, 

Well, maybe so. But those are about the 
only places I ever hear it played any more, 
and I'd rather hear it there than not at all. 

Maybe that’s just a rag to them, but it’s a 
flag to me—an American flag—and ought not 
to be desecrated. Maybe they don’t like the 
war—who does?—maybe they don’t agree 
with our foreign policy. But do they have a 
better, workable policy to suggest? If they 
do, I haven’t heard it or read about it. “Get 
out of Vietnam” they cry, ignoring the how 
and when, They have the right to dissent, 
and no one wants to deny them that right, 
but they need a strong dose of realism and 
responsibility to go along with it. Demonstra- 
tors who glorify the Viet Cong, who burn 
flags or draft cards, who urge the world in 
general to “make love, not war” are indulg- 
ing in dissent for dissent’s sake. And the 

ent is too important to be taken over 
by extremists on either side. 

I saw a perfect example of that last sum- 
mer. I was on my way to a luncheon and as I 
went through Lafayette Park, I noticed a row 
of pickets in front of the White House. As I 
got closer I saw that there were actually two 
groups of marchers, and when I finally got 
there, I saw who they were, and I thought to 
myself, that really caps the climax. One 
group was the khaki-dressed, boot-clad storm 
troopers of the American Nazi party. The 
other was a bunch of hippies singing peace 
songs and passing out flowers. I thought to 
myself, there are the extremes of both sides, 
There are some reasonable arguments against 
involvement in Asia, but I don’t think the 
Peaceniks speak them, And there are some 
reasonable arguments for involvement in 
Asia, but the Neo-Nazi don’t speak them. 
None of them on either side speak for me, 
certainly. 

Right on the spot I got thoroughly dis- 
gusted, I don’t know about you, but I’m fed 
up to the gills with the Peaceniks and their 
counterparts. I’m fed up with this lack of 
loyalty to anything. I’m fed up with draft- 
card b and flag burning. I’m fed up 
with violence and civil disobedience, and I 
am sickened and angered by the downgrad- 
ing of patriotism. Where are the people who 
are for things? They're about as hard to find 
as a nickel beer. We hear a lot about the 
right to dissent and we respect and uphold 
that right. But what about the right to reply? 
Are the courageous to be shouted down and 
intimidated by the dissenters? Is only one 
side of the story to be told? 

Pride in our country and in ourselves has 
fallen on hard times. Somehow we've been 
suckered into downgrading and discount- 
ing a glorious past. We've clouded the ac- 
complishments of our nation’s heroes. And 
as a result of the actions and remarks of a 
few, patriotism—honorable, honest patriot- 
ism—has become suspect. It's almost become 
a nasty word, and I think that's a tragedy. 

Many people will disagree with me. And I 
acknowledge that, taken by itself, perhaps 
the burning of our flag means nothing. Taken 
by itself, perhaps shouting curses against 
America by her own citizens means nothing. 
Taken by itself, perhaps open defiance of the 
laws of this country means nothing. Taken 
by themselves, as isolated instances, perhaps 
all these acts represent only disgruntled 
acts of irresponsibility and are no cause for 
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prolonged worry. But taken all together, when 
viewed as a total force, I think they repre- 
sent an erosion of principle which will have 
the same effect as a malignant tumor. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, says that of 
21 notable civilizations, 19 perished not from 
external conquest but from evaporation of 
belief from within. 

Some weeks ago, the National Committee 
for Effective Congress sent out a statement 
that sounds ominously like Toynbee's diag- 
nosis. With no exaggeration intended, the 
committee’s statement said that “America 
has experienced two grave crises in her his- 
tory: the Civil War and the economic Depres- 
sion of the 30's. This country may now be on 
the brink of a third trauma—a depression of 
the national spirit.” 

That may be the greatest tragedy of all, 
because as the noted theologian Elton True- 
blood says in his book The Life We Prize, 
“one of the greatest dangers we face in our 
confused times is that a dull despair may 
settle down over our minds as it becomes 
clear that our century is one of continuing 
strain. And if this mood of despair becomes 
general, the very effort to change the course 
of events will cease.” 

In this part of the country I understand 
that one of the specialties is steamed crab. 
In other parts of the country they boil them. 
Maybe you've seen them fixed that way. You 
know if you put those crabs in a pot of cold 
water and turn up the heat gradually, they 
don't know what's happening to them—they 
don’t thrash about or try to climb out. They 
just sit there and the water gets hotter and 
hotter and before they know it, they're done. 
But just put them in a pot of hot water and 
watch what happens. Then they really kick 
up a fuss, 

I think there’s a parallel here. Maybe the 
heat's being turned up on us so gradually we 
don’t know what’s happening. Might not this 
be what's happening to faith and belief and 
love of this country? Might not it be waning 
and leaving without our knowing it? If it is, 
what is our responsibility? 

The British statesman Edmund Burke said 
it well. He said, “For evil to succeed, it is only 
necessary that good men do nothing.” 

It’s very late to be discovering that 
patriotism is not something pre-cooked, 
ready-mixed or quick frozen for use on short 
notice. We can’t put it on ice during the 
current crisis and thaw it out for a later 
one. It's very late, but it's not too late. There 
is something about dark times that may 
actually lead to more profound thought on 
central questions. It’s possible for men to 
be more clear-eyed in disaster than they 
are in prosperity. Valuable contributions 
have emerged from dark ages only because 
some men, in the midst of darkness, have 
made it their main business to keep alive 
things that are most precious. There are 
some things that together we can do. 

We can get back to a few fundamentals. 
We can remind ourselves that patriotism 
and love of country is not a more intellec- 
tual abstraction. It’s not merely a word just 
for a Fourth-of-July oration. 

We can realize that “America” stirs some- 
thing deeper within us than mere geogra- 
phy. “A man’s country,” said author George 
Curtis, “is not a certain area of land, of 
mountains, rivers and woods. It is a prin- 
ciple, and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle.” 

We can realize that patriotism is not 
something to be ashamed of. And whenever 
anyone gives you the idea that it is you can 
say, “Wait a minute. You have the right 
to speak your piece and I’m going to listen 
to you. But when you're done, I have a few 
words to say, too.” 

And whenever the flag goes by or when- 
ever the National Anthem is played, we can 
give them the respect and honor due them 
and we can encourage others to do the 
same thing. We can remind ourselves that 
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the things they stand for were created by 
the collective experience of a great people. 
Everything they represent was written by 
their lives. 

Lives like Private First Class Butch Strick- 
land of Graham, North Carolina. Now, you 
don’t know who Butch Strickland was. 
Probably you've never heard of him before 
and neither had I until just a few days ago. 
The Freedoms Foundation presented him its 
highest honor, But they had to do it 
posthumously. I want to read you part of a 
letter that was found among his personal 
effects. With the knowledge that he might 
be killed in Vietnam, he wrote this letter 
in advance to his family: 

“Dear Folks: 

“I'm writing this letter as my last one. 
Believe me, I didn’t want to die, but I know 
it was part of my job. I want my country 
to live for billions and billions of years to 
come. 

“I want it to stand as a light to all people 
oppressed and guide them to the same free- 
doms we know. If we can stand and fight for 
freedom, then I think we have done the job 
set down for us. It’s up to every American 
to fight for the freedom we hold so dear. If 
we don’t, the smells of free air could become 
dark and damp as in a prison cell. 

“We won't be able to look at ourselves in a 
mirror, much less at our sons and daughters 
because we know we have failed our country 
and future generations. 

“I fought for Sandy, Nell, Gale (his sisters) 
and for Mom and Dad. But when the twins 
get old enough, they'll probably have to fight, 
too. Tell them to go proudly and without 
fear of death because it is worth keeping the 
land free 

Well, as long as we have men like that, 
and there are many of them, this country is 
going to go a long, long way. What they need 
from us is a little help, and we can give it to 
them. 

Now, let there be no misunderstanding. 
I'm not defending or advocating our position 
in Vietnam—I'm not here to discuss that is- 
sue. I'm not endorsing any special group or 
any special interests. And I’m not calling 
for super-patriots either. They’re as bad as 
their counterparts on the far left. 

What I am calling for is that plain, old- 
fashioned kind of patriotism that has been 
such a rich part of our national culture. Per- 
haps this Chamber could take on such a re- 
trieval of faith in this country and in our- 
selves as a project. You know there has been 
a lot of talk that business is not held in a 
very high regard by a lot of people. We've 
been looking for some way to get across the 
message that we love something besides the 
dollar. Perhaps this might be a way to do 
that. And if you do, I think you'll find a lot 

of people who believe as we do that life does 
have a purpose and that we have a duty. 
They just need to be reminded of it. 

I'm coming to the end now, and I'm think- 
ing of a charge that was first laid down in 
1787. At the close of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin arose to address 
the delegates at that historic meeting and he 
said, “And now, gentlemen, we have given 
you a republic ... if you can keep it.” 

That charge needs to be given to us again 
today, I think. 

And how can we keep it? By acknowledging 
the right to dissent but also upholding the 
right to reply. By remembering that patriot- 
ism means love of one’s own country without 
hating other countries. By remembering that 
we have a heritage that has been renewed 
time and again in places like Bunker Hill, 
Yorktown, the Marne, Okinawa, Omaha 
Beach, the Chosen Reservoir, and now in 
Vietnam by men like Butch Strickland, and 
by resolving not to let them down. You may 
recall the toast Stephen Decatur proposed in 
1816, a toast to “our country—right or 
wrong.” I'll not ask you to go that far, but 
remembering those things, those places, 
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those men, perhaps we can raise our glasses 
in mental toast and say, “Yes, we can keep 
that heritage. That we can do... that we 
will do.” 


Expansion of the National Cemetery 
System 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 30, 1968, the President’s message to 
the Congress included these words: 

Every veteran. . . should have the right 
to be buried in a national cemetery situated 
reasonably close to his home. 


Yet that right is being ignored. Like 
many of my colleagues, I have often 
urged expansion of the national cemetery 
system, because more land is needed to 
accommodate veterans and members of 
their families after death. 

Finally, after 4 years of meetings and 
studies, the Defense Department an- 
nounced on February 10, 1967, that Bev- 
erly National Cemetery in Beverly, N.J., 
would be expanded by 10 acres. More 
than 1 year has passed since that an- 
nouncement, but nothing has been done 
by the Defense Department to acquire 
those 10 acres and provide for mounting 
needs. 

Federal funds for acquiring 32 addi- 
tional acres at five different national 
cemeteries were appropriated by Con- 
gress in 1967, but that money has not 
been spent. I believe that it should—and 
so do the millions of members of this 
Nation’s three main veterans organiza- 
tions—the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

I have also received hundreds of let- 
ters from constituents, urging that 
enough national cemetery land be pro- 
vided. One of these letters—from the 
president of a veterans’ ladies auxiliary 
in Colonia, N.J., summarized this strong 
feeling: 

It's very little to ask for the boys and men 
who sacrificed so much for a better nation 
and world. 


These additional acres at Beverly—to 
provide for 6,000 more gravesites—will 
only take care of present gravesite re- 
quirements. I hope, therefore, that the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, currently 
meeting, will decide that a new policy 
should be adopted for future needs. The 
last hearings were held in 1962 by a dif- 
ferent committee, and since then it has 
been obvious to me and many others that 
hearings reflecting current views should 
change the existing policy on national 
cemetery matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that by trans- 
ferring the authority to investigate and 
study the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of national cemeteries from 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
this disturbing problem will finally re- 
ceive the attention, action, and solution 
it deserves. 

Our veterans protected us when our 
freedom was threatened by tyranny, so 
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we must not forget them—in life, or 
death. 


Free Chinese Say “No Retreat” 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the many 
American friends of free China were 
proud of the reaction of Ambassador 
Chow Shu-Kai that free China has no 
intent to retreat from Quemoy and 
Matsu Islands off the mainland of China. 

Many feel that to aid our boys and our 
South Vietnamese friends we should en- 
courage the free Chinese to infiltrate the 
mainland in a liberation operation to re- 
turn to control of their native country. 
For sure, if the Nationalist Chinese un- 
dertake the long trek home, the Commu- 
nists of Mao Tse-tung would not be free 
to spread their hate and revolution 
around the world nor to present any 
threat against our boys in Vietnam. 

And then, there seem to be those in 
high places who say we should discourage 
any free Chinese liberation movements 
which might destroy the Soviet Commu- 
nist bloc—some even suggest there was a 
hip-pocket agreement with Russia to im- 
prison the free Chinese on Taiwan be- 
cause the Russians want a friendly buffer 
state. 

In any event, it appears our good 
friends on Taiwan have a mind of their 
own as they feel the growing need for 
free leadership and courage in Asia. The 
Pueblo was one thing, the Quemoy and 
Matsu Islands are not ours to give. 

Surely no American would want to 
prevent the free Chinese from attaining 
their awaited goal of freedom. 

I include the Associated Press release 
for March 25, following my comments: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 

Picayune, Mar. 25, 1968] 
NATIONALIST CHINA INFORMS UNITED STATES 
or PULLOUT REJECTION—‘No” GIVEN QUE- 
moy, Marsu WITHDRAWAL IDEA 
(By Spencer Davis) 

WASHINGTON.—Nationalist China has told 
the United States that any suggestion of 
pulling out the defending garrison from the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu would 
be rejected with an unequivocal “no.” 

Chinese Nationalist Ambassador Chow 
Shu-Kai made this clear in an interview 
Sunday after a report circulated that the 
United States is preparing to ask President 
Chiang Kai-shek to withdraw his forces from 
the Nationalist islands only three to 12 miles 
off the Chinese mainland, 

“At a time when the Chinese mainland is 
in great turmoil and the people are resisting 
Mao Tse-tung in trying to overthrow his 
regime, it would be criminal to put more 
territory and people on a platter to be offered 
to that regime for slavery,” Chow said. 

There are an estimated 55,000 civilians on 
Quemoy which is closest to the mainland and 
15,000 more on Matsu. Officials will not say 
how many military are concentrated on the 
two islands but estimates have ranged at 
100,000 or more—representing a sizable por- 
tion of Chiang’s 600,000-man armed forces. 


FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND CIVILIANS 


There are no American forces on the is- 
lands. U.S. 7th Fleet units patrol the Taiwan 
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Strait, but the fleet is mostly engaged in 
waters off Vietnam and Korea. 

Newspaper columnist Jack Anderson re- 
ported Wednesday that a secret Defense De- 
partment analysis came to the conclusion 
that the offshore islands could be written off 
without jeopardizing the defense of Taiwan. 
Several State Department aides also were said 
to have recommended the pullback as a 
means of helping cut the military costs. 

Although Quemoy and Matsu remain under 
attack by Chinese Communist artillery every 
other day, Chow said that cultivation of the 
land has been improved to the point that 
both islands are self-sufficient in food 
supplies. 

SINISTER PLAN 


“Unless somebody is mounting a sinister 
plan against us or is totally ignorant of the 
consequences, he will not make such a fan- 
tastic suggestion that we should withdraw,” 
he said. “Our reply would be an unequivocal 
no. 

“Any U.S. suggestion for the removal of 
the Chinese Nationalist forces would be 
rejected.” 

He said some Americans believe that Com- 
munism will be a permanent fixture on the 
Chinese mainland and that, like it or not, 
the United States will have to live with it. 

Chow challenged this and said those hold- 
ing such views “ignore what is happening in 
the gradual disintegration of the Mao 
regime.” 

He called suggestions such as U.N. mem- 
bership for Red China and withdrawal from 
the off-shore islands efforts to appease Peking. 


The Kidney Disease Treatment and 
Prevention Act of 1968 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill aimed at helping to re- 
lieve the tragic shortage of aids to suf- 
ferers of kidney diseases. My bill would 
provide an initial $20 million to help fi- 
nance centers for the treatment of kid- 
ney disease, research, and the training of 
medical personnel. i 

The destruction of the kidney’s ability 
to cleanse the blood, called chronic 
uremia, killed 5,000 people last year in 
our country. Most could have survived 
with proper aids. We have heard and 
read the stories of kidney transplants and 
the tremendous success physicians have 
had. There are also artificial kidney 
machines that clean the blood by a proc- 
ess known as dialysis. We have the know- 
how, but at the present time, there are 
not enough available kidneys for trans- 
plant, machines for treatment, or trained 
medical personnel to save these lives. 

The artificial kidney machine, per- 
fected in 1960 by Dr. Belding Scribner of 
Seattle, Wash., was first used to clean the 
blood of one of Dr. Scribner’s patients. 
This patient still lives, dependent on the 
dialyzer for survival. 

There is hope for treating these peo- 
ple, but it is a question of economic re- 
sources. There are not enough available 
funds to provide machines to all who 
need them. This means that many physi- 
cians must choose who should die and 
who should live in many instances. If a 
man has several dependents, he has a 
better chance to be chosen to use a ma- 
chine than someone with no dependents. 
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No man should have to make that type 
of decision. How can a judgment be made 
between two given individuals? Is a 
church elder to be chosen over a house- 
wife? Is a gas station attendant to be 
chosen over a bank president? In a free 
society, such value judgments cannot be 
tolerated. 

The answer to the problem lies in a 
three-sided offensive: dialysis, trans- 
plantation, and research. 

If a cure for destructive kidney dis- 
eases can be found, fewer individuals will 
have to depend on transplants or artifi- 
cial kidney machines. Until more effec- 
tive treatment does come about, we must 
support greater use of transplants, more 
dialyzers, and more research. My bill will 
provide a needed step in this direction. 


Hamilton Protests Discrimination Against 
Rural America 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article by Mr. Ben Cole of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Indianapolis Star. It 
is an excellent and timely summation 
of a recent Treasury Department action 
which brings to a halt a Federal loan 
program to assist rural communities to 
finance water and sewer systems. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Cole’s arti- 
cle at this point in the RECORD: 
HAMILTON JOINS PROTEST: LOANS TO RURAL 

AREAS FOR WATER, SEWERS END 
(By Ben Cole) 

WaASHINGTON.—The Treasury Department 
has put a stop to a Federal loan program 
created by Congress to give tiny rural com- 
munities a chance to finance clean water 
and sanitary sewer facilities. 

Representative Lee H. Hamilton (D-Ind.) 
said yesterday he has joined other congress- 
men in protesting to Treasury Secretary 
Henry M. Fowler a ruling that in effect 
canceled out the program. 

Congress two years ago created a rural 
water-sewer program under which the Farm- 
ers Home Administration could lend funds 
to rural communities. FHA, in turn, was per- 
mitted to sell the insured loans to private 
investors, who could treat them the same as 
tax-free municipal bonds. 

Representative Olin Teague (D-Tex.), a 
leading proponent of the system, said it had 
the virtue of putting tiny, often financially 
weak rural communities on a par with big 
cities. Municipalities enjoy the advantage of 
being able to sell bonds to private investors 
who buy them because of their tax free 
advantage. 

Critics of the Federal income tax system 
have leveled attacks at tax-free bonds be- 
cause they provide an income tax loophole 
for a few exceedingly wealthy individuals 
who invest heavily in municipal securities. 

FHA, while crippled as to implementing 
the 1965-enacted revolving loan system, may 
still insure loans for rural entities from 
private non-tax free sources. Many rural co- 
operatives have been formed to use this plan. 

But the Agriculture Department has noti- 
fied borrowers seeking $374,994,186 in loans 
and $191,848,817 in supplementary grants 
that it cannot meet their needs. 
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There are still waiting in agriculture de- 
partment files another 892 applications rep- 
resenting $158,940,842 of loans and $41,- 
695,735 in grants. 

The law permits Federal grants to the 
rural communities to supplement loans. 

In Indiana, 37 loans have been rejected, 
representing $10,209,000 plus $1,837,000 in 
grants. Another 26 are pending, represent- 
ing $4,708,000 of loans and $1,276,000 of 
grants. 

In an effort to answer the protests of Con- 
gress members, the Treasury Department has 
advocated direct Federal loans in place of 
the tax-free loan system. However, Teague’s 
office noted, only $80 million is available in 
the current year for these, and only $75 
million in fiscal 1969. 

Before the Treasury Department moved 
in to stop it, the revolving loan plan was 
used to provide $65 million for small rural 
communities. 

Hamilton and other congressmen noted 
that the refusal to carry out the congres- 
sionally authorized program is out of har- 
mony with the President’s statement in his 
recent message to Congress on preservation 
of national resources. 

The President, in his message, called on 
the Congress for increased Federal aid to 
rural communities. 

Hamilton has also introduced legislation 
which would forbid the Treasury Depart- 
ment from levying taxes on interest paid on 
industrial development bonds. 

Hamilton said he appreciated the Treasury 
Department’s “spirit of thrift,” but “tax 
policy should be left where it belongs—in the 
Congress.” 

Denying tax-free status to the industrial 
bonds and the FHA insured loans, Hamilton 
declared, will do little if anything to close 
loopholes. 

“The tax incentives associated with these 
(industrial development) bonds have been 
the law of the land for 15 years and to re- 
move them now is to take industrial de- 
velopment away from those who need it 
most,” Hamilton said. 


“To Soldiers on Easter” 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, John Mc- 
Mahon, who is State forester in my 
home county of Okaloosa, has written an 
inspiring poem which I feel carries a 
strong and important message. I offer it 
for reprinting in the RECORD: 

To SOLDIERS ON EASTER 
(By John McMahon, Crestview, Fla.) 
Leaving homes and friends, dreams and 
plans 
They died on foreign fields, in distant lands 
In strange places, with strange faces around, 
They fought to save another nation’s 
ground. 
Cut down like sapling trees, like stalwart 
oaks 


In the springtime of their youthful hopes. 

Slain not by bomb or bullet’s sudden pain 

But by the barbs of hate, and pride and gain. 

Some pale sceptics say they died for naught 

Yet freedom is the prize their blood has 
bought. 

At Easter, Lord, remember these young men 

Resurrect them, Lord, and let them live 
again. 

For we recall your words of comfort spoken 
then 

“No greater love than this, to die for 
friends.” 
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Statement in Support of H.R. 15652, To 
Extend License Terms for Broadcast 
Stations From 3 to 5 Years, and for 
Other Purposes 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to speak in support of H.R. 15652, 
to extend the maximum licensing period 
for broadcast stations from 3 to 5 years 
and to abolish renewal requirements for 
licenses in the safety and special radio 
services except under certain stated 
conditions. 

With respect to the first section of this 
bill, I feel that the simple logic of the 
change speaks for itself. When one con- 
siders the vast scope of the present com- 
munications system with which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission deals 
daily—a media which has burgeoned 
from simple telegraph, telephone, and 
broadcast operation, to such complexities 
as UHF, computer, and satellite commu- 
nication services—it seems absurd that 
the Commission must be bogged down by 
certain confining regulations of an act 
which in many sections is definitely out- 
moded in comparison to the media it was 
established to regulate. 

To deal with the myriad facets of the 
communications industry, the FCC is 
guided by a largely antiquated code laid 
down at a time when radio was the most 
advanced form of communication. As a 
result of this and the rapid and continu- 
ing advancement of the communications 
industry, the FCC staff of 1,500 is over- 
burdened and often far behind schedule 
in its work. A remedial measure to al- 
leviate much of the merely routine work 
the FCC is required to do, however, can 
be provided by passage of H.R. 15652. 

As section 307(d) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 stands now, a broad- 
cast licensee or common carrier licensee 
must file for renewal of his license every 
3 years. The time and expense required 
of the licensee in preparing and filing 
these detailed application forms plus the 
great number of man-hours required of 
the FCC staff in reviewing these renewal 
applications seems reason enough for a 
change in ruling. Mr. Rosel Hyde, the 
Chairman of the FCC, himself has said 
that a renewal extension from 3 to 5 
years would “reduce FCC paperwork by 
800 applications per year” and this was 
in 1966. 

In our rapidly expanding society, the 
necessity of having the Commission’s 
major attentions concentrated on those 
more significant developments and prob- 
lems in communications regulation can 
no longer be denied. Relief from more 
routine, peripheral tasks, such as review- 
ing broadcast licenses for renewal, will 
allow the Commission time to direct its 
efforts to the more pressing issues in 
communications media today. 

In addition, we might note that the in- 
terests of public service will not be less- 
ened in any way by the extension pro- 
posed in H.R. 15652. As always, the FCC 
will continue to retain its present au- 
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thority to limit licenses and renewals to 
shorter periods where warranted and to 
review station operation at any time. As 
it is, most broadcast licenses are renewed 
and violators not performing “in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity” 
as stated in their original applications are 
usually discovered and brought to the 
attention of the Commission. 

Finally, the mere futility of renewing 
an application as often as every 3 years 
is further illustrated by the fact that 
such frequent checking merely results in 
repetition and needless duplication of 
the same comprehensive information al- 
ready furnished the Commission 3 years 
before. 

Thus, from all practicable standpoints, 
it seems evident to me that a 2-year 
extension to this rule—brief in statement 
but time-consuming in operation—is both 
in keeping with the best interests of the 
public and especially beneficial in reduc- 
ing the workloads of FCC employees and 
broadcast licensees. For these basic rea- 
sons, I feel the change H.R. 15652 would 
provide in section 307(d) is definitely 
essential. 

As for the second section of this bill, 
to abolish renewal requirements for 
safety and special radio services except 
under certain stated conditions, I also 
support this timesaving change which 
will eliminate a rather needless practice 
as well as a great deal of the paperwork 
associated with the reviewing of these 
licenses. Since the safety and special 
radio services encompass safety, indus- 
trial, land transportation, and amateur 
and disaster radio communications, it is 
obvious that these services are performed 
“in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity” and need not come up for re- 
evaluation and renewal unless violations 
are reported or certain circumstances in 
these services make it necessary for a 
periodic checkup. 

Both sections of H.R. 15652, in my 
thinking, are logical measures—simple 
and yet vitally important in that they 
will alleviate one of the greatest head- 
aches and timewasting activities of the 
communications industry. I heartily en- 
dorse this bill and recommend its prompt 
enactment. 


“Pueblo” Aftermath 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the North Korean Navy has showed the 
world it can kidnap American seamen 
and steal the Pueblo without repercus- 
sions, it is being recognized as a nation 
to be considered in Asia. 

Loss of face to a two-bit nation like 
North Korea has made the United States 
the laughingstock of the world. 

Now the Pakistanis—taking our for- 
eign aid and Public Law 480 food—plan 
on holding consulate drinking parties 
with our enemies, just like our other 
allies. But why blame Pakistan? After 
all, they have every reason to believe we 
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Americans lack the courage to tell them 
to stop cavorting with the enemy, and 
they know full well we would not dream 
of shutting off foreign aid or food. Our 
industrialists would scream and the 
church folk would shriek discrimination. 

But the Pueblo remains impounded 
and 82 of our boys still lie in a stinking 
Communist prison cell and while our 
food recipients in Asia criticize our Viet- 
nam peace effort which halts Communist 
aggression from enslaving those who pro- 
test the loudest. 

I inelude the release from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune for March 25 
following my remarks: 

Nortm Korea, PAKISTAN REACH AGREEMENT 

PYONGANG—North Korea and Pakistan 
have reached an agreement to establish re- 
lations at the consulate general level, accord- 
ing to a North Korean Central News Agency 
report, 


Greek Independence 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
was the 147th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Greek struggle for independ- 
ence from the heavy hand of the Otto- 
man empire. 

On that date in 1821, a group of dedi- 
cated patriots unfurled the banner of re- 
volt and revived the heroic traditions of 
the land which is the birthplace of de- 
mocracy. The Greeks were the first Eu- 
ropean people to emulate the still-recent 
example of the Americans by revolting 
against foreign rule, and their struggle 
won the sympathies and the active sup- 
port of many people in the United States. 

The same spirit of unyielding patriot- 
ism and resistance to tyranny was ex- 
hibited by the citizens of Greece in 1941, 
when their stubborn battle against the 
invading German armies delayed Hitler’s 
campaign on the eastern front by several 
crucial weeks. After the war, Greece 
again won the sympathies and support of 
the Americans when they faced a major 
challenge from Communist subversion 
and aggression. It was in 1947—also in 
the month of March—that President 
Harry S. Truman asked the Congress to 
approve $400 million in economic and 
military assistance for the Greek 
struggle. 

Congress responded quickly, and addi- 
tional U.S. aid followed. This help, plus 
the courage and perseverance of the 
Greek patriots themselves, enabled the 
people of Greece to defeat the threat and 
proceed with the urgent job of recon- 
struction. 

I was proud yesterday to recall our 
role in supporting the hard-won inde- 
pendence of Greece. But I also recalled 
the debt which the entire democratic 
world owes to that country, its people and 
its civilization. On the occasion of this 
anniversary—their “Fourth of July’—I 
would like to extend my heartfelt con- 
gratulations to all of our Greek friends, 
and especially to Americans and New 
Yorkers of Greek origin. 


March 26, 1968 
Ugliness and Baltimore 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Alexander S. Cochran, a fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
one of Baltimore’s most distinguished 
citizens, has written a perceptive article 
discussing the need to combat urban 
ugliness, and citing Baltimore architec- 
ture’s contribution toward the creation 
of a more human environment for the 
residents of that great city. 

The creative construction and renova- 
tion in Baltimore deserve emulation by 
cities large and small throughout the 
Nation. I would like to place Mr. Coch- 
ran’s timely discussion, which first ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues at this point: 
[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Mar. 21, 

1968] 


UGLINESS AND BALTIMORE 
(By Alexander S. Cochran) 


Commentaries titled or subtitled “the crisis 
of our cities” constantly get back to urban 
ugliness. Though only one of a complexity 
of urban concerns, ugliness deserves separate 
attention, especially so because something 
can be done about it. 

Urban disorder and neglect, likened by 
J.K. Galbraith to the unmade bed, is one type 
of ugliness which is relatively simple to 
diagnose and set about curing. But the full 
meaning of ugliness includes the psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric forces of destruction or 
threat of destruction; more widely still, it 
includes tension, anxiety and despair. These 
can be met constructively with creative forces 
capable of replacing them with confidence, 
trust and even hope. This has happened in 
cities before, and it is happening in cities 
today. Baltimore is a fascinating case in 
point. 

More than ever before we realize the com- 
plexity of what makes up our urban environ- 
ment, but one element still pervades it all. 
This is architecture, defined by the Oxford 
English Dictionary as “the art or science 
of constructing edifices for human use.” The 
humanity of architecture is what gives con- 
structive alternatives to the destructive 
threats and anxieties inherent in urban 
ugliness. Walter Gropius called the key to 
architectural success “the determination to 
allow the human element to become the 
dominant factor. Man is to be the focus for 
all design; then it shall be truly functional.” 
Just recently Lewis Mumford has raised his 
powerful voice, setting “the task for today 
and tomorrow: to restore and eventually to 
elevate even higher than ever before the 
organic and human components that are 
now missing in our compulsively dynamic 
and over-mechanized culture. The time has 
come for architecture to come back to earth 
and to make a new home for man.” 

Baltimore, more than many other com- 
parable cities, has a significant store of arch- 
itecture centered on man. What has hap- 
pened here, and is about to happen, is of 
great importance to all who care about ugli- 
ness and what lies beyond. 

The earliest Baltimore housing grew up 
around the thriving harbor, it served human 
needs creatively, a fact recognized by cur- 
rent preservation interests. Though less pop- 
ular today, the mill residences of our indus- 
trial valleys reflect human concern, High- 
landtown in its own way speaks of man and 
of his home and of his community. 
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Before suburban sprawl turned heartless, 
Baltimore saw the start of Roland Park and 
its succeeding developments to the north. 
Downtown there have been significant re- 
creations of homes with individual man at 
their center. Individualism is strident in 
Tyson street and Seton Hill. Bolton Hill has 
extensive examples of renewal and of new 
creation of residential groups designed for 
man. (Would as much could be said of high- 
rise housing in Baltimore.) There appears 
to be, however, warm creativity about the 
twin apartment towers now nearing comple- 
tion in Charles Center. Then there is the 
important residential community of Cross 
Keys. We have perhaps no better example 
of the obvious search for and achievement 
of homelike quality. 

In buildings for public use, the original 
graciousness to man of the old B.&O. sta- 
tion, Mount Royal, has been recaptured. 
(Would that such could be said of our suc- 
ceeding bus and airline terminals.) Looking 
at only yesterday, the central Pratt Library 
building is outstanding in its welcome to 
the approaching reader; its street level en- 
trance and its tempting display windows were 
once nearly unique. More such hospitality 
would be welcome among our public cul- 
tural structures. We look forward to the new 
Walters Gallery wing. 

The rumbling Goucher gateway beckons 
to the visitor approaching the College Center; 
a feeling of belonging is held out to its users, 
town and gown. Much the same can be said 
of the new Mechanic Theater, with its op- 
portunity for the theater-goer to feel com- 
fortably a part of the great Charles Center 
Plaza. Nearby are two semi-public structures 
with true warmth of welcome to the passer- 
by. The Sun Life Building appears to open 
up its parlor to the public. One Charles 
Center subtly defies the visitor to tell 
whether he is inside the building or outside. 
More business men should consider struc- 
tures which engender ease and confidence 
in the approaching customer or client. 

These examples of Baltimore architecture 
are cited to encourage the belief that we 
can create an urban environment in which 
ugliness has little place. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan has challenged us to provide more 
elegance and distinction to our architecture 
today. At the same time, William Slayton 
emphasizes the need for good vernacular 
architecture. In any case, we must make man 
the focus of all building. Only so may we 
as individuals swell, also our trust and con- 
fidence swell, also our trust and our hope for 
this warm old city in the future. Ugliness 
isn’t really necessary, today or tomorrow. 


Colorado Springs Honors Olympic Queen 
Peggy Fleming 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the city of Colorado Springs, Colo., is pre- 
paring to honor a winsome, lively, and 
talented teenage girl whose feats have 
won applause and respect throughout the 
world. 

I am speaking of Peggy Fleming, a 
Colorado Springs resident who will re- 
turn home bearing the only Gold Medal 
won by a U.S. contestant in the 10th 
Winter Olympics at Grenoble, France. 

Her homecoming will be marked by 
declaration of “Peggy Fleming Day” 
March 29, enabling the people of Colora- 
do Springs to give full civic recognition 
to this young lady whose demeanor and 
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performance on and off the ice have done 
so much to enhance the stature of our 
Nation and our youth. 

The mayor of Colorado Springs, Eu- 
gene McCleary, has organized a special 
reception for Miss Fleming. She will be 
met at the airport by a committee of 
dignitaries, and escorted in a motorcade 
to Colorado College, which Miss Fleming 
attends. The parade will proceed to the 
El Paso County Courthouse, and Miss 
Fleming will be formally presented to the 
people of Colorado Springs at the World 
Arena of the Broadmoor Hotel. 

There, Miss Fleming will be honored, 
and will give a demonstration of the 
skating skills which enabled this young 
Colorado lady to accumulate 1,970.5 
points in the Olympic figure skating 
competition, a full 88.2 points more than 
the second-ranking contestant. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to call 
this Colorado Springs civic tribute to the 
attention of the Congress, and to join in 
the many tributes to Olympic Queen 
Peggy Fleming. 


A Way Out of the Vietnam Quagmire 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as the days 
pass I think it is becoming increasingly 
apparent to everyone that there is great 
discontent in this country over our 
present course in Vietnam. And it is not 
going to suffice for the administration to 
reply that all of these people are weak- 
lings, lacking in moral courage, appeas- 
ers and would-be allies of Ho Chi Minh. 
None of these terms apply. The “weak- 
lings” we are talking about just happen 
to be, in my judgment, a growing major- 
ity of the American people. 

Last week in this House an assemblage 
of my colleagues, led by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], introduced 
a resolution calling for review of South- 
east Asia policy. To date a total of 142 
Members have cosponsored that resolu- 
tion, and I am proud to be one of them. 
This remarkable show of support for 
policy review, amounting to nearly one- 
third of the entire membership of the 
House, is indicative of the growing dis- 
content to which I have referred. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just had an op- 
portunity to read an outstanding speech 
delivered March 19 by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
before a meeting of the Illinois Petro- 
leum Marketers Association in Chicago. 
It is not only an excellent summary of 
the situation we find ourselves in today 
in Vietnam, but it also proposes a pos- 
sible way out of this quagmire. I will 
insert the text of Mr. FINDLEY’s speech 
at this point in the RECORD: 

A Way OUT OF THE VIETNAM QUAGMIRE 
(Text of address delivered Tuesday, March 19, 

1968, at luncheon meeting of Illinois Pe- 

troleum Marketers Association, Chicago, 

III., by U.S. Representative PAUL FINDLEY, 

Member, House Foreign Affairs Committee) 

The other day a colleague from Arizona 
and I talked together about the events that 
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have brought the United States to its pres- 
ent painful and perplexing position in Viet- 
nam. And in conversational speculation, we 
outlined a secret might-have-been meeting 
of the principal Communist leaders of the 
world, say, in the summer of 1964. 

At the time, Communism was in a bad 
way. Its once monolithic structure was in 
fragments. The Soviet Union and Red China 
were sharply at odds, hostile in word and 
deed. Eastern Europe, Albania, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Poland were restive. The So- 
viets had suffered embarrassing setbacks in 
Berlin, Cuba and Africa. 

Those who pondered the question of how 
the cold war was going concluded that the 
Communists were losing it. 

This was the world background for the 
secret huddle of world Communist leaders. 
In this atmosphere of gloom, a third-level 
theorist came forward with a dramatic plan 
to reverse the tide. As the leaders of Com- 
munism sat glumly around the table, here 
is what he might have said: 

“Comrades, I have a plan through which 
we can entangle our chief adversary, the 
United States, in an Asian land war the like 
of which all of its military leaders like Gen- 
erals Eisenhower, Bradley and Ridgway have 
repeatedly warned. 

“Under it, within three years I guarantee 
that 500,000—yes, a half-million—American 
soldiers will be bogged down in jungle fight- 
ing, losing many lives, consuming vast quan- 
tities of supplies and equipment and am- 
munition while gaining essentially nothing. 
Not only that, we will have them on the de- 
fensive—several thousands of them under 
siege in isolated outposts. 

“The Americans will be regarded by much 
of world opinion as white men fighting 
Asians, as new-era colonialists burning vil- 
lages, destroying rice crops, killing and 
maiming women and children, as a power- 
ful bully hitting a little fellow. 

“Their casualties will be heavy, greater 
than Korea, On an average, 500 will be killed 
each week. They will have to boost draft 
quotas, call up reserves and raise taxes. The 
war will cost them $30 billion or more a 
year. And this will upset their economy, 
cause inflation, worsen their balance of pay- 
ments, put the dollar in grave peril, bring 
civil strife and protest marches. 

“It may even bring down the international 
monetary system. 

“Comrades—and here is the plan's truly 
beautiful side—this plan will bring us Com- 
munists back together—Soviets, Chinese and 
Eastern Europeans—supporting a common 
cause together . . and all of this without 
committing a single Russian, or Chinese or 
Eastern European soldier, sailor or airman to 
the danger of combat. 

“And Comrades, this plan will cost only 
about $2 billion a year, maybe a trifle more 
but not much.” 

End of scenario. This monologue was pure 
invention of course. There probably was no 
such meeting and no such plan. 

But the awesome, shattering fact is that 
the President of the United States, sur- 
rounded by advisors all of whom, like him- 
self, have had nothing but the highest 
patriotic motivation have enabled the Com- 
munist world to achieve in about three years 
essentially the results the fictitious Com- 
munist theorist predicted would come to 
pass. 

My suggestion is that we halt the ex- 
tended exercise of national rationalization 
in which we have been engulfed in the last 
year or so. Let’s stop talking the nonsense 
that there are no alternatives to present 
policies in Vietnam. Let's halt the pretense 
that the United States is too big and power- 
ful to admit it has made a mistake, and 
too muscle bound to change course when 
error is obvious. We've all heard of the oil 


operator who keeps drilling and drilling in 
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hope of striking oil. He is more confident at 
30,000 feet than he was at 20,000 because he 
rationalizes that the farther he goes—the 
greater the investment—the closer he must 
be getting to success. 

The possibility that there may be no 
oil—in other words, no success—at the end 
of the hole is kept conveniently out of mind. 
In my view, our nation is proceeding in Viet- 
nam like the oil driller, wasting resources 
on policies whose failure is already obvious. 

When I talk to people in my district, on 
their farms and in their shops, about the 
war I find most of them are troubled by this 
fundamental question: 

Why is it that the United States, the most 
powerful, efficient and successful nation on 
earth can't defeat a small, third-rated back- 
ward country like North Vietnam and do it 
overnight—or at least in six days like the 
Israelis? 

To understand how we can get out of this 

ly preposterous and unbelievable 
position, it is necessary to face squarely the 
truth even if it hurts—and in this case, the 
truth really does hurt. 

Here is the truth, as I see it: 

1. South Vietnam is not, and never was, 
a nation united with a sense of identity. 
Many of its decentralized village and tribal 
units never have given allegiance to Saigon, 
and do not today, In this respect, South 
Vietnam must be distinguished from Thai- 
land, Burma and Cambodia. 

2. The effort to bring contested areas of 
the South under true allegiance to Saigon 
has, by any reasonable yardstick, been a 
dismal failure. Only by destroying crops and 
otherwise making the population dependent 
on refugee programs has any substantial ad- 
vance been made. The Tet offensives have 
demonstrated how shaky the entire political 
military structure of the South has become. 

8. Attack on the North has been likewise 
disappointing, so much so that it raises seri- 
ous question whether the long-needed clos- 
ing of Haiphong harbor to all shipping would 
actually be crucial. Despite continuous aerial 
bombardment of almost every target in the 
North which can properly be called military, 
the enlargement and equipment of enemy 
forces in the South has continued—with the 
Tet offensives showing unexpected levels of 
heavy armor, mobility, dispersal, coordina- 
tion and effectiveness. 

4. The war has become Americanized to 
an alarming and highly-undesirable extent. 
We are no longer in a supporting role. It is 
now a U.S. war. Present policies will tend 
to accelerate this Americanization process, 
with the U.S. bearing an ever-increasing 
burden in lives and money. This will in- 
evitably make the Saigon regime less im- 
portant—and less promising—both militarily 
and politically. 

5. Every troop increase on our part has 
been more than counterbalanced by a much 
smaller input by the enemy. For each addi- 
tional 100,000 U.S. troops, the enemy needs 
to come up with only 20,000 or so. This is 
because the guerrilla nature of the war puts 
the defenders at great disadvantage. 

These are unpleasant facts, but facts none- 
theless. From them, I draw an equally un- 
pleasant conclusion, but one which I con- 
tend is inevitable: More of the same policies 
simply will not do. 

We must change course. 

What should we do? First, let me say what 
we should not do. We should not simply “cut 
and run“. I am not suggesting we surrender 
to Ho Chi Minh and say, “Sorry, Ho, it was 
all a mistake. We leave now.” I am not sug- 
gesting we turn our backs on the hundreds 
of thousands of South Vietnamese who have 
fought loyally at our side and who wish peace 
and democracy in Southeast Asia. Nor do I 
think the anarchists who march on Washing- 
ton, attempting to block entrances to the 
Pentagon, counseling defiance of Selective 
Service, or sending help to the Vietcong have 
the right answers. Not for a minute. 

I do say we must explore other possibili- 
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ties, and do it at once. Today I suggest for 
your consideration one such possibility. I 
underscore that it is only one of several 
actions which I consider to be promising 
alternatives. 

I suggest we invite the enemy to join us 
in going to court with the whole business. 
Yes, go to court. Quit slugging it out with 
each other with bombs and bullets and 
booby-traps, and let the world’s highest 
tribunal decide who is in the right on what 
points, who is in the wrong, and what ought 
to be done. 

The conflict involves many—yes, many— 
unanswered legal questions. Some may be 
answered to the advantage of the North, some 
to the advantage of the South. Some go back 
as far as the Geneva Accords, under which 
free elections were supposed to have been 
held throughout Vietnam, but never were. 

A court exists where these questions could 
properly be studied and answered. 

What I propose is that the United States 
present the legal issues involved in the Viet- 
nam conflict to the world’s highest court— 
the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague. This is the judicial arm of the United 
Nations. 

By this initiative, the United States would 
accept the court’s jurisdiction and its judg- 
ment, even though it should go against our 
position in important respects. We should do 
this, whether Saigon joins us or not. Under 
the circumstances, Saigon would probably 
cooperate but we should make the move re- 
gardless. In my view, the degree to which the 
war has become Americanized would thor- 
oughly justify such a determined move on 
our part. 

Of course no one can predict whether the 
enemy will agree. It is not beyond possibility 
that Ho Chi Minh would see some advantage 
to accepting the challenge. He may feel his 
own position of national power is being 
threatened by his steadily increasing de- 
pendency on Peking and Moscow. He may feel, 
with some justification, that the court’s 
principal judgment might be an order for 
elections throughout Vietnam, South as well 
as North, with his own position in those elec- 
tions advantageous. Who can say? One thing 
can be said, North Vietnam did actually ap- 
ply for United Nations membership several 
years ago, and therefore by implication as- 
sented to the principal of adjudication of 
international disputes by the International 
Court of Justice. 

But let’s say that Ho Chi Minh would re- 
fuse to accept in advance the judgment of 
the court. The refusal would weaken Ho's 
position in the important court of world 
opinion, and therefore would significantly 
strengthen ours. 

In that respect Ho would be on the defen- 
sive, having refused to test the strength of 
his position on the basis of fact and prin- 
ciples. The United States and Saigon would 
thereby win an important propaganda vic- 
tory. 

It would be an important milestone in 
another way too. By this initiative on the 
part of the United States, for the first time 
in human history a major military power 
would have offered to withdraw from the 
field of military battle and rest its case on 
the application of judicial principle. This 
initiative, even though rejected by the other 
party, would stand as a powerful and hope- 
ful precedent as other wars and threats of 
war develop in future years. 

The record of the World Court in resolv- 
ing disputes between nations is not impres- 
sive, certainly not as good as it could be, 
largely because the major powers have not 
needed it. They have been content instead 
to rely on international conferences, negotia- 
tions based on power politics and military 
action. Obviously since neither South Viet- 
nam nor North Vietnam is a member of the 
UN we cannot expect too much from the 
General Assembly or the Security Council in 
solving the political problems in the war. 
By the same token the U.S. has learned from 
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past experience that another Geneva Con- 
ference on Southeast Asia would likely 
merely postpone the critical issues. It would 
buy only time. Sooner or later—and it is 
usually sooner—the agreement reached at 
a new Geneva would break down. 

Naturally there are problems that will be 
encountered in submitting the Vietnam 
issues to the World Court. We would want to 
determine whether the Court could act in 
time. What would happen in Vietnam while 
the Court deliberated? How would the de- 
cisions of the Court be enforced? We would 
want to examine closely whether there are 
serious disadvantages to the U.S. in making 
this offer. What would be the advantages 
or disadvantages to North and South Viet- 
nam? Would this in any important respect 
be a dangerous precedent to the U.S.? I think 
not. Are there any conceivable results which 
would make this course not worth the risk 
or price? Again I think the answer is nega- 
tive. 

Let me point out, however, that these 
same risks and problems would be present in 
any form of political settlement, whether it 
be an All Asian Peace Conference, another 
meeting at Geneva, a UN settlement, or di- 
rect negotiation with the enemy. 

But in every approach except the World 
Court, the issues would be inevitably decided 
on the basis of power politics, not interna- 
tional law. 

Obviously in such circumstances each side 
would be constrained to pay only lip serv- 
ice to the final agreement and then in prac- 
tice actively seek to subvert it. This occur- 
Ted on the part of both North and South 
Vietnam following the 1954 Geneva Accords. 
International negotiations often result in a 
final settlement on the basis of the lowest 
common denominator. However, application 
of the rule of law through the World Court 
as a basis for settling Vietnam certainly 
promises a more attractive and hopefully 
more permanent solution. 

Time is running out. Based on the present 
casualty rate, between now and the next 
Presidential inauguration date—January 
20—22,000 more American boys will die in 
Vietnam. 

We are now heavily engaged in power poli- 
tics on a world scale. In our role we are in- 
creasingly isolated. Not one of the nations in 
West Europe which once engaged in main- 
taining world stability is in reality a global 
power. 

The U.S. is not omnipotent. It cannot force 
its will upon the other 94 percent of man- 
kind. Even if it could the U.S. would be ill 
suited to such a role. As a nation and as a 
people we have always upheld and exalted 
legal principle and procedure—not power 
politics—as the means of resolving disputes. 

As our men fight and die in Vietnam we 
have a duty to Americans—past, present and 
future—to restate convincingly our deter- 
mination to have international disputes set- 
tled by law rather than force. I question 
whether the United States alone can and 
will successfully police the world and settle 
disputes by force. Our quagmire in Vietnam, 
the stalemate in Korea and the Middle East 
and difficulties in Europe show how ill-suited 
we are to this chore, and how unpromising 
US. military force alone has become as a 
means of preserving peace. 

To demonstrate our desire to make the rule 
of law pre-eminent over rule by force, the 
U.S. at once should place all legal issues and 
claims involved in Vietnam before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice requesting ad- 
Judication. 

Through this proposal we would test the 
willingness of the enemy to decide the future 
status of Vietnam by rule of law rather than 
by rule of force, 

At the very least this initiative would show 
dramatically and forcibly our devotion to 
the application of law instead of force to 
settle disputes. It would be in keeping with 
America’s finest tradition, and hopefully 
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would be a precedent for other nations to 
follow in years to come. 

Senator Robert A. Taft put the matter in 

ve when he wrote in 1951: 

“It seems to me that peace in this world 
is impossible unless nations agree to a 
definite law to govern their relations with 
each other and also agree that without any 
veto power, they will submit their disputes 
to adjudication and abide by the decision of 
an impartial tribunal.” 

The most eloquent advocate for world peace 
through world law in his day was the great 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. In his 
last public address before his untimely 
death, Mr. Dulles said: 

“Now, we must seek to establish world 
order based on the assumption that the 
collective life of nations ought to be gov- 
erned by law. There is no nobler mission that 
our nation could perform. Upon its success 
may depend the very survival of the human 
race. We can, therefore, dedicate ourselves to 
this mission with supreme confidence that 
we shall thus fulfill our national destiny.” 


Crispus Attucks, America’s First Negro 
Patriot 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
March 24, the city of Newark honored 
the memory of America’s great Negro 
patriot, Crispus Attucks, with its third 
annual Crispus Attucks Day Parade. It 
was sponsored by the Crispus Attucks 
Society in tribute to the first Negro 
American to die in the Revolutionary 
War, in the Boston Massacre in 1770. 

It was a privilege for me to join offi- 
cials of the city and the society in review- 
ing this exciting and moving parade. The 
seven-division parade lasted more than 
3 hours, and approximately 25,000 per- 
sons participated in it. The marchers in- 
cluded Army Reserve units, police and 
fire departments, high school bands and 
color guards, floats, youth groups, and 
a single division made up of 1,500 mem- 
bers of New York’s United Black Asso- 
ciation. Despite fierce winds, some 60,000 
persons lined the streets of Newark to 
watch the parade. 

The never-ending struggle for univer- 
sal justice and human dignity has made 
famous the names of many great men 
throughout our history. The period im- 
mediately preceding our war for inde- 
pendence produced many such men: 
Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, John 
Hancock, Richard Henry Lee, Elbridge 
Gerry. All were active in the strenuous 
resistance to British tyranny preceding 
the outbreak of actual hostilities. At the 
close of the war, all were also destined 
to rise to further prominence as leaders 
of great political factions and as states- 
men of the highest order. 

Not one of them, however, surpassed 
in democratic zeal and personal heroism 
that of Crispus Attucks, the great Negro 
patriot and hero of the historic Boston 
Massacre of March 5, 1770. 

Unfortunately, almost nothing is re- 
corded of the life of Crispus Attucks pre- 
vious to the event which brought him 
prominence and an untimely death. It is 
possible that he was a sailor on a whal- 
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ing ship and a former slave. In any event, 
he was imbued with the spirit prevailing 
in Boston in the year 1770, hostile to the 
British crown and to the presence of 
British troops in American streets. 

On the evening of March 5, 1770, At- 
tucks assumed command of a group of 50 
or 60 men, mostly sailors, and led them 
down State Street in a protest against 


British misrule. John Adams, witnessing 


the event, described Attucks as “almost 
a giant in stature.” British troops ap- 
peared and barred the way. The patriots 
protested; the troops held their ground; 
the patriots surged forward and the 
troops opened fire, killing three. One of 
these was Crispus Attucks. 

Public feeling in Boston, already 
aroused, was fanned to flame following 
the massacre by patriot orators such as 
Sam Adams and John Hancock. An ac- 
count of the incident, published by Paul 
Revere, was widely distributed. In a short 
time, the name of Crispus Attucks was a 
household word throughout the Colonies. 
It soon developed that the massacre was 
not merely a gallant incident in the 
struggle for America’s freedom. In fact, 
it was a crucial catalyst. It was the first 
powerful influence in forming an out- 
spoken anti-British public opinion and a 
widespread demand for American inde- 
pendence. From that moment forward, 
there was no stopping the cause. 

Though little known prior to his death, 
Crispus Attucks became the hero of our 
Nation’s daring and desperate fight for 
self-determination. He remains a hero 
still today, symbolic of Negroes who, by 
thousands, have given their lives in be- 
half of American democratic principles 
from 1770 to the present day. 

Mr. Speaker, the indomitable bravery 
and idealism of Crispus Attucks should 
never cease to inspire us. His example 
reaffirms our faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of freedom and liberty and in the 
attainment of a world where men will 
live together in peace and justice, guided 
by the highest principles of reason, wis- 
dom and equity. It is with great pleasure 
that I have taken this opportunity to 
celebrate the anniversary of Crispus At- 
tucks’ noble role in the founding of our 
Nation. 


Restore Recomputation Now 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation designed to 
restore equality in retired pay, by basing 
that pay, once again, on current active 
duty pay rates. 

In 1958 the Congress acted in good 
faith when it enacted the pay raise bill 
of that year and discarded the recompu- 
tation principle. This principle was re- 
placed with a straight 6-percent cost- 
of-living increase for retirees. In that 
year, the administration recommended 
that retired armed service members re- 
ceive no increase at all. But the Con- 
gress, realizing the necessity of providing 
due compensation for those men who had 
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served their country, provided a 6-per- 
cent increase for all retirees. 

As we know, the military pay scale has 
consistently been lower than pay scales 
in other professions. It was always un- 
derstood, however that military men 
would receive additional benefits such as 
a housing allowance, food allowance, 
medical benefits, and—a rate of retire- 
ment pay based on the current rate for 
the highest rank attained by the retiree. 
Consequently, the retiree received direct 
benefit from each military pay raise. 
With the 1958 act, however, the principle 
of recomputation was abandoned in fa- 
vor of an across-the-board cost-of-living 
increase. We know now, that this is not 
an equitable system. 

It is my feeling that retired pay should 
once again be linked directly with active 
duty pay, and automatic adjustments in 
retired pay assured whenever the active 
duty rates are changed. The bill I am in- 
troducing would do this, and I urge the 
Congress to reconsider the recomputa- 
tion issue and act favorably to restore it. 


Inquirer Supports Israel Position 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
cils of men, locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally, are often hasty to condemn; 
slow to listen. In recent days, much has 
been said, especially in the United Na- 
tions, concerning the punitive expedi- 
tion of Israel forces sent across the Jor- 
dan River to search out and destroy ter- 
rorist bases. 

Most of what has been heard in the 
U.N. has been one-sided, a monolithic 
support of the Arabs without a thought 
to what provoked Israel to take these 
serious steps. 

Having recently been in this area that 
has been victim to terrorist bombings, 
mining, and sabotage, I can relate to my 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker, that even a 
visit cannot give an inkling of the terror 
visited upon a people seeking peace; only 
living under this explosive sword of 
Damocles can result in understanding 
the reasons leading up to the Israel ex- 
pedition. 

On March 23, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer gave the most lucid explanation 
of the situation that I have yet seen. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, to share this in- 
formative editorial with my colleagues, 
at this point I include the following in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ISRAELI REPLY TO TERRORISM 

It is distressing to find the US. State 
Department so readily joining France, the 
Soviet Union and the various Arab states in 
the chorus of condemnation against the 
Israeli reprisal raid on guerrilla strongpoints 
in Jordan. 

In deploring Israel's military actions 
against Jordan and charging that they are 
damaging to hopes for a Middle East settle- 
ment, the State Department, through its 
spokesman Robert J. McCloskey, has com- 
pletely ignored the long-standing Arab ag- 
gression which provoked the Israeli strike. 
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McCloskey has come to be regarded by 
some as the spokesman for the pro-Arab bloc 
in the State Department, as he never appears 
to open his mouth about Arab aggression, 
but only concerns himself with Israeli reac- 
tion to such aggression. 

The Department’s statement urging Israel 
to pull its forces out of Jordanian territory, 
and calling for restoration of the shattered 
cease-fire agreement, overlooks the fact that 
the Arabs have never honored the cease-fire 
from the moment it was adopted by both 
sides following the Arab defeat last June. 

It is well known, to the State Department 
as well as to anyone else who is interested, 
that terrorists based on Jordanian territory 
have repeatedly crossed the cease-fire line 
to commit acts of sabotage, destruction and 
murder. There has hardly been a night when 
infiltrators have not slipped across the Jor- 
dan River to plant land-mines in West Bank 
areas, causing many fatalities. A mine 
planted by Arabs near Eilath earlier this 
week wrecked a school bus, killing two chil- 
dren and injuring others. Guerrilla warfare 
has been incessant, much of it carried on by 
uniformed members of a Syrian terrorist or- 
ganization working out of East Bank bases. 

The Arabs no doubt would like the Israelis 
to sit still and do nothing while the terror- 
ists employ the cease-fire as a screen for uni- 
lateral warfare. Thursday’s air and ground 
strike by Israeli military forces showed that 
the limit of patience had been reached. If 
the cease-fire is to work, it has to work on 
both sides of the line. Seeing that it does 
work in that manner is a task the Security 
Council should set itself to, instead of en- 
gaging in its familiar and meaningless ritual 
of one-sided condemnation, 


How To Save Billions of Dollars—Human 
Renewal Fund 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
thusiasm across the country for the pro- 
posed human renewal fund, designed to 
trim the fiscal year 1969 budget in spe- 
cific areas by $6.5 billion and to plow 
back $2.5 billion into top priority areas, 
is an indication that the Nation is crying 
for new and more dynamic ideas on how 
to solve our problems. 

Many Members of the House are ac- 
tively working on this new and exciting 
concept as to how America can effectively 
prepare for the 21st century. 

As I have indicated before, there is 
growing editorial support for the plan. 
At this point I would like to insert an 
editorial which appeared in the March 
18, 1968, edition of the Portland, Maine, 
Press Herald. 

The editorial follows: 

REPUBLICAN GROUP SHOWS DECISIVELY How 
To Save BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

The American people in the past have been 
subjected to loud demands from members 
of Congress, singly or collectively, for econ- 
omies in the cost of the federal establish- 
ment. 

More often than not, however, the com- 
plainants have not specified where they 
thought savings could be made, simply be- 
cause federal spending in a member's dis- 
trict or state is a Congressman’s best friend. 

But now a group of Republican House 
members, led by Rep. Charles E. Goodell of 
New York, has attacked the governmental- 
cost problem in a novel way. The eight mem- 
bers propose detailed cuts of $6.5 billions in 
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the current presidential budget (which Con- 
gress has not yet adopted). They also suggest 
the creation of a $2.5 billion “Human Re- 
newal Fund” for the next fiscal year “to 
meet urgent human needs and the urban 
crisis in our nation.” If made effective, the 
result would be net savings of $4 billions. 

The Republicans’ human renewal fund 
displays the concern of many moderate and 
liberal party members for solutions to some 
of the nation’s most pressing, and at the 
same time most costly, problems. 

The economies proposed are of equal if 
not greater interest, because the GOP group 
has rushed in where the majority fear to 
tread. Here are some of the savings the mem- 
bers think can be made: 

A 60 percent reduction in military person- 
nel in Europe, $2.1 billions; development of 
a supersonic transport plane, $222 millions; 
defense-supported arms sales overseas, $200 
millions; the civilian space program, $400 
millions; a $10,000 maximum payment in fed- 
eral farm subsidies, $400 million; foreign 
aid, $700 millions; a freeze on federal civilian 
employment at 97 percent, $960 millions; a 
freeze on high-income apartment programs, 
$400 millions; the National Science Founda- 
tion, $250 millions; the President’s contin- 
gency reserve, $400 millions; and public 
works (20 per cent stretch-out) $200 millions. 

With other minor savings, this adds up 
to $6.6 billions, and gives the Republicans 
the right to claim that they are showing 
where the cost of government can be reduced 
without great harm to the country. They also 
say, with justification, that “the administra- 
tion has consistently refused to exercise the 
political integrity required to establish posi- 
tive national spending priorities.” 

The war is a priority, and pollution abate- 
ment is a priority, and we agree with the 
GOP economizers that “human investment“ 
in the form of jobs, education and housing is 
a priority, too. 

This proposal deserves better treatment 
than it will probably get from the Democrats 
in Congress, and this goes for some GOP 
members, too. 

“We are discovering that the nation cannot 
afford guns and butter, and the Goodell bloc 
has singled out billions in spending that can 
easily be deferred. The accent, as they stress, 
should be on genuine priorities, i 


Countryside Development Commission 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced H.R. 16098, a bill to create 
a Countryside Development Commission 
to analyze and study the various causes 
of the rural migration to the cities, and 
to make those recommendations to Con- 
gress which would provide both a bal- 
ance of the population shift and of in- 
come levels to our rural people. This 
study has an urgency that can no longer 
be denied, just as are those problems 
bursting forth from our ghetto areas. 
There is a need for quick action and, yet, 
such action should be based on the facts. 

In line with this sense of urgency is 
the statement contained in the March 19 
report of the Joint Economic Committee. 
This report lists the seven areas of agree- 
ment between both the majority and 
minority members of this joint commit- 
tee and item No. 6 reads as follows: 

The close link between rural and urban 
poverty requires more emphasis on the devel- 
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opment of rural America. This should include 
improving the opportunities for rural people 
for off-farm employment within their local- 
ity and providing education and training on 
a par with that available in urban areas. 


Thus, this committee has unanimously 
agreed that the problems of rural Amer- 
ica need prompt attention, even though 
they have listed only two of the many 
possibilities for providing those helps in 
our countryside. There may be many 
other routes or methods to pursue, in- 
cluding tax incentives, to get business to 
locate in the countryside. There may be 
additional avenues to be pursued in the 
areas of recreation and service indus- 
tries. These can best be determined with 
a thorough and prompt study from such 
a commission as H.R. 16098 provides. 


Maryland Voice of Democracy Winner 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 12 it was my privilege 
to attend the annual congressional din- 
ner of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
to meet there the Maryland winner of the 
VFW’s Voice of Democracy Contest, Neal 
B. Abraham, of Hagerstown, in the Sixth 
Congressional District. 

The theme of the annual VFW con- 
test this year was Freedom's Challenge,” 
a most appropriate choice. Neal Abra- 
ham’s winning speech is a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking one, and I would like 
to include it in the Recorp at this point: 


FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 


Freedom, one of the most abstract terms 
in the English language, has, nevertheless, 
some very concrete opponents. According to 
William F. Buckley, these enemies still in- 
clude the U.S.S.R., and, according to the 
White House, the Viet Cong and Communist 
China must be included as well. Many in the 
adult world say that demonstrators, draft- 
card burners, and hippies must be considered 
as enemies of freedom, while, according to 
many of these, the adults are the true ene- 
mies. Most revolutionaries consider Ameri- 
can imperialism to be freedom’s greatest 
opponent. 

Freedom, then, cannot be judged by its 
enemies, We must look deeper into the mean- 
ing of freedom, for freedom is not absolute 
wantonness nor license to do all that we 
wish. Freedom is free expression that does 
not infringe on the free expression of others. 

In the past, Freedom challenged our an- 
cestors to higher goals and ideals, Freedom 
challenged the colonists to establish a de- 
mocracy, In 1812 it challenged Americans to 
fight for the freedom of the seas. In the 
1860's Freedom challenged Americans to 
abolish slavery. In the 1890’s Freedom chal- 
lenged Americans to defend the rights of the 
oppressed whether they were in this coun- 
try or any other part of the world, Free- 
dom challenged Americans in 1917 to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” In 1941, and 
again in 1950, Freedom challenged Ameri- 
cans to meet and defeat totalitarian govern- 
ments. 

Each time Americans met the challenge 
and were victorious! 

The current challenge to freedom is, on 
the surface, meeting the aggression in Viet- 
nam and making the dignity and equality of 
man a reality. These challenges are not 
superficial; indeed, they are very real. But 
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the challenges in the future will be even 


greater. 

Who will meet freedom’s future challenges? 
Take a look at many of those who hold in 
their hands America’s future, and what do 
you find? Beards, filth, draft-card burners, 
hippies, love-ins, pot, acid, murder, and, 
worst of all, that chant that springs forth 
at any mention of the draft, “Hell no, we 
won't go!“ 

A vocal minority you say? Perhaps. But how 
can any of the offspring of the greatest free 
nation in the world oppose a war for the free- 
dom of others—the war in Vietnam? The 
answer is clear. This struggle is for an ideal 
that is not understood. Freedom is so often 
taken for granted that it has lost its mean- 
ing. How can one fight for others’ rights 
which he does not even know or recognize? 

Freedom’s challenge? Oh, yes, we can 
have a protest against the protestors, become 
fine upstanding citizens, volunteer for Viet- 
nam, and support our government in all 
its endeavors, Yes, all this we can do. 

But if this is our only answer, then we 
shall surely fail. For history has shown us 
that the average age of the world’s great 
democratic societies has been but 200 years. 
All such nations have progressed through 
this sequence: 

From Bondage to Spiritual Faith 

From Spiritual Faith to Great Courage 

From Courage to Liberty 

From Liberty to Abundance 

From Abundance to Selfishness 

From Selfishness to Complacency 

From Complacency to Apathy 

From Apathy to Dependency and 

From Dependency back again into 
Bondage 

This is where we stand. Long since have we 
passed through Abundance and into Com- 
placency. Today's youth are beginning to 
reveal their Apathy, while Dependency on 
the Government is already prevalent, 

And more frightening, in just nine years 
the United States will be 200 years old. 

Time is running out. The most concrete 
threat to freedom is extinction, and free- 
dom’s greatest challenge to us is to make it 
relevant, and thereby lasting, to prove that 
history need not repeat itself. 


Inmate Speaks to Young Americans 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
weekly reader of the OP News—the Ohio 
Penitentiary News—I find many inter- 
esting columns. A recent editorial by Edi- 
tor Gordon Firman should be must read- 
ing for every young American. What 
Firman does in excellent literary style is 
to recount the choices that are available 
to a young man or woman and how mak- 
ing the wrong decision can end up in a 
life of crime. 

Mr. Firman is to be congratulated for 
this fine editorial and, as I said, Mr. 
Speaker, I only wish it were must read- 
ing in every high school throughout the 
Nation. The editorial appeared in the 
March 16, 1968, issue of OP News, and 
follows: 


Two Doors 
Once there was a boy. He was like most 
boys, energetic, adventurous, curious, and 
impetuous. 
He indulged in the pranks of boyhood, 
soaping windows, letting air out of automo- 


By author known only to history. 
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bile tires, scratching graffitti on walls, and 
dreaming heroic exploits. 

But he differed from most boys. As he 
grew older he did not lose his craving for 
adventure and his impetuousness. And so in 
time these traits forced him face to face 
with two doors. Doors of decisions. One night 
be found himself deciding whether or not 
to steal hub caps from a car. Deciding one 
way would lead back to his awaiting family 
and bed, the other, to crime. He chose crime. 

Getting away with petty thievery, the boy 
once again faced two doors. Going through 
one would require him giving up the fast, 
exciting life, before it was too late, before 
he got caught. The other led to a more 
serious crime. He chose crime. 

Finally, he was arrested for the first time. 
Taken to a detention home, he suffered the 
momentary pangs of remorse and self-pity 
that all first timers do. When he appeared 
in court, he once again stood before two doors 
of decision, He could own up that he’d made a 
mistake and wanted forgiveness, or, he could 
keep on his hood’s front and play the tough- 
guy role, and when he got loose return to 
his reckless life of crime, He chose crime. 

During the passing years the boy became 
a young man, one who spent most of his time 
in state schools and jails. 

Each time he was freed he stole again. 
Once he got a job, a car, and a girlfriend. 
He appeared settled down. But the memory 
of the fast life ate at him like acid. One night 
he saw a good score. A stick-up that meant 
he would have to use a gun. He hesitated. 
Now he was living without any major trou- 
bles, he was engaged, a good job, etc., and 
for the first time, he had a place, an identity. 
Yes, he faced two doors once again. To for- 
get the robbery and continue on as he was, 
or take a chance on getting a great deal of 
money from the crime. He chose the crime. 

The sentencing judge at his robbery trial 
said, “Young man, you have spent half your 
life in prisons. You are intelligent, physically 
healthy, and appear to have good sense. Yet, 
all your life you have done the wrong thing, 
made the wrong decisions. I feel sorry for 
you.” 

Arriving at the state penitentiary, to begin 
a seven-year sentence for robbery, the young 
boy, now a man of 25, faced two doors of de- 
cision. He read in the prison’s newspaper 
about how other guys like him had pulled 
themselves together and made it. Most of 
them started by taking part in the academic 
and vocational schooling. Then they had 
joined the various social classes. Would he 
enroll in them, or would he just pull his 
time and leave the prison as he came in, un- 
prepared for life, unprepared for a success- 
ful integration with his free-world brothers? 

He knew this was his moment of truth, 
the point in his life that would irrevocably 
stamp the pattern for his remaining years. 
Carefully he weighed all the pros and cons. 
Then he opened the door of. 


Statement in Support of a Bill To Reduce 
Postal Rates on Parcels to Members of 
the Armed Forces in Combat Zones 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to intro- 
duce a bill which I feel corrects an in- 
justice and contributes to the morale of 
our fighting men overseas. In effect, this 
legislation would eliminate the cost dis- 
parity in mailing packages of certain 
sizes to combat zones from all parts of 
this great Nation. It would provide for 
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the payment of postage at local zone 
rates by or for delivery to members of 
the U.S. Armed Forces. Packages no 
longer than 60 inches combined length 
and girth and weighing no more than 
10 pounds could be mailed to combat 
designated areas at the local rate. 

Presently postage on fourth-class par- 
cel post is based on zones from point of 
mailing to point of delivery, and accord- 
ing to weight. Therefore, a 10-pound 
parcel, to be sent to a combat zone in 
Southeast Asia from the east coast would 
cost $2.40, while the same size parcel 
sent from the west coast would cost about 
55 cents. 

It may seem a small thing to do, but it 
seems to me of utmost importance to take 
any steps we can to bridge the great dis- 
tance that separates our fighting men in 
Vietnam from their families and loved 
ones here at home. I realize that a greater 
distance is involved in handling the mail 
from the east coast, but it seems terribly 
unfair to me that families of our fighting 
men in Vietnam should suffer higher 
postal rates simply because they are 
further separated from the scene of the 
fighting. Every effort should be made to 
boost the morale of the soldiers in Viet- 
nam, and I think that more packages 
from home would do just that. 

The legislation we passed last session 
enabling parcels to be airlifted to com- 
bat areas at the surface rate plus pay- 
ment of $1 is the first step toward cor- 
recting this injustice. But we cannot 
stop with this. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill has one simple 
purpose, to boost the morale of our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam or future combat 
areas overseas. It requires no elaborate 
machinery to administer and the cost is 
slight. The net gains, however, can be 
very great. If we can more effectively help 
to combat the loneliness and fatigue of 
our sons and husbands in Southeast Asia 
by enacting this legislation, then we can 
feel that we have materially contributed 
to improving combat morale. 

This is a humanitarian measure that 
we should enact without delay. I feel 
sure my colleagues here will help me in 
support of this worthy legislation. 


Mississippi’s Children 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 16180 to bring the OEO ap- 
propriation up to the full authorized level 
for fiscal year 1968. Many critical pro- 
grams are currently running below fiscal 
year 1967 levels. This supplemental is 
necessary if the war on poverty is to even 
stand still—let alone move forward. 

As an example of the tragic human 
cost of the cuts in OEO programs, I cite 
the Mississippi Headstart case. An ad- 
vertisement in today’s Washington Post 
entitled “Must Mississippi Children 
Abandon Hope” was sponsored by a com- 
mittee of distinguished doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, and child psychologists. It de- 
seribes the catastrophic effect of the cut- 
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back on Mississippi Headstart children. 

The text follows: 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 26, 1968] 

MUST MISSISSIPPI’ S CHILDREN ABANDON Hope? 

(A desperate plea on behalf of associated com- 
munities of Bolivar County, associated 
communities of Panola and Tallahatchie 

Counties, assoclatcd communities of 

Sunfiower County, Child Development 

Group of Mississippi, Friends of the Chil- 

dren of Mississippi, Mid-Delta Education 
' Association, Milton Olive Memorial Pro- 

gram for children) 

In 1965 the “war on poverty” came to 
Mississippi. Thousands and thousands of 
desperately poor parents were told that some- 
thing new, something important, something 
significant was happening. They could bring 
their children to Headstart centers—where 
hungry, sick children would not only be 
taught, but fed and given medical attention. 
And more than that: the Headstart centers 
were not only places where children could 
play and learn together, they offered work to 
mothers and they offered the communities 
a sense Of purpose and hope. For the first 
time in history money, food, medicine, and 
employment reached Mississippi families. 
People who before had been terribly wounded 
and unbelieving began, many of them, to stir 
and to take hope. 

THE EVER PRESENT DANGER 

But almost from the beginning, the effec- 
tiveness of Mississippi’s Headstart programs, 
not to mention their resources, has been in 
constant danger. A program which achieved 
national attention and acclaim had to fight 
for the barest kind of survival in 1966, again 
in 1967, and now again in 1968, A succession 
of physicians, social scientists, and educators 
from all over the country have expressed not 
only admiration for what has been begun 
among long impoverished, voteless, and illit- 
erate people but also surprise, very real sur- 
prise. Apparently, “lethargic” or “apathetic” 
people have been so because they have known 
there was no point in behaving otherwise. 
Given a chance, given the slightest evidence 
of incentive, they responded eagerly, whole- 
heartedly, and with utterly innocent faith. 


BUREAUCRATS WITHHOLD FUNDS 


What indeed has happened? In the winters 
of 1965-66 and 1966-67, dozens of centers 
waited for renewed funds. An unbelievably, 
hauntingly successful program, directed at 
the most desperately needy children in 
America, became subject to a nightmare of 
bureaucratic evasions and delays, promises, 
and refusals. 

By starts and fits, however, the programs 
grew, until by late 1967 over 30,000 boys and 
girls were attending year-round centers—the 
only kind of pre-schooling that stands a 
chance of really helping extremely poor, mal- 
nourished, and medically needy children. 


MISSISSIPPI HEADSTART HARDEST HIT IN 
COUNTRY 


Now in 1968 those programs are facing their 
most severe threat. The President and Con- 
gress have cut $25 million from the nation- 
wide Headstart programs, and Mississippi's 
year-round centers, are, inexplicably, losing 
as much as $7 million, or close to 30% of 
the total reduction. Not only will additional 
children—and there are thousands of them— 
be denied access to Headstart, but as many 
as 8,000 children now enrolled may have to 
be dismissed. Families who saw hope will have 
been told “later”, maybe a generation or two 
“later.” Children who might have been en- 
abled to enjoy for the first time good health 
will be told, later“. And the same message 
will get to humble people who have already 
fought for two years or longer to keep alive 
centers that they have come to love and 
treasure. 

As people who have studied and worked 
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with children all of our professional lives, 
we want to ask that American parents try to 
put themselves in the shoes of their fellow 
citizens and fellow parents in Mississippi. 
What is a mother to do, to think, to believe— 
when she is invited then turned down, drawn 
out then refused, given a bit then denied 
even that, let alone the possibility of any- 
thing more? We hear a good deal today about 
violence, about crime on our streets. Can 
anyone be more cruelly violated, more bru- 
tally assaulted than mothers and children 
who are promised a hot lunch, a doctor's 
help, a teacher’s presence—and then told to 
go away, forget it all? 


HOPE BETRAYED 


We hear about bitterness and rancor, 
about racism among black men, about a 
country divided and suspicious. What does 
it do to the minds of people, to the attitudes 
of people, when they are teased, shown a 
very small but real opening into our society, 
then out of hand let down, once again ig- 
nored and rebuffed? Is that the way to help 
our urban ghettos—by driving yet addition- 
al thousands of desperate and now -freshly 
disappointed and insulted rural people to- 
ward Chicago, and Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
and New York? Is that the kind of victory 
we intended the “war on poverty” to achieve? 
Is that the way to go about healing hatred 
and fear? Is that the way to win peace, a 
start toward peace, for this troubled nation? 


WHAT WILL IT BRING? 


We suggest there are answers to those 
questions. We suggest that people whose 
hopes have been raised, then dashed, become 
sullen and angry, and then prone to out- 
burst and rage and violence. We suggest 
that the disappointed rural people of Mis- 
sissippi—who have wanted to stay where 
they are—will not only be pushed North 
faster, but will arrive North even more frus- 
trated and hurt and provoked than ever 
before. We suggest that their defeat will not 
only mark one more defeat to our “war on 
poverty”, but will encourage yet another 
generation to feel cheated and betrayed. We 
know from our work as physicians and edu- 
cators that these children of Mississippi who 
are now five and six will not forget 10 or 
20 years from now what happened to them 
between 1965 and 1968—when a significant 
and encouraging promise was made to them 
and then abruptly, arbitrarily, revoked. For 
the health of our people and our nation, 
this must not be allowed to happen. 

Charlotte G. Babcock, M.D., Professor of 
Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Gaston E. Blom, Director, Day Care Center, 
and Professor of Psychiatry and Education, 
University of Colorado, 

Mamie Phipps Clark, Ph.D., Executive Di- 
rector, Northside Center for Child Develop- 
ment, New York. 

Robert Coles, M.D., Child Psychiatrist, 
Harvard University Health Services. 

Martin Deutsch, Ph.D., Director, Institute 
for Developmental Studies, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Erik H. Erikson, Professor of Human Devel- 
opment, Harvard University. 

Rudolf Ekstein, Ph.D., Director, Child Psy- 
chosis Project, Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles. 

Leon Eisenberg, M.D., Chief, Psychiatric 
Service, Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical 
School. 

Peter Neubauer, M.D., Director, Child De- 
velopment Center, New York. 

Maria W. Piers, Ph.D., Dean, Chicago In- 
stitute for Early Childhood Education (Loy- 
ola University). 

Milton J. E. Senn, M.D., Sterling Professor 
of Pediatries, Yale University. 

Albert Solnit, M.D., Director, Child Study 
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Center, and Professor of Pediatrics and Psy- 
chiatry, Yale University. 

Rene Spitz, M.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Child Psychoanalysis, University of Colorado 
Medical Center, and faculty, Chicago Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis. 

Jeanne Spurlock, M.D, Director, Child 
Psychiatry Clinic, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, and Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 
University of Illinois. 

This announcement sponsored by the 
above child psychiatrists and educators in 
conjunction with the National Committee 
for the Children of Mississippi. 

For further information contract the Na- 
tional Committee for the Children of Missis- 
sippi, 1500 Mass. Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Congratulations to Puerto Rico 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
with the coming of spring and its mes- 
sage of renewed life and hope, the Puerto 
Ricans celebrate the anniversary of 
their emancipation. On March 22, 1873, 
after centuries of the cruel degradation 
which it alone can work, slavery was 
officially and finally abolished in Puerto 
Rico by the newly inaugurated National 
Assembly of the infant Republic of 
Spain. Thanks to the unflagging efforts 
of many ardent Puerto Rican patriots, 
the spirit of modern democratic man 
with his concern for human dignity and 
social justice had at last prevailed over 
the ugly vestiges of imperialist barba- 
rism. 

In the 95 years since emancipation, 
Puerto Rico has made enormous strides 
toward the achievement of a full meas- 
ure of freedom, justice, and prosperity. 
She has come to represent a tiny bastion 
of the highest ideals of democracy in 
an area of our hemisphere constantly 
threatened by the shadow of Commu- 
nist expansionism. One marvels, indeed 
the mind boggles at the rapid progress 
made in communications systems, elec- 
trical power, housing, education and 
social welfare. With dynamic energy and 
fervent conviction the Puerto Ricans 
have launched their populous island- 
paradise on a course of direct confron- 
tation with the demands of a complex, 
technologically oriented world. 

I wish therefore to extend my heart- 
iest congratulations to the Puerto Rican 
community on this truly momentous an- 
niversary. To the Puerto Ricans of the 
10th District whom it is my privilege 
to serve in the Congress, I offer a special 
tribute. Their indomitable courage, their 
“machismo” even in the face of bitter 
frustration and broken promises, their 
warm-hearted love of life as we hear it 
in the pulsing rhythms of their songs 
and dances, their flexibility and adapt- 
ability have contributed immeasurably 
to strengthening our society. I sym- 
pathize with and encourage their as- 
pirations for the translation of our com- 
mon democratic heritage into equal 
rights and concrete opportunities for 
all. 
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The Democratic Administration’s Great 
Record 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
stirring speech in my home city of Pitts- 
burgh last week, Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall outlined the 
tremendous record of the Democratic 
administration. 

The Secretary ticked off the “magnif- 
icent gains made in every field, from 
education and health and civil rights to 
economic opportunities and housing and 
antipoverty programs both urban and 
rural” under Democratic leadership. 

Mr. Udall’s speech makes it clear that 
the Democratic Party is the party of 
progress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert excerpts of the Secre- 
tary’s speech at this point in the RECORD: 


EXCERPT OF REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR Stewart L. UDALL AT THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REGIONAL CONFERENCE FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA, OHIO, AND MICHIGAN AT PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., Marc 22, 1968 


I come before you without portfolio of the 
Postmaster General, but lest there be any 
mistake, I am here to carry the mail—for 
President Johnson and Vice President Hum- 
phrey. 

I had hoped the bag would be lightened by 
a little humor—like the last presidential elec- 
tion, with the unwitting hilarities provided 
by my fellow Arizonan, Barry Goldwater, 

This year, it seems, some of the humorous 
element in the opposition has already 
dropped out. It started when Romney com- 
plained about “brainwashing” and proceeded 
to the logical conclusion—he got “scrubbed.” 

We still have Dick Nixon, though, and he 
has always been one of my favorite come- 
dians, However, they say he’s developing a 
lighter touch this time around. And I always 
got my greatest kicks out of his grim self- 
righteousness. 

While the Republican pre-campaign game 
of ten pins goes on—while they narrow their 
field with knock-outs and drop-outs—it 
seems to me that we Democrats have a press- 
ing assignment that may be even more urgent 
than usual. That assignment is to make sure 
in this election year—as we did not do in 
1966—that the record of Lyndon Johnson 
and his Administration is known and under- 
stood the length and breadth of this land. 

I have a tremendous empathy with the 
man in the White House, and that empathy 
springs from my experience as an athlete. J 
read, as he must, the criticisms printed about 
him, and I can't help recalling how low the 
bar was, how weak the jump was, back in the 
1950’s. Gore Vidal, in his new play Week- 
end,” had a crack about the Republican 
party's last president—something to the ef- 
fect that “Eisenhower showed us we didn’t 
really need a President.” 

Fortunately for us, the country could af- 
ford that eight leaderless years. We survived 
it somehow, which proves the ingenuity of 
the American people to “make do” with 
whatever they happen to have around, But 
in that eight years, we fell far behind where 
we should have been. In civil rights, in eco- 
nomic opportunities, in individual security, 
in my own area of conservation. 

And then we come to consider the per- 
formance of a President who has thrown into 
the job an amount and quality of executive 
energy and leadership that is truly stun- 
ning. President Johnson’s level of perform- 
ance has been so consistently high that he 
is almost literally like the high jumper who, 
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unless he comes out every week and clears 
the bar at seven feet, causes cries of “What 
happened to him this week? He only made 
6'7''2" It was just that sort of thing that 
lulled us into thinking we could relax and 
win automatically in 1966. We forget that the 
people can get used to superlative perform- 
ances. They have to be reminded what this 
kind of performance means in terms of peo- 
ple—themselves and their children. 

I suspect that as the President’s opposi- 
tion jumpers begin to get on the line and 
warm up, this comparison will become a bit 
more clear. 

But it is our job to see that this clarifica- 
tion is not left to chance. We have to be sure 
(and Betty Furness may prove very helpful 
here) that the packages are clearly and 
truthfully labeled for voter choice. 

We have a lot going for us. 

First, we have a party that is traditionally 
the party of all the people. It is not, nor has 
it ever been, a one-issue party. It is a party 
with a brain, a heart, and a conscience, and 
our record in the past seven years substan- 
tiates our dedicated use of all three. 

We're a spacious party. We have room for 
many opinions and points of view, and while 
we quarrel among ourselves over the right 
way to do this or that, we very seldom lose 
sight of the fact that the common enemy is 
symbolized by an elephant, and his trunk is 
NU of bad news for America and Americans. 

My good friend Eugene McCarthy is for- 
getting for the moment that this is not a 
one-issue party or a one-issue country. But 
he won’t forget which side of the fence he 
belongs on when the alternative is Richard 
Nixon in November. 

In his agony over Viet-Nam—an agony 
which is shared by President Johnson, to an 
even more intense degree—Gene McCarthy 
will eventually subscribe, as must all men of 
honor and conscience, to the words of Thucy- 
dides, who wrote long ago in ancient Athens: 

“Through efforts and suffering and on 
many a stricken field we have found out the 
secret of human power, which is the secret of 
happiness. Man have guessed at it under 
many names; but we alone have learnt to 
know it and to make it at home in our city. 
And the name we know it by is freedom 

These stirring words were quoted last In- 
dependence Day by President Johnson, who 
observed that “Americans did not invent 
freedom. For thousands of years, men had 
cherished it and risked their lives to win 
it for themselves and their children. Of all 
the blessings of our nation, freedom is surely 
the most precious . let us not forget the 
price that those who love freedom must ever 
be ready to pay.” 

I think the choices on this issue will be 
narrow indeed. I predict that the differences 
between candidates after the nominating 
conventions have had their say, will be slight. 
For honorable men must make honorable 
rendezvous with destiny, and there is little 
room for honorable men to jockey over our 
foreign commitments. 

I do not include George Wallace in this 
assessment of what honorable candidates 
will do, for I do not consider him to be either 
honorable or a serious contender. His only 
purpose in this race is to divide the coun- 
try, and he has chosen as his tool for this 
dishonorable purpose, an issue which is no 
longer debatable. 

As a serious contender, Richard Nixon is 
my choice as the Republican easiest to beat 
among the GOP hopefuls who remain in the 
running, Good old familiar Dick—the used 
Vice President. I often think of him as the 
last of the main chance politicians. He is 
to the 20th Century what James G. Blaine 
was to the 19th. The man who is always 
there, year in and year out, waiting for the 
right moment, the right issue, the right tide 
to come in. 

Which brings me back to the things we've 
got going for us. The second of these, of 
course, is our opposition. It is their candi- 
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dates and their alternatives that will do the 
most to point up the third great thing we 
have going for us—and that is the tremen- 
dous leadership of Lyndon Johnson and the 
history-making scope and quality of his Ad- 
ministrative record, 

You are all Democrats here tonight, and 
you are all familiar with the record of the 
present Administration. You could probably 
run through the list with me—the magnifi- 
cent gains made in every field, from educa- 
tion and health and civil rights to economic 
opportunities and housing and anti-poverty 
programs both urban and rural. 

And yet, as well as you and I know the 
record, I say it bears repeating. If you and I 
fail to make the record known, then the 
carpers, the criticizers, the condemners will 
carry the day. 

You and I know that we can burn off 
that smog of discontent with the bright light 
of our accomplishments of the last seven 
years. In all the history of the world, no other 
government ever came close to matching 
them. 

All of the New Frontier program of 1960 
and 85 percent of the Great Society Demo- 
cratic platform of 1964 have been translated 
into law and accomplishment. 

Among the legislative landmarks were: 
Voting Rights, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Higher Education, Medicare, Peace 
Corps, Nuclear Test Ban, Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the Department of Transportation, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Veterans benefits, Social Security in- 
creases, Model Cities, Rent Supplements, 
Minimum Wage, the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965, Food for Freedom, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act and many others. 

The results— 

The greatest seven years of economic and 
social advance this Nation—or any nation 
has even seen. 

A gross national product 50 percent greater 
than it was in 1960. 

7% million new jobs. 

A drop in unemployment rate from over 
7 percent to less than 4 percent. 

$180 billion more in personal income. 

Net per farm income up 70 percent from 
the beginning of 1961 to the end of 1966. 

The greatest advance in history in aid to 
education, 

Medicare and, with it, freedom from the 
oppressive worry of medical expenses. 

Addition of parks and recreation lands that 
put into one spot would equal most of Con- 
necticut. 

And how did the Republicans in Congress 
stand on the Democratic accomplishments? 

On the first key vote on Medicare, 128 of 
138 oppose the program. Just one fact 
about Medicare, in its first year of operation, 
Medicare saw 4 million older persons receive 
$2.6 billion worth of hospital treatment, saw 
payments of $800 million made on 15 million 
bills for doctor and other medical services. 

Seventy-three percent of the Republicans 
voted against Funds for Education legisla- 
tion ... Just one fact, nearly a million 
needy college students benefited in 1966-67 
from federally-financed and insured loans, 
grants and work study programs and an esti- 
mated 9 million disadvantaged youngsters 
were helped by special educational projects. 

Nearly 90 percent of the Republicans in 
Congress opposed the 1964 Poverty program 
and the 1966 Poverty program.. Just one 
fact, more than 85,000 young men and women 
have completed service in the Job Corps and 
70 percent of them are now in jobs, back in 
school or in the military, and nearly a million 
poor youth have benefited from work oppor- 
tunities to help them stay in school or 
improve their ability for employment. 

To the casual glance Republicans may ap- 
pear to be almost indistinguishable from 
Democrats, but check the voting records. 

Eighty-four percent opposed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966, 85 percent the Voting 
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Rights Act, 80 percent the Model Cities 
Funds, 97 percent the 1966 Rent Supple- 
ments, 93 percent the 1967 Rent Supplements 
and 85 percent the raising of the Minimum 
Wage. 

Since 1910 every single time a Republican 
has succeeded a Democrat in the White 
House, farm prices and farm income have 
dropped. Every time a Democrat has suc- 
ceeded & Republican at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, farm prices and farm income have 


gone up. 

The historic crusade that President John- 
son has managed to lead on behalf of this 
country’s natural beauty and resources is al- 
most a miracle. But it is a miracle with 
real substance. 

His Administration’s record of conserva- 
tion legislation is more than substantial— 
it is the greatest list of accomplishments on 
behalf of the overall environment that has 
ever been written into the Nation’s law 
books. This is my field and I am particularly 
proud of it. 

On March 6, and again on March 8, Presi- 
dent Johnson sent to Congress two historic 
messages—the first dealing with human re- 
sources and the second with natural 
resources. 

The March 6 message marked the first time 
in the history of this country that a Presi- 
dent has spelled out in a detailed message to 
the Congress his Administration’s goals and 
programs for the American Indian. It was a 
warm document, full of understanding for 
the plight of the Indians; but it was no 
tongue-clucking collection of sympathetic 
platitudes. Rather, it set forth new 
goals, full Indian participation in modern 
America, with a full share of economic op- 
portunity and social justice, and with com- 
plete freedom of choice as to how they will 
participate. 


The ends the old debate about 
“termination” of Indian programs and 
stresses self- determination.“ This is a goal, 
the President pointed out, that erases old 
attitudes of paternalism and promotes part- 
nership self-help. 

The message was detailed and explicit in its 
recommendations—for strengthened Federal 
leadership, for stepped-up education pro- 
grams at all levels—preschool to adult, for 
health and medical care, for jobs and eco- 
nomic development, for essential community 
services such as housing, and for civil rights. 

Two days later, the President made it two 
in a row. He sent to the Congress a first-of- 
its-kind conservation message, encompassing 
the total environment—land, water, air and 


oceans, 

Entitled "To Renew A Nation,” the message 
tackled such tough current problems as oil 
pollution, strip mining damage, excessive 
noise, and agricultural wastes. These newly 
emerging threats to the quality of our nat- 
ural world were handled together with the 
more familiar environmental problem areas— 
such as parklands and fresh water manage- 
ment. In every case, the recommendations 
were the result of thoughtful, imaginative 
consideration of the interlocking nature of 
all our environmental problems. 

The heart of water pollution control is the 
community waste treatment plant. The back- 
log of needed plants is huge. President John- 
son recommended accelerated Federal help 
that would generate about $600 million in 
plant construction. 

In addition, he proposed a new financing 
method that would send the new plant con- 
struction up close to the $1.4 billion mark. 

He urged Congress to complete authoriza- 
tion of a much-needed National Water Com- 
mission, to establish long-range policy for 
the Nation’s water resources. 

He directed the setting-up of Air Quality 
Control Regions and sought more funds than 
ever committed before to fight air pollution 
in fiscal 1969. 

He proposed a Surface Mining Reclamation 
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Act of 1968, aimed at preventing further 
spread of the more than 2 million-acre land 
blight that strip mining has caused on the 
face of this land, and to lead toward reclama- 
tion of damaged land where this can be ac- 
complished. 

He asked extension of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, directed a government-wide review 
of agricultural waste pollution, urged prompt 
Congressional action to deal with the rapidly 
growing noise problem created by air travel, 
called for an Oil Pollution and Hazardous 
Substances Control Act of 1968 to deal with 
the deepening problem of such accidents as 
oil spillage. 

The President's priority conservation 
agenda did not neglect the beautiful. In a 
special section entitled “The Splendor of a 
Continent” it promised to continue bringing 
parks closer to the people, it urged creation 
of a Redwoods and a North Cascades Na- 
tional Park, of a National Lakeshore on Wis- 
consin’s Apostle Islands, of a Potomac Na- 
tional River—of new conceptual outdoor ele- 
ments to national grace and beauty such as 
scenic trails and rivers, a system of roadside 
parks along Federal-aid highway systems, ex- 
panded wilderness areas. 

And finally, for the first time in a conser- 
vation message, that mysterious seven-tenths 
of the planet’s surface was included ... 
The Oceans. The President urged that this 
country take the lead in launching an his- 
toric and unprecedented adventure—an In- 
ternational Decade of Ocean Exploration for 
the 1970's. 

It matters not in what direction you turn 
your eyes here on the home front. The en- 
vironmental battle is going forward with 
vigor, with vision, and above all, with an 
interlocking purpose about it. People, re- 
sources, wildlife, all the elements of the en- 
vironment we live in and are part of, are re- 
ceiving due regard in the Federal scheme of 
things. This is a new departure. This is 
heads-up, alert, intelligent planning—a far 
cry from the finger-in-the-dike approach 
with which we have made-do in the past. 
But today, we realize that well-enough then 
is no longer applicable to today’s world. 

I submit that it takes a man with vision 
and courage to tackle the wide range of 
problems that President Johnson has put his 
hand to. A lesser man would have pulled at 
least one of his punches. But the world view 
was taken by the President. 

He saw that preservation of our way of 
life against an alien ideology which threat- 
ened from without, must be given equal at- 
tention with conservation of our fabric of 
life against the waste and overcrowding and 
pollution that threaten from within. 

The fights for social and political preserva- 
tion of our way of life, and the conservation 
of the environmental quality of our land, are 
companion struggles, To win either one and 
lose the other would be a national tragedy. 

I count myself extremely fortunate to be 
serving under the leadership of such a Presi- 
dent. 2 


Summation of Title VI 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of my remarks today, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a summa- 
tion of title VI, containing the “Effective 
Dates,” of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1967. This is the final install- 
ment of our task force project of plac- 
ing in the public Recorp a comparative 
description of the contents of the reform 
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bill passed by the Senate more than a 
year ago and of various bills introduced 
subsequently in the House. 

Since we began reading this material 
into the Record, two more committee 
prints have appeared, together with a 
bill by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH]. We have made a section- 
by-section comparison of these bills and 
will add this material to the foregoing 
comparison in order that a complete leg- 
islative history will be available to any- 
one interested in having it. The material 
follows: 


TITLE VI—EFFECTIVE DATES 


Section 601 specifies the dates on which 
the several portions of the bill are to become 
effective as follows: 

(1) Title I, section 201 of title II, parts 1, 4, 
and 5 of title II, parts 2 and 3 of title III, 
parts 1, 2, and 3 of title IV, and sections 235, 
301(d), and 601 are to take effect on the 30th 
day after the date of enactment of the bill 

(2) Parts 2 and 3 of title II (except section 
235), part I of title III (except section 
301(d), part 4 of title IV, and title V are to 
take effect on January 1, 1968. 

(3) Subject to specified qualifications re- 
quired for technical reasons, parts 5 and 6 
of title IV are to take effect on the ist day of 
the 3d month which begins after the date of 
enactment of the bill. 

(4) Section 481, which relates to stationery 
allowances, is to take effect with respect to 
the stationery allowance for Senators for 
the first fiscal year beginning after the date 
of enactment, and with respect to the sta- 
tionery allowance for House Members for the 
first session of Congress beginning after such 
date. 

Bolling. All of Title I, re committee proce- 
dures, would go into effect January 1, 1969, 
with the commencement of the 91st Con- 
gress. The other effective dates are the same 
as S. 355 where applicable. 

Reid. Same as Bolling. 

Print No 3. Same as Bolling. 


Greek Independence 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join with my colleagues 
in observing the 147th anniversary of 
Greek independence. This week, in com- 
memorating Greek independence, we 
honor a proud land universally respected 
as the birthplace of those lofty ideals of 
Western civilization all Americans 
cherish—democracy and freedom. 

On March 25, 1821, a small group of 
dedicated freedom-loving Greek patri- 
ots, under the leadership of Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras, commenced an his- 
toric uprising against their oppressive 
Ottoman overlords. They thus became 
the first Europeans to emulate the Amer- 
ican revolt against foreign domination. 
Eight years later, after a difficult and 
bitter struggle, Greece emerged anew as 
an independent nation. With the signing 
of the Treaty of Andrianople in Septem- 
ber of 1829 Greece, aided by the tradi- 
tional genius of her people, progressed 
rapidly toward strength and full maturi- 
ty as a sovereign state. 

Greece has faced other trials in the 
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years following independence. World War 
II brought a severe challenge to her do- 
mestic institutions from the fascists, and 
in their wake in the immediate post-war 
era, from imperialistic communism. 
Greek democracy and the Greek people, 
with their great love of freedom, cour- 
ageously withstood these onslaughts. 
With early assistance from the United 
States and Great Britain, Greece has re- 
built its economy, institutions, and agri- 
culture from wartime devastation. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I take the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this auspicious occa- 
sion to thank Greece and her sons and 
daughters for the truly great contribu- 
tions they have made to the spirit of 
mankind. Let us all now renew our com- 
mitment to the Greek ideals of freedom 
and of democracy. 


F-111 Put Through Tests Over Thailand 
Air Base 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
expanding airpower of the United States 
is taking another giant step forward with 
the entry of the F-111 fighter-bomber 
into combat duty. This newest, highly 
sophisticated aircraft is slated for com- 
bat in late March or early April. I com- 
mend the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and to the people 
of the country: 


F-111 Pur THROUGH Tests Over THAILAND 
Amn BASE 


Ta KELI, THAILAND.—The U.S. Air Force 
put its new swing-wing F111 fighter-bomber 
through precombat flight tests today over 
this air base 100 miles north of Bangkok. 

The two-seat 1,500 mile an hour aircraft 
broke the sound barrier in an ear shattering 
demonstration of its low-fiying ability. 

The camouflaged twin-engine jet swooped 
to within 200 feet of the airstrip where the 
first six Filis arrived Sunday for duty in the 
Vietnam war. 

Flown by Lt. Col. Dean Salmier, 45, of Port- 
hill, Idaho, and Lt. Col. Spade Cooley, 33, of 
Hampton, W. Va., the F111 showed its short 
takeoff and landing ability then demon- 
strated its moveable wing technique which 
allows the aircraft to fly fast or slow at dif- 
ferent heights. 

ROLE IS CLASSIFIED 

The fighter-bomber’s role in the Vietnam 
air war is classified and Air Force officers re- 
fused to comment on it, 

However, it is believed the aircraft will test, 
under combat conditions, its ultrasophis- 
ticated electronics system which allows the 
plane to bomb targets at night or in bad 
weather with as much precision as could be 
obtained in daytime by a pilot who could 
see the targets. 

Col. Ivan H. Dethman, commander of the 
438th Tactical Fighter Squadron to which the 
Fllis belong said one of the new combat 
aircraft could be worth 16 of the present 
fighter-bombers because of its electronic 
systems, 

The plane could drop more bombs more ac- 
curately over the target than any plane in 
existence, he said. 

Most of the operational details of the F111 
are classified. 
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MORE BOMB CAPACITY 

But Air Force officers said it could carry 
five times the bomb load of a World War IZ 
bomber and twice that of anything flying at 
the moment with the exception of a B52. 

The Fill, which cost about $5.3 million 
each, is twice as expensive as current fighter- 
bombers in use, such as the F105. 

The Fills are scheduled to make the first 
runs against the heavily defended targets 
over North Vietnam in about two weeks, when 
they will pit their electronics against the 
Russian-made SAM missiles. 


Task Force Comparison of Part 6 of Title 
IV of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of my remarks today, I am placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD our task 
force comparison of part 6 of title IV 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1967 with other bills introduced since 
passage of the act by the Senate a year 
ago: 

Part 6—PAaYROLL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 471—Conversion of Pay Rate from 
Basic to Gross (House) 

S.355—This section is designed generally 
to simplify and improve payroll administra- 
tion in the House, specifically providing for 
conversion of base rates to aggregate rates in 
the determination of clerk hire. 

Bolling—Same. (Sec. 461 in Bolling.) 

Reid—Same. (Sec. 461 in Reid.) 

Print No, 3—Same. 

Note. Section not amended by the Senate. 
See Final Report page 52: 7. The basic rate 
method for determining clerk-hire for em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives shall 
be abolished.” 

See also Sec. 324 of S. 355 as passed: this 
section was added by adoption of an amend- 
ment by Sen. Williams (Del.) to convert 
Senate pay from basic to gross rate system, 
In fact, Sec. 324 is now redundant for the 
reason that the Senate Finance Office has 
since converted to gross rates only. However, 
the old basic rate system is still in use in 
the House. 

* * * + 

Bolling and Reid only— Publication of 
Travel by Members of Congress (called “Pay- 
roll Data” in Bolling Table of Contents.) 

Sections 462 of the Bolling and Reid bills 
provide for quarterly publication in the Con- 
gressional Record of a House Administra- 
tion Committee report on travel by Members 
beyond the continental limits of the U.S. 
This information will include, for each trip, 
the name of the Member, his official purpose 
for making such trip, time spent on such 
travel, the committee or individual which 
authorized the trip, and the actual or esti- 
mated amount of Government funds spent 
by the Member on that trip. 

Once a year, a report will be inserted in 
the Recorp showing the aggregate of such 
trips and other information listed above for 
the preceding 12-month period. 

Section does not apply “on those occa- 
sions when a Member in his official capacity 
has cause to undertake a trip which is classi- 
fied as one requiring a high degree of con- 
fidentiality because of national security.” 

* * * . * 

Bolling, Reid, and Print No. 3—Sick Leave 

(entitled “Use of House contingent fund to 
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pay salaries of employees paid from clerk 
hire allowances of Members and absent from 
duty because of illness, injury, or disability“ 
in Print No. 3 Table of Contents). 

Sections 463 of the Bolling and Reid bills 
and Section 472 of Print No. 3 provide that 
upon request of the Congressman, and if 
proper medical verification is supplied, a 
staff member who has been on the Member's 
payroll for at least 1 year previous and has 
been absent because of illness for more than 
30 days shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House rather than from the 
Member’s clerk hire allowance for up to six 
months of such sick leave. 

* . . * * 
BOLLING AND REID ONLY—REPRESENTATIVES-~ 
ELECT ALLOWANCE 

Sections 464 of the Bolling and Reid bills 
authorize staff allowances for Representa- 
tives-elect, from Nov. 15 to Jan. 2, at the rate 
of three per cent of the annual gross rate of 
clerk's hire for Members. 


Wendell Phillips Dodge and Robinson 


Crusoe’s Island 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Wen- 
dell Phillips Dodge, my constituent and 
longtime professional member of the 
Lambs, a famous theatrical club in New 
York, an active member of the Explorers 
Club as well as of the Circumnavigators 
Club, both of my district, and a member 
of the Society of the Silurians, an or- 
ganization of oldtime newspapermen 
in New York, has written an article 
which I believe will be of interest to my 
colleagues. 

It might surprise most persons to learn 
that a splendid map of Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Island is to be found on official U.S. 
Admiralty charts. Every reader of fiction 
has relished reading Daniel Defoe’s im- 
mortal tale of the shipwrecked sailor 
who spent a considerable time alone on 
a desolate island and of his finding a na- 
tive boy whom he called his “Man Fri- 
day,” having come upon him on a Friday. 
Hearing only the continual roar of the 
sea and wind, Robinson Crusoe had so 
little to do that he counted the days of 
the week over and over again through 
his long years of isolation from the rest 
of the world. 

It took Wendell Phillips Dodge, who 
has sailed close to many farflung islands 
in the great oceans of the earth, to bring 
to light in an article in a recent issue of 
the bimonthly magazine the Compass of 
the Socony Mobil Oil Co., the true his- 
tory of Robinson Crusoe’s Island. I be- 
lieve the article, which follows, will be 
of interest to my colleagues: 

“Truth is stranger than fiction.” This was 
proved by Britain’s Royal Navy and without 
taking away the basic facts as set forth in the 
celebrated Daniel Defoe tale that continues 
to be one of the world’s best-selling books. 

Suppose we retrace events in the immortal 
story. Robinson Crusoe ran away to sea, was 
shipwrecked and marooned on a “desolate” 
island. This Defoe placed “near the mouth of 
the great Orinoco” off the northeast coast of 


South America. During his “eight and twenty 
years there” he relieved the tedium of endless 
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days with numberless ingenious contrivances. 
Solitude was finally broken when he rescued 
a young native from marauding cannibals 
who apparently stopped at the island to make 
“long pig” of their captive. Since the rescue 
was made on a Friday, Crusoe called the boy 
his “Man Friday,” a name that in modern 
English has come to mean a capable assistant. 
They were “at last strangely delivered by 
pirates.” 

Daniel Defoe (1650-1731) based the story on 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk (1676- 
1723), a sailor from the English privateer 
Cinque Porte. He was marooned on Mäs-a- 
Tierre, in the Juan Fernandez group that lies 
off the coast of Chile. But no one knows the 
reason for the literary license Defoe took 
when he placed Robinson Crusoe on an island 
near Venezuela's coast. 

Through the centuries the legend of Más-a- 
Tierre as “Robinson Crusoe” island has be- 
come firmly enough seasoned by facts to be 
generally accepted as the prototype site of 
Defoe’s story. Even if Defoe had never written 
the book, Alexander Selkirk, the original 
“Robinson Crusoe,” would still be assured of 
his considerable niche in English literature. 
Later in the 18th Century his solitary adven- 
tures on the “desert” island inspired another 
man of literary merit, William Cowper (1731- 
1800), to write: 


“I am monarch of all I survey 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


Well might the poet, contemplating Sel- 
kirk’s four years on Mäs-a-Tlerre, ask: 


“O Solitude! Where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face?” 


The earliest descriptions of Selkirk's ad- 
ventures are given in Woodes Rogers’ “Cruis- 
ing Voyage Round the World” (1712); also 
in “Providence Displayed, or a Surprising 
Account of one Alexander Selkirk . . . writ- 
ten by his own Hand,” published about the 
same time; and by Sir Richard Steele (1672- 
1729) in the Englishman for December 3, 
1719. 

Then in 1719, shortly after a second edition 

Rogers’ “Voyage” appeared, Defoe pub- 
lished his “Robinson Crusoe.” While its main 
outline was clearly indebted to Selkirk’s 
story, most of the incidents were imaginary. 
Thus Defoe’s decidedly tropical description 
of Crusoe’s island and the whole narrative 
of the cannibals’ visits, etc., seemed to set 
the story’s locale on one of the islands off 
the northeastern coast of South America 
rather than on Mas-a-Tierre. 

During the ensuing two and a half cen- 
turies, the story of the Juan Fernandez 
Islands has been by no means uneventful. 
With the break-up of the Spanish Empire, 
the group passed to Chile. For some years 
after, it housed a penal settlement. But the 
island's chief merit was, surprisingly, medi- 
cal. The entire group, as a matter of fact, 
possessed luxuriant vegetation, and in the 
great days of sailing ships, sailors suffering 
from scurvy often were landed on Mas-a- 
Tierre to recuperate. 

At the start of the First World War, the 
Juan Fernandez Islands suddenly attained a 
world fame that threatened to vie with their 
“Robinson Crusoe” reputation. After the Bat- 
tle of the Falkland Islands, the German 
light cruiser Dresden was pursued around 
“The Horn” and northwards to be finally 
dispatched by British warships off Mas-a- 
Tierre. When the water is clear her hull can 
still be seen lying in the deep waters of the 
bay. And on shore is a cemetery where her 
honored dead are buried. 

Today the visitor who approaches the Juan 
Fernandez Islands will find plenty to interest 
him besides the memories of Selkirk-Crusoe. 
Mas-a-Tierre is the only one of the group 
to be inhabited. It has a population of 700, 
almost double that of 15 years ago. The rea- 
son for this may be that the Chilean Gov- 
ernment has established radio and metero- 
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logical stations there, and the bay is a base 
for seaplanes of the Chilean Air Force. 

For most of the population, however, their 
livelihood comes from a flourishing fishing 
industry. An installation for drying fish has 
been erected to process cod and crayfish, 
and “Robinson Crusoe” lobsters, large in 
size, are considered a great delicacy. 

None the less, it is presumably the story 
of Alexander Selkirk that ever will attract 
most of the visitors’ attention. Goats still 
run wild as they did when “Robinson Cru- 
soe” landed there. Steep, narrow paths along 
which the only possible transport is a local 
breed of sturdy pony, wind up to the summit 
of the highest point. Here at Selkirk's Look- 
out” a plaque erected in 1868 by the officers 
of the British warship, H.M.S. Topaze, records 
details of that unfortunate mariner’s 52 
months of solitude. With his ghost, the visi- 
tor can share the experience of being mon- 
arch of all he surveys. 

Juan Fernandez, 34° S, 78° W (approxi- 
mately) comprises three scattered islands— 
Más Afuera, Mäs-a-Tierre and Santa Clara 
or Goat Island. The entire group with a land 
area of some 70 square miles, starts about 400 
miles west and slightly south of Valparaiso, 
Chile’s largest port. Here Alexander Selkirk 
lived from October, 1704, to February, 1709. 

He was a Scottish sailor, the seventh son 
of John Selcraig (name later changed to Sel- 
kirk), a shoemaker and tanner of Largo, Fife- 
shire. In his youth he was unruly, Summoned 
before the kirk-session in 1695 for “indecent 
behaviour in church,” young Selkirk “did not 
compear, being gone away to the seas.” In 
May, 1703, he joined Captain Dampier on a 
privateering expedition to the South Seas as 
pilot of the galley Cinque Porte. 

In September, 1704, the Cinque Porte put 
in at Juan Fernandez Islands. Here Selkirk 
had a dispute with his superior, Captain 
Thomas Stradling, and at his own request 
was put ashore with a few ordinary neces- 
sities. Before the ship left he begged to be 
reinstated, but was refused. Four years and 
four months later, on January 31, 1709, he 
was found, and on February 12 was taken off 
by Captain Woodes Rogers, commander of 
the privateer Duke. Rogers“ captain was 
Dampier, who immediately made Selkirk his 
mate. Selkirk returned to the Thames on 
October 14, 1711, He was back at Largo in 
1712, but in 1717 was back at sea once more. 
He died December 12, 1721, while serving as 
master’s mate of H.M.S. Weymouth. 

Following Mäs-a-Tlerre's hill road, travel- 
ers come to a gap in the trap rock that pro- 
vides a magnificent view of the island and 
the sea. This is known as “Selkirk’s Look- 
out” and is where the officers of H.M.S. 
Topaze placed the memorial tablet. It bears 
the following inscription: 

“In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, 
a native of Largo in the county of Fife, Scot- 
land, who was on this island in complete 
solitude for four years and four months, He 
was landed from the Cinque Porte (sic) gal- 
ley, 96 tons, 16 guns, 1704 a.D., and was taken 
off in the Duke privateer, 12th February, 
1709. He died Lieutenant of the Weymouth 
1723 a.D., aged forty-seven years. 

“This tablet is erected near Selkirk's Look- 
out by Commodore Powell and officers of 
H.M.S. Topaze, A. p. 1868.” 


Lakeville Journal Makes Clear Case 
Against Tax Hikes 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, the gold 
crisis, our budget deficits and related 
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national and international problems 


-have drawn the thoughtful attention of 


the Lakeville Journal, one of the out- 
standing weekly newspapers in my beau- 
tiful district. 

The American people, in my opinion, 
are completely baffled and not a little 
angry by the years of compounded mis- 
management which have brought us to 
the fix we are in today. 

In an editorial published March 21, 
Mr. Stewart Hoskins, president of the 
Lakeville Journal, expresses this perplex- 
ity eloquently: 


We just don’t see why we should be taxed 
extra because some foreign country or indi- 
vidual has extra dollars to spend to buy our 
gold with—when the extra dollars were de- 
rived, at least partly, from money our gov- 
ernment has already spent abroad which in 
turn was derived, at least partly, from our 
own pocket. 


Although this editorial is directed, in 
part, to me by name, I take pleasure in 
commending it to all Members. I feel 
it is very representative of general feel- 
ing in the country. Certainly it expresses 
my own views. 


Under unanimous consent, I offer the 
whole editorial at this point in the 
Recorp and take this opportunity to 
commend the Lakeville Journal for it: 


OUR ONE-Man REVOLUTION 


Any views held by this column are not 
necessarily those held by our editor and 
partner. In fact, it was somewhat baffling 
to her recently when, in trying to instruct 
us as well as herself on the meaning of the 
Balance of Payment and the gold drain, she 
found a couple of our mildly expressed views 
corroborated in a pamphlet which she was 
using as a sort of bible of information, And 
it was somewhat a shock to us when, after 
learning that we were at least half right, the 
government comes up with a suggested solu- 
tion which completely avoids these possible 
alternatives. So, any views held by this col- 
umn apparently aren’t held by the admin- 
istration. And as our editor doesn’t now like 
the administration, she must necessarily 
agree with us on this issue. Most frustrating. 

At any rate, we look with myopia on the 
Suggestion of a 10 percent surtax, among 
other things, to help the gold situation. It 
may help the gold but it won't help, in our 
opinion, the state of the nation, We just 
don’t see why we should be taxed extra be- 
cause some foreign country or individual 
has extra dollars to spend to buy our gold 
With. . . when the extra dollars were derived, 
at least partly, from money our government 
has already spent abroad which in turn was 
derived, at least partly, from our own pocket. 

We are considering starting a revolution 
of our own; No taxation without Represen- 
tation in the affairs of foreign governments 
which are spending our money. We figure we 
now have a legal right to vote in the affairs 
of some 89 countries, probably including 
Tasmania (is it still around?) and Natal. 

The balance of payment deficit, and thus 
the gold crisis, is almost entirely due to 
foreign aid programs, to maintaining our 
troops abroad, and the war in Vietnam. 
Growing tourism has helped, too, but tour- 
ists apparently have a better lobby than we 
do, and have succeeded in avoiding a tax on 
tourists. So now the government is plan- 
ning to tax non-tourists like us. 

Vietnam undoubtedly has made the bal- 
ance worse, but it should be noted that it 
was consistently bad for years before this 
happened. Congress has reduced foreign aid 
some, and this has eased but not corrected 
the balance. More must be done, 
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So why not pull our troops out of wherever 
they are (who knows everywhere they are)? 
Why not close down all our foreign military 
installations? Why not cut and cut and cut 
foreign aid until this nonsense of balance 
of payment and gold crisis stops? It would 
stop abruptly, in our opinion, by the mere 
threat, but we would go further than that. 

It’s time, in our opinion, that we considered 
a couple of other things, besides the threat 
of Communism, the welfare of Aden and 
such-like, and worried a bit more about the 
welfare of our own country. If we don’t soon, 
these other matters won't be getting any con- 
sideration from us, anyway, because we will 
be in no position to do anything about them, 

Leaving any argument about Vietnam out 
of this (to avoid being sidetracked), the bil- 
lions we could save by just doing these two 
things would not only stop the gold drain 
but would be available for use in this coun- 
try. .. and every penny of it could be use- 
fully spent. 

Literally, we have been helping nearly 
every country in the world while neglecting 
our own problems. Or while, certainly, not 
really doing the job we should have done and 
could have done and still must do. The sur- 
tax, applied to these problems, would cer- 
tainly help, but it still will not cure the 
balance of payment or stop the gold drain. 

Senator Ribicoff, Representative Meskill, 
Please note! 


For the Merger 
HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
increasing public interest in northern 
Ohio and especially in the area I am priv- 
ileged to represent, in recognition of the 
economic advantages for our area which 
probably would result from the merging 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Therefore, I call to your attention and 
to the attention of all my colleagues in 
the House a very significant editorial, 
“Look Who's Against Merger,“ which has 
just come to my attention, although it 
actually was published in the Toledo 
Blade for Saturday, February 24, 1968. 

I submit that the editors of the Toledo 
Blade have presented very forceful, co- 
gent arguments in support of favorable 
action on the proposed merger. 

The editorial follows: 


Look Wo's AGAINST MERGER 


During the six years that were required 
to gain final approval of merging the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the New York Central 
System, both railroads kept intensive pres- 
sure on the Government, legislators, hearing 
examiners, and representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They cited the 
full range of arguments in favor of the 
merger—elimination of costly overlapping, 
cutting out duplicated facilities, shoring up 
earnings, and pooling know-how and ad- 
ministrative resources. 

All of those arguments and others made 
sense in one way or another, as was implied 
when the Supreme Court gave its blessing to 
this creation of a transportation colossus 
with $4.3 billion in assets, 40,000 miles of 
track, 96,000 employees, and more than $1.6 
billion in annual revenue. 

This makes it all the more astounding to 
hear Stuart M. Saunders, Penn Central 
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chairman, declare that the newly merged 
giant system will “oppose vigorously” the 
proposed merging of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway with the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
controls the Baltimore & Ohio. If it was in 
the public interest to eliminate overlapping 
and costly duplication between the Pennsy 
and the NYC, would it not also be in the 
public interest to follow the same course 
with the C&O-B&O and N&W? To permit the 
giant Penn Central to sit astride all rail 
transportation in the East to the great dis- 
advantage of smaller, less affluent roads 
would be to saddle other carriers with the 
very liabilities which the Penn Central 
leaders claimed could be overcome only 
through merger. This is something the ICC 
should attend to by moving promptly—ap- 
preciably more so than it did in the pro- 
tracted Penn Central hearings—to approve 
the pending joining of systems of the C&O- 
B&O and the N&W. 

The railroad industry in the East is ob- 
viously entering a new era with the birth of 
the Penn Central. Much yet remains to be 
done to give rail transportation the balance 
and vigorous infusion of aid it will require 
to survive and prosper. This may extend even 
to some form of government subsidization 
to permit railroads to better serve the public 
by building high-speed passenger service be- 
tween major cities and to bring about the 
revolution in equipment and operations fore- 
seen. 

Now that the Penn Central system is a 
fact, the new company is hailing its own 
debut by advertising its snappy new symbol 
and promising that the merger means “better 
service to the millions of people, to the com- 
munities and towns, to the industries all 
along our route.” 

The best symbol of improved service we 
can think of would be a stream of efficient, 
fast Penn Central freight trains speeding 
along the rails—and convenient, attractive, 
and speedy passenger trains darting between 
major centers of population served by the 
new system. 


For a Treaty on Chemical Warfare 
HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, 7,000 
sheep peacefully browsing in Utah pas- 
tures, were victims of “The Silent 
Spring,” as it descended with stealth 
and sudden death upon the land adjoin- 
ing the Dugway Proving Grounds, a field 
test area for chemical and biological 
warfare programs. A highly toxic or- 
ganophosphate, sprayed from high speed 
airplanes, was carried by the winds into 
the pastures where the sheep were in- 
nocently grazing. 

I know that the Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Utah will 
take all necessary steps to prevent a 
recurrence of such a tragedy, as well as 
all necessary steps to secure prompt 
compensation to the owners of these un- 
fortunate animals. Yet deep concern over 
this tragic event extends far beyond the 
borders of Utah, It touches upon the 
hearts of people the world over. 

Certainly when the Lord gave to man 
dominion over the creatures of the earth, 
the birds in the sky, and the fish in the 
seas, He did not contemplate so wanton 
and useless a destruction of the living 
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things He created. Indeed we must all 
give thanks to God that human beings 
were not also numbered among the vic- 
tims of this reckless military pursuit of 
refinements in the art of human 
slaughter. 

The tragedy in Utah is but another 
warning that we cannot tolerate the in- 
sidious poisoning of our air in the inter- 
est of scientific warfare; polluting our 
waterways in the interests of industrial 
economics, and poisoning our food re- 
sources in the interests of agrarian eco- 
nomics. It is a warning we must heed 
now. 

The alternative rests in the gentle 
words of Rachel Carson: 

No witchcraft, no enemy action had sil- 
enced the rebirth of new life in this stricken 
world. The people had done it themselves. 


There is mystery, and beauty, and hope 
in the sound of “The Good Earth.” It is 
an earth of symmetry, where each part 
is dependent upon the other. Our forests 
and our grasslands, the air about us, our 
soil and our water, our animal life and 
our plant life all contribute to the life 
of the earth and its rebirth and renewal. 

Over a century ago, Thomas Robert 
Malthus, with his perception both as a 
scientist and as a clergyman, warned 
that the capacity of the earth to support 
life was limited. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot, dramatically 
alerted the people of America to the 
threat of human extinction, resulting 
from the ruthless and wanton destruc- 
tion of our natural resources. Despite the 
dedicated efforts of conservationists, de- 
spite the valiant efforts of Secretary 
Stewart L. Udall and his dedicated staff, 
the reckless spoilation of our natural re- 
sources continues. In the East, the Hud- 
son River has become an open sewer; in 
the West, Lake Tahoe is becoming a cess- 
pool. In Kentucky we destroy the earth 
with strip mining. Just a few years ago, 
New York City, with water everywhere, 
had barely a drop to drink. 

In the course of years, we have de- 
nuded our forests, scorched our earth, 
exploited our mines, poisoned our food, 
and decimated our animals. The greed of 
man and the avarice of commerce are 
destroying the very sources of life itself. 
Ecclesiastes said: 

All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea 
is not full; unto the place from whence the 
rivers come, thither they return. 


Yet before the rivers return, they leave 
in the sea, the DDT and other food pre- 
servative chemicals with which they are 
encumbered as they fiow through our 
lands. Traces of DDT have been found 
in the bodies of dead fish hundreds of 
miles from any known source of that 
insecticide. 

In the midfifties, Adlai Stevenson 
warned the world about the dangers of 
atomic testing, of the hazards to all liv- 
ing creatures of the fallout of strontium- 
90. He alerted us to the indestructible 
character of this chemical, of its capacity 
to cause biological distortions in man and 
in all living bodies years after the atomic 
test had been completed. Adlai Stevenson 
needs no monuments to his distinction as 
an American and as a citizen of the 
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world. Nonetheless the atomic test ban 
treaties, the nuclear antipollution 
treaties will forever bear testimony to 
his love of humanity. 

I suggest that we must move further 
along the road pointed to by Adlai Ste- 
venson, In my judgment, the Utah trag- 
edy calls for the appointment of a 
Presidential Commission with full power 
and authority to study and report upon 
research plans and programs incident to 
chemical and biological warfare. This is 
a type of warfare which remains forever 
beyond the control of those who employ 
it. These chemicals and these germs, 
however released, are subject to the 
winds and the tides attacking civilians 
as well as those in uniform. They involve 
a form of warfare which can perma- 
nently destroy the balance of the earth, 
and leave it barren of its capacity to sus- 
tain life. 

I further suggest the necessity for a 
treaty, under auspices of the United 
Nations, and subject to United Nations 
inspection, to control, regulate, and limit 
all programs involving chemical and 
biological warfare. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer once said: 

Man has lost the capacity to foresee and 
forestall. He will end by destroying the earth. 


The tragedy in Utah permits us to 
foresee. Let us make every effort to fore- 
stall. If we fail, then in the words of John 
Keats, the sedge will whither from the 
lake, “and no birds sing.” 


South Carolina Climbs to Second in Nation 
on Industry Barometer 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, South Caro- 
lina has been rapidly rising in industrial 
prominence among the 50 States. The 
recent dramatic rise in industrial loca- 
tion and expansion is indicative of the 
extremely healthy economic base and 
ee industrial climate within the 

tate. 

As an indication of the magnitude of 
this industrial growth, I commend the 
following article from the Anderson, S.C., 
Independent, on March 21, to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and to the people 
of the country: 

SOUTH CAROLINA CLIMBS TO SECOND IN NATION 
ON INDUSTRY BAROMETER 

The importance of South Carolina’s new 
industrial plants is reflected in figures just 
released by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Palmetto State leads the Southeast 
and ranks second in the nation in the in- 
crease of value added by manufacturing. 

Much has been written about the growth 
of the West and Southwest in recent years. 


Arizona is the only state in the nation to top 
South Carolina, 

Increase in value added by manufacturing 
is the measure of importance of industry. 

The figure is arrived at by deducting the 
cost of the material, supplies, fuel, electricity, 
and contract work from the total worth of 
the project. 
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From 1964 to 1968 South Carolina’s value 
jumped from $2.4 billion to $4.2 billion for 
a gain of 74 per cent. Arizona led the nation 
with 79 per cent. 

Georgia was second highest in the South- 
east with 70 per cent; other percentages: 
North Carolina, 57; Florida, 50; Virginia, 36; 
Kentucky, 60; Tennessee, 57; Alabama, 40; 
and Louisiana, 48. 

J. D. Little Jr., director of the State De- 
velopment Board, commented, “The future 
looks very promising, and we anticipate even 
more impressive figures.” 

There is no denying that South Carolina 
is continuing outstanding leadership as a 
manufacturing state. 


Crime, the Top Domestic Problem Facing 
the Nation 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the recently released statistics 
on the continuing rise in the Nation’s 
crime rate I would like to enter in the 
Recorp my newsletter in which I 
commented on this critical national 
problem. 

Crime, lawlessness, and the implied 
threats of more violence this spring and 
summer, continue as the top domestic 
problem facing the Nation. 

In a recent message to Congress, the 
President pointed out the problems of 
the Nation’s Capital and urged home 
rule for the District of Columbia. His 
message said of the Capital: 

Washington—the city of noble monu- 
ments, quiet splendor and the close touch 
of history—is truly the nation’s pride. 


But there are many who live in the 
District of Columbia who feel something 
less than pride in the Nation’s Capital. 
At the cashier’s desk in a suburban drug 
store, I stood behind a lady who was 
comparing her experience of being held 
up and robbed with the cashier who had 
recently been hijacked at closing time 
by three armed men. The lady was pay- 
roll clerk for a university whose $26,000 
payroll in cash had been taken from 
their office at gunpoint. 

Serious crime is up 17 percent over 
last year in major cities including Wash- 
ington. In the city of “quiet splendor” 
where murder, rape, robbery, and assault 
are so commonplace that they are buried 
back in the third section of the news- 
paper, the news media reported at the 
same time that Howard University, a 
federally supported institution, had been 
taken over by militants who demanded 
the resignation of the university presi- 
dent and creation of a “black democratic 
university” under a new president. 

Other news stories noted that union 
Officials said they may take drivers off 
bus routes where holdups have been most 
frequent. There have been more than 130 
holdups of bus drivers in the city so far 
this year. There were 326 last year. 

In February, the President delivered a 
crime message to Congress indicating 
that he not only is concerned but also 
that he finally means to do something 
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about the problem of crime in the Nation. 
I welcome the President’s pledge to fight 
crime, but have some doubts about the 
effectiveness of his proposed program. 
An analysis may reveal more of a polit- 
ical document than a much needed plan 
for national action. 

Crime must be brought under control 
and substantially reduced. Republicans 
last year developed and introduced spe- 
cific legislative proposals designed to 
control and prevent crime and lawless- 
ness. The Republican task force on crime, 
on which I serve, has drafted legislation 
and substantially improved administra- 
tion anticrime legislation in this and the 
previous session of Congress. This in- 
cludes an antiriot bill and other legisla- 
tion including amendments to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1967 
which was passed by the House, but has 
not been acted on by the Senate. Wire- 
tapping legislation which has been en- 
dorsed by the task force has received 
almost universal endorsement—except 
from the U.S. Attorney General. 

The President vetoed a District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill after adjournment of 
Congress in 1966. But he signed a similar 
bill at the last minute after Congress 
adjourned in 1967. 

Apparently there has been a change in 
attitude and hopefully recognition of the 
inadequacies of measures taken so far to 
effectively combat the continuing rise of 
crime. 

Crime is an issue in 1968 because the 
President did not make it an issue in 
1967 or 1966 or 1965 or 1964. Since 1960, 
the reported rate of crime has increased 
over 88 percent. There has been an ob- 
vious failure during this period in the 
administration of justice and the day of 
reckoning is now here, 


Vietnam 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1968 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech which 
I delivered to the Binghamton, N.Y., 
Jaycees Distinguished Service Award 
dinner on March 2, 1968: 


I spoke—according to my recollection—at 
a similar Jaycees meeting, here in Bing- 
hampton, in March of 1966. 

Just for the fun of it, I looked through 
my “used-speech” file the other afternoon, 
to see what I might have said to you back 
then. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I found that 
we discussed America’s then-enlarging role 
in Vietnam—even though that difficult and 
complex subject was not then demanding 
the attention of our citizens in the way it 
is, now. 

In looking at my text on that occasion, I 
find I expressed to those of you who were 
then in attendance the rather great uncer- 
tainties that have continued to plague me 
about this war ever since we began, under 
President Johnson’s leadership back in 1965, 
to “Americanize” it. 

I told you that I personally supported an 
American presence in Vietnam—as I have 
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and, though I could not, of course, read your 
minds, I said: 

“Most—though surely not all of you— 
probably support that stand, too, although 
you might be hard put to explain why be- 
yond your instinctive realization of the fact 
that your Country and, to a lesser extent, 
your Country's honor, has been committed 
in Vietnam and, because you honor your 
Country, you honor that commitment.” 

Well, a lot of “water has gone under the 
bridge”, so to speak, with respect to Vietnam 
since I spoke to you about it, two years ago. 

We have, since then, spent something like 
$60 billion in and on Vietnam in our con- 
tinuing effort to find some sort of accept- 
able solution to our problem, there—and, 
though I haven't checked the actual casualty 
records for this time span, I suppose it would 
be safe to say that something like 13,000 to 
15,000 young, American lives have been sac- 
rificed since then, in pursuit of that same 
solution which, unhappily, seems as far off 
and uncertain, tonight, as it did back then. 

I spoke to you, too, that night two years 
ago, about the disturbing lack of popular 
support, here at home, for the President and 
for his conduct of the war that far (up to 
March of 1966), and mentioned what I felt 
to then be the fact: That the average Ameri- 
can citizen had little or no sense of per- 
sonal identification with the conflict, 

Specifically, I said: 

“That being the case, the President’s base 
of public support hangs by some very tenuous 

; and if, indeed—as I am sure we are— 
we are in for a long, hard and costly struggle 
in Vietnam and probably elsewhere in South- 
east Asia, there is reason for concern about 
the true depth of American resolution to 
see this thing through.” 

I also said to you—and I feel it is import- 
ant to repeat it—that ever since we began 
to “Americanize” the war through a process 
of gradual military escalation of it, starting 
in early 1965, I had been: 

„ , concerned—and deeply so—over what 
I (felt had) been an almost total default 
on the part of (the then) Congress. . to 
play its limited, but proper and necessary 
role under our Constitution and system of 
government, in inquiring into, in clarifying, 
and in shaping as far as it might, the Ameri- 
can purpose in Vietnam.” 

I said this because, for at least a year prior 
to that March, 1966, speech of mine, here, I 
had been periodically urging upon my col- 
leagues in Congress—though without suc- 
cess—the wisdom and necessity of a full- 
scale Congressional inquiry into our role in 
Vietnam, and the policy options we had avail- 
able to us, as a nation, to succeed in that 
role, not in any effort to embarrass the 
President or to weaken his hand, but in the 
hope that we could thereby strengthen his 
hand by assuring ourselves—and through 
us the American people—that what we were 
doing in Vietnam was both necessary and 
correct. 

I assume I don’t need to tell you that 
these efforts of mine—and others—came to 
naught, or that the President continued, for 
better or worse, his self-assumed lonely role 
as Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces 
and major, if not sole, architect of U.S. for- 
eign-policy in that tragic, far-off little coun- 
try of Vietnam that has, somehow, now be- 
come the cockpit for a struggle for worldwide 
implications, and a most difficult and costly 
burden for the American people to continue 
to bear. 

Nor do I need to tell you that the public 
doubts that have been heard all along about 
this war are still with us and, indeed, in 
recent weeks—and for some good and obvi- 
ous reasons—have even been magnified. 

You, yourselves—or, at least, some of 
you—have recently expressed some of those 
doubts to me in giving me your answers to 
a questionnaire I sent out, early last month, 
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to all the people in this Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Over 17,000 of you have replied to that 
questionnaire—a response of which I think 
we can both be proud—and the results have 
been tabulated for me by an independent 
source and are being released today (so that 
you can undoubtedly read about them, in 
detail, in tomorrow morning’s local Sunday 
paper). 

I would like to discuss those results—or, 
at least, those pertaining to Vietnam—with 
you, tonight. 

The first question I asked was this: 

“Do you believe involvement in war in 
Vietnam was essential to the security of the 
United States?” 

To this, 34.2% of you said es“, but 
63.5% of you said “No”—with 2.3% having 
no opinion. 

And I would have to say I believe the 
majority answer was the right one, for it 
is very hard to find convincing evidence that 
Vietnam—or South Vietnam, if we wish to 
be more specific—is of strategic military 
importance, or of strategic economic im- 
portance, to us in sufficient degree to make 
our own security dependent upon its secu- 
rity; or, to put it another way, to make its 
security central to our own. 

Some comparisons, here, might be useful 
to clarify what I am talking about: 

The Middle East, as we all know, con- 
tinues in a state of turmoil. It is a hot-bed 
for political intrigue—and it is rife with 
political instabilty and an open target for 
outside interventionism and military adven- 
turism, what with three “wars” going on 
there at once: The Arab-Israeli war, the 
Arab-Arab war (for largely they can only 
agree on their animosity to Israel), and the 
“Cold War“ between the U.S. and Russia, 
around the fringes of which France’s de 
Gaulle is playing his usual gadfly role. 

Thankfully, these are not shooting “wars” 
at the moment—except for scattered border 
incidents—but one has to accept the pos- 
sibility that an actual war could break out 
there again at almost any time. 

If the current and lonely little United 
Nations mission seeking to settle all this 
should fail, and war should occur in the 
Middle East again, one would almost have 
to assume that we would have to consider 
that peace and stability in this area was 
central to our own security, not only be- 
cause of our friendship for Israel, but also 
because this is an area of clear strategic 
military importance to us—as the trade 
“crossroads” of the world—and of clear 
strategic economic importance to us—what 
with the Persian Gulf's reserves of oil 
amounting to better than two-thirds of the 
Free World’s proved reserves. 

And, for another example, one might also 
take Cuba—even though there would prob- 
ably be some argument about this for, hap- 
pily, the threat of Castroism does not now 
seem to be as serious as it once was. But— 
just the same—Cuba is, after all, only a few 
miles off our own coast, not half-way round 
the world as Vietnam is; and we certainly 
felt, some few years back when Khrushchey 
(remember him?) was converting Cuba into 
a Russian missile base that it was central to 
our own security—and, therefore, of great 
strategic military importance to us. 

But, let’s go on. 

For, my second question to you was this: 

“Even if your answer is ‘No’ (to my first 
question), do you believe U.S. involvement 
in war in Vietnam was desirable to prevent 
the spread of Communism in Asia?” 

And, here, your answers show a switch for 
57.9% of you now said “Yes’’, with 35.6% 
saying “No”, and 6.5% having no opinion. 

Now one can imagine, I presume, that this 
refiects a broader public understanding of— 
and support for—the so-called “contain- 
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ment” theory or, insofar as South Vietnam 
is concerned, of the related “domino” 
theory. 

And, as to this, one can speculate that if 
“containment” seemed to work in Europe 
when applied, during the earlier days of 
the “Cold War” against Russia, perhaps it 
would work, here now, against the obviously 
aggressive ambitions of Red China, and it 
is admittedly easier to see that, if not our 
own security, then the security of several 
other Southeast Asian nations is threatened 
when South Vietnam's is; those more obvi- 
ous nations being such as Laos and Thailand, 
slightly more remotely so Cambodia, and, 
ultimately, Indonesia, Malaysia, Burma and, 
even perhaps, India and the Philippines. 

So, I would agree: Obviously, South Viet- 
nam is of some considerable strategic geo- 
political importance to us. 

The question is, however: How much? 

Or, put another way (though this question 
becomes somewhat academic since the 
President has done it for us!): If the US. 
is going to go around the world, now, draw- 
ing geo-political lines, or taking tough con- 
tainment stands, is—or was—South Vietnam 
the proper place to draw such a line? 

Evidently, the President thought so and 
still thinks so, for he has made of that line 
a national strategic commitment for us. 

Our involvement in Vietnam cannot, now, 
be considered in any other light but that, 
We have spent, so far, on Vietnam some- 
thing like $130 billion over about a 12- 
year period—and made, as well, the much 
dearer investment in its future of some 
19,000 American lives, with the number going 
up every day. 

This year we are spending in and on Viet- 
nam around $30 billion—roughly 20% of our 
national budget—and enough so that the 
question of national “priorities” elsewhere 
has assumed a painful significance. 

But, still, there we are—with “victory” 
still nowhere in sight, and the President still 
waiting wistfully by his telephone, saying 
—as you have heard him do— We have 
done everything humanly possible to get 
that phone (from Hanoi) to ring, but the 
phone does not ring!” 

The reasons why it has not rung—and may 
not ring, though I pray, with you, that 
someday it shall—are, I think, becoming more 
obvious. 

They are, in part, reflected in your 
answer to my third question, which was: 

“Regardless to your answers to (1) and (2), 
do you “generally” approve of President 
Johnson’s conduct of (the) war to date?” 

And, here, a rather resounding 63.3% of 
you said No“, while only 33.2% said Les“, 
with 3.5% again having no opinion. 

Well, perhaps, this was not an altogether 
fair question for, obviously, you who are all- 
out “doves” would say “No” and so would you 
all-out “hawks”—but it is the same kind of 
question so often asked by other pollsters, 
and your response generally parallels that 
I've seen for recent Gallup polls and the like. 

In any event—and I am in no way intend- 
ing to be partisan about this—I believe this 
implied criticism of the course the President 
has followed in Vietnam is fully justified. 

I say this, because I believe—though, ad- 
mittedly, now, with the advantage of 20-20 
hindsight—that our course has been most 
unwise, from a strategic military standpoint, 
having been based, all along, on a false 
assumption as a result of which our power, 
which should have been dominant, has 
turned out to be inferior! 

What do I mean? 

Well, there have always been good reason- 
ing behind all those warnings, in past years, 
from our qualified military people, to the 
effect that we should never—repeat, never— 
become involved in a land war in Asia, Our 
supply lines, there, would be too long, our 
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logistical problems of a most-difficult nature, 
the jungle and mountainous terrain unsuited 
to our best military capabilities and—of 
special importance—we would be vastly out- 
numbered (especially fighting more or less 
alone), in a confused guerrilla war where it 
takes, perhaps, ten conventional soldiers to 
“search” out and “destroy” each elusive 
guerrilla! 
-In such a situation, where we have denied 
ourselves the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
' for the very good reason that we fear the 
consequences of their use both for ourselves 
and mankind, we have assumed that a 
gradual day-by-day escalation of our sup- 
posedly dominant power would, eventually, 
get the enemy to throw in the towel and 
Hanoi to make that phone call. This, of 
course, has not worked—and, instead, our 
policy of military gradualism has given the 
enemy time to marshal his supplies, dis- 
their location so they would be more 
or less safe from our eventually heavier air 
attracks, and to rally his people in a way 
the South Vietnamese—whose war this is 
supposed to be—have never been rallied. 

Looking back at it, I think that all along 
we should have concentrated more on that 
need to rally the South Vietnamese to their 
own cause and, if we had failed to do so, 
reassessed our situation and perhaps cut our 
losses and gotten out, looking for another 
and perhaps stronger spot to draw a similar 
containment line. 

But instead, starfing in 1965, we began to 
„Americanize“ the shooting war until, now, 
it is almost totally an American war—and, 
in what may also have been a mistake, we 
eventually also began to “Americanize” the 
all-important political side of the conflict 
(the so-called “pacification” phase), un- 
mindful of the fact that we could never really 
“win” a political war (or a geopolitical war) 
for another people who in the long run could 
only win it for themselves! 

Thus, we have drifted—and there is no 
other word for it—into our present stale- 
mated situation, from which an honorable 
and worthwhile escape is so painfully dif- 
ficult to find. 

In that questionnaire of mine, I also asked 
you what you thought we ought to do, now. 

Admittedly, it was not easy to draft, as 
a part of this question, the possible alterna- 
tives we may now actually have—but I did 
the best I could and your response was in- 
teresting and revealing. 

The largest percentage of you—45.1%— 
felt we ought to press on to some sort of 
military victory; only 5% felt we ought to 
keep doing about what we are (whatever 
that is); 122% felt maybe that bombing 
pause of the North that Hanoi keeps de- 
manding would be worth a try to see if we 
could get “talks” started; 242% favored 
turning the war over, gradually, to the South 
Vietnamese, and only 6.6% favored our uni- 
lateral withdrawal (with 6.9% having no 
opinion or suggesting such things as turning 
the whole mess over to the United Nations 
as a further alternative not listed by me). 

Well, to that larger percentage of you who 
feel we ought to be able to produce some 
sort of a military victory in Vietnam, let 
me just say that of course we could—but, 
let's not kid ourselves, the cost of attempt- 
ing to bring such a battlefield victory about 
(which may well be the course the President 
has decided upon), is going to be a very 
high one. Its cost would be far more than 
you have been told! 

For it would require not just the 100,000 
or 200,000 or so additional troops the Presi- 
dent is considering sending to Vietnam, but 
more likely a doubling of our current troop 
strength in Vietnam—to something like one 
million men! 

The dollar cost of the war would have to 
go up, too; perhaps not doubling, but up 
somewhere close to the $50 billion annual 
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level so that all semblance of the current 
“guns and butter” approach to our more 
serious domestic problems would have to 
be jettisoned. 

And the far dearer cost in American 
lives—already escalating rapidly these past 
several weeks—would continue to climb to 
new heights! 

I think we have to ask ourselves not only 
whether we are really prepared to make such 
an additional sacrifice but, more important- 
ly, whether it would really be worth it. 

Can we, through applying additional mili- 
tary force, really “win” anything in Viet- 
mam now without almost totally destroying 
that which we went there supposedly to save? 

And does “victory” really lie on the imme- 
diate battlefield in Vietnam or perhaps, in- 
stead, on finding firmer ground on which to 
stand and better ways in which to thwart 
whatever may be Communism's long-range 
objectives in Asia? 

These are difficult questions, and the an- 
swers to them do not come easily to any 
proud and patriotic American. 

But the questions have to be asked, and 
the answers sought, and we should permit 
neither pride nor blind patriotism to induce 
us to continue to follow what may be an 
unwise course. 

We are at a crossroads now in Vietnam; 
actually we've been there at such a cross- 
roads for far too long. We can, perhaps, 
continue to languish there—on dead cen- 
ter—by (as one of my colleagues in the 
House recently said) continuing to feed some 
300 or 400 young Americans a week into a 
sort of endless Asian meat-grinder. Or, we 
can take one of the two forks in the road 
now available to us. 

The first goes in that direction of an es- 
calated and accelerated conflict, and if the 
President can put the case for this option to 
both Congress and the nation he ought to do 
so, now—demonstrating more convincingly 
than he so far has why such a course is both 
wise and necessary. 

I know the analogy is not a perfect one, 
but if the President wan ask of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a written declaration to the 
effect that Khesanh can and should be held, 
regardless of cost, the nation can and should 
demand of the President some better evi- 
dence than he has so far produced that a 
military victory, at an acceptable cost, can 
still be won in Vietnam. 

If the President cannot do this, then I 
believe we should take the other fork—the 
one leading towards the best possible, and 
earliest, political settlement of the conflict 
we can make; accepting, in advance, the risk 
that, if we cannot find an acceptable inter- 
national substitute for the guarantees we 
have sought to make to South Vietnam, its 
people might end up with some form of coali- 
tion government in which the Viet Cong 
would play a part and that, to that extent, 
we would have failed in our original ambi- 
tions for this war-weary and embattled 
people. 

For far too long, now, we have drifted 
along on a sea of indecision—hbut it is time 
to begin to face the harsh facts, and we 
cannot afford to wait until after the elec- 
tions to do so. 

The strength of this nation is not in the 
White House—or in the Congress—or in the 
State capitals; it rests with the people. 

And the people are entitled to the truth 
and then, once they have it, to participate, 
through their elected representatives, in the 
tough decision that so urgently now needs 
to be made. 

None are more deserving of having that 
decision made than those who serve us now 
in Vietnam—who risk their lives in a gal- 
lant attempt to carry out the commitment 
that has been made for us, all. 

If, after reappraising our situation and 
reviewing our alternatives, we can decide 
that that commitment is, indeed, worth- 
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while, then let us give those men everything 
they need—the full resources of a strong 
and united nation. 

But, if we decide that it is not, then let 
us begin to end this war—for it is time we 
did! 


Casey’s Bill To Set 10-Year Term for 
District of Columbia Gun Crimes Draws 
President’s Support 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon Johnson, in his message to Con- 
gress on crime in the District of Colum- 
bia, asked for an additional prison term 
of 10 years for those who use firearms to 
rob, or attempt to rob. 

This is extremely gratifying to me. 

For several years, I have asked Con- 
gress to enact bills I have authored 
which would set a 10-year mandatory 
prison term for those who use firearms 
illegally in the District of Columbia. I 
would go even further, Mr. Speaker, in 
extending this punitive provision to those 
who use or possess firearms during the 
commission of major crimes of violence— 
and I would make any subsequent offense 
punishable by a mandatory 25-year term. 
Such is the subject of my bill, H.R. 4212, 
dealing with crime in the District, and 
H.R. 6137, dealing with firearms and 
crime on a nationwide scope. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend President 
Johnson for his get-tough policy on these 
punks who repeatedly use firearms to 
prey on the innocent. His call to Congress 
signals an abrupt change in direction by 
the administration in dealing with this 
subject, and I know that millions of 
Americans who enjoy the lawful and 
peaceful use and possession of firearms 
support this crackdown on the criminal 
element. 

Because many of my colleagues failed 
to notice the great change in emphasis 
by the administration in its position on 
firearms and crime, I am pleased to bring 
to their attention a fine article from 
Sunday’s Chicago Tribune by William 
Kling: 

L. B. J. SWITCHES STAND on GUN Laws FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Limrrs HIS PROPOS- 
ALS TO NATION'S CAPITAL 

(By William Kling) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—President John- 
son has switched to a decidedly “hawkish” 
election year stand to fight use of firearms 
by robbers, but to date only as far as the 
nation’s capital is concerned. 

Johnson slipped his aboutface in his re- 
cent message to Congress, entitled The Na- 
tion’s First City,” by urging passage of a law 
for the District of Columbia to “add 10 
years’ imprisonment to the regular penalty 
when a firearm is used in a robbery or an 
attempted robbery.” 

PROPOSAL IS CONTRADICTORY 

The proposal, among those Johnson pre- 
sented for “a strong gun control law,” runs 
exactly counter to sentencing recommenda- 
tions made last year by Johnson's own na- 
tional crime commission and testimony on 
mandatory sentencing before Congress in re- 
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cent years by two successive attorneys gen- 
eral in Johnson’s own cabinet. 

It also goes farther than proposals John- 
son made earlier for national gun control 
and anti-crime legislation. In fact, it is more 
in line with bills submitted by congressmen 
who want a tougher approach to deal with 
the nation’s rising crime rate—bills that 
have been opposed on Capitol Hill by the 
administration. 

Johnson noted in his message that nearly 
2,500 major crimes—murders, assaults, and 
robberies—were committed at gunpoint in 
Washington last year. J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
reported that last year there was a 30 per 
cent increase nationally in armed robbery. 


ASKS FOR STIFF RULES 


The President’s proposal for the District 
of Columbia also would require stiff permit 
regulations for the purchase and possession 
of pistols; prohibit their possession by 
minors, drug users and addicts, alcoholics, 
mental incompetents, and criminals; and 
make more strict the licensing of persons 
who manufacture, sell, or repair firearms. 

The National Rifle association, which has 
campaigned against most gun control pro- 
posals as being too restrictive on law-abiding 
firearms users without providing adequate 
punishment for those who use guns crimi- 
nally, indorsed the President’s hard-line 
recommendation. 


NO U.S, CONTROLS ASKED 


Typical of the type of gun control legisla- 
tion favored by the N. R.A. is a bill Rep. 
Bob Casey [D., Tex.] has been pressing since 
1965. It provides for a mandatory 10-year 
sentence on a first conviction for using or 
possessing a firearm during commission of 
major crimes of violence if the weapon has 
been in interstate commerce, and a 25-year 
mandatory sentence for subsequent offenses. 

Administration officials have spoken 
against the Casey bill on Capitol Hill, but 
the President has urged Congress only to 
control interstate distribution of firearms. 
He has recommended no national punitive 
measures for criminal use of guns. 

But enactment of mandatory sentences for 
criminals who use firearms was opposed in 
1965 by Nicholas Katzenbach, then attorney 
general, and in 1967 by his successor, W. 
Ramsey Clark. 

Katzenbach told gun control hearings held 
by the House ways and means committee he 
has never believed that minimum sentences 
were a particularly wise thing for Congress 
to enact in that [gun control] area.” 

The national crime commission, tech- 
nically called the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, was dead set against mandatory 
sentences for any crime, including those 
involving firearms. 


Kyoto Diabetes Association 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
include at this point in the RECORD a 
speech made by Maurice Blond, a New 
York insurance executive, before the 
Kyoto Diabetes Association, at Kyoto 
University, in Kyoto, Japan, on March 14. 

Mr. Blond, who is a resident of my 
congressional district, is a member of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, and a member of 
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the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He had attended a meeting of 
the Sixth International Diabetes Federa- 
tion in Stockholm, Sweden, last summer, 
and again in his most recent address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Kyoto 
Diabetes Association carries a message 
of hope and encouragement to those who 
suffer from diabetes. 

His speech follows, along with a mes- 
sage from Francis G. Bray, the president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, to those in attendance at 
the meeting at Kyoto University: 


ADDRESS BY MAURICE BLOND TO THE KYOTO 
DIABETES ASSOCIATION IN Kyoto UNIVER- 
SITY, MARCH 14, 1968 


Arrigato, Domo arrigato, minasama kon- 
nichiwa tadaima okikino toorl watakushino 
nihongowa ripana monoto omoimasuga 
kyoowa eigode hanasimasu. 

Professor Miyake, Professor Yamagata, Dr. 
Sakakida, Mr. Chiken and honored guests. I 
am proud and privileged to address so dedi- 
cated a group as the Kyoto Diabetes Asso- 
ciation gathered here today in the Kyoto 
University. A long time ago Cicero said, “In 
nothing do men more nearly approach the 
Gods than in giving health to men”. This 
is my tribute to you. 

It is a direct result of being inoculated 
with the same fever of enthusiasm that 
brought 140 members of your worthy orga- 
nization to Scandinavia that brings me here 
to speak to you, The 6th International Dia. 
betes Federation in Stockholm where I first 
met so many of you was a historic meeting 
with over 2,500 doctors from all over the 
world in attendance. The medical world still 
reverberates with its findings. 

At this meeting exciting new data was 
presented and ideas and philosophies were 
exchanged. It was heart warming to see, 
to hear, and to be part of such a large group 
that probed, analyzed and groped for the an- 
swers to this “ghost illness” that affects an 
estimated 30 million people. It was especially 
satisfying to see so many laymen involved in 
the diabetic’s problems; and the many social 
and personal problems that were highlighted 
were most interesting to hear. I have long 
felt that the health of the peoples of the 
world is too important to be left only to the 
doctors. 

My head swam with medical terminology 
as over 150 presentations to the congress 
were made, Discussions on insulin-like activ- 
ity, cellular metabolism, synthesis, storage, 
secretion pointed up to me how little is 
known today. Discussions on the clinical pic- 
ture, genetics, epidemiology, hypoglycemic 
syndromes and treatment proved a great 
value to advance medical and health knowl- 
edge. Discussions on the social problems 
which diabetics will meet in their lives, the 
ways in which these problems are solved in 
the different countries made clear that a 
diabetic may live a normal life and that 
every diabetic should be seen as an indi- 
vidual and not as a group which should be 
restricted. When we think of work capacity 
and ability this advanced knowledge may be 
of great value for the well-being of diabetics 
all over the world. 

At this memorable meeting I called for a 
more realistic approach to the hiring and 
to the insuring of the diabetic as this is the 
area with which I am most familiar. AS a 
member of President Johnson’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped and as 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
National Diabetic Foundation I am happy to 
say that progress is being made. 

We know that about forty years ago, a 
diabetic could expect to die in two to ten 
years and probably in a diabetic coma. To- 
day, he has a good chance of living an al- 
most normal lifespan. His chances of a fatal 
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coma are less than one in 100. It is statistics 
that the insurance companies are most con- 
cerned with and now they know that dia- 
betics no longer carry automatic death sen- 
tences. 

Twenty years ago it was practically im- 
possible for a diabetic to buy a life insur- 
ance policy from any company in the United 
States. Today the vast majority of diabetics 
can buy policies from most companies at 
only a small extra premium, 

This spectacular progress has been due 
mainly to scientific research following the 
discovery in 1922 of methods to control dia- 
betes by injecting patients with insulin 
derived from the pancreas of animals. More 
recently, science has found substitutes for 
insulin which can be taken by mouth. 

Dr. Charles H. Best the co-discoverer of 
insulin predicted that science will someday 
discover a method to prevent inherited tend- 
ency for diabetes by children from their par- 
ents. This will mean interfering with the 
hereditary process of life itself through the 
chemical treatment of human genes and 
their RNA and DNA. Perhaps some day a 
mechanism will be found that will release 
insulin in response to need. 

Insulin injections or oral medicines, proper 
diet and exercise can usually prevent dia- 
betic coma and may postpone the degenera- 
tive side-effects. But so far, no way has been 
found to wholly eliminate these side-effects, 
which are now the most important factor in 
the longevity and insurability of diabetics, 

Diabetes still has a tendency to speed up 
the normal process of hardening of the ar- 
teries and can lead to heart disease, cerebral 
hemorrhage, kidney trouble, gangrene and 
failing eyesight. 

The cumulative effects increase with the 
number of years a person has had diabetes. 
It is likely to cut more years off the life of 
a person who gets the disease as a child or 
a young adult than one who gets it in late 
middle age. 

Most life insurance companies in the 
United States will insure diabetics between 
the ages of about 15 to 65, if they have the 
disease under control with no major com- 
plications, It has been my experience that a 
favorable presentation to the underwriter 
with an assist from the patient’s personal 
doctor will result in the issuance of any 
policy desired, even term. Some companies 
act more favorably than others. 

The policies available and the extra pre- 
mium required depend on the age, duration 
of disease and other factors such as weight, 
blood pressure, general physical condition, 
occupation and personal habits. 

A great deal remains to be done to correct 
the ignorance of the employer and the gen- 
eral public—for example there are still wom- 
en who believe diabetes is “catching”, or con- 
tagious! 

Next to a job which is of prime impor- 
tance is the search for insurance. I have sym- 
pathized with the frustrations of the dia- 
betic who is so eagerly pursued by the ag- 
gressive insurance man who suddenly re- 
treats when he learns of prior rejections, It 
is at this point that I am oftentimes called 
and am gratified to state that I have been 
instrumental in helping several thousands of 
heretofore uninsurables, or those who have 
had to pay excessive premiums, to obtain in- 
surance at reasonable rates. 

Statistics tell us that in the U.S. 22 mil- 
lion are handicapped and an additional 85,- 
000 will receive permanent disabilities this 
year, while 150,000 were rehabilitated, and 
jobs were found for over 300,000. 

The gathering of facts and statistics must 
continue to grow so that the employer or 
insurance company will be convinced that 
discriminatory practices in the hiring and 
insuring of the diabetic must end. I look to- 
wards a better utilization of the computer 
and the electronic marvels of the age we 
live in to both furnish us with the data 
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needed and to unravel the mysteries of re- 
search, 

I have been asked to tell you about the 
work of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. It is essen- 
tially a volunteer effort carried on year- 
round by business, industry, labor, the mass 
media, public and private organizations, and 
individuals in all walks of life. 

I was invited to join this very important 
organization by the late President John F. 
Kennedy and continued to serve under 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. It is to their 
everlasting credit that all our Presidents 
since President Franklin D. Roosevelt have 
seen fit to encourage a climate in America in 
which the handicapped will find equal op- 
portunity ir. their quest for jobs. 

I am convinced that the “Hire The Handi- 
capped Program” is not only economically 
sound, but morally and socially just. I pledge 
myself to increased efforts to show not only 
our country, but the peoples of all countries, 
what can be done to utilize to the fullest 
extent possible the skills, talents and capa- 
bilities of our disabled veterans and other 
handicapped citizens. 

I accepted membership in the President’s 
Committee in all humility knowing that I 
would gain strength from the act of helping. 
I work for this because I cannot think 
of anything in this world more worth 
fighting for than the equality of man. 

In America virtually any job can be held 
by a handicapped worker, Properly placed, 
the handicapped often set performance rec- 
ords equal to or better than the able-bodied. 
A recent study I completed of the insurance 
companies was most heart-warming. It 
showed that the handicapped are sometimes 
slightly more productive, have a much better 
safety record, and take no more time off than 
the able-bodied. 

I think it is important to point out that 
our work furthers not just the cause of the 
handicapped, but the cause of all humans, 
the worth of all men and all women, able- 
bodied and handicapped alike. Our work 
doesn't just talk about it, but actually dem- 
onstrates the deep truth that indeed all men 
are created equal; that indeed all men are 
endowed with certain skills and talents, that 
indeed all men are fully entitled to hold 
their heads high, to lead lives of independ- 
ence, to support their families. 

I believe in ability; in an entire orienta- 
tion toward the handicapped that stresses 
not what is wrong with them, but what is 
right with them; that emphasizes not dis- 
ability but ability; that faces the fact that 
the “can-do” in a man’s life exceeds the 
“can't do.“ 

I believe in the equality of man—and as I 
see it, this means a sincere respect for the 
diferences between men, whether they be 
differences of color, of creed, of religion, of 
physicial condition, of mental condition, or 
whatever. 

I believe that, just as all men are born 
equal, all men are born with individual dif- 
ferences—and once we learn to accept this 
fact of life, we shall come to accept the 
handicapped as our fellow human beings in 
the fullest sense based on the principles of 
good will, equality and mutual respect, 

I believe with Kizo Chiken, your distin- 
guished representative, who said in Stock- 
holm that continued research based on coop- 
eration between patient and doctors tran- 
scends national boundaries and race differ- 
ence with the aim of international good will. 
I believe that this insures world peace. I 
heartily endorse and recommend for your 
approval the Good Neighbor Policy and the 
Open Door Policy—both conducive to the 
hiring of the handicapped. 

I believe there is a flame burning within 
each of us—some people call it a soul or 

that this flame is more impor- 
tant than the body that houses it. 

Even though the body may be handi- 
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capped, the flame of the mind should be free 
to burn brightly. This is the flame of our 
civilization, the flame that makes us men 
and not animals, the flame that has given 
us peace and justice and kindness and mercy 
and love. 

When any man’s flame is stifled by prej- 
udice, misunderstanding and rejection, the 
whole world is poorer. When any man’s flame 
is allowed to burn brightly, the whole world 
is the richer. We have a stake in humanity. 
There you have the true meaning of our 
work, 

There are millions of people who have dia- 
betes and do not know it. We must continue 
to disseminate information to the general 
public, to emphasize the importance of early 
detection and treatment, 

So, Minasama ... I bid you sayonara... 
the magic word for the future. It is the same 
as for the past . . . hataraki-mashoy. 

Arrigato, Sayonara. 

Messace From NALU PRESIDENT Francis G. 
Bray, AGENT, AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Co., HOUSTON, TEX., TO INSURANCE 
MEETING AT KYOTO UNIVERSITY 


Those of us engaged in life insurance in 
the United States have watched with ap- 
proval and admiration the very significant 
progress made by the Japanese life insurance 
business in recent years. This progress, of 
course, is measured by the meaningful in- 
crease in the ratio of life insurance in force 
to national income from .35 in 1956 to 1.04 
in 1966, benefits paid to living policyowners 
and beneficiaries of those who die, and pro- 
viding of venture capital so vital to the 
continued economic development and well- 
being of your country. 

There is another indication of the new 
vitality and purpose of the Japanese life in- 
surance business. It is the high purpose and 
commitment of corporate executives and the 
skill, devotion and energy of sales personnel, 
who, in numerous ways, evidence a desire to 
attain and practice professionalism in their 
essential service. 

Then too, one must acknowledge with 
commendation the viable Japanese economy 
and free political institutions which con- 
stitute the essential backdrop for a new 
spirit of individual thrift and self-reliance 
and spread of insurance-mindedness. 

Incidentally, I might note that much of 
our knowledge in the United States of the 
Japanese life insurance business comes from 
most pleasant get-togethers with an increas- 
ing number of Japanese life insurance peo- 
ple who visit our country. The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters—of which I 
have the honor of being president and of 
which Mr. Maurice Blond is a most distin- 
guished member—has welcomed several Jap- 
anese life insurance study teams to Its head- 
quarters building in Washington, D.C. We 
have counseled with and learned from one 
another with mutual benefit. But, even more, 
I believe that these -to-person con- 
tacts have proved the validity of a statement 
attributed to James Garfield, twentieth 
president of the United States. and I 
quote: “Commerce links all mankind in one 
common brotherhood of mutual dependence 
and interest.” 

It is through the cooperative evaluation of 
our common vocational and professional in- 
terests that peoples everywhere—otherwise 


appreciate one another. Above all, they can 
come to understand that competitive and 
creative free enterprise is indelibly linked to 
the maintenance of human freedom. 

Even as the Japanese life insurance busi- 
ness has moved ahead in recent so has 
its counterpart in the United States. At the 

g of 1967 Americans had $984.7 bil- 
lion of life insurance protection with legal 
reserve companies—and more than a trillion 
dollars of protection counting coverage is- 
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sued by other insurers and the Federal gov- 
ernment. On the average, American families 
owned $15,900 of life insurance—the equiva- 
lent of slightly less than two years’ average 
family income. Life insurance policies and 
annuities paid a total of $12.3 billion in 
benefits to policyowners and their families 
during the year. 

At the end of 1966 there were about 1,710 
legal reserve companies with about 600,000 
employees mainly engaged in all sorts of life 
imsurance work. About 225,000 of these re- 
ceive 50 percent or more of their income 
from selling life insurance. 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers is the professional organization of 
more than 100,000 career life insurance sales- 
men. Since 1890 it has been an important 
factor in bringing about greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of life insurance among 
the buying public; in initiating a wide variety 
of educational, community service, and in- 
stitutional award programs; in working for 
equitable life insurance legislation at Fed- 
eral and state levels. 

As you listen to Mr. Blond at your meet- 
ing, I know you'll be impressed with his 
knowledge and dedication—and, perhaps, 
above all, with his wide scope of interest in 
all aspects of his business and the world 
around him. He is representative of the serv- 
ice-orlented, extremely capable, civic-minded 
businessman that is the American life un- 
derwriter. 

On behalf of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, I wish you well in your 
deliberations and offer a most sincere in- 
vitation to visit the United States and NALU 
headquarters in our beautiful capital city, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Possible Solution to a Historical 
Problem 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13 of this year I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 1162 which provides 
either prior or subsequent congressional 
approval of the Presidential dispatch of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
outside the country. 

This proposal would require prior ap- 
proval of Congress in dispatching our 
Armed Forces abroad “in response to any 
military aggression, conflict, combat, up- 
rising, incident, or situation” which is 
deemed by the President to be a threat 
to our national security. 

In the case of a direct attack upon the 
United States or nations with which we 
have treaty commitments, the subse- 
quent consideration by Congress of a 
Presidential action is mandatory. 

The proposal would not preclude the 
stationing of American troops through- 
out the world in noncombative duties. It 
would be operative only in those situa- 
tions where troops so stationed become 
involved in actual military hostilities or 
in those situations where troops are dis- 
patched for the specific purpose of re- 
sponsive or offensive military actions. 

House Joint Resolution 1162 is an ef- 
fort to provide basic guidelines sorely 
needed at the present time in the use 
abroad of our military forces. The text 
of the resolution and accompanying re- 
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marks appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of March 14 beginning on page 
6645. 

An interesting commentary on this 
problem of long standing appeared in the 
Washington Post of last Sunday, March 
24. Written by Abram Chayes, a former 
State Department legal adviser, the ar- 
ticle presents background and observa- 
tions on this thorny issue. I insert in the 
Recor» at this point the article, “Is the 
Dog of War Off His Leash?” from the 
Washington Post of March 24, 1968: 

Is tH Doc oF War Orr His LEASH? 
(By Abram Chayes) 

‘Thomas Jefferson, writing to James Madi- 
son in 1789 about the new Constitution of 
the United States, said: 

“We have already given a simple and ef- 
fectual check to the dog of war by transfer- 
ring the power of letting him loose from the 
Executive to the Legislative Branch, from 
those who are to spend to those who are to 
ba hundred and eighty years later, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee said: 

“Our country has come far toward the 
concentration in its national Executive of 
unchecked power over foreign relations, par- 
ticularly over the disposition and use of the 
armed forces. Su far has this process ad- 
vanced that, in the committee’s view, it is no 
longer accurate to characterize our Govern- 
ment, in matters of foreign relations, as one 
of separated powers checked and balanced 
against each other . . The Executive has 
acquired supremacy over the making as well 
as the conduct, of foreign relations of the 
United States.” 

As between those two statements, which is 
correct? And which is the more faithful re- 
flection of the constitutional checks? 


AMPLE YET SKETCHY 


As on most great issues, the language of 
the Constitution itself is ample and sketchy. 
Article I, Section 8, gives Congress power “to 
declare war. .. to raise and support armies, 
but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years: 

But Article II, Section 2, says: “The Presi- 
dent shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United 
States: 

The meaning of these two broad grants of 
power has been forged in the history and 
practice of the last 180 years, and the process 
is not complete, The encounter between Sec- 
retary Rusk and Chairman Fulbright in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee room 
two weeks ago is only the latest episode in a 
never-ending course of constitutional inter- 
pretation. 

Constitutional issues of this magnitude are 
commonly decided in this country by the 
Supreme Court. It tells us, once and for all, 
what the law is. But the question of the 
division of the war power between the Presi- 
dent and Congress has never really been put 
to the Court, and it is not likely that it ever 
will be. 

Now and again, the Court has touched 
glancingly on some of the issues involved. 
President Lincoln's authority, without the 
prior approval of Congress, to institute a 
blockade and to authorize the taking of 
ships as prizes was challenged in the Prize 
Cases. In the steel seizure case, at the time of 
the Korean war, the Court struck down a 
presidential order seizing the steel mills to 
avert a Nationwide steel strike. 

Some of the current batch of draft cases 
may get closer to the nub of the issues in- 
volved. But it is unlikely that a case squarely 
presenting the question of whether the Pres- 
ident can commit troops to battle without 
prior congressional authorization will ever 
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get to the Supreme Court, and if it did, that 
the Court would decide it. 


A PROCESS OF INFERENCE 


But the process of constitutional inter- 
pretation in this area is not so different 
from what we are used to. It proceeds case 
by case, and we can’t really find out what one 
case stands for until we can look at the next 
one and project the line of development. 

The Court tells us the rule it is following 
in so many words, whereas we have to infer 
the rule that makes sense out of a series of 
clashes between the Executive and Con; 
over the war power. But even the Court's 
rules are not good for all time. They change— 
as do the unwritten rules that grow out of 
practice—under the pressure of new condi- 
tions and new ideas. 

What do the cases—the course of practice, 
that is—say about the respective powers of 
Congress and the President on the great 
issues of war and peace? 

In 1950, the State Department 
a memorandum on the authority of the Pres- 
ident to repel the attack in Korea in which 
it tabulated 85 instances before World War IT 
where the President committed American 
armed forces without specific congressional 
sanction. Most of these cases, as critics of 
this kind of reasoning point out, were 
relatively minor actions. They could be fairly 
described as the exercise of police functions: 
keeping order and protecting the lives and 
property of American citizens when the au- 
thority of the local government was not 
terribly strong. 

But there were some rather more signif- 
icant episodes: the participation of 5000 U.S. 
troops in the suppression of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in China; President Wilson’s incursions 
into Mexico. And Franklin D. Roosevelt's ac- 
tions before Pearl Harbor in ordering the U.S. 
Navy to convoy merchant vessels bound for 
Britain, and in stationing U.S. troops pre- 
emptively in Iceland, should be added to this 
last. 

It is significant that these more substantial 
examples of the presidential power of com- 
mand begin around 1900, the moment we 
usually take as marking the emergence of 
the United States as a world power. 


CONGRESS WENT ALONG 


Through World War Il—and excepting the 
Civil War, which was a very special case— 
Congress formally declared war under its 
Article I, Section 8, authority every time the 
United States was engaged in hostilities big 
enough to be fairly called a “war.” How much 
significance does this practice have? 

The first case was in 1801, when President 
Jefferson sent a naval squadron to the Medi- 
terranean to protect American commerce 
from piracy. But the force was under orders 
not to engage in offensive action. One of the 
ships was captured by the pirates and Jeffer- 
son put the situation before C 

“Unauthorized by the Constitution, with- 
out the action of Congress, to go beyond the 
line of defense, the vessel, being disabled 
from committing further hostilities, was 
liberated with its crew. The legislature will 
doubtless consider whether by authorizing 
measures of offense also, they will place our 
force on an equal footing with that of its 
adversaries.” 

Congress considered, briefly, and Congress 
authorized. It was not going to keep the 
hands of American sallors tied. 

The point is, of course, that in asking for 
legislative approval of his actions, the Pres- 
ident has enormous power to set up the situa- 
tion so that the approval can hardly be 
denied him. This is the persisting dilemma as 
between the power of Congress to raise and 
support armies and the powers of the Presi- 
dent to command them once they are in 
being. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
report concludes that here and now in 1968, 
we have reached the nadir of the congres- 
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sional war power. “Never,” it says, “has the 
role of Congress sunk so low.” 
TRUMAN TOPPED IT 

In my view, things are not as bad as all 
that. The most comprehensive assertion of 
presidential power as commander in chief 
was the commitment of U.S. troops to Korea 
by President Truman in 1950 without any 
appeal whatever to Congress. There is at least 
some evidence that this failure to consult 
Congress was a deliberate decision. Truman 
relished the defense of presidential preroga- 
tive and proposed to hand it down undimin- 
ished to his successors. 

There is little question that in 1950 Con- 
gress would have approved the Korean action 
with substantial unanimity. Two years later, 
when the presidential election rolled around, 
the tune was different. The Korean war be- 
came “Truman’s war” and a major—some 
thought decisive—issue in the election that 
ended 20 years of Democratic rule. 

Whether congressional approval at the 
outset would have made any difference in this 
course of events is hard to say. At least his 
successor thought so, though of course Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his party had a much 
more limited conception of presidential pow- 
ers than did Truman. 

In any case, in the Formosa crisis of 1955, 
the President obtained a joint congression- 
al resolution. And in every major crisis since 
then, some such congressional resolution of 
approval has been involyed—in the Middle 
East in 1957, with respect to Cuba in 1962 
and the much discussed Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion in 1965. 

The resolutions vary in their wording. Not 
all of them are as specific as the Formosa 
resolution in “authorizing” presidential 
action. The Middle East resolution said “the 
United States is prepared to use American 
forces... The Cuba resolution said “the 
United States is determined .. .” and the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution said the “the United 
States is prepared, as the President deter- 
mines, to take all necessary steps including 
the use of armed force...” The different 
verbal formulations represent the outcome of 
struggles between Executive and Legislative 
dra tame 


n. 

Yet despite the difference in circumstance 
and language, the adoption of these four 
resolutions in the 15 years since the Korean 
war represents a significant change in the 
earlier line of development, President Tru- 
man’s assertion of the unilateral power to 
commit U.S. forces to combat without con- 
gressional action is no longer a fair sum- 
mary of the constitutional practice. 

On the other hand, Congress has not found 
itself able to deny the President an author- 
izing resolution when he has asked for it. 
= advantage of the initiative, the infinite 

of the future, the position of the 
President as leader of the Nation and spokes- 
man for it in the world make it very hard 
for Congress to turn him down when the 
issue is posed as a vote of confidence. 

That really is the essential dilemma for 
Sen. Fulbright and others who want a right 
of advance approval—whether in the form 
of a declaration of war, a resolution or a 
“consultation”"—on major actions of the 
President in his role as commander in chief. 
The President can always set the stage so 
that it is all but impossible for Congress to 
refuse him. 

SOME ALTERNATIVES 

Is there any alternative to the advance ap- 
proval approach, or must we conclude that 
Congress can be no more than a rubber 
stamp—as devoid of real power as the For- 
eign Relations Committee says it is? 

For the answer, we must turn from Con- 
gress’s power under the Constitution to de- 
clare war and to raise and support armies. 
Congress could limit the appropriations for 
the armed forces and maybe even impose 
conditions on the uses to which the appro- 
priated funds could be put, but again the 
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President seems to have the upper hand. 
Once the troops are committed, it is hard 
to deny them the necessary support. 

But Congress need not be so crude as to 
cut off appropriations. First, it can enforce 
the accountability of Executive officers. That, 
in essence, is what the Foreign Relations 
Committee was seeking to do in interrogat- 
ing Secretary Rusk. In forcing him to defend 
his policies in an adversary public forum, 
the committee permits the public to judge 
for itself how well he has carried out his 
responsibilities. 

On occasion, such hearings can serve as 
turning points on great issues. The hearings 
upon Gen. MacArthur’s return from Korea 
are one example. The Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings are another. But such outcomes are rare. 

For the most part, these hearings are short 
and the debate is on a general and abstract 
level. As the encounter between Rusk and 
Pulbright showed, they can be survived with 
polite restatement of well-worn positions. 

A more effective way to hold the Admin- 
istration to account was Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy’s investigation into U.S. policies and 
actions on refugees in Vietnam. There were 
no hot TV lights or screaming headlines, but 
Kennedy was able to establish a shocking 
picture of dereliction in this field. That kind 
of investigation, followed up with detailed 
demands for corrective action, must have a 
significant effect on policy. 


A BROAD INQUIRY 


A committee on the conduct of the war 
could extend this kind of investigation across 
the whole range of strategic and policy is- 
sues. In the Civil War, Ben Wade was a con- 
tinuing thorn in Lincoln's side. He has not 
been treated kindly by the history books, but 
there is no question that he injected Con- 
gress into the wartime policy making process 
with both feet. 

Such a committee today—perhaps a joint 
committee representing both houses—could 
greatly increase the practical power of Con- 
gress for continual surveillance of the Presi- 
dent’s military policy. The problem here as 
elsewhere is not an absence of power on the 
part of Congress but an absence of the politi- 
cal will to exercise that power effectively as 
a corporate body. 

But in the last analysis, if the Presidency 
is a bully pulpit, Congress is a forum—an 
affirmation of our belief that in the clash 
of opinion and judgment, a broader vision 
of the right course of action arises. And 
here the result depends not on the corpo- 
rate action of Congress but on the force 
and persuasiveness of individual Senators 
and Representatives in making use of their 
forum. 

It is a slow process. The political articula- 
tion and organization of the dissent—espe- 
cially against a President in wartime—can- 
not be managed in a day. But over the course 
of the last three years, it has begun to tell. 

It is not surprising that it is Robert Ken- 
nedy and Eugene McCarthy—two Senators— 
who have taken the final step of transferring 
the controversy from the debating forum of 

to a direct confrontation with the 
President in the electoral field. 


“You've Got a Right”—Parts 1 and 2 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, citizens’ understanding of their 
constitutional rights and civil liberties is 
essential to the preservation of our free 
society. Yet far too few Americans today 
comprehend the protections and guaran- 
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tees of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, while even fewer appreciate the 
historical evolution of our structure of 
constitutional law. 

Group W, the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co., in association with the New 
York University School of Law, is now 
presenting a very interesting series, 
“You’ve Got a Right,” which is dedicated 
to the proposition that “a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the blessing of 
liberty.” Through this 10-part series, 
Group W hopes to help viewers under- 
stand more clearly the principles of the 
Constitution and the meaning of current 
doctrines of constitutional law. 

“You’ve Got a Right“ is being broad- 
cast this winter in Baltimore over WJZ- 
TV, channel 13. The first two programs, 
on “Privileges and Immunities,” were 
presented on January 18 and January 
25, and outlined in dramatic form the 
cases through which the guarantees of 
the Bill of Rights have been extended, 
through the 14th amendment, to State 
action. 

I would like to include these two scripts 
in the Record today, and commend them 
to my colleagues: 

[Group W—Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.] 
You've Gor A RIGHT 
(The 14th amendment (Privileges and 
Immunities) (Palko v. Connecticut) ) 


(Written and produced by Robert Lewis 
Shayon; directed by Henry Behar) 
PART 1 
Cast 


Director: Joseph Wiseman. 

Actor 1 (Rep. Rogers, Wm. Comley, Justice 
Miller): Conrad Bain. 

Actor 2 (Rep. Bingham, David Goldstein): 
Addison Powell. 

Actor 3 (Speaker (off camera), Judge Cor- 
nell, Fagan, Foreman of Jury): Richard Kil- 
bride. 

Actor 4 (Justice Brown, Chief Justice 
Maltbie, Justice Avery, Warden): John Mc- 
Govern. 

Actor 5: Conrad Jameson. 

Actor 6 (Judge Ells, Judge John A, Camp- 
bell): Alexander Clark. 

Actor 7 (Frank Palko): John Karlen. 

Actor 8 (Verges) : Luis Van Rooten. 


Prologue 

Two desks on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, 1866. Rep. Andrew J. Rogers 
stands at one, addressing the House, Rep. 
John A. Bingham sits at the other, listening. 

Rocers (Actor 1). I oppose the resolution 
before this House proposing the 14th amend- 
ment. It is time to check the unwarranted 
growth of centralized power. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2) (raises hand). 
Speaker. 

Speaker (Actor 3) (off camera). The chair 
recognizes the representative from Ohio, Mr. 
Bingham. 

BincHam (Actor 2) (rises and speaks 
mildly). I repel the suggestion made by Rep- 
resentative Rogers of New Jersey that the 
14th amendment seeks to take away from 
any state any right that belongs to it. (They 
argue.) 

DIRECTOR (interrupts). No, no, no. Your 
attack is too mild, Addison. Bingham was an 
abolitionist, a Radical Republican, a fierce 
defender of human rights. 

BincHAM (Actor 2). Put some heat in it. 

DIRECTOR. Definitely. The men who debated 
the 14th amendment in the 39th Congress 
were still moved by the passions of the Civil 
War, We'll come back to continue in a 
moment. 

Direcror (to camera). Hello. We're a 
repertory company, nine actors rehearsing 
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freedom, more specifically the Bill of Rights, 
the first ten amendments of our Constitu- 
tion. Right now we're working on the 14th 
amendment, which is not unrelated and 
which guarantees, in part, that no state 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of a citizen, nor deprive him of due process 
of law, nor deny him the equal protection 
of the laws. I’m the Director, 

We all play many roles. Occasionally we 
wear costumes. We suggest our setting, and 
we're always arguing about the issues. The 
14th gives us plenty to argue about: it’s the 
most controversial amendment of our Con- 
stitution. Oh, the author of our play? The 
real author signed his name in the very first 
line of the Constitution: “We the people of 
the United States.” (Turns) Places for the 
Palko scenes, gentlemen. (MUSIC) 

CARTRIDGE. Group W, Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, in association with the 
New York University School of Law presents 
“You've Got a Right,” a series of programs 
dedicated to the proposition that “a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles is ab- 
solutely necessary to secure the blessing of 
liberty.” This is Part One of a Two-Part 
Program about the 14th Amendment. In a 
moment, Act One. 

Act I 

(Director before prison cell. Palko (Actor 
7) inside cell.) 

DIRECTOR (to camera), Palko vs. Connecti- 
cut, a famous case involving the 14th Amend- 
ment, was decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1937. We begin January 1935. 
Wethersfield State Prison, Connecticut. Frank 
Palko, age 24, is confined at hard labor for 
the term of his natural life. 

Parko (Actor 7). I was a riveter working at 
Sikorsky Aircraft. My buddy and I had a 
quart of rye in our apartment. Then we went 
to a tavern and had two or three beers. We 
came back to our apartment and had an- 
other quart of rye. We went out again and 
the police said we stole two radios from a 
music store, and I shot and killed two police- 
men. I was on parole at the time, Connecti- 
cut indicted me for first degree murder with 
pre-meditation. At my trial I said I was drunk 
and couldn’t remember anything. The jury 
brought in a verdict of second degree murder. 
When the judge sentenced me to life he said 
I was never to be paroled. 

Drrector. Good, John. Next scene. The trial 
court. William H. Comley, prosecuting attor- 
ney for the state of Connecticut, refuses to 
accept the verdict of second degree murder. 

Comey (Actor 1) (Addressing the bench). 
I ask this court for permission to appeal to 
Connecticut's Supreme Court. Section 6494 of 
our General Statutes says that appeals in 
criminal cases may be taken by the state in 
the same manner as the accused. 

Judge Cornet (Actor 3). Permission to ap- 
peal is granted. 

Actor 2. That was the first injustice. 

Actor 1. What do you mean? 

Actor 2. A state is much stronger than an 
individual. The state is the police, the D. A., 
the judge. It's got everything on its side, It’s 
a leviathan. The defendant in a criminal trial 
stands alone. The state should have one pass 
at him. No more. 

ACTOR 4. Even if he's guilty? 

Actor 2. Guilty or innocent. That’s one of 
his rights. That's the only way the defendant 
can get an even break. 

Actor 4. But what about the rights of the 
community? What about ? 

Drrector (Interrupts). What about the 
next scene in the Connecticut Supreme 
Court? It’s a five-man court. John, you're 
Justice Brown who delivers the opinion. (to 


Actor 8) And Luis, you're the Chief Justice, 
Maltbie. 


ACTOR 8. On the bench. 

DIRECTOR. Okay. Comley argues before Con- 
necticut’s highest court. 

CoMLey (Actor 1). The State of Connecti- 
cut is as much entitled to a fair, legal trial 
as the accused. There was no legal trial in 
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this case. It was contaminated by error. The 
presiding judge made errors in his charge 
to the jury. Connecticut appeals to this 
court to order a new trial. 

Justice Brown (Actor 4). This court finds 
that there was error, and a new trial is or- 
dered. 

DIRECTOR. Okay, the second trial takes place 
in Superior Court, Bridgeport. The court has 
appointed Attorney David Goldstein to de- 
fend Palko. That's you, Addison. You're at 
the defense table. . . we have a new Jus- 
tice on the bench, the Honorable Arthur F. 
Ells .. . and Frank Palko is brought from 
prison for the trial. He sits beside his at- 
torney . . . William Comley again speaks for 
the state. 

Comer (Actor 1). Under the original in- 
dictment. Connecticut accuses Frank Palko 
of the willful, pre-meditated deliberate mur- 
der, with malice aforethought, of Patrol- 
man Thomas Kearney, murder in the first 
degree. 

Gotpstetn (Actor 2) (Has stepped to 
bench). The defense moves to dismiss the 
indictment. When Frank Palko was found 
guilty of murder in the second degree, he was 
acquitted of first degree murder. He cannot 
be tried again without violating his consti- 
tutional right against double jeopardy as 
guaranteed in the 5th amendment. 

Comey (Actor 1). No double jeopardy is 
inyolved in this action, your Honor, this is 
not a new trial; it is a continuation of the 
old trial. 

Gotpstetn (Actor 2). Double jeopardy is 
involved, your Honor. If you accept the state’s 
argument, there’s no reason why the accused 
may not be tried a third time? Why not a 
fourth, even a fifth? I insist that this action 
is contrary not only to the 5th but also to 
the 14th amendment of the Constitution. 

Jupce ELLS (Actor 6). The court has con- 
sidered the arguments of learned counsel, 
Motion to dismiss the indictment is denied. 

Actor 7 (Interrupts). Wait a minute. If a 
second trial violates the 5th and the 14th 
amendments, as Goldstein claims, why does 
the judge refuse to dismiss the indictment 
(he snaps his fingers) like that? 

DIRECTOR, Because he knows what the 
United States Supreme Court has ruled in 
previous cases involving similar issues. 

Actor 7. So the lawyer must know, too. 
What's the point of his objecting? 

Actor 8. He's laying the foundation for an 
appeal to the higher courts. 

Actor 7. Appeal from what? The law's the 
law. 

DIRECTOR. There is such a thing as settled 
law, but the Supreme Court does change its 
mind, reversing the old decisions. Goldstein 
is a good lawyer, fighting for his client, as he 
Was appointed to do by the court. Now, 
Palko stands before the Superior court bench. 
(Actor 7 takes place) Foreman in the jury 
box. (Actor 3 takes place). 

Acror 3. Right. 

DIRECTOR. Palko’s second trial has proceed- 
ed and ended. It is October 15, 1936. The 
jury has returned .. . and—Judge Elis. 

Judge Erts (Actor 6) (To Foreman). Has 
the jury reached a verdict? 

FOREMAN (Actor 3). We have, your honor. 
We find the accused guilty as charged— 
murder in the first degree. 

JUDGE Exits (Actor 6). Frank Palko, step 
forward to hear the sentence of this court. 
On the 15th of February 1937, before the hour 
of sunrise, in accordance with the law, with- 
in an enclosure within the prison walls so 
constructed as to exclude the public view, 
and prepared for that purpose, you will have 
the punishment of death inflicted upon you 
by electrocution. 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1). 
appeal. 

Rep. BINGHAM (Actor 2). Of a certainty— 
all the way to the United States Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1). Another test of the 
14th amendment. Does it or does it not in- 


His lawyer will 
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corporate, embrace, take under its umbrella, 
all of the Bill of Rights? 

Rep. BrneHam (Actor 2). Obviously an im- 
portant case. We must follow its progress. 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1). We have a stake in 
such matters transcending time and death. 
I am Andrew Rogers, Democrat, of the 39th 
Congress that proposed the 14th amendment, 
I voted against it. 

Rep. Brnewam (Actor 2). And I, John 
Bingham, Republican, voted for it. How 
could I have done otherwise? I wrote the 
first section. 

CARTRIDGE. In a moment, Act Two of 
“You've Got a Right,” The 14th amendment. 
Act IT 

(Goldstein and Palko inside Prison cell.) 

Drrecror. As a result of his second trial, 
Frank Palko is back in Wethersfield State 
Prison, under sentence of death for first de- 
gree murder. The time—December 21, 1936, 
less than a month before the day set for 
his execution. 

GOLDSTEIN (Actor 2). (Carrying his coat) 
Good news, Frank. We've got a reprieve from 
the Governor so that I can appeal your case 
to the Connecticut Supreme Court. 

Patxo (Actor 7). That's great. Till when? 

GoLpsTEIN (Actor 2). May 26, 1937. Five 
months. 

Parko (Actor 7). Only five months. 

GOLDSTEIN (Actor 2). Time enough to be- 
gin preparing appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

PaLko (Actor 7). We'll have to go higher, 
huh? There’s no chance in the Connecticut 
Supreme Court with those. 

GOLDSTEIN (Actor 2). Easy, Frank, easy, I 
don’t expect the lower court to reverse. This 
is a constitutional issue, and in such mat- 
ters, the State Supreme Court takes its cue 
from past decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

PALKO (Actor 7). You mean even when we 
get to Washington, the Judges there won't 
agree with you about these amendments you 
keep talking about—the 5th and the 14th? 

GOLDSTEIN (Actor 2). There's a real chance 
they will. The Supreme Court is taking a 
more liberal view of a citizen's rights in 
criminal cases. (Puts on coat) 

PaLtko (Actor 7). Not even the Supreme 
Court is going to give a convicted cop killer 
a chance. 


GOLDSTEIN (Actor 2). Understand this, 
Frank. Every man’s life is important—yours, 
the dead policeman's. But there are issues in 
this case involving the rights and lives of 
all free men. The Supreme Court may rule 
for you or against you, but they won't do it 
in a spirit of vengeance. They'll do it in a 
search for justice. 

Patxo (Actor 7). If I’ve got any chance at 
all, it’s because of you. 

Drrecror. (To Actor 7). John, when Gold- 
stein reaches for his coat in that scene, help 
him on with it. 

Actor 7. Right. Good idea. His lawyer said 
that Palko at times could be a very polite 
young man. 

Dmector. Addison, Goldstein now appears 
before the Connecticut Supreme Court. At- 
torney Goldstein begins to spell out the Con- 
stitutional argument he will pursue all the 
way to the Supreme Court in Washington. 

GOLDSTEIN. (Addresses the five judges. 
Chief Justice Maltbie (Actor 4) in center). 
The 14th amendment prohibits a state from 
making or enforcing any law which abridges 
a citizen's privilege or immunities; and 
which deprives him of his life or liberty with- 
out due process of law. Due process includes 
all the fundamental rights of American citi- 
zens. It includes the privilege against double 
jeopardy. Furthermore, protection from 
double jeopardy is expressly provided for in 
the 5th amendment of the “Bill of Rights”. 
The 14th amendment which uses the phrases, 
“privileges or immunities,” and “due process 
of law” provides a bridge over which Frank 
Palko may cross to the double jeopardy pro- 
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tection of the 5th amendment. The entire 
action . . of the second trial is null and 
void and without effect—and so is the sen- 
tence of death. 

Actor 7. Palko’s lawyer is building a bridge 
from the 5th amendment to the 14th because 
the Supreme Court, in Barron y. Baltimore, 
said that the 5th didn’t apply to the states. 

Actor 5. The Court went further. It said 
that none of the amendments of the Bill of 
Rights were enforceable on the states. 

Acror 6. What was the purpose of the Bill 
of Rights, then? Why did the people insist 
on adding it to the Constitution before they 
ratified it? 

Dreecror. To protect citizens from the new 
national government which had strong pow- 
ers. The people weren’t afraid of their states. 
They had constitutions of their own 
anteeing many individual rights. The 14th 
does apply to the states, though, and Gold- 
stein is trying to use it to make the 5th 
applicable to the states. 

ACTOR 7. I get it. He's arguing that a state 
can't put a citizen in the 5th amendment’s 
double jeopardy without depriving him of 
the 14th amendment's “due process of law.” 

Drrecror. Precisely! Now, let's get back to 
Goldstein before the Connecticut Supreme 
Court. (To Actor 2) John, you were Justice 
Brown before. This time you play Justice 
Avery. April 7, 1937. Mr. Justice Avery de- 
livers the opinion of the five man Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Avery (Actor 4). The Supreme 
Court has never held that the privileges or 
immunities of a citizen of the United States 
include protection against double jeopardy. 
The accused, Frank Palko, has had a fair, 
impartial trial. We conclude that our statute 
6494 does not subject him to the 5th amend- 
ment’s double jeopardy, nor does it abridge 
his rights under the 14th amendment. Judg- 
ment of the lower court is ed. 

AcTOR 7. Okay, so the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court refuses to accept Goldstein's 
5th amendment appeal, and that makes sense 
in the light of the Barron Supreme Court 
Decision. But they also refused to accept his 
14th amendment appeal. What was the 14th 
created for if it’s not applicable in a case 
like this? 

DIRECTOR. Excellent question—the inten- 
tion of the ao one of the 14th. The answer 
is part history—part speculation. We know 
that the 13th amendment was passed after 
the Civil War to abolish slavery. But the 
South continued to violate the rights of the 
freed men. 

Acror 8. As well as the rights of white 
northerners who came South to help them. 

Director. Correct. So, in 1866, when the 
39th Congress met, the Radical Republicans, 
who had a majority, added the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

ACTOR 8. They intended to prevent such 
violations forever. 

Acron 6. They meant much more than 
that. They weren't limiting the 14th to the 
question of Negro rights. They wanted it ex- 
pressly to overrule Barron v. Baltimore and 
make the Bill of Rights enforceable not only 
on the national government but on the 
states as well. 

Acror 3. That, my friend, is merely your 
opinion—and that’s precisely what the argu- 
ment is all about. Did they or did they not 
so intend? 

(Rep. Rogers and Rep. Bingham appear at 
their Congressional desks, seated informally) 

Rep. BTINoRANM (Actor 2). There never was 
any doubt about it, was there, Andrew? We 
did so intend. 

Rocers (Actor 1). Why then didn’t you ex- 
press your intentions in the words you wrote? 
Why didn’t you say: “This changes the bal- 
ance of power between the states and the 
national government?” Why did you veil 
your intentions with vague phrases ... 
“privileges or immunities, due process, equal 

under the laws?” 

Binenam (Actor 2). As a politician, An- 
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drew, you understand why. There was an 
election coming up. People in the North as 
well as the South were disturbed about the 
revolutionary effects of giving the Negroes 
the full roster of rights as citizens. We had 
to compromise in the actual wording of the 
amendment, but in our speeches we said 
clearly what we meant. 

Rocers (Actor 1). The Supreme Court has 
wisely ruled that one disregards speeches. 
One interprets what is written. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). The court has also 
held that in interpreting what is written, one 
tries to put himself in mind of the framers 
of the amendment. 

Rocers (Actor 1). It all comes down, my es- 
teemed colleague, to what a famous justice 
of the Supreme Court said: “The Constitu- 
tion is what the judges say it is.” 

Dmector. Very true. And the Supreme 
Court first interpreted the 14th amendment 
in 1873. You were justices on the bench at 
that time 80 H you 

Actor 1 (mock question). Rogers and Bing- 
ham. were justices of the Supreme Court? 

Director. Oh come now. Out of your roles, 
Into your robes, please. 

(They move to bench.) 

(To cast). Places for the case of the Butch- 
ers Benevolent Association v. Crescent City 
Live Stock Landing and Slaughterhouse 
Company. 

(Music.) 

CARTRIDGE. In a moment, Act Three of 
“You've Got a Right,” The 14th Amendment, 
Act III 

(Director is setting scene for action in 
Judge Campbell's law office, New Orleans, 
1868. A roll-top desk, chairs, law books, faded 
Confederate flag on stand.) 

DIRECTOR. Okay. New Orleans, 1868. (To 
Actor 6) Alex, you’re John A. Campbell, a 
former justice of the Supreme Court, now 
practicing law privately in New Orleans. (To 
Actors 8, 3, and 4) Silvain Verges and his two 
fellow-butchers have just entered. The 
stage is set for the case of the Butchers 
Benevolent Association v. Crescent City Live 
Stock Landing and Slaughter House Com- 
pany. Begin. 

Verces (Actor 8). Yessir. You see before 
you Silvain Verges. I have the honor to be 
President of the Butchers Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, representing two 
thousand honest butchers. My associates— 
Mr. William Fagan and Mr. Paul Esteban. 

CAMPBELL (Actor 6). Gentlemen. (They 
acknowledge) 

Verces (Actor 8). As you probably are 
aware—the corrupt carpetbagger legislature 
of Louisiana has passed an infamous measure 
called the Slaughter House Bill. 

CAMPBELL (Actor 6). I have heard of it. It 
creates a monopoly to control the landing of 
livestock and the slaughtering of animals. 

Verces (Actor 8). It is a measure which 
will injure the butchers and destroy their 
interests. We are compelled to land animals 
and butcher them only at the Crescent City 
Live Stock Landing and Slaughter House 
Company. 

Facan (Actor 3). We must pay one dollar 
for each head of cattle slaughtered; 50 cents 
for all hogs and calves; 30 cents for all sheep, 
goats and lambs. 

ESTEBAN (Actor 4). Their greed knows no 
end. They demand the head, horns, hoofs, 
entrails and blood of each head of cattle 
butchered... 

Facan (Actor 3). (Quickly) With the 
exception of the heart and liver, which be- 
longs to us. 

Verces (Actor 8). (Interrupts Esteban). 
Please! Spare him the details! M’sier, mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Legislature, sir, hold 
stock in this new company. That is why they 
passed the bill in the name of public health. 
(Warmer) Judge, in this state, they say 
“When you have a hard job to do, turn it 
over to God and Mr. Campbell.” Will you, sir, 
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the most distinguished attorney in Louisi- 
ana, do us the honor to take our case? 

DIRECTOR. Judge Campbell argues the case 
of the benevolent butchers unsuccessfully 
through the Louisiana Courts. On February 
3, 1873, the man who left the Supreme Court 
to fight for the South in the Civil War, 
stands before his former associate justices in 
Washington. His argument is based entirely 
on the recently ratified 14th amendment. 

CAMPBELL (Actor 6) (Addressing the 4 
Justices on the bench). The creation of a 
monopoly in the business of live-stock 
landing and slaughtering of animals subjects 
the butchers of New Orleans to involuntary 
servitude. It deprives them of the privilege 
and immunity of pursuing their lawful trade. 
It denies them the protection of the laws; 
and it takes property from them without due 
process. The act, by virtue of the 14th 
amendment, is unconstitutional. 

DIRECTOR. The Supreme Court divides 5-4. 
Mr. Justice Miller delivers the historic con- 
trolling opinion. 

Justice MILLER (Actor 1). While we may 
question some of the details of the Slaughter 
House Bill—it has always been conceded 
that the States may regulate their own 
affairs, provided they do not violate funda- 
mental rights expressly stated in the Con- 
stitution. The 14th amendment was not in- 
tended to bring within the power of the na- 
tional government the entire domain of 
civil rights heretofore belonging exclusively 
to the states. The Judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana in these cases are af- 
firmed. (Rises and takes off robe) 

Actor 1 (To Actor 6). And that, Judge 
Campbell, my distinguished Southern lawyer, 
takes care of you. Your benevolent butchers 
are busted! 

Actor 5 (Takes off robe). That was inter- 
esting. A southerner arguing against states 
rights. He had no other choice, I guess. 

Actor 3 (also takes off robe). Talk about 
a slaughter! The Court by one vote—just 
one vote, mind you—seven years after the 
Civil War is over, completely and utterly 
nullifies everything the war was fought for. 
The states could still kick anybody around. 
(white or black), and the Court said it’s per- 
fectly okay—it’s merely a legitimate exercise 
of a state’s police power. 

Actor 4. But why did the Court make such 
a ruling? 

DIRECTOR (Still in robe). It’s no mystery. 
The Supreme Court is the balance wheel of 
our system. The majority felt that the pas- 
sions generated by the Civil War had gone 
too far to the extreme of control by the na- 
tional government. They felt it was time to 
swing the pendulum the other way—to re- 
store the balance again—to strengthen the 
rights of the states. 

ACTOR 6 (Still in robe). Plausible myth. 
The Court’s real p was to deny the 
freed Negro slaves equality with the white 
man, lest it cause too great a social revolu- 
tion. 

Drrector (To Actors 1 and 2). My ex- 
planation and yours, Alex, are merely 
theories. No one will ever know. Each of us 
takes one side or the other depending on his 
prejudices. In any case, let’s get back to 
Palko. John, Dick (Director motions to 
them) Wethersfield Prison. May 13, 1937— 
two weeks before his extended execution date 
the Warden comes to see him, 

Warven (Actor 4). Got a present for you, 
Frank. (He hands him a document) 

PALKO (Actor 7). What is it? 

Warven (Actor 4). Copy of the Governor's 
order. Your execution has been stayed again 
to allow your lawyer to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, 

Patxo (Actor 7). Never mind the garbage. 
What’s the new date? 

Warpven (Actor 4). December 15th—seyen 
months. 

PALKO (Actor 7). We'll beat this rap yet. 

Warven (Actor 4). I don't know why he 
does it—your lawyer, I mean. David Gold- 
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stein was appointed by the court to defend 
you because you couldn't pay for your own 
attorney—but now he’s carrying your case all 
the way to the Supreme Court. 

PALKO (Actor 7). It's still his job, ain't it? 

WARDEN (Actor 4). Not on your life it isn't. 
He's paying for your appeal out of his own 
pocket. 

(Camera to Rep. Rogers and Rep. Bing- 
ham.) (Both men have small date books open 
and pencil poised.) 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1) (Reckoning). Let's 
see. It will be about 6 months before the 
Supreme Court will be ready to hear oral 
argument .. another month for the justices 
to make their decision . . condemned man 
won't keep his appointment at sunrise 

Rep. BINGHAM (Actor 2) (Interjects). If 
he keeps it at all. 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1). A possibility 
distressing but still a possibility. . . until 
the end of 1937. 

Rep. BIncHAM (Actor 2). Give or take a 
few weeks. 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1). Agreed. (They write 
in date books.) 

Rep. BrycHam (Actor 2). Andrew and I 
have just noted in our calendar books that 
we will be present in Washington on that 
opinion Monday when the United States 
Supreme Court announces its decision in 
Palko v. Connecticut. 

Rep. Rocers (Actor 1). See you at that 
time? 

(He winks at camera. They turn to each 
other and disappear electronically, leaving 
empty set.) 

CARTRIDGE. In a moment, Epilogue to 
“You've Got a Right.” The 14th Amendment. 


Epilogue 

(Cast, some in costume, arguing.) 

Actor 5 (to Actor 6). Now wait a minute. 
what would you have done had you been on 
the Supreme Court in 1937 when Palko was 
decided? 

ACTOR 6. Reversed Connecticut court. Let 
Palko serve out his life sentence. 

ACTOR 4, I would have affirmed the state 
court. Let the sentence of death be executed. 

Drrector. And so it goes—nine actors re- 
hearsing freedom. “Liberty,” said a famous 
judge, “lies in the hearts of men and women. 
When it dies there, no law can save it.” (He 
joins cast which comes on stage to talk.) 

CARTRIDGE. Group W, Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, in association with New 
York University School of Law, has presented 
Part One of “You've Got a Right,” a two- 
part program about the 14th Amendment. 
Part Two will be presented as the next pro- 
gram in this series dramatizing the origins 
and contemporary significance of the “Bill 
of Rights.” 

PART TWO 
Cast 

Director (Justice Cardozo, Justice Bren- 
nan): Joseph Wiseman. 

Actor 1 (Rep. Rogers, Wm. Comley): Con- 
rad Bain. 

Actor 2 (Rep. Bingham, David Goldstein) : 
Addison Powell. 

Actor 3 (Justice Butler, Malloy): Richard 
Kilbride. 

Actor 4 (Manager, Benjamin Gitlow, Clar- 
ence Gideon) : Joseph Julian. 

Actor 5 (Judge, Justice Black): Conrad 
Jameson. 

Actor 6 (Harold Strauch, John O'Neal): 
John McGovern. 

Actor 7 (Frank Palko): John Karlen. 

Actor 8 (Verges, A. J. Kearns): Luis Van 
Rooten. 

Script Girl (Dollree Mapp): Ellen Holly. 


Prologue 

Manacer (Actor 4) (Verges mutters paren- 
thetical phrases). A hundred beeves at a dol- 
lar (Sacre Bleu!) hundred calves at fifty cents 
(Thieves! Robbers!) 75 hogs, 25 sheep, 10 
goats at thirty cents (Canaille) 310 head 
inspected at 10 cents (Extortioners!) Stalls, 
eighty dollars. That's $309, Mr. Verges (Death 
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_ to every sentiment of honesty!) And $500 re- 
newal for your license. Total $809. Sign here, 
please. (Hands Verges clipboard with pen.) 

Verces (Actor 8). An outrage! Louisiana 
creates a Slaughterhouse monopoly in New 
Orleans. You force two thousand butchers to 
pay toll to you or face ruin! 

Manacer (Actor 4). That’s an old story 
now. This is 1873. You butchers took your 
cases to the United States Supreme Court. 
You had the best lawyer in the South, a 
former Supreme Cour judge himself—and 
you lost. 

Verces (Actor 8). The Sonstitution! Bah! 
(Snaps fingers, walks and turns) The 14th 
Amendment, a farce! (Snaps again.) 

Director. Fine! Let's move on to the Palko 
scenes. Hello. We're a repertory company, 
nine actors rehearsing freedom, more spe- 
cifically the Bill of Rights, the first ten 
Amendments to the Constitution. Right now 
we're working on the Fourteenth which is not 
unrelated and which, briefly, commands that 
no State shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of a citizen, deny him due process 
of law or equal protection of the laws. We all 
play many roles. I’m the Director. The author 
of our play ... We the people of the United 
States. (Business with Script Girl.) 

CARTRIDGE. Group W, Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, in association with the 
New York University School of Law, presents, 
“You've Got a Right.” This is the conclusion 
of a Two-Part program about the 14th 
Amendment. In a moment, Act One. 


Act I 


(Supreme Court. Actors 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 
on bench wearing robes. Palko (7) in cell. 
Comley (1) and Goldstein (2) at counsel 
table before bench.) 

DIRECTOR (To Camera). November 12, 1937, 
the United States Supreme Court is ready 
to hear oral argument in Palko v. Connecti- 
cut, a case involving the 14th Amendment. 
Frank Palko, 24, is in the death house at 
Wethersfield State Prison, Connecticut. 

Parko (Actor 7) (In Cell). I was convicted 
of second degree murder for shooting a police- 
man while on parole. After I was brought here 
to start serving a life sentence, the state ap- 
pealed to Connecticut’s Supreme Court and 
got a new trial for 1st degree murder, and I 
was convicted on that charge. My lawyer 
said the Constitution doesn’t allow anyone 
to be tried twice for the same offense: it's 
double jeopardy. Unless those judges on the 
Supreme Court bench reverse the decision, 
T’ll die in the electric chair. 

GoLpsTEIN (Actor 2). Frank Palko must 
not be put to death. He should be allowed 
to serve out his life sentence. 

Drmeector. David Goldstein, Connecticut 
Attorney, appointed by the court to defend 
Palko. 


GOLDSTEIN (Actor 2). The guarantee against 
double jeopardy is contained in the 5th 
Amendment of the Constitution. The 14th 
Amendment forbids any state to abridge the 
privileges or immunities of any citizen or 
deprive him of his life without due process. 

Comury (Actor 1). I disagree. The verdict 
of the second jury— first degree murder—was 
the just verdict. 

Dmector. William H. Comley, prosecuting 
attorney for the state of Connecticut. 

Comey (Actor 1). Palko’s original trial 
was legally in error. The second trial was not 
a new trial. It was merely a continuation 
of the original trial. 

PALKO. (Actor 7) (In cell). Wait a minute. 
What was the error in the original trial. 

DIRECTOR. The judge made a mistake in 
charging the jury on the question of pre- 
meditation. 

Actor g. If that’s the case then it was right 
to bring him back for a second trial. 

ACTOR 8. I don’t agree. The State had its 
chance, If it muffed it, that’s too bad 
criminal or no criminal. Otherwise what are 
legal procedures for? 

Actor 6. When Palko was convicted of 
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second degree murder, he was acquitted of 
first degree murder. That’s the end of it. 

Acror 5. But can you let a murderer get 
away with... . 

Drrecror (Interrupts). Shall we let the real 
lawyers argue the case? 

(To Actor 2) Go on please. 

(Actor 7 returns to cell) 

GoLDSTEIN (Actor 2). The central question 
is whether the 14th Amendment makes the 
guarantees in the Bill of Rights enforceable 
on the States. Or in other words, does the 
14th absorb or incorporate the first ten 
amendments of the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, including the 5th Amendment's guar- 
antee against double jeopardy. 

Coat (Actor 1). Since 1873 the Supreme 
Court has consistently held that the 14th 
does not incorporate the Bill of Rights as a 
whole. 

Justice Butter (Actor 3). May I interrupt 
the learned counsel? 

DIRECTOR. Mr. Justice Butler. 

Justice BUTLER (Actor 3). Why is Connecti- 
cut so intent on Frank Palko's life? 

ComLeY (Actor 1). The state, sir, wishes to 
see justice done. 

Justice BUTLER (Actor 3). But this young 
mal. is in prison for the rest of his life, at 
hard labor. It seems that the state in this 
case is more bent on vengeance than on jus- 
tice. 

Rocers (Actor 1) (Agitated). It appears to 
me, John, that Mr. Justice Butler has made 
up his mind already. I fear that he intends to 
overrule the lower courts’ decision in Palko 
v. Connecticut. If the other justices. ... 

BrncHam (Actor 2). Spare the rhetoric, 
Andrew. You're not in Congress. 

Rocers (Actor 1). I forgot, John. You and 
I are witnesses from history. (He presents 
Bingham to Camera) Congress John A. 
Bingham, Radicial Republican representa- 
tive from Ohio in the 39th Congress. 

BincHam (Actor 2). And my colleague, 
Representative Andrew J. Rogers—Democrat 
from New Jersey. We served together on the 
Joint Committee that drafted the 14th 
Amendment, 

Rocers, (Actor 1). Indeed, John was the 
man who wrote most of the Amendment’s 
catastrophic first section. 

BINOHANM (Actor 2). And Andrew was one 
of the busiest and most strident voices that 
spoke against the Amendment (To Rogers) 
Now then—about Mr. Justice Butler. I hope 
you're right. I hope he is giving us a clue 
to the way the court will vote, but frankly 
I doubt it. Ever since the Court first inter- 
preted the 14th, it has, time and again, 
chosen to support the power of the states 
over the rights of the individual. 

Rocers (Actor 1). How can you misread 
history so eloquently? What about the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in the 20th Cen- 
tury—incorporating the first and sixth 
amendments into the 14th. 

BrycHam (Actor 2). Episodes, mere inter- 
ruptions of a major rhythm—What about 
the 19th century decisions denying that 
the 14th was meant to absorb the first 10 
Amendments, the Bill of Rights? 

Director (Interrupts). (Bingham & Rogers 
become Actors). Excellent. Now Addison, let 
Bingham call his witnesses from history and 
Conrad does the same for Rogers. 

Acror 1. But Rogers reserves the right to 
call a surprise witness. 

ACTOR 2. Tricky, eh? 

Actor 1. One of his privileges or immuni- 
ties? 

Acror 2. He's got a right, 

DIRECTOR. Begin. 

BrncuaM (Actor 2). Very well. I call Mr. 
Silvain Verges. 

(Verges appears.) 

Verces (Actor 8). Present. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Take the stand, please. 

VercEs (Actor 8). With pleasure, M’sier. 

( 40 moves to witness chair. Bingham faces 


CarTrwce. In a moment, Act II of “You've 
Got A Right, The Fourteenth Amendment.” 
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Act II 
(Verges on witness stand. Bingham facing 


+) 

BINOHAM (Actor 2). Mr. Verges, in 1873 
were you the president of the Butchers Be- 
neyolent Association of New Orleans? 

Verces (Actor 8). I had that honor, M’sier. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). And did you bring an 
action before the Supreme Court to prevent 
a corrupt Louisiana Legislature from creat- 
ing 4 monopoly in the Slaughter House busi- 
ness 


Verces (Actor 8). We did, and we claimed 
that it violated our right under the 14th 
amendment to pursue our trade freely. 

BIncHAM (Actor 2). And did the Supreme 
Court protect you? 

Verces (Actor 8). Ha! It said the 14th 
amendment did not include the guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights. 

BrvcHam (Actor 2). (To Rogers) There you 
are, Andrew. That was the beginning. (To 
Verges) Thank you, Mr. Verges. You may step 
down, Mr. Verges. What does the Supreme 
Court do in its very first interpretation of the 
14th? It nullifies it absolutely, completely, as 
if it had never been written. 

Rocers (Actor 1). You're over-simplifying 
the issue terribly, John. 

BincHam (Actor 2). Then let me simplify 
it further. John O'Neil. 

O'NEL (Actor 6). Present. 

BincHam (Actor 2). To the stand please. 
Listen to this man’s case. A classic example 
of how a state violated a citizen's funda- 
mental rights. (To O'Neil) in 1890, Mr. 
O'Neil, where did you live? 

O’Netr (Actor 6). Town of Whitehead, New 
York. If Frank Palko is expecting the Su- 
preme Court to look after his rights, he’s 
spitting down a hollow tree stump. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Picturesque, but ac- 
curates. State your business in 1890. 

O'NEIL (Actor 6). Liquor dealer—wholesale 
and retail. Shipped gallon jugs C.O.D. across 
the state line into Vermont. Got arrested for 
doing it. 

BINOHANM (Actor 2) On what charge? 

O'Net. (Actor 6). Unlawfully selling liquor 
in Vermont at (quote); 475 “divers times.” 
(He makes the quote sign with fingers). 

BincHam (Actor 2). What happened? 

O'Ner (Actor 6) (Points to Actor 5, who 
has assumed place on a bench). Ask him. 
He's the Vermont Justice of the Peace that 
tried me. 

Juce (Actor 5). John O'Neil, you are fined 


nine thousand... (he falters) ... nine 
thousand and... (falters) ... Lines please. 
Scripr GIRL $9,140 . . . 79 years. 


Jupce (Actor 5). You are fined $9,140 and 
sentenced to 79 years in jail at hard labor. 

BING HAM (Actor 2). Naturally you ap- 
pealed, of course, to a higher court in the 
state of Vermont. 

O’Nem (Actor 6). Helped a little, County 
court jury cut the “divers times” to 307. Re- 
duced my punishment to $6,140 fine and a 
mere 54 years in prison . hard labor. 

Appealed to Supreme Court, they declined 
even to discuss, Bill of Rights not included 
in the 14th. 54 years in jail for wetting the 
whistles of thirsty Vermonters. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Thank you, step down. 
(To Rogers) Can you deny it, Andrew? 
That's how it went, case after case. The 
Supreme Court erased the Civil Liberty pro- 
visions of the 14th Amendment from the 
Constitution as if they were a blot of ink. 

Rocers (Actor 1). Will the Gentleman 
from Ohio yield? 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). I yield to the Gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Rocers (Actor 1). I call Mr. Benjamin Git- 
low to the stand. (Gitlow (Actor 4) appears 
and seats in witness chair. He wears a busi- 
ness suit) (Rogers to Camera) My colleague 
is afraid that the Supreme Court will affirm 
the lower court’s decision in Palko vs. Con- 
necticut. I fear the court may overturn the 
Connecticut decision against Palko. I will 
illustrate why (To Gitlow) Mr. Gitlow, in 
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1925, you came before the Supreme Court on 
a conviction by New York for criminal 
anarchy. 

GrrLow (Actor 4). Correct, and what you, 
sir, intend to draw from my testimony is not 
the comment I wish to make. 

Rocers (Actor 1). I appreciate the fact that 
you are a hostile witness, but kindly speak 
to my point. 

GrrLow (Actor 4). I was a radical member 
of the Socialist Party in 1925, in favor of 
revolutionary action. 

Rocers (Actor 1). The New York courts 
found you guilty of advocating the overthrow 
of organized government by force and vio- 
lence. The Supreme Court, in deciding your 
appeal made an unfortunate ruling. 

GrrLow (Actor 4). Unfortunate is right. 
The Court upheld the New York conviction. 

Rocers (Actor 1). On a matter of law, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the incorporation 
issue. Nevertheless, in Gitlow vs New York, 
the majority of the court held, for the first 
time, that the 14th Amendment did incor- 
porate or absorb the first amendments guar- 
antee of freedom of speech and press. 

GrrLow (Actor 4). A lot of good that did 
me. I went to jail. 

Rocers (Actor 1) (To Camera). Thank you. 
And in 1933, in one of the celebrated Scotts- 
boro cases, the Court, in Powell v. Alabama, 
went still further along this treacherous 
road. It took more power away from the states 
by bringing under the umbrella of the 14th, 
major aspects of the 6th Amendment's right 
to council. 

Co: man Bingham, watch this. Mr. 
Justice Butler, it was you, sir, was it not, who 
delivered the dissenting opinion in the case 
of Powell v. Alabama? 

Justice BUTLER (Actor 3). I remember it 
well, Nine Negro youths were found guilty by 
Alabama of forcible rape and sentenced to 
death. A majority of the court agreed that 

had been denied proper counsel and 
ordered new trials. 

Rocers (Actor 1). But in your dissent, you 
argued eloquently that they had not been 
denied a fair trial. 

Justice Butter (Actor 3). Indeed, I held 
that the majority ruling was an extension of 
federal authority into a field hitherto occu- 
pied exclusively by the several states. 

Rocers (Actor 1). And in your opinion, Mr 
Justice Butler, will the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in Palko v. Connecticut extend that 
federal authority still further—or will it end 
the evil trend away from the wisdom of the 
Slaughterhouse decision, 

Justice Butter (Actor 3). Were you a law- 
yer, Representative Rogers? 

Rocers (Actor 1). Yes, sir, I was. 

Justice BUTLER (Actor 3). Then surely you 
must know that your question is improper. I 
can make no comment on a case still under 
adjudication. I'm afraid you'll have to wait 
for the court's formal decision. 

CARTRIDGE. In a moment, Act Three of 
“You've Got a Right,” The Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Act III 


(The Supreme Court in Background. 
Rogers and Bingham in Foreground.) 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Opinion Monday, An- 
drew, December 6, 1937. This is the mor 
the Supreme Court delivers its decision in 
Palko v. Connecticut. 

Rocers (Actor 1). Who's that—the Chief 
Justice? 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). No. Associate Justice 
Benjamin Cardozo. He will deliver the Court’s 
opinion, Ssh. Remember, we're ghosts. 

Cardozo (Director). The appellant argues 
that what the Bill of Rights forbids the fed- 
eral government to do is now also forbidden 
to the states by the 14th Amendment. There 
is no such general rule. Certain rights may 
have value and importance, but they are not 
of the very essence of a scheme of ordered 
liberty. Other rights are so fundamental that 
neither liberty nor justice would exist if they 
were sacrificed. Does the action of Connecti- 
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cut in the Palko case violate those funda- 
mental principles, which lie at the base of 
our civil and political institutions? The an- 
swer surely must be no“. The state asks no 
more than that the case against Palko shall 
go on until his trial is free from substantial 
legal error. The edifice of justice stands. The 
judgment is affirmed. 

Rocers (Actor 1). Splendid decision! 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Excellent judgment! 

Rocers (Actor 1). I don't understand. How 
can you rejoice, John? Isn’t the opinion a 
denial of the incorporation argument? 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Not at all. It opens the 
door to a full absorption by the 14th of all 
the Bill of Rights. It sets up a yardstick by 
which the court may judge which rights are 
so fundamental that no state may abridge 
them. 

Rocers (Actor 1). But the court may use 
the yardstick to allow each state to decide 
for itself what is and what is not a funda- 
mental right. 

Dreecror. Excellent, gentlemen. Let's take a 
break now and come back to Cardoza’s honor 
roll of superior human rights. 

Actor 4. Dig that honor roll metaphor! 
Some rights are in and some are out. And 
whether you're in or out depends on what 
a judge happens to think is fundamental to 
justice. I call it a slot-machine system. 

Actor 5. I call it a neat compromise. You 
deserve the federal form of government but, 
at the same time, you warn the states there’s 
@ point beyond which they must not go in 
dealing with a citizen’s rights. 

Schr GIRL, The Supreme Court still 
hasn't made the 14th shorthand for the en- 
tire Bill of Rights—But they've brought al- 
most all the specific guarantees of the first 
ten under the umbrella of the 14th. Mapp 
v. Ohio... 

Actor 4. Gideon v. Wainright. 

Actor 3. Malloy v. Hogan. 

Actor 7. Which amendment goes with 
which case? 

DIRECTOR., Now's a good time to rehearse 
those cases again. 

Scripr GRL, But we don’t have an actress 
to play Mrs. Mapp. 

DIRECTOR, You've heard the lines so often 

. surely you must know them by heart. 

Script GRL. But... 

Director. We don't have time to argue. 
Into the cell. When I cue you, you’re Dollree 
Mapp. (She moves) (To cast) The Gideon 
scene will follow—and then Malloy. Ready? 
(She nods) Mapp v. Ohio, 1961. 

Marr (SG). I'm Dollree Mapp. The State 
of Ohio wanted to keep me here for seven 
years, because they found some dirty books 
and pictures in my house that belonged to a 
tenant. The police broke into my house 
without a warrant and illegally obtained the 
obscene literature as evidence, courts in 
Ohio said it was okay to use the evidence; 
and without that evidence they couldn’t 
have convicted me, but I had a lawyer, he 
knew all the angles, Mr. A. J. Kearns. 

Kearns (Actor 8). The Supreme Court 
knew all the angles. The angle in Mapp vs 
Ohio was that a state may not use evidence 
obtained by illegal search and seizure. Item: 
By a vote of 6-3, the 4th amendment, which 
guarantees that protection, is incorporated 
into the 14th. 

(Mrs. Mapp leaves cell and links arms with 
Kearns) 

Marr (SG). A man’s home is his castle 
and so is woman’s. No prison for Dollree 
Mapp. I got a right. 

Dreector, Good girl. Gideon vs Wainright, 
1963. 

GIDEON (Actor 4) (In Cell). I'm Clarence 
Earl Gideon. Do you think a poor man's right 
to have a lawyer is so fundamental that his 
trial becomes unconstitutional if a state 
doesn’t give him counsel to defend him? A 
Florida court sentenced me to 5 years in 
prison for breaking and entering a pool room. 
But I appealed by own case to the Supreme 
Court, on grounds that my rights under the 
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6th and 14th amendments had been violated. 
And this is what Mr. Justice Black said for a 
unanimous court. 

Justice BLack (Actor 5) (On bench). The 
right of one charged with crime to counsel 
may not be deemed fundamental and essen- 
tial to fair trials in some countries but it is 
in ours. The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Florida is reversed. 

Geon (Actor 4) (Outside cell). Item. 
The 14th includes the 6th for everyone, even 
a pauper who can’t afford to hire a lawyer has 
aright. 

DIRECTOR. Malloy vs Hogan, 1964. 

STRAUCH (Actor 6). I’m Harold Strauch, at- 
torney for William Malloy. In 1959, in a Con- 
necticut investigation into gambling, my 
client was asked a number of questions re- 
lating to his arrest and conviction for the 
crime of pool-selling, a misdemeanor, 

Mo.tioy (Actor 3). My lawyer told me to 
take the 5th. 

StrraucH (Actor 6). Molloy was cited for 
contempt and committed to prison until he 
agreed to answer. 

Mottoy (Actor 3). I might have stayed in 
prison forever. 

Srraucnh (Actor 6). We appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

(Mr. Justice Brennan, in delivering the ma- 
jority opinion, said this:) 

Justice BRENNAN (Director). The 14th 
amendment secures against state invasion 
the same privilege that the 5th amendment 
guarantees against federal infringement, the 
right of a person to remain silent unless he 
chooses to speak in the unfettered exercise 
of his own will, and to suffer no penalty for 
such silence. 

STRAUCH (Actor 6). (Offers a hand to MAL- 
LOY who has come out of cell). I feel elated 
Bill. What have you got to say? 

Mattox (Actor 3). Like you said, Mr. 
Strauch. I’m an American. I took the Fifth. 
(They exit.) 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Palko vs Connecticut 
opened the way for that decision and to a 
gradual enlargement of the ancient, dynamic 
concept that there are some rights so funda- 
mental to the dignity of human existence 
that no government—national or state—may 
give them—or take them from the free 
human being. 

Rocers (Actor 1). But to this day, the 5th 
amendment's guarantee against double jeop- 
ardy has still not made Justice Cardozo's 
Honor Roll of Superior Rights. In 1938, Frank 
Palko left his cell in Wethersfield Prison. But 
he did not walk to freedom. He walked a 
short distance to an enclosure so constructed 
as to exclude the public view, and there, be- 
fore the hour of sunrise, in accordance with 
the law, he had the punishment of death in- 
flleted upon him by electrocution. 

BINGHAM (Actor 2). Would you say that 
justice had been done, Andrew? 

Rocers (Actor 1). Who can measure jus- 
tice, John. I'd say that the law had prevailed. 

BINORHAN (Actor 2). We'll never stop argu- 
ing about that will we, Andrew? 

Rocers (Actor 1). Why should we? Even 
ghosts have a right. 

CARTRIDGE. In a moment Epilogue to 
“You've Got a Right”, the 14th Amendment. 
Epilogue 

(Cast arguing.) 

Actor 1. The only rights still under state 
control are indictment by Grand Jury, jury 
trial, double jeopardy, counsel in civil cases, 
and a few others. All the rest of the original 
Bill of Rights are now in the hands of the 
National Government. 

Scrrer Girt. Are you against the Bill of 
Rights? 

Acror 1. No, but the Bill of Rights isn't 
absolute. Ours is a system of separation of 
powers, of divided responsibility. Put all 
power in the national government and you 
destroy the very freedom you're trying to 
protect. 

DIRECTOR. And so it goes, Nine Actors re- 
hearsing freedom. “Liberty” said a famous 
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judge, “lies in the hearts of men and women. 
When it dies there, no law can save it.” 
CARTRIDGE. Group W, Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, in association with the 
New York University School of Law, has pre- 
sented “You've Got a Right,” a series of pro- 
grams dramatizing the origins and contem- 
porary significance of the Bill of Rights, the 
first ten Amendments to the Constitution. 


Growing Support for Cigarette Legislation 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to see the action that 
15 of my colleagues have taken today. I 
speak of their introduction of a bill to 
make effective the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act. In this ac- 
tion they join the efforts of myself and 
the following 41 other Members of this 
body—JonaTHAN B. BrncHam, Democrat, 
of New York; RICHARD BOLLING, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri; JOHN BRADEMAS, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana; GEORGE E. BROWN, JT., 
Democrat, of California; PHILLIP BURTON, 
Democrat, of California; DANIEL E. BUT- 
TON, Republican, of New York; JOHN 
Convers, Jr., Democrat, of Michigan; 
Dominick V. DANIELS, Democrat, of New 
Jersey; Joun D. DINGELL, Democrat, of 
Michigan; Jonn G. Dow, Democrat, of 
New York; Don Epwarps, Democrat, of 
California; LEONARD FARBSTEIN, Demo- 
crat, of New York; EDITH GREEN, 
Democrat, of Oregon; Wayne L. Hays, 
Democrat, of Ohio; HENRY HELSTOSKI, 
Democrat, of New Jersey; JoHN JARMAN, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma; JosePH E. 
Kartu, Democrat, of Minnesota; ROBERT 
L. Leccert, Democrat, of California; 
Spark M. MATSUNAGA, Democrat, of Ha- 
waii; GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat of 
California; Jonn J. McFAaLL, Democrat, 
of California; Abraham J. Multer, Demo- 
crat, of New York; BARRATT O'HARA, Dem- 
ocrat of Illinois; RICHARD L, OTTINGER, 
Democrat, of New York; THOMAS M. REES, 
Democrat, of California; JOSEPH Y. RES- 
nick, Democrat, of New York; GEORGE M. 
Ruopes, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
PETER W. RODINO, Jr., Democrat, of New 
Jersey; BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Demo- 
crat, of New York; J. Epwarp ROUSH, 
Democrat, of Indiana; Epwarp R. Roy- 
BAL, Democrat, of California; WILLIAM 
F. Ryan, Democrat of New York; JAMES 
H. Scuever, Democrat of New York; 
RICHARD S. ScHWEIKER, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania; JoHN V. TUNNEY, Demo- 
crat, of California; Morris K. UDALL, 
Democrat, of Arizona; CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Democrat, of Ohio; JOSEPH P. VIGORITO, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; JEROME R. 
Watpre, Democrat of California; 
CHARLES H, WiLson, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; JoRN W. WYDLER, Republican, of 
New York—who during the first session 
of this Congress introduced H.R. 11717 
and related measures identical to the 
legislation offered by my colleagues to- 
day. 

It is obvious that cigarette smoking is 
not only hazardous to a person’s health, 
but it is evident beyond any reasonable 
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doubt that cigarette smoking may cause 
death from cancer and other diseases. 
Both governmental and private health 
agencies have been hard at work on this 
problem and their conclusions are al- 
most unanimous—cigarette smoking is 
of such a negative value that Congress 
must legislate means for protecting our 
Nation's health. Yet, we must always be 
mindful of the personal freedom the 
individual is guaranteed under our sys- 
tem of government; we do not ask Con- 
gress to outlaw the smoking of cigarettes, 
but rather to provide our citizens with 
the protections they are guaranteed. 

The problem is especially pressing to- 
day; the cigarette industry is again 
mounting a massive campaign to con- 
vince the public that cigarette smoking 
is not hazardous at all. In fact, I wish 
to insert two articles from the Wall 
Street Journal at this point in the REC- 
orD to show the extremes to which the 
tobacco industry will go: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 21, 

1968] 

PROSMOKING ARTICLES AREN’T NECESSARILY 
ALL THAT THEY Stem To B- SENATOR 
MAGNUSON Asks Inquiry INTO STORY BY 
PR Werirer—Topacco MEN Buy REPRINTS 

(By Ronald Kessler) 

New YorK.—It seemed like a windfall for 
the tobacco industry. “To Smoke or Not to 
Smoke—That Is Still the Question” was the 
title of an article in the January issue of 
True magazine. There was little question 
which side of the issue the article took. 

Dismissing statistical evidence of cancer 
hazards in smoking cited by the U.S. Surgeon 
General, the article concluded, “At the mo- 
ment, all we can say for sure is the cause 
of cancer isn’t known and that there is abso- 
lutely no proof that smoking causes human 
cancer.” 

The story was widely promoted in adver- 
tisements, and reprints were mailed to about 
600,000 “opinion makers” around the na- 
tion. Not surprisingly, five of the six major 
tobacco companies mailed reprints to their 
employes and shareholders. 

The article couldn’t have presented the 
tobacco industry's case better if it had been 
written by the industry. And though there's 
no proof the industry did that, the circum- 
stances surrounding its publication are in- 
teresting. 

“BUNK” SAYS A TABLOID 

The author, Stanley Frank, is an employe 
of Hill & Knowlton Inc., long-time public 
relations representative for the industry's To- 
bacco Institute Inc, The reprints and ads, 
ostensibly a True promotion, actually were 
paid for and handled by Tiderock Corp., a 
second public relations firm hired by the 
Tobacco Institute last October. 

More recently, the March 3 issue of a 
sensational tabloid, the National Enquirer, 
carried a story under the headline “Cigaret 
Cancer Link is Bunk.” The byline read 
“Charles Golden,” but Nat Chrzan, editor of 
the Enquirer, says the author was Mr. Frank. 
“Charles Golden doesn't exist,” Mr. Chrzan 
says. It's all perfectly legal.” 

Mr. Frank at first flatly denied authorship 
of the Enquirer story; a week later he con- 
ceded that he had written it. “You've got me 
on that one,” he said. As to the True article, 
Mr. Frank says he submitted it last April, 
while he was a free-lance writer, whereas he 
didn’t join the public relations agency until 
October. True and Hill & Knowlton give a 
like account of the chronology, although 
the public relations director of a major to- 
bacco company says he understands that 
Mr, Frank was working on the True story last 
fall. 

Congressional sources say the tobacco in- 
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dustry is mounting an aggressive new cam- 
paign to counter medical evidence that cig- 
aret smoking is damaging to health. The 
Surgeon General has been asked by Sen. 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, to investigate 
the True article and the legality of the re- 
prints. 
DISPUTE OVER A BOOK 

A similar dispute arose early last year on 
publication of the book It Is Safe To Smoke 
by Hawthorn Books Inc., New York. The 
book concluded that it was “safer” to smoke 
cigarets having charcoal filters, such as Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co.’s Lark brand. Sev- 
eral industry sources, in fact, say the book 
amounts almost to a commercial for Lark. 

Liggett & Myers denies, however, that it 
subsidized the book. Hawthorn’s chairman 
and president, W. Clement Stone, says, 
“There are a lot of things that happened 
with that book that I didn’t approve of.” 
He won't elaborate. Hawthorn agreed last 
April to discontinue sales of the book after 
the deceptive practices division of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission began investigating 
the advertising. 

A well-known Washington journalist re- 
ports that she was approached last year by 
a tobacco industry representative and asked 
if she would put her name on an article at- 
tacking the Surgeon General's report on 
smoking and health. The article already had 
been written; the plan was to submit it to 
a national magazine for which she writes 
frequently. The journalist who asks not to 
be identified, refused. 

Several aspects of the True episode are in 
dispute. Charles N. Barnard, True executive 
editor, denies that the magazine produced 
the reprints. However, they bore a note 
signed “The Editors” with no other attri- 
bution, and a True production official says 
they were printed on the True presses, 

The production official says Tiderock, the 
public relations agency, ordered 607,000 
copies, In addition, five tobacco companies 
say they bought a total of 449,000 copies 
from True. Mr. Barnard denies, however, 
that True got payments from any industry 
sources, 

The promotional ads for the True article 
were paid for by individual tobacco compa- 
nies through Tiderock, according to Reginald 
B. Wells, executive vice president of the 
agency. Mr. Wells says Tiderock is exploring 
various ways “to get the tobacco industry’s 
side before the public.” 

The tobacco industry reported record sales 
and profits last year, but per capita con- 
sumption of cigarets declined for the first 
year since the Surgeon General's report was 
issued in 1964. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 22, 1968] 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY UNIT ACCUSED OF DECEP- 
TION—INSTITUTE, TWO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CONCERNS Hrr WITH CHARGES DUE To PRO- 

SMOKING ARTICLES 

New York.—Complaints charging “unfair 
and deceptive” trade practices “were filed 

the Tobacco Institute Inc., and two 
of its public relations firms over pro- 
smoking articles in True magazine and the 
National Enquirer. 

The complaints were filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's Bureau of Deceptive 
Practices, the U.S. Post Office Department’s 
Fraud Section, and the New York State At- 
torney General’s Bureau of Consumer Frauds 
and Protection by John F. Banzhaf III, ex- 
ecutive director of Action on Smoking and 
Health, New York. 

A complaint by Mr. Banzhaf last year re- 
sulted in a Federal Communications Commis- 
sion ruling requiring Broadcasters to de- 
vote “substantial time“ to anti-cigaret com- 
mercials. The ruling is being appealed. 

Mr. Banzhaf’s complaint charges that the 
Tobacco Institute, Hill & Knowlton Inc., and 
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Tiderock Corp. “conspired together to plant 
in a number of national publications appar- 
ently factual and unbiased reports discount- 
ing the evidence against smoking. . . but 
that these articles were actually prepared 
and written by persons in the employ of the 
Tobacco Institute’s public relations firm as 
an attempt to mislead the public... by 
leading them to believe that the articles were 
the result of careful research and impartial 
evaluation by unbiased journalists.” 

Rosser Reeves, president of Tiderock, the 
other public relations firm had the following 
comment on the complaint: 

“A long list of distinguished doctors and 
scientists does not believe that the Surgeon 
General's case against the cigaret is a correct 
one. This other side of the cigaret controver- 
sy—the fact that cigarets have not been 
scientifically proven to cause iilness—has 
never been fully presented to the public. 

“We believe in an open discussion of both 
sides of this unresolved, and very important 
question. While we have not seen Mr. 
Banzhaf's letter, he, the American Cancer 
Society and others, apparently wish to stifle 
all discussion.” 

The True article, like the National En- 
quirer story, dismissed medical and statis- 
tical evidence of the health hazards of smok- 
ing cited by the Surgeon General’s report and 
concluded, “There is absolutely no proof that 
smoking causes human cancer.” 

The complaint says reprints were mailed 
“without revealing the circumstances sur- 
rounding their authorship or that the mail- 
ing was sponsored by the Tobacco Institute.” 

The complaint concludes that the articles 
were “nothing more or less than advertise- 
ments by the cigaret manufacturing indus- 
try,” that the articles violated FTC regula- 
tions by placing health claims in advertise- 
ments and by failing to label them as ad- 
vertisements, that “it was an unfair and de- 
ceptive trade practice to advertise and dis- 
tribute such planted articles with no indi- 
cation of their sponsorship .. .” and that 
“the use of the U.S. mails to accomplish this 
purpose may also constitute postal fraud 
particularly because the identity of the mail- 
er was not represented.” 

William Kloepfer Jr., the Tobacco Insti- 
tute’s vice president, public relations, said 
the Institute hadn’t seen Mr. Banzhaf’s com- 
plaint but that, “There is nothing improper 
in any effort by anyone to invite public at- 
tention to any published materials on any 


controversial question such as smoking and 
health.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is our duty, our re- 
sponsibility to act, but we must act now 
and we must act effectively. The original 
1965 legislation was designed and pro- 
moted by the cigarette industry; this new 
legislation is designed and promoted by 
57 Congressmen who wish to protect our 
Nation’s health. 

There are two types of smokers we 
must protect; the habitual smoker and 
the nonsmoking youth. The former must 
realize that if he ceases or substantially 
reduces his cigarette smoking, his health 
will markedly improve. The latter must 
be shown the almost inevitable diseases 
that result from cigarette smoking. In 
essence, our entire population must be 
made aware of the inherent dangers of 
cigarette smoking so that they may make 
a rational decision as to smoking. 

These 57 Congressmen do not stand 
alone. There are many public and pri- 
vate health agencies that are already 
vocally opposed to cigarette smoking due 
to its health hazards. These agencies are 
requesting action; our Nation’s health 
demands action—I urge your support. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I am at this point inserting a 
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copy of H.R. 11717 which is identical to 
the measure introduced by my col- 
leagues, Epwarp P. BoLAx p, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; Frank J. Brasco, Demo- 
crat, of New York; James C. Corman, 
Democrat, of California; CHARLES C. 
Didds, In., Democrat, of Michigan; JOSH- 
ua EILBERG, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
DonaLtp M. Fraser, Democrat, of Min- 
nesota; Aucustus F. Hawkins, Democrat, 
of California; CHARLES S. JOELSON, Dem- 
ocrat, of New Jersey; ROBERT W. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Democrat, of Wisconsin; CLAR- 
ENCE Lonc, Democrat, of Maryland; 
Rosert McCriory, Republican, of Illi- 
nois; Joun S. Monacan, Democrat, of 
Connecticut; Ropert N. C. Nrx, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM L. Sr. 
OncE, Democrat, of Connecticut; LESTER 
L. Worrr, Democrat, of New York. 

The bill referred to follows: 

H.R. 11717 

A bill to amend the Federal Cigarette Label- 

ing and Advertising Act with respect to the 

labeling of packages of cigarettes, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Federal Cigarette Labeling and Ad- 
vertising Act (15 U.S.C. 1333) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“Src. 4”; 


(2) by striking out “ ‘Caution: Cigarette 
Smoking May Be Hazardous to Your 
Health.“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
Warning: Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous 
to Health and May Cause Death from Cancer 
and Other Diseases’; or the package of which 
fails to state the average tar and nicotine 
yields per cigarette in such package as deter- 
mined by a method approved by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare.”; 
and 

(3) by striking out “Such statement” in 
the second sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Each such statement”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
disseminate or cause to be disseminated any 
advertisement which is intended to induce, 
directly or indirectly, the purchase of any 
cigarettes in commerce, unless there is in- 
cluded as a part of such advertisement the 
statment ‘Warning: Cigarette Smoking Is 
Dangerous to Health and May Cause Death 
From Cancer and Other Diseases’, and a 
statement of the average tar and nicotine 
yields per cigarette (as determined by a 
method approved by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) of the cigarettes 
referred to in such advertising.” 

Src. 2. Section 5 of the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act (15 U.S.C. 1334) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out the caption and sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) of such section 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“REGULATION OF LENGTH OF CIGARETTES, 
REPORTS 


“Sec. 5 (a) If the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare determines that longer 
cigarettes increase the risk to persons smok- 
ing such cigarettes of incurring or aggra- 
vating any disease or diseases or other de- 
bilitating physiological condition or condi- 
tions, he may, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, after notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing, prescribe rules es- 
tablishing a maximum length or maximum 
lengths for cigarettes. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to manufacture, import, or package for sale 
or distribution within the United States any 
cigarette which is longer than the maximum 
length for such cigarette under rules pre- 
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scribed pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section.”; and 

(2) by striking out (d)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(c)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act (15 U.S.C. 
1339) is repealed. 

Sec, 4, The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the one hundred and 
eighty-first day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Pittsburgh’s Mayor Barr Testifies on 
Urgency of Housing Legislation 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Pittsburgh, a large part of which 
it is my privilege to represent in the 
Congress, is fortunate to have as its 
mayor the very able Joseph M. Barr. 

Mayor Barr has been a leading force 
in making Pittsburgh the renaissance 
city of America, and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors has recognized his achieve- 
ment by electing him as its president. 

Last week, in testimony before the 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Mayor Barr made an elo- 
quent plea for the passage of the ad- 
ministration’s far-reaching Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968. In 
spite of past legislation, he said: 

My fellow mayors and I see too many of 
our citizens living in crumbling buildings, 
unsafe and unhealthy, and we have neither 
the tools to repair those buildings nor the 
resources to replace them. 


The mayor supported all the proposals 
in the administration bill, hailing them 
as significant steps in “an effort of un- 
precedented proportions” necessary to 
“treat the sickness in our cities.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mayor Barr’s testimony at this 
point in the effort and commend it to the 
careful attention of my colleagues: 


REMARKS BY Mayor JOSEPH M. BARR BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS OF THE SENATE BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Marcu 19, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph M. Barr. 
With me today are Mr. Robert Pease, Execu- 
tive Director of the Allegheny Conference; 
Mr. Earl Onque, Model Cities Coordinator in 
Pittsburgh; and Mr. Robert Walter, from the 
staff of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

I come before you today in a dual role; 
first as Mayor of the City of Pittsburgh and 
spokesman for that City and its citizens, 
and secondly, as President of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, an organization of mayors 
from some 600 cities with a population of 
30,000 or more. 

I am pleased to appear today in support of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968. If I may be permitted to draw upon 
an analogy, I feel somewhat like a man ask- 
ing for flood control legislation at a time 
when the water is swirling about our knees. 

It is unnecessary for me to enumerate the 
many and complex problems which fall under 
the unfortunately fashionable label called 
the urban crisis. Suffice it to say, gentlemen, 
that the view from the mayor’s desk these 
days is a most unpleasant one. 
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My fellow mayors and I see too many of 
our citizens living in crumbling buildings, 
unsafe and unhealthy, and we have neither 
the tools to repair those buildings nor the 
resources to replace them. 

We see too many citizens becoming em- 
bittered because they cannot realize a dream 
that is commonplace to most Americans, 
the dream of owning their own home; and we, 
the mayors, have no way of realizing that 
dream for them. This, gentlemen, is only 
half of the housing problem. The other half 
is the plain fact that we cannot provide even 
standard rental units for our citizens. 

We see our citizens on the streets, and in 
picket lines, and in our Offices and our 
Council Chambers. And when they ask us 
what we're doing for them, the best we can 
say is, “We have tapped all our available re- 
sources. We're going to Washington to try 
to get some legislation.” 

Gentlemen, how much longer do you think 
we can tell them that? 

In Pittsburgh, we have tried—within our 
limited resources—to uplift the lives of those 
citizens who are trying to break through the 
economic and social barriers which, thus far, 
have denied them full participation in our 
society. 

We have created a $6-million land reserve 
fund administered by our Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority. The purpose of the fund is 
to acquire sites for low- and moderate- 
income housing. 

The Redevelopment Authority has joined 
with the Pittsburgh Housing Authority and 
ACTION Housing, Inc., in an attempt to 
launch large-scale housing rehabilitation 
efforts. 

ACTION Housing's 22-home rehabilitation 
experiment in Pittsburgh’s Homewood- 
Brushton section has received nation-wide 
publicity and there are hopes to step up 
this program to 500 units per year with the 
support of private industry, lending institu- 
tions, and the FHA. 

The City has approved the Homewood sec- 
tion as a conservation renewal project, 
calling for rehabilitation of 1,525 dwelling 
units in the next several years. 

These are just some of the attempts we are 
making in Pittsburgh. I have not mentioned 
these to show you that I think we are getting 
the job done. The truth is that we are not. 
These efforts, however worthy and imagina- 
tive, are like trying to empty the ocean with 


a spoon. 

In the City of Pittsburgh, 62 per cent of 
our housing supply is more than 45 years old 
and 22 per cent is deteriorating or dilapi- 
dated, This latter figure includes 35,000 de- 
teriorating and 8,500 dilapidated units—as 
reported in the 1960 census. 

Clearly, we in local government cannot do 
the job alone. 

Clearly, we cannot do the job with the 
tools presently allocated to us by the federal 
government. 

This is why I have come here today to 
speak in support of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968. I would like now 
to take a few moments to comment on some 
of the specific programs contained in the 
Act. 

With your permission, I am going to divide 
these comments into two categories: First, 
the category of housing and, secondly, the 
tools to enhance the provision of housing. 

Let me turn now to the programs I am 
listing under the first category, that of 
housing. 

In commenting on the housing programs 
outlined in the Act, I would be remiss if I 
did not, first of all, urge the removal of unit 
cost limitations and tie the maximum costs 
to local building costs levels. 

Another severe limitation to housing pro- 
duction is the unavailability of sites for 
housing projects. 

-As long as these two limitations exist, our 
major cities will be unable to provide a = niga 
stantial number of housing units. 
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I will refer now to some of the specific 
programs. 

HOME OWNERSHIP 

For most Americans, home ownership is a 
natural event in the course of their lives, 

For thousands of American families, how- 
ever, the dream of owning a home is an eco- 
nomic impossibility. Many of them are 
crowded into dilapidated housing, doomed 
to move through their lives shuffling from 
one rented dwelling to another. 

You have before you a proposal which can 
change the lives of many of these people by 
providing them with homeownership; not a 
giveaway program, but a proposal which 
levies responsibility upon the potential 
homeowner by demanding a specified per- 
centage of his income for mortgage payments. 

I am encouraged to see that this proposal 
wisely calls for the inclusion of debt coun- 
selling, financial management and other 
assistance vital to the new homeowner. 

My fellow mayors and I are further en- 
couraged by the insurance provision for non- 
profit corporations to acquire blocks of 
housing units, rehabilitate these units and 
sell them to individuals. 


RENTAL AND COOPERATIVE HOUSING FOR LOW 
AND MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES 

A number of families in Pittsburgh—and 
in other cities—fall into a kind of economic 
limbo as far as their housing needs are 
concerned. 

Their income is not great enough for 221 
(d) (3) programs. Yet, it is too high to qualify 
for public housing. 

That is why the Conference of Mayors is 
supporting the Rental Housing Program 
which, by providing greater interest pay- 
ments, will go far in assisting these families. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


For several years now, the mayors of the 
nation have been asking for tenant services 
funding. 

Therefore, we strongly support the program 
contained in the legislation before you. We 
believe that institution-like public housing 
will be made a great deal more livable 
through enactment of this program. 


SPECIAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE ASSISTANCE 

For some, only one barrier stands between 
them and home ownership. I am referring to 
eligibility requirements for mortgage insur- 
ance. 


I do not believe that any man in America 
should be denied the right to own a home 
simply because he lives in a declining area. 
These are the very areas we are supposed to 
be helping instead of penalizing. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
taken great steps in the recent past to meet 
the need of insuring mortgages executed by 
persons unable to qualify for such insurance 
provided by existing 8 Bae: Special 
Mortgage Insurance program 
would support the FHA 2 Its 5 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors strongly 
support the special risk insurance assistance 
concept as drawn in the Act. 

NEW TOWNS 

As President Johnson has pointed out to 
the Congress, an estimated 40 million more 
Americans will move into cities during the 
next decade. This augurs of crowded slums 
and dense suburban areas unless another an- 
swer can be found—another place for people 
to live. 

The New Towns concept offers such hope. It 
calls for self-contained, well-balanced com- 
munities where people can work, live, shop 
and send their children to school. 

Gentlemen, the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
encourages the development of the New 
Towns concept within the central cities of 
the nation. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

As you know, urban renewal is a subject 

close to the heart of Pittsburgh local govern- 
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ment. I would, therefore, like to dwell a bit 
on this topic. 

One of the basic problems in our cities 
has been the long delay which occurs be- 
tween original renewal announcements and 
ultimate action. The provisions in Section 
501, Title V of the Senate Bill, would tend 
to eliminate this delay and therefore add a 
great deal of credibility to removal programs 
planned and executed at the local level. 

In addition, these same provisions would 
make it possible to plan the development of 
an entire neighborhood while, at the same 
time, executing such improvements as play- 
ground installation, acquisition and demoli- 
tion of dilapidated buildings, street rehabili- 
tation and other work projects. 

These programs would be funded on an 
annual grant program which, as far as I am 
concerned, makes for a flexible renewal pro- 
gram—one that has been needed for some 
time 


I note that Section 502 proposes addi- 
tional financial aid in fiscal 1970. 

At the present time, there is a backlog of 
renewal project applications totalling ap- 
proximately two billion dollars. This points 
out that even the increased authorization 
proposed in this bill is not adequate to really 
let the urban renewal program take off. I 
urge you, therefore, to increase the authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1968 (that’s the cur- 
rent year) by $1,000,000,000 and to increase 
the authorization for next fiscal year to $2 
billion from $1.4 billion. 

In my own city we have achieved some 
very effective results under the rehabilita- 
tion grant program. It is apparent that those 
results could be more remarkable if the 
present maximum $1,500 grant could be in- 
creased from $1,500 to $2,500. 

I also support Section 504 which covers 
the rehabilitation of larger numbers of units 
by local urban renewal agencies. Rehabilita- 
tion will become a more and more effective 
tool for the provision of decent housing for 
our citizens. 

Section 506 would make possible capital 
grants assembling urban renewal open land 
to be used for the creation for low- and mod- 
erate-income housing. The need for such 
housing is self-evident. The land shortage 
in our great metropolitan areas is such that 
I believe Section 506 would be a great help. 

Section 507 refiects the current money 
shortage. In those cases where a local re- 
newal agency borrowed money on the current 
market at an interest rate in excess of the 
Federal lending rate, the Federal government 
would have the option of paying the interest 
differential or making a direct loan at the 
Federal rate, depending on the Federal money 
supply, and the Federal government would 
be free to make its choice. This is an exam- 
ple of a flexible and healthy approach to a 
practical problem. 

I would also support Section 508, which 
would make possible earlier close-outs of 
projects with only small fragments of land 
remaining to be disposed, and I would en- 
thusiastically support Section 509, extend- 
ing rehabilitation loans through 1973, and 
at such levels as necessary to make the pro- 
gram meaningful. 

In addition, I strongly endorse the pro- 
ara new program for interim assistance in 

slum areas. 


Passage of this provision will give our cit- 
ies the mechanism we need to make imme- 
diate short-term improvements in blighted 
areas of our communities. 

I would add at this point a brief word on 
the Model Cities Program, which is an im- 
portant adjunct to urban renewal. In 63 
cities, and with more to come, planning is 


Programs. It is my experience that the ex- 
pectations of other residents of Model City 
neighborhoods are rising because of their 
eager anticipation of the improvements to 
come which they, with the assistance of 
many technicians, are now planning. 
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While commenting on the Model Cities 
program, I should also like to inform you of 
my strong support of the neighborhood de- 
velopment program. This would give cities 
much-neded flexibility in the use of Federal 
funds to develop small portions of large proj- 
ect areas and thus provide fast, visible and 
effective assistance in the model cities areas. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


A major national problem is the lack of 
adequate housing sites in central cities. In- 
deed, it is one of the most serious problems 
in the City of Pittsburgh. 

The Comprehensive Planning Program en- 
visloned here could play a substantial role 
in alleviating this problem. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


The problem of providing adequate trans- 
portation systems is an integral part of the 
overall effort to erase the crisis in our cities. 

We are attempting to move in such areas 
as housing, new employment opportunities, 
and improved recreational and cultural fa- 
cilities. If we are going to make these im- 
provements, we will have to provide adequate 
transportation systems so that all our citi- 
zens can benefit from the improvements. 

Local governments face grave financial dif- 
ficulties in underwriting transportation. 

By allowing the private transit operator to 
contribute to meet the local share, as pro- 
vided for in Senate Bill 2700, the mass trans- 
portation program would be significantly 
more effective. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION ACT OF 1968—-INSURANCE AMENDMENT 


This brings me to an area of particular 
concern—the inner city insurance problem. 

Last month, the Pittsburgh Human Rela- 
tions Commission conducted its own hear- 
ings into the problem of insurance coverage 
in our slum neighborhoods. 

The hearings, gentlemen, produced a 
parade of slum residents who gave a pathetic 
recital of their inability to insure their prop- 
erty against damage by fire, crime and other 
dangers. 

The effects of this are twofold. First, the 
property owner is denied one of the basic 
economic protections in our free enterprise 
system. Secondly, the lack of insurance cov- 
erage contributes to the deterioration of the 
slum. 

I consider the call for a national program 
to improve the availability of insurance pro- 
tection to be one of the most important 
factors which you will weigh in judging the 
merits of the measures before you. 

I strongly urge enactment of this amend- 
ment. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


While I recognize that the Federal deficit 
is causing concern over funding levels, I 
must, at the same time state that the crisis 
of our urban areas cannot be overstated. 

Obviously, it is going to cost money—lots 
of money—to correct the gross deficiencies 
in our cities and in the lives of many of their 
people. We are paying now for decades of 
neglect and we must face the reality that 
there is no cheap way out of this situation. 

I strongly, most strongly, support the au- 
thorization request for Model Cities, Rent 
Supplements, Urban Renewal and other pro- 
grams essential to meet the crisis. 

The funds you are being asked to appro- 
priate represent minimal figures. Any less 
would only cause further decay and blight 
and a continuation of intolerable housing 
conditions. 

As I near the end of my testimony, Mr. 
Chairman, I respectfully request that sev- 
eral documents be accepted for the record of 
this hearing. They deal in greater detail with 
these programs and make further recom- 
mendations. They also represent policy state- 
ments of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

I have tried in these few moments to ex- 
press to you my sentiments on major pro- 
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visions of the Act, as well as my sentiments 
regarding the plight of virtually every Amer- 
ican city. 

Perhaps you have detected frustration in 
my appeal. I have not tried to hide this. The 
fact is that my fellow mayors and I are 
frustrated. To paraphrase one of them, we 
are being given band-aids with which to 
treat the sickness in our cities. 

The sickness was well outlined a few days 
ago in the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. This report, I 
believe, may well take its place as one of the 
historic documents of our time for its pages 
contain the blueprint for salvation in Urban 
America. Conversely, to ignore the recom- 
mendations of this Committee is to turn 
one’s back on one of the most pressing prob- 
lems this nation has ever known. 

Earlier, I lamented over the unhappy view 
which today’s mayor sees from behind his 
desk. I can appreciate that the floor of the 
United States Senate is no bed of roses 
either. 

I can appreciate that in making your con- 
sidered judgments, you must look at the 
overall picture and establish priorities of 
funding. 

I submit, however, that the atmosphere 
which pervades our cities today demands an 
effort of unprecedented proportions. 

In the legislation before you, you have a 
beginning of that effort. Speaking for the 
mayors of the nation, I would say that fail- 
ure to enact this legislation would be folly. 
Thank you. 


Bill Brock Stands for Freedom 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, soon 
this House may face the decision of 
whether or not to pass another civil 
rights bill. Included in this legislation 
will be an announcement demanding 
that Americans throughout the country 
give up another precious right which is 
absolutely essential under our constitu- 
tional guarantee. 

My colleague and friend, the gentle- 
man from the Third District in Tennes- 
see, BILL Brock, has courageously and 
with great clarity, pinpointed the vital 
issues which are at stake concerning the 
rights of an individual, to dispose of his 
property as he sees fit. 

I know that the statement issued by 
BILL Brock will be of great benefit to all 
of our colleagues here in the House, so 
today I am inserting into the Recorp an 
editorial of Tuesday, March 19, 1968, as 
published in the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press which applauds Brrr's stand and 
his courage. This should be an example 
for all of us: 

BILL Brock STANDS FOR FREEDOM 

With the Senate having completed action 
on a radical, unconstitutional, freedom-de- 
stroying bill to deprive private property 
owners of their right to determine the dis- 
position of their own property, Rep. Bill 
Brock, with integrity and judgment and 
principle that the people of this area have 
come to ex t and appreciate, has made a 
declaration that every American should con- 
sider with care. 

Ignoring the political pressures, rising far 
above the sorry positions of Sens. Howard 
Baker and Albert Gore who supported the 
iniquitous bill, Rep. Brock has declared his 
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opposition as a part of the continuing fight 
to preserve Americans’ individual freedom 
from governmental control. Let us consider 
his entire comment: 

“Edmund Burke once said that ‘people will 
never surrender their liberty except under 
some delusion.’ In the next few days, the 
House of Representatives will consider legis- 
lation fostered and promoted by the delusion 
that government can advance the interests 
and general welfare of a few by demanding 
and compelling the surrender of fundamen- 
tal and inalienable rights of all Americans. 

“Compulsory federal open housing is a 
blue print for the erosion and ultimate de- 
struction of the individual’s right to the 
liberty of possessing and enjoying pri- 
vate property. Some advocates of the meas- 
ure have even gone so far as to suggest that 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment be empowered to enforce the 
law’s provisions by levying fines against 
those who have been administratively (with- 
out recourse to the courts) found guilty of 
discrimination, This sums up the contempt 
with which many so-called liberals view con- 
2 guarantees of due process of 
aw.’ 

“If Congress has the legislative power now 
advocated—the power to invade and control 
the personal relationships and private trans- 
actions of individuals in the manner and 
to the extent here suggested—then there is 
no relationship between private individuals 
that cannot be regulated and controlled, 
which cannot be eroded and manipulated 
out of existence by an act of government. 

“Those who support this legislation say 
that it is necessary to protect the right of 
every person to be free of discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, in the purchase, rental, leas- 
ing, financing, use and occupancy of private 
residential property, But, what it actually 
does is to violate a fundamental and inher- 
ent right which every individual possesses, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin—the right to freely dispose of his resi- 
dential property in accord with his own 
wishes and preferences. 

“I will not be a party to such an action.” 

Your freedom and Bill Brock’s position 
may be defeated by Congress in this instance. 
We hope that will not be the case, but the 
odds will be difficult to overcome. This state- 
ment and this position taken by Rep. Brock 
should alert every American, however, to 
the dangerous encroachments that are more 
and more making our people vassals of the 
state rather than free men. 


Time for Coal 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who reads Time magazine cannot help 
but be impressed with the quality and 
purpose of the National Coal Associa- 
tion’s series of advertisements, They are 
institutional advertisements directed 
more at winning friends for the industry 
than in increasing coal sales. 

As America moves into what is left of 
this century, the general public will come 
to appreciate the coal industry more each 
year. The pity of it is that there is far 
too little realization of what it means to 
all of us at this time. Without it more 
than a quarter of the Nation’s homes 
would have no electricity and our prin- 
cipal manufacturing plants would be en- 
tirely inoperable. No more steel for build- 
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ing, for defense, for space research. No 
new automobiles, nor aircraft, nor ships. 
The moratorium would extend to cement 
mills and to countless other manufactur- 
ing industries. The quarter billion dollars 
and more received annually from over- 
seas for coal sales would remain abroad 
to bring further embarrassment to our 
balance-of-payments position. 

In my own part of the country—every- 
where that coal is mined—collapse would 
come more cuickly, for the business gen- 
erated by our mines and mills is pre- 
requisite to survival. Actually, no one 
would last much longer, because coal con- 
tributes to daily life in Boston and Chi- 
cago and wherever else there is need for 
a can of beans, a strand of wire, or a 
rubber tire. 

The prospect of no coal is too horrible 
to contemplate. Thankfully, the 830 bil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal available 
for our use and the men and the mines 
that stand ready to extract it provide 
pleasant perspective. With these re- 
sources the Nation can proceed to pro- 
gress even as other energy reserves are 
exhausted. 

As a recent advertisement points out, 
coal has had its share of critics, if only 
because there is a hackneyed belief that 
where there is coal fire there is smoke 
and fiy ash. The additional pollutant, 
sulphur dioxide, is a somewhat recently 
discovered nuisance made popular by 
alarmist pamphleteers in the Depart- 
3 of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Critics are confounded, however, when 
they dare to enter the confines of a mod- 
ern powerplant. Fly ash that once cov- 
ered streets, sidewalks, porches, and 
windowsills is now removed by wondrous 
engineering devices before it leaves the 
stacks. Smoke has disappeared because 
of improved combustion techniques, and 
thus far not a single victim of sulphur 
dioxide has been located in the vicinity 
of a powerplant despite the frighten- 
ing charges of Government-subsidized 
agitators. 

There is also a cleanup taking place 
at steel mills, with industry pouring mil- 
lions of dollars each year into facilities 
and equipment aimed at preventing both 
particulate and gaseous discharges from 
soiling the atmosphere. All of coal’s cus- 
tomers, in fact, are utilizing the results 
of scientific advance to improve their 
standing in the neighborhood. 

The Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
laboratory is presented in Time in dedi- 
cation to industry critics, so the copy 
goes. Not content with the incredible 
progress already achieved in the quest 
for cleaner air, BCR scientists and tech- 
nicians are applying full effort to fur- 
ther reduction of air contamination. 

Several of my colleagues have accom- 
panied me in my periodie visits to BCR 
at Monroeville, Pa. I invite anyone else 
who may be worried about the Nation’s 
fuel supply of the future or the clean 
air supply of the present. In addition 
to their search for still less pollution, 
NCA and BCR are involved in every en- 
visioned phase of coal’s potential—an 
expedition that can and will lead to a 
better life for everyone for centuries to 
come. 
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Parallel Government: How Satyagraha Is 
Done 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, chapter I 
of Krishnalal Jethalal Shridharani’s 
book, “War Without Violence,” sets 
forth in detail the 13 steps of the revo- 
lution leading up to the parallel govern- 
ment under the Gandhi theory. 

Because the Gandhi movement is be- 
ing taught and used against our Gov- 
ernment and people daily, I feel our col- 
leagues will find peculiar interest in a 
résumé of Gandhi’s technique of Saty- 
agraha and I include the condensation 
as follows: 

1. NEGOTIATIONS AND ARBITRATION 

The search for a peaceful solution as the 
indispensable first step in the strategy of 
Satyagraha has a twofold significance. In 
the first place, it emphasizes the fact that, 
though unfortunately disrupted for the time 
being, the disputants have a fundamental 
unity. It also emphasizes that the unemo- 
tional attitude of give-and-take is the ideal 
condition is not obtainable at the critical 
moment, the Satyagrahis hope to create it 
as a result of their non-violent direct action. 

Over and above utilizing such legislative 
channels as are open to them, the Satyagra- 
his may enter into direct negotiations with 
the responsible party on the opposite side. 
Sending a deputation composed of influen- 
tial and notable citizens to the proper au- 
thorities. Failing in either action, the 
Satyagrahis may seek arbitration by a third 
party... 

When even arbitration fails to satisfy the 
demands of the Satyagrahis, the time is ripe 
for them to take the second step in the 
programme of non-violent direct action. 


2. AGITATION 


Generating cause-consciousness“ becomes 
the supreme aim of Satyagraha leaders at 
this stage of the movement. 

Issuing pamphlets . . , circulating books 
and papers... are... activities of the agl- 
tators. Catchy songs and slogans upholding 
the “Cause,” personal contacts, speeches, 
group meetings, debates and discussions 
also form a vital part of the propaganda 
activity. The use of modern means of com- 
munication such as the radio and the 
cinema is also included as an integral part 
of the machine of mass propaganda. 

In case there is even an infinitesimal con- 
flict in anti-Sai a ranks with regard to 
what stand their body should take, that con- 
flict is now increasingly 61 
constant activity of the Satyagrahis. 
at this stage . . . the Satyagraphic 3 
ment is to disrupt the balance of personal 
and group loyalties in the opponent by psy- 
chological suggestions. 

3. DEMONSTRATIONS AND THE ULTIMATUM 

“Cause-consciousness” now seeks expres- 
sion. Public meetings grow larger and larger. 
Schools and colleges, though under the con- 
trol of the government, become undercover 
centres of Satyagrahic thinking and plan- 
ning. 

Satyagraha at this point is colourful, and 
“colour” leads to good publicity. Thereupon 


this publicity draws in more people. Party 
toward 


songs and party slogans are directed 

individuals who have not as yet been swayed. 
Uniforms are paraded and the youth of the 
community finds a new outlet for its energies. 
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Included in this stage of Satyagraha is the 
precipitous step of issuing an ultimatum. 

A specific time limit is set for the govern- 
ment’s fulfillment of these minimum de- 
mands. If the government does not change its 
position after the ultimatum the people, con- 
fident that they can make government im- 
Possible, embark upon direct action. Thus 
the ultimatum amounts to a “conditional 
declaration of war.” 

If this decisive phase of Satyagraha also 
fails to bring about a just settlement, the 
populace is then called upon to plunge into 
the more militant programme of direct 
action. 

4. SELF-PURIFICATION 

By taking upon themselves a part of the 
responsibility for “the wrong” they are fight- 
ing against, the Satyagrahis undertake a dif- 
ferent line of attack from that of the revolu- 
tionists. Contending that the wrong might 
not have materialized but for their own sub- 
mission, the Satyagrahis begin to change 
their own behavior and thought patterns. 

5. STRIKE AND GENERAL STRIKE 


From this point on, it is hard to present a 
progressive, step-by-step development of 
Sa a. Many of the phases of Satyag- 
raha that are to follow are not the direct 
outgrowth of one from the other, but are, on 
the contrary, distinct instruments to be uti- 
lized either simultaneously or separately. 

The strike as such is labour's instrument 
for the acquisition of a desired standard of 
treatment and living from the employer. Its 
place, therefore, in a political movement di- 
rected toward either amending or toward 
ending the government is not so obvious. But 
a closer scrutiny of our complex economic life 
will uncover a few places where modern 
forms of government are extremely vulner- 
able to the weapon of the strike. Attacking 
these vantage points through the instrument 
of the strike, consequently, becomes a part 
of Satyagraha strategy. 

6. PICKETING 


Picketing is the natural consequence of a 
strike. In the e of the Indian 
Satyagraha, however, a strike is not the only 
signal for picketing. The latter has been 
evident many times in India independent of 
any strike. In most cases, picketing as a 
phase of Satyagraha has followed the boycott, 


T. DHURNA—SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


The success of the sit-down is due to the 
fact that no industry which sells it products 
directly to the public can afford to alienate 
public opinion. The general public is always 
opposed to violence and bloodshed in sup- 
pressing strikes, and unless these methods 
are utilized, it is almost impossible to break a 
sit-down strike. Dhurna, therefore, is the 
most dramatic way of influencing public 
opinion both when the effort is successful 
and when it is crushed. 

8. ECONOMIC BOYCOTT 

Boycott, as an organized programme of 
withdrawing and of inducing others to with- 
draw, from business relations with the op- 
ponent, is too well-known a weapon in the 
Western world to warrant a detailed analysis 
here. 

9. NONPAYMENT OF TAXES 

The call for non-payment of taxes ushers 
in non-violent direct action in its purely il- 
legal, unlawful and seditious stage. 

When a “no-tax” is attempted, the reac- 
tions of the state can easily be imagined. It 
strikes back at the Satyagrahis with arrest, 
confiscation of land plots and leases, con- 
fiscation of property, bank accounts and 
cattle. 

10. NONCOOPERATION 

The withdrawal of public support must 
mean an end of a political system. The com- 
munity, as distinguished from the state, can 
render the latter powerless by not cooperat- 
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ing with it. Thus, noncooperation constitutes 
a potent weapon in the hands of the people 
in order to end an oppressive rule. 

1. Surrender of all titles of honor and the 
voluntary giving up of all honorary offices. 

2. Nonparticipation in government loans. 

3. Boycotting of law courts by litigants. It 
would amount to the suspension of legal 
practice by lawyers and the settlement of 
civil disputes by private arbitration. It is 
conceived as a weapon for further lowering 
the prestige of the government as well as a 
starting point for a new authority. 

4. Boycott of government school and col- 
leges. This step would provide the movement 
with a crop of youthful recruits and at the 
same time check the influence of academi- 
cians. 

5. Boycott of the legislative councils, Out- 
standing and able politicians would, as a 
consequence, come out to work among the 
people instead of wasting their time in im- 
potent debates. By withdrawing from the 
legislatures, the leaders are likely to rob the 
government of such status as is bestowed by 
their participation. 

6. Withdrawal from government service. 

7. Withdrawal of men from the Army and 
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the police. The state, without the indispen- 
sable assistance of coercion would be virtu- 
ally emasculated. Anti-militarism would fur- 
ther threaten the existence of the state 
should a coup d'etat be attempted. 


10A. OSTRACISM 


Ostracism, or social boycott, is a weapon 
of the community against its members who 
refuse to join in the general programme of 
noncooperation with the opponent. Thus he 
who refuses to non-cooperate is non-cooper- 
ated in turn. It is generally justified on the 
ground that by siding with the community’s 
enemy he has forfeited all the privileges that 
are the result of community life. 


11. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


By refusing to obey the statutes of the 
state, the Satyagrahis deny the existence of 
the established order. One by one, or simul- 
taneously, the important laws and decrees of 
the state are broken, so that eventually the 
entire “rule” is uprooted. It is important, 
Gandhi has insisted time and again, that 
only unpopular and obnoxious laws be broken 
at the beginning of a Satyagraha. Only the 
breaking of unjust statutes attracts the sym- 
pathy of the general public and favorable 
world opinion. 
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No government is likely to allow a delib- 
erate breach of any of its laws, much less a 
programme of disobedience. It will fight for 
its very existence, It will strike back with all 
the coercive measures at its command, 

A government faced with civil disobedience 
would arrest and imprison all lawbreaking 
individuals and groups. The Satyagrahis, in 
that eventuality, have pledged not to de- 
fend themselves but are expected to accept 
the punishment willingly. But how many 
people can a state arrest? 


12. ASSERTIVE SATYAGRAHA 


During the operation of this measure, the 
Satyagrahis begin to discharge, partially at 
least, certain of the activities and functions 
of the state made stagnant by their own 
previous action, 


13. PARALLEL GOVERNMENT 


Parallel government is the full materializa- 
tion of the programme of its immediately 
previous stage, viz. assertive Satyagraha. 
Herein the Satyagrahis establish a new sov- 
ereignty by replacing the established order. 
Parallel government is the community act of 
taking over all the functions of the tottering 
government, thus squeezing the established 
order out of existence. 


SENATE— Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in whose peace our rest- 
less spirits are quieted, from the flick- 
ering torches of our own understanding, 
we would lift the difficult decisions of 
the public service into Thy holy light. 

We would bring to this daily prayer 
our inner selves, cluttered and confused 
where the good and the evil, the petty 
and the great, the wheat and the tares, 
are so entwined. 

Grant us for the living of these days 
Thy enabling grace, that in our public 
service and in all our contacts this and 
every day we may live more nearly as 
we pray. 

Gird our hearts to seek peace and 
pursue it, that the sadly sundered fam- 
ily of mankind at last may be bound by 
golden cords of understanding fellow- 
ship around the feet of the one God— 
as nation with nation, land with land, 
in-armed shall live as comrades free; 
in every heart and brain shall throb, 
the pulse of one fraternity. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose truth shall make us free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, March 26, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he amnounced that on 


March 26, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 138) calling on the Boy Scouts 
of America to serve the youth of this 
Nation as required by their congressional 
charter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States withdrawing 
the nomination of John P. Hanley to be 
postmaster at Wilmette, 1l., was com- 
municated to the Senate. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
committee and subcommittees be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution of the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search of the Committee on Government 
Oper tions. 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be permitted 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NATO TROOP REDUCTION AND 
VIETNAM—THE NEED FOR REAL- 
ISM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
made a statement with respect to the 
withdrawal of troops from Europe. I 
would associate myself with his remarks 
and commend him for making them. Let 
me take a few minutes this morning to 
approach this problem from a slightly 
different viewpoint. 

On February 27 I stated in the Sen- 
ate that if the situation in Vietnam dete- 
riorates, and if the troops the United 
States has in Europe are not utilized, 
“there will not be much more than a cor- 
poral’s guard of trained men left in the 
United States to defend this country”; 
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and I added that, for this reason, I would 
work to obtain “a heavy reduction” of 
our troops in Europe. 

Let me this morning underline and 
add to that observation. 

Several days after my February 27 
statement, a memorandum, entitled “The 
Future of NATO,” was prepared by Am- 
bassador Harlan Cleveland, the U.S. 
representative to NATO, and given to 
the press, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of this memorandum be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In his memo- 
randum, Ambassador Cleveland points to 
what he calls “the revival of the North 
Atfantic Alliance” and claims that the 
NATO allies have continued to commit 
“roughly the same forces to NATO.” He 
also argues against any reduction of 
American forces in Europe unless the 
Soviets also reduce their forces; and im- 
plies that we should be content to pre- 
pare for the day when the Soviets “might 
be willing to talk seriously about new 
political arrangements for a durable 
peace in Europe.” 

With all due respect to Ambassador 
Cleveland, I would take serious issue with 
this, his memorandum. In the first place, 
the NATO alliance is not in a period of 
revival. For one thing, one of the former 
major allies has now pulled out all his 
military forces from NATO, others have 
either reduced their defense efforts in 
one way or another, or are planning re- 
ductions in the near future. 

In his memorandum, Ambassador 
Cleveland states “there is no doubt that 
U.S: troop reductions would trigger sim- 
ilar reductions by our allies.” But it does 
not seem to me that, if the NATO al- 
liance were in a period of revival, we 
would have to fear that reductions we 
were forced to make because of an emer- 
gency situation in Vietnam would cause 
our NATO allies to make reductions in 
their own armed forces committed to the 
defense of Europe; and this especially 
since we have always honored our com- 
mitments, whereas none of them has ever 
provided the forces they promised to 
provide. 

When the French withdrew some of 
their forces from the central front in 
order to use them in Algeria, and when 
Great Britain withdrew forces for emer- 
gencies in Africa and other areas of the 
world, we did not reduce the number of 
American troops assigned to Europe; nor 
did other NATO countries. It would seem 
a sad commentary indeed on the state of 
this alliance today when the United 
States, fighting a desperate struggle in 
Vietnam and facing the necessity of with- 
drawing some forces from Europe, not 
only cannot expect our European allies 
to make up this loss, but, on the con- 
tary, are warned by our own Ambas- 
sador that any such action on our part 
would be license for them to reduce their 
forces even further. 

As for Ambassador Cleveland’s argu- 
ment that we should wait to withdraw 
forces from Europe until the Soviets are 
willing to talk seriously about new polit- 
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ical arrangements in Europe, if we wait 
for this development we will indeed wait 
a long time; in fact, if we wait until the 
Soviets are ready to reduce their forces 
in Eastern Europe we will also wait a 
long time, certainly until the war in Viet- 
nam has ended. It would appear very 
probable that the Soviets will not reduce 
their troop strength as long as the war 
in Vietnam continues, for they would 
then be accused, by the other Commu- 
nist countries, of having made it easier 
for the United States to transfer its 
forces from Europe to Vietnam. 

The Under Secretary of State ad- 
dressed himself to this specific point in 
hearings held last spring by a Combined 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees on the 
subject of U.S. troops in Europe. At that 
time he said: 

I think any overt agreement or any mutual 
steps are “extremely difficult” for the Soviet 
Union at this time, because of Vietnam, 
and because of the fear that they will be 
accused, if they withdraw forces, permit us 
to withdraw forces, and “so forth,” that those 
forces would then be forces available in 
Vietnam. 


Nevertheless, the statement of Ambas- 
sador Cleveland shows clearly that he 
refuses to recognize a paradox facing the 
United States; namely, that while the 
war in Vietnam makes it unlikely there 
could be mutual reductions in Europe— 
because of Soviet reluctance—it is the 
war in Vietnam which is putting an in- 
tolerable strain on our resources, forcing 
the United States in the direction of uni- 
lateral reductions, 

Let me add also that it would seem 
Ambassador Cleveland’s memorandum 
takes no notice of the fact this would 
be a most difficult time for the Soviets 
to begin withdrawing part of their 26 
divisions from East Germany, Poland 
and Hungary. In the face of recent de- 
velopments in the European Communist 
world—especially in Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—it would not ap- 
pear reasonable to expect the beginning 
of any Soviet troop withdrawal from that 
area, no matter what the United States 
does with its forces in Europe. 

Mr. President, it is time this Govern- 
ment faced up to some basic facts. We 
have over 2 million military-connected 
people stationed all over the world, Some 
three-quarters of a million are spread 
around in Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, 
today, more than 20 years since the for- 
mation of NATO, we still have some 350,- 
000 military in Europe, accompanied by 
248,000 military dependents. In fact, 40 
percent as much of our Army is in Eu- 
rope as is in Vietnam, and far less than 
10 percent of those in Europe have ever 
been to Vietnam. 

Our military expenditures in Europe 
are running at more than $1.5 billion 
per year; and even after our military 
sales are subtracted from that amount, 
the result is a net foreign exchange cost 
of at least $700 million per year. 

Despite the current crisis in our bal- 
ance-of-payments position, these troops 
could really be considered further for- 
eign aid in disguise. After the with- 
drawal of French troops from the alli- 
ance, and now that General de Gaulle 
has dismissed our troops from French 
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soil, how dubious it is from a military 
standpoint to consider the continuous 
logistic support of great armies through 
the English Channel to a port like Ant- 
werp. 

How the military leaders of the Soviet 
would relish the opportunity to try to 
interdict that one. 

With American manpower stretched 
thin, with an enormous budget deficit, 
with a gold drain that has now precip- 
itated the most serious international 
monetary crisis since the war, we never- 
theless continue to insist that we must 
maintain five American divisions in Ger- 
many, along with thousands of troops in 
other NATO countries. 

By continuing also to insist that NATO 
is healthier than ever, by continuing 
to be intimidated by the argument that 
any American reductions would begin to 
unravel the alliance, and by continuing to 
argue that there can be no American 
reductions in Europe unless the Soviets 
agree, we are also continuing to avoid 
the issue of the overcommitment of our 
manpower and the overextension of our 
financial resources. 

We are not concentrating on the ne- 
cessity, the now absolutely vital and 
pressing necessity, of establishing long 
overdue priorities, putting all the com- 
peting demands which face us into some 
sort of perspective, part of which could 
be done by reducing our commitments 
in Europe to a more rational and toler- 
able level. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Tue FUTURE or NATO 

The revival of the North Atlantic Alliance 
and the decision of its members to move 
beyond military defense into preparations for 
peacemaking, has been obscured by drama 
and violence in other continents not so well 
endowed with effective peacemaking machin- 
ery as Europe is. 

Two years ago, there was a widespread il- 
lusion that Europe’s comparative security 
meant the NATO defense system could be 
scrapped, Today, all fifteen allies have agreed 
that if there are to be negotiations with the 
Soviets and their friends, the Western allies 
had better be in a position to negotiate from 
strength. 

Two years ago, the French withdrawal was 
widely thought to be the beginning of the 
end of NATO. Today, the fourteen other allies 
have demonstrated they can and will defend 
the NATO area—with or without France. 

Two years ago, NATO strategy was obsolete, 
its air defense outmoded, and its communi- 
eations system conventional. Today, a new 
NATO strategy has been agreed among the 
Fourteen, a new air defense system is being 
installed, and the first stage of a NATO satel- 
lite communications system is being tested. 

Two years ago, the transatlantic allies were 
still arguing about “nuclear sharing.” Today, 
in the new NATO Nuclear Planning Group, 
the responsibility for nuclear plans and de- 
ployments is in fact beginning to be shared. 

Two years ago, both the French and the 
Soviets were preaching that the way to Eu- 
ropean peace and security was to break up 
“blocs,” starting with our own. The Soviets 
still talk about this from time to time in 
desultory propaganda. But the allies—all 
fifteen, including at the last moment the 
French—have now decided to give our NATO 
“bloc” a new dimension. NATO has been 
primarily a military alliance; it has now been 
established as an alliance that also is active 
in seeking practical peace arrangements for 
Europe. 

Two years ago, 1969 seemed a significant 
date, to NATO’s friends as well as its op- 
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ponents. In that twentieth birthday year, 
any ally can give notice of withdrawal. But 
the 1969 issue” is largely bypassed now; most 
of NATO agreed defense plans and projects 
already extend well into the 1970's, and the 
political talks about the future of Europe, 
now beginning in the North Atlantic Council, 
reach even further beyond that once-magic 
date. 

During these past two years, despite all 
the talk about force reduction, the NATO 
allies have continued to spend the same per- 
centage of their Gross National Product on 
defense, and to commit roughly the same 
forces to NATO. The first allied five-year 
force plan, adopted at the NATO Ministers’ 
meeting in December, 1967, shows that the 
allies other than the United States plan to 
spend close to one hundred billion dollars 
on defense. 

This defense system has achieved a rough 
parity with the Soviet and other Communist 
forces in Europe. The East is initially strong- 
er on the ground, the West stronger in the 
air and at sea. Measured both by their force 
posture and their political behavior since 
1962, the Soviets consider themselves es- 
topped from military militancy in Central 
Europe. The evidence is their current con- 
centration on careful political maneuvering. 

The Soviets do continue to modernize their 
forces and those of their Eastern European 
allies. They also train them in tactic appro- 
priate to the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 
And, frustrated by the stalemate in Central 
Europe, they are now trying hard to out- 
flank NATO by building up their naval pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean and using mili- 
tary aid to penetrate the Arab states in the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

The Soviet hope clearly is that the United 
States will retire from Europe and the Medi- 
terranean, leaving them as the strongest 
power with which every European nation, 
including all the Western ones, will sep- 
arately have to come to terms. It would be 
an enormous boon to the Soviets if Ameri- 
can preoccupation with Viet Nam and Korea, 
plus strains in the Atlantic Alliance, were 
to bring about the unilateral withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from Europe, and the consequent 
unravelling of the NATO defense system. 
(There is no doubt that US. troop reduc- 
tions would trigger similar reductions by 
our allies. Regrettably, the ideal world in 
which our effort dwindles and our allies’ 
effort increases doesn't exist.) 

Unilateral disarmament, then, risks re- 
converting the Soviets to military militancy 
in Europe. 

Does this mean that we have to keep 
American forces in Europe forever? Of course 
it doesn't. With the agreement of our NATO 
allies, we are starting this year to deploy 
part of our first-line NATO-committed army 
and air forces to bases in the United States— 
while still keeping them committed to NATO 
and able to move to Europe ready for com- 
bat in a matter of days in an emergency. But 
it is essential that first-line NATO forces 
should be “dual-based” in this manner only 
when—and not before—the technology of 
strategic mobility permits their return to 
Europe within realistic warning times. 

More important than our own deployment 
is the decision. of the fifteen NATO Min- 
isters to consider balanced reductions, by 
agreement or mutual example, of the Eastern 
and Western forces which now face each 
other in Europe. The North Atlantic Council 
is now studying how this could be done with- 
out endangering the stalemate which keeps 
the peace. But if, meanwhile, the West were 
to start melting its forces down, the Soviets 
would have no reason to bargain; just wait- 
ing would do as well. 

The decision to make a serious approach 
to balanced East-West force-reductions is 
part of the whole new political work-program 
that results from NATO's Study of the Future 
oj the Alliance (the “Harmel Report“) in 
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1967. After a year of planning and politicking, 
all fifteen of NATO's Foreign agreed 

—to maintain the NATO defense system 
to deter Soviet military militancy in Europe, 
and to give special attention to the newly 
dangerous state of affairs in the Mediter- 
ranean; 

—to make the North Atlantic Council a 
political clearinghouse and center of initia- 
tive—for future European arrangements (in- 
cluding settlement of the German question), 
and for next steps (beyond the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty) in arms control and dis- 
armament. 

The idea is to prepare a Western strategy 
for the day when the Soviets, noting that 
military pressure does not seem to work in 
Europe, might be willing to talk seriously 
about new political arrangements for a dura- 
ble peace in Europe. 


Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri that I concur in the points he 
developed in his statement today. 

I would like to make an admission 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri on the floor of the Senate. In the 
meetings of the Committee on Armed 
Services, on which I am privileged to 
serve with the Senator from Missouri, 
and on the floor of the Senate I have 
heard him time and time again warn of 
the consequences of our deficit in the 
balance of payments. I thought at times 
he overemphasized it. I was wrong; he 
did not. If we had paid more attention 
to what he has been saying on the floor 
of the Senate and in the committee, per- 
haps we would have been better prepared 
for the gold crisis of the last 2 weeks. 

The Senator makes a good case, and 
one which has been emphasized by many 
persons who speak on this subject, with 
respect to the existence of Soviet troops 
in Europe. They are there for a defen- 
sive role and possibly an offensive role; 
and also because they need to be in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and all 
of the Eastern European countries which 
feel the surge of nationalism and which 
is mixed up with all of the Communist 
doctrine they adhere to. 

Mr. President, I hope this statement 
receives wide publicity. I concur in the 
Senator’s views and I congratulate the 
Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator is recognized for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is a privilege to serve with the distin- 
guished. Senator from Kansas. In my 
opinion, he is one of the most effective 
Members of this body and I am especially 
grateful, therefore, for his remarks. 

In typical fashion he puts his finger on 
a pertinent aspect of my observations. 

Naturally, these governments in Eu- 
rope want to see us keep as many troops 
and spend as much money as possible in 
Europe. However, it is also true, as the 
Senator said, that one of the chief rea- 
sons the Soviets have these divisions 
there is because we have the same type 
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and character of nationalistic unrest 
developing in Europe as we have in other 
parts of the world including Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Kansas in 
commending the Senator from Missouri 
for his statement. 

There is no question that the conclu- 
sion of the Joint Economic Committee 
on the balance of payments was that the 
heart and soul of our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is our overcommitment 
overseas. Today we have more commit- 
ments than this country can afford to 
support. 

The Senator from Missouri has been a 
leading advocate in the Senate of solving 
our balance-of-payments problem as ra- 
tionally and as sensibly as we can. 

He is also, in my view, the outstanding 
expert on military affairs. The Senator 
is the former great Secretary of the Air 
Foree. He understands the problem 
clearly. His position is supported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and a large num- 
ber of Senators. 

Mr. President, I hope the administra- 
tion will take a good hard look at the sit- 
uation in view of our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and the repeated and 
powerful arguments by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am grateful for those remarks from the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. I 
have the privilege of serving on the Joint 
Economic Committee, of which he is the 
able chairman. 

Let me say, along with my gratitude 
for his kind remarks this morning, that 
much of my thinking in this field is the 
result of facts and figures that have been 
developed under his leadership before 
that great committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10477) to 
amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the 
guarantee entitlement and reasonable 
value requirement for home loans, to 
remove certain requirements with re- 
spect to the interest rate on loans sub- 
ject to such chapter, and to authorize 
aid on account of structural defects in 
property purchased with assistance un- 
der such chapter, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 658) providing for 
the printing of the proceedings in con- 
nection with the unveiling of the bust 
of Constantino Brumidi, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the enrolled bill (H.R. 1308) to establish 
the Saugus Iron Works National Historic 
Site in the State of Massachusetts, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10477) to amend chap- 
ter 37 of title 38 of the United States 
Code to liberalize the guarantee entitle- 
ment and reasonable value requirement 
for home loans, to remove certain re- 
quirements with respect to the interest 
rate on loans subject to such chapter, 
and to authorize aid on account of struc- 
tural defects in property purchased with 
assistance under such chapter, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 658) providing for the printing of 
the proceedings in connection with the 
unveiling of the bust of Constantino 
Brumidi, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


REPORT ON THE COST OF CLEAN 
WATER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, volume 
II of the Department’s first report on the 
national requirements and costs of water 
pollution control which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 40 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
investigate and implement the provisions 
of President George Washington’s will 
which looked toward the establishment of 
a national university 


(Patrons—Messrs. Bendheim, Hirst, 
Brault, Hodges, Moody, Campbell, Caton, 
Andrews, Michael and Bateman; referred to 
the Committee on Rules.) 

Whereas, in October of seventeen hundred 
eighty-four, the Virginia Legislature, in ap- 
preciation of the services which he rendered 
to his country, did vest in George Washing- 
ton certain stock interests in the Potomac 
and James River Companies; and 

Whereas, Gereral Washington would and 
did accept this gift only on the condition 
that it would be channeled finally to the 
public benefit; and 

Whereas, General Washington, by his last 
will and testament, bequeathed the shares 
in the Potomac Company thus accepted, for 
the purpose of endowing a national univer- 
sity to be established “under the auspices of 
the General Government”; and 

Whereas, while General Washington’s dis- 
position of his stock in the James River 
Company resulted in the founding of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, his bequest of 
stock in the Potomac Company evidently 
elicited neither official acceptance nor re- 
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jection by the Congress of the United States, 
and it appears that the certificates of stock 
in the Potomac Company were later lost 
or destroyed so that the wishes of our first 
President have never been properly exe- 
cuted; and 

Whereas, this loss to the Nation has re- 
sulted not only in the considerable financial 
loss of the value of the shares in the Po- 
tomac Company, but also and more im- 
portantly in the loss of the services of an 
institution of higher education which other- 
wise might have been long since estab- 
lished; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Virginia, the 
House of Delegates concurring, That the 
General Assembly of Virginia expresses its 
concern with regard to the failure to carry 
out the wishes of our first President as ex- 
pressed in his will, and the loss to the 
country of the facilities and services of the 
institution of higher education foreseen by 
General Washington; and 

Resolved, further, That the General As- 
sembly hereby memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to investigate the circum- 
stances of the bequest of General Washing- 
ton and the reasons for the lack of any 
record of either official acceptance or rejec- 
tion of such bequest, and further to take 
action to meet the wishes expressed in Gen- 
eral Washington’s will and to fulfill the 
moral obligations upon this country to cor- 
rect the treatment accorded his last wishes 
to the end that a national institute for ad- 
vanced study may be established to be 
known as the University of the United 
States and to be founded in honor of George 
Washington. 

The Clerk of the Senate is directed to 
forward certified copies of this resolution to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the President of the Senate, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate representing Virginia in the United 
States Congress. 

Agreed to by the Senate, March 2, 1968. 

Agreed to by the House of Delegates, 
March 2, 1968. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2745. A bill to provide for the observ- 
ance of the centennial of the signing of the 
1868 treaty of peace between the Navajo 
Indian Tribe and the United States (Rept. 
No. 1021); and 

S.J. Res. 131. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day” 
(Rept. No. 1022). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.J. Res. 933. A joint resolution to pro- 
claim National Jewish Hospital Save Your 
Breath Month (Rept. No. 1023). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1316. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act and the civil service retirement law with 
respect to the tenure and retirement bene- 
fits of referees in bankruptcy (Rept. No. 
1024). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 2658. A bill to amend section 127 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to vehicle weight and width limitations on 
the Interstate System, in order to make cer- 
tain increases in such limitations (Rept. 
No. 1026). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 142. A joint resolution to provide 
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for the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt as Citizen Regent of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
(Rept. No. 1037); 

S.J. Res. 143. A joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. Has- 
kins as Citizen Regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution (Rept. 
No. 1038); 

S.J, Res. 144. A joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. William A. M. 
Burden as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
(Rept. No. 1039); 

S. Con. Res. 64. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate hearing on the establishment of 
a Commission on Balanced Economic Devel- 
opment and the creation of a Northwest 
Regional Service Corporation (Rept. No. 
1028) ; 

S. Con. Res. 66. A concurrent resolution to 
print, for the use of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, additional copies of its 
hearings on long-range program and research 
needs in aging (Rept. No. 1029); 

S. Res. 255. A resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document the first annual report of the 
Ozarks Regional Commission, for the period 
from September 7, 1966, to December 31, 
1967 (Rept. No. 1030); 

S. Res. 258. A resolution to print the “His- 
tory of the Committee on the Judiciary To- 
gether with Chairmen and Members Assigned 
Thereto, 1816-1967," as a Senate document 
(Rept. No. 1031); 

S. Res. 259. A resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document a report entitled “Federal Arc- 
tic Research” (Rept. No. 1032); 

S. Res. 261. A resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document “Air Pollution by Federal 
Facilities” (Rept. No. 1033); 

S. Res. 269. A resolution authorizing addi- 
tional printing of Senate Report No. 1006, 
90th Congress (Rept. No. 1034); 

H. Con. Res. 657. A concurrent resolution 
providing for ceremonies in the rotunda of 
the Capitol in connection with the unveiling 
of the bust of Constantino Brumidi (Rept. 
No. 1035); and 

H. Con. Res. 658. A concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the proceedings 
in connection with the unveiling of the bust 
of Constantino Brumidi (Rept. No. 1036). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments: 

S. Res. 254. A resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document the first annual report of the 
New England Regional Commission, fiscal 
year 1967 (Rept. No. 1040). 


EXTENSION OF ABSENTEE REGIS- 
TRATION AND VOTING PROCE- 
DURES TO ALL CITIZENS TEM- 
PORARILY RESIDING ABROAD— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
ioe VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 

) 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2884) to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 so as to 
recommend to the several States that its 
absentee registration and voting pro- 
cedures be extended to all citizens tem- 
porarily residing abroad. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed, 
together with the individual views of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Nevada. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

George I. Cline, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Kentucky; 

Edward J. Schwartz, of California, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of California; 

Leonard V. B. Sutton, of Colorado, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States; and 

James E. Atwood, of Washington, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of Wash- 
ington. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Klyde Robinson, of South Carolina, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of South Caro- 
lina. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr, PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Percy, and Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia) : 

S. 3234. A bill to amend section 167 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage 
landlords to meet minimal housing standards 
by disallowing the depreciation deduction to 
a landlord who has been convicted of violat- 
ing a housing code; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks by Mr. PROXMRE when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3235. A bill to authorize and foster joint 
rates for international transportation of 
property, to facilitate the transportation of 
such property, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3236. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to arm his employees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. PELL, Mr, BREWSTER, Mr. 
TYDINGS, Mr. Javrrs, and Mr. Scorr) 
(by request) : 

S. 3237. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
program of research and development under- 
taken by the Secretary of Transportation in 
high-speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 3238. A bill for the relief of Walter L. 
Crider; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3239. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jorge P. 
Garcia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 3240. A bill to authorize the transfer, 
conveyance, lease, and improvement of, and 
construction on, certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for use as a headquarters 
site for the Organization of American States, 
as sites for governments of foreign countries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

Mr. INOUYE: 


S.3241. A bill for the relief of Tsoi Lun 
Chau; 
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5.3242. A bill for the relief of Chan Pik 
Chi; 


5.3243. A bill for the relief of Chan Po; 
and 

S. 3244. A bill for the relief of Tso Wan; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3245. A bill to extend for an additional 
two years the authorization of appropriations 
under the State Technical Services Act of 
1965; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3246. A bill for the relief of Capt. Rich- 
ard L. Schumaker, U.S. Army; and 

S. 3247. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr. 
MOoONRONEY) : 

S. 3248. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Creek Nation of Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission docket numbered 
276, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 3234—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO DISALLOWANCE OF 
DEPRECIATION DEDUCTION FOR 
CONVICTION OF HOUSING CODE 
VIOLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation for myself, 
and Senators MONDALE and Percy, that 
will bar slumlords from taking deprecia- 
tion deductions on their tax returns for 
rental housing which has been so poor- 
ly maintained as to subject the owner or 
his agent to a housing code violation con- 
viction. 

Those who are forced to live in 
ghettos are becoming increasingly re- 
sentful over housing unfit for human 
habitation. Unfortunately, at present, 
there is no effective way to compel slum 
landlords to maintain their buildings at 
the minimal housing code standards that 
prevail in most communities. Court fines 
are just laughed at. First, the maximum 
penalty which most courts can impose is 
easily absorbed as a cost of doing busi- 
ness and is certainly cheaper than the 
cost of repairing the shamefully dilapi- 
dated dwellings of the urban ghetto. 
Second, the time and difficulty required 
to locate the true owners of these build- 
ings is enough to deter all but the most 
persistent official, especially in view of 
the minuscule penalty which is usually 
imposed upon the owner when found. 

However, the depreciation deduction is 
probably the most significant factor in 
making real estate the profitable invest- 
ment it is in the slums. If a landlord were 
threatened with the loss of his deprecia- 
tion deduction, as he would be under the 
bill I am introducing today, he would 
surely make the necessary repairs in 
short order. 
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The threat of denial of Federal tax 
benefits would be a powerful inducement 
to make the repairs because in most cases 
the tax loss would be greater than the 
repair and maintenance bills. 

Here is an example which will indi- 
cate the importance of the depreciation 
deduction to real estate owners. Assume 
a slum building is purchased for 
$200,000; $80,000 in cash and a $120,000 
mortgage. Let us assume further that the 
interest on the mortgage, taxes, utilities, 
and other expenses come to $25,000 while 
rental income amounts to $45,000. This 
means that the owner would earn $20,000 
a year on an $80,000 investment. Not an 
uncommon situation. If the useful life of 
the building is 20 years, under the 
straight line depreciation method he 
could deduct $10,000 a year from his in- 
come and pay taxes on only $10,000. 
Thus, depending upon the owner’s tax 
bracket, he could save from $2,200 to 
$4,800 a year in taxes merely by taking 
advantage of the depreciation deduction. 
Actually, if anything, I have been con- 
servative in estimating the benefit from 
the depreciation deduction because many 
real estate owners avail themselves of 
one of the accelerated methods of depre- 
ciation allowed by the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Last year, on September 13, I intro- 
duced a similar proposal as an amend- 
ment to S. 2100, Senator KENNEDY’s 
housing bill. The legislation I introduce 
today has been carefully drafted to meet 
all the objections made to my earlier 
proposal while still carrying out my orig- 
inal intent—to make sure that all of our 
people live in safe, clean housing. 

By keying the disallowance of the de- 
preciation deduction to a conviction 
rather than a violation, I have avoided 
many of the objections which were made 
to my proposal last year. First, by raising 
the threshold of disallowance from viola- 
tion to conviction, we are assured that 
the violation was so serious that the 
municipality was willing to spend the 
time and effort to obtain a conviction and 
the landlord was unwilling to correct the 
defect in the interim. We do not want to 
penalize real estate owners. We merely 
want them to keep their properties in a 
lawful state of repair. Thus, if a landlord 
were to meet the requirements of the 
housing code before being convicted, I 
suspect that the authorities would not 
continue to press for a conviction. Not 
that they could not, but I do not think 
they would be willing to invest the nec- 
essary time and trouble to prosecute a 
case once the violation was corrected. 

Another reason for keying the disal- 
lowance to a conviction rather than a 
violation is that before disallowing the 
deduction we want to make sure that the 
rights of the landlord are protected. If 
the criteria was merely a violation, this 
might be open to abuse by zealous inspec- 
tors. A conviction, on the other hand, 
means that an impartial court of law, in 
public, and with adequate opportunity 
for cross examination and presentation 
of contradictory evidence has ascertained 
that a violation did, in fact, exist. A court 
of law may be slower than an adminis- 
trative proceeding, but it is surer and 
less open to abuse. 

As my bill is drafted, landlords would 
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not be able to take advantage of the in- 
evitable delays in our judicial system to 
get beyond the usual 3-year statute of 
limitations on reconsidering tax returns. 
Under my proposal, the Internal Revenue 
Service could reconsider any return for 
purposes of disallowing the depreciation 
deduction within 2 years of the convic- 
tion. 

The goal of my bill squares with pres- 
ent administration policy to encourage 
effective enforcement of local housing 
codes. For example, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development must 
determine that any community partici- 
pating in a Federal housing program 
has an adequate program of local code 
enforcement in order to make sure 
that Federal housing programs are not 
rendered ineffective by lax housing code 
enforcement. 

There are those who protest that the 
Internal Revenue Code should not be 
used to implement policies extraneous 
to revenue raising purposes. If the In- 
ternal Revenue Code were now neutral in 
its public policy impact, I would agree. 
But, it is not neutral. One need only 
glance through the Internal Revenue 
Code to find many provisions which are 
justifiable only in terms of a policy other 
than revenue raising. I might mention 
one which has always irked me, the oil 
depletion allowance. It is a windfall for 
the oil producers. It gives them profits 
and advantages few other businessmen 
enjoy. Yet, its justification has been that 
we ought to encourage the oil producers 
to explore for new sources of oil. If that 
is not a policy extraneous to revenue 
raising purposes, I do not know what is. 
Or, for another example, the accelerated 
depreciation schedules and investment 
tax credit allowed by the code are aimed 
at stimulating new investment by allow- 
ing larger, faster profits to private in- 
dustry. 


If we can use the Internal Revenue 
Code to benefit industry, why can we not 
use it to benefit the underprivileged—the 
ghetto dweller who cannot get his land- 
lord to provide adequate heat in the 
winter, or the senior citizen who cannot 
get his landlord to provide minimal sani- 
tary facilities. One might add, parenthet- 
ically, that policy as a reason for keeping 
a provision out of the Internal Revenue 
Code seems valid in many minds only 
when it protects the financially powerful 
and those who are able to make their 
voices heard. 

No one can describe this measure as 
unduly penalizing landlords. The pun- 
ishment truly fits the crime. This dis- 
allowance would only apply to the build- 
ing in which the violation occurred and 
would last only as long as the violation 
lasted. Thus, if a landlord owned sey- 
eral buildings, one of which was in vio- 
lation of the housing code, only the de- 
preciation deduction attributable to that 
building would be disallowed. And, if he 
corrected the violation within a year, his 
depreciation deduction would be disal- 
lowed only for that year; but, if he 
allowed the violation to continue for sey- 
eral years, and he was convicted of a 
continuing violation, his deduction would 
be disallowed for as long as the violation 
for which he was convicted has lasted. 
This disallowance is very similar to sec- 
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tion 162(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
which disallows a deduction as an ordi- 
nary business expense any payments 
made to officials of foreign countries 
which would be illegal under U.S. law if 
made to an official of the United States. 

This Congress and those which have 
preceded it have labored long and hard 
in an attempt to better the housing con- 
ditions of our people. This plan which 
I propose would not cost the taxpayers 
one red cent and meets all the objections 
made to my previous proposal. 

As a matter of fact, it would increase 
revenue, although that is not its purpose, 
but it would increase revenue somewhat, 
because depreciation in the case of hous- 
ing codes would be disallowed. 

So taxes would have to be paid where 
otherwise without this legislation they 
would not be. Although I must admit 
my plan will not solve many of the prob- 
lems slum dwellers now face, it does offer 
the advantage of immediate action with- 
out any cost to the Federal Government, 
Let us act now—before it is too late. The 
longer we delay, the longer slumlords can 
ignore the needs of their tenants with 
virtual impunity. 

I want to add that the reason the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
and I are not offering this as an amend- 
ment to the bill—which of course we 
could do—is that we feel it should go to 
the Finance Committee which should 
have the opportunity, if it wishes to do 
so, to hold hearings. 

We intend to call up the bill as an 
amendment to a future revenue bill when 
it comes before the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3234) to amend section 
167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to encourage landlords to meet 
minimal housing standards by disallow- 
ing the depreciation deduction to a 
landlord who has been convicted of vio- 
lating a housing code, introduced by 
Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. MONDALE, 
and Mr. Percy), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3234 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by inserting the follow- 
ing new paragraph (k): 

(1) No deduction shall be allowed under 
this section for any taxable year in which 
a housing code violation existed for which 
the owner of such property or his agent 
was convicted by a court of law. Provided, 
however, that the deduction shall be deemed 
to have been taken when figuring the 
adjusted basis provided in section 1011 
for the purpose of determining the gain 
on the sale or other disposition of such 
property. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations, a deficiency attributable to the 
disallowance of the deduction under sub- 
section (1) may be assessed at any time 
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within two years after the date on which 
the conyiction becomes final.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes so that I may yield to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to join in cosponsoring the bill. I 
do so with even deeper conviction today 
because I spent the past weekend, all day 
Saturday and Sunday, touring the slums 
and ghettos of Chicago, stretching 10 
miles from the center of the Loop out 
95th Street and covering the 9 miles of 
slum ghettos on Chicago’s West Side. 

I met with members of responsible or- 
ganizations as well as members of ir- 
responsible organizations in the neigh- 
borhood communities, 

We must try better to understand the 
bitterness and frustration that lie in the 
hearts and minds of the people living in 
our ghettos today. 

For example, in talking to the people 
of the Chicago South Shore community, 
I became aware of the fact that to them 
urban renewal was a threat which has 
been hanging over their heads for many 
years. They have been promised a re- 
building of their community but they 
look upon it as a threat, a threat because 
ever since announcement of the plans, 
the property has been allowed to dete- 
riorate. No property owner is going to put 
money into rehabilitating, refurbishing, 
or improving his property if he thinks 
there is danger of its being torn down. 
Thus, building codes are being violated 
in that area, 

On the West Side, I found deep-seated 
bitterness against precinct captains in 
the organizations in Chicago—the party 
to be nameless—who do not live in the 
precinct. Many precinct captains own 
slum property in their own precincts, 
and with their political influence they live 
off the poor. The housing codes are not 
enforced against the property that they 
own. 

How do we reach these people? 

On the local level, I do not see any way 
to reach them other than to try as best 
we can to enforce the building codes. 
But at the Federal level I think we can 
find a way to remove the great benefits 
many of these property owners enjoy by 
disallowing the depreciation schedule 
that they have. 

We can reach hundreds of thousands 
of owners by simply depriving them of 
the special financial advantage which 
the Federal Government now gives to 
them if they have refused to adhere to 
the building codes of the cities in which 
they now reside, 

I think that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, as usual, has been 
ingenious in his approach and has done 
this consistent with good public policy, 

I believe he has presented to us, and 
for the earnest consideration of the 
Finance Committee, a measure which 
will not cost us anything but will save 
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money and strike at the very heart of 
this great problem in the slums of 
America. So I commend my distinguished 
colleague. I wish to join with enthusiasm 
in this bill. 

Mr. President, times have changed—or 
have they? It was in 1892 that Congress 
took its first step into the urban housing 
field. In that year, Congress appropriated 
$20,000 to survey slum conditions in 
cities with populations of more than 
200,000. However, due to inadequate 
funds the final report was limited to 
selected portions of a limited number of 
cities. 

Inadequate funds. That is certainly a 
familiar cry to all of us who are working 
to provide housing for low-income fami- 
lies and to attempt to relieve the condi- 
tions in the slums which the 1892 study 
first surveyed. Billions of dollars have 
been spent on Federal housing programs 
since that first $20,000. The administra- 
tion bill of this year would authorize an 
additional $2.3 billion as the first step 
in creating in the next year an addi- 
tional 300,000 units of low- and moder- 
ate-income housing. While I fully sup- 
port attempts to build as many new units 
as possible and will continue to work to- 
ward that end, I think it is important to 
put the President’s program into per- 
spective. His goal of 300,000 units is five 
times the number of units started in 1967. 
For political and technical reasons most 
observers do not feel the 300,000 goal will 
be achieved. Even if this goal is achieved 
and sustained over a long period, 20 years 
would pass before the Nation’s 6 million 
substandard housing units could be re- 
placed, and then only if no further units 
deteriorated to the point of substandard- 
ness during that time. 

The reason I point out this somewhat 
bleak picture is that it is not enough 
to advocate construction of new units. 
Given the present rate of deteriorating 
and substandard units, we could be for- 
ever chasing an illusionary goal if we 
attempt to solve our housing problem by 
new construction only. Unfortunately, 
however, recent housing legislation has 
stressed new construction almost to the 
exclusion of existing housing. Therefore, 
Iam particularly pleased to join in spon- 
soring today a bill which I believe will go 
a long way in helping to retard the 
alarming rate of deteriorating housing 
which is going on in this country today. 

At the present time there is no effec- 
tive way to induce landlords to maintain 
their properties. Meaningful code en- 
forcement is little more than a dream 
in most cities. The expenses and politics 
involved in strict enforcement often are 
barriers which well-meaning city officials 
cannot overcome. Therefore, with mini- 
mal code enforcement and inadequate 
numbers of housing units available for 
low-income families, the result all too 
often is housing which rents for sums 
far in excess of its worth, with little or 
no attempt by the landlord to keep the 
property in good condition. There are 
presently over 6 million substandard 
units in the United States today, with 
additional 200,000 units deteriorating 
each year. We must find a way to stop 
this waste of housing. We simply cannot 
afford to let additional numbers of good 
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adequate units fall into disrepair and 
deterioration. 

The bill which I now join in sponsor- 
ing would help keep existing units in 
decent repair by disallowing the depre- 
ciation deduction to owners who have 
been convicted of a code violation on their 
property. We all know that fines for code 
violations are so small that they in no 
way serve as an inducement for repair. 
But this bill will hit where it hurts—and 
will serve to aid in preventing large-scale 
new decay in our cities. If a property 
owner is notified of a code violation pend- 
ing against him, he is likely to repair the 
property rather than chance a court ac- 
tion which would result in his losing his 
depreciation deduction for that year. 
Also, if an owner is induced to keep his 
property in repair, there will be far fewer 
buildings abandoned as they are now by 
owners who let them deteriorate until 
they are worthless. The importance of 
this aspect is understood by those who 
have seen the effect on a neighborhood 
of even one vacant abandoned building. 

Without the depreciation deduction, 
much slum property would not be profit- 
able. There is no reason why we should 
permit the Internal Revenue Code to as- 
sist property owners to make money on 
the poor by violating local housing codes. 
However, at the present time the depre- 
ciation allowance is, in effect, subsidizing 
slum property. This must stop. 

The Federal Government is not only 
subsidizing slum housing through the tax 
benefits of the depreciation deduction but 
also by reason of the fact that many of 
the families living in these substandard 
dwellings receive welfare payments of one 
sort or another. In Chicago, it has been 
estimated that the Federal and State 
Governments spend some $60 to $70 mil- 
lion a year through relief payments to 
subsidize the housing most in violation of 
the city’s building code. Welfare clients 
cannot bargain with slum landlords who 
grossly fail to maintain their dwellings. 
The failure to maintain these units drags 
down adjacent housing, and the vicious 
housing cycle goes on and on. ADC 
mothers and other relief recipients, and 
through them the taxpayer, are paying 
rents far above the average for substand- 
ard deteriorated housing. These subsi- 
dized rotten apples in the housing barrel 
are spreading their decay and thus caus- 
ing further blight, misery, and tax loss. 
The Federal Government permits this de- 
terioration to be written off in deprecia- 
tion for tax purposes and when the build- 
ing is hopelessly gone, the landlord aban- 
dons it, buys another, and starts again. 

It would cost us far less in tax moneys 
and human despair to see that existing 
units are repaired and maintained in de- 
cent condition than to wait until they are 
completely useless. For then the families 
have to be displaced, the buildings razed, 
and far more expensive units built. The 
latter process is the one we have used in 
the past all too often. But the financial 
and human expenses of this approach are 
great and, in many instances, unneces- 
sary. 

Surely, there is no one or easy solu- 
tion to providing a decent home for all 
American citizens. But in the past we 
have all too often adopted complicated, 
expensive programs designed to attain 
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an idealistic, unrealistic goal while ne- 
glecting the more obvious and simple so- 
lutions. I am pleased that the bill I am 
sponsoring today is an uncomplicated, 
commonsense approach to the housing 
problem, and I urge its enactment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished junior Senator 
from Illinois. He is a very, very valued 
member of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. He is certainly one of the most 
diligent Senators I have seen in the 10 
years I have been here. He demonstrates 
an unusual and a remarkable under- 
standing of this problem, to which he 
has devoted much of his life. I read about 
his trip on the South Side of Chicago this 
past weekend. It is evidence of his deep 
personal interest, which he has demon- 
strated throughout the years, and which 
he demonstrates every day, in this par- 
ticular problem. He has a real feeling in 
his heart about wanting to cure what is 
one of America’s most serious economic 
and human problems. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 1 
additional minute so that I may yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am not certain of all the details of the 
proposal which has been offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. It seems to me 
he is attempting to strike at a very seri- 
ous problem facing many areas of our 
Nation. 

I have long been outraged by what I 
believe to be great profits which are 
being made by the rental of housing to 
very poor individuals. Yet the housing 
codes are, in many cases, not being prop- 
erly enforced. The housing codes should 
be enforced, but that is a local problem. 

The proposal of the Senator from Wis- 
consin deserves consideration and I 
would be glad to have him add my name 
as one of the cosponsors. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia and wish 
to say there is no one whose name I 
would rather add than that of a man 
who has demonstrated again and again 
his understanding of the need of sound- 
ness in our tax policy; and I think it is 
most important to have his support in 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] in sponsoring 
this bill to eliminate depreciation deduc- 
tions for rental housing owned by slum 
landlords. In 1949 we established a na- 
tional goal of a decent home and environ- 
ment for every American family. Through 
the years we have enacted housing legis- 
lation in an attempt to reach this goal. 
However, at the same time we permitted 
the use of depreciation allowances for 
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slum landlords. This practice is contra- 
dictory to our goal of a decent home and 
environment. 

Our tax code permits a depreciation al- 
lowance to an owner of rental property 
regardless of the condition of the prop- 
erty. This is an inducement for a slum 
owner to avoid repairs and upkeep and an 
inducement to continue to let his prop- 
erty deteriorate. The examples cited in 
the speech by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin attest to the windfalls 
which can be gained by the slum land- 
lord through this practice. 

This problem has been one of my con- 
cerns over the past year. I was most 
pleased when Senator Proxmire intro- 
duced similar legislation as an amend- 
ment to S. 2100 last year. I am now proud 
to join him in sponsoring this bill. 

We must not be in a position of de- 
veloping expensive programs to eliminate 
the slums while at the same time permit- 
ting our Internal Revenue Code to en- 
courage the growth of more slums. This 
bill, by prohibiting the depreciation al- 
lowance to any landlord who has been 
convicted of a code violation, is an equi- 
table and efficient means of rectifying 
the contradiction in policy. 


TRADE SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, at the 
request of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, a bill to remove obstacles to the 
creation of a modern international trans- 
portation system adequate to serve the 
needs of American exporters and im- 
porters by authorizing and fostering 
joint rates for international transporta- 
tion of property, and by facilitating the 
transportation of such property. 

This proposed legislation would declare 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
facilitate the movement of freight in in- 
ternational commerce and for this pur- 
pose to foster the use of joint rates by 
carriers by land, water, and air in the 
international transportation of property 
between places in the United States and 
places in foreign countries. All Federal 
departments and agencies concerned 
would be directed to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in carrying out this policy. 

The bill proposes to permit carriers of 
all modes to publish joint rates to be 
quoted to shippers for international 
transportation. Under the bill, every 
existing type of common carrier could 
join with every other type of common 
carrier to publish joint rates on cargo 
moving under through bills of lading. 
The tariffs quoting these joint rates 
would be filed with the existing regula- 
tory agencies—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, or Civil Aeronautics Board. Land, 
sea, and air carriers would remain sub- 
ject to their respective agencies, and all 
agreements entered into by carriers 
would be subject to approval by each 
agency in the same manner as they would 
under existing law when entered into 
by competing carriers. 

The purpose of the bill—the removal 
of unnecessary impediments to inter- 
national transportation—is meritorious. 


S. 3235—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
ENTITLED 
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The committee will welcome the com- 
ments and suggestions of the public, 
shippers, and carriers on the provisions 
of this proposed legislation to accom- 
plish that laudatory purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks a copy of the bill, the 
Secretary of Transportation’s letter sub- 
mitting this proposed legislation, and a 
section-by-section analysis of the bill's 
contents. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, letter, and section-by- 
section analysis of the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3235) to authorize and 
foster joint rates for international trans- 
portation of property, to facilitate the 
transportation of such property, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. MaG- 
nuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Trade Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1968”. 

Src. 2. DECLARATION OF PoLicy, The Con- 
gress hereby declares that it is the policy 
of the United States to facilitate the move- 
ment of freight in international commerce 
and for this purpose to foster the use of 
joint rates by carriers by land, water, and 
air in the international transportation of 
property between places in the United States 
and places in foreign countries. All Federal 
departments and agencies concerned are di- 
rected to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
carrying out this policy. 

Sec. 3. DEFINITIONS. As used in this Act— 

(1) “Agency” means the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Maritime Commission, or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

(2) “Carrier” means a common carrier 
subject to the jurisdiction of an agency, or a 
transporter of property by land, water, or air 
for hire between points both of which are 
outside the United States. 

(3) Common carrier subject to the juris- 
diction of an agency” means: 

(a) An air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
air freight forwarder holding a certificate, 
permit, or operating authorization from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; 

(b) A common carrier by water (including 
a non-vessel operating common carrier by wa- 
ter) subject to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission; or 

(c) A common carrier subject to Parts I, 
II, III, or IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

(4) “International transportation” means 
the transportation of property by land, wa- 
ter, or air carrier or by any combination 
thereof between places in the United States, 
on the one hand, and places in a foreign 
country, on the other. 

(5) “Joint rate’ means a rate jointly of- 
fered for a through service, and expressed 
as a single, comprehensive rate, by (a) two or 
more carriers, at least one of which shall be 
a common carrier subject to the jurisdiction 
of an agency, or (b) one common carrier 
subject to the jurisdiction of more than one 
agency, or (e) one common carrier subject 
to the jurisdiction of an agency and also 
performing transportation wholly outside 
the United States; Provided, however, That 
an ocean rate and a charge for pick-up or 
delivery service in the port area of origin or 
delivery cannot be combined to form a joint 
rate. 
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(6) “United States” includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 

Sec. 4. ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT RATES. (a) 
A common carrier subject to the jurisdiction 
of an agency may agree to establish joint 
rates for international transportation which 
shall become effective upon compliance with 
section 5 of this Act. Subject to section 8 
of this Act, the division of revenues, the 
appointment of liability, and the pooling or 
interchange of equipment, or other operating 
matters may be fixed by the carriers partici- 
pating in the joint rate arrangement. No 
joint rate arrangement shall prohibit any 
party thereto from entering into similar ar- 
rangements with other carriers. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, nothing shall prevent a freight for- 
warder subject to the provisions of part IV 
of the Interstate Commerce Act from enter- 
ing into joint rates for international trans- 
portation with other common carriers. 

Sec. 5. Tantrs.—Joint rates established 
under this Act shall be set forth in a tariff, 
filed, posted, and published concurrently by 
every participating common carrier subject 
to the jurisdiction of an agency with the 
agency having jurisdiction over that carrier. 
No tariffs or joint rates filed or established 
under this Act shall be of any lawful force 
and effect unless such rates or tariffs as the 
case may be are in effect with all agencies 
involved, and the use of any tariff or rate 
not so in effect shall be unlawful. The tariff, 
copies of which shall be available for public 
inspection, shall set forth all rates and 
charges under joint rates authorized by sec- 
tion 4, and all classifications, rules, regula- 
tions, practices, and services in connection 
therewith, Each agency may require a com- 
mon carrier subject to its jurisdiction to set 
forth in a tariff or file with it for informa- 
tional purposes the division of revenue to be 
collected by such carrier. The names of the 
several carriers which are parties to any joint 
tariff established under this Act shall be 
specified therein, and each of the parties 
thereto, other than the one filing the same, 
shall file with each agency having jurisdic- 
tion over any one of such carriers, such evi- 
dence of concurrence therein or acceptance 
thereof as may be required or approved under 
such rules and regulations as may be estab- 
lished under section 7 of this Act, and where 
such evidence of concurrence is filed, it shall 
not be necessary for the carriers filing the 
same to also file copies of the tariffs in which 
they are named as parties. Copies of such 
tariffs shall be made available by the carriers 
to any person and a reasonable charge may 
be made therefor. Except as permitted under 
the rules and regulations promulgated under 
section 7 of this Act, no new joint rate shall 
be established nor shall any change be made 
in any tariff setting forth a joint rate on less 
than thirty days notice. 

Sec. 6. ADHERENCE TO TARIFF. International 
transportation under joint rates shall be per- 
formed strictly in accordance with the tariff, 
and no common carrier subject to the juris- 
diction of an agency shall demand, or collect 
any greater, less, or different compensation 
for international transportation than that 
specified in the tariff in which it participates. 
A carrier violating this section shall be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty, to be :mposed by the 
agency having jurisdiction over it, not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each such violation, which 
may, in the discretion of such agency, be re- 
mitted or mitigated by it. Every shipment 
violating this section shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense, 

Sec. 7. Forms or Tarirrs. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, shall, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, jointly promulgate a 
single set of rules and regulations as to the 
form and manner of filing, posting, and pub- 
lishing of tariffs setting forth joint rates 
established under this Act, and the condi- 
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tions, if any, under which new rates may be 
established and changes in tariffs may be 
made on less than thirty days notice. An 
agency having jurisdiction of a carrier par- 
ticipating in a joint rate may reject a tariff 
which does not comply with the rules and 
regulations, The rules and regulations shall 
encourage to the maximum extent possible 
the use of simplified forms of tariffs, simpli- 
fied classifications, and coordinated com- 
modity descriptions. 

Sec. 8. JURISDICTION AND AUTHORITY OF 
AGeENcres. Each agency may exercise for the 
Pp of this Act the jurisdiction and au- 
thority which it possesses under existing law, 
including the jurisdiction and authority each 
agency has to suspend, investigate, approve, 
or disapprove rates and practices. The juris- 
diction and authority each agency has to 
approve with or without conditions or dis- 
approve agreements among carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction is hereby extended to an 
agreement between such a carrier or carriers 
and a carrier or carriers of a different mode 
relating to joint rates and practices, or the 
interchange or pooling of equipment and fa- 
cilities. Divisions of joint rates and practices 
in connection with joint rates, are regarded 
for purposes of this Act as rates and practices 
of carriers and, as such, are subject to all ap- 
plicable statutory provisions governing the 
lawfulness of rates and practices. An order 
of an agency directed to or arising out of a 
carrier's participation in joint rates is sub- 
ject to judicial review and enforcement as 
provided under existing law with regard to 
other orders of that agency. The agencies may 
hold joint hearings pursuant to rule or order 
on any matter within this Act. 

Src, 9. THROUGH BILL or LADING. A carrier 
participating in a joint rate may issue a 
through bill of lading assuming responsi- 
bility from place of origin to place of desti- 
nation. The through bill of lading may be 
in the form desired by participating carriers, 
if otherwise lawful, and may include or be 
designed to be accompanied by waybills or 
transportation documents prescribed or 
recommended by international agreement, by 
law or regulation of foreign governments, or 
by international organizations. 

Sec. 10. DAMAGES; OVERCHARGES AND UNDER 
CHARGES; VENUE. For the purpose of determin- 
ing (1) the rights and obligations of the 
shipper and the carrier in the event of loss or 

to goods or undercharges or over- 
charges, and (2) jurisdiction over actions 
brought in connection therewith, shipments 
under tariffs established pursuant to this 
Act shall be treated as if they were shipments 
moving under separate tariffs established 
pursuant to the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
Shipping Act, 1916 or the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. 

Sec. 11. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION; RE- 
Ports. The Secretary of Transportation, in 
consultation with each agency and the Sec- 
retary of State, shall encourage and foster 
the adoption of procedures and documents 
facilitating prompt and efficient international 
transportation of goods within and without 
the United States. From time to time, the 
Secretary of Transportation shall report to 
the Congress on use of joint rates under this 
Act, on obstacles to employment of such 
rates, and on facilitation of international 
movements. 

Sec. 12. EFFECT on EXISTING Law. This Act 
shall be deemed to be supplementary to the 
jurisdiction and authority which each agency 

es under existing law and nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to repeal, modify, 
or change any provision of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, or the Shipping Act, 1916, or any other 
provision of law except to the extent that the 
provisions of such Acts or other laws or rules 
and regulations issued thereunder are clearly 
inconsistent with this Act; Provided, how- 
ever, That in construing such Acts or other 
provisions of law each agency shall exercise 
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its jurisdiction and authority under existing 
law so as to implement the policy set forth 
in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 13. AMENDMENTS. (a) Section 1003 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended 
(49 U.S.C, 1483), is amended by adding the 
following subsection at the end thereof: 

“(f) This section does not apply to joint 
rates for international transportation of 
property; however, joint rates for interna- 
tional transportation of property established 
and filed under this section before the effec- 
tive date of this amendment are not af- 
fected.” 

(b) Section 412(b) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1382 (b)). 
is amended by inserting, immediately before 
the word “between”, the following: 

“(other than an agreement relating to 
joint rates for international transportation 
of property)”. 

Sec. 14. EFFECTIVE Dare. This Act shall be 
effective ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment. Not later than the effective date, the 
agencies shall publish rules for the filing of 
tariffs. 


The letter and section-by-section 
analysis of the bill presented by Mr. 
Macnvson, are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill “To au- 
thorize and foster joint rates for interna- 
tional transportation of property, to facilitate 
the transportation of such property, and for 
other purposes”, together with a section-by- 
section analysis. 

The proposed bill would permit the differ- 
ent classes of common carriers engaged in 
the domestic, international, and foreign seg- 
ments of international transportation to 
enter into ts to establish joint rates, 
issue single bills of lading for through move- 
ments, and interchange or pool equipment 
and facilities. Such agreements would be sub- 
ject to the approval of each regulatory agency 
having jurisdiction over a carrier entering 
the agreement. The bill would extend each 
agency’s jurisdiction and authority to cover 
joint rate agreements in international 
transportation, making only incidental 
changes in the existing authorities of the 
regulatory agencies. 

The need for this legislation is clear. Mod- 
ern container technology has now made it 
physically feasible to weld land, sea and air 
transport into one system of international 
transportation. The efficiency of the con- 
tainer as an instrument of carriage by rail, 
by motor, by sea, and by air is no longer in 
question. The public demand for improved 
transportation and the public acceptance of 
containers as satisfying that demand is 
proved by the explosive growth of all modes 
of container carriage. 

Today, it is completely feasible to pack a 
truckload of goods into a container at a 
manufacturer's plant in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, move the container by truck or rail 
to a seaport or airport, ship the container 
overseas, and then move it to a destination 
inland in Europe, without once breaking the 
seal. Unfortunately, this tremendous increase 
in the technical capability of the carriers has 
not been matched by any innovation in the 
structure of laws and regulations which gov- 
ern movements in international transporta- 
tion. 

The present legal structure can be charac- 
terized as an inverted pyramid of laws, rules, 
and practices, whose foundation is well over 
a century old. This structure enmeshes inter- 
national transportation in a web of differ- 
ent rate quotations by each type of carrier, 
different documents at each stage of the 
movement, and constantly varying liability 
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for the condition of the goods through each 
stage of the journey. 

Three major improvements are needed: 

First, the shipper should be quoted a sin- 
gle through rate from origin to destination, 
not a confusing set of rates. One reason 
trade flourishes within the United States 
is because a manufacturer in Schenectady 
can sell his product in Phoenix with an exact 
knowledge of his transportation costs. His 
transportation rates abroad, on the other 
hand, are far more complex and less certain, 
and international trade suffers accordingly. 
The goal is simple—the quotation of a joint 
rate agreed on by all the carriers participat- 
ing in an international haul as the total 
door-to-door charge. 

Second, a shipper trying to move goods in 
international transportation should not be 
confronted with a flood of paperwork, One 
single bill of lading ought to suffice as a 
contract of carriage from Des Moines to 
Istanbul, 

Third, there ought to be available to the 
shipper a simple and uniform system of 
carrier liability covering all segments of the 
journey. If cargo is damaged in the course 
of an international movement, it is often 
impossible to tell whether the damage oc- 
curred on land, sea, or air and, from the 
standpoint of the shipper, the place of dam- 
age is immaterial. Yet, because a carrier’s 
liability differs greatly under railroad, steam- 
ship, and airline tariffs, the place of loss 
rather than the fact of loss governs the 
shipper’s recovery, 

The proposed bill would help to remove 
two of these three legal obstacles to the 
creation of a modern international trans- 
portation system adequate to serve the needs 
of American exporters and importers. It 
would remove the first obstacle by permitting 
carriers of all modes to publish joint rates 
to be quoted to shippers for through inter- 
national transportation. Under present law, 
land and sea carriers a-e not permitted to 
publish a single point rate for through trans- 
portation. Instead, each modal carrier must 
publish a separate tariff for its portion of 
the haul. 

The bill makes an initial assault on the 
paperwork problem by permitting all the 
carriers participating in a through movement 
to issue a single through bill of lading for 
the entire journey, door-to-door, Existing 
law requires each type of carrier to issue its 
own bill of lading, and the provisions of the 
documents differ widely. (While a single bill 
of lading will be a major forward step, it 
shoud be noted that much will remain to be 
done in areas beyond the scope of this bill if 
we are to remove the mass of documentation 
which engulfs the movement of people and 
goods between nations.) 

The bill deals indirectly with the third 
major legal impediment, the absence of a 
simple and uniform system of carrier lHa- 
bility. There are numerous domestic and for 
eign laws and international conventions re- 
lating to a carrier’s liability for the carriage 
of goods. These vary so greatly as to the sub- 
stantive rights afforded a shipper that any 
attempt at piecemeal improvements might 
only create more uncertainty. The alterna- 
tive of completely restructuring the domestic 
and international laws on liability within 
any reasonable timespan is simply not feas- 
ible. It is feasible, however, to avoid the im- 
perfections in the laws through the working 
of private market forces. The establishment 
of a framework within which carriers can 
provide a through, joint rate service should 
provide impetus for a private attack on the 
liability problem, The initiating carrier can 
then, through the contract of carriage, as- 
sume full responsibility for loss or damage, 
reflecting the cost in the joint rate. This 
is already being done by some forwarders 
We expect that, under the spur of competi- 
tion, this practice will spread. We will cer- 
tainly encourage it. 
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In proposing a bill which will remove these 
obstacles to trade, great care has been exer- 
cised to avoid creating new regulations, de- 
stroying the services of existing carriers, or 
abolishing the existing regulation of carriers. 
Under the bill every type of common carrier 
now existing could join with every other type 
of common carrier to publish joint rates. 
Railroads, motor carriers, bargelines, freight 
forwarders, steamship lines, ocean cargo con- 
solidators, airlines, airfreight forwarders, and 
carriers of all modes operating abroad would 
be free to join together to offer joint rates on 
cargo moving under through bills of lading. 
No type of common carrier is excluded by the 
bill from participating. Each type of carrier 
is free to join in through transportation or 
not, as he pleases. 

The bill neither creates nor certifies any 
new type of carrier. Existing carriers, op- 
erating under their existing authorizations, 
would provide the through transportation. 

Similarly, the bill creates no new type of 
regulation. The tariffs quoting through rates 
would be filed with the existing regulatory 
agencies—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Maritime Commission, or Civil 
Aeronautics Board. If a tariff has to be filed 
with more than one agency, the identical 
paper would be filed with each, under uni- 
form tariff-filing rules. 

Existing regulatory safeguards would be 
maintained. Land, air, and sea carriers 
would remain subject to their respective 
agencies. All agreements entered into by car- 
riers would be subject to approval by each 
agency in the same manner as they would 
under existing law when entered into by com- 
peting carriers. No agency would lose any of 
its existing authority or jurisdiction, 

In summary, the bill’s purpose is to create 
a framework which allows the abilities and 
facilities of existing carriers to be utilized to 
the fullest extent in providing modern, 
through transportation. The approach of the 
bill is permissive, not mandatory. With the 
known needs of shippers for through service 
and the known desire of carriers to join to- 
gether to provide such service, only the legal 
barriers stand in the way. Once these are dis- 
mantled, swift, simple and economical in- 
ternational through service should become 
a reality. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of this proposed bill would be 
in accord with the President’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 

Enclosures.] 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL To 
AUTHORIZE AND FOSTER JOINT RATES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION OF PROP- 
ERTY, To FACILITATE THE TRANSPORTATION OF 
SUCH PROPERTY, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


SECTION 1. SHORT Name. This section pro- 
vides that the Act may be cited as the “Trade 
Simplification Act of 1968.” 

SEC, 2. DECLARATION OF Pore. This section 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to facilitate the movement of freight 
in international commerce and to foster the 
use of joint rates by land, water, and air car- 
riers in international transportation of prop- 
erty between the United States and foreign 
countries. All Federal departments and 
agencies are directed to cooperate in carrying 
out this policy. 

Sec. 3. DEFINITIONS. This section defines the 
important terms used in the statute. The 
kinds of “carrier” which will participate in 
the transportation envisioned by this bill are 
(1) common carriers including freight for- 
warders subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Maritime 
Commission, or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and (2) for-hire transporters of 
property by land, water, or air between points 
both of which are outside the United States. 
By including both domestic and foreign car- 
riers, it will be possible to have a joint rate 
for a through movement between an interior 
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point in the United States and an interior 
point in a foreign country. 

“Joint rate” is defined as “a rate jointly 
offered for a through service, and expressed 
as a single, comprehensive rate, by (1) two or 
more carriers, at least one of which shall be 
a common carrier subject to the jurisdiction 
of an agency, or (2) one common carrier sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of more than one 
agency, or (3) one common carrier subject to 
the jurisdiction of an agency and also per- 
forming transportation wholly outside the 
United States.” It would not include the com- 
bining of an ocean rate with charges for 
incidental pick-up or delivery within the 
port area of origin or destination. 

“International transportation” is defined as 
“transportation of property by land, water, or 
air carrier or by any combination thereof 
between places in the United States, on the 
one hand (including Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia and territories and possessions), 
and places in a foreign country, on the 
other.” 

Sec. 4, ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT Rates. This 
section authorizes carriers (including freight 
forwarders by air, surface, or ocean) to enter 
into agreements to establish joint rates and 
to provide in such agreements for the divi- 
sion of revenues, the apportionment of lia- 
bility, and the pooling or interchange of 
equipment, and other operating matters. All 
agreements are subject to review and ap- 
proval by the regulatory agencies having 
jurisdiction over the carriers. 

Sec. 5. Tarurrs. This section requires that 
joint rate tariffs be filed, posted, and pub- 
lished, with each agency having jurisdiction 
over a participating carrier. To be in effect 
as a lawful joint rate, the required tariffs 
must be in effect with each agency involved. 
Other matters relating to the tariffs are also 
specified. Each agency may require the com- 
mon carrier subject to its jurisdiction to file 
for informational purposes or to set forth 
in the tariff the division of the rate which 
will accrue to it. Since a number of carriers 
subject to one agency may participate in a 
joint rate, this section provides that each 
may concur in the filing before that agency, 
rather than be required to file the same 
tariff individually. The section does not, how- 
ever, require a participating carrier to file 
anything with any agency other than the 
one having jurisdiction over it. Unless a dif- 
ferent period is provided pursuant to regula- 
tions, no joint rate tariff may become effec- 
tive or be changed on less than thirty days 
notice. 

Sec. 6. ADHERENCE TO TarirF. This section 
requires strict adherence to the terms of a 
tariff and imposes a civil penalty of up to 
$5,000 for every shipment which violates the 
duty not to charge a greater, lesser, or dif- 
ferent compensation than set forth in the 
tariff. 

Sec. 7. Forms or Tarirrs. This section di- 
rects the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal 
Maritime Commission, after consultation 
with the Department of Transportation, 
jointly to promulgate rules for the form and 
manner of filing tariffs, and other related 
matters. The rules shall encourage maximum 
use of simplified tariff forms and classifica- 
tions, and coordinated commodity descrip- 
tions. 

Sec. 8. JURISDICTION AND AUTHORITY OF 
AGENCIES. This section retains for each agency 
the jurisdiction and authority it has under 
existing law with respect to the rates and 
practices of carriers subject to it. While no 
agency is given jurisdiction over the entire 
joint rate, each is given jurisdiction over 
that part of the joint rate relating to a Car- 
rier ordinarily subject to its Jurisdiction, and 
over that carrier’s practices in connection 
with the joint rate. It is specifically provided 
that divisions of joint rates and practices 
related thereto are to be treated as rates and 
practices, for the purposes of the Act, and 
the relevant agency would apply to them the 
statutory provisions governing iswfulness 
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of rates and practices. The agency may exer- 
cise this jurisdiction in the same manner and 
to the same extent as it exercises its exist- 
ing jurisdiction over the rates and practices 
of the carrier. The several agencies would be 
authorized to conduct joint hearings on any 
matter covered by the Act. 8 

Each agency is authorized to treat a jdint 
rate agreement as it would agreements en- 
tered into by competing carriers, all of 
whom were under its jurisdiction. This pro- 
vision is intended to immunize joint rate 
agreements through the process of each 
regulatory agency acting upon such agree- 
ments according to its own statutory au- 
thority (section 412 of the Federal Aviation 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1382), section 5a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 5b), and 
section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 
U.S.C. 814)) and extending such immunity 
from the antitrust laws as follows from ap- 
proval under those statutory provisions. 
While no agency would have jurisdiction 
over the entire agreement, each would have 
authority to approve or disapprove partici- 
pation in the agreement by a carrier subject 
to its jurisdiction. Agreements would be 
permitted between a single carrier in one 
mode and a single carrier in another mode 
or between a group of carriers in one mode 
and a single carrier or group of carriers in 
another mode. The agencies would be ex- 
pected to cooperate in issuing any neces- 
sary, uniform regulations establishing pro- 
cedures or requirements to be observed in 
entering into agreements, consistent with 
the policy expressed in section 2 of the bill. 

Sec. 9. THROUGH BILL or Lapinec. This sec- 
tion authorizes any carrier participating in 
a joint rate to issue through bills of lading 
ass responsibility from origin to des- 
tination. It is intended that the provisions 
of the Pomerene Bills of Lading Act (49 U.S.C, 
81 et seq.), which deals with negotiability, 
legal sufficiency, and other matters, will ap- 
ply to bills issued under the authority of 
this section in the same manner as it does 
to any other bill of lading. 

Sec. 10. DAMAGES; OVERCHARGES AND UNDER- 
CHARGES; VENUE. This section provides that 
the appropriate existing law will be appli- 
cable to claims for loss or damage to goods 
shipped or for undercharges or overcharges 
which arise during movements under a tariff 
authorized by the Act. Similarly, jurisdic- 
tion of the various courts to entertain suits 
arising in connection with such movements 
will also be determined under existing law. 
The intent of the section is to permit a 
shipper or carrier to assert with respect to a 
claim concerning a movement under a joint 
rate the same rights and remedies which 
would have been available if the shipment 
had moved under separate tariffs established 
by existing laws. 

Sec. 11. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION; RE- 
Ports. This section directs the Secretary of 
Transportation, in consultation with the in- 
terested agencies and the Secretary of State, 
to facilitate international transportation of 
goods, and to report to the Congress from 
time to time on the use of joint rates and 
the facilitation of international movements, 

Sec. 12. EFFECT on EXISTING Law. This sec- 
tion states that this Act is intended to sup- 
plement the jurisdiction and authority each 
agency has. Where provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, the Federal Aviation Act 
or the Shipping Act, 1916, are clearly incon- 
sistent with this Act they will be deemed to 
be changed by this Act. The agencies are 
directed to exercise their existing authority 
so as to implement the policy expressed in 
this Act. 

SEC. 13. AMENDMENTS. This section amends 
two sections of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958: the first concerns establishment of 
through service and joint rates between air 
carriers and carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pursuant to section 
1003 to restrict its future application to in- 
teretate transportation of property. The other 
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amends section 412(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act to make it clear that air freight 
forwarders may enter into the joint rates 
encouraged by this Act. This is similar to 
the kind of clarification of the role of surface 
forwarders conveyed by section 4(b) of this 
Act. 

Sec. 14. EFFECTIVE Dare. Makes the Act 
effective ninety days after enactment to per- 
mit the regulatory agencies to promulgate 
necessary implementing rules and regula- 
tions. The agencies are required to publish 
regulations for the filing of tariffs by the 
effective date. 


S. 3236—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION TO ARM HIS 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, at the 
request of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, proposed legislation to authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to arm his 
employees, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary of Transportation re- 
quests this authority to purchase and 
furnish firearms to Department of 
Transportation employees and to persons 
performing services under contract with 
the Department for the purpose of pro- 
tecting public property under his juris- 
diction, custody or control. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks a copy of the bill and the 
Secretary of Transportation’s letter sub- 
mitting this proposed legislation to the 
(S; 


ongress. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3236) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to arm his em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recor, as fol- 
lows: 

2 S. 3236 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 9 
of the Department of tion Act 
(49 U.S.C. 1651 et seq.) is amended by adding 
a new subsection (r) to read as follows: 

“(r) The Secretary is authorized to pur- 
chase and to permit employees of the Depart- 
ment and persons performing services under 
contract with the Department to bear arms 
and ammunition as necessary for the protec- 
tion of public property under his jurisdic- 
tion, custody, or control, or the execution of 
responsibilities vested in him by law.” 


The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESDENT: Enclosed is a 
draft bill “To authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to arm his employees, and 
for other purposes.” 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to au- 
thorize the Secretary to purchase and fur- 
nish firearms to Department of Transporta- 
tion employees and to persons performing 
services under contract with DOT as nec- 
essary for the protection of public property 
under the jurisdiction, custody, or control 
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of the Secretary, or for the execution of re- 
sponsibilities vested in him by law. 

It is the opinion of this Department and 
one shared by other agencies, that the head 
of an agency cf the Federal Government has 
implied authority to arm his employees for 
the protection of Federal property. (See S. 
Report 1858 and H. Report 2087 accompany- 
ing H.R. 11700, 85th Congress.) Accordingly, 
at those facilities for which DOT must pro- 
vide service, and for which the normal pro- 
tective services of the General Services Ad- 
ministration are not available, DOT has pro- 
vided arms to the guards. However, because 
of the potential hazards involved in the carry- 
ing of firearms, we believe it prudent to ob- 
tain express legislative authority. This would 
place beyond dispute the legal status of DOT 
employees in the event of an incident and 
eliminate the possibility of a conflict with 
local authorities on this issue. 

The bill also provides that the Secretary 
is authorized to arm contract employees. 
Sometimes it is a more economical practice 
to contract with a private guard service than 
to use regular employees as guards, and ex- 
press authority to arm the contract guards 
is as desirable as in the case of the regular 
employee. 

In addition to the normal peacetime re- 
quirements for property protection, it will 
assist the Federal Aviation Administration 
in coping with the very urgent protection 
problems it will face in a national emergency 
when all of its resources must be directed to 
maintaining an air defense and air strike 
capability. The continuity of service of the 
hundreds of air navigation facilities and 
other installations which FAA operates then 
becomes a matter of critical importance. To 
assure protection of these facilities, FAA an- 
ticipates arming a limited number of em- 
ployees at each installation during an emer- 
gency. The legislation which we propose 
would also eliminate any doubt as to the au- 
thority of those employees to bear arms. 

The Federal Highway Administration seeks 
inclusion in this legislation in order that 
Bureau of Public Roads watchmen at depots 
can be armed, and project engineers and 
other Federal employees working on district 
projects at remote areas such as Alaska can 
protect themselves against bears and other 
wild animals. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program to the 
submission of this proposed legislation to 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN S. Boyp. 


S. 3237—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THE HIGH-SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and Senators Pas- 
TORE, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, PELL, 
BREWSTER, TYDINGS, JAVITS, and SCOTT, 
for appropriate reference, at the request 
of the Secretary of Transportation, pro- 
posed legislation to extend for 2 years the 
program of research and development 
undertaken by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in high-speed ground trans- 
portation. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
extend the High-Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act, Public Law 89-220, for an 
additional 2 years from June 30, 1969, to 
June 30, 1971. The bill also proposes 
several technical amendments to the ex- 
isting legislation. 

Three years ago I introduced, at the 
request of the administration, the legisla- 
tive proposal which began the high-speed 
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ground transportation program. The 
testimony at the 1965 Senate Commerce 
Committee hearings amply demonstrated 
the need and interest for this program to 
provide the Nation with better and faster 
intercity passenger service, not merely in 
the northeastern corridor, but between 
all major population centers throughout 
the United States. 

As President Johnson said at the Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, signing of the High- 
Speed Ground Transportation Act: 

In recent decades, we have achieved tech- 
nological miracles in our transportation. But 
there is one great exception. 

We have airplanes which fly three times 
faster than sound. We have television cam- 
eras that are orbiting Mars. But we have the 
same tired and inadequate mass transporta- 
tion between our towns and cities that we 
had 30 years ago. 


The transfer of this program to the 
new Department of Transportation on 
April 1, 1967, has given new leadership to 
this effort to develop improved ground 
transportation systems. 

In addition to this program looking to 
the future, I am convinced that we must 
promptly take steps to preserve existing 
intercity rail passenger service. Unless we 
do so, there will not be a national rail 
passenger transportation resource to 
which the lessons of research and de- 
velopment in high-speed ground trans- 
portation can be applied. 

I hope that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in the exercise of his promo- 
tional responsibilities would come for- 
ward with plans for the preservation and 
promotion of a minimum intercity pas- 
senger service structure. The Commerce 
Committee has under consideration a 
number of pending measures, including 
S. 1175, which I introduced at the re- 
quest of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to strengthen the hand of the 
Commission in protecting the public in- 
terest in passenger train discontinuance 
proceedings. These changes in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act are badly needed, 
and I hope will be favorably acted upon 
by the Senate. But such changes will not 
alone preserve an adequate level of inter- 
city rail passenger service. What is 
needed is a major new infusion of tech- 
niques, equipment, and imagination on 
the part of both the Department of 
Transportation and the rail industry. 

The extension of the High-Speed 
Ground Transportation Act, which I am 
introducing today, is important to add 
to our knowledge of advanced technology 
for future intercity ground transporta- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks a copy of the bill, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation’s letter sub- 
mitting this proposed legislation to the 
Congress, and a section-by-section anal- 
ysis of the bill's contents. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill, letter, and section-by-section 
analysis of the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3237) to extend for 2 years 
the program of research and develop- 
ment undertaken by the Secretary of 
Transportation in high-speed ground 
transportation, and for other purposes, 
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introduced by Mr. Macnuson, for him- 
self and other Senators, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3237 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Act of 
September 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 893; 49 U.S.C. 
1631), is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) in section 1, by striking out the words 
“Secretary of Commerce” and inserting in 
place thereof the words “Secretary of Trans- 
portation”; 

(2) in section 5, by striking out the words 
“Department of Commerce” and inserting in 
place thereof the words “Department of 
Transportation”; 

(3) in section 7, by adding the following: 
"In furtherance of these activities, the Sec- 
retary may acquire necessary sites by pur- 
chase, lease, or grant and may acquire, con- 
struct, repair, or furnish necessary support 
facilities.” 

(4) in section 9, by striking out the words 
“Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in place 
thereof the words “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development"; 

(5) in the first sentence of section 11, by 
striking out all that follows the word “Act” 
and inserting in place thereof a period; 

(6) in section 12, by striking out the words 
“June 30, 1969” and inserting in place there- 
of the words June 30, 1971”. 


The letter and section-by-section anal- 
ysis of the bill presented by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON are as follows: 


‘THe SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a proposed bill “To extend for two 
years the program of research and develop- 
ment undertaken by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Transportation Legislative Program for 
the 90th Congress. 

The draft bill would extend the High-Speed 
Ground Transportation Act, Public Law 89- 
220, for two years from June 30, 1969, to June 
30, 1971. It would amend the Act to author- 
ize appropriations to be made for fiscal years 
subsequent to June 30, 1968, to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. It would clarify and ex- 
tend the Secretary's authority to acquire sites 
and provide support facilities necessary for 
carrying out the activities authorized by 
the Act. Finally, the draft bill would make 
several technical amendments to reflect the 
transfer of functions relating to the Act re- 
quired by the establishment of both the De- 
partment of Transportation under Public 
Law 89-670 and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development under Public Law 
89-174. 

Congress passed the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act in 1965 to authorize 
demonstrations to determine the contribu- 
tions which high-speed ground transporta- 
tion could make to more efficient and attrac- 
tive inter-city transportation and to under- 
take research and development relating to 
all kinds of high-speed ground transporta- 
tion systems. Substantial progress has been 
made during the past two years. The neces- 
sary preparatory work has been accomplished 
for demonstrations of improved rail pas- 
senger service to begin this spring between 
Washington and New York and between New 
York and Boston. New electrically propelled 
rail cars will run at speeds up to 125 miles 
per hour between Washington and New York 
in three hours or less. The runs between New 
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York and Boston, utilizing newly designed 
gas turbine equipment, will take three hours 
and fifteen minutes. 

The development of the new equipment 
which makes these greatly improved services 
possible represents a partnership effort be- 
tween the Federal Government, the rail- 
roads, and the builders of rail passenger cars. 
The results of the demonstrations will help 
to identify the desires of travelers and thus 
will aid in determining what kinds of sys- 
tems need development for the future. The 
results will also indicate the extent to which 
rail passenger service may be relied on as 
basic transportation in urban corridors. 

As one of the first steps in the research 
and development phase of the program, a 
high-speed rail test track was established in 
New Jersey, For nearly a year, four test cars, 
acquired by the Government, have been 
operated frequently on this track at speeds 
of more than 150 miles per hour. The cars 
are equipped with complete instrumentation 
for measurement of ride quality, track char- 
acteristics, power collection, and propulsion 
system performance. The tests have provided 
much new information about the technical 
requirements of high-speed rail operations 
and will be of significance for the improve- 
ment of technology in the railroad industry 
generally. 

As directed by the law, research and de- 
velopment has not been limited to rail or 
any other single mode. New propulsion, guid- 
ance, and suspension systems are being ex- 
plored. Every effort is being made to build 
upon the great technological progress 
achieved in the space and defense programs 
and to utilize capabilities existing in other 
agencies of the Federal Government. For 
example, the facilities and knowledge of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration at its Langley Research Center have 
been brought to bear in a cooperative project 
on the aerodynamics of air cushion vehicles. 

Extension of the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act would permit this sig- 
nificant and promising research and de- 
velopment to be carried forward without 
break in the momentum which has already 
been achieved. Among the activities which 
are to be undertaken are the design and 
fabrication of a tracked air cushion research 
vehicle suitable for full-scale testing; re- 
search to reduce the cost of tunneling 
through the use of laser beams, flame jets, 
high-pressure water jets, and high-velocity 
projectiles for rock fracture; and the test- 
ing of a large-scale linear electric motor (a 
new concept in propulsion systems) in order 
to evaluate its usefulness for high-speed 
transportation, These activities will require 
the construction of experimental trackage 
and associated supporting facilities. The ad- 
ditional language proposed in the enclosed 
bill will provide clear authority for this 
purpose. Extension of the Act would also 
maintain the authority to carry out prac- 
tical demonstrations of the advantages of 
transportation systems of advanced tech- 
nology. 

The need for the programs authorized by 
the High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
is no less pressing today than it was two 
years ago when the Act was passed. The needs 
of urban regions for swift, frequent, reliable, 
and attractive transportation in all modes 
continue to be asserted with rising inten- 
sity. In the last two years air travel in the 
Northeast Corridor has increased by over 30 
percent. Highway travel has increased by 8 
percent. In the other corridors, the figures 
are similar or greater. If this rate of growth 
in travel continues, much of the capacity 
of the transportation system must be doubled 
by 1975. If these needs are not met, con- 
gestion and adverse economic impact will be 
the inevitable result. Traditional solutions 
are not enough to meet the transportation 
problems of the populated corridors. The 
Act and the proposed extension of the Act 
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are intended to help us find new ways which 
will be adequate to the needs. 

The President’s budget for FY 1969 in- 
cludes $16,200,000 for this program. The Bu- 
reau advises that enactment of this legisla- 
tion would be consistent with the Admin- 
istration’s objectives. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL To 

EXTEND FOR 2 YEARS THE PROGRAM OF RE- 

SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNDERTAKEN BY 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION IN HIGH- 

SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION, AND FOR 

OTHER PURPOSES 


Subsection 1 is a technical amendment to 
the High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
of 1965 to reflect the transfer of responsi- 
bility for programs under the Act from the 
Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary of 
Transportation. This transfer was made by 
subsection 6(a)(2)(A) of the Department of 
Transportation Act, Public Law 89-670. 

Subsection 2 is a technical amendment re- 
flecting that as a result of the transfer of the 
high-speed ground transportation program 
from the Department of Commerce to the 
Department of Transportation. The Advisory 
Committee for these programs is now locat- 
ed in the Department of Transportation. 

Subsection 3 authorizes the Secretary to 
acquire by purchase, lease, or grant sites 
which are necessary for effective conduct of 
the activities authorized by the High-Speed 
Ground Transportation Act. It also author- 
izes the Secretary to acquire, construct, re- 
pair, or furnish support facilities which are 
similarly necessary. This would clarify and 
extend the Secretary’s present authority in 
the Act to “lease, purchase, develop, test, and 
evaluate new facilities, equipment, tech- 
niques, and methods and conduct such other 
activities as may be necessary.” 

The amendment would provide authority 
to obtain sufficient rights in land for placing 
experimental trackage and to construct or 
furnish necessary supporting facilities, such 
as maintenance buildings and equipment for 
servicing the test vehicles. The current pro- 
hibition against acquiring any interest in 
any line of railroad would be retained in full 
force. 

Subsection 4 is a technical amendment to 
reflect that, in exercising his authority under 
the Act, the Secretary of Transportation con- 
sults and cooperates with, among others, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
rather than the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. The functions 
of the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency were transferred to the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
by section 5(a) of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act, Public Law 
89-174. 

Subsection 5 deletes the language which 
presently limits appropriations for activities 
under the Act to those made in fiscal years 
ending prior to June 30, 1968. Removal of 
this limitation is necessary to authorize ap- 
propriations to be made for fiscal years sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1968. 

Subsection 6 extends the termination date 
of the Act from June 30, 1969, to June 30, 
1971. 


S. 3240—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA FOR USE AS A HEAD- 
QUARTERS SITE FOR THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 

erence, a bill to authorize the transfer, 
conveyance, lease, and improvement of, 
and construction on, certain property in 

the District of Columbia, for use as a 
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headquarters site for the Organization of 
American States, as sites for govern- 
ments of foreign countries, and for other 


urposes. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Secretary of State and I am in- 
trodueing it in order that there may be 
a specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
sa by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Vice President 
dated March 18, 1968, in regard to it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
Propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and letter will be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3240) to authorize the 
transfer, conveyance, lease, and improve- 
ment of, and construction on, certain 
property in the District of Columbia, for 
use as a headquarters site for the Orga- 
nization of American States, as sites for 
governments of foreign countries, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


S. 3240 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to facilitate the conduct of foreign re- 
lations by the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, through the 
creation of a more propitious atmosphere for 
the establishment of foreign government and 
international organization offices and other 
facilities, the Secretary of State is author- 
ized to sell, lease, or otherwise transfer to 
foreign governments and international orga- 
nizations property owned by the United 
States in the Northwest section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bounded by Connecticut 
Avenue, Van Ness Street, Reno Road, and 
Iden Street, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe. Every lease, con- 
tract of sale, deed, and other document of 
transfer shall provide (a) that the foreign 
government shall devote the property trans- 
ferred to use for legation purposes, or (b) 
that the international organization shall 
devote the property transferred to its official 
uses, including supporting facilities. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to transfer or convey to the Orga- 
nization of American States, without mone- 
tary consideration, all right, title, and inter- 
est to a parcel of land not to exceed eight 
acres, to be selected by the Secretary of State, 
within the area described in section 1 of this 
Act, The deed conveying such property shall 
provide that the Organization of American 
States shall use the property solely as a site 
for a headquarters building and related im- 
provements, and shall contain such other 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 

(b) The conveyance authorized by section 
2(a) of this Act shall not be made until the 

tion of American States has agreed 
that it will transfer or convey, without mone- 
tary consideration, all right, title, and inter- 
est of the Organization of American States 
in the building and other improvements on 
the property known as lot 802 in Square 147 
in the District of Columbia to the United 
States as soon as the site referred to in sec- 
tion 2(a) is developed for use as a headquar- 
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ters. The agreement provided for in this sub- 
section shall be in such form as may be 
satisfactory to the Secretary of State. 

(c) If so requested by the Organization of 
American States, and with funds provided in 
advance by the Organization of American 
States, the Administrator of General Services 
is hereby authorized to design, construct, and 
equip a Headquarters building for the Orga- 
nization of American States on the property 
conveyed to it pursuant to Section 2(a) of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer or convey to the Orga- 
nization of American States, without mone- 
tary consideration, all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in and to the prop- 
erty known as lot 800 in Square South 173 
in the District of Columbia and the buildings 
and other improvements on such property 
for use by the Organization of American 
States. 

Sec. 4. The Act of June 20, 1938 (D.C. Code, 
1967 ed., secs. 5-413 to 5-428) shall not apply 
to buildings constructed on property trans- 
ferred or conveyed pursuant to sections 1, 
2(a), or 3 of this Act: Provided, That each 
transferee or grantee of property so trans- 
ferred or conveyed shall comply with all 
other applicable District of Columbia codes 
and regulations relating to building con- 
struction, equipment, and maintenance. 
Plans showing the location, height, bulk, 
number of stories, and size of, and the provi- 
sions for open space and offstreet parking in 
and around, such buildings shall be approved 
by the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, and plans showing the height and ap- 
pearance, color, and texture of the materials 
of exterior construction of such buildings 
shall be approyed by the Commission of 
Fine Arts prior to the construction thereof. 

Sec. 5. The construction, reconstruction, 
relocation, and rebuilding of (a) public 
streets and sidewalks, (b) public sewers and 
their appurtenances, (c) water mains, fire 
hydrants, and other parts of the public water 
supply and distribution system, and (d) the 
fire alarm system, which are within the area 
described in section 1 of this Act and which 
are occasioned in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, shall be provided by the 
Secretary of State, in coordination with, and 
without cost to, the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State such 
sums as may be n to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


The letter, presented by Mr. Fu. 
BRIGHT, is as follows: ` 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, March 18, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In accordance with 
that part of the President’s special message 
to the Congress on the District of Columbia 
of March 13, 1968 relating to the establish- 
ment of an International Center in Wash- 
ington, I am pleased to transmit herewith 
a draft of a proposed Bill which would au- 
thorize the transfer, conveyance, lease, and 
improvement of, and construction on, certain 
property in the District of Columbia for use 
as a Headquarters site for the Organization 
of American States, as sites for governments 
of foreign countries, and for other purposes. 
This proposed legislation would serve to es- 
tablish an International Center Complex 
within an area owned by the United States 
and located in the Northwest section of 
Washington. This area is bounded by Con- 
necticut Avenue, Van Ness Street, Reno Road 
and Tilden Street. 

With respect to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States the draft Bill seeks authority to 
donate eight acres of the proposed Interna- 
tional Center Complex to the OAS for a 
Headquarters site. Providing a satisfactory 
new Headquarters site for the Organization 
as quickly as possible would be in keeping 
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with the United States policy of firm support 
for the Organization of American States, of 
which the United States is a member nation. 
The need for a new Headquarters site is ur- 
gent, especially in view of the fact that the 
Offices of the Organization of American States 
in Washington are presently located in five 
separate buildings in crowded conditions. 
This arrangement is administratively ineffi- 
cient and requires an expenditure of over 
$500,000 annually for rental of office space. 

Conveyance of the above 8 acres of land to 
the OAS shall not be made, however, until 
the Organization of American States has 
agreed that it will convey to the United 
States, without monetary consideration, title 
to the present OAS Administration Building 
located at 19th Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue, Northwest. The fair market value of 
this building has been-estimated by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration at approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. The land on which the 
building is situated is already the property 
of the United States. 

In addition to the conveyance of a new 
Headquarters site the proposed Bill would 
also convey to the Organization of American 
States, without consideration, title to the 
property on which the main building of the 
Pan American Union is situated at 17th and 
C Streets, Northwest, together with all in- 
terests of the United States in the improve- 
ments thereon. Title to that property has 
been vested in the United States since May 
6, 1907. It was paid for with funds appropri- 
ated on June 30, 1906 in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriations Act “for the purchase of land 
and the entire contribution of the United 
States towards the erection of a building 
to be used as permanent quarters in the city 
of Washington by the International Bureau 
of American Republics. . . .” However, it was 
determined in April, 1907 that the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics (the 
predecessor of the Pan American Union) as 
a non-incorporated association was incapable 
of taking and holding a legal or equitable 
title. The title deed therefore was drawn so 
as to vest a valid title in the United States 
of America. No additional sums were ex- 
pended by the United States in connection 
with the construction of the Headquarters 
building, the final cost of which, together 
with related construction, was $930,835, not 
including the purchase price of the land. 
Since the Pan American Union (The Secre- 
tariat of the OAS) is capable of taking and 
holding legal and equitable title to property 
in the District of Columbia it is felt that 
this would be a suitable occasion on which 
to complete the intention of the Congress 
at the time the money was appropriated. 

A further provision of the proposed Bill 
would authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, if so requested by the Organi- 
gation of American States and with funds 
provided in advance by the OAS, to design, 
construct and equip a Headquarters building 
on the site specified in Section 2(a) of the 
Bill. 

The Bill would also authorize the Secretary 
of State to sell, lease, or otherwise transfer 
land specified in Section 1 of the Bill to 
foreign governments and international or- 
ganizations for official p 5. Because of 
zoning regulations in the District of Colum- 
bia foreign governments and international 
organizations have found it increasingly 
difficult to acquire suitable locations at which 
they may conduct their official business. Mak- 
ing land available to foreign governments 
and international organizations through sale 
or lease arrangements would quickly reduce, 
to a large extent, the hardships caused by 
the lack of adequate and suitable chancery 
facilities in the District of Columbia. In 
addition, it would prevent the further en- 
croachment of chanceries in the already over- 
crowded and congested areas where chan- 


ceries are now allowed. 
The Bill also approval by the 
Commission of 


requires 
National Capital Planning 
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plans showing the location, height, bulk, 
number of stories and size of buildings to 
be constructed by the foreign governments 
and international organizations. In addition, 
the Commission of Fine Arts is to approve 
plans showing the height, appearance, color 
and texture of materials of exterior construc- 
tion of the buildings to be erected. 

With respect to the implementation of the 
proposed legislation, the Department of State 
will make arrangements with the General 
Services Administration to carry out such 
functions under the Bill as are of the type 
which GSA normally performs. 

Finally, it is the Department's understand- 
ing that the Washington Technical Institute 
will locate temporarily for a period not to 
exceed five years, on a portion of the site 
specified in Section 1 of the proposed Bill. 
Its facilities will be housed in existing build- 
ings on this site pending the acquisition of 
a permanent location elsewhere. This tem- 
porary use would be compatible with the 
long-range development plans for the site as 
an International Center. 

As to the Federal City College, it is the 
Department’s understanding that the College 
has decided against using this site on either 
a temporary or permanent basis. 

This draft Bill supersedes H.R. 7415 and 
S. 1301 which are presently pending before 
the Congress. 

I urge the Congress to take favorable action 
on this Bill during the current session. It is 
the Department's feeling that this draft Bill 
provides the best solution to the long stand- 
ing problem of providing a site for the OAS 
Headquarters building and sites for foreign 
governments and international organizations. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of this proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the President’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 


S. 3245—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
EXTEND THE AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS UNDER THE 
STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to extend for an additional 
2 years the authorization of appropria- 
tions under the State Technical Services 
Act of 1965. 

Two and one-half years ago, President 
Johnson on signing the State Technical 
Services Act of 1965 said: 

We are committing ourselves to an intel- 
gent and orderly application of the great 
technical and scientific breakthroughs of 
our time. We are recognizing that this na- 
tion can no longer afford economic develop- 
ment on a helter-skelter basis. 


The President then emphasized that 
the Federal Government did not want to 
run this program, that it must be a local 
program, spearheaded by local initiative 
and imagination. 

I am happy to report that the objec- 
tives of the State Technical Services Act 
are being realized. Already, 46 States, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia have locally devel- 
oped programs of technical services for 
introducing the latest scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge in local business and in- 
dustry. 

Two hundred and six State agencies, 
colleges, universities, and nonprofit orga- 
nizations are carrying out almost 700 
technical services projects to aid tech- 
nology transfer; 100,000 points of contact 
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have been made with industry. These 
activities are supported with matching 
funds from the Federal Government. 

In my own State of Washington, over 
1,000 businessmen, scientists, engineers, 
and technologists have been given assist- 
ance in keeping up to date in applying 
science and technology to wood, pulp, 
paper, and other industries. In Washing- 
ton State, also, early commercialization 
of peaceful nuclear energy applica- 
tions has been advanced by demonstra- 
tion and information projects on radia- 
tion applications in the fisheries, agricul- 
tural, and food-processing industries. 

The experience of my own State is 
being repeated in State after State across 
the Nation. In New York State, more than 
8,000 individuals in over 5,000 companies 
received technical assistance through the 
New York program in fiscal year 1967. 
In Maine, small companies in the fish- 
eries industries are being made aware of 
new technology for shrimp fishing, ice 
control, seafood handling, and control of 
fishing boats. We all know that the fish- 
ing industry needs new technological 
methods to overcome the competition of 
foreign nations. In Alabama, a series of 
30 half-hour television programs has 
been designed to update plant and elec- 
trical engineers in the installation, serv- 
icing, and maintenance of sophisticated 
controls employing the latest solid-state 
devices. 

I could go on to recount the varied and 
effective projects that have been gen- 
erated in each State to utilize science 
and technology, but perhaps this might 
best be summed up by telling you that 
the States have consistently overmatched 
Federal funds in their enthusiasm for 
carrying out worthwhile projects to make 
local industry and business more com- 
petitive in the expanding economy of 
the Nation and of the world. 

It is significant that in the less than 
2 years since the beginning of projects 
under the act, 14 States—one quarter 
of the States and territories—are al- 
ready participating in regional techni- 
cal services activities to multiply individ- 
ual State efforts to apply science and 
technology. The six New England States 
have formed the New England Technical 
Services Board and have submitted their 
first regional program under the act. 
The seven Rocky Mountain States, and 
Nevada, have established a State Tech- 
nical Services Council of the Federation 
of Rocky Mountain States, and they, too, 
have a regional program in preparation. 
The Midwest and Southeast are expected 
to propose programs in the near future. 
And there are also eight special pro- 
grams of regional significance, including 
an Ozark regional project on wood utili- 
zation. 

When I introduced the State techni- 
cal services bill in the 89th Congress, it 
was with the expectation that the level of 
utilization of scientific and technical 
knowledge by American business, par- 
ticularly small- and medium-size busi- 
ness, could be raised by the program. 
This expectation is being fulfilled and 
the extension of the authorization of ap- 
propriations for the State Technical 
Services Act is in the interest of the eco- 
nomic well-being of the Nation. 
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I ask that this bill and the letter of 
transmittal from the Secretary of Com- 
merce be printed at the close of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and letter will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3245) to extend for an 
additional 2 years the authorization of 
appropriations under the State Tech- 
nical Services Act of 1965, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3245 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10 of the State Technical Services Act of 
1965 (15 U.S.C. 1360; 79 Stat. 682) is amended 
by striking the period at the end of sub- 
section (a) and inserting the following: 
„ $7,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969; and such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970.” 


The letter, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son, is as follows: 


Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President oj the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed are four 
copies of a draft bill “To extend for an addi- 
tional two years the authorization of appro- 
priations under the State Technical Services 
Act of 1965,” and four copies of a Statement 
of Purpose and Need in support thereof. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there would be no objec- 
tion to the presentation of the draft bill to 
the Congress and its enactment would be 
consistent with the Admintstration's 
objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dav R. BALDWIN, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Acr oF 1965 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 


The draft bill amends the State Technical 
Services Act of 1965 by extending the period 
of authorization of appropriations an addi- 
tional two years. This Act authorized appro- 
priations of $10 million for fiscal year 1966, 
$20 million for fiscal year 1967, and $30 
million for fiscal year 1968. The draft bill 
would authorize appropriations of $7 million 
for fiscal year 1969, and such amounts as 
may be necessary for fiscal year 1970. 

The State Technical Services Act of 1965 
was enacted to promote the economic growth 
of the several States and regions, and thereby 
the overall economic growth of the Nation, 
through Federal matching support of tech- 
nical services programs, locally designed and 
conducted so as to encourage the wider and 
more effective application of science and 
technology by local business, commerce and 
industry. Under the Act, technical services 
programs consist of projects oriented to 
needs of the States as in the examples of 
technical information dissemination centers, 
referral services, educational activities, field 
services, and demonstrations, 

In fiscal year 1966, 24 States were awarded 
approximately $1.6 million in Federal match- 
ing funds for support of programs in which 
427 approved projects were conducted by 102 
participating institutions; and three quali- 
fied institutions were granted approximately 
$109,000 on a matching basis for support of 
special merit programs. 
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In fiscal year 1967, 41 States were granted 
slightly more than $3.8 million in Federal 
matching funds for support of programs in 
which 678 approved projects were conducted 
by 206 participating institutions; and sixteen 
qualified institutions were awarded approxi- 
mately $507,000 for support of special 
programs. 

The willingness and the ability of the sev- 
eral States to finance technical services 
activities now exceeds the available Federal 
support by a substantial margin. Requests 
for matching contributions are expected to 
total $7.2 million during fiscal year 1968, 
whereas only $4.2 million will be available 
for distribution. This disparity between Fed- 
eral and State support suggests that the full 
potential of the State Technical Services 
Program is not yet being realized. If this goal 
is to be achieved, it is essential that the 
States be encouraged to maintain the insti- 
tutional competence which they have devel- 
oped in reliance upon Federal participation. 


S. 3248—INTRODUCTION OF BILL RE- 
LATING TO A JUDGMENT IN FA- 
VOR OF THE CREEK NATION OF 
INDIANS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my senior colleague from Okla- 
homa, Senator A. S. Mike MOoNRONEY, 

‘and at the request of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, I introduce 
legislation to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Creek Nation in docket 
No. 276. In support of this bill I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the principal chief of the Creeks and a 
letter transmitting the proposed legisla- 
tion be printed in the Recorp. It is my 
hope that the appropriate committee to 
which this bill is referred will be able to 
schedule hearings at the earliest time 
possible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3248) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Creek Nation 
of Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 276, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Harris (for 
himself and Mr. Monroney), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The letters, presented by Mr. HARRIS, 
are as follows: 

CREEK NATION OF INDIAN TERRITORY, 
Now, Okla., March 22, 1968. 
Hon. FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, Oklahoma, 
Washington, D.C. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: The proposed bill in 
Docket No. 276 to pay judgment money to 
members of the Creek Tribe is OK, a good bill. 

Will appreciate your efforts in moving it 
through the Senate. 

Thanks for unexcelled service and may the 
best of the world be yours, 

Sincerely, 
W. E. “Dope” MCINTOSH, 

Creek Chief. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1968. 

Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

President of the Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 

& proposed bill, “To provide for the disposi- 
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tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Creek Nation of Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claim Commission 
docket numbered 276, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and that it be enacted. 

On August 17, 1966, the Indian Claims 
Commission issued a final order awarding the 
sum of $1,037,414.62 on the claim in docket 
numbered 276 to the Creek Nation of Indians 
of Oklahoma. Funds to satisfy the award were 
appropriated by the Act of October 27, 1966 
(80 Stat. 1057), and were deposited in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of the 
Creek Nation. Upon recommendation of the 
Principal Chief of the Creek Nation, the 
funds, less attorney fees in the amount of 
$103,741.46, were withdrawn and deposited 
in the Farmers and Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to draw 
interest at the rate of five and one-half per- 
cent per annum, compounded quarterly, for 
one year. The final order of the Commission 
also decreed that the determination of off- 
sets in docket numbered 276 was postponed 
upon joint motion of the parties to be as- 
serted in other cases of the Creek Nation 
pending before the Commission. No claim for 
expenses was filed by the attorneys as litiga- 
tion expenses were reimbursed from Creek 
tribal funds as the case progressed. 

The award represents an additional pay- 
ment for 2,037,414.62 acres of Creek tribal 
land owned in fee simple located in what 
was then Indian Territory, now the State 
of Oklahoma, and ceded by the Creek Na- 
tion under the Treaty of August 7, 1856 (11 
Stat. 699). The Indian Claims Commission, 
in making the award, determined that the 
injury occurred on August 7, 1856, the date 
of the cession, and fixed the value of the 
lands as of that date. 

Article VI of the Treaty of August 7, 1856, 
supra, as amended by the Senate provided, 
among other things, that in consideration of 
the quit-claim, relinquishment, and dis- 
charge, and of the cession of a country for 
the Seminole Indians contained in Article 
I of the Treaty, the United States agreed 
to pay the sum of $1,000,000. Of this amount, 
$300,000 was to be used for a per capita pay- 
ment to the individuals and members of 
the Creek Nation. This sum was appropri- 
ated by the Act of March 3, 1857 (11 Stat. 
174). A roll, listing the names of the Creek 
Indians entitled to share in the payment, was 
prepared and the fund was distributed in 
1857. 

Article VI also provided that the sum 
of $200,000 of the $1,000,000 would be re- 
tained by the United States until the Semi- 
nole Indians had removed from Florida to 
their new country west of the Mississippi 
whereupon this sum plus interest at the rate 
of five percent would be invested for the 
benefit of the Creek Indians or paid over to 
them to be equally divided and paid per 
capita to all individuals and members of the 
Creek Nation. By the Act of March 3, 1859 
(11 Stat, 409), the sum of $225,166.66 repre- 
senting $200,000 plus accrued interest was 
appropriated and turned over to the Creek 
Nation. A roll listing the names of the Creek 
Indians entitled to share in those funds was 
prepared and the money distributed per 
capita in 1859. The provisions of Article VI 
of the 1856 Treaty as to the remaining $500,- 
000 of the $1,000,000 agreed upon as com- 
pensation for the lands ceded to the United 
States by this treaty have been fulfilled. 

The Principal Chief of the Creek Nation of 
Oklahoma has recommended that legislation 
be enacted to provide for distribution of the 
present claims judgment upon the basis of 
a new roll to be prepared by the Secretary of 
the Interior listing the names of those Creek 
Indians, now living, whose names appear on 
the 1857 payment roll prepared for distribut- 
ing the $300,000, and the names of the lineal 
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descendants of the 1857 enrollees born on or 
prior to and living on the date the new legis- 
lation is enacted. We believe that the 1859 
roll and the Final Rolls of Creeks by Blood 
closed as of March 4, 1907, pursuant to stat- 
ute, also should be used as a basis for the 
preparation of a new roll to distribute the 
award made in docket numbered 276. There 
is no current list of the individuals who are 
the lineal descendants of enrollees on the 
above rolls. We have no estimate of the num- 
ber of living enrollees and living lineal de- 
scendants of such enrollees who would be 
entitled to share in the distribution of the 
award, 

Following the close of the Civil War, Creek 
Freedmen (former slaves and their descend- 
ants) were granted rights of citizenship in 
the Creek Nation pursuant to Article II of 
the Treaty of June 14, 1866 (14 Stat. 785). 
Since the rights of the Creek Freedmen in 
Creek tribal assets were acquired subsequent 
to 1856, their ancestors were not a part of 
the Creek Nation as it was constituted at the 
time the Nation ceded its lands under the 
1856 Treaty, and therefore were not wronged 
by the taking. Consequently, no provision is 
made in the proposed bill for the Creek Freed- 
men or their descendants to share in the 
distribution of the judgment fund. 

The proposed bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare a current roll of 
those Creek Indians now living whose names 
appear on the 1857 payment roll, the 1859 
payment roll, or the Final Rolls of Creeks by 
Blood closed as of March 4, 1907, and the 
names of the lineal descendants of all such 
enrollees born on or prior to and living on 
the date of the Act. This bill further provides 
for the distribution of the award in docket 
numbered 276 to those persons whose names 
appear on the new roll to be prepared by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The proposed bill also provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall deduct from 
the judgment fund the cost of the prepara- 
tion of the roll and the cost of distributing 
the individual shares to the enrollees entitled 
thereto, The shares due living enrollees shall 
be paid to such enrollees in such manner as 
the Secretary of the Interior determines to be 
in their best interest. 

The shares of deceased enrollees shall be 
paid to their heirs or legatees upon proof of 
death and heirship satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The shares of enrollees 
or their heirs or legatees under 21 years of 
age or under legal disability shall be paid to 
persons whom the Secretary of the Interior 
determines will best protect their interest. 
The funds which are to be distributed under 
the Act are not subject to Federal or State 
income taxes. The proposed bill also author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to prescribe 
rules and regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act including an appropriate 
deadline for filing applications for enrollment, 

The Creek Nation has several claims still 
pending before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. On September 10, 1962, the Indian 
Claims Commission awarded the Creek Na- 
tion of Oklahoma and the Creek Nation east 
of the Mississippi River in docket numbered 
21, the sum of $3,913,000 as additional com- 
pensation for lands taken by the United 
States in Alabama and Georgia. Funds to 
satisfy that award were appropriated by the 
Act of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81). Proposed 
legislation for the disposition of that award 
was submitted to the Congress on Septem- 
ber 11, 1967. 

A report on socio-economic conditions of 
the Creek Indians of Oklahoma was presented 
to the Congress with our letter of Septem- 
ber 11, 1967. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 521) to amend 
the provisions of subchapter III, relating 
to civil service retirement, of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris] I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2600) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for the valuation of a 
decedent’s interest in a closely held busi- 
ness for estate tax purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
8) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending 
the right to vote to citizens 18 years of 
age or older. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 


PROPOSED APPOINTMENT OF A 
SPECIAL NEGOTIATOR FOR PEACE 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
administration has expressed its willing- 
ness to engage in negotiations to end the 
war in Vietnam. Various formulas have 
been suggested by the President and the 
Secretary of State. There have also been 
proposals from both the North Vietnam- 
ese and the National Liberation Front. 

I think it is generally recognized that 
the North Vietnamese are suspicious of 
the United States and, in fact, of nego- 
tiations with the West in general. They 
feel that they were betrayed by the 
French after the agreement Ho Chi Minh 
signed in 1946, betrayed again at Geneva 
in 1954, and betrayed once more in 1956, 
when the scheduled elections, for which 
the Geneva agreement provided, were 
not held. Whether we agree or not that 
their suspicion is justified, it appears to 
be a fact of life. 

I should add that there is obviously 
also considerable suspicion in the United 
States about the motives and objectives 
of the other side. 

I believe, therefore, that the time has 
come to take a further step to show our 
interest in negotiating a settlement to 
end the war. I suggest that we should 
take the step, proposed by General Gavin 
in a recent address at Yale University, of 
appointing a separate Cabinet-level po- 
sition to deal exclusively with the ques- 
tion of ending the war in Vietnam, as the 
French Government appointed M. Louis 
Joxe to a Cabinet-level position to deal 
exclusively with the question of Algeria. 

The man appointed to such a position 
should, of course, be a man of high inter- 
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national stature who would not have been 
previously identified with any particular 
school of thought, with regard to the 
situation in Vietnam, so that his hands 
would be free. As General Gavin has sug- 
gested, he should be served by his own 
staff, not responsible to any Government 
department, and thus not subject to the 
views of any Government department 
head. 

The question of negotiating an end to 
the war in Vietnam cuts across the re- 
sponsibilities and interests of many de- 
partments including, principally, the De- 
partments of State and Defense. Each 
department, and especially the two De- 
partments I have just mentioned, not 
only has special interests but particular 
objectives in mind. A separate Cabinet- 
level appointee, who would devote all of 
his time to negotiating an end to the war, 
would be able to free himself from the 
restraints inevitably imposed on both the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense by virtue of their positions as 
heads of Government departments. 

Mr. President, I submit at this time, 
for appropriate reference, a Senate reso- 
lution suggesting the appointment of 
such a special negotiator. I do so because 
I am convinced that we must not leave 
unexplored any possible way to end this 
terrible war in a peaceful and honorable 
way. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter and ac- 
companying suggestion made by General 
Gavin. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the resolution will be printed in the 
Record; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and attachment will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 270) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

S. Res. 270 

Whereas termination of the Vietnam war 
requires negotiation among the parties to 
the conflict, as well as among other interested 
governments, looking toward a political set- 
tlement; and 

Whereas prospects for such a settlement 
would be improved by the appointment by 
the United States Government of a special 
negotiator of international repute, heretofore 
not involved in the issue: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States 
should appoint an individual official who 
would be given cabinet-level status, sole re- 
sponsibility for conducting negotiations, and 
full authority to take the initiative in pro- 
moting such negotiations. 


The letter and attachment are as fol- 

lows: 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs., 
February 9, 1968. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In these trying 
times I often think of our first meeting be- 
fore your committee in February of last year, 
when all of us present discussed the problem 
of “victory” in Vietnam, and the inevitability 
of our very deep involvement if the policies 
of that time were to be continued. Since then, 
I have occasionally written and, more often, 
spoken on the subject in order to convey to 
the American people some understanding ot 
what the consequences of our involvement 
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may mean to us and what changes should be 
made to bring about a better balance in our 
commitments. 

Of late I have become deeply concerned 
with our domestic condition which seems to 
deteriorate with each passing year. Recently, 
I spoke at Yale University and made several 
recommendations. I am enclosing a copy of 
them herewith. I would like to elaborate on 
them a bit. 

I was very close to President Kennedy and 
President De Gaulle and De Gaulle's cabinet 
during the Algerian crisis, Fortunately, we 
were ably represented in Algiers by Mr. Por- 
ter, who is now an ambassador. Recognizing 
the complexity of the Algerian problem and 
the deep personal commitment of French bu- 
reaucrats to past positions, De Gaulle estab- 
lished a separate cabinet-level position to deal 
exclusively with the Algerian affair. He ap- 
pointed M. Louis Joxe to that position. I had 
many discussions with Minister Joxe. Our 
talks were extensive and went into the many 
alternatives, how he would deal with them, 
and what his problems were in negotiating 
with the Algerians. He was interested of 
course, and perhaps a bit suspicious, about 
our own motives in Algiers, and he asked me 
on at least one occasion if we were trying to 
replace France in the Algerian economy. I 
have since thought about that experience and 
I am convinced that a cabinet-level approach 
would be a very fruitful one for the United 
States to take. There are many parallels in 
business. In fact, it is an organization man’s 
approach to dealing with a knotty political- 
military-economic problem. The idea has been 
very well received at Yale, but has had little 
national impact. I suggest it to you for what 
you may consider it worth. 

I have recently returned from two weeks 
in Europe and the Middle East. I spent sev- 
eral days in Saudi Arabia and I had a meet- 
ing with King Faisal and met with many 
members of his cabinet. Later, I spent a day 
in Algiers, again in meeting with a Minister. 
I was startled, if not shocked, by the extent 
of the Soviet penetration into the Arab coun- 
tries. It is terribly important that we use 
every initiative we possess to bring about a 
resolution of the Middle East situation. A 
good friend of mine at Harvard, and an out- 
standing political scientist, had lunch with 
me after my return from the Middle East, 
and he had just returned from Israel. We 
both agreed that all the ingredients to cer- 
tain future war are present in the Middle 
East situation. We allow the present condi- 
tions to continue at great risk to our interests 
in that area and certainly it is not in the 
interest of Israel to have the Soviets move 
in and the Arabs really don’t want them. It 
is our own policy that, in the final analysis, 
is bringing them in. Sadly, this too is related 
to the Southeast Asian involvement. 

Good luck to you in these troublesome 
times and I refer not only to Southeast Asia, 
but to your forthcoming political campaign. 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. GAVIN: 


[Attachment] 
+. * * * * 
The President should appoint, with the 
consent of the Senate, a special Cabinet-level 
individual of international stature to enter 
negotiations with our Allies and Hanoi and 
the National Liberation Front. His sole re- 
sponsibility should be the termination of the 
Viet Nam war. He should be served by his 
own staff free from bureaucratic interference 
and the burden of past positions. We ap- 
pointed such an individual when we sought 
to control nuclear energy immediately after 
World War II, and again to administer the 
Marshall Plan. While making such an ap- 
pointment in itself will not guarantee suc- 
cessful negotiations, I am convinced that the 
chances will be significantly enhanced. This 
is standard tional practice in busi- 
ness, Where you have a problem of con- 
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siderable magnitude that affects the entire 
organization, but is one that several depart- 
ments have a particular interest in, from an 
organizational point of view, the proper ap- 
proach is to put the total responsibility for 
solving the problem into the hands of an able 
individual selected for that particular task. 
Finally, I would like to point out that in 
developing a solution to the Algerian prob- 
lem, a problem which, in my opinion, was 
far more difficult and complex than our Viet- 
nam problem, the government of France 
established a special cabinet level post, a 
Minister for Algerian Affairs; M. Louis Joxe, 
was appointed Minister, and I discussed his 
problems in the midst of his labors on a num- 
ber of occasions. So, I would strongly recom- 
mend that the selection and appointment of 
an American of national and international 
stature to such a position. It would make 
clear our serious intent to get on with a set- 
tlement of the problem. In approaching the 
problem, it would free the individual charged 
with this responsibility of any obligations to 
those who have taken different positions in 
the past, and finally, combined with a cessa- 
tion of the bombings in the North, it should 
provide the first essential step that could 
lead to peace in Southeast Asia. 

A settlement of our Southeast Asian in- 
volvement should enable us to divert our 
attention and our resources to our domestic 
problems and to other troublesome areas in 
oter parts of the globe. And there are other 
areas of the globe now in critical need of 
our attention. I recently returned from a 
visit to the Middle East and North Africa. 
The Soviet penetration of that area is now 
going on at an alarming rate. Conditions in 
the Middle East must be stabilized and this 
can only be achieved by the United States 
playing a more active role in seeking a solu- 
tion to the Israeli-Arab problem. The condi- 
tions pertaining today, if allowed to continue 
in their present troublesome state, would 
only lead to further fighting later on. We 
should seek to have a Commission appointed 
by the United Nations to look into the Middle 
East situation. This Commission should be 
charged with an examination of the present 
conditions in the Middle East area, the ob- 
ligations and intentions of the several 
nations having a major interest in this area, 
and the development of a solution that will 
restore stability and tranquillity to the area. 
Doing this will do more than solve the Middle 
East problem. It will insure the continuing 
integrity of the defense of Western Europe. 
For I can assure you that a major Soviet 
penetration into the Middle East and the 
North African areas will at once place West- 
ern Europe in clear Jeopardy. Western Europe 
itself deserves our most serious consideration. 
The present organization and staffing of 
NATO is no longer appropriate to the needs 
of Europe. NATO must be reorganized to 
reflect the growing military and economic 
importance of the European Economic Com- 
munity. Our troop commitment to Europe 
should be drastically reduced. The military 
command of the NATO forces in Europe 
should be a European with an American 
deputy. Changes such as these will not only 
reflect the realities of political, economic, 
and military conditions in Europe today, but 
will also result in a significant dollar saving 
for the United States. 

Finally, while there is a great deal that 
could and should be said about our domestic 
condition, I would like to mention one aspect 
of our national life. There are many anom- 
alies in our society and there are just as 
many causes for them. One of the strangest 
of all to me, and one of the most disturbing, 
is the fact that a young man of 18 can be 
drafted and sent off to war to give his life 
for his country, but, except in two states, 
he is not allowed to vote and hence influence 
the election of those who go to public office 
where matters of war and peace are deter- 
mined. A short time ago I spoke at Brandeis 
University and the question of resisting the 
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draft arose. I counseled compliance with the 
law, stating that the proper way to bring 
about a change in the Selective Service Act 
was to elect those to public office who under- 
stood and were sympathetic to your views. It 
was obvious by the reaction that some mem- 
bers of the audience disagreed with me, that 
they believed that they should take the law 
into their own hands and refuse to serve. I 
have looked into the situation further and 
I have been surprised to learn that in only 
two states, Georgia and Kentucky, is the vot- 
ing age 18 and in those states those eligible 
for the draft are allowed to vote. The voting 
age in Alaska is 19 and in Hawaii, 20. In all 
others it is 21. It is time that the Federal 
Government take the initiative in urging 
upon the states changes in their constitu- 
tions that will bring this anomaly to an end. 
The voting age should be uniform and should 
be the same age that is used as the basis 
for determining a man’s eligibility to serve 
in the Armed Forces of his country and give 
his life if necessary. The voting age should 
be 18. 

The age of rapid technological change in 
which we live brings us both new opportu- 
nities and new dangers. We must learn with 
Heraclitus that change is a fundamental fact 
of life. We must learn, with Marsh, to peer 
into the future to assess the ultimate, as 
well as the proximate, consequences of our 
scientific achievements. We must recognize 
that technological advances have rendered 
obsolete our old ideas of national strategy 
and the application of national power. Our 
international policy must reflect that recog- 
nition. And no where is it more important 
that this be so than in our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

These briefly, are the thoughts I have at- 
tempted to convey to you this evening. My 
own thoughts on resolving the conflict may 
prove to be inadequate. But to remain silent 
in a time of national crisis is unworthy of 
free Americans. To do so is to merit the ap- 
pellation once bestowed by a President of 
this university on the deist Ethan Allen, 
who, he said, was “ye wickedest man ever 
to walk ye guilty globe.” That title, at least, 
is one I hope to avoid. 


TO PRINT A REVISED EDITION OF 
THE “ELECTION LAW GUIDE- 
BOOK” AS A SENATE DOCUMENT— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 1027) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 271) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of the “Election Law 
Guidebook” as a Senate document, and 
submitted a report thereon, which reso- 
lution was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 271 

Resolved, That a revised edition of Senate 
Document Numbered 91 of the Eighty-ninth 
Congress, entitled “Election Law Guidebook,” 
be printed as a Senate document, and that 
there be printed one thousand additional 
copies of such document for the use of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


JANE W. BELL 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration reported the following original 
resolution (S. Res. 272); which was 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 272 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Jane W. Bell, widow of J. Heywood Bell, Jr., 
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an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compen- 
sation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


ANNE M. CRAIG 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 273); which 
was placed on the calendar: 


S. Res. 273 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Anne M. Craig, widow of Rupert T. Craig, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to three months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances, 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 674 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the amendment (No. 
662) proposed by Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware (for himself and Mr. SmarHers) to 
the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 675 


Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, and Mr. MUSKIE) 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the amend- 
ment (No. 662) proposed by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware (for himself and Mr. 
SmaTHERS) to House bill 15414, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENT No. 676 


Mr. MONRONEY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the amendment (No. 662) proposed by 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for himself 
and Mr. SMATHERS) to House bill 15414, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


UNLAWFUL SEIZURE OF U.S. FISH- 
ING VESSELS BY FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 677 


Mr. GRIFFIN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2269) to amend the act of 
August 27, 1954, relative to the unlawful 
seizure of fishing vessels of the United 
States by foreign countries, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 3218, RE- 
LATING TO THE BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency will hold a hear- 
ing on April 5, 1968, on S. 3218, a bill to 
enable the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States to approve extension of 
certain loans, guarantees, and insurance 
in connection with exports from the 
United States in order to improve the 
balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States. 

The hearing will commence at 10 a.m. 
in room 5302, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements in connection 
with the bill should notify Mr. Lewis G. 
Odom, Jr., staff director and general 
counsel, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, room 5300, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510, 
telephone 225-3979. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Rowland K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, to 
be US. attorney, for the district of the Canal 
Zone, for the term of 8 years (reappoint- 
ment). 


On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in this nomination to file 
with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, April 3, 1968, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tion, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 


COMMENT BY JOSEPH McCAFFREY 
ON 11TH MEETING OF CANADA- 
UNITED STATES INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, March 21, Joseph McCaffrey gave 
a much appreciated commentary, over 
Channel 7 News. The commentary re- 
lated to the interparliamentary meeting 
between Members of the U.S. Congress 
and the Canadian Parliament which 
was held last week. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the commentary printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHANNEL 7 News, Marcu 21, 1968 
(Commentary by Joseph McCaffrey) 

There are many regrets about the war in 
Viet-Nam, not the least perhaps, is that it 
diverts our attention from other areas and 
countries in the world. While we concentrate 
on the war, our relationships in other areas 
of the world are deteriorating. 

Fortunately, an interested group within 
the United States Congress is working this 
week to counter this trend with one impor- 
tant country, Canada. 

Yesterday saw the start of the 11th meet- 
ing of the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary group, with a Senate-House dele- 
gation hosting members of the Canadian 
House of Commons and Senate. During the 
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day one panel group discussed trade and 
economic matters, including the balance of 
payments problems, the automotive agree- 
ment and the International Grains agree- 
ment. A second panel focused on defense 
and security issues, including NATO and 
policies toward Communist China. 

Last year millions of Americans discov- 
ered Canada because of its marvelous EXPO 
67. Although they knew it was there, as peo- 
ple know that the North Pole and the South 
Pole are there, they never fully realized what 
a great country Canada really is and, espe- 
cially, what great people the Canadians are. 
We have an important link with Canada 
because our futures are locked together. Un- 
fortunately, we accept our relationship with 
her, spending more time and worry on other 
countries around the globe, than we do with 
the country we share a common border from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Perhaps, this may be the reason we get 
along so well. Each of us respects the other, 
and each minds its own business pretty well. 
But it is nice to see official delegations from 
the two countries sit down and talk over 
common problems, as is now being done here 
in Washington. And it’s especially nice to 
have such good neighbors. 


BILLBOARD BAN IN VERMONT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, March 26, 1968, the New York Times 
carried an editorial entitled “Victory for 
Vermont.” The editorial relates to a new 
bill for control or elimination of bill- 
boards, which was passed recently by the 
Vermont State Legislature. Apparently, 
Vermont and Hawaii are the only two 
States of the Union that now have leg- 
islation for the effective control of un- 
sightly billboards. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 26, 1968] 
VICTORY FoR VERMONT 


When you have the Green Mountains, who 
needs a billboard? In deciding to ban off- 
premise billboards, Vermont has acted in- 
telligently in its own economic self-interest. 
Tourism is one of the state's major indus- 
tries, and visitors come to enjoy Vermont's 
beauty and serenity, not to read huge glaring 
signs for headache pills or Tom, Dick and 
Harry's Motel. 

Since travelers need information on where 
to stay, eat, shop and seek recreation, the 
new Vermont law makes provision for “sign 
plazas” at periodic intervals where business- 
men can advertise their services. Those who 
conduct roadside businesses will still be able 
to erect signs on their own property, but the 
height, frequency and character of these 
signs are to be regulated by the state. Else- 
where, the landscape will be uncluttered by 
intrusive and unnecessary signs. 

Several states have banned billboard ad- 
vertising on scenic highways or on certain 
major roads, but Vermont and Hawaii are the 
only states to do away with all off-premise 
signs. The esthetic argument for following 
their example is beyond dispute: the slovenly 
approaches to virtually every city in America 
would be dramatically improved if the ugly 
signs were taken down. 

Since most visitors to Vermont arrive by 
automobile, that state’s experience may soon 
prove the economic argument that roadside 
businesses can flourish without festooning 
the countryside with billboards. If so, the 
triumph of the antibillboard forces in Ver- 
mont may lead to victories for common sense 
in other states. 
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MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON CALLS 
UPON PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
TO DEDICATE THEIR TALENTS 
AND ENERGIES TO THEIR COM- 
MUNITIES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
speaking at a B’nai B’rith luncheon at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson com- 
mended this organization's gift to aid the 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum. She 
welcomed their contribution to the 
“growing effort of all responsible citizens 
to solve the problems the Nation faces— 
in housing, in employment, in our 
environment.” 

Mrs. Johnson spoke of her work with 
the Anacostia Neighborhood Museum— 
located in one of Washington’s neediest 
neighborhoods. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution agreed to provide exhibits they 
had tucked away in their basement. An 
old abandoned theater was found and 
young people in the area went to work 
painting the place, sewing curtains for 
the stage, cleaning up an adjoining 
debris-filled lot and putting in trees, 
benches and walks. Today, the Anacos- 
tia Neighborhood Museum is a meeting 
place and learning place, with a busy 
program of art, drama, science classes, 
going on among the exhibits. And the 
building which served only as an eyesore 
has become the action spot for a neigh- 
borhood with very few outlets and oppor- 
tunities. 

The gift offered by the B’nai B’rith will 
be used for much needed art supplies, 


duplicating machines, audio-visual 
equipment for the growing circle of par- 
ticipants. 


The efforts of Mrs. Johnson and the 
many groups that have joined with her 
in improving facilities serving our de- 
prived neighborhoods serve as an answer 
for the many who ask “What can we 
do?” Mrs. Johnson has proved that in- 
dividual efforts on individual projects 
can and do make a difference. And she 
posed a challenge to us all when she 
said: 

We are living in an era when dreams are 
possible—when we dare to draw the curtain 
back on the ghetto and face up to the 
great problems we see. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Johnson’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT THE 

B'nai B'RITH LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

Marcu 26, 1968 


Mrs. Rosenbluth, friends of B'nai B'rith, 
thank you so much for your delightful pro- 
gram and your generous gift. 

I am directing it to a project in southeast 
Washington which I have watched become 
“a possible dream.” It is the Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum located in one of the 
neediest areas of the city. 

Let me tell you about it because it is the 
kind of project or dream which I think would 
be possible in almost any town—perhaps in 
your town. 

Almost every town has a museum—often 
with more exhibits tucked away in a base- 
ment than they have room to show. That was 
the case of the Smithsonian Institution here. 
Dr. Dillon Ripley felt that the museum 
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should be stretching out to neighborhood 
programs in Washington. 

An old abandoned theater was found. A 
group of neighbors were gathered together to 
select from a list the exhibits they would 
most enjoy—space objects, prehistoric ani- 
mals, sea life—everything from skeletons to 
model airplanes rated very high. 

Young people—through Operation Trail 
Blazers—went to work painting up the place, 
high school girls sewed the curtains for the 
stage where programs are now held regularly. 
The boys cleaned up an adjoining debris-filled 
lot and put in trees, benches and walks. 

A host of community volunteers helped the 
youngsters scrape, plaster, paint and plant. 

Today Anacostia Neighborhood Museum is 
a meeting place and learning place, with a 
busy program of art, drama, science classes, 
going on among the exhibits. 

A building which served only as an eye- 
sore has become the action spot for a neigh- 
borhood with very few outlets and op- 

ties. 

I’m told they need art supplies, duplicat- 
ing machines, audiovisual equipment—for 
their growing circle of participants. Your gift 
will help them grow. And I thank you. I 
chose this because you are oriented toward 
helping youth. 

I am deeply impressed with all the activ- 
ities of the women of B'nai B’rith—from 
Operation Stork which, through better care 
for mothers, has helped reduce the number 
of birth defects—to your Adopt a Grand- 
parent program. 

There is certainly no generation gap in the 
loving care which your chapters give to peo- 
ple of all ages in need, sometimes in need 
only of an interested friend. 

Today when we are surrounded by many 
unmet human needs, we meet them by com- 
bining our talents—just as you are doing. 

In an earlier and less complicated age, 
Thomas Jefferson spoke of “the pursuit of 
happiness.” Each generation must redefine 
the meaning of this phrase. In this sense, we 
are always on the journey of discovery. 

For many of us, to “pursue happiness,” 
means to help find it for someone else. That 
is why we constantly seek the dignity of a 
better life for all our citizens. 

Someone once said, “You have to stay 
awake to make your dreams come true.” 

And when I look at the long list of projects 
and activities which B’nai B’rith engages in 
each day, I know you are awake, and you 
are making dreams come true. 

We are living in an era when dreams are 
possible—when we dare to draw the curtain 
back on the ghetto and face up to the great 
problems we see. 

Businessmen—labor leaders—community 
leaders, and most important, women, are 
joining in to do something about them. 

You, who have devoted your efforts to the 
age-old problems of mankind—poverty, 
disease, ignorance—certainly know that there 
is a growing effort of all responsible citizens 
to solve the problems the Nation faces—in 
housing, in employment, in our environment. 

The social conscience of an affluent society 
has prompted the Nation’s life insurance 
companies to invest one billion dollars to re- 
building the city slums across America. Al- 
most daily, I see the parade through the 
White House of people who are answering 
the President’s call to hammer out realistic 
solutions to tough problems—such as how 
to hire the hardcore unemployed. 

This effort will always have its critics. 
Every great effort in our history from the 
Declaration of Independence to the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, to the War on Poverty 
has faced the old complaint of the cynics: 
“You'll never get it off the ground.” 

Sometimes I think we Americans con- 
stantly punish ourselves by questioning and 
criticizing our own good achievements. We 
must not be complacent—never! We must be 
struggling always. But certainly we do not 
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have to spend our time on a collective 
psychiatrist couch. 

Skepticism is valid, but cynicism—the kind 
of doubt which paralyzes—can cripple a Na- 
tion’s self-confidence and undermine its 
spirit. 

A cynic, it has been said, is a man who 
knows the price of everything and the value 
of nothing. 

And so—I salute you for your lack of 
cynicism—for your courage and your willing- 
ness to keep your eyes on the tasks before 
you. 

The dedication of your talents and your 
energies to your communities and your Na- 
tion is an inspiration to all of us. Please know 
how grateful the President and I are for all 
you do. 


THE THREE SISTERS BRIDGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in an 
effort to keep the Senate fully informed 
about the highway controversy in the 
District of Columbia, most especially 
with respect to the Three Sisters Bridge, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record two documents: a state- 
ment issued by the Arlington County 
Board on January 8, 1968, and the text 
of a brief letter addressed to the Gover- 
nor of Virginia by the Arlington County 
Board, clarifying the board's position on 
the Three Sisters Bridge. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON THREE SISTERS BRIDGE 


(Adopted by unanimous vote of the Arlington 
County Board on January 6, 1968) 

The Arlington County Board is gravely 
concerned over the threatened destruction of 
a substantial area of National Park lands lo- 
cated in this County, which would result if 
the proposed Three Sisters Bridge is con- 
structed across the Potomac River as a part 
of the Interstate Highway System. Such ac- 
tion would be in direct violation of solemn 
written agreements now outstanding between 
this County, the State of Virginia and the 
Federal Government, under which agreements 
Arlington has made substantial direct con- 
tributions toward the purchase of this park 
property. We have authorized litigation, 
which is now pending on our behalf in the 
District of Columbia courts, to prevent this 
irrevocable major damage to the park system 
of our National Capital area. 

Arlington citizens are of course concerned 
that there be adequate transportation fa- 
cilities between Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, but we are confident that other 
and better arrangements can be made to 
meet these needs. We support the statement 
of the Secretary of Transportation that there 
should be a further analysis of the problem, 
and we welcome the interest in the subject 
which has been shown by Mayor Washington 
and the District of Columbia Council. Repre- 
sentatives of the Arlington County govern- 
ment will be happy to meet with them at any 
time to discuss the matter. It is not in the 
long range interest of any American citizen 
who loves his Nation’s Capital and its en- 
virons to have the parks of this area covered 
over with concrete. 


OFFICE OF THE COUNTY BOARD, 
Arlington, Va., March 12, 1968. 
Hon. Mitts E. GODWIN, Jr., 
The Governor, Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sm: A number of citizens in Arlington 
have urged that a copy of the Board's resolu- 
tion on the subject of Three Sisters Island 
Bridge be sent to The Governor and accord- 
ingly we are enclosing a copy of the most re- 
cent resolution on this subject passed on 
January 6, 1968. Subsequently, representa- 
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tives of Arlington have met with Mayor 
Washington and other District and Federal 
Government officials concerned and have 
presented the Arlington view forcefully. The 
matter is still under consideration in the 
Department of Transportation. 

We hope very much you will support the 
Arlington position in any way you can. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH L. FISHER, 
Vice Chairman, 


THE NEED FOR EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, last 
year I introduced a bill (S. 47) to create 
a new Hoover-type Commission on the 
Operation of the Executive Branch. This 
body would be composed of Members of 
Congress, the executive branch, and out- 
standing citizens from private life who 
would study the operations of the Federal 
bureaucracy for a 2-year period and then 
submit a report and recommendations to 
Congress. The worth of such periodic 
outside studies has been amply demon- 
strated. The recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission alone, for example, 
are estimated to have saved the taxpayers 
at least $7 billion. 

This bill, which has been cosponsored 
by 41 Senators, and a similar measure 
(S. 2116) introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] to which has been cosponsored by 
21 Senators, formed the basis for a series 
of hearings recently held by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization. 
These hearings produced a broad range 
of support from academicians, former 
Government officials, and Members of 
Congress. 

Further cause for the establishment of 
such a study commission was given in 
an article published in the Washington 
Post today, which discussed the recent 
report of the USIA Advisory Commission. 
The Advisory Commission concluded that 
an independent review of the agency’s 
operations was needed at least once every 
3 years. 

Declaring that “it is time to examine 
assumptions” about our foreign informa- 
tion program, the Commission urged that 
an outside group be created to examine 
such fundamental questions as whether 
or not those who make U.S. foreign po- 
licy should also be placed in charge of our 
overseas information program. 

Mr. President, the Commission pro- 
posed by S. 47 could begin to develop the 
guidelines Congress needs to find answers 
to such important questions. We must 
begin the study now, however, if we are 
to be able to anticipate crises, rather 
than wait for events to overtake us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Post article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1968] 
USIA ADVISERS URGE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 
Now 

A public advisory commission sald yester- 
day the time has come for a broad, outside- 
the-Government review of the basic concepts 
of the Government’s overseas information 
program and how they are being carried out, 
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Citing an eight-year-old recommendation 
that the U.S. Information Agency’s activities 
come under independent review at least once 
every three years, the USIA’s Advisory Com- 
mission said “it is our earnest recommenda- 
tion that it be done now” and “under con- 
tract with an organization beyond the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The five-man Commission, which was set 
up by law two decades ago as a citizen group 
to advise the Government on its overseas 
propaganda work, also suggested a Congres- 
sional check on whether the Commission it- 
self has proved worthwhile. 

The Commission, now headed by CBS 
President Frank Stanton, made its proposals 
in a 60-page annual report to Congress. 

The report said that in contrast to the 
years just after World War II, the United 
States can no longer expect foreigners to 
accept “intact or in toto” the words Wash- 
ington sends abroad about itself. 

It said that in advanced areas like West 
Europe and Japan, the most effective way 
to reach people is through personal contacts 
which affect local communications and edu- 
cational systems. 

In the more backward parts of the world, 
it said, direct communication from the out- 
side—such as radio broadcasting—is still ef- 
fective. 

In declaring “it is time to examine as- 
sumptions” about the foreign information 
program, the Commission tossed in some 
questions of its own. Among them: 

“Is USIA to be but an agent of American 
‘propaganda’? 

“Should it be more than an arm of for- 
eign policy?” 

Should the cultural exchange program 
now run by the State Department be trans- 
ferred to USIA or should USIA be brought 
under a restructured State Department? 

Should those who make U.S. foreign policy 
be in charge of telling the world about it? 

Should USIA play a role in foreign policy- 
making? 

Other members of the advisory Commis- 
sion include Sigurd S. Larmon, former board 
chairman and president of Young & Rubi- 
cam; radio-television consultant M. S. No- 
vik; Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post; and Thomas Vail, editor 
and publisher of the Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


THE GULF OF TONKIN INCIDENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
reason for the detailed examination of 
the incidents which occurred in the Gulf 
of Tonkin in August of 1964 by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was the 
opinion of a distinguished retired naval 
officer, Adm. Arnold E. True, that the at- 
tacks on American ships were not as the 
Department of Defense described them 
at the time. This skepticism of Admiral 
True was originally expressed to me in a 
letter of March 10, 1966, in which he as- 
serted that the Southeast Asia resolution 
“was based on false premises.” 

The testimony of former Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara on February 
20, 1968, shows that Congress was not 
fully informed on important aspects of 
these incidents when it acted on the ad- 
ministration’s request to support in- 
creased U.S. military involvement in 
Vietnam. 

I have recently received another letter 
from this distinguished admiral in which 
he comments on the latest testimony of 
Mr. McNamara. His remarks are most 
interesting. 

Because of the great amount of public 
interest in this whole matter, I asked Ad- 
miral True for his permission to make 
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our correspondence public. He kindly 
agreed. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my correspond- 
ence with Admiral True, along with a 
brief biographical sketch, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

Adm. Arnold E. True graduated 
from Annapolis in 1920, served in the 
Asiatic fleet for 7 years and commanded 
the destroyer U.S.S. Hamman at the 
Battle of Midway—it was sunk by Japa- 
nese torpedoes as it aided the stricken 
aircraft carrier Yorktown; the Hamman 
lost two-thirds of its crew, 11 of its 13 
officers. True, an authority on destroyer 
tactics—he revised the Navy’s basic man- 
ual on the subject—retired from active 
duty in 1946; now he runs a thousand- 
acre cattle ranch in La Honda, Calif., and 
is professor of meteorology at San Jose 
State College. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Manch 30, 1966. 
Rear Adm. ARNOLD C. TRUE, 
U.S. Navy, retired, 
La Honda, Calif. 

DEAR ADMIRAL TRUE: I regret the delay in 
answering your letter of March 20 concern- 
ing the Gulf of Tonkin incident. I appreciate 
your taking the trouble to let me have your 
comments on this incident. Coming from 
such an experienced person, they were of 
special interest. 

I enclose a copy of a collection of back- 
ground documents relating to the situation 
in Vietnam which contains a number of 
items from official sources relating to the in- 
cident. I believe that you will find the in- 
formation you want in these materials. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 

P.S.—I have had reservations about their 
story, but have no way effectively to question 
it. 


San Joss, CALIF., 
March 18, 1968. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thank you very 
much for your letter and for the copy of the 
Hearings on the Gulf of Tonkin incident. 
I read it carefully and with great interest. I 
will not attempt to comment in detail as 
that would require a lengthy document. 

Naturally I do not know the contents of 
the intelligence reports of “highly classified 
and unimpeachable nature” and after read- 
ing the report of the hearings I am still in 
doubt as to whether there was an attack on 
August 4 or not. My general impression was 
that the Secretary was trying desperately to 
make a case. I do not believe the attack, if 
any, was unprovoked. The North Vietnamese 
had good reason to believe, whether true or 
not, that our ships were closely associated 
with the South Vietnamese attacks on the 
islands. The Secretary repeated many times 
that they knew the two operations were sepa- 
rate based on the later testimony of a cap- 
tured Vietnamese officer. Senator Morse cor- 
rectly stated that this was weak evidence. In 
such circumstances, the prisoner was likely 
to say what he thought the interrogator 
wanted him to say. 

I would put a great deal of weight on the 
message Captain Herrick sent three hours 
after the “attack,” saying that it was doubt- 
ful and recommending further evaluation. 
The “evaluation” apparently took place in 
telephone conversation between Hawaii and 
Washington. My experience with Sonar is that 
at high speed on a maneuvering ship, sonar 
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is practically worthless. I do not doubt that 
the destroyers thought at the time that an 
attack was being made or about to be made. 
The subsequent reports of sighting “cockpit 
lights” silhouettes, etc. are not convincing. In 
cases of this sort, it is always possible to find 
some member of the crew who saw“ some- 
thing. 

I had talked at some length with a flight 
surgeon who was on board the Ticonderoga 
at the time and who talked with the pilots 
of the planes who were on the scene. He told 
me that the pilots reported to him that they 
saw nothing except one thought he saw the 
wake of a third ship. The doctor said that 
after the planes returned to the carrier, 
preparations were immediately started for 
a strike. 

The flight surgeon further stated that 
there were many expressions of surprise 
among officers and crew of the Ticonderoga 
that the response seemed so much out of 
proportion to the alleged provocation. 

You are welcome to use my letters in any 
way that you see fit as I have only expressed 
my honest opinions. Perhaps the opinions 
are biased somewhat by my conviction that 
our land war in Asia is not only unjustified 
but also not in the best interests of the U.S. 
However, I tried to read the record as a court 
case and from the evidence presented, I 
would not have found the North Vietnamese 
guilty of unprovoked attack on our ships. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD E. TRUE. 
La HONDA, CALIF., 
March 10, 1966. 
Hon. WM. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Congressional resolu- 
tion giving President Johnson authority to 
use the armed services as he saw fit in Viet- 
nam was based on the Tonkin Gulf incident. 

In press accounts of this incident it ap- 
pears that the Destroyer Maddox on the high 
seas was being followed by N. Vietnamese 
torpedo boats which also had a right to be 
on the high seas. These reports say that the 
Maddox, suspecting an attack, "fired a warn- 
ing shot across their bows.” Next day they 
are reported to have made a torpedo attack. 

I commanded a destroyer, a division and a 
squadron during WWII. The account sounds 
unrealistic. (1) A DD cannot fire “across the 
bow” of a following ship. (2) There is no 
provision in international law for “firing a 
warning shot“ at another man-of-war on the 
high seas. As commander of a man-of-war, I 
would consider any such shot as hostile and 
would not only be justified but required by 
Navy regulations to retaliate. 

It seems to me that if the accounts, I read, 
are correct, the U.S. fired the first shot in the 
war with N. Vietnam and then bombed the 
torpedo base because they retaliated, and 
that the resolution was passed on false 
premises, 

Can you tell me if this is correct? 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD E. TRUE, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired). 
Manch 1, 1968. 
Rear Adm. ARNOLD C. TRUE, 
La Honda, Calif. 

Dear ADMIRAL True: In view of your in- 
terest in getting to the truth about what 
happened in the Gulf of Tonkin incidents, 
I think you may want to read the enclosed 
record of Secretary McNamara’s recent tes- 
timony before the Committee. I would, of 
course, welcome any comments you care to 
make after you have had a chance to read it. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 

P.S.—Your letters were one of the first 
items which led me to look into the Tonkin 
circumstances. You have been very helpful to 
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me and the Committee. I assume from your 
former letters that you have no objection to 
my using your letters for the enlightenment 
of my colleagues and the public. If you do 
have objections please let me know. 


FREE WORLD GAINS IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in this pe- 
riod which brings us, daily, much defeat- 
ist talk about the posture of the United 
States in Southeast Asia, we should be 
careful not to hear with but one ear. 
There are, indeed, signs that defeatism is 
unnecessary, wasteful talk. There are 
signs of significant gains in Asia, result- 
ing from our commitment in Vietnam. 
Roscoe Drummond, in his column in to- 
day’s Washington Post, summed up his 
conclusions after a monthlong tour of 
the Western Pacific. Said he: 

There doesn't have to be another Vietnam 
and almost certainly won’t be if we stay the 
course and prove that Communist expansion- 
by-force cannot succeed. 


Much has been accomplished in Asia 
in the way of improving the economic 
viability and the political stability of 
the free world nations in the great arc 
stretching from Japan to Pakistan, Mr. 
President. As Drummond says: 


The American military presence in the 
Pacific has been an essential part of what 
has already been accomplished ... 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Drummond’s column, entitled “Free 
World Gains in Pacific Are Best Assur- 
ance of Peace,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREE WORLD GAINS IN PACIFIC ARE BEST 
ASSURANCE OF PEACE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Honce Konc.—Three significant conclusions 
emerge from a month-long tour through the 
Western Pacific, 

1. The peace of the world will be de- 
termined more by what happens in Asia 
than in Europe. 

2. There are many valuable Asian assets 
and allies on the side of the Free World 
and they’re growing stronger. 

8. The United States can draw useful 
lessons from Vietnam about how we can 
best avert future Vietnams. 

The Pacific era is upon us and the United 
States is inevitably an essential and almost 
certainly a benefited participant in it. 

Let me develop these points: 

Stakes—They couldn’t be higher, in the 
great arc from Japan to Pakistan, lives more 
than half the world's population. Whether 
in the next few years these people make solid 
economic progress or sink into economic 
decay will be decisive as to whether the rest 
of the world can live in peace. 

Whether the non-Communist nations of 
Southeast Asia can achieve political stability 
to make them more secure from externally 
directed subversion, this too is at stake. The 
Soviet Union, Red China, and the United 
States all face the Pacific and it will be here 
where the success or failure of Communist 
expansion-by-force will be settled. 

Assets—Looking through the anxious mists 
of Vietnam, you will see that the Pacific as- 
sets on the side of the Free World are greater 
today than they looked as though they would 
ever be two years ago. The foremost is Japan’s 
dynamic achievement of becoming the world’s 
third industrial power—an accomplishment 
which rests upon a maturing parliamentary 
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democracy and an animate, venturesome, 
free-enterprise economy. Japan is America's 
trustworthy and stalwart partner, and each 
provides the other with its most profitable 
overseas market. 

But the most startling and unexpected 
asset is that virtually all the non-Communist 
nations of the Western Pacific are achieving 
such steady economic development. Progress 
is uneven but visible everywhere. 

South Korea and Taiwan are outstanding 
examples. Thailand, too. In Singapore, Ma- 
laysia, and even in Laos, economic develop- 
ment is encouraging. 

Political institutions are being strength- 
ened. Moderate political leadership is gain- 
ing. And on top of it all, the superb turn- 
around of Indonesia—from Sukarno to Su- 
harto, from pro-Communist to anti-Commu- 
nist, from pro-Peking to pro-Indonesia, from 
an economic shambles to economic sanity. 

U.S. role—There doesn’t have to be another 
Vietnam and almost certainly won't be if 
we stay the course and prove that Com- 
munist expansion-by-force cannot succeed. 

The American military presence in the Pa- 
cific has been an essential part of what has 
already been accomplished in preserving the 
independence of the non-Communist nations, 

It shouldn't and won't be withdrawn, but 
the United States cannot and should not 
alone assume a guarantee to rush troops to 
the aid of every Southeast Asian government 
faced with Communist insurgency. The U.S. 
presence is a guarantee against nuclear black- 
mail or attack by Red China. 

But the United States should only protect 
the nations which show that they are ready 
to join with others in the same region to 
protect themselves. This regional coherence 
is appearing. The future defense in South- 
east Asia must be a mutual responsibility, not 
& lone American responsibility. 

And the economic burdens of providing 
the necessary economic aid to the develop- 
ing Asian nations must be accepted by all the 
developed nations—the United States, Japan, 
and Europe. 

We need to encourage Asian initiatives. 
We are already seeing the fruits of Asian 
leadership. 

The United States, in its own interests, 
will be a major participant in the emerging 
Pacific era—and a major beneficiary. 


RATIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS WOULD SERVE AS 
GREAT MOMENT IN HISTORY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
would be a great moment in history if 
during this International Human Rights 
Year the Senate would lend its approval 
to the human rights conventions on 
forced labor, freedom of tion, 
genocide, and political rights of 
women. 

I view with much concern the inaction 
of the Senate in fulfilling our constitu- 
tional responsibility to ratify these con- 
ventions. 

The one bright star was the Senate’s 
approval on November 2, 1967, of the 
Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

Again I repeat that the ratification of 
the remaining conventions would require 
no implementing legislation. It would be 
a clear-cut message of our genuine hopes 
to universalize the rights enjoyed today. 

History offers us a great orportunity. 
We should take it and demonstrate our 
desire to exert a very positive interna- 
tional influence. 

We have made great strides domes- 
tically in the struggle for human equality 
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and dignity. The world is looking closely 
at our next move. 

I urge that there be no further delay 
in the ratification of the human rights 
conventions. They will further uphold 
the dignity of man. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Partners of the Alliance program has 
given thousands of our citizens an oppor- 
tunity to become personally involved in 
helping the people of Latin America to 
help themselves. 

Virginia is the 33d State in the United 
States to participate in this program. A 
trade development team from Virginia 
only recently returned from a visit to 
Brazil, where they studied ways of estab- 
lishing cooperative programs between 
Brazil and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

One of the most active supporters of 
this program is Gov. Mills Godwin. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of remarks made by 
the Governor at a recent Partners of the 
Alliance dinner in Richmond. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Gov. Mitts E. GODWIN, JR., AT 
THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
RICHMOND, VA. 

I can think of very little that I can add to 
what has already been said about the Partners 
of the Alliance program in Virginia, except 
that it has my own hearty endorsement. 

I do not see this program as a government- 
to-government effort. That phase is covered 
by the Alliance for Progress itself, Our con- 
cept is in every sense a people-to-people 
effort. 

Its purpose is not to re-enforce the idea 
that the government of the United States or 
the government of Virginia is interested in 
the government or in the politics of South 
America. This should be obvious, I think. 

Our aim is to convince those who have 
heard the siren song of collectivism that 
there is a better way. We are out to make 

the empty promises of Communism 
with the tools, the know-how, and above all 
the concern of American private enterprise. 

This is why I think that if this program 
is to succeed, it must be planned, it must be 
executed, and it must be financed, from pri- 
vate sources. 

And above all, it must be a program in 
which Virginians meet Brazilians as partners 
in a common enterprise, in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect, and on the common 
ground of human brotherhood. 

We are not trying to impress upon another 
country how much better off we are in 
America. We are to demonstrate how 
much better off the people of Santa Caterina 
can be under a system of self-determination 
and self-help. 

Whatever fault we may find with Com- 
munism—and I find its faults to be over- 
whelming—it has given its adherents a 
powerful sense of purpose. We need no other 
proof than the tenacity and the ferocity of 
the Viet Cong. 

It is my hope that the Partners of the 
Alliance program can help to give new con- 
viction to a similar sense of purpose among 
the people of Santa Caterina. And perhaps 
their example will in turn strengthen our 
own sense of purpose. 

I would also hope that from this effort 
there might be generated an increase in the 
flow of goods between our countries. Trade 
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in material things cannot help but be fol- 
lowed by trade in ideas and in concepts, and 
add to mutual understanding. 

Partnership is not a one-way street, and I 
trust that this partnership will result in a 
healthy and mutually beneficial interchange 
between our two countries. 

But while we will both be interested in 
part in material things, I think it offers those 
Virginians who take an active role a unique 
opportunity. 

For most of our adult lifetimes, we have 
been concerned about the spread of Commu- 
nism over the world. As we have seen its 
threat increasing, we have felt a growing 
helplessness as to what we could do as in- 
dividuals to halt its spread. 

The Partners of the Alliance program, I 
think, offers us a chance for personal involve- 
ment in that struggle, a chance to demon- 
strate in person what our American system 
has to offer by comparison, and to do so 
among our close neighbors in the Americas 
to the South. 

I hope that a great many of you who are 
here today will accept this as a personal 
challenge. Eyen as I thank each one of you 
for expressing an interest by your presence 
here, I hope that in the months to come, you 
will thank the members of the steering com- 
mittee, the Ambassador from Brazil, and the 
people of a neighboring country for the op- 
portunity they have offered to each one of 
you to engage in a personal crusade for free- 
dom and for the preservation of our way of 
life. 


NOMINATION OF WILBUR J. COHEN 
TO BE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post, in an editorial noting the 
nomination of Wilbur J. Cohen as Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
predicted that the nomination would be 
widely applauded. 

I would like to contribute just a little 
toward the fulfillment of that prophesy. 
Wilbur Cohen, a friend and a constituent, 
is a compassionate intellectual with re- 
markable administrative talent—a rare 
and valuable combintion, 

Mr. Cohen—happily for the Nation, I 
think—has been active in the shaping of 
domestic programs for a great many 
years. He tackles problems with energy 
and intelligence. 

But in this city energy and intelligence 
alone are not enough to deliver great dis- 
tinction. The ingredient that Wilbur 
Cohen adds is joyous enthusiasm. I have 
never known a man on whose spirit mid- 
dle age has left fewer scars. 

He will, I am sure, embark on his new 
duties with the same zest that has always 
characterized his career. A great many of 
us lament the resignation of John Gard- 
ner, a man of fine intellect and ability. 

But few men are better qualified to 
sueceed him than Wilbur Cohen. 

The Washington Star, in its edition of 
March 26, stated: 

In our opinion, the department will be in 
good hands. 


I agree and believe I reflect the feeling 
of all Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial 
of March 24 and of the Washington Star 
editorial of March 26 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1968] 
HEW SECRETARY 


Nomination of Wilbur J. Cohen as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare places in one of the most im- 
portant Cabinet posts a man qualified by ex- 
pert knowledge in the field, by skill as a legis- 
lative adviser and by proficiency as an ad- 
ministrator, 

He was among the recruits to government 
gathered in by President Kennedy’s remark- 
able talent hunt in 1961—a part of that class 
of distinguished governmental servants which 
included Robert McNamara, Dean Rusk, Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Walt W. Rostow, McGeorge Bundy, 
Unlike some of the “recruits,” of course, he 
had a long record of government service be- 
fore his years at the University of Michigan 
where the Kennedy Administration found 
him, 

The British government with its career 
civil servants staffing the departments below 
the top level and its politicians heading them 
may have a happier solution to the problem 
of combining careerism and politics in ad- 
ministration. 

There is no doubt that a government the 
Cabinet level of which was recruited wholly 
from subordinate ranks would suffer an in- 
ternal sclerosis eventually. The infusion, at 
the top, of outside talents, amateur enthusi- 
asm and political skill helps keep our mam- 
moth bureaucracy from succumbing to in- 
breeding. 

In the case of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, however, we have an 
institution where experience and training 
and professional knowledge are at a pre- 
mium. In Wilbur Cohen, the President has an 
administrator as well endowed with these 
qualifications as any in the country. His long 
and close relations with Congress, in draft- 
ing most of the social legislation of our time, 
has given him some of the political feel that 
many other careerists might lack. 

The nomination, for all these reasons, will 
be widely applauded wherever the problems 
of the Department are understood and ap- 
preciated. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 26, 1968] 


Tux OLD Pro 


The nomination of the veteran HEW 
careerist, Wilbur J. Cohen, to become the 
new Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare constitutes the first sharp break in a 
presidential pattern of recruiting big-name 
outsiders to head this vast, sprawling de- 
partment. There are several sound reasons, 
moreover, which might explain President 
Johnson's decision, beyond the considerable 
competence of the nominee himself. 

On the latter point, Cohen is widely re- 
garded as the nation’s preeminent technical 
expert on social legislation. He had a hand 
in drafting the original Social Security Act 
in 1935, and a very large role in the drive 
for enactment of the Medicare program three 
decades later. There are not many current 
programs in the fields of welfare, education 
and health, with a particular emphasis on 
welfare, which do not bear his imprint to 
some degree. 

The sudden departure of John W. Gardner 
from HEW has had a shattering impact on 
that department, as the exodus of many offi- 
cials in recent weeks has made all too plain. 
On this score, too, the appointment of 
Gardner's former deputy makes sense. The 
two men had a mutual respect for one an- 
other, and Gardner's programs of reorgani- 
zation and reform of HEW reportedly re- 
flected a lot of Cohen's own thinking. While 
one can never be certain about such things, 
it is logical to assume that the new secre- 
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tary will continue to move in many of the 
directions already charted. This should help 
quiet, to a degree at least, the unrest. 

In Congress, Cohen is respected as a prag- 
matist even among those who differ with his 
social views. Within the department, he has 
long been the top official best known to the 
most people, and perhaps the most respected, 
in HEW offices around the country as well as 
in Washington, This is a special s 
just now, in view of the administration’s 
push to improve federal-state-local relation- 
ships in social programs. 

Beyond these things, we suspect that the 
President welcomed the prospect of avoiding 
the sort of day-to-day surveillance of HEW 
which would have been required if an inex- 
perienced man were at the helm, In our 
opinion, the department will be in good 
hands. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL MAKES 
GOOD CASE AGAINST TAX IN- 
CREASE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal on Friday set forth 
in concise fashion the arguments against 
a tax increase at this time. Alluding in 
in large part to the case made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
who has spoken out often on this sub- 
ject as chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, the Journal editorial pointed 
out that a tax rise might actually weaken 
our balance-of-payments position while 
resulting in less, not more, Federal in- 
come. This, of course, would result if the 
tax increase slowed down our economy 
while making overseas investment in 
this country less attractive. 

As one who has been seriously con- 
cerned about the possible impact of a 
surtax at this time, and as a member of 
the Joint Economic Committee, I par- 
ticularly commend the Journal editorial 
to those who still have not reached a firm 
position on the surtax issue. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Case AGAINST A Tax INCREASE 

A great many people, both in and out of 
Government, contend that the gold crisis 
has made a 10% income surtax imperative. It 
is, however, possible to argue quite persua- 
sively that a tax boost, far from solving the 
balance-of-payments problem, could easily 
make it worse. 

One man who does so is Senator William 
Proxmire, chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee. “The surtax,” the Wisconsin 
Democrat declares, “would weaken our 
balance-of-payments position. It would ag- 
gravate the gold outflow.” 

In the Senator’s view the tax-rise talk is 
a bit paradoxical. “Consider,” he says, “that 
on February 6, 1964, the then Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon told the House 
Ways and Means Committee that the tax 
reduction recommended that year . . would 
help our balance of payments. 

“He said that it would do so by making 
American investment more attractive rela- 
tive to European investment, and help stop 
the flow of American capital and U.S. gold 
abroad. And Dillon was right. In the two 
years following the 1964 tax reduction, Amer- 
ica’s balance of payments did improve.” 

This year it is reasonable to assume that a 
tax increase would depress expectations of 
after-tax business profits in the U.S. and thus 
make investment in other countries rela- 
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tively more attractive. Ironically this would 
come at a time when Europe’s slower eco- 
nomic pace has been diminishing U.S. inter- 
est in investments there. 

Senator Proxmire is no more optimistic 
that a boost would counter the inflation- 
ary forces that are making U.S. exports less 
competitive abroad. In fact, a tax is a cost 
that would tend to push prices of America’s 
exports still higher. 

The Senator is probably close to the mark 
when he estimates that it would take more 
than a year for a tax increase to have any 
significant anti-inflationary impact on the 
domestic economy. Even that assumes the 
Government would not use any revenue gain 
as an excuse for stepped-up spending—a 
risky assumption at best. 

In any case, the Government almost cer- 
tainly cannot wait a year or more for im- 
provements in the nation’s payments posi- 
tion. Like the rest of the Administration’s 

try, the “two-tier” gold market has 
given the U.S. some time to maneuver, but 
the time is more likely to be measured in 
weeks than in months. 

Much more quickly effective, Senator Prox- 
mire comments, would be sizable reductions 
in nondefense Federal spending. Cuts in out- 
lays, furthermore, would be at least as effec- 
tive as a tax rise in alerting other nations 
to the fact that the U.S. had finally awakened 
to its financial responsibilities. 

For our part we would add that spending 
reductions also would take account of the 
circumstance that the payments crisis has 
been caused almost entirely by actions of 
Government, not the public. Therefore a tax 
increase, in addition to its other flaws, would 
be more than somewhat unfair. 

Even as a booster of Federal revenue, a 
tax rise could prove to be self-defeating. In 
the current uncertain economic situation the 
increase could deflate economic activity to 

such an extent that the higher levies would 
produce not more but less revenue. 

Finally, on a politically pragmatic basis 
pending cuts look fully as good as a tax 

. There are of course potent pres- 
sures pela maintaining or raising practically 
all sorts of Federal nondefense outlays, no 
matter how nonessential or ineffective the 
spending has been. But Congressmen should 
not kid themselves into believing that the 
gold crisis has softened the public’s an- 
tipathy to a tax rise in this election year. 

On all counts, then, the case against a tax 
increase appears powerful. And, as Senator 
Proxmire says, the case is strengthened, not 
weakened, by the urgent need to restore a 
stable dollar. 


TRAVEL ON US.-FLAG AIRLINES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have been 
deeply concerned with the historical 
freedom of travel enjoyed by Americans. 
If it is in the public interest for Amer- 
icans to limit their travel, then I believe 
that they should be allowed to do so on 
a voluntary basis. 

For this reason it seems to me that 
one of the best ways in which the Gov- 
ernment would reduce that part of the 
balance-of-payments deficit attributable 
to international travel would be to en- 
courage its citizens to use U.S. carriers 
whenever possible. In this way Americans 
would still be able to enjoy their tra- 
ditional freedom of travel, while help- 
ing to correct the payments imbalance. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton] recently 
called on all Americans to fly U.S.-flag 
airlines whenever possible. I wish to add 
my support to this plea by Senator 
SYMINGTON. 
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THE “TRUTH” ABOUT SMOKING 
AND HEALTH 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know that other Members of the Senate 
have received inquiries from their con- 
stituents, as I have, about an article on 
smoking and health which appeared in 
the January 1968 issue of True maga- 
zine. The article was entitled “To 
Smoke or Not To Smoke—That Is Still 
the Question.” It was written by Stanley 
Frank and it seems to say that cigarette 
smoking is probably harmless to health. 

Large numbers of reprints of this ar- 
ticle have been sent all over the country, 
to physicians, lawyers, civic leaders, and 
other citizens. The note accompanying 
these reprints gave the impression that 
the mailing came from the editors of 
True magazine. 

My curiosity was aroused by this ar- 
ticle, and on March 13, 1968, I asked the 
Surgeon General to have it reviewed for 
me. This review has now been made. It 
brings into the most serious question the 
article’s accuracy, impartiality and 
integrity. 

I was not alone in my curiosity. On 
March 21, the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished an article entitled “Prosmoking 
Articles Aren’t Necessarily All That They 
Seem To Be,” written by Ronald Kessler. 
The article reveals that articles which 
were sent out to opinion leaders—600,000 
copies in all—were sent not by True 
magazine but by Tiderock Corp., a public 
relations firm hired by the Tobacco In- 
stitute; and that this same Mr. Frank, 
now an employee of Hill & Knowlton, 
public relations counsel, later rewrote 
his original article under the pseudonym 
of Charles Golden, and that this has 
now appeared in still another publica- 
tion, the National Enquirer, under the 
headline “Most Medical Experts Say 
Cigarette-Cancer Link Is Bunk.” 

I agree with the Wall Street Journal 
that these articles, sent broadside 
throughout the country, are not what 
they seem to be. And I agree with Dr. 
Stewart that this questionable exercise 
in high-powered public relations may, if 
it achieves its apparent objective, add to 
the disease and death in our population 
caused by smoking. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Wall Street Journal article, 
my correspondence with the Surgeon 
General, and a comment from the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 21, 1968] 
PROSMOKING ARTICLES ÅREN'T NECESSARILY 

ALL THAT THEY SEEM To Bre—SENATOR 

MAGNUSON Asks INQUMY INTO STORY BY 

PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER—TOBACCO MEN 

Buy REPRINTS 

(By Ronald Kessler) 

New York.—Ițt seemed like a windfall for 
the tobacco industry. ‘To Smoke or Not to 
Smoke—That Is Still the Question” was the 
title of an article in the January issue of True 
magazine. There was little question which 
side of the issue the article took. 

Dismissing statistical evidence of cancer 
hazards in smoking cited by the U.S. Surgeon 
General, the article concluded, “At the mo- 
ment, all we can say for sure is that the 
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cause of cancer isn’t known and that there 
is absolutely no proof that smoking causes 
human cancer.” 

The story was widely promoted in adver- 
tisements, and reprints were mailed to about 
600,000 “opinion makers” around the nation. 
Not surprisingly, five of the six major tobacco 
companies mailed reprints to their employes 
and shareholders. 

The article couldn’t have presented the to- 
bacco industry’s case better if it had been 
written by the industry. And though there's 
no proof the industry did that, the circum- 
stances surrounding its publication are in- 
teresting. 

“BUNK,” SAYS A TABLOID 


The author, Stanley Frank, is an employe 
of Hill & Knowlton Inc., long-time public 
relations representative for the industry’s 
Tobacco Institute Inc. The reprints and ads, 
ostensibly a True promotion, actually were 
paid for and handled by Tiderock Corp., a 
second public relations firm hired by the 
Tobacco Institute last October. 

More recently, the March 3 issue of a sensa- 
tional tabloid, the National Enquirer, carried 
a story under the headline “Cigaret Cancer 
Link is Bunk.” The byline read “Charles 
Golden,” but Nat Chrzan, editor of the En- 
quirer, says the author was Mr. Frank. 
“Charles Golden doesn’t exist,” Mr. Chrzan 
says, “It’s all perfectly legal.” 

Mr, Frank at first flatly denied authorship 
of the Enquirer story; a week later he con- 
ceded that he had written it. “You've got me 
on that one,” he said. As to the True article, 
Mr. Frank says he submitted it last April, 
while he was a free-lance writer, whereas 
he didn’t join the public relations agency 
until October. True and Hill & Knowlton give 
a like account of the chronology, although 
the public relations director of a major 
tobacco company says he understands that 
Mr. Frank was working on the True story 
last fall. 

Congressional sources say the tobacco in- 
dustry is mounting an aggressive new cam- 
paign to counter medical evidence that cig- 
aret smoking is damaging to health. The 
Surgeon General has been asked by Sen. 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, to investigate the 
True article and the legality of the reprints. 


DISPUTE OVER A BOOK 


A similar dispute arose early last year on 
publication of the book. It Is Safe To Smoke 
by Hawthorn Books Inc., New York. The 
book concluded that it was “safer” to smoke 
cigarets having charcoal filters, such as Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co.’s Lark brand. Sev- 
eral industry sources, in fact, say the book 
amounts almost to a commercial for Lark. 

Liggett & Meyers denies, however, that it 
subsidized the book. Hawthorn’s 
and president, W. Clement Stone, says, 
“There are a lot of things that happened 
with that book that I didn’t approve of.” 
He won't elaborate. Hawthorn agreed last 
April to discontinue sales of the book after 
the deceptive practices division of the Fed- 
era} Trade Commission began investigating 
the advertising. 

A well-known Washington journalist re- 
ports that she was approached last year by a 
tobacco industry representative and asked 
if she would put her name on an article 
attacking the Surgeon General’s report on 
smoking and health. The article already had 
been written; the plan was to submit it to 
a national magazine for which she writes fre- 
quently. The journalist, who asks not to 
be identified, refused. 

Several aspects of the True episode are in 
dispute. Charles N. Barnard, True executive 
editor, denies that the magazine produced 
the reprints. However, they bore a note 
signed “The Editors” with no other attribu- 
tion, and a True production official says 
they were printed on the True presses. 
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The production official says Tiderock, the 
public relations agency, ordered 607,000 
copies. In addition, five tobacco companies 
say they bought a total of 449,000 copies 
from True. Mr. Barnard denies, however, 
that True got payments from any industry 
sources, 

The promotional ads for the True article 
were paid for by individual tobacco com- 
panies through Tiderock, according to Reg- 
inald B. Wells, executive vice president of 
the agency. Mr. Wells says Tiderock is ex- 
ploring various ways “to get the tobacco in- 
dustry’s side before the public.” 

The tobacco industry reported record sales 
and profits last year, but per capita con- 
sumption of cigarets declined for the first 
year since the Surgeon General’s report was 
issued in 1964. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: This responds to your 
letter asking for comment on an article crit- 
ical of the evidence linking cigarette smok- 
ing to health hazard. I am pleased to send 
you here our comments on the article by 
Stanley Frank which appeared in the January 
1968 issue of True 

As you will see, we believe the article pre- 
sents much information not consistent with 
the known facts. Our main criticism of the 
article is that it presents a biased picture of 
what is actually contained in the 1964 Report 
to the Surgeon General. Further, it is mis- 
leading in seeming to make the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and the Public Health Service the au- 
thors of this Report when in fact it was writ- 
ten entirely by a panel of distinguished non- 
government scientists whose selection was 
approved in advance by the cigarette in- 


dustry. 

It is important that information on medi- 
cal matters be presented in as accurate and 
unbiased a manner as possible and when 
controversy exists that it be thoroughly and 
impartially aired. This is especially true in 
an article on smoking and health. This article 
failed to do so and we fear that it may en- 
courage people to continue smoking who 
might otherwise quit, or encourage people to 
8 smoking who might otherwise have not 

started. To the extent it does so it increases 
the risk of disease and death in our popu- 
lation. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. STEWART, 
Surgeon General. 


March 22, 1968. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REPORT ON TRUE 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE ON SMOKING AND HEALTH 


Massive distribution has been made of an 
article which appeared in the January 1968 
issue of True Magazine attacking the scien- 
tific evidence indicting cigarette smoking as 
a health hazard. 

The article, “To Smoke or Not to Smoke— 
That Is Still the Question,” is by Stanley 
Frank, who claims to have found contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in the evidence and 
concludes that the “hazards of cigarette 
smoking may not be so real as we have been 
led to believe.” 

Reprints of the article have been sent to 
physicians, lawyers, school teachers and other 
opinion leaders throughout the country. At- 
tached to the reprint, redesigned from the 
original article to include additional illus- 
trations, is a note from the mazagine editors 
stating, “As a leader in your profession and 
community, you will be interested in reading 
this story.. . about one of today’s most con- 
troversial issues,” 

The President of the American Tobacco 
Company has also sent reprints of the article 
to stockholders of the company with an ac- 
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companying letter in which he says, “Despite 
the many years of intensive medical and 
biological research in America and elsewhere, 
the allegations of the antitobacco critics re- 
main scientifically unproved.” 

The principal target of the magazine ar- 
ticle’s attack is the 1964 Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Smoking and Health 
to the then Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, Dr. Luther L. Terry. 

Attacks on the Report are not a new phe- 
nomenon. Many of them, as Dr. Terry said 
three years ago, “are repetitious and cleverly 
manipulated in a continuing program to 
shake public confidence in the Report.” 

The True article conforms to this pattern. 
It is the effort of a layman to discredit the 
validity of a scientific report and to question 
the integrity and the impartiality of scien- 
tists and physicians who spent more than a 
year reviewing all available evidence. 

The article ignores a review of more than 
2,000 additional research studies accumulated 
since the 1964 Report and presented in a 
second Report sent to Congress in June 1967. 
This Report, “The Health Consequences of 
Smoking,” confirms and strengthens the con- 
clusions of the earlier Report. 

The True article’s subtitle begins with seri- 
ous misstatements. It says: 

“Are cigarettes really ‘hazardous to your 
health’ like the package says? Nobody knows. 
In any case, Americans are smoking more 
than ever and, curiously, worrying less.” 

That smoking is a hazard to health is 
known by practically everybody who has 
studied the subject. In this country, an over- 
whelming majority of physicians, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, numerous other pro- 
fessional organizations, and the Congress of 
the United States have accepted the evidence 
that smoking is a health hazard. To our 
knowledge, no medical or scientific body in 
the world has taken the position that it is 
not. 

Are Americans smoking more? Although to- 
tal cigarette consumption increases as popu- 
lation increases, the rate of growth of the 
report has been seriously curtailed since the 
evidence on the effects of smoking was first 
brought to the Public’s attention in 1953. If 
the average annual rate of increase in per 
capita consumption of cigarettes that existed 
from 1947 to 1953 had continued through 
1966, the total U.S. consumption of cigarettes 
would have been over 700 billion in 1966. 
Instead, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported an actual figure of 541 billion for that 
year, a reduction of nearly one-fourth over 
what might have been expected. In the 11 
years from 1955 to 1966, the number of adult 
cigarette smokers increased by one-sixth, 
from about 42 million to about 49 million. 
During this same time, the number of suc- 
cessful ex-smokers more than doubled, from 
less than 8 million to about 19 million. More- 
over, Americans continue to give up smoking 
cigarettes at the rate of about one million 
@ year, 

Are Americans worrying less? The fact that 
filter cigarettes account for about 70 percent 
of all cigarettes now sold in the United States, 
compared to approximately 9 percent sold in 
1954, suggests that smokers who are unable 
or unwilling to give up smoking are using 
filters in the expectation that they are 
thereby reducing their exposure to the harm- 
ful ingredients in tobacco smoke. 

The author of the True article states in 
the opening paragraph: 

“When the Surgeon General of the United 
States issued his report in January 1964 in- 
dicting cigarettes as the chief cause of lung 
cancer, it figured that smoking would de- 
cline, tobacco prices would drop and cigarette 
company stocks would do poorly on the ex- 
changes.” 

He then observes that none of this oc- 


curred. 
First, it should be made clear—since the 
article does not do so—that the Report was 
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not the creation of the Surgeon General. 
When Mr. Frank refers to “conclusions 
reached by Dr. Terry” and “Dr. Terry's 
abrupt dismissal of other possible causes of 
lung cancer,” as he does later in the article, 
he distorts the role of the Surgeon General 
in the preparation of this study. 

The Report was the work of an Advisory 
Committee of ten men, drawn from a list 
of 150 scientists and physicians representing 
all the pertinent scientific disciplines. The 
tobacco industry, among other groups and 
organizations, was given full opportunity to 
veto any of the names on the list, no reasons 
being required. 

After more than a year of careful study 
and evaluation of the entire body of world 
data on smoking and health, and after re- 
viewing evidence from many witnesses, pro 
and con, including those from the tobacco 
industry, and after consulting experts on 
every facet of the problem, the Advisory 
Committee concluded that cigarette smoking 
was a health hazard of sufficient importance 
to warrant appropriate remedial action. It 
is emphasized that the final Report sub- 
mitted to the Surgeon General by these men 
represented their independent and best-con- 
sidered collective judgment. 

One member of the Committee, Dr. John 
B. Hickam, was cited in the True article as 
having some reservations about the Report. 
But we are not told that Dr. Hickam, aware 
of rumors to this effect, told a Congressional 
committee in April 1965: 

“I wish to respectfully request that it be 
made part of the record of the committee 
hearings that I agree completely with the re- 
port of the Surgeon General’s committee at 
the time it was issued and that I continue 
to agree completely with the findings of 
the report.” 

Mr. Frank’s assertion that the Report did 
not cause smoking to decline overlooks the 
dramatic decline in cigarette consumption in 
1964, a drop of more than 12 billion cigarettes 
during the year the Report was issued, Al- 
though overall consumption again increased 
in 1965 and 1966, per capita consumption de- 
clined in 1967 and still remains below the all 
time high of 1963. 

The burden of the charges in the True 
article appears to center on these points: 

1. The evidence against ttes is statis- 
tical, and cause and effect association cannot 
be proved by statistics alone. 

2. The cause of cancer is unknown. There is 
no proof that cigarettes cause lung cancer. 

3. Medical opinion is divided on the rela- 
tionship of smoking to health. 

First, as to statistics. The article says on 
this subject: 

“Statistics alone link cigarettes with lung 
cancer, a correlation that is not accepted as 
scientific proof of the cause and effect. This 
was admitted in the opening of the report 
by the Surgeon General's Committee: The 
Committee was aware that the mere estab- 
lishment of a statistical correlation between 
the use of tobacco and a disease, is not 
enough. The casual (sic) significance of the 
use of tobacco in relation to the disease 
is the crucial question'.“ 

This sentence is out of context and omits 
the important sentences adjoining it. The 
paragraph from which Mr. Frank excerpted 
the sentence (the omitted sentences are 
italicized for emphasis) reads in full: 

“Each of these lines of evidence (animal 
experiments clinical and autopsy studies and 
population studies) was evaluated and then 
considered together in drawing conclusions. 
The Committee was aware that the mere es- 
tablishment of a statistical association be- 
tween the use of tobacco and a disease is not 
enough. The causal significance of the use of 
tobacco in relation to disease is the crucial 
question. For such judgments all three lines 
of evidence are essential as discussed in more 
detail on pages 26-27 of this Chapter and in 
Chapter 3.” 
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These were the Advisory Committee’s 
criteria for judging causality. They were re- 
stated several times throughout the Report. 
Five pages earlier than the quote used by 
Mr. Frank appears the following: 

“Statistical methods cannot establish proof 
of a causal relationship in an association. 
The causal significance of an association is 
a matter of judgment which goes beyond any 
statement of statistical probability. To judge 
or evaluate the causal significance of the as- 
sociation between the attribute or agent and 
the disease or effect upon health, a number 
of criteria must be utilized, no one of which 
is an all-sufficient basis for judgment. These 
criteria include: a) The consistency of the 
association b) The strength of the associa- 
tion c) The specificity of the association d) 
The temporal relationship of the association 
e) The coherence of the association. 

“These criteria were utilized in various 
sections of this Report. The most extensive 
and illuminating account of their utilization 
is to be found in Chapter 9 in the section 
entitled ‘Evaluation of the Association Be- 
tween Smoking and Lung Cancer’.” 

All this notwithstanding, the dissenters 
continue to charge the evidence is all statis- 
tical and “statistics do not prove there is a 
health hazard.” 

Assuming that the evidence were only 
statistical, which it clearly is not, the case 
against cigarettes would still be strong 
enough to act on. Statistics have been used 
and are essential in every branch of medical 
science. The distinguished scientist, Warren 
Weaver, said in Science Magazine that “it 
is shocking to note that various groups, in 
order to shake public confidence in state- 
ments which they find uncomfortable, are 
taking the position that it is silly to be im- 
pressed by evidence that is ‘only statistical’ 
... the automatic discarding of evidence be- 
cause it is statistical is unscientific and 
wholly unwarranted ...” 

The statistical associations involved in the 
1964 Report to the Surgeon General indi- 
cated that smoking is a likely suspect and 
led directly to further investigations which 
resulted in the indictment of cigarettes as a 
health hazard. In other types of evidence 
such as pathology, microscopic examination 
of lung tissue of cigarette smokers has shown 
that the degree of lung damage and precan- 
cerous cellular changes increase greatly with 
the number of cigarettes smoked. 

A second major theme in the article pur- 
ports to reveal inconsistencies in the evi- 
dence linking cigarette smoking to lung can- 
cer. After conceding that statistics on mor- 
tality rates “seem to indicate that cigarettes 
were a menace,” the author then writes. 

“However, it is difficult to understand Doc- 
tor Terry's abrupt dismissal of other possible 
causes of lung cancer. Scores of surveys have 
shown that the mortality from the disease in 
rural areas is less than half the rate in urban 
communities, for smokers as well as non- 
smokers. Many experts attribute this varia- 
tion to air pollution in industrial centers, and 
it hardly is a new theory. In 1775 a London 
surgeon, Percival Potts, (sic) reported a high 
incidence of cancer among chimney sweeps. 
In recent years campaigns to reduce air pol- 
lution have been spurred by the strong sus- 
picion that components in coal and gas fumes 
are cancer-inducing agents. Experiments with 
animals also suggest that the overcrowding 
typical of living conditions in cities produces 

that contribute to cancer.” 

Dr. Terry, as indicated earlier, had no 
power to dismiss“ any of the evidence re- 
ported by his Advisory Committee, The Com- 
mittee did not say cigarette smoking was the 
only cause of lung cancer, but that it was the 
principal cause. Air pollution is apparently 
a risk factor since studies have shown that 
lung cancer occurs more frequently among 
people who live in cities than among those 
who live in the country. This was stated in 
the Report. However, this increase is not 
nearly as significant as that existing between 
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smokers and non-smokers. In Iceland, which 
has some of the purest air in Europe, lung 
cancer, once a rare disease, has risen with 
the increase in cigarette smoking. 

In his discussion of causes of lung cancer, 
it is not clear why the author cites the report 
in 1775 of Percivall Pott on the incidence of 
cancer among chimney sweeps. It was not 
lung cancer that was involved but cancer 
of the scrotum, and it had nothing to do 
with air pollution. 

Mr. Frank’s charge that the subject of air 
pollution and other possible causes of cancer 
in the environment are “mentioned only in 
one sentence buried in the report.” There is 
in fact an entire section dealing with “Other 
Etiologic Factors and Confounding Vari- 
ables.” It concludes that “cigarette smoking 
is causally related to lung cancer in men; 
the magnitude of the effect of cigarette smok- 
ing far outweighs all other factors.” 

The True article also makes no mention 
of an equally detailed section of the report 
on the “Relationship of Smoking, Environ- 
mental Factors, and Chronic Respiratory Dis- 
ease.“ Here, the Advisory Committee reported 
that: 

“For the bulk of the population of the 
United States, the importance of cigarette 
smoking as a cause of chronic bronchopul- 
monary disease is much greater than that of 
atmospheric pollution, or occupational 
exposures.” 

A number of statements in the article 
mainly concerned with lung cancer are in- 
accurate. For example: 

The author finds it odd that although 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
women smokers, lung cancer is rare in 
women, and that their death rate from this 
disease has remained “almost steady”. The 
lung cancer death rate for women has in- 
creased over 50% in the past 14 years, and 
400% since 1930. 

When lung cancer appears, says Mr. Frank, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases it is 
in the lower part of the lung, which is never 
reached by smoke. This is wrong on two 
counts: (1) When smoke is inhaled, it cir- 
culates, like air, through all parts of the lung 
and (2) Most lung cancer in smokers occurs 
in the upper bronchial tubes. 

Mr. Frank says that most heavy smokers do 
not contract lung cancer, and a minority 
who do not smoke also get the disease. If 
smoking causes lung cancer, he reasons, 
heavy smokers should contract it earlier 
than non-smokers, and they don't. Accord- 
ing to the best evidence, all cigarette 
smokers don’t get lung cancer because some 
smokers are more susceptible than others, 
some may not have smoked long enough to 
develop the disease, and other smokers die 
of other causes before they are stricken. 
Cigarette smokers develop a different kind of 
lung cancer than lung cancer victims who 
do not smoke. By far the most common lung 
cancer-bronchogenic, or squamous cell cer- 
cinoma—occurs almost entirely among ciga- 
rette smokers and rarely in those who have 
never smoked. Studies have shown a clear 
relationship between the amount of ciga- 
rettes smoked and the risk of dying from 
lung cancer. In comparison with non- 
smokers, the average male smokers of ciga- 
rettes have approximately a 9-10 fold risk of 
dying of lung cancer, and heavy smokers at 
least a 20 fold risk. 

There is more benzopyrene—a cancer in- 
ducing agent—in cigar and pipe smoke than 
in cigarettes, yet, says Mr. Frank, cigars and 
pipes are said to be safer than cigarettes. The 
degree of inhalation is important to the risk 
factor, and it seems clear that the smoke 
from cigars and pipes is rarely inhaled. 

The article says since 1914 cigarette-con- 
sumption in the United States has increased 
200 fold, but the incidence of lung cancer 
has not increased nearly that much despite 
better diagnostic methods and a greater 
awareness of the disease. Therefore, says the 
author, the current mortality rate of 26.6 
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per 100,000 population would be vastly 

greater if cigarettes were guilty as charged. 

In reality this is exactly what has happened. 

Per capita cigarette consumption has not 

increased 200 fold, but about 17 fold and 

during the same perlod—from 1914 to the 
present—lung cancer mortality has increased 
about 32 fold. In 1914 lung cancer mortal- 

ity was 0.7 per 100,000 and it is now 22,7 

per 100,000 (not 26.6). 

Some of these arguments against the evi- 
dence have been advanced by experts whom 
Mr. Frank mentions in his article. Surpris- 
ingly,” he writes, “39 of the 49 medical au- 
thorities and statisticians who testified (at 
Congressional hearings concerning legisla- 
tion) disagreed vigorously with the report 
and charged its findings were distorted. Only 
two of the dissenting experts were connected 
with the tobacco industry.” 

Dr. Thomas J. Moran, one of the dissenters, 
said during testimony that the Report “was 
a very fair one,” a comment which can hardly 
be construed as “vigorous disagreement.” 

It is no reflection on the professional in- 
tegrity of the dissenting experts to point out 
that in response to a questionnaire later sent 
to them by Senator Daniel B. Brewster of 
Maryland, all indicated that they appeared 
at the request of the tobacco industry and 
that five of them indicated they received 
payment from tobacco industry representa- 
tives for their testimony and the time spent 
in preparing it. 

It should also be pointed out that while 
the dissenting experts spoke for a small 
minority, and usually for themselves alone, 
other witnesses, speaking for the major pro- 
fessional groups and voluntary health orga- 
nization, clearly represented the consensus 
of medical thinking throughout the United 
States. 

That there are some experts who are skep- 
tical of the evidence against tobacco is not 
surprising. There has never been unanimity 
on major medical and scientific questions. It 
was so in the case of vaccination and in the 
introduction of other anesthesia for the relief 
of pain and for most other major develop- 
ments in medical history. It is true in smok- 
ing and health. 

The facts of the matter are that in the 
present state of our knowledge, the health 
consequences of cigarette smoking accurately 
can be summarized, as stated in the 1967 
Report, as follows: 

1. Cigarette smokers have substantially 
higher rates of death and disability than their 
nonsmoking coun’ in the population. 
This means that cigarette smokers tend to 
die at earlier ages and experience more days 
of disability than comparable nonsmokers. 

“2. A substantial portion of earlier deaths 
and excess disability would not have occur- 
red if those affected had never smoked, 

“3. If it were not for cigarette smoking, 
practically none of the earlier deaths from 
lung cancer would have occurred; nor a sub- 
stantial portion of the earlier deaths from 
chronic bronchopulmonary diesases (com- 
monly diagnosed as chronic bronchitis or 
pulmonary emphysema or both); nor a por- 
tion of the earlier deaths of cardiovascular 
origin. Excess disability from chronic 
pulmonary and cardiovascular diseases would 
also be less. 

4. Cessation or appreciable reduction of 
cigarette smoking could delay or avert a sub- 
stantial portion of deaths which occur from 
lung cancer, a substantial portion of the 
earlier deaths and excess disability from 
chronic bronchopulmonary diseases, and a 
portion of the earlier deaths and excess dis- 
ability of cardiovascular origin.” 

TRUE MAGAZINE AND THE CIGARETTE IN- 
DUSTRY—A COMMENT FROM THE AMERICAN 
Cancer SOCIETY 
Physicians, lawyers, school teachers, and 

many others have received copies of a maga- 

zine article claiming that “there is absolutely 
n> proof that smoking causes human cancer.“ 
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The article appeared originally in True 
magazine and is entitled To Smoke or Not 
to Smoke—That is Still the Question.” The 
author is Stanley Frank, now (but not when 
he wrote the article) employed by Hill and 
Knowlton one of the public relations firms 
for the Tobacco Institute. 

There seem to be several mailings: open 
ones to their stockholders by tobacco com- 
panies and an immense distribution to 
opinion leaders which purports to come from 
the Editors of True. There is no reference in 
the second mailing to a cigarette industry 
source or to any of the several known pub- 
licity agents of the cigarette industry. 

We had wondered who was paying the many 
thousands of dollars for this expensive re- 
print, for the lists of addresses of opinion 
leaders for the first-class postage. 

Now the American Cancer Society con- 
gratulates the Wall Street Journal for ex- 
posing the real source of this devious mailing. 
It comes, according to the Journal, from 
Tiderock Corp., a second of the public rela- 
tions firms employed by the Tobacco Insti- 
tute. What is presented as a mailing to com- 
munity leaders by the Editors of True is now 
exposed as a massive propaganda effort by 
the tobacco industry. 

The article opens and closes with Strick- 
man Filter and speaks of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s “impressive” sponsorship. Aside from 
the reference to the Strickman Filter which 
Columbia has of course now dropped en- 
tirely, the article might have been written 
in 1965 (and may well have been since there 
is no other current data). The article ig- 
nores the Public Health Service report of 
1967 “The Health Consequences of Smoking” 
which is based on 2,000 additional studies 
since 1964. 

Why is this being given this handsome lay- 
out, rich paper, and massive distribution to 
opinion leaders? 

Perhaps because it wraps up in lively 
journalese the tobacco industry’s long time 
effort to merchandise doubt, to give cigarette 
smokers the impression that a major scien- 
tific controversy rages over whether cigarettes 
are harmful, that “only statistics’ indict 
cigarette smoking as an extraordinarily 
dangerous habit. 

Controversy there is—on the one hand 
is the tobacco industry and now its apolo- 
gists in True magazine, on the other hand a 
vast body of scientists and physicians. So 
strong is the evidence against cigarettes that 
half of the physicians who once smoked ciga- 
rettes have kicked the habit (100,000 says the 
Public Health Service). And Congress has 
recognized the problem by requiring a warn- 
ing on all cigarette packages. 

The article’s propaganda lines are familiar 
to those who have followed the releases and 
speeches from the tobacco industry.* In such 
form, where the source is known, the self 
interest of those distributing the material 
can be taken into account, However, pre- 
sented in a general circulation magazine that 
has been respected in the past, and distrib- 
uted allegedly by the Editors of the magazine 
as a factual piece dealing with controversy, 
this article may well mislead the unwary or 
inexperienced reader. 

Thus, Mr. Frank wants the reader to feel 
that the famous Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Surgeon General was in fact 
Dr. Luther Terry's creation. “Dr. Terry was in 
a tough spot” he writes, likening him to a 
district attorney who had to solve a murder. 
Actually the report was the result of more 
than a year’s study by a most impartial 


*An article strikingly similar to this in 
propaganda line and content has just ap- 
peared in the National Enquirer, a sensa- 
tional tabloid. Did the Enquirer lift from 
True or did both articles rely on generous 
tobacco industry sources? Both are equally 
misleading. 
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group of scientists, half smokers, half 
not, selected only after both voluntary 
health agencies and the tobacco industry had 
been given a veto over their choice. (Because 
of the importance of this committee, we are 
listing its members’ names at the end of 
this statement.) The report is, then, not just 
from Dr. Terry, nor the Public Health Serv- 
ice, but a reflection of the opinion and con- 
cern of the scientific community. 

Mr. Frank makes the amazing statement 
that the Surgeon General's advisory commit- 
tee “had reservations about the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Terry in the report.” To the 
best of our knowledge this is utterly false. 
The only example of a reservation cited in 
the article is attributed to Dr. John B. 
Hickam but in a formal letter to the House 
Committee on Commerce (which Mr. Frank 
conveniently ignores), Dr. Hickam wrote that 
he was in complete agreement with the 
Report. 

There has been an interesting, personal 
development in the life of a committee mem- 
ber that is worth reporting: Louis F. Fieser, 
Ph. D., Cheldon Emery Professor of Chem- 
istry, Harvard University, developed lung 
cancer and other diseases a year after the 
study and told of his experience in the 
Reader's Digest, Early diagnosis, preopera- 
tive medical treatment, strict abstention 
from smoking and skillful surgery had pulled 
me through ... My case teaches two im- 
portant lessons. The first one is the folly of 
saying It's probably too late to qui* now.’ 
I quit at a very late date but it was still in 
time. Suffering from emphysema, bronchitis, 
and worsened heart, I was very probably 
headed for death. But removal of the cause 
of these conditions—cigarette smoking in my 
case—stopped the degenerative processes and 
allowed nature, an extraordinarily powerful 
ally when given a chance, to start repairing 
the damage.” 

Mr. Frank presents a small carefully se- 
lected roster of individuals in science and 
medicine who claim that the case against the 
cigarette is unproved, or reject the harmful- 
ness of cigarette smoking entirely. By so 
doing, he gives the impression that the sci- 
entific community is seriously divided in 
judgment. He fails to note that his “sources” 
constitute a minority—and an extremely 
small minority, at that—among those who 
have considered the question. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
the American Cancer Society, the American 
Heart Association, the American Public 
Health Association, the Royal College of 
Physicians in England, and a host of other 
voluntary health organizations here and 
abroad have considered the evidence, in many 
cases have worked to produce the evidence 
through investigation, and are convinced that 
the cigarette is a distinct menace to health 
and life itself. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has indicted cigarette smoking as 
“a serious health hazard.” 

Further, when Mr, Frank states that the 
evidence against the cigarette is “only statis- 
tical” in nature, he is guilty of a double 
error: 1) He errs in matter of fact; and 2) 
he shows little if any understanding of the 
validity of statistics. 

In 1960, the American Cancer Society is- 
sued a statement in which it said: “. . . clini- 
cal, epidemiological (population group), ex- 
perimental, chemical, and pathological evi- 
dence presented by many studies. indi- 
cates beyond reasonable doubt that cigarette 
smoking is the major cause of the unprece- 
dented increase in lung cancer.” 

Over the intervening years, the evidence— 
of all types—has grown both in magnitude 
and in conviction. 

In several instances, Mr. Frank’s assertions 
concerning scientific evidence can be shown 
to be flatly incorrect. When he states that, 
and repeats at the end of the article “Long 
exposure to concentrated cigarette smoke 
never (Mr, Frank’s emphasis) has produced 
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lung cancer in an experimental animal 
he is trapped by the march of research. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Frank, he has missed 
the eloquently titled article by R. J. C. Harris 
and G. Negroni in the British Medical Jour- 
nal of December, 1967, “Production of Lung 
Carcinomas in C57BL Mice Exposed to a Cig- 
arette Smoke and Air Mixture.” Lung cancer 
has been produced in a series of experimental 
animals—and the C57BL mouse strain is one 
which (in the words of the authors) has 
apparently “a predominant gene for resist- 
ance to the induction of lung tumours.” 
(Preliminary reports of this finding appeared 
in London six months earlier: a careful study 
of the literature might have led True to 
qualify rather drastically its author’s re- 
peated statement.) 

Dr. Oscar Auerbach of the United States 
Veterans Administration, and colleagues have 
also gone a long way in demonstration of the 
harm wrought by the cigarette. In a series of 
biological—not “statistical”—experiments, 
Dr. Auerbach has shown that dogs in his lab- 
oratory which have been taught to smoke in 
roughly human-fashion have demonstrated 
an appalling knack for the lung disease which 
in human beings would be termed “emphy- 
sema”: a disease which in the decade from 
1953 to 1963 increased in America some five- 
fold times. Furthermore, Dr. Auerbach re- 
ported “that histologic changes in bronchial 
epithelium, including dysplastic lesions, can 
be produced experimentally in animals ex- 
posed to cigarette smoke.” (JAMA, Vol. 199, 
No, 4, January 23, 1967, pages 241-246; Can- 
cer, Vol. 20, No. 12, December, 1967, pages 
2055-2066.) 

The evidence is far from being, as Mr. 
Frank would have his readers believe, “mere- 
ly” statistical. Indeed, even if scientific find- 
ings were restricted to the results of popula- 
tion (epidemiological) studies—and they are 
not—they would not lack for validity. In 
denigrating “statistics,” Mr. Frank appears 
to demonstrate something himself: a surpris- 
ing ignorance of the fact that, properly used 
and interpreted, statistics are one of the most 
powerful tools in the scientific armamen- 
tarium, 

Physicians know that essentially all impor- 
tant conclusions in the field of science, medi- 
cine, health, economics and business are 
based on statistics. It is through statistics 
that we know vaccinations prevent polio, 
smallpox, tetanus, diphtheria; that anti- 
biotics cure many bacterial infections; that 
the pasteurization of milk and purification 
of water prevent many diseases. 

Two recent examples of conclusions based 
entirely upon human statistical observations 
are the relation of the drug Thalidomide, 
taken by women in pregnancy, to the birth of 
deformed babies, and the risk of developing 
paralysis—estimated at less than one in 
1,000,000—from the use of Type III oral polio- 
myelitis vaccine. 

To refute each and everyone of the er- 
rors in “To Smoke or Not To Smoke—That Is 
Still the Question” would require many 
pages. As can already be seen, Mr, Frank 
handles matter of fact and suggestion with 
a cheerful abandon which suggest the tech- 
niques of propaganda rather than true (or 
should it be True) expositional prose. 

Here are few of the exaggerations, absurdi- 
tles, and errors: 

1) “The cause of cancer is unknown” he 
writes—many causes of cancer are known 
and measures have been introduced success- 
fully to prevent the disease: arsenic, lubri- 
cating oils formerly used in the textile in- 
dustry, chimney soot, sun’s rays, x-rays, to 
name a few of many known causes of cancer, 
and now cigarettes. The way to prevent most 
lung cancer is to stop smoking cigarettes. 

2) “It is an established principle that a 
factor thought to be responsible for a disease 
must be found in all cases of it—and cancer 
strikes a dozen sites in the body not remote- 
ly associated with smoking.” Apparently Mr. 
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Frank is saying that since cigarettes do not 
cause all kinds of cancer, they cannot cause 
lung cancer. Mr. Frank's “established princi- 
ple” is preposterous. Physicians recognize 
that cancer (called a host of diseases) in dif- 
ferent sites will often have different causes. 

3) Mr. Prank cites a source suggesting that 
lung cancer has not really skyrocketed in 
recent decades, but rather that techniques of 
diagnosis have improved. This would be a 
comforting thought, save for one thing: why, 
if cancer diagnostic means have improved so, 
have not other forms of cancer—particularly 
uterine cancer, for which we have the Pap 
test—shown a similar increase? 

Mr. Frank says, “Since 1914, cigarette con- 
sumption in the United States has increased 
two-hundredfold, but the incidence of lung 
cancer has not increased nearly that much.” 
The real figures are as follows: Since 1914 
per capita cigarette smoking has increased 
seventeen times whereas lung cancer mortal- 
ity has increased thirty-two times (from 0.7 
per 100,000 to 22.7 per 100,000—not as Mr. 
Frank says later, 26.6). In lung cancer mor- 
tality and incidence rates are unfortunately 
about the same. 

4) Mr. Frank claims as one of his chief 
witnesses Dr. Joseph Berkson, and says “The 
Cancer Bulletin, an official publication of the 
American Cancer Society, has referred to him 
as ‘the acknowledged Dean of American 
Medical Statisticians.” ” If Mr. Frank checks 
his facts he will find that The Cancer 
Bulletin is a publication of the M. D. Ander- 
son Hospital and Tumor Institute in Texas, 
entirely independent of the American Cancer 
Society. 

5) One of the oddest items in the article 
is the discussion of air pollution as a pos- 
sible cause of lung cancer. Saying that this 
is not a new theory, the writer remarks “In 
1775 a London surgeon, Percival Potts, re- 
ported a high incidence of cancer among 
chimney sweeps.” He did indeed, but the 
cancer was in the scrotum not the lung, and 
it was not caused by air pollution but by 
contact with coal tars. 

6) “Inhaling should induce lung cancer if 
cigarettes are hazardous. Not a scrap of evi- 
dence has been found to corroborate the 
theory.“ False. See the reports of the Society's 
Cancer Prevention Study which demonstrate 
very clearly that inhaling is indeed hazard- 
ous. (Hammond, E. C., “Smoking in Relation 
to the Death Rate of One Million Men and 
Women.” National Cancer Institute, Mono- 
graph 19, January 1966.) 

7) Further, there is no proof that the 
chances of getting cancer are reduced by giv- 
ing up smoking.” False. Death rates in those 
who stop smoking cigarettes drop rather rap- 
idly as compared with those who continue 
smoking. Ten years after giving up cigarettes, 
death rates of smokers tend to approach those 
of persons who have never smoked regularly. 
(Hammond, E. C., “Smoking in Relation to 
the Death Rate of One Million Men and 
Women.” National Cancer Institute, Mono- 
graph 19, January, 1966.) 

8) Mr. Frank doesn’t seem to know that 
the mortality rate for lung cancer in women 
has risen 400 per cent since 1930 (from 1.5 
per 100,000 to 6.4 per 100,000). He makes the 
extraordinary statement, “There has been a 
tremendous increase in women smokers dur- 
ing the last generation but their death rate 
from lung cancer had remained almost 
steady.” 

Despite the propaganda of the cigarette 
industry, cigarette smoking has been estab- 
lished as most hazardous. 

We would remind cigarette smokers that: 

Men aged 25 who have never smoked reg- 
ularly can expect over six and a half years 
more of life than men who smoke one pack 
or more a day. Of men aged 25, twice as many 
of the heavy cigarette smokers as of the non- 
smokers die before 65 years of age. 

Every regular cigarette smoker is injured, 
though not in the same degree. Cigarette 
smoking kills some, makes others lung 
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cripples, gives still others far more than their 
share of illness and loss of work days. Cig- 
arette smoking is not a gamble: all regular 
cigarette smokers studied at autopsy show 
the effects. 

At first, the American Cancer Society felt 
it best to ignore True’s article. Given the 
irresponsibility of the research, its ambig- 
uous status as a “fact article,” and its 
fantastically wide reprint distribution to 
such opinion leaders as physicians, lawyers, 
and teachers, the Society felt the need to 
reply and to raise the question as to the wis- 
dom and morality of the distribution of this 
misleading article from a carefully concealed 
tobacco industry source. 

Does this indicate that the Tobacco In- 
stitute, which has usually been quite candid 
now feels guilty or is running scared? 

What do Governor Meyner and the indus- 
try code authority think of this deceptive 
promotion? 

How do the Editors of True justify their 
covering note? 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SMOKING AND HEALTH 
TO THE SURGEON GENERAL 


We think it worthwhile to remind readers 
just who was on the Advisory Committee, 
their positions at the time of the study, and 
their fields of specialty: 

Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.D., LL.d., (Re- 
tired), Former Dean, Yale School of Medicine 
(1935-40), former President, Joint Adminis- 
trative Board, Cornell University, New York 
Hospital Medical Center (1947-52); former 
President, Society of American Bacteriologists 
(1929), and American Society of Pathology 
and Bacteriology (1940). Field: Nature and 
Causation of Disease in Human Populations, 
Dr. Bayne-Jones served also as a special con- 
sultant to the Committee staff. 

Walter J. Burdette, M.D., Ph.D., Head of 
Department of Surgery, University of Utah 
School of Medicine, Salt Lake City. Fields: 
Clinical & Experimental Surgery; Genetics. 

William G. Cochran, M.A., Professor of 
Statistics, Harvard University. Field: Mathe- 
matical Statistics, with Special Application 
to Biological Problems. 

Emmanuel Farber, M.D., Ph. D., Chairman, 
Department of Pathology, University of 
Pittsburgh. Field: Experimental and Clini- 
cal Pathology. 

Louis F. Fieser, Ph.D., Sheldon Emory, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Field: Chemistry of Carcinogenic 
Hydrocarbons. 

Jacob Furth, M.D., Professor of Pathology, 
Columbia University, and Director of Pathol- 
ogy Laboratories, Francis Delafield Hospital, 
New York, N.Y. Field: Cancer Biology. 

John B. Hickam, M.D., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine, University of In- 
diana, Indianapolis. Fields: Internal Medi- 
cine, Physiology of Cardiopulmonary Disease. 

Charles LeMaistre, M.D., Professor of In- 
ternal Medicine, The University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, and Medical 
Director, Woodlawn Hospital, Dallas, Texas. 
Fields: Internal Medicine, Pulmonary Dis- 
eases, Preventive Medicine. 

Leonard M. Schuman, M.D., Professor of 
Epidemiology, University of Minnesota School 
of Public Health, Minneapolis. Field: Health 
and Its Relationship to the Total Environ- 
ment. 

Maurice H. Seevers, M.D., Ph. D., Chairman, 
Department of Pharmacology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Field: Pharmacology 
of Anesthesia and Habit-Forming Drugs, 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
designation of William J. Cohen as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, by President Johnson is an excel- 
lent appointment. He highly deserves the 
Cabinet post for which he was selected. 
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He brings outstanding talent, experience, 
and energy to his new position. 

I have known and worked with Wilbur 
Cohen for over 7 years. In fact, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and I drafted him in 1961 
to be Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
when I was named Secretary of that De- 
partment. He was a professor at the 
University of Michigan campus where he 
had been teaching since 1956. 

He was no newcomer to Government, 
having begun his career as a young man 
as research assistant to the Executive 
Director of President Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net Committee on Economic Security. 
That committee drafted the original 
Social Security Act in 1934-35. Over the 
next 20 years he was closely associated 
with the development of every major 
piece of social security and welfare leg- 
islation which was enacted. 

Former Senator Paul Douglas once 
said: 

A Social Security expert is a man with 
Wilbur Cohen’s telephone number. 


But Wilbur’s active mind and creative 
abilities could not be confined just to 
social security. As Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation, he became involved in the 
broad range of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare legisla- 
tive activities. No longer limited to social 
security and welfare, he turned his in- 
novative talents and boundless energy to 
the problems of education, poverty, men- 
tal health, water and air pollution, health 
manpower, child health and rehabilita- 
tion. 

It was Cohen’s brilliant idea to chan- 
nel Federal aid into low-income school 
districts that helped to break the 95- 
year deadlock over Federal aid to educa- 
tion and resulted in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

While he is well known as an architect 
of medicare, and deservedly so, many are 
not familiar with the leading role he 
has played in the development of im- 
portant legislation in the field of mental 
health and mental retardation, such as 
the establishment of the National In- 
stitute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment, in 1962; the Maternal and 
Child Health and Mental Retardation 
Planning Amendments of 1963, the 
Mental Retardation Facilities, and the 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963. 

After skillfully guiding the far-reach- 
ing social legislation of 1965 through 
Congress, President Johnson elevated 
him to the post of Under Secretary. 
While assuming new administrative 
duties which involved the implementa- 
tion of the vast new programs established 
in 1965, he continued to play an in- 
fiuential role in the development of new 
legislation. 

He worked day and night on the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. And he 
helped to break the impasse on the 
amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act last year. He 
helped to develop the Child Health Act 
of 1967 and guided it successfully 
through Congress to its enactment. 

He has served the Nation in many ca- 
pacities—as a legislative expert, an econ- 
omist, an administrator, an intellectual, a 
teacher, and as an adviser to Senators 
and Presidents, Representatives, and 
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Governors. He is, as Theodore White de- 
scribed, an “action intellectual.” 

Born in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1913, Mr. 
Cohen married Eloise Bittel, of Ingram, 
Tex., in 1938. They have three sons. 

He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a degree in economics in 
1934 and received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from his alma mater in 
1966. He also holds honorary degrees 
from Adelphi and Yeshiva Universities. 
He is a fellow of Brandeis University. 

He is the author of several books and 
many articles on social security, health, 
welfare, and education and is the re- 
cipient of a number of awards for distin- 
guished service in health, education, and 
welfare. He is currently a member of the 
Presidential Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs, 

He is a modest man, a gentle man, and 
a kind man. He is probably one of the 
most highly respected and well-liked men 
in Washington, one who in spite of all 
his years in the political arena has man- 
aged to keep his idealism and youthful- 
ness. He has that old-fashioned strength 
of character. No task is too great for him 
to tackle, nor is he ever too busy or too 
far removed to give a friend or an em- 
ployee a warm greeting and a friendly 
word of encouragement, 

The New York Times called him a trail- 
blazer in welfare. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial published in the 
Times on March 24, 1968, be printed in 
the Recorp. Mr. Cohen’s trailblazing abil- 
ities are evident and will continue to be 
evident in the field of health and educa- 
tion as well. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRAILBLAZER IN WELFARE 


The new Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare is an astonishing bundle of 
scholarship, dynamism, legislative know- 
how and creativity. Wilbur J. Cohen, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s choice to succeed John W. 
Gardner, was a drafter of the Social Security 
Act more than thirty years ago. Yet he re- 
mains one of the most exuberant and inno- 
vative of all the army of career officials in 
Washington. 

He is ideally equipped to carry forward 
the consolidation of the disjointed depart- 
ment, a task well begun by Mr. Gardner. 
Equally important, Mr. Cohen brings inex- 
haustible knowledge, coupled with fresh- 
ness of vision and originality of mind, to the 
quest for roads out of the quagmire that 
now engulfs the public relief system 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that editorials about 
Mr. Cohen’s appointment, published in 
the Washington Post of March 24, 1968, 
the Washington Evening Star of March 
26, and the Baltimore Sun of March 26 
be printed in the RECORD. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SECRETARY 

Nomination of Wilbur J. Cohen as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare places in one of the most impor- 
tant Cabinet posts a man qualified by expert 
knowledge in the field, by skill as a legis- 
lative adviser and by proficiency as an 
administrator. 

He was among the recruits of Government 
gathered in by President Kennedy’s remark- 
able talent hunt in 1961—a part of that class 
of distinguished governmental servants which 
included Robert McNamara, Dean Rusk, Wil- 
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lard Wirtz, Walt W. Rostow, McGeorge 
Bundy. Unlike some of the “recruits,” of 
course, he had a long record of Government 
service before his years at the University of 
Michigan where the Kennedy Administration 
found him. 

The British government with its career 
civil servants staffing the departments below 
the top level of its politicians heading them 
may have a happier solution to the problem 
of combining careerism and politics in 
administration. 

There is no doubt that a government the 
Cabinet level of which was recruited wholly 
from subordinate ranks would suffer an in- 
ternal sclerosis eventually. The infusion, at 
the top, of outside talents, amateur enthusi- 
asm and political skill helps keep our mam- 
moth bureaucracy from succumbing to 
inbreeding. 

In the case of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, however, we have an 
institution where experience and training 
and professional knowledge are at a premium. 
In Wilbur Cohen, the President has an ad- 
ministrator as well endowed with these quali- 
fications as any in the country. His long and 
close relations with Congress, in drafting 
most of the social legislation of our time, has 
given him some of the political feel that 
many other careerists might lack. 

The nomination, for all these reasons, will 
be widely applauded wherever the problems 
of the Department are understood and 
appreciated. 


THE OLD PRO 


The nomination of the veteran HEW 
careerist, Wilbur J. Cohen, to become the 
new Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare constitutes the first sharp break in a 
presidential pattern of recruiting big-name 
outsiders to head this vast, sprawling depart- 
ment. There are several sound reasons, more- 
over, which might explain President John- 
son’s decision, beyond the considerable com- 
petence of the nominee himself. 

On the latter point, Cohen is widely re- 
garded as the nation’s preeminent technical 
expert on social legislation. He had a hand in 
drafting the original Social Security Act of 
1935, and a very large role in the drive for 
enactment of the Medicare program three 
decades later. There are not many current 
programs in the fields of welfare, education 
and health, with a particular emphasis on 
welfare, which do not bear his imprint to 
some degree. 

The sudden departure of John W. Gardner 
from HEW has had a shattering impact on 
that department, as the exodus of many of- 
ficials in recent weeks has made all too plain. 
On this score, too, the appointment of 
Gardner's former deputy makes sense. The 
two men had a mutual respect for one an- 
other, and Gardner’s programs of reorganiza- 
tion and reform of HEW reportedly reflected 
a lot of Cohen's own thinking. While one 
can never be certain about such things, it is 
logical to assume that the new secretary will 
continue to move in many of the directions 
already charted. This should help quiet, to 
a degree at least, the unrest. 

In Congress, Cohen is respected as a 
pragmatist even among those who differ with 
his social views. Within the department, he 
has long been the top official best known to 
the most people, and perhaps the most re- 
spected, in HEW offices around the country 
as well as in Washington. This is a special 
strength just now, in view of the administra- 
tion’s push to improve federal-state local 
relationships in social programs. 

Beyond these things, we suspect that the 
President welcomed the prospect of avoiding 
the sort of day-to-day surveillance of HEW 
which would have been required if an inex- 
perienced man were at the helm. In our opin- 
ion, the department will be in good hands. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 26, 1968] 
SECRETARY COHEN 


President Johnson likes to keep it in the 
family, so to speak. Many of his appoint- 
ments to high political and governmental 
posts are familiar New Deal-Fair Deal-New 
Frontier veterans. Maybe too many. Fresh 
ideas and perspectives are more likely to be 
found in outsiders, and who can deny the 
need for fresh ideas in Washington today? 

With or without this presidential reliance 
on the familiar, Wilbur J. Cohen, just pro- 
moted from Under Secretary to Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is a happy 
choice. He has been creatively involved with 
the Federal Government’s efforts in health 
and social welfare since 1934. Except for four 
years he was a full-time Federal employee in 
Washington. Among other things, he is con- 
sidered the “chief of staff“ in the effort to 
pass Medicare legislation. Last year he won 
a prestigious Rockefeller Public Service 
Award, which was richly deserved, as is his 
new appointment, 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF THE UN- 
PRINTED REPORT OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, it is 
most curious that more than 3 weeks 
after the President's National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders submitted 
its excellent report to the President on 
the causes underlying the riots during 
last summer’s long, hot summer and con- 
taining recommendations for alleviating 
those causes, the Government Printing 
Office has not yet printed that report. 

Why? 

It is a most-far-reaching report on a 
subject of utmost importance. It was pre- 
pared by a blue-ribbon commission con- 
sisting of: Gov. Otto Kerner, Chairman; 
Mayor John V. Lindsay, Vice Chairman; 
and Senator FRED R. Harris, Senator 
Epwarp W. Brooke, Representative 
James C. Corman, Representative WIL- 
LIAM M. McCuttocn, Mr. I. W. Abel, Mr. 
Charles B. Thornton, Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
Mrs. Katherine G. Peden, and Mr. Her- 
bert Jenkins. 

Why has the Government Printing Of- 
fice not printed it at this late date? 

Why has it not been made available to 
Members of Congress so that they could 
insure the widest possible distribution of 
it to their constituents, who have sent 
in many requests for it or who want to 
purchase it from the Government Print- 
ing Office? 

Why instead has it been published 
overnight by a private firm and placed 
on sale for $1.25 per copy? 

Those of us who have worked with the 
Government Printing Office, and know 
how remarkable that Office is and how 
speedily it can publish materials, are 
quite assured that it is not because of 
any lack of ability on the part of the 
Government Printing Office that the re- 
port of the Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders has not yet been printed. 

Can the delay in printing the report 
have been deliberate? 

Why during the period of this delay 
has the report been ignored, derided, be- 
littled and downgraded by various high 
Officials in the executive branch of the 
Government? 

As time goes by, the curious case of 
the unprinted report of the Commission 
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on Civil Disorders becomes “curiouser 
and curiouser.” 


FORESTRY RESEARCH BENEFITS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the March 24 edition of the Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Dominion-Post had a 
most interesting editorial concerning the 
benefits of research being conducted by 
the U.S. Forest Service’s forestry re- 
search centers. 

West Virginia is fortunate to have 
three such centers located within its bor- 
ders. These centers are located at Mor- 
gantown, Princeton, and Parsons. All 
three will, over the years, continue to 
make substantial contributions to for- 
estry knowledge. And all three will also 
help the economies of the areas sur- 
rounding them to grow. 

As a member of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee and of its subcommit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over Forest 
Service funding, I have been privileged 
to help further this worthwhile work 
through the appropriation of needed 
funds. And, in many instances I have 
secured appropriations for these forestry 
research laboratories which were not in- 
cluded at all in the President's budget. 

I have always attempted to be recep- 
tive to the need for additional moneys 
for this worthy research. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Off-Beat Benefits of For- 
estry Research” be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Orr-Beat BENEFITS oF FORESTRY RESEARCH 


In attempting to point to some of the con- 
crete benefits of forestry research at installa- 
tions such as Morgantown’s U.S. Forestry 
Research Center, we've overlooked some of 
the off-beat contributions made by such 
projects. 

The Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, parent 
outfit of our Morgantown research facility, 
pointed out one of these contributions in a 
report issued this past week, noting that 
forestry research is now aiding rehabilitation 
in a strange but helpful way. 

Working as a team, federal forestry sci- 
entists and private industry technicians have 
developed a technique to hasten remodelling 
of old, rundown tenement buildings. It holds 
much promise of helping speed urban reha- 
bilitation in overcrowded cities. 

Federal housing authorities estimate that 
between 9.5 to 10 million dwelling units in 
our nation’s cities need remodelling. Most 
units have a common problem—the floors 
sag. In some buildings this sag is as much as 
8 inches; in most, it averages between 2 and 
4 inches. Why is this sag a problem in 
rehabilitation? 

Because it both limits and in some cases 
prohibits the economical use of prefabricated 
sections such as walls, prehung doors, com- 
plete kitchen and bathroom units—sections 
which reduce installation time and lower 
on-site costs, These are two vital factors in 
the remodelling project. 

Thus the key to a rapid and still relatively 
inexpensive job is a level floor. 

Scientists, technicians and engineers from 
private industry (Union Carbide Chemicals, 
South Charleston) and the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station of the Forest Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture teamed 
up to devise a solution to the floor sagging 
problem. 

Tried in a flat in New York City, the sys- 
tem proved to be fast, economical and a 
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structurally sound way of rehabilitating 
sagging old floors. 

Forestry research showed that two men 
using the system can establish a level floor- 

base in a 12 by 12 foot room in less 
than 14 minutes. The cost for labor, mate- 
rials and equipment is less than 7 cents per 
square foot, or $9.65 for the room. 

The savings? The scientists point out that 
“If only one cent per square foot were saved 
by using this system, the potential total sav- 
ings for the New York City rehabilitation 
project alone could be over $5.8 million.” (It 
is estimated that 580 million square feet of 
new floors in about 480,000 apartments is 
needed in New York City alone.) 

Just what is the system? 

A leveling device holds 2 by 2 inch wooden 
strips in a level position over the old floors. 
A cushion of quick-hardening plastic foam 
is sprayed under and around the wooden 
strips. This bonds them to the old floors and 
provides a level foundation for a new floor. 

We predicted last year when Morgan- 
town’s new forestry research facility opened 
that we would be surprised at some of the 
things that will be developed here and at 
other forestry centers. 

The story about sagging floors, we think, 
proves the point. 


EQUITY FOR UNINCORPORATED 
BUSINESSES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at the 
appropriate time today it is my inten- 
tion to call up my amendment No. 659, 
which provides equity for the unincor- 
porated sole proprietorship or partner- 
ship on a par with the provisions in the 
Finance Committee amendment dealing 
with a special treatment of the first $25- 
000 of profit for the incorporated busi- 
ness. Because the amendment is com- 
plex in some respects, I wish at this time 
to present in an orderly fashion some of 
its aspects in a way which may not be 
possible later under the pressures of per- 
haps limited time. 

First, it is my belief that small busi- 
ness, whether incorporated or unincor- 
porated, deserves equity of treatment. 
Second, there is a need for this small 
measure of assistance—a tax deferment 
on payment of estimated income tax up 
to $5,500 of tax liability until the next 
calendar year. Such a treatment is pres- 
ently accorded all businesses with taxable 
income of $100,000 or less. The Finance 
Committee amendment, now in the bill, 
reduces the amount which can be de- 
ferred—or, put another way, does not as- 
sist on speeding up payments until 
they are current—for the first $25,000 of 
incorporated business income. 

Third, there is precedent now in the 
law, which will continue to exempt farm- 
ers, fishermen, and oyster farmers. 
Fourth, while there will be a loss of cur- 
rently received Treasury income for the 
time being and throughout the same 5 
years in which the speedup in the com- 
mittee amendment occurs, there is no 
permanent loss of income. The transi- 
tional deferral for which my amendment 
provides is just that—not a loss, but a 
transitional deferral. After 5 years the 
unincorporated businessman deriving 
two-thirds or more of his income from 
his business will be exactly where the in- 
corporated business stands—both will 
have the same treatment. Consequently, 
while it is proper to talk about the Treas- 
ury effect of this amendment being tem- 
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porarily adverse, it is entirely untrue to 
talk about the Treasury cost of the 
amendment, which in the long run will 
have no cost. 

First as to equity. In my opinion, there 
is very good reason to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the unincorporated business, 
whether a “mom and pop” store or a 
widget manufacturer with three em- 
ployees, to be treated in his small busi- 
ness aspects identically with the incor- 
porated small business. To do so, it is 
necessary either to restore the House 
provision of $40, which will put all in- 
corporated business on a par with in- 
dividuals including those in unincor- 
porated business, or else take the course 
of equity my amendment offers. 

Second, we need to encourage small 
business entrepreneurs of all kinds, and 
many features of our laws do so—but only 
for the incorporated enterprise. Many of 
the smaller businesses without incorpora- 
tion are run by ordinary people who have 
never given a thought to the possibili- 
ties of incorporation. Often they have no 
knowledge of any possible benefits such a 
procedure might provide; and if they do 
have a vague realization of them, they 
are not the kind—certainly the typical 
one-man or family small business in re- 
tail trade—is not the kind—to view law- 
yers, incorporation, papers, and new 
types of taxes as very desirable. 

Yet, although we have need for these 
stalwart individuals in the American 
free-enterprise tradition, they are de- 
clining in numbers. In each year since 
1961, except for 1964—and this was a 5- 
year period of prosperous economic 
growth—both sole proprietorships and 
partnerships have declined in numbers. 
The figures are from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, and since 
the 1968 edition is not yet out, the 1967 
figure does not appear. 

In 1961 there were 9,242,000 sole pro- 
prietorships. In 1962 there were 9,183,000; 
in 1963, 9,136,000; in 1964, 9,193,000; in 
1965, 9,078,000; and in 1966, 9,087,000. 
Thus there were about 150,000 less in 
1966 than 5 years earlier. How many of 
them could have been helped by the kind 
of measure I am proposing? 

Partnerships show the same decline, 
in the same years: 939,000; 932,000; 924,- 
000; 922,000; 914,000; and in 1966, 923,- 
000. Business failures in this group, pri- 
marily small businesses, average about 
13,000 per year. For small businesses, the 
opportunity to defer tax payments at a 
critical time may mean the difference 
between life and death for the business. 

Third, I said there is precedent. In 
title 26, section 6073(b) there is this ex- 
emption, which will remain untouched 
and continue in existence under the 
committee amendment even though they 
are unincorporated, for farmers or fish- 
ermen, I cite the language of the statute: 

Declaration of estimated tax required by 
section 6015 from individuals whose esti- 
mated gross income from farming or fishing 
(including oyster farming) for the taxable 
year is at least two-thirds of the total esti- 
mated gross income from all sources for the 
taxable year, may, in lieu of the time pre- 
scribed in subsection (a), be filed at any 
time on or before January 15 of the suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 


Mr. President, I submit that this pro- 
vision already in the law, a provision 
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which extends to farmers and fishermen 
not merely deferral privileges on the first 
$25,000 of such business income, whether 
incorporated or not, but covers all sizes 
of income from such sources—I submit 
that this provision provides equity for 
these food suppliers and provides prece- 
dent for so dealing with other unincor- 
porated business. 

Fourth, as to the Treasury effect. I 
have been given figures in which the 
Treasury estimates that effect in terms 
of a range. As my amendment is drawn, 
there would be a 5-year phasein of the 
$5,500 maximum, with $1,100 the first 
year, $2,200 the second, $3,300 the third, 
and so on until parity with the corporate 
deferral is reached. 

Since there are many more unincor- 
porated businesses and partnerships 
whose taxable income from the business 
is $5,500 or less than there are with high- 
er income, the first year effect—I do not 
say cost, since any immediate loss is re- 
couped in a subsequent year—is to be 
the largest in that first year. Treasury 
estimates the first-year shift forward 
would amount to $400 to $600 million. 
The second year there would be added 
another—to use the median of the 
range—$350 million; the third year, $250 
million; the fourth, $250 million; and the 
fifth, $100 million. Thus the total effect 
over a 5-year spread is $1.45 billion dur- 
ing the period of transitional deferral. 
But as I have said, there is no permanent 
loss to the Treasury; the deferral will be 
completed in 5 years and the payments 
will be completely caught up in totals 
equivalent to those which would prevail 
under the present system, except for 
year-to-year fluctuations in the taxable 
income—a negligible effect. 

Finally, I am happy to say that the 
two small business organizations of the 
Nation, the National Federation of Small 
Businesses and the National Small Busi- 
ness Association, support this amend- 
ment. I have been promised a telegram 
to that effect from the federation, and 
when it is available I may wish to include 
its text in the Recor. I do have in hand 
a letter of support from the National 
Small Business Federation, which I ask 
may be included in the Recorp at this 
point by unanimous consent. 

I have detailed here the reasons this 
amendment should be approved by the 
Senate. It is an equity amendment; it is 
needed; it has precedent in present law; 
and while it has an offset to the effect of 
the shift toward current collections by 
incorporated business, it involves no per- 
manent Treasury loss. For these reasons, 
Mr. President, I hope my colleagues will 
give it support. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1968. 
Hon. VANCE . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: Anything that can 
be done to relieve the pressing capital needs 
of smaller businesses will reap rich dividends 
for the country by contributing to their 
growth. This, in turn, means hiring of more 
people and greater revenue for the govern- 
ment. 
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Therefore, we endorse your proposed 
amendment to H.R. 15414 which will allow 
individuals engaged in trade or business to 
deduct from the payment of estimated taxes 
their first $5,500.00 of tax liability. 

Although the capital needs of the smaller 
corporation may be greater, as a rule, than 
that of the individual engaged in trade or 
business there is a consistency in principle 
for the exemption of both categories. We urge 
adoption by the Congress of your proposed 
amendment, 

Your continuing efforts on behalf of the 
small business community are much appre- 
ciated by the National Small Business Asso- 
ciation. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. GOSNELL, 
General Counsel. 


ANTIPOVERTY OFFICIAL ACCUSED 
IN ATTEMPTED RAPE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record an article, entitled 
“Suspect in Attempted Rape Seized in 
Stakeout at Scene,” which appeared in 
the Washington, D.C., Post of March 27, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUSPECT IN ATTEMPTED RAPE SEIZED IN 

STAKEOUT AT SCENE 

A suspect was arrested early yesterday in 
an attempted rape case after he was found 
at the scene looking for his wallet, police 
reported. 

They said a coed at the George Washington 
University Law School was returning home 
along Connecticut avenue shortly before 
midnight and was crossing the Taft Bridge 
when she was struck on the head and 
knocked to the ground. 

Her attacker dragged her down a hill at 
the end of the bridge and into bushes where 
she fought with him, knocking his glasses 
off and dropping her books. 

While the assailant groped for his glasses, 
the student picked up her books and fied 
to a nearby telephone where she called police, 
They said when they arrived, the student 
gave them a wallet that she said she had 
found among her books. 

Policemen were staked out in the bushes 
where the attack took place and at 2 a.m. 
the suspect turned up and started to search 
among the bushes, police said. 

[Taken into custody was Maurice A. Davis, 
35, of Clarksville, W. Va. They said Davis was 
assistant director of the antipoverty Commu- 
nity Action Program in Morgantown, W. Va. 
He was in Washington attending a U.S. Of- 
fice of Education program, according to po- 
lice.] 

Davis was arraigned on a charge of assault 
with intent to commit rape. U.S. Commis- 
sioner Sam Wertleb set bond at $5,000 and 
continued the case to April 18, 


SENATOR RANDOLPH REQUESTS 
REVIEW OF “PUBLIC WORKS 
MORATORIUM” SECTION OF SUB- 
STITUTE FOR EXCISE TAX BILL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
connection with the pending business, I 
ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in the Recorp a copy of a 
memorandum on section 3 of the Wil- 
liams-Smathers substitute amendment to 
H.R. 15414. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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To: Members of the Senate. 

From: Senator Jennings Randolph, 

Subject: Section 3 of the Williams-Smathers 
Substitute Amendment to H.R. 15414— 
Moratorium on Public Works Projects. 

Judging from the vote in the Senate on 
this subject on March 26, and from my con- 
versations with Senators today, there appears 
to be some need for clarification of the scope 
and impact of Section 3 of the pending 
measure, which would halt or postpone the 
planning and construction of public works. 

First, there is no definition of public works 
in the bill. Without such definition we must 
rely on two primary sources for the meaning 
of the term; (a) Title 40, U.S.C., Section 460 
defines public works in the following words: 
“The term ‘public works’ shall include any 
public works other than housing”. (b) In the 
Special Analyses of the Budget of the United 
States 1969, compiled by the Bureau of the 
Budget, pages 77 through 93 are entitled, 
Federal Activities in Public Works. This 
chapter presents a wide variety of programs, 
ranging from the traditional public works 
program carried forward by the Corps of En- 
gineers in rivers, harbors and flood control, 
to grants for water and sewer facilities under 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, grants for vocational education 
facilities and grants for public hospitals. 

The all-encompassing scope of these above 
definitions of public works is supported by 
the language of the pending bill, Section 
3 (a) (1) (B) which refers to “any grant to any 
State or local government agency for... 
any such public works project.” This lan- 
guage encompasses the entire range of Fed- 
eral-aid projects. 

The pending measure thus would not only 
cripple such direct Federal resources devel- 
opment programs as flood control, reclama- 
tion, and water shed projects, but it would 
also bring to a halt the planning and con- 
struction of post offices and Federal office 
buildings, grants for rural water and sewer 
systems, grants for urban water and sewer 
systems, grants for airport construction, 
grants for public hospitals, health research 
facilities, community health service facili- 
ties, mental health centers, Veterans’ hos- 
pitals and grants for vocational schools—to 
name but a few of the programs which would 
be affected by the pending measure. 

Subsection 2 of Section 3 is directed spe- 
cifically at halting of on-going planning or 
construction activities of public works. Since 
most Federally funded construction is per- 
formed by private contractors, this would 
mean that literally thousands of contracts 
with design engineers and builders would 
have to be temporarily halted, all of which 
would have to be accomplished by negotia- 
tion, with the government being subject in 
many, if not most, instances to damages for 
postponing the contract. In the Bureau of 
Reclamation alone there are an estimated 
1,000 contracts for uncompleted construction 
involving outstanding obligations as of De- 
cember 31, 1967, of $161 million. In the Gen- 
eral Services Administration there are a total 
of 186 buildings under design or construc- 
tion at a total obligation of $1,030,379,000. 
Termination or postponement of these con- 
tracts and the thousands of other contracts 
throughout the range of Federal public 
works programs would create widespread 
disruptions within the construction indus- 
try, dislocation of the economy in many com- 
munities, and would impair many of natural 
resources and human development programs. 

I shall talk on this matter in greater detail 
in the Senate either today or tomorrow. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 995, H.R. 15414. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bili by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15414) to continue the existing excise tax 
rates on communication services and on 
automobiles, and to apply more generally 
the provisions relating to payments of es- 
timated tax by corporations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the order of yes- 
terday, under which we would go on con- 
trolled time, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a brief quorum call and 
that the time not be charged against 
either side under the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, who has not only 
worked on this particular measure, but 
has been giving leadership on textile in- 
dustry problems since long before I came 
to Congress, 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I would like to add 
my voice to those which have already 
been heard in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS]. 

The American textile industry has 
earned the right to a favorable vote on 
this amendment. The men and women 
who work in the textile industry have 
all earned their right to a favorable 
vote today. Their forbearance in the 
face of a mounting tide of imports has 
earned them the right to the support 
so badly needed which this amendment 
offers. 

I feel that a vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Car- 
olina can be fully consistent with a posi- 
tion in favor of free and expanded world 
trade. The Hollings amendment offers 
a strong incentive to all nations to reach 
free negotiated agreements regarding 
trade in textiles. It does not impose rigid 
quotas or other barriers to trade. It does 
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not rely on artificial tariffs. It simply re- 

our view that increased trade 
carries with it increased responsibilities 
to avod disrupting the economies of im- 
porting nations. 

I could not let this opportunity pass 
without also expressing my strong hope 
that a similar approach may yet be 
worked out for trade in shoes and leather 
goods, Shoe imports resemble textile im- 
ports in their historie increases dur- 
ing the present time. If we succeed to- 
day in convincing the major trading na- 
tions to take a more reasonable approach 
to textile exports, perhaps we can fol- 
low the same course in bringing about 
a more orderly market in shoes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a half hour of time available 
on his side of the aisle. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield myself 5 minutes 
against the time on our side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, it will not 
be my purpose to attempt to judge the 
textile industry need for quota protec- 
tion in the brief time available this 
morning. There is neither time for the 
Senator from South Carolina to make a 
complete case on the merits for his 
amendments, nor is there time for those 
of us who oppose this measure to relate 
the many arguments that are available— 
in the new Tariff Commission report and 
other authoritative sources—to counter 
this proposal on its merits. In this re- 
gard, it would not matter if we had 2 
days for the purpose: the details of this 
complex industry and the implications 
of passage of this amendment for our 
domestic economy as well as the world 
trade simply do not permit that easy 
a delineation. 

There are, however, several reasons 
why I feel and feel strongly that the 
amendment is unwise and untimely as 
an amendment to this bill. First, a quota 
is a Government grant-in-aid. It is Goy- 
ernment assistance just as surely as a 
preferential tax rate or a subsidy. It gives 
its recipient advantages other domestic 
industries do not have. The implications 
of favoring this industry in this sum- 
mary action, in view of the long line of 
industries looking for similar favors, 
should be a warning that quota amend- 
ments will only have begun to appear if 
we pass this amendment. In the last 
session the initial plan was to pass them 
all at once. That produced a ground swell 
of opposition. Now the strategy appears 
to favor passing them singly, after the 
textile bill has opened the path. Let there 
be no mistake about it: this vote is— 
in great measure—a vote on several, if 
not all, of the pending quota bills. 

Second, as both the able Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javirs]—who regrettably 
is detained in New York on business or 
he would be here leading this fight—and 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] pointed out yesterday, the 
imposition on this quota will have a seri- 
ous international effect. Negotiations are 
now underway among numerous of our 
trading partners who seek to give us a 
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3-year trade advantage by implementing 
their Kennedy round tariff reductions at 
once while we implement ours in three 
successive stages. Not only will these 
positive benefits be placed in jeopardy, 
but the dangers of imposition of addi- 
tional trade barriers to counter this 
quota and its announced protectionist 
policy are very real and very serious 
threats. Regardless of whether we think 
these countermeasures against us are 
warranted—and regardless of whether 
they seem fair—the authorities are 
pretty well agreed that they are inevi- 
table. 

We are hardly in the best position to 
bargain internationally. And so I think 
we ought to at least have the oppor- 
tunity to see if we could not assist the 
textile industry—if indeed they need 
help—by other means that would have 
less serious consequences. This is the 
job—initially at least—of the committee. 
I might add, the administration could 
perform a very useful service by propos- 
ing some alternate means and mecha- 
nisms wherewith to assist in adjustment 
in import-affected industries, where the 
imports result from reduction of trade 
barriers. 

Third, let me say a word about jobs. 
I join the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from South Carolina in my 
enthusiasm for full employment. The 
State of Illinois is the leading export 
State in the Union. One out of every 
eight jobs in Illinois is a result of the 
availability of that export market. One 
out of eight Illinois jobs depends on ex- 
ports to other countries. A considerable 
number are agricultural jobs. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the statement that is 
being made by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois with respect to the pending 
amendment. 

I share his concern regarding action 
being taken today without extended 
hearings. I sincerely believe that a mat- 
ter of this importance should have hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. There is no doubt that there are 
problems in the textile industry and in 
many other industries. However, to act 
hastily today, I think, would be a mis- 
take. Therefore, I shall support the mo- 
tion to table the amendment. 

Mr. President, I have a telegram from 
the farm organizations of this Nation 
who have a great interest in the matter 
in view of the expanded market for agri- 
cultural products. As a matter of fact, 
$7 billion of agricultural products are ex- 
ported annually. It happens to be a part 
of the international trade picture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the wire to which I referred 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Senator Frank CARLSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand that Senator Hollings will 

offer textile quota amendment to excise tax 


bill later today or tomorrow. We believe 
this action should be avoided and urge you 
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to oppose Hollings amendment. U.S. Tariff 
Commission in recent report in effect found 
textile imports were not injurying the domes- 
tic industry. Additional import restrictions 
could seriously impair our abilit, to export 
farm commodities and undoubtedly would 
lead to the retaliatory action by major im- 
porting nations. In view of these facts we 
strongly urge committee consideration of this 
most important matter before any decision 
made on floor action. 

Mearl Gifford, Great Plains Wheat, Inc.; 
Cole Carpenter, Mid-Continent Farm- 
ers Association; Glen Hofer, National 
Association of Wheat Growers; Ken- 
neth Naden, National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperative; Oren Lee Staley, Na- 
tional Farmers Organization; Tony 
Dechant, National Farmers Union; 
Herschel Newsom, National Grange; 
Glen Pogeler, Soybeans Council of 
America; A. F. Troyer, Soybean Grow- 
ers of America; John Palmer, Tobacco 
Association, Inc.; Clarence Palmby, 
U.S. Feed Grange Council. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have 
received the same telegram that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has received. The 
names of the organizations affixed to the 
wire are a part of the record that has 
been made by the Senator from Kansas. 

The Farm Bureau was not a signatory 
to that wire. I took the liberty of calling 
them a few minutes ago, and I can speak 
authoritatively that they support the 
position taken in the wire which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas has had 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I hate to 
think of the number of these jobs—in 
my State as well as other States—that 
will be lost if we signal the start of a 
new protectionist policy by enacting this 
amendment today. I recognize that the 
textile industry lost a number of jobs in 
1967. I am also aware that a number of 
other industries did, too—some who are 
asking for Government assistance and 
some who are not. But note well: Textile 
World, the magazine of the textile in- 
dustry, indicates an increase in every 
single category of production workers in 
1968 over the 1967 total. And employ- 
ment in 1968 is forecast to pass the em- 
ployment peak of the industry record 
year 1966. 

In summary, Mr. President, an un- 
arguable case for this quota cannot be 
made. And in the absence of such a case, 
such a far-reaching proposal should 
receive full hearings, at the very least, 
so that the Senate may act in the best 
interests of all of its constituents, not 
simply those of one industry. The single 
fact that we are contemplating an in- 
dustry which effectively reduced its im- 
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port competition in the last year, while 
increasing its exports, argues forcefully 
for a closer look and a fuller analysis. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes to reply to the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 18, 19, and 20 of last year, the 
Senate Finance Committee held hear- 
ings on this particular measure. It was 
then S. 1796. It is now word for word 
incorporated in this amendment. 

In reference to the matter of hearings, 
we have had over the last several years 
three committee hearings before the 
committee headed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and two 
Finance Committee hearings. We have 
had the Cabinet committee hearings un- 
der President Kennedy. We had the 
Tariff Commission hearings, first under 
President Eisenhower, later under Pres- 
ident Kennedy, and now under Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

We cannot show it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I do not want to 
clutter the Recorp with all of the ma- 
terial, but we have a stack of hearing 
transcripts 2 feet high on this measure. 

We have heard the members of the 
subcommittee on this measure. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the chairman of that committee, will 
tell you that the only reason we have 
not had more hearings is that it would 
be perfectly ridiculous and a perfect 
sham to have witnesses continue to tell 
the same story without receiving some 
kind of action in the matter. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield on the time 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask if 
the Senate Finance Committee has had 
hearings following the very exhaustive 
studies made by the Presidential Com- 
mission on the Textile Industry, pub- 
lished in January of this year. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The studies that the 
distinguished Senator refers to as being 
very exhaustive were exhaustive only in 
their confusion and not with respect to 
factfinding. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
document, entitled, “A Brief Appraisal 
on the Tariff Commission Report on 
Textiles and Apparel,” prepared by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO, and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
under date of March 13, 1968. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A BRIEF APPRAISAL OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
REPORT ON TEXTILES AND APPAREL 

Following a request by President Johnson 
to the United States Tariff Commission to 
“make a comprehensive investigation of the 
economic conditions of the United States tex- 
tile and apparel industries, including the 
present and future impact of imports upon 
such industries”, the Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted a two volume report to the President 
on January 15, 1968, Unfortunately, instead 
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of presenting a comprehensive, unbiased pic- 
ture of existing conditions and prospective 
developments, the Commission presented a 
partisan report, normally not expected from 
an impartial government agency charged 
with providing factual information for the 
President to use in developing policy. 

The Tariff Commission’s Report is neither 
balanced nor complete. It distorts past and 
current developments, both domestic and in- 
ternational, by selective emphasis and the 
deliberate choice of data. It sidesteps the 
question of the future impact of imports on 
the domestic textile and apparel industries 
and seeks to minimize the impact of imports 
to date. Moreover, the Report often shows a 
lack of familiarity with the industries under 
investigation, and resorts to facile generali- 
zation in the total absence of supporting fact. 
As a result, it contains numerous factual 
and interpretative errors. 

Some of the more serious defects of the 
Report, each of which can be readily docu- 
mented, are briefly summarized below. 

1. The Commission’s Report continually 
changes the dates used in historical compari- 
sons shifting from dates going back to 1954, 
to 1958, to 1961, to 1962 and to 1963 as the 

of time periods, and also varying 
the terminal dates. At times it completes the 
period with either 1965, or 1966, even though 
data for 1967 was available, as is clear from 
other sections of the Report. Data for 1967 
were occasionally used when they suited the 
Commission’s purpose. This shifting of dates 
permits the Commission to develop argu- 
ments of convenience. The statistical results 
presented in the report are often determined 
by the choice of the time period rather than 
by an effort to place events in their proper 
historical perspective. 

2. The Commission chose to include raw 
fibers used in the manufacture of textiles 
within the scope of its investigation even 
though the President requested only an in- 
vestigation of the textile and apparel indus- 
tries. This change in the scope of the investi- 
gation was then utilized to distort the degree 
of import penetration for textile and apparel 
products considered as a totality, to minimize 
the balance of trade deficit in textiles and 
apparel, and to confuse the very issues the 
Commission was asked to investigate. 

3. The Commission generally ignores im- 
ports as a causal factor in the decline of 
domestic production. This is done even where 
imports of a particular item are rising in the 
face of a decrease in the domestic production 
of that item. 

4. In an effort to deemphasize the impact 
of imports on domestic markets, the Com- 
mission repeatedly stresses that the imports 
are either not produced in this country in 
significant quantities, or that they are in 
some undefined way different from the 
domestic product, or that they serve needs 
of the lower income groups of this country 
that presumably are not met by domestic 
producers. This is done in generalized form 
and without documentation, This is the ap- 
proach of the advocate who generalizes from 
the hypothetical or highly unusual situation 
instead of dealing with the available facts. 
The Commission’s contentions are not sus- 
tained by the facts. 

5. The Commission fails to take proper 
account of the import developments which 
led to the adoption of the Short Term and 
the Long Term International Cotton Tex- 
tile Arrangements. It thus ignores the par- 
allel between the earlier developments in 
cotton textile and apparel imports and sub- 
sequent developments in textile and apparel 
imports of other fibers. 

6. The Commission fails to assess the Long 
Term Cotton Textile Arrangement as a prac- 
tical international instrument which, de- 
spite weaknesses, has introduced a degree 
of orderliness into international trade and, 
at the same time, permitted a continued 
expansion of imports. 
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7. The Commission fails to deal with lim- 
itations or contradictions in the statistical 
data which it utilizes. 

8. The data published by the Commission 
in various sections of its report are at var- 
iance with the published figures of the 
data-collecting departments and agencies of 
the Federal government, or by other research 
institutions, and cannot be substantiated. 

9. In utilizing Census data, the Commis- 
sion does not show any awareness of the 
duplication in the data that arises in the 
specific industries as a result of intra-indus- 
try transactions. Nor does it show any aware- 
ness of the effect of such duplication on 
the changes in the particular industry’s 
unduplicated sales volume to others. Thus, 
it utilizes the combined figures on the dollar 
volume of apparel contractors and of their 
principals for whom contracting costs are 
a cost of doing business. As a result of the 
Commission’s failure to eliminate this du- 
plication, the data distort the sales per- 
formance of the different branches of the 
industry and the trends of business volume. 

10. The Commission's Report often shows 
no awareness of the difference between data 
for an industry and data for the principal 
product of that industry. This misunder- 
standing leads to confusing statements and 
invalid explanations and conclusions. 

11. In presenting and analyzing import 
data the Commission resorts to comparisons 
of product groupings which are not com- 
parable from one time period to another, and 
fails to call attention to or take account of 
changes in import classifications which make 
its comparisons invalid. 

12. The Commission relies on its own es- 
timates of import penetration of textile and 
apparel products in terms of raw fiber 
weights. It fails to take account of the more 
sophisticated series maintained on the same 
basis by the Office of Textiles of the De- 
partment of Commerce which has been util- 
ized by the United States Government in 
international negotiations. 

13. The Commission ignores the impact 
of apparel imports on domestic fabric and 
yarn producers, and the impact of fabric im- 
ports on domestic yarn producers. It thus 
significantly underestimates the impact of 
textile and apparel imports. 

14, The Commission recognizes that the 
overall measure of import penetration in 
fabrics is best measured in terms of square 
yards rather than by fabric weight. Yet it 
fails to pursue this principle in measuring 
import penetration for apparel. Thus, while 
comparisons of domestic production and of 
imports for a limited number of apparel 
products are made in terms of the number 
of items, the Commission fails to develop a 
comprehensive measure of overall apparel 
penetration in terms of physical units. Nor 
does the Commission use data presented in 
the course of its hearings which take ac- 
count of the factors requiring the devel- 
opment of such a measure. The Commission’s 
figures grossly understate the degree to 
which apparel imports have penetrated the 
United States market. 

15. The Commission's discussion of non- 
tariff barriers employed by many foreign 
countries to curtail imports of textiles and 
apparel, particularly from developing coun- 
tries, is meager and superficial. It ignores the 
strong pressures that these barriers create in 
3 countries and other exporting na- 
tions to concentrate their exports in the 
United States market. 

16. The Commission's Report reveals a lack 
of understanding of the economics and op- 
eration of the apparel and textile industries 
and their problems, It totally ignores the spe- 
cial characteristics of these industries and of 
their labor force. 

17. The Commission's Report emphasizes 
the increase in the number of larger firms in 
the apparel industry. It neglects the fact that 
this industry continues to be a mainstay of 
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small business. As a result, the Commission 
loses sight of the negative impact of imports 
on numerous firms in the industry and 
ignores the national policy of promoting and 
encouraging small business. 

18. The Commission repeatedly assumes, 
without evidence, that the impact of im- 
ports is different on larger and small firms. 
In the process it neglects serious effects of 
imports on both large and small firms, It 
also totally ignores the impact on workers re- 
gardless of the size of the company. Even 
when a large firm is able to switch to the 
manufacture of other products, the result 
may still be displacement of those workers 
affected by imports. When large firms trans- 
fer part or all of their production offshore as 
a result of rising imports, the effect is un- 
employment for their workers, 

19. The Commission’s Report shows little 
understanding of the nature of labor costs. 
It repeatedly treats changes in hourly earn- 
ings of workers as though these were unit 
labor costs. It fails to recognize that unit 
labor costs and hourly earnings typically do 
not move alike, 

20. The Commission's Report fails to take 
account of the ease and rapidity with which 
countries abroad can create and expand ap- 
parel producing capacity for export to the 
United States. It ignores the ease with which 
apparel production can be relocated from the 
United States abroad through the use of the 
contracting out practices which have long 
been an integral characteristic of this indus- 
try in its domestic operations. 

21. The Commission fails to take account 
of the ease with which importers of apparel 
shift from one product to another, or from 
one fiber to another used in the manufacture 
of a particular product. They thus ignore fac- 
tors which intensify import penetration and 
help bypass international arrangements 
which seek to regulate imports of a single 
fiber or of specific products. 

22. The Commission ignores the ease with 
which importers shift their purchases from 
country to country. It thus neglects the fa- 
cility with which importers bypass restraint 
levels applicable to any individual country 
and increase import penetration. It also 
ignores the resulting build up of overcapacity 
and overproduction of particular products, 
and the economic and political repercussions 
likely to follow, 

23. The Commission fails to make any 
analysis in depth of the multi-fiber character 
of the apparel industry and its bearing on 
the industry's present and prospective im- 
port problem. 

24. With but one exception, the Commis- 
sion’s Report fails to take account of the 
testimony presented in the course of its six 
day hearing. It disregards testimony pre- 
sented to it even on matters on which there 
was neither conflict nor disagreement by wit- 
nesses with widely different points of view. 

LAZARE 


‘TEPER, 

Director of Research, ILGWU. 
MILTON FRIED, 

Director of Research, AWA. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. The document pre- 
pared by these two organizations repre- 
senting American workers states: 


The Commission presented a partisan re- 
port, normally not expected from an impar- 
tial government agency charged with pro- 
viding factual information for the President 
to use in developing policy. 

The Tariff Commission’s Report is neither 
balanced nor complete. It distorts past and 
current devolopments, both domestic and in- 
ternational, by selective emphasis and the 
deliberate choice of data. It sidesteps the 
question of the future impact of imports on 
the domestic textile and apparel industries 
and seeks to minimize the impact of im- 
ports to date. 


The document I have had printed in 
the Recorp is a very comprehensive re- 
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port and analysis of the Tariff Commis- 
sion report. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, along with three other 
Senators, state in the memorandum 
which is on the desk of each Senator this 
morning that we are now at a crucial 
stage. And I would have to agree. 

The Journal of Commerce of Tues- 
day, March 12, contains a figure for the 
month of January on textile imports 
and reads: 


Textile imports in January of this year 
reached the highest level of any single month 
in history, according to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Imports of cotton, wool and man-made 
fiber textile products in January were 291.2- 
million square yards. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
just referred be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Journal of Commerce, Mar. 12, 
1968] 
JANUARY IMPORTS OF TEXTILES AT NEW PEAK 


WasHINGTON, March 11.—Textile imports 
in January of this year reached the highest 
level of any single month in history, accord- 
ing to the U.S, Department of Commerce. 

Imports of cotton, wool and man-made 
fiber textile products in January were 291.2- 
million square yards. The previous high was 
280.3-milllon square yards in September of 
1966. 

Imports of products made of man-made 
fibers and blends were 31 per cent higher 
than the previous record monthly high in 
August of 1966. 

The figures were released following a meet- 
ing of the Management-Labor Textile Ad- 
visory Committee. 

January was the month in which the first 
step of the new “Kennedy Round“ tariff 
reductions was in effect. Over-all reductions 
in textile tariffs averaged 13 per cent. 

Substantial rises were recorded in imports 
of wool and man-made fiber textiles. The 
man-made fiber textile imports were 119.1- 
million square yards compared with 79.6- 
million square yards in January of last year. 
Wool imports were 12-million square yards 
compared with 9.9-million square yards a 
year ago. Cotton textiles were 160.1-million 
square yards compared with 160.3-million 
square yards in January of 1967. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator has referred to profits. 

I have here the available information 
on hand for the 1967 profit picture from 
the annual statement of the Cone Mills 
Corp. The net earnings per common 
share in 1966 was $3.56. The net earnings 
per common share for 1967 was one-half 
as much or $1.84. 

For the Graniteville Co., the net earn- 
ings per common share decreased 14 per- 
cent from 1966 to 1967. 

For the M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
the net sales in 1966 were $300 million 
and decreased to $291 million in 1967. 
The earnings after income taxes were 
$7,893,423 in 1966 and $5,107,661 in 1967. 

For the Dan River Mills, Inc., the net 
earnings dropped from $15,312,000 in 
1966 to $7,847,000 in 1967. That is a 50- 
percent drop in profits. 

Yesterday we placed in the RECORD a 
table showing that this industry still does 
not enjoy the status of other American 
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industries with relation to percentage of 
profit as it concerns investment. 

Mr. President, with relation to the 
statement that this treatment of the 
textile industry would trigger a wave of 
protectionism throughout the world, the 
fact of the matter is that seven countries 
have nontariff barriers. Nine countries 
have quotas. Twenty-six countries have 
import licenses. Twelve countries have 
consular fees and import charges. And 
30 countries have export incentives. 

We are not asking for any protection- 
ism. The thrust of this measure is a mat- 
ter of negotiations. Perhaps we cannot 
get negotiations in Vietnam, but Congress 
will greatly help in this matter by getting 
negotiations with respect to woolens and 
manmade fibers. That is the thrust of 
this particular measure. 

I believe that one of the best analyses 
that we have ever had, when it comes to 
jobs, was the statement of George Perkel, 
the director of research for the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO; 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PERKEL, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
America, AFL-CIO, ON THE NEED FoR IM- 
PORT QUOTAS ON TEXTILES, BEFORE THE U.S. 
TARIFF COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
NOVEMBER 15, 1967 
On behalf of the 200,000 workers repre- 

sented by our organization who are engaged 
in the production of synthetic fibers and tex- 
tile mill products, we welcome this opportu- 
nity to present our views on the need for 
import quotas on synthetic fibers and all 
textile products. 

The hearings being conducted by the Tariff 
Commission are taking place at a most criti- 
cal time. Imports of man-made fibers and 
textile products have been growing by leaps 
and bounds. At the same time, new orders 
have been declining and inventories of fin- 
ished goods at domestic mills have accumu- 
lated to a point where drastic production 
cutbacks have been initiated. Workers have 
been laid off and the manhours worked in the 
industry have been sharply reduced. 

THE CRISIS CONFRONTING TEXTILE WORKERS 

The workers in this industry face the grav- 
est crisis since the fifties, The memory of the 
mill liquidations, unemployment and short 
weeks which plagued us in that dolorous 
decade is too strong to permit complacency 
in the face of the ominous handwriting on 
the wall. 

Consider the signs of deterioration which 
confront us: 

The Federal Reserve Board index of textile 
production has dropped by more than 4% so 
far this year (from a seasonally adjusted av- 
erage of 142.5 in the ist 8 months of 1966 to 
136.6 for the corresponding period in 1967). 

Production of broad-woven fabrics de- 
clined by 6% in the Ist half of 1967 from the 
level in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. The decline in cottons was 5%; 
synthetic goods, 6%; and wool, 16%. 

Inventories of broad-woven fabrics were 
17% higher at the end of August 1967 than 
in the preceding year, with cottons up by 
23%, synthetics by 9%, and finished wool 
apparel fabrics by 2%. 

Unfilled orders at the end of August 1967 
was down by 32% for all broad-woven fabrics, 
with cottons down by 38%, synthetics by 6%, 
and wool by 16%. 

Shipments of rayon and acetate yarn de- 
clined by 11% in the first 8 months of 1967 
and rayon staple fiber dropped by 14%. 
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These declines have had a substantial im- 
pact on the workers in the industry. Em- 
ployment of textile mill production workers 
dropped to a seasonally adjusted level of 
840,000 in September 1967, 23,000 below the 
number employed in August 1966. Synthetic 
fiber plants have been forced to institute 
widespread layoffs. Production worker em- 
ployment declined by 8% in the past year 
(from 73,000 in August 1966 to 67,500 last 
August). 

THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS 

Imports have played a major part in caus- 
ing the current textile decline. The vulner- 
ability of the textile and apparel industry 
to the disruptive effects of imports from low- 
wage countries has long been recognized, As 
long ago as 1959 a Special Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce found that this industry re- 
quired special safeguards to prevent its de- 
struction by imports. The following excerpts 
from the report of the Subcommittee set 
forth the characteristics of the industry 
which are still pertinent today. 

“Historically, one of the first industries 
to be established in a country as it begins 
the process of industrialization is the textile 
industry. Hence throughout the world we 
have witnessed, especially during the past 
few years, a rapid development of textile 
capacity in many countries which formerly 
imported most or all of their textile prod- 
ucts.... 

„. . . We urge the Government agencies 
administering this (foreign trade) policy 
recognize that the problem of declining em- 
ployment in the domestic textile industry 
has been aggravated by rising imports and 
the loss of export markets. 

“Since the wages of textile workers in 
foreign countries range down to as much as 
one-tenth of the earnings of American tex- 
tile workers, foreign mills have a pronounced 
competitive advantage over domestic mills 
and can dispose of their products in our 
markets at prices substantially below those 
which American mills must receive. 

“The wide spread in wage rates and hence 
costs between European and Far Eastern 
textile producers make it impossible to set 
a tariff duty which would be fair and equita- 
ble, Therefore, we recommend that quotas 
be established which will permit foreign 
producers of textile products to sell in our 
markets within limits which will not fur- 
ther endanger existing textile capacity. We 
also recommend that quotas be established 
by specific categories of textile products. 
(Problems of the Domestic Textile Industry, 
Report of Special Subcommittee, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, 1959, pp. 12, 24, 25).” 

In recognition of the special problems of 
the textile industry, President Kennedy an- 
nounced a seven-point program of assistance 
in May 1961, One of these points dealt with 
the need for international measures to con- 
trol trade in textile products, as follows: 

“I have directed the Department of State 
to arrange for calling an early conference 
of the principal textile exporting and im- 
porting countries. This conference will seek 
an international understanding which will 
provide a basis for trade that will avoid 
undue disruption of established industries.” 

As a result of the President’s initiative, 
international arrangements were negotiated 
in Geneva during 1961 and 1962 which estab- 
lished a system of control for trade in cotton 
products. However, no such system has been 
developed with respect to wool or man-made 
fibers and products, Consequently, imports 
of these products have skyrocketed. Indeed, 
even in the cotton field, loose administra- 
tion of the controls has resulted in tremen- 
dous increases in imports. 

Between 1961 and 1966 imports of textile 
products more than tripled (from 926 million 
square yard equivalents to 2,796 million). 
The share of the domestic market accounted 
for by imports Jumped from 6% to approxi- 
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mately 10%. In wool products, the ratio of 
imports of consumption rose from 13% to 
22%. Imports of man-made staple fiber rose 
from 5% to over 10% of mill consumption 
during this period. 

While the domestic industry was able to 
absorb the increasing volume of imports at 
a time when the demand for goods was ex- 
panding, the disruptive effects of these im- 
ports hit the industry hard when demand 
declined. Moreover, the rate of increase in 
imports has accelerated so drastically since 
1964 that it has become impossible for the 
industry to cope with the growing influx 
of foreign goods. 

Total imports of textile products increased 
by 85% between 1964 and 1966. Cotton prod- 
ucts rose by 72%, wool by 34% and synthet- 
ics by 143%. Man-made staple fiber im- 
ports registered a jump of 31%. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WAGE DISPARITIES 


The basic factor which makes such in- 
creases possible is the wide disparity in 
wages between the prevailing levels in the 
exporting countries and the U.S. level. While 
the average wage of American textile work- 
ers is approximately $2 an hour, the earn- 
ings of textile workers in the two countries 
which account for about half of our imports 
are $.38 an hour in Japan and $.25 in Hong 
Kong. Textile wages in the other Far East- 
ern exporting countries range from $.09 an 
hour (in South Korea) to $.18 an hour (in 
the Philippines). 

With disparities in wages of these mag- 
nitudes, it is small wonder that the domestic 
industry is being engulfed by foreign im- 
ports. While our technology is modern and 
efficient, we cannot hope to offset the wage 
advantage of foreign producers through 
higher productivity. The fact is that modern 
textile technology is world-wide in its ap- 
plication. Indeed, the machinery and equip- 
ment installed in the expanding textile in- 
dustries of the developing nations are of the 
latest design, frequently obtained with the 
assistance of our foreign aid funds and the 
know-how of American machinery manufac- 
turers. 

Since the textile industry is a labor-in- 
tensive industry, differences in labor costs 
assume critical importance in the compe- 
tition between domestic and foreign textile 
products. Wages of production workers com- 
prise 43% of the value added by manufac- 
ture in this industry compared to an aver- 
age of 32% for all manufacturing industries. 


EXPANSION OF TEXTILE CAPACITY ABROAD 


The vast expansion which has taken place 
in the textile capacity of the low-wage, low- 
cost areas of the world poses a real threat to 
the survival of the American industry. The 
number of active looms in place in Japan, 
Hong Kong and the less developed countries 
increased by 25% between 1960 and 1965, 
while the number in the U.S. declined by 
15%. As a result, the weaving capacity of 
these expanding areas rose from 41% of the 
world total to 49% at the end of 1965. Today, 
more than half of the active looms consum- 
ing cotton and synthetic fiber are located in 
the low-wage countries. 

There is no question that the textile mills 
of Japan, Hong Kong, and the developing 
areas of the world have the capacity to flood 
the American market with cheap textile 
products. The question is whether it would 
be in the national interest to permit this to 
happen. 

NEED FOR ACTION TO SAFEGUARD DOMESTIC JOBS 


The textile and apparel industries em- 
ployed a total of 2,360,300 persons in the 
United States in 1966. Man-made fiber pro- 
ducers employed an additional 104,000 per- 
sons, making a total of 2,464,300 employees 
engaged in the manufacture of textile 
products. 

It is inconceivable that the United States 
Government would fail to take action to 
safeguard the jobs of the 2½ million Ameri- 
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cans whose livelihood is threatened by the 
massive influx of textile product imports. 

The reductions in tariffs on fibers and 
textile products negotiated in the Kennedy 
Round will add to the distress of the textile 
workers and hasten the demise of this vital 
industry. These duty reductions will average 
12½ % for textile products, with cottons to 
be cut by an average of 21%, man-made fibers 
and products by 15%, and wools by 2%. 

The Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, has embarked on a program to 
alert the nation to the dangers we face. In 
October 1966 our Executive Council adopted 
a resolution in which we urged the President 
and Congress “to take immediate steps to im- 
pose restraints on imports of wool and man- 
made textiles and textile products ... (and) 
to insure that the administration of the 
Long Term Arrangement will be strengthened 
so as to prevent further disruption of our 
cotton textile markets and to forestall addi- 
tional layoffs to textile workers.” 

On April 1, 1967 a conference of TWUA 
delegates from cotton, synthetic and wool 
local unions adopted a resolution calling 
attention to “the failure of the United 
States to achieve international regulation of 
trade in man-made fiber and wool products 
and the ineffectual administration of the 
international cotton textile arrangement.” 

We intend to utilize every resource at our 
command to impress the responsible officials 
of the Government with the urgent need for 
action. The time has passed for urging 
foreign governments to enter into voluntary 
arrangements to limit textile export. Efforts 
to accomplish this purpose have failed. It is 
time for the United State Government to 
take unilateral action to safeguard the jobs 
of America’s fiber, textile and apparel 
workers. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTER OF THE TEXTILE LABOR 
FORCE 


The nature of the textile work force makes 
it imperative that effective government ac- 
tion be taken to prevent the continued ero- 
sion of the industry by imports. The history 
of this industry clearly demonstrates the 
serious difficulties encountered by textile 
workers in finding reemployment after be- 
ing displaced, The geographic location of the 
plants and the personal characteristics of 
the labor force strongly militate against an 
orderly transition to new jobs for displaced 
textile workers. The fact is that these work- 
ers face severe distress in the event of a 
major contraction of the industry. The im- 
pact of such a development on the social and 
economic condition of the communities 
which are dependent on the industry would 
be catastrophic. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


The 214 million employees engaged in the 
manufacture of manmade fiber, textiles and 
apparel are distributed among 33,000 estab- 
lishments located in 45 states. The industry 
is so widely distributed that the injury 
caused by sharply rising imports cannot be 
gauged simply in local or regional terms. 
However, the concentration of employment 
in particular localities and regions make 
them especially vulnerable to the harmful 
effects of a decline in the industry. 

The region which would be most seriously 
affected is the Appalachian Region. Accord- 
ing to a study made by the Man-Made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc., the manmade 
fiber, textile and apparel industry accounts 
for 452,957 of the total of 1,709,844 manu- 
facturing employees in the 373 counties of 
Appalachia. Inasmuch as others will testify 
on this subject we shall not enter into fur- 
ther discussion, except to note that a de- 


1 Impact of Imports on American Industry 
and Employment, Hearings before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Labor, House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 90th Session, 
Part 2, 1967, p. 1042 ff. 
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cline in the industry which accounts for 
more than a quarter of the industrial jobs 
in this depressed region would strike a dey- 
astating blow at the efforts being made to 
restore it to prosperity under the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act of 1965. It 
should also be noted that while this region 
employs more than 20% of the workers in 
the manmade fiber-textile-apparel com- 
plex, it accounts for approximately one-half 
of the jobs in the manmade fiber producing 
segment (50,300 out of 104,000). 

The outstanding geographic characteristic 
of the textile mill products segment of the 
industry is the fact that a large majority of 
the plants are located in small towns or rural 
areas where they comprise the major source 
of industrial employment opportunities. This 
fact is vital to an appreciation of the im- 
portance of the industry to the areas in 
which they are located. It is also a key to 
understanding the difficulties faced by work- 
ers who lose their jobs as a result of mill 
curtailment or liquidation. In most cases 
they have nowhere to turn for alternative 
employment in the area. 

The limitations of available statistics 
make it impossible for us to furnish the 
Commission with a comprehensive picture 
of the distribution of the industry's estab- 
lishments by size of area. Regulations re- 
stricting the publication of employment sta- 
tistics which might disclose information re- 
lating to an individual reporting unit pre- 
clude us from access to the necessary infor- 
mation. We trust that the Commission will 
not be inhibited by such restrictions and 
will institute investigations to ascertain the 
facts. 

The following data clearly indicate the 
predominant location of the textile industry 
in small labor areas where the mills comprise 
the major source of employment. 


1. Textiles and Major Labor Areas 


The Bureau of Employment Security of the 
United States Department of Labor compiles 
monthly statistics on employment for 150 
Major Labor Areas for purposes of analyzing 
the adequacy of their local labor supply. 
These areas are defined as follows: 

“Major” labor areas usually have at least 
one central city with a population of 50,000 
or more, according to the 1960 Census. In 
most instances, boundaries of major labor 
areas coincide with those of Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas, as determined by a 
Federal interagency committee chaired by the 
Budget Bureau.“ 

These areas comprise the principal centers 
of industrial employment in the United 
States. In 1966 they accounted for 68% of 
the nation’s manufacturing employees (13,- 
035,000 out of 19,186,000). However, only 34% 
of the textile mill employment is located in 
the 150 major labor areas (326,000 out of 961,- 
600). Almost two-thirds of the textile labor 
force is employed in areas outside of the 
major labor areas. (Table 1) 


2. Textiles and Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 


Another indication of the predominant lo- 
cation of textile employment in small areas 
is afforded by a statistical breakdown of pro- 
duction workers in the major subdivisions 
of the industry. These are available from 
wage surveys conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in recent years. They show 
that 70.5% of the production workers in five 
divisions of the textile mill products indus- 
try were employed in establishments outside 
of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
(Table 2) 


2 Directory of Important Labor Areas, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, July 1, 1965, pi. 

* Defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget 
as an area containing “at least one city of at 
least 50,000 inhabitants,” and including “the 
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The proportions of workers located in non- 
metropolitan areas vary from a low of 
53.0% in Textile Dyeing and Finishing to a 
high of 78.6% in Children’s Hosiery. These 
proportions are representative of the textile 
mill products industry as a whole. The pro- 
duction workers in these 5 divisions ac- 
counted for 71% of the industry’s total in 
1966. 

3. Textiles in South Carolina 


Because of the availability of detailed 
tabulations in the annual reports of the De- 
partment of Labor of the State of South 
Carolina, it is possible to analyze the distri- 
bution of textile employment data for this 
state in a more comprehensive manner than 
for the other states. Inasmuch as South Caro- 
lina is one of the leading textile states (ac- 
counting for 145,800 of the nation’s 961,500 
textile jobs in 1966) and its locational char- 
acteristics are representative of the industry 
as a whole, we have made a study of the 
distribution of the state’s textile mills and 
employees to determine the importance of 
this industry to the industrial structure on 
a local area basis. 

The basic unit for analyzing local labor 
areas outside of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas is the county. Consequently, 
our study is based on an analysis of the 
distribution of textile mills and employees 
among the counties in the state which con- 
tain textile establishments (Table 3). For 
counties whose textile employment is not 
disclosed by County Business Patterns (U.S. 
Department of Commerce), estimates of em- 
ployment were made on the basis of non- 
salaried employment reported by the South 
Carolina Department of Labor. 

The counties with textile establishments 
were distributed by size of manufacturing 
employment (Table 4), The following loca- 
tional characteristics of the textile industry 
are evident from these data: 

a. More than half of the textile mills and 
employees are located in counties with less 
than 15,000 manufacturing employees (175 
of the 345 mills and 72,749 of the 143,959 
textile employees). 

b. In counties with less than 15,000 man- 
ufacturing employees, textiles accounts for 
43% of total manufacturing jobs, Clearly, 
the textile industry is the predominant in- 
dustrial employer in the smaller counties in 
which textiles are located. 

c. In the larger counties with textile em- 
ployment (i.e., those with 15,000 or more 
manufacturing jobs) the predominance of 
the textile industry is even greater than in 
the smaller areas: textile employment com- 
prises 57% of all manufacturing jobs in these 
counties. 

d. A large majority of textile employment 
is located in counties in which textiles ac- 
counts for more than half of manufacturing 
jobs: 69% of the textile workers are employed 
in counties with a ratio of textile to total 
manufacturing employment of 50% or more. 


Personal characteristics 


The textile labor force is highly immobile. 
The age, sex, education and skill distribu- 
tion of textile workers all conspire to pre- 
vent them from taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities for reemployment in other indus- 
tries and areas. Consequently, the theoretical 
means of adjusting to the dislocations caused 
by increased imports—retraining and reloca- 
tion—are no solution to the problems con- 
fronted by textile workers in the event of a 
contraction in the industry. 

It is obvious that women are handicapped 
by their sex and family status in utilizing 
relocation as a means of adjusting to the 


county of such central city, and adjacent 
counties that are found to be metropolitan 
in character and economically and socially 
integrated with the county of the central 
city.” (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, 1967, pp. vil—vili.) 
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loss of employment. The ratio of women to 
total employment in textiles is exceptionally 
high (45% compared to an average of 27% 
for all manufacturing industries). 

In appraising the geographic mobility of 
American workers, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has found that “older work- 
ers, the unskilled and the uneducated are 
those least likely to move and those who 
fare the worst when they do.“ The par- 
ticular difficulties faced by older workers are 
described as follows: 

“Migrants 45 years old and over have a 
more severe unemployment problem after 
they move than men 25 to 44 years old. They 
have less education and face age discrimina- 
tion. And since community and family ties 
are stronger among older persons, migration 
is probably a last resort for this greatly dis- 
advantaged group.“ 

The textile labor force has a dispropor- 
tionately high ratio of workers aged 45 and 
over. The latest available census shows that 
40.1% of the males employed in the textile 
mill products industry were 45 years old and 
over compared with 35.9% for all manufac- 
turing industries in 1960. Similarly, the pro- 
portion of female employees 45 years and 
older in textiles was 37.2% compared with 
34.2% for all manufacturing.’ These dispar- 
ities have worsened since 1960 as a result 
of the greater increase in employment of 
young people by other manufacturing indus- 
tries than by textiles since 1960. 

The educational attainments of textile 
workers tend to be appreciably below the 
averages for all manufacturing industries 
and the civilian labor force as a whole (Table 
5), The median years of school completed by 
textile workers run between 2% and 23% 
below the corresponding medians for workers 
in the same occupational groups in manu- 
facturing and the civilian labor force, with 
the most numerous textile occupation 
(Weavers) falling 12% below the median for 
Operatives in the case of males and 9% be- 
low in the case of females. Moreover, the 
high proportions of textile workers employed 
in unskilled and semiskilled occupations re- 
inforces the tendency of textile workers to 
suffer from educational handicaps to mobil- 
ity. 

The importance of education to labor 
mobility is evident from the following find- 
ings of the aforementioned Labor Depart- 
ment appraisal of the geographic mobility 
of American workers: 

“In general, migrants have an above-aver- 
age level of education, Of the 25- to 29-year- 
old men who migrated between 1955 and 
1960, for example, 25 percent were college 
graduates, as compared with 9 percent of 
the nonmigrants. And a lower proportion of 
the migrants than of the nonmigrants in this 
age group had completed only 8 years or less 
of school (14 and 23 percent, respectively). 
To look at the figures a different way, 55 
percent of all male college graduates 25 to 
29 years old lived in a different county in 
1960 than in 1955, compared with only 29 
percent of the men who had completed but 
not gone beyond high school. It is apparent 
that geographic mobility drops off sharply 
with decreasing education.“ 

The proportions of textile workers em- 
ployed in unskilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tions are much higher than for manufactur- 
ing as a whole. In 1960, 66.6% of textile 
employees were in semiskilled occupations 
(Operatives and Kindred Workers) com- 
pared with 426% for all manufacturing 
employees (Table 6). The addition of un- 


sA Report on Manpower Requirements, 
Resources, Utilization and Training, Trans- 
mitted to the Congress March 1965, p. 146. 

5 Ibid., p. 149. 

£ Computed from U.S. Census of Popula- 
tion: 1960, Vol. I. Characteristics of the Pop- 
ulation, Table 212. 

7 Ibid., p. 147. 
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skilled occupations brings the total for 
semiskilled and unskilled groups to 72.4% 
of total employment for textiles compared 
with 50.1% for manufacturing as a whole. 

The heavy concentration of textile workers 
in the unskilled and semiskilled occupations 
is a highly significant barrier to the mobility 
of textile workers. As noted in the afore- 
mentioned Labor Department study of geo- 
graphic mobility, unskilled and semiskilled 
workers “have much lower rates of migration 
because they usually lack information about 
job opportunities, seldom have the resources 
for moving, and have limited employment 
opportunities in other areas, as well as 
locally. The barriers to migration of unskilled 
workers make it very difficult for them to 
move even from the worst depressed areas, 
where their competitive difficulties in finding 
jobs are compounded by the presence of 
jobless workers with higher qualifications.” “ 

It is especially significant that the Labor 
Department found that Operative and Kin- 
dred Workers (the predominant occupational 
group in textiles) had the lowest rate of 
out-migration of all groups in the ten areas 
of high unemployment whose migration ex- 
perience was studied. While 9.0% of all male 
employees in these areas migrated out of 
the areas in the period from 1955 to 1960, 
only 6.2% of the male Operatives and Kin- 
dred Workers did so.” 

The distinctive character of the labor force 
which militates against the mobility of 
textile workers has long been recognized. 
Numerous studies over the years have con- 
firmed the existence of this special problem. 

Gladys L. Palmer conducted an intensive 
analysis of the experience of 862 weavers in 
three cities during the decade of 1926-35 for 
the purpose of ascertaining the transferra- 
bility of their skills to other industries.” The 
following findings are relevant: 

1. The experience of the weavers in all 
three cities (Manchester, N.H., Paterson, 
N.J., and Philadelphia, Pa.) “was highly spe- 
cialized in character. For most of the work- 
ers it was concentrated in one industry. For 
a significant proportion of the weavers in 
two of the cities, the work experience was 
confined to one plant.” 1 

2. Less than a third of the weavers in the 
three cities had changed occupation or in- 
dustry in the ten years prior to 1936. Many 
of the changes which occurred represented 
movement into or out of the textile indus- 
tries, or between various textile industries, 
only (i.e., not involving movement to other 
industries) .” 13 

3. “The degree of industrial mobility re- 
ported by weavers was likewise small, Almost 
as many weavers in the three cities reported 
no changes in industry as had reported no 

es in occupation in the years 1926 to 
1935.” 4 

4, “Weavers, and other textile workers, too, 
for that matter, are usually members of 
families where other workers are customarily 
employed in textile mills, frequently in the 
same mills . . Studies made of the post- 
lay-off experience of textile workers, includ- 
ing weavers, from shut-down mills indicate 
that a high proportion of women workers 
drop out of the labor market after shut- 
down .. . Dropping out of the labor market, 
in this instance, is a reflection of a very high 
degree of immobility among married women 
weavers.” “ 

5. “The relative immobility of weavers may 
be considered representative of that of most 
textile workers. Although some occupations 


s Ibid., p. 148. 

® Ibid., p. 152. 

1 “The Mobility of Weavers in Three Tex- 
tile Centers,” The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, May 1941, pp. 460-487. 

z Jbid., p. 476. 

12 Ibid., p. 476. 

13 Ibid., p. 482. 

u Ibid., pp. 484-485. 
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are less specialized in character than weav- 
ing, others are more highly specialized from 
the point of view of possible transfer of skills 
to other kinds of work 

6. “Geographic mobility for weavers is a 
distinct function of industrial mobility with- 
in a region. There is no evidence that weavers 
have moved from one region to another, as, 
for example, from New England to the South, 
when New England mills were declining and 
southern mills expanding.“ * 

7. “The social implications of what has 
been rightly called the ‘stickiness of the job 
relationship’ in the textile industry are far- 
reaching. Mute evidence abounds in the 
‘ghost’ towns of old New England cotton cen- 
ters, the economic chaos of such centers as 
Paterson, and the idle mills scattered 
throughout the country.” * 

In study after study these findings have 
been confirmed, The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor found in 1946 that “like the 
coal miners of Wales, who all through the 
desperate 1920's and 1930's suffered, yet 
stayed amid the shut-down collieries, and 
like many miners in this country during the 
great depression, textile workers show a 
strong attachment to their trades and their 
communities Workers’ attachments 
have not only been solidified by family tra- 
ditions, but also by the fact that community 
life has to a large extent centered on mill 
employment. In some towns the textile mill 
is the only source of jobs while in larger 
communities with greater diversification, 
such as Fall River, New Bedford and Lewis- 
ton, the mills exert a dominant influence. 
Since people are generally hesitant and re- 
luctant to change homes, friends, and man- 
ner of life, the high degree of economic 
homogeneity of the community is a force 
directed toward retaining the status quo.” 18 

It is noteworthy that the major New Eng- 
land textile centers which lost their pre- 
eminence in the twenties as the industry 
expanded in the South have still not recov- 
ered from the blow to their economies. Fall 
River, New Bedford and Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, are still classified as areas of substan- 
tial unemployment, having suffered from ex- 
ceptionally high unemployment rates contin- 
uously over the past decade and a half. In 
July 1967, when the average unemployment 
rate for the United States was 4.1%, these 
old textile centers had unemployment of 
78% (Lowell) and 11.0% (Fall River and New 
Bedford), Unemployment in each of these 
areas exceeded 6% in 1966 when the national 
average was 3.8%. 

The impact of mill closings on New Eng- 
land textile workers was the subject of in- 
tensive study by several investigators during 
the fifties. A study sponsored by the New 
England Textile Committee (appointed by 
the Governors of the New England states) is 
typical.” Six mills were selected for study as 
“representative cases under varying labor 
market conditions.” The following findings 
are pertinent: 

1. “Of the total group contacted (1,705 
workers) . . only 45% were at work at the 
time of our survey. (1 year to 2% years after 
displacement.) Another 12 per cent had 
withdrawn from the labor force.” ” 

2. “Men were more successful than women 
in finding new jobs. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the male workers in the sample were em- 
ployed compared to 35 per cent of the 
women.” » 


1 Ibid., p. 485. 

16 Ibid., p. 486. 

1 Ibid., p. 487. 

Work and Wage Experience of Skilled 
Cotton-Textile Workers,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, U.S. Department of Labor, July 1946, 

13. 
= 2 William H. Miernyk, Inter-Industry Labor 


Mobility, Northeastern University, Boston, 
1955. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 


- 8. “More than half of the workers that 


found new jobs after their displacement 
were under 45 years of age. By way of con- 
trast, only 29 per cent of the unemployed 


4, “In all but one of the labor market 
areas, textile employment was declining 
during the period covered by our survey. In 
spite of this, however, textile mills provided 
a larger number of jobs to both male and 
female workers than any other industry or 
occupation, Thirty-six per cent of all em- 
ployed sample workers were once again at 
work in textile mills, more than five times 
the number who found jobs in any other 
manufacturing industry.” = 

5. “To some extent the relative immobil- 
ity of textile workers in New England may 
be related to age. The average textile worker 
is older than the average industrial worker 
and often the textile worker has not had 

in other occupations. Having 
grown old in one kind of work he may have 
neither the inclination nor the ability to 
seek and find employment in another indus- 
try. One might expect textile workers to 
remain with their trade in times of stable 
or rising émployment, but the most striking 
result of the present survey, and this is sup- 
ported by earlier studies, is the continued 
attachment to the industry (whether volun- 
tary or involuntary) during a period of de- 
clining employment,” = 

6. “We also attempted to discover the will- 
ingness of the displaced workers to move from 
the area if they knew of a job (or a better 
job) elsewhere . . . 58 percent of these (re- 
sponses) replied that they would not be will- 
ing to leave the area, Many said they were 
too old to consider changing their place of 
residence, and others felt that they could 
not move because other relatives (usually 
parents) were dependent upon them. While 
we have some reservations about answers to 
hypothetical questions, they are at least 
consistent with the actual behavior of the 
sample workers. Women showed a greater 
un to leave the area than men, 
but even among the men almost half said 
they were unwilling to move.” “ 

7, “It is evident that workers displaced by 
the liquidation of textile mills in New Eng- 
land are not being absorbed in large numbers 
by the industries which have been expand- 
ing in this area . the highly aggregative 
comparisons of recent employment trends in 
New England conceal the fact that industrial 
growth and decline do not always coincide 
in the same areas, And the displaced textile 
worker is unwilling, or sometimes unable, to 
relocate to other areas where there might be 
a better opportunity to find work. Perhaps 
the greatest barrier to inter-industry mobil- 
ity is the advanced age of many of the dis- 
placed workers, Although not all of the 
younger workers had found jobs, those under 
40 were relatively more successful than those 
past this age. Many of those between the 
ages of 40 and 65 felt they were being pre- 
maturely forced out of the labor market.“ 

8. “The protracted decline in textile em- 
ployment and the relative immobility of the 
displaced workers have produced a consid- 
erable amount of persistent unemployment 
in many textile centers in New England. The 
problem is not being solved by the growth of 
new industry in the region, although obvi- 
ously it would be much worse if employment 
had not increased in other industries. Ag- 
gregative comparisons which show that more 
jobs have been added than lost in the region, 
during a given time period, while accurate 
indicators of overall employment trends, con- 
ceal the short-rum problems created by 


* Tbid., p. 17. 

= Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 

* Ibid. p. 27. 

= Ibid., p. 144. 
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changes in the industrial structure of the 
regional economy. Nor can this unemploy- 
ment be regarded as a temporary phenomenon 
if there is to be a further exodus of mills 
from New England, Therè is no reason to 
expect a larger proportion of displaced work- 
ers to be absorbed by other industries in 
the future than has been true in the past. In- 
deed, if total textile employment in New Eng- 
land continues its secular decline, the level 
of persistent unemployment may be expect- 
ed to rise as opportunities for re-absorption 
by other mills through normal turnover are 
diminished.” * 

The difficulties of displaced textile workers 
in finding reemployment have continued in 
the sixties. The United States Department of 
Commerce sponsored a study, Economic Effect 
of Textile Mill Closings, Selected Communi- 
ties in Middle Atlantic States, published in 
1963. This study examined the experience of 
six communities resulting from textile mill 
liquidations and found the same basic story 
as earlier investigations: “Much evidence of 
hardship and suffering. Many older workers 
were unable to find new jobs; many younger 
men left their home communities to find em- 
ployment elsewhere. Long periods of unem- 
ployment were common, and many displaced 
textile workers were forced to seek assistance 
from relatives or public relief agencies, or 
eventually to take lower paying jobs in other 
industries. Emigration and lower paying jobs 
for women had the effect of changing the 
character of the labor force in some com- 
munities, raising the average age of workers 
and increasing the proportion of women.“ * 

The latest in the series of these studies was 
published by the United States Department 
of Labor in 1966. “The Post-Layoff Experience 
of Displaced Carpet-Mill Workers,” by 
N. Arnold Tolles, examines the workers“ expe- 
rience following layoff from a carpet mill 
which halved its employment between mid- 
1960 and mid-1962.** The following excerpts 
from the Summary of the report are relevant: 

“In April 1963, at the time of the case 
study of carpet-mill workers who were laid 
off when the mill halved its employment be- 
tween mid-1960 and mid-1962, 1 of every 12 
had ceased to look for work and 1 of 4 of 
those still in the labor force was unemployed. 
The unemployment rate among these workers 
was over 5 times the national rate at the 
time. It was 2½ times the rate prevailing 
even in the small, economically depressed 
northeastern community where the carpet 
mill was located. 

“The unfavorable employment situation of 
the carpet-mill workers compared with other 
local workers, epitomizes problems confront- 
ing jobless workers in areas such as this. 
There were no other carpet mills within 150 
miles of the community, and although 
manufacturing industries dominated its 
economy, few of them utilized skills of the 
kind these workers had acquired at the mill. 
Most of the workers were middle aged and 
older persons with comparatively little edu- 
cation or training that would equip them 
for other kinds of work, These characteristics 
were especially pronounced among the fairly 
small number of women in the group studied. 

“Moreover, many of the carpet-mill workers 
had spent most of their lives in the com- 
munity, to which they were tied by ex- 
tensive homeownership and, frequently, the 
local employment of a husband or wife. More 
than three-fourths of them expressed unwill- 
ingness to accept a job beyond commuting 
distance of their homes, even if such a job 
should be offered.“ = 


26 Ibid., p. 155. 

* Economic Effect of Textile Mill Closings, 
Selected Communities tn Middle Atlantic 
States, 1963, p. 2. 

s Weathering Layoffs in a Small Commu- 
nity, Case Studies of Displaced Pottery and 
Carpet-Mill Workers, June 1966, pp. v-47. 

= Ibid., p. 1. 
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PRESERVATION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS IN THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 

Measures to preserve the textile industry in 
the face of growing erosion by imports are 
clearly in the national interest. The im- 
portance of this Industry to the nation goes 
beyond the fact that its 2½ million employees 
comprise 13% of the country’s manufactur- 
ing workers. The essentiality of the indus- 
try to our national defense is so clear and 
pressing that it hardly needs elaboration. In 
addition to providing clothing for our armed 
forces the industry produces thousands of 
articles which are indispensable to the de- 
fense establishment. The highest priorities 
have been assigned to textile products dur- 
ing national emergencies. They are a prime 
necessity in wartime, both for military and 
for essential civilian uses. 

The textile industry has a potential role 
of particular importance to play in helping 
to meet the critical manpower problems con- 
fronting the nation. The vast technological 
changes in American agriculture have dis- 
placed millions of farm workers. The migra- 
tion to the cities of millions of people with 
relatively little education and no industrial 
skills has created the basis for the current 
urban crisis. 

The Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that “average farm employment in 
1980 will be about 3.6 million workers, a 36 
per cent decrease from 1965 .. . Decreases in 
farm employment are expected to occur in 
all regions but will be greatest in the North- 
east and the three southern regions, where 
declines from two-fifths to almost one-half 
are anticipated. Most of the declines will 
come from continuation of large reductions 
in farm operators and family labor in the 
southern areas.” ” i 

The geographic distribution and the types 
of jobs required by the textile industry make 
it especially suitable as a major source of 
employment for the workers who will be 
displaced from the farms. More than 95% of 
textile mill products employment is located 
in the regions which face the greatest reduc- 
tion in farm employment. (Table 7.) In the 
textile-apparel-manmade fiber complex, the 
Northeast and South comprise 88% of the 
industry’s total. 

Because of its relatively low educational 
and skill requirements, this industry has his- 
torically served as a means of entry into 
the industrial labor force for people with 
little or no industrial experience. As noted 
by Professor Donald B. Osburn, “The textile 
mill industry may serve as a training ground 
for Negroes in the future as it has for whites 
in the past . employment in this industry 
teaches skills to workers who have previously 
engaged in unmechanized agricultural pro- 
duction, thus allowing them to participate 
in an industrial or at least non-agricultural 
society, and perhaps to move on to higher 
paying jobs as the opportunities present 
themselves.” * 

The rapid increase in employment of non- 
whites in the textile mill products industry 
in recent years provides clear evidence of the 
great potential in this industry for helping 
to meet the need for expanded job opportu- 
nities for Negroes. The ratio of nonwhites to 
total employment in the industry increased 
from 46% in 1962 to 53% in 1964 and 
8.0% in 1966. (Table 8.) Both males and fe- 
males have participated in the sharp rise: 
males boosted their ratio from 6.4% in 1962 
to 10.0% in 1966 while females rose from 
2.5% to 5.3%. While statistics for 1967 are not 
yet available, our observations indicate that 
the ratio of nonwhites to total employment 
in the industry now exceeds 10%. 


æ% Report on Manpower Requirements, Re- 
sources, Utilization and Training, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, April 1967, p. 106. 

u Negro Employment in the Textile Indus- 
tries of North and South Carolina, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, Novem- 
ber 1966, pp. 49-51. 
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CONCLUSION 


Import quotas on synthetic fibers and all 
textile products are needed to prevent the 
crisis confronting textile workers from caus- 
ing the destruction of thousands of jobs and 
creating severe distress in many textile 
communities. 

Imports have played a major part in caus- 
ing the current textile decline. The Govern- 
ment has recognized the special vulnerability 
of the textile and apparel industry to dis- 
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[From the Textile Workers Union of America, 
research department, New York, N. T.] 


Taste 1.—Distribution of employment in 
textile mill products industry by size of 
labor area, 1966 


Area: Employment 
United States 961, 500 
Areas outside of major labor 

11171 TTT 5, 500 
Major labor areas 326, 000 


Arkansas: Little Rock-North 
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TasLe Ii. Distribution of employment in 
textile mill products industry by size of 
labor area, 1966—Continued 


Area: 


ruption from imports from low-wage coun- 
tries. A system for regulating imports of 
cotton products through international ar- 
rangements has been effectuated but no con- 
trols have been instituted for manmade 
fiber and wool products. Consequently, im- 
ports of these articles are threatening to 
engulf the domestic market. The tarlff mech- 
anism is inadequate to deal with this situa- 
tion. Adoption of import quotas is essential 
to safeguard the jobs of 2½ million textile 
and apparel workers in the United States. 
The special character of the textile work 
force makes government action imperative. 
The industry is predominantly located in 
small towns, where alternative employment 
opportunities are not available. The age, sex, 
educational and skill characteristics of the 
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TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE PRODUCTION WORKERS BY TYPE OF AREA AND 
INDUSTRY DIVISION, 1964-66 


TABLE 3.—COUNTIES IN SOUTH ee ESTABLISHMENTS, MARCH 1966— 
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Number of workers Percent in Textile mill products All manu- Ratio of 
— metro- —— facturing textile to 
tndustry division Date of survey Metro- Non- Total politan County Numberof Employ- industries manufactur- 
politan areas establish- (em; ing employ- 
areas? tan areas ments ints, — 4 
(percent) 
Cotton textiles September abet 50,888 168,589 219, 477 76.8 
Synthetic textiles. ass 31,545 68,808 100, 353 68.6 3 6, 766 8,815 77 
ool textil 10 4,640 „414 55 
broadwoven fabric mills September 1966. 13,161 28,604 41,765 68.5 1 1200 541 37 
5 1,095 7,021 16 
66.4 1 1561 2,296 24 
64.9 9 3,310 5,016 66 
78.8 1 i750 857 88 
53.0 6 11,998 3,793 53 
7 5,245 3.875 55 
70. 5 3 897 7.398 12 
19 4.612 11,957 38 
4 13, 199 10, 219 31 
1 Refers to standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 5 24.8 5 61 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. i a a & 
i me ba. p 
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facturing 
industries manufactur- 
(emp oy- ng g 


Textile mill products 
Number of Employ- 
establish- m4 


County 


1 Estimated from South Carolina Department of Labor data. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, except where otherwise indicated; 


ments ments) TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT BY COUNTY, SIZE OF MANUFACTURING 
— EMPLOYMENT, AND RATIO OF TEXTILE TO MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, MARCH 1966 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY OCCUPATION, 
MANUFACTURING AND TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1960 


Occupation Manufacturing Textile mill 
Textile employment in counties Ratio of products 
with specified ratio of textile Employment textile tio ʒ ¶ ¶flnagu K:l ee 
5 manufac- professional, technical, and kindred aten... 7.6 18 
apioymon e Ae un employ- Managers, officials, and proprietors...........-----------= 5.1 2.8 
than 49 74 percent Textile Manufac- men Clerical and ki ndred woes 1 rs 
— t percent percent: snd turing (percent) Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred wor 19.6 11.8 
9 8 Operatives and kindred workers. 42.6 66.6 
: 2 Mer k 1 4 1 
15,000 to 19,9999 6,088 24, 377 30, 435 51, 867 T y 
20,000 and over... 19.447 21; Baana 40,775 72,894 58 Occupation not reported. 1.8 2.2 
N 25,535 45,7 71,210 124, 761 57 j 100.0 100.0 
Grand total.. 6,965 37,286 79,117 20,591 143,959 294,487 2 Source: Computed from U.S, Census of Population, 1960, vol. I, Characteristics of the Popula- 
Percentage distribution of tion, table 209. 
employment 4.8 25.9 885 143 8 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, and South Carolina Department 


of Labor, 


TABLE 5.—EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF TEXTILE MILL WORKERS AND PERSONS EMPLOYED 


IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND IN THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE BY OCCU- United States 
INAL GROUP, 1960 
Jah Northeast... nonnen 
Median years of school completed Ratio of New England 
— — — tetes to 
all manu- 

Occupational group Textile mill All manu- Civilian facturing New Hampshire. 
products facturing labor or civilian Vermont. 
industry industries force labor force 

(percent) 
soi eee foremen and kindred workers: 15 
8.7 N 
9.0 94 
8.1 84 
8.4 88 
9.2 Seu 
7.7 82 
8.6 91 
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8.8 95 
8.0 92 
8.4 97 
1 Loomfixers, 
2 Not elsewhere classified. 
4 1 2 U.S. Census of Population, 1960, vol. PC (2) 7A, Occupational Characteristics,” 
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TABLE 8.—RATIOS OF NONWHITE EMPLOYEES TO TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT, TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1962-66 


Un percent] 
1962 1964 1966 
T a 6.4 6.8 10.0 
— eee 2.5 3.6 5.3 
86988 — 4.6 5.3 8.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. Perkel’s state- 
ment shows that the industry is pre- 
dominantly located in small towns, 
where alternative employment oppor- 
tunities are not available. The age, sex, 
education, and skill characteristics of 
the labor force all militate against mobil- 
ity. Consequently, the dislocation of tex- 
tile workers would lead to persistent un- 
employment and human suffering. 

At this time, Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to my distinguished colleague 


1 Partially estimated, 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S, Department of Commerce, except where otherwise indicated. 


from South Carolina, Senator THUR- 
MOND. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment by the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina, and I hope that it will 
be adopted. I was pleased to join as a 
cosponsor. 

The textile industry is of utmost im- 
portance to the United States, and par- 
ticularly to the State of South Carolina, 
which I have the pleasure to represent 
in the Senate. In South Carolina, the 
textile and related industry is the larg- 
est single employer, providing more than 
180,000 jobs. This is in excess of two- 
thirds of the labor force employed in 
industry in the State of South Carolina. 
While an unrestrained flow of textile 
imports into the United States has a 
marked effect upon our economy, the 
balance-of-payments situation, and em- 
ployment on a nationwide basis, it natu- 
rally has a more concentrated effect in 
the State of South Carolina. The sharply 


TABLE 7.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT, MARCH 1966 


Textile mill products Textile, apparel and 
J — 4 bers 
Employ- percent Employ- Percent 
. ment 

B a? He 927, 432 100.0 2,389,761 100.0 
E 
— 251,915 27.2 914, 754 38.3 
* 180, 878 76 


rising volume of textile imports poses a 
real and present danger to the future 
growth of the textile industry and places 
in jeopardy the gains which were made 
in the years that the long-term textile 
arrangement proved effective. 

In the past 4 years, imports of man- 
made staple fibers, filaments, and yarn 
have increased by 144 percent on a quan- 
tity basis and by 133 percent on a dollar 
basis. Exports increased only 16 percent 
on a quantity basis and 3 percent on a 
dollar basis during this same period. As 
a result, the manmade fiber industry lost 
a healthy piece of its domestic market to 
imports and at the same time lost a siz- 
able part of the export outlet for its pro- 
duction. Our Nation lost $42 million of 
its hitherto favorable balance of trade 
in manmade fibers alone. 

The picture is even more extreme in 
manmade fiber textile mill products and 
apparel. On a quantity basis, imports 
have shot up by 274 percent during the 
past 4 years, while exports have virtually 
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stood still. On a dollar basis, imports of 
manmade fiber textile manufactures and 
apparel rose by 248 percent during the 
past 4 years, while exports increased only 
21 percent in value during this period. 
As a result, our balance of trade in these 
products deteriorated by $139 million, 
and the Nation wound up 1966 with an 
absolute trade deficit of $44 million in 
manmade fiber textile mill products and 
apparel, 

When manmade staple fiber and fila- 
ment yarns are put together with man- 
made fiber textile mill products and ap- 
parel, our trade balance has shrunk from 
a favorable figure of $224 million in 
1962 to only $43 million in 1966. In com- 
bination, imports of these products shot 
up by 210 percent since 1962, with exports 
rising only 12 percent. 

By mid-1966, this great flood of man- 
made fiber and manmade fiber textile 
mill products and apparel was too much 
for the domestic market to absorb. The 
total domestic and import supply so satu- 
rated the market that it softened to such 
an extent that texile mills cut back the 
number of shifts worked, reduced the 
number of hours of employment, and 
even furloughed employees. 

The manmade fiber producers were 
also severely affected both by the direct 
effect of imports of these products and 
by the loss of sales of fiber to their tex- 
tile mill customers whose markets were 
disrupted by the tide of fabric and ap- 
parel imports. From mid-1966 to the end 
of the year, a loss of 39,000 jobs occurred 
in the manmade fiber textile-apparel in- 
dustry group, and such major fiber pro- 
ducers as Du Pont and Monsanto an- 
nounced a sharp loss of earnings for the 
year. 

The problem here is the virtually un- 
impeded access which foreign-produced 
manmade fibers and textiles have to the 
US. market. What is obviously needed 
and needed urgently—is some effective 
control over the rate of increase. It must 
be kept within bounds so that the mar- 
ket can absorb both domestic output— 
increasingly shut out of foreign mar- 
kets—and a reasonable share of imports. 

The situation in the manmade fibers 
portion of the industry is used merely to 
illustrate the breadth of the problem 
which import legislation covering the 
whole broad range would remedy. Tariff 
cuts in all areas of textile products have 
been negotiated and will become effective 
in graduated steps over the next few 
years. The effect of these tariff cuts will 
be felt all across the industry. 

I mentioned previously that in excess 
of two-thirds of the industrial employ- 
ment in the State of South Carolina is 
in the textile and related industries. 
South Carolina produces on an annual 
basis 25 percent of the cotton, synthetic, 
and silk fabrics in the Nation. The State 
also produces 42 percent of all the cotton 
cloth in the Nation on an average annual 
basis, 

The problems in the textile industry 
will be felt nationwide. They will be felt 
with particular severity in the State of 
South Carolina and in the other textile 
producing States. This is a matter of pre- 
serving present job capacity and creating 
new job capacity for the expanding work 
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force. An increase in imports of textile 
products means an export of textile em- 
ployment from the United States to the 
country where the imports originate. 

I am concerned that, when we speak 
of this problem in terms of cold statistics, 
we may lose sight of the fact that it is 
ultimately human lives with which we 
are dealing. Every additional yard of tex- 
tile fabric, or every additional item of 
textile apparel entering the U.S. market 
from abroad, reduces the job opportu- 
nities for workers in the United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that a policy that permits jobs 
to be exported overseas does not make 
sense to the average man on the street, 
to the average person working in the 
mills, or to the average person holding 
a job in the United States. It does not 
make sense to me, and I do not believe 
it makes sense to the American people 
in general. 

It is my firm conviction that we are 
making a great mistake in allowing tex- 
tile imports to come into this country on 
such a large scale as at present, and to 
deprive Americans of jobs to which they 
are entitled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Proxmyre in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
or such time as he may desire. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of my 
colleagues in behalf of the Hollings 
amendment. I am proud to be a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. 

Textile imports contribute three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars in the balance-of- 
payments deficit in the United States. 

Mr. President, it has been more than 9 
months since our Government and the 
leading trading nations of the free world 
concluded the Kennedy round of tariff 
som under the Trade Expansion 

ct. 

As many Senators know, I have had a 
deep and continuing interest in these 
negotiations over the years. From the 
time they started in 1962, I served as a 
member of the congressional team as- 
signed to these negotiations. I traveled to 
Geneva several times to observe the nego- 
tiations firsthand. During the final days, 
I met on several occasions with our chief 
negotiator, William M. Roth, in Wash- 
ington. 

Among other things, I attempted to 
impress upon him the alarming level and 
trend which textile imports have reached 
during recent years. I emphasized that 
textile imports have become an all-fiber 
problem and that something must be 
done to bring woolen and manmade fiber 
imports under some kind of system of 
controls. Without such action, the pro- 
gram applying to cotton was becoming 
increasingly less effective. 

We all know what happened. No agree- 
ment was reached on meaningful re- 
straints for woolens, manmade fibers, or 
products containing manmade fibers. 
Moreover, substantial cuts were made in 
our tariffs on most textile and apparel 
products. 

In the months following approval of 
the new tariffs, I have been attempting 
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to assess the impact of these lower tariff 
schedules on our domestic industries and 
our farmers. 

This is no simple task. With all of the 
variables involved, such as market and 
product changes and international polit- 
ical considerations, it is not possible to 
predict with any degree of accuracy what 
our overall trade picture will be in the 
future. 

However, in the case of one indus- 
try—textiles—the picture has become 
very clear. At the time the new agree- 
ments were signed, our textile trade had 
reached the point where imports were 
taking a disproportionate share of our 
market. They were contributing signifi- 
cantly to unemployment and curtailed 
workweeks throughout the industry. 

I protested at the time that measures 
must be taken to reverse the steady up- 
ward trend in textile imports of all fibers. 
In March of last year, I pointed out on 
the floor of the Senate that our cotton 
textile imports program was not working. 
Rather than holding imports down to an 
increase of 5 percent per year as origi- 
nally contemplated, the GATT arrange- 
ment of cotton textiles has seen an in- 
crease of more than 10 percent annually 
in cotton textile imports. The trend is 
even more alarming with regard to wool 
and manmade fiber imports. 

It is all too clear that if left unchecked 
the import problem can only get worse 
under the new tariff agreements. The 
long-term arrangement for cotton tex- 
tiles was extended for only 3 years in- 
stead of the 5 years we had hoped for. 
Furthermore, its history as a method for 
attaining orderly trade in cotton textiles 
leaves much to be desired. 

Nothing was done to eliminate any of 
the nontariff barriers which keep our 
exports out of other countries. Other 
nations have not agreed to take imports 
from developing countries in a volume 
which would significantly help in remov- 
ing some of the pressure from the Ameri- 
can market. Moreover, the lower tariff 
schedules can only tend to make our tex- 
tile market more attractive to exporting 
nations. 

Let me cite just one example of how 
some of these exporting countries go to 
extremes to get around existing import 
controls to capture a larger share of our 
market. The United States and Hong 
Kong have a bilateral agreement under 
which imports of cotton textiles are sup- 
posed to be controlled. 

Manufacturers in Hong Kong at- 
tempted to get around the cotton quota 
by increasing the polynosic content of 
their fabric by 2 percent so it would be 
chief value manmade fiber rather than 
cotton. This 2-percent change in the 
makeup of the fabric does not alter its 
physical properties measurably. The 
change was made simply to get the fabric 
out from under the cotton quota. 

While this situation was corrected in 
negotiations between our Government 
and Hong Kong, this is a good example 
of why we need a well-defined and care- 
fully administered all-fiber control 
program. 

Existing tariffs and controls obviously 
are not the solution to the growing textile 
import problem. Because of this, I joined 
67 of my colleagues in sponsoring legisla- 
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tion which will help reverse the alarm- 
ing trend in textile imports. 

This legislation is a reasonable, work- 
able solution to a serious and pressing 
problem. It is a problem which concerns 
not only the 2.4 million Americans mak- 
ing textiles and apparel, but also hun- 
dreds of thousands of others indirectly 
dependent upon a growing textile indus- 
try. 


When we speak of the textile manufac- 
turing industry today, we no longer can 
think in terms only of the people who 
spin yarn and weave cloth. The textile 
industry has become a vast industrial 
complex which reaches into every vein of 
our national economic bloodstream. 

It has been estimated that some 15 
million Americans depend upon the tex- 
tile industry to some extent for a liveli- 
hood 


In my own State of Georgia, the tex- 
tile industry employs well over 100,000 
people with an annual payroll of almost 
$500 million, or over $9 million a week. 
The apparel industry provides another 
65,000 jobs with a payroll in excess of 
$250 million. In addition, Georgia textile 
mills consume better than 1 million bales 
of cotton annually. In 1966, cotton added 
$47 million to the income of Georgia 
farmers. 

Textiles are the largest mannfactur- 
ing payroll in my State. The industry has 
traditionally consumed three to four 
times the production of Georgia cotton 
farmers. And we have a large dynamic 
manmade fiber industry, which has 
moved into my State to be near the tex- 
tile mills. 

While these basic payrolls are im- 
portant to the people employed in the 
textile industry, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that they are equally im- 
portant to our grocers, druggists, depart- 
ment store owners, and to our schools 
and other public facilities, which depend 
upon the taxes paid by our workers. 

According to the Department of Labor, 
the average U.S. textile worker would 
spend from his annual income, $1,204 for 
food and related products, $1,440 for 
housing, $461 for clothing and upkeep, 
$599 for transportation, and $669 for 
medical care, recreation, personal care, 
and other expenses. He also pays an 
average of $400 in Federal, State, and 
local taxes. 

If we relate these local expenditures to 
the amount of imports currently entering 
this country, we get a clear picture of 
why the textile import situation has 
reached critical proportions and why 
action must be taken now to reverse the 
upward trend. 

It has been estimated that textile im- 
ports—2.6 billion square yards in 1967— 
are displacing the equivalent of almost 
200,000 textile and apparel jobs, with a 
payroll of about $1 billion. January 1968, 
set a record in imports for any previous 
month. Because Georgia has an esti- 
mated 7 percent of the national employ- 
ment in these industries—11.4 percent 
In textiles and 4.8 percent in apparel— 
current imports are displacing the equiv- 
alent of 14,000 potential Georgia jobs. 
This means that more than $60 million 
is being siphoned off of the economy of 
my State. 

Mr. President, the textile industry is 
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at the crossroads. If it is forced to suf- 
fer the impact of a huge volume of low- 
wage imports, it will be the importers, not 
our domestic producers, who will de- 
termine the future size and composition 
of our textile industry. 

Imports have contributed to depressed 
conditions in our domestic industry. Tex- 
tile and apparel employment during 1967 
averaged some 19,000 below 1966. Textile 
industry profits after taxes, in 1967 were 
at an annual rate of 27 percent, the low- 
est since 1964. 

Moreover, according to information 
recently received from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, employment in the South- 
eastern textile mills declined by .5 per- 
cent from December 1967 to January 
1968, for a net loss of 3,300 workers. 

During this month, employment in 
my State of Georgia was off 800. 

I might add that in spite of a severe 
cost-price squeeze, the industry re- 
cently announced a 6.5-percent wage 
increase. This is the fifth industrywide 
raise in the past 5 years, and represents 
nearly a 30-percent overall pay increase 
during that period. 

We cannot expect the textile industry 
and its stockholders to risk their money 
in new plants and some of the dramatic 
new processes we have seen in recent 
years when their efforts are going to be 
continually undercut by low-wage im- 
ports. 

It is most discouraging for a company 
to develop a new product, build a 
modern plant to make the product, train 
its employees in new techniques, and 
then find it must compete with goods 
which are identical except for one thing. 
They sell for a few cents less because 
they were made by people earning 37 
cents or less an hour, rather than the $2 
an hour the American textile industry 
pays. 

This is why two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have sponsored textile 
quota legislation. This is why Congress 
must act now to give the President addi- 
tional authority and incentive to nego- 
tiate reasonable international agree- 
ments on textile imports. 

We do not want to cut off all interna- 
tional trade in textiles. Everyone real- 
izes we must have world trade, especially 
with the developing nations. But Japan, 
with the fourth largest gross national 
product in the world, can hardly be con- 
sidered a developing nation. Yet she has 
captured and held for several years 
more than 30 percent of our textile im- 
ports. 

We want to be fair, but a certain 
amount of charity must begin at home. 
We are willing to share our market, even 
the future growth of our market, with 
the trading nations of the world. 

But the time has come to swing the 
pendulum in the other direction. We have 
permitted textile imports to grow too 
large. We must think now of our own 
people, the 15 million cotton farmers, 
textile employees, manmade fiber pro- 
ducers, truckers, apparel workers, and 
others who depend upon a healthy Amer- 
ican textile industry for a livelihood. 

The passage of the amendment will be 
a major step in this direction. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 22 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from South 
Carolina has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 4 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment now before the Senate 
raises very grave questions concerning 
the future of our Nation’s foreign trade 
policy. 

It is true that this particular amend- 
ment is intended to restrict only the im- 
portation of a single commodity. 

But there is good reason to fear that, 
if it should be enacted, this proposal 
will prove to have drastic and far-reach- 
ing repercussions. 

It should be recognized that the uni- 
lateral imposition of such a quota will 
operate to contradict the whole for- 
ward thrust of our foreign economic 
policy since its inauguration following 
the onset of the great depression. Of 
course, the Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations represents only the most 
recent phase of a longstanding Ameri- 
can effort to reduce trade barriers and 
to expand world trade. 

The pending amendment could trig- 
ger the reversal of a policy of trade 
liberalization from which many nations, 
including the United States, have de- 
rived hard-won gains. 

By its very nature, an import quota 
is a rigid barrier of protection which 
distorts the free market mechanism. 
Quotas operate as an inflexible shield 
against the hard discipline of competi- 
tion. Generally, they seal off an industry 
from technological innovation—which 
is the very hallmark of American en- 
terprise. 

Of course, quota restrictions tend to 
increase the price of protected goods. 
And a big loser is the consumer in the 
domestic market. 

As surely as the night follows day, we 
know that the imposition of a quota on 
textiles today will lead immediately to 
demands for the imposition of quotas on 
other products. There is a real and pres- 
ent danger that, by approving this 
amendment, the Senate will encourage 
a wholesale retreat to a policy of ex- 
treme protectionism. Such a course 
could prove disastrous, not only to the 
United States, but to our allies and our 
trading partners as well. 

Inevitably, the imposition of new 
American quotas at this time will invite 
retaliation against the products we are 
selling abroad. The Common Market 
countries and other key industrial na- 
tions have already indicated, through 
diplomatic channels and otherwise, that 
such retaliation can be expected. 

If this is the result, all of the progress 
and achievement represented by the 
Kennedy round, which involved 5 years 
of tough bargaining, will be uncere- 
moniously flushed down the drain. 

Mr. President, only 2 days ago, mem- 
ber nations of the Common Market 
agreed to consider an acceleration of the 
Kennedy round tariff reductions as a 
means of helping to ease our balance- 
of-payments problem. But in return, of 
course, the Common Market members 
expect that the United States will re- 
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Obviously, enactment of the pending 
amendment will have the effect of sabo- 
taging the effort to obtain much-needed 
cooperation on the part of other nations. 
No one can doubt that, in view of our 
international payments deficit, the gold 
crisis and the threat now posed to the 
dollar, we need all of the help and co- 
operation from other nations that we 
can get. 

Mr. President, this is no time to take 
refuge behind trade barriers which stifie 
international trade. 

American business has proved that it 
can best solve its problems in a climate 
of competition. Whenever the long arm 
of government protection is thrown 
around an industry, that is the day when 
such an industry begins to stagnate. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
adoption of the pending amendment can 
only lead to self-deception—at a time 
when our critical financial situation cries 
out for realism and self-discipline. 

I urge the Senate to defeat the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several pertinent articles and 
editorials be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 5, 1967] 
THE PAINS OF PROTECTIONISM 

Economists can, and frequently do, muster 
all sorts of arguments against import curbs. 
Though their case is convincing, the matter 
isn’t entirely one-sided. 

To begin with, no academic reasoning will 
ease the pain of businessman who believes 
he is being undone by imports. At the 
moment such major industries as textiles, 
meat, steel and oil say they are in that situa- 
tion, or close to it, and are pressing Congress 
for new or increased protection. 

They contend, quite correctly, that their 
economic health is important not only to 
them but to the nation. They also stress 
the difficulty of competing with foreign firms 
whose wage costs are lower. 

When it comes to proposed relief, the im- 
port-troubled industries emphasize their 
eagerness to be reasonable, For the most part 
they do not want to shut out all foreign 
competition; instead, they would merely limit 
it to a “fair” share of the domestic market. 
Even that might not be necessary, some 
spokesmen say, if other nations would only 
allow the U.S. freer access to their own 
markets. 

Before Congress comes to any decision, 
however, it should ponder this question’s 
other sides. If the U.S. moves toward pro- 
tectionism, for instance, what happens to 
the nation’s export trade? As an international 
merchant, after all, this country still leads 
the world by a wide margin. 

The answer is partly a matter of simple 
economics. If Country A can no longer sell 
quite as many textiles to the U.S., it won't 
earn as many dollars to buy American busi- 
ness machines. Thus the effect would be to 
limit U.S. exports, even if the only change in 
the situation was a higher U.S. tariff or lower 
import quota. 

But that’s not likely to be the only change. 
Among nations, as among little boys, there’s 
a tendency to strike back when someone hits 
you. If history is any guide, then, new U.S. 
import curbs would quickly bring retaliation 
abroad, further crimping America’s foreign 
sales. 

Turning the question around another way, 
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Congress might consider it from the point of 
view of consumers, What happens to them if 
the nation raises new barriers against im- 
ports? 

For one thing, consumers would often be 
paying higher prices. Some people may like 
the snob appeal of a foreign label, but most 
Americans buy imports mainly when they 
believe they're getting more for their money. 
Trade restrictions, furthermore, obviously 
limit consumers’ freedom of choice. 

That brings us back to the economists, 
who focus most of their attention on a still 
broader aspect of import curbs: Their effect 
on the general well-being of the economy. As 
is their wont, the academicians take a fairly 
long-run view of things; they find little 
comfort in the economy’s current health if 
it seems due to degenerate before long. 

One prime worry is protectionism's upward 
pressure on prices. Inflation is already very 
much with us, even without fresh trade re- 
straints to accentuate it. 

Economists also fret about the effects of 
import curbs on the vitality of domestic in- 
dustries. If foreign competition is curtailed, 
domestic producers will have less incentive 
to increase efficiency and develop new and 
better products. 

Through the past three decades, the do- 
mestic economy has expanded enormously 
while U.S. protectionism has shrunk to a 
shadow of its former self. While there are 
numerous reasons for this happy develop- 
ment, not the least of them is stiff compe- 
tition, some of it furnished by foreigners. 

Trade restrictions, in sum, provide bene- 
fits for U.S. firms in the domestic market, 
though these gains may be only temporary. 
On the other hand, import curbs endanger 
the nation’s exports, impose penalties on 
consumers and tend to weaken the vigor of 
the country’s economy. Looked at from all 
sides, the package hardly seems appealing. 

If a company is genuinely damaged by 
imports, machinery already exists to pro- 
vide job-retaining, technical assistance and 
the like. If Congress decides that more help 
is needed, it would be better to pay direct 
Federal subsidies than to opt for the even 
more debilitating devices of trade restraint. 

For some businessmen, import competition 
can prove quite painful. From the standpoint 
of the rest of the nation, however, the 
agonies of protectionism could be a good deal 
worse. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 1, 
1967] 


Ten BRAVE SENATORS 


At a time when a powerful protectionist 
lobby would bring the growth of world trade 
to a standstill by imposing import quotas on 
everything from steel to strawberries, it takes 
courage to swim against the retrogressive 
tide. Only 10 of the 100 members of the Sen- 
ate are not now sponsoring or co-sponsoring 
import quotas or amendments to the anti- 
dumping bill that would also hobble interna- 
tional trade. As we went to press they were: 

Democrats: Byrd, Va., Gore, Tenn., Russell, 
Ga., Tydings, Md., Williams, N.J. 

Republicans: Fong, Hawaii, Griffin, Mich., 
Javits, N.Y., Percy, 11., Williams, Del. 

The roll would doubtless be longer if other 
sincere proponents of freer world trade— 
Senator Smathers, who is now leading the 
good fight in the Finance Committee, is an 
outstanding example—had not permitted 
their names to be attached to minor protec- 
tionist measures. But the significant expan- 
sion of the slim honor roll will come when 
logic and the hard facts of international eco- 
nomic life break the spell that was cast by 
the siren song of protection. This country 
is the world’s leading exporter, and it also 
has the world’s largest export surplus. Deny- 
ing other countries access to this market will 
only cause them to close their markets to 
our exports. It is a game which everyone loses 
as the shrinkage of world trade causes a con- 
traction of income and employment. 
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[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1967] 
PROTECTIONIST OFFENSIVE 


The big and effective protectionist lobby 
in Washington is mustering all its forces for 
an attack on the liberalizing measures made 
in the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations. 

The attack is being spearheaded by textile, 
oil and meat interests, which are asking Con- 
gress for relief against rising levels of im- 
ports. They have the support of the dairy in- 
dustry, which has already gained concessions 
and is pressing for more, as well as that of 
metal producers, the steel industry and other 
manufacturers. Their combined contention 
that they are being hurt by foreign competi- 
tion may well convince susceptible Congress- 
men that protectionism is necessary to main- 
tain domestic jobs and profits. 

Undeniably, American consumers are buy- 
ing more foreign products. But American 
producers are also selling more abroad. If 
Congress gives in to the protectionist lobby 
by restricting foreign access to the domestic 
market, it will also be restricting American 
access to much bigger—and constantly ex- 
panding—foreign markets. 

This to overseas sales would come 
about partly because of political retaliation, 
which is sure to take place if Congress dis- 
criminates against foreign imports; but it 
would also come about because the demand 
for goods would decline if foreigners could 
not earn the funds to pay for them. 

Thus, the erection of new protectionist 
barriers in the form of quotas or other non- 
tariff curbs on trade is bound to dampen the 
over-all growth of the American economy, It 
would also give fresh impetus to already 
dangerous inflationary pressures because do- 
mestic producers would have greater freedom 
to raise prices in the absence or curtailment 
of foreign competition. So resort to protec- 
tionism would mean a reduction in produc- 
tive employment and a further escalation in 
prices. 

The Administration, flushed with its vic- 
tory in the Kennedy Round, does not ap- 
pear to appreciate the seriousness of the pro- 
tectionist threat. It has done little to point 
up the economic dangers in protectionism or 
to rally the forces of free trade. The protec- 
tionists have shown their strength in the 
Byrnes amendment barring Britain from 
bidding on ships for the Navy and in the 
Dent bill designed to bypass the existing 
machinery for granting relief. Clearly, the 
protectionists are out to undermine the 
Kennedy Round and it will take a broad 
coalition, led by the President, to thwart 
them. 


[From Business Week, Oct. 14, 1967] 
FIGHTING To KEEP TRADE WALLS: STEEL, 
OTHER INDUSTRIES WILL RAISE PROTECTION- 
IST BANNERS NEXT WEEK AT CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARING 


The fiercest battle in a generation over 
international trade policy may be shaping 
up in Congress, 

Some of the nation’s biggest industries— 
steel, chemicals, textiles, dairy products, and 
others—are rolling out the guns for a mas- 
sive attack on the Administration’s efforts 
to liberalize trade. 

Partly, the protectionist wave is a reaction 
against the Kennedy Round of tariff-cutting 
negotiations. After four years of bargaining, 
major industrial nations last June agreed to 
cut tariffs by as much as 50% on some $40- 
billion worth of annual trade. 


ON THE ALERT 


Now, U.S. producers who fear that they 
will be hurt by rising imports are joining 
forces with other protectionist groups that 
sense that the time is ripe for a counter- 
attack against liberal trade. 

Beyond that, the spreading protectionist 
mood is part of a more general sense of weari- 
ness and frustration in Congress and in the 
country over worldwide commitments at a 
time when domestic problems are becoming 
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increasingly urgent. This “neo-isolationist” 
feeling, exacerbated by the war in Vietnam, 
has led Congress to turn against foreign aid, 
NATO military commitments, efforts to in- 
crease East-West trade, and other elements 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

The opening engagement in the big trade 
battle will come next week, when the Senate 
Finance Committee holds three days of hear- 
ings on a clutch of bills calling for import 
quotas on nearly a dozen products. The pro- 
tectionist strategy centers on such quotas, 
which are much more effective than tariffs 
in keeping out foreign goods, 

Among the legislative proposals: 

Senator Russell Long (D-La.), Finance 
Committee chairman, backs a bill that would 
end the Administration’s power to vary oil 
imports and would establish fixed, manda- 
tory quotas instead. 

Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
(R-II.) is a sponsor of a tough steel im- 
port quota bill. 

tive Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, has introduced bills to impose im- 
port quotas on textiles and meat, and to 
restore “escape clause” duties on watches 
that were removed by the Administration 
earlier this year. 

An even more sweeping bill, backed by 
25 Senators, would impose quotas on im- 
ports of all foreign products that capture 
more than a certain percentage of the US. 
market. Still another bill, introduced by 
Representative John Dent (D-Pa.) whipped 
through the House by a lopsided 340-to-29 
vote. It empowers the President to curb im- 
ports from any foreign “low wage area” if 
competition from the imports hurts an Amer- 
ican community. 

The welter of new quota proposals may be 
combined by Long into an omnibus quota 
bill and attached as a rider to social security 
legislation that has already passed the House. 


TIT FOR TAT 


Inevitably, such U.S. moves would provoke 
retaliation by other countries against Amer- 
ican exports. Japan is warning Washington 
that it will retaliate massively if the U.S. 
raises new barriers against Japanese tex- 
tiles. 

All six Common Market governments are 
readying stiff protests against American pro- 
tectionist threats. 

Such a round of tit-for-tat protectionism, 
warns William M. Roth, U.S. special repre- 
sentative for trade negotiations, could send 
tariffs back to the towering levels of 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. And 
a new tariff war would involve wide seg- 
ments of U.S. industry and agriculture. It 
would also damage the $55-billion U.S. pri- 
vate investment stake overseas. 

Said Roth in a speech to Detroit business- 
men this week: “If the United States shuts 
out imports of European textiles, or glass, or 
steel, don't assume that it will be the Ameri- 
can textile or glass or steel exporters who will 
necessarily pay. It may be you—or one of 
your best customers.” 

The Common Market, for example, already 
is consi new regulations that would 
curb imports of U.S. tobacco, now running 
around $120-million a year, and U.S. feed 
grains, worth $250-million annually. 


Despite Administration fears of such a 
chain reaction, President Johnson may have 
to give some ground to the protectionists. 
Johnson is on the defensive on Vietnam, and 
he has little political ammunition to spare 
for defense of liberal trade policies. At best, 
he will be lucky to get a stalemate in which 
he would pigeonhole trade legislation of his 
own as the price for beating back the protec- 
tionist assault. 

The Administration had been planning to 
offer a three-part trade bill which would give 
the President. “housekeeping” authority to 
negotiate minor tariff cuts even after the 
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Kennedy Round, and provide more govern- 

ment aid to U.S. companies and workers 

— products suffered from import compe- 
on. 

The bill also would repeal the American 
Selling Price (ASP) system of levying stiff 
duties on imports of benzenoid chemicals. If 
Congress does not abolish ASP, European 
countries and Japan will not make addi- 
tional tariff cuts on imports of U.S. chemicals 
that were negotiated as a separate part of 
the Kennedy Round bargain. But now it 
looks as though the Administration would 
be rash to send the bill to Congress. 


Spokesmen for the industries that are de- 
manding protection—ranging from mink 
raisers to lead and zinc producers—see jobs 
and profits at stake. 

For example, James D. Mahoney, president 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., warned this week that aboli- 
tion of ASP would force U.S. chemical mak- 
ers to set up plants to manufacture benze- 
noid chemicals overseas, where labor costs 
are lower. 

To press such arguments, protectionists 
are forming broad alliances between indus- 
tries—notably linking chemicals, textiles, and 
independent oil producers. This ‘week, former 
Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor, now 
president of Allied Chemical Corp., called for 
across-the-board textile quotas. 

DAMAGE 


On the other side, a broad spectrum of key 
industries stands to lose expanded overseas 
sales if the results of the Kennedy Round 
are undone. 

Among industries that were awarded tariff 
cuts of about 50% in major foreign markets 
for many products were processed foods, ma- 
—— of all kinds, paper products, electrical 

tion equipment, scientific in- 
Pr rubber manufacturers, and com- 
munications equipment, The Administration 
argues that even the chemical industry got 
the best of the bargain—though there are no 
hard figures to prove either side’s contentions. 

Roth did estimate that if only the quotas 
proposed for specific products were passed, 
$3.6-billion annually of U.S. imports would 
be cut out or drastically reduced. That is 
nearly twice the total of U.S. imports from 
the Common Market of all goods that were 
awarded tariff cuts in the Kennedy Round. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Oct. 16, 1967] 


Keep TRADE FREE 


The dangers, the disadvantages, the non- 
sense involved in building a system of na- 
tional trade barriers and quota systems are 
evident from history: Tariff retaliation by 
other countries, a choking off of world com- 
merce, international antagonism, a decline in 
jobs. 

Yet the foolish cry for protection con- 
tinues, as events in Washington show today. 

A number of congressmen, moved by in- 
dustry wailing, are talking about higher trade 
barriers. Sen. Everett Dirksen of Ilinois, the 
Republican leader, would have the Finance 
Committee approve import quota systems for 
a variety of items—oil, lead, zinc, dairy prod- 
ucts, beef, steel, perhaps even electronics. 
Sen. Russell Long of Louisiana, the commit- 
tee chairman, thinks the U.S. oil industry 
needs more trade protection. Sen. Vance 
Hartke of Indiana joins Dirksen in advocat- 
ing protection for steel. 

These men, and the industries involved, 
take short-sighted, ill-advised positions. As 
William M. Roth, President Johnson’s special 
trade representative, put it so well: 

“If anything is done by Congress on this 
seale, there will be massive retaliation by 
other countries against” many major U.S. 
exports. Mr. Roth rightly adds that the scope 
of the planned Senate committee action “is 
so tremendous it would completely destroy 
our trade policy.” 
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Mr. Roth hardly had uttered his statements 
before his fears were confirmed by more than 
a dozen of our best customers: 

The six nations in the European Common 
Market sent a joint letter to the State De- 
partment broadly hinting at the retaliation 
Mr. Roth warned about. Latin-American am- 
bassadors in W: got together on a 
similar warning. Such retaliation by these 
countries would be a devastating blow to 
American business. 

The White House has indicated it supports 
Mr. Roth’s views and opposes the pending 
protectionist proposals. But in view of the 
growing campaign, the President himself 
would do well to speak in outright and com- 
plete opposition. He could echo Mr. Roth’s 
arguments and add that better responses to 
foreign competition are more vigorous mar- 
keting policies by U.S. corporations, better 
management and more rapid modernization. 

In one sense, the nation’s “free trade” ap- 
proach dates to Cordell Hull and Franklin 
Roosevelt. But in a broader sense such a 
policy is more deeply ingrained in our society. 
For it was Thomas Jefferson who proclaimed 
168 years ago: “I am for free commerce for 
all nations.” 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Oct. 16, 
1967] 


PASTURES FOR THE SACRED Cows 


It is astonishing to find how many people 
including many of those presumably dedi- 
cated to the concept of free enterprise—are 
bemused these days with such phrases as 
“status quo” and “fixed share of the market.” 

American law, as it applies to American 
enterprise, finds both phrases abhorrent. They 
have been long regarded in this country as 
the slogans of the wickeder European cartels 
of old. And perhaps for a reason. Whenever 
two or more competitors agree to freeze their 
prime markets and minimize future competi- 
tion between them, interlopers with new ideas 
are kept out, prices are kept up, technologi- 
cal progress sags and the general economy is 
made to suffer in the interests of greater com- 
fort for the business giants. 

But if the status quo is adjudged to be a 
dangerous kind of sacred cow for business to 
let out of the barn, what kind of cow does it 
become when brought forth by governments? 
And in particular by the United States 
government? 

An alarming number of these cows are now 
loose on the landscape, all demanding their 
“fixed share“ of the pasture. 

They crop up in commodity stabilization 
agreements, in Brazilian efforts to freeze the 
carriage of coffee to North American markets 
and in a seemingly ever-widening range of 
quotas on imports—all of them dedicated to 
the proposition that everyone should keep 
what he has now and that all others are out 
of luck—a proposition that also has an al- 
most hypnotic appeal to the major labor 
unions. 

The biggest drive in this direction in recent 
history is now being mounted in Washing- 
ton, where it is being openly said that import 
quotas on crude oil, and on cotton, wool and 
synthetic fibers are not enough. 

The next candidates for the near freeze are 
cited as iron and steel products, glass, foot- 
wear, lead and zinc, electronic parts and such. 
Not since the political logrolling that pro- 
duced the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 has 
such a concerted protectionist drive been 

. And to make it all the more in- 
triguing—there are signs that the individual 
quotas will be slipped into the Social Secu- 
rity Bill as riders, the theory being that while 
President Johnson would probably veto them 
all if given the chance, he would think twice 
about blocking the Social Security changes 
he has wanted so much. 

Now it can be argued, of course, that the 
quotas would not in all cases have to be 
inflexible, that some provision can be (and 
in practice, has been) made for new faces 
in a particular market, and that it would 
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be simply too embarrassing all around to 
try raising tariffs now (in lieu of quotas) 
before the ink on the Kennedy Round is 


dry. 

Perhaps so, but no matter how the cloth 
is cut, the objective of all these maneuvers, 
including those embedded in the com- 
modity stabilization agreements, is main- 
tenance of a rough sort of status quo or 
“fixed share of the market” system—the very 
system that the courts consider anathema 
when organized within the United States by 
private business. 

Nor does it make much difference that the 
system now in vogue does not involve cartels 
in the old sense of the word, but division of 
a market by groups of national industries 
or—to put it another way, that even under 
a quota system American steel industries 
would still have to battle each other for the 
U.S. market and foreign steel producers 
would have to do likewise. 

But the purpose of the import quota sys- 
tem is, after all, to dull the edge of compe- 
tition by more or less fixing the share of a 
particular market as between domestic and 
foreign sellers. If this is considered a “bad 
practice” when organized by a group of com- 
panies on their own, by what sort of medie- 
val alchemy does it suddenly become a “good 
practice“ when given the blessings of a be- 
nevolent government? 

As between what Congress has already 
sanctioned in the way of share-of-the-mar- 
ket import quotas and what business is 
specifically forbidden to do—is there really 
such a difference? Neither approach is going 
to increase anyone's efficiency, further tech- 
nological progress or cut production costs. 
And a government-imposed quota offers no 
more hope of lower prices than an industrial 
cartel. Quite the contrary, as demonstrated 
by the workings of the crude oil quotas, a 
prime objective of these devices is to raise 
prices in the markets of the countries adopt- 
ing them. 

We don’t say that the United States is the 
only bad actor in this particular picture. Far 
from it: herds of sacred cows are grazing in 
many foreign grasslands. We do regret that 
the one nation which more than any other 
has shown the world what free competition 
can produce in the way of economic progress 
now seems in danger of turning its head 
in a more desolate direction. 


From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 17, 1967] 


TORPEDOING THE KENNEDY ROUND 


Less than four months after successful 
conclusion of the historic Kennedy Round, 
the forces of protectionism are on the prowl 
again. Unless they are checked, the whole 
movement toward lower tariffs and increased 
trade around the world will be undermined. 

The House has passed a bill requiring 
the administration to investigate imports 
produced by “low wage” foreign labor. It 
would authorize the President to limit such 
imports via high tariffs and quotas, powers 
that the President already has. The ad- 
ministration does not want or need the 
bill. 

Now Senators Dirksen and Hartke have 
drawn up legislation that would do even 
more mischief. They would impose manda- 
tory steel import quotas. And there are simi- 
lar bills pending that would widen the list 
to oil, textiles, watches, and a host of other 
products. All would be included in a widely 
irrelevant rider to a Social Security meas- 
ure, 

William M. Roth, President Johnson's chief 
trade negotiator in the landmark Kennedy 
Round tariff-cutting agreement, has warned 
that such protectionist forces could drive 
the nation back to the sterile Smoot-Hawley 
era of the 1930s. He hardly overstates the 
peril. Reciprocal tariff walls are an auto- 
matic reaction by other nations once the 
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protective process is begun. It is a form of 
escalation exceedingly difficult to halt. Com- 
mon Market nations, in fact, have already 
hinted that they may retaliate if we im- 
pose new import curbs, 

America has grown great by her trade. 
It is our trade surplus, in fact, that keeps 
our present balance of payments deficit from 
widening into a ruinously huge drain on 
our gold reserves. Congress should not bow 
now to special interests and turn its back 
on the trade liberalization movement that 
the United States has advocated so skillfully 
in the 1960s. 

Protectionism will penalize American con- 
sumers through higher prices. It will in 
effect subsidize uncompetitive domestic in- 
dustry, rewarding it for inefficiency. It will 
shield inferior goods from the corrective dis- 
cipline of free markets. 

This is no time and these are not reasons 
for American industry to go into hiding be- 
hind tariff walls. 


From Barron's] 


PROTECTION RACKET: IMPORT Quoras WILL 
COMPOUND THE EvILS OF INFLATION 


“Many of us would agree that in an ideal 
world people would be far better off if all 
the nations could trade across frontiers 
without regard to tariff or non-tariff barriers 
of any kind. Where, ideally, one nation 
could exploit to the fullest its own geo- 
graphical and geophysical resources, its skills 
and techniques, its artistic and technological 
excellence. And exchange them for the com- 
plementary goods and services of a neigh- 
boring or distant people. Where everything 
one people had to sell could find a market, 
at home or abroad. But the facts of today's 
world and of the tomorrow we see on the 
horizon do not make that possible. We do 
not, alas, live in a utopian world com- 
munity. We live on this so familiar earth, 
Where some nations are agricultural, some 
industrialized, some highly advanced, some 
undeveloped. Where living standards and 
traditions differ, where wages and costs 
vary enormously, where each nation has its 
own sharply delineated views of economic 
self protection, and rigorously applies them. 
. .. Where political objectives differ widely 
from nation to nation and bloc to bloc.” 

The remarks cited above strike us as 
noteworthy. For one thing, they come from 
a speech given 10 days ago by John T. Con- 
nor, recently appointed head of Allied 
Chemical Corp., who, while Secretary of 
Commerce, rarely expressed himself with 
such eloquence and never took a public 
position in conflict with the Democratic 
party line. More to the point, Mr. Connor’s 
unexpected stand reflects a bold new thrust 
against free trade, which, with a virulence 
and sweep undreamed-of since the bad 
old days of Hawley-Smoot, has made alarm- 
ing headway lately. Since the turn of the 
year, urgent pleas for U.S. protection have 
been voiced not only by the long-pampered 
manufacturers of cotton textiles, but also 
by once-rugged individualists in steel. Early 
this month the House of Representatives, 
by a lopsided majority, passed the Dent Bill, 
which authorizes the President to bar im- 
ports from so-called low-wage countries. 
Next week the Senate Finance Committee 
will debate, and doubtless approve, a meas- 
ure—aptly dubbed the “Christmas Tree 
Amendment”—which, through an elaborate 
system of quotas, would curtail foreign ship- 
ments of textiles, steel, footwear, beef, dairy 
products, petroleum, lead and zinc, and 
electronics. ; 

Though more determined and sophisti- 
cated than ever—the quota legislation is 
officially known as “The Orderly Trade Act 
of 1967.“ while Mr. Connor has blandly 
usurped the name “conservationist’—the 
campaign is as old and discredible as mer- 
cantilism or the Corn Laws. To the degree it 
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succeeds, if the past be any guide, it will 
subsidize the unproductive, penalize con- 
sumers, trigger retaliation against American 
exports and generally hamper the free flow 
of trade. Win, lose or draw, the drive is an 
open admission of economic failure, private 
and public alike, Perennially rising costs and 
prices have robbed U.S. industry of its com- 
petitive edge. Years of inflationary excess 
have finally passed the point of no return. 

Unlike previous protectionist noise, the 
current racket happens to be both broad- 
based and bipartisan. The Dent Bill, to illus- 
trate, sailed through the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a staggering 340 to 29. By the 
same token, the Christmas Tree Amendment 
enjoys the prestigious sponsorship of both 
Senators Vance Hartke (D., Ind.) and Ever- 
ett Dirksen (R., III.) . As to its scope, the move 
encompasses far more than textiles, lead 
and zinc, petroleum and other traditional 
cry-babies. The steel industry, which is 
pushing a quota bill of its own, has become a 
powerful convert to the cause. The “Orderly 
Trade Act of 1967” covers a vast range of 
manufacturers, estimated by U.S. officials at 
$5 billion worth of imports yearly, and rang- 
ing from handicrafts and other labor-inten- 
sive products, to such areas of U.S. competi- 
tive supremacy as electric shavers, type- 
writers, dictation machines, radios, phono- 
graphs and transistors. The measure, by the 
way, is designed to become a veto-proof rider 
to pending Social Security legislation. 

The White House thus finds itself politi- 

cally embarrassed, and well it might. Apart 
from harboring in the Cabinet an avowed 
protectionist, the Johnson Administration 
(like its predecessor) for years has backed 
and filled on foreign trade policy. On the 
one hand, it persisted in its efforts to negoti- 
ate the difficult Kennedy Round of tariff 
cuts; on the other, it never stopped seeking 
exceptions and loopholes. The lack of prin- 
ciple showed up clearly last month, when, 
to the dismay of the Japanese government, 
the President ordered the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to make a detailed study of the 
effect of mounting imports on domestic pro- 
ducers of textiles and apparel. Last Friday 
Mr. Johnson ended a restrictive quota on im- 
ports of stainless steel flatware. At the same 
time, however, he extended for another 26 
months, albeit “reluctantly,” a “temporary” 
3 tariff on foreign carpets and window 
glass, 
While the Administration occasionally has 
faltered in it advocacy of free trade, the op- 
position hasn't budged from its ruinous 
course. One early victim is apt to be the 
goodwill of erstwhile friendly foreigners. 
After the recent semiannual meeting of the 
Japan-U.S. Committee on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, the customary carefully word- 
ed communique stressed the value of “the 
close relationship between the two countries 
which enables both governments to deal con- 
structively with potential problems of trade 
barriers in a friendly atmosphere.” It also 
pointedly underscored the importance of 
joint, rather than unilateral, action in this 
realm. The new wave of protectionism also 
has elicited warnings, and hints of reprisal, 
from the six members of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. “If the U.S. shuts out im- 
ports of European textiles or glass or steel,“ 
observed William M. Roth, Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, “it can be 
any American business that exports—or 
whose customers export—who will foot the 
bill.” 

They'll have plenty of company. For im- 
ports in recent years have served to keep 
relentless pressure on a good many U.S. 
costs and prices, notably steel. Freed of for- 
eign competition, the industry might be far 
more inclined than otherwise to sign an 
excessively generous wage pact next year, 
when the present one expires, Quotas also 
would help perpetuate misguided public 
policy, as in cotton, where the price support 
program has yielded a severe shortage of 
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spinnable fiber, or in dairy products, con- 
sumption of which has been throttled. Fi- 
nally, to judge by the nation’s experience 
with oil import quotas, which cost users 
an estimated two billion dollars per year, 
protectionism constitutes a major threat to 
the consumer’s pocketbook (Betty Furness, 
where are you?). All the foregoing would 
be bad enough in the best of times. Today, 
when inflation has escalated from a threat 
to an ugly reality, it’s a folly the U.S. can 
scarcely afford. 

It’s not the only one. While the protec- 
tionists are wrong in trying to impose bar- 
riers of their own to global commerce, they 
are right in decrying those that their coun- 
terparts have succeeded in raising abroad. 
Their complaints, above all, point up the 
sorry truth that in one line of work after 
another, including some of the most tech- 
nologically advanced, the U.S. has priced it- 
self out of the market. In order to buy, one 
must be able to sell, an ability which mone- 
tary and fiscal mismanagement has steadily 
eroded. Lip service to free trade is all well 
and good; if Washington really means busi- 
ness; however, it must change its inflationary 
ways. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan for his remarks, which are 
deeply appreciated. Certainly he speaks 
from the standpoint of a State with 
many diverse interests. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I dislike 
very much having to disagree with the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HoLLINGS], who is the principal 
sponsor of the pending amendment. I 
think that no other Member of this body 
has exceeded his dedication and zeal in 
the representation of his State and its 
people. 

However, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, I must rise in opposition 
to the amendment for four basic reasons. 
First, the entire question of trade policy 
is a very complex and serious one for 
this body, and, more importantly, for the 
future economic health of this country. 
I was not satisfied with my own educa- 
tion and knowledge on this issue follow- 
ing the rather good and lengthy hearings 
we held in the Committee on Finance. 
Therefore, I commenced a series of edu- 
cational sessions of my own with experts 
in and out of the Government on this 
entire issue of trade policy, and not only 
with regard to tariffs, but also legislation 
which is required to follow up the Ken- 
nedy round, and the whole subject cf 
border taxes, and others. 

Mr, President, the issue is far too com- 
plex to handle on the floor of the Senate 
in this manner, which is not an orderly 
and regular way to proceed. The orderly 
and regular way is for the Senate to wait 
for action of its committee which has 
jurisdiction, the Committee on Finance, 
which now has before it a great many 
pending measures, some of which I am 
interested in. I do not think we should 
handle the matter individually by 
amendment to other measures on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Second, I am very concerned about 
the retaliation which even passage by 
the Senate alone would almost certainly 
threaten and might bring. For example, 
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I did not agree to cosponsor the omnibus 
approach to this whole question of tariffs 
and quotas because, while it is a proper 
goal to improve our balance of trade in 
any way we can, we have to face the very 
real specter that the attempt to cut down 
on imports would not have that effect, 
but rather, if we approached the matter 
in that omnibus way, would have the re- 
verse effect of what was intended in con- 
nection with our balance of trade and 
balance of payments because of the re- 
taliation the passage of such legislation 
would almost certainly bring. 

I am particularly concerned about re- 
taliation with regard to agricultural 
products even if this measure passes the 
Senate alone, and certainly that concern 
would be increased if it were to be en- 
acted into law. 

I have before me a telegram I received, 
as did many other Senators. The tele- 
gram states in part: 

We understand that Senator Hollings will 
offer textile quota amendment to excise tax 
bill later today or tomorrow. We believe this 
action should be avoided and urge you to 
oppose Hollings amendment. 


Then, the telegram goes into some de- 
tail as to why that should be done. The 
telegram is signed by a great many orga- 
nizations connected with agriculture, and 
in particular the Great Plains Wheat 
Association, the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, the National Farmers 
Union, and others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the telegram to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Senator FreD R. Hargis, 
Washington, D.C. 

We understand that Senator Hollings will 
offer textile quota amendment to excise tax 
bill later today or tomorrow we believe this 
action should be avoided and urge you to 
oppose Hollings amendment. U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission in recent report in effect found tex- 
tile imports were not injuring the domestic 
industry. Additional import restrictions could 
seriously impair our ability to export farm 
commodities and undoubtedly would lead to 
the retaliatory action by major importing 
nations. In view of these facts we strongly 
urge committee consideration of this most 
important matter before any decision made 
on floor action. 

Mearl Gifford, Great Plains Wheat, Inc.; 
Cole Carpenter, Mid-Continent Farm- 
ers Association; Glen Hofer, National 
Association of Wheat Growers; Ken- 
neth Naden, National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives; Oren Lee Staley, Na- 
tional Farmers Organization; Tony 
Dechant, National Farmers Union; 
Herschel Newsom, National Grange; 
Glen Pogeler, Soybeans Council of 
America; A. F. Troyer, Soybean Grow- 
ers of America; John Palmer, Tobacco 
Association, Inc.; Clarence Palmby, 
U.S. Feed Grains Council. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ators know, Japan is one of our best 
trading partners in the entire agricul- 
tural field, and particularly with respect 
to wheat. I believe that enactment of this 
amendment would have a detrimental 
effect on that relationship and 2 
worsen our balance of payments and 
balance of trade. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram I have received from the Director 
of the United States-Japan Trade Coun- 


cil. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
March 27, 1968. 
Senator Frep R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

700 members of U.S.-Japan Trade Council 
urge you to vote nay on Hollings’ rider to 
HR. 15414, Tax Adjustment Act 1968. 

1. U.S. Tariff Commission report in Janu- 
ary 1968 emphasized basic health and ex- 
pected continued strength of U.S. domestic 
textile industry, including woolens and syn- 
thetics. Therefore rider too broad for al- 
leged injuries. 

2. Textile and the parallel industry need 
woolen and synthetic imports since demand 
not being met by domestic producers. 

3. If rider becomes law, will require in- 
flexible costly bureaucratic structure to ad- 
minister quota. 

4. Such restrictive action can only lead 
to retaliation from abroad on wide variety 
of U.S. exports essential to improving U.S. 
balance of payments. 

NELSON A. Srrrr, 
Director, 
United States-Japan Trade Council, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, third, I 
think approval by the Senate of this 
amendment would be very damaging at 
this time. We are now engaged this very 
week in two important multilateral ef- 
forts which will have a great effect on 
our trade policy. Other major countries 
of the world are considering the accelera- 
tion of tariff reductions they agreed to 
in the Kennedy round. Instead of being 
effective on January 1, 1972, the effec- 
tive date would be advanced to Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, which would be very impor- 
tant to this country. 

The European Economic Community 
is the one reluctant party, basically be- 
cause the French are cool to the idea. 
However, there is a good chance that with 
the pressure from other countries the 
EEC may yield. 

Mr. President, in connection with 
monetary affairs, a meeting is to be held 
this week in Stockholm among the major 
countries of the free world. This meeting 
will be critical in our attempt to estab- 
lish a new and permanent international 
monetary reserve system. The full co- 
operation of other countries is vitally 
needed if we are to better the gold situ- 
ation and avoid another gold rush. 

This cooperation, I think, would be 
badly damaged, if not destroyed, if the 
Senate approved the pending amendment 
to the bill. In the eyes of the other coun- 
tries of the world this would mean the 
beginning of what they feared last year, 
a full-fledged return by the United States 
to the 1930 style of protectionism by this 
country. 

Mr. President, last, I oppose the 
amendment because it would be bad as 
an amendment to the excise tax bill now 
pending at a time when we need des- 
perately to demonstrate fiscal responsi- 
bility to the rest of the world. 

We would appear to be repudiating the 
Kennedy round and progressive trade 
policies. 
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Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
is not agreed to. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Idaho. 
IDAHO WOOL PRODUCERS NEED HELP 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the wool 
producers of Idaho are in trouble. Like 
other agricultural producers, they are 
caught in an ever-tightening vise be- 
tween prices and costs. Last year, while 
their costs grew, their prices took a 20- 
cent drop. 

In my travels around the State, I have 
myself seen the declining condition of 
this industry. Many producers do not 
think they can hold out much longer 
against mounting costs and taxes. 

I am sure the producers do not view 
a textile-import cutback as a panacea, 
Obviously, their situation is closely re- 
lated to that of all American agriculture. 
But they do think import control legisla- 
tion will help, and I agree with them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some recent let- 
ters from Idaho wool pools. They express 
our situation very well. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEMBI Livestock & WOOL MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Bor A, Salmon, Idaho, March 8, 1968. 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator CHURCH: The Lemhi County 
Wool and Livestock Marketing Association is 
writing you on behalf of the current bills in 
the legislature concerning tariffs and quan- 
tities of import wool. The Lemhi County 
Wool and Livestock Marketing Association 
Board of Directors and members are in 
ment that our congressmen should strive for 
limited import of foreign wools. 

Wool producers are not receiving an ade- 
quate income from the wool they produce 
to cover the expenses of wool production. The 
Board feels that this is directly related to 
the current world market trend, due to the 
consumption of wool in this country by the 
influence of foreign import markets. This 
can be supported by the price drop received 
on wool for the past 10 years. In 1957, the 
price received for wool was 55¢ per pound of 
wool, In 1967, with a marked increase in labor 
and material costs, wool received 46.32¢ per 
pound. The price squeeze is forcing our wool 
producers out of business. The wool pro- 
ducers feel that the foreign imports are de- 
moralizing our national production of wool 
and it is indicated by the number of 1967 
wool producers in Lemhi County. In 1967, 65 
farmers and ranchers produced 5,453 fleeces 
with an average of 84 fleeces per producer. In 
1957, the Lemhi Wool Pool had 137 producers 
with 13,252 fleeces averaging 97 fleeces per 
producer. The 1968 program now estimates 
50 producers for the wool market. 

Lemhi County is adequate for only one type 
of livelihood. If people are to exist in this 
county, they are forced to be in a livestock 
operation of one type or another. The price 
squeezes in general are forcing smaller units 
out of business and forcing individuals into 
larger cow and lamb units. The more suc- 
cessful ranchers in the area indicate that 
on a good year they have less than % of a 
per cent returned on their investment. This 
indicates that a farmer cannot afford to go 
Into debt or to borrow money because less 
than % of a per cent of the investment does 
not leave adequate income to pay interest 
on borrowed money, to finance improvements 
that modern technology is demanding on 
operation of ranches, or provide an adequate 
income for an existence, Due to our charac- 
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teristics of the area, the general living and 
working economy has suffered and will con- 
tinue to do so unless we are able to bring 
an increase to the number of lamb produc- 
ers in the county. With current price trends 
it is not feasible to encourage operators to 
continue, expand, or Start into business. The 
Lemhi Wool and Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation is not shooting for ridiculously high 
tariffs, or absolute import restrictions. How- 
ever, we feel that we have the right to request 
and expect our government to provide ade- 
quate protection so as to insure a national 
market that is equitable with the costs of 
production. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Evan JENSON, 
President, Board of Directors. 

Amos STRUPP, 

GEORGE SANTEE, 

Lamar COCKRELL, 

PETE MAHAFFEY, 

LLOYD CLARK, 

ARCHIE MCFARLAND, 

Board of Directors. 
DUNHA 


M, 
Secretary, Board of Directors. 


JEFFERSON CoUNTY SHEEP AND 
WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rigby, Idaho, February 26, 1968. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHURCH: We appreciate the 
interest you have shown in the sheep indus- 
try in Idaho. 

We thank you for the past legislation that 
provided protection and incentives for this 
industry that is vital to Idaho and Jefferson 
County. 

In our county the annual income from 
lambs and wool amounts to over 1 and 4 
million dollars. This is about 6% of our agri- 
cultural income. 

We, the directors of the Jefferson County 
Sheep and Woolgrowers Assn., with a mem- 
bership of 40, ask for your continued support 
of legislation that will protect our industry 
against wool and blended wool imports from 
foreign countries. 

We are endeavoring to apply the latest 
technology available to our production, man- 
agement and marketing, but our industry is 
declining. Both range herd and farm flock 
operators find the cost price squeeze a chal- 
lenge we cannot meet indefinitely. 

We understand the Mills-Hollings Bill will 
be helpful in restricting the imports of for- 
eign wools and fabrics blended with wool. We 
ask that you support this bill which is sched- 
uled to be brought before Congress in April. 

Respectfully, 


Irvin F. HANSON, 


Pri 
Wo. H. KREMER, 

Vice President. 
GEORGE NICK, 
WELDON WAITE, 

Directors. 


PARMA WOOL Poon, 
Parma, Idaho, March 9, 1968. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Parma Wool 
Pool Association objects to extensive wool 
imports into the U.S.A. in competition with 
domestic grades of wool. We, the undersigned 
directors of the Parma Wool Pool, believe 
that the economic situation for domestic 
wool producers is growing more serious each 
year, with a good part of the reason being 
the relatively unrestricted U.S. wool imports 
allowed each year. As duly-elected directors, 
we speak on behalf of approximately 250 

members of our cooperative wool pool 
association located in southwestern Idaho 
and eastern Oregon. 

Our members are more and more feeling 
the financial pinch as wool producers, and 
many of them are being forced out of the 
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wool and lamb business each year, as others 
have been forced out in the last few years. 
We appeal to you to enlist your support in 
further restricting wool imports into our 
country and in setting up higher tariffs as 
a further protection for our domestic wool 
producers. Also, quite frankly, the lamb in- 
dustry is sick. We need tariff protection on 
the lamb market to protect our U.S. lamb 
producers, who are pretty much the same 
tightly-pinched people as the wool producers. 
J. A. RIDDLE, 
President. 
MARK B. CALMAN. 
RoGER W. STARK. 
H. E. KNAPP. 
Lewis Gay, 
J. A. WILCOX. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, 
March 11, 1968. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The inactivity in 
the present wool market and depressed price 
is due in large part to a continued increase 
in both manufactured and raw wool im- 


ports. 

Realizing we are also an exporting na- 
tion we do not ask for the elimination of 
all wool imports, but a reduction would help 
boost domestic prices. 

Our state wool association’s bulletin has 
not reported any sales to date and some of 
the 44 wool pools in this state may be with- 
out a single buyer this year. We feel this 
would indicate the necessity of import re- 
ductions as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
BONNEVILLE COUNTY WOOLGROWERS ASSN., 
Inc., 
LAVoOL OLSEN, 
President, 


CHARLES B. CLARK. 
MONTE P. CARKOU, 
LOWELL C. JENSON, 


JEAN Tracy, 
Directors. 
CUSTER COUNTY LIVESTOCK MAR- 
KETING ASSOCIATION. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: We of the Custer County Wool 
Pool are writing you concerning our wool 
market. You are probably aware of the fact 
that last year saw a 20¢ per pound reduc- 
tion in price of our product. This is a reduc- 
tion of % in one year, yet costs of pro- 
duction keep rising. This association rep- 
resents 55 members, all of whom are con- 
cerned at this trend. 

We realize that imports are necessary, how- 
ever, the tariffs and import quotas should be 
made flexible enough so that domestic pro- 
ducers do not lose their market. 

We need something to stimulate the mills 
in this country so that we have more com- 
petitive bidding for our products and we 
need our prices back at 60¢ plus, level for 
wool. 

We have attempted to make this request 
heard from all wool pools from the several 
western states and there should be congress- 
men from other states interested in this and 
willing to work with you. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRED L. EDMISTON, 

Secretary. 

LYNN JOHNSON. 
VERNON E. WARNER. 
BILL HAMMOND. 
J. THARMACK. 
DAN GHSALLEY. 
CALVERT BITTON. 
DARRELL LEAVITT, 
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(Nore.—The following members of the 
Custer Lamb and Wool Pool sent in the same 
letter: Lenard Bradshaw, Dick Baker, Edward 
H. Williams, Dee Polson, Orlin D. Baker, 
Terry Sanderson, George J. Gilbert, George 
Keyes, Rex Sayer, Vernon E. Warner, Gary 
M. Chamberlain, Lloyd Reed.) 

FRANK CHURCH, 

U.S. Senator, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you about wool 
prices. Last year the wool market took a 20¢ 
drop. The cost of production and taxes sure 
didn’t drop. This represents a drop of ap- 
proximately 14 in one year. 

The government says they are subsidizing 
agriculture, but in reality, all they are doing 
is penalizing agriculture and subsidizing the 
consumer. 

I know that the President is against import 
quotas and tariff restriction. However, these 
need to be flexible enough to provide a stable 
price for American Agriculture. 

We need to keep the woolen mills in opera- 
tion so that we have strong competitive bid- 
ders for our wool and we need our prices 
back at the 60¢ plus level, like they were prior 
to 1967. 

I am a member of the Custer Lamb and 
Wool Pool, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MCAPFEE. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I shall 

ear the Hollings amendment to the 
1 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of the 
best ways to improve our balance-of- 
payments situation is to adopt the Hol- 
lings amendment. A very substantial 
amount of the deficit in the balance of 
payments, three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, is a result of the import of textile 
products made by cheap labor in foreign 
countries, thereby setting out of balance 
our balance of payments. 

One of the best ways we can do some- 
thing substantially to help that situa- 
tion is to adopt the Hollings amendment, 
which would bring some sanity into our 
trade policies. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in oppos- 
ing the amendment, I do not direct my 
remarks particularly to the situation in 
the textile industry. 

What is important is that we should 
keep in mind the essential object of the 
bill now before the Senate; that is, to 
provide tax revenues and impose limita- 
tions upon expenditures, to help pay for 
the cost of the war in Vietnam, to reduce 
the inflationary pressures on the econ- 
omy, and to establish confidence in 
America and abroad which we believe will 
reduce the drain on our gold supply and 
strengthen the dollar. 

We cannot allow ourselves to be di- 
verted by amendments which will dilute, 
and weaken, the objectives of the bill be- 
fore us. 

This is not a tariff measure for the 
benefit of the textile industry. 

I make my argument to the point that 
the essential purpose of the bill now 
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pending, is to apply the disciplinary 
measures toward taxes and expenditures 
necessary to correct our fiscal and mone- 
tary policies and put our house in order. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my colleague from 
Kentucky. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I hope 
that the amendment will be tabled. The 
timing could not be more dangerous in 
view of the world monetary and fiscal 
structure, particularly when we think 
that next week, in Stockholm, the west- 
ern nations will meet and work together 
to try to develop ways in which to slow 
down the run on the dollar. 

If we follow the policy which the 
United States and Great Britain followed 
in the 1930’s, particularly in 1931 when 
Great Britain had its problems with the 
pound and raised tariffs and walls of pro- 
tection and quotas—call them what we 
will—I think we invite retaliation and 
real fiscal problems; particularly in view 
of the fact that there have been hearings 
on this legislation and that it is to sup- 
port an industry which has been remark- 
ably affluent and successful during the 
past 10 years. 

As I say, we will only be inviting real 
problems upon ourselves. 

Now I sympathize with the sponsor of 
the amendment. Perhaps, if I were in his 
shoes, representing the people of South 
Carolina, I would propose the same 
amendment. But, we cannot jeopardize 
the entire trade structure of the United 
States for one industry. 

We are the greatest trading Nation in 
the world. We have the most to lose. 

My father stood on the floor of this 
Senate in 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1933, warning time and again that we 
cannot raise walls of protection and be- 
lieve that other countries will not retali- 
ate against us. He was speaking at that 
time against the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
and other moves in that direction. 

This is the beginning. It is a very un- 
fortunate beginning. 

I urge defeat of the Hollings amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as to 
the timing of this particular amendment, 
I believe that any good measure is timely. 
Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
deals with regulating commerce with for- 
eign nations. Article II of the Constitu- 
tion deals with treaties. It is a spurious 
ruling on the other side, that they take 
it as a revenue affecting measure, that 
we have not had hearings before the Fi- 
nance Committee on it, and about raising 
tariff walls, to which the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland referred. He has 
not read the measure. It is completely 
permissive in the thrust of the entire 
matter and goes to the heart of agree- 
ments. 

Thirty-one nations have already 
agreed on one commodity, cotton. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 
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agi HOLLINGS. On the Senator’s 
e? 

Mr. TYDINGS. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not yield. 

On the matter of woolens and man- 
made fibers, we are trying to get all fiber 
agreements with the some 31 other na- 
tions which found it very fine and good 
and even advantageous to the consumer 
in the field of cotton. We have had quotas 
and we are trying to keep them—as the 

ed Senator from Georgia 
stated, to dam half the river or to dam 
the entire river with a provision for the 
President and the executive to negotiate 
agreements. There is nothing written 
into the particular measure that freezes 
the level at anything or in any way. But, 
rather, it provides at the end of the bill 
that the President, notwithstanding the 
provisions, can go ahead and negotiate 
agreements with the other countries. 

The Senator from Illinois talks about 
free trade, and we talk about free trade. 
The trouble is that he is talking about 
free trade of productive capacity whereas 
bat are talking about free trade of prod- 
ucts. 

With the gross national product in a 
producing nation dependent upon for- 
eign trade, we do not want to solve the 
problem by exporting overseas the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States. 
That is exactly what has occurred. 

In 1951, for example, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment invited bids on 9 million yards 
of woolen worsted material. At that par- 
ticular time there were 54 producers. 

Of the 54 producers bidding on that 
particular contract, today 39 have gone 
out of business in the United States and 
are producing elsewhere. 

Last year, a contract was bid from the 
Pentagon on 3 million yards of woolen 
worsted and instead of having 54 pro- 
ducers, there were only two bidders. 

In the New York Times section of 
April of last year, there was published a 
pertinent article calling attention to the 
fact that the green berets made for our 
Special Forces overseas in Vietnam were 
being produced in Canada, at one end 
of the building there, and draft dodgers 
from the United States were being 
signed up for free sanctuary in Canada, 
as a retreat, so to speak, at the other end 
of the building. 

The day before yesterday, on Monday 
of this week, rather than trying to create 
jobs, we dedicated a warehouse in 
ground-breaking ceremonies, which will 
be used to bring in textile products from 
Japan and Hong Kong. 

At this particular time, Manhattan 
Shirt, Van Heusen Shirt are all looking 
at negotiations overseas for foreign pro- 
duction. Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Pen- 
ney’s have indicated that their $4 retail 
shirt fabric will be made offshore. 

We cut back on jobs at hourly wages. 
What we are trying to do here is to level 
off and get an orderly trade for our 
workmen so that we can pay them wages 
at the highest level, which we can do 
under my amendment, and give them a 
share in the economic growth of this 
country. 

But when we come down to it, woolens 
have 28.7 percent of domestic consump- 
tion represented in imports. In fact, 55 
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percent of American suiting is in foreign 
imports. 

If Senators coming into this Chamber 
were checked at the door and not per- 
mitted to enter unless they wore suits 
made of American-produced worsted, 
most of us would be nude. So many of us 
wear suits made of foreign imports. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think 
there is no one more qualified to answer 
the question as to whether the pending 
amendment is the vehicle or the place to 
have the distinguished Senator’s amend- 
ment enacted into law than my distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]. I yield 2 minutes to my 
colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is rec- 
ognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I talked 
with the distinguished principal sponsor 
of this proposal yesterday, and I said to 
him that I thought this was an unfortu- 
nate juncture at which to offer the pro- 
posal, because I think I know what is 
going to happen. I am, indeed, advised 
that if this amendment succeeds, a simi- 
lar amendment dealing with beef will be 
offered. It is entirely possible that an- 
other will be offered dealing with steel. 
Then we will be in an impossible situa- 
tion. I think it bears overriding consid- 
eration that the staff of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the staff of the 
House Ways and Means Committee have 
been, and are at this moment, trying to 
draft legislation to deal with this overall 
problem, so that we will not be dealing 
only with one industry or another. 

I know what the textile picture is. I 
went to the institute for the industry in 
Florida and talked with the people there 
about it. I take account of the President’s 
state of the Union message, in which he 
indicates how these other countries have 
taken advantage of us under GATT and 
insisted that income rebates and individ- 
ual preferences for exporters are no vio- 
lation of GATT, including, of course, 
frontier taxes that are imposed on our 
exports to other countries. This is truly 
a tragic situation, and, sooner or later, 
we are going to have to face up to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield my 
colleague 1 additional minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But we have a deadline 
here, because of the excise taxes involved, 
and we have the even greater problem 
which involves, in fact, what is going to 
happen to the dollar. The dollar is in 
jeopardy today—let nobody kid himself 
about it. That is the principal business 
here before the Senate at the moment. 

I had very much hoped that my distin- 
guished friend would not offer the 
amendment at this time, and that we 
could wait and see what we could do in 
the Finance Committee. As a member of 
the Finance Committee, I shall be as 
helpful as I possibly can, notwithstand- 
ing all the rebuffs he has experienced 
over a period of time. 

I said to him yesterday this was not 
the time and this was not the place. 
Frankly, I am deeply distressed about it, 
because of the sympathy I have for the 
burden that the textile industry is carry- 
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ing today under the heavy importations 
from Japan and elsewhere. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. Certainly, I can think of no 
one who has given more time and effort 
looking into the problems of some of 
these industries than my colleague has. I 
thoroughly agree with him that this is 
not the time or place to undertake this 
study. 

I yield now 2 minutes to my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio I[Mr. 
LAUSCHE]J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting for the motion to table, 
if one is made. I shall do so because I 
feel that the subject of restricting im- 
ports of textiles should not be taken up as 
a separate item, but must be considered 
in connection with the problems which 
many of the producers and manufac- 
turers of the United States complain they 
have. 

If we deal with the textile issue, is it 
not likely that those in the steel business 
who are suggesting restricting imports 
may come before this body, in relation to 
a particular bill, asking for relief? 

The oil industry is asking for restricted 
imports. Is it not likely that someone 
from it may come before the Senate and 
say, “Since you have imposed the right to 
restrict imports of textiles, give us a simi- 
lar right in connection with oil”? Many 
other manufacturers are similarly situ- 
ated. In my judgment, if we open this 
door, we are going to open a Pandora’s 
box and be afflicted with a deluge of other 
petitions of a similar nature. 

There is a further aspect of this prob- 
lem. We are the largest exporter in the 
world. We export $30 billion worth of 
goods. If retaliation begins, are we not 
the ones most vulnerably in a position to 
be attacked? 

The argument was made a moment ago 
by the Senator from Oklahoma that the 
signatories to the Kennedy round have 
agreed to advance the tariff reduction 
to the date of January 1, 1969, which of 
course will be most helpful to the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Our country is in 
trouble with respect to the dollar. It 
is not generally recognized, but, unless 
we do something about it, there will be 
calamitous consequences. If we do not 
get the cooperation of other nations with 
regard to our dollar and the balance of 
payments, trouble lies ahead. Retalia- 
tion and not cooperation will be our lot 
if we now begin imposing quotas; espe- 
cially in face of the fact that the many 
nations attending the recent Kennedy 
round on tariffs only a short while ago 
dealt with the subject. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
yielding to me. I previously supported 
the Senator from South Carolina in his 
efforts in this respect, and I now sup- 
port him in this effort. I hasten to re- 
port, however, that in doing so I have 
no intention of implying that we should 
embark on any adventure of protection- 
ism. Conversely and to the contrary, I 
believe that the future of our Nation and 
its relations to the rest of the world lie in 
the field of mutual beneficial trade and 
as near an approximation of free trade 
as is possible. 

However, I am not prone to stand here 
and watch a substantial segment of 
this Nation’s industry suffer without 
some prospect of immediate relief, 
whether by statute, as proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina, or, hope- 
fully, by the exercise of the discretion- 
ary authority that now resides in the 
Executive, to negotiate successfully with 
other countries to bring about a measure 
of relief against a distressed industry. 

The fundamental issue, as I see it, is 
whether we shall continue to wait, as we 
have waited expectantly for years, for 
administrative action on what almost 
everyone agrees is a critical problem in 
the field of textiles. The President has 
the authority to act. He has frequently 
agreed that action is needed. But there 
has been no action. The amendment 
would in no way tie the hands of this 
administration or of administrations 
that will follow. 

Finally, authority rests with the Ex- 
ecutive. What we would be saying is, 
“If you do not think this is the right 
thing to do about a problem that we all 
acknowledge exists, then do something 
else. But do something.” 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Hottrcs] so ably pointed out, 
promises of action have been long made 
but little fulfilled. Waiting has accom- 
plished nothing. 

I hope the Senate will go on record to- 
day as insisting on some action now, 
whatever it might be, with the full reali- 
zation and expectation that this be un- 
derstood by nu one here or abroad as 
a symbol of the beginning of a protec- 
tionist spirit in the United States, but 
that it is the only way available to the 
legislative branch—Congress—to bring 
forcefully to the attention of the execu- 
tive branch the necessity for a better 
balance in the economic realities of our 
relationship to other nations in the field 
of textiles. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for yielding. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Who would ever call the late President 
Kennedy a protectionist? What we are 
trying to do—talking about time and 
place—is, after exhausting all adminis- 
trative efforts to negotiate, to complete 
President Kennedy’s program at this 
particular hour. What has been agreed 
to by 31 countries on cotton, we are seek- 
ing to make applicable to woolens and 
Manmade fibers. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois says he gives me his sympathy, that 
he cries for me. Mr. President, I have had 
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that before. We had it for 10 years, from 
1950 to 1960. We had sympathy for 7 
years after we got the Kennedy program, 

The business leadership is no longer 
willing to wait for sympathy. They are 
going overseas to compete. We are ex- 
porting the productive capacity of the 
United States of America. We are export- 
ing jobs. 

As our presentation before the Com- 
mittee on Finance will show, what we 
want is reasonable. We say that the 
President can negotiate these agree- 
ments, and we shall freeze nothing. Oil 
does not want that; they already have it. 
Steel does not want it; they want a dif- 
ferent bill. Electronics and other indus- 
tries also want different measures. 

I know, and the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois knows, that it is impossible 
to write a legislative trade program. 
President Kennedy did not believe in 
legislative trade programs, and Senator 
HoLrLINGs does not believe in legislative 
trade programs; but I believe in putting 
some impetus there to bring to the bar- 
gaining table the country of Japan, so 
that we can have these flexible contracts 
and can complete the program to elim- 
inate the exportation of jobs. 

When we get to the matter of the 
Export-Import Bank, everybody talks 
jobs. When we get to the subject of un- 
derwriting a Fiat plant, everybody talks 
jobs. When we get to foreign aid, every- 
body talks jobs. But when we come to the 
Senate this morning and talk jobs, we 
are told that this is not the time or the 
place. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] could not be here, but I talked 
to him an hour and a half ago. He says 
that we have worked long enough, and 
that he is 100 percent behind this amend- 
ment; not to stultify free trade, but to 
bring to the negotiating table the coun- 
tries involved in trade, so that we can 
bring about in woolens and manmade 
fibers what we have already done about 
cotton, and bring about the free trade 
program. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point several telegrams 
that have been received by me and by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] in connection with the pending 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

New York, N.Y. 
March 27, 1968. 
Senator CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As chairman of the Emergency Committee 
for American Trade representing 50 leading 
United States corporations, I am disturbed 
by reports that Senator Hollings will propose 
a rider to excise tax legislation which will 
impose quotas on imports of textiles. Such 
legislation would be directly in conflict with 
United States national interest. It would 
bring forth counter measures from abroad 
that would damage our exports and balance 
of trade at a time when increased export 
earnings are vital. Enactment of such leg- 
islation when other countries are consider- 
ing advancing their Kennedy round tariff 
cuts to aid our balance of payments, would 
ensure that such cooperation would not be 
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forthcoming. We hope you will vigorously 
oppose Senator Hollings’ proposal. 
ARTHUR K. WATSON, 
Chairman, IBM World Trade Corp. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 26, 1968. 
Senator JacoB K. JAVITS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand Senator Hollings will offer 
Textile Quota Amendment to Excise Tax bill 
later today or tomorrow. We believe precipi- 
tous action should be avoided and urge you 
to oppose Hollings amendment. United States 
Tariff Commission in detailed and factual re- 
port in effect found imports were not injur- 
ing the domestic industry. According to Tex- 
tile World the textile industry can expect a 
six percent growth this year. In view of these 
facts we strongly urge committee considera- 
tion of this most important matter before 
any decision made on floor action. This is es- 
pecially delicate in view of negotiations with 
trading partners concerning financial and 
economic crisis. 

BERNARD HOHENBERG, 
Chairman, Textile and Apparel Group, 
American Imports Association. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 27, 1968. 
Senator CHARLES. H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, s 
Washington, D.C.; 

700 members of United States-Japan Trade 
Council urge you to vote nay on Hollings’ 
rider to H.R. 15414, Tax Adjustment Act 
1968. 

1. U.S. Tariff Commission report in Jan- 
uary 1968 emphasized basic health and ex- 
pected continued strength of U.S. domestic 
textile industry, including woolens and syn- 
thetics. Therefore rider too broad for alleged 
injuries. 

2. Textile and the apparel industry need 
woolen and synthetic imports since demand 
not being met by domestic producers. 

3. If rider becomes law, will require in- 
flexible costly bureaucratic structure to ad- 
minister quota. 

4. Such restrictive action can only lead to 
retaliation from abroad on wide variety of 
U.S. exports essential to improving US. 
balance of payments. 

NELSON A. STITT, 
Director, United States-Japan Trade 
Council. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 15, 1968, the Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted its two-volume report to Presi- 
dent Johnson on textiles and apparel 
products. The Commission observed that 
the domestic industry “enjoyed a period 
of unparalleled growth since the early 
1960's.” 

The report went on to detail the 
marked expansion in domestic producers’ 
output, sales, employment, new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment and cor- 
porate profits. Industry shipments rose 
36 percent from $29.1 billion to $39.6 bil- 
lion from 1961-66. Although the textile 
industry has traditionally been a low 
profit ratio industry, profits rose 48 per- 
cent for producers of textile mill prod- 
ucts and 52 percent for apparel producers 
during this period. 

Imports also rose absolutely and rela- 
tively during the period. Even so, the 
latest data showed the ratio on imports 
to domestic consumption at 1.4 percent 
for yarn, 6.5 percent for fabrics, and 5.1 
percent for apparel. 

The Commission’s report points out 
that about two-thirds of the increase 
in imports are textile products requiring 
further processing in the United States 
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by our domestic industry. The Commis- 
sion also notes that the increase in the 
volume of domestic production was sub- 
stantially greater than the increase from 
imports during the period 1961-66. 

The Commission cautions us not to as- 
sume that these overall indications of 
the health of the domestic industry are 
applicable to each particular segment, It 
is no doubt true that imports have had 
a greater impact on some segments of the 
industry than on others, although other 
re appear to have had equal im- 
pact. 

These figures indicate a truly vita] in- 
dustry. After a boom in 1966, textiles ap- 
pear to have joined the rest of the 
economy in entering a period of reassess- 
ment and adjustment. Like other indus- 
tries in the economy, there is a require- 
ment to continue modernization and 
improvement of both technology and 
industry structure, in order to adjust to 
new conditions. Among these, the impact 
of imports must be considered. But every 
single indicator in the recent industry 
survey for the present year forecasts a 
favorable upturn and continuation of the 
industry growth of the early sixties. 

I do not believe, based on this data 
and the data in Textile World, that the 
textile industry cannot meet these chal- 
lenges without this quota protection. To 
roll back imports by approximately one- 
third is truly extraordinary protection for 
an industry as vital as the one I have 
described above. I do not rule out the 
possibility that some elements of the in- 
dustry may not need Government assist- 
ance, as I said earlier. I simply say we 
cannot tailor that remedy—if the gentle- 
men will forgive the pun—until we have 
an accurate measure of the problem. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, and 
that of Senators such as HART, Javits, 
and Typincs, this would be the worst pos- 
sible time for the U.S. Congress to impose 
quotas on our imports. 

The United States is now engaged in 
delicate negotiations with the European 
Economic Community to win agreement 
on accelerating Kennedy round tariff 
quotas by the EEC to help this country 
overcome its balance-of-payments deficit. 

An article from the New York Times 
yesterday morning indicates that even 
France is willing to consider the possibil- 
ity of providing this positive form of as- 
sistance to the United States. This is a 
dramatic change in position for France, 
which previously had appeared to oppose 
this action that was supported by many 
of her partners in the Common Market. 

If the Congress enacts quota legisla- 
tion, there will be no chance whatsoever 
to win European cooperation on trade 
policy. This is made crystal clear by the 
New York Times report. 

The minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee unanimously urged 
in their minority views in the 1968 report 
of the committee that European nations 
take steps to assist our balance of pay- 
ments adjustment process. They en- 
dorsed the proposal now under consider- 
ation that the European community pre- 
stage its Kennedy round tariff cuts. 

The only sensible position for the 
United States to take now is to resist 
imposing quotas on our imports and to 
complete the effort that has been 
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launched to win European cooperation. 
If the United States now takes the pro- 
tectionist route, we can be certain that 
Europe will do the same. The world will 
be headed down the road of restriction 
and controls that can only mean less em- 
ployment, less growth, and a lower level 
of general well-being and prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp a copy of the New York Times 
article which I have referred to as well 
as the statement of the Joint Economic 
Committee minority relating to the de- 
sirability of European initiatives. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Ear Tartrr Cur TIED TO Conprrion—-EEC 
Says Ir WILL DEMAND THAT UNITED STATES 
RENOUNCE ANY PROTECTIONIST ACTION— 
FRENCH STAND CHANGES—ParRIS, PREVI- 
OUSLY OPPOSED TO FASTER REDUCTIONS, WILL 
CONSIDER THEM 
BRUSSELS, March 25.—The European Eco- 

nomic Community tonight told the United 

States it had to renounce any protectionist 

trade measures before the six would agree 

to accelerating Kennedy Round tariff cuts. 

E.E.C. finance ministers also agreed at a 
one-day meeting here that the American sell- 
ing price—a system whereby imported chemi- 
cals are assessed for duty on the basis of 
higher domestic prices—had to be abolished 
before the Europeans speeded reductions. 

All six ministers agreed to “take into con- 
sideration the possibility of accelerating” 
Kennedy Round tariff cuts to help the United 
States overcome its balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

France’s Finance Minister Michel Debré 
made clear at a press conference that this 
represented a dramatic switch in position 
for his nation, which previously strongly 
opposed such a step. 

GOLD PROPOSAL 


Earlier Mr. Debré intensified the French 
campaign for a monetary system based on 
gold by calling for an international confer- 
ence to examine fundamental world monetary 
and trade problems. 

In a statement before the meeting, he told 
reporters France would only cooperate on 
these problems provided a “durable global 
solution” for the fundamental problems was 
sought in concert by the interested parties. 

Mr. Debré’s statement sounded to observ- 
ers like a call for another conference like the 
Bretton Woods meeting, which created the 
International Monetary Fund in 1949. But 
French sources here stressed that such talks 
should also cover trade problems. 

The ministers also told the E.E.C. execu- 
tive commission to sound out all the mem- 
bers’ trading partners by diplomatic chan- 
nels on reactions to tonight's statement, and 
to report at another finance ministers’ con- 
ference, which will take place before April 
14. 


Excerpt From Mrnoriry Views, 1968 REPORT 
OF THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

THE DESIRABILITY OF EUROPEAN INITIATIVES 

In this context it becomes clear that Eu- 
ropean nations can take steps to assist the 
balance-of-payments adjustment process and 
at the same time obviate the need for any 
hasty U.S. action on a border tax or import 
surcharge. 

Such a step was initially proposed by Ger- 
man Finance Minister Schiller early this 
year, and was restated as a proposition to 
the European Community's Finance Minis- 
ters on March 4 in Brussels. The proposal 
was that the European Community prestage 
its Kennedy Round tariff cuts. Doing so 
would give the United States a tariff advan- 
tage and offset the possible European advan- 
tage under their recently altered border tax 
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system. It could have a favorable effect on 
the balance of trade. Its adoption would be a 
welcome act of statesmanship at a time when 
United States-European relations are 
strained and when the momentum toward a 
more open world trading system is in jeop- 
ardy. 

EXCERPTS From 1968 Joint Economic Com— 
MITTEE REPORT ON QUOTAS ON U.S. IMPORTS 
MAJORITY REPORT 

We must take care to keep up our 30-year 
record of removing trade barriers. What we 
need is an affirmative trade policy to fill the 
void left by the conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round. At the very least, this would include 
authority jor future broad tariff bargaining, 
for negotiations concerning the removal of 
nontarif{ barriers, and for more adequate ad- 
justment procedures. 

In connection with the President's pro- 
gram, there is a hint of resort to border taxes 
if we cannot obtain an agreement with other 
countries, particularly the Common Market, 
to get rid of the border taxes which they now 
apply and the rebates which they give to 
their exporters. While the rules of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade allow 
this procedure for indirect taxes, it discrimi- 
nates against the United States and other 
countries which do not use it, and against 
the United Kingdom which has been trying 
to get rid of it. 

We should bargain hard with the Com- 
mon Market to persuade them to drop the 
use of border taxes and rebates, and we 
should demonstrate our willingness and 
readiness to cooperate in making the border 
tax system a thing of the past. 

Second, we can hardly hope in the long 
run to improve matters by reducing our im- 
ports, by cutting off our flow of investment 
funds abroad, or by reducing the freedom of 
American citizens to travel abroad—all of 
these are techniques that will quickly lead 
to retaliation by other countries. 

MINORITY REPORT 

But a trade bill could also be expanded 
by those who wish to give special attention 
to certain industries, such as is provided in 
pending quota bills, Certainly the problems 
of such industries should be given the full- 
est deliberations by Congress in its work on 
any trade bill, but the Congress should avoid 
taking measures for one industry that are 
not extended to all industries similarly situ- 
ated and of similar national importance. 
The essential theme of nondiscriminatory 
multilateralism in U.S. trade policy should 
be maintained, both as regards the external 
trading world and our internal trade policy 
administration. We should also endeavor at 
all times to eliminate restrictive practices 
and inequities wherever they may exist either 
at home or among our trading partners. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is an 
unfortunate circumstance that this 
measure should come to the floor pre- 
maturely. For myself I might say that 
I would hope we could avoid such spe- 
cial legislation as quotas for any single 
industry. I am sure there are a number 
of Senators who would join me in this 
hope that alternatives to quotas could 
be developed for those industries demon- 
strably deserving of Government assist- 
ance. 

But I know I speak for a larger group 
in expressing regret that this amend- 
ment—which is substantially the Hol- 
lings bill, S. 1796—should come to the 
floor without the benefit of reports from 
the executive branch, printed committee 
hearings, deliberation by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and a report to guide or 
help to frame the debate on the floor. 
I would hope there are a number of 
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sponsors of the particular bill upon 
which this amendment is based who 
would have reservations about proceed- 
ing with such haste on a measure that 
can receive no hearings and little debate 
in the House—much less the Senate—on 
its way to final passage. 

Everyone agrees this is one of the 
most complex of any industry under 
consideration for extraordinary—quo- 
ta—protection. It is unfortunate then, 
that we are asked to ignore the assist- 
ance of our own committee process in 
considering this single bill. It is ironic 
that we now have available to us—as 
of January 15—a detailed study of the 
textile industry by the Tariff Commis- 
sion which would provide a basis for 
committee study and consideration. If 
the gentleman from South Carolina dis- 
agrees with it, the Committee on Fi- 
nance can easily establish the real facts. 
In short, just at the time the current 
facts of the industry’s situation are 
available to the committee we are now 
asked to forgo committee action, which 
I know would be of benefit to the greater 
number of Senators. 

Mr. President, I am proud now to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. I might 
observe there is and has been for many 
years a fine photographic company in 
his State. For 28 years I have heard pleas 
from industrialists that that industry 
cannot compete without special protec- 
tion. During the time when I was the 
head of a similar company in Chicago, 
when I would come down to testify, I 
found myself testifying against our in- 
dustry, whose representatives on all sides 
were pleading for protection. I thought 
we ought to read into the public record 
the reports we send to our stockholders 
instead of just the handwringing of the 
industry for the benefit of the Tariff 
Commission. 

I am glad to say the photographic in- 
dustry is still thriving and growing, and 
one of the industry’s strong, forward- 
looking companies is in the great State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, last night 
and this morning, we have heard much 
about a very complex problem; namely, 
the economic condition of the textile in- 
dustry and the impact of imports. 

I now want to make a very simple 
point: This is not the time to decide 
if this industry needs quota protection 
permissive of us. I say this not to mini- 
mize its problems, such as they may be. 
I say it rather because there are over- 
riding issues at stake. And they could 
not have been foreseen when many of our 
colleagues agreed to cosponsor the pend- 
ing proposal. 

As the debate on the excise tax bills 
shows, the whole Nation is deeply con- 
cerned about our balance-of-payments 
problem. Our Government is now—this 
very week—working hard with other 
countries to improve our balance of pay- 
ments and maintain the dollar. 

First, we are hopeful the other coun- 
tries will speed up by 3 years the tariff 
cuts they agreed to in the Kennedy 
round. The United States would not 
speed up, thus giving our exports a 3- 
year trade advantage. 

Second, we will be meeting with other 
countries in Stockholm this Friday to 
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try and develop a new system of mone- 
tary reserves. 

Like it or not, we cannot escape the 
fact that the cooperation of the other 
countries is vital to the success of these 
efforts. Such cooperation will be seri- 
ously jeopardized if we approve the tex- 
tile quota amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a telegram from Arthur K, 
Watson, chairman, IBM World Trade 
Corp., and a membership list of the 
Emergency Committee for American 
Trade. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New York, N.Y. 
March 27, 1968. 


Washington, D.C.: 

As Chairman of the Emergency Committee 
for American Trade, representing 50 leading 
U.S. corporations, I am disturbed by reports 
that Senator Hollings will propose a rider to 
excise tax legislation which will impose 
quotas on imports of textiles. Such legisla- 
tion would be directly in conflict with U.S. 
national interest. It would bring forth 
counter measures from abroad that would 
damage our exports and balance of trade at 
a time when increased export earnings are 
vital. Enactment of such legislation when 
other countries are considering advancing 
their Kennedy round tariff cuts to aid our 
balance of payments would insure that such 
cooperation would not be forthcoming. We 
hope you will vigorously oppose Senator 
Hollings’ proposal. 

ARTHUR K. WATSON, 
Chairman, IBM World Trađe Corp. 

Membership list, Emergency Committee 
for American Trade: 

William M. Allen, President, Boeing Com- 
pany. 

George W. Ball, Senior Partner, Lehman 
Brothers. 

Thomas J. Barlow, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Lee S. Bickmore, President, National Bis- 
cuit Company. 

James H. Binger, Chairman, Honeywell, 


Inc. 
Caterpillar 


William Blackie, 
Tractor Company. 

Roy D. Chapin, Jr., Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, American Motors Corpora- 
tion, 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr., President, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc. 

T. C. Fogarty, Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Henry Ford, II, Chairman, Ford Motor 
Company. 

Richard L. Gelb, President, Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

J. Peter Grace, President, W. R. Grace & 
Company. 

Patrick E. Haggerty, Chairman, Texas In- 
struments Inc. 

R. V. Hansberger, President, Boise Cascade 
Corporation. 

Daniel J. Haughton, President, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. 

H. J. Heinz, II, Chairman, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. 

William A. Hewitt, Chairman, Deere & 
Company. 

E. B. Hinman, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, International Paper Company. 

Robert S. Ingersoll, Chairman, Borg-War- 
ner Corporation. 

J. K. Jamieson, President, Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.) . 

Donald M. Kendall, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Pepsico, Inc. 

John R. Kimberly, Chairman of the Board, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


Chairman, 
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Donald P. Kircher, President, The Singer 
Company. 

Robert C. Kirkwood, Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, F. W. Woolworth Company. 

Edwin H. Land, Chairman and President, 
Polaroid Corporation. 

Roger Lewis, President, General Dynamics 
Corporation. 

James A, Linen, III, President, Time Incor- 
porated. 

David L. Luke, III, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. 

William F. May, Chairman, American Can 
Company. 

Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman, Scott Paper 
Company. 

J. I. Miller, Chairman, Cummins Engine 
Company, Inc. 

George S. Moore, Chairman, First National 
City Bank. 

Milton C. Mumford, Chairman, Lever 
Brothers Company. 

James A, Newman, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Booz, Allen & Hamilton Inc. 

David Packard, Chairman, Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Company. 

Daniel Peterkin, Jr., President, Morton In- 
ternational, Inc. 

Peter G. Peterson, President, Bell & Howell 
Company. 

Rudolph A. Peterson, President, Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A. 

John J. Powers, Jr., President, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. 

Robert W. Purcell, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corporation. 

Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, Business 
Week. 

James M. Roche, Chairman of the Board, 
General Motors Corporation. 

Arthur Rock, Chairman, Scientific Data 
Systems, Inc. 

David Rockefeller, President, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank N.A. 

Robert D. Stuart, Jr., President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Quaker Oats Co. 

Charles E. Swanson, President, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

A. Thomas Taylor, Chairman and Presi- 
dent, International Packers Limited. 

Charles B. Thornton, Chairman, Litton 
Industries, Inc. 

Arthur K. Watson, Chairman, IBM World 
Trade Corporation. 

John M. Will, Chairman of the Board, 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines. 

Joseph C. Wilson, Chairman, Xerox Cor- 
poration. 


Mr. HART. Accordingly, Mr. President, 
I urge my colleagues—in the interest of 
maximizing our chances of preserving the 
dollar—to table this amendment; and, in 
a moment, I shall move to table the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], and 1 minute to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in free trade. But over recent 
months I have studied carefully what is 
happening to the former great agricul- 
tural market the United States had in 
the Common Market; also what is hap- 
pening to our industry as a result of the 
countless nontariff barriers, the export 
subsidies, the import levies being placed 
on us by foreign countries; and also their 
quotas. 

Mr. President, it has been said this may 
be right. But it is not the time. It is never 
the time apparently, however, to con- 
sider certain economic and commercial 
problems of the United States, and always 
the time to consider the economic and 
commercial problems of other countries. 

We are in a major war. If it is right for 
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us to be in Vietnam, we are fighting for 
them as well as ourselves. We are also de- 
fending them in Europe. We have not 
asked for their military help in Vietnam, 
but surely, price and quality being equal, 
and considering the degree of our mili- 
tary commitment in Europe, they should 
give us a fair chance to develop our agri- 
cultural and industrial relationships with 
their countries. 

It is because of this thinking that I in- 
tend to vote for the Hollings amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the pending amendment. The 
arguments heard here yesterday and to- 
day are the same arguments we have 
heard year after year. I favor reasonable 
control of textile imports, because of the 
interest and the welfare of an industry 
that is very vital to my State. 

The wool manufacturers in the United 
States are the only customers of the 
domestic woolgrowers. Imports of woolen 
textiles exceeded 20 percent of domestic 
production in 1967, according to the 
Commerce Department figures. In Jan- 
uary and February of 1968, the figures 
have indicated that such imports this 
year will substantially exceed those in 
1967. This upward trend cannot be per- 
mitted to continue without potential dis- 
aster to the domestic mills and to wool- 
producing industry in my State. It is 
time to call a halt to this constant 
increase. 

The Hollings amendment, in my judg- 
ment, provides a reasonable and clear 
solution to a most serious problem, and 
it has my wholehearted support. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Those who sponsored this 
proposal could not, of course, have fore- 
seen this critical negotiation coinciding 
with this vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] in the 
amendment to impose a quota on the 
total quantity of natural or manmade 
fibers which may be imported for con- 
sumption in the United States during 
any calendar year. The record in support 
of this amendment has been written, Mr. 
President, over a long period of years. 
I might say it has been a period in which 
neither our textile industry nor our do- 
mestic wool industry have prospered. 

Over the years, I have maintained close 
relationship with the woolgrowers of 
Wyoming, and with the wool manufac- 
turers upon whom they depend for a 
market. Both wish to expand, but their 
desires to grow, to provide their em- 
ployees with jobs, are increasingly 
threatened by low-wage competition 
from abroad. Every pound of wool im- 
ported in manufactured form strikes, not 
only at the American mills whose prod- 
ucts are being displaced, but also at the 
American grower whose customers are 
being injured. Last year, the National 
Wool Growers Association adopted a 
resolution unanimously. It called for ac- 
tion to achieve a reasonable limitation 
on these imports, Mr. President, with the 
warning that the trend of increased im- 
ports, if not reversed, “will inevitably 
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mean the extinction of the U.S. manu- 
facturing industry and, therefore, of our 
own industry.” 

Mr. President, I think this amendment 
seeks to impose eminently reasonable re- 
strictions. I would hope to see it adopted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
strongly hope that the Senate rejects 
the amendment now under considera- 
tion, which would impose quotas on a 
variety of textile products. I take this 
Position not only because I believe no 
adequate case has been for imposition of 
quotas to protect this industry, but also 
because I believe imposition of quotas 
would have gravely damaging conse- 
quences for our national economy. 

At the present time, the Common Mar- 
ket countries are determining whether 
they should reduce their tariffs on goods 
exported by this country at a more rapid 
pace than they have already agreed 
to do in the Kennedy round trade nego- 
tiations. Our Government has requested 
accelerated tariff reductions in order to 
give us immediate assistance in expand- 
ing our exports and redressing our serious 
balance-of-payments deficit. This deli- 
cate negotiation would be completely up- 
set, I believe, if the Senate at this time 
were to impose new import restrictions 
on textiles or any other commodity. 
Other countries would say—with rea- 
son—‘Why should we open our tariff 
walls further to assist the United States, 
while all they offer in return is new bar- 
riers to our imports?” 

In addition, next week a meeting will 
be convened in Stockholm of the mone- 
tary officials of the leading countries of 
the world to discuss immediate and long- 
term steps which should be taken to 
prevent new runs on the dollar, and to 
insure that the basic currencies which 
lubricate world trade remain stable. If 
we now in the Senate indicate a “go-it- 
alone” policy, and try to swing the bal- 
ance of trade even in this one industry 
to our own favor by our unilateral action 
in restricting imports, then I think we 
will be undermining the basic spirit of 
cooperation and mutual assistance which 
is vitally necessary to bring these difficult 
et talks to a successful conclu- 

on. 

Agreement on continued stability in 
exchange rates and monetary policy gen- 
erally depend on a shared belief among 
all major trading countries that no one 
can truly succeed by taking unilateral 
action for short-range individual benefit. 
But if we take such unilateral action, 
even in this one industry, this will þe a 
signal to the world that unilateral action 
is the order of the day. Any possibility 
of agreement for stability in world mone- 
tary affairs would, I believe, vanish. 

In 1933, my father, Millard Tydings 
stated, in his book “Counter-Attack”: 

Each nation must know by now that it 
cannot put up its tariff walls without forcing 
other governments to pursue identical policy. 
The United States tried that (in the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff of 1929) and the remainder of 
the world followed suit. As a result, trade 
which is the very life blood of nations and of 
individuals has been brought to a danger- 
ously low ebb. 


That lesson remains true today. I hope 
we in the Senate will demonstrate that 
we have not forgotten it. 
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I believe—particularly at the present 
time—that we cannot afford to forget it. 
Our dangerous balance-of-payments def- 
icit will not permit us to forget it. In 1967, 
we had an overall deficit of $3.6 bilion. 
This was the result of the net outflow 
of dollars associated with our huge mili- 
tary establishment deployed throughout 
the world and the massive effort, in par- 
ticular, in Vietnam. 

This deficit, as we all know today, has 
shaken world confidence in the dollar, 
and has forced the Congress just last 
week to remove the gold cover simply 
to calm world fears, though only tempo- 
rarily. But the only element of our bal- 
ance-of-payments picture which kept the 
run on the dollar from turning into 
a total rout was our favorable balance 
of trade. In 1967, this country exported 
over $4 billion more than it imported. If 
our exports were to shrink, our overall 
balance-of-payments deficit would rise 
accordingly. 

Make no mistake. If we pass this quota 
bill—and the others waiting in the wings 
behind it, on steel, oil, radios, tapere- 
corders, shoes, meat and dairy products, 
sheet glass, lead and zinc—our exports 
will shrink drastically. 

Retaliatory action by other countries 
is not the only reason why import re- 
strictions would curtail exports. There 
is a vital linkage between the volume of 
imports and of exports. Experience has 
shown that the dollars which American 
firms pay out for imports tend to be re- 
turned to this country as payment for 
U.S. exports. Economists called this a 
“feedback effect.” And, of course, this 
“effect” works both ways. When US. 
payments for imports are reduced, the 
dollars available to other countries for 
purchase of U.S. goods are reduced. 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler testi- 
fied last fall to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that, from this “feedback effect“ 
alone “for each $1 billion reduction in 
our merchandise imports, we will lose 
somewhat over half a billion dollars of 
exports.” 

This loss of exports plus the even 
greater loss we must expect from retalia- 
tory trade restrictions of other countries 
demonstrates clearly that protectionism 
is necessarily self-defeating, even in the 
short run. The specific domestic indus- 
tries which are shielded from import 
competition by new restrictions do gain— 
but only at the expense of other domestic 
industries whose exports are curtailed. A 
few specific firms benefit by protec- 
tionism—but the national economy, on 
an overall basis, suffers a net loss. 

Thus, when an industry spokesman 
claims that his industry needs protection 
to “save American jobs,” you must al- 
ways keep in mind that the requested 
protection will undoubtedly cause the 
loss of more American jobs than would 
be saved. 

In fact, with specific reference to the 
textile industry, there is great doubt in 
my mind that any industry spokesman 
could seriously claim that imports have 
cost any American worker his job. 

Several months ago, the President re- 
quested the U.S. Tariff Commission to 
inquire into the impact of imports on the 
domestic textile industry. The Tariff 
Commission has no axe to grind. I be- 
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lieve it is a wholly impartial and fair- 
minded agency. 

And its report, which was issued in 
January of this year, demonstrates the 
fundamental weakness of the textile in- 
dustry’s case for protection from im- 
ports. The Commission stated that the 
domestic textile industry “enjoyed a 
period of unparalleled growth since the 
early 1960's.” 

The report went on to detail the 
marked expansion in domestic producers’ 
output, sales, employment, new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment and corpo- 
rate profits. Their shipments rose 36 per- 
cent from $29.1 billion to $39.6 billion 
from 1961 to 1966. Although the textile 
industry has traditionally been a low 
profit ratio industry, profits rose 48 per- 
cent for producers of textile mill 
products and 52 percent for apparel pro- 
ducers during this period. 

Imports also rose absolutely and 
relatively during the period. Even so, the 
latest data showed the ratio of imports 
to domestic consumption at 1.4 percent 
for yarns, 6.5 percent for fabrics, and 5.1 
percent for apparel. The Commission’s 
report points out that about two-thirds 
of the increase in imports are textile 
products requiring further processing in 
the United States. The Commission also 
notes that the increase in the volume of 
domestic production was substantially 
greater than that for imports during the 
period 1961-66. 

The Commission cautions us not to 
assume that these overall indications of 
the health of the domestic industry are 
applicable to each particular segment. It 
is no doubt true that imports have had a 
greater impact on some segments of the 
industry than on others. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the textile industry is in an 
increasingly prosperous position and 
that across-the-board restrictions on 
textile imports are inappropriate. 

Another major reason that I believe we 
must oppose enactment of new trade 
restrictions relates to the need to work 
against domestic inflation. Imports play 
a vital role in working against inflation- 
ary pressures. In recent times, this has 
been demonstrated in at least two com- 
modity areas: steel and textiles. Both the 
domestic steel and textile industries have, 
for the past 2 years, been producing at 
virtually full capacity. And in both in- 
dustries, demand has oustripped domes- 
tic supply. This has been particularly 
true in the last year because of the great 
pressures generated by the Vietnam 
buildup. Steel for war material and tex- 
tiles simply for military clothing have 
added notably to civilian demand. 

This is a classic inflationary picture. 
And, in fact, some inflation has resulted. 
But the availability of imports in steel 
and textiles has kept price levels from 
spiralling sky high. 

The steel and textile industries are 
now pointing with great alarm at the 
most recent trade statistics, which show 
import increases in both commodities. 
But they fail to explain the true meaning 
of these statistics. They cannot demon- 
strate that these imports displaced any 
domestic production, or that these im- 
ports cost any American worker his job. 

These imports simply met demand 
which would not otherwise have been 
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filled. If restrictive quotas had barred 
these imports, prices for the domestic 
products would have risen in the key 
steel and textile commodities, And the 
crucial cost-of-living index would also 
rise, bringing automatic wage increases 
in a vast number of industries. We would 
move further up the spiral of wage-price 
inflation. And so, once again, a few spe- 
cific industries might profit by import 
restrictions—but at the expense of the 
national well-being as a whole, and at 
the expense of the American consumer— 
the housewife trying to clothe her chil- 
dren, the head of the house who buys a 
new car. 

A final reason why protectionism must 
be opposed is more intangible, but no less 
important. Since World War II, the 
economies of the United States and the 
other industrial countries of the world 
have dramatically expanded. In the 
United States alone our GNP has ex- 
panded from $100 billion in 1940 to $760 
billion last year. These are many factors 
which explain this superb growth. But 
one of the most important factors was 
psychological. It was the expectation of 
growth. 

Every businessman knows the impor- 
tance of this psychological factor. 
Whether it is called confidence in the 
soundness of the economy, or anticipa- 
tion of future profits, it amounts to ex- 
pectation that past trends of growth will 
be followed by more of the same. 

I believe that enactment of the protec- 
tionist legislation now pending before 
the Senate would seriously undermine 
the expectation of future worldwide eco- 
nomic growth. An economy dominated by 
restrictive quotas is, I believe, essentially 
a static economy. The quotas are a for- 
mal government-imposed declaration 
that, regardless of economic competitive- 
ness, certain producers will be guaran- 
teed certain shares of the national mar- 
ket. Just as wage controls or govern- 
ment-condoned cartel arrangements are 
directly contrary to the basic strength of 
our free enterprise economy, I believe 
that restrictive import quotas are artifi- 
cial, inefficient, and inappropriate instru- 
ments of economic policy. 

Retaliation from other countries would 
follow, not only because of a tit-for-tat 
governmental policy, but also because 
imposition of quotas by the world’s 
largest exporter, the world’s most power- 
ful economy, would promote a world- 
wide conviction that competitiveness was 
no longer the key to world trade. A new, 
static attitute would result. World mar- 
kets would be arbitrarily carved up into 
quota areas, and all the world would be 
the loser. 

These are the reasons why I oppose 
adoption of this amendment, and why I 
oppose protectionism in general. The 
harm which would result to the Nation 
would be greater than any possible bene- 
fits which we might confer on a specific 
industry. 

My own State has a particularly strong 
need for preservation and expansion of 
our foreign trade, and this need is an 
additional compelling reason why I op- 
pose action which would curtail that 
trade. 

Last year some 27 million tons of for- 
eign trade—both imports and exports— 
came through the Port of Baltimore. 
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More than 125,000 people in this city hold 
jobs directly related to the port’s activi- 
ties. Their payrolls alone amount to over 
$400 million. But even these figures fail 
to account for the massive indirect eco- 
nomic effects of the port's activities. The 
port authority estimates that last year’s 
shipments contributed a total of about 
$1.9 billion to the economy of Baltimore 
city and county. 

Baltimore’s stake in continued ex- 
pansion of foreign trade is thus clear. 
The interest of my State of Maryland is 
clear. The national interest is clear. 

For all these reasons, I must oppose 
enactment of this amendment. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I have been 
disturbed by the impact of foreign im- 
ports on our domestic textile industry for 
some time. In 1966, textile imports 
totalled about 2.8 billion square yards— 
an increase of 300 percent over the 1961 
import total of 926 million yards, While 
imports were growing 300 percent dur- 
ing this period, our domestic production 
grew only by one-third. 

In 1947 the United States was the 
largest exporter of textiles in the world; 
now we are the world’s greatest importer 
of textiles. Our textile trade surplus in 
1947 was over $1 billion; by 1958 we had 
a deficit of $165 million; and in 1966 
we had a deficit of over $900 million with 
textile imports of approximately $1.5 
billion and exports of approximately $550 
million. 

The capacity of the nations exporting 
textiles is growing and the disparity in 
wages between the United States and 
lower wage nations makes it hard for the 
American textile industry to compete 
with the major foreign exporters. 

Also a large part of the textiles im- 
ported into our country are subsidized 
in one manner or another in order to 
earn dollars. It is also true that there 
are approximately 50 countries in the 
world which limit or prohibit imports of 
textiles from the United States. 

A thriving textile industry is vital to 
the well-being of our Nation. The pri- 
mary textile industry employs about 
900,000 persons, and millions more are 
employed in activities supplying the in- 
dustry with fibers, machinery, and chem- 
icals. 

In my own State of Virginia in 1966 
there were 95,600 people employed in 
the textile, apparel, and fiber 
industries. This was 28.3 percent of the 
total manufacturing employment in the 
Commonwealth for that year. The tex- 
tile payroll in Virginia in 1966 was about 
$200 million and apparel manufactur- 
ing added over $100 million in payroll 
income. 

Not only are the textile and related 
industries important to our economy as 
a whole, but they produce vital jobs 
where they are most scarce. In Virginia, 
the 21 counties in Appalachia have total 
manufacturing employment of 21,489, 
and textile and apparel employment of 
11,963 or approximately 55 percent of the 
total manufacturing jobs in the area. 

In many areas of the Commonwealth 
the textile, apparel, and related indus- 
tries make up a significant part of the 
local economy. This is especially true 
in Martinsville, Danville, and certain 
counties in southside Virginia and in 
the valley of Virginia. 
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Because of the growing impact of for- 
eign textile imports and the importance 
of the industry to our Nation, I joined 
with the junior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Hores] and other Sena- 
tors in introducing legislation that would 
allow the United States to deal with 
the serious problem of textile imports. 

The amendment offered today by the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINes] is substantially the same 
as the above bill, and is designed to put 
the President in a position of strength 
from which he can seek agreements 
which will put the trade of textile arti- 
cles on an orderly basis. 

The amendment is drafted in a way 
to provide the greatest flexibility and 
encouragement to the President in seek- 
ing agreements on the regulation of the 
textile trade. For example, the quota 
provisions of the bill would not be 
established until 180 days after it be- 
comes law and then only if agreements 
have not been obtained. Also the au- 
thority of the President to seek agree- 
ments would not end when the quota 
provisions come into effect. Also if agree- 
ments are subsequently arrived at their 
terms can be established in lieu of the 
existing quotas. 

The major provisions of this amend- 
ment are as follows: 

First. Limits would be applied to the 
importation of textile articles whether 
made of natural fiber, manmade fibers, 
or a combination or blend of natural or 
manmade fibers. This includes apparel, 
as well as household furnishings. 

Second. The amount of imports of any 
of the above items for any year would 
not exceed the average quantity of im- 
ports of such items during the base 
period of 1961-66. 

Third. Beginning January 1, 1969, the 
import quota for any textile article 
would be adjusted in any year by an 
amount corresponding to the increase or 
decrease—if more than 5 percent—in 
the total U.S. consumption during the 
preceding year as compared to average 
consumption during the 1961-66 base 
period. 

Fourth. The amount of increase for 
any textile product during any quarter 
could not exceed the percentage share 
which total textile imports accounted for 
during the same quarter of the calendar 
year 1966. This is to prevent seasonal 
flooding of the market. 

Fifth. Quotas by county and category 
of product would be established under 
this legislacion as under the Long Term 
Cotton Textile Arrangement. This would 
prevent the undue concentration of im- 
ports in any category. 

Sixth. The calculation of domestic 
consumption, import quotas, categories 
of. products and other determinations 
would be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and certified by him to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This same pro- 
cedure applies under the Long Term 
Cotton Textile Arrangement. 

Seventh. Any agreement entered into 
by the United States with another coun- 
try can by action of the President super- 
sede the quantitative limits imposed by 
this bill. 

This strengthens the hand of the 
President in negotiations in this vital 
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area for this legislation will encourage 
foreign importers to come to the negoti- 
ating table. 

Eighth. The amount. of textile imports, 
which may be entered during the balance 
of the year in which the bill becomes 
effective, would be a proportionate 
amount of a full year’s quota. 

It is important to our national defense 
and our economy that we have a flour- 
ishing, competitive textile industry. We 
need the products and the jobs provided 
by this industry and I believe that Con- 
gress should act to help assure that the 
industry does not suffer because of cheap 
foreign imports. 

At the same time, this Nation has an 
obligation to expand trade and assist 
developing nations. It realizes the growth 
of U.S. markets, including textile mar- 
kets, should be shared with our friends 
abroad. But the growth of U.S. textile 
markets, developed by the domestic in- 
dustry, must. not be appropriated by low- 
wage imports. Neither must present ca- 
pacity and employment be displaced by 
imports. 

We seek orderly trade in textile prod- 
ucts, not protection. We desire a bal- 
ance between a reasonable volume of 
textile imports and a strong, expanding 
domestic. industry. To obtain these ends 
I support this amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, for myself 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], I move to table the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to 
table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HorLLINGs}?. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. Presidenf, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing fo the 
motion to table the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HOL- 
Lincs]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTOREŤ. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withheld 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
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nounce that. the Senator from Missouri 
EMr. Lone] is absent om official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypven], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. RENNED ZI, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartnuy!, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE}, the Senator from Rhode Island 
EMr. PELL], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen] would vote 


The pair of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 54, as follows: 


No. 80 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 
Afken Harris Monroney 
Bartlett Hart 
Boggs Hatfield Morton 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Carison Inouye Murphy 
Case Jackson Pearson 
Cooper Kuchel Percy 
Dirksen Lausche Proxmire 
Fong Mansfield Tydings 
Pulbright Metcalf Williams, Del 
Griffin: Miller Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mondale 
NAYS—5¢4 
Allott lender Moss 
Anderson Er vin Muskie 
Baker Fannin Nelson 
Bayh Gore Prouty 
Bennett. Hartke Randolph 
Bible Hill Ribicoff 
Brooke Holland Russell 
Burdick Hollings Scott 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan. N. C. Sparkman 
Cannon Jordan, Idano Spong 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Stennis 
Cotton McClellan — 
Curtis. Thurmond 
Dodd McGovern Tower 
Dominick McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY 
Mr. Long of Louisiana, against. 
Mr. for. 
NOT VOTING—9 
Hansen Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Hayden Long, Mo. 
Javits McCarthy Yarborough 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The.ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastorel. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (when 
His name was called) . On this vote, Ihave 
a pair with the distinguished Senator 
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from New York {Mr. Javrrs]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, E would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was 
ealled). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL]. If he were present, he 
would vote yea.“ If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
(chen his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN}. If 
he were present he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and coneluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
LMr. Lone] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr, Morse] are absent on official 
business 


I also announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. KENNEDY}, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarry], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Petr], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Morse} would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] would vote 
“yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] has been previously 

ounced. 


YEAS—55 

Allott Ellender Muskie 
Anderson Ervin Nelson 
Baker Fannin Pearson 
Bayh Hartke Prouty 
Bennett Hill Randolph 
Bible Holland 
Brooke Hollings, Russell 
Burdick Hruska, Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Cannon Long, La. Spong 
Carlson McClellan Stennis 
Church McGee 
Clark McGovern T. 
Cotton McIntyre Thurmond 

Montoya Tower 
Dodd Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick 
Eastland Murphy 

NAYS—31 

Aiken Gruening Miller 
Bartlett Hart. Mondale 
Boggs. Monroney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Morton 
Case Inouye Percy 
Cooper Jackson Proxmire 
Dirksen Kuehel Tydings 

Lausche ~ 
Pulbright Magnuson Young, Ohio 

Mansfield 
Griffin Metcalf 


NOT VOTING—10 


Hansen Long, Mo. Pell 
eee McCarthy Yarborough 
Javits 


Morse 
Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 


So Mr. HoLLIxcs' 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I now 
offer the amendment to the bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill to 
insert the following: 

“The total quantity of textile articles 
(whether made of natural or manmade fibers, 
or any combination or blends thereof, but 
not including natural fiber in its unprocessed 
states such as raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk, 
or raw jute and not including any articles 
now entitled or hereafter made entitled to 
entry free of duty), including manmade 
staple fiber, filaments, and filament yarn, 
wool tops, and spun yarn, fabric, apparel, 
household furnishings, and other finished 
textile articles of natural or manmade fibers 
or combinations or blends thereof, which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption during any calendar year 
shall not exceed the average annual quantity 
of such articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during the six 
calendar years 1961-1966: Provided, That 
commencing with the calendar year 
beginning January 1, 1969, the total quantity 
of textile articles which may be entered or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
for each ensuing calendar year shall be in- 
creased or decreased by an amount propor- 
tionate to the increase or decrease (if more 
than 5 per centum) in the total United States 
consumption of such textile articles during 
the preceding calendar year in comparison 
with the average annual consumption for the 
six-year period 1961-1966 as determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, 
That the portion of any increase in the quan- 
tity of any such textile article which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during any quarter of the 
calendar year shall not exceed the propor- 
tionate per centum share which the total 
quantity of imports of textile articles ac- 
counted for during the like period of the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1966. The 
quantities of any textile article which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption during the balance of the 
calendar year in which this Act becomes ef- 
fective shall be equal to that proportionate 
per centum share of the average annual im- 
ports of such article for the years 1961-1966 
which the number of days remaining in the 
calendar year bears to the full year. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall determine and 
allocate the allowable quantities of textile 
articles which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption among 
supplying countries by category of product on 
the basis of the shares such countries sup- 
plied by category of product to the United 
States market during a representative period, 


amendment was 
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except that due account may be given to 
special factors which have affected or may 
affect the trade in any category of such arti- 
cles, The Secretary of Commerce shall certify 
such allocations to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Notwithstanding the foregoing, in 
the case of textile articles originating in any 
country which has entered, or hereafter en- 
ters, into an agreement with the United 
States governing the amount of textile arti- 
cles which may be imported into the United 
States from such country, the President by 
proclamation may increase, decrease, or 
otherwise limit the quantity of textile arti- 
cles from such country which may be entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion in conformance with such agreement. 
All determinations by the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce under this section 
shall be final. This section shall become effec- 
tive one hundred and eighty days after enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senate has expressed 
its judgment on the amendment. I would 
assume that the Senate is prepared to 
put the amendment on the substitute 
and to add it to the bill. Therefore, I am 
willing to accept it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have to check further in 
connection with this matter, I ask that 
the Senator withhold that request tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
can vote on it, if he wishes to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am not 
sure. I want to check. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the Senate has voted on the 
merits of the amendment. If the Senate 
is willing to put the amendment on the 
substitute, it would be willing to put it 
on the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I un- 
derstand. But temporarily, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
seinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana that 
the Senate agree to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina to the 
bill itself. [Putting the question. J 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table 
agreed to. 


was 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this afternoon, when the 
Hollings amendment was before the 


Senate for a vote, I missed it because I 
had been called to the executive branch 
for a conference in regard to a very im- 
portant Oregon project problem on 
which I have been working for some 
time. 

But now, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp immediately following the vote 
on the Hollings amendment, certain tele- 
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grams which I have received pertaining 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand that Senator Hollings will 
offer textile quota amendment to excise tax 
bill later today or tomorrow. We believe this 
action should be avoided and urge you to 
oppose Hollings amendment. U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission, in recent report, in effect found 
textile imports were not injuring the domes- 
tic industry. Additional import restrictions 
could seriously impair our ability to export 
farm commodities and undoubtedly would 
lead to retaliatory action by major import- 
ing nations. In view of these facts, we strong- 
ly urge committee consideration of this most 
important matter before any decision made 
on floor action. 

Mearl Gifford, Great Plains Wheat, Inc.; 
Cole Carpenter, Mid-Continent Farm- 
ers Association; Glen Hofer, National 
Association of Wheat Growers; Ken- 
neth Naden, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives; Oren Lee Staley, 
National Farmers Organization; Tony 
Dechant, National Farmers Union; 
Herschel Newsom, National Grange; 
Glen Pogeler, Soybeans Council of 
America; A. F. Troyer, Soybean Grow- 
ers of America; John Palmer, Tobacco 
Association, Inc.; Clarence Palmby, 
U.S. Feed Grange Council. 


WasxHIncTon, D.C., 
March 27, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

We strongly urge you to vote to table Sen- 
ator Hollings’ textile quota amendment to ex- 
cise tax bill. Amendment will be voted on 
one hour after morning hour today, Wednes- 
day. (1) Amendment would undermine U.S. 
efforts now at crucial stage to secure agree- 
ment with other countries on accelerating 
Kennedy round tariff reductions to increase 
U.S. exports and on establishing new 
measures to maintain international monetary 
system. (2) Textile industry does not need 
protection from imports. January 1968 Tariff 
Commission report indicated that profits, 
employment and hourly wages in textile in- 
dustry are all increasing. (3) No Senate or 
House hearings have been held on textile 
quota amendment. (4) Approval of textile 
quotas would trigger wave of protectionism 
throughout world. 

Package of additional information being 
delivered to your office this morning, 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS ASSOCIATIO: 
Washington, D.C., March 26. 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

We understand Senator Hollings will offer 
textile quota amendment to excise tax bill 
later today or tomorrow. We believe precipi- 
tous action should be avoided and urge you 
to oppose Hollings amendment. United 
States Tariff Commission in detailed and 
factual report in effect found imports were 
not injuring the domestic industry. Accord- 
ing to Textile World the textile industry can 
expect a six percent growth this year. In 
view of these facts we strongly urge commit- 
tee consideration of this most important 
matter before any decision made on floor 
action. This is especially delicate in view ne- 
gotiations with trading partners concerning 
financial and economic crisis. 

BERNARD HOHENBERG, 
Chairman, Textile and Apparel Group. 
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UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

700 members of U.S.-Japan Trade Council 
urge you to vote nay on Hollings’ rider to 
H.R. 15414, Tax Adjustment Act 1968. 

1. U.S, Tariff Commission report in January 
1968 emphasized basic health and expected 
continued strength of U.S. domestic textile 
industry, including woolens and synthetics. 
Therefore rider too broad for alleged injuries. 

2. Textile and the apparel industry need 
woolen and synthetic imports since demand 
not being met by domestic producers. 

3. If rider becomes law, will require inflexi- 
ble costly bureaucratic structure to admin- 
ister quota. 

4. Such restrictive action can only lead to 
retaliation from abroad om wide variety of 
U.S. exports essential to improving U.S. bal- 


ance of payments, 
Netsow A. Srrrr, Director. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand the Hollings textlle amend- 
ment to the excise tax bill will be voted upon 
early Wednesday. The 2%4 million people em- 
ployed in textile and apparel manufacturing, 
plus other tens of thousands employed im re- 
lated industries and services, have a huge 
stake in checking the relentless upward 
trend in textile article imports produced in 
low-wage countries under working conditions 
that. would be intolerable here. Imports have 
already displaced almost 200,000 jobs and the 
January import level broke all previous rec- 
ords. The Hollings proposal is eminently fair 
and reasonable both to the domestic industry 
and foreign exporters. Your vote and con- 
tinued support is vital to success. 


Respectfully, 
B. Denr,, 
President. 


IBM Wortp TRADE CORP., 
New York, N.Y., March 27, 1968. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


by reports that Senator Hollings will propose 
a rider to excise tax legislation which will im- 
pose quotas on imports of textiles, Such legis- 
lation would be directly in conflict with 
United States national interest. It would 
bring forth counter measures from abroad 
that would damage our exports and balance 
of trade at a time when increased export 
earnings are vital. Enactment of such legisla- 
tion when other countries are considering 
advancing their Kennedy round tariff cuts to 


cooperation 
coming. We hope you will vigorously oppose 
Senator Hollings’ proposal. 
ARTHUR K. WATSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I voted to 
lay the Hollings amendment on the ta- 
ble—which motion lost—although I was 
a cosponsor of the Hollings bill. Had I 
been here, I would have voted against 
the amendment, not. because I did not 
think there should not be hearings on 
it, but because I thought there should be 
hearings on it. 

The Senate knows that I am a stickler 
for parliamentary procedure. I think 
that the amendment would have been 
greatly strengthened, so far as the 
legislative record is concerned, if we had 
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taken it through the process of hear- 
ings. No hearings were held on the 
amendment. I cosponsored the bill of- 
fered as an amendment with the expec- 
tation that those who favored and op- 
posed it would be given their day in leg- 
islative court, so to speak, to make their 
case pro and con. 

It is rarely wise to follow the parlia- 
mentary course of action which was fol- 
lowed this afternoon in consideration of 
the amendment because, for all practical 
purposes it was, in the form as it was 
presented, a legislative rider. 

I think it should have stood on its owm 
footing after a hearing. 

That is the position I would have 
taken. I think that the telegrams I have 
had printed in the Recorp bear support 
of the positiom I took on the amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which I send to the desk and 
ask the clerk to state. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with; and 
E ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered en bloe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

Strike all beginning at line 4 on page 1 
through line 12 on page 8, and all 
with line 5 on page 27 through line 2 on 
page 35, and insert, the following: 

“Temporary Tax ON CorPorATIONS.—Part. 
It of subchapter A of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax on corpora- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 13. Temporary DEFENSE EMERGENCY 
Tax 

a) Inposirionw or rax.—In addition to 
other taxes imposed by this subtitle, there is 
hereby imposed a defense emergency tax on 
the taxable income of every corporation for 
each taxable year ending after December 31, 
1967, and beginning before the termination 
of the defense emergency period (as defined 
in subsection (e)). The tax shall be an 
amount equal to the amount of the sur- 
charge for the taxable year, as computed 
under subsection (f). 

““(b) EXCEPTIONS.— 

1) FOREIGN. CoRPORATIONS.—Subsection 
(a) shall not apply to a corporation subject 
to the tax imposed by section 881 (a) (relat- 
ing to foreign corporations not engaged m 
business In the United States). 

“*(2) New corporations.—The surcharge 
imposed under subsection (a) shall not ap- 
ply in the case of a taxpayer which was not 
in existence before January 1, 1968. If the 
taxpayer was not in existence on December 
31, 1967, but after such date acquires assets 
from another corporation in a transaction 
in which gain or loss is not recognized by 
reason of the provisions of subchapter C, and 
such other corporation was in existence be- 
fore January 1, 1968, subsection (a), not- 
withstanding the preceding sentence, shall 
apply to the taxpayer for the taxable year 
in which such transaction occurs and subse- 
quent taxable years but only if the taxpayer 
recelves a exemption, pursuant to 
regulations promulgated under subsection 
CWG 
assets. 
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(e) Derrntrions.— 

“*(1) DEFENSE EMERGENCY PERIOD.—For 
purposes of this section the term “defense 
emergency period” means the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1968, and ending when the 
President of the United States by Executive 
order may designate the end of such defense 
emergency period for the purposes of this 
section, 

“ (2) Base Perion.—For purposes of this: 
section the term “base period” means the 
period January 1, 1961, and end- 
ing December 31, 1964. 

““*(3) TAXABLE INCoME.—The definition of 
taxable income in section 63(a) is applicable 
for the purposes of this section except that 

A) In the case of a life insurance com- 
pany, the term “taxable income” as defined 
in section 802(b); 

„) in the case of an insurance com- 
pany subject to the tax imposed by section 
821, such term means the mutual insurance 
company taxable income as defined in sec- 
tion 821(b); 

“*(C) im the case of an insurance com- 
pany subject to the tax imposed by sectiom 
831, such term means the taxable income as 
defined in section 832; and 

D) In the case of a regulated invest- 
ment company subject to the tax imposed 
by section 852, such term means the invest- 
ment company taxable Income as defined in 
section 852(b) (2). 

d) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING BEFORE DE- 
FENSE EMERGENCY PERIOD AND ENDING WITHIN’ 
SUCH PrRIop.—In the case of a taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1968, and ending 
after December 31, 1967, the tax imposed by 
subsection (a) shall be an amount equal to 
that portion of a tentative tax, determined 
under subsection (a), which the number of 
days in such taxable year after December 31, 
1967, bears to the total number of days in 
such taxable year. 

e) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING WITHIN DE- 
PENSE EMERGENCY PERIOD AND ENDING AFTER 
THE CLOSE OF SUCH PERIOD.—In the case of a 
taxable year beginning within the defense 
emergency period and ending after the close 
of such period the tax imposed by subsection 
(a) shall be an amount equal to that portion 
of a tentative tax, determined under subsec- 
tion (a), which the number of days im such 
taxable year within the defense emergency 
period bears to the total number of days in 
such taxable year. 

„t) SURCHARGE.— 

“*¢1) IN GENERAL.—The surcharge referred 
to In subsection (a) (2) is equal to 85 per- 
cent of the amount by which the taxable in- 
come for the taxable year exceeds the sur- 
charge exemption computed under subsec- 
tion (g). 

“*(2) SHORT TAXABLE yEAR.—HIf the taxable 
year is a period of less than 12 months the 
taxable income for such taxable year (re- 
ferred to in this paragraph as the short 
period) shall, for purposes of paragraph (1), 
be placed on an annual basis by multiplying 
such income by 12 and dividing the result 
by the number of months in the short pe- 
riod. The surcharge computed under para- 
graph (1) shall be such part of the surcharge 
eomputed on such annual basis as the num- 
ber of months in the short period is of 12 
months. The provisions of section 443 (b) 
shall not apply with respect to the tax im- 
posed by this section. 

““(g) SURCHARGE EXEMPTION.— 

1) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this 
section the surcharge exemption shall be 
determined as follows: 

“*(A) By computing the taxable income 
for each month during the base period dur- 
ing which the taxpayer was in existence. The 
taxable income for any month shall be the 
taxable income for the taxable year in which 
month falls divided by the number of full 
calendar months in such year, but in no case 


computed without regard to any deduction 
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allowed by reason of the carryback or carry- 
over of any loss. 

“*(B) By computing the aggregate of the 
taxable income for the months in the base 
period during which the taxpayer was in 
existence and by dividing such aggregate by 
the number of such months. 

“*(C) By multiplying the quotient ob- 
tained in subparagraph (B) by 12. The re- 
sulting figure is the surcharge exemption. 

“*(D) In no case shall the surcharge ex- 
emption be less than a rate of return of 6 
per centum of the invested capital, 

“*(2) ADJUSTMENTS IN CERTAIN CASES.— 
The Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe 
such regulations as he may deem necessary 
to provide for adjustments to the surcharge 
exemption in those cases where a substantial 
amount of assets was transferred during or 
after the base period from one corporation 
to another corporation in a transaction in 
which gain or loss was not recognized by 
reason of the provisions of subchapter C, in 
order that the surcharge exemption is prop- 
erly increased or decreased, as the case may 
be, to reflect the income earned (during the 
base period) by some assets prior to such 
transaction. 

“*(h) TAX TREATED AS IMPOSED BY SECTION 
11, erc.—If for the taxable year of a corpora- 
tion a tax is imposed by section 11 on the 
taxable income of such corporation, the addi- 
tional tax imposed by this section shall be 
treated for purposes of this title (other than 
section 1201(a)) as a tax imposed by section 
11. If for the taxable year of a corporation a 
tax is imposed on the taxable income of such 
corporation which is computed under any 
other section by reference to section 11, the 
additional tax imposed by this section shall 
be treated for purposes of this title (other 
than section 1201(a)) as imposed by such 
other section,’ 

“(b) EFFECTIVE paTe—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1967.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object to 
the amendment, was the amendment 
printed? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The amendment has 
not been printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator withhold his re- 
quest until I have a chance to look over 
the amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I can 
give a simple explanation of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, is this 
an amendment to the substitute, the so- 
called Williams-Smathers amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. It is a proposed 
replacement. It is a substitute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering along with the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
is in the nature of a substitute for the 
pending surtax and expenditure control 
proposal—the so-called Smathers-Wil- 
liams amendment. It is a national de- 
fense emergency tax measure. It would 
have the effect of placing an 85-percent 
surcharge on that portion of corporate 
profits which exceed the 4-year average 
profits of a corporation for the period 
from 1961 through 1964, the period just 
prior to the time when we sent combat 
troops to Vietnam. 

The proposal is substantially the old 
World War II excess profits tax. It is pat- 
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terned after that proposal. We had the 
same sort of tax again in the Korean 
conflict, a tax which permitted corpo- 
rations a reasonable increase in profits 
but which recovered, to fund the war ef- 
fort, that portion of their profits which 
could be considered in excess of a peace- 
time level. 

The proposed excess profits tax would 
become effective on profits earned begin- 
ning with January 1, 1968, and would 
continue until the President, by Execu- 
tive order, declared termination of the 
defense emergency for the purpose of the 
surcharge that would be imposed in this 
amendment. 

It seems to me, in all fairness, that no 
one should be allowed to profit unrea- 
sonably from war when the young men 
of our country who enlist or who are 
drafted are required to serve in the 
Armed Forces at inconsequential pay 
and, while doing so, risk their lives and 
limbs, as well as their careers, in the 
service of their country. A great many of 
these young men will sacrifice their 
health for the rest of their lives. Some 
will carry for life the scars of wounds on 
their bodies, and others will lose life it- 
self. 

Therefore, I think, in all justice, we 
cannot require that kind of sacrifice 
from some of our citizens while others 
are permitted to make swollen profits 
from the war effort. 

Let me say in passing that the prices 
and income of our farmers all across the 
country have actually been reduced dur- 
ing the past 3 years, while we have been 
increasing our commitment in Vietnam. 
Farm prices today are even down from 
the level of prices in the period in the 
late 194078. 

The amendment I have introduced has 
been prepared by staff experts in our in- 
ternal revenue laws and carries the nec- 
essary provision for imposition of a tax 
on portions of fiscal years of corporations 
that might occur after December 31, 
1967, and also makes provision for ex- 
emption of the tax on that portion of the 
reporting year which occurs after the 
termination of the emergency. 

The March 1968 issue of Economic In- 
dicators, just published, shows that in 
the 4-year period from 1961 until the end 
of 1964, corporation profits before taxes 
averaged slightly under $58 billion a 
year, and that after taxes they averaged 
$31.7 billion per year. 

The profit figures have skyrocketed 
since escalation of the war in Vietnam. 

Beginning in early 1965, average cor- 
porate profits before taxes, in 1965, 1966, 
and 1967, averaged $80 billion annually, 
in contrast to the $58 billion average for 
the base period. Even after taxes, corpo- 
rations were drawing $47.3 billion in net 
profits. In other words, profits before 
taxes are up $22 billion over the base pe- 
riod on which this proposal rests. They 
are up $15.6 billion after taxes, indicat- 
ing that the corporations are deriving an 
additional $15.6 billion in profits after 
taxes from the upsurge in business which 
has occurred since the escalation of the 
war in Vietnam. 

Of that $22 billion increase, only $6.4 
billion is now being recovered under our 
present tax laws. 

My amendment is intended to impose 
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a surcharge of 85 percent on the in- 
creased profits after taxes which the cor- 
porations have collected since the war in 
Vietnam was escalated. Corporations 
would not pay higher taxes on their pre- 
war level of income. 

The amendment would also allow cor- 
porations to keep 15 percent of the an- 
nual increase in profits since the base 
period, on the assumption that there 
would have been some normal growth in 
business profits, and that 15 percent is 
an equitable allowance for such normal 
growth. 

The surcharge is not applicable below 
6-percent earnings in any case on in- 
vested capital. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have no objection if the 
Senator from South Dakota wishes to 
have his amendments considered en bloc. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s consideration. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator if what he has asked to be 
stricken would eliminate the expendi- 
ture control feature of the Smathers- 
Williams amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. It would elimi- 
nate the whole package, both the surtax 
and expenditure reduction. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In other words, in 
place of the amendment sponsored by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] and me—which proposes a 10- 
percent income tax surtax and an ex- 
penditure control provision which would 
require a reduction in budget requests 
for the fiscal year 1969 of $6 billion—the 
Senator would substitute the proposal on 
which the Senator has just spoken. 

ee McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it correct that 
under the Senator’s proposal, there 
would be no increase in personal income 
taxes whatever? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. What the Senator is 
asking for is the 85-percent excess profits 
tax he has just described? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it a tax only on 
corporations and nothing else? 

5 05 McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I just want to under- 
stand it. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, based 
on the data in the monthly Economic In- 
dicators to which I referred a while ago, 
the measure could increase revenue by 
an estimated $13.3 billion, leaving cor- 
porations with $2.3 billion in profits 
beyond the base period 1961 through 
1964. 

Joint committee staff believes that a 
somewhat lower revenue would actually 
be recovered under the proposal, but that 
in any event it would bring at least $7.5 
billion to $8 billion. 

Mr. President, I recognize the vital 
role which corporate business plays in 
our national life. I respect the directors, 
the officers, and the stockholders of those 
corporations. There is no intent here to 
punish corporations, nor to imply any 
lack of public dedication on their part. 
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The proposed war profits tax is a just 
proposal to follow the tried and tested 
experience of a similar tax which served 
the Nation very well in the Korean war 
and World War II. The experience we 
had with those taxes in the two previous 
conflicts underscores, in my judgment, 
the soundness and fairness of this ap- 
proach. For example, in 1944, the excess 
profits tax recovered over $10 billion in 
revenue that otherwise would have been 
placed on the backs of small taxpayers 
who are far less capable of carrying an 
additional tax burden than are the cor- 
porations that have derived profits from 
the war contracts and expanded econ- 


omy. 

I have for several years opposed as 
effectively as I know how our deepening 
military involvement in the affairs of 
Vietnam; but we are involved, the war 
must be financed, and I believe the pro- 
posed war profits tax which I have sub- 
mitted with my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
is the fairest and most practical method 
Congress could consider. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp data on cor- 
porate profits from page 7 of the March 
1968 issue of Economic Indicators, show- 
ing corporation profits before taxes, tax 
liability, and profits after taxes, start- 
ing in 1959 and running through the 
year 1967. These are the figures from 
which the averages I have just quoted 
have been calculated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

CORPORATE PROFITS 
[Billions of dollars; quarterly — ; seasonally adjusted annual 
ra’ 


Corporate Corporate 
profits tax liability 
before taxes 


Corporate 


Period 
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Note: Corporate profits before taxes (seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) jumped $5,500,000,000 in the 4th quarter, rising to 
a record y „000, according to preliminary estimates. 
For 50855 1967 as a whole, profits before taxes were down 
$3,000,000,000, 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
strongly urge the adoption of this sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], in the cospon- 
sorship of this amendment. Since Sep- 
tember 1964, I have been speaking out 
against our war policy in Southeast 
Asia. So it is extremely difficult for me 
to now vote in favor of any war tax which 
is the direct fiscal consequence of that 
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policy. Nevertheless, the costs of the war 
in Vietnam are skyrocketing. We are 
faced with a huge deficit. There can be 
no question that this deficit is exerting 
great pressure upon the economy, and 
many are concerned with the possible in- 
flationary consequences if the Congress 
fails to take action in raising revenues. 

Mr. President, the question posed by 
this amendment has nothing to do with 
how much additional revenue we ought 
to raise. As my colleague has already 
explained, this amendment would raise 
as much new revenue for the Govern- 
ment as would the levying of a 10-per- 
cent additional tax on all taxpayers of 
the country. The only question raised by 
the amendment is whether we should 
look to the taxpayers as a whole for the 
additional contribution or whether we 
should look to those corporations that 
are enjoying excess profits as a direct 
result of the acceleration of the war. 

I think the time has come to squeeze 
the big profits out of the war in Viet- 
nam, rather than to squeeze more taxes 
out of the farmer and the wage earner. 

The Senate is now considering the 
President's request for an increase in in- 
dividual taxes to reduce the huge deficit 
attributable to war costs. 

I would urge, instead, a corporation 
war profits tax which would bring in at 
least as much as the sum involved in the 
President’s request, and which would 
represent far less a sacrifice than that 
of the young men who are today risking 
their lives in Vietnam at little pay, suf- 
fering the interruption of their educa- 
tion, family, and career plans. 

On one recent gigantic profit for the 
manufacture of M-16 rifles, Colt In- 
dustries made a 1,400-percent profit. 
During World War II, the Government 
recovered a significant portion of war 
profits, the war profits tax bringing in 
over $10 billion in 1944 alone. 

In contrast to these corporate profits, 
Mr. President, American farmers and 
many businesses are today receiving less 
income than in peacetime 20 years ago. 
For the first time in our history, farm 
prices have gone down rather than up 
in wartime. So the question is one of 
doing equity, Mr. President. We have a 
model of war tax experience gathered 
from the Second World War. If it was a 
fair and equitable tax then, it seems to 
me it is a fair and equitable tax now, 
for nobody can doubt the reality of the 
war in Vietnam. 

But, as the Senate knows, it will be 
extremely difficult for the farmers of 
this country, and for many wage earners, 
faced with higher living costs, to pay 
still more taxes to the Government; 
while, on the other hand, it seems to me 
that reaching those profits which exceed 
normal levels, and are attributable to 
the war is a fair, equitable, and just 
proposition. 

Everyone knows the inequalities that 
arise from war. Some are called upon to 
sacrifice very much while others sacrifice 
very little. But why should we compound 
these inequities with higher taxes that 
obviously reach in the wrong direction, 
that only make it harder for those who 
are least able to pay? 

For this reason, I intend to vote against 
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the proposed 10-percent increase in the 
income tax. If war taxes are needed to 
pay for our regrettable adventure into 
Vietnamese affairs, let us collect those 
taxes from the interests that are en- 
riched by the war. Perhaps there will be 
fewer pressures compelling us into ill- 
advised foreign campaigns of this kind 
if we can devise a method for taking the 
profit out of them. 

Mr. President, I would appreciate very 
much if I might ask the cosponsor of 
this amendment a few questions to make 
the Recorp clear concerning the pro- 
posal. 

First of all, is not this proposal similar 
to the war excess profits tax that we 
adopted during the Second World War? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It follows the tax that was used 
both in World War II and the Korean 
war, a tax that worked. It permitted a 
15-percent increase in profits for a cor- 
poration beyond the base period just 
prior to hostilities. This proposed tax 
follows the same formula. I think it is 
fair and just in every possible way to 
the corporations. 

I know the Senator will agree with me 
that we are not trying to punish any 
business group or casting any doubts on 
the integrity or fairness of any business 
group. We are simply trying to put a 
fair burden on those who profit more 
from the war and therefore are in a 
better position to bear its burdens. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not true that there 
is no penalty on corporations involved 
in this proposal, inasmuch as the tax 
would not apply to any corporation that 
is not earning a fair return upon invest- 
ment? That is to say, unless a corpora- 
tion is earning at least 6 percent on its 
investment, the tax does not apply to 
the corporation at all? 

eo McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHURCH. Moreover, even if a cor- 
poration is earning more than 6 percent 
on its investment, if that profit does not 
exceed the normal earnings during the 
base period, it is not affected? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. If profits do not exceed 
those of the base period, the 4 years pre- 
ceding the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam, then this tax would not apply? 

Mr. McGOVERN. It would have to ex- 
ceed that level before the tax would come 
into play; then 15 percent of any in- 
crease could be retained. 

Mr. CHURCH. So the tax is designed 
and patterned after the excess war 
profits tax of the Second World War? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. To reach those busi- 
nesses that have profited particularly 
because of the war, from the expanded 
activity attributable to the war? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As he knows, the tax that was used 
in the two previous conflicts had the 
strong endorsement of the Treasury De- 
partment and the top economic advisers 
and consultants to the Government, 
both private economists and fiscal ex- 
perts within the Government, and the 
experience, on the whole, would com- 
mend that tax to us in this conflict. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the Senator know 
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of any reason why excess profits during 
the present war in Vietnam ought to be 
treated differently than excess profits 
during the previous wars to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I see no fundamental 
difference at all. It is true that this is not 
a declared, official war. But men are 
dying. We know the impact that the war 
cost has had on our fiscal and economic 
conditions here at home, and in terms 
of our balance-of-payments position 
abroad; so the impact of the war has been 
much the same, and perhaps even more 
severe in some respects, than it has been 
in previous conflicts. 

I would think the same compelling case 
that led Congress to adopt this approach 
in the Korean war and in World War 
II ought to operate in our thinking today. 

Mr. CHURCH. I certainly concur with 
the Senator. I think that the equities are 
very strong for this amendment, and I 
hope that the Senate will give it serious 
consideration. 

I know that profits are regarded as 
sacrosanct, and that we are more in- 
clined, as we have done thus far, to send 
hundreds of thousands of men to fight a 
war, than to undertake to reform our 
tax structure in such a way as to cause 
the cost of the war to fall upon those best 
able to carry it. Yet, this was the reason 
for the enactment of an excess profits 
tax in the Second World War. It seems to 
me to be just as good a reason for an 
excess profits tax in the present conflict. 

I certainly think that the added bur- 
den should fall upon those best able to 
pay, upon the very corporations that 
have profited most by virtue of the war 
itself, rather than upon the many indi- 
vidual taxpayers who, like the farmers, 
are least able to pay, who already are 
paying a very high tax, and who are now 
being called upon to pay still more. 

Mr. McGOVERN. As the Senator 
knows, the economic impact of the war 
on some segments of our economy, far 
from raising their income, has actually 
been negative. Agriculture is a perfect 
example of that. The heating up of the 
economy has raised the price of every 
piece of farm machinery, and has raised 
the prices of all the materials that farm 
producers use on the land, and yet, as 
the Senator from Idaho pointed out ear- 
lier, farm prices, for the first time in the 
history of this country, have actually 
gone down during a time of war. 

So to further compound that problem 
by now placing a surtex on farmers, who 
have already been penalized by the im- 
pact of the war economy, seems to me to 
be the height of injustice. 

Mr. CFURCH. I concur wholeheartedly 
with the Senator, and I hope the Senate 
will support us. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have been very much 
interested in the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Idaho. I was a Member of 
Congress when we passed the excess 
profits taxes in World War IT and during 
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the Korean conflict, so therefore I am 
familiar with them. 

It does raise revenue; there can be no 
question about that. As I understand, 
however, the administration is asking 
for a 10-percent surtax, not just for 
revenue, but to begin to hold down in- 
flationary pressures. Do the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota be- 
lieve their amendment would accom- 
plish those purposes? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wonder, before the Senator answers that 
question, whether I might interrupt to 
ask the sponsors of the amendment 
whether they will insist on a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think we will ask 
for a rolleall vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The next question is, 
would they be amenable to an agreement 
on a time limitation? 

Mr. McGOVERN. We are. We do not 
need a great deal of time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, out 
of order, if I may, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a time limitation with 
respect to the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota and the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho of 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided, 15 minutes for the pro- 
ponents and 15 minutes for the op- 
ponents of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Delaware will 
be good enough to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas on his time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think, in response to 
the Senator’s question, that any tax that 
raises $8 to $10 billion of additional 
revenue, diverts that money into the 
Treasury, and applies it to the costs of 
the war in Vietnam, is going to help in 
reducing the inflationary pressures on 
the economy. 

However, I cannot say that the tax 
we have proposed is better adapted to 
that purpose than an additional tax on 
all of the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Committee on Fi- 
nance has had extensive pleas from the 
administration, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, urgently pleading with us to do some- 
thing about inflationary pressures; and 
this was one suggestion they had to 
siphon off, so to speak, some of the funds 
getting into the spending channels, and 
seek, if possible to strengthen our in- 
ternational monetary position. 

I return to the point that the proposal 
will raise revenue, but I wonder if it will 
accomplish either of these other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas will yield, I wish to 
follow up on his point, because I believe 
it is a legitimate and thoughtful ques- 
tion. 

I believe there are two points that can 
be made about it. 

In the first place, by taxing up to ap- 
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proximately $13 billion of corporate prof- 
its now flowing back into the economy 
in the form of dividends to stockhold- 
ers and in the form of plant expansion 
and doing other things that have an 
inflationary impact, we are applying a 
degree of inflation control. We pull those 
revenues into the Treasury rather than 
permitting them to flow out into the 
economy. 

In the second place, I think that to 
apply a fiat surtax across the board 
makes no distinction between those who 
are actually in a deflationary situation 
today, as over against those who have 
benefited, directly or indirectly, from 
the impact of the war. 

As the Senator from Kansas knows, in 
most of the rural areas of the country 
there is a deflationary situation existing. 
The problem there is not inflation, but 
what we can do to increase the purchas- 
ing power of our rural residents, not 
only for the farmers, but also for the 
small businessmen, the shopkeepers, and 
the working people. 

The surtax ignores all of those differ- 
entials and applies a flat tax that I think 
would actually tend to further depress 
the economy in already deflated parts of 
the country. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I was interested in the 
Senator’s remarks on the “excess war 
profits.” Does the Senator have any par- 
ticular industries in mind? 

Mr. McGOVERN. No, we have not 
singled out any. The data that I cited in- 
dicate that there has been an increase 
in corporate profits of about $22 billion. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is that net or gross? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is profit before 
taxes. It is also indicated in the data that 
only about $6 billion of that amount is 
being recovered under the present tax 
laws, as contrasted to the formula we 
had during the Korean war and World 
War II which resulted in recovering 
about 85 percent of the increase in cor- 
porate profits through taxes. 

Neither the Senator from Idaho nor 
the Senator from South Dakota is trying 
to punish any corporation or reflect in 
any way on their integrity. They are do- 
ing what we would all do under similar 
circumstances. We are not attempting to 
increase taxes on their normal, peace- 
time level of profits. 

While they are entitled to a reasonable 
profit and even to 2 reasonable increase 
in their profits above what they were 
getting before the escalation of the 
war, there comes a point when the public 
interest ought to become paramount and 
profits in excess of a normal level ought 
to be recovered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Has the Senator ex- 
amined any relationship between the in- 
crease in plant facilities and increase in 
the productive capabilities as related to 
the so-called immediate excess profits? 

Mr. McGOVERN. No, I have not. 

Mr. MURPHY. Having been in busi- 
ness, I know that sometimes for a year 
or 2 years a corporation has a good year. 
And I know that the Senator has had ex- 
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perience with farmers. Farmers have a 
good year and then a bad year. 

I have in mind a plant in my State that 
was most successful during World War 
II, but that had to be literally bailed out 
to keep it from closing up about a year 
ago. 

I wonder if all of these considerations 
have been included. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Although we have 
tried to follow the experience and the 
guidelines of similar taxes during the 
Korean war and World War II, I think 
we would frankly admit that there is no 
way to devise a wartime excess profits 
tax that will not produce some difficulty 
and perhaps inequity. 

We have not been able to devise a mili- 
tary draft system that has been com- 
pletely fair to all young people. Some are 
called. Some are exempt. Some go to the 
front. And some have an easy job at 
home. 

There is some injustice in any kind of 
law that deals with an emergency situa- 
tion of this kind. 

All I can say is that we have tried to 
take into consideration what would be 
fair to our business community and to the 
American people. 

Mr. MURPHY. As I understand it, this 
is a suggestion that machinery be set up 
to examine the matter and determine 
as closely as possible an equitable man- 
ner for skimming off excess profits. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The bill proposed is 
to skim off excess profits. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would hope that the 
war would be over by the time that would 
be effected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If we increase the 
tax, it will go into effect as of January 1, 
1968. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then, I imagine that 
the machinery is well oiled. This is the 
same machinery that was used in the 
Korean conflict and in World War II? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is essentially 
correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. Were the corporate 
profits tax the same in World War II as 
now? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am not certain of 
that. 

Mr. MURPHY. They were 52 percent 
then. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The excess profits 
tax we are suggesting here is the same 
as it was then. I cannot answer the re- 
mainder of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. MURPHY. How about the corpo- 
rate profits? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am advised that 
the regular tax today is 4 percent lower 
than it was in World War II. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
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McGovern] would like to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, Iam very much in sym- 
pathy with the motives of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota and 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
who have offered the amendment. I know 
what prompts them and in some ways I 
share their feelings. However, I do not 
believe that it would be a very good idea 
for the U.S. Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment at this time on this bill. 

In the first place, as I understand their 
proposal, it is that we should have an 
85-percent surtax on the income of a 
corporation to the extent it exceeds 
either the average income of the base pe- 
riod of 1961 to 1964 or an amount equal 
to 6 percent of invested capital, which- 
ever is higher. At the same time, their 
amendment would not increase the tax 
that might be applicable to anybody else 
in the United States—individuals, or 
those corporations which might be ex- 
empt from the excess profits tax. 

In some respects, it is unfair. I cannot 
help thinking that this amendment has 
not been thought out well enough and 
that sufficient consideration has not been 
given to what its effect would be. For ex- 
ample, we have read much in recent 
years about mergers that have occurred 
in this country—conglomerate mergers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield myself 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

For example, if a parent company has 
merged with another company since the 
base period of 1961-64—-which has made 
it a conglomerate, as we call it today— 
to use a slang expression, wouldn’t it be 
murdered by the proposed tax program? 

A tax of this type, in my judgment, 
should not be attached to this measure. 
It may be—I do not deny it for a min- 
ute—that we may have to consider such 
a tax in the future to raise more revenue. 
But, certainly, this is a type of tax which 
should be carefully worked out and on 
which there should be some hearings. We 
have had hearings on the 10-percent sur- 
tax, and the people who feel that it 
would be a burden on them have had an 
opportunity to oppose it. But nobody has 
had an opportunity to look into the pro- 
posed excess profits tax to see where its 
heavy burdens would fall and to see if it 
is equitable. 

In its present form, the proposed 
amendment is very unfair. It sets a prece- 
dent which I do not believe we want to 
follow in this country—that is, it places 
the entire burden of a war—the Vietnam 
war—on one segment of our economy. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
I must say, however, that what we pro- 
pose is not new or novel or untried. We 
propose a tax identical to the tax im- 
posed on excess war profits in both the 
Korean war and the Second World War. 

We have lived with this tax before. We 
know what it is. No reason occurs to me 
why the arguments for it, which Con- 
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gress found to exist in the Korean war 
and in World War II, do not exist now, 
unless this is a lesser war. Let, we know 
that the war is growing each day. This 
year alone, its cost will reach $32 billion. 
Certainly, it is no lesser war to the men 
involved, to the 20,000 Americans already 
killed, or to the 120,000 wounded, 
maimed, and injured. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida has said that we should not look to 
one segment of the economy exclusively 
to pay for this war, but I submit that we 
are not. Taxes already are exceedingly 
high on all the people. The question be- 
fore us is, Shall we raise these taxes 
higher for all the people, or shall we 
adopt the course found warranted in the 
two previous wars and look to those 
corporations earning excessive wartime 
profits to pay the added amount re- 
quired? That is the question. 

We found a wartime excess profits tax 
equitable and proper twice before, and 
I see no reason whatever why we should 
not adopt a similar tax now. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I hope 
the Senate will see fit to substitute this 
excess profits tax in place of the 10- 
percent increase in income tax for all 
taxpayers. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota, the cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, there 
is one comment I wish to make with re- 
spect to the statement that all people's 
taxes are higher today. I am sure that 
the taxes of every person are higher than 
what they would like to pay. Certainly 
in those terms my taxes are too high and 
I am sure that the Senator’s taxes are 
too high. However, the fact of the matter 
is that Federal taxes have been reduced 
by some $25 billion since 1962. 

Among the industrial nations on the 
earth today, the taxes borne by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer are, relatively speaking, 
lower than those borne by taxpayers in 
most other countries. Great Britain, West 
Germany, Italy, and France have taxes 
on their people which are a higher pro- 
portion of gross national product then 
U.S. taxes, even though they are not 
fighting the Vietnam war. 

I agree there are some places in our 
country where people have not done as 
well as we would like. However, the record 
shows that total personal income in 1959 
was $383.5 billion, $401 billion in 1960, 
$417 billion in 1961, $443 billion in 1962— 
then I skip a couple of years—$538 bil- 
lion in 1965, $584 billion in 1966, and 
$626 billion in 1967. These figures record 
the impressive growth of income in this 
country to the highest levels in the his- 
tory of this Nation or any other nation. 

At the same time the actual taxload 
has been going down. I am very much 
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in sympathy with those who wish they 
did not have to pay any more tax at 
this time. I wish we did not have to in- 
crease taxes but I realize that we must. 
I do not believe we should say that be- 
cause we have a war we are going to im- 
pose a very heavy tax on one segment of 
our country. 

It may be that the day is not too dis- 
tant—but I hope it is in the very distant 
future—when we will have to have a tax 
of the character the Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from Idaho are 
proposing. At that time, however, I sus- 
pect we would have to undertake a sub- 
stantial revision of all of the taxes, and 
we might even have to resort to wage and 
price controls. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to ask if my 
distinguished colleague does not think, 
considering the fact that always, hereto- 
fore, these excess-profits taxes have been 
coupled with a heavy increase in the per- 
sonal tax, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives would be left in a dif- 
ficult and indefensible position to vote 
this tax solely on corporations, without 
consideration of the fact that every 
Member of the Senate and the House is 
a substantial income tax payer? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct, and I completely agree. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope the pending amend- 
ment is rejected for two reasons. First, 
the proposal is a six-page amendment 
which would completely revise the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. A copy was not 
available to a single member of the com- 
mittee until 30 minutes ago. I shall not 
discuss the merits of the amendment or 
what it does or does not do. I do not know, 
and as far as I know, neither does any 
other member of the committee. This is 
not the place to make a major revision 
in the tax laws of this country. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
the amendment should be rejected and 
one that has not been discussed suf- 
ficiently. One of the purposes of the 
amendment is to strike from the bill all 
provisions for the control of Govern- 
ment expenditures. It would open the 
spigot to keep the free society flooded 
with unlimited amounts of money to 
continue its eternal expansion and defi- 
cits. The amendment should be rejected. 

Certainly, if we are to consider rais- 
ing taxes at the same time we will have 
some fiscal restraint. We will have to 
stop some of the spending programs. 
With the Congress and everyone in the 
Government from the President on down 
asking the average American to tighten 
his belt, the first thing we should do is 
set an example and demonstrate that 
the Government will start tightening its 
belt also. 

The proposed amendment would strike 
from the proposal all suggestions that 
there be any control whatsoever over 
spending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
first argument, as I understand it, that 
has been made against this proposed ex- 
cess war profits tax which is proposed by 
the Senator from Idaho and me, is that 
it falls most heavily on one group in our 
society, which is the corporate group. 

That same argument could be made 
against the present profit structure in 
this country, but in reverse. While many 
elements in our society are doing less 
well today than they were several years 
years ago, it is in the corporate business 
field where we have had the most strik- 
ing increases in profits. 

One cannot attribute all of those in- 
creases directly to the war but never- 
theless in the period since January 1, 
1965, when we began a serious escalation 
of the war in Vietnam, corporate profits 
climbed by $22 billion which indicates 
a very dramatic correlation between the 
investment in the war effort and the in- 
crease in profits that has not been re- 
flected in what happened to the economy 
in many of our States. 

In my State, which relies primarily on 
agricultural products for income, we 
have suffered a loss both in agricultural 
prices and income in recent years. 

I think the argument that this is a 
tax which discriminates against a par- 
ticular group in our economy should be 
turned around; it is actually a compell- 
ing argument for the tax in that it places 
the increased tax on those groups that 
have profited directly or indirectly from 
the war. 

The Senator from Delaware said that 
the amendment was not printed in ad- 
vance and not widely circulated, and 
that is true. I regret that it was not, but 
the fact remains that we have had a lot 
more experience with the kind of tax 
that the Senator from Idaho and I are 
offering today than the one proposed by 
the Senator from Florida and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. This tax is basi- 
cally the same formula we used through 
two previous conflicts, World War II 
and the Korean conflict. That point is 
one of the virtues of this proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time is remaining. 

Mr. President, this proposal has the 
experience and the trial of two previous 
conflicts behind it. 

I call to the attention of Senators who 
voted in favor of the proposal of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
yesterday to strike out the expenditure 
reductions in the Williams-Smathers 
package, the proposal offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and I would leave ex- 
penditures untouched. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. What we are pro- 
posing here applies only in the form of 
corporate taxes. 

I voted against the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yesterday because I intend to vote 
against the surtax and I felt some reduc- 
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tion had to be made on expenditures if 
we were not going to increase taxes. 
Here is an equitable way to handle it. 
The proposal by Senator CHURCH and me 
would restore the expenditure cut as 
Senator Lone tried to do yesterday with- 
out success, and it would also provide 
additional revenue by a tax that is much 
more equitable than the proposed 10- 
percent surtax, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Will the Senator 
from Florida yield me time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota, in order that he may yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
one of the things I object to in the Wil- 
liams-Smathers proposal is that while 
the proposal, in effect, would require that 
there be an enormous cutback in, as the 
result of a freeze on programs which have 
been established for many years, such as 
public works programs, it does not sug- 
gest that there necessarily would be the 
same kind of freeze on new programs, 
Many of us feel that the established pro- 
grams dealing with Federal buildings, 
flood control, navigation, and things of 
that sort, are programs whose merits are 
well known and should not be the ones 
to be curtailed the more deeply. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think the Senator's 
point is well taken. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments en bloc of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartruy], and 
the Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE and Mr. PELL] are necessarily 
absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HANSEN] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
would each vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[No. 82 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 
Burdick Gruening Metcalf 
Cannon Hart Morse 
Church Long, La. Moss 
Clark Mansfield Nelson 
dd McGee Yarborough 
Fulbright McGovern Young, Ohio 
NAYS—74 

Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Griffin Murphy 
Anderson Harris Muskie 
Baker Hartke Pearson 
Bartlett Hatfield Percy 
Bayh Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Proxmire 
Bible Holland Randolph 
Boggs Hollings Ribicoff 
Brewster Hruska Russell 
Brooke Inouye Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Smith 
Car! Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Case Kennedy, Mass, 5: 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 

Magnuson madge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Do: McIntyre Tower 
Eastland Miller Tydings 
Ellender Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Monroney s — 
Fannin Montoya Young, N. Dak 
Fong Morton 

NOT VOTING—8 

Hansen Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Hayden Long, Mo. 
Javits McCarthy 


So Mr. McGovern’s amendments. en 
bloc were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators Fannin, HARTKE, 
LauscHe, Tower, and myself, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec, —. That (a) section 513(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining 
unrelated trade or business) is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘; or’, 
and by adding after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*(4) which consists of activities of solicit- 
ing, selling, and publishing commercial ad- 
vertising in a periodical published by the or- 
ganization, if the publishing of such periodi- 
cal (except for such advertising) is substan- 
tially related to the exercise or performance 
by such organization of its charitable, edu- 
cational, or other purpose or function con- 
stituting the basis for its exemption under 
section 601 (or, in the case of an organiza- 
tion described in section 511 (a) (2) (B), to 
the exercise or performance of any purpose 
or function described in section 501 (e) (3)) .“ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years to which the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 applies.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I discussed with the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska the tendency of 


administrative agencies to usurp the 
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power of the Congress—to legislate 
rather than to administer the law. 

Clearly the power to tax is assigned by 
the Constitution to the Congress of the 
United States. And it clearly should be, 
for the Congress is composed of the 
elected representatives of the people and 
our forefathers rightly concluded that the 
great power of the purse and the power 
to tax should rest only with the elected 
representatives. Yet, all too often, we see 
examples where bureaucrats attempt to 
overstep their authority and to intrude 
into areas that are rightfully the prerog- 
ative of the Congress. 

The provisions of my amendment, Mr. 
President, are very simple and are de- 
signed to remedy just such a case. 

Last year the Treasury Department 
undertook on its own to overturn the in- 
tent of Congress—in fact, their own reg- 
ulations—when they administratively is- 
sued regulations to change the tax treat- 
ment of “unrelated income.” These regu- 
lations provided that as of January 1, 
1968, income received from advertising in 
the publications of not-for-profit orga- 
nizations must be taxed as unrelated 
business income. 

Mr. President, in 1950 when the Con- 
gress amended the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to make it applicable to un- 
related income, what Congress had in 
mind—as shown in the legislative his- 
tory—was to tax the income of such 
businesses as a macaroni or tire factory 
owned by an exempt organization. In 
this particular instance, New York Uni- 
versity had operated a macaroni factory 
and the 1950 law would make income de- 
rived from such a factory taxable. 

In enacting this section of the Code in 
1950, at no time was reference made in 
the bill, in the report, or in the debate 
to advertising or advertising income 
from publications of not-for-profit 
groups. 

In short, Mr. President, these Treas- 
ury regulations are a novel contention 
made 18 years after the enactment of the 
law. Their effect is to make income re- 
ceived from publications of such groups 
as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts 
of America liable for Federal income tax. 
In fact, it has been estimated that over 
600 educational, scientific, and charitable 
not-for-profit groups would be affected 
by the taxation on advertising. 

I received today the following telegram 
from Mr. Alden G. Barber, chief Scout 
executive of the Boy Scouts of America: 

We appreciate the effort that you, Senator 
Hartke, and other Senators are making to 
declare null and void the recent decision of 
the Internal Revenue Service to tax adver- 
tising income on non-profit organization 
magazines, such as Boys Life and many other 
publications of a similar nature. The tax if 
imposed would result in a severe hardship 
on our organization, Thank you for your ef- 
forts on our behalf. 


In closing, I would say, Mr. President, 
it is the Congress that should establish 
tax policy and that the proposed regula- 
tions are not only unwise but they exceed 
the administrative authority invested in 
the Commissioner. 

I, therefore, urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from California offering his 
amendment as an amendment to the 
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Williams substitute amendment, or to 
the bill? 

Mr. MURPHY. It was offered as an 
amendment to the Williams substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I wish to express my 
gratitude to the distinguished Senator 
from California for offering this timely 
and important amendment. I introduced 
the same proposal in the form of a bill in 
November of last year, and it has not, 
up until now, been acted upon. 

I think this is a matter that we should 
act upon right away, to clear the at- 
mosphere. Certainly, it was never in- 
tended by Congress that the Boy Scouts 
of America and the Girl Scouts should 
be penalized by the Internal Revenue 
Service. As the Senator points out, that 
agency has taken so much on itself that 
we are going to have to clarify the law 
by legislative action to prevent this kind 
of usurpation of legislative authority. 

I think the Senator from California is 
performing a great service, and I hope 
his amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I yield now to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the pending amendment, I 
certainly endorse it, and congratulate the 
Senator from California for initiating 
this timely action. 

The Internal Revenue Service, on April 
14, 1967, issued an order which would 
tax the profits from advertising in pub- 
lications of certain tax-exempt organiza- 
tions. The regulation, supposedly based 
on an act of Congress of 17 years ago, 
would tax otherwise tax-exempt orga- 
nizations at 48 percent on profits from 
“unrelated business.“ 

Some 700 fraternal, educational, cul- 
tural, scientific professional, trade, and 
labor organizations would be affected by 
the taxation on advertising alone. While 
this is an impressive number, and while 
their publications do, indeed, compete 
with ordinary mass media publications, 
the nontaxable organizations account for 
only about 1 percent of the advertising 
dollar. 

Approximately $100 million is chan- 
neled into publications of nontaxable or- 
ganizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, National Geographic Society, 
American Chemical Society, National 
Education Association, American Bar 
Association, and the American Medi- 
cal, American Dental, and American Os- 
teopathic Associations, to name just a 
few. 

With this income, such organizations 
are able to pursue lofty goals and fill 
desperately needed places in our Ameri- 
can scheme of things. 

For instance, the Boy Scosts, who are 
dependent upon communitywide solici- 
tations for assistance and who merit sup- 
port of all Americans for the impressive 
job done with our young people, derive 
valuable aid from Boys Life, a magazine 
designed for members of the Scouts. This 
publication is clearly a part of the 
scouting movement. It is, in fact, a house 
organ. 
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The root of this IRS fiat goes to an 
act of Congress passed in 1950 which 
was meant to deal with the case of a 
university which went into the macaroni 
business in New York. Here was a case 
in which macaroni manufacturing clear- 
ly could not be considered a related part 
of the activities of New York University. 

The legislative history plainly shows 
that Congress was setting up the legal 
machinery for taxation of a macaroni 
factory or tire factory or any other com- 
pletely unrelated business which might 
be owned by a university or any other 
tax-exempt entity. The intent was not to 
tax income from an enterprise related to 
the purpose for which the organization 
was, in the first instance, granted tax 
exemption, 

In other words, if the business activity 
of a tax-exempt organization is substan- 
tially related to the purpose of the orga- 
nization, then it is tax exempt. If the 
enterprise is unrelated, then its income 
is entirely taxable. These were the clear 
understandings of the original act. 

I see in these proposed regulations all 
sorts of difficult problems far exceeding 
the damage which would be done to 
worthy and necessary organizations and 
the purposes for which they exist. 

It may be that certain activities 
should, nevertheless, be taxable. It may 
be that we should look to the future 
when revenues may go beyond the mod- 
est needs of these organizations. 

But it seems obvious to me that Con- 
gress should do these things. In no case, 
should the executive branch subvert a 
17-year-old law which had not the slight- 
est connection with these issues and use 
it as a springboard into a wholly new 
field of taxation. 

It is for Congress to decide whether 
new guidelines are needed to determine 
whether some activities of tax-exempt 
organizations should be taxed. It is for 
Congress to determine whether tax regu- 
lations governing such organizations 
should be changed. 

I earnestly believe that the matter 
should be thoroughly aired by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and by 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. He has ably stated the 
two points of law involved: First, that it 
was never the intent of Congress to 
penalize these organizations, but, on the 
contrary, to aid their work; and second, 
that changes in tax laws should be made 
by Congress, the elected representatives 
of the people, not by a regulation of an 
administrative agency. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I wish to address myself briefly to the 
amendment. 

If I understand it correctly, this is an 
amendment which has not been offered 
in the committee, even though one of the 
cosponsors is a member of the committee. 
I do think that we ought to have the op- 
portunity to study it before we are asked 
to vote on it. While I would not seek to 
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prejudice the right of any Senator, par- 
ticularly one not on the committee, to 
offer such an amendment on the floor, I 
believe, it would be best if we had an op- 
portunity to study these matters and sug- 
gest what appears to be the proper an- 
swer before the Senate was asked to vote. 

As I understand this proposition, it 
seeks to change a ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Service concerning the tax- 
exempt status of revenues from advertis- 
ing in various and sundry magazines 
published by tax-exempt organizations. 
For example, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce publishes a magazine known as 
Nation’s Business. The question is, 
Should the profit derived from the sale of 
advertising in that magazine be tax ex- 
empt, because of the tax-exempt status 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The 
staff of that magazine goes out and 
brings in advertising and raises money 
for the chamber of commerce, in com- 
petition with a great number of other 
magazines, some of which are having 
difficulty making ends meet. The com- 
peting publications are also magazines 
directed toward the business people of 
the country. One man pays a tax. The 
other man is exempt. The Internal Rev- 
enue thinks that profits from the sale of 
commercial advertising that is not re- 
lated to the regular activities of the 
organization should not be tax exempt. 

The National Geographic Society is an 
organization that is tax exempt. It in- 
stituted a magazine devoted to articles 
on exploring the world and the uni- 
verse—that sort of thing. At first the 
publication did not have advertising. It 
was then found that a lot of money 
could be made by selling advertising in 
the National Geographic Society maga- 
zine. The advertising it attracts is drawn 
away from regular commercial publica- 
tions competing for business. 

The American Medical Association 
publishes a magazine for doctors, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. They solicit advertising for that 
magazine. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation magazine helps to pay its way by 
selling a lot of commercial advertising 
which people read when they read the 
publication. 

The position of the Treasury is that if 
a tax-exempt organization wants to go 
into the business of selling advertising, 
they ought to pay taxes on the income 
from that business as their competitors 
do. Those taxable enterprises who com- 
pete to get the same advertising business 
feel it is not fair that the tax exemption 
enjoyed by these organizations should 
carry over to their advertising revenue. 
The tax-exempt organizations may be 
able to offer space at lower prices be- 
cause the income is tax exempt. It gives 
them a competitive advantage. 

As I understand it, the Congress in 
1950 imposed a tax on unrelated business 
income. The Treasury states that that 
law, passed in 1950, ought to apply to 
the unrelated income from the advertis- 
ing in the various magazines of tax- 
exempt organizations such as I have 
mentioned, meritorious though these or- 
ganizations may be. 

Mr. President, since the matter has 
not been studied and since it clearly 
discriminates against the taxable pub- 
lishers of magazines that seek advertis- 
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ing on a commercial business basis— 
some of whom publish magazines that 
are making very little money or losing 
money—lI hope that the amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, as I have 
already noted, I am certainly pleased 
to be a cosponsor of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

I would note that his amendment as I 
pointed out, is very similar to a bill I 
introduced—S. 2666—on November 15, 
1967. 

The bill I introduced and the amend- 
ment now offered would in essence pro- 
vide that income, derived by tax-exempt 
organizations from advertising in peri- 
odicals published by them, should not 
be subject to taxation. 

It is quite clear that the recent IRS 
ruling imposing this additional tax bur- 
den adversely affects such publications as 
the National Geographic magazine and 
of course such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts. I understand 
that this IRS decision would adversely 
affect a large number of the 700 or so pe- 
riodicals by the Nation’s cultural, edu- 
cational, scientific, trade and labor orga- 
nizations. 

I would point out further that there 
is indeed quite some doubt the Internal 
Revenue Service has the requisite power 
and authority to issue any such regula- 
tions without prior congressional action. 
In any event, I think the entire matter 
calls for clarification. That is the reason 
I introduced S. 2666 and the reason I am 
a cosponsor of this amendment. Further, 
I do not believe it was the intent of the 
Congress that these worthwhile organi- 
zations and publications should be taxed 
in this manner. I believe it is clear that 
if such taxation is to be imposed, then 
congressional action should be under- 
taken. This is a much better approach. 

Therefore, I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from California. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SMATHERS] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HANSEN] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] are necessarily absent. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] would vote 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 35, as follows: 


[No. 83 Leg.] 
YEAS—57 

Aiken Fong Nelson 
Allott Griffin Pearson 
Baker Hartke Percy 
Bennett Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bible Proxmire 
Boggs Bolland Randolph 
Brewster Hollings Ribicoff 
Brooke Russell 
Burdick Inouye Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Spong 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 

McClellan Symington 
Dirksen Miller Talmadge 
Dominick Monroney Thurmond 

Morton Tower 
Ervin. Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fannin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—35 
Anderson Gruening McIntyre 
Bartlett Harris Metcalf 
Bayh Hart Mondale 
Byrd, W. Va. Hatfield Montoya 
Cannon Hayden Morse 
Case 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Clark Long, La. dings 
Dodd Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Fulbright McGee Young, Ohio 
re McGovern 
NOT VOTING—8 

Hansen Long, Mo. Pell 
Javits M Smathers 


So Mr. MourpHy’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I move 
to make this amendment a part of the 
original bill. It has been accepted by the 
manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to make the 
amendment. a part of the original bill as 
well as the Smathers-Williams substi- 
tute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
we cannot hear back here. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from California in asking 
that the amendment be made a part of 
the original bill as well as a part of the 
Smathers-Williams substitute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I have no objection to it. This appears 
to be the will of the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it would be helpful if we knew what was 
going on. We cannot hear what is going 
on in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is about to vote on a motion offered 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
MourpHy!] to make the amendment that 
has just been agreed to, a part of the 
original bill, as well as a part of the 
Smathers-Williams substitute. [Putting 
the question.] 

The motion was egreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11816) to provide certain benefits 
for law enforcement officers not em- 
ployed by the United States who are 
killed or injured while apprehending 
violators of Federal law. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions relat- 

to payments of estimated tax by cor- 
porations. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


On page 22, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“SEC. 8. EXEMPTION From ESTIMATED Tax FOR 
INDIVIDUALS ENGAGED In TRADE OR 
BUSINESS. 

“(a) Declaration of Estimated Tax.—Sec- 
tion 6015(c) (defining estimated tax in the 
ease of individuals) is amended by striking 
out paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“*(3) the sum of— 

“*(A) the amount which the individual 
estimates as the sum of any credits against 
tax provided by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1, and 

“*(B) in the case of an individual whose 
estimated gross income from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business for the taxable 
year ts at least two-thirds of the total esti- 
mated gross income from all sources for the 
taxable year— 

„%) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1969, the lesser of $1,100 or an 
amount equal to 20 percent of the sum of 
the amounts described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) minus the amount described in sub- 
paragraph (A); 

n) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1970, the lesser of $2,200 or an 
amount equal to 40 percent of the sum of the 
amounts described in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) minus the amount described in subpara- 
graph (A); 

““(ifi) in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning in 1971, the lesser of $3,300 or an 
amount equal to 60 percent of the sum of the 
amounts deseribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
minus the amount described in subparagraph 
(A); 

““(iv) in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning in 1972, the lesser of $4,400 or an 
amount equal to 80 percent of the sum of the 
amounts described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
his i amount described in subparagraph 

; an 
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n) in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after 1972, $5,500.’ 

“(b) Failure by Individual to Pay Es- 
timated Tax—Section 6654 (f) (relating to 
computation of tax for purposes of determin- 
ing underpayment of estimated tax) is 
amended by striking out paragraph (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(3) the sum o 

““(A) the credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, other 
than the credit against tax provided by sec- 
tion 31 (relating to tax withheld on wages), 
and 


“«(B) in the case of an individual whose 
gross income from the active conduct of a 
trade or business for the taxable year is at 
least two-thirds of the total gross income 
from all sources for the taxable year— 

„) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1969, the lesser of $1,100 or an 
amount equal to 20 percent of the sum of 
the amounts described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) minus the amount described in sub- 

ph (A); 

(11) im the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1970, the lesser of $2,200 or an 
amount equal to 40 percent of the sum of the 
amounts described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
minus the amount described in subpara- 
graph (A); 

“*(iti) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1971, the lesser of $3,300 or an 
amount equal to 60 percent of the sum of the 
amounts described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
minus the amount described in subpara- 

hs (A); 

(ii) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1972, the lesser of $4,400 or an 
amount equal to 80 percent of the sum of 
the amounts described in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) minus the amount described in subpara- 
graph (A); and 

]) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after 1972, $5,000.’ 

„(e) Effective Date-—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1968.” 

Renumber succeeding sections of the bill. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment and I do not 
think it will require a long time to ex- 
plain. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator consider a limitation 
of time? 

Mr. HARTKE. I would be glad to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One hour? 

Mr. HARTKE. I do not need that 
much time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. HARTKE. I would say, in my 
opinion, one-half hour 15 minutes to a 
side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
may we have the amendment stated to 
find out what it is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
shall explain it briefly. After that we will 
agree to a limitation of time. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we must 
know what is in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana for unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
object to any time limitation on an 
amendment not read in the Senate under 
any circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. I shall 
explain it. It is the same amendment but 
it has been changed to coincide with the 
Smathers-Williams substitute. It is 
amendment No. 659 on the desks of 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have a statement of what 
the amendment would do. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is aimed at correcting an 
inequity in connection with small, un- 
incorporated businesses. 

Under the present law any business 
corporation which has taxes of $100,000 
or less is not required to make those tax 
payments during the current year, 

The House of Representatives changed 
the provision by providing that any cor- 
porate business would be required to ac- 
celerate its tax and pay it in the current 
year in which it was earned, if it exceeded 
$40, the sum applied to individuals. 

In the Committee on Finance the pro- 
vision was changed to provide that 
basically small businesses with profits of 
less than $25,000, which must pay a 22- 
percent tax on profits, would be allowed 
to continue under the old practice. Up to 
$5,500 in tax could be deferred. 

The inequity is that in the present situ- 
ation a small incorporated business with 
a profit of $25,000 a year, paying a tax 
of $5,500, would have a deferral of that 
tax payment for 1 year. But any single 
proprietor or partnership would be re- 
quired to make payment as i. becomes 
due. His business income payment is ac- 
celerated but a comparable incorporated 
business is not. Therefore there is created 
a sharp inequity. 

There is only one argument against 
the amendment. It will probably cause 
the Treasury to lose money in the first 
year or defer the collection of $400 mil- 
lion to $600 million. There is no waiver 
of the payment of the tax. 

The amendment would only provide 
for the same kind of treatment for un- 
incorporated businesses as is accorded a 
corporate business with a profit of $25,- 
000 a year or less, which means a tax 
payment of $5,500. 

Mr. President, that is the substance of 
the bill. I am glad to yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader or to anyone else 
who wishes to propose a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment would cost a 
greater amount of money—a far greater 
amount—than the provision we have in 
the bill for small corporations. 
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It is estimated that this amendment 
would cost between $400 million and $600 
million in lost revenue in fiscal 1969. In 
1970 it would cost between $700 million 
and $1 billion in revenue losses. In 1971 
it would cost between $900 million and 
$1.3 billion. In 1972 it would cost between 
$1 billion and $1.6 billion. In 1973 it 
would cost between $1.2 billion and $1.8 
billion. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall yield 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, these are estimates fur- 
nished to me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mr. President, the result would be 
a substantial tax deferral. It would defer 
the payment of taxes by businessmen— 
taxes which they have to pay currently 
at the present time. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation is often more 
accurate than the Treasury Department 
in estimating losses. They estimate that 
the amendment would involve a revenue 
loss of $800 million in the first year. Com- 
pare this tax cut to the bill which the 
Committee on Finance reported which 
will accelerate the payment of corpo- 
rate taxes and, as a result, increase fiscal 
1968 receipts by $680 million. 

It is one thing to do what the com- 
mittee did and provide for the accelera- 
tion of corporate taxes in a way that 
would give a small business corporation 
a break. However, the Senator proposes 
something that would cost a great deal 
more. In this case you would be reduc- 
ing taxes on the individual businessman 
by about $800 million a year while in- 
creasing the taxes on the rest of the 
general public. 

I believe that Senators are familiar 
with the tax provisions which allow self- 
employed persons, including business- 
men, to defer taxes on amounts they save. 
This proposal would come on top of that 
tax reduction for those people and would 
provide an additional tax cut. 

In view of the fiscal condition of this 
Nation at this time, I do not think we are 
in a position to vote for a tax cut of, at 
the start, between $400 million to $800 
million, for people who are doing very 
well already, in the form of an amend- 
ment to a part of a bill to raise taxes on 
others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I join the Senator from Louisiana 
in urging that this amendment be re- 
jected. Not only would it result in the 
losses of revenues mentioned but it 
would also create a great inequity. 

Under this amendment any individual 
who was operating an unincorporated 
business, if two-thirds of his income 
comes from that business he would be 
exempted from filing an estimated tax 
or paying a withholding tax. Every wage 
earner has to pay an estimated tax, but 
under this proposal one small group 
would be exempted. I think it is grossly 
unfair to all of the other taxpayers who 
are required to pay their taxes in ad- 
vance. 

Furthermore, the adoption of this 
amendment would result in a first-year 
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loss in revenue of around $800 million. I 
hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This discrimi- 
nates between employers and employees. 
It would favor the employers and would 
discriminate against employees. I would 
hope that the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree that this is a 
temporarily expensive amendment, but 
in equity and fairness we should take a 
corporate business and treat it exactly 
like an unincorporated business. If we 
are going to be fair, one way would be to 
return to the House amendment. Is it 
not true, forgetting dollars for a moment, 
that an unincorporated business is 
treated differently from an incorporated 
business? The incorporated business is 
entitled to a deferral of its tax but if you 
are not incorporated, then you are not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In this bill, we 
are increasing the taxes of incorporated 
businesses. We want to speed up the rate 
at which they have to pay their taxes. 
The interest they would have earned on 
these amounts will be lost. And during 
the transition to this faster schedule of 
payments, they will have to pay more in 
a year. So we are increasing the taxes of 
an incorporated business. We did decide 
that we would not speed up the payment 
of tax quite so rapidly on a small corpo- 
ration as we do on a big one, but most 
small corporations will still have a tax 
increase over the 5-year transition 
period. 

Now the Senator wants to give a big 
tax cut to unincorporated businesses 
while increasing taxes on incorporated 
businesses. According to staff estimates, 
the amount of money he would pass 
through in tax cuts in 1 year to unincor- 
porated businessmen would almost equal 
the amount that the bill as passed by the 
House would bring in fiscal 1968 through 
the measures, accelerating tax payments 
of incorporated businesses, and continu- 
ing taxes on automobiles and telephones, 
measures which would affect people all 
across the country. Furthermore, his 
amendment would discriminate against 
employees in favor of employers. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me suggest—and 
the Senator can correct me if I am 
wrong—that if we do not accept this 
amendment it means that if a man has 
an incorporated business with a profit of 
$25,000 a year or less, he will be per- 
mitted to defer his tax payment until the 
next year; is that not true? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is right. But if he 
has an unincorporated business, or a 
partnership, he is, by law, required to 
make payments in the current year, 
which puts him at a competitive dis- 
advantage and means that he is not en- 
titled to the deferral. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He pays tax 
currently, as employees pay it currently. 

Mr. HARTKE. All right, but what Iam 
saying is that if we are going to make the 
employer incorporate, then we should 
treat the employer who is unincorporated 
in the same fashion. I cannot see why, if 
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we believe in tax equity, we cannot ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There are 
several ways in which the earnings of 
small corporations can be taxed. The 
corporation tax is often substantially no 
more, and may be less, than a person 
would be paying if he were not incorpo- 
rated, as long as he keeps his money in 
the corporation. When he takes that 
money out of the corporation, he owes a 
tax as personal income to himself and 
he pays tax on it. 

So it is true that there are some situa- 
tions under which a man who incorpo- 
rates his business can pay less taxes, as 
long as he keeps the earnings in the cor- 
poration and does not distribute them, 
than he would pay if the business were 
unincorporated. But when the earnings 
are distributed, he must pay tax at that 
point, and what he gained by keeping the 
money in the corporation may be lost. So 
it depends upon the choice a business- 
man wants to make. He can incorporate 
to gain a tax advantage or remain unin- 
corporated to gain one—if he does not 
want to incorporate then he does not pay 
the corporate tax. It is purely up to him 
to decide which way he thinks will be to 
his advantage. 

We have before us a bill to increase 
taxes on corporations. The Senator 
wants to amend the bill to cut the tax 
on unincorporated business while we in- 
crease taxes on all corporations. There 
may still be a tax advantage to doing 
business as a corporation and the busi- 
nessman will be able to choose which- 
ever form of organization will be to his 
advantage. If he wants to do business 
as an individual proprietorship instead 
of as a corporation, there are advantages 
in some respects and disadvantages in 
others. 

To amend the law so that the tax that 
a business pays would be the same re- 
gardless of the way it is organized would 
cost us a fortune. And why do we want to 
do that, if the businessman can do it 
either way? If he does not like the tax 
structure under one method, then he 
can go to the other, If he thinks, by hav- 
ing a corporate structure, he will gain 
some tax advantage, then he can go 
ahead and incorporate. He has that 
choice. No one will quarrel about that. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of up to 20 minutes, with the 
time to be equally divided between the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, HARTKE. I should like to point 
out again exactly what the amendment 
would do. It is a bill in equity. It would 
treat unincorporated business as it treats 
those which are incorporated. That is 
what it is intended to do. 
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All I am saying is one of two things 
should happen, either that the amend- 
ment adopted in the Finance Committee 
should be deleted from the bill or that 
this amendment should be adopted in 
order to cease giving preferential treat- 
ment to incorporated businesses or part- 
nerships in contrast to individual 
proprietorships. 

I want to read some words from a 
speech which the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee made on 
February 14. 

His speech is identically in line with 
what I am talking about here today: 

To other people, tax reform is a means of 
achieving equity between taxpayers with 
similar incomes. 


Exactly what I am talking about. 

Here is what the Senator from Louisi- 
ana further stated: 

Generally what we mean here is that tax- 
payers in similar lines of business or with 
similar types of income should pay similar 
amounts of tax. Equity can also mean bring- 
ing persons with different incomes into a 
better tax paying balance with each other. 
In large part, the Revenue Act of 1962 reflects 
these approaches to reform. Many provisions 
of that Act had the clear objective of making 
the tax law more equitable as between com- 
peting businesses, 


But the bill before us denies the ob- 
jective the distinguished chairmen then 
talked about. The unincorporated busi- 
nessman has to go ahead and pay his 
taxes just as he usually does, through 
the year, but if he is incorporated he 
can go ahead and have his taxes deferred 
and he can use that money all year long. 

So far as I am concerned, in all 
equity, one of two things should be done. 
If the Senator from Louisiana, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, wants to offer 
to delete that portion for incorporated 
businesses and place them on the same 
basis as individuals, I would be glad to 
join in such an amendment. Otherwise, 
my amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Over a period 
of years, we have been speeding up the 
rate at which corporations pay their in- 
come taxes. We continue that process 
in this bill. We accelerate the payment 
of corporation income taxes and by doing 
that make the payments more current. 
They will not be quite as current as those 
of an employee, or other individual, but 
we have moved in that direction in this 
bill. 

Now the objective is to get all taxes on 
a current basis insofar as possible. The 
Senator seeks to swim against that tide. 
Instead of making individuals pay their 
taxes currently, he wants to postpone the 
payment of their taxes. That would cost 
us hundreds of millions of dollars, It 
would be a matter of turning the clock 
back rather than moving it forward. 

The Senator talks about discrimina- 
tion. There are tax advantages that 
I have indicated that corporations have 
which individuals do not have, and vice 
versa. A businessman can choose wheth- 
er it is to his advantage to do business 
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as a corporation or to do business as an 
individual. But there could be no greater 
discrimination than what the Senator 
proposes in his amendment. He would 
give the boss a tax deferment of $5,500 
that he would not give the employee. 
What justice is there in that? Those two 
people are taxpayers who stand in the 
same situation. They are both individ- 
uals. 

If one were to vote to say he is going 
to give the boss the same tax break he 
is going to give the corporation, then by 
extending the same line of logic he would 
have to agree to do the same thing for 
employees. It would cost $800 million 
in the first year to do this for unincor- 
porated businessmen. Goodness knows 
what it would cost to do this for em- 
ployees as well, if we tried to be uni- 
form. Nobody would have any idea what 
it would cost, but it would cost several 
billion dollars. At that point, we could 
forget about this bill because what it 
would cost would completely negate the 
whole purpose of the bill before us, 
which was to raise $900 million this year 
and $3 billion next year. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. The Senator asks, By 
what strange logic can one say he is try- 
ing to treat employees differently from 
employers? That is what the Finance 
Committee did when it accepted the 
amendment for incorporated businesses. 
The Senator cannot argue one way when 
it relates to incorporated businesses and 
another way when it relates to unincor- 
porated businesses. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator know that every corporation is 
taxed on a different basis than its em- 
ployees are taxed? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. I want to apply the 
logic of that by saying that, as far as I 
am concerned, any business which is in- 
corporated shall be treated in the same 
fashion as an unincorporated business as 
far as the tax laws are concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana, 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
— ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], and the Senators from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore and Mr. PELL] are 
necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 86, as follows: 


[No. 84 Leg.] 
YEAS—5 
Bartlett Hartke Pearson 
Bayh McIntyre 
NAYS—86 

Aiken Griffin Morse 
Allott Gruening Moss 
Anderson Harris Mundt 
Baker Hart Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Bible Hayden Nelson 

Hickenlooper Percy 
Brewster Prouty 
Brooke Holland Proxmire 
Burdick Hollings Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye R 
Cannon Jackson Scott 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Case Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Spong 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, La. Symington 
Curtis uson Talmadge 
Dirksen Mansfield Thurmond 
Dodå McClellan Tower 
Dominick McGee Tydings 
Eastland McGovern Williams, N.J 
Ellender Metcalf Wiliams, Del 
Ervin Miller Yarborough 
Fannin Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gore Montoya 

NOT VOTING—9 
Fulbright Kennedy, N.Y. Morton 
Hansen Long, Mo. Pastore 
Javits McCarthy Pell 
So Mr. HarTKe’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). The Chair rec- 
ognizes the senior Senator from South 
Dakota. 

AMENDMENT NO. 671 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished occupant of the 
chair [Mr. Byrp of Virginia] and myself, 
I call up amendment No. 671. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until order is restored. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MUNDT. We have made one or 
two minor modifications in the amend- 
ment, one of which corrects a typo- 
graphical error. I ask unanimous consent 
that our amendment, as modified in con- 
formity with our instructions, be read. 

Mr. AIKEN. May we hear the modifi- 
cations? 

Mr. MUNDT. I send the amendment to 
the desk and ask that it be read, as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At 
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the end of the amendment, insert the 

following new section: 

Sec. —. Special 20 percent surtax on taxpay- 
ers trading with certain Commu- 
nist countries 

(a) In addition to any other tax imposed 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, there 
is hereby imposed on every taxpayer who 
during the taxable year has engaged in ex- 
port trade with any Communist country 
which is supplying material to the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam, a tax equal to 20 
percent of the taxable income of the tax- 
payer for the taxable year. 

(b) The tax imposed by subsection (a) 
shall not apply for any taxable year to any 
taxpayer who submits to the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate a statement 
under oath that he has not engaged during 
the taxable year in trade with any Com- 
munist country which is supplying material 
to the Government of North Vietnam. 

(c) Terms used in this section shall have 
the same meaning as when used in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(d) This special 20 percent tax shall cease 
to be applicable when the United States is 
no longer engaged in armed conflict with 
North Vietnam (whether or not there has 
been a declaration of war). 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first of all, 
this is the third test of our senatorial 
position on trading with the enemy in 
war time in which the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has been the lead- 
er and in which I have been associated 
with him. We have tried—successfully 
on two other occasions to stir up support 
refiecting our responsibility to the boys 
overseas to do something to discourage 
profiteering by American exporters who 
are supplying raw material and finished 
products to the Soviets and their satellite 
countries which today, as I shall state in 
my prepared remarks, are solely respon- 
sible for the fact that the war is con- 
tinuing now because they are supplying 
all the petroleum and sophisticated 
weapons and much of the rest of the 
materiel which enables the North Viet- 
namese to prolong the fighting which 
has brought about these terrifying cas- 
ualties of killed and wounded and which 
stoke the fuels of obstinacy which keep 
Hanoi and Ho Chi Minh from coming to 
the conference table to negotiate a legiti- 
mate settlement to the war. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to clarify the wording of 
his amendment at this time? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that this 20-percent tax is to be imposed 
upon any taxpayer engaged in export 
trade with any Communist country 
which is supplying material to the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. That means 
the 12 or 13 countries which are gen- 
erally recognized as being Communist 
countries. 

Mr. MUNDT. There are not quite that 
many Communist countries actually en- 
gaged in supplying the Government of 
North Vietnam. We have a list of those 
countries. We know exactly which ones 
they are. And any exporter can learn by 
a letter to his Government in Washing- 
ton the exact identity of the countries 
involved. 

Mr. AIKEN. This penalty would not 
apply to those trading with France and 
England? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would not. 
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Mr. AIKEN. It would not apply to any 
countries which are not considered to be 
Communist? 

Mr. MUNDT. These are not the coun- 
tries engaged in shipping the implements 
of war. Some non-Communist countries 
are shipping food, and so forth. However, 
the MIGs and the other sophisticated 
weapons are shipped from the Commu- 
nist countries. Three of them are cen- 
tered around Russia and Eastern Europe. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is Russia the sole shipper 
of these goods? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. The same Commu- 
nist countries, as the Senator well knows, 
from serving on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, have been very success- 
fully arming Nasser and Egypt, so that 
another war in the Mideast is being 
ignited. 

Mr. AIKEN. The pending amendment 
would also apply to those who supply 
material to people or groups of people, 
even though the material does not go 
through the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the Senator well 
knows, under the Communist govern- 
ments, they have a collectivist economy 
so that everything does go through the 
government. 

Mr. AIKEN. That was my question. I 
thought that ought to be made clear. 

My other question concerns the pen- 
alty for trading with the enemy. The 
penalty does not apply to trading with 
the Vietcong or the people of South Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not know of a single 
thing which is being sent into South 
Vietnam under the basis of trade. It is all 
picked up from the north, and from 
Haiphong Harbor and other places by 
means of truck or railroad, it is then 
ferried down to the satellites in South 
Vietnam. 

There is no way in which the material 
can be shipped direct to them in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is petroleum a war 
material? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. Petroleum would be 
covered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, anyone selling 
petroleum to the Vietcong or to the 
South Vietnamese people would not be 
subject to this penalty. 

Mr. MUNDT. They would not be sub- 
ject to the penalty for selling it to the 
Government of South Vietnam because 
it is not a Communist state. It is not the 
country with which we are at war. How- 
ever, if they ship it to the Government 
of North Vietnam and they then ship it 
to their Vietcong associates, it would be 
covered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator’s 
amendment apply to the Vietcong or to 
the people in South Vietnam who are at 
war with us? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would have no objec- 
tion to that, I think it is covered because 
I do not know of any direct shipments of 
weapons to South Vietnam to take care 
of individual Vietcong soldiers in South 
Vietnam. I think a change would be un- 
necessary. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my impression that 
the Vietcong are at war with us par- 
ticularly, and that they require a large 
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amount of supplies with which to carry 
on the war. 

Would the tax penalty apply to any 
company or person in the United States 
that sells to the Vietcong or carries on 
export business within the country with 
a company which sells to the Vietcong? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not think it is a 
realistic approach. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is awfully real- 
istic. 

Mr. MUNDT. There would be a much 
greater penalty than that on such a 
transaction because anyone selling to the 
Vietcong is selling to a nonexistent gov- 
ernment. The seller could never collect. 
The material is going to North Vietnam 
and is being ferried down by truck, rail- 
road, and every other way they can find, 
to their associates in Vietnam. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that the Senator 
would find there is a very large market 
at the present time in the hills of South 
Vietnam for the enormous amount of 
supplies that they require. Would any- 
body undertaking to supply them be sub- 
ject to this penalty? 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator would feel 
happier and if the Senator from Virginia 
agrees, that would be all right. I think 
that it is however absolutely unnecessary. 
We could cover that hypothetical case by 
saying, “supply material to the Vietcong 
or any other people with whom we are at 
war.” 

Mr. AIKEN. And have it apply 
to American people. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
They will be the ones to pay the tax. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose the Vietcong 
bought a substantial amount of supplies 
from American companies in Saigon, 
what would be the situation then? 

Mr. MUNDT. The American companies 
would be subject to the tax. It would be 
a rather unusual occurrence, but they 
would be subject to it. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr, MONDALE. A cracking plant is 
being built in Rumania by the United 
Petroleum Co., which is a U.S. company. 
It is nearly completed, and recently I 
visited it. The plant was built in part 
because our Government encouraged its 
construction for many different reasons. 

I assume that, whether the United 
Petroleum Co. wants to or not, there are 
certain things that the company must 
continue to do there until the plant is 
in complete operation. 

As I read the amendment, the tax 
would apply to their business. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would certainly hope 
so. Rumania is supplying a great deal of 
the petroleum to North Vietnam without 
which the war could not continue and 
without which our boys would not be 
killed. If they are making that kind of 
blood money, I would like to see such 
business covered, and I believe it would 


be. 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator know 
the production from that plant is going 
to Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT, I know that a good deal 
of the production from Rumania is going 
to Vietnam. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator know 
whether this production is from that par- 
ticular plant? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would not make any 
realistic difference. If they were to take 
it through a pipeline, one could not say 
that it came from that particular plant. 
However, if we have American oil com- 
panies making profit at the expense of 
boys fighting in Vietnam, I think that a 
20-percent war profits tax is too small. 

I hope, however, that the tax will be 
adequate to make them stop this kind of 
blood traffic, because war is a serious 
business. This may be profitable for a 
few greedy American companies, but it 
is not profitable for the boys who are 
fighting in the war. 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator know 
whether there are any so-called Iron 
Curtain countries, which would not 
come within this definition? 

Mr. MUNDT. We get a list periodically, 
because we have been following this and 
we have page after page of what is being 
shipped and by whom. 

I would assume that a little country 
like Albania might not have the where- 
withal to ship or to sell. I do not recall 
from memory. But if it does, it would be 
included. 

Mr. MONDALE. Would it be fair to say 
that most, if not all, the countries of 
eastern Europe which are commonly 
known as Communist countries would 
probably be included within the defini- 
tion of this amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. It depends upon whether 
the Baltic States, such as Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania, are included. They are 
Communist countries. They probably do 
not have enough to eat, and certainly 
have no war supplies to sell. But it would 
be fair to say that most of the industrial- 
ized Communist countries of eastern 
Europe would be involved. 

Mr. MONDALE. The Senator from 
South Dakota, I am certain, is aware that 
we annually ship several millions of dol- 
lars of agricultural products to Poland. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am. And they would be 
included. 

Mr. MONDALE. The shippers would 
come within the 20-percent provision of 
this amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota know of any military uses 
to which this food would be put? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is not a question of 
military use. I would not expect farmers 
who send grain to be exempted, any 
more than people who are selling steel 
and diamond-pointed oil drills. It all goes 
to strengthen the economy of an enemy 
country engaged in supplying Vietnam 
with the weapons killing our boys in 
the war. 

I agree with Bernard Baruch, who 
said: 

When you're in war with an enemy, there 
are no such items as non-strategic supplies. 


If you are trying to win, you shut off 
everything you can. Even shipping food 
to the enemy frees manpower from the 
fields in the Communist country so they 
can turn to the making of weapons of 
war, to jeopardize the lives of American 
boys, while a few avaricious people make 
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an extra few dollars profit. I want to tax 
that profit, and tax it big. 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota have figures which 
show the types and quantities of military 
assistance which, for example, Rumania 
sends to North Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT. I have figures, and if I 
have an opportunity to deliver the speech 
I have prepared, the Senator’s ears will 
be ringing with them, if he remains in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask another ques- 
tion? If Rumania buys crude oil and re- 
fines it and sells the finished product so 
that any of it goes to hostile countries, 
would the owners of the plant which pro- 
duces the oil sold to Rumania, if they 
were Americans, be subject to the 20- 
percent tax? 

Mr. MUNDT. The question sounds 
somewhat obtuse, the way the Senator 
has asked it. 

The language of the amendment 
reads: “Any country which has engaged 
in export trade with any Communist 
country supplying it.” 

If it is of that pattern, they would be 
taxed. The question is so obtuse that I 
cannot follow whether or not this is an 
American company. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the American company 
was incorporated in one of the Middle 
Eastern countries and sold the oil to Ru- 
mania, would they not be subject to the 
20-percent tax? 

Mr. MUNDT. They would, if they paid 
an American tax. 

Mr. AIKEN. If it was American fi- 
nanced. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. If this tax were im- 
posed—and it would be a substantial 
tax—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Twenty percent. 

Mr. MONDALE. The practical conse- 
quences would be, I assume, that most 
trade involving a U.S. company or a U.S.- 
owned subsidiary with an Eastern Eu- 
rope nation would become competitively 
unrealistic. This amendment would prob- 
ably eliminate most, if not all, of this 
type of trade. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would hope so. Curi- 
ously enough, Communists are willing to 
pay highly infiated war prices for prod- 
ucts they desperately need. Anyone who 
wants to read profit and loss statements 
of American companies that are making 
money from the war should examine 
what those companies are being paid by 
the Russians, and he will realize that the 
companies can pay a 20-percent tax 
without it hurting too much. That is why 
we put the tax across the corporate in- 
come, not just on war profits. 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator con- 
template that this tax—which I agree 
with him would have the effect of ending 
virtually all trade between this country 
and Eastern Europe—would have the ef- 
fect of denying these commodities to 
Eastern Europe? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. As I said before, they 
will pay fantastically high prices to get 
these items from this country, which has 
the curiously indefensible policy of draft- 
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ing its boys on Monday and encouraging 
its exporters to sell on Wednesday sup- 
plies which next Monday can kill Amer- 
ican boys if those supplies happen to 
wind up in Vietnam. The Communists 
pay a high price. Why not, when our 
country can be induced to shoot itself 
with its own guns? 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator en- 
visage the possibility that this amend- 
ment might not deny anything to East- 
ern Europe, but rather give these cus- 
tomers to our Western Europe competi- 
tors? For example, would we lose mil- 
lions of dollars of trade with Poland and 
the other countries in agricultural prod- 
ucts, the nonstrategic computer busi- 
ness, the petroleum business, the mod- 
ern tool business related to civilian cars, 
and other items of that nature? Would 
not the effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment simply be to give all this business 
to Western Europe? 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator describe 
for me, first, a machine tool useful in 
making cars which is not useful in mak- 
ing tanks or planes? 

Mr. MONDALE. As the Senator knows, 
a small Fiat factory is being constructed 
in Budapest, and another is scheduled 
to be constructed in Moscow or just out- 
side of Moscow. 

Mr. MUNDT. That one was abandoned 
because of the Byrd amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. The credit was elimi- 
nated by that amendment. However, 
American tools are, in fact, a part of the 
factory, but through other forms of fi- 
nancing. 

As I understand this amendment, it 
would not deny a Communist nation any- 
thing, but just cause them to go else- 
where with their business. Would the 
Senator agree with that? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would not agree with 
that. 

Mr. MONDALE. What would they be 
denied? 

Mr. MUNDT. A great many of the 
things they must get from this country 
which are hard to get if not impossible to 
procure elsewhere. 

Mr. MONDALE. Can the Senator cite 
an example? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. The Worden gravity 
meter, which is exclusively an American 
product, which we have been selling to 
the Communist bloc. They buy it here 
because it happens to be an American 
invention, an American device. It is very 
useful in killing many American boys, be- 
cause the enemy needs it to measure the 
accuracy of its weapon trajectory. That 
is why they are willing to pay a high price 
to get these devices. And if they get them 
here, those who sell them should pay a 
heavy tax. 

Mr. MONDALE. If it is used for stra- 
tegic reasons, then our export system 
should prohibit it. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator will be 
shocked to learn what his President has 
done. One thousand nine hundred items 
are on the list of selective exports. 
Ninety-eight percent of the requests 
have been granted by the Johnson 
administration. 

Mr. MONDALE. What are they? 

Mr, MUNDT. If the Senator will re- 
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main in the Chamber until I deliver my 
speech, I will recite them. 

Mr. MONDALE. The Senator from 
South Dakota, I am sure, is aware of the 
remarkable liberalizing events in the 
Eastern European countries, notably 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and to some extent 
Poland, and of more recent date, Czecho- 
slovakia. These countries, although they 
still proclaim communism, are demand- 
ing more and more independence. They 
are becoming more and more independ- 
ent from Comicon, which is the Moscow- 
dominated economic apparatus. They 
have demanded more independence from 
the Eastern Europe military apparatus, 
and they are pursuing an independent 
line in international affairs—witness Ru- 
mania in the Middle East crisis. 

It would appear that the only remain- 
ing sanction which Moscow enjoys in 
trying to impose its will upon these coun- 
tries is the dependence of those countries 
on the Soviet Union for trade. 

Is it not just possible that by trying 
to eliminate trade between this country 
and Eastern Europe in nonstrategic 
items we are not denying them anything 
because they will go to other sources. 
Instead, we may be actually contributing 
to the one thing which remains available 
to Moscow for control of these Eastern 
European countries; namely, trade de- 
pendence? 

Would it not be far wiser for us to be- 
come more involved in nonstrategic 
trade to encourage these nations to shift 
their economies to the West, and there- 
fore place these countries in a position 
to pursue a nondependent, nationalistic 
course in international matters. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would like to be able to 
agree with the Senator, but his state- 
ments leave me on cloud 9. I have heard 
them enunciated by others before. The 
position should be explored. We heard a 
lot of that at the time of the considera- 
tion of the consular treaty. The Secre- 
tary of State engaged in the same hy- 
pothesis that the Senator has just venti- 
lated: We were told are making fine 
progress with the Russians, we are 
getting to be friends, we ought to move 
forward and approve the Consular 
Treaty now because it will cement all of 
these things. 

Well, it has been over a year and the 
Soviet Union has not ratified the treaty 
yet. They have held us up to public 
scorn around the world and they have 
said that they induced us to ratify the 
treaty, but they have not done so. 

We are living in a realistic world. These 
proposed changes are subject to demon- 
strable truth. In speech after speech and 
at meeting after meeting the East Euro- 
pean Communists said, “We are going to 
work to provide whatever it takes to as- 
sist our comrades in North Vietnam to 
blow the Americans out of Southeast 
Asia.” That does not sound like a nice 
Sunday afternoon conversation to me. 

If there is anything to the hypothesis 
of the Senator, he should vote for my 
amendment to test it in the laboratory 
of life. 

All the Communist countries have to 
do is to trade with the United States as 
voluminously as they desire, and to de- 
sist from shipping the weapons of war 
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to Hanoi which are continuing the ugly 
war in Vietnam and making us the scorn 
of the world. 2 

It is no wonder the free world turns 
its back on President Johnson and our 
country when they see us trying to chisel 
out profits from the shipment of arms 
while we are drafting boys to be sent to 
Vietnam. They do not associate with 
that kind of crass materialistic concept 
of war. The Senator wishes it were not 
so and so do I. However, one has to look 
at the facts of life. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times contains an 
article; which I shall ask to have printed 
in the Recor, describing what went on 
at the Prague Conference to which the 
new Czech leaders had been summoned 
by the more Stalinist leadership in East- 
ern Europe. 

It is quite apparent from this story 
and other sources that this conference 
was held to try to slow down the forces 
of nationalism and democracy that were 
being evidenced in Czechoslovakian life. 

This story reports that the policy of 
the Czech Government is to try to re- 
strain the country from the tendencies 
that are operating in favor of a more 
stable world. Working in favor of Com- 
munist control from Moscow was the 
threat of economic reprisal based on the 
present dependency of Czechoslovakia 
upon the Soviet Union for capital, and 
raw supplies to run its industry. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
think that we help the situation by mak- 
ing the Czechs more dependent upon the 
ae Union, as this amendment would 

0 

Mr. MUND T. This amendment would 
not do that. We would help the situation 
because we make it possible for trade 
with Czechoslovakia to expand, provided 
they do not use the trade to join in the 
arming of the enemy we have in North 
Vietnam. That is all there is to our pro- 
posal, whether they are friendly or un- 
friendly. 

I do not accept the New York Times 
as an authority on what happened in 
Czechoslovakia any more than I accept 
what they say in connection with Viet- 
nam because they say we cannot win 
the war and that we ought to pull out. 
One of the Senator’s colleagues from 
Minnesota agrees with them and an- 
other colleague of the Senator from 
Minnesota disagrees with them. Iam not 
going to put the Senator on the spot but 
I am not going to get confused by the 
New York Times. 

Does the Senator 
questions? 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
end of the remarks and not during the 
colloquy, an article entitled “Czechs’ 
Concern Over Bloc Rising” which was 
published on page 10 of the New York 
Times this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 


have other 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Would the Senator 
be interested in having the present 
manager of the bill accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference on a 
voice vote? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would have to talk with 
my colleagues. I am a little more in- 
terested in having a rollcall vote because 
I know the House conferees will be 
obstinate about it. They were pretty 
stubborn when we had the Byrd amend- 
ment on the Fiat Motor Co., and they 
were stubborn when we had the next 
amendment on the curtailing of the 
right of the Export-Import Bank to loan 
American funds to finance trade over 
there. If it is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing right. 

I shall insist on a rollcall vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Very well. 

I wish to ask the Senator a couple of 
questions that occur in trying to make 

an amendment that could be 
enforced. 

For example, the amendment provides: 

(b) The tax imposed by subsection (a) 
shall not apply for any taxable year to any 
taxpayer who submits to the Secretary of 
the or his delegate a statement 
under oath that he has not engaged during 
the taxable year in trade with any Com- 
munist country which is supplying material 
to the Government of North Vietnam. 


Mr. MUNDT. Which is supplying ma- 
terial to the government of North Viet- 
nam, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Very well. Supplying 
material to the Government of North 
Vietnam, 

That would require every taxpayer in 
the United States to comply with this 
provision for an oath. Is that the inten- 
tion of the Senator? 

Mr. MUNDT. The provision means 
there would be an affidavit such as there 
is on a joint income tax return that in- 
volves social security. There would be 
one more statement to check to state that 
you are not doing it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I gather that it is 
the intention of the Senator to have 
every taxpayer who fills out his tax form 
to swear under oath, I guess the taxpayer 
would have to go to a notary public and 
say that he has not been doing any busi- 
ness with Communist countries. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would be the same kind 
of indication that is made in connec- 
tion with other matters on the Internal 
Revenue tax return. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is, just a state- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Subject to perjury. 

Mr. SMATHERS. This proposal might 
become law. What does the Senator 
mean? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is a fair question. 
There would be one tiny square follow- 
ing a short sentence at the bottom of the 
page which would say, “Have you been 
shipping to any Communist country or 
trading with the enemy?” The taxpayer 
would check the square marked “No,” 
just as he now checks a square to indi- 
cate whether he is 65 years of age or 
over. It would not take more than a sec- 
ond of any taxpayer’s time at the most. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If this bill should 
become law, as far as legislative history 
is concerned, it is the intention of the 
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Senator that the taxpayer would not 
have to file an oath. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The taxpayer would 
only check the square. 

Mr. MUNDT. That would be right. 

I would want it subject to the same 
rules of perjury as the other parts of 
the income tax return. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But all taxpayers 
would do that, including taxpayers who 
work in the Capitol cleaning up the 
dishes. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is very important but 
it is only a little scratch of the pen. I 
would think that anyone would be de- 
lighted to put an X in the square and to 
save 20 percent of the tax required of 
those unable to do so. I know I would. 
I wish I had a lot of checks to make like 
that in this era of high taxation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In other words, an- 
other section would be required to fill 
out on the tax return, with a question 
such as “Did you or did you not trade or 
do any business with a country which is 
doing business with the Communists?” 

Mr. MUNDT. Along with all the other 
X’s we will be filling out on our income 
tax forms between now and April 15. We 
will be making a great many of them, but 
none of them gives a 20-percent tax sav- 
ing as this one would. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then, if a person did 
say that he was not doing business with 
a Communist country, at that point there 
would have to be some more lines on the 
income tax form where they would figure 
out the 20 percent of the $1,000 tax, and 
figure that in it. In other words, we would 
lengthen the income tax return which we 
file, would we not? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would not think so. We 
might broaden it instead of lengthening 
it. It would be but a small sentence in a 
small box. 

Mr. SMATHERS. When the Senator 
refers to supplying material to Vietnam, 
over what period of time is that? 

Mr. MUNDT. During the taxable year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is not in here. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, it is. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator would 
be willing to take care of that during the 
taxable year, I assume? In other words, 
legislatively —— 

Mr. MUNDT. Line 6 it is on. Page 1. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As to whether a man 
is engaging in trade with any Communist 
country, that would be upon the taxpayer. 
How about when the Communist country 
supplies the material? Does the Senator 
have any limitation on that? 

Mr. MUNDT. Only as long as we are at 
war. We are now at war. It could not be 
ex post facto on this. It has to be during 
the taxable year, or in futuro. We cannot 
write legislation backward. 

Mr. SMATHERS, The Senator’s idea is 
to have this apply from the time it be- 
comes law—if passed—that is, thereafter. 
In other words, we would say thereafter, 
if any trade was engaged in. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then we should put 
the word “thereafter” in here. 

Mr. MUNDT. It does not need it be- 
cause we cannot write, constitutionally, 
ex post facto laws. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Say that a fellow fi- 
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nally sold something to a Communist 
country this year, but he did not know 
whether it actually was a Communist 
country, is that dealt with here? A Com- 
munist country dealing eventually with 
Vietnam say 2 years later? What do 
we do about that? 

Mr. MUNDT. It says on page 2, line 5, 
“which is supplying,” and that brings it 
to the present. 

Mr. SMATHERS. All right. So then he 
would not be prosecuted in the first in- 
stance if he supplied the material in 
1968 and they did not supply it to Viet- 
nam until 1970, if that war is still going 
on—which we hope it is not. But what 
happens at that point? Will such a man 
be prosecuted, or what? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would not think it 
would be occurring during a taxable year, 
but if he developed a lush customer over 
there and he continues to supply that 
customer, then he would get caught with 
the tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. One could be sym- 
pathetic with the idea that the Senator 
is trying to bring out, but I am hopeful 
that we would not undertake a measure 
of this nature which really leaves much 
to be desired in the manner in which 
the amendment has been drafted. I have 
no criticism to make of my friend be- 
cause I know it was drafted probably in 
a hurry. 

Mr. MUNDT. No complaint against 
the legislative counsel, either. The Sen- 
ate’s legislative council had to do it 
quickly. If the amendment is adopted— 
as I certainly hope it will be—and it 
goes to conference, the technicians will 
be able to take care of any quibbles that 
the technicians are now raising on the 
floor of the Senate because they can get 
to the meat in the coconut. Just like fly 
specks on a sheet of music, they will be 
ascertained and removed so that the 
musical notation will be clear to all. In 
other words, that we see to it trading 
with the enemy is stopped or severely 
penalized. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
know the number of countries supplying 
material to Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not know them all, 
I know some of them. Our Government 
certainly knows them all. The taxpayer 
could be kept advised. We can put an 
order on it. We can get it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Well, if the Senator 
does not know completely, how is the tax- 
payer supposed to know? 

Mr. MUNDT, It will take longer than I 
thought, but we will get to it. I have a 
list of those countries showing where 
supplies to Vietnam come from. 

Mr. SMATHERS. My question is—and 
I do not want to be understood as being 
against what the Senator is trying to do— 
just what countries are sending mate- 
rials of war to Vietnam. How is the tax- 
payer supposed to know? 

Mr. MUNDT. A 6-cent stamp will take 
care of it. If the man is an exporter, he 
will find out anyhow as to the legality of 
it, and a letter to the Department of 
Commerce in Washington will produce 
the entire list. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Well, suppose Al- 
bania—I do not know this—is supplying 
material to Vietnam. 
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Mr. MUNDT. They. have got a record 
of it. Anyone could get it upon request 
with a 6-cent stamp. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then he will get a 
letter back saying “we are not trading 
with Vietnam.” 

Mr. MUNDT. He can go to the Tax 
Court. He does not have to worry if the 
Commerce Department wrongly advises 
him. 


Mr. SMATHERS. What about a part- 
nership? Suppose we have a partnership 
where one member is trading with Al- 
bania, and the other partners know 
nothing about it. Does the action of the 
one partner taint all the partners? Are 
they all to be subject to the tax? Or just 
the one that traded with Albania? How 
does the amendment work in that case? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not sure what kind 
of partnership it would be. It might be 
limited. But that fellow who made that 
kind of deal, he would be liable. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the other partners 
had no knowledge that some of their 
business was with a country supplying 
material to Vietnam, then they would 
not be subject to the tax, is that right? 

Mr. MUNDT. That would be a deci- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Tax Court. I cannot make legislative 
history on the floor of the Senate to meet 
every imaginary contingency. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Well, legislative his- 
tory is made on the floor of the Senate, 
is it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. Right. I have said that 
the partner who knows about that trad- 
ing would be taxed. The rest would have 
to prove their total ignorance. It could 
happen. That is why partnerships seem 
to be going out of style these days and 
corporations are becoming more popular 
because so many people get caught with 
bad partners quite often. 

Mr. SMATHERS. What happens if 
some goods are sent to a country in good 
faith, say to Britain, and then trans- 
ferred by that country, or some inter- 
mediary, to someone in Albania who, in 
turn, will send it on to Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT. They would be in the 
clear, if it is sold to someone in a country 
which is not Communist. We can ap- 
proach those problems later on in the 
session with a different approach. This is 
the first step. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then all that this 
would really require, if a person wants 
to do business, and not pay the addi- 
tional tax would be for him to send his 
products through an intermediary, say, 
in Lichtenstein, and let the goods find 
their way to Albania and then to Viet- 
nam. Thus, once a product was sold to a 
non-Communist country in good faith, 
those who made the sale would not be 
subject to the additional tax under the 
Senator’s amendment; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MUNDT. If they sold it to an en- 
trepreneur in a free country, they would 
not be guilty. We are not trying to cor- 
rect all things here. We are trying to find 
out, really, what is the attitude of the 
Senate toward whether we want to make 
this war possible to win or whether we 
are just talking and complaining about 
it. 

I do not believe we will ever bring the 
war to an end as long as the industrial 
genius of this country is supplying Com- 
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munist countries with the kind of ma- 
terial being shipped, knowing that the 
Communist countries have become the 
sole reason why they continue to fight in 
Hanoi. We raise a lot of quibbles and 
technicalities here. I do not suppose the 
boys getting shot at with something 
which has been refabricated from an 
American exporter is interested in try- 
ing to stop it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not want to get 
into that aspect of the matter. I have 
two sons, both of whom served in Viet- 
nam. Thus, I share the sentiments of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know that the Senator 
does. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I want to get the 
war over in Vietnam, as I know the 
Senator does. 

Mr. MUNDT. We have to start some- 
where. 

Mr. SMATHERS. On the other hand, I 
do not like to see us doing something 
that does not look very practical. I am 
afraid, that actually, we may be doing 
that. If the Senator from South Dakota 
could supply a list of those countries 
which are giving aid to Vietnam, it would 
help, frankly, in making legislative his- 
tory, to warn the taxpayers of this coun- 
try as to those countries they should not 
do business with. But my question is, as 
long as the Senator himself, who has 
followed this sort of thing very closely, 
and who is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, does not know 
this information, then how is the tax- 
payer supposed to know it? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from South 
Dakota knows enough about it to know 
that simply putting a list in the RECORD 
to indicate that other Communist coun- 
tries are not included means it is a par- 
tial list and it could subsequently be out- 
dated. I am talking primarily about Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Po- 
land. Those probably are the big four in 
Eastern Europe. There are undoubtedly 
others, but they will be published in the 
Federal Register and they will be made 
available to the public. There is no mys- 
tery about them. We know that the great- 
est part of this comes out of Russia, be- 
cause she is the great industrial complex 
of the Communist world. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota if he will associate 
himself with me when the majority leader 
comes here and asks if we can limit the 
time on this amendment, and I have to 
tell him I have not even had the op- 
portunity to read the first paragraph of 
my prepared speech. The majority leader 
would like to vote on final passage to- 
night and I would like to help him. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, how long does he 
anticipate his speech will take? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is going to take longer 
now than I originally had anticipated, 
because of some quibbling technicalities 
which have been raised and which must 
be answered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Can the Senator 
estimate how long he will take? 

Mr. MUNDT. No; I do not know how 
long it will take the Senator from Minne- 
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sota and the Senator from Florida to 
ask the remaining questions. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It would be helpful 
if the Senator from South Dakota could 
say how long it would take if he would 
speak without interruption. If we could 
work out such an arrangement for him 
in making his speech, how long would he 
estimate it would take? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would take me some 
time. How long it will take to answer 
the questions, I do not know. I had antic- 
ipated originally that I could make the 
whole case in less than an hour. I see 
now that is not possible. In addition the 
coauthor of this amendment, Senator 
Byrp, has a speech to make. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
think he can finish it an hour from now? 

Mr. MUNDIT. I doubt it. If only two 
Senators who oppose have taken as long 
as they have in asking questions and 
other Senators come to their defense, we 
may be here the rest of the week. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know that 
the Senator who has thus far spoken 
was opposing the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is encouraging. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am just asking the 
question whether it is possible for the 
Senator to accomplish what he seeks to 
accomplish. 

Mr. MUNDT. Realizing that there are 
technicalities involved, and wanting to 
get on with the general idea, if the Sen- 
ator would be willing to accept it and 
then let the technicalities be worked out, 
we could be through here in 30 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have indicated that 
I would be willing to take it to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a good gimmick 
to use on a freshman Senator, but the 
Senator knows me well enough to know 
I would not take that up. I think the issue 
deserves a rolleall vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would never imply 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
does not know more about parliamentary 
procedure than I do. 

Mr. MUNDT. No, but I have sat on 
many conferences, and I know how con- 
ference committees work. If we want to 
do something about the problem, granted 
that it is not perfect, granted that it 
does not cover everything, but that it 
gives some indication to the people of 
the country and the people of the world 
that we are not trying to mix profits 
with war, that we want to shut off these 
supplies, that we are giving our help to 
the war effort, then, fine work, let it go 
to conference. If the Senate does not 
want to do this, fine. But I think every 
Senator is entitled to have a rollcall 
on his proposals at the appropriate time. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
for his patience and courtesy. 

I have just returned from 3 weeks in 
Eastern Europe. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that this Nation’s policy of re- 
stricting credit and imposing excessive 
export controls and other restrictions 
poison the possibilities of expanded 
trade with Eastern Europe. It is a self- 
defeating policy which has actually con- 
tributed to control by Moscow over East- 
ern European countries, slowing down 
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the day when the independent policies 
of those countries can be d. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator differ- 
entiate in his mind the contributions 
trade can make to better understanding 
as between a time of war and a time of 
peace, between countries which trade in 
civilian goods, and do not ship military 
goods to kill our soldiers in Vietnam, and 
those that do; or does the Senator think 
we should treat them all the same? 

Mr. MONDALE. The first answer to 
that question is that we are not denying 
them anything. I think a proper name 
of the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would be the 
De Gaulle amendment, because Presi- 
dent de Gaulle will be delighted if it is 
adopted. It means that the $200 
or $300 million of trade we have with 
Eastern European countries will be made 
available to him for his farming and 
commercial interests. This is also true 
of West Germany, Italy, and England. 

So what we probably are doing, in the 
midst of the balance-of-payment crisis, 
if we adopt the amendment, is to deny 
$300 or $400 million in favorable 
commercial trade in nonstrategic items 
and simply give this trade to others, our 
competitors. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the Senator really 
saying—I want him to correct me if Iam 
wrong, but this is the implication—that 
it is all right in time of war for young 
men to serve their country and leave the 
farm and leave the school, in the neigh- 
borhood of 600,000 of them, and let them 
make that sacrifice, but we should not 
do anything in any way to curtail the 
extra income that war profiteers are 
making because they can sell to a plush 
Communist market in Russia the war- 
making supplies which in turn are re- 
fabricated or manufactured and shipped 
as war material from there? 

Mr. MONDALE. Does the Senator 
think it weakens the Communists and 
strengthens us to inflict on ourselves the 
denial of markets in eastern Europe for 
our farm supplies and other supplies, 
and leave them to France? In what way 
does this contribute to the war effort 
and weaken them and strengthen us? 

Mr. MUNDT. Because many of the 
products they want—and I would not 
give concessions to farmers that I would 
not give to everybody else—which are 
approved for shipment and which we 
send, are goods which are in rather short 
supply in other areas of the world. So 
they come in here and pay the American 
profiteers fantastically high prices be- 
cause they have to have them to keep 
their Russian economy moving at full 
speed. In a desperate situation, one pays 
any price to plug up the holes. So it does 
weaken the United States not to force 
them to go to less productive markets, 
where they have less to choose from, 
where they cannot get such sophisticated 
machinery as gravity meters, machinery 
for oil wells, diamond drills, and all the 
other new and modern tools to be used 
in the bowels of the earth, which have 
been developed in this country because of 
our great oil explorations and oil de- 
velopment here. So those countries can 
get many things here that they would 
not get otherwise or elsewhere. We 
strengthen them by doing that. 
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It is my fundamental position—and 
this is where we disagree—that we should 
do nothing to strengthen our enemy; 
that there is nothing we can sell the 
Communist enemy that is nonstrategic; 
that we should not sell our enemy any- 
thing, not a pencil or a pill, because I 
do not want to do anything to strengthen 
their capacity to prolong the war and 
escalate our loss of life and treasure 
overseas. 

I think the basic flaw in the adminis- 
tration of the President—and the Sena- 
tor, instead of us, should be supporting 
him, and I have supported him in Viet- 
nam—is that he relies too much on mili- 
tary strength, military effort, military 
weapons, and military sacrifices, and has 
not really begun to utilize our diplomatic 
strength and our industrial strength and 
our great commerce. We propose that 
some should pay 20 percent, because 
these certain exporters have been trading 
with the Communists overseas. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I will yield, if the Sena- 
tor will associate himself with me when 
the majority leader consults us about a 
time limitation and point out that he has 
prevented me from even getting started 
with my prepared presentation. 

Mr. MONDALE. In the article to which 
I earlier referred about the Dresden 
meeting, Mr. Henry Kamm, reporting 
from Prague on March 26, states: 

A high member of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment indicated in conversation that eco- 
nomic pressure had been put on Czechoslo- 
vakia to restrain her internal liberalization 
and to hold the Soviet-block line in foreign 
policy. 

I emphasize “economic pressure.” 

In other words, what happened in 
Dresden was that the Stalinist-type 
Communist leaders summoned Dubcek 
and the new leaders of the Communist 
Party, because they were terribly con- 
cerned about the liberalization going on 
in Czechoslovakia. The article implies 
that the only thing available to Moscow 
is economic pressure, and notes the par- 
ticular economic dependence of Czecho- 
slovakia on Soviet Russia. 

Does the proposal of the Senator from 
South Dakota weaken or strengthen the 
Soviet Union? I believe it serves to 
strengthen, by increasing that economic 
dependence and the corresponding abil- 
ity of the Soviet Union to apply pressure. 

I believe the Senator’s proposal is bad 
for our balance of payments. I think it 
is bad for the development of peaceful 
coexistence, free trade, and understand- 
ing between the East and the West. I 
believe it is the one means by which 
we can most strongly contribute to the 
economic hold which the Soviet Union 
wishes to continue to exercise over east- 
ern Europe. 

Further, it denies nothing to eastern 
Europe; it simply gives De Gaulle and 
the other leaders of western Europe the 
opportunity to supply what we would 
withhold. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to answer that. 

Let us take Czechoslovakia, since that 
country is the example the Senator has 
quoted. I, too, have been in Czechoslo- 
vakia, though not recently—not with- 
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in the last 8 months—so I bow to my 
friend from Minnesota as being much 
more expert than I am for that reason, 
and also because he reads the New York 
Times with much greater dedication 
than I. 

I remind the Senator, however, of the 
events of the last liberal uprising in 
Czechoslovakia when that great liberal, 
Jan Masaryk, was murdered by being 
thrown out the window. That is how that 
one ended. So this time hey are resort- 
eee economic pressure, Let us explore 

at. 

We can say to the Czechs, “You need 
not trade much with Russia any more. 
We have a lot of wonderful merchandise 
over here. You make some fine things 
we would like to have in our country. We 
can work it out, just as soon as you will 
agree not to ship weapons to Hanoi to 
continue to prolong the war,” which is 
causing such agony in this country and 
which is actually the reason we are de- 
bating this bill today. 

The proponents of the measure are 
saying, “Let us tax everybody 10 percent 
higher.” I say, “Let us shorten the war 
by curtailing the supplies which are pro- 
longing the war,” and we run into a maze 
of technicalities. I believe it is just as 
plausible that we can help make this 
split more certain by saying to the 
Czechs, Lou can count on us; you just 
quit shipping supplies to Hanoi,” and 
thereby putting a little bit more pressure 
on Russia. Russia is having something 
of a hard time meeting her commitments 
now. She is trying to establish superiority 
in antiballistic missiles. We hear debates 
as to whether we now have a missile lag 
with Russia or not. She is developing a 
tremendous new navy. She has been able 
to arm North Korea. 

The administration says that we could 
not have protected the Pueblo when she 
came near the coast of North Korea. 
Why? Because of 75 Russian Migs just 
over the hill. Where did they come from? 
From Russia; from this great military 
economy they have built up in part be- 
cause we and others have come to their 
aid, have taken care of their civilian 
needs, and have let them put all of their 
resources into the military. 

We have thereby permitted the arming 
of the Arab States, and they are on the 
verge of another war, simply because 
Russia and other Communist States have 
supplied arms to Nasser and his friends— 
the Senator knows it and I know it—and 
we made it easier for them to do it by 
satisfying the needs of the Russian civil- 
ian economy, so that they could take the 
men, the materiel, the planes and equip- 
ment that would normally be used for 
civilian needs and concentrate on mak- 
ing themselves the great, big military 
merchant and supply source of the 
world. 

I want to stop that just a little bit. 
I want to do it so badly that I am willing 
to accept a technical difficulty or two in 
drafting the legislation. I think an ex- 
pression by the Senate on intent is the 
important thing. That is why I want a 
rollcall. 

Good gracious, if the majority of Sen- 
ators feel as does the Senator from 
Minnesota, fine; that is what a rollcall 
is for. Let us reveal that. If they feel, 
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however, as do I, that we ought to do 
something different after 5 years of 
fighting and no period of winning, then 
I think we have got to do something 
different, and it should not be to pull out, 
or pull back, under that enclave theory 
of General Gavin, which I think is as 
dead as the soldiers would be all around 
him if he were in charge, and were to 
do it. 

But let us not just sit here and twiddle 
our thumbs and say, “Let us send 50,000 
more soldiers, and escalate our sales to 
Russia, so she can send enough men, 
guns, Migs, and weapons to kill the 
additional 50,000.” 

When are we going to get off from 
this bloody treadmill, and try something 
different? Here, at least, is a suggestion: 
to curtail the source of supply and thus 
reduce the length and the cost of the war. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I promised to yield first 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Just one minute. 

I, too, am grateful that we are to 
have a rollcall. It is quite clear that the 
philosophy underlining the Senator’s 
proposal has been the dominating one 
in both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

I think this philosophy is tragically 
wrong: it is misguided; it is helping the 
enemy; it is hurting our balance of pay- 
ments; it is interfering with peaceful 
strategic trade; it is obliterating our 
attempts to understand each other more; 
and, tragically, it is preventing the best 
hope for these pathetic countries of East- 
ern Europe to be able to stand on their 
own feet and wrest themselves free 
from Soviet control. In the old days, the 
Khrushchev strategy in the Hungarian 
uprising was based on suppression by 
force. Those days are over. 

Mr. MUNDT. Are you sure? 

Mr. MONDALE. I am not sure. 

Mr. MUNDT. You do not take the 
word of the New York Times for it, abso- 
lutely into permanency. You may be sorry 
if you do. 

Mr. MONDALE. I am not as close to 
Moscow as is the Senator from South 
Dakota. I think these days are over, but 
he may have better information than I. 

In any event, it is quite apparent, re- 
gardless of that, that the basic strategy 
of the Soviet Union today is to maintain 
economic dependence over Eastern Eu- 
rope. The Soviet Union is terribly con- 
cerned by the dramatic shift of trade, 
on the part of Rumania, to Western 
markets. 

For when countries become independ- 
ent of the Soviet Union in trade, they 
almost inevitably show that they will be- 
_ independent in political matters as 
wW 

I believe this policy should be debated. 
I think Congress is making a serious mis- 
take. The countries of Western Europe 
are the main beneficiaries, because they 
are getting the markets. Eastern Europe 
is not being denied anything. I think if 
this amendment is agreed to, there will 
be joy in Moscow, and there will be joy 
in France; but there should be very little 
joy in Washington. 

Mr. MUNDT. There will certainly be 
joy among the armed services in Viet- 
nam if we adopt it. The Senator can add 
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that, too. It will not be limited to those 
places the Senator mentioned and, in 
my opinion, will not be evident there, 
even if in fact the Senator’s hypothesis 
is sound, and I have heard it for a long 
time—I sit on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and listen to it. In fact, I 
have spent more time listening to State 
Department speakers apologizing for 
their bad guesses about this particular 
policy than anything else they talk about, 
because they have made a lot of these 
conjectures, and always have an alibi 
ready when they do not work out. 

For example, there is the fact of the 
Russians’ failing to sign the Consular 
Agreement., They have done nothing 
about it. If the Senator’s hypothesis is 
sound, they would have signed it a long 
time ago. The State Department also 
guessed wrong and advised us badly on 
that one. 

But apart from that, if they are now 
going to try to put countries together, 
and cement their Communist coalition 
by becoming the great provider, econom- 
ically, for the rest of the world, it would 
seem to me, if that hypothesis were cor- 
rect, we would not be helping it by our 
amendment. We would not be making 
it easier for the Russian economy to plug 
up those loopholes, so that they can pro- 
vide all those things. They buy from us 
only the things they desperately need. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator in- 
tend to offer his list of items? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. Obviously, we will 
not now finish this debate tonight. There 
are pages of exactly what they bought, 
the date they purchased it, and the pay- 
ment in terms of our dollars. I think the 
Senator is entitled to know that. I think 
our constituents are entitled to know 
that, because we are going to say, by our 
vote on this issue when it comes to a 
vote some time tomorrow, “All right; let 
us encourage an expansion of that war- 
feeding trade” or we are going to say, 
“Let us discourage it.” 

Certainly the pending amendment is 
not going to solve the problem. I think 
that we can argue the economic matter 
either way. Only time can tell which one 
of us is correct as far as the economic 
philosophy is concerned. But we have a 
war on our hands today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noticed during the 
discussion of the able Senator from 
South Dakota that he has several times 
used the words “war materials,” and re- 
ferred to the fact that the Communist 
countries are supplying war materials 
to North Vietnam. 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps I should have 
said weapons of war, too. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice, however, in 
reading his amendment that he does not 
confine his amendment to the furnish- 
ing by Communist countries of war ma- 
terials or materials of war, but the 
amendment says, “supplying material to 
the Government of North Vietnam.” 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
That is any material. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We find the words on 
lines 7 and 8 of page 1: “which is sup- 
plying materials to the Government of 
North Vietnam.” 
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Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We also find the same 
words on page 2 of the amendment 
which is the portion which covers the 
affidavit by the taxpayer. The same 
words are used there. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator proposes then that the taxpayer 
in order to free himself from the tax if 
he deals with any Communist country 
must be able to make an affidavit that 
that country is not furnishing any type 
of material to North Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct, 
it says “material” and, as I say, if one 
adopts my hypotheses—if one disagrees, 
fine—it is clear, people think that we 
can fight a war with an enemy and give 
him everything but ammunition and win 
the war and send him clothing and 
fruits and vegetables and housing ma- 
terial and bathtubs. I think that in this 
kind of a war, we are fighting an eco- 
nomic war along with a military war 
and we should deliberately do nothing 
at all to strengthen our enemy. 

That is one of my big quarrels with 
President Johnson whose direction of 
the war is that he can continue to pile 
on the military strength and increase 
the casualties as if there were no eco- 
nomic way by which to put the pinch 
on Hanoi. I think that there is. I think 
we should start trying now—with this 
amendment. 

I want to break down their economy 
by stopping all exports from going there 
as much as we can and by putting on 
an economic pincher, which I think we 
can do rapidly and with less cost in lives 
than by bombing them, by simply put- 
ting pressure on their supply of war 
material. That is why we provided that 
it cover materials of any kind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator did not 
intend to cover the war materials or 
materials of war or to use similar words, 
but intended to cover materials of any 
kind exported from Communist coun- 
tries to North Vietnam. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
That leaves the Senator from Florida in 
a very difficult position. 

I have served on conference commit- 
tees twice in the last 2 years in which 
amendments were pending that in- 
volved this general question. One had to 
do with the foreign aid appropriation. 
One had to do with the last version of 
Public Law 480. 

In both cases the conferees were fur- 
nished with figures from the Department 
of Commerce which showed rather con- 
clusively that the principal furnishers 
of materials other than war supplies to 
North Vietnam were Japan and Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. MUNDT. And England, France, 
West Germany, and many others. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the thrust of the 
amendment is to prevent any material 
from reaching North Vietnam, I think 
the Senator should take notice of the 
fact that the principal suppliers of ma- 
terials other than war materials to North 
Vietnam are not Communist countries. 

I wonder why the Senator has limited 
his amendment to Communist nations. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a good question 
and I shall gladly answer it. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. If the thrust of the 
Senator’s amendment is as broad as he 
has indicated, and if he is anxious to 
prevent any materials from reaching 
North Vietnam, I think he, who inciden- 
tally was in one instance a conferee on 
one of the bills I have mentioned, should 
have knowledge of the fact and should 
recall that the figures furnished us by 
the Commerce Department showed very 
clearly that most of the materials reach- 
ing North Vietnam, other than war ma- 
terials, came from two friendly coun- 
tries, Hong Kong and Japan. Does the 
Senator recall that? 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course I remember 
that. I will now answer the question the 
Senator was asking, and that was, if I 
understand it correctly, that he wanted 
to know why we did not spell out weap- 
ons of war and why we included all 
materials exported from Communist 
countries to North Vietnam. That is a 
very good question. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and I discussed that at some length. In 
the first place, when we start trying to 
spell out what are weapons of war and 
what are nonstrategic supplies, as the 
Senator from Florida knows as well as I, 
we at once hit a hopeless impasse un- 
less one catalogs and inventories all 
of the items to be included or removed. 

In the second place, it is true that Ja- 
pan, West Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, England, to a great degree, and 
many of the other so-called friendly 
countries are shipping materials other 
than weapons of war to North Vietnam 
and are thereby in a sense shooting in the 
back their friend Uncle Sam who is de- 
fending their freedom, because they are 
making it more possible for Hanoi to 
continue and to escalate the war. Never- 
theless, while they do that, we recognize 
that in the winning of this war, we must 
shut off first and foremost the shipment 
of missiles, guns, Migs, tanks, and 
ground-to-ground rockets, because we 
are fighting a country that cannot man- 
ufacture its own sophisticated weapons. 

If we would just decide that instead of 
sending boys over there to such a great 
extent we would keep these countries 
from shipping armaments, the war 
would be over soon. I am convinced that 
it would have been over more than a year 
ago had we been able to develop some 
kind of blockade. I know the arguments 
against bombing Haiphong and against 
blockading the harbor. However, had we 
been able to blockade the harbor, the war 
would have been over. This amendment 
provides a different, a safer, but still an 
effective step in stopping those war 
supplies from reaching North Vietnam. 

This is the first step in the direction 
of making it unlikely that the Com- 
munist countries will continue to supply 
that endless, growing chain of weapons 
to North Vietnam. That is why we said 
materials, as far as the Communist 
countries are concerned and did not take 
any action against any of the non- 
Communist countries, because none of 
them are sending any of the armaments 
or military weapons. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Frankly, I am sur- 
prised. I thought that probably the Sen- 
ator had inadvertently omitted the word 
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“military” before materials,“ or had 
omitted some similar word. 

Mr. MUNDT. We did it deliberately. 

Mr. HOLLAND. However, since I find 
that the Senator is definitely trying to 
preclude trade between our country and 
any Communist country that is supply- 
ing any kind of material whatsoever to 
North Vietnam, and since the Senator 
knows, as I know he knows, that the prin- 
cipal suppliers of materials other than 
war materials to North Vietnam are not 
the Communist countries, but are in- 
stead Japan and Hong Kong 

Mr. MUND T. Just a moment. The Sen- 
ator said that I know, and the Senator 
from Florida knows that I know, that the 
principal supplies of materials other 
than war materials to North Vietnam 
are Japan and Hong Kong. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator was one 
of the conferees on one of the conference 
committees to which I referred. 

Mr. MUNDT. However, when the Sen- 
ator says that I know and he knows that 
I know that the major suppliers of non- 
military goods are Japan and Hong 
Kong, that depends upon how he defines 
those supplies. If the Senator is talking 
strictly about food supplies, nonmili- 
taristic supplies, and supplies that can- 
not be refabricated into military weap- 
ons, I concur. However, if the Senator is 
commingling other items, I deny the ac- 
curacy of the statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the data 
furnished us by the Commerce Depart- 
ment shows very clearly that the prin- 
cipal suppliers of material generally 
other than military supplies to Vietnam 
were Hong Kong and Japan. 

That covers cloth of all kinds, food and 
supplies of all kinds. That covers all kinds 
of knickknacks, household goods of 
every kind, and many other types of 
goods, as the Senator well remembers. 

Mr. MUNDT. When the Senator limits 
it to that limited list then I concur. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was frankly surprised 
that the Senator left out the word mili- 
tary, because that word was not left out 
in the amendment which we had before 
us which dealt with the foreign aid bill 
and with the Public Law 480 authoriza- 
tion bill. This problem makes the amend- 
ment have a rather hollow ring, because 
it is aimed at cutting off supplies other 
than military supplies from only a 
limited source and which furnishes only 
a small part of those supplies other than 
military supplies. I am surprised that this 
was not an oversight, and I want to ex- 
press the surprise in the RECORD. 

Mr. MUNDT. What particularly does 
the Senator find wrong with keeping the 
Communist countries from shipping 
these materials to our enemy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe there is no 
difference between a thimble or a hand- 
kerchief or a shirt that comes from Hong 
Kong and one that might come from a 
Communist country, and I believe there 
is no difference between a can of food of 
some kind that comes from Hong Kong 
or Japan and one that comes from a 
Communist country. 

If the Senator seriously is trying to cut 
off materials of all types, I am amazed 
that he does not take note of the fact 
that the principal suppliers of materials 
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other than war materials to North Viet- 
nam are the friendly countries which I 
have mentioned, together with some oth- 
ers which he has mentioned, who supply 
lesser amounts—the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and others. It makes the amendment 
have a much different meaning to me, 
and I have already said it makes the 
amendment have a rather hollow ring, if 
the Senator really meant to leave out the 
word “military” in connection with ma- 
terials. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I said before, the only 
reason the word “military” is left out is 
to make certain that those who tend to 
make mountains out of molehills in the 
field of technical, microscopic analyses 
cannot apply the same technique that we 
have had ventilated on the floor of the 
Senate today, and say, “How do you 
know that the Russians are sending them 
a military supply? This is not a gun. This 
is only the stock of a gun. The barrel is 
in the other package, It is not put to- 
gether.” 

So if you are going to make it effective, 
you have to make it “material” when 
you are dealing with the great Commu- 
nist sources supplying the weapons for 
North Vietnam. 

The reason why we are not concerned 
about the material going in from Tokyo 
and such places—although personally I 
am concerned, and I wish the free world 
would help us in a great, joint economic 
effort to end the war—why we are not 
trying to legislate against that now is 
that, happily, the free nations of the 
world are not the offenders in the areas 
where it hurts the most and where our 
boys are getting killed with imported 
armaments. Mig’s are made in Russia; 
8,000 Russian antiaircraft guns are 
shooting down nobody knows how many 
American boys, while we debate the is- 
sues and quibble over technicalities here 
on the Senate floor today. Every one of 
those guns was sent from Russia, and all 
the big tanks about which we read go in 
from Russia. Why should we not do 
something realistic? We squander our 
time and worry about taxes and such 
things. We had better move along the 
paths which are available to us. We can- 
not correct all the cupidity and the de- 
sires of tradesmen in all the other coun- 
tries to make easy profits from difficult 
wars but we can start reducing our losses 
in life and treasure by approving this 
amendment now. We can do something 
about the people in America who sell 
these materials. All materials sold to 
those countries would be subject to the 
20 percent war profiteering tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator would 
so change his amendment as to make 
it apply to the item with which he is 
concerned—that is, the supply of mili- 
tary equipment—it would be one thing. 
But he has not done it, and he has made 
his amendment such as to apply to all 
materials, when we all know that the 
materials other than military which go 
to North Vietnam, in the main, come 
from non-Communist countries. We 
know that. We have been furnished that 
information. So long as the amendment 
is in its present form, I cannot support it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding, with 
his customary courtesy. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I should like to make one 
further comment, before I yield to the 
distinguished coauthor of the amend- 
ment, because I should like hir: to speak 
today, and I have not completed the first 
paragraph of my speech. 

However, I am a realist—I say this par- 
ticularly to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE], the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]— 
the Senator from Virginia and I are real- 
ists. We are trying to do something prac- 
tical. So we herewith put in the Recorp, 
in black and white, a public challenge. 
We will be most eager to have from any- 
one who finds technical faults with this 
amendment suggestions for improving 
the amendment. When the time to vote 
arrives tomorrow, if the suggestions come 
with sincerity and the statement, “We 
will then support the amendment,” we 
will embrace those suggestions. 

Of course, if this is just a haggling 
desire to try to destroy the amendment, 
we will not do it. We welcome sugges- 
tions. We appreciate meaningful crit- 
icisms. Give us a positive approach, and 
we will embrace it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not raise a techni- 
cality. The thrust of the Senator’s argu- 
ment has been that the approval of his 
amendment would inhibit the shipment 
of arms to Vietnam. I agree that a vote 
for this amendment might express dis- 
favor of those who trade with the Com- 
munist cour.tries which supply arms to 
Vietnam. But I must ask what effect 
would it have upon preventing or even 
inhibiting the supply of arms to Viet- 
nam? Does the Senator believe it would 
truly have any effect? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. I am not just inter- 
ested in a forensic exercise. 

I have sat with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and have seen him 
wring his hands, as I have wrung mine, 
about the fact that after 5 years of 
bloody war we do not do anything dif- 
ferent except sending more boys to Viet- 
nam and incurring more casualties. We 
do not try anything different. We do not 
even try to stop the influx of weapons 
from abroad. 

The Senator from Kentucky knows the 
reasons we hear as well as I: “It might 
antagonize Russia if we bomb Haiphong, 
so we let the supplies pour in from the 
north on the Red Chinese railroad and 
from the east through the harbor.” 

Senator Ben and I say that here is 
one way in which we can cease shipping 
the ingredients badly needed by Russia 
to fabricate the weapons she manufac- 
tures and sends to Hanoi. Here is one way 
to cut the supply of weapons used by 
our shooting enemy. I do not know how 
it can be simpler. If we just stop them 
from making and sending 100 extra guns, 
we can save some American lives. 

Mr. COOPER. I have enjoyed my 
service on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations with the Senator from South 
Dakota, and I have learned to appreciate 
him even more than I have in the past. 
He is consistent. He is a very patriotic 
man. 
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But in voting for this amendment 
would we be doing anything more than 
giving the illusion to a soldier in Vietnam 
that we are helping him. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are helping him. It is 
not an illusion. 

Mr. COOPER. We might present our- 
selves to the people of this country as 
patriotic persons, and we are without 
the amendment. The practical question 
is whether we would accomplish anything 
by adopting the amendment. I doubt that 
it would have the slightest effect upon 
Russia or the eastern Communist coun- 
tries, except to cause them to be more 
adamant in their position, I do not wish 
to vote for a gesture. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator yield 
for a counterquestion? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not wish to vote for 
a gesture. 

Will the Senator agree with me that 
by stopping the shipment of Worden 
gravimeters, which the Russians can get 
from no other country but the United 
States, which helps them measure the 
accuracy of the rockets they use to kill 
American boys, if their aim is off instead 
of on target, would we not have helped 
saved the lives of some of American 
boys? 

They frantically try to get these de- 
vices, because they cannot get them any- 
where else. Would not that alone justify 
this effort? 

Mr. COOPER. If a bill should come 
before the Senate which would do what 
the Senator desires—prevent the export 
of such devices to Russia—of course it 
should be approved. The administration 
can take such action now. I do not be- 
lieve an extra 10-percent surtax would 
have that effect. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I add, because the 
Senator is proceeding on my time, the 
Senator may have all the time he wishes 
to question me, but I wish to make clear 
that on the tax measure, and I want the 
Senator to understand, this proposal does 
not only involve the profits on trade with 
Communists—it would have the impact 
of sharply reducing, if not in fact, sub- 
stantially stopping such wartime trade. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. 

Mr. MUNDT. This would involve the 
entire corporate tax corporate. 

IBM is one of the offenders because 
they are sending computers to the Rus- 
sians and computers are almost an ar- 
mament because by that means they are 
able to have men in the right place and 
at the right time. If IBM insists on prof- 
its of this kind, I think its income should 
be subject to the tax. That would be the 
penalty. 

Mr. COOPER. I had said I would not 
raise a technical issue; and now, the Sen- 
ator is leading me to one. 

I doubt that we can impose on a tax- 
payer a tax rate higher than would be 
imposed on another taxpayer in the same 
class of income. 

Mr. MUNDT. It has been done many a 
time. We have had the excess war profits 
tax on war products manufacturers. 
There is nothing novel in our proposal. 

Mr. COOPER. If a measure comes be- 
fore the Congress, with the effect the 
Senator and all desire, it would, I believe, 
receive support. 
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However, to vote for an amendment, 
the effect of which is doubtful, could be 
considered by the people of the United 
States and the men in Vietnam as not 
much more than a gesture. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope the Senator sleeps 
well tonight and comes in tomorrow with 
the right decision. 

There is no place where we as Sen- 
ators have a better opportunity to save 
the lives of our brave fighting men. 

I shall refer to another illustration. We 
are shipping to the Russians rifle-clean- 
ing compounds. The Senator can bet his 
bottom Kentucky dollar the Russians are 
trans-shipping that rifle-cleaning com- 
pound to their comrades in Vietnam be- 
cause the troops who are there are having 
a difficult time keeping their rifles clean 
and functioning in that climate. 

If we can keep them from having clean 
rifles with which to kill American boys, is 
that not worth having a taxpayer pay a 
penalty tax if he wants to trade with the 
enemy? I wonder what right he thinks 
he has anyway, trading with the enemy 
in time of war, and this is a time of war. 

We simply say, “Go ahead if you put 
your corporation profits above patriot- 
ism, the people of this country, and 
peace. Go ahead, but you have to pay a 
20-percent tax across the board to do 
it.’ That is a realistic matter and it 
will stop virtually all trading with the 
enemy. 

Of course, lives are saved when weap- 
ons are taken away from the enemy. 
The President says, “Give me more men; 
escalate the bombing.” We stay with him 
because we say that to accept defeat in 
Vietnam is disastrous but we deplore his 
totally inconsistent and indefensible 
trade policy, vis-a-vis our Communist 
enemies. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am glad to associate myself with the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. I doubt that there are many 
people in the entire Congress who have 
given as much study or devoted as much 
time to learning just what the Commerce 
Department has done in granting export 
licenses to nations throughout the 
world. I think that over the last 2 years 
he has rendered a fine service to the 
people of the United States, as well as 
to the people of the great State of South 
Dakota in the work he has done in this 
field. 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
the senior Senator from South Dakota. 
It was his work last August, and I was 
glad to be associated with him, that 
brought to an end the talk, including 
talk on the part of the President of the 
United States, to have taxpayers finance 
a Fiat automobile plant in the Soviet 
Union; while at the same time the Soviet 
Union is the principal supplier of war 
materials to North Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
today is not a perfect one. It does not 
reach all of the problems that need to 
be reached. 

However, it seems to me that it makes 
a step in the direction that we need to 
go because I have been waiting for 212 
years to see some sense of urgency on 
the part of our Government in trying 
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to bring the Vietnam war to a conclu- 
sion. 

I submit that there has been very 
little, if any, diplomatic and financial 
pressure exerted by our Government in 
an effort to keep friend and foe alike 
from supplying that nation and those 
men who are fighting American soldiers 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I wish to cite a few fig- 
ures. During 1966 the United States suf- 
fered 35,000 casualties in Vietnam. Dur- 
ing 1967 the United States suffered 71,000 
casualties in Vietnam. During that 2- 
year period we had an average of 1,000 
U.S. casualties per week. 

Now, we come to 1968 and during the 
first 11 weeks of this year we have aver- 
aged 2,300 American casualties. 

We are in a major war. One would not 
know that from being in Washington, 
but we are in a major war. Only in three 
other wars in the history of our Govern- 
ment have there been more casualties. 
Those three wars were the Civil War, 
World War I, and World War II. The 
total number of U.S. casualties in Viet- 
nam have surpassed the total number of 
casualties in the Korean war. 

I say that our Government—Congress, 
the President, and the executive 
branch—are obligated to take every rea- 
sonable step to put pressure on friend 
and foe alike to get this war over with. 
Yet I cannot see that there is any real 
sense of urgency on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to do that. 

The amendment we are considering 
might be called an antiprofiteering 
tax. I have been a businessman all my 
life, so I am not antibusiness. But I do 
not like American businesses trading with 
nations which in turn supply and equip 
a nation with which we are at war. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] stated 
time and again on the floor of the Senate 
today, if it is the wish of those companies 
to do that, then they should pay an extra 
tax, a profiteering tax, a war tax, for that 
privilege. 

I would hope that they would volun- 
tarily cease trading with nations which 
are supplying our enemy. It seems to me 
that that would be the proper course for 
an American company to take. 

I do not want to see trade disrupted 
between the United States and Eastern 
European countries. I should like to see 
more trade between the United States 
and European countries. But the United 
States is at war; those countries are not 
at war. 

I say that so long as we are at war, an 
entirely different situation exists with re- 
spect to American companies that trade 
with nations which in turn supply our 
enemies. 

I feel very keenly about the war in 
Vietnam. I have from the beginning 
questioned the wisdom of our becoming 
involved in a ground war in Asia. But the 
United States having sent 500,000 Ameri- 
cans to Southeast Asia, I submit that we 
in the United States, and we in Congress 
especially, are obligated to put all the fi- 
nancial and diplomatic pressure that we 
can on friend and foe alike in an en- 
deavor to bring the war to an early and 
successful conclusion. 

Thus, I intend to support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
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Dakota, of which I am a cosponsor. It 
is not perfect. There are some technical 
flaws in it perhaps, but the technicalities 
can be worked out with the lawyers in the 
conference committee. 

At least, it seeks to show to the Ameri- 
can people that Congress has some inter- 
est in doing what it can to bring this very 
tragic war, in which this country has 
been engaged for a long time now, to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

NOTICE BY SENATOR MUNDT REGARDING TIME 
LIMITATION ON DEBATE TOMORROW 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
proceed long enough to say that al- 
though very few Senators have been in 
the Chamber to listen to the debate to- 
day, obviously all Senators can and 
cats read the Recorp tomorrow morn- 

Very properly, at least, every Senator 
should have someone in his office who 
can tell him in the morning everything 
of significance that has appeared in the 
RECORD. 

Accordingly, I thought I would say that 
we are trying to work out an arrange- 
ment, after convening at 11 o’clock, to- 
morrow morning to proceed with this 
debate and work out a reasonable time 
limitation so that we can vote at a rea- 
sonably early hour in the afternoon. 

For that reason, I should like to 
know how many—if any—Senators wish 
to talk on this issue and would want me 
to reserve some time for them, so that 
I will not agree to a unanimous-consent 
request for a time limitation that might 
shut off some Senators who wished to 
speak. 

Senators, of course, always read the 
Recorp, or have someone in their offices 
who read it every day, so that they can 
find out about the kind of discussion I 
am mentioning now. so that if there are 
any repercussions tomorrow as a result 
of the time limitation and someone says 
to me, “I wanted to talk. Why did you 
not leave me some time?” I can say, “You 
should have read the Recorp.” All Sena- 
tors are now on notice about the limi- 
tation of debate. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
into the Recorp for the benefit of those 
who think we are playing around with 
this amendment and dealing with 
thimbles and knickknacks, and spools of 
thread, some more of the specifics of 
what type of trade with the enemy we are 
actually trying to curtail. 

I mean, the Senate is a mature body. 
The war in Vietnam is not one being 
fought at the White House. It is not 
just a presidential war. It is not what 
my good friend from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
used to call MeNamara's war.” Mr. Me- 
Namara has gone. It has now gotten to 
be everyone’s war. We have been in it for 
a long time—5 bloody, shooting, killing 
years—and the wheels are still spinning 
in the same bloody grooves, without any 
real accomplishment or progress. 

It is getting to be most difficult for 
those of us who are supporting the ad- 
ministration, in the monotonous repeti- 
tion of a formula of failure, to continue 
to support it when, as the Senator from 
Virginia has pointed out so eloquently, 
the administration has virtually utilized 
none of our economic power, none of our 
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diplomatic power, and none of our 
capacity for world leadership, to try to 
bring concerted effort upon Hanoi to 
come to the peace table before we have 
any continuing escalation of the casual- 
ties and the military consequences. 

So the question rightfully arises, be- 
cause even the technical critics of the 
amendment, even the captains of the 
commandos who damn it with faint 
praise, admit that this 20 percent tax 
will probably shut off a lot of trade in 
these kinds of supplies to Russia. If she 
cannot get them, it is going to have the 
chain reaction of reducing Russia's 
supply of trade with North Vietnam. 

If we show just a little willingness on 
the other hand to recognize that in war- 
time people should not be profiteering 
unconscionably by trading with the 
enemy, perhaps a wise and persuasive 
American leader—our present President 
or someone else—can then say to our 
friends in the free world: “Look here, we 
are denying ourselves. How about kind 
of shortening up a little bit on what you 
are sending your enemy and ours over 
there?” Possibly then we can get the war 
over with, instead of continuing it under 
a formula which everybody knows is 
steadily escalating without the desired 
results. 

When we have an administration that 
has its needle stuck in one groove, when 
all it plays is, “More troops, more money, 
more deaths, more war,” that is not 
going to get the job done. We have to do 
some constructive thinking and to em- 
ploy some new tactics. Here at least is a 
different approach. Here we are doing 
something positive. If it hurts anybody 
at all, it will hurt some bloated American 
war profiteer who will not make as much 
money as he was making before in trad- 
ing with the enemy. 

Our amendment may have some tech- 
nical flaws and deficiencies, which can 
be worked out in conference, but it 
moves in the direction that the great 
heart pulse of America wants us to move 
in, and that is move forward on with 
the job of getting on with the war with 
fewer, rather than larger, casualties. 

What does the list include? I have 
mentioned gravimeters. I have men- 
tioned cleaning compounds for rifles. Let 
me mention a few other products, be- 
cause the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLanD] said we are not interested if 
we are just going to deal with thimbles 
and other nonmilitary materials, 

There was one shipment, for example, 
of $482,273 worth of oil production and 
drilling machinery. No question about 
what that is for. It is for drilling wells 
to get oil. 

Where does the oil go? It goes directly 
to Hanoi to such an extent that every 
gallon of oil used by every moving ma- 
chine which has killed an American boy 
in the Vietnam war in the last 4 or 5 
years has been supplied by Russia. 

Do we want to penalize the country 
of shipment? Do we want to decrease 
these shipments? Do we want to encour- 
age them? Let us have a rollcall decision 
to see just what we want to do in this 


area. 

The Soviets have a great desire for 
aluminum and aluminum alloys, because 
they are busy building war planes for 
Nasser, for Korea, for North Vietnam, 
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and for themselves. So, in one order, 
they purchased $4,695,000 worth of 
aluminum products from the United 
States. It is a substance important to 
them in the manufacture of their planes, 
missiles, rockets, and other products with 
which they deal death and destruction to 
our American boys overseas. 

So, Senators will vote tomorrow, this 
time with their eyes open. Should we en- 
courage or discourage these death-deal- 
ing supplies? 

Let me point them out so Senators can 
read about it in the morning and their 
constituents can read about it later. I 
refer to page 6814 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 18, 1968. There are 
four and a half pages spelling out the 
inventory that President Lyndon John- 
son fixed by Executive action on Octo- 
ber 12, 1966, saying to his associates in 
America, “Go out and profiteer. These 
things you can sell, without limit and 
without license, to our fighting enemy.” 

All the Senator from Virginia and I 
are saying is that if we allow them to 
trade with the enemy, they should pay a 
20-percent tax on the blood traffic in 
which they engage. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask to have 
the list reprinted in the Record today, 
but for those who want to know, for those 
who want to explain their votes when 
they go before their constitutents, for 
historical reference, all others who are 
interested, look at pages 6814, 6815, 6816, 
6817, 6818, and the top half of 6819 of 
the Recorp of March 18, this year, if 
they want to see the whole catalog of 
supplies being shipped, free from re- 
striction of any kind for fat profits, 
to the Soviet Union now. And that is 
not all. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I want to warn the Sena- 
tor, in view of his generosity, that I have 
differences with him. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is all right. 

Mr. DODD. I have long admired the 
Senator from South Dakota. As he well 
knows, he and I are usually in agree- 
ment. With much of what he has said, I 
totally agree. But what troubles me about 
the Senator’s proposal is that we must 
recognize, as I think my record will es- 
tablish that I have recognized, that there 
are differences within the Communist 
empire. I have never denied that. I think 
my record will establish it. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, for 
example, I think we should restrict or 
liberalize our trade policies depending 
upon their conduct in world affairs. The 
Senator knows that I have said this time 
and again on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. The amendment con- 
firms that, because it applies only to 
Communist countries now shipping war 
supplies to our enemy in North Vietnam. 
It does not apply to those who are will- 
ing to restrict their trade there but only 
to those who are in this war just as we 
are, those who supply the iron and the 
men. So the amendment distinguishes 
between the two groups. 

Mr. DODD. I understand. I have read 
the Senator’s amendment carefully and 
searchingly. I am entirely sympathetic 
with his views. I think the Senator knows 
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that. But let us take an example. Should 
we restrict or liberalize our trade policies, 
depending on their conduct in world af- 
fairs, which I have advocated in my 14 
years in Congress? I have never varied 
my views on it. 

Mr. MUNDT. This amendment does 
precisely that. 

Mr. DODD. Let me go on, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me. I say if they step up 
the cold war, as I know they are now do- 
ing in Vietnam—I am as convinced of 
that as I am that I am standing here— 
then I say we should cut back sharply. 
On the other hand, if they were to agree 
to terminate this dreadful war in Viet- 
nam on acceptable conditions—and I am 
sure this is no news to the Senator—I 
would favor letting them know in ad- 
vance that we are prepared to pay for 
that with substantial trade concessions. 
I would go so far as to include long-term 
credit arrangements. 

At this very moment a situation exists 
in Czechoslovakia which might war- 
rant—might, I say—a substantial liber- 
alization of our trade with that country. 
If I correctly understand what is going 
on there, I think this is so. In the case of 
Poland, events seem to be moving in the 
opposite direction. 

In any event, the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota would 
have to be applied to all Communist 
countries on an across-the-board basis, 
and that is what troubles me about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to correct 
the Senator’s statements ac he goes 
along. 

Mr. DODD. Let me finish. 

Mr. MUNDT. No; the Senator is speak- 
ing on my time, and I wish to correct 
his statements now. 

This is not an across-the-board ap- 
proach; it is an across-the-board ap- 
proach only as to the Communist coun- 
tries that are selling weapons and war 
materials to North Vietnam. 

The Senator’s belief may be correct. 
It is a hope that everyone has. But I 
think the Senator from Connecticut is 
too realistic to accept it as a fact. 

Mr. DODD. I think the Senator from 
South Dakota is too idealistic. 

Mr. MUNDT. If there has been a great 
change in Czechoslovakia, if there is ac- 
tually such a change, all in the world 
that Czechoslovakia has to do is to give 
some tangible, manifestation of the 
change by ceasing to sell weapons to our 
shooting enemy that are prolonging the 
war, and the amendment then will not 
apply. 

Mr. DODD. I know; but as the Senator 
puts it, there is no latitude. Why does 
he not give our administration, in its 
conduct of foreign affairs, a chance? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a question I 
want to answer. This administration, 
unlike any other administration in 
American history, took executive action 
on October 12, 1966, opening up the un- 
restricted right of American would-be 
millionaires and profiteers to trade with 
the enemy in time of war. That had 
never happened before in all our na- 
tional history. I am not going to trust 
any further an administration that is 
so confused in its war issues and in its 
priorities that instead of curtailing trade 
with the enemy, it takes deliberate ac- 
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tion to expand it. I can add 1,900 items 
as to which, 98 percent of the time, this 
administration has OK’d shipments of 
all kinds of ingredients helpful to the 
war productivity of the Russian Commu- 
nists. So I refuse to trust the adminis- 
tration in that area any longer. 

Mr. DODD. Will the Senator hear me? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator asked me 
a question, and I thought he wanted an 
answer. 

Mr. DODD. I appreciate the Senator’s 
answer, but I am trying to reason this 
thing out within and for myself. 

Is it not wise and prudent and realistic 
to say that if we can win them away 
from the Soviet Union—which is the 
hard core of the Communist conspiracy— 
we should do so? People are people, and 
there are signs, which the Senator and 
I have discussed, of the ferment, the 
tumult, the disturbances in the Commu- 
nist empire. Should we not encourage 
this development? 

Man’s desire to be free is, I am con- 
vinced, never going to be satisfied until 
he is free. I have always thought, and 
the Senator knows it well, because I have 
talked with him about it, that our best 
hope, I think now, is to change them. 
I never have been an advocate of a war 
against them. I have thought the nat- 
ural desire of man to be free would take 
care of it, though with great pain, great 
loss, and great suffering. 

I think, therefore, that the Senator’s 
amendment is too restrictive, that it 
makes more difficult the task of accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

The administration, the Senator says, 
is unwilling to do any of these things. 
The Senator knows how I have on dif- 
ferent issues opposed my own admin- 
istration, and my own President, whom 
I like and respect. I have had my differ- 
ences with them. I think they have made 
mistakes—for example, the grain deal. 
I spoke up when I thought they were 
wrong. 

But I think the Senator is going too 
far. I would rather see us in a more flex- 
ible position. Let us not write them all off. 
Let us give them a chance to evolve in 
our direction if they want to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I must 
appropriate a little bit more of my time 
at this stage. 

Mr. DODD. I thought the Senator had 
unlimited time. 

Mr. MUNDT. When I am accused of 
writing them all off, and the facts are 
diametrically opposite, I must correct the 
record. 

Mr. DODD. I do not want to use up the 
Senator’s time. I thought we had un- 
limited time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not have unlimited 
time. I have been here all afternoon. 

Mr. DODD. I mean on the debate. The 
Senator knows what I mean. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to finish, I will permit him to 
ventilate his ideas at whatever length 
he chooses. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not right at the mo- 
ment. I want to correct the Senator from 
Connecticut when he says I treat them 
all alike. We do not. 
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Mr. DODD. The Senator’s amendment 
does. 

Mr. MUNDT. The amendment does 
not. The amendment says it is appli- 
cable only to those Communist countries 
which are engaged in shipping supplies 
to the enemy we are fighting in Vietnam. 

Mr. DODD. But since all Communist 
countries send material, in one degree 
or another, to North Vietnam, does the 
Senator’s amendment, in effect, not treat 
them all alike? 

Mr. MUNDT. A distinguished barris- 
ter like the Senator could argue with 
greater validity and greater persuasion 
if he would take our amendment and 
say, “This provides a mighty fine op- 
portunity now, for Czechoslovakia; they 
are beginning to break away and looking 
for new ties.” Our Ambassadors could 
talk to them and say, “Look, if you will 
really get away from this business of 
associating yourself with the war in 
Vietnam, and cease sending your arms 
to our enemy and do not send any more 
in, we will make trade treaties with you, 
and fortify your independence from 
Russia.” 

We would then be strengthening our 
position, it seems to me. The Senator 
has one hypothesis, and I have the 
other, but I think both of us, in our 
hearts—certainly I am—are a little bit 
skeptical about the permanency of the 
freedom which is just beginning to 
flicker a little bit in Czechoslovakia; we 
remember the serious problems of the 
time of Masaryk and the time of the 
Benesch, because we have been studying 
these Communist convolutions for a good 
long while. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. How shall I put it? The 
Senator is saying to these governments, 
“Unless you do this, now, this will 
happen.” Why do we not leave it up 
to the administration, and to diplomacy? 

Mr. MUNDT. Because it fails us. 

Mr. DODD. It never really fails. It is 
the art of man with other men; and the 
alternative is war. When diplomacy ends, 
the guns start. The Senator and I do not 
want to see that happen. Why not leave 
the matter open, and let our diplomats 
say to those diplomats of, say, Czecho- 
slovakia—not in this form; I am not a 
diplomat and I never have been, but 
there must be a way to say it—“Why 
don’t you stop this, and consider what 
we will do for you?” 

If we write this amendment into law, 
I am afraid that door will be closed, and 
I think we will make our task more dif- 
ficult. I ask the Senator to think about 
that. It would make it impossible to dif- 
ferentiate, as I consider proper, between 
our trade policy in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia—and I am taking that country 
as an example—and our trade policy in 
the case of Poland. They are different. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator really 
think it makes much difference to the big 
objective we all have in mind, which is 
ending the war in Vietnam without 
defeat? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator think 
it makes any difference toward that 
objective 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I do. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have not asked the 
question yet. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator asked me a 
question, ana I have answered it. I do. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us go back and ask 
the question. Does it really make any 
difference 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I think it makes a 
great deal of difference. 

Mr. MUND T. Let me finish the ques- 
tion. I am not a lawyer, but I am smart 
enough to know how to trip up a lawyer 
who answers a question before I get it 
asked. I could then change the question. 

Mr. DODD. I thought the Senator fin- 
ished the question. 

Mr. MUNDT. No. Does the Senator 
really think it makes any difference—— 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I do. 

Mr. MUNDT. As far as the results in 
the great goal which we share—— 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I do. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of getting the war in 
Vietnam concluded without failure, 
whether or not—now I am coming to the 
meat of the question—whether or not 
the guns and the planes and the tanks 
and the rockets that prolong the war 
and kill our boys are shipped to Hanoi 
by Czechoslovakia with a pleasant little 
greeting saying, “Merry Christmas,” or 
are shipped to Hanoi by Russia, with a 
scowl and a frown and some sort of 
statement telling us to go to the hot 
place? The results are the same; the guns 
and the weapons are the realities. That 
is the question. 

Mr. DODD. My answer is just what I 
have made it. Perhaps I was presump- 
tuous in attempting to answer too early. 
I think it does make a difference. 

I know the Senator from South Da- 
kota well enough to respect his views 
and I know his earnest desire for the 
cessation of the war and the establish- 
ment of peace. 

If there is any little thing that we can 
do to stop it, we ought to do it. And this 
may be a way to stop it. 

The art of diplomacy is to prevent war, 
and until we have exhausted every means 
in our power, we should continue to try. 
I think that is where the Senator and I 
differ, if I may say so. 

I am no less an ardent anti-Commu- 
nist than is the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. I do not think we 
have a basic difference. I think the Sen- 
ator got off on the wrong track. I think 
we ought to be working on these Com- 
munist countries all the time, not with 
the threat of war, but by encouraging 
the intellectuals and by feeding the 
desire of man for freedom. I do not think 
that we serve that cause when we write 
into this law an amendment of this kind. 

Our best hope, in my view of this whole 
situation, if I may describe it as such, 
is to change them without recourse to 
war. And I have never varied from that 
in my 14 years in Congress, as the Sen- 
ator well knows. 

Our task is to change them, but to be 
ready if they attack us. We should be 
ready at all times to show them the light 
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and to show them where their interest 
lies. 

I do not think that we can do it by as 
restrictive an amendment as the amend- 
ment now pending before the Senate. 
I plead with the Senator to think about 
this overnight. We ought to be working 
on this level. It has not been very 
fruitful. 

I do not think the grain deals did us 
any good. In fact, I think it did us great 
harm to get into grain deals. However, 
several different administrations were 
responsible for it. All or most of the 
grain dealers wanted to do this. So we 
did it, to our great detriment. 

I have been arguing that our best hope 
lies not in war, but in peace, and that 
we must try to convince people by rea- 
sonable arguments that the best hope of 
mankind lies in freedom and not in 
tyranny. 

I think we can convince human beings 
of this if we can get through to them. 
Every time we go about it in the fashion 
that the Senator suggests, I believe that 
it hardens the situation and does not 
help much. 

What does the Senator think of that? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think I 
realize now why we are having this dif- 
ference of opinion. Both of us are, of 
course, anti-Communist. However, we 
seem to be apart on this matter. 

The Senator is discussing almost ex- 
clusively the problems of the cold war. 
Mr. DODD. That is what we are in. 

Mr. MUNDT. And he is discussing the 
long term techniques of how to try to 
bring humpty-dumpty back together 
again and get the world on the basis of 
mutual accommodations. And when the 
Senator talks about trying to get the in- 
tellectuals on our side and trying to in- 
fluence free men in the cold war, that is 
very fine. However, my amendment deals 
with a different kind of war. 

Iam talking about our actual shooting 
war in Vietnam, where 100 boys probably 
have died during the course of this col- 
loquy. It has no relationship and noth- 
ing to do with the cold war. When this 
war is over, I will go along on any kind 
of reasonable program to get people to- 
gether, but only when the war is over. 

Iam talking about a shooting war that 
is now in its fifth year, with over 100,000 
casualties, plus more than 20,000 deaths, 
with no change in direction, policy, or 
tactics, but only a continuation of en- 
couragement to American profiteers to 
ship additional stuff to the Soviet bloc 
so that they can expand and escalate 
their shipment of death-dealing weap- 
ons to our stubborn enemy in Hanoi. 
That is what I am talking about. This 
is something that we cannot wait for 
a long time to accomplish. 

The Senator and I both stood in a 
pretty thin, white line the other day 
when Secretary Rusk appeared before 
our Foreign Relations Committee. We 
agreed that we could not accept defeat 
in North Vietnam, turn tail and run, and 
turn the whole area over to the Com- 
munists. However, we must do some- 
thing different. We must try to shut off 
the capacity of the enemy to endure and 
fight. And our amendment is an effort— 
and an effective one—at least to tell the 
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free world that we are all through with 
the profiteering aspects of this war, so 
that we can win some realistic support 
from them. 

It is an effective way of letting Amer- 
ican exporters and shippers know that 
we look askance on anybody that puts 
profits before patriotism in the fifth 
year of this war. 

It is a good way to diminish, although 
we cannot stop them entirely, the kind of 
selective purchases the Soviets are mak- 
ing by which they bolster their sagging 
economy so that they can increase the 
arsenal of weapons and supplies they are 
shipping all over the world. 

Look at what they did in Egypt. The 
war almost broke out again the other 
day between Jordan and Israel. Jordan 
got its guns out of the same stockpile 
that the Johnson administration has 
encouraged Russia to build by providing 
the aluminum and the machinery and 
the gearmaking machines, and the 
trucks that are so essential to any econ- 
omy, but more particularly when that 
economy emphasizes military escalation. 

Mr. DODD. Does the Senator differ- 
entiate or isolate the war in Vietnam 
from the cold war? 

Mr. MUNDT. In this way only, that I 
think we have to have a priority. 

The Senator was present when I had 
my only real serious difficulty with Sec- 
retary Rusk the other day, when I kept 
insisting on knowing the administration’s 
priority between the war on poverty and 
the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. DODD. I am talking about the cold 
war. 

Mr. MUND T. I am answering the ques- 
tion in my own way and on my own time. 

I said it troubles me that we are run- 
ning out of money. And that is what the 
tax bill is all about. After 5 years, and 
after having spent about the same 
amount of money in the cold war as in 
the war on poverty, and not having won 
either one, if we are compelled to slacken 
off on either one to avoid a fiscal collapse, 
I wanted to know which was the more 
important priority—to get on with the 
war in Vietnam or to get on with the war 
on poverty? 

The answer was to the effect that the 
record speaks for itself and that the 
administration cannot and will not name 
a priority. 

I make a priority between the cold war 
and the shooting war. I give greater 
urgency to the shooting war in Vietnam 
than to the cold war. I do not think they 
are on a parallel. Ending one is more 
urgent than the other. I have established 
a priority. 

I have answered the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DODD. I appreciate that. I do not 
comprehend it. 

Mr. MUNDT. It will look more logical 
when the Senator reads it in cold print. 

Mr. DODD, Please do not be frivolous 
with me. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not being frivolous. 

Mr. DODD. I appreciate the Senator’s 
mental capacity and respect it greatly, 
as he knows. 

I do not think that it is possible to 
isolate the war in Vietnam from the cold 
war. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Not isolate it, but we 
have to establish a priority. 

Mr. DODD. That is a military priority. 

Mr. MUNDT. No. It is a necessary pri- 
ority between two altogether different 
types of conflict. 

Mr. DODD. I have grave differences 
with the Senator on this matter. Al- 
though I am not a military person, it 
seems to me, as a layman, that we ought 
to shut off the Port of Haiphong. 

I do not know how we can fight a war 
like this with supplies pouring into that 
port. I think we can do something like 
that, although I know the arguments 
against it. 

Mr. MUNDT. In a sense, this amend- 
ment goes up the direction of shutting 
off the supplies to Haiphong, because the 
amendment is intended to discourage 
the quantities of supplies emanating from 
the Soviet sources. In a way, we are 
speaking in the same sense there. 

Mr. DODD. That is correct. However, 
we do not tend to go in different direc- 
tions very often. What bothers me about 
the amendment, and I do not know how 
to get it over to the Senator, is that it is 
all one situation, as I see it. That is where 
we differ. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is what troubles 
the Senator, that he thinks it is all one 
situation. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. 
When the Senator referred to the situa- 
tion in the Mideast, I think he was right. 
I think that has an organic connection 
with the war in Vietnam. I think if trou- 
ble occurs someplace in Africa, South 
America, or elsewhere, it will have the 
same connection. I see it as all one thing. 
And I think I am right about it. 

What is our task if we see it that way? 
Is it not to break up the enemy camp 
to cause them to lose their allies, their 
suppliers? If we can gain ground in any 
way, we ought to do it. 

What does the Senator say to that? 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with that ob- 
jective. 

We get on different wavelengths, how- 
ever, when I try to point out that I be- 
lieve this amendment is one way to break 
them off, to discriminate between cer- 
tain hard-core Communist nations that 
persist in supplying every weapon that 
they need in Vietnam to shoot at us and 
prolong the war and feed the fires of 
stubborn refusal to negotiate, and other 
nations—Communist or non-Commu- 
nist—which do not supply arms to our 
shooting enemy. 

I believe one way that can be done is 
by making it more difficult for those 
Communist countries to get the supplies 
they desperately need from us, which are 
shipping supplies to Hanoi, and to make 
it easier for Communist countries who 
do not ship our enemy supplies to do 
business with us. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator says, “If you 
do this, then this will follow.” I am sug- 
gesting that, instead, we should say, 
“Wait a minute. Let us talk about this 
and straighten it out as diplomats can.” 
I suppose that is our difference. I had not 
thoroughly comprehended it beforehand. 

I suppose I have the worst reputation 
around here as being a hard-core anti- 
Communist. It is not a very popular 
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stance, and I am well aware of it. But I 
believe that this kind of thing feeds the 
Communist empire, in a way. They say, 
“See what they want to do to you. They 
want to subjugate you. They want to 
convert you into economic principalities.” 

I believe we should avoid that, for the 
reasons I tried to state earlier. I do not 
believe our colloquy will settle anything, 
except that I had hoped to get the Sen- 
ator to see another point of view. 

I believe his amendment is too restric- 
tive. It is dangerous for us. In a military 
place, in Vietnam, I am for all these 
things. But outside of that, inside the 
cold war, I believe we have to use other 
tools. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s expressing his viewpoint. I always 
value his judgment. I am hopeful that, 
when he reads the full discussion of this 
afternoon in the Recorp, he will realize 
that there is a real difference between 
the tactics of the cold war and the tac- 
tics of the hot war. 

Mr. DODD. That is exactly my point. 

Mr. MUNDT. That they are entirely 
separate at this time, one from the 
other; that we had better get on with the 
first priority—bringing an early, endur- 
ing, and satisfactory end to this war. 
Then we may have time to continue with 
the cold war, to shut it off, and grad- 
ually bring back friends and develop as- 
sociations and contacts which will lead 
to an enduring peace. 

But I place my emphasis—and this is 
where I hope the Senator will reflect on 
this matter tonight, where I am sure the 
Senator feels it needs to be placed—on 
doing something different, after 5 frus- 
trating years in Vietnam, except sending 
over always another 50,000 boys and 
bringing back an increasing number of 
casualties, without always relying solely 
on our military might and never, never, 
but never, using the great economic su- 
periority we have. We never use our 
leadership in commerce and diplomacy, 
but just continue with the needle stuck 
in the groove and do more of the same 
thing in a costly military venture. 

I would like to see the Senator from 
Connecticut and other Senators at least 
try something different. It cannot pos- 
sibly have any worse effect than to in- 
convenience some exporter who either 
would have to quit his traffic in blood or 
would have to pay the 20-percent tax, or 
it would become unprofitable. 

Mr. DODD. Does the Senator believe 
that we should blockade the harbor of 
Haiphong? 

Mr. MUNDT. I have consistently, 
throughout my position on the war—as 
I believe the Senator realizes because he 
is associated with me in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations—refused to imag- 
ine that I am a military expert and a 
tactician in the strategy of war. So 
when I am asked whether I would bomb 
or not bomb, would I have hot pursuit 
or not hot pursuit, do I think Khesanh 
is important or not important, I say, 
“Look how utterly ridiculous I would 
sound expressing an opinion on that. 
That is a military decision to be made 
by trained military experts.” 

I do not know whether we should 
bomb it. I do not know whether we 
should blockade it. I do not know 
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whether we should follow what has al- 
ways seemed to me the very simple de- 
vice of sinking a lot of merchant ships in 
the channel so the enemy ships cannot 
get through. 

But I am sure that we should curtail 
the supplies the Communists are getting 
from abroad, because if we do that, we 
can win the war without any more seri- 
ous loss of life. The enemy cannot shoot 
without ammunition. They cannot move 
their machinery without petroleum. 

I should like to get this administration 
concentrating on a way to end the war, 
not escalate it, to shut off the supply 
of weapons to the enemy so that they 
cannot continue to fight. Then we can 
sit down at the negotiating table and 
say, “We want to be fair and reasonable. 
Let us have a civilized peace.” 

I believe the administration is totally 
wrong in permitting as much material 
to come through Haiphong Harbor as 
it does. 

Mr. DODD. Then, the Senator is a 
military man. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not a military man. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator confuses me. 
He says that he is not a military man 
and therefore he does not wish to an- 
swer the question as to whether or not 
we should blockade Haiphong. 

Mr. MUNDT. I did not say blockade it. 
Let me repeat. 

I said the administration—I will say 
it as clearly as I can—is totally wrong in 
permitting as much material to come 
through Haiphong Harbor as it does, 
period, 

Mr. DODD. How much? 

Mr. MUNDT. Any amount. There 
should not be any. My proposal is that 
we curtail it now in a nonmilitary way, in 
a nonrisk way, in a way that does not in 
any way encourage some other country 
to get into the fray. 

Mr. DODD. How can it be done? 

Mr. MUNDT. Simply by shutting off 
our supplies to Russia, so she has to start 
limiting her supplies, and then getting a 
chain reaction by getting the other free 
countries of the world to do the same. 

I believe we come into the court of 
world opinion with the dirtiest hands of 
any American administration in the 
history of world conflict, when we ask 
others please not to ship material to 
Haiphong and then encourage our profit- 
eers to do exactly that by routing it 
through Russia. 

That is the purpose of this amend- 
ment—to move in the direction of cur- 
tailing those supplies going to Hanoi. 

Mr. DODD. I do not wish to prolong 
this matter. 

I believe that this administration has 
tried desperately to do that, and it has 
not worked very well in my opinion. But 
I am confused. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CZECHS’ CONCERN Over BLOC Ristnc—Weatr- 
ERS AND ARTISTS VOICE FEAR ABOUT PRES- 
SURES 
(By Henry Kamm) 

PraGuE, March 26.—Concern and criticism 
over pressure put on Czechoslovakia by her 
Communist allics broke into the open this 
evening, accompanied by signs of official em- 
barrassment and apparent efforts to sup- 
press the news. 

The sensitivity of the new Czechoslovak 
leaders to this issue was further demonstrat- 
ed tonight by a move by Alexander Dubcek, 
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First Secretary of the Communist party. He 
took the unusual step of giving an interview 
to the official press agency to calm fears. 

BLOC PARLEY AT ISSUE 

The Czechoslovaks’ concern over pressure 
from other members of the Soviet bloc was 
voiced by 134 writers and artists in a letter 
to the Presidium of the Communist party. 
The letter raised questions concerning the 
outcome of the bloc meeting last Saturday 
in Dresden, East Germany. 

In the mildest version published, which ap- 
peared in the out-of-town editions of some 
of tomorrow’s Prague newspapers, the letter, 
whose text did not become available, de- 
clared: 

“The communique of the Dresden meet- 
ing gave the impression that if we paid heed 
to other countries it could influence our own 
development.” 

In versions broadcast at 7 P.M. on radio 
and television, the signers appeared to crit- 
icize more directly, indicating fear that 
Czechoslovakia’s delegation had not stood 
firmly enough against pressure over her in- 
ternal liberalization. 

Efforts to obtain texts of the broadcasts 
from the stations and from the press agency, 
O. T. K., were unsuccessful. Callers were told 
that none were available. Later broadcasts 
failed to mention the foreign policy aspect 
of the letter. 

The letter is to be published later this week 
in Literarny Listy, weekly of the liberal 
writers, it was announced on television. Its 
signers included one of the principal figures 
of the new leadership, Eduard Goldstucker, 
president of the Union of Writers. 


DUBCEK CONFIRMS WORRIES 


In his interview, Mr. Dubcek disclosed what 
most Czechoslovaks had uneasily suspected 
since the Dresden conference, but had not 
been told. He said that “certain worries were 
expressed at the meeting, mainly to the ef- 
fect that antisocialist elements would take 
advantage of the democratization process.” 

The party chief tried to calm fears by de- 
claring that the leaders of all the bloc coun- 
tries present had given accounts of the ac- 
tivities of their parties. The only bloc mem- 
ber absent was Rumania, which refuses to 
take part in discussions of internal affairs 
of other Communist countries. 

A high member of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment indicated in conversation that eco- 
nomic pressure had been put on Czecho- 
slovakia to restrain her internal liberaliza- 
tion and to hold the Soviet-bloc line in 
foreign policy. 

Well-informed observers said that the 
nerves of Czechoslovaks would be tested in 
the days to come. So far, according to these 
observers, Prague has made no serious con- 
cessions to her sharpest critics, believed to 
be East Germany and Poland, with consid- 
erable Soviet Support. 

The Prague leaders were said to have scored 
a success at the Dresden conference by re- 
sisting a plan by the Warsaw Pact, the East 
European counterpart of the North Atlantic 
alliance, to hold military maneuvers in 
Czechoslovakia soon. This might have put 
Soviet and East German troops on Czecho- 
slovak soil at a critical juncture. 

MILITARY GAMES OPPOSED 

Meanwhile, the party presidium, the high- 
est authority in the country, pressed ahead 
with reform programs. A number projected 
organizational changes in the state apparatus 
were announced today, a day after the pre- 
sidium met under Mr. Durcek. 

The announcement laid stress on calling 
the Government “the supreme body of state 
power.” This is a principle enunciated by all 
Communist countries, although in fact the 
party reigns supreme in each. 

Three main spheres of governmental ac- 
tivity were outlined. They were: the develop- 
ment of the rights and freedoms of citizens; 
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foreign policy and defense, and reform of 
economic management. 

A number of changes in economic and 

financial bodies were proposed. The principal 
transformation is to be the creation of a 
coordinative Economic Council. A State 
Price Bureau and Ministries of Labor and 
Social Welfare and of Technology are en- 
visaged. 
Two major events will dominate the rest 
of the week. On Thursday, the Central Com- 
mittee will meet to consider the new leader- 
ships program. The presidium of the Na- 
tional Assembly today filed Saturday as the 
date for the election of a new president to 
replace Antonin Novotny, ousted from the 
post last Friday. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. What is the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has any agreement 
been entered into with respect to a time 
limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No agree- 
ment has been entered into with respect 
to a time limitation. = 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I believe the 
Senator from South Dakota had yielded 
to me. I have, however, allowed the inter- 
ruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. DODD. He has already yielded, MT. 
President, and I was interrupted. I do 
not believe that is parliamentary order. 
I abided by it and let it pass. I should 
like the attention of the Senators. 

Mr. of Delaware. They 
are trying to work out an agreement. 

Mr. DODD. I understand that, but I 
would be grateful for their attention. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, before 
continuing the colloquy with the Senator 
from Connecticut—I appreciate his in- 
terest and concern about these problems, 
which we all share—I intend to place in 
the Rercorn some information, so that 
Senators, when reading the REcorD in 
the morning, will have some idea of the 
kind of fateful exports from America 
we have been talking about, figures from 
the Department of Commerce, to show 
the American people the magnitude and 
the serious nature of shipments involved. 

I have two pages here of some 20 I 
have thus far collected. I wish to place 
in the Record these two sample pages 
and call attention to some of the items 
we are now permitting American ex- 
porters to ship to Russia: 

Cobalt metal granules. 

Aluminum oxide for the production of 
aluminum. 

Over $3 million worth of gear-manu- 
facturing machines, as vital to a military 
wartime economy as anything we could 
possibly produce—a genuine bonanza to 
the Russian Communist war machine 
with its ever-present critical shortage of 
modern machine tools. 

There is also included in the list mine 
shuttle car parts and all kinds of so- 
phisticated mining machinery because 
they have to run their plants around the 
clock 24 hours to keep up with the 
manufacture of munitions and this re- 
quires great quantities of coal—much of 
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which is mined with the help of Ameri- 
can equipment. 

There is also included on the list 
diethylene glycol which is an important 
ingredient in the making of solid rocket 
propellants. We are selling and sending 
it to them. Do not tell me that we do not 
stand with the hands of Judas with our 
30 pieces of silver when we do that. 
Whose boys are being killed by the 
rockets? American boys are being killed 
and everybody in the Senate knows it. 

There is also included on the list ball 
bearings. That is scarcely like a thimble 
or some other item of homeware. There 
is included one industrial chemical after 
another. There are over 50 different 
types. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
two pages of the list of strategic com- 
modities exported to Communist desti- 
nations. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STRATEGIC COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO EUROPEAN 
DESTINATIONS 


[Unless otherwise indicated, the U.S. S. f.] 


Date Description Value 
Jan. 4, 1967 i pe and coal mining spare 
pans 22 $4, 884 
R 2,479 
Mar. 3, 1967 Piha and coal mining machin- 
Apr. 10, 1967 Phosphate an 0 
pr. os an 
chery pa 8, 400 
E RESOL, PETAI 8 21,860 
Feb. 9, 1987 = E 1, 500 
Mar. 1.1880 1967 “Phosphate and coal mining ma- 
chinery spare parts 75, 000 
Nov. 27,1966 Continuous 45 machinery parts 
— E EEE AE 150, 025 
Apr, A a A TOTS EES 
June 10,1966 Mine shuttle car 
Aug. 5,1966 Diethylene = 
Aug. 11. 1966 Shuttle car parts for 
Aug. 16,1966 Di Anvi 28 
u ethylene 
May 9, 1967 Polyvinly butyral_ 
May 4,1967 Chemical woodpul, - 2,387, 
June 15, 1967 Synthetic fiber r 
machines and parts 1, 230, 250 
June 21,1967 Ball bearing (replacement parts 
for iron ore mining equipment) 1, 105 
0 — Diagonal deck concentrating tab s 
for tin ore concentrating... _.._. 330, 750 
July i 1967 Industrial chemicals 
ao 1967 ..... ER =p SSeS 
109 2 8188 Construction machin 
Twin bore pects for 8 mining 
equipment 57, 500 
8 Tee driver amplifier 244 
July 26,1967 Varityper (for computers)... 25, 920 
Jul 28, 1967 Telegraph equipment. 23, 378 
July 31,1967 Instrument for testing physical 
properties of materials....__._._ 2,223 
July 2. 1967 Technical data for a benzene plant.. () 
Aug. 4,1967 Telegraph equipment parts 702 
Don. Electronic oon components 
echoslovakia)................ 56, 032 
Aug. 8, 1967 6 for 
research in organic compounds 
P ea 34, 682 
Das... Chemical analysis equipment > ses 
Aug. i 1967 Gas chromatograph parts Lene Tee 510 
Aug. 11,1967 Industrial chemicals - 113,700 
Do... Computer parts 4,800 
Aug. 14, 1967 
Aug. 15, 1967 
Aug. 18, 1967 
Do......- 
mani: 30, 360 
Aug. 21, 1967 Digital electronic com ter system.. 2869, 443 
Aug. 23,1967 Vanadium pentoxide (Czechoslo-~ 
Me ee N 53, 800 
ee Prime mercury (Poland) 182, 000 
De Sodium borate concentrates (Po- 
oo 14, 800 
Aug. 22, 1967 Aluminum oxide for the production 
of aluminu mn „512, 000 
Osi Oe electronic computer system 662 
Aug. 16, 1967 —— parts (Czechoslovakia)... 8, 400 
00 — Computer parts (Czechoslovakia)... , 390 
1 No value. 
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STRATEGIC COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO EUROPEAN 
DESTINATIONS—Continued 


[Unless otherwise indicated, the U. S. S. R. J 


Date Description Value 
Aug. 24,1967 Convertor and accessory ports $29, 898 
00 Chemical analysis r and 
parts (Czechoslovakia )..- <... --- 6,900 
N 1 feted Sara components 
echoslovakia) ) 42,814 
Aug. 25, 1967 Elchen com — components 
and parts (East Sarwan Se Seat 14, 928 
Do Magnetic computer tape ( unger) 4,560 
Aug. 28,1967 Construction machinery and parts 
to be used for gold mining 1, 171, 000 
99. 4 4 Electronic computer components 
and pans (East Germany) 17,427 
Aug. 29,1967 Laboratory and scientific instru- 
ments for biochemical research 
(Czechoslovakia 49, 623 
DS Synchronous motor 
(Czechoslovakia)........-....... 247 
O0... Petroleum drilling equipment 
(Rumania). ....-.--2.2.--22..-. 46,905 
Aug. 30, ail Spectrometer_........-...-..-.-.. 180, 575 
Do_...... Spectrum measuring instruments 21,911 
Do. Gear manufacturing machines 4 — 081,305 
Aug. 31,1967 Percussion rock drills and parts for 
mining operation (Bulgaria) 304, 919 
. 8 drilling and production 
uipment (Poland) 105, 000 
Sept. 1, 1967 Vari per machine parts 
(Computers) 389 


Mr. MUNDT. If anybody wants more 
evidence of just what this policy is going 
to mean to this country if we let it go 
unchecked and lose this opportunity to 
curb, that evidence can be supplied. You 
may be sure I shall be adding to it in 
other presentations before this year is 
over. 

If the language of the amendment is 
not quite satisfactory, the technicians 
can take care of it. At any rate, let the 
record of history show the evidence is in 
the record of what this American war- 
time traffic means as to the loss of Amer- 
ican blood on the battlefields of South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would like to yield the 
floor, as I have held it now for well over 
3 hours. 

Mr. DODD. I thought the Senator had 
yielded to me. 

I am confused by the Senator. I dis- 
cern what I think is a change of position. 
The Senator and I serve on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. He was a hard- 
liner on Vietnam and then, in the hear- 
ings, he seemed to change position. 

Mr. MUNDT. In what way? 

Mr. DODD. In this way. If we are 
wrong, we should get out and run. 

Mr. MUNDT. Just a moment. Find me 
one place where I ever even remotely 
intimated that we should accept defeat 
and get out. I am simply saying we 
should stop Russian arms from getting 
into Vietnam; not that we should sur- 
render and get out. 

Mr. DODD. I am afraid I misunder- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator did. The 
Senator misunderstands my amendment, 
if he believes that. 

Mr. DODD. I certainly did. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad the matter has 
been straightened out. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this admin- 
istration has made mistakes about the 
war, and I am the first person to say so. 
However, I do not believe this amend- 
ment will help us, and I am the first to 
say so. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
compliment the able and distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota for offering 
this amendment along with the able and 
distinguished Senator from Virginia. I 
also would like to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for the magnificent address he has just 
made. 

I do not intend to take the time of the 
Senate now to make an address on this 
subject. I think the matter has been well 
covered by the able Senator from South 
Dakota. However, I do wish to associate 
myself with his position and his remarks. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
letter which I just received from a pris- 
oner at Leavenworth, a Federal prison, 
which I wish to read to the Senate: 

Dear SENATOR THURMOND: I am enclosing 
& label which shows the purchase of bristles 
from the U.S.S.R for the manufacture of 
brushes in the brush factory of the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

We are presently engaged in a war against 
North Vietnam which has been supplied with 
vast amounts of war materiel by the U.S.S.R. 
Purchases of goods from Russia, even though 
they may be non-strategic, help Russia to 
help our enemies, 

We know, too, that the balance of pay- 
ments, support of the dollar and the gold 
drain are major problems today. Strong 
measures are being considered to combat 
these problems, Do not purchases from Rus- 
sia, however small, aggravate the above 
problems and do they not help Russia in her 
efforts to gain needed foreign exchange? 
Cannot this bristle be purchased in the 
Western World, especially Latin America? 

Would you say that the Justice Depart- 
ment and Federal Prison Industries are ac- 
tually working against the interests of the 
United States by making the purchases of 
bristle from Russia? 


Mr. President, I shall not give the 
name of the prisoner who wrote the let- 
ter for fear of some reprisal that might 
be taken with respect to him. However, 
here is a man in prison who has the 
vision to see the danger of trading with 
the enemy. 

I am amazed that the United States 
is buying goods from the Soviet Union 
which is the enemy of the United States 
and the free world. It is unnecessary for 
me to repeat that the Soviet Union is 
the main backer of the war in Vietnam. 
This war in Vietnam could not last un- 
less the Soviet Union backed it, Eighty- 
five percent of the supplies, the equip- 
ment, the weapons, and goods going to 
fight the war come from the Soviet 
Union. 

At the same time we are making pur- 
chases from the Soviet Union, we are 
causing a further gold drain and allow- 
ing our dollars to be spent to build up 
the Soviet Union, when we could make 
those purchases elsewhere. This is in line 
with what the Senator from South 
Dakota has been talking about. 

I have seen the list of equipment we 
have been sending to Communist coun- 
tries. The list includes precision instru- 
ments and materials, much of it from a 
strategic standpoint. It is inconceivable 
to me that our Government would take 
such a position. 

I am very glad that this amendment 
has been offered and I shall be pleased 
to support it. I certainly feel sure that 
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Members of the Senate will want to sup- 
port an amendment of this kind, which 
merely imposes a tax on a taxpayer who, 
during the taxable year, has been engag- 
ing in trade with Communist countries 
which are supplying material to the 
Communist government in North Viet- 
nam. 

This proposal would not impose a tax 
on the taxpayer if he were merely trad- 
ing with Communist countries. I would 
be willing to go that far. However, the 
amendment calls for a tax if the tax- 
payer is trading with a Communist coun- 
try which is supplying material to the 
Government of North Vietnam. 

Who are we fighting in this war? We 
are at war with North Vietnam and we 
are at war with the country which is 
trying to destroy the freedom of South 
Vietnam, which we are trying to pre- 
serve. 

This proposal would try to discourage 
people in this country from selling to 
Communist countries which trade with 
North Vietnam. 

Is that a request that would help to 
prevent the loss of more life and the 
wounding of more soldiers? It certainly 
is. Up until March 16 of this year we have 
had killed in Vietnam 20,096 men. We 
have had wounded 121,000 men. Since 
March 16 other men have been killed 
and wounded. The South Vietnamese 
have had 56,888 men killed and our allies 
have had 1,947 men killed. 

If to stop the sending of these goods 
to a Communist country, which in turn 
supplies the material to North Vietnam, 
which enables some person here to make 
a profit, would save one life or save one 
person from being injured, I would say 
that to cut that off would be worthwhile. 

I compliment the Senator from South 
Dakota for the excellent presentation 
he has made. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
his contribution. The Senator from 
South Carolina is one Member of Con- 
gress who can make claim to being a 
military expert. He might be able to give 
some background experience on fighting 
tactics in the war which most of us are 
unable to do because he is a distin- 
guished general in his own right. 

Mr. President, I shall now ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a policy statement issued by 
Young Americans for Freedom. Young 
Americans for Freedom is the largest 
collegiate student national organization 
in the country. It is comprised of the cur- 
rent generation of students in most of 
our leading colleges and universities. It 
has launched what they call the “Na- 
tional Campaign Against East-West 
Trade,” with headquarters at 1221 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. They have issued a most interesting 
pamphlet which I am sure anyone can 
get by writing to them. It contains pic- 
tures and a lot of factual information. 

By the way, I see that a great many 
Members of Congress are advisory board 
members. I am especially happy to see 
that my good friend from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAaND] is a member of the advisory 
board, as is the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurRMoND] and the Sena- 
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tor from Texas [Mr. Tower], together 
with perhaps two dozen House Members. 
I am glad to see them associated with 
this fine organization. 

Young Americans for Freedom—YAF— 
have issued a policy statement on East- 
West trade. I think it would be most in- 
formative, certainly, for all advisers of 
the YAF, and for the country generally; 
but to the members of the YAF partic- 
ularly, because after all, who has a better 
right to talk about East-West trade than 
the young men in college and out who 
are about to go off to war? They have a 
special right, it seems to me, to bear 
testimony as to what they want. 

Perhaps we Senators have the right 
to confuse ourselves by technicalities 
and minor objections among ourselves, 
but here, those boys will soon go off to 
war. I would therefore like to bring to 
the witness stand the testimony of the 
future veterans of the war in Vietnam, 
those who probably will be in the war 
in 6, 8, or 12 months time if it lasts that 
long. They are talking to us now. 

They have already heard from us, who 
have prepared the call to arms and put 
them into uniform and they will go. So, 
they have a right to be heard. It is now 
their turn and right to speak to us. Does 
not their opinion carry some weight? 

Who can better appraise the effective- 
ness of the weapons which will be used 
against them because of the cupidity 
of certain American corporations than 
those who will have to duck, dodge, or 
die as a result of the material that will 
be shipped by these corporations to the 
enemy in Russia and there be trans- 
formed into weapons sent on to Hanoi 
to kill and maim these selfsame young 
Americans? 

The YAF statement is headed “East- 
West Trade Is Committing National 
Suicide.” It begins with a quotation 
which I have read before and I read it 
now and put the rest of the statement in 
the Recorp. It quotes from Lenin as 
follows: 

“The capitalist countries of Western 
Europe and America will grant us credits, 
which will fill the coffers of the Communist 
organizations in their countries while they 
enlarge and improve our armaments indus- 
try by supplying all kinds of wares, which we 
shall need for future and successful attacks 
against our suppliers“ V. I. LENIN. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
YAF policy statement on East-West 
trade printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment is ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

YAF POLICY STATEMENT: EAST-WEST TRADE 
Is COMMITTING NATIONAL SUICIDE 

“The capitalist countries of Western Eu- 
rope and America will grant us credits, which 
will fill the coffers of the Communist orga- 
nizations in their countries while they en- 
large and improve our armaments industry 
by supplying all kinds of wares, which we 
shall need for future and successful attacks 
against our suppliers’—V. I. LENIN. 

It should be self-evident that aid to the 
USSR is inimical of U.S. interests; by sell- 
ing wheat to the Soviet Union, we subsidize 
their armies (who “travel on their stomachs,” 
after all); by selling them other goods we 
have made the Soviets more powerful, not 
more friendly. Communist sources reveal 
that the Soviet economy has lowered the 
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percentage of consumer goods from 13.1% 
in the last Seven-Year Plan to 11.9% in the 
current Five-Year Plan, while trade with the 
West has allowed them to plan an increase 
in industrial production of 55%. Since 1963 
the U.S. has built 15 fertilizer plants in the 
USSR, and now Soviet fertilizer is a major 
item of war aid to North Viet Nam. Computers 
are vital to Soviet ballistic missiles, yet the 
U.S. is approving IBM licenses for up-to-date 
computers to the Red bloc... the list is 
endless, 

But, what about trade with the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe—in the hope 
that exposure to our products and ideas will 
draw them away from the Soviets? The ex- 
perience—especially of the last 10 years—has 
been the reverse: American trade, military 
and economic, has cemented shaky Com- 
munist leaders in power and helped the So- 
viet Union to fuel the world Communist 
enterprise. 

Young Americans for Freedom urges all 
Americans to study the foreign policy issues 
raised by East-West trade, assess their effects 
on our generation and participate in political 
action that will bring about their end. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS AND U.S. FISCAL 
POLICY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, earlier this 
month we witnessed a last minute, cliff- 
hanging rescue of the international 
monetary machinery. The solution an- 
nounced, a two-level price for gold, is 
a temporary, stopgap arrangement 
which may give us about 6 months to 
get our domestic house in order and to 
make some basic changes in U.S. poli- 
cies. We have not solved our gold out- 
flow and balance-of-payments prob- 
lems. We have gained a little time. This 
does not mean we can wait 6 months to 
begin taking corrective action. We must 
begin now. 

We had a lot of time in 1961. We had 
a lot of time in 1964. We had a little time 
in 1966. But with the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies of former Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, and his in- 
effectual disciple, the present Secretary 
Fowler, we have failed miserably to come 
to grips with our problems in the field of 
international finance. 

In a sense, there is no point in replow- 
ing the ground I and others have tried 
to cultivate since 1961 and earlier. But 
in another and very real sense, there is 
a need, for the American people and the 
Congress must understand how we got 
into our current unhappy situation, with 
the dollar, the currency of the strong- 
est, most virile and soundest economy 
in the world, on the defensive. We must 
understand this if we are to take the 
apparently unpopular steps necessary to 
restore sound, progressive economic 
policies. 

Mr. President, we are threatened today 
with nothing less than a collapse of the 
international monetary system which 
has served to carry the entire free world 
to heights of economic progress not 
dreamed possible a few years ago. This 
system, which was agreed upon at Bret- 
ton Woods in 1944, is based on the U.S. 
dollar, with other national currencies 
pegged in price to the dollar and allowed 
to fluctuate only within the narrowest 
of ranges. But the dollar, in turn, has 
been pegged to gold, and the cornerstone 
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of the whole arrangement has been the 
willingness of foreigners to hold dollars 
because dollars were as good as gold, and 
could be proved so at any time by actual 
exchange for gold. 

So long as dollars were accumulated 
abroad in moderate amounts, neither the 
dollar nor gold was under pressure. But 
over the years, it has become obvious 
that the United States was unwilling to 
do what was necessary to slow down the 
too rapid accumulation of dollars abroad. 
In other words, we were not willing to 
do what was necessary in order to bring 
our international payments into reason- 
ably near balance. 

On top of this, the deepening U.S. in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war has 
shocked world confidence in the quality 
of present U.S. leadership. Many au- 
thorities doubt there is a real excess in 
liquidity internationally. In fact, many 
knowledgeable persons believe that in the 
near future there must be an increase 
in liquidity in order to handle the ever 
expanding volume of international trade. 
But many foreigners holding dollars 
seem to doubt that the present system 
will longer work because there are more 
dollars than gold to back them, and our 
continuing large balance-of-payments 
deficits give no indication of a slowdown 
in the movement of dollars overseas. 
They seem to believe that if present con- 
ditions, particularly the threatened es- 
calation in Vietnam, prevail, the balance- 
of-payments deficit will be worse during 
the next year or two. 

But whether we regard our problem as 
psychological or real, the actions re- 
quired to arrive at a solution are the 
same. And those actions are the ones 
which are designed to, and which will, 
reduce our balance-of-payments deficit. 
The same actions will also improve our 
domestic fiscal problem. 

I would hope that out of this step 
which has been taken by the gold pool 
nations will soon come the further and 
more basic step of a complete interna- 
tional demonitization of gold. We long 
ago demonitized gold domestically. It is 
not needed to back up our currency. And 
it should not be needed internationally. 
But to demonitize it, some new mecha- 
nism must be inaugurated. Perhaps the 
special drawing rights mechanism now 
developing within the International 
Monetary Fund will work. 

But in the meantime, the United 
States, if any rational system is to be- 
come and remain viable, must bring its 
international payments into near equi- 
librium. 

Now, our present crisis is not com- 
parable to that of 1931. Today’s underly- 
ing strength and vitality, together with 
institutions developed since 1931—de- 
spite their sometimes improper use— 
make a repetition of 1931 highly unlikely. 

But let us not push our luck too far. Let 
us not tempt the fates. Let us act respon- 
sibily. We have the power, if we will but 
use it, to put our house in order. 

It is easy to be nationalistic, to say 
that we are strong, and that we are 
righteous in our strength. Perhaps we 
could go it alone. But that would mean a 
repudiation of everything we have tried 
to do toward creating a world in which 
international cooperation is maximized 
and the more selfish, extremist, and 
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chauvinistic aspects of aggressive na- 
tionalism are d. But we are in 
danger of allowing our righteousness to 
become self-righteousness. We will be 
showing signs of stupidity if we allow our 
own rationalism to prevent our doing 
what must be done for our own good and 
for the good of the entire free world. 

So, let us buckle down and do what 
must be done—what we in the Congress 
should have been doing long ago, even 
without proper administration leadership 
or support. 

There are several factors which are 
operating strongly against equilibrium in 
our international payments. Most of 
them have been operating for several 
years. They have their roots in the past. 
But that is no excuse for failure to cor- 
rect them this year, or for not having 
corrected them last year, or earlier, for 
that matter. 

U.S. fiscal and monetary policies 
have been unrealistic. The massive 
tax reductions have contributed as 
much as any one thing, other than the 
war in Vietnam, to our troubles. Mis- 
management of our financial affairs, fail- 
ure to take corrective action, at least 
partially, in 1966 when it was obvious 
that corrective action was clearly indi- 
cated, is the second strongest indictment 
against the Johnson tration. 
With the highest interest rates since 
the time of Abraham Lincoln, the loss of 
confidence in the U.S. dollar, the imbal- 
ance in international payments and con- 
sequent loss of U.S. gold, the unprece- 
dented deficit in our budget and the 
erosion of the U.S. position of economic 
and political leadership in the free world, 
Congress simply must proceed to act 
forthrightly. The national interest ur- 
gently requires it. 

The war in Vietnam, the principal 
cause of our troubles, has been miserably 
mishandled. I am not now going to dis- 
cuss the aspects of the war which have 
been under discussion for so long. I am a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and, have taken an active 
part in questioning the war in Vietnam 
from the point of view of the damage it 
has done to our international relations, 
to the Vietnamese people, and to our own 
domestic values and goals. But I speak 
now as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, concentrating on the economic 
aspects of this war. The economic ad- 
justments necessary to put the country 
successfully on a war footing have not 
been made. 

Positive programs and laws that en- 
courage outflows of capital continue to 
be supported by the administration and 
by the Congress. Our tax laws are much 
too favorable toward foreign investment, 
and as if this were not bad enough, the 
administration continues to press for 
more—the Canadian Automotive Agree- 
ment, more funds for soft loans by the 
Latin American Development Bank, new 
soft loan money for the fledgling Asian 
Bank, tax treaties containing the invest- 
ment credit gimmick for foreign invest- 
ment, to mention a few recent specifics. 
One wonders at the ability of the do- 
mestic economy to function at all when 
it is so beset. 

The solution of our difficulties lies in 
an immediate tax increase, early tax and 
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other reforms, and deescalation with a 
negotiated settlement of the war in Viet- 
nam as soon as practicable. It may be 
that we will also need some temporary 
crash programs in addition. 

We need an increase in personal and 
corporate income tax rates. In the in- 
terest of speed, we can probably best do 
this through the surtax. I would like to 
see some real tax reform, but reform 
measures take time. Furthermore, past 
experience lends little hope of real re- 
form under present leadership in the 
White House and the Treasury. 

It has been obvious to me since early 
in 1966 that a more active use of fiscal 
policy to curb inflation, pay for the war 
in Vietnam, take the pressure off mone- 
tary policy, and assist in reducing the 
balance-of-payments deficit was indi- 
cated. Expenditures, particularly for the 
war in Vietnam, were mounting, despite 
apparent efforts to hide from the public 
the skyrocketing cost of the war. But the 
administration provided no consistent 
leadership. It backed and filled and 
failed. 

We could, of course, go back and re- 
view the mistakes we made in cutting 
taxes. What we needed then was reform. 
What we needed was a judicious use of 
microeconomics. What we got was more 
unsound, unjustified tax favoritism and 
larger deficits. 

If it were not so serious, it might be 
amusing to go back and read some of 
the things said at the time the Congress 
and the administration were so anxious 
to grant tax windfalls to high-bracket 
individual taxpayers and to corporations. 
Particularly intriguing at that time were 
the ramblings of those who insisted that 
reduced taxes would lead to increased 
revenue and reduced Federal spending. 

And the tax cut was going to improve 
our balance of payments. It was going 
to make our goods more competitive in 
world markets. How ridiculous. In 1964, 
the excess of exports over imports of 
merchandise was $7 billion. by 1967, it 
had dwindled to about $4 billion. 

Well, this is all past history, but I 
hope a review will help some to under- 
stand how we got into our present pre- 
dicament. Insufficient revenues have con- 
tributed materially to balance-of-pay- 
ments problems, as well as hurting the 
domestic economy and inhibiting social 
progress. 

Let us look at our present situation. 
Pressure is again on monetary policy. We 
are faced with a fresh inflationary out- 
break. We must slow down the flow of 
dollars overseas. The individual savings 
rate is exceptionally high. Corporations 
are highly liquid and corporate profits 
are again rising—they were running at 
an annual rate of $85.4 billion in the last 
quarter of 1967, and the Treasury pre- 
das 1968 corporate profits of $87 bil- 
lion. 

Capital spending is running strong— 
at an annual rate of $62.7 billion. Em- 
ployment is high, and the average work 
week in manufacturing increased almost 
one-half hour last month over the Jan- 
uary figure. Retail sales jumped $400 
million in February, on top of a Janu- 
ary rise of nearly $600 million. Business 
failures in January were the lowest for 
that month since 1953. 
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All these indicators point to the need 
for a tax increase. 

I cannot leave this field without men- 
tioning the investment tax credit. This 
ought to be repealed outright. It was 
a mistake in the first place. It has proved 
harmful to the economy, while doing 
nothing to solve the ills of the ghetto. 

Tax reforms are badly needed, but 
they must wait for a more opportune 
time and circumstances. 

What we need to act about right now 
is the economics of our war in Vietnam. 
Shall our gallant fighting men be alone in 
making a sacrifice for the war? Though 
unwise, the war must be paid for. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to fight 
a war without backing up the military 
effort with the appropriate economic ad- 
justments. The bills are now coming due. 
They must be paid. 

A war economy is a qualitatively dif- 
ferent kind of economy. It is not merely 
different because of quantitative dif- 
ferences in production, purchasing 
power, government, and deficits. 

The foreign exchange cost of our mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam and else- 
where is shocking. The balance-of-pay- 
ments effect of Vietnam went up last 
year by some $500 million. It is now 
running between $1.5 billion and $2 
billion per year. Keeping our troops in 
Germany carries a foreign exchange tag 
of $800 million per year. Our total mili- 
tary activities around the world cost us 
over $4 billion in foreign exchange each 
year. 

A tax increase is strongly indicated. 
Furthermore, more directly effective tax 
adjustments relating to the balance of 
payments, which I shall discuss next, 
would provide immediate assistance. 

One direct and immediately helpful 
action we could take to stem the flow of 
dollars overseas is to change those pro- 
visions of our faulty tax laws which con- 
tinue to lend active encouragement to 
foreign investment and discourage the 
repatriation of profits. I have spoken on 
this many times, but perhaps the events 
of recent days may lend sufficient urgency 
to arouse more interest in doing some- 
thing about this problem which has been 
recognized, and given lipservice but never 
any real push. 

After World War II, the economy of 
Europe was a shambles, and it was the 
conscious policy of the United States to 
transfer dollars overseas to put Europe 
back on its feet. It was necessary at that 
time to promote international trade and 
to help restore some semblance of a 
world market. The restoration of Europe 
ranks as one of the alltime great eco- 
nomic miracles. 

But by the 1958 to 1960 period it was 
obvious that there were enough dollars 
in Europe, and all who were knowledge- 
able in the field agreed that dollar out- 
fiows through continued deficits in the 
balance of payments should be drastically 
slowed. 

Several steps could have been taken, 
but high on the list should have been 
changes in tax laws which would assist 
in righting the balance-of-payments 
problem, and which would promote tax 
equity at the same time. 

A basic tax requirement is that all 
U.S. taxpayers be treated alike insofar 
as practicable, whether they do business 
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in Germany or in Detroit. All should be 
taxed under the same rules. Some excep- 
tions may be in order, but they should be 
held to a minimum. 

But there are definite tax advantages 
to doing business overseas: 

First. Taxes paid to foreign govern- 
ments are credited, rather than allowed 
as items of expense, when computing 
Federal income taxes. 

Second. Taxes due the Federal Gov- 
ernment are not paid, generally speak- 
ing, until the foreign investor chooses 
to bring his profits home in the form of 
dividends, interest or royalty payments. 
This delay in taxation is highly profit- 
able under some circumstances. 

Third. U.S. companies doing business 
abroad may hire American personnel at 
a reduced salary because the Federal 
Government exempts from taxation up 
to $25,000 per year of income earned 
abroad by U.S. citizens. This amounts to 
a subsidy paid by U.S. taxpayers to the 
corporations who choose to hire young 
men and send them across the border to 
work. 

Now, as if this were not enough, in 
addition to these general tax rules which 
are of such benefit to foreign as opposed 
to domestic operations, there are several 
specific gimmicks which have been used 
to lure or push dollars abroad. 

Consider the Canadian Automotive 
Agreement. I do not understand what 
my colleagues had in mind when they 
approved it. Last year, in addition to 
the damage this unwise agreement did 
to our domestic economy, it directly 
worsened our balance of payments by 
some $118 million over 1966. I have tried 
to get the law underpinning this agree- 
ment repealed, but thus far without suc- 
cess. I shall try again soon. 

We continue to pour money into the 
so-called Latin American Development 
Bank. Last year we gave $800 million to 
it for soft loans. These are supposed to 
be loans, but, in reality, they are grants 
because we never get our money back. 
Our balance of payments suffers from 
this also. Another administration bill is 
now pending for another $400 million for 
the so-called bank, which is no benk at 
all but just another form of aid. 

Then we have pending before the For- 
eign Relations Committee several tax 
treaties which would extend the invest- 
ment credit to investments in certain 
foreign countries, thus providing further 
incentive for outflow of capital. 

And, to top that, we have the Asian 
Development Bank. We have given it 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It has 
made only one comparatively small loan. 
Yet we are asked to give another $200,- 
000,000 to it. 

Taking our statistics at near face 
value, and our statistics are poor, it would 
appear that U.S. corporations have in- 
vested some $50 billion in new plants and 
equipment through direct investment 
abroad since 1960. This investment is 
now so large that it becomes question- 
able even from a narrow point. As a 
matter of fact, during the past 2 years 
there has been a decline in income from 
investments in Western Europe despite 
further buildup of assets there. The 
President’s Economic Report bears this 
out on page 170. 
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A lot of foreign investments are not 
paying off. I often think fashion plays a 
part in the mad rush of U.S. corporations 
seeking to become worldwide concerns. 
In 1967, for example, Chrysler wrote off 
some $11 million in two foreign invest- 
ments because of “unfavorable operating 
results“ Wall Street Journal, February 
13, 1968. 

Administration spokesmen have 
pointed up the problem, but nothing has 
been done. Back in 1965 former Secretary 
Dillon stated: 

The problem is that our capital outflows 
are simply growing too fast in relation to 
the inflows they generate, and in relation to 
the improvements we have been making in 
the other areas of our balance of payments. 
While we are waiting for the return flows 
to mount, we look abroad and see an ever 
rising tide of short-term liquid claims on 
us—a rise in claims that if allowed to con- 
tinue will inevitably lead to further gold 
outflows. 


How right the diagnosis, but how timid 
has been the attempt at remedial action. 

In this connection, also, I want to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
address delivered last year by Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Winthrop 
Knowlton. 

In the meantime cheating in connec- 
tion with foreign operations is growing. 
This shows up in a variety of ways, from 
failure to report shipments of funds to 
misallocations among related domestic 
and foreign corporations. The Treasury 
and IRS try to do something through 
section 482, but this is difficult. 

The Wall Street Journal of February 
1968, had a very interesting article a few 
days ago about another form of cheat- 
ing. This involves Liechtenstein trusts— 
and some Members of Congress thought 
the tax haven problem was dealt with in 
1962. It was not, at least not adequately. 

U.S. citizens working in the United 
Kingdom, for example, often receive 
only a part of their pay in Britain, and 
are taxed by the British only on this 
part. The rest is deposited in a New York 
bank. Of course, when the U.S. tax is 
assessed, these taxpayers get the full 
$25,000 exemption granted by our tax 
laws. As a result, these fine, upstanding 
U.S. citizens pay no tax to speak of to 
anyone—Wall Street Journal, January 
24, 1968. 

And let me refer to our miserable 
statistics. Anyone glancing at our bal- 
ance-of-payments statistics must be 
struck by the very large amounts usual- 
ly included under “errors and omissions.” 

When this entry amounts to as much 
as a fourth of the deficit, how in the 
world are we supposed to know what 
really caused the deficit? I am convinced 
that our statistics regularly understate 
capital outfiows for direct investment, 
and that much of the outflow that goes 
out initially as portfolio and short term 
is converted into permanent investment 
abroad. Here again, let me cite a Wall 
Street Journal article for May 4, 1967. 

Mr. President, a first step we must 
take, and take now, is to increase taxes. 
Following a decision on a general tax in- 
crease, either by way of a surtax or rate 
increase, I shall discuss further tax 
changes we should make to alter directly 
the flow of investment funds overseas. 
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Pending amendments are not exactly 
to my liking. I would change them. But 
first things must come first. And from a 
financial standpoint the matter of high- 
est priority is the soundness of our econ- 
omy, the value of the dollar, the preven- 
tion of inflation. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO TOMOR- 
ROW AT 11 AM. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue 
the existing excise tax rates on communi- 
cation services and on automobiles, and 
to apply more generally the provisions 
relating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope 
that Senators will think over these issues 
during the night, and that all Senators 
will read the Recorp tomorrow morning. 
We shall rest our case with the rollcall 
vote early tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I would hope that we could vote about 1 
o’clock tomorrow. I have discussed this 
matter with the Senator from South 
Dakota, the principal sponsor of the 
amendment. Personally, I would be in- 
clined to vote for it. I am not wedded to 
all the details, but I think the Senator 
has a worthwhile purpose in mind. 

I would certainly hope that the House 
would take as much of it as it could agree 
to. I should like to urge the House to 
accept it. 

I discussed this matter with members 
of the committee prior to the time the 
Senator called up his amendment. I re- 
gret that I was not in the Chamber at 
the time. I was in the Chamber all day 
but had missed my lunch and I wanted 
to get a snack, and did so. 

I had been under the impression that 
we intended to accept the amendment 
and would take it to conference. A mis- 
understanding arose, I understand, be- 
cause the Senator wanted a rollcall vote. 
I would have had no objection to it. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


With the understanding that we would 
have the yeas and nays ordered on the 
amendment when we vote on it, I would 
hope that we could agree, by unanimous 
consent, to a vote on the amendment 
to come at 1 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I so ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me suggest to the 
Senator that he amend the consent re- 
quest to read, “No later than 1 o’clock 
tomorrow.” Perhaps we can save some 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. That will 
be fine. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is because it will de- 
pend on the requests I get for time on my 
side of the argument, and what requests 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
receives, so that we may need that much 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
come no later than 1 o'clock tomorrow, 
that there be a brief period for morning 
business, with statements limited to 3 
minutes for each Senator when we meet 
tomorrow, that at the conclusion of the 
routine morning business, the amend- 
ment be made the pending business, and 
that the vote occur no later than 1 
o’clock, with the time to be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from South 
Dakota and a Senator in opposition to 
the amendment, to be designated by the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. MUNDT. Reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object—I think 
the Senator should spell out the dimen- 
sions of that very elusive term, “brief 
period for morning business.” 

I would suggest that we have a period 
for the transaction of morning business 
of no longer than 15 minutes. I could 
get myself crowded out otherwise. Is 
that satisfactory? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is fine. 
I accept that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent request was 
eee reduced to writing, as fol- 

ows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
not later than 1 p.m. on March 28, 1968, on 
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the Amendment by the Senator from South 
Dakota, numbered 671, as modified, to H.R. 
15414, an Act to continue the existing excise 
tax rates on communication services and on 
automobiles, and to apply more generally the 
provisions relating to payments of estimated 
tax by corporations. 

Provided further, That there be a 15-min- 
ute period for the transaction of routine 
morning business after approval of the Jour- 
nal, and that the remaining time before 1 
p.m. be equally divided and controlled by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
and the Manager of the bill [Mr. Lone] or 
someone designated by him. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my appreciation to the 
assistant majority leader. I am forti- 
fied by the fact that I know he will be a 
member of the conferees. I am further 
gratified by his support of this approach. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and I recognize that this is not a perfect 
answer. However, I think the time has 
come to establish a policy and to let the 
world, our fighting men, their mothers 
and fathers—all of us as Americans 
know where we stand on the basic priori- 
ties of this cruel war. 

Because of the great legislative archi- 
tect that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc] is, I am sure language can 
be written in conference which will 
achieve the job and answer the techni- 
cal criticisms we have had pointed out 
to us today. I shall be happy to cooperate 
toward that objective. 

I thank him for his support. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, under the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 28, 1968, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 27, 1968: 
POSTMASTER 
The nomination sent to the Senate on Oc- 
tober 3, 1967, of Mr. John P. Hanley to be 
postmaster at Wilmette in the State of Il- 
linois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.—Matthew 4: 4. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
make us conscious of Thy presence as we 
enter upon the work of another day that 
we, the Members of this body, shall be 
led in the ways of righteousness and jus- 
tice and good will. May what we do be 
in accordance with Thy holy will and 
for the welfare of our Nation. 


We pray that the dignity of the laws 
of our land may be respected by all our 
people, upheld by all our citizens, and 
obeyed by every individual. Only so can 
life and liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness be secure in these United States 
of America. 

Above the din of discordant voices 
may we take time to listen to Thy voice, 
and hearing, give heed to it, remember- 
ing that man does not live by bread alone 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
Thy mouth. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H.R. 1308. An act to establish the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site in the 
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State of Massachusetts, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 


House is requested: 
S. 3033. An act to increase the authoriza- 


tion for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
86-420, appointed Mr. GRIFFIN to attend 
the Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference to be held in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, on April 11 to 17, 1968, in 
lieu of Mr. Hansen, excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
90-226, appointed Mr. Bere and Mr. 
Provry to the Commission on the Re- 
vision of the Criminal Laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON—A PROVEN 
LEADER 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come when I must 
speak out to add my voice, my support, 
and my commitment for the reelection of 
Lyndon B. Johnson as President of the 
United States. 

During the 414 years Lyndon Johnson 
has served as our President, our Nation 
has prospered and progressed despite 
some of the most severe tests and most 
serious challenges our Nation and the 
free world ever have encountered. With 
inspiring determination, Lyndon John- 
son has confronted these face-to-face 
without being deterred from his goal of 
a better and fuller life for our citizens. 

Unless we close our eyes to the hostile 
forces at work in many parts of the 
world, we can recognize that we are liv- 
ing in a period of increasing challenge 
and testing. I am convinced we can best 
face and overcome these obstacles by re- 
taining as our President the determined 
and able leader Lyndon Johnson has 
proven himself to be. 

President Johnson recognizes that the 
isolationist policies of decades ago can- 
not sustain the freedom which we Amer- 
icans and our free world allies have 
cherished and protected until now. He 
has steadfastly refused to slip through 
already-open doors to avoid confronting 
new challenges. Instead, he has stood his 
ground and strived diligently to open new 
doors—doors of opportunity, under- 
standing, and cooperation among the 
people of our own Nation and the people 
of the world. His key is hard work—not 
some magic formula. 

Determined leadership holds the great- 
est promise to end international hostility 
and create a workable peace throughout 
the world. President Johnson’s reelection 
offers the continued application of his 
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determined leadership to deal with the 
future’s challenges. 


SHOCKING PLAN TO DELIVER F-104 
SUPERSONIC STARFIGHTERS AND 
PATTON TANKS TO JORDAN 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn yesterday that our Gov- 
ernment will deliver 18 F—104 supersonic 
Starfighters and 100 Patton tanks to the 
Government of Jordan. 

How can our Government justify this 
action at the very time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has moved to slow down arms 
sales to the Arab world in fear that such 
action might lead to a strike against 
Israel? How can more guns in the Mid- 
dle East insure peace? 

It is deplorable that our Government 
should engage in this type of armament 
sale. It is folly to believe that these 
weapons will not be used. 

What a shameful role we have under- 
taken as gunmaker to the kings of the 
Middle East and to the dictators of Latin 
America. 


WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS? 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is sometimes important for us to take 
stock of who are our friends in this 
world and who are not. I think it is fair 
to say that we should measure perform- 
ance and not just rhetoric in making 
this judgment. I would like to point out 
that during the long-term balance-of- 
payments crisis, as well as during the re- 
cent run on gold, Israel has shown itself 
to be a good friend indeed. Israel has not 
increased its dollar holdings in 3 years. 
More important, it holds only $50 mil- 
lion in gold, out of a total of $700 mil- 
lion in dollar reserves. To help the United 
States, the Israel Government recently 
bought $250 million in American securi- 
ties, so that these dollars could stay in 
this country. Finally, it should be noted 
that among the people of the developed 
countries, Israelis responded with the 
greatest calm to the gold stampede, re- 
fusing to be rushed into the wave of dol- 
lar sales. Mr. Speaker, these facts are 
the index of loyal friendship, of the as- 
sistance of a friend in need. I think it is 
not too much to ask that we keep these 
gracious actions in mind when we deal 
with this country, under seige by all its 
neighbors. 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning, in the financial section on page 
E-8, the following article: 

CRIME RISE ALARMING, DRUG CHAIN HEAD SAYS 
(By 5. Oliver Goodman) 

Holdups and burglaries of Peoples Drug 
Stores increased at an alarming rate last 
year, President George B. Burrus told share- 
holders at the annual meeting yesterday 
afternoon. 

There were 144 “incidents” in 1967, he said, 
amounting to some $158,000. This compared 
with 123 criminal acts in the previous year, 
amounting to $141,000. 

The amount of money taken was equal to 
about 12 per cent of the Washington-based 
chain's net income of $1,349,921 last year. 

Asked if the company had insurance 
against such a loss, Burrus said the “cost of 
insurance is prohibitive’ and the company 
found it cheaper to set up reserves. 


This is a most appalling situation that 
exists, not only in our Nation’s Capital, 
but the Nation as well. It certainly seems 
that a large number of our courts, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court, should try 
to assist in preventing crime by meting 
out strong punishment rather than pa- 
roles and probations. Some of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have certain- 
ly been repulsive to the law enforcement 
agencies over this great Nation of ours. 

Mr. Burrus is an outstanding business- 
man, coming from one of the finest fam- 
ilies in our home county of Obion. He 
started with the Peoples Drug Stores 
chain as a clerk and now is president and 
chairman of the board. We are certain- 
ly proud of his record. He has certainly 
brought honor, not only to the Eighth 
Congressional District, but to our State, 
and the Nation as well. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall No. 
67 I was erroneously paired against the 
bill H.R. 13541, which I cosponsored, 
cae the Agricultural Fair Practices 
Act. 

Had I been present I would have voted 
for the bill. 


THE “PUEBLO”—HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 

Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1968, North Korea, a fourth rate 
power, seized the intelligence ship Pueblo 
and her crew and forced them into Won- 
san Harbor. This outrageous action was 
contrary to all customary procedures of 
international law. 

Today, 2 months and 4 days later, the 
Pueblo and her crew still are prisoners 
of North Korea. Have they been forgot- 
ten? 

Because of the delicate situation, Mem- 
bers of Congress and the people of 
America watched patiently for the return 
of the men and the Pueblo. 

However, concerned Americans have 
not been silent during the long wait. My 
office has received dozens of letters and 
telephone calls from throughout the 
United States reflecting grave concern 
with the Johnson administration’s ap- 
parent willingness to tolerate the seizure 
of a U.S. ship and the abduction of her 
crew. All have expressed impatience with 
President Johnson for not taking firm, 
decisive, and immediate action. 

Many of the letters questioned whether 
the Pueblo and her crew are to be written 
off because of our prior commitment to 
Vietnam. Are the wives and children of 
the crewmembers to reshape their lives, 
permanently omitting their loved ones? 

The crewmembers, like all servicemen, 
took an oath to defend the United States. 
Do not they deserve the same protection 
from their country? 

The Johnson administration has failed 
the Pueblo’s crew, it has failed their 
families, and, by its inability to face the 
Communist global threat, it has failed 
every single American. 

It is time that Lyndon Johnson took 
firm, positive action to bring the crew 
of the Pueblo home to their families and 
to America. How about it, Mr. President? 


IMMIGRATION HEARING 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that on April 3 the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality, 
Committee on the Judiciary, will meet 
in executive session to commence a series 
of hearings on the operation of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as 
amended. 

On July 1, 1968, the last vestige of the 
national origins concept as the means of 
selecting immigrants to the United 
States will be repealed and immigrants 
will henceforth be admitted on a first- 
come, first-served basis within existing 
preference categories. This system is a 
new approach in our immigration policy. 
My subcommittee has been, and will 
continue to study all facets and aspects 
of this new approach to insure that a fair 
and equitable immigration policy will be 
achieved. 

The Secretary of State has been in- 
vited to delegate witnesses from the De- 
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partment to appear before the commit- 
tee on April 3 to analyze the present and 
future trends in immigration to the 
United States. Officials from the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of 
Labor will appear before the committee 
on future dates to be announced. 

Many Members of Congress and many 
nationality groups have expressed their 
concern about the change in the pat- 
tern of immigration. Their views will be 
welcomed and carefully considered. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC HEALTH TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, APRIL 1, TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 16241 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until Monday 
midnight, April 1, 1968, to file a report 
on the bill, H.R. 16241. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


MR. SCHWEIKER JOINS SPONSOR- 
SHIP OF MIDDLE EAST RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the name 
of our distinguished colleague, RICHARD 
S. ScHwEIKER, of Pennsylvania, is a wel- 
come addition to sponsorship of House 
Concurrent Resolution 738, which I in- 
troduced yesterday, to declare it the 
sense of Congress that diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United Arab Republic 
should not be resumed unless certain 
conditions were met. This makes a total 
of 25 members of this House who have 
joined in sponsoring this concurrent 
resolution. Unfortunately, House Con- 
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current Resolution 738 already had been 
submitted, and it was too late to place 
the able gentleman’s name on the bill it- 
self. However, I am delighted to learn 
that he has introduced an identical reso- 
lution today, and his support is greatly 
welcomed. 

Mr. ScHWEIKER has long been a vocal 
force on the subject of peace and justice 
in the Middle East, and his participation 
in this declaration is most meaningful. 


BENEFITS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS NOT EMPLOYED BY THE 
UNITED STATES WHO ARE KILLED 
OR INJURED WHILE APPREHEND- 
ING VIOLATORS OF FEDERAL 
LAW—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11816) to provide certain benefits for law 
enforcement officers not employed by the 
United States who are killed or injured 
while apprehending violators of Federal 
law, and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1187) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11816) to provide certain benefits for law 
enforcement officers not employed by the 
United States who are killed or injured while 
apprehending violators of Federal law, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“SECTION 1. (a) Chapter 81 of title 5 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
the following new subchapter at the end: 


“ ‘SUBCHAPTER II.—_LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS NOT EMPLOYED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 

8191. Determination of eligibility 
“The benefits of this subchapter are 

available as provided in this subchapter to 

eligible law enforcement officers (referred 
to in this subchapter as “eligible officers’’) 
and their survivors. For the purposes of this 

Act, an eligible officer is any person who is 

determined by the Secretary of Labor in his 

discretion to have been on any given oc- 
casion— 

“*(1) a law enforcement officer and to 
have been engaged on that occasion in the 
apprehension or attempted apprehension of 
any person— 

“*(A) For the commission of a crime 
against the United States, or 

„B) who at that time was sought by a 
law enforcement authority of the United 
States for the commission of a crime against 
the United States, or 

“"(C) who at that time was sought as a 
material witness in a criminal proceeding 
instituted by the United States; or 

“*(2) a law enforcement officer and to 
have been engaged on that occasion in pro- 
tecting or guarding a person held for the 
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commission of a crime against the United 
States or as a material witmess in connec- 
tion with such a crime; or 

“*(3) alaw enforcement officer and to have 
been engaged on that occasion in the lawful 
prevention of, or lawful attempt to prevent, 
the commission of a crime against the United 
States; 
and to have been on that occasion not an 
employee as defined in section 8101(1), and to 
have sustained on that occasion a personal 
injury for which the United States would be 
required under subchapter I of this chap- 
ter to pay compensation if he had been on 
that occasion such an employee engaged in 
the performance of his duty. No person 
otherwise eligible to receive a benefit under 
this subchapter because of the disability or 
death of an eligible officer shall be barred 
from the receipt of such benefit because the 
person apprehended or attempted to be ap- 
prehended by such officer was then sought 
for the commission of a crime against a sov- 
ereignty other than the United States. 

“*§ 8192. Benefits 

„(a) BENEFITS IN EVENT OF INJuRY.—The 
Secretary of Labor shall furnish to any eligi- 
ble officer the benefits to which he would 
have been entitled under subchapter I of 
this chapter if, on the occasion giving rise 
to his eligibility, he had been an employee as 
defined in section 8101(1) engaged in the 
performance of his duty, reduced or adjusted 
as the Secretary of Labor in his discretion 
may deem appropriate to reflect compara- 
ble benefits, if any, received by the officer (or 
which he would have been entitled to re- 
ceive but for this subchapter) by virtue of 
his actual employment on that occasion. 
When an enforcement officer has contributed 
to a disability compensation fund, the reduc- 
tion of Federal benefits provided for in this 
subsection is to be limited to the amount of 
the State or local government benefits which 
bears the same proportion to the full amount 
of such benefits as the cost or contribution 
paid by the State or local government bears 
to the cost of disability coverage for the in- 
dividual officer. 

„b) BENEFITS In EVENT or DeatH.—The 
Secretary of Labor shall pay to any survivor 
of an eligible officer the difference, as de- 
termined by the Secretary in his discretion, 
between the benefits to which that survivor 
would be entitled if the officer had been an 
employee as defined in section 8101(1) en- 
gaged in the performance of his duty on the 
occasion giving rise to his eligibility, and 
the comparable benefits, if any, received by 
the survivor (or which that survivor would 
have been entitled to receive but for this 
subchapter) by virtue of the officer’s actual 
employment on that occasion. When an en- 
forcement officer has contributed to a sur- 
vivor’s benefit fund, the reduction of Federal 
benefits provided for in this subsection is to 
be limited to the amount of the State or 
local government benefits which bears the 
same proportion to the full amount of such 
benefits as the cost or contribution paid by 
the State or local government bears to the 
cost of survivor’s benefits coverage for the 
individual officer. 


8193. Administration 

„(a) DEFINITIONS AND RULES OF CONSTRUC- 
oN. For the purpose of this subchapter— 

“*(1) The term “Attorney General” in- 
cludes any person to whom the Attorney 
General has delegated any function pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

2) The term “Secretary of Labor” in- 
cludes any person to whom the Secretary of 
Labor has delegated any function pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

“*(b) DELEGATION.— 

(1) The Attorney General may delegate 
to any division, officer, or employee of the 
Department of Justice any function con- 
ferred upon the Attorney General by this 
subchapter. 

“*(2) The Secretary of Labor may delegate 
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to any bureau, officer, or employee of the 
Department of Labor any function conferred 
upon the Secretary of Labor by this sub- 
chapter. 

““(c) APPLIcATIONS—An application for 
any benefit under this subchapter may be 
made only— 

“*(1) to the Secretary of Labor 

% by 

“*(A) any eligible officer or survivor of an 
eligible officer, 

„B) any guardian, personal representa- 
tive, or other person legally authorized to 
act on behalf of an eligible officer, his estate, 
or any of his survivors, or 

“*(C) any association of law enforce- 
ment officers which is acting on behalf of an 
eligible officer or any of his survivors; 

“*(3) within five years after the injury or 
death; and 

“*(4) in such form as the Secretary of 
Labor may require. 

d) CONSULTATION WITH ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL AND OTHER AGENCIES.—The Secretary of 
Labor may refer any application received by 
him pursuant to this subchapter to the 
Attorney General for his assistance, com- 
ments and advice as to any determination 
required to be made pursuant to paragraph 
(1), (2), or (3) of section 8191. To insure 
that all Federal assistance under this sub- 
chapter is carried out in a coordinated man- 
ner, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
request any Federal department or agency to 
supply any statistics, data, or any other 
materials he deems necessary to carry out 
his functions under this subchapter. Each 
such department or agency is authorized 
to cooperate with the Secretary of Labor and, 
to the extent permitted by law, to furnish 
such materials to him. 

„e) COOPERATION WITH STATE AGENCIES.— 
The Secretary of Labor shall cooperate fully 
with the eppropriate State and local officials, 
and shall take all other practicable measures, 
to assure that the benefits of this subchapter 
are made available to eligible officers and 
their survivors with a minimum of delay and 
difficulty. 

„e) APPROPRIATIONS—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this subchapter.’ 

“(b) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end: 


“SUBCHAPTER III.—LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS NOT EMPLOYED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 

8191. Determination of eligibility. 

8192. Benefits. 

“ ‘8193. Administration.’ 

“Sec. 2. The amendments made by section 
1 of this Act are effective only with respect 
to personal injuries sustained on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
provide compensation for law enforcement 
officers not employed by the United States 
killed or injured while apprehending per- 
sons suspected of committing Federal crimes, 
and for other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Rosert T. ASHMORE, 

WILLIAM L. HUNGATE, 

HERBERT TENZER, 

JOSHUA EILBERG, 

HENRY P. SMITH III, 

THOMAS J. MESKILL, 

CHARLES W. SANDMAN, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


James O. EASTLAND, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
PHILIP A. Hart, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Roman L. Hruska, 
HUGH SCOTT, 
STROM THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11816) to pro- 
vide certain benefits for law enforcement 
officers not employed by the United States 
who are killed or injured while apprehending 
violators of Federal law, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The conference report recommends that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment and agree to the same 
with an amendment. The amendment is to 
insert the language agreed to by the con- 
ferees in lieu of the matter inserted by the 
Senate in its amendment to the House bill. 

The bill H.R. 11816 passed the House sub- 
stantially in the form set forth in the con- 
ference report, that is, the bill provided for 
the amendment of chapter 81 of title 5 of the 
United States Code by the addition of a new 
subchapter III providing for benefits to law 
enforcement officers. Section 8191 of the new 
subchapter provides for the determination of 
eligibility. This section adopts the House 
language in providing that the benefits of the 
subchapter are to be available to eligible law 
enforcement officers and their survivors and 
these benefits are those defined in subchap- 
ter 1 of chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, which provides for compensation 
for work injuries suffered by employees of 
the United States. The conference substitute 
provides that the Secretary of Labor is to 
make the determination of eligibility for 
benefits. At the time of injury the individual 
must have been a law enforcement officer en- 
gaged in the apprehension or attempted ap- 
prehension of any person (a) for a commis- 
sion of a crime against the United States or 
(b) at that time was sought by a law enforce- 
ment authority of the United States for a 
commission of a crime against the United 
States, or (c) who at that time was sought 
as a material witness in a criminal proceed- 
ing instituted by the United States. An eli- 
gible officer would also be an individual in- 
jured while protecting or guarding an in- 
dividual held for the commission of a crime 
against the United States, or as a material 
witness in a criminal proceeding instituted 
by the United States. Similarly, an officer in- 
jured in the lawful prevention of or lawful 
attempt to prevent the commission of a crime 
against the United States will be entitled to 
the benefits authorized under the new sub- 
chapter. The balance of the provisions of 
section 8191 substantially retains the pro- 
visions originally approved by the House in 
that an eligible officer is one not an employee 
of the United States as defined in section 
8101(1) of title 5 and shall be an individual 
who on the particular occasion referred to in 
the above categories shall have sustained a 
personal injury for which the United States 
would be required under subchapter 1 of 
chapter 81 of title 5 to pay compensation if 
he had been on that occasion an employee en- 
gaged in the performance of his duty. The 
effect of these provisions is that the stand- 
ards and benefits of chapter 81 of title 5 will 
provide the basis for compensation for such 
law enforcement officers. This will assure that 
a common standard will be followed for bene- 
fits paid by the Federal Government for Fed- 
eral officers and to State and local officers 
as is provided in the conference substitute. 

Section 8192 in the conference substitute 
is identical to the section as originally ap- 
proved by the House. 

Section 8193 was modified by the deletion 
of a requirement that the Secretary of Labor 
refer any application to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This change was necessitated by the 
change to section 8191 which vests in the 
Secretary of Labor the responsibility of de- 
termining eligibility. The authority for con- 
sultation with the Attorney General is pro- 
vided in a new subsection (d) which provides 
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authority to the Secretary of Labor to con- 
sult with the Attorney General or to consult 
with any other affected department concern- 
ing matters relevant to persons’ compensa- 
tion under the new subchapter. 

The balance of the conference report re- 
tains the language of the House passed bill 
with an amendment to the title of the bill 
revising the language of the title, and re- 
flects the changes agreed to in conference. 

The conference report in following the 
language of the House bill has the effect of 
incorporating definitions and standards fully 
set forth in the Federal employee compensa- 
tion provisions of chapter 81 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. The Senate amendment 
included several definitions which are there- 
fore not included in the language of the con- 
ference report since title 5 contains standard 
definitions of the same terms. As has been 
noted, the conference substitute refers to the 
law enforcement officers who would be eligi- 
ble for benefits in the event of injury as law 
enforcement officers not employed by the 
United States. The intent is to cover law 
enforcement officers employed by various 
governmental subdivisions and to avoid an 
attempted enumeration of the particular sub- 
divisions involved. The conferees felt that an 
attempted enumeration might result in an 
unintended limitation. In the course of the 
debate on the bill H.R. 11816 on the floor of 
the House on September 11, 1967, this point 
was emphasized. For example, it is intended 
that the provisions will cover officers em- 
ployed in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
as well as those by States and by local juris- 
dictions, 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 
WILLIAM L. HUNGATE, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SMITH], the ranking minority member 
of our committee, such time as he may 
consume, 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this conference report is on H.R. 11816, 
which will provide compensation for local 
law enforcement officers who are killed 
or injured in the course of apprehending 
criminals who have violated U.S. law and 
for those who are killed or injured while 
otherwise aiding in the enforcement of 
U.S. laws. The bill passed this House on 
September 11, 1967, under suspension of 
rules, by a vote of, I believe, 311 to 0. 

The Senate bill adopted a different 
philosophy, and in the conference, by 
and large, H.R. 11816, which had passed 
this body, was accepted with some im- 
provements which came out of the con- 
ference. The bill, H.R. 11816, which is 
substantially here today, was sponsored 
by all the members of Subcommittee No. 
2 of the Judiciary Committee and also by 
other interested Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The conferees and managers on the 
part of the House were all of the mem- 
bers of Judiciary Subcommittee No. 2, 
and they have unanimously approved 
this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will give, we feel, 
encouragement to local law enforcement 
officers who aid in the enforcement of 
U.S. laws and in the apprehension of 
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criminals who violate U.S. law and who 
otherwise aid Federal law enforcement. 

We feel this bill represents but a small 
measure of the great appreciation we 
in the U.S. Congress feel for our local 
law enforcement officers who need, at 
this time in our history, all the encour- 
agement they can have. This bill sym- 
bolizes in a small way the recognition 
by the people of the United States of 
the effort of all our local law enforce- 
ment officers in aiding Federal law en- 
forcement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to recom- 
mend to this body that this conference 
report which is before us today be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] has 
been very active and diligent in bring- 
ing this measure to its present point. I 
yield such time to him as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Byrne] introduced the first bill on 
this subject. The Byrne bill authorized 
death benefits to the survivors of a State 
or local police officer killed while at- 
tempting to apprehend a Federal law- 
breaker. I introduced a bill expanding 
the thrust of the legislation to include 
disability benefits for the dependents of 
such a police officer. The House Repub- 
lican Task Force on Crime endorsed this 
bipartisan approach. As the legislation 
passed the House, both types of benefits 
were authorized. 

The legislation recommended in the 
conference report represents an im- 
provement over both the House version 
and the Senate version. First, it gears 
benefits to the benefit formulas defined 
for Federal officers in chapter 81 of title 
5 of the United States Code. Second, it 
awards benefits not only when the injury 
was sustained in active pursuit of a Fed- 
eral lawbreaker, but when the fugitive 
was being sought by a Federal law en- 
forcement agency as a suspect or a ma- 
terial witness in a Federal criminal case 
or when he is in custody for such pur- 
poses. Benefits are also authorized when 
the injury occurred in the course of an 
attempt to prevent the commission of a 
Federal crime. 

In America’s multijurisdictional 
scheme of law enforcement, officers at 
every governmental echelon must be en- 
couraged to cooperate in the discovery 
and apprehension of Federal law viola- 
tors. The safety of society is at stake. 
Considering the nature, extent, and value 
of the services rendered by local law 
enforcement officers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is buying a bargain. 

I hope that this bipartisan legislation 
will win the unanimous support of the 
Congress and the early approval of the 
President. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HuNGATE], a member of our subcommit- 
tee, such time as he may consume. 

Mr, HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, crime does not observe 
neat jurisdictional lines between city, 
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State, county, and Federal Governments. 
Fortunately, it is also true that neat 
jurisdictional lines are not observed in 
the task of law enforcement. Frequently 
the apprehension of a Federal criminal 
offender is the result of cooperation be- 
tween local and Federal law enforcement 
officials, The assistance received from 
non-Federal officers in the enforcement 
of Federal law has a pronounced effect 
on the Federal budget, for without it we 
would be faced with the necessity of 
maintaining a much larger Federal law 
enforcement establishment. 

Unfortunately, in the course of render- 
ing assistance to Federal officers, local 
law enforcement officers are occasionally 
killed or disabled. It would seem fitting, 
when this does occur, for the Federal 
Government to provide some form of 
compensation to the deceased officer or 
his family for the tragic loss suffered. 

The enactment by Congress of a pro- 
gram to provide such compensation to 
the disabled non-Federal officers or their 
survivors would serve as an official 
acknowledgment of the debt the Fed- 
eral Government owes for the assistance 
given by local law enforcement person- 
nel. The individual compensatory awards 
made under the program would, of 
course, constitute public recognition of 
the individual officer’s contribution in 
those public cases where it is so obvious- 
ly deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TENZER], another member of our sub- 
committee, such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11816. I ask my col- 
leagues to join in accepting this confer- 
ence report, because it would provide for 
compensation to local law enforcement 
officers who are engaged in assisting Fed- 
eral law enforcement officers, not only in 
the apprehension of violators of Federal 
law but also in the protection of wit- 
nesses held in connection with violations 
of Federal law, and also the detection 
and prevention of crime. 

Another very important point I should 
like to make for all my colleagues is that 
this may be a way of saving a large 
amount of money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in that it will make it unneces- 
sary to establish a Federal law enforce- 
ment agency when we can call upon all 
the local officers of all the States and 
political subdivisions who have such 
forces to assist our Federal officers in 
the apprehension of criminals, in the 
protection of witnesses, and in the pre- 
vention of crime. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill—H.R. 11816—as 
amended by conference, provides bene- 
fits for State and local law enforcement 
officers when they are injured while ap- 
prehending, protecting witnesses, or pre- 
vention of crimes, in connection with or 
relating to violations of Federal law. The 
bill also provides compensation to the 
survivors of an officer if he should be 
killed while attempting to apprehend an 
individual wanted for violating a Federal 
law, or while protecting a witness or 
prevention of a crime. The legislation 
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would provide State and local police 
officers with some measure of financial 
security in recognition of the risks and 
danger they assume in assisting in the 
enforcement of the laws of the United 
States. The enactment of this bill would 
make it possible for the United States, 
to this degree at least, to recognize its 
responsibility to the local law enforce- 
ment officer for his part in the enforce- 
ment of Federal law. The benefits pro- 
vided in the bill would be equivalent to 
those provided in the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act with the provision 
that the amounts so paid would be re- 
duced by the amount of benefits pro- 
vided and paid for by a State or local 
government. 

The bill (H.R. 11816) was introduced 
as a revised bill, following consideration 
by Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Judiciary Committee of a group of 
bills proposing similar benefits for 
law enforcement officers. The pres- 
ent bill was introduced by Mr. Byrne of 
Pennsylvania, for himself, Mr. Porr, Mr. 
Ropino, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. BESTER, Mr. ASHMORE, Mr. 
HUNGATE, Mr. Tenzer, Mr. SMITH of New 
York, Mr. MESKILL, and Mr. SANDMAN. 

At the hearing on April 5, 1967, As- 
sistant Attorney General Fred M. Vin- 
son’s statement included the following 
comment: 

President Johnson, in his 1966 crime mes- 
sage to Congress noted that “Crime does not 
observe neat jurisdictional lines between 
city, State, and Federal Governments.” Fortu- 
nately, it is also true that neat jurisdictional 
lines are not observed in the task of law en- 
forcement. Frequently, for example, the ap- 
prehension of a Federal criminal offender is 
the result of cooperation between local and 
Federal law enforcement officials. The as- 
sistance received from non-Federal officers 
in the enforcement of Federal law has a pro- 
nounced effect on the Federal budget for, 
without it, we would be faced with the neces- 
sity of maintaining a much larger Federal law 
enforcement establishment. 

Unfortunately, in the course of rendering 
assistance to Federal officers, local law en- 
forcement officers are occasionally killed. It 
would seem fitting, when this does occur, for 
the Federal Government to provide some 
form of compensation to the deceased officer’s 
family for the tragic loss which it has 
suffered. 

Then enactment by Congress of a program 
to provide such compensation to the non- 
Federal officer’s survivors would serve as an 
Official acknowledgment of the debt the Fed- 
eral Government owes for the assistance given 
by local law enforcement personnel. And the 
individual compensatory awards made under 
the would, of course, constitute 
public recognition of the individual officer’s 
contribution in those cases where it is so ob- 
viously deserved. 


In the report of the Justice Depart- 
ment on a similar bill, H.R. 339 and com- 
panion measures, the Attorney General 
also noted that local law enforcement of- 
ficers throughout the United States 
supplement the activities of Federal law 
enforcement personnel. In rendering 
this service, the local law enforcement 
officers obviate the need for a larger force 
of Federal law enforcement officers. The 
Attorney General further indicated his 
support for the aim of the legislation 
in providing for benefits for local officers 
in the following language: 

The enactment of legislation authorizing 
compensation to the families of such non- 
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Federal officers who are killed while aiding 
in the enforcement of the Federal laws would 
appear to be an appropriate recognition of 
the contribution made by local forces. 


In considering this legislation (H.R. 
11816), the committee was guided by the 
comments of the Department of Justice 
in its report on H.R. 339. In that report, 
the Attorney General noted that the bills 
originally referred to the committee 
failed to spell out the standards for de- 
termining whether a law enforcement 
Officer's death resulted from a given in- 
jury as well as other guidelines for the 
program contemplated by the legisla- 
tion. In this connection, the Attorney 
General also suggested that there be 
provision for regulations and rulemaking 
to implement such a program. In con- 
nection with the administration of the 
program, the Department of Justice 
noted that it would be appropriate to 
place responsibility in the Department 
of Labor due to the experience of that 
Department in the administration of 
compensation laws. 

Under H.R. 11816 the actual adminis- 
tration of the compensation program is 
vested in the Secretary of Labor. In order 
to provide for guidelines and standards 
in the administration of the program, the 
bill provides that the officer or his sur- 
vivors will be paid in the manner pro- 
vided in the recently codified provisions 
of the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act as if he had been an employee of 
the United States at the time of the occa- 
sion which caused his disability or death 
and was engaged in the performance of 
his duty. These changes are provided for 
in the bill by providing for direct amend- 
ment to chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Chapter 81 of title 5 of the 
United States Code is the chapter pro- 
viding for compensation for work in- 
juries in revised title 5, as approved on 
September 6, 1966, as a revised title of 
the United States Code. 

The bill provides for a reduction of the 
Federal payment to local law enforce- 
ment officers where comparable benefits 
are payable as the result of their State 
and local employment. 

The figures available to the committee 
indicate that it has been determined that 
approximately 13 local policemen in the 
period from 1960 through 1965 died as 
the result of attempting to enforce Fed- 
eral laws. Of this number, five officers 
were killed while attempting to appre- 
hend bank robbery suspects and two offi- 
cers were killed attempting to apprehend 
a suspect for unlawful flight to avoid 
prosecution. It was further indicated that 
two officers were killed while investigat- 
ing illegal liquor traffic, and one officer 
was killed while attempting to apprehend 
a prisoner absent without leave from the 
Armed Forces. In the same period on a 
countrywide basis, 278 police officers were 
killed in the line of duty. In 1966, 48 offi- 
cers were reported killed in the line of 
duty, and of those only two would be in- 
cluded within the coverage of this bill. 
It is readily apparent that the number 
of potential claimants under this legis- 
lation can be contemplated to be small 
in any given year. However, the impor- 
tance of the recognition by the Federal 
Government of responsibility in this situ- 
ation is not to be discounted. The At- 
torney General has referred to the im- 
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portance of cooperation by State and 
local law enforcement officers in the en- 
forcement of Federal laws. It is only right 
that the Federal Government recognize 
an equivalent responsibility to those dis- 
abled or killed while cooperating with the 
Federal authorities. 

The provisions of H.R. 11816 provide 
for benefits due to the disability incurred 
while attempting to enforce a Federal 
law. One estimate based on the number 
of officers reported to have lost their 
lives in the 1960-65 period indicate that 
the officers disabled while attempting to 
enforce Federal laws in the same period 
could be expected to number approxi- 
mately 78. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the facts dis- 
cussed in the report on this bill and in 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House, adequately and fairly 
summarizes the testimony offered at our 
subcommittee hearings, that there is a 
clearly defined need for the system of 
compensation provided in the bill. It is 
only just that the Federal Government 

its responsibility in this con- 
nection. 

The report submitted on this bill, 
House Report 567 of the 90th Congress, 
concludes with the observation made by 
Assistant Attorney General Fred M. Vin- 
son as to the basis for approval of the 
bill, and I feel that his words in a clear 
and direct way summarize the basis for 
the bill: 

The purpose being commendable, the cost 
being small and the resulting benefits being 
great, the enactment of a program to com- 
pensate the survivors of non-Federal law en- 
forcement officers who are killed while ap- 
prehending Federal criminal offenders would 
be both appropriate and praiseworthy. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my colleagues 
to vote to accept the conference report 
and thereby adopt the legislation under 
consideration. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 376, nays 0, not voting 57, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 71] 
YEAS—376 
Abbitt Ashbrook Biester 
Abernethy Ashmore Bingham 
Adair Aspinall Blackburn 
Adams Ayres Blanton 
Addabbo Baring Blatnik 
Albert Barrett 
Anderson, Ill, Bates Bolling 
Anderson, Battin Bolton 
Tenn. Belcher Bow 
Andrews, Ala. Bell Brademas 
Andrews, Bennett Brasco 
N. Dak. Brinkley 
Annunzio Betts Brock 
Arends Bevill Brooks 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Kee 
Keith 


Kelly 

King, N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 


Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Morse, Mass. 
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eal, 
O'Neill, Mass. 


Passman 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 


Steed 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

‘Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tenzer 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N. J. 


Vander Jagt Whalley Wright 
Vanik White Wyatt 
Vigorito Whitener Wydler 
Waggonner Whitten Wylie 
aldie Widnali Wyman 
Walker Wiggins Yates 
Wampler Williams, Pa. Young 
Watkins Willis Zion 
Watson Winn Zwach 
Whalen Wolff 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—57 
Ashley Hagan Roth 
Boland Hanna Roush 
Bray Hansen, Wash. St. Onge 
Brown, Mich. He San 
Button Jones, N.C. Saylor 
Cabell Karsten Scheuer 
Cahill King, Calif. Selden 
Carey Kirwan Shipley 
Celler Kluczynski Smith, Iowa 
Clark Long, La. phens 
Conyers McCulloch Stubblefield 
Eckhardt Miller, Calif. t 
Edwards, Calif. re Van Deerlin 
Morton Watts 
Fascell Murphy, II Wilson, Bob 
Fountain O'Hara, Mich. Wilson, 
qua Pepper Charles H. 
Gettys Resnick Zablocki 
Green, Oreg Robison 
Gurney Rostenkowski 


So the conference report was agreed 
to 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Brown of 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Fu qua. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Hagan, 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Long of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mrs. Green of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Eckhardt. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 


may have 5 days in which to revise and 


‘extend their remarks and include ex- 


traneous matter on the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
‘the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4282, ELIMINATING CER- 
TAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR OB- 
TAINING MARKETING ORDERS 
FOR CHERRIES 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 1103 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1103 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4282) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, so as to eliminate certain re- 
quirements with respect to effectuating mar- 
keting orders for cherries. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee 
(Mr. QULLEN], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1103 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
4282 to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act so as to eliminate certain re- 
quirements with respect to effectuating 
marketing orders for cherries. 

H.R. 4282 would permit the establish- 
ment of a marketing order for cherries 
for canning or freezing without the ap- 
proval of the processors of cherries. It 
would place cherries for canning or 
freezing in the same position as the 
great majority of other commodities eli- 
gible for marketing orders. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
more orderly marketing conditions of 
cherries for canning or freezing and to 
improve the economic status of pro- 
ducers. For this reason, it is felt that the 
producers themselves should be the ones 
to determine whether a marketing order 
for the commodity should be established. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1103 in order that H.R. 
4282 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] has stated, 
House Resolution 1103 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for 
the consideration of H.R. 4282, eliminat- 
ing certain requirements for obtaining 
marketing orders for cherries. 
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The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
establishment of a marketing order for 
cherries for either canning or freezing 
without the approval of the cherry proc- 
essors, as is now required by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937. 

The purpose of a marketing order is to 
assist producers in marketing their crops. 
Before one can be issued, a public hear- 
ing is required to determine the need for 
it. At least two-thirds of the producers 
by volume of production must support 
such a marketing order. 

Four products—cherries among them— 
can have a marketing order only if proc- 
essors also approve its issuance. H.R. 
4282 woula remove this additional re- 
quirement for obtaining a marketing 
order for cherries. 

This bill was previously on the suspen- 
sion calendar, and it failed by a vote of 
180 to 168. 

Mr. Speaker, I am at a loss to know 
why the processors are eliminated from 
the measure. By this elimination, their 
vote has been taken away. 

Because the election the last time did 
not go according to plan, I see no reason 
the Congress of the United States should 
be asked to pass legislation to prevent 
any group from participating in any elec- 
tion, particularly since their business is 
so interlinked with that of the growers. 

I would take the same position had the 
other group been eliminated from the 
measure. 

Now to present some arguments 
against H.R. 4282 when it is discussed in 
the Committee of the Whole House. I 
feel it is important that I make these 
remarks. 

No doubt few Federal statutes are as 
complex and as devoid of clarity as is 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 and its various amendments. 
Nevertheless, few statutes have a more 
direct impact on the prices we, as con- 
sumers, pay for the agricultural prod- 
ucts which form the essential parts of our 
daily diet. 

What is clear is that H.R. 4282 pre- 
sents a fundamental change in the con- 
sistent congressional policy of coupling 
marketing orders for canning crops with 
prior processor approval. 

The importance of a marketing order 
under the act is not limited to those di- 
rectly regulated—it extends to all pur- 
chasers of agricultural commodities. A 
marketing order is more than a produc- 
tion control technique. It affects quality, 
grade, size, and source of the raw agri- 
cultural commodity involved, and it may 
allocate raw materials among the vari- 
ous marketing mediums—canning, freez- 
ing, drying, or the fresh market. It may 
also affect the establishment and distri- 
bution of surpluses and reserve pools. 
Without question it affects prices—not 
only the prices paid to the farmer, but 
also the prices paid by the American 
consumer. At a time when American 
consumerism is becoming an important 
force nationally, it would be well for 
this House to recognize that the interest 
of the consumer as well as that of the 
farmer and processor must be given fair 
and orderly consideration. 

As most of you are well aware, each 
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marketing order must be administered, 
and administration is not without its 
costs. However, these costs are borne by 
the processors alone. Thus the very group 
that stands to lose its voice and its vote 
in the market order adoption process 
gives that process its financial support. 
We must also realize that while the ad- 
ministration process provides for penal- 
ties for noncompliance, processors alone 
are subject to these penalties. Conse- 
quently, processors now face the prospect 
of being placed in this vulnerable position 
upon the vote of producers alone. 

Without question removal of the proc- 
essor approval provision for cherry mar- 
keting orders represents a change in 
basic agricultural policy. And it is a 
change that cannot be called consistent 
with the act’s congressional history. We 
must not take this step without first 
pausing for a long, hard look at the pro- 
posed legislation and without assuring 
ourselves that such a procedure will re- 
bound to the best interests of the three 
major groups involved—producers, proc- 
essors, and consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, when this measure was 
before the House Committee on Rules 
the proponents linked it to the increase 
in farm labor prices. I say to you that 
this is just the beginning. If you are 
going to take away the vote of the proc- 
essors of cherries, why not take away the 
vote of the processors of cranberries, 
grapefruit, and apples, which are also 
covered under the same 1937 act. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
House to reject this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the rule, 
but I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN I shall be happy to yield 
at this time to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, am I not correct in my under- 
standing that with respect to the mar- 
keting orders that are dealt with in this 
bill they would apply to and would regu- 
late not only the quantity but also the 
quality, the grading, the size of the raw 
product that will be handled by the 
processor and, thus, in effect, a market- 
ing order of this kind has an impact upon 
the market that is then available to the 
processor of the raw product? 

Mr. QUILLEN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is entirely correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, if the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee will yield further, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished gentleman in the well. 

Mr. QUILLEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
would yield 5 minutes to me at this 
point during the course of this debate? 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
happy to yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentlemen from Iowa [Mr. 
KYL]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KYL was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 
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SGT. ROBERT JAMES COMSTOCK 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, Army Sgt. 
Robert James Comstock, age 22, whose 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Comstock 
live in Lovilia, Iowa, was killed in action 
in Vietnam March 9. The sergeant had 
sent a letter to his parents with a request 
that it not be opened unless he became a 
Vietnam casualty. This month Ser- 
geant Comstock’s parents were notified 
that he had been killed in Vietnam. His 
letter has now been opened. That letter 
is a great message for all Americans: 

REPUBLIC OF SOUTH VIETNAM, 
February 26, 1968. 
To All My Loved Ones: 

This letter is not merely intended for my 
parents, whom I love dearly, nor for my girl, 
whom most of my thoughts go out to as I 
spend my time here. It goes instead to my 
fellow citizens of the greatest country on 
earth. 

I realize that I am a very small portion of 
all Americans. And, if the Lord should see 
fit that I die here, my death will only be a 
small contribution to our struggle here. 

But to prepare for just such an event, I 


would like to say something about my 
country. 
To me, the United States of America 


stands as a family. Every family has its black 
sheep, its family differences, its treasured 
memories. The same is true of this country. 
We have men and women capable of crime 
violence, and disrespect for her colors, J 
as some people have no regard for (their) 
family’s name, certain citizens of this coun- 
try the same (lack of) spirit for 
(their) homeland. 

We of the military services in this conflict 
and conflicts throughout American history 
are taught to serve under three small, yet 
large, words. These are Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try. We are all bound by these three mighty 
chains. 

Our first and foremost command is deyo- 
tion to duty. This is not merely doing our 
duty as ordered by an immediate superior, al- 
though this is where it starts. We are bound 
to serve our country in whatever way we can 
to defend her shores. 

Honor is the next step. Above all, we must 
preserve the honor of this country brought 
about by the hardship and suffering of so 
many before us, and to insure that wher- 
ever we go we can say, “I am an American” 
with a strong note of pride. 

The third, and I believe the most impor- 
tant, is country: to defend this country so 
dearly paid for by the lives of our fighting 
men before my time and at the present time 
here (in Vietnam). 

Many people undoubtedly ask: “Why send 
me to die in a small country so far from our 
shores?” I don’t know, but maybe the same 
question was asked in the first World War, 
the second, and Korea. But the answer re- 
mains the same, to keep the inevitable fight 
from our shores. As long as man is ambitious 
there will be wars. 

It is my dream to return some day to the 
shores of America and start a family of my 
own. This is what I’m striving for over here— 
that my children will have the chance to say, 
“I'm a free American.” I? I must give my life 
over here so that my brothers and sisters 
may say this, then I feel in the deepest part 
of my heart that I have not died in vain. 

This letter is not to be read by my family 
alone. I believe they realize what I am here 
for. But I would rather that some of the so- 
called American citizens who seem to feel 
that we are only fighting for some principle 
that is entirely un-American (would read it). 

To them I dedicate this letter and my life. 
If I should die, please look in a mirror and 
say, “I am a true American.” 

Sgt. ROBERT J. COMSTOCK. 
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Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it would appear to me 
the letter the gentleman has just read 
is of sufficient interest to receive wide 
publicity, and some of us, I am sure, 
would be gratified if our news media 
such as the television, radio, and news- 
paper outlets, would use this letter, as 
widely as some of the other material 
they use on Vietnam. And I would sug- 
gest that any steps the gentleman might 
be able to take in that direction would 
be appreciated. 

Mr. KYL, I thank the gentleman for 
his observations. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, but I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 316, nays 45, not voting 72, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 72] 
YEAS—316 

Abbitt Burleson Eckhardt 
Abernethy Burton, Calif. Edmondson 
Adams Burton, Utah Edwards, Ala 
Addabbo Bush Edwards, La 
Albert Button Eilberg 
Anderson, Byrne, Pa. Erlenborn 

Tenn. Carter Evans, Colo. 
Andrews, Ala. Casey Evins, Tenn, 
Andrews, Cederberg Fallon 

N. D: Chamberlain Farbstein 
Annunzio Clancy Fascell 
Ashbrook Clark Feighan 
Ashmore Clausen, Fino 
Aspinall Don H. Fisher 
Ayres Clawson, Del Flood 
Barrett Cleveland Flynt 
Bates Colmer Foley 
Bell Conable Ford, Gerald R 

Conte Ford, 
Bevill Corman wiliam D. 
Biester Cowger Fraser 
Bingham Culver Fulton, Tenn. 
Blackburn Daddario Galifia: 
Blanton Daniels Gallagher 
Blatnik Davis, Ga. Garmatz 
Dawson Gathings 

Bolling de la Garza Gettys 
Bolton Delaney iaimo 
Bow Dellenback Gibbons 
Brademas Dent Gilbert 
Brasco Derwinski Gonzalez 
Brinkley Devine Goodell 
Brooks Dickinson Goodling 
Broomfield Dole Gray 
Bro Donohue Green, Pa. 
Brown, Calif. Dorn Griffin 
Broyhill, N.C. Dow Griffiths 
Broyhill, Va. Dow Grover 
Buchanan Downing Gubser 
Burke, Fla. Gude 
Burke, Mass. Dwyer Halleck 
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Halpern Maliliiard Ronan 
Hamilton Marsh Rooney, N.Y. 
Hammer- Martin Rosen 

schmidt Mathias, Calif. Roybal 
Hanley Mathias,Md. Rumsfeld 
Hansen, Idaho Matsunaga Ruppe 
Hansen, Wash, May Ryan 
Hardy Mayne St Germain 
Harsha Meeds Satterfield 
Harvey Meskill Schadeberg 
Hathaway Michel Scherle 
Hays Miller, Ohio Scheuer 
Hébert Mills Schneebell 
Hechler, W. Va. Minish Schweiker 
Heckler, Mass. Mink Schwengel 
Henderson Mize Scott 
Hicks Monagan Shriver 
Holifield Montgomery Sikes 
Horton Moorhead Slack 
Hosmer Morgan Smith, N.Y, 
Howard Morris, N. Mex. Smith, Okla. 
Hull Oss Snyder 
Hungate Murphy, N.Y. Stafford 
Ichord ers Stanton 
Irwin Natcher Steed 
Jacobs Nedzi Steiger, Ariz. 
Jarman Nichols Stuckey 
Joelson Nix Talcott 
Johnson, Calif. O'Hara, Il. Taylor 
Johnson, Pa. O'Hara, Mich. Teague, Calif. 
Jonas Olsen nzer 
Jones, Ala. O'Neal, Ga. Thompson, Ga. 
Jones, Mo. O'Neill, Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Karth Ottinger Tiernan 
Kastenmeier Passman Tuck 
Kazen Patman Tunney 
Kee Perkins Udall 
Keith Pettis Utt 
Kelly Pike Van Deerlin 
King, N.Y Pirnie Vander Jagt 
Kleppe Poage Vanik 
Kupferman Podell Vigorito 
Kuykendall Poft Waggonner 
Kyl Pollock Walker 
K Pool Wampler 
Landrum Price, II Watkins 
Leggett Price, Tex Whalen 
Lennon Pryor Whall 
Lipscomb Pucinski White 
Long, La Purcell Whitener 
Long, Md. Quie Whitten 
Lukens Rallsback Widnall 
McCarthy Randall Wiggins 
McClory Rarick Williams, Pa. 
McCloskey Rees Willis 
McClure Reid, N.Y. Winn 
McDade el Wolff 
McDonald, Reinecke Wright 

Mich. Reuss Wyatt 
McEwen Rhodes, Ariz. Wydler 
McFall Rhodes, Pa Wylie 
Macdonald, Riegle yman 

Mass. Rivers Yates 
MacGregor Roberts Young 
Machen Rodino Zion 
Madden Rogers, Colo. Zwach 
Mahon Rogers, Fla. 

NAYS—45 
Anderson, Ill. Dingell Lloyd 
Baring Duncan McMillan 
Battin Eshleman Minshall 
Belcher Everett er 
Bennett Fulton, Pa. O’Konski 
Betts Gardner Patten 
Brock Gross Pelly 
Byrnes, Wis. Haley Quillen 
Collier Hall Reid, III. 
Corbett Harrison Roudebush 
Cramer Hunt Steiger, Wis. 
Cunningham Hutchinson Stratton 
Curtis Laird Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, Wis. Langen Waldie 
Denney tta Watson 
NOT VOTING—72 

Adair Friedel Morse, Mass. 
Arends Fuqua Morton 
Ashley Green, Oreg. Murphy, II. 
Boland Gurney Nelsen 
Bray Hagan Pepper 
Brown, Mich. Hanna Philbin 
Brown,Ohio Hawkins Pickle 
Cabell Helstoski Resnick 
Cahill Herlong Robison 
Carey Holland Rooney, Pa. 
Celler Jones, N.C. Rostenkowski 
Cohelan Karsten Roth 
Conyers King, Calif. Roush 
Diggs Kirwan St. Onge 
Edwards, Calif. Kluczynski Sandman 
Esch Kornegay Saylor 
Findley McCulloch Selden 
Fountain Miller, Calif. Shipley 
Frelinghuysen Moore Sisk 
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Skubitz Stubblefield Wilson, Bob 
Smith, Calif. Sullivan Wilson, 
Smith, Iowa Taft Charles H. 
Springer Teague, Tex. Zablocki 
Staggers Uliman 

Stephens Watts 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Bob Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Taft. 
Boland with Mr. Morse, 
Herlong with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Morton. 
Zablocki with Mr. Adair. 
Philbin with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Smith of 
California, 


Cohelan with Mr. Diggs. 

Hawkins with Mr. Helstoskl. 

Smith of Iowa with Mr. Conyers. 
Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Ashley. 
Carey with Mr. Edwards of California. 
Hanna with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 
Stubblefield with Mr. Staggers. 

Resnick with Mr. Stephens. 

Shipley with Mr. Sikes. 

Selden with Mr. Roush. 


Mr. OTTINGER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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ELIMINATING CERTAIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR OBTAINING MARKET- 
ING ORDERS FOR CHERRIES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 4282) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, so 
as to eliminate certain requirements 
with respect to effectuating marketing 
orders for cherries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 4282, with Mr. 
MoorHeap in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BEL- 
CHER] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the third time 
that this bill has been before this House 
and I hope that the third time is the 
proverbial charm. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is so simple 
and relatively minor, it seems to me that 
the House is spending an undue amount 
of time in its discussion. But, I suppose 
every measure has long and far-reaching 
implications. I suppose that is true with 
reference to the bill now under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Chairman, what this bill would 
do, if passed, is to change the law with 
respect to canning cherries so as to al- 
low the processors to adopt a marketing 
quota upon the basis upon which most 
marketing orders are authorized to be 
adopted. 

There are only four commodities in the 
United States at the present time that 
require the concurrence of processors in 
order to adopt a marketing order. I do 
not know why that provision was placed 
in the bill years ago, and I do not know 
why these particular commodities were 
singled out. The four commodities are 
cherries, apples, cranberries, and grape- 
fruit, for processing or freezing. If they 
are not for processing or freezing the 
concurrence of the processors is not re- 
quired. 

Of course, the existing law simply gives 
the processors an absolute veto as 
against any kind of marketing order. So 
I believe that it comes down to the prop- 
osition that possibly those who do not 
believe in any marketing orders would 
oppose this proposal, but if on the other 
hand you believe that a marketing order 
is an acceptable and usable tool in order 
to bring about. the so-called muscle in 
the marketplace, why, I would assume 
that you would be disposed to support 
this legislation. 

The committee passed the legislation 
with only one adverse vote. I believe 
there were possibly some who did not 
vote. It was a voice vote, but only one 
vote was reported as against it. 

There are some who feel that market- 
ing orders are not good, but most every- 
body in this House believes that we need 
to do something to improve the status of 
agricultural marketing, and most of 
them speak in broad terms about how 
they are going to improve the “market- 
ing ability” of the farmer. The most gen- 
eral suggestion that has been made is 
the further use of marketing orders. 

Now, there are no cherries produced 
in my district, and there are no cherries 
produced in my State. We are solely con- 
sumers of cherries. We like them in our 
ice cream and like them in cans, but we 
do not produce them. But it does seem to 
me that these people—and there are only 
a few hundred of them, I understand, 
who do produce these cherries—should 
have some right to determine for them- 
selves the methods that they would use 
in marketing. That is what this bill does. 

The bill was presented to this House 
on the Consent Calendar, and an objec- 
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tion was made. It was then presented on 
the Suspension Calendar, and received 
a majority of the votes, but not the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority, so it now 
comes to the floor of the House under 
this rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will adopt this bill. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank the chairman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in- 
terested in this legislation, and I would 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture one 
question. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman would 
perhaps be better advised to ask the au- 
thor of the bill any questions he might 
have since I am not an expert on cherries, 
but go ahead. 

Mr. DOWNING. Why is this legislation 
so discriminatory? Why did you just pick 
cherries? 

Mr. POAGE. We did not just pick 
cherries. If the gentleman had followed 
the observations I made a moment ago, 
I said that there are only four com- 
modities in the United States at the pres- 
ent time where the processors have a 
veto over the producers in a marketing 
order. Cherries happen to be one of those 
four. The others are cranberries, apples, 
and grapefruit, all for processing or 
freezing. There is no such prohibition if 
the product is sold fresh. I have no idea 
why the discrimination was originally 
put in the bill, and I said so a while ago, 
and I do not know why we let the proces- 
sors control the marketing of these four 
commodities, but as to the discrimina- 
tion, we are removing the discrimination 
on one of the four commodities, and 
there are three that still have the dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. DOWNING. Why do you not take 
the other three now? 

Mr. POAGE. We cannot take the other 
three now, because they are not before 
the House. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VIGORITO. The reason this bill 
contains only cherries is because the 
cherry industry in my district and the 
five States surrounding the Great 
Lakes—and since I am a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture—they, the 
producers, approached me to have the 
cherries removed so that the processors 
cannot block the marketing order. It is 
that. simple. 

Mr. POAGE. I believe that is a simple 
answer to the gentleman from Virginia, 
too—if the gentleman from Virginia 
would hear me—I think this probably 
is the answer to his question, that. prob- 
ably back there when this original legis- 
lation was passed, the processors of these 
commodities were on the ball, and were 
before the Congress, and succeeded in 
getting their type of legislation passed, 
whereas the other processors were not so 
diligent—and that probably explains 
it—just as the gentleman explained— 
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why cherries, rather tham other com- 
modities, were involved here. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, and such time as I may con- 
sume will not be very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion. I would like to tell you very briefly 
why. I like this because it is a self-help 
program for a nonsubsidized segment of 
American agriculture. 

I would like to be sure that we all un- 
derstand this. The canned and frozen 
cherry business, as is almost wholly true 
of fruits and vegetables in other areas, 
and other types, are not subsidized. 

It is difficult for me to see how any 
Members of the Congress, coming from 
an area which receives agricultural sub- 
sidies, could be against an attempt by 
farmers—farmers of an unsubsidized 
segment of agriculture—in organizing 
themselves to try to improve their lot at 
no cost to the Government. 

I repeat also for the benefit of the 
city Members here that this is not a sub- 
sidy program. It is an attempt on the 
part of the farmers to help themselves. 

I hope the bill will be approved and 
adopted. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I will yield 
first to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I wish to associate my- 
self with my friend, the gentleman from 
California, in his remarks about the ne- 
cessity for this bill, and as to how it will 
provide the producers of cherries, I be- 
lieve, the same fair treatment that is 
provided other commodities in market- 
ing order legislation, and will permit 
them to have an opportunity for a better 
bargaining position to get a fairer share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

One of the problems that producers 
have is to get a larger share of the dollar 
that is spent by the consumer. All of the 
other marketing orders provide this op- 
portunity, but when it comes to cherries, 
it can be vetoed by the processor. I be- 
lieve that that is unfair treatment for 
the cherry growers. It is imperative that 
the farmer be given more bargaining 
power in the marketplace. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I believe it might be helpful 
if the gentleman would explain to the 
Committee the nature of the marketing 
orders which are involved here. He said 
that there is no subsidy. There is some 
question among the membership as to 
just what kind of marketing order is 
involved. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I would 
say to the gentleman I believe it is im- 
possible, certainly for me, or for any- 
one to answer that question. 

A marketing order has not yet been 
formulated. When it is proposed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture it will have to 
be subjected to public hearings, and then 
before it is adopted it will have to be 
approved by two-thirds of the producers 
or farmers voting. So I cannot tell you 
what the provisions of the marketing or- 
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der will be, and I do not think that any- 
body else can. 

Possibly the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania can answer your question, and 
you might direct your question to him 
when he speaks later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan I would 
like to make clear that I, like the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], have 
no canning or freezing of cherries in my 
district at all. So I do not have any per- 
sonal interest in this bill whatsoever. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HUTCHIN- 
son] 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this measure. In 
reading the committee report and listen- 
ing to the remarks of the chairman of the 
full committee, one would get the im- 
pression that no one can quite under- 
stand why it is that in the cherry busi- 
ness, the cherry processors were ever 
given a vote on marketing orders. I think 
it is important to remember that there 
are only four processing fruits that are 
subject to marketing orders under the 
present law. They have been enumerated 
before. They are grapefruit, cranberries, 
cherries, and apples. 

The history of it is that grapefruit 
were subject to marketing orders prior 
to 1961. In the omnibus agriculture bill 
of 1961 the other three fruits—cranber- 
ries, cherries and apples—were made 
subject to orders. 

The provisions of the law prior to 1961 
relative to grapefruit provided that in 
the makeup of the grapefruit marketing 
order the processors would have a vote. 
So when these others were added, the 
same procedures were carried forth. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think that of 
these four fruits, perhaps cherries are a 
little bit unique in that, so far as I know, 
the red tart cherries are wholly a process- 
ing fruit. I do not know of any, or a very, 
very small portion of the red tart cherry 
market which is in fresh fruit. It is a 
processing fruit. So since producers are 
entirely dependent for a market upon 
processors—upon freezers and canners— 
this matter, so far as the cherry business 
is concerned, is perhaps more of a part- 
nership effort than even the other three; 
that is to say, the producers are depend- 
ent upon the processors as are the proc- 
essors dependent upon the producers. 

The present arrangement whereby 
each of these groups has a voice, that is, 
a voting voice in the approval of a mar- 
keting order simply assures that what- 
ever marketing order is worked out will 
be worked out to the mutual benefit of 
both parts of this more or less unit sys- 
tem, as I have said, because one part is 
so dependent upon the other. That is the 
reason, that is the justification for per- 
mitting cherry processors a vote in the 
makeup of a marketing order. 

I recognize that the report includes a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
in which the Department points out, 
rightfully, that the promulgation of a 
marketing order in cherries requires a 
public hearing on the proposed program, 
and that any order that is finally sub- 
mitted to the industry must be based 
upon evidence submitted at the hearing. 
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Most marketing orders also provide 
that there will be some processors repre- 
sented on the administrative committee, 
and that the composition of the commit- 
tee is a subject to be considered at the 
hearing. 

So the Department of Agriculture— 
and apparently a majority of the Agri- 
culture Committee of this House—be- 
lieves that is enough protection for proc- 
essor interests, and that they do not need 
a vote. But I submit in answer to that 
argument, so long as the processor has 
a vote in this matter, it will be an equal 
assurance that whatever marketing or- 
der is actually worked out, it will be for- 
mulated with a view that it has to 
get the approval of the processors as well 
as the producers. 

My recollection of the debate on the 
bill when it was brought up under a sus- 
pension of the rules is that the propo- 
nents said they had a Federal cherry 
marketing order once and it failed of 
adoption because the processors did not 
vote for it. The fact is, neither did the 
producers carry that particular market- 
ing order. And that was the only Federal 
marketing order on cherries that has 
been formulated and submitted to ref- 
erendum. 

The processors did not carry that par- 
ticular marketing order either. The pro- 
ducers failed to carry it by approximately 
6 or 7 percent, if I recall it correctly. 

The statement on the floor of the 
House during the previous debate was 
that the processors supported it only to 
the extent of about 35 percent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if there is any validity to the 
argument that processors are just ab- 
solutely opposed to the ‘dea of any mar- 
keting order and never would support 
any at all, what is interesting indeed is 
that 35 percent of the processors voted in 
favor of the one that was submitted. 

In my State of Michigan this spring, a 
State marketing order in cherries was 
submitted under a law which I believe 
does not provide for any processor vote, 
but interestingly enough the producers 
themselves did not carry it. 

We have to remember that this par- 
ticular bill does not have anything to do 
with whether or not we have a marketing 
order. This bill is not going to provide 
for or against marketing orders. This 
bill simply and admittedly has to do 
with the very narrow question—the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the chairman of the 
committee says it is a very minor ques- 
tion, and I think it is more than minor, 
but I will agree it is a narrow question— 
which is simply whether, if there is to 
be a marketing order submitted for ap- 
proval in this particular processing fruit, 
cherries—and they are totally a process- 
ing fruit—there ought not to be a recog- 
nition that the producers and processors 
just have to work together. The thing 
is not going to work until we can get an 
order that can have support of both 
groups. I submit this bill should be voted 
down, and I ask the Members to vote 
against it. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to cover 
briefly two of the points just mentioned 
by the gentleman who was in the well. 
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We have had a slight misunderstanding 
on the number of processors voting in 
the marketing order the gentleman de- 
scribed. My information was that in that 
particular marketing order 26 percent of 
the processors voted for it, and 74 per- 
cent voted against it. The following year, 
when a proposal was made for another 
marketing order, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ruled that the overwhelming op- 
position of the processors made a second 
election virtually useless. 

We come to the essential question: Are 
we interested in giving cherry producers 
an opportunity to organize or not? We 
gave them a specious offer in 1961, when 
we gave them a right to have a market- 
ing order but tagged on an improbable 
requirement of processor approval. There 
are six processors that control a quarter 
of the industry by themselves. As the 
chairman of the full committee has said, 
virtually everyone has some interest in 
seeing the lagging farm economy as- 
sisted. As the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Teacue] pointed out, we can 
assist it this way without Government 
subsidy, letting people help themselves, 
but we are not really being fair with 
cherry producers of this country if we 
give them a right to organize a market- 
ing order when, in fact, practically no 
such possibility exists under present law. 
This bill represents a rather rare occur- 
rence in this House. 

It is supported by every major farm 
organization in the United States. It is 
supported by the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Farmers Organization, and every other 
farm group which has addressed itself 
to this legislation. It has no opposition 
from any organized farm group that I 
know of. 

The total number of marketing orders 
exceeds 100. There are 121, as a matter 
of fact. They cover 34 separate commod- 
ities. Seventy-one of them involve milk. 
Forty-seven of them involve fruits. 

There are only four that have any re- 
quirement of processor approval. It is 
that discrimination against one of those 
who raise commodities for canning and 
freezing we are trying to eliminate in 
this bill. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
DowninG] asked why we do not propose 
similar amendments for canning grape- 
fruit, apples, and cranberries. The an- 
swer is that it has been the tradition of 
the Committee on Agriculture—and I be- 
lieve a proper one—to undertake these 
marketing order questions commodity by 
commodity. We deal with them sepa- 
rately, because milk marketing orders are 
different from cherry marketing orders. 
We do not attempt to decide all the mar- 
keting order questions in the United 
States in one piece of legislation. That 
is the reason why this bill deals specifi- 
cally with cherries. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. The gentleman from 
Michigan pointed out there should be a 
partnership in this industry. Would not 
the gentleman agree one cannot have a 
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partnership if one of the parties in- 
volved has a complete veto over whether 
or not there should be some kind of 
cooperative arrangement? 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman is quite 
correct. It is not a partnership. It is not 
even fairly offering any opportunity to 
the producers. They are offered a false 
invitation which purports to say “you 
can have a marketing order if you elect 
to do so,” when in reality a veto is there 
which cannot be overcome. 

We deal only with the question of who 
should be a qualified elector in these 
marketing order elections. 

I point out to the committee that in 
almost every marketing order there is an 
administrative committee, which in- 
cludes processors or handlers as well as 
growers, whether they have any part in 
setting up the marketing order or not. 
Where there is not the processor or 
handler representation on the adminis- 
trative committee there is almost always 
an advisory committee of the processors 
to assist in the administration of the 
order. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, each one 
of us, in discharging his res 
as a Member of this body, makes an 
earnest attempt to shed his prejudices 
and to be as objective as possible. But all 
of us, being human beings and subject 
to human frailties, do not always succeed. 

So I confess, frankly, if Iam prejudiced 
and if there is a lapse in my objectivity 
it is on the side of the farmer, because 
that is my second occupation. I am a pro- 
ducer of canned fruits; though not cher- 
ries. I raise Bartlett pears for canning. 

Because of that prejudice and for 
sound unprejudiced reason I am whole- 
heartedly in opposition to this bill. 

Members have already heard from 
other speakers as to what brought this 
bill about. We have a regulation under 
which two-thirds of the farmers have 
to vote for a marketing order, and 50 per- 
cent of the processors must do likewise. 
In this case 50 percent of the processors 
did not vote favorably, but neither did 
the farmers. So this bill would impose 
upon a very substantial minority of 
farmers something which is against their 
Will. That is not American, in my opin- 
ion. 

The implication has been made here 
that this cherry marketing situation 
which allows a processor a vote is some- 
thing unique. 

Let us remember that we are only talk- 
ing about fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning and freezing. Just six commodities, 
used in canning and freezing, asparagus, 
olives, grapefruit, cherries, cranberries, 
and apples—in just three States—are 
under marketing orders. So all we are 
talking about here are six crops. This is 
not the great, unique exception that. 
some would have you believe it is. 

Growing and processing of canned 
fruits are both a part of the orderly 
marketing process and you simply can- 
not separate the two. What the farmer 
gets for what he raises is determined by 
what the housewife will pay when she 
picks that can of fruit up on the super- 
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market shelf, and the processor is very 
definitely involved in this chain of 
events. We simply cannot separate grow- 
ing and processing. Yet, that is exactly 
what this bill would ask you to do. In the 
marketing of fresh fruit, growing and 
handling can be separated. But a canner 
must have some control over his raw 
product if he is to produce a product the 
housewife will buy. 

This bill is unfair. The processor is 
going to have to pay most of the costs of 
the marketing order. He is going to have 
to pay many of the bills. He is going to 
be subject to all of the penalties of a 
marketing order program and he will 
receive no guarantee that he will have 
any representation whatsoever on that 
board which is going to determine what 
happens to his investment in the product 
that he offers for sale. This amounts to 
taxation without representation. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. Could I finish my state- 
ment? I have so short a time. I will try 
to save some time to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Now let us talk about marketing orders 
themselves for just a moment. I have 
been engaged in specialty agriculture all 
my life. One of the things that has helped 
to make ours a healthy industry, is that 
we have stayed away from Government 
regulation. We believe in freedom of 
competition in the marketplace. We have 
not subjected ourselves to regulations 
made by someone else. We have let the 
laws of supply and demand operate and 
we have had a successful industry. I hope 
we can keep it up. 

Marketing orders are not the panacea 
for every agricultural marketing pro- 
gram. You cannot ignore the fact that 
a farm product can be sold only in such 
quantities and at such prices as the 
housewife will pay for and buy in the 
supermarket. You cannot escape the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me give you 
just a few quotations from an expert on 
the subject of marketing orders. This 
appears in volume 6, No. 2, the year 1966, 
for the Food Research Institute study 
published at Stanford University by Dr. 
John R. Jamieson, who is on the staff 
of the food research industry. I shall read 
you only a few sentences from his report 
regarding the cling peach State market- 
ing order in California: 

There are a number of similarities between 
agricultural producer marketing order groups 
and industrial cartels. 

That prices and revenues can be raised in 
the short-run seemed evident in the first 
years of the cling peach order. Evidence pre- 
sented in this article suggests that until 
about 1959 technical developments on the 
farm and in the cannery allowed the indus- 
try to maintain higher than competitive raw 
product prices in the face of declining prices 
for the canned product. Little structural ad- 
justment of the industry took place until 
that time. However, since about 1959, many 
changes have occurred which seem to indi- 
cate that some fundamental shifts are tak- 
ing place in the industry. In general, these 
changes have been in the direction of in- 
creased integration between fewer and 
larger growers and processors. Less efficient 
growers were maintained in production as 
long as cling peach returns were attractive 
relative to available alternatives. 
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The small, high-cost producers who seem 
to be the perennial intended beneficiaries 


of legislative favor have largely left the cling 
peach industry as they have most other 
similar agricultural industries. 

Under these conditions, producer cartels 
that attempt to exert monopoly control over 
their product are likely to find their markets 
eroded by competitive substitutes. 

The evidence presented here suggests that 
governmentally enforced authority to control 
supply is a potent weapon in the hands of 
a commodity-industry. In the cling peach 
industry exertion of available market power 
seems to have provided an incentive for 
some producers to expand capacity beyond 
that justified by competitive conditions. As 
production increased many higher-cost pro- 
ducers were eventually forced to leave the 
industry. 

It is a defensible assertion that in Ameri- 
can agricultural policy “controls beget con- 
trols.” Marketing order supply restrictions 
are generally intended to overcome problems 
arising fom excessive annual fluctuations in 
yields of perishable crops. In the cling peach 
industry they have more recently been used 
to dampen the effects of a chronic oversupply 
which the controls themselves have appar- 
ently encouraged. 


Mr. Chairman, the processor of cling 
peaches in California has only one al- 
ternative today and that is to become 
the grower. Marketing orders fly in the 
face of the laws of supply and demand 
by artificially separating growing from 
processing and often imposing condi- 
tions on a raw product which conflict 
with the requirements of processing and 
marketing. 

So the small farmer is squeezed out 
to be replaced by the processor himself. 
That is exactly what has happened in 
the State of California under a State 
marketing order for cling peaches. 

There has been talk about the “veto 
power” which the canners would be able 
to exercise against growers. But there is 
another side to the coin. Actually a mar- 
keting order like that proposed in this 
bill grants dictatorial powers to the 
grower. The processor knows what his 
raw product should be if he is to sell it 
at a profit to both himself and the 
farmer. Though he has invested mil- 
lions of dollars in plant and equipment, 
his operation is severely limited and al- 
most completely limited by the few 
growers who say, “You cannot can apri- 
cots of this size and pears of that size. 
We control your final product because 
we control the raw material which goes 
into it.” 

Mr. Chairman, is it fair for the grow- 
ers, without a cent invested in process- 
ing plant and equipment to be able to 
dictate the terms under which the proc- 
essor shall can his product and sell it? 
Is it fair that the procesor does not even 
have a voice in what kind of raw product 
he shall process? 

Mr. Chairman, I say that if there is a 
veto power granted to one facet of this 
industry, there is a dictatorship granted 
to another facet of the industry. This 
bill should be defeated. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Gusseri, the gentleman now in the well, 
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does not mean to imply that the admin- 
istrative cost will be paid for by the 
processors and that this will ultimately 
wind up as a part of the financing of the 
production? 

Mr. GUBSER. I am sorry that I did 
not quite hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FOLEY. Is it not correct that the 
administrative costs of many of these 
programs are borne by the Department 
of Agriculture to the extent of about 25 
percent? 

Mr. GUBSER. My response to the ques- 
tion which has been propounded by the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Fo.ey] is that I still find that these 
costs involved with the production of the 
finished product are passed on as costs 
which must be borne by the American 
housewife in the form of higher prices. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is it not cor- 
rect that the administrative cost comes 
out of tax funds? 

Mr. GUBSER. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. FOLEY. Is it not true the the esti- 
mated cost of $25,000 a year, adminis- 
trative cost, comes from the Department 
of Agriculture from tax funds? 

Mr. GUBSER. This is very true. How- 
ever, it is my opinion that the gentleman 
from Washington will agree that there 
are certain costs which are borne by the 
producer as well as by the processor. The 
$25,000 items covers only the cost of con- 
ducting the referendum. All other costs 
are eventually borne by the processor. 

Mr. FOLEY. Is it not true that those 
additional costs can be obtained from the 
processors which have to be taken into 
consideration with the prices which they 
pay to the growers of the product in- 
volved? 

Mr. GUBSER. What I am saying is 
this: We want to help the grower; we 
don’t want to lower the price he receives. 
So that alternative is out the window. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it is not true. I 
would ask the gentleman who has been 
a pear grower himself that did he not, 
together with the majority of the pear 
growers, present himself before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and ask for an au- 
thorization for a marketing order for 
the canning and freezing of pears? 

Mr. GUBSER. I did not appear. I do 
not favor a pear marketing order, though 
many growers do. I am in the minority. 
What I am undertaking is a look 10 years 
down the road with an eye to keeping 
the processor from becoming the pear 
grower and thereby destroying the op- 
eration of small growers. In other words, 
if we create cartels, the small grower- 
producer will cease to exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute during which to continue to re- 
spond to the questions propounded by 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I wonder 
if the gentleman would not inform the 
Committee whether the study from 
which he quoted, from the Food Institute 
of Stanford University, is financed in 
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part by the principal opponents of this 
legislation? 

Mr. GUBSER. I have no knowledge of 
the financing of the various institutes at 
Stanford University, which is located in 
the congressional district which it is my 
honor to represent. I have confidence in 
the academic honesty of the Stanford 
people and will stand up and fight to 
defend their integrity. There is no finer 
university in the entire world. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to im- 
pugn the academic integrity of Stanford 
University, but I do believe it is fair to 
have the whole question in perspective, 
and I would like to read from the hear- 
ings on this bill at page 58: 

The members of this committee have been 
supplied with copies of a report of a study 
of marketing orders for processing crops by 
Profs. John A. Jamison and Karl Brandt of 
the Stanford University Food Research Insti- 
tute, financed in part by a grant from the 
National Canners Association. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington has consumed 1 minute. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Downtnc]. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
my colleagues in the House will vote this 
measure down. I never thought I would 
stand up here and say that any bill is 
discriminatory, but believe me, this one 
is. There are four fruits which are under 
the marketing agreement; now for some 
reason they want to take the cherry 
processor and take his vote away from 
him. Do you wonder why? I believe it 
is pretty evident. Apparently the boys 
downtown have been having trouble with 
the cherry processors, and since they 
cannot touch him in any other way they 
are going to legislate him out of business. 

And I must say in all fairness that 
the proponents of this legislation have 
not pulled any punches as to their pur- 
pose in accomplishing this legislation. 

The first sentence of the report under 
the paragraph entitled “Purpose,” says: 

H.R. 4282 would permit the establishment 
of a marketing order for cherries for canning 
or freezing without the approval of the proc- 
essors of cherries. 


The proponents of this legislation 
argue that the canner or freezer should 
not be given the right to vote on grower 
“self-help” marketing orders for process- 
ing cherries. What this argument totally 
ignores is the fact that a marketing order 
is nothing more or less than economic 
regulation of the processor. All of the 
prohibitions and requirements of a mar- 
keting order would apply directly to the 
canner and freezer of cherries. It is the 
processor, not the grower, who would be 
required to carry out limitations on the 
volume or quality of cherries purchased 
by processors from growers. The act spe- 
cifically provides that growers are not 
subject to any of its regulatory controls. 
Penalties for violation of an order may 
be imposed only on handlers, not on 
growers. 

Not only could a marketing order regu- 
late the canner by determining from 
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whom he may buy, in what amounts, and 
in what grades, but the canner would 
also bear the direct cost of the order. 
A marketing order is financed by assess- 
ments on handlers, which in this case 
means canners and freezers of cherries. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I believe the gentleman is making a 
very fine point here, one that goes right 
back to the colloquy between the gentle- 
man from Washington and myself. The 
$25,000 is paid for by the taxpayers, but 
this is only the cost of conducting the 
election; the cost of administering the 
marketing order is borne partly, at least, 
by the processors; is that not correct? 

Mr. DOWNING. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, in my judgment. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, 
whether the ultimate cost of the pro- 
gram is borne by handlers, growers or 
consumers is a complex question, but it 
is clear that the handler must initially 
pay the assessments to finance a 
marketing order program. 

The economic impact of a marketing 
order undoubtedly is just as significant 
to a processor as to a grower. Clearly a 
canner’s own production is directly re- 
lated to the volume and grade of cherries 
available for processing. If artificial con- 
trols are imposed upon the volume of 
cherries that may be purchased, the 
market for the processed product may 
be seriously affected both in the short 
and long run. Undue restrictions on the 
availability of the product could very 
well drive consumers to competing prod- 
ucts and seriously injure the long-term 
demand for canned and frozen cherries, 
or products made therefrom. 

Because marketing order controls on 
the purchase of the raw product would 
have a profound impact on the opera- 
tions of processors, we believe that every 
principle of equity and fairness dictates 
that processors have a right to vote on 
whether a particular order should be 
adopted. Congress recognized the fair- 
ness of this position in 1961, and we hope 
that it will continue to do so in 1968 and 
in the future. 

I urge you to vote against this bill. 

If what I have said makes no sense, I 
would then go back to the motive for this 
legislation. Why are these people doing 
it? They are doing it because they can- 
not control the vote of the processors. 
So what do you do? Eliminate the right 
of these people to vote for an industry 
in which they are so closely connected 
and involved. 

I do hope that you will vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Zwack. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, as 
a farmer, and as one who is vitally con- 
cerned with strength for producers, I 
want to speak briefly in support of this 
bill. 

A couple of days ago this House per- 
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formed an historic act. They passed the 
Producers Marketing Act, now called 
the Fair Producers Marketing Act, which 
basically says that producers of products 
shall not be interfered with or discrimi- 
nated against in their effort to cooperate 
and to work among themselves to receive 
a better price for their products. That ‘s 
basically what was involved in that act. 

Now here we supplement that act. 
Here today we decide whether we are 
going to let producers work out their own 
determination or whether we are going 
to let the processors veto their decisions. 

Who needs protection today? I believe 
it is the American producer. Look at the 
parity index. Parity is at 74 percent of 
a fair return. It was 72 percent just a 
couple of months ago. 

You know, since 1947 the average 
housewife has paid about $240 a year 
more for her average food basket. The 
producers of America got exactly $1.30 
out of that $240. The producers need 
bargaining power and they need it very, 
very badly. 

The American farmer has come to the 
point where he wants to do more for 
himself 


This House the other day passed an 
act that heads us in this direction. 

To say that the processor shall be able 
to veto the producer in the producers 
efforts is to say that the manufacturer 
shall have a veto of what organized la- 
bor is doing—and you know where or- 
ganized labor would be today if that 
were the situation. 

It is the producer who needs bargain- 
ing strength. 

I do not raise a cherry. I am a farmer 
in the Midwest. But the overriding prin- 
ciple is important. There are today in 
the United States 47 marketing orders 
with regard to fruits and vegetables. 
None of those have a processor participa- 
tion. Only in these four does processor 
participation exist today. 

I tell you we have the right to write 
history so far as the American producer 
is concerned. He needs strength in his 
producing and in his marketing. 

This is the type of program that will 
give it to him. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZWACH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I commend my colleague 
from Minnesota or the excellent presen- 
tation he is making, and I join with him 
in the declaration that farmers must 
have an opportunity to develop their 
bargaining power, the opportnity to ne- 
gotiate for price. I have been involved 
in the dairy marketing order process for 
some time, and we do not let the han- 
dlers vote in relation to those orders. If 
the producers by their vote under this 
bill can direct the processors to do any- 
thing which would be unjust or unwise, 
we can amend the act later on. 

I voted against this bill when it came 
up under suspension because I wanted 
this opportunity to have a full debate. 
If anyone had any disagreement, he 
would be able to offer amendments. I do 
not know if there are amendments to be 
offered, but we have had a full oppor- 
tunity now to consider the legislation, 
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and I merely wish to say to my colleague 
from Minnesota that I join with you in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. ZWACH. I thank the gentleman. 
In closing, Members of the Committee, 
I wish to point out that we have no quar- 
rel with the canner or the processor. We 
like them. They need fairness and they 
need equity. We just have no quarrel with 
them. But they do not now need added 
protection in their dealing with the pro- 
ducers. It is the producers that need the 
protection. I would hope that this Com- 
mittee and the House will support this 
legislation. 

The purpose of this bill is to elimi- 
nate the approval of the processing in- 
dustry of a previously approved producer 
marketing order. The farmer producers 
are required by the 1937 Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act, as amended, 
to approve of such a referendum by a 
two-thirds majority by either number 
of producers or by the volume of cher- 
ries produced and marketed. Thus, upon 
final passage the large requirement in- 
sures a great preponderance in favor of 
a marketing program. 

In addition, however, a cherry mar- 
keting order then requires a 50-percent 
approval of the handlers or processors 
of the cherries. The 50-percent require- 
ment is again based on either number 
of processors or by volume of total crop 
handled. There are only four commodi- 
ties that by law are required to have 
processor approval. The other three are 
cranberries, apples, and grapefruit. In 
all other vegetable and fruit orders the 
approval by the processor is not required. 
At this time there are 47 marketing 
orders now in effect in the United States. 

There is a crying need for improving 
farm income. There has been some 35 
years of legislative history with farm 
programs, and yet the original problem 
of restoring and retaining a proper share 
of the food dollar to the producer is still 
with us. It is necessary that some addi- 
tional effort be made in other routes to 
correct this injustice. Therefore, much 
time and attention has been given to the 
use of marketing orders by producers to 
balance production with supply and to 
provide the framework for producing for 
the immediate needs of the country. 

The passage of this bill, H.R. 4282, is 
in step with the need for improving pro- 
ducers’ marketing strength and should 
be supported. This would be a clear in- 
dication of Congress intent and willing- 
ness for producers to handle more of 
their own problems rather than of pur- 
suing a dole from the Federal Treasury. 

This bill does not provide monopoly 
power, nor does it in any way mean a 
planned shortage of cherries. It provides 
for a democratic way of producers de- 
ciding which steps they should take to 
bring about a better income without be- 
ing curtailed or overridden in their ef- 
forts by processors of their crops. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the author of the bill, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Vico- 


RITO]. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Washington 
for yielding to me. One of the advantages 
of speaking last is that I can fill in 
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some important information which up to 
now has been omitted, and this informa- 
tion could make the -difference between 
how some of the Members will vote on 
this measure. Unfortunately, most of 
them are not present. 

I wish to state that a marketing order 
would take into consideration some of 
the following factors, and maybe all of 
them: 

Grading, sizing, the quality standards 
of fruit, the containing standards, pro- 
motion and advertising, marketing serv- 
ice, merchandising research, marketing 
statistics, economic space analysis, pro- 
duction problems, handling and engi- 
neering problems, new products develop- 
ment, advertising promotion, surplus 
control, and so forth. 

Also I wish to state that we have 
missed the basic argument or reason 
why we have to have this measure. This 
is an industry in which there is a wide 
fluctuation in price and in production, 
and the farmer always gets the short 
end of the stick. 

In 1941, productionwise, 50 million 
pounds of cherries were processed. In 
1964, 430 million pounds were processed. 
So you can see the difference between 
those figures. There was a fluctuation in 
23 years between 50 million pounds and 
430 million pounds. The per capita con- 
sumption of red cart cherries is less than 
2 pounds per person per year. To be exact, 
in 1965 it was 1.68 pounds per person. The 
price fluctuates anywhere from 5 to 15 
cents. In 1965 the price was 4.8 cents per 
pound. So even if each person consumed 
2 pounds per year, the most the farmer 
could receive would be less than 10 cents 
from each American in the country— 
less than 10 cents. So if his income 
from the production of cherries would 
increase, we will say, 20 percent, it would 
amount to 1 cent per year per American, 
but to the farmer it would make a differ- 
ence of whether this industry is going 
to survive. 

We have mentioned the minority vote. 
In 1965, 1,100 farmers voted on the 
mene Only 57 percent of them voted 

or it. 

It was defeated on that basis, because 
6634 percent had to vote, and only 26 
percent by weight of the processors voted 
and defeated it—but only six processors 
control over one-fourth of the total cher- 
ries processed. We cannot have an eco- 
nomic balance with six processors on one 
hand and 1,100 cherry producers on the 
other hand. The farmer is not going to 
dictate to the processors. 

When the cherries are ripe, they have 
to be picked and they have to move to 
market. The cherry farmer cannot say, 
“I want 15 cents per pound or the 
processor cannot have the cherries to 
process.” They have to strike a balance. 
The law of supply and demand will be 
there. The farmer only wants a fair shake 
for what he produces from all his labor 
and his investment. 

I would like to mention the fact that 
in addition to this being approved by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
following farm organizations have ap- 
proved this: The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
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Farmers Organization, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the 
National Cherry Growers Council. 

Of course, the canners are against it, 
because they have an economic advan- 
tage and they do not want to give up 
that advantage. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such remaining time as I may 
consume. 

I think the issue is very simple and 
straightforward, and that is whether or 
not the producers were and are a proper 
voice in setting up farmers’ bargaining 
entities such as marketing orders. 

The evidence is very strong, in fact 
overwhelming, that there will not be 
a marketing order in this commodity 
as long as the processors have a veto. 
Removing that veto is all that is in- 
volved here—nothing more or less. We 
pointed out there are only four of these 
veto provisions among all marketing or- 
ders that are in existence. Some of the 
gentlemen who took the floor in opposi- 
tion to this bill made it clear that their 
opposition goes not only to the cherry 
marketing order, but goes to all market- 
ing orders. 

I hope members of the committee who 
have a concern about farmers’ bargain- 
ing will realize that if this bill is de- 
feated, the statement will be made that 
the House has rejected the principle of 
marketing orders as such. That is what 
lies behind much of the opposition to 
this bill—an attempt to undercut and 
destroy a basis for marketing orders of 
any kind. There are 121 of them in 
existence. They include, as I said, 71 for 
milk and 47 for fruits and vegetables. 

There is no real question here of hos- 
tility to processors or canners. By and 
large, all marketing orders that have 
come into existence have been operated 
rather quietly and without controversy. 
We do not hear—and I am a Member 
of the Agriculture Committee and chair- 
man of the subcommittee that handles 
this legislation—demands for reversing 
marketing orders. 

Producer and processor have been able 
to function effectively under these mar- 
keting orders in the past. All we seek 
here is an opportunity to give the cherry 
producers the same opportunity to im- 
prove and bargain on their marketing 
conditions. 

I hope the House will support this leg- 
islation. It is one of the few that comes 
before the House with the unanimous 
support of those great national organi- 
zations that represent farmers every- 
where in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 


read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4282 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the sec- 
ond sentence of section 8c(2) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “cherries, apples, or 


cranberries” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“apples or cranberries”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moorneap, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 4282), to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, so as to eliminate certain re- 
quirements with respect to effectuating 
marketing orders for cherries, pursuant 
to House Resolution 1103, he reported 
the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GUBSER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, GuBsER moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 4282 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it, 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 197, nays 185, not voting 51, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 73] 
YEAS—197 
Abernethy Brown, Calif. Dellenback 
Brown, Ohio nt 

Addabbo Broyhill, N.C. Dickinson 
Albert Burleson Diggs 
Anderson, Burton, Calif. Dole 

Tenn. Byrne, Pa. Dow 
Andrews, Carey Dowdy 

N. Dak. Celler Eckhardt 
Annunzio Clark Edwards, 
Aspinall Clausen, Eilberg 
Barrett Don H. Evans, Colo. 
Biester Colmer Evins, Tenn 
Bingham Corman Fallon 
Blanton Culver Farbstein 
Blatnik Daddario Fascell 

Daniels Feighan 

Bolling Davis, Ga. Fino 
Brademas Dawson Fisher 
Brasco de la Garza Flood 
Brooks Delaney Foley 
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Ford, 
Wiliam D. 


Abbitt 
Anderson, II. 


Ashbrook 


Cederberg 


March 27, 1968 


Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 


King, N.Y. 
Kuykendall 
Laird 


Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Roberts 


March 27, 1968 


Thompson, Ga. Watkins Wilson, Bob 
Thomson, Wis. Watson Winn 
Tiernan Whalen Wyatt 
Tuck Whalley Wydler 
Utt Whitten Wylie 
Vander Jagt Widnall Zion 
Waldie Wiggins 
Wampler Williams, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—51 
Adair Hawkins Rostenkowski 
Arends Helstoski Roth 
Ashley Herlong Roush 
Boland Holland St. Onge 
Bray Jones, N.C Sandman 
Brown, Mich. Saylor 
Cabell King, Calif Selden 
Cahill Kluczy: Smith, Iowa 
Conyers Landrum Stephens 
Edwards, Calif. Macdonald, 3 
t 

Fountain Moore Teague, Tex 
Fuqua Morton Van Deerlin 
Green, Oreg Murphy, II Watts 
Gurney Patman Wilson, 
Hagan Pepper Charles H. 
Halpern Resnick Zablocki 
Hanna Robison 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Taft for, with Mr. Gurney against. 

Mr. Fountain for, with Mr. Cahill against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Saylor against. 

Mr. Stubblefield for, Mr. Fuqua against, 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Stephens against. 

Mr. Rostenkowski for, with Mr. Sandman 
against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Morton of 
Maryland against. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois for, with Mr. Robi- 
son against. 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mr. Arends against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Roth. 

Mr, Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr, 
Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Edwards of California. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Hagan. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Hawkins, 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr, Teague of 
Texas. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina. 

Mr, Herlong with Mr. Cabell. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr, Ashley. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Moore with Mr. Holland. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland and Mr. 
BLATNIK changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. POLLOCK, and Mr. 
FULTON of Tennessee changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FOLEY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the bill H.R. 4282, which was adopted 
by the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 
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ANTI-JEWISH CAMPAIGN IN POLAND 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent weeks, the world’s attention has 
been drawn to some interesting and po- 
tentially far-reaching developments in 
Eastern Europe. 

In Czechoslovakia, the repressive 
Stalinist policies appear to be giving 
way to a new climate—a climate in which 
a liberalized internal system and a modi- 
cum of individual freedom may become a 
reality. 

These dramatic events in Czechoslo- 
vakia seem to have found some reflection 
in the activities of thousands of students 
in Poland. 

Long held in tight check by a govern- 
ment which seems to have forgotten all 
about the promises of Poland’s “Spring 
in October,” these students have been 
demonstrating against the arbitrary, re- 
pressive policies of Poland’s internal 
security police and demanding some of 
the opportunities and rights which are 
customarily extended to students in all 
except the most totalitarian countries. 

The heavy-handed reaction of Po- 
land’s internal security machine has 
come as a brutal awakening to the rest of 
the world. It demonstrated that in spite 
of some outward appearances of modera- 
tion, the rorces governing Poland are 
much closer to the Stalinist past than to 
present-day realities in Eastern Europe. 

One particularly offensive aspect of 
this campaign has been the attempt of 
Polish authorities to put the blame for 
the unrest among the students on the 
shoulders of Poland’s tiny Jewish 
minority. 

In a series of repressive actions directed 
against the Jews of Poland, the Polish 
authorities slandered them in the public 
mass media, fired a number of them from 
their governmental and academic posts, 
and hounded them in other ways. 

Mr. Speaker, when we recall the rights 
and privileges granted to the Jews in 
Poland during the Middle Ages; and 
when we remember that nearly 3 million 
Jews perished under the Nazi occupation 
of Poland, the actions of the Polish Gov- 
ernment are particularly offensive and 
out of character with the historical at- 
Shute toward the Jews of the Polish na- 
tion. 

Iam today introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Polish Government, in the name of 
decency and humanity, cease persecuting 
Jews and fully permit them and all 
others within Poland’s borders free ex- 
ercise of religion, the pursuit of culture, 
and full enjoyment of other basic human 
rights. 

The resolution follows: 

H. Con. Res. 742 
A resolution to express the sense of the Con- 
gress against the persecution of Jews in 

Poland 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
deeply believes in freedom of religion and 
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other basic human rights and is opposed to 
the infringement of such rights anywhere in 
the world; and 

Whereas the Government of Poland, dis- 
regarding the provisions of its own national 
Constitution, has continued to deny certain 
basic human rights to its citizens; and 

Whereas the Government of Poland, react- 
ing to the co us pleas for greater free- 
dom by the Polish students, has unleashed a 
vicious campaign of repression directed spe- 
cifically against the Jews of Poland; and 

Whereas during World War II, nearly 3 mil- 
lion Jews perished in Poland under the Nazi 
occupation; and 

Whereas a deliberate official persecution of 
any minority or ethnic group is repugnant to 
the spirit of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has designated the year 1968 
as the International Human Rights Year: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the denial of human 
rights to the citizens of Poland be con- 
demned, and that the Polish Government 
in the name of decency and humanity cease 
persecuting Jews and fully permit them and 
all others within Poland’s borders free ex- 
ercise of religion, the pursuit of culture and 
full enjoyment of all basic human rights. 


MAJ. KENNETH A. CASS DISPLAYS 
HEROISM, PROFESSIONAL SKILL 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, heroism 
is a human quality often associated with 
war, for it is under the pressure of bat- 
tle that man’s humanity is bared and 
his instincts for compassion are starkly 
evident. But heroism is not confined to 
combat, and is frequently expressed by 
the fearless gestures of men in support 
of our battlefield efforts. 

Such heroism occurred at a field hos- 
pital in Chu Lai last Sunday, when an 
Army doctor successfully removed a live 
grenade from the leg of a 19-year-old 
soldier. The doctor, Maj. Kenneth A. 
Cass, is a native of my hometown, and 
I take special pride in his achievement. 

As mayor of Waterbury, Conn., I knew 
his father, the late Patrolman Edmund 
L. Cass, a capable lawman on the city’s 
police force. His son, Kenneth, gradu- 
ated from St. Margaret’s School and 
Sacred Heart High School, class of 1947. 
He served a year at the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, then entered the Army in 
1949 and, after attending Officer Candi- 
date School, was commissioned at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. He served in Korea, then 
left military service to study medicine, 
graduating from St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and New York Medical 
College, where he received the Coret 
Manus Award of Distinction. After in- 
terning for a year at Greenwich Hos- 
pital he returned to Army duty in 1964 
as a captain. He served in Hawaii on 
hospital duty and returned to Water- 
bury last summer for a leave before be- 
ing assigned to Vietnam in August. 

I am proud to relate to my colleagues 
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an account of this doctor’s heroism and 
professional skill and recommend to 
your attention an article which ap- 
peared in the Waterbury American, 
March 25, 1968: 


ARMY Docror, Crry Native, REMOVES GRENADE 
From GI's LEG 

“My hands were steady, but my knees were 
sure shaky,” said Major Kenneth A. Cass of 
this city, who plucked a live grenade from the 
leg of an American soldier in Vietnam Sun- 
day, according to the Associated Press. 

Cass, a 39 year old doctor who has been in 
the Army since completing his medical in- 
ternship in 1963, worked on PFC Warren D. 
Hillman, 19, of Buckholts, Texas, at the 
Army's 2nd Surgical Hospital at Chu Lal. 

Advising him as he removed the grenade 
was Captain James Puckett, a weapons expert 
from Benton, Arkansas and an anesthetist, 
Captain Stanley Keating of Hartford. 

Hillman was moving in file as his patrol 
returned to their 198th Light Infantry Bri- 
gade Company Base camp near Chu Lai. 

He was just pulling himself out of a stream 
when another soldier entered the water from 
the other side, tripped and fell. The soldier's 
M-79 grenade launcher discharged as he fell. 

The shiny and gold-covered grenade bullet 
shaped and about the size of a golf ball, 
struck Hillman’s right calf. The grenade did 
not explode, but it was buried from sight in 
the chunky soldier’s muscle. 

Hillman was sped by helicopter to Cass’ 
2nd Surgical Field Hospital at Chu Lal. Cass 
was alerted by radio. 

Hillman was X-rayed and taken to the 
operation room. Ten flack Jackets were packed 
around Hillman on the operating table. 
“There was a good chance he would have 
lived and we would have been killed if that 
thing went off,” Cass said. 

Cass told Hillman “Don’t sweat it. It’s a 
routine o tion.” “He seemed relieved,” 
Cass said wryly. “That only left us who were 
worried,” 

Cass asked Keating about a spinal anes- 
thetic. Keating advised that a spinal some- 
times causes temporary minor muscle 

. In Hillman’s case, even a minor 
twitch of the leg muscle might have ex- 
ploded the grenade. Hillman was put to 
sleep. A broad incision was made. The gre- 
nade could then be seen. A retractor, a sort 
of pliers in reverse, was used to spread the 
calf muscle slightly more. 

“Then it was loose,” Cass said. “I lifted 
it out with my right thumb and index finger 
and gave it to Puckett.” Puckett took the 
grenade outside to a safe area and exploded 
it. It took 35 minutes from the time Hillman 
arrived at the Army Division hospital until 
Puckett blew the grenade. The reason the 
grenade did not go off was that it must travel 
about 30 yards before it arms itself. In Hill- 
man’s case, that distance had not been 
covered. 

No bones were broken, Cass said, and 
Hillman was to be evacuated to the U.S. 
where he has an excellent chance of com- 
plete recovery. The operation was not the 
first in South Vietnam involving a M-79 
grenade. Last spring a Navy doctor went 
after a grenade imbedded in a Marine’s neck 
without knowing what he was seeking. The 
Navy doctor removed the grenade and 
showed it around the operating room. A 
general shock set in as everyone recognized 
it. The marine recovered. There have been 
other grenade operations. “It is something I 
don’t want to do twice,” said Cass. 
the operation, Cass said he thought, “I won- 
der if I’m going to get to Hawaii for R&R 
(Rest and Recuperation leave) .“ 

Dr. Cass, son of thé late patrolman and 
Mrs. Edmund L. Cass, is a graduate of St. 

t's School and Sacred Heart High 
School, Class of 1947, After serving a year 
at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, he entered the Army in 1949 and was 
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commissioned later at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
following a 26-week Officer Candidate School 
course. 

He served in Korea during the Korean 
conflict after which he left military service 
to study medicine. He graduated from St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y., and New 
York Medical College, N.Y., where he re- 
ceived the Coret Manus award of distinction, 

After interning for a year at Greenwich 
Hospital he returned to Army duty in 1964 
as a Captain. He served in Hawaii on hospital 
duty and returned to Waterbury last sum- 
mer for a leave before being assigned to 
Vietnam in August. 

His wife is the former Marie Collins. She 
and their two children are living in Water- 
bury. 


PROGRESS IN CONVERTING MILI- 
TARY SUPPORT JOBS TO CIVILIAN 
JOBS 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Hon. Alfred B. Fitt, has just 
informed me that over 90,000 combat- 
trained military personnel working in 
civilian-type positions have been trans- 
ferred to military duties and have been 
replaced by a lesser number of civilian 
employees in the four military services 
since a civilianization program was 
begun in October 1965. And, Secretary 
Fitt has further indicated to me that 
the Department of Defense has targeted 
another 24,000 jobs, now held by mili- 
tary personnel, to be civilianized by the 
end of June 1968. 

The Manpower and Civil Service Sub- 
committee has been actively interested 
in this program for many months. Our 
on-site reviews at military bases across 
the country have revealed an extensive 
number of military men, trained for 
combat, but working as brick masons, 
carpenters, electricians, stock clerks, 
draftsmen, bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors, and even statisticians. These are 
occupations, of course, that are common 
to our civilian economy and for which 
we have able civilian people available 
to do the work. 

All of this information has been given 
to officials in the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

In view of the world situation, especial- 
ly in Southeast Asia, with a continuing 
demand for well-trained military men, 
it appears all the more realistic and 
proper to make the most effective use of 
our combat potential. I, therefore, com- 
mend the Secretary of Defense for a 
successful continuation of this program. 

The program has several benefits for 
the American people. It means more ef- 
fective use of the trained man in uniform 
for military instead of civilian work. Sec- 
ondly, there will be a reduced require- 
ment of some 114,000 military by July 1, 
1968, due to this conversion project. 
There is also the savings in tax dollars. 
The 114,000 military will actually be re- 
placed by 95,000 civilians. This means a 
very sizable savings to the taxpayers. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am glad to see this pro- 
gram progressing as well as it has and I 
plan for the Manpower and Civil Service 
Subcommittee to continue to work close- 
ly with Defense officials in this important 
manpower program. The Comptroller 
General of the United States also has 
been most helpful in assisting the sub- 
committee by revealing to Defense offi- 
cials areas for more effective admin- 
istration. The success of this fine pro- 
gram reflects to a large degree coopera- 
tion by all interested parties. 


BOB POAGE ANSWERS SENATOR 
KENNEDY'S TELEGRAM 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a letter 
dated March 20, 1968, written by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] to Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. The 
letter was in response to a telegram sent 
by Senator KENNEDY to Mr. Poace in 
which the former sought “consideration, 
counsel and support” in his campaign 
for President. 

Mr. Poace’s letter makes a lot of sense. 
His comments on the war situation and 
the need for a united—rather than a 
divided—front during this time of peril, 
is timely and appropriate. Every Ameri- 
can should read Mr. Poacre’s comments. 

The letter follows: 


Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Your wire of last 
Saturday advising that you wanted me to 
have advance knowledge of your candidacy 
against President Johnson was delivered to 
Mrs. Poage at our Washington residence 
about eleven o'clock Saturday night. 

In that wire you ask for my “consideration, 
counsel and support.” I would not have 
otherwise volunteered any suggestions. Since 
you ask my views, I must speak frankly. 

In the first place, I have always given all- 
out support to my country whether it was 
at the moment led by John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, or Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower. I shall continue to support my coun- 
try regardless of politics and that, of course, 
means that I cannot give any political sup- 
port to anyone who, in my judgment, is 
weakening our position in the eyes of our 
enemies. 

There is no need to haggle over respon- 
sibility for past actions. We are presently 
engaged in war in Southeast Asia. Presi- 
dent Johnson is carrying out the commit- 
ments of our country, both to the people of 
Vietnam and to the co-signers of the Seato 
Treaty. President Johnson has repeatedly 
and continually offered to negotiate with the 
Communists any time, any place, they wanted 
to negotiate. They ignore his offers. He has, 
three times, stopped the bombing of North 
Vietnam. Each time the enemy has but used 
this opportunity as a means to strengthen 
its position, with an unnecessary loss of 
American lives. 

The President has used a minimum of 
force. Many Americans feel that he has not 
used enough force. The President has rec- 
ognized that any show of weakness or lack 
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of determination on our part is bound to 
prolong the war. He has been terribly handi- 
capped by the intemperate and unfounded 
criticism of those who have repeatedly en- 
cor the Communists to believe that 
they needed but to hold on a little longer 
in order to achieve our complete humilia- 
tion and withdrawal. Without passing upon 
anyone’s motives, I think it is fair to sug- 
gest that right now the Viet Cong are re- 
ceiving more effective support from those in 
Washington who question our determination 
than they are from those in Moscow who are 
supplying rockets. 

While Lyndon Johnson, the man you asked 
me to oppose, has been my friend for a great 
many years, I don’t think he is a perfect 
President, and so long as we must elect 
mortal men, I don't expect a perfect Presi- 
dent, but I do want certain qualities of 
leadership in my President. 

I want my President to be able to make 
decisions and to stand by them. I don't want 
him to tell us in January that he will not be 
a candidate and then in March tell us he 
is a candidate and has evidently been plan- 
ning his candidacy through the intervening 
time. 

I want my President to be willing to com- 
mit himself without asking someone else to 
step out on the thin ice to see if it will 
support him. If he is lacking in political 
courage, I fear he will be found lacking in 
administrative determination. 

I want my President to succeed or fail on 
his own efforts. I don't want him to appro- 
priate for himself the results of the efforts 
of someone else who was more willing to take 
risks. 

I want my President to be realistic enough 
to recognize the difference between “recon- 
ciliation” (the term you use in your wire) 
and dismemberment of his political party. 
If he does not rec this, probably he 
won't be able to draw similar distinctions in 
the field of our national interests. 

Finally, I want my President to look like 
the leader of a great modern nation. I don't 
want him to be continually surrounded by 
a group of long-haired, unwashed beatniks, 

ore, having, as you requested, 
thoughtfully considered your wire, I am now 
accepting your invitation to counsel you, 
and I suggest your immediate withdrawal 


OUR PRESENCE IS LEGAL IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I was astonished at a statement 
which was attributed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, alleging that our presence in South 
Vietnam was illegal, and that our par- 
ticipation there subjected the President 
and the other leaders of the United 
States—and I presume all Members of 
Congress—to the same kind of punish- 
ment as was accorded the Nazi leaders 
after their convictions following the war 
crimes trials after World War II. 

I took the trouble, Mr. Speaker, to have 
a very thorough research made on the 
question of the legality of our presence 
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there. There is no doubt in my mind that 
our presence in Vietnam is entirely legal. 
I include in my remarks a very learned 
legal analysis of the basis for our being 
there plus other pertinent documents. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members 
of the House will take the trouble to read 
these memorandums, because they set in 
proper perspective the legal basis for our 
being in Vietnam, and answer the rather 
remarkable charge made by the National 
Lawyers’ Guild that the leaders of our 
Government, including the Members of 
Congress, would be subject to war crimi- 
nal trials as the result of our presence 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, recently, Col. Eberhard 
P. Deutsch, chairman of the standing 
committee on peace and law through 
United Nations of the American Bar As- 
sociation, called to my attention a state- 
ment prepared by the National Lawyers 
Guild which sought to demonstrate the 
illegality, under international law, of the 
actions of the United States in Vietnam. 
The statement appeared in the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for January 2, 
1968, at pages A6580-83 in an extension of 
remarks of our colleague from Michigan 
[Mr. Conyers]. There have been other 
statements and memorandums, by other 
groups of lawyers, seeking to demonstrate 
the illegality of U.S. actions in Vietnam 
with which Colonel Deutsch would, of 
course, disagree. What particularly dis- 
turbed Colonel Deutsch about this state- 
ment, and what particularly disturbs me 
now that it has been called to my atten- 
tion, is the further conclusion of this 
statement that because U.S. participa- 
tion in Vietnam is alleged illegal our 
leaders are subject to the same kind of 
punishment as were the Nazi leaders 
convicted at Nuremberg. Such allegation 
should concern every one of us in this 
Chamber. It is within our power to make 
any further U.S. military participation 
in Vietnam impossible, and, if our par- 
ticipation there is illegal, that is just 
what we should do. On the other hand, if 
such allegation does not have a sound 
legal foundation, it should not be al- 
lowed to stand unchallenged. 

My purpose in taking the floor today 
is to prove the falsity of that statement 
and all similar statements which call 
into question the legality of the military 
assistance we are giving to the elected 
government of the people of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. 

At the heart of the question of legality 
is the problem of violations of the 
Geneva accords. The present military 
activities of both North and South Viet- 
nam violate the principles laid down in 
the accords for the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Each side, however, claims that its 
own activities are but a permissible re- 
sponse to a prior violation by the other 
side. It is important, then, to determine 
who violated the accords first. It is at 
this point that each of the legal memo- 
randums I have seen, which concludes 
that the U.S. participation is illegal, falls 
into a common error. I say falls into a 
common error although I should say that 
they contain common distortions. 

The first violation of the Geneva ac- 
cords to be recognized by these memo- 
randums on illegality is the 1956 refusal 
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of South Vietnam to hold the nation- 
wide elections which had been contem- 
plated. There is real doubt that this con- 
stituted a violation because the purpose 
of the elections was to obtain “a free 
expression of the national will,” which 
would have been impossible to obtain 
under conditions existing at the time 
in the north. Even if it be assumed that 
there was a violation, however, anyone 
who cannot see that there were earlier 
serious violations of the accords is either 
blind or biased. Here is a charge made 
by the Department of State in “Aggres- 
sion from the North,” 52, Department of 
State Bulletin; 404, 424 (1965): 

While negotiating an end to the Indochina 
War at Geneva in 1954, the Communists were 
making plans to take over all former French 
territory in Southeast Asia. When Vietnam 
was partitioned, thousands of carefully se- 
lected party members were ordered to remain 
in place in the South and keep their secret 
apparatus intact to help promote Hanoi’s 
cause. Arms and ammunition were stored 
away for future use. 


Lest there be any who say that this 
1965 statement is but a self-serving dec- 
laration to rationalize an illegal position, 
let me quote from a 1955 report: 

While the last official Vietminh military 
units have been withdrawn in accordance 
with the Geneva accord, clandestine elements 
remain south of the 17th parallel. Agents and 
propagandists are active in infiltration and 
subversion. Secret Vietminh village councils 
have been set up in many areas and func- 
tion at night in opposition to the regular 
administration, Small armed bands even op- 
erate openly in the mountainous regions. In 
the event of a breakdown in the present 
truce, the Vietminh have in these units a 
fifth column ready to go into immediate ac- 
tion. 


That observation is not from a Depart- 
ment of State report. It was not made by 
a biased observer. It was made by Sena- 
tor MIKE MANSFIELD in a report dated 
October 3, 1955, to Senator Walter F. 
George, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. The Vietminh 
activities it describes were clearly ma- 
terial violations of the Geneva agreement 
for a complete withdrawal of opposing 
forces to either side of the 17th parallel. 
It is a well-recognized principle of inter- 
national law that a material breach of a 
treaty provision by one party justifies the 
other in withholding performance of an 
equivalent or related provision. 

By 1962, the Legal Committee of the 
International Control Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam, es- 
tablished by the Geneva agreements, with 
the Polish member dissenting, came to 
the conclusion: 

That in specific instances there is evidence 
to show that armed and unarmed personnel, 
arms, munitions, and other supplies have 
been sent from the Zone in the North to the 
Zone in the South with the object of support- 
ing, organizing, and carrying out hostile ac- 
tivities, including armed attacks, directed 
against the Armed Forces and Administra- 
tion of the Zone in the South... [and that] 
there is evidence to show that the P.A.V. 
[Peoples Army of Vietnam] has allowed the 
Zone in the North to be used for inciting, 
encouraging, and supporting hostile activities 
in the Zone of the South. [These acts and 
activities are] in violation of Articles [10], 
19, 24, and 27 of the Agreements on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam. 
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To meet these acts of aggression from 
the north, the Republic of Vietnam has 
requested increased aid and assistance 
from the United States and had received 
it. In the same report the Legal Commit- 
tee of the International Control Com- 
mission found: 

The establishment of a U.S. Military As- 
sistance Command in South Vietnam, as 
well as the introduction of a large number 
of U.S. military personnel beyond the stated 
strength of the MAAG (Military Assistance 
Advisory Group), amounts to a factual mili- 
tary alliance, which is prohibited under Arti- 
cle 19 of the Geneva Agreement. 


However, the legality of this kind of 
response to a material breach of a treaty 
provision by one party is well recognized 
in international law. 

U.S. participation in the war in Viet- 
nam is not illegal under the principles of 
international law, nor does it violate 
any of its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. Far from being engaged 
in a war of aggression, which is the kind 
condemned at Nuremberg, the United 
States is engaged, at the request of the 
Republic of Vietnam, in a series of con- 
trolled responses to aggression, launched 
from the north by Ho Chi Minh’s “Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam.” It is en- 
gaged in an effort of collective self-de- 
fense of South Vietnam at the request of 
the elected Government of South Viet- 
nam—the Republic of Vietnam. 

Whatever doubt anyone might have 
about U.S. activities in Vietnam, let not 
the ground for doubt be the illegality of 
the actions under the principles of inter- 
national law. Whatever else it is, the 
American people is a moral people. The 
American people would not knowingly 
support an illegal war. To cast doubt 
upon the legality of American activities 
in Vietnam, when there is no doubt, is to 
do a great disservice to the American 
people. 

In order to dispel any doubt about the 
legality of our actions in Vietnam which 
may have been created by the memoran- 
dum of the National Lawyers Guild in- 
serted in the Recorp earlier this year, 
I will include at the end of my remarks 
two papers which answer all of the ob- 
jections which have been raised to our 
participation in the South Vietnamese 
defense effort and which make crystal 
clear the legality, under all recognized 
principles of international law, of this 
response to aggression from the north. 
The first, entitled “The Legality of 
United States Participation in the De- 
fense of Vietnam,” was published in the 
Department of State Bulletin for March 
28, 1966, at page 474. The second, en- 
titled “The Legality of the United States 
Position in Vietnam,” was written by 
Col. Eberhard P. Deutsch and appeared 
in the American Bar Association Journal 
for May 1966, at page 436. The piece by 
Colonel Deutsch demonstrates the sound- 
ness of the position taken by the house 
of delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in February 1966—that the posi- 
tion of the United States in Vietnam is 
legal under international law and in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Southeast Asia Treaty. 

Third, is an excerpt from the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD of March 7, 1966, on this 
subject. 

The fourth document is the brief filed 
by the Government in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts, 
entitled “United States of America 
against William Sloane Coffin et al.” The 
documents follow: 


{From the Department of State Bulletin, 
Mar. 28, 1966] 
THE LEGALITY OF U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE 
DEFENSE OF VIETNAM 


(The legal memorandum was prepared by 
Leonard C. Meeker, Legal Adviser of the 
Department, and was submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
March 8.) 

I. THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH VIETNAM 
HAVE THE RIGHT UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THE COLLECTIVE DEFENSE 
OF SOUTH VIETNAM AGAINST ARMED ATTACK 


In response to requests from the Govern- 
ment of South Viet-Nam, the United States 
has been assisting that country in defend- 
ing itself against armed attack from the 
Communist North. This attack has taken the 
forms of externally supported subversion, 
clandestine supply of arms, infiltration of 
armed personnel, and most recently the 
sending of regular units of the North Viet- 
namese army into the South. 

International law has long recognized the 
right of individual and collective self-defense 

t armed attack. South Viet-Nam and 
the United States are engaging in such col- 
lective defense consistently with interna- 
tional law and with United States obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. 


A. South Vietnam is being subjected to 
armed attack by Communists North Vietnam 


The Geneva accords of 1954 established a 
demarcation line between North Viet-Nam 
and South Viet-Nam. They provided for 
withdrawal of military forces into the respec- 
tive zones north and south of this line. The 
accords prohibited the use of either zone for 
the resumption of hostilities or to “further 
an aggressive policy.” 

During the 5 years following the Geneva 
conference of 1954, the Hanoi regime devel- 
oped a covert political-military organization 
in South Viet-Nam based on Communist 
cadres it had ordered to stay in the South, 
contrary to the provisions of the Geneva 
accords. The activities of this covert orga- 
nization were directed toward the kidnaping 
and assassination of civilian officials—acts 
of terrorism that were perpetrated in in- 
creasing numbers, 

In the 3-year period from 1959 to 1961, the 
North Viet-Nam regime infiltrated an esti- 
mated 10,000 men into the South. It is esti- 
mated that 13,000 additional personnel were 
infiltrated in 1962, and, by the end of 1964, 
North Viet-Nam may well have moved over 
40,000 armed and unarmed guerrillas into 
South Viet-Nam. 

The International Control Commission re- 
ported in 1962 the findings of its Legal Com- 
mittee: 

“There is evidence to show that arms, 
armed and unarmed personnel, munitions 
and other supplies have been sent from the 
Zone in the North to the Zone in the South 
with the objective of supporting, organizing 
and carrying out hostile activities, including 
armed attacks,-directed against the Armed 
Forces and Administration of the Zone in the 
South. 

“There is evidence that the PAVN [Peoples 
Army of Viet Nam] has allowed the Zone 
in the North to be used for inciting, en- 
couraging and supporting hostile activities in 


For texts, see American Foreign Policy, 
1950-1955; Basic Documents, vol. I, Depart- 
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the Zone in the South, aimed at the over- 
throw of the Administration in the South.” 

in 1964, the Communists appar- 
ently exhausted their reservoir of Southern- 
ers who had gone North. Since then the 
greater number of men infiltrated into the 
South have been native-born North Vietnam- 
ese. Most recently, Hanoi has begun to infil- 
trate elements of the North Vietnamese army 
in increasingly larger numbers. Today, there 
is evidence that nine regiments of regular 
North Vietnamese forces are fighting in or- 
ganized units in the South. 

In the guerrilla war in Viet-Nam, the ex- 
ternal aggression from the North is the criti- 
cal military element of the insurgency, al- 
though it is unacknowledged by North Viet- 
Nam. In these circumstances, an armed at- 
tack” is not as easily fixed by date and hour 
as in the case of traditional warfare. However, 
the infiltration of thousands of armed men 
clearly constitutes an “armed attack” under 
any reasonable definition, There may be some 
question as to the exact date at which North 
Viet-Nam's aggression grew into an “armed 
attack,” but there can be no doubt that it 
had occurred before February 1965. 


B. International law recognizes the right of 
individual and collective self-defense 
against armed attack 


International law has traditionally recog- 
nized the right of self-defense against armed 
attack. This proposition has been asserted by 
writers on international law through the sev- 
eral centuries in which the modern law of 
nations has developed. The proposition has 
been acted on numerous times by govern- 
ments throughout modern history. Today the 
principle of self-defense against armed at- 
tack is universally recognized and accepted.“ 

The Charter of the United Nations, con- 
cluded at the end of World War II, imposed 
an important limitation on the use of force 
by United Nations members, Article 2, para- 
graph 4, provides: 

All Members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.” 

In addition, the charter embodied a sys- 
tem of international peacekeeping through 
the organs of the United Nations. Article 24 
summarizes these structural arrangements in 
stating that the United Nations members: 
“. . . confer on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this respon- 
sibility the Security Council acts on their 
behalf.” 

However, the charter expressly states in 
article 51 that the remaining provisions of 
the charter—including the limitation of ar- 
ticle 2, paragraph 4, and the creation of 
United Nations machinery to keep the 
peace—in no way diminish the inherent right 
of self-defense against armed attack. Article 
51 provides: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Measures taken by Mem- 
bers in the exercise of this right of self- 
defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way 
affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present Charter 
to take at any time such action as it deems 


* See, e.g., Jessup, A Modern Law of Nations, 
163 ff. (1948); Oppenheim, International 
Law, 297 ff. (8th ed., Lauterpacht, 1955). And 
see, generally, Bowett, Self-Defense in Inter- 
national Law (1958). [Footnote in original.] 
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necessary in order to maintain or restore in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

Thus, article 51 restates and preserves, for 
member states in the situations covered by 
the article, a long-recognized principle of in- 
ternational law. The article is a “saving 
clause” designed to make clear that no other 
provision in the charter shall be interpreted 
to impair the inherent right of self-defense 
referred to in article 51. 

Three principal objections have been raised 
against the availability of the right of indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense in the case 
of Viet-Nam: (1) that this right applies only 
in the case of an armed attack on a United 
Nations member; (2) that it does not apply 
in the case of South Viet-Nam because the 
latter is not an independent sovereign state; 
and (3) that collective self-defense may be 
undertaken only by a regional organization 
operating under chapter VIII of the United 
Nations Charter. These objections will now 
be considered in turn. 


O. The right of individual and collective self- 
defense applies in the case of South Viet- 
Nam whether or not that country is a 
member of the United Nations 

1. South Viet-Nam Enjoys the Right of Self- 

Defense 

The argument that the right of self-de- 
fense is available only to members of the 
United Nations mistakes the nature of the 
right of self-defense and the relationship of 
the United Nations Charter to international 
law in this respect. As already shown, the 
right of self-defense against armed attack is 
an inherent right under international law. 
The right is not conferred by the charter, 
and, indeed, article 51 expressly recognizes 
that the right is inherent. 

The charter nowhere contains any provi- 
sion designed to deprive nonmembers of the 
right of self-defense against armed attack.“ 
Article 2, paragraph 6, does charge the United 
Nations with responsibility for insuring that 
nonmember states act in accordance with 
United Nations “Principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” Protection against 
aggression and self-defense against armed 
attack are important elements in the whole 
charter scheme for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To deprive non- 
members of their inherent right of self- 
defense would not accord with the principles 
of the organization, but would instead be 
prejudicial to the maintenance of peace. Thus 
article 2, paragraph 6—and, indeed, the rest 
of the charter—should certainly not be con- 
strued to nullify or diminish the inherent 
defensive rights of nonmembers. 


2. The United States Has the Right to Assist 
in the Defense of South Viet-Nam Al- 
though the Latter Is Not a United Nations 
Member 
The cooperation of two or more interna- 

tional entities in the defense of one or both 

against armed attack is generally referred to 
as collective self-defense. United States par- 
ticipation in the defense of South Viet-Nam 


$ While nonmembers, such as South Viet- 
Nam, have not formally undertaken the 
obligations of the United Nations Charter as 
their own treaty obligations, it should be 
recognized that much of the substantive law 
of the charter has become part of the general 
law of nations through a very wide accept- 
ance by nations the world over. This is par- 
ticularly true of the charter provisions bear- 
ing on the use of force. Moreover, in the case 
of South Viet-Nam, the South Vietnamese 
Government has expressed its ability and 
willingness to abide by the charter, in apply- 
ing for United Nations membership. Thus 
it seems entirely appropriate to appraise 
the actions of South Viet-Nam in relation to 
the legal standards set forth in the United 
Nations Charter. [Footnote in original.] 
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at the latter’s request is an example of col- 
lective self-defense. 

The United States is entitled to exercise 
the right of individual or collective self-de- 
fense against armed attack, as that right 
exists in international law, subject only to 
treaty limitations and obligations undertaken 
by this country. 

It has been urged that the United States 
has no right to participate in the collective 
defense of South Viet-Nam because article 
51 of the United Nations Charter speaks only 
of the situation “if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations.” 
This argument is without substance. 

In the first place, article 51 does not im- 
pose restrictions or cut down the otherwise 
available rights of United Nations members. 
By its own terms, the article preserves an 
inherent right. It is, therefore, necessary to 
look elsewhere in the charter for any obliga- 
tion of members restricting their participa- 
tion in collective defense of an entity that 
is not a United Nations member. 

Article 2, paragraph 4, is the principal pro- 
vision of the charter imposing limitations on 
the use of force by members. It states that 
they “. . shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.” 

Action taken in defense against armed at- 
tack cannot be characterized as falling within 
this proscription. The record of the San 
Francisco conference makes clear that ar- 
ticle 2, paragraph 4, was not intended to 
restrict the right of self-defense against 
armed attack.“ 

One will search in vain for any other pro- 
vision in the charter that would preclude 
United States participation in the collective 
defense of a nonmember. The fact that ar- 
ticle 51 refers only to armed attack “against 
a Member of the United Nations” implies 
no intention to preclude members from par- 
ticipating in the defense of nonmembers. 
Any such result would have seriously detri- 
mental consequences for international peace 
and security and would be inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations as they 
are set forth in article 1 of the charter.“ The 
right of members to participate in the de- 
fense of nonmembers is upheld by leading 
authorities on international law.’ 


D. The right of individual and collective self- 
defense applies whether or not South Viet- 
Nam is regarded as an independent sover- 
eign state 
1. South Viet-Nam Enjoys the Right of 

Self-Defense 
It has been asserted that the conflict in 
Viet-Nam is “civil strife” in which foreign 


* See 6 UNCIO Documents 459. [Footnote in 
original.] 
In particular, the statement of the first 


purpose: 

To maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: to take effective col- 
lective measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace. [Footnote in 
original.] 

*Bowett, Self-Defense in International 
Law, 193-195 (1958); Goodhart, “The North 
Atlantic Treaty of 1949,” 79 Recueil Des 
Cours, 183, 202-204 (1951, vol. II), quoted in 5 
Whiteman’s Digest of International Law, 
1067-1068 1965); Kelsen, The Law of the 
United Nations, 793 (1950); see Stone, Ag- 
gression and World Order, 44 (1958). [Foot- 
note in original.] 
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intervention is forbidden. Those who make 
this assertion have gone so far as to compare 
Ho Chi Minh’s actions in Viet-Nam with 
the efforts of President Lincoln to preserve 
the Union during the American Civil War. 
Any such characterization is an entire fiction 
disregarding the actual situation in Viet- 
Nam. The Hanoi regime is anything but the 
legitimate government of a unified country 
in which the South is rebelling aganist law- 
ful national authority. 

The Geneva accords of 1954 provided for a 
division of Viet-Nam into two zones at the 
17th parallel. Although this line of demarca- 
tion was intended to be temporary, it was es- 
tablished by international agreement, which 
specifically forbade aggression by one zone 
against the other. 

The Republic of Viet-Nam in the South 
has been as a separate interna- 
tional entity by approximately 60 govern- 
ments the world over. It has been admitted 
as a member of a number of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. The United 
Nations General Assembly in 1957 voted to 
recommend South Viet-Nam for membership 
in the organization, and its admission was 
frustrated only by the veto of the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council. 

In any event there is no warrant for the 
suggestion that one zone of a temporarily 
divided state—whether it be Germany, Korea, 
or Viet-Nam—can be legally overrun by 
armed forces from the other zone, crossing 
the internationally recognized line of demar- 
cation between the two. Any such doctrine 
would subvert the international agreement 
establishing the line of demarcation, and 
would pose grave dangers to international 
peace. 

The action of the United Nations in the 
Korean conflict of 1950 clearly established 
the principle that there is no greater license 
for one zone of a temporarily divided state 
to attack the other zone than there is for 
one state to attack another state. South 
Viet-Nam has the same right that South 
Korea had to defend itself and to organize 
collective defense against an armed attack 
from the North. A resolution of the Security 
Council dated June 25, 1950, noted “with 
grave concern the armed attack upon the 
Republic of Korea by forces from North 
Korea,” and determined “that this action 
constitutes a breach of the peace.” 


2. The United States Is Entitled To Partici- 
pate in the Collective Defense of South 
Viet-Nam Whether or Not the Latter Is 
Regarded as an Independent Sovereign 
State 


As stated earlier, South Viet-Nam has 
been recognized as a separate international 
entity by approximately 60 governments. It 
has been admitted to membership in a num- 
ber of the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies and has been excluded from the United 
Nations Organization only by the Soviet veto. 

There is nothing in the charter to suggest 
that United Nations members are precluded 
from participating in the defense of a recog- 
nized international entity against armed at- 
tack merely because the entity may lack 
some of the attributes of an independent 
sovereign state. Any such result would have 
a destructive effect on the stability of in- 
ternational engagements such as the Geneva 
accords of 1954 and on internationally agreed 
lines of demarcation. Such a result, far 
from being in accord with the charter and 
the purposes of the United Nations, would 
undermine them and would create new dan- 
gers to international peace and security. 


E. The United Nations Charter does not limit 
the right of self-defense to regional orga- 
nizations 
Some have argued that collective self-de- 

fense may be undertaken only by a regional 


arrangement or agency operating under 
chapter VIII of the United Nations Charter. 
Such an assertion ignores the structure of 
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the charter and the practice followed in the 
more than 20 years since the founding of 
the United Nations. 

The basic proposition that rights of self- 
defense are not impaired by the charter— 
as expressly stated in article 51—is not con- 
ditioned by any charter provision limiting 
the application of this proposition to collec- 
tive defense by a regional arrangement or 
agency. The structure of the charter rein- 
forces this conclusion, Article 51 appears in 
chapter VII of the charter, entitled “Action 
With Respect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggres- 
sion,” whereas chapter VIII, entitled Re- 
gional Arrangements,” begins with article 52 
and embraces the two following articles. The 
records of the San Francisco conference show 
that article 51 was deliberately placed in 
chapter VII rather than chapter VIII, “where 
3 would only have a bearing on the regional 

** 1 

Under article 51, the right of self-defense 
is available against any armed attack, 
whether or not the country attacked is a 
member of a regional arrangement and re- 
gardless of the source of the attack. Chapter 
VIII, on the other hand, deals with relations 
among members of a regional arrangement 
or agency, and authorizes regional action as 
appropriate for dealing with “local disputes.” 
This distinction has been recognized ever 
since the founding of the United Nations 
in 1945. 

For example, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has operated as a collective secu- 
rity arrangement, designed to take common 
measures in preparation against the even- 
tuality of an armed attack for which collec- 
tive defenses under article 51 would be re- 
quired. Similarly, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization was designed as a collective de- 
fense arrangement under article 51. Secretary 
of State Dulles emphasized this in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1954. 

By contrast, article 1 of the Charter of 
Bogotá (1948), establishing the Organiza- 
tion of American States, expressly declares 
that the organization is a regional agency 
within the United Nations. Indeed, chapter 
VIII of the United Nations Charter was in- 
cluded primarily to take account of the 
functioning of the inter-American system. 

In sum, there is no basis in the United 
Nations Charter for contending that the 
right of self-defense against armed attack 
is limited to collective defense by a regional 
organization. 

F. The United States has fulfilled its obli- 
gations to the United Nations 


A further argument has been made that 
the members of the United Nations have 
conferred on United Nations organs—and, 
in particular, on the Security Council—ex- 
clusive power to act against aggression. 
Again, the express language of article 51 
contradicts that assertion. A victim of 
armed attack is not required to forgo indi- 
vidual or collective defense of its territory 
until such time as the United Nations orga- 
nizes collective action and takes appropriate 
measures. To the contrary, article 51 clearly 
states that the right of self-defense may be 
exercised “until the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security.” “ 


717 UNCIO Documents 288. [Footnote in 
original.] 

* An argument has been made by some that 
the United States, by joining in the collec- 
tive defense of South Viet-Nam, has violated 
the peaceful settlement obligation of article 
33 in the charter. This argument overlooks 
the obvious proposition that a victim of 
armed aggression is not required to sustain 
the attack undefended while efforts are made 
to find a political solution with the aggressor. 
Article 51 of the charter illustrates this by 
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As indicated earlier, article 51 is not literal- 
ly applicable to the Viet-Nam situation since 
South Viet-Nam is not a member. However, 
reasoning by analogy from article 51 and 
adopting its provisions as an appropriate 
guide for the conduct of members in a case 
like Viet-Nam, one can only conclude that 
United States actions are fully in accord with 
this country's obligations as a member of the 
United Nations. 

Article 51 requires that: 

“Measures taken by Members in the exer- 
cise of this right of self-defense shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” 

The United States has reported to the Se- 
curity Council on measures it has taken in 
countering the Communist aggression in 
Viet-Nam. In August 1964 the United States 
asked the Council to consider the situation 
created by North Vietmamese attacks on 
United States destroyers in the Tonkin Gulf.” 
The Council thereafter met to debate the 
question, but adopted no resolutions. Twice 
in February 1965 the United States sent addi- 
tional reports to the Security Council on the 
conflict in Viet-Nam and on the additional 
measures taken by the United States in the 
collective defense of South Viet-Nam. In 
January 1966 the United States formally sub- 
mitted the Viet-Nam question to the Security 
Council for its consideration and introduced 
a draft resolution calling for discussions look- 
ing toward a peaceful settlement on the basis 
of the Geneva accords." 

At no time has the Council taken any ac- 
tion to restore peace and security in South- 
east Asia. The Council has not expressed 
criticism of United States actions. Indeed, 
since the United States submission of Jan- 
uary 1966, members of the Council have 
been notably reluctant to proceed with any 
consideration of the Viet-Nam question. 

The conclusion is clear that the United 
States has in no way acted to interfere 
with United Nations consideration of the 
conflict in Viet-Nam. On the contrary, the 
United States has requested United Nations 
consideration, and the Council has not seen 
fit to act. 


G. International law does not require a dec- 
laration of war as a condition precedent to 
taking measures of self-defense against 
armed attack 
The existence or absence of a formal dec- 

laration of war is not a factor in determin- 

ing whether an international use of force is 
lawful as a matter of international law. The 

United Nations Charter’s restrictions focus 

on the manner and purpose of its use and 

not on any formalities of announcement. 

It should also be noted that a formal dec- 
laration of war would not place any obliga- 
tions on either side in the conflict by which 
that side would not be bound in any event. 
The rules of international law concerning 
the conduct of hostilities in an international 
armed conflict apply regardless of any dec- 
laration of war. 


H. Summary 


The analysis set forth above shows that 
South Viet-Nam has the right in present cir- 


making perfectly clear that the inherent right 
of self-defense is impaired by “Nothing in 
the present Charter,” including the provisions 
of article 33, [Footnote in original.] 

For a statement made by U.S. Representa- 
tive Adlai E. Stevenson in the Security Coun- 
cil on Aug. 5, 1964, see BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 
1964, p. 272. 

3 For texts, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1965, p. 240, 
and Mar. 22, 1965, p. 419. 

u For background and text of draft resolu- 
tion, see ibid., Feb. 14, 1966, p. 231. 
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cumstances to defend itself against armed 
attack from the North and to organize a col- 
lective self-defense with the participation of 
others. In response to requests from South 
Viet-Nam, the United States has been par- 
ticipating in that defense, both through mili- 
tary action within South Viet-Nam and ac- 
tions taken directly against the aggressor in 
North Viet-Nam. This participation by the 
United States is in conformity with interna- 
tional law and is consistent with our obliga- 
tions under the Charter of the United 
Nations, 


II. THE UNITED STATES HAS UNDERTAKEN COM- 
MITMENTS TO ASSIST SOUTH VIET-NAM IN DE- 
FENDING ITSELF AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION FROM THE NORTH 


The United States has made commitments 
and given assurances, in various forms and 
at different times, to assist in the defense of 
South Viet-Nam. 


A. The United States gave undertakings at 
the end of the Geneva Conference in 1954 


At the time of the signing of the Geneva 
accords in 1954, President Eisenhower warned 
“that any renewal of Communist aggression 
would be viewed by us as a matter of grave 
concern,” at the same time giving assurance 
that the United States would “not use force 
to disturb the settlement.” * And the formal 
declaration made by the United States Gov- 
ernment at the conclusion of the Geneva 
conference stated that the United States 
“would view any renewal of the aggression 
in violation of the aforesaid agreements with 
grave concern and as seriously threatening 
international peace and security.” 1% 


B. The United States undertook an interna- 
tional obligation to defend South Viet- 
Nam in the SEATO Treaty 


Later in 1954 the United States negotiated 
with a number of other countries and signed 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty.“ The treaty contains in the first 
paragraph of article IV the following provi- 
sion: 

“Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations.” 

Annexed to the treaty was a protocol stat- 
ing that: 

“The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty unanimously designate 
for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty 
the States of Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam.” 

Thus, the obligations of article IV, para- 
graph 1, dealing with the eventuality of 
armed attack, have from the outset covered 
the territory of South Viet-Nam. The facts 
as to the North Vietnamese armed attack 
against the South have been summarized 
earlier, in the discussion of the right of 
self-defense under international law and 
the Charter of the United Nations. The term 
“armed attack” has the same meaning in 
the SEATO treaty as in the United Nations 
Charter. 

Article IV, paragraph 1, places an obliga- 
tion on each party to the SEATO treaty to 
“act to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes” in 
the event of an armed attack. The treaty does 


22 For a statement made by President Eisen- 
hower on June 21, 1954, see ibid., Aug. 2, 
1954, p. 163. 

13 For text, see ibid., p. 

For text, see ibid., AE: 20 1954, p. 393. 
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not require a collective determination that 
an armed attack has occurred in order that 
the obligation of article IV, paragraph 1, 
become operative. Nor does the provision re- 
quire collective decision on actions to be 
taken to meet the common danger. As Sec- 
retary Dulles pointed out when transmitting 
the treaty to the President, the commitment 
in article IV, paragraph 1, “leaves to the 
judgment of each country the type of action 
to be taken in the event an armed attack 
occurs.” 5 

The treaty was intended to deter armed 
aggression in Southeast Asia. To that end it 
created not only a multilateral alliance but 
also a series of bilateral relationships. The 
obligations are placed squarely on “each 
Party” in the event of armed attack in the 
treaty area—not upon “the Parties,” a word- 
ing that might have implied a necessity for 
collective decision. The treaty was intended 
to give the assurance of United States assist- 
ance to any party or protocol state that might 
suffer a Communist armed attack, regardless 
of the views or actions of other parties. The 
fact that the obligations are individual, and 
may even to some extent differ among the 
parties to the treaty, is demonstrated by the 
United States understanding, expressed at 
the time of signature, that its obligations 
under article IV, paragraph 1, apply only in 
the event of Communist aggression, whereas 
the other parties to the treaty were unwilling 
so to limit their obligations to each other. 

Thus, the United States has a commit- 
ment under article IV, paragraph 1, in the 
event of armed attack, independent of the 
decision or action of other treaty parties. A 
joint statement issued by Secretary Rusk 
and Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman of 
Thailand on March 6, 1962,° reflected this 
understanding: 

“The Secretary of State assured the For- 
eign Minister that in the event of such 
aggression, the United States intends to give 
full effect to its obligations under the Treaty 
to act to meet the common danger in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes. 
The Secretary of State reaffirmed that this 
obligation of the United States does not de- 
pend upon the prior agreement of all other 
parties to the Treaty, since this Treaty obli- 
gation is individual as well as collective.” 

Most of the SEATO countries have stated 
that they agreed with this interpretation. 
None has registered objection to it. 

When the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported on the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, it noted that the 
treaty area was further defined so that the 
“Free Territory of Vietnam” was an area 
“which, if attacked, would fall under the 
protection of the instrument.” In its con- 
clusion the committee stated: 

“The committee is not impervious to the 
risks which this treaty entails. It fully ap- 
preciates that acceptance of these addi- 
tional obligations commits the United States 
to a course of action over a vast expanse of 
the Pacific. Yet these risks are consistent 
with our own highest interests.” 

The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
the treaty by a vote of 82 to 1. 


C. The United States has given additional as- 
surances to the Government of South Viet- 
Nam 


The United States has also given a series 
of additional assurances to the Government 
of South Viet-Nam. As early as October 1954 
President Eisenhower undertook to provide 
direct assistance to help make South Viet- 
Nam “capable of resisting attempted sub- 
version or aggression through military 
means.“ * On May 11, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower and President Ngo Dinh Diem of 


For text, see ibid., Nov. 20, 1954, p. 820. 

For text, see ibid., Mar. 26, 1962, p. 498. 

“For text of a message from President 
Eisenhower to President Ngo Dinh Diem, see 
ibid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 735. 
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the Republic of Viet-Nam issued a joint 
statement“ which called attention to “the 
large build-up of Vietnamese Communist 
military forces in North Vietnam” and stated: 

Noting that the Republic of Viet-Nam is 
covered by Article IV of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, President Eisen- 
hower and President Ngo Dinh Diem agreed 
that aggression or subversion threatening 
the political independence of the Republic 
of Viet-Nam would be considered as en- 
dangering peace and stability. 

On August 2, 1961, President Kennedy 
declared that “the United States is deter- 
mined that the Republic of Viet-Nam 
shall not be lost to the Communist for lack 
of any support which the United States 
Government can render.“ % On December 
7 of that year President Diem appealed for 
additional support. In his reply of December 
14, 1961, President Kennedy recalled the 
United States declaration made at the end 
of the Geneva conference in 1954, and re- 
affirmed that the United States was “pre- 
pared to help the Republic of Viet-Nam to 
protect its people and to preserve its in- 
dependence.” » This assurance has been re- 
affirmed many times since. 


II. ACTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
VIET-NAM ARE JUSTIFIED UNDER THE GENEVA 
ACCORDS OF 1954 


A. Description of the accords 


The Geneva accords of 1954“ established 
the date and hour for a cease-fire in Viet- 
Nam, drew a “provisional military demarca- 
tion line” with a demilitarized zone on both 
sides, and required an exchange of prison- 
ers and the phased regroupment of Viet 
Minh forces from the south to the north and 
of French Union forces from the north to 
the south. The introduction into Viet-Nam 
of troop reinforcements and new military 
equipment (except for replacement and re- 
pair) was prohibited. The armed forces of 
each party were required to respect the de- 
militarized zone and the territory of the 
other zone. The adherence of either zone to 
any military alliance, and the use of either 
zone for the resumption of hostilities or to 
“further an aggressive policy,” were pro- 
hibited. The International Control Com- 
mission was established, composed of India, 
Canada and Poland, with India as chair- 
man. The task of the Commission was to 
supervise the proper execution of the provi- 
sions of the cease-fire agreement. General 
elections that would result in reunification 
were required to be held in July 1956 under 
the supervision of the ICC. 


B. North Viet-Nam violated the accords from 
the beginning 

From the very beginning, the North Viet- 

namese violated the 1954 Geneva accords. 


18 For text, see ibid., May 27, 1957, p. 851. 

»” For text of a joint communique issued 
by President Kennedy and Vice President 
Chen Cheng of the Republic of China, see 
ibid., Aug. 28, 1961, p. 372. 

æ For text of an exchange of messages be- 
tween President Kennedy and President 
Diem, see ibid., Jan. 1, 1962, p. 13. 

= These accords were composed of a bi- 
lateral cease-fire agreement between the 
“Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Army 
of Viet Nam” and the “Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Union forces in Indo- 
China,” together with a Final Declaration of 
the Conference, to which France adhered. 
However, it is to be noted that the South 
Vietnamese Government was not a signa- 
tory of the cease-fire agreement and did not 
adhere to the Final Declaration. South Viet- 
Nam entered a series of reservations in a 
statement to the conference. This statement 
was noted by the conference, but by decision 
of the conference chairman it was not in- 
cluded or referred to in the Final Declara- 
tion. [Footnote in original.] 
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Communist military forces and supplies 
were left in the South in violation of the 
accords. Other Communist guerrillas were 
moved north for further training and then 
were infiltrated into the South in violation 
of the accords. 


C. The introduction of United States military 
personnel and equipment was justified 
The accords prohibited the reinforcement 

of foreign military forces in Viet-Nam and 

the introduction of new military equipment, 
but they allowed replacement of existing 
military personnel and equipment. Prior to 
late 1961 South Viet-Nam had received con- 
siderable military equipment and supplies 
from the United States, and the United 

States had gradually enlarged its Military 

Assistance Advisory Group to slightly less 

than 900 men. These actions were reported 

to the ICC and were justified as replacements 
for equipment in Viet-Nam in 1954 and for 

French training and advisory personnel who 

had been withdrawn after 1954. 

As the Communist aggression intensified 
during 1961, with increased infiltration and 
a marked stepping up of Communist terror- 
ism in the South, the United States found 
it necessary in late 1961 to increase substan- 
tially the numbers of our military personnel 
and the amounts and types of equipment in- 
troduced by this country into South Viet- 
Nam. These increases were justified by the 
international law principle that a material 
breach of an agreement by one party entitles 
the other at least to withhold compliance 
with an equivalent, corresponding, or related 
provision until the defaulting party is pre- 
pared to honor its obligations.“ 

In accordance with this principle, the sys- 
tematic violation of the Geneva accords by 
North Viet-Nam justified South Viet-Nam in 
suspending compliance with the provision 
controlling entry of foreign military person- 
nel and military equipment. 


D. South Viet-Nam was justified in refusing 
to implement the election provisions of the 
Geneva Accords 


The Geneva accords contemplated the re- 
unification of the two parts of Viet-Nam. 
They contained a provision for general elec- 
tions to be held in July 1956 in order to 
obtain a “free expression of the national 
will.” The accords stated that “consultations 
will be held on this subject between the 
competent representative authorities of the 
two zones from 20 July 1955 onwards.” 

There may be some question whether 
South Viet-Nam was bound by these election 


“This principle of law and the circum- 
stances in which it may be invoked are most 
fully discussed in the Fourth Report on the 
Law of Treaties by Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, 
articles 18, 20 (U.N. doc. A/CN.4/120(1959) ) 
II Yearbook of the International Law Com- 
mission 37 (U.N. doc. A/CN.4/SER.A/1959/ 
Add.1) and in the later report by Sir Hum- 
phrey Waldock, article 20 (U.N. doc. A/CN.4/ 
156 and Add, 1-3 (1963)) II Yearbook of the 
International Law Commission 36 (U.N. doc. 
A/ON.4/SER.A/1963/Add.1). Among the au- 
thorities cited by the fourth report for this 
proposition are: II Oppenheim, International 
Law 136, 187 (7th ed. Lauterpacht 1955); I 
Rousseau, Principes généraux du droit in- 
ternational public 365 (1944); II Hyde, In- 
ternational Law 1660 et seq. (2d 1947); II 
Guggenheim, Traité de droit international 
public 84, 85 (1935); Spiropoulos, Traité 
théorique et pratique de droit international 
public 289 (1933); Verdross, Völkerrecht, 328 
(1950); Hall, Treatise 21 (8th ed. Higgins 
1924); 3 Accioly, Tratado de Direito Inter- 
nacional Publico 82 (1956-57). See also draft 
articles 42 and 46 of the Law of Treaties by 
the International Law Commission, con- 
tained in the report on the work of its 15th 
session (General Assembly, Official Records, 
18th Session, Supplement No. 9(A/5809)). 
[Footnote in original.] 
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provisions. As indicated earlier, South Viet- 
Nam did not sign the cease-fire agreement 
of 1954, nor did it adhere to the Final Dec- 
laration of the Geneva conference, The South 
Vietnamese Government at that time gave 
notice of its objection in particular to the 
election provisions of the accords. 

However, even on the premise that these 
provisions were binding on South Viet-Nam, 
the South Vietnamese Government's failure 
to engage in consultations in 1955, with a 
view to holding elections in 1956, involved 
no breach of obligation. The conditions in 
North Viet-Nam during that period were 
such as to make impossible any free and 
meaningful expression of popular will. 

Some of the facts about conditions in the 
North were admitted even by the Communist 
leadership in Hanoi. General Giap, currently 
Defense Minister of North Viet-Nam, in ad- 
dressing the Tenth Congress of the North 
Vietnamese Communist Party in October 
1956, publicly acknowledged that the Com- 
munist leaders were running a police state 
where executions, terror, and torture were 
commonplace. A nationwide election in these 
circumstances would have been a travesty. 
No one in the North would have dared to vote 
except as directed. With a substantial ma- 
jority of the Vietnamese people living north 
of the 17th parallel, such an election would 
have meant turning the country over to the 
Communists without regard to the will of 
the people. The South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment realized these facts and quite properly 
took the position that consultations for elec- 
tions in 1956 as contemplated by the accords 
would be a useless formality. 


IV. THE PRESIDENT HAS FULL AUTHORITY TO 
COMMIT UNITED STATES FORCES IN THE COL- 
LECTIVE DEFENSE OF SOUTH VIET-NAM 


There can be no question in present cir- 
cumstances of the President’s authority to 
commit United States forces to the defense 
of South Viet-Nam. The grant of authority 
to the President in article II of the Constitu- 
tion extends to the actions of the United 
States currently undertaken in Viet-Nam. 
In fact, however, it is unnecessary to deter- 
mine whether this grant standing alone is 
sufficient to authorize the actions taken in 
Viet-Nam. These actions rest not only on 
the exercise of Presidential powers under 
article II but on the SEATO treaty—a treaty 
advised and consented to by the Senate—and 
on actions of the Congress, particularly the 
joint resolution of August 10, 1964. When 
these sources of authority are taken to- 
gether—article II of the Constitution, the 
SEATO treaty, and actions by the Congress 
there can be no question of the legality under 
domestic law of United States action in Viet- 
Nam. 


A. The President's power under article II of 
the Constitution extends to the actions 
currently undertaken in Viet-Nam 
Under the Constitution, the President, in 

addition to being Chief Executive, is Com- 

mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
holds the prime responsibility for the con- 
duct of United States foreign relations. 

These duties carry very broad powers, in- 

cluding the power to deploy American forces 

abroad and commit them to military opera- 
tions when the President deems such action 
necessary to maintain the security and de- 
fense of the United States. 

At the Federal Constitutional Convention 


*In any event, if North Viet-Nam con- 
sidered there had been a breach of obligation 
by the South, its remedies lay in discussion 
with Saigon, perhaps in an appeal to the co- 
chairmen of the Geneva conference, or in a 
reconvening of the conference to consider the 
situation. Under international law, North 
Viet-Nam had no right to use force outside 
its own zone in order to secure its political 
objectives. [Footnote in original.] 
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in 1787, it was originally proposed that Con- 
gress have the power “to make war.” There 
were objections that legislative proceedings 
were too slow for this power to be vested in 
Congress; it was suggested that the Senate 
might be a better repository. Madison and 
Gerry then moved to substitute “to declare 
war” for “to make war,” “leaving to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to repel sudden attacks.” 
It was objected that this might make it too 
easy for the Executive to involve the nation 
in war, but the motion carried with but one 
dissenting vote. 

In 1787 the world was a far larger place, 
and the framers probably had in mind at- 
tacks upon the United States. In the 20th 
century, the world has grown much smaller. 
An attack on a country far from our shores 
can impinge directly on the nation’s security. 
In the SEATO treaty, for example, it is for- 
mally declared that an armed attack against 
Viet-Nam would endanger the peace and 
safety of the United States. 

Since the Constitution was adopted there 
have been at least 125 instances in which 
the President has ordered the armed forces 
to take action or maintain positions abroad 
without obtaining prior congressional au- 
thorization, starting with the “undeclared 
war” with France (1798-1800). For example, 
President Truman ordered 250,000 troops to 
Korea during the Korean war of the early 
1950's. President Eisenhower dispatched 14,- 
000 troops to Lebanon in 1958. 

The Constitution leaves to the President 
the judgment to determine whether the cir- 
cumstances of a particular armed attack are 
so urgent and the potential consequences so 
threatening to the security of the United 
States that he should act without formally 
consulting the Congress. 


B. The Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty authorizes the President’s actions 


Under article VI of the United States 
Constitution, “all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme Law of 
the Land.” Article IV, paragraph 1, of the 
SEATO treaty establishes as a matter of 
law that a Communist armed attack against 
South Viet-Nam endangers the peace and 
safety of the United States. In this same 
provision the United States has undertaken 
a commitment in the SEATO treaty to “act 
to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes” in the 
event of such an attack. 

Under our Constitution it is the President 
who must decide when an armed attack has 
occurred. He has also the constitutional re- 
sponsibility for determining what measures 
of defense are required when the peace and 
safety of the United States are endangered. 
If he considers that deployment of US. 
forces to South Viet-Nam is required, and 
that military measures against the source of 
Communist aggression in North Viet-Nam 
are necessary, he is constitutionally em- 
powered to take those measures, 

The SEATO treaty specifies that each party 
will act in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes.” 

It has recently been argued that the use 
of land forces in Asia is not authorized un- 
der the treaty because their use to deter 
armed attack was not contemplated at the 
time the treaty was considered by the Sen- 
ate. Secretary Dulles testified at that time 
that we did not intend to establish (1) 
a land arm in Southeast Asia capable of 
deterring Communist aggression, or (2) an 
integrated headquarters and military orga- 
nization like that of NATO; instead, the 
United States would rely on “mobile striking 
power” against the sources of on. 
However, the treaty obligation in article IV, 
paragraph 1, to meet the common danger in 
the event of armed aggression, is not limited 
to particular modes of military action. What 
constitutes an adequate deterrent or an ap- 
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propriate response, in terms of military 
strategy, may change; but the essence of our 
commitment to act to meet the common 
danger, as necessary at the time of an armed 
aggression, remains, In 1954 the forecast of 
military judgment might have been against 
the use of substantial United States ground 
forces in Viet-Nam. But that does not pre- 
clude the President from reaching a different 
military judgment in different circumstances, 
12 years later. 


C. The joint resolution of Congress of Au- 
gust 10,1964, authorizes United States par- 
ticipation in the collective defense of 
South Viet-Nam 
As stated earlier, the legality of United 

States participation in the defense of South 

Viet-Nam does not rest only on the consti- 

tutional power of the President under arti- 

cle Il—or indeed on the power taken in 
conjunction with the SEATO treaty. In ad- 
dition, the Congress has acted in unmis- 
takable fashion to approve and authorize 

United States action in Viet-Nam. 

Following the North Vietnamese attacks 
in the Gulf of Tonkin against United States 
destroyers, Congress adopted, by a Senate 
vote of 88-2 and a House vote of 416-0, a 
joint resolution containing a series of im- 
portant declarations and provisions of law.“ 

Section 1 resolved that “the Congress ap- 
proves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further ag- 
gression.” Thus, the Congress gave its sanc- 
tion to specific actions by the President to 
repel attacks against United States naval 
vessels in the Gulf of Tonkin and elsewhere 
in the western Pacific. Congress further ap- 
proved the taking of “all necessary meas- 
ures ... to prevent further aggression.” 
This authorization extended to those meas- 
ures the President might consider necessary 
to ward off further attacks and to prevent 
further aggression by North Vietnam in 
Southeast Asia. 

The joint resolution then went on to pro- 
vide in section 2: 

“The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in southeast Asia. Consonant with the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Charter of the United Nations and in ac- 
cordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
the United States is, therefore, prepared, as 
the President determines, to take all neces- 
sary steps, including the use of armed force, 
to assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its free- 
dom.” 


Section 2 thus constitutes an authoriza- 
tion to the President, in his discretion, to 
act—using armed force if he determines 
that is required—to assist South Viet-Nam 
at its request in defense of its freedom. The 
identification of South Viet-Nam through 
the reference to “protocol state” in this sec- 
tion is unmistakable, and the grant of au- 
thority “as the President determines” is un- 
equivocal. 

It has been suggested that the legislative 
history of the joint resolution shows an in- 
tention to limit United States assistance to 
South Viet-Nam to aid, advice, and training. 
This suggestion Is based on an amendment 
offered from the floor by Senator [Gaylord' 
Nelson which would have added the follow- 
ing to the text: 

“The Congress also approves and supports 
the efforts of the President to bring the prob- 
lem of peace in Southeast Asia to the Security 
Council of the United Nations, and the Presi- 
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dent’s declaration that the United States, 
seeking no extension of the present military 
conflict, will respond to provocation in a 
manner that is “limited and fitting.” Our 
continuing policy is to limit our role to the 
provision of aid, training assistance, and 
military advice, and it is the sense of Con- 
gress that, except when provoked to a greater 
response, we should continue to attempt to 
avoid a direct military involvement in the 
Southeast Asian conflict.” * 

Senator [J. W.] Fulbright, who had re- 
ported the joint resolution from the Foreign 
Relations Committee, spoke on the amend- 
ment as follows: 

“It states fairly accurately what the Presi- 
dent has said would be our policy, and what 
I stated my understanding was as to our 
policy; also what other Senators have stated. 
In other words, it states that our response 
should be appropriate and limited to the 
provocation, which the Senator states as 
“respond to provocation in a manner that is 
limited and fitting,” and so forth. We do not 
wish any political or military bases there. 
We are not seeking to gain a colony. We seek 
to insure the capacity of these people to 
develop along the lines of their own desires, 
independent of domination by communism. 

“The Senator has put into his amendment 
a statement of policy that is unobjectionable. 
However, I cannot accept the amendment 
under the circumstances. I do not believe it 
is contrary to the joint resolution, but it is 
an enlargement. I am informed that the 
House is now voting on this resolution. The 
House joint resolution is about to be pre- 
sented to us. I cannot accept the amendment 
and go to conference with it, and thus take 
responsibility for delaying matters. 

“I do not object to it as a statement of 
policy. I believe it is an accurate reflection 
of what I believe is the President’s policy, 
judging from his own statements. That does 
not mean that as a practical matter I can 
accept the amendment. It would delay mat- 
ters to do so, It would cause confusion and 
require a conference, and present us with all 
the other difficulties that are involved in 
this kind of legislative action. I regret that 
I cannot do it, even though I do not at all 
disagree with the amendment as a general 
statement of policy” * 

Senator Nelson’s amendment related the 
degree and kind of U.S. response in Viet-Nam 
to “provocation” on the other side; the re- 
sponse should be “limited and fitting.” The 
greater the provocation, the stronger are the 
measures that may be characterized as 
“limited and fitting.” Bombing of North 
Vietnamese naval bases was a limited and 
fitting” response to the attacks on U.S. de- 
stroyers in August 1964, and the subsequent 
actions taken by the United States and South 
Viet-Nam have been an appropriate response 
to the increased war of aggression carried on 
by North Viet-Nam since that date. Moreover, 
Senator Nelson’s proposed amendment did 
not purport to be a restriction on authority 
available to the President but merely a state- 
ment concerning what should be the con- 
tinuing policy of the United States. 

Congressional realization of the scope of 
authority being conferred by the joint reso- 
lution is shown by the legislative history of 
the measure as a whole. The following ex- 
change between Senators Cooper and Ful- 
bright is illuminating: 

“Mr. Cooper (John Sherman Cooper). The 
Senator will remember that the SEATO 
Treaty, in article IV, provides that in the 
event an armed attack is made upon a party 
to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, or upon one of the protocol states 
such as South Vietnam, the parties to the 
treaty, one of whom is the United States, 


= CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18459. 
* Ibid. 
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would then take such action as might be ap- 
propriate, after resorting to their constitu- 
tional processes. I assume that would mean, 
in the case of the United States, that Con- 
gress would be asked to grant the authority 
to act. 

“Does the Senator consider that in enact- 
ing this resolution we are satisfying that re- 
quirement of article IV of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty? In other 
words, are we now giving the President ad- 
vance authority to take whatever action he 
may deem necessary respecting South Viet- 
nam and its defense, or with respect to the 
defense of any other country included in the 
treaty? 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is correct. 

“Mr. Cooper. Then, looking ahead, if the 
President decided that it was necessary to 
use such force as could lead into war, we will 
give that authority by this resolution? 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the way I would 
interpret it. If a situation later developed in 
which we thought the approval should be 
withdrawn it could be withdrawn by concur- 
rent resolution.” 7 

The August 1964 joint resolution continues 
in force today. Section 2 of the resolution 
provides that it shall expire “when the Presi- 
dent shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of 
the United Nations or otherwise, except that 
it may be terminated earlier by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.” The President 
has made no such determination, nor has 
Congress terminated the joint resolution“ 

Instead, Congress in May 1965 approved 
an appropriation of $700 million to meet the 
expense of mounting military requirements 
in Viet-Nam, (Public Law 89-18, 79 Stat. 
109.) The President’s message asking for this 
appropriation stated that this was “not a 
routine appropriation. For each Member of 
Congress who supports this request is also 


7110 Cong. Rec. 18409 (Aug. 6, 1964). Sen- 
ator [Wayne] Morse, who opposed the joint 
resolution, expressed the following view on 
August 6, 1964, concerning the scope of the 
proposed resolution: 

“Another Senator thought, in the early 
part of the debate, that this course would not 
broaden the power of the President to en- 
gage in a land war if he decided that he 
wanted to apply the resolution in that way. 

“That Senator was taking great consola- 
tion in the then held belief that, if he voted 
for the resolution, it would give no authority 
to the President to send many troops into 
Asia. I am sure he was quite disappointed to 
finally learn, because it took a little time to 
get the matter cleared, that the resolution 
places no restriction on the President in that 
respect. If he is still in doubt, let him read 
the language on page 2, lines 3 to 6, and page 
2, lines 11 to 17. The first reads: 

The Congress approves and supports the 
determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.’ 

“It does not say he is limited in regard ‘> 
the sending of ground forces. It does not lim- 
it that authority. That is why I have called 
it a predated declaration of war, in clear vio- 
lation of article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, which vests the power to declare 
war in the Congress, and not in the Presi- 
dent. 

“What is proposed is to authorize the 
President of the United States, without a 
declaration of war, to commit acts of war.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, pp. 
18426-27.) 

On March 1, 1966, the Senate voted, 92-5, 
to table an amendment that would have re- 
pealed the joint resolution. [Footnote in 
original.] 
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voting to persist in our efforts to halt Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam. The 
appropriation act constitutes a clear con- 
gressional endorsement and approval of the 
actions taken by the President. 

On March 1, 1966, the Congress continued 
to express its support of the President’s policy 
by approving a $4.8 billion supplemental 
military authorization by votes of 392-14 and 
93-2. An amendment that would have lim- 
ited the President’s authority to commit 
forces to Viet-Nam was rejected in the Senate 
by a vote of 94-2. 


D. No declaration of war by the Congress is 
required to authorize United States par- 
ticipation in the collective defense of South 
Viet-Nam 
No declaration of war is needed to author- 

ize American actions in Viet-Nam. As shown 
in the preceding sections, the President has 
ample authority to order the participation 
of United States armed forces in the defense 
of South Viet-Nam. 

Over a very long period in our history, 
practice and precedent have confirmed the 
constitutional authority to engage United 
States forces in hostilities without a declara- 
tion of war. This history extends from the 
undeclared war with France and the war 
against the Barbary pirates at the end of the 
18th century to the Korean war of 1950-53. 

James Madison, one of the leading framers 
of the Constitution, and Presidents John 
Adams and Jefferson all construed the Con- 
stitution, in their official actions during the 
early years of the Republic, as authorizing 
the United States to employ its armed forces 
abroad in hostilities in the absence of any 
congressional declaration of war. Their views 
and actions constitute highly persuasive 
evidence as to the meaning and effect of the 
Constitution. History has accepted the inter- 
pretation that was placed on the Constitution 
by the early Presidents and Congresses in 
regard to the lawfulness of hostilities with- 
out a declaration of war. The instances of 
such action in our history are numerous. 

In the Korean conflict, where large-scale 
hostilities were conducted with an American 
troop participation of a quarter of a million 
men, no declaration of war was made by the 
Congress. The President acted on the basis 
of his constitutional responsibilities. While 
the Security Council, under a treaty of this 
country—the United Nations Charter—rec- 
ommended assistance to the Republic of Ko- 
rea against the Communist armed attack, the 
United States had no treaty commitment 
at that time obligating us to join in the de- 
tense of South Korea, In the case of South 
Viet-Nam we have the obligation of the 
SEATO treaty and clear expressions of con- 
gressional support. If the President could 
act in Korea without a declaration of war, 
a fortiori he is empowered to do so now in 
Viet-Nam. 

It may be suggested that a declaration of 
war is the only available constitutional proc- 
ess by which congressional support can be 
made effective for the use of United States 
armed forces in combat abroad, But the Con- 
stitution does not insist on any rigid for- 
malism. It gives Congress a choice of ways 
in which to exercise its powers. In the case 
of Viet-Nam the Congress has supported the 
determination of the President by the Sen- 
ate’s approval of the SEATO treaty, the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution of August 10, 
1964, and the enactment of the necessary 
authorizations and appropriations. 


V. CONCLUSION 


South Viet-Nam is being subjected to 
armed attack by Communist North Viet- 
Nam, through the infiltration of armed per- 
sonnel, military equipment, and regular com- 
bat units. International law recognizes the 


For text, see BULLETIN of May 24, 1965, 
p. 822. 
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right of individual and collective self-defense 
against armed attack. South Viet-Nam, and 
the United States upon the request of South 
Viet-Nam, are engaged in such collective de- 
fense of the South. Their actions are in con- 
formity with international law and with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The fact that 
South Viet-Nam has been precluded by So- 
viet veto from becoming a member of the 
United Nations and the fact that South Viet- 
Nam is a zone of a temporarily divided state 
in no way diminish the right of collective 
defense of South Viet-Nam, 

The United States has commitments to 
assist South Viet-Nam in defending itself 
against Communist aggression from the 
North. The United States gave undertakings 
to this effect at the conclusion of the Geneva 
conference in 1954. Later that year the United 
States undertook an international obligation 
in the SEATO treaty to defend South Viet- 
Nam against Communist armed aggression. 
And during the past decade the United 
States has given additional assurances to 
the South Vietnamese Government. 

The Geneva accords of 1954 provided for 
a cease-fire and regroupment of contending 
forces, a division of Viet-Nam into two zones, 
and a prohibition on the use of either zone 
for the resumption of hostilities or to “fur- 
ther an aggressive policy.” From the begin- 
ning, North Viet-Nam violated the Geneva 
accords through a systematic effort to gain 
control of South Viet-Nam by force. In the 
light of these progressive North Vietnamese 
violations, the introduction into South Viet- 
Nam beginning in late 1961 of substantial 
United States military equipment and per- 
sonnel, to assist in the defense of the South, 
was fully justified; substantial breach of an 
international agreement by one side permits 
the other side to suspend performance of cor- 
responding obligations under the agreement. 
South Viet-Nam was justified in refusing 
to implement the provisions of the Geneva 
accords calling for reunification through free 
elections throughout Viet-Nam since the 
Communist regime in North Viet-Nam cre- 
ated conditions in the North that made free 
elections entirely impossible. 

The President of the United States has 
full authority to commit United States forces 
in the collective defense of South Viet-Nam. 
This authority stems from the constitutional 
powers of the President. However, it is not 
necessary to rely on the Constitution alone 
as the source of the President’s authority, 
since the SEATO treaty—advised and con- 
sented to by the Senate and forming part 
of the law of the land—sets forth a United 
States commitment to defend South Viet- 
Nam against armed attack, and since the 
Congress—in the joint resolution of August 
10, 1964, and in authorization and appropri- 
ations acts for support of the U.S. military 
effort in Viet-Nam—has given its approval 
and support to the President's actions. 
United States actions in Viet-Nam, taken by 
the President and approved by the Congress, 
do not require any declaration of war, as 
shown by a long line of precedents for the 
use of United States armed forces abroad in 
the absence of any congressional declaration 
of war. 


[From the American Bar Association 
Journal, May 1966 
THE LEGALITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
POSITION IN VIETNAM 
(Reviewing tħe history of developments in 
and concerning the Southeast Asia area 
since 1954, Mr. Deutsch demonstrates the 
soundness of the position taken by the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation last February—that the position of 
the United States in Vietnam is legal under 
international law and in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the South- 
east Asia Treaty. The Committee of which 
Mr. Deutsch is chairman was one of the 
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sponsors of the resolution the House 
adopted.) 
(By Eberhard P. Deutsch) 


By the Geneva accords of 1954, the com- 
manders in chief of the French Union Forces 
in Indochina, on the one hand, and of the 
People’s Army of Vietnam, on the other, 
established the 17th parallel as the military 
demarcation line between North and South 
Vietnam, with a demilitarized zone on each 
side of the line. They stipulated that the 
armed forces of each party were to respect 
the demilitarized zone and the territory of 
the other zone, and that neither zone was to 
be used “for the resumption of hostilities or 
to further an aggressive policy” The accords 
additionally provided for the creation of an 
International Commission, composed of India 
(chairman), Poland and Canada, to supervise 
the ents. 

In 1962 the International Commission re- 
ported, with approval, findings of its Legal 
Committee to the effect that “there is evi- 
dence to show that arms, armed and unarmed 
personnel, munitions and other supplies have 
been sent from the Zone in the North to the 
Zone in the South with the objective of sup- 
porting, organizing and carrying out hostile 
activities, including armed attacks, directed 
against the Armed Forces and Administra- 
tion of the Zone in the South”, and that the 
People’s Army of Vietnam “has allowed the 
Zone in the North to be used for inciting, en- 
couraging and supporting hostile activities 
in the Zone in the South, aimed at the over- 
throw of the Administration in the South” 

The evidence further demonstrates that 
the on by North Vietnam against 
South Vietnam (the Republic of Vietnam) 
had been going on unabashedly since the 
signing of the Geneva Accords and that 
North Vietnam had consistently violated 
these accords from their inception. An official 
State Department report recites: 

While negotiating an end to the Indochina 
War at Geneva in 1954, the Communists were 
making plans to take over all former French 
territory in Southeast Asia. When Viet-Nam 
was partitioned, thousands of carefully se- 
lected party members were ordered to remain 
in place in the South and keep their secret 
apparatus intact to help promote Hanoi’s 
cause. Arms and ammunition were stored 
away for future use.‘ 

It is important to bear in mind that nei- 
ther the Republic of (South) Vietnam nor 
the United States is a party to the Geneva 
Accords, and that while the United States 
participated in the discussions leading up 
to the accords, it did not sign the final dec- 
laration. However, during the last plenary 
session of the Geneva Conference on July 21, 
1954, Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith, head of the United States delegation, 
said in an Official statement that his Gov- 
ernment “would view any renewal of the 
aggression in violation of the aforesaid agree- 
ments with grave concern and as seriously 
8 international peace and secu- 
rity“.s 

On September 8. 1954, just a few weeks 
after the Geneva Accords were executed, the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense (SEATO) 


1 Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities 
in Viet Nam, IC/42/Rev. 2, July 20, 1954 (the 
Geneva Accords. The others, not immediately 
relevant, dealt with Laos and Cambodia re- 
spectively), Art. 19. 

2 Id., Chap. VI, Arts. 29, 34 et seq. 

3 Special Report of the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and Control in Viet 
Nam, Saigon, June 2, 1962, para. 9; reprinted 
in Hearings Before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on S. 2793, 89th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 736 (1966), hereinafter cited as Hear- 
ings. The Polish delegation dissented. 

+ Aggression from the North, 52 Drep’r STATE 
BULL. 404, 424 (1965). 

531 DRY STATE BULL. 162-163 (1954). 
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Treaty was signed. Parties to it were the 
United States, Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines. The United States Senate ratified the 
treaty on February 1, 1955, by a vote of 82 to 
1.° It took effect on February 19, 1955." 

Paragraph 1 of Article IV of the SEATO 
Treaty provides that each party thereto “rec- 
ognizes that aggression by means of armed 
attack in the treaty area“ against any of the 
Parties or against any State or territory 
which the Parties by unanimous agreement 
may hereafter designate, would endanger its 
own peace and safety, and agrees that it 
will in that event act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes”. By a protocol to the treaty exe- 
cuted on the same day, the parties “unani- 
mously designate[d] for the purposes of Ar- 
ticle IV. . the free territory under the 
jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam”. 

The SEATO Treaty was made by the parties 
in a reiteration of “their faith in the pur- 
poses and principles set forth in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations“, u nothing in 
which, according to Article 52 thereof, pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies for dealing with such matters re- 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action . .”. Article 53 of the charter 
provides that “no enforcement action shall 
be taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization 
of the Security Council . . .”. These two arti- 
cles are at the head of Chapter VIII. 

The preceding chapter (VII) deals with 
“Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggres- 
sion”. The first twelve articles (39 to 50, in- 
clusive) of that chapter prescribe the meas- 
ures to be taken by the Security Council to 
meet “any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace or act of aggression”. By the last arti- 
cle (51) of that chapter, it is stipulated ex- 
pressly that “nothing in the present Charter 
shall impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a Member of the United Na- 
tions, until the Security Council has taken 
measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security”. 

It was clearly with these provisions of Arti- 
cles 51 and 52 of the Charter of the United 
Nations in mind that, in Article IV of the 
SEATO Treaty, each party thereto agreed 
that it would “act to meet the common 
danger“ in the event of “aggression by means 
of armed attack [anywhere] in the treaty 
area” (Southeast Asia and the Southwest 
Pacific). “Enforcement action” is clearly ac- 
tion to enforce decisions of the Security 
Council under Articles 39 to 50 of Chapter 
VII of the charter. Equally clearly, “enforce- 
ment action” does not include measures of 
“individual or collective self-defense", So 
that when Article 53 of the charter provides 
that “no enforcement action shall be taken 
under regional arrangements . . without 
the authorization of the Security Council”, it 
does not refer to such measures of “self- 


101 Cone. Rec. 1060 (1955). 

76 U.S. T. & OIA. 81, T. I. A. S. No. 3170. The 
treaty is reproduced in 101 CON. Rec. 1049 
(1955) and in STAFF or SENATE COMM. ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, 89th CoNG., 2D SESS., 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION RELATING TO 
SOUTHEAST ASIA AND VETNAM 70-74 (Comm. 
Print 1966). 

Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific, 
Article VIII. 

10 The protocol is annexed to the treaty. 

*Execution of the treaty by the United 
States was “with the understanding that its 
recognition of the effect of aggression and 
armed attack and its agreement with refer- 
ence thereto in Article IV, paragraph 1, ap- 
ply only to communist aggression. 
Supra note 7, signatory clause. 

u Prefatory clause. 
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defense” as are contemplated under the 
SEATO Treaty, particularly in light of the 
explicit recital of Article 51 of the charter 
that “nothing in the present Charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense”. 

DECLARATION STATES PURPOSE OF AGREEMENT 

The “Final Declaration of the Geneva Con- 
ference”, issued on July 21, 1954, the same 
day on which the Geneva Accords were 
signed, states: 

“The Conference recognizes that the essen- 
tial purpose of the agreement relating to 
Viet Nam is to settle military questions with 
a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line is provisional and 
should not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial bound- 
ary.” * 

It was by no means contemplated, how- 
ever, that there was to be no ultimate parti- 
tion of Vietnam. On the contrary, the very 
next article (7) of the final declaration pro- 
vided expressly that the political problems 
of “independence, unity and territorial in- 
tegrity” were to be determined by free elec- 
tions, internationally supervised. That article 
reads “that, so far as Viet-Nam is concerned, 
the settlement of political problems, effected 
on the basis of respect for the principles of 
independence, unity and territorial integri- 
ty, shall permit the Vietnamese people to en- 
joy the fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by 
democratic institutions established as a re- 
sult of free general elections by secret ballot 
... under the supervision of an international 
commission.” 33 

It will be recalled that by the protocol to 
the SEATO Treaty, South Vietnam (“the free 
territory under the jurisdiction of the State 
of Viet Nam“) was promised protection as 
such under the treaty. Reference has since 
been made to South Vietnam as a “protocol 
state“ 

In addition to the reference in the con- 
tem us protocol to the SEATO Treaty 
to the State of Viet Nam”, the Republic of 
(South) Vietnam “has been recognized as a 
separate international entity by approxi- 
mately sixty governments around the world. 
It has been admitted as a member of several 
of the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. In 1957, the General Assembly voted 
to recommend South Viet Nam for member- 
ship in the United Nations, and its admis- 
sion was frustrated only by the veto of the 
Soviet Union in the Security Council.” 15 

The right of self-defense under Article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations is ex- 
pressed to be “if an armed at- 
tack occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations”, and it has been asserted by oppo- 
nents of United States’ policy in Vietnam 
that this amounts to explicit denial of such 
a right in the event of attacks against non- 
members of the United Nations. A thesis 
that members of the United Nations are not 


12 IC /43/Rey. 2, July 21, 1954; reprinted in 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION, supra note 7, 
page 66. 

Because of the North Vietnamese aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam, the contem- 
plated elections were never held: “A nation- 
wide election in these circumstances would 
have been a travesty.” Memorandum. The 
Legality of United States Participation in the 
Defense of Viet Nam, Department of State, 
Office of the Legal Adviser, March 4, 1966, 
page 33. 

See, for example, Hearings 463-465 and 
Joint Southeast Asia Resolution, 78 Stat. 384, 
approved August 10, 1964. 

* Memorandum, supra note 13, page 12. See 
also Vietnamese-United States Relations, a 
joint statement issued at Washington by the 
President of the United States and the Pres- 
ident of Viet Nam, May 11, 1957, White House 
1 Release. 36 Der’r STATE BULL. 851-852 

1957). 
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permitted to participate in collective self- 
defense to repel aggression, on the ground 
that the aggrieved nation is not a member 
of the United Nations, can hardly be sup- 
ported on its face, in reason, logic or law.” 
Would proponents of this doctrine suggest 
that members of the United Nations would 
have no right to assist Switzerland in self- 
defense against a foreign invader? 

But the right of self-defense has always 
existed independently of the charter,” and 
that right is recognized expressly in Article 
51. It is quite obvious that the charter 
merely confirms, as to members of the 
United Nations, the innate right of self-de- 
fense appertaining to both members and 
nonmembers. Article 51 expressly retains, 
unimpaired, the “inherent” right of both in- 
dividual and collective self-defense, thus 
implicitly recognizing the independent ex- 
istence of the right of members to come to 
the aid of nonmembers in collective self-de- 
fense against aggression, or attack “to 
maintain international peace and secu- 
rity"—the very first purpose of the United 
Nations itself, as stated in the charter“ 

On August 7, 1964, the Congress adopted, 
by a vote of 88 to 2 in the Senate and 416 
to 0 in the House,” the Joint Southeast 
Asia Resolution, in which the preambular 
clauses recite that “naval units of the Com- 
munist regime in Vietnam, in violation of 
the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of international law, have de- 
liberately and repeatedly attacked United 
States naval vessels lawfully present in in- 
ternational waters, and have thereby created 
a serious threat to international peace": 
“these attacks are part of a deliberate and 
systematic campaign of aggression” against 
the South Vietnamese “and the nations 
joined with them in the collective defense 
of their freedom”. 

The resolution then states “that the Con- 
gress approves and supports the determina- 
tion of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to take all necessary measures to 
repel any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression”; that “the United States regards 
as vital to its national interest and to world 
peace the maintenance of international 
peace and security in Southeast Asia”; and 
that “consonant with the Constitution of 
the United States and the Charter of the 
United Nations and in accordance with its 
obligations under the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty, the United States is, 
therefore, prepared, as the President deter- 
mines, to take all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force, to assist any member 
or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom.” ” 

In an address delivered at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, on April 4, 1959, President 
Eisenhower declared that his administration 
had reached “the inescapable conclusion that 
our own national interests demand some help 
from us in sustaining Viet Nam the mo- 
rale . . and the military strength necessary 
to its continued existence in freedom”. In 
a letter of December 14, 1961, to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Vietnam, President 


The principle that members of the United 
Nations are legally entitled to participate in 
collective self-defense of nonmembers is sus- 
tained by leading authorities on interna- 
tional law. Bowert, SELF-DEFENSE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL Law 193-195 (1958); KELSEN, THE 
Law OF THE UNITED Nations 793 (1950). 

* OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law, 297 et 
seq. (8th (Lauterpacht) ed. 1955); Jessup, A. 
Movern Law oF Nations 163 et seq. (1948). 

See footnote 16, supra. 

39 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
pp. 18470-18471, 18555. 

78 Stat. 384, approved August 10, 1964. 

* 40 Dep’r STATE BULL. 579-581 (1959). 
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Kennedy, recalling that the Communist re- 
gime of North Vietnam had “violated the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Accords. . to which 
they bound themselves in 1954" and that “at 
that time, the United States, although not 
a party to the Accords, declared that it ‘would 
view any renewal of the aggression in viola- 
tion of the agreements with grave concern 
and as seriously threatening international 
peace and security’”, assured him that “in 
accordance with that declaration, and in re- 
sponse to your request, we are prepared to 
help the Republic of Viet-Nam .. . to pre- 
serve its independence”. 

In President Johnson's message of August 
5, 1964, to Congress, reporting the Commu- 
nist attacks on United States’ naval vessels 
in the international waters of the Gulf of 
Tonkin, he said: 

“The North Vietnamese regime has con- 
stantly sought to take over South Vietnam 
and Laos. This Communist regime has vio- 
lated the Geneva accords for Vietnam. It has 
systematically conducted a campaign of sub- 
version, which includes the direction, train- 
ing, and supply of personnel and arms for the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare in South Viet- 
namese territory. . . Our military and eco- 
nomic assistance to South Vietnam and Laos 
in particular has the purpose of helping these 
countries to repel aggression and strengthen 
their independence. The threat to the free 
nations of southeast Asia has long been 
clear.“ # 

The Lawyers Committee on American Pol- 
icy Towards Vietnam questions whether Pres- 
ident Johnson’s deployment of United States 
forces to Vietnam can “be squared with our 
Constitution .. for, contrary to widely held 
assumptions, the power to make and conduct 
foreign policy is not vested exclusively in the 
President, but is divided between him and 
Congress. .”.4 In his message of August 5, 
1964, to the Congress, President Johnson 
went on to say unequivocally that “as Presi- 
dent of the United States I have concluded 
that I should now ask the Congress on its 
part, to join in affirming the national deter- 
mination that all such attacks will be met, 
and that the United States will continue in 
its basic policy of assisting the free nations 
of the area to defend their freedom.” And 
the President forthrightly requested that 
Congress adopt “a resolution expressing the 
support of the Congress for all necessary ac- 
tion to protect our armed forces. and to 
defend freedom and preserve peace in South- 
east Asia in accordance with the obligations 
of the United States under the Southeast 
Asia Treaty.” 

Two days later, on August 7, in response 
to this message from the President, Congress 
adopted the resolution quoted above, and on 
August 10 the President signed it as Public 
Law 88-408. 

Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which provides that “nothing in the 
present Charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual and collective self-de- 
fense”, requires that measures taken by 
Members in the exercise of this right of self- 
defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council .. .. That the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty was made 
under and in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations, particularly Article 
51, is evidenced by the provision of para- 
graph 1 of Article IV of the treaty (by which 
each party agreed to participate in defending 
acts of aggression in the treaty area), that 
“measures taken under this paragraph shall 
be immediately reported to the Security 
Council of the United Nations.” 

On August 5, 1964, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
United States Representative to the United 


* 46 Dep’r STATE BULL. 13-14 (1962). 
* DEP’T STATE BULL. 261-263 (1964). 
“ Hearings, Appendix 704-705. 
Supra note 20. 
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Nations and the Security Council, advised 
the council formally of two “deliberate 
armed attacks” by North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats against a naval unit of the United 
States on the high seas. He declared that 
“these wanton acts of violence and destruc- 
tion” were simply part of “the sabotage of 
the international machinery established to 
keep the peace by the Geneva agreements— 
and the deliberate, systematic and flagrant 
violations of those agreements by two re- 
gimes which signed them and which by all 
tenets of decency, law and civilized practice 
are bound by their provisions“, all of which, 
he said, “fit into the larger pattern of what 
has been going on in Southeast Asia for the 
past decade and a half.” 

Ambassador Stevenson assured the Se- 
curity Council that “we are in Southeast 
Asia to help our friends preserve their own 
opportunity to be free of imported terror 
[and] alien assassination, managed by the 
North Viet-Nam Communists based in Hanoi 
and backed by the Chinese Communists 
from Peiping.” He affirmed solemnly that 
the deployments of additional U.S. forces to 
Southeast Asia are designed solely to deter 
further aggression.” * 

On February 7, 1965, Ambassador Steven- 
son, by a letter to the President of the Se- 
curity Council, informed that body of “at- 
tacks by the Viet Cong, which operates under 
the military orders of North Vietnamese au- 
thorities in Hanoi”. He said the attacks were 
part of an over-all plan “to make war against 
the legitimate government of South Viet- 
Nam” in “violation of international law and 
the Geneva Accords of 1954”, He stated also 
that, as required by paragraph 2 of Article 
IV of the Southeast Asia Treaty, the United 
States and Vietnamese Governments had 
consulted immediately and had agreed that 
it had become “necessary to take prompt de- 
fensive action” to resist “this continuing ag- 
gression”. He reported further that the 
“counter measures . are a justified meas- 
ure of self-defense” and that he was “report- 
ing the measures which we have taken in 
accordance with our public commitment to 
assist the Republic of Viet-Nam against ag- 
gression from the North“. 

Of particular interest at this point is the 
reiterated assertion by the Lawyers Commit- 
tee on American Policy Towards Vietnam, 
phrased variously throughout its submission, 
that “only the Security Council ... is au- 
thorized to determine the existence of 
any ... act of aggression and. .. the meas- 
ures to be taken to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace”. To the statements quoted 
above, which were made by Ambassador 
Stevenson in his letter of February 7, 1965, 
he added significantly: “We deeply regret 
that the Hanoi regime, in its statement of 
August 8, 1964, which was circulated in 
Security Council Document S-5888, explicitly 
denied the right of the Security Council to 
examine this problem.” 

Less than three weeks later, in another 
letter to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil, Ambassador Stevenson transmitted to 


51 Dep’r STATE BULL. 272-274 passim 
(1964). 

752 Der’r STATE BULL. 240-241 passim 
(1965). 

= Hearings, Appendix 695. 

*In a letter of July 30, 1965, from Arthur 
J. Goldberg, who succeeded Ambassador Ste- 
venson as our Representative to the United 
Nations and the Security Council, to the 
President of the Security Council, he re- 
peated, in substance, this statement. Am- 
bassador Goldberg said: “It is especially un- 
fortunate that the regime in Hanoi... has 
denied the competence of the United Nations 
to concern itself with this dispute in any 
manner, and has even refused to participate 
in the discussions in the Council.” United 
States Mission to the United Nations, Press 
Release 4610, July 30, 1965. 
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that body an extensive State Department 
report entitled Aggression from the North: 
The Record of North Viet-Nam’s Campaign 
To Conquer South Viet-Nam, the facts re- 
cited in which, Ambassador Stevenson sub- 
mitted, “make it unmistakably clear that the 
character of that conflict is an aggressive 
war of conquest waged against a neighbor— 
and make nonsense of the cynical allegation 
that this is simply an indigenous insurrec- 
tion“ 

Innumerable other reports, both formal 
and informal, were made to the Security 
Council by the representatives of the United 
States at the United Nations; and there was 
even one by President Johnson on July 28, 
1965, bespeaking the continued efforts of 
Secretary General U Thant to find a solution 
of the Vietmamese problem through the 
United Nations, In the last of these reports 
available as this article is written—two let- 
ters of January 31, 1966, from Ambassador 
Goldberg to the President of the Security 
Council—it is requested “that an urgent 
meeting of the Council be called promptly to 
consider the situation in Viet Nam”. A draft 
resolution, calling “for immediate discussions 
without preconditions ... among the ap- 
propriate interested governments . look- 
ing toward the application of the Geneva 
accords . .. and the establishment of a du- 
rable peace in Southeast Asia”, was trans- 
mitted with the second of these letters for 
consideration by the council.” 

“We are firmly convinced”, said Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg, “that in light of its obligations 
under the Charter to maintain international 
peace and security... the Council should ad- 
dress itself urgently and positively to this 
situation and exert its most vigorous en- 
deavors and its immense prestige to finding 
a prompt solution to it.“ Despite all prior, 
and this formal, urgent submission of the 
Vietnamese problem to the Security Council, 
it has never taken any action of any kind 
looking toward the restoration of interna- 
tional peace and security to Southeast Asia. 
Neither has the council expressed the slight- 
est criticism of any action taken by the 
United States in the SEATO area. 


52 Dep’r STATE BULL. 403, 419 (1965), It is 
interesting to compare this statement by 
Ambassador Stevenson with the assertion of 
the Lawyers Committee on American Policy 
Towards Vietnam that “Ho Chi Minh can 
compare his position in demanding union of 
Vietnam with that of Lincoln, when Britain 
and France were threatening to intervene 
to assure the independence of the Confed- 
eracy”, Hearings, Appendix 692. 

* United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions Press Releases 4798 and 4799, January 
31, 1966. 

= Id., No. 4798. 

* Memorandum, supra note 13, page 20, On 
February 2, 1966, the Security Council did 
put the Vietnam question on its agenda at 
the request of the United States. The vote 
was nine in favor (Argentina, China, Japan, 
Jordan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, United States and Uru- 
guay); two against (Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union); four abstentions (France, Mali, Ni- 
geria and Uganda). 

Ambassadors Federenko of the Soviet 
Union and Tarabanov of Bulgaria stated that 
their governments “supported the position 
of” North Vietnam “that the question be 
settled within the Geneva Accords”, and the 
former added that the United States “was 
trying to throttle the struggle of the people 
of South Viet-Nam for freedom in independ- 
ence”. Ambassador Seydoux of France in- 
sisted that the United Nations “was not the 
proper framework for achieving a peaceful 
solution”. 

No further action has been taken by the 
Security Council, but by a letter of Febru- 
ary 26, 1966, the president of the council ad- 
vised its members that the differences of 
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In its memorandum in opposition to the 
policy of the United States, the Lawyers Com- 
mittee on American Policy Towards Vietnam 
asserts that “the conduct of the United States 
Government in Viet Nam appears plainly to 
violate the terms of the Geneva Accords.” * 
While the United States is not a party to the 
accords, it did by contemporaneous unilateral 
declaration agree, in effect, to respect them. 
But, as demonstrated above, the Geneva Ac- 
cords since their inception have been violated 
continuously by the Hanoi regime. It is an 
accepted principle of international law that 
a material breach of a treaty by one of the 
parties thereto dissolves the obligations of 
the other parties, at least to the extent of 
withholding compliance until the defaulting 
party purges its breach. 

It has been suggested that because the 
power to declare war is vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Congress alone, the deploy- 
ment of United States forces to Vietnam by 
the President, without a formal Congres- 
sional declaration of war, violates the con- 
stitutional flat. When the phrasing of this 
clause of the Constitution was being con- 
sidered at the convention in 1787, its original 
form, vesting in Congress the power to 
“make” war, was changed to give it the power 
to “declare” war, “leaving to the Executive 
the power to repel sudden attacks“ —“ he 
should be able to repel and not to commence 
war” and “to ‘conduct’ it which was an Ex- 
ecutive function”, 

The President is, under Section 2 of Arti- 
cle II of the Constitution, the “Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States”, Throughout the history of the 
United States, he has been deemed to have 
authority to deploy the country’s military 
forces to trouble spots around the world, 
frequently in combat. The Department of 
State has a record of some 125 such in- 
stances.” 

In the last analysis, however, the exercise 
of the President’s power as Commander in 
Chief in deploying forces of the United States 
to Southeast Asia for the defense of the 
Republic of Vietnam has had the repeated 
sanction of the Senate, as well as of the 
Congress as a whole, so that, although the 
situation now seems unquestionably to con- 
stitute war in its technical sense, a formal 
Congressional verbal declaration of war as 
such could not conceivably be essential to 
clothe the President’s conduct with constitu- 
tional validity. This Congressional sanction 
has been evidenced by overwhe ma- 
jorities in the Senate's approval of the SEATO 
Treaty, in the adoption of the Joint Con- 
gressional Southeast Asia resolution of Au- 
gust 10, 1964, and in the passage of the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry on the defen- 
sive actions undertaken by the Executive. 

First, as to the treaty. In it (paragraph 1, 
Article IV) each of the parties “recognizes 


opinion among them as to the problem of 
Vietnam had “given rise to a general feeling 
that it would be inopportune for the Council 
to hold further debate at this time”, but 
“that the Council, having decided on Febru- 
ary 2 to place on its agenda the item con- 
tained in the letter of January 31 from the 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States, remained seized of the problem of 
Viet-Nam.” UN Monthly Chronicle, March, 
1966, pages 3-10 passim. 

™ Hearings, Appendix 702. 

% 2 OPPENHEIM, op. cit. supra note 17, at 
136, 137. See draft Article 42 of the Law or 
Treaties by the International Law Commis- 
sion in the report of its fifteenth session, 
May 6 to July 12, 1963. U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. 
Rec. 18th Sess., Supp. No. 9, (A/5509). 

s 2 FARRAND, RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL CON- 
VENTION 318-319. 

See State Department Position Paper pre- 
pared for the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, November 19, 1965, BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION, supra note 7, at 254, 
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that aggression by means of armed attack in 
the treaty area against” any of them or 

the “free territory under the juris- 
diction of the State of viet- nam“ (protocol) 
“would endanger its own peace and safety”. 

The “treaty area,” under Article VII, in- 
cludes “the general area of the Southwest 
Pacific not.. . north of 21 degrees 30 min- 
utes north latitude”. The United States has 
historically owned tremendously important 
and valuable strategic territorial interests 
in that area. Aside from its trusteeship over 
the Mariana (except Guam), Marshall and 
Caroline Islands, the United States owns 
Guam, Wake and the Samoan group. And 
yet the Lawyers Committee on American 
Policy Towards Vietnam has asserted that 
“SEATO is not a regional agency within the 
letter or spirit of the UN Charter”, because 
“Articles 51 and 53. . envisaged regional 
systems which historically and geographical- 
ly developed into a regional community—not 
contemplating a regional system which fused 
. . Southeast Asia with a country of the 
North America Continent“ —“ separated by 
oceans and thousands of miles from South 
East Asia.” 8 

In the cited paragraph of the treaty, the 
United States agreed that in the event of 
aggression in the treaty area it would “act to 
meet the common danger”. In recommending 
ratification of the treaty to the Senate, its 
Foreign Relations Committee reported that 
“the committee is not impervious to the risks 
which this treaty entails. It fully appreciates 
that the acceptance of these obligations com- 
mits the United States to a course of action 
over a vast expanse of the Pacific. Yet these 
risks are consistent with our own highest in- 
terests.”* The Senate ratified the treaty on 
February 1, 1955, by a vote of 82 to 1.“ 

In light of all of the foregoing, it seems 
difficult to find anything in the nature of an 
adequate foundation for the ipse dirit o: the 
Lawyers Committee on American Policy To- 
wards Viet Nam that “the ‘Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty’—connecting the 
United States with Southeast Asia, architec- 
tured by Secretary of State Dulles, is a 
legalistic artificial formulation to circumvent 
the foundamental limitations placed by the 
United Nations Charter on unilateral actions 
by individual members“. 

Undoubtedly the clearest and most un- 
equivocal Congressional sanction of the Pres- 
ident’s deployment of United States forces 
for the defense of South Vietnam is con- 
tained in the Joint Southeast Asia resolution 
of 33 10, 1964, reciting expressly that 

the Congress approves and supports the de- 
termination of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to take all necessary measures to 
repel any armed attack against the forces of 
the United States and to prevent further 
aggression”, and that the United States is 
“prepared, as the President determines, to 
take all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom”. 

The Lawyers’ Committee on American Pol- 
icy Towards Viet Nam quotes a passage from 
an article in the Washington Daily News of 
June 4, 1965, by Richard Starnes, read into 


™ Hearings, Appendix 693. 

8. REP., 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 15 (1955). 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, as a member 
of the committee, concurred in this report. 

4 Supra note 6. The negative vote was that 
of Senator William Langer of North Dakota. 
Senator Morse voted for ratification of the 
treaty on the floor of the Senate where he 
stated, after ratification of the treaty, that 
“there is no doubt in my mind that the treaty 
is in conformity with the United Nations 
Charter”. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, 
pt. 1, p. 1060. 

“ Hearings, Appendix 693. 

Supra note 20. 
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the Congressional Record by Senator Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska, which states that the 
joint resolution was “passed in the fever of 
indignation that followed” the Gulf of Ton- 
kin attacks, and then, again as their own 
ipse dizit, assert that “there is no evidence 
that Congress thought or understood that it 
was declaring war“.“ 

This statement is simply incorrect. When 
the President sent his message to Congress 
on August 5, 1964, recommending passage of 
“a resolution expressing the support of Con- 
gress for all necessary action to protect our 
Armed Forces and to assist nations covered 
by the SEATO Treaty”, he stated explicitly 
that he “should now ask the Congress on its 
part, to join in affirming the national deter- 
mination that all such attacks will be met, 
and that the United States will continue in 
its basic policy of assisting the free nations 
of the area to defend their freedom“. 4 

In the course of a colloquy on the floor of 
the Senate on August 6, 1964, between Sen- 
ator John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky and 
Senator J, William Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee which recommended passage of the reso- 
lution,“ the following discussion (excerpts) 
took place: 

“Senator Cooper. Are we now [by this reso- 
lution] giving the President advance author- 
ity to take whatever action he may deem 
necessary respecting South Viet-nam and 
its defense, or with respect to the defense of 
any other country included in the treaty? 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

“Senator Cooper. Then, looking ahead, if 
the President decided that it was necessary 
to use such force as could lead us into war, 
we would give that authority by this reso- 
lution? 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. That is the way I 
would interpret it.” 4 

Senator Morse himself called the resolu- 
tion “a predated declaration of war”, which 
would, somewhat enigmatically, give “to the 
President what I honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve is an unconstitutional power... to 
make war without a declaration of war“. 
The enigma in this puzzling concept seems 
to arise from the rather simple and logical 
hypothesis that the function of a legislative 
“declaration of war” is to authorize the ex- 
ecutive “to make war”. Since, by Senator 
Morse’s own statement, the resolution au- 
thorizes the President “to make war”, it 
surely has the same legal effect as a Congres- 
sional “declaration of war” in haec verba 
would have had.“ 

Actually, while two or three members of 
the Senate expressed doubt as to whether 
the resolution was intended to go as far as 
it did, there was no real question about it. 
Senator Morse himself made extended 
speeches against it, repeatedly warning his 
colleagues as to its dire import, in such 
words as that it “does go beyond the in- 
herent authority of the President to act in 
the self-defense of our country and does vest 
in him authority to proceed to carry out a 
campaign that amounts in fact to the wag- 
ing of war“. 

In the course of a recent debate on the 
floor of the Senate on a bill for an appropria- 
tion in support of the military forces in Viet- 


+ Hearings, Appendix 710. 

“51 Dep’r STATE BULL. 261-263 (1964). 

55S, REP., 88th Cong., 2d Sess. (1964). 

16 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 15, 
p. 18409. 

“ Id. at 18427. 

Id. at 18443. 

“When I use a word”, Humpty Dumpty 
said in a rather scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor 
less.” CARROLL, THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

50 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18443. 
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nam, Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia, 
Chairman of the Armed Forces Committee, 
said: 

“I knew that the joint resolution conferred 
a vast grant of power upon the President. It 
is written in terms that are not capable of 
misinterpretation, and about which it is 
difficult to become confused. . The lan- 
guage could not have been drawn more 
clearly. Personally, I would be ashamed to 
say that I did not realize what I was voting 
for when I voted for that joint resolution. It 
is only one page in length. It is clear. It is 
explicit. It contains a very great grant of 
power” s 

During the hearings on that appropriation 
bill before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on February 18, 1966, Senator 
Morse asked Secretary of State Rusk whether 
he thought that the vote on the Southeast 
Asia Resolution “would have been the same 
if my colleagues in the Senate had contem- 
plated that it might lead to 200,000 or 400,000 
or 600,000 American troops in South Viet 
Nam?” The Secretary replied: “I doubt very 
much that the vote would be substantially 
different.” 

In response to that, Senator Morse com- 
mented that there would be “a chance next 
week to find out.. . I intend to offer [a 
rescission resolution] as an amendment to 
the pending business in the Senate.” ® On 
March 1 Senator Morse offered his amend- 
ment to the military appropriation bill, to 
provide that the “‘Joint resolution to pro- 
mote the maintenance of international peace 
and security in southeast Asia’... is hereby 
repealed.” = 

To avoid any question as to the effect and 
meaning of a vote on his amendment, Sen- 
ator Morse himself declared that it “would 
be a vote to make clear to the President that 
those who vote for the amendment disap- 
prove of the continuation of the exercise of 
the power he has been exercising under the 
Tonkin Bay resolution.“ “ Senator Russell 
said “that the defeat of the proposal of the 
Senator from Oregon by the Members of the 
Senate . . will leave the original joint resolu- 
tion . . . unimpaired, in full strength and 
vigor, and with Congress, except for two 
Members of the Senate who voted against the 
1964 resolution, solemnly and solidly behind 
the President in the steps that he has taken 
in southeast Asia.” * 

After full debate, Senator Mansfield of 
Montana, the majority leader, moved to table 
Senator Morse’s amendment, and the motion 
was carried, 92 to 5. After some further dis- 
cussion, Senator Russell moved for passage of 
the appropriation bill, and his motion car- 
ried by a vote of 93 to 2." 

One of the best means available to the 
Congress for the control of executive action 
is through the power of the purse—the ulti- 
mate necessity of Congressional action for ap- 
propriations to provide funds to carry out 
executive functions. As stated by Senator 
Morse during the hearings on the military 
appropriation bill, “a vote on this pending 
Piece of business in the Senate really is a 
vote as to whether or not we are going to 
continue to support this program, because 
the only check, one of the best checks we 
have, is to say we are not going to finance 


5t CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 4, 
p. 4370. 

= Hearings 591. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 4, 
p. 4370. 

Id. at 4395. 

% Id. at 4370. 

Id. at 4404. 

5 Id. at 4411. Only Senators Morse and 
Gruening voted against the appropriation. It 
was announced that five senators, necessarily 
absent, would each have voted “yea”; so that 
a full vote would have been 98 to 2. Id. at 
4411. 
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it.” As stated, the bill was passed in the 
Senate by a vote of 93 to 2. The vote in the 
House was 393 to 4.% 

The legal authority of the President of 
the United States to conduct the present 
war, for “the maintenance of international 
peace and security in Southeast Asia”, which, 
as the declared in its 1964 resolu- 
tion, the United States regards as vital to 
its national interest and to world peace”, is 
surely sustained amply by the composite im- 
pact of that resolution, the terms of the 
SEATO Treaty ratified by the Senate and 
the appropriations made by the Congress to 
support the military actions in the treaty 
area. 

That the memorandum of the Lawyers 
Committee on American policy Towards Viet- 
nam is grounded on an emotional attitude 
opposed to United States policy, rather than 
on law, is not only demonstrated by a look 
at the facts, but is emphasized by the memo- 
randum’s concluding paragraph: 

“Should we not, twenty years after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's hopeful dream—twenty 
years after the advent of the nuclear age 
with the awesome potentiality of incinera- 
tion of our planet and the annihilation of 
our civilization and the culture of millenia— 
Should we not ‘spell the end of the system 
of unilateral action .. that has been tried 
for centuries—and has always failed!?“ © 

Contrasted with the tone and substance of 
that memorandum is the temperate state- 
ment of thirty-one professors of internation- 
al law from leading law schools throughout 
the United States, which recites simply that 
they “wish to affirm that the presence of US 
forces in South Vietnam at the request of 
the Government of that country is lawful 
under general principles of international law 
and the United Nations Charter. The engage- 
ment of US forces in hostilities at the re- 
quest of the Government of South Vietnam 
is a legitimate use of force in defense of 
South Vietnam against aggression.” ™ 

Contrasted also with the tone and tem- 
per of the memorandum of the Lawyers Com- 
mittee on American Policy Towards Vietnam 
is the simple resolution adopted unanimous- 
ly on February 21, 1966, by the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association 
on the joint recommendation of its Standing 
Committee on Peace and Law Through 
United Nations and its Section of Interna- 
tional and Comparative Law. The resolu- 
tion is supported by a brief report, which 
concludes “that the position of the United 
States in Vietnam is legal under interna- 
tional law, and is in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
South-East Asia Treaty”. @ 


™ Hearings 593. On May 4, 1965, President 
Johnson had requested “the Congress to ap- 
propriate, at the earliest possible moment, an 
additional $700 million to meet mounting 
military requirements in Vietnam”. He ex- 
plained, in his message to the Congress, that 
“this is not a routine appropriation. For each 
Member of Congress who supports this re- 
quest is also voting to persist in our effort to 
halt Communist aggression in South Viet- 
nam. Each is saying that the Congress and 
the President stand united before the world 
in joint determination that the independence 
of South Vietnam shall be preserved and 
Communist attack will not succeed,” H.R. 
Doc. No. 157, 89th Cong., 1st Sess. (1965) The 
appropriation bill (79 Stat. 109) was passed 
in the Senate, 88 to 3, and in the House, 408 
to 7. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 7, 
pp. 9541, 9772. 

59 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 4, 
p. 4474. 

% Hearings, Appendix 713. 

® CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
p. 1408. 

52 A. B. A. J .392 (1966). 

© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 5062. 


112, pt. 1, 


vol. 112, pt. 4, 
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These conclusions as to the legality of the 
presence of the United States forces in Viet- 
nam under the Constitution of the United 
States, as a question of domestic law, are 
those of the author. They were not included 
in the opinion of the thirty-one professors 
of international law or in the resolution of 
the American Bar Association. ° 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 7, 1966] 
THE U.S. LEGAL RIGHT To BE IN VIETNAM— 

THE ÀMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION’S HOUSE OF 

DELEGATES SPEAKS 


Mr, Boccs. Mr. Speaker there has been de- 
bate in our country about the U.S. legal right 
to be in Vietnam. 

The American Bar Association's House of 
Delegates spoke loud and clear on this issue 
at its midwinter meeting in Chicago February 
21, 1966. 

That body unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion and report supporting the position of the 
United States. The resolution should put to 
rest any doubts about our position. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add that the 
resolution was the work of one of my con- 
stituents, Eberhard P, Deutsch, chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Peace and Law 
through United Nations. 

Mr. Deutsch is a world renowned attorney 
who has given of himself for the past 41 years 
in perfecting the American system of justice, 
both in the practice of civil and military law. 

All Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Deutsch. May we all continue to deserve 
his efforts. 

Following is the resolution and report 
adopted by the American Bar Association in 
addition to a brief biographical sketch of Mr. 
Deutsch: 


“AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION SPECIAL JOINT RE- 
PORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON PEACE 
AND LAW THROUGH UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
SECTION OF INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE 
LAW 

“Recommendation 


“Whereas in recent hearings before the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, 
it has been stated that international lawyers 
are agreed that the U.S. position in Vietnam 
is illegal and in violation of the charter of 
the United Nations; and 

“Whereas articles 51 and 52 of the charter 
sanction steps for self-defense and collective 
and regional security arrangements such as 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization to 
which the United States is a party; and 

“Whereas in the course of these hearings, it 
has been suggested that an expression on 
this subject by the American Bar Association 
would be appropriate: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Bar Association, 
That the position of the United States in 
Vietnam is legal under international law, and 
is in accordance with the charter of the 
United Nations and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 
immediately to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate.” 

“Report 

“The attention of the committee and the 
council has been called to the recent widely 
publicized hearings on appropriations for 
support of the U.S. forces in Vietnam before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. 
Senate. 

“At these hearings, it has been suggested 
that international lawyers are agreed that 
the U.S. position in Vietnam is illegal and 
in violation of the United Nations Charter. 

“Articles 51 and 52 of the charter expressly 
provide that nothing contained therein 
‘shall impair the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense,’ nor preclude 
‘the existence of regional arrangements or 
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agencies for dealing with such matters re- 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action.’ The Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization is such an arrangement or 
agency. 

“Professors of international law of some 31 
law schools have expressed their opinion, and 
it is the opinion of the members of this as- 
sociation’s Standing Committee on Peace 
and Law Through United Nations and of the 
members of the Council of the Section of 
International and Comparative Law, that the 
position of the United States in Vietnam is 
legal, and is not in violation of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

“During the course of the Senate commit- 
tee hearings, it was suggested that it would 
be desirable to have an expression on this 
subject by the American Bar Association. 

“The matter was taken up at a joint ses- 
sion of the committee and the council of 
the section which now jointly recommend 
adoption by the house of delegates of the 
resolution herein above set forth to the 
effect that it is the position of the American 
Bar Association that the presence of US. 
forces in Vietnam is legal under international 
law, and in accord with the charter of the 
United Nations and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. 

“EBERHARD P. DEUTSCH, 
“Chairman, Standing Committee on 
Peace and Law Through United 
Nations. 
“Epwarp D. Rx. 
“Chairman, Section of International 
and Comparative Law, 


“Recommendation adopted unanimously 
on February 21, 1966, by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association at 
its midwinter meeting in Chicago, II.“ 

“BroGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR, EBERHARD 

DEUTSCH 

“Eberhard P. Deutsch was born on October 
31, 1897, in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he com- 
pleted his early studies. His parents were 
Dr. and Mrs. Gotthard (Hermine Bacher) 
Deutsch of that city. 

“In April 1917, he enlisted in the ist Tli- 
nois Cavalry—later the 122d U.S. Field Ar- 
tillery—in which, with the 33d Division, U.S. 
Army, he served throughout the First World 
War, rising to rank of lieutenant, 

“In 1925, he completed his studies as a 
special student at the College of Law of 
Tulane University, and has been engaged in 
the general practice of civil law ever since 
at New Orleans, where he is senior member 
of the law firm of Deutsch, Kerrigan & 
Stiles.” 

U.S. District Court, District of 
Massachusetts] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, v. 
WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN, JR., MICHAEL FER- 
BER, MITCHELL GoopMaNn, Marcus RASKIN, 
AND BENJAMIN SPOCK, DEFENDANTS— RIM- 
INAL No, 68-1-F—OPPOSITION OF THE Goy- 
ERNMENT TO THE MOTION OF DEFENDANT 
Spock FOR LEAVE TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS 
ABROAD 

I 


The Motion is Fatally Defective under the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

A. The “Motion” Should be Stricken as 
Failing to Comply with the Rule 47 Require- 
ments for a Motion. 

The Government moves to strike the mo- 
tion of the defendant Benjamin Spock for 
leave to take depositions abroad on the 
ground that it fails to meet the requirements 
of Rule 47 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The Rule reads as follows: 

“Rule 47. Motions 

An application to the court for an order 

shall be by motion. A motion other than one 
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made during a trial or hearing shall be in 
writing unless the court permits it to be 
made orally. It shall state the grounds upon 
which it is made and shall set forth the relief 
or order sought. It may be supported by affi- 
davit.” (Emphasis added.) 

The subject motion fails to state the 
grounds upon which it is made, other than to 
state that it is made “upon the annexed 
affidavit and pursuant to the provisions of 
Rule 15(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure.” The annexed affidavit adds 
nothing other than the bare conclusions that 
the affiant, Mr. Boudin, attorney for defend- 
ant Spock, “[is] advised and believe[s] that 
. +. [the proposed deposition] testimony is 
material to the issues in this case, and that 
[such] testimony is necessary in order to 
prevent a failure of justice.” 

The requirement of Rule 47 that a motion 
“shall state the grounds upon which it is 
made” cannot be satisfied by such bare con- 
clusions. Rather, to meet the requirements 
of the Rule, defendant Spock must outline 
the chain of logic by which the evidence 
which he seeks to obtain will be material and 
relevant to the issues of the case. Cohen v. 
United States, 378 F. 2d 751 (9th Cir. 1967), 
cert. den., 389 U.S. 897 (1967); and see United 
States v. Vomero, 6 F.R.D. 275 (E.D.N.Y. 
1946). Without such an indication from the 
defendant, the Court is unable to make a 
judgment concerning the materiality vel 
non of the testimony sought by the defend- 
ant. 

It would appear from the nature of the 
testimony sought to be obtained by deposi- 
tion that defendant Spock seeks to attack 
the “legality” of the war in Vietnam and the 
political and diplomatic causes and conse- 
quences of that conflict. But all that the mo- 
tion tells us is that Mr. Boudin “believes” 
that such questions are material to the is- 
sues in this case. The motion should be 
stricken. 

B. The Motion Should Be Denied Because 
It Fails To Make An Adequate Showing of 
the Inability of the Prospective Witnesses to 
Appear at the Trial, and Because the Testi- 
mony Which It Seeks to Obtain By Deposi- 
tion is Immaterial to These Proceedings. 

Depositions are permitted in criminal cases 
“only in exceptional situations.” United 
States v. Grado, 154 F. Supp. 878 at 879 (W.D. 
Mo. 1957); United States v. Glessing, 11 
F. R. D. 501 at 502 (D. Minn. 1951); Notes of 
Advisory Committee on Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, Note to Subdivision (a), Rule 15, 
para. 2. Rule 15(a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure specifically limits the 
taking of depositions to instances where “it 
appears that a prospective witness may be 
unable to attend or prevented from attend- 
ing a trial or hearing, that his testimony is 
material and that it is necessary to take his 
deposition in order to prevent a failure of 
justice.” If these conditions are not estab- 
lished, a court has no authority to permit 
the taking of a deposition. In re United 
States, 348 F. 2d 642 (1st Cir. 1965); Wong 
Yim v. United States, 118 F. 2d 667 (9th Cir. 
1941), cert. den., 313 U.S. 589 (1941). 

Under the Rule, a defendant has the bur- 
den of establishing the prospective witness’ 
inability to attend the trial itself. In re 
United States, supra; United States v. Grado, 
supra; United States v. Rickenbacker, 27 
FR.D. 485 (S.D.N.Y. 1961). The inability 
must be an actual one; the mere unwilling- 
ness of a prospective witness, friendly to the 
defense but not susceptible to service of 
subpoena, to present himself unconditionally 
to testify at trial is not sufficient to estab- 
lish a basis for the taking of his deposition. 
See United States y. Soblen, 203 F. Supp. 542, 
568-569 (S.D.N.Y. 1961), aff'd., 301 F. 2d 236 
(2d Cir. 1962), cert. den., 370 U.S, 944 (1962). 

The reason for this rule is self-evident. As 
noted in Soblen, “[ij]n our jurisdiction, the 
theological sanctity of a witness’ oath or the 
ethical obligation of his affirmation is rein- 
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forced by the legal sanction of the law of per- 
jury,” 203 F. Supp. at 568; compare United 
States v. Bentvena, 319 F. 2d 916, 941 (2d 
Cir. 1963), cert. den., sub nom. Ormento v. 
United States, 375 U.S. 940 (1963). Where a 
witness is permitted to testify by deposition 
and remain outside the jurisdiction of this 
country, the perjury sanction loses its effi- 
cacy. This consideration has peculiar appli- 
cability here where, unlike United States v. 
Egorov, 34 F.R.D. 130 (ED. N. X. 1963), defend- 
ant does not seek testimony relating directly 
to the question of whether or not he com- 
mitted the acts with which he is charged, 
but rather in support of a defense of pur- 
ported justification. Under such circum- 
stances, the importance of the perjury sanc- 
tion should yield only to the most compel- 
ling showing of an irremediable impediment 
to the prospective witness’ personal appear- 
ance at the trial. 

More important, a defendant has the bur- 
den of establishing that the prospective wit- 
ness’ testimony will be material. See United 
States v. Hagedorn, 253 F. Supp. 969 (S.D.N.Y. 
1966); United States v. Glessing, 11 F.R.D. 
501 (D. Minn. 1951); and United States v. 
Ausmeier, 5 F R.D. 395 (E.D.N.Y. 1946). 

The testimony of all of the prospective 
witnesses (deponents) would deal with mat- 
ters which, for reasons set forth in Argu- 
ments II and III below, cannot be considered 
by this Court in this case. Since all such 
testimony would therefore be inadmissible at 
trial, whether sought to be introduced as live 
testimony, by deposition, or in any other 
form, the testimony is immaterial to these 
proceedings and the taking of these deposi- 
tions is clearly not necessary. . . in order 
to prevent a failure of justice.” The motion 
does not meet the standards of Rule 15(a), 
and therefore should be denied. 


Ir 


This Court Has No Jurisdiction to Ezam- 
ine Questions Concerning the “Legality” of 
the Vietnam Conflict, Because the Exercise 
of Executive and Legislative Powers, In the 
Context of the Instant Case, Is Not Subject 
to Judicial Examination. 

The contentions which defendant Spock 
would raise and would seek to support with 
the testimony he now seeks to obtain by 
deposition are political issues involving the 
executive’s discretionary guidance of this na- 
tion’s foreign policy, aided by the Congress 
in its appropriate Constitutional spheres, As 
such, these contentions are not subject to 
examination by this Court. 

The Courts have consistently recognized 
the division between their functions and 


It is worth noting that, even if the “legal- 
ity” of the Vietnam conflict were to be con- 
sidered, several of the witnesses sought to be 
deposed do not appear, based on Mr. Boudin's 
affidavit, to have anything relevant to say 
to this Court on that subject. Included in 
this category are prospective witnesses (de- 
ponents) Nordmann, Cameron, Ivens, Four- 
niau, Riffaud, Fass, Sawada, and Thich Nhat 
Hanh, Mr. Boudin's affidavit supplies insuffi- 
cient information for a judgment to be made 
regarding the testimony of the witnesses 
Basso, Todd, Kahn, Harvey, Pic, Salmon, 
Chaumont and Cornil, 

Furthermore, it would appear that some of 
the prospective witnesses intend not to tes- 
tify to facts from which legal conclusions 
flow, but rather to argue legal theories. In 
this category are prospective witnesses 
Fischer, Rolin, Pritt, de Quirielle, and pos- 
sibly Basso, Salmon, Chaumont, and Cornil. 
These men can, of course, be associated with 
defense counsel for the purpose of present- 
ing legal argument, or can prepare argu- 
ments and make them available to defense 
counsel, Their legal opinions may be stated 
in the course of argument, if material, but 
should not be the subject of testimony from 
the witness stand. 
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those of the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of the Government. As early as 
1803, the Supreme Court stated in Marbury 
v. Madison, 5 U.S. 87, 1 Cr. 187 (1803): 

“By the Constitution of the United States, 
the president is invested with certain impor- 
tant political powers, in the exercise of which 
he is to use his own discretion, and is ac- 
countable only to his country in his political 
character, and to his own conscience.” (5 
US. at 104, 1 Cr. at 165-166) 

And Marbury states the role of the judici- 
ary to be: “to decide on the rights of indi- 
viduals, not to inquire how the executive, 
or executive officers, perform duties in which 
they have a discretion.” (5 U.S. at 107, 1 Cr. 
at 170) 

The defendant seeks to challenge, by way 
of defense, the wisdom of this country's 
engagement in foreign affairs, the propriety 
of its international decisions, and the consti- 
tutionality of its actions in this field. But 
such matters fall completely within the ambit 
of the traditional legal doctrine of the po- 
litical question,” over which the judiciary 
has no jurisdiction. 

In Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1962), the 
Supreme Court enunciated the “political 
question” doctrine (at page 217) : 

“Prominent on the surface of any case held 
to involve a political question is found a 
textually demonstrable constitutional com- 
mitment of the issue to a coordinate political 
department; or a lack of judicially discover- 
able and manageable standards for resolving 
it; or the impossibility of deciding without 
an initial policy determination of a kind 
clearly for non-judicial discretion; or the im- 
possibility of a court’s undertaking inde- 
pendent resolution without expressing lack 
of the respect due coordinate branches of 
government; or an unusual need for un- 
questioning adherence to a political decision 
already made; or the potentiality of embar- 
rassment from multifarious pronouncements 
by various departments on one question.” 

The matters which defendant Spock seeks 
to raise fit squarely within this formulation 
of the non-justiciable “political question.” 
The presence of American troops in Vietnam 
is a matter of foreign policy, the setting of 
which policy the Constitution has committed 
to the Executive Branch and Congress ac- 
cording to their respective Constitutional 
responsibilities. Whether, and to what extent, 
our forces should be deployed in that 
troubled area is a question which cannot be 
answered by judicially discoverable stand- 
ards; rather, it is impossible of resolution 
“without an initial policy determination of 
a kind clearly for non-judicial discretion.” 
With all due deference, for the Court to at- 
tempt an independent resolution of the issue 
would express a “lack of the respect due co- 
ordinate branches of government.” 

Concerning judicial intervention in the 
delicate and discretionary area of foreign 
policy, the Supreme Court said in Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines v. Waterman Steamship 
Corp., 333 U.S. 103 (1948) (at page 111): 

“The President, both as Commander-in- 
Chief and as the Nation’s organ for foreign 
affairs, has available intelligence services 
whose reports are not and ought not to be 
published to the world. It would be intoler- 
able that courts, without the relevant in- 
formation, should review and perhaps nullify 
actions of the Executive taken on informa- 
tion properly held secret. Nor can courts sit 
in camera in order to be taken into execu- 
tive confidences. But even if courts could 
require full disclosure, the very nature of 
executive decisions as to foreign policy is 
political, not judicial. Such decisions are 
wholly confided by our Constitution to the 
political departments of the government, 
Executive and Legislative. They are delicate, 
complex, and involve large elements of proph- 
ecy. They are and should be undertaken 
only by those directly responsible to the peo- 
ple whose welfare they advance or imperil. 
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They are decisions of a kind for which the 
Judiciary has neither aptitude, facilities nor 
responsibility and which has long been held 
to belong in the domain of political power 
not subject to judicial intrusion or inquiry.“ 

In the dismissal of a suit which 
had been brought by an Army private to en- 
join the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of the Army from sending him to 
Vietnam, on the grounds of the alleged un- 
constitutionality and illegality of the conflict 
there, the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit said recently: 

“It is difficult to think of an area less 
suited for judicial action than that into 
which Appellant would have us intrude. The 
fundamental division of authority and power 
established by the Constitution precludes 
judges from overseeing the conduct of foreign 
policy or the use and disposition of military 
power; these matters are plainly the exclu- 
sive province of Congress and the Executive.” 
[Citing cases] (Luftig v. McNamara, 373 F. 2d 
664 at 665-666 (D.C. Cir. 1967), cert. den., 
sub nom. Mora v. McNamara, 389 U.S. 934 
(1967) .) 

In s „this Court has neither the 
jurisdiction nor the machinery to adjudicate 
questions involving the guidance of the na- 
tion’s foreign policy. Irrespective of the 
phraseology employed by the defendant, his 
attacks are levied against this country’s in- 
volvement in the Vietnam conflict. The ques- 
tions thus raised are ones involving the exer- 
cise of executive and legislative responsibility 
for foreign policy and, as such, are not sub- 
ject to examination by this Court. 


Defendants in the Present Case Have No 
Standing to Raise the “Legality” of the Viet- 
nam Conflict. 

Defendants are charged with conspiring to 
counsel, aid and abet violations of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
(50 U.S.C. App. 451-471), and of the rules, 
regulations and directions duly made pur- 
suant to that Act, and with conspiring to 
hinder and interfere with the administration 
of that Act. Defendants clearly have standing 
in the present criminal proceeding to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of that Act and 
of its administration. But the affidavit of Mr. 
Boudin makes clear that the testimony of 
every one of the twenty-five witnesses whose 
depositions he seeks to obtain would in no 
way relate to the constitutionality of the Act 
or of its administration, but would relate 
solely to questions concerning the “legality” 
of the present conflict in Vietnam, and the 
political and diplomatic causes and conse- 
quences of that conflict. 

Defendants do not have the requisite stand- 
ing to raise such questions. If an American 
soldier fighting in Vietnam were given an 
illegal order, he would be directly affected 
thereby, and would perhaps have the requi- 
site standing to raise the illegality of the 
order in defense to a prosecution for refusing 
to obey it. See United States v. Bolton, 192 
F. 2d 805 (2d Cir. 1951). But the defendants 


2Citing Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433 

(1939); United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
299 U.S. 304 (1936); Oetjen v. Central Leath- 
er Co., 246 U.S. 297 (1918). See also Williams 
v. Suffolk Ins. Co., 38 U.S. 357, 13 Pet 415 
(1839); Eminente v. Johnson, 361 F. 2d 73 
(D.C. Cir. 1966), cert. den., 385 U.S. 929 
(1966); Pauling v. McNamara, 331 F. 2d 796 
D.C. Cir. 1963), cert. den., 377 U.S. 963 
(1964); Pauling v. McElroy, 278 F. 2d 252 
(D.C. Cir. 1960), cert. den., 364 U.S. 835 
(1960); Worthy v. Herter, 270 F. 2d 905 (DC. 
Cir. 1959), cert. den., 361 U.S. 918 (1959). 

The analogy from the international forum 
of the United Nations is instructive. Ques- 
tions concerning the legality of military ac- 
tions are considered by the Security Coun- 
cil, not a judicial but a highly political 
body. 
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in the present case are far removed from 
such a position. See Richter v. United States, 
181 F. 2d 591 (9th Cir. 1950), cert. den., 340 
U.S. 892 (1950). 

A. The Existence of an Armed Conflict, and 
the “Legality” of that Conflict, Do Not Bear 
Upon the Criminality of Interference with 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act and with Its Administration. 

Matters concerning the Vietnam conflict, 
which defendant Spock seeks to inject into 
these proceedings, do not bear upon the 
question of his guilt or innocence of the 
crime with which he is charged. The Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act and 
its predecessors have been in existence since 
1940 and have been amended several times 
since then. They have been administered, and 
violations of their provisions have been pros- 
ecuted, in peacetime as well as during periods 
of armed conflict. 

In United States v. Mitchell, 369 F. 2d 323 
(2d Cir. 1966), cert. den., 386 U.S. 972 (1967), 
the Second Circuit affirmed the conviction of 
@ young man for wilful failure to report for 
induction into the armed forces. The defend- 
ant had attempted at trial to introduce evi- 
dence to show the Vietnam conflict to be in 
violation of law. All such evidence had been 
excluded by the trial judge as immaterial. 
The Second Circuit Court of Appeals held (at 
page 324): 

“Appellant’s allegations are not a defense 
to a prosecution for failure to report for in- 
duction into the Armed Forces and his evi- 
dence was properly excluded. Regardless of 
the proof that appellant might present to 
demonstrate the correlation between the Se- 
lective Service and our nation’s efforts in 
Vietnam, as a matter of law the congressional 
power “to raise and support armies” and “to 
provide and maintain a navy” is a matter 
quite distinct from the use which the Execu- 
tive makes of those who have been found 
qualified and who have been inducted into 
the Armed Forces. Whatever action the Pres- 
ident may order, or the Congress sanction, 
cannot impair this constitutional power of 
the Congress.” 

In a similar case, the Second Circuit af- 
firmed a conviction for wilful failure to re- 
port for civilian work (alternative service). 
United States v. Hogans, 369 F. 2d 359 (2d 
Cir. 1966). The court there held (at page 
360): 

“The Congressional power to provide for 
the draft does not depend upon the existence 
of a war or national emergency, but stems 
also from the Constitutional power to raise 
and support armies and to provide and main- 
tain a navy.” United States v. Henderson, 
180 F. 2d 711 (7th Cir. 1950). Accord, Etchev- 
erry v. United States, 320 F. 2d 873 (9th Cir.), 
cert. denied, 375 U.S. 930 . . . (1963); United 
States v. Bolton, 192 F. 2d 805 (2d Cir. 1951) 
(per curiam). 

“The courts will not examine the purposes 
for which the executive employs the armed 
forces in foreign military operations.” United 
States v. Bolton, supra. 

B. Defendants Cannot Obtain Standing to 
Raise the “Legality” of the Vietnam Conflict 
by Attempting To Show that They Hold Sin- 
cere Philosophical, Ethical, or Other Beliefs, 
Concerning that Conflict, Based on “Higher 
Law.” 

An argument suggested by the various mo- 
tion papers recently filed by the defendants 
is that they have standing to introduce testi- 
mony regarding the “legality” of the Viet- 
mam conflict for the purpose of showing a 
lack of criminal intent on the part of the 
defendants in commiting the crimes with 
which they are ed, in that they had 
a sincere belief in the illegality of the war 
and of the conscription of young men to 
serve in it. 

But the law is clear that a defendant’s 
subjective notions of “higher law,” no mat- 
ter how motivated, cannot be the yardstick 
of criminal intent in the enforcement of 
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Selective Service law.* United States v. 
Madole, 145 F. 2d 466 (2d Cir. 1944); United 
States v. Henderson, 180 F. 2d 711 (7th Cir, 
1950) , cert. den., 339 U.S. 936 (1950); United 
States v. Kime, 188 F. 2d 677 (Tth Cir, 1951); 
United States v. Spiro, 384 F. 2d 159 (3rd Cir. 
1967) (printed in Appendix to advance sheets 
for 387 F. 2d, No. 2, March 4, 1968), cert. den., 
March 4, 1968. 

In affirming convictions for refusal to 
register for the draft, the Seventh Circuit 
said in Henderson: 

“The final argument of the defendants is 
that none of the defendants had the criminal 
intent, which was necessary to a conviction. 
This argument scarcely deserves our con- 
sideration. Each of these defendants was a 
mature, young man, educated and intelligent. 
Each understood the law and what it re- 
quired of him. Each deliberately decided not 
to meet its requirements, knowing that 
penalties were provided for non-compliance, 
and that such penalties might be meted out 
to him. As this Court said in United States v. 
Mroz, [136 F. 2d 211 (1943)] at page 226: 
“Appellant's clear and unqualified duty was 
to comply with his draft board’s order. He 
can not ‘take the law into his own hands’ 
and render himself invulnerable to conse- 
quences. The draft machinery has been 
legally set up, and it is not for the individual 
to constitute himself judge of his own case.” 
Each defendant here intended to, and did, 
deliberately violate the Act. That is sufficient 
to support his conviction.” United States v. 
Henderson, 180 F. 2d 711 at 716.4 

C. The Doctrines Enunciated By the 
Nuremberg War Crimes Trials Cannot Confer 
Upon the Defendants the Standing to Raise 
the “Legality” of the Vietnam Conflict, Be- 
cause Those Doctrines Do Not Bear In Any 
Way on the Criminal Conduct With Which 
Dejendants are Charged in This Case. 

Another argument suggested by the various 
motion papers filed by the defendants is that 
they have standing to introduce testimony 
regarding the “legality” of the Vietnam con- 
flict in support of a defense based upon the 
principles established at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials at the conclusion of World War 
II. 
Such a defense is not available to the de- 
fendants in the present case. Nothing ema- 
nating from the events at Nuremberg bears 
in any way on the crime with which defend- 
ants are charged: conspiring to counsel, aid 
and abet young Americans to resist the or- 
derly administration of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. 

Article 6 of The Charter of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal, 59 Stat. 1546 (1945), 
enunciated three categories of crimes, none 
of which is relevant to the present proceed- 
ings: 

Crimes Against Peace: this category, deal- 
ing with wars of aggression or in violation of 
treaties, applies only to those at policy- 
making levels, and could not possibly apply 
either to defendants or to the young men re- 
sisting the Act“ In any event, United States 


The intent required by 18 U.S.C. 462 (a) 
is the “usual criminal intent.” United States 
v. Hoffman, 137 F. 2d 416 at 419 (2d Cir. 1943) ; 
Graves v. United States, 252 F. 2d 878 (9th 
Cir. 1958). 

See the discussion of Keegan v. United 
States, 325 U.S. 478 (1945) and Okamoto v. 
United States, 152 F. 2d 905 (10th Cir. 1945) 
in the Government’s Opposition to Defend- 
ant Spock’s Motion to Dismiss the Indict- 
ment, 

š The International Law Commission con- 
firmed this interpretation in its formulation 
of the Nuremberg principles. Report of the 
International Law Commission, GA Supp. No, 
12 (A/1316), Part III, Formulation of the 
Nuremberg Principles, para. 117, p. 13. See 
also United States v. Wilhelm von Leeb (the 
High Command Case) reported in Trials of 
War Criminals Bejore the Nuremberg Mili- 
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presence in Vietnam is clearly in accordance 
with law and could not possibly be deemed a 
crime against peace. (See Argument IV, 
infra.) 

War Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity: 
the first of these categories deals with the 
violation of the traditional rules and customs 
of war; the second with certain massive out- 
rages against peoples transcending violation 
of the rules of war. These categories serve to 
illustrate the principle that a soldier’s duty 
to obey the lawful order of his superior does 
not compel him to commit a war crime or a 
crime against humanity. Should he commit 
such crimes, the illegal order of his superior 
would not be a defense. However, criminality 
for such acts does not attach merely because 
the individual may have been a member of 
the force by which such crimes were com- 
mitted, There must be a personal derelic- 
tion.’ 

United States policy in Vietnam is con- 
sistent with the international law of war.“ 
It is opposed to the commission of War 
Crimes and of Crimes Against Humanity. The 
United States has continually taken mea- 
sures to ensure that the laws of war are re- 
spected by United States forces. (See the fol- 
lowing Directives of the United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam: No. 
27-5, November 2, 1967, “Legal Services: War 
Crimes and Other Prohibited Acts,” and No. 
20-4, March 25, 1966, “Inspections and In- 
vestigations: War Crimes;” see also Depart- 
ment of States Publication No. 8275, August 
1967, Prisoners of War.“) Any transgres- 
sion is subject to prosecution. 

The short answer to the attempt to raise 
a “Nuremberg defense” in the present pro- 
ceedings is that a registrant could not be 
held criminally liable merely for cooperating 
with the administration of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act during the 
pendency of a war and that he has no legal 
justification for refusing to do so. One who 
conspires to counsel, aid and abet such re- 
fusal is in no better position. 

The defendants also seem to argue that 
the Government nonetheless cannot compel 
a citizen to fight in an illegal war!“ The re- 
sponse to such an argument is that it as- 
sumes the desired conclusion: that the Viet- 
nam conflict is “illegal.” Most of this brief 
constitutes a response to the circularity of 
that argument. As has been fully set forth 
above, the “legality” of the conflict is amen- 
able to no justiciable standards, Under our 
Constitutional system of separation of pow- 
ers, such totally political matters are com- 
mitted to the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of government. Such an issue can- 
not be examined in this case, both because 
the Court lacks jurisdiction to adjudicate it 
and because the defendants lack standing 
to raise it. 

Iv 

The United States Presence in Vietnam is 
in Accordance With Law. 

There is no basis for the charge that 
United States presence in Vietnam is illegal. 


tary Tribunals Under Control Council Law 
No. 10, Vol. 11, pp. 462, 488-489, published by 
GPO (1950). 

€ See United States v. Wilhelm von Leeb, 
supra, pp. 543, 544, See also Article 8 of the 
Charter of the International Military Tri- 
bunal; 59 Stat. 1546 (1945); and Report of 
the International Law Commission, GA Supp. 
No, 12 (A/1316), Part III, Formulation of the 
Nuremberg Principles, Principle IV, p. 12 
(which states the doctrine to be that superior 
orders constitute no defense “provided a 
moral choice was in fact possible” for the one 
committing the crime.) 

U.S. Department of the Army Field Man- 
ual 27-10, Section 509. 

‘It is worth noting that the doctrines of 
Nuremberg provide no authority whatever 
for such an argument. 
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United States forces are fighting in Vietnam 
at the request of the government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam. They are participating 
in the defense of South Vietnam against 
armed attack from Communist North Viet- 
nam. South Vietnam has the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense, and 
United States participation in that defense 
is consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, the Charter of the United 
Nations and international law. 

United States presence in Vietnam is 
supported by the full Constitutional author- 
ity of the President and the Congress, and 
no declaration of war is necessary to au- 
thorize that presence.’ Over a long period 
of history extending from the undeclared 
war with France at the end of the 18th 
century through the Korean War of 1950-53, 
practice and precedent have confirmed the 
constitutional authority to engage American 
forces in hostilities without declaration of 
war. The broad powers of the President un- 
der Article II of the Constitution extend to 
United States presence in Vietnam. To those 
powers are joined the authority expressed by 
Congress: in the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty, signed at Manila on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954, and approved by the Senate on 
February 1, 1955 (6 U.S. T. 81, T.I.A.S. 3170, 
209 U.N.T.S, 28); the Joint Resolution of 
August 10, 1964 (78 Stat. 384) which au- 
thorized the President “to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its free- 
dom”; special appropriations for our mili- 
tary effort (e.g., P.L. 89-18, 79 Stat. 109; P.L. 
89-375, 80 Stat. 82; PL 89-687, 80 Stat. 997; 
P.L. 90-5, 81 Stat. 6); and other actions. 

The Charter of the United Nations in Article 
51 expressly recognizes that there is an in- 
herent right of individual or collective self- 
defense against armed attack which is not 
limited by any other provision of the Char- 
ter. Members of the United Nations are re- 
quired to attempt to resolve disputes by 
peaceful means, but measures of self-defense 
against armed attack may be taken im- 
mediately. In the event of armed attack, 
Article 51 requires only that the measures of 
individual or collective self-defense “shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil.” The United States has continually 
sought to achieve a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict in Vietnam. It has reported to 
the Security Council as required by Article 
51, and it has attempted many times to 
engage the United Nations in this matter. 
On two occasions, in August 1964 and in 
January 1966, the United States has formally 
brought the matter before the Security 
Council. These efforts have not had results, 
primarily because North Vietnam and cer- 
tain other Communist powers flatly reject 
the competence of the United Nations in 
this situation. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that United 
States presence in Vietnam is in compliance 
with domestic law, the United Nations char- 
ter, and international law. 


* 


CONCLUSION 


On the merits, defendant Spock could not 
possibly demonstrate any “illegality” per- 
taining to this nation’s presence in Viet- 


o Prize Cases, 67 U.S. (2 Black) 635 (1862); 
The Eliza, 4 U.S. 32, 4 Dall. 37 (1800); United 
States v. Bolton, 192 F. 2d 805 (2d Cir. 1951); 
United States v. Herling, 120 F. 2d 236 (2d 
Cir, 1941). 

2 See “The Legality of U.S. Participation 
in the Defense of Vietnam,” Department of 
State Publication 8062, printed in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, March 28, 1966; 
and see generally Hull and Novograd, Law 
and Vietnam (Oceana, 1968). 
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nam. Nonetheless, such matters are totally 
immaterial to a full and fair hearing of the 
criminal charges under which he and his co- 
defendants stand indicted. The motion 
should be denied. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS ASSISTS 
IN REST AND RECUPERATION FOR 
OUR MEN IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Speaker, long hours 
have been consumed debating the issue 
concerning our involvement in Vietnam. 
My own position is well known and has 
been stated on other occasions before 
this body. 

As long as we are in this war, how- 
ever, it seems to me to be of vital interest 
to look after the needs of our fighting 
men to the best of our capabilities. I have 
been heartened, therefore, to learn of 
the job being done by Pan American 
Airways with the R. & R. program that 
has been so successful in relieving, tem- 
porarily at least, the dreadful burdens 
imposed by war on our men who fight in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of this body a fine article on 
this subject which appeared recently in 
the Washington Evening Star: 

VIETNAM SOLDIER CAN TRAVEL From War TO 
WORLD or Luxury 
(By William W. Prochnau) 

Hone Konc.—Alexander the Great's war- 
riors took their rest and recuperation where 
they could find it along the battle trail to 
Persia. 

Caesar's legions lived it up in conquered 
European villages, spreading Roman culture 
and progeny throughout most of the civilized 
world. 

The luckiest of the weary American G.I.’s 
in the Second World War could hop a jeep 
and bump down to the Riviera for a day or 
two away from hell. 

Rest and recuperation, a soldier’s respite 
from the dirt and death of battle, is as old 
as war itself. 

But none of those earlier soldiers could 
have imagined R. & R. as it is today. The 
American soldier in Vietnam is given the best 
money can buy. His R. & R. not only is no 
exception but probably is the best example. 


NINE R. & R. LOCATIONS 


Somewhere near the midpoint of his one- 
year tour in Vietnam, every American fight- 
ing man is offered a five-day vacation. But 
no longer does that mean frolicking in a con- 
quered village or hitch-hiking a jeep ride 
away from the lines. 

Today's G.I, is given a choice of a holiday 
in any of nine of the most romantic and 
exotic cities in the world. He can fly 6,000 
miles to Honolulu for an idyllic rendezvous 
with his wife. He can travel to Sydney where 
he can forget the war briefly in a sea of 
Australian miniskirts and the world’s warm- 
est hospitality. 

Or he can choose Tokyo, Hong Kong, Taipei, 
Penang, Singapore, Bangkok or Kuala Lum- 
pur—each an Oriental pearl. 

Everything about R. & R. is luxurious and 
designed to put miles—mentally and physi- 
cally—between the fighting man and his war. 

The luxury begins the moment a G.I. steps 
aboard the airplane. The prettiest and most 
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charming stewardess of the Pan American 
line will serve him steak and ice cream. He 
might get an in-flight movie and surely will 
get all the first-class accoutrements expected 
by any sophisticated traveler. 

The air travel is provided by the govern- 
ment through a no-profit contract with Pan 
Am. The rest of the R. & R. expenses are paid 
by the soldiers themselves. 

But they find discounts at most of the best 
hotels in most R. & R. cities. Restaurants, 
bars, tour guides and even taxicab drivers 
knock down their prices for vacation G.L.’s, 

The result is a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence, a holiday that would be the envy of 
any well-to-do and well-traveled civilian. 

“I don’t know who dreamed all this up,” an 
enlisted man said here, but he oughta get a 
medal.“ 

FEW PROBLEMS 


During the past 12 months 400,000 war- 
weary servicemen have flown into another 
world. That great exodus of young Americans 
could have been fraught with problems— 
and many Officials, both American and for- 
eign, expected trouble. But few problems 
have materialized since the R. & R. program 
began 21 months ago. 

The Vietnam-era soldier is one of a new 
breed—better educated and more sophisti- 
cated than his predecessors. Like any soldier 

out of war, he is likely to look for a 
girl, a bar and all the high living he can 
cram into five days. 

But today’s G.I. is busting up far fewer 
hotel rooms and bars than his father did in 
the Second World War. He is doing much less 
street brawling. And he is far more likely to 
visit a palace in Thailand, a sheep ranch in 
Australia or a Shinto temple in Japan. 

The R. & R. program has been so success- 
ful that American officials now are beginning 
to add up some unexpected bonuses—most 
notably the chance to show one of America’s 
best faces, its youth, in a part of the world 
in which the United States would like to 
woo and keep friends. 

Commanders say their troops work better, 
think better and fight better after R. & R. 
The G.I.’s themselves just count the days to 
eligibility. 

For the fighting man who takes his R. & R. 
in Honolulu, it is like being ejected from hell 
into paradise—and getting a second honey- 
moon thrown in. 

Waikiki Beach is good-time, wealthy, peace- 
ful America at play. The war in Vietnam 
simply doesn’t exist here, 


HONOLULU MOST POPULAR 


Every month 7,000 American fighting men 
go to Honolulu for R. & R. It is the war's 
biggest and most popular R. & R. center. It 
is the only American city that a vacationing 
G.I. can visit. It is balmy, tropical and serene. 
The way of life is devoted to pleasure—a 
hedonistic antithesis of the life the soldiers 
temporarily are leaving behind. 

But hedonism is not the main Hawallan 
attraction for American G.I.’s. Hawaii is just 
close enough to the mainland for a rendez- 
vous with the girl he left behind. Almost 80 
percent of the G.I.’s who select Honolulu are 
meeting their wives there. 

The emotion-jarring experience of meet- 
ing and then leaving your spouse once again 
causes some war-separated families to decide 
against Honolulu for a second honeymoon, 

Down Under, in Australia, R. & R. has dif- 
ferent attractions. 

Twenty-five years ago the Yanks charged 
into Australia for their first taste of its 
unique brand of hospitality. 

Rambunctious and eager, they came away 
from the bloody beach landings and the bit- 
ter jungle fighting of the Pacific war for a 
few days of rest and recuperation in a land 
few of them ever had seen before. 

They got little rest and they did little 
recuperating. In fact, those high-living Yanks 
of the Second World War just about tore old 
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Sydney Town apart. And the Australians, 
rambunctious themselves, loved every min- 
ute of it. 

Now the Yanks are coming again from a 
different, dirty little jungle war in Asia. 
When the word got out last fall that Ameri- 
can fighting men would come here from 
Vietnam for rest and recuperation, memories 
of times past prepared Australians for an 
onslaught. 

THE “QUIET AMERICANS” 

The Aussies, hoping for the worst, were a 
little disappointed. 

The new Yanks doffed their uniforms, 
donned civilian clothes and quietly melted 
into Sydney’s teeming crowds, 

“I see about one of em a week,” said a 
taxi driver with a dismayed look that re- 
flected a lost experience, not a lost fare. 

The Australians have named their guests 
the “Quiet Americans.” But if the new Amer- 
ican soldier is more subdued than his dad, he 
still hasn't lost any of that old camaraderie 
with the Australians. 

Of all the nine cities a Vietnam fighting 
man can visit on R. & R., Sydney is the one 
that swamps him with the most hospitality. 

Taxi drivers have turned off their meters 
and taken G.I.’s on all-day tours. Australian 
families are on waiting lists to invite soldiers 
to dinner. And ranchers in Australia’s out- 
back” have been known to pay a serviceman’s 
air fare to their homes in the interior. 

When a G.I. arrives there he is greeted by 
a group of Australian matrons at the R. & R. 
center in a downtown hotel. The women ask 
each visiting soldier what he wants to do in 
Australia. Most of the requests, from petting 
a kangaroo to visiting an Australian home, 
are filled almost immediately. 

While the married men head for Hono- 
lulu and some of the servicemen are flying to 
Australia, R. & R. for most of the Vietnam 
fighting men means five days in one of seven 
Oriental cities. 


ASIAN ATTRACTIONS 


Each Asian center has its own special at- 
tractions. Few G.I.’s are disgruntled if they 
show up in Kuala Lumpur instead of Tokyo 
or in Taipei instead of Bangkok. Still, as often 
as possible, the G.I.’s are allowed to select the 
site. 

So a GI. might head for Tokyo because 
his big brother extolled Japan’s mama-san 
reputation after the Korean War. 

Another might choose Hong Kong because, 
as the sailors say, it’s the biggest PX in the 
world. They come back carting tape recorders, 
cameras, tailor-made suits and, usually, 
hangovers. 

Few of them had ever heard of Penang 
before Vietnam, but now that Malaysian city 
is a favorite among the Marines. 

Bangkok, all the returnees say, has the 
friendliest and prettiest girls. 

Taipei is picking up a word-of-mouth rep- 
utation as the most underrated of all the 
R. & R. cities. The word is out that the 
smart set heads for the Nationalist China 
capital. 

History buffs like Singapore, but they 
usually find more than history there. 

It is obvious that there are many more 
chances for trouble in the rest-and-recupera- 
tion program in the Asian cities. Almost all 
the cities are risking political problems and 
antiwar demonstrations by allowing visits 
by Vietnam fighting men. 

In Hong Kong, for instance, where the 
British and the Communist Chinese have 
been involved in an eyeball-to-eyeball con- 
frontation, one of the sore-points is the R. 
& R. program. 

AVOID DEMONSTRATIONS 


But most of the G.I.’s are smart enough 
to steer a wide course around political dem- 
onstrations. 

The G.I. who is cut loose for five days in 
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Bangkok or Taipei or any of the Asian cen- 
ters finds plenty of opportunities for thera- 
peutic hell-raising—maybe too many oppor- 
tunities to suit worried Mom back home. But 
almost anyone in Vietnam who is interested 
in the welfare of the G.I.’s thinks that 
R. & R. hell-raising, after all, is the best 
medicine in the world for a war-weary Amer- 
ican fighting man. 

There is no one in Vietnam any more con- 
cerned about the welfare of his “boys” than 
the Army’s 4th Division chaplain, a rough- 
edged and crusty Catholic priest from Brook- 
lyn, Father Joseph Francis Sheehan. 

Father Sheehan gets a little sore when 
someone attaches what he calls the “stigma 
that my boys are all off sinning” when they 
are on R. & R. 

“You can’t stop a man from going to hell 
if he wants to get there,” the priest says. 
“And it doesn't make any difference whether 
he’s in a little town in Georgia, in the city 
of New York or in Hong Kong.” 

Father Sheehan says that R. & R. is not 
just important but also essential for the 
morale of the troops. 

UNIQUE AIRLINE 

Here in Hong Kong Pan American operates 
a unique airline within an airline that whisks 
the G.I.'s out of the war into the world. 

The most discouraging thing that could 
happen to an eager G.I. heading for R. & R. 
would be to have his flight scrubbed or de- 
layed seriously. The R. & R. airline has had 
an on-time rating of between 90 and 92 per- 
cent, far higher than the record of most 
commercial airlines. 

Much of the credit for the almost flawless 
record of the R. & R. airline belongs to a 
soft-spoken former Pan Am pilot named 
Thomas J. Flanagan. Recently named Pan 
Am's vice president for Far East operations, 
Flanagan had the R. & R. airline in operation 
only three weeks after the government de- 
cided to start the program, 

And the stewardesses have developed a 
rapport with their passengers that you see 
on few commercial flights. 

“Getting on a plane with 162 soldiers is a 
bit unnerving the first time,” said Peggy 
Deuringer of South Bend, Ind. “You expect 
them to tear everything apart. But it’s just 
the opposite. They aren’t rowdy. They’re the 
most polite people you'll ever meet.“ 


U.N. ACTION CENSURING ISRAEL IS 
SETBACK TO MIDDLE EAST PEACE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations Security Council's one- 
sided censure of Israel for attacking Jor- 
dan is both an unfair slap at Israel and 
a setback for peace generally in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The censure resolution “condemns” 
what Israel did, mentioning Israel by 
name. In much vaguer language, the res- 
olution “deplores all violent incidents in 
violation of the cease fire.” But nowhere 
in the resolution does the Security Coun- 
cil mention Jordan by name, or mention 
by name the Al Fatah terrorist organiza- 
tion that provoked Israel from bases on 
Jordanian soil. 

There are strong indications that the 
resolution will lead to more strife along 
the border, not less. The stiff condemna- 
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tion of Israel, measured against the rel- 
atively mild criticism of the terrorist ac- 
tivity, will tell the terrorists that the 
blame is not really on their side. It will 
give them the moral support to continue 
to destroy life and property inside Israel, 
to shell Israel settlements, and to plant 
mines such as the one that blew up an 
Israel schoolbus earlier this month. 

The United Nations Security Council, 
Mr. Speaker, could have taken steps to 
cool down the tense border crisis by dis- 
patching a peacekeeping force to the 
scene. Instead it has made the situation 
hotter by ill-timed and ill-considered 
words. 

A final thing we must realize, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the Soviet Union has 
scored yet another diplomatic victory in 
the Middle East arena. By pressing for 
the condemnation of Israel in the Secu- 
rity Council, the Soviet Union has once 
again acted as the patron of the Arab 
bloc. The rise of Soviet power in the Mid- 
dle East calls for a U.S. policy that is 
unmistakably committed to holding back 
Soviet influence there. Too often in the 
past the United States has fallen back 
to a stance of “neutrality” in the Middle 
East, a nonposition that has helped the 
Soviet Union make the inroads it has. 
Now is the time for realism, before it is 
too late. 


MORE SQUANDERMANIA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that the General Ac- 
counting Office in its usual thorough 
manner, has once again exposed a need- 
less waste of the taxpayers’ money for 
some useless “think factory” research re- 
ports. 

In this case, the GAO discovered that 
some of the officials in the Office of Civil 
Defense have squandered nearly $2 mil- 
lion on an outfit in New York State 
called the Hudson Institute. 

And here is some of what they got 
for this nice little piece of change: 

First. A study, entitled “On the Rat- 
ing of Blast Shelters,” that even the 
civil defense people themselves ad- 
mitted was worthless because it added 
nothing whatsoever to what was already 
known about rating blast shelters. 

Second. A study, on “A New Look at 
the Design of Low-Budget Civil Defense 
Systems,” was also worthless because it 
was simply, to quote the civil defense 
people, “a rehash of old, if not tired, 
ideas.” 

Third. A report, on “Management 
Requirements for Crisis Civil Defense 
Programs,” was so inept and superficial 
that the civil defense official responsible 
said he approved it only because it had 
already been paid for. 

Fourth. Still another report was so bad 
that its distribution was strictly limited 
because the civil defense official who ap- 
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proved it said he saw no reason for “load- 
ing bookshelves with a report for which 
he saw no value.” 

Mr. Speaker, this ridiculous outfit up 
on the banks of the Hudson River has 
been handed over $5 million by the Fed- 
eral Government’s giveaway artists since 
it was formed in 1961. 

The Hudson Institute is the brainchild 
of one Herman Kahn, who apparently 
learned how soft a touch “Uncle Sucker” 
is when he was working for another 
think factory—the Rand Corp. 

Kahn has also created a new gimmick 
by which he explains away the amazing 
ability of his so-called researchers to 
come up with just plain junk time after 
time. 

Here is what he told the GAO: 

This kind of speculative research (that 
Hudson performs) must be evaluated on the 
kind of “batting average” basis, and if the 
batting average gets too high, we believe that 
one should be suspicious that the work is 
not being imaginative and adventurous 
enough. 


Now is that not nice? 

Mr. Speaker, spending money for this 
sort of nonsense is part of the reason 
this Nation is in the most serious finan- 
cial trouble it has been in for a century. 

Perhaps that has not filtered down 
into the bomb shelter over there in the 
Pentagon. Certainly Herman Kahn is not 
going to tell them about the administra- 
tion's will-o-the-wisp “austerity” pro- 
gram because Kahn is living off the 
squandermania that grips the adminis- 
tration so tightly. 

But I would recommend that every 
Member of the House, and certainly 
every member of the press, read this 
GAO report carefully. 

This Hudson Institute is just one ex- 
ample of the mushrooming growth of 
these so-called nonprofit think factories 
that are bleeding us for $16 billions in 
research money each year. 

This sort of foolishness has got to stop 
and I cannot think of a better way to 
start than by cutting off this outfit right 
now. 


THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF OKLAHO- 
MA’S LEGISLATURE STANCHLY 
SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT’S POL- 
ICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues may have noticed a re- 
cent article in the newspapers wherein 
the Nation was informed that by a 
unanimous vote of the State Senate of 
Oklahoma, including the nine Republi- 
can members, that body loyally took its 
stand in support of President Johnson’s 
policies in pursuing the struggle in Viet- 
nam to an honorable conclusion. The 
action taken by the State senate had 
also, on March 19, the day before, been 
taken by the house of representatives. 
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The resolutions of both of these bodies of 
Oklahoma’s Legislature reflect the pa- 
triotism and loyalty of the people of 
Oklahoma. I am proud of Oklahoma, my 
native State. In this case, the action of 
the legislature reflects great credit upon 
the people of Oklahoma who have elected 
a legislature dedicated to the welfare of 
Oklahoma and the entire Nation. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, I pre- 
sent a copy of the resolution of both 
houses of our State legislature for in- 
clusion in the RECORD: 
ENROLLED SENATE RESOLUTION 79 


Resolution expressing confidence in and sup- 
port for President Johnson and the United 
States military and civilian forces in Viet- 
nam; recommending the continuation of 
military operations through to an honor- 
able conclusion; and directing distribution 
Whereas, this Nation, as the leader of the 

“free world,” is presently being called on to 

commit military supplies and fighting men in 

Vietnam for the protection and preservation 

of freedom and for the prevention of world 

Communist domination; and 
Whereas, Communist aggression in this 

small country or in any country cannot and 

should not be tolerated; and 

Whereas, the policy presently being pur- 
sued in Vietnam by the Commander in Chief 
and the military and civilian forces appears 
to be the only plausible approach for the 
protection of our national interest and the 
interest of all the free world; and 

Whereas, the policy of military operations 
should be followed through to an honorable 
conclusion; and 

Whereas, President Johnson and the United 
States Military and Civilian Forces in Viet- 
mam deserve and should have the undivided 
support of all. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the second session of the thirty-first 
Oklahoma Legislature: 

Section 1. The Senate of the Second Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-first Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture does hereby express confidence in and 
support for President Johnson and the 
United States Military and Civilian Forces in 
their valorous effort in the preservation of 
freedom, and does hereby recommend that 
this policy be pursued through to an honor- 
able conclusion. 

Section 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution, after consideration and 
enrollment, shall be prepared for and sent 
to President Johnson, the Secretary of De- 
fense, to each member of the Oklahoma Con- 
gressional Delegation, and to each member 
of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Adopted by the Senate the 20th day of 

, 1968. 
CLEM MCSPADDEN, 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 

Attest: 

Basi. R. WILSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


ENROLLED HOUSE RESOLUTION 623 

Resolution expressing confidence in and sup- 

port for President Johnson and the United 

States military and civilian forces in Viet 

Nam; recommending the continuation of 

military operations through to an hon- 

orable conclusion; and directing distribu- 

tion 

Whereas, this Nation, as the leader of the 
“free world”, is presently being called on to 
commit military supplies and fighting men 
in Viet Nam for the protection and preserva- 
tion of freedom and for the prevention of 
world Communist domination; and 

Whereas, Communist aggression in this 
small country or in any country cannot and 
should not be tolerated; and 
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Whereas, the policy presently being pur- 
sued in Viet Nam by the Commander in 
Chief and the military and civilian forces ap- 
pears to be the only plausible approach for 
the protection of our national interest and 
the interest of all the free world; and 

Whereas, the policy of military operations 
should be followed through to an honorable 
conclusion; and 

Whereas, President Johnson, and the 
United States Military and Civilian forces 
in Viet Nam deserve and should have the 
undivided support of all. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the second session of 
the thirty-first Oklahoma Legislature: 

Section 1. The House of Representatives of 
the Second Session of the Thirty-first Okla- 
homa Legislature does hereby express con- 
fidence in and support for President Johnson 
and the United States Military and Civilian 
forces in their valorous effort in the preser- 
vation of freedom, and does hereby recom- 
mend that this policy be pursued through to 
an honorable conclusion. 

Section 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution, after consideration and 
enrollment, shall be prepared for and sent 
to President Johnson, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and to each member of the Oklahoma 
Congressional Delegation. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 19th day of March, 1968. 

Rex Privert, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for yielding. 
I certainly agree with him in his state- 
ment of pride in the action of our legis- 
lature. The action of the Oklahoma 
Legislature represents not only the pa- 
triotism and loyalty of our people in 
Oklahoma, as mentioned by the leader, 
but also their commonsense and good 
judgment. I had intended to place the 
same resolutions in the REcorp and am 
very glad of the majority leader's action 
on them. 

The gentleman said that some people 
may have noticed an article in the news- 
papers pertaining to these resolutions. 
If you did notice it in the big city news- 
papers, you had to be reading your 
newspapers very carefully, because it 
had about an inch of space in the great 
newspaper that is supposed to print “all 
the news that is fit to print.” I just won- 
der how much space it would have had 
if this legislative action had been a 
unanimous action condemning the Presi- 
dent and our policies in Vietnam. My 
opinion is it would have had a lot more 
space because somehow or other we seem 
to find it very difficult to get appropriate 
attention in some of the press for actions 
in support of the President. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished majority leader in 
praising the Oklahoma Legislature for 
this action, and to say that we are all 
very proud to be able to say that the 
people of Oklahoma have not forgotten 
who the real enemies of this Nation are. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all other mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation and any 
other Members desiring to do so, may 
extend their remarks at this point on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DANIELS INTRODUCES BILL TO AID 
IRISH IMMIGRATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
unfortunate results of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1965 has been a 
sharp decrease in the number of immi- 
grants from the Republic of Ireland. 

The number of visas actually issued for 
Irish nationals has dropped from 4,619 
in 1964 to 1,809 in 1967. 

One reason for this is section 212 
(a) (14) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1965 which makes it 
mandatory for a potential immigrant to 
obtain a labor certificate stating that his 
entry will not displace an American 
worker. 

When you add to this provision, sec- 
tion 204(a), which makes it mandatory 
for sixth preference immigrants, skilled 
and unskilled workers, to be admitted 
only after their employer in this country 
requests a visa, it is easy to see why Irish 
immigration to the United States has 
dwindled. 

Mr. Speaker, Irish immigration has 
enriched this Nation from our earliest 
days, and I for one would not want to 
close the door to Irish immigrants. Be- 
cause Ireland is an English-speaking na- 
tion and its customs and institutions are 
so close to our own, the Irish immigrant 
tends to become assimilated very rapidly. 
Because Ireland is a poor country and so 
many of its most energetic sons and 
daughters do emigrate, I would like to 
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see these young people come to our 
shores. Surely, this is good for Ireland, 
but it is good for America as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
today which I think will help correct 
this situation which surely has arisen 
by accident rather than design. My bill 
would remove the definite job require- 
ment contained in section 204(a) and 
would, in addition, amend that section 
of the bill, 212(a) (14), requiring aliens 
in some categories to obtain a work cer- 
3 to conform with the pre- 1965 
aw. 

I urge all Members to join with me 
in support of this worthy bill. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CANNED MUSH- 
ROOM INDUSTRY DUE TO IN- 
CREASED IMPORTS IS IN A DES- 
PERATE PLIGHT 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House the desperate plight of the Penn- 
sylvania canned mushroom industry 
caused by ever increasing imports of 
canned mushrooms, particularly from 
Taiwan. 

This problem has been brewing for 
some time but has reached crisis pro- 
portions in the last few months. Imports 
of Taiwanese canned mushrooms have 
risen from practically nothing a few 
years ago to 710,000 cases last year when 
they supplied nearly one-third of the 
domestic market. Chinese exporters 
recently announced that they plan to sell 
1 million cases in the United States dur- 
ing 1968, an increase of 41 percent. They 
plan to take such action although they 
must know that this increase will severely 
injure the domestic industry. 

The situation of the domestic industry 
is vividly described in the following 
tables based on U.S. Department of 
Agriculture data as well as in material 
prepared by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which I would like 
to insert at this point for the RECORD: 


MUSHROOMS, CANNED—IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Calendar year Taiwan France 
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Japan Switzer- Italy West Other Total 
land Germany 
Thousand pounds 
58 2 U [ees 5 337 
43 3 9 5 9 433 
116 8 12 9 955 
91 18 4 20 5 1,718 
43 13 3 28 26 2,572 
53 15 1 21 16 2,042 
58 17 16 19 40 2,042 
97 23 2 17 38 2,071 
232 11 7 21 40 2. 501 
434 24 20 18 22 2, 323 
901 24 16 20 24 2, 292 
2, 000 28 16 13 34 4.711 
2, 278 29 18 27 101 10,185 
7 31 5 14 29 13, 868 
7 11 18 190 10, 870 
352 36 30 14 143 13, 208 
325 12 11 34 161 14, 005 
25 39 4l 169 18, 050 
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MUSHROOMS, CANNED—IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


Taiwan 


Calendar year 


France 


[From the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture] 
Task Force MUSHROOM Brier 


From Table I, Canner’s Price Index, data 
indicates market prices little changed over 
the past five years, with a total increase of 
only 3% in finished product prices. 

From Table II, Grower Price Index's, data 
indicates growers are receiving prices over 
the past five years showing little changes, 
with only 1967 showing a slight increase, 
with presently prices identical to 1964 prices, 

From Table III, Mushroom Industry Labor 
Index's, data indicates hourly wages have 

ly increased from $1.00 per hour in 
1964 to $1.60 per hour in 1968, an increase 
of 60%. 

From Table IV, Mushroom Grower's Pro- 
file, indicates Contract and Harvesting labor 
constitutes 48% of the growers cost expense, 
added to this is a fair amount of supervisory 
labor expense, then surely it would be fair 
and true to assume labor represents better 
than half of an American growers total ex- 
pense dollar, or a comparison with Taiwan, 
where as methods of growing, both in Amer- 
ica and in Taiwan are the same as to labor 
intensiveness, prices of labor are drama- 
tically disparate. Prices of factory labor in 
Taiwan are 5c per hour, in America $1.60 
per hour are now minimum wages. 

From Table IV, Mushroom Growers Profile, 
indicates that compost is 34% of the Amer- 
ican growers expense cost. Here the dis- 
parity is just as great, in Taiwan mushroom 
growing is primarily conducted as an ad- 
junct to rice farming, hence the straw that 
is used for composting is available free as a 
by-product, prior to entrance into the mush- 
room business, most Taiwanese farmers used 
it for fuel in their homes and for thatch for 
their roofs. So in the majority of cases it 
is free or relatively low-cost or a bartered 
item with other farmers in area. 

In America, growers use straw as well. 
American mushroom growing is conducted 
in semi-urban areas as a sole single horti- 
cultural enterprise, with 90% of American 
Mushroom growers engaged in no other 
farming enterprise or crops. Hence they must 
purchase all of their straw and corn cobs 
from the nearby farming sector, with Berks 
and Chester counties the major mushroom 
producing areas situated in major dairy 
farming areas, straw is usually scarce and 
high. 

In America, growers use migrant labor, 
usually paid minimum wages of $1.40 per 
hour at growing level and $1.60 per hour at 
processing levels. In Taiwan, growers usual- 
ly use the free family labor force, or at 
worse during peak harvesting times local 
peasant and child labor for which they pay 


Japan Switzer- Italy West Other Total 
land Germany 
Thousand dollars 

36 1 1 4 200 
34 2 10 3 4 257 
96 18 10 9 7 570 
79 13 7 13 5 959 
36 10 6 20 16 1,378 
53 8 3 15 8 1,106 

53 14 13 14 21 1,220 

87 21 2 16 39 1, 407 
160 11 6 21 37 1,567 
291 19 10 19 1,415 
540 25 10 21 17 1,519 
1,166 27 15 11 19 2.909 
1,205 17 26 55 5,319 
760 37 5 16 21 7,187 
428 7 18 10 104 5,659 
247 57 26 18 77 7,116 
206 18 13 45 106 7,705 
349 43 49 103 10,265 


3 to 4 cents per hour, with Taiwan Canners 
in the processing sector paying only 5 cents 
per hour for Factory labor. 

So it can readily be seen that in the areas 
of compost and labor where the greatest 
disparity appears, there is about a gap of 60c 
of the total cost factor or dollar. 

Where a Taiwan canner/grower makes a 
net of over 47%, American canner/growers 
have in the past five years had to be satis- 
fied with less than 10%. 

Where an American has tremendous 
amounts of capital investments in modern 
mushroom growing houses, the Taiwanese 
has little invested in his primitive straw 
thatched huts and houses. 

With Labor 48%, Compost 34% as shown 
in the cost expense profile constituting 
82% of an American growers cost expense, a 
Taiwanese with straw from the family farm 
in most cases free, and labor at 5c per hour 
on average, this constitutes less than 10% 
of a Taiwanese growers cost expense, as per 
data in the 1967 Far East study and com- 
pendium, which was presented at the Lan- 
caster seminar by the Penna. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 


CANNED MUSHROOMS 
U.S. SUPPLY, STOCKS, AND SHIPMENTS 


Pounds Per- 

cent 

1966-67 1967-68 change 
Inventory, Oct. 1 stocks... 7,365,456 9, 750, 804 +33 
Pack, Oct. 1-Feb. 1 . 17, 845,812 19, 334, 676 +8 
Supply to Feb. 1. --- 25,211,268 29, 085, 15 
Stocks, Feb. 1. --- 9,219,780 12, 596, 892 37 

Shipments during 

lanuary *_._.._ 2.2... 4,491,864 3,911,676 -13 
Shipments, Oct. 1-Feb. 1.. 15,991,488 16, 488, 588 +3 


Pack includes domestic production for canning plus imports, 
+Shipments and demand or sales are synonymous. 
U.S. TOTAL, 1967-68—PACK AND IMPORTS DURING 
JANUARY 


Per- 
1967 units cent 
of total 


CAN SIZE 
156,081 24.9 -7 
305,103 48.8 +28 
48,334 7.7 —23 
22,536 3.6 —30 
29,015 4.6 +1 
24/2446 oz....- 41,634 7.1 46,162 7.4 11 
12437 * 15,978 2.7 20,31 3.2 120 
U.S. total... 588, 784 100.0 627, 546 100. 0 +7 
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U.S. TOTAL, 1967-68—SHIPMENTS DURING JANUARY 


CAN SIZE 
31.5 149,307 25.7 —29 
39.3 285, 380 45.7 +1 
11.4 51,398 8.9 —33 
4.0 25,913 4.5 —2 
4.5 25,146 4.3 —16 
24/244 2 40,463 6.1 2.872 7.4 +6 
12/44% o.. —— 21, 224 3.2 20,546 3.5 —3 
U.S, total... 665, 521 100.0 580, 562 100.0 —13 


U.S. TOTAL, 1967-68—STOCKS (SOLD AND UNSOLD) IN 
CANNERS’ HANDS FEB. 1 


CAN SIZE 
24/2 oz_--.--- 511,139 35.4 452,314 247 —12 
240 (REDE. „976 36.1 702,661 384 +35 
$ 8&0 140,895 7.7 +22 
z 7.3 91,099 50 —13 
1 3.3 113,817 6.2 +134 

GLASS 

24/244 oz_...- 116,218 8.1 236,862 12.9 +104 
12A 8 28 842 1.8 93,049 5.1 260 
U.S. total... 1,443,324 100.0 1,830,697 100,0 +27 


Mr. Speaker, this factual and revealing 
information speaks for itself and shows 
the need for immediate action to restrict 
uncontrolled import competition. 

The Pennsylvania congressional dele- 
gation has met with representatives of 
the Department of State, Agriculture, 
and AID. We have urged these depart- 
ments to convince the Chinese Govern- 
ment that it would be in the mutual in- 
terest of the United States and Chinese 
industries if restraints were imposed on 
mushroom exports. The U.S. industry 
does not seek to cut back foreign trade, 
and even though mushroom imports al- 
ready supply nearly one-third of U.S. 
consumption, domestic producers would 
be prepared to see imports grow in 
proportion to the growth of domestic 
consumption. I have long been and re- 
main an advocate of preserving the jobs 
of the American workingman. However, 
I believe—and I am sure my colleagues 
agree with me—that mushroom imports 
cannot be permitted to wipe out the do- 
mestic mushroom industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to be able to 
report that the administration shares the 
concern of the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation and that discussions 
between the United States and Chinese 
Governments have been held at extreme- 
ly high levels for the past month. Unfor- 
tunately, despite these efforts, the 
Chinese Government has remained ob- 
durate and refused to take any action to 
alleviate the present desperate situation. 

Time is running out. 

We are reaching the peak of the do- 
mestic crop and a major price break will 
soon occur unless action is taken. 

While I continue to prefer to have this 
situation handled in a reasonable and 
flexible manner by Chinese export re- 
straints, if no action is taken by April 1, 
I will introduce legislation to impose 
quantitative limitations on imports of 
canned mushrooms. I would like to re- 
peat that I continue to hope such action 
will not be necessary. However, if it is, 
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I hope that my colleagues will support 
legislation necessary to prevent this be- 
leaguered industry from being destroyed. 


REINSTATEMENT OF JOHNSON- 
O'MALLEY PROGRAM IN CALIFOR- 
NIA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Tunney] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, California 
Indian education is a no man’s land, 
lying between the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, with neither side accepting re- 
sponsibility for the particular educa- 
tional needs of Indian children. As a 
consequence, those needs have been 
unmet. This was not always so. Until 
the 1950’s the Federal Government pro- 
vided Johnson-O’Malley grants-in-aid of 
$318,500 annually to California to help 
improve Indian educational opportunity. 
Progress was being made. Then these 
funds were phased out, on the assump- 
tion that the State would assume the 
responsibility for providing comparable 
assistance. It has not. Although Indian 
children attend public schools through- 
out the State, they are submerged in the 
general student body and their severe 
and unique educational problems are 
glossed over. As a result, Indian educa- 
tion in California—and with it, the living 
conditions and advancement of the In- 
dian people generally—has stagnated. 
Thus the February 1966 report of the 
California State Advisory Commission on 
Indian Affairs declares: 

High schools with high percentages of en- 
rolled Indian students reported a dropout 
rate which is three times higher for Indians 
(21 percent) than for non-Indians (7 per- 
cent), with some schools reporting rates 
which range from 30 to 75 percent. Needless 
to say, few Indian students finish high school, 
few attend college, and many who have grad- 
uated from high school receive an inferior 
education because of lack of teacher concern 
or the failure of the school system to devise 
compensatory teaching techniques to cope 
with students of differing cultural back- 
grounds. 


I have met with the Indian people and 
their children in California and have be- 
come increasingly disturbed by their 
frustration, their defeated hopes. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Federal Govern- 
ment continuing this neglect, when it 
provides Johnson-O’Malley assistance to 
Indians in so many other States, as 
rightly it should. 

If we are to honor our obligation to 
these people, we must reconsider this 
discrimination and reinstate a Johnson- 
O'Malley program in California. 

New educational opportunities will 
help the Indians of California to make a 
better life for themselves and their chil- 
dren, Of equal importance, improved edu- 
cation will help them to be more produc- 
tive citizens, to the benefit of their com- 
munities, the State, and the Nation. 

The Federal Government, particularly 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has on a 
national basis increasingly recognized 
Indian needs and spent more and more 
to meet them over the past few decades, 
with current Federal Indian expendi- 
tures totaling approximately one-third of 
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a billion dollars annually. By contrast, 
although California is the fourth or fifth 
most populous State in terms of native 
Indian population—and first or second 
if relocated Indians are included—the 
Federal Government began withdrawing 
its services and programs for California 
Indians in the late 1940’s and most were 
ended by the mid-1950's, except for trus- 
teeship of the land. 

This has produced some ironic re- 
sults. The Sherman Institute in River- 
side, Calif., for example, is open to Indi- 
ans from other States but closed to the 
Indians of California—even though sev- 
eral million dollars were deducted from 
the claim award of the California Indians 
to pay for past maintenance and opera- 
tion of Sherman. Similarly, three of the 
BIA’s seven national relocation or em- 
ployment assistance offices are located in 
California, yet few California Indians 
receive help from these offices. The same 
is true of the Madera Training Center 
for Indians, a project in California cost- 
ing approximately $2 million per year. 

But the most egregious instance of un- 
equal treatment of the California Indians 
is the cutoff of Johnson-O’Malley Act 
funds in the 1950’s. Until 1953, California 
received $318,500 of these Federal grant- 
in-aid funds annually for California 
Indian educational assistance. Com- 
mencing in that year, Johnson-O’Malley 
funds were withdrawn at the rate of 
$50,000 per year until, in 1958, they were 
completely eliminated. For the past 10 
years, then, California Indians have lost 
several million dollars in such assistance. 
Who can say how many more Indian 
youths would have remained in school 
over this decade, how many more would 
not be skilled laborers or engineers or 
doctors, if the Johnson-O’Malley funds 
had remained available to give them the 
extra boost they so badly needed? The 
dollar loss to these individuals, their 
families and communities, resulting from 
their lost chances and undeveloped 
talents, probably exceeds by severalfold 
the amount of Johnson-O’Malley funds 
that would have been expended. 

The fundamental injustice of this sit- 
uation is highlighted when we consider 
that 19 other States will receive 
$13,352,000 in Johnson-O’Malley assist- 
ance for fiscal year 1969. Most of these 
States have far smaller Indian popula- 
tions than California. If California were 
given the same percentage—12 percent— 
of Johnson-O’Malley funds which it re- 
ceived when the phaseout began in 1953, 
it would receive $1,602,240 of the 
$13,352,000. 

The Federal policy of discrimination 
against California Indians was based 
largely on two assumptions: First, that 
the California Indians would be speedily 
terminated; and, second, that the State 
would step in to provide the necessary 
services. Both premises have proven 
false. 

Relatively few Indians and acres of 
trust land have been terminated; and 
termination seems even less likely to 
occur in the future because most Indians 
do not believe that it benefits them. In- 
deed, many Government officials now 


question whether precipitous termina- 
tion is desirable. 
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As for the second assumption, the 
State has not provided any educational 
programs geared to the special needs of 
the Indians. They continue to drop out, 
or be “pushed out,” as one member of the 
State commission on public education 
has phrased it, at an alarming rate. 

No one would deny the great educa- 
tional needs of Indians in other States, 
but there is something quite awry when 
Federal policy discriminates against an 
important segment of American Indians 
and for reasons which, if they ever had 
any force, have become meaningless. 
The Indians of California ask not for 
preference, only equality. 

A consensus has developed in Cali- 
fornia concerning the need for reinstate- 
ment of a Johnson-O’Malley program. 
The first education recommendation of 
the State advisory commission on Indian 
affairs is reinstatement of such a pro- 
gram. Also, a study entitled “A Johnson- 
O’Malley Educational Program for Cali- 
fornia Indians,” by the commission’s staff 
analyst, Anthony D. Brown, documented 
withdrawal of the program and recom- 
mended its reinstatement, suggesting a 
number of specific uses to which John- 
son-O’Malley funds could be put. Three 
State senators and three assemblymen 
recently coauthored a resolution, intro- 
duced in the legislature on January 22, 
1967, as Senate Joint Resolution 3, which 
would memorialize Congress to restore 
Federal services for California Indians. 
The first Federal program mentioned is 
Johnson-O'Malley. This resolution has 
cleared the senate rules committee with 
a do pass recommendation. It is expected 
to reach the senate floor very soon and 
appears to have no opposition. 

In addition, California law, Welfare 
and Institutions Code, section 8200, au- 
thorizes the State to receive Federal 
funds to assist in the education of Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

Most heartening of all, a grassroots 
all-Indian organization, known as the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Indian Education, 
has been established in California. The 
committee obtained a small foundation 
grant; sponsored an All-Indian State- 
wide Conference on Indian Education, 
participated in by approximately 150 In- 
dians from all parts of the State; and 
published an 80-page report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. This report 
makes numerous specific recommenda- 
tions to parents, teachers, counselors, 
school board members, and administra- 
tors, and State and Federal officials, for 
the improvement of Indian education in 
California. The conference and report 
mark the beginning of a new era of Cali- 
fornia Indian interest in education for 
their children. The first recommendation 
of the conference was reinstatement of a 
Johnson-O’Malley program. 

Through an auspicious confluence of 
circumstances there now exists a new 
chance for the California Indians, an 
opportunity to participate more fully in 
American life and yet preserve that 
which is unique in their own special 
heritage. No new act of Congress is 
needed. The BIA has ended the Johnson- 
O'Malley program by administrative ac- 
tion and can reinstate it in the same 
manner. 
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It is, however, of the utmost impor- 
tance that a new Johnson-O’Malley pro- 
gram fulfill certain minimum conditions 
if it is to be effective: 

First. The program should be operated 
at the State level to insure efficient ad- 
ministration and maximum coordination. 

Second. The program should provide 
special educational assistance only for 
Indians, not subsidize local taxpayers. 
Such subsidization is necessary in areas 
where there are large blocs of untaxed 
Federal Indian lands, but in those cases 
impacted area funds can be used and 
Johnson-O’Malley funds ought not to be 
diverted from the purpose embodied in 
the act, the improvement of Indian 
education. 

Third. The program should be avail- 
able to nontrust as well as trust Indians, 
as is the case in other States. This is 
especially necessary in California, where, 
because the U.S. Senate failed to ratify 
the United States-California Indian 
treaties of 1851-52—after the Indians 
had surrendered their lands in reliance 
on the treaties—the great majority of the 
Indians are homeless. It would be the 
ultimate injustice to deny California In- 
dians a program available to Indians 
elsewhere because the Federal Govern- 
ment dishonored its promise to them. 

Fourth. The California Indians should 
participate in the development of the 
programs, policies, and goals and Indian 
representatives should share in the re- 
sponsibility for supervising the on-going 
programs. 

The foregoing conditions are based for 
the most part on recommendations con- 
tained in the ad hoc committee report 
and the study for the State advisory com- 
mission on Indian affairs. I also com- 
mend the other recommendations in 
those papers to the attention of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

The need is clear, the opportunity pres- 
ent. I call upon the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to meet its responsibility to the 
Indians of California and reinstate a 
Johnson-O’Malley program there. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Tunney] upon bringing this problem to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

As I am well aware, the gentleman has 
@ large Indian population which resides 
in the congressional district which it is 
his honor to represent. As the gentleman 
from California knows, I represent an 
urban district, but a district wherein I 
wish to indicate the fact that we have a 
large number of Indians, Indians located 
in the Los Angeles area. Many of them 
are located in the congressional district 
which I represent. They have called this 
problem to my attention also. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly wish to add 
my voice to the plea which has been 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. Tunney] for the 
restoration of the Johnson-O’Malley 
funds. In my opinion this represents a 
most critical situation and further repre- 
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sents a failure on the part of the Federal 
Government to recognize the means of 
meeting the particular, the peculiar, cul- 
tural background of these first inhabit- 
ants of our country. 

It is a definite need, and I believe we 
would be greatly remiss if we did not seek 
to meet this need in some fashion or 
other. 

So I want to compliment the gentle- 
man from California on his fine presen- 
tation, and I want to join with him and 
do everything I can. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express appreciation also to the 
gentleman from California for pointing 
so effectively and so drastically to a prob- 
lem that does need attention in his State, 
and to commend the gentleman also for 
the great work and diligence the gen- 
tleman has brought to Indian problems 
all over the country through his service 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

I know that the gentleman consistently 
has voted for and supported measures to 
assist the Indians in their various,needs 
all over the country. I certainly have deep 
sympathy for the gentleman in connec- 
tion with the problem he has in Cali- 
fornia. 

I believe that one of the problems that 
we have had in Indian legislation over a 
long period of time has been the tend- 
ency on the part of some people to re- 
late Indian programs entirely to In- 
dian lands, and to forget that it is the 
Indian himself, and the Indian child in 
particular, that should be our special 
concern, and not so much the Indian- 
held lands. I believe that this has been 
the position of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in all of the actions that I have 
observed him to take in the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I, too, 
certainly hope it will be possible to im- 
prove our programs with regard to the 
Indians in California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
agree more with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. Certainly he has provided 
tremendous leadership in this regard on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and I want to thank him for his 
comments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join the gentleman 
in the well in the statement that he has 
made concerning legislation for the In- 
dians in California, and the Indians 
throughout the Nation. I believe we have 
one of the largest Indian populations of 
our country in California, and we are 
growing day by day. And when I was in 
the senate of the State legislature we 
thought that we could handle the prob- 
lems of the Indians in California, I want 
to say that I hope we can take advantage 
of the Johnson-O’Malley funds, and that 
we can get into this program and thus 
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assist in the progress and the welfare of 
the Indians of California. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an area that 
has a great many Indians on the ranch- 
erias and elsewhere. As I said, I know 
that within the State of California we 
have a very large population of Indians. 

The gentleman in the well serves us 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and I commend him on 
bringing this matter to our attention 
today, and I again want to compliment 
him for this because I believe that this 
is a correct move in behalf of the Indians 
of California, and the Indians through- 
out our Nation. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly want to thank the gentleman from 
California for his observations. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I would 
like to commend the gentleman very 
highly for bringing this very significant 
and important matter to our attention 
today. I also wish to say that I am very 
pleased to see somebody stand up on 
the floor of this House and talk out in 
strong, clear, and concise language about 
the first Americans, and about the for- 
gotten Americans, and about the Ameri- 
can Indian, who certainly has been 
passed by in many, many of the pro- 
grams that we here in the Congress have 
passed. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from California for his insight, for his 
fortitude, and for his knowledge in sup- 
port of and in speaking out for a group 
of certainly well-deserving Americans 
who, because of their small number, have 
too long gone unlooked after and un- 
regarded in this country. 

Not only are there, of course, Indians 
in California, that great State, but scat- 
tered throughout a great part of the 
United States. This is a national prob- 
lem, and it is really a national shame 
for the way the Indian has been treated 
by the rest of the people in this country. 

Again I want to thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me, and to commend him 
for a fine presentation. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROYBAL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to associate 
myself with the excellent statements 
made by the gentleman from California. 
I believe he had definitely portrayed the 
picture that emphatically exists. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
for bringing this matter to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a urban com- 
munity—and many of us who represent 
large city areas do not believe that the 
Indians within our particular districts 
have a problem. The truth of the matter 
is the city of Los Angeles alone has ap- 
proximately 20,000 Indians. And as we 
look at the statistics with regard to edu- 
cation and with regard to poverty, we 
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find that this is one area where these 
Indians actually play a major role. They 
are a part of the poverty of the cities 
and they are part of the poverty of the 
communities, that at the present time we 
are trying desperately to do something 
about their particular problem. 

So I commend the gentleman from 
California for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House, and I sin- 
cerely hope that more of us can actually 
join with the gentleman in seeing to it 
that the Johnson-O’Malley funds are 
made available not only for the State of 
California, but for the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much, and I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, there is just one point 
I would like to emphasize, and that deals 
with what would happen if the Johnson- 
O’Malley funds are restored to the State 
of California. 

In my opinion, the funds should be ad- 
ministered at the State level and not at 
the Washington level. I think the only 
way that you can get proper administra- 
tion would be at the grassroots level 
which in this case would be in Sacra- 
mento. 

Second, I feel it is important that the 
funds be used for the special educational 
needs of the Indians and not to subsidize 
local taxpayers. 

This differs slightly from impacted 
area funds. The funds would not go to 
school districts as a whole to be put in 
their general revenue funds, but would 
operate to take care of the special needs 
of Indians. 

You can have special teachers aids and 
perhaps have a State administrator who 
would be responsible for coordinating In- 
dian programs. 

Another point is that the funds should 
be made available to nontrust as well as 
trust Indians in California. Because the 
California Indian treaties were not rati- 
fied by the U.S. Senate in the period 1850 
through 1852, we have many homeless 
and landless Indians. These Indians 
should not be denied the benefits of John- 
son-O’Malley funds. 

Last, it seems to me Indians should 
participate in the development of the 
programs as well as sharing responsi- 
bility for administering the programs, 
because after all, the Indians know what 
their peculiar needs are and they should 
have the opportunity to voice these needs 
as well as to share, as I have indicated, 
in the responsibility to see that these 
needs are met. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do hope that the 
gentleman will pursue this matter in 
depth. We have an able Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Robert L. Bennett—an 
Indian himself, and I think he is the 
first Indian ever to hold the position of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I believe 
that Mr. Bennett feels just as the gen- 
tleman from California does that the 
problem of the Indian is not a problem 
of land and it is not a problem of land 
holdings. It is a problem of people, and 
the programs that are directed at these 
problems must deal with people and his 
children particularly if we are going to 
get effective long-term answers. 
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I certainly fee] that the gentleman will 
find a sympathetic listener in the person 
of the present occupant of the chair of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. TUNNEY, I cannot agree with the 
gentleman more. I think Mr. Bennett, 
the Commissioner of Indian Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has proved most respon- 
sive to the needs of the Indians and has 
been most imaginative in every way in 
trying to bring about a change of policy. 
After all for the past 100 years we have 
had a Bureau of Indian Affairs and with 
the millions and millions of dollars that 
have been spent it is quite clear that the 
funds have not been allocated properly 
and there has not been a sensitivity to 
those needs of the Indians. Because if 
there had been we would have had a 
much different condition existing on the 
reservations, as well as with the Indians 
who live off of the reservation, than we 
have now. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I join in the 
remarks of my good friend and colleague 
from California [Mr. Tunney] in sup- 
porting the reinstatement of the John- 
son-O’Malley grants-in-aid to California 
to help improve Indian educational 
opportunities. 

The State of California has not as- 
sumed the responsibility for providing 
comparable assistance to the Indians of 
California as that provided under the 
Johnson-O’Malley program. For the past 
10 years, California Indians have lost 
several million dollars which would have 
been theirs from such assistance. The 
situation is critical, as the school dropout 
rate for Indians is three times higher 
than for non-Indians, and I am informed 
that some schools are reporting rates 
which range from 30 to 75 percent. 
Johnson-O’Malley funds would help to 
remedy this situation. 

I know many of my colleagues recog- 
nize the severe and unique educational 
problems of the Indians and as such, I 
am sure you will support the reinstate- 
ment of this worthy program in 
California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CORMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to join 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Tunney], in urging that 
consideration be given to the reinstate- 
ment of the Johnson-O’Malley grants- 
in-aid program to California. 

These grants were instituted many 
years ago and provided $318,500 annually 
to California to help improve educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian children. 
The history of this program clearly 
shows that good progress was being 
made in projects geared to the special 
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needs of these children. The grants 
began to be phased out in 1953 when it 
was felt that the California Indians 
would be terminated and that in the 
interim the State would provide the 
necessary comparable services to the 
schools. But neither was done; and the 
California Indians have been left with- 
out the valuable assistance that the 
grants had previously provided. 

Since the time the program began to 
be phased out, there is every indication 
that Indian children in the State have 
received the kind of inferior education 
that results from lack of funds with 
which to treat their special needs. As a 
result, the California Indian high school 
students have the highest percentage 
of dropouts among ethnic groups in the 
State. 

The reinstatement of the Johnson- 
O’Malley grants will give new hope to 
the Indian families; it will offer young 
people an opportunity to become pro- 
ductive citizens and benefit themselves 
and their communities. 

The State of California has indicated 
a strong desire to have the Johnson- 
O'Malley program reinstated. It has be- 
come the focus of the State advisory 
commission on Indian affairs, the sub- 
ject of a special study on the Johnson- 
O’Malley educational program, and one 
of the main concerns of a newly formed 
all-Indian ad hoc committee on Indian 
education in the State. The interest and 
activities of all these groups reflect the 
hope that a new beginning can be ini- 
tiated for Indian children in the State 
of California. 

No new legislative action is needed to 
reinstate the grants. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs needs merely to take ad- 
ministrative action. 

Mr. Speaker, educational opportuni- 
ties for California Indians have been 
given very little attention by the Fed- 
eral Government in the past 10 years. 
We must now reassume our responsibil- 
ity to the Indian youngsters. I would 
hope that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
would give this matter the urgent con- 
sideration it deserves. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wholeheartedly concur with 
the facts and sentiments expressed to- 
day by my esteemed colleague from Cali- 
fornia. I share Mr. TUNNEY’s grave con- 
cern about the disastrous stagnation of 
Indian education in California. Our 
State is justifiably proud of its great 
educational progress, but we must rec- 
ognize that the educational opportuni- 
ties have not adequately reached the 
California Indians. With the gradual 
withdrawal of Federal assistance be- 
ginning in 1953, came a halt in the de- 
velopment of educational programs for 
these Americans, Responsibility for de- 
veloping programs to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the American Indian in 
California has unfortunately become 
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lost in a vacuum of neglect by both the 
Federal and State governments. 

Our Nation cannot afford to accept 
such neglect in the place of creative 
leadership. And in this case, the ne- 
glect has been compounded by a form of 
discrimination: while other States have 
continued to receive Johnson-O’Malley 
grants-in-aid for Indian education, Cali- 
ffornia’s funds have been terminated. 
This despite the fact that California has 
one of the largest Indian populations in 
the country. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Tunney] has explained how the Fed- 
eral policy concerning California In- 
dians has been based on two false as- 
sumptions, and how the California 
Indian has suffered from this serious 
miscalculation. It is time now to correct 
the unfortunate decision to phase out 
Federal assistance for the education 
of California Indians. I join with Con- 
gressman Tunney, the State Advisory 
Commission on Indian Affairs, and many 
California legislators and citizens, to 
urge that the Johnson-O’Malley pro- 
gram be reinstated in our State. 


VIETNAM POLICIES DESERVE 
OUR SUPPORT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all other Members 
of the House may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to support the President’s policy in Viet- 
nam and to support the policy as 
enunciated by General Westmoreland, 
Secretary Rusk, and the 500,000 or more 
gallant Americans who are serving in 
that area of the world. 

In connection with my support of 
these great men and our policy, I should 
like to point out that I noticed in this 
morning’s Washington Post an article 
by former President Eisenhower. In that 
article he made a very significant state- 
ment to the effect that much of the 
criticism of our South Vietnam policy 
today is not honest dissent but borders 
on treason. That was the statement of 
former President of the United States 
Dwight Eisenhower, who served for 8 
years as President of the United States, 
who was my commander in chief in 
Europe during World War II, and who 
following World War I, for a number of 
years, was NATO commander in chief in 
Western Europe. 

It might be well for those who are 
pulling the rug out from under our men 
in South Vietnam to read and ponder 
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what the former President of the United 
States and the general in chief of our 
Armies in Europe had to say about some 
of those who are criticizing and causing 
demonstrations to create a division in 
this Nation. General Eisenhower—and I 
think he is an expert in this field—said 
this conduct is encouraging Hanoi and 
Peking in their diabolical aggression. 

I have before me clippings from news- 
papers published last week quoting 
former President Harry Truman while in 
Key West, Fla. He was President of the 
United States for almost 8 years and 
Vice President of this country during 
the later stages of World War I. I think 
he qualifies as an expert on this sub- 
ject. He ordered support of Greece and 
Turkey when they were threatened. 
Later on, when South Korea was in- 
vaded, he gave his support to South 
Korea. 

It is well for us to ponder today just 
where we are going with their policy of 
division, of carping criticism of every- 
thing that is being done, without a posi- 
tive alternative to the program being 
carried out by the Government and by 
our men in South Vietnam. 

The President is for peace. I know 
General Westmoreland is for peace, as 
well as Secretary Rusk. I know of no 
thinking person in our country today 
who is for war. I feel—our fighting men 
feel—most of our great military men 
feel that by standing firm in South 
Vietnam today against aggression we 
are taking a step to prevent world war 
III. 

I want to tell my colleagues here to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, that all of the young 
people of America do not agree with 
those we read about who are chanting, 
screaming, and yelling against our men 
in South Vietnam and what they stand 
for and the leadership of this country. 

I just recently returned from an 
American campus and I saw fine young 
men and women, who are supporting our 
policy in Southeast Asia to contain Com- 
munist aggression. I find the veterans of 
our country, the overwhelming majority 
of them, supporting our policy. 

Before some go too far against our 
Vietnam policy in this country, I think 
they will become aware of a great reac- 
tion from among those who served—26 
million veterans in this Nation. When we 
hear from them, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them are against aggression 
and are dedicated to fighting aggres- 
sion in Europe and in the Pacific and 
all over the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that today, 
because our men did fight overseas in 
World War I and in World War II, in 
Europe and the Pacific, in the air and 
under the sea and on the sea, because 
they did serve over there, no bomb has 
ever fallen on the women and children 
of this country and on the academic 
communities of this country—not the 
single first bomb, because they kept the 
tide of war away from the shores of this 
country. 

This is exactly what our men in South 
Vietnam are doing today. We are the 
only major nation in this world where 
bombs have not fallen from the air, from 
the sky, onto our cities, and onto the 
innocent women and children of our 
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Nation. Bombs fell on England, on 
France, on Italy, on Germany, on Rus- 
sia, on China, on Japan, and even on 
Spain in the Spanish civil war, but not 
the first bomb has ever fallen on the 
cities of this Nation, because these 26 
million men and women of our country 
served, many of them overseas, and kept 
the tide of war away from the great in- 
dustrial cities and the heart of this 
Nation. 

This is exactly what our men are doing 
in South Vietnam today. They are fight- 
ing, yes, for America, for the security of 
this country, and they are fighting for 
the security and freedom of a little na- 
tion to whom we have given our word of 
honor. They know, if they turn the Me- 
kong Deleta and the rice and oil and 
untapped resources over to a billion peo- 
ple sworn to conquer the world, that this 
Nation will be under the gun in the life- 
time of those who are chanting on some 
of the campuses of this Nation today and 
in academic communities. 

I told these young people last week 
that these men in South Vietnam are 
fighting so the young people will not have 
to go. The men are fighting for peace. 
They are fighting for these people who 
are screaming and yelling on the cam- 
puses of this country. If we show some 
unity and some support, they will not 
have to go, these young people, those on 
the campuses and in the academic com- 
munity, and in the high schools of this 
Nation, just as this young man sitting 
here. But if we pull out and quit, they 
will have to participate in world war III 
whether they want to or not. Just as the 
imperial militarists of Japan went into 
Manchuria in 1931, on September 18, 
without warning, with airpower some 
day this Nation may be attacked. 

Genghis Khan, Mr. Speaker, more than 
740 years ago drew a map, it is reported, 
in the sand and said that the nation or 
conqueror who controlled Asia would 
control Europe, Africa, and Asia. It is 
difficult for some of us to realize, but it is 
all one continent—Afro-Eurasia, and 
Western Europe is only one small penin- 
sula of the great Afro-Eurasian land 
mass. Genghis Khan saw that in the year 
1220, and he conquered all of Asia and he 
rolled into Europe, and the only thing 
that saved Western Europe at that time 
and Christian civilization was that 
Genghis Khan died. 

Commodore Perry in 1853 opened up 
Japan and made a call on that nation, 
which had spawned the policy of iso- 
lation. Three years later, Commodore 
Perry, speaking in New York City, 112 
years ago in 1856, said: 

Someday the forces of freedom will be 
locked in a death struggle in Southeast Asia 
with the forces of totalitarianism for con- 
trol of that area of the world. 


And on the outcome of that struggle 
would depend the freedom of all the free 
peoples of the world. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that time is 
upon us in Southeast Asia. We either 
have to stand against aggression or en- 
courage and sanction aggression by pull- 
ing out. 

Southeast Asia has 250 million people, 
with the rice bowl of the Mekong Delta. 
Indonesia has 100 million, and is the 
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world’s fifth largest nation, with rubber, 
oil, tin, and uranium. 

If we walk off, we leave this in the 
hands of those who are reported as hav- 
ing said—I wish General de Gaulle 
would listen to this—reported as having 
said that the road to Paris is the road 
through Peiping. 

They have Peiping. They have had it 
about 18 years. They have had time to 
consolidate and to liquidate in China. 
They are now beginning to move over 
the ground and through the jungles, in 
a stealthy, diabolical type of aggression, 
into Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, 
and, yes, South Vietnam. 

If we turn this area over to the Com- 
munist world, they are going to take 
India. They attacked India a few years 
ago, at the northern frontier. 

Then it will be Saudi Arabia, with its 
oil, and Pakistan. I am told by American 
oil men that 67 percent of the world’s 
untapped oil is found in Saudi Arabia. 
How could we hope to make a stand 
in our lifetime, 10 years from now, with 
2 billion people behind the Iron Curtain, 
with 75 percent of the world’s oil, and tin 
and rubber and uranium? 

I say, Mr. Speaker, the time to make 
that stand is today, and to punish the ag- 
gressor as the veterans of our Nation 
did a few years ago. 

Let us go back to Manchuria, 1931, 
September 18. Mr. Speaker, do you know 
what was said by Henry Stimson, a mem- 
ber of the party on this side of the aisle, 
a great Secretary of the Army? He 
warned President Herbert Hoover that 
we had to do something about cold ag- 
gression in Manchuria by the Japanese 
high command. Their own government 
did not even know the military in Japan 
was planning this aggression until it ac- 
tually happened. Henry Stimson said, 
“We ought to take action now.” But our 
leaders put their heads in the sand and 
tried to sweep the problem under the 
rug in the United States and in the free 
world. 

Then came Mr. Mussolini. He waited 
4 years. Nothing happened to Japan, so 
on October 2 and 4, 1935, he went across 
the border into Ethiopia, with tanks and 
planes, and he took that nation in a mat- 
ter of a few months. 

Hitler was standing by. Nothing hap- 
pened to Mussolini. They talked about 
sanctions and argued about it in the 
higher councils, at summit meetings, but 
nothing was done, so Hitler goose- 
stepped into the Rhineland in 1936, just 
a year later, after Mussolini went to 
Ethiopia. 

Then he went into Austria in 1938, 
March 11. Nothing happened. 

Then he went over to Munich. I am 
not going to deal at any length with what 
happened at Munich. The Members know 
what happened at Munich. But I will say 
this: Chamberlain caused World War II 
by going over to Munich and meeting 
these bloody axis dictators—yes, Lord 
Halifax, Chamberlain, Daladier, and 
Bonnet of France went over there. 

They tell me that Chamberlain had 
never flown in a plane before in his life; 
he was so afraid to fly. But he got ina 
plane and went there, because Hitler told 
him, “You had better come, or we will 
take Europe, but if you just give me 
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Czechoslovakia, that is the last foot of 
territory that I want.” Well, they went 
over there and they gave it to him. My 
friends, you would not want that kind of 
blood on your hands—25 million people 
killed in the world, 100 million injured, 
$300 billion in property damage. That is 
just because Chamberlain did not have 
the courage at Munich to say no to Hitler 
at that time. 

Oh, yes. A lot of people over here said 
that it was not our problem. Then Pearl 
Harbor came along on a Sunday morn- 
ing. We might as well realize today that 
there are some people in the world who 
murder. Ever since Cain and Abel, ever 
since Cain killed his brother Abel right 
after the Garden of Eden we have had 
this. Why, I do not know, but we have 
always had evil in the world. We have 
people who want something that you 
have. We have had more bank robberies 
in my area of the country, and in many 
of the States in the Union last year than 
they have ever had in history. What are 
we going to do about it? Just give the 
robber half of the money and sit down 
and negotiate and pat him on the back 
and say “Go ahead”? That is what some 
of my good friends in this country appear 
to want to do. 

You have had the Roman legions going 
into Jerusalem and razing the city down 
to the ground and putting the people in 
slavery. You have had Genghis Khan and 
Kubla Khan and people like that all 
through history. What would the peace- 
niks and the beatniks do about it if they 
came into power in this country? We are 
entitled to know where they would make 
a stand and whether they would make a 
stand for their own homes and for our 
women and children and for the prin- 
ciples and ideals that made this Nation 
great such as private enterprise and free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, and 
peaceful assembly. 

Those in the academic community, if 
they really want to demonstrate and if 
they have to demonstrate, then why do 
they not demonstrate like my good friend 
from Illinois said the other day. Why do 
they not demonstrate on the side of 
academic freedom as manifested by the 
students in Warsaw and Czechoslovakia 
where 4,000 of them in Warsaw demon- 
strated against censorship of the news 
and demonstrated for freedom of 
speech? If the students in our country 
have just got to demonstrate, and some 
of our national leaders in high places are 
going out stirring them up, then why do 
they not lead them in a demonstration in 
favor of freedom across the sea and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? Why do they not 
demonstrate for freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press and those basic 
rights that are guaranteed to every 
American in our Bill of Rights? This is 
what we need in this Nation today. Why 
don’t they demonstrate for their op- 
pressed fellow students in Warsaw? 

Mr. Speaker, you know, I deplore those 
who go out all over this country and 
encourage Hanoi and encourage Peiping 
to look for victory because of disunity 
and dissension in the United States. I 
wish you would read some of their broad- 
casts from Hanoi and Peiping and see 
what they say about the President of the 
United States and about General West- 
moreland and about Secretary Rusk and 
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about President Eisenhower, all those 
who have stood up for the cause of 
freedom. 

Yes, my friends, no bomb has fallen 
on the cities of our Nation because some- 
body cared, because somebody stood up. 
I do not pretend that the millennium is 
here. We have crime and we have robbery 
and, yes, we have aggression. You just 
disband your Army, as some would have 
you do, you disband your police force in 
any city in this Nation and tell your 
National Guard to go home, and the FBI, 
and tell them that we are going to have 
an appeal to morality. Everybody will do 
right because it is right. It would not be 
safe in your home or leaving your house 
today. You have to have guys with white 
hats. You have to have men who will 
stand up against the evil in society, and 
when international gangsters walk across 
the borders of a free nation. It makes no 
real difference whether they infiltrate, 
or come across as the North Koreans did 
on June 25, 1950, with bands playing 
and tanks and guns behind a great artil- 
lery barrage into a free land of innocent, 
unsuspecting people—it is stark aggres- 
sion just the same. It makes no dif- 
ference whether they come that way or 
whether they sneak in through the jungle 
and underground and commit acts of 
terror and aggression—it is ruthless ag- 
gression to destroy a free nation. 

I want to say this. I am proud of 
America. I am proud of our restraint. 
We have killed less civilians. It may cost 
us a lot, but this is a part of the principle 
upon which this country was founded. 
We have saved more civilians in North 
Vietnam than the North Vietnamese 
have killed through terror tactics within 
a 2-week period of time, for instance, 
during this war in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a compassionate 
people; we are a tolerant nation. But we 
do not like to see an aggressor—and we 
have had many unfortunate experiences 
with aggressors. Many of us remember 
Rotterdam, Liege, Denmark, Norway in 
the early morning hours, about 4 or 5 
o'clock being attacked by dive bombers, 
and followed by tanks. Then some sabo- 
teur representative of the aggressor 
would get on the radio and tell the chil- 
dren and the men and women to get out 
in the streets and flee for their lives. 
Then they mowed them down. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we going to do 
about those aggressor tactics? We are 
not fighting individual Vietcong or 
North Vietnamese in South Vietnam. 
We are fighting an ideology which 
would enslave the world. 

What are we going to do about it? 
What are we going to do with people 
whose basic dogma teaches their people 
that lying, murder, aggression, and 
stealing is moral and ethical if such 
conduct will help the Communist to 
conquer and enslave the world. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, would they—these peacenik 
leaders in America—would any of 
them—fight in the villages of our own 
country—these people about whom I 
read who are demonstrating at this very 
moment? Would they fight in Alaska, 
would they fight in Oregon or, Mr. 
Speaker, would they even fight in Ar- 
kansas if they were invaded in the night 
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by the bombers and by goosestepping 
legions of the aggressor? 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
American people are entitled to know 
the answer to this question. I do know 
this—that those who do fight, fight to 
prevent those very things from happen- 
ing in our own country and in other 
friendly nations throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, if we should pull out of 
South Vietnam, we would have world 
war III. We would have hundreds of 
millions of people killed within the span 
of seconds or of a minute. I heard the 
Secretary of State when he stated that 
if we had world war III, there would 
not be enough people left in the world 
to write a decent history of what hap- 
pened. Yet, Mr. Speaker, we have the 
screaming and yelling on the campuses 
of the so-called academic institutions 
located throughout this country. I know 
of nothing more inimicable and objec- 
tionable to academic freedom than the 
Nazi or the Fascist or the Communist 
who would walk in and stack our books 
and burn them and then march our 
children off to a state-sponsored movie 
as they are continuing to do today be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and who rewrite 
the history of these great and distin- 
guished people. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Mlinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished and able 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] for making this Chamber a place 
of discussion of what, in my opinion, is 
the great issue of today. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to impose 
upon the time of the gentleman, but if 
the gentleman feels that this is a suit- 
able time and place to have a little dia- 
log with reference to this problem, I 
would really and sincerely welcome the 
opportunity to engage in such dialog. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina knows upon several dif- 
ferent occasions I have asked for time 
upon the floor of this House of Repre- 
sentatives in the hope of having an ex- 
change of ideas not only among those 
who just cannot agree but among those 
who agree as well. 

I believe the gentleman has brought 
up a good topic. And may I ask, if I 
could be permitted to do so, to make 
some comments for a few minutes or 
so? 

Mr. DORN. Go right ahead. I yield to 
my good friend from Illinois, and I com- 
mend him. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciate it very 
much. 

I am sure that the gentleman will 
agree with me that, beginning with the 
end of World War II, we faced a new 
era in world politics, the disappearance 
of empires directed from Europe which, 
for all that might be said critical about 
them, at least provided stability and or- 
der, and kept the sealanes open. 

The disappearance of these empires 
created a tremendous power vacuum. We 
tried through the Organization of the 
United Nations to meet that need for a 
world policing authority, and I am sure 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
the United Nations has not measured up 
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to its original assignment, and it shows 
no real promise of filling that need to- 
day or tomorrow, and therefore there is 
a vacuum of authority. And the question 
is what power is going to move into that 
vacuum. Will it be one that meets our 
own ideals? I hope it will. 

Well, there is no almighty multi-na- 
tional group that I can see on the hori- 
zon to fill that vacuum right now. So as 
President Johnson has said, we find our- 
selves defending the gates of freedom 
by ourselves. We are undertaking, so to 
speak, the job of world policemen. 

Now, if we are undertaking that mas- 
sive assignment of trying to provide or- 
der on a worldwide scale, and that is 
the way it looks to me, then it seems to 
me we have to be big enough to recog- 
nize when we have made a mistake. We 
have to be big enough to roll with the 
punches, and if we get into a quagmire 
that has no promise, if we get into a 
situation that seems to be going nowhere, 
I believe we owe it to ourselves as a na- 
tion, to consider our wider interests as a 
world policeman, to have courage to face 
up and to extricate ourselves and to take 
our stand on a more favorable ground. 

I would appreciate comments from the 
gentleman on that. 

Mr. DORN. I appreciate the comments 
of my good friend from Illinois. I want 
to say this, however: that when we went 
into South Vietnam in force, we had ad- 
visors there—and I do not know the dif- 
ference in having an advisor in some 
unit who was going to get shot when 
President Eisenhower was President, or 
when President Kennedy was President, 
or having them in more force today— 
the question of the moral principle is 
the same. 

We were committed. We had given 
our word of honor that if aggression de- 
veloped in Southeast Asia, we would go 
to the aid of the nation who was the 
victim of the aggression. 

Mr. FINDLEY. May I comment on 
that? 

Mr. DORN. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to continue for just one moment. 

And by so doing I believe we saved 
South Vietnam. Governments came and 
went. For months we would not know 
from one day to another what the gov- 
ernment would be, but we have made 
great progress. We are in there, and as a 
result of our going into South Vietnam 
I believe we have saved Indonesia. 

Let us consider for a moment what we 
have done—what we have accom- 
plished—rather -han what we have not 
done. 

Yes, we have saved Indonesia, the fifth 
largest nation in the world, with vast un- 
tapped resources, stretching across the 
great trade route between the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. Does the 
gentleman believe for one moment that if 
Indonesia fell to the Communists that the 
Philippines would not fall eventually, and 
then India, and then Africa, and as they 
predicted, De Gaulle and Western Europe 
would fall without firing a shot? 

So I say we have saved Indonesia. We 
have given South Korea time to develop 
her armed forces. On the island of Tai- 
wan we have given them time to develop 
a great army, we have given them more 
time to get better. 
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I remember in 1962, in October, the 
Chinese launched a major attack on 
India. But they pulled back because they 
found out that America would stand firm. 
There is no telling today what would have 
happened to Thailand and Burma had we 
not moved, I think, in the nick of time. 

Now, just because we cannot win and 
get it over with in a matter of weeks does 
not mean that we have not accomplished 
much. We have saved the whole of South- 
east Asia, in my opinion, from the ham- 
mer and sickle, the Iron Curtain, and the 
Bamboo Curtain of this diabolical, sin- 
ister philosophy. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does not the gentleman 
feel that the present policies—to use a 
colloquialism—does the gentleman feel 
that the present policies will actually do 
the job that is to be done in Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr. DORN. If we send more equipment 
and if we send more modern weapons, as 
the Chinese and Russians have done, to 
their North Vietnamese allies—and if we 
continue to encourage our allies to send 
more manpower, still the nation in the 
world that has the greatest percentage 
of its total manpower in South Vietnam 
is South Korea. 

Would not the Philippines give up if 
we pulled out? 

Would not Australia ard New Zealand 
make a deal with the Communists? 

Think of Thailand and India. The sit- 
uation would be hopeless. 

We must stand firm in this, the most 
important and key area of the world 
Southeast Asia —as Teddy Roosevelt said 
back 60 years ago—a great member of 
your party. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
said that the nation with the greatest 
percentage of its manpower fighting in 
South Vietnam was South Korea. I be- 
lieve it is South Vietnam itself—the Re- 
public of Vietnam with 700,000 men in 
the field has a larger percentage in the 
field than anybody else. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. I was trying to make the 
point—referring to countries outside of 
Vietnam. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it might be 
well in connection with the dialog that 
our friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY] has referred to—and it is 
a very healthy dialog—to find out how 
far apart the gentleman from Illinois is 
from the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, and myself. 

As I understand my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, he does not favor 
withdrawal of our troops from South 
Vietnam; is that correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would not favor a 
precipitous withdrawal. It is difficult to 
answer a question like that with a yes 
or no answer. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
says he would not favor a precipitous 
withdrawal. The gentleman has shifted 
apparently in his decision. The gentle- 
man will remember the other day we had 
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a little colloquy and he did not qualify 
his statement at that time but he simply 
said that he did not favor unconditional 
withdrawal of our troops from South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I certainly do not favor 
unconditional withdrawal of our troops 
from South Vietnam. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
my friend he also said he did not approve 
of the cessation of bombing in the north 
of strategic and military targets, except 
some places on some road on the Chinese 
border; is that correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. So long as our men are 
in the field under battle conditions I 
think our Nation owes it to them to back 
them up with every resource. And I 
might go even further, if the Speaker 
will permit me, and say that if our be- 
leaguered men at Khe Sanh should get 
into such a desperate position that the 
only way to save their lives would be to 
use tactical nuclear weapons I for one 
would feel that it would be our duty to 
use those weapons. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot disagree 
with the gentleman on that—that is—in 
the case of necessity. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, and only if it is 
necessary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to see how 
far apart we are. So the gentleman does 
favor the withdrawal of our American 
forces in South Vietnam. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Not unconditionally. 

Mr. McCORMACE. All right—in other 
words, the gentleman does not favor un- 
conditional withdrawal. And the gentle- 
man does not favor the unconditional 
cessation of bombing of military and 
strategic targets in the north except with 
one slight exception on some road; is 
that correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. We are agreed on those 
points. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So as I understand 
the gentleman then it would seem that 
the gentleman has unintentionally cre- 
ated an impression throughout the coun- 
try concerning his position which the 
remarks and the thoughts of the gentle- 
man do not justify. Because if I analyze 
correctly what the gentleman has said 
in response to my questions the other 
day and what he has said now we are 
in practically complete agreement. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I hope we are. I think 
it would be unfortunate otherwise. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not like refer- 
ences to “doves” or “hawks,” 

Mr. FINDLEY. I do not either. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think it is 
a fair reference to make, because when 
you talk with men who are characterized 
by the press and television as doves, 
we know there is no one who wants us to 
withdraw. Very few, if any, want us to 
withdraw from South Vietnam without 
an honorable peace based upon justice 
and honor. That is correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Some men want 
to bomb certain places, others do not. 
The gentleman and I are pretty much in 
agreement on the conclusion that the 
bombing should continue. There might 
be some who would like to close the 
harbor of Haiphong. There might be 
some who would want to have our forces 
go behind the demilitarized zone. There 
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is a lot to those suggestions. I am not 
closing my eyes to them. Those who have 
such views are called hawks. There are 
some with different views, but those who 
believe that we should not withdraw 
from South Vietnam are in basic agree- 
ment. The gentleman from Illinois goes 
further and agrees with the bombing of 
military targets in the north, and that 
is done to protect our own American boys 
in the main. Is that correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. But does the Speaker 
contend that we have only the choice of 
unconditional withdrawal of our own 
forces, on the one hand, and present poli- 
cies? I think there are other possibili- 
ties, and I believe that we in this body 
have the responsibility to consider al- 
ternative possibilities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think any- 
one argues against that. We have our 
duty, but my friend realizes, of course, 
that one man must make the decision. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is his job as 
Commander in Chief, but I do not think 
it relieves the Congress of its responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with that. I 
think the dialog is very good, but I 
wanted to find out for the record, for the 
gentleman’s own benefit and my benefit, 
how far apart the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and I are and, frankly, outside of 
some road close to the border of China 
that he has in mind. I do not see where 
the gentleman has any disagreement at 
all with the position taken by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, myself, and 
many others. 

Mr. FINDLEY. May I say to the 
Speaker, having agreed with you on the 
points that you have raised, I neverthe- 
less must honestly state to the distin- 
guished Speaker my dissatisfaction with 
present policies and with the assignment 
of additional troops. I think there is a 
better way for us to proceed to fulfill our 
responsibilities as a world power in 
Southeast Asia. I do feel that the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Have you stated 
what your personal views are in that re- 
spect? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, and I welcome this 
opportunity, if I may, to list a couple of 
them. 

Mr. McCORMACEK, You are not going 
to start talking about cessation of bomb- 
ing. You are not going to start talking 
about the withdrawal of troops. With 
the gentleman’s admission to that effect, 
I would be interested to hear what his 
proposals are. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I might mention three. 
May I impose upon the gentleman from 
South Carolina to do so? 

Mr. DORN. If my good friend from Ili- 
nois would proceed briefly, I would be 
happy to yield to him. Quite a number of 
other Members are present who wish to 
speak. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I shall merely list them, 
and hope there will be an opportunity 
later to discuss them. 

One, which is not original with me but 
was presented by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Don CLAU- 
SEN] is called the phase-in, phase-out 
proposal. That is it in topic form. 

The second proposal is a new strategy 
in the south. 
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Mr. McCORMACK, Just a minute. You 
say “phase-in, phase-out.” Let us get 
down to specifics. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am under a limitation 
here. I hope the gentleman will permit 
me to expand a bit on the topics. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
speaks of a “phase-in, phase-out” pro- 
posal. Do you mean phase-out? 

Mr. FINDLEY. No, I would not charac- 
terize it in that way; I am sure the au- 
thor of the proposal would not either. 
He instead would have a program in 
which, hopefully, South Vietnam would 
cooperate, which would amount to a de- 
Americanizing of the struggle; as addi- 
tional ARVN troops are trained, the 
combat forces in U.S. uniform would be 
reduced. 

Mr. MeCORMAC RK. That is in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I hate to impose upon 
the gentleman’s time. I do not defend 
this as the best proposal, but as the one 
woo I think is deserving of considera- 

on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think 
there is anything original in that. 

I do not think there would be much 
disagreement on that, as the South Viet- 
namese forces increase, but that would 
be some time in the future. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Hopefully it could begin 
very soon. 

May I mention the second idea which 
is called confederal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing 
new to that. 

Mr, FINDLEY. I think there is some- 
thing new. Certainly it is not the policy 
our administration is following. Indeed, 
our administration wants more combat 
troops. 

Now, just to mention the other two by 
topics, there is the confederal policy in 
the south, by which our Government 
would bypass South Vietnam if necessary 
to negotiate on a village-by-village basis, 
if necessary, to take these areas out of 
the fighting. 

The third proposal, which I hope could 
be given some consideration, would be to 
refer the legal issues which would be in- 
volved in this dispute—and there are 
many of them—to the International 
Court of Justice for adjudication. We 
could not do this on our own, but we 
could express the willingness to have this 
a by application of international 

aw. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
getting into another field on that. On 
that field, I would have no argument. I 
believe in strengthening the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, but I cannot do it. 
It depends on each individual nation. We 
know their jurisdiction is very limited. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But we have never ex- 
pressed our willingness in this war to do 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
getting into another field, which would be 
interesting to discuss, and if the gentie- 
man will discuss giving the International 
Court of Justice original jurisdiction, 
that would mean nations must designate 
certain parts of their external attributes 
of sovereignty in order to give the Inter- 
national Court of Justice original juris- 
diction, the power to take jurisdiction. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Which is precisely what 
our Government did. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. That could be a 
very interesting field, and a very interest- 
ing discussion, but I do not think it is 
particularly relevant to the situation ex- 
isting today in Vietnam. It is a great 
hope, and I have thought of it too, and I 
have thought of it for many years. 

I think the Court did a remarkable job 
in Pakistan and India, but that is a case 
where both countries agreed to accept the 
decision of the Court. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But why do we not ex- 
press our willingness to accept that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have. 

Mr. FINDLEY. No, we have not. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes, we have. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I say to 
my good friend from Illinois that we 
tried this negotiating route. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I do not speak of 
negotiation. 

Mr. DORN. We tried this coalition 
government in China, and I think this is 
the cause of much of our trouble today, 
because we tried to force the Chinese 
into a coalition. I do not think this would 
work at all in Vietnam. 

I want to say to my good friend this: 
My friend may know I was named after 
a man from Illinois, William Jennings 
Bryan, and I will tell why I was named 
after Bryan. It was because Bryan broke 
with Woodrow Wilson. Bryan was a 
pacifist and broke with Wilson over 
measures which Bryan said would lead 
to American participation in World War 
I. The Congressman from my district on 
the floor of this House voted against 
World War I, on October 6, 1917, but 
when that war started and our men were 
committed, the Congressman from my 
district and my people went all out and 
supported the boys, won the war and 
brought them back home; and we did 
the same thing again in World War II. 

I think the trouble today is that we 
have men, some in high places, running 
all over the country, pulling the rug out 
from under the men at the front who 
are fighting. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, who made 
a brilliant speech the other day concern- 
ing this matter. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] has 
enumerated all sorts of possibilities of 
resolving this conflict. Yet the President 
has made a very simple suggestion. The 
President has said, in his San Antonio 
formula, that we can bring this thing 
to a conclusion and start exploring 
peaceful ways of resolving this conflict, 
and he is willing to stop the bombing 
tomorrow, or right now, this second, if 
Hanoi will indicate that they will not 
take advantage of the bombing pause 
and not move 10 or 12 divisions into 
South Vietnam and massacre 10,000 or 
15,000 American soldiers. 

I hear people talk about ending the 
bombing unconditionally, ending the 
bombing now. I want one of those people 
who is advocating unconditional ending 
of the bombing to stand up and say, “I 
will take the responsibility for every sin- 
gle American soldier who is killed by 
Communist troops who are infiltrated 
into South Vietnam during the bombing 
pause.” 
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So nobody wants to address himself 
to Mr. Johnson's magnificent offer. 

I said yesterday on the floor that in 
my judgment Lyndon Johnson is Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 peace candidate. No man in 
this country has worked harder to re- 
store peace to this world than Lyndon 
Johnson. 

In his most recent offer he said, “Look; 
we are not expecting you to stop your 
hostilities. We want you to just let us 
presume that you will not take advan- 
tage of the bombing pause and move a 
huge army into South Vietnam and de- 
stroy our men.” 

If there is anyone who is intransigent 
in this dispute it has been Ho Chi Minh. 
I will tell why he has been intransigent. 
It is because he sees what is going on in 
this country. He sees these people going 
around undermining American foreign 
policy, undermining the men who are 
battling for their lives in South Viet- 
nam. Those boys are scared, and their 
lives are at stake. 

How easy it is for these people back 
at home to be debeting what our men 
ought to be doing in Vietnam. 

Our President has made it clear. As 
he said himself, he has gone about as 
far as any human being possibly could 
go to try to bring these Communists to 
the negotiating table. But he has a half 
million American lives to worry about. 

So I say to these men who have been 
going around offering all sorts of solu- 
tions, “Why do you not get behind the 
President and support him in his de- 
mand for the San Antonio formula?” 
Why do not the leaders of the world 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, De Gaulle, Willy 
Brandt, Wilson, and all the leaders say- 
ing, “Stop the bombing and we will have 
negotiations for peace,” apply pressure 
to Hanoi and say, “Let us give that 
American President assurance you are 
not going to move thousands of troops 
into South Vietnam and destroy Amer- 
ican soldiers.” 

We can have this war over in 12 hours 
if these men who go around with a lot 
of hollow promises will get behind Lyn- 
don Johnson and unite this country and 
let Hanoi know where we stand, that we 
stand together at the altar of freedom. 

I congratulate my friend for one of 
the finest speeches made in this Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. DORN. I am deeply grateful to my 
friend from Illinois, and I thank him 
for his splendid statement and for his 
outstanding address on this floor a few 
days ago. 

I would love to say to these people— 
some of them in high places in this Gov- 
ernment—who go all over this Nation 
and indeed all over the world lambasting 
the President of the United States while 
we are engaged in a death struggle, with 
a half million men involving the most 
precious lives of the young men of this 
Nation, “You fellows are having your 
own statements quoted in Hanoi and in 
Peking.” They say, “We do not have to 
say it. Here is what the people in Amer- 
ica are sayir.g in high places.” And they 
get pictures of demonstrations and show 
them to their men and on their tele- 
vision. 

Heaven forbid that any person in my 
district or in my family would ever say 
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one word that would encourage the dia- 
bolical Communist conspiracy in its 
stated aim to conquer the world. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my good friend 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I heard with interest 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] talk about our referring this con- 
flict to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

We have done better than that. Our 
State Department and our President 
have said to Hanoi, “Let us have an elec- 
tion. Let us have an election supervised 
by an international tribunal such as the 
U.N. or any other.” 

They have said this on 10 different 
occasions. Let the people decide. If the 
people would freely vote to choose com- 
munism we would get out of there. 

My opinion is that if the Hanoi gov- 
ernment really thought the people of 
South Vietnam would choose communism 
they would have an election. They do not 
want bloodshed for the sake of bloodshed 
alone. 

So we have done more than agree to 
take this to the International Court of 
Justice; we have offered to take it to the 
best tribunal of all, to the people them- 
selves, with an election subject to inter- 
national inspection. 

eae DORN. And Hanoi wants no part 
of it. 

Mr. JOELSON. That is right. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my distinguished 
friend—yes, we would welcome an elec- 
tion tomorrow but Hanoi and Peiping 
tremble at the thought of an honest fair 
election. Their method is terror, liquida- 
tion, and stark aggression. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my good friend 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. IRWIN. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina for his very, very 
thoughtful and unique contribution 
today. He is trying to warn his colleagues 
and the people around America that we 
face difficult crises. 

I should like to say, the same things the 
gentleman has referred to I have noted. 
On March 14 of this month in the New 
York Times was a story about 3,500 stu- 
dents staying out of their classes at Co- 
Tumbia, and 100 members of the faculty. 

The story goes back to point out that 
the Columbia Spectator, the daily news- 
paper at Columbia, indicated that the 
last time students and faculty at the 
university held a protest was on April 12, 
1935. At that time 5,000 participated in a 
demonstration against U.S. involvement 
in the Second World War, although there 
was no war then. However, Nazism was 
on the rise in Germany and it was appar- 
ent all through Europe. Six years before 
we finally got involved students were 
demonstrating against our involvement. 

We all remember that this House, I 
think, decided to extend the draft law in 
1941 by 1 vote. This was after England 
and France had already been invaded. 

Now, another item that I again noted 
in a newspaper, this time in the Times, 
was that Kingman Brewster HI, the son 
of the president at Yale University, won 
a conscientious objector classification 
from his draft board in New Haven. 
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When interviewed by a Times corre- 
spondent he made it clear that he con- 
vinced the draft board that he would 
never fight in another war. Now, these 
things went on in the thirties. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my good friend from Connecticut 
for having made a wonderful contribu- 
tion. You are absolutely right. I remem- 
ber hearing Secretary Rusk talk about 
the time when he was at Oxford and a 
certain professor there was leading the 
peacenik groups at Oxford then against 
anyone standing up against Hitler. Later 
the same professor came back, in 5 
years, wnen Hitler goosestepped into 
Poland and said, “Boys, I was wrong, 
and I want to apologize to you.” 

There are people in the world like Hit- 
ler, Ho Chi Minh, and Mao Tse-tung, 
who would take over and liquidate all 
the things that we hold dear. Students 
and all of our people should realize that 
these sinister ideologies are opposed to 
everything that we stand for. 

Mr. IRWIN. To continue on, this 
young man, Kingman Brewster III, when 
asked about whether he would fight Hit- 
ler again answered—and this is frighten- 

Hitler died before I was born. So where is 
the relevance of that question? I cannot 
project myself backward and forward in 
time. All I know is I did what I had to do 
at this moment. 


Now, the lesson that this young man 
seeks to teach is that every generation 
needs its own Hitler to know what he 
meant. I might say that this young man’s 
father in 1940 was the editor of the Yale 
Daily News, and chairman of the Amer- 
ica First chapter in Yale at that time. 
He wrote an article for the Atlantic 
Monthly, a very eloquent article, in co- 
operation with Spencer Glow, editor of 
the Harvard Crimson. This was an elo- 
quent argument against American in- 
volvement in World War II. He described 
that possibility as a trans-Atlantic act 
of aggression on our part which would 
lead us into an endless war with no end 
in sight and which would do away with 
democracy in Europe and eventually in 
the United States. 

The lessons of history are dimly seen 
in the newspapers if one tries hard to 
see them, but many seem not to hear it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am glad to yield to my 
good friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman for an 
outstanding speech and one that is 
reminiscent in some ways of speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons in 
England in the thirties by a great man 
named Winston Churchill. 

Mr. Speaker, I just finished reading 
the other night for the second time 
Churchill’s volume, “The Gathering 
Storm,” in which he told the story of the 
events of the thirties and the failure of 
the British people to wake up to the men- 
ace that was threatening them on the 
continent of Europe aud to prepare to 
meet it. 

Mr. Speaker, there are in our midst 
today many who need to read “The 
Gathering Storm” and to learn the les- 
sons of history, the lesson of history as 
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it was written by Sir Winston Churchill 
in the pages of that great book. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
has made a constructive contribution by 
recalling to our memory this afternoon 
the events of the thirties, the events all 
the way from Asia where the Japanese 
began the use of aggression, over into 
Africa and to Europe itself, as the plague 
spread and the ability of free men to 
deal with it was upon only a limited 
basis. And then came the necessity to go 
to total war in order to blunt and to stop 
that type of aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that we 
are today fighting to prevent world war 
III in Asia. I further feel that the men 
who stand today at Khesanh are stand- 
ing for peace and are standing for the 
peace of future generations, because only 
if you take a stand against aggression, 
and only if you demonstrate to those na- 
tions which seek to aggrandize their own 
position through the process of aggres- 
sion that that nation will not prosper 
and is subject to the reaction of the 
freedom-loving people of this world. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but recall 
that only a few years ago practically 
every leader on both sides of the aisle of 
this House of Representatives, that 
practically every leader throughout this 
Nation and throughout this world stated 
that the free nations of the world ought 
to fight for the cause of freedom in Viet- 
nam, 

Mr. Speaker, it has not been so very 
long ago that a great Governor of New 
York was using these words: 

President Johnson merits the support of 
free men everywhere for his strong stand in 
Vietnam and his manifest determination to 
defend and save human freedom from Com- 


munist aggression and so ultimately to win 
a more certain peace. 


Mr. Speaker, those were the words of 
Governor Rockefeller who speaks with a 
rather uncertain tongue upon this sub- 
ject today. But he is not today as clear 
and explicit as he was in August 1965 
about this particular problem. 

Mr. Speaker, if one wants to go back 
a few more years, there was a Senator 
from that same State who did not hold 
a seat in that body at that time, but 
held a seat in the Cabinet of the United 
States of America, who said in February 
1962: 

We are going to win the war in Vietnam. 
We will remain there until we do win. I 
think the American people understand and 
fully support the struggle. 


Mr. Speaker, that was back in Febru- 
ary 1962. Today that same Senator does 
not speak with quite so certain tongue. 
But it seems to me that I recall quite 
clearly that in February 1962, another 
man sat in the White House and began 
the buildup of our forces to stop aggres- 
sion in that area. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for the great speech 
which the gentleman has made. 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted each 
day with grim news from Vietnam. There 
was the treacherous, truce-breaking Tet 
offensive. Our marines are under siege at 
Khesanh, We hear reports of widespread 
corruption in the Vietnamese Govern- 
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ment. There is the tragic plight of many 
of the refugees. And there are daily re- 
ports of the loss of lives—American and 
Vietnamese, military and civilian. 

To the most patriotic and conscientious 
citizen all of this frequently adds up to 
the question: Cannot we somehow stop 
all of this and turn our resources to the 
pressing needs we face here at home? 

I do not intend, Mr. Speaker, to dis- 
cuss the problems we face in this country. 
All of us are acutely aware of them and 
we must deal with them on a scale we 
have never attempted before. But I am 
disturbed by the implication that what 
we have done and are doing in Vietnam 
is futile, that our sacrifices in that coun- 
try are not worthwhile. 

What brings this to mind, Mr. Speaker, 
is an article in the March 11 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report entitled “Amaz- 
ing Success Story in Asia.” Better than 
any article I have seen recently, this one 
describes what has taken place in east 
Asia in the past 15 years and in doing 
so helps to put the events in Vietnam 
today in perspective. 

I would like to cite the conclusions of 
the writer of this article, a respected 
journalist who has spent many years in 
Asia. After an absence of 15 years from 
that part of the world he recently re- 
turned and came up with these convic- 
tions: 

First, he found that communism no 
longer is the wave of the future. 

Second, in most countries supported 
by the United States, prosperity is 
mounting under free enterprise. 

Third, he found that national devel- 
opment plans in many countries are, to 
use his words, “fashionable, daring, am- 
bitious—and working.” 

Fourth, the writer found that regional 
cooperation, new to Asia, is developing. 

Fifth—and I would like to emphasize 
this, Mr. Speaker—the U.S. News re- 
porter found that anticommunism is 
strong, and that most non-Communist 
nations around the rim of Communist 
China are lined up behind the United 
States in Vietnam. 

I believe these conclusions are so en- 
couraging that I would like to quote 
briefly from this article to enable us to 
have a better understanding of what is 
forgotten or overlooked as we read the 
news each day from Saigon. The writer 
says: 

You look back down the years. This is 
where America has fought two major wars 
since 1950 and three since 1941. This is where 
America has poured in billions of dollars in 
aid. This is where millions of Americans, 
soldiers and civilians, have fought and 
worked to make a go of American policy. 

Have they succeeded? 

You see growing prosperity. Political sta- 
bility is the rule, not the exception. You see 
new cities on what used to be swampland. 
You see Asians who are bigger and better- 
dressed. Most of all you talk with Asians, 


discouraged 15 years ago, who are now filled 
with confidence and hope. 

Fifteen years years ago, America was striv- 
ing to help create an Asia that was non- 
communist, economically healthy and politi- 
cally stable. 

What America wanted then, America seems 
to be getting now, in many countries. But 
the struggles are far from over. 

The war goes on in Viet-Nam. Communists 
threaten Laos and Thailand, harass Hong 
Kong, Cambodia, South Korea. Despite in- 
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ternal tensions, Communist China remains a 
potentially powerful enemy. Russia keeps 
stirring up troubles. 

For now, however, the trend is against the 
communists, not with them as it used to be. 


Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that what 
this reporter has seen and written is true. 
The evidence of this amazing success 
story is there. But how many of us are 
aware of these achievements? How many 
of us instead are influenced more by the 
daily reminders of the difficulties we face 
in Vietnam? 

It is a tragedy, of course, that these 
accomplishments have cost us much in 
lives and treasure. No one regrets this 
more than I do. I submit, however, that 
the total interests of the United States 
have been served by our role in making 
this success story possible. If we remain 
steadfast in Vietnam we will win the vic- 
tory for freedom that is our major ob- 
jective, and thereby greatly enhance the 
chances for a just and lasting peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] has made 
a constructive contribution here today. 
I am sure his voice and his words will 
hearten our servicemen in Vietnam, and 
their parents and loved ones here at 
home. 

We hear and see so much that is nega- 
tive and critical and so little that is posi- 
tive and constructive, that it is easy to 
lose perspective entirely in our under- 
standing of the Vietnam conflict. 

There was a time when virtually every 
leader in political life in America clear- 
ly recognized our vital interest in pre- 
venting a Communist takeover in South 
Vietnam. It is a curious fact of history 
that virtually every challenger of our 
role in Vietnam on the national political 
scene today was a strong supporter of 
that role only a year or two ago. 

Today, when the conflict nears a show- 
down stage and American losses are at 
a high level, many of those leaders who 
once supported the effort for freedom 
are now listed as bitter critics of that 
effort. 

I am proud to observe that the Con- 
gressman from South Carolina is not 
listed among the sunshine patriots on 
the issue of Vietnam. I am proud that 
he is aware of the big picture and has 
not developed any water on the knee or 
weakness of the backbone on the issue. 

I am also proud of the fact that most 
of our fighting men in Vietnam—espe- 
cially those who have been there for at 
least 6 months—are strongly in support 
of our continued determined effort there. 

I agree wholeheartedly with my col- 
league that all Americans would like to 
see peace in Vietnam, and want our 
President to continue his efforts to nego- 
tiate an honorable peace. 

At the same time, I agree that our 
people do not want to see withdrawal or 
abandonment of our allies in Vietnam, 
for that would be a disaster for freedom 
and a victory for tyranny and commu- 
nism. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I thank my beloved friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpMonpson] for his contri- 
bution to this discussion. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DORN. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] upon 
the very fine statement which he has 
made. Briefiy, I wish to say that in my 
opinion there is no question that the 
greatest propaganda coup the world has 
ever seen is the false propaganda coup 
which has been perpetrated upon this 
Nation to the effect that this Nation and 
that our President is the aggressor in 
this Vietnam situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the greatest prop- 
aganda coup the world has ever seen, the 
greatest national disgrace, since this 
propaganda is emanating from people 
within our own country, people who 
would use these great problems of our 
Nation for political ends. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people of this 
Government and the people of this coun- 
try will take care of these politicians who 
try to use this sort of trouble for their 
own political ends. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned about 
the conscientious citizens of this country 
who, because of this propaganda, have 
some problems raised in their minds with 
reference to our position and to our pos- 
ture in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] for the fine remarks which he has 
made and I wish to associate myself with 
those remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to as- 
sociate myself with those Members who 
have spoken today in support of the 
position of the United States in Viet- 
nam. 

My own remarks will be addressed to 
answering some of the criticism that has 
been launched against our efforts in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, like the war we fought 
successfully in Korea, the Vietnam war 
is a limited conflict being fought in a 
limited way for limited objectives. It is 
a war in support of a sovereign Asian na- 
tion with its own views and objectives, 
all of which do not always coincide with 
our own. And the tortured roots of the 
conflict stretch back to the murky days 
of Japanese occupied French Indo- 
china. 

It is in short, a war beclouded by com- 
plexities, in which the courses of action 
are sharply limited. Fighting such a war 
calls for a good deal of patience, and 
upsets people who like to see issues in 
terms of simple black and white. It holds 
little appeal for those who like neat and 
quick solutions. 

Many sincere people ask why we can- 
not go in and win the way we did when 
we were fighting the Germans and Jap- 
anese in World War II. Twenty-two 
years have passed since Hiroshima, yet 
the terrible dangers to the survival of all 
of us posed by all-out nuclear war have 
evidently not yet penetrated in all quar- 
ters. Letting them have “everything we’ve 
got” as some swashbucklers advocate, 
presumably meaning the use of nuclear 
weapons, could invite an immediate reac- 
tion from China and the Soviet Union. 
Even far less drastic steps must be ap- 
proached with extreme caution, for each 
could risk a tragic escalation in the scale 
of warfare. 
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But simplistic reaction to the war takes 
on other guises that are no less dangerous 
in the long run. One form of reaction—a 
type particularly prevalent among young 
people—is the kind of neo-isolationism 
that finds expression in statements like: 
“Why can’t we just let the people out 
there settle their own problems?” or 
“What happens in Southeast Asia really 
isn’t our concern. Those countries would 
be better off without our interference.” 
The motivation behind this philosophy is 
not necessarily narrow or self-seeking. 
Its exponent is not an old fashioned 
America-firster. He is kindly disposed to 
the people of Southeast Asia but he really 
thinks they would be better off if the 
United States left them to their own de- 
vices. 

Such a view, superficially appealing as 
it is, unhappily does not tally with the 
hard lessons reality has taught us in this 
century, or with the facts as they are. It 
rests on an idealistic base to be true, but 
an idealistic base that is ostrich-like, one 
believing that if one does not worry 
about something or get mixed up with it, 
it will turn out all right. 

These are, of course, those who object 
to our support of South Vietnam on far 
narrower grounds. They recognize our 
security interests in Asia and back our 
presence and objectives there. But for 
one reason or another they believe Viet- 
nam is the wrong place to make the 
stand. 

Their objectives may be strategic: 
Vietnam presents difficult terrain or 
messy conditions. They may be historical: 
they may have questions about the Ge- 
neva accords and their enforcement or 
doubts about the validity of some past 
commitment. Objections may center on 
the South Vietnamese, their honesty, ef- 
ficiency, leadership, or Government. Or 
they may argue that a victory for Ho 
Chi Minh would not really matter so 
much because Vietnam would evolve in 
an independent, Tito-like direction and 
act as a buffer against Red China. 

My answer to most of these objections 
is that they no longer have relevance. 
Three Presidents—Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson—and several Congresses 
made promises and gave assurances to 
South Vietnam. A whole series of deci- 
sions was made, and other decisions were 
made on the basis of previous ones, Other 
policies may have been viable, or even 
preferable. Not every decision taken may 
have been correct. It may be that some 
things should have been done that 
were not done or that some things should 
have been said rather than some other 
things. 

But the decisions and commitments 
were made and the policies were formu- 
lated and developing events have turned 
them into the core of our entire stance 
in Asia. Even if it is conceded that not 
every one of them was correct, it is too 
late to unravel them. To back down on 
our specific commitment to Vietnam now 
that it is so cemented to our general 
global posture would represent a major 
disaster for overall American policy. 

As to the argument that a Vietnam un- 
der Ho or his successors would take on 
an independent, nationalist coloration 
and act as a buffer, it seems wise to be 
skeptical. I would only remind Members 
of what happened when the Communist 
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Party, the Lao Dong, consolidated its 
hold on North Vietnam. 

In the days following Japan’s sur- 
render in 1945 when Ho began his battle 
against the French he announced the 
dissolution of the Communist Party and 
the formation of a “popular front.” By 
1951, the party was reestablished and a 
campaign instituted to communize the 
country. The victims of that campaign 
included non-Communist nationalists 
who fought with the Vietminh against 
the French and even some longtime 
members of the Communist Party. The 
theory was “It is better to kill 10 inno- 
cent people than let one enemy escape.” 
It is an episode that should sober anyone 
too sanguine about the direction any 
Communist dominated Vietnam would 
take. 

There is one other form of dissent on 
the Vietnam war that I want to mention. 
It is the hardest to deal with because 
it is the most subjective and devolves 
finally on personal values, feelings, and 
choices. I speak of moral dissent and the 
view that the killing and bloodshed is 
not worth the cost. 

Those who do not think so, and I do 
not question their feeling or their sin- 
cerity, must however, ponder the fate 
that would befall non-Communist Viet- 
namese—or non-Communist Asians—if 
we withdrew precipitously. 

The use of military means to settle a 
dispute is always tragic. It is tragic in 
Vietnam. The United States hopes and 
believes it is worth the cost to do what we 
promised to do; help the South Viet- 
namese determine their own destiny. So 
far they themselves are still fighting 
hard, and they have not asked us to stop 
helping them. 

We have, I believe, used our great 
power with restraint and discrimination. 
We have sought in every way possible, 
even at some risk to our own men, to 
avoid harming civilians. Civilians have 
been injured, but when that has hap- 
pened it has been in error. The record 
of the Vietcong is not equally admirable. 

Finally, this war is worth the cost if 
one assumes, as I do, that the lives of 
people who want to defend their free- 
dom and independence are worth fight- 
ing for. It is worth the cost if one would 
rather live in a world where people can 
freely choose their own governments and 
be free to live in the way they want to 
live. 

Because we are not talking about some 
temporary change in government that is 
fleetingly unpleasant but that can be 
shaken off after a few months or years. 
We are talking about a militant, totali- 
tarian, and ruthless government that im- 
poses its will and dominance perma- 
nently. 

That, Mr. Speaker, in a nutshell, is my 
view of this war that we are fighting, and 
the question of whether it is worth it. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I might say 
to my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Younc] that I am 
deeply grateful for his splendid remarks 
and that Colonel Bonham and Colonel 
Travis left my district in the great State 
of South Carolina to fight in faraway 
Texas for the same principles and the 
same ideas that are being fought for in 
South Vietnam today. At that time the 
distance between the Carolinas and 
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Texas was much farther away than is 
South Vietnam today. I am glad that 
they stood upon the territory of the great 
Lone Star State and fought in defense of 
its freedom and liberty. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas for his remarks. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my distinguished 
and able friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my dear friend from South Caro- 
lina for his very eloquent presentation of 
the cause of America here today. I have 
been interested in these contentions so 
many make about the necessity for de- 
bate and the necessity for the exchange 
of ideas. Perhaps it is oversimplifying it, 
but as far as I am concerned, when our 
Nation is engaged in a military conflict, 
there are only two sides, our side and the 
enemy’s side, and I would like to be found 
on our side. 

I know the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina who fought for this 
country in World War II, as did many 
others of us here in this body, finds 
little difficulty in standing up for Amer- 
ica in a time of crisis. I do not want to 
be unkind to anyone, but I observe that 
many who are apprehensive that they 
may be called upon to wear the uniform 
of the United States, and many who 
never wore the uniform of our country, 
are the ones who do the wailing and the 
whining in favor of communism in these 
dark days. 

So I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I hear so much discus- 
sion about the International Court of 
Justice, and I would ask what armies and 
what navies does the International 
Court of Justice have to enforce its de- 
crees if either litigant is unwilling to 
abide by the judgment of that court? 

We in America should today stand up 
for this country of ours, and whether 
we like the man who occupies the White 
House or not, it is immaterial. We should 
love the young men who are carrying on 
the cause, and fighting the battle for 
freedom which many of us were privi- 
leged to do in other years. 

I salute my friend from South Caro- 
lina, and I associate myself with him in 
his magnificent statement. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
THOMPSON] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 15 minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
grateful to my warm friend from Georgia 
for making available to us some addi- 
tional time. You are a gentleman and I 
appreciate your thoughtfulness and kind- 
ness. 

I want to thank my good friend from 
North Carolina for his very kind com- 
ments. I will say this: that some of these 
people who would play politics with the 
security of this Nation, and the cause of 
freedom throughout the world, might 
wake up to find that between now and 
November the 26 million veterans in 
this Nation, and most of the students 
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with whom I have talked in the high 
schools and in the colleges—and I had 
the great pleasure of speaking to at least 
15,000 students during the period we were 
home during the Lincoln-Washington 
Birthday recess. They are alarmed about 
these things that are being said on the 
television by some who do not speak for 
the people of America. These so-called 
politicians are going to find this out by 
November. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the gentleman in the well at- 
tended, as did I, a briefing recently given 
by our distinguished Ambassador to 
Indonesia, the Honorable Marshall 
Green. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. At which time we 
were told by Ambassador Green that 
there was no doubt in his mind that the 
stand for freedom which our country has 
been making in Vietnam was responsible 
for the forces of freedom taking over the 
Government of Indonesia, the fifth 
largest nation in the world. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his statement. 

I might say to my good friend that 
since that time, since they put Sukarno 
out of the way, some of these good mili- 
tary leaders who were trained at Fort 
Benning in the United States, and who 
love freedom, have taken over. Since then 
they have reentered the United Nations 
and reentered the good circle of freedom- 
loving nations in the world, and have re- 
jected communism. 

Mr. WHITENER. There have been ref- 
erences here today of activities of stu- 
dents behind the Iron Curtain demon- 
strating for freedom of speech and 
freedom of expression. I am sure the 
gentleman would agree with me it is en- 
tirely likely that the fact that our coun- 
try has stood up for freedom in Vietnam 
has given courage to those who are op- 
pressed behind the Iron Curtain, and 
they believe that the cause of freedom 
is being held high by the world’s greatest 
Nation, the United States of America. 

Mr. DORN. Precisely, precisely. And 
they now have hope because of our firm 
stand. 

It is with particular pleasure now, Mr. 
Speaker, that I yield to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON] and I thank him and am 
grateful to him. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to state that his- 
tory does not deal kindly with appeasers. 
If you look through the annals of his- 
tory, you will find that when there have 
been appeasers—for peace at any price— 
later events have proven them wrong. 

I would be less than honest if I were to 
say that I agree with all of the positions 
that our President has taken in Vietnam. 
I am convinced that he is sincere in what 
he is doing in Vietnam. Vietnam is a 
millstone around his neck, and more so 
than around the neck of any other politi- 
cian in this country. 

I have every confidence that could he 
get this war over with, he would have it 
over with today if it were possible. How- 
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ever, I do feel that the policies we are 
following in Vietnam are not the best 
policies to bring this war through to a 
conclusion. 

It is my personal conclusion that had 
we fought Germany and Japan on the 
same basis that we are fighting this war 
in Vietnam, we would still be fighting 
there today. 

We are told that we are seeking vic- 
tory in Vietnam, and yet we are not try- 
ing to defeat the North Vietnamese. It is 
difficult for me to reconcile these two 
statements. I do not think that we can 
put a shield up to protect South Vietnam 
from aggression and allow the enemy 
to choose the time and the place and the 
intensity of each battle. This is what we 
have been doing. 

We have our troops stationed in Khe- 
sanh waiting for the enemy to attack. 
The President is under tremendous pres- 
sure to bring about peace. Ho Chi Minh 
is not under this pressure to bring about 
peace. 

During World War II we bombed the 
civilians in the cities. War is not a moral 
act. But I think we may have to recog- 
nize this fact, however, that the North 
Vietnamese are only going to quit and 
give up when this war is made so costly 
for them that they will want to quit and 
give up. 

Ho Chi Minh does not have the public 
clamoring at his back to negotiate and 
bring this war through to a conclusion 
because the war has not been made that 
costly to the civilians of North Vietnam. 

Now, it has not been made that costly 
for the simple reason that we want to be 
humanitarian. We do not want to cause 
the death of a single civilian unnecessar- 
ily. But it may well be necessary that in 
order to save American lives in Vietnam 
and to bring this war to a conclusion as 
fast as possible—and I think that is the 
most moral act—we are going to have to 
use some of the tactics that had been 
used throughout the ages in warfare; 
namely, to make it so costly to the enemy 
that he wants to quit. 

This may very well mean that we are 
going to have to bomb supply centers 
located in populated areas, which to this 
point have not been bombed. 

I do not know what the President has 
in his mind, but I do know this—that 
bombing supply lines and trying to hit 
individual truck convoys is like stirring 
up an anthill and then, as the ants leave 
the hill, trying to hit and kill each indi- 
vidual ant. 

Supply centers are in populated areas, 
and I suspect that this is the only rea- 
son that they have not been bombed. I 
think we are going to have to recognize 
that we are going to be in a difficult posi- 
tion, and we are going to have to make a 
hard decision, and we are going to have 
to make a decision to the effect that, in 
order to force Ho Chi Minh, not just to 
sit at the negotiating table, because just 
the simple fact that he comes to the ne- 
gotiating table, and we may have peace 
for a year or two is no solution but we 
have to make him come to the negotiat- 
ing table on such terms and on such a 
basis that we will not see a resumption 
of this fighting, and it is going to require 
a greater effort here, and a more united 
front here in America. 

The dissenters and people who are cry- 
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ing “peace at any price” are not doing 
anything to benefit our fighting men, or 
their children, or their children’s chil- 
dren. They are simply benefiting the 
Communist cause. I congratulate the 
gentleman from South Carolina. While 
I do not concur with the positions in all 
respects taken by the President, I rec- 
ognize the fact that he is doing what he 
considers is best, which, in my judgment, 
with more limited information than he 
has, is not enough. I thank the gentle- 
man for allowing me this time. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my warm friend 
from Georgia for an excellent contribu- 
tion to this discussion. I would be the 
first to admit that a very good case could 
be made for using to a greater extent 
our science and technology in this war 
in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my good friend 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to congratulate my 
friend from South Carolina for his most 
stirring and enlightening speech. I think 
perhaps it is one of the finest I have ever 
heard come from any Member here on 
the floor of the House. 

I think, sir, that your call for unity 
in this country is of the tone, of the 
nature, and with the explanation that 
you gave for it. It is regrettable that it 
could not go out from this Chamber into 
every community in this country, because 
you so well pointed out what to me is one 
of the chief failings—our chief failing 
today—and one of the reasons this con- 
flict and struggle in Southeast Asia con- 
tinues as it does is because of the lack 
of unity and because of the publicity 
given to some of the activities of the 
great dissenters in the country. These 
people—and I do not care whether they 
are in the academic community or what 
community they might be in—through 
and with vitriolic criticism, unfounded 
and untrue statements, are rendering 
great disservice to our Nation and are 
betraying those great Americans who are 
presently fighting in Southeast Asia. I 
want to congratulate you, sir, and say 
that you have rendered your country, in 
my opinion, a great service here today. 
Thank you. 

Mr. DORN. I want to thank my very 
dear friend from North Carolina. I regret 
that you have decided not to come back 
with us next year, but I do hope that you 
will return in a few years to the other 
body or to the governorship of your great 
State. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. You are very kind, 
sir. Thank you. 

Mr. DORN. I yield again to my friend 
from Connecticut [Mr. IRWIN]. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I thought it 
might be good for us to review something 
that our late President John F. Kennedy 
said about 2½ months before his tragic 
death, on the Huntley-Brinkley program 
in response to a question by Brinkley on 
the “domino theory.” His response was 
as follows: 

I believe it. I think that the struggle is 
close enough. China is so large, looms so high 
just beyond the frontiers, that if South Viet- 
nam went, it would not only give them an 
improved geographic position for a guerrilla 
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assault on Malay, but would also give the 
impression that the wave of the future in 
Southeast Asia was China and Communists. 
So, I believe it. 


He then went on to say this—and this 
is especially pertinent at this time, and 
this is why your speech is so meritorious 
today 

What I am concerned about is that Ameri- 
cans will get impatient and say because they 
don't like the government in Saigon that we 
should withdraw. That only makes it easy for 
the Communists. I think we should stay, We 
should use our influence in as effective a way 
as we can, but we should not withdraw. 


Those are the words of President John 
F. Kennedy 2½ months before his 
death—very forceful, very clear. 

Another quotation I would like to draw 
to the attention of my colleagues is a col- 
umn by James Reston on October 16, 
1965. His own title is “Washington: The 
Stupidity of Intelligence.” He stated: 

It is not easy, but let us assume that all 
the student demonstrators against the war 
in Vietnam are everything they say they are: 
sincerely for an honorable peace; troubled 
by the bombing of the civil population of 
both North and South Vietnam; genuinely 
afraid that we may be trapped into a hope- 
less war with China; and worried about the 
power of the President and the Pentagon and 
the pugnacious bawling patriotism of many 
influential men in the Congress. 

A case can be made for it. In a world of 
accidents and nuclear weapons and damn 
fools, even a dreaming pacifist, has to be 
answered, And men who want peace, defy the 
Government, and demonstrate for the sup- 
port of the Congress, are not only within 
their rights but must be heard. 

THE PARADOX 

The trouble is that they are inadvertently 
working against all the things they want, 
and creating all the things they fear the 
most. They are not promoting peace but post- 
poning it. They are not persuading the Pres- 
ident or the Congress to end the war, but 
deceiving Ho Chi-Minh and General Giap 
into prolonging it. They are not proving the 
superior wisdom of the university community 
but unfortunately bringing it into serious 
question. 


That is by James Reston. I do not 
think Mr. Reston flies as steadily today 
as he did then, but quite a few people do 
not. However, I think what he said then 
had validity, and sometimes if we put the 
quotation in his mouth, it stands up 
better than from my own. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
good friend from Connecticut for this 
good article by Mr. Reston. I thank him 
also for calling to the attention of this 
House a statement by the late John F. 
Kennedy. 

I came to this House with the late 
President in January of 1947. We were 
among the four youngest Members of 
this body. I was close to him and I know 
that John F. Kennedy, perhaps as well 
as any man, realized the importance of 
the Pacific. He almost gave his life for 
this Nation in the South Pacific. 

I talked with him during the Korean 
war, in Japan, when he was over there, 
and we talked at length about the Far 
East, with its great untapped resources 
as being the key area of the world, where 
the future destiny of freedom was 
entwined. 

So Iam glad my friend brought up the 
quotation by John F. Kennedy. I do not 
think any man recognized as he did, far 
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beyond his years, the challenge of com- 
munism in the Far East, and what it 
might do if permitted to run rampant 
through Asia and Africa and Western 
Europe 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one last word? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy at the age of 20, in about 1940, 
wrote a little book called “While Eng- 
land Slept.” It is a primer even today. 

Mr. DORN. It is a classic. 

Mr. Speaker, the following appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning and 
reflects what General Eisenhower said 
about those who promote disunity : 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1967] 


EISENHOWER DEPLORES “ARMCHAIR 
STRATEGISTS” 


Former President xisenhower said yester- 
day that “armchair strategists” are giving 
“aid and comfort to the enemy” in Vietnam 
and dissenters are probably “making hon- 
orable negotiations impossible.” 

In a strongly worded denunciation of 
critics of America’s war policy, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said the actions of “militant peace- 
at-any-price groups” are “not honorable dis- 
sent. It is rebellion, and it verges on trea- 
son,” 

“In a long life of service to my country, 
I have never encountered a situation more 
depressing than the present spectacle of an 
America deeply divided over a war,” Mr. 
Eisenhower wrote in an article in Reader's 
Digest. 

“What has become of our courage? What 
has become of our loyalty to others? What 
has become of a noble concept called patriot- 
ism, which in former times of crisis Las car- 
ried us through to victory and peace” the 
former President asked. 

He said if dissent were as strong “in the 
desperate days of World War II” when he 
was the Allied Commander in Europe, “I 
doubt that we and our allies could have 
won.” 

Mr. Eisenhower was scornful of the “en- 
clave theory” advanced by his former col- 
league, retired Lt. Gen. James Gavin, who 
has proposed that American forces pull into 
defensive perimeters around the cities and 
the populated coast of Vietnam instead of 
fighting in the jungle. 

Without naming Gavin, the former Presi- 
dent said those who advance the theory 
“want our troops to sit down in ‘defensive 
enclaves’ and drop all offensive action—pre- 
sumably until a tough enemy gets tired of 
looking at our military might and goes 
quietly home.“ 

“Instead of giving faith and backing to the 
men who are responsible for the conduct of 
the war, these armchair strategists snipe at 
every aspect of the conflict,” Mr. Eisenhower 
said. “Of course their words give aid and 
comfort to the enemy and thus prolong the 
WAP... 

“In the midst of this disgraceful public 
uproar, the dissenters continue to demand 
that we negotiate,” he said. “Listening to all 
the antiwar sound and fury on our home 
front, Hanoi obviously prefers to wait it out 
in the hope that public opinion in the United 
States will eventually compel our with- 
drawal. It is probable that the behavior of 
the dissenters themselves is making honor- 
able negotiation impossible.” 

In an election year, he said, it “is right 
and proper to advocate a change of leader- 
ship and to discuss the conduct of the war,” 
but he vowed: “I will not personally sup- 
port any peace-at-any-price candidate who 
advocates capitulation and the abandonment 
of South Vietnam.” 
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Mr. Truman is quoted in the Washing- 
ton Star of March 20 as saying: 


Truman refused comment on the war in 
Vietnam other than to say he supported the 
administration’s policy in Southeast Asia. 
He later said he saw “something similar” be- 
tween the Korean situation he faced as 
president and the present Vietnam conflict. 


Mr. Speaker, the following out- 
standing address on South Vietnam of 
Ambassador George J. Feldman was 
made before the Businessmen’s As- 
sociation of Luxembourg on March 21, 
1968: 


It has sometimes been said that we 
Americans are a people particularly 
sensitive to criticism and resentful of it. 
I do not believe that this is the case. 
We have always been willing to give the 
other fellow a hearing and to let him 
speak his mind, and to give him credit 
for the valid points he has to make. But 
it is equally incumbent upon us to explain 
ourselves to our critics in order to elimi- 
nate misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions, and to make certain others under- 
stand what it is that our country is 
trying to do, even if they do not agree 
with it. 

As we perform this function, our great- 
est ally is our own political tradition and 
view of the world, which remain as valid 
today as they have always been. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


The American nation evolved from three 
distinct developments: the formation of the 
Union under the Constitution, a democra- 
tization of life within the United States, and 
the formulation of a body of political theory. 
Implicit in each of these developments was 
the overriding principle that the nation was 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 

The American political philosophy and the 
system of government which reflected it were 
the fruition of ideas propounded by John 
Locke, Montesquieu and other English and 
French political theorists of the 17th and 
18th centuries. These ideas were founded 
upon a series of basic assumptions about the 
nature of government, and it was these as- 
sumptions which profoundly influenced the 
Founding Fathers of our country during the 
formative stages of our government. 

These assumptions are clearly reflected in 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Regard- 
less of flaws of act or logic in the reasoning 
which led to these ideas, their central theme 
and purpose is a noble one. Men may not in 
fact be created equal. They may derive from 
nature no rights that are in fact inalienable. 
There may be no self-evident truths, But to 
say that we propose to regard all men as 
equal, that we recognize no basis of govern- 
ment except in the general consent of the 
governed, and that we concede no proper 
purpose to government except to serve its 
citizens—to say this is to set forth goals that 
do indeed have a timeless and universal 
validity. 

When the Founding Fathers addressed 
themselves to the problem of creating a 
central government, one of their solutions 
was to apply to government the concept of 
separation of powers. The Constitution pro- 
vided that the executive, legislative and 
judicial functions be separated and exer- 
cised by different groups of men, and created 
a system of checks and balances so that 
no one of these groups could obtain exces- 
sive power, thus protecting the people against 
tyranny. In addition, the Constitution clearly 
separated the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from those of the local governments, 
again, with the aim of protecting the su- 
premacy of the popular will. Nowhere outside 
the people themselves did the Americans 
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envision the existence of any general and all- 
embracing authority. They stressed the need 
to restrict power by protecting the social and 
economic from arbitrary political action. 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST 


The Communist revolutions of the 20th 
century took place in societies in which the 
economic and social order was highly un- 
equal, and burdened with arbitrary privi- 
leges—societies in which the economic and 
social lot of the majority of the people was 
hopeless. The Communist revolutionaries in 
these situations sought to take over the 
state in order to use its power to destroy 
the existing economic and social order and 
build a new one. To do this, it was thought 
necessary to strengthen and centralize rather 
than to limit and diffuse the authority of 
the state; to unite rather than to separate 
the power to legislate and the power to act; 
to disregard rather than to foster the sacred- 
ness of individual life, liberty and prop 
insofar as they were imbedded in the old 
order. What emerged from the Communist 
revolutions was the totalitarian state, exer- 
cising unrestrained the whole power of the 
community, and crushing rather than pro- 
testing the resources by which men could 
individually assert their dignity. 

The mobilization of the unrestricted 
authority of the state in disregard of indi- 
vidual rights, euphemistically called “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat,” was justified by 
its perpetrators as springing from revolu- 
tionary necessity. Men were promised that 
once the injustices of the old order had been 
eradicated, a free political society could be 
allowed to grow on the basis of the new social 
and economic order. But what has experience 
shown? It has proved to be impossible to 
foster a free social and economic life within 
a totalitarian government. Freedoms of eco- 
nomic choice, of speech and assembly, are 
turned immediately against the totalitarian 
government, which must restrict or curtail 
them to protect its own survival. Not one of 
the totalitarian governments has in fact, 
yet permitted the growth of free social and 
economic institutions or has itself been 
transformed toward free and limited govern- 
ment, 

An interesting development, however, has 
been the growing insistence of the people in 
Communist countries for a greater degree of 
freedom of expression. Totalitarian govern- 
ments have at times felt it necessary to re- 
spond to pressures in this direction. In China, 
there was the famous and short-lived 100 
Flowers movement. In the Soviet Union, the 
Government has from time to time hesi- 
tantly granted and then withdrawn the right 
of greater freedom of expression. Most re- 
cently, a series of writers’ trials in the Soviet 
Union has again illustrated the dangers to 
a totalitarian system of giving people a taste 
of freedom. The Founding Fathers of America 
did not originate the ideas that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
nature with rights beyond the authority of 
any government to reach, that governments 
exist only to protect and foster those rights 
of individual men, and that they can only 
be properly based on the consent of the 
governed. But what was important was their 
achievement in being the first to make those 
ideas incarnate in a free government and 
a living society. 

A VEXING PROBLEM 

The force of those fundamental ideas has 
grown from generation to generation. No one 
today can afford to deny their validity. They 
constitute the core of the world’s unsilence- 
able political conscience. But merely to 
enunciate principles, however self-evident 
they may be, without taking action on those 
principles, when the need arises, would make 
of them a hollow mockery. As a concrete ex- 
ample of the workings of our political con- 
science in giving meaning to these funda- 
mental principles, let us for a moment turn 
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our attention to a vexing problem that I 
know is in the minds of all of us—the 
problem of Vietnam. In 1965, President John- 
son answered the question. Why We Are in 
Vietnam. Much has happened since then. But 
the President’s statement of our goals then 
remains valid today. The President spoke as 
follows: 

“Tt is said by a few: But Vietnam is dif- 
ferent. Our stake there hardly justifies one 
boy’s life.’ 

“Vietnam is different. The aggressor has 
chosen a different terrain, a different people, 
and a different kind of war to satisfy his 
appetite. But his goal is the same: someone 
else’s freedom. 

“To defend that freedom—to permit 
its roots to deepen and grow without fear of 
external suppression—is our purpose in 
South Vietnam. Unchecked aggression 
against free and helpless people would be 
a grave threat to our own freedom—and 
an offense to our own conscience.” 

The American philosophy of human rights 
and the dignity and equality of man have led 
us to Vietnam. We do not say that our own 
practice of these principles as specified by 
our Founding Fathers has been perfect. We 
do say that we have a system which permits 
us to judge our own shortcomings and meas- 
ure up to the standards which we have set 
for ourselves. We strongly affirm that all peo- 
ples, and particularly those of South Viet- 
nam, should have the right to choose their 
own destiny and enjoy the privilege of living 
in a free society in an area of the world 
where freedom should not perish. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


President Johnson’s concern for the rights 
of the Vietnamese to choose their own des- 
tiny, and his equating of the fight for free- 
dom there with the cause of freedom every- 
where, are equally shared by our Asian al- 
lies who are fighting with us today in South 
Vietnam. At the conference with our allies 
in Manila in October 1966, the Seven Nations 
said of their common aims: 

“The nations represented at this confer- 
ence are united in their determination that 
the freedom of South Vietnam be secured, in 
their resolve for peace, and in their deep con- 
cern for the future of Asia and the Pacific. ... 
We are united in our determination that the 
South Vietnamese people shall not be con- 
quered by aggressive force and shall enjoy 
the inherent right to choose their own way 
of life and their own form of government.“ 

Some of our friends in Europe have lost 
sight of these broader interests, which of 
course include their own interests, at stake in 
Vietnam. Many, but by no means all. Here is 
what was recently said by the English news- 
paper columnist, Bernard Levin, in the Lon- 
don Daily Mail: 

“If (the war in Vietnam) is lost, if the 
Americans finally get tired of doing the 
world’s work for nothing but the world’s 
abuse, if South Vietnam is left to its fate, 
then what will follow, as surely as Austria 
followed the Rhineland, and Czechoslovakia 
followed Austria, and Poland followed Czech- 
oslovakia and six years of war followed Po- 
land, is a nuclear confrontation on a global 
scale between the forces at present engaged 
in one tiny corner of the globe.” 

Similarly, here in Luxembourg voices are 
being raised in recognition of the meaning 
of our struggle in Vietnam. 

We cannot be indifferent to the fate of 
small, weak nations who fall prey to the ap- 
petites of aggressive neighbors. And we, as 
Americans, with our unique heritage of belief 
in the dignity and rights of man, cannot fail 
to act on these principles. We did so here in 
Europe 20 years ago; we did so in Korea, and 
we will continue to do so in Vietnam. 

It is precisely our belief that these princi- 
ples remain alive and valid that has led us 
to espouse hard causes that cost us much in 
blood and money. When we cease to do this, 
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we will no longer be the same country that 
twice in this century liberated Europe from 
oppression, and that will indeed be a bad 
day for the entire world. 

VIETNAM AND THE NEW ASIA 


Mr. Speaker, some people have ques- 
tioned the fact that we have devoted our 
time and attention and effort to the 
problem of Vietnam when there are other 
issues that demand our participation. 

The fact is that Vietnam has become 
the focal point for a new form of aggres- 
sion that if left unchecked will greatly 
weaken the newly independent and eco- 
nomically developing nations of the new 
Asia in their quest for growth and stabil- 
ity. They have had their revolution. They 
are free. They now need time to build and 
time to strive. This the Communists seek 
to deny them. 

The North Vietnamese Communist at- 
tack upon South Vietnam and the related 
North Vietnamese pressures upon Laos 
and Thailand strike at the heart of the 
Southeast Asian mainland. The chal- 
lenge has been hurled against the free 
nations by a new imperialism, a new 
colonialism, a new tyranny waving the 
banner of the Lao Dong Party of North 
Vietnam and following the doctrine of 
Mao Tse Tung. How is it possible to avoid 
the challenge? If you happen to live in 
the new Asia, it cannot be avoided. This 
is why those who live there have taken 
a role and a stand. This is why Thailand 
has sent combat forces to fight alongside 
the South Vietnamese Government units 
in South Vietnam. The Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Republic 
of Korea have also backed their concern 
and their commitment with troops. 
Korea has sent more troops in propor- 
tion to her population than any other 
nation assisting the Republic of Vietnam. 

Other nations in the new Asia have 
supported the policies and the actions of 
the Vietnam commitment. 

Reference statements of Asian and 
Pacific leaders follow: 

OPINIONS OF ASIAN AND PACIFIC LEADERS 

“There is dangerous thinking in the West 
. . . progressives of the West believe that 
Communism will win and the best that they 
can do is surrender peaceably to it . 
they are free to expound their ideas from 
remote positions. But there are millions of 
people in Southeast Asia and 450 million 
people of India who, in spite of the basic 
defects in the structure of their society, will 
not permit themselves to be traded in the 
drawing rooms and cabinets of the Western 
world .... 

“If America compromises on this vital is- 
sue of freedom in Asia, she will have to pay 
the price dearly. .. It is alarming that [re- 
sponsible commentators] of the West should 
talk so lightheartedly about leaving India’s 
eastern flank open to the dangers of Chi- 
nese invasion. 

The] counsel of retreat to the West is 
certainly not what Asians want. We want 
and need the presence of the West on Asia’s 
land and sea. The West can provide the 
power to balance Communist China until 
such a time as democratic nations like India 
and Japan can provide it.”"—Rajmohan 
Gandhi, Editor of Himmat Magazine, Febru- 
ary 1965. 

In any evaluation of the issues in Viet- 
Nam, the attitudes of the countries of the 
Asia/Pacific area must clearly be an impor- 
tant consideration. These countries are best 
informed about conditions in the area, are 
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most keenly aware of the stakes, and their 
leaders have stated their views. 

Obviously, opinions differ among Asian 
leaders on various points of policy. There 
are both optimistic and pessimistic interpre- 
tations of almost every development in the 
Vietnamese war. But, on the central issue— 
the fundamental commitment of the United 
States to the defense of South Viet-Nam— 
there is overwhelming support from the 
leaders of the region for the American policy. 
This support comes not only from countries 
allied with South Viet-Nam and the United 
States, but also from most of the uncom- 
mitted countries. Nor is that support limi- 
ted to government leaders. The statement 
quoted above of Rajmohan Gandhi, editor of 
Himmat Magazine, while not offered as re- 
presentative of official Indian views, is an 
example of a large body of unofficial opinion 
among Asians. 

This pamphlet presents some representa- 
tive samples of Asian views on the following 
principal aspects of the problem: 

1. The basic U.S. commitment. 

2. The nature of the war—civil war, or 
aggression? 

3. North Vietnamese involvement. 

4. Chinese involvement. 

5. The threat to neighboring countries. 

6. U.S. bombing policy. 

7. Peace efforts. 

8. Regional goals beyond the war. 

BASIC U.S. COMMITMENT 

Among non-Communist Asians in positions 
of responsibility, the commitment of the 
United States to help free Asians resist Com- 
munist expansion is widely approved. Even 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 
whose views on Viet-Nam are well known, 
has increasingly expressed his concern about 
developments in Viet-Nam which could pre- 
sent a Communist threat to his own country. 
Support of the U.S. commitment is expressed 
not only by those leaders whose nations are 
military allies of the United States and South 
Viet-Nam, but by leaders of most neutral 
countries in the area as well. For example: 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister 
of Laos, in an interview published in U.S. 
News and World Report, November 6, 1967: 

Q. “Some critics of the war say the United 
States should pull out of South Vietnam. 
As the Premier of Laos, which has borders 
with both South and North Vietnam, what 
do you think would be the effect of such a 
withdrawal?” 

A. “There would be a danger for the coun- 
tries of East Asia—a very great danger. 

“Right now, South Vietnam alone cannot 
face the danger of the North. Thus, if the 
Americans and the allies leave tomorrow, 
South Vietnam would be Communist. 

“Should South Vietnam become Commu- 
nist—that is to say, should all of Viet-Nam 
become Communist—it would be difficult for 
Laos to exist. The same goes for Cambodia, 
the same for other countries. 

“I have always said that if all of Vietnam 
becomes Communist, we could do nothing 
but pack our bags and leave.” 

Eisaku Sato, Premier of Japan, November 
14, 1967: f 

“I wish to express my deep respect to you, 
Mr. President [Johnson], for the great efforts 
being made by the United States under your 
able leadership to bring peace and stability 
to the world, particularly in Asia at this 
moment.” 

Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister of Singa- 
pore, addressing a meeting of the University 
of Singapore Democratic Socialist Club, June 
15, 1966. (From transcript distributed by 
Singapore Government, June 22, 1966) : 

“Do you believe that the Indians are 
stooges and lackeys of the Americans? 
There are the Burmese—they are the best 
neutralists in Asia. How is it that none of 
them have really said that ‘this is a crime 
against humanity committed by the Ameri- 
cans’? Of course! Hundreds of Vietnamese 
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are dying every day—for what? For Viet- 
Nam? No! To decide that Viet-Nam shall not 
be repeated. That is why they haven't raised 
their voice in protest with the same indigna- 
tion and rage. But whilst we buy time, if we 
just sit down and believe people are going to 
buy time forever after for us, then we 
deserve to perish.” 


CIVIL WAR OR AGGRESSION 


Another point on which there is wide 
agreement in Asia is the nature of the war 
in Viet-Nam: 

Philippine President Ferdinand E. Marcos, 
Manila, 1966: 

“It is established beyond dispute that the 
war in Viet-Nam is not a civil war. It is a 
war on an international scale involving mas- 
sive aggression from Communist North Viet- 
Nam with the active encouragement of Com- 
munist China.” 

Thailand Premier Thanom Kittikachorn, 
Manila, 1966: 

“Even though the war in Viet-Nam is being 
fought mainly between peoples of the same 
race, it is in no way a civil war . . North 
Viet-Nam is waging an imperialistic war of 
Communist expansion not only in South 
Viet-Nam but also in other parts of South- 
east Asia as well. 

Korean President Pak Chung Hui, Korea, 
1966: R 

“The forces which support and control the 
Viet Cong in Free Viet-Nam today are the 
same forces which 16 years ago supported 
and controlled the southward aggression of 
the Communist troops in Korea .. the sit- 
uation in Viet-Nam is more than a simple 
domestic problem of that country. It repres- 
ents rather a confrontation of the free world 
with Communist tyranny.” 


NORTH VIETNAMESE INVOLVEMENT 


North Vietnamese involvement in the war 
in South Viet-Nam is regarded among Asian 
and Pacific leaders as a long-established fact, 
as the statements cited above illustrate. As 
long ago as 1962 the International Control 
Commission reported that “there is sufficient 
evidence to show beyond reasonable doubt” 
that the North Vietnamese Army was con- 
ducting hostile operations against South 
Viet-Nam in clear violation of the Geneva 
accords. Since that time, Asian leaders have 
charged that North Vietnamese forces have 
also conducted offensive operations against 
neutral Laos and are training and equipping 
guerrillas in Thailand. Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk of Cambodia also has commented on 
North Vietnamese operations in Cambodia. 

Prime Minister of Laos, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, November 2, 1967: 

“We were fully satisfied with the [1962] 
Geneva accords. We thought that the night- 
mare of internal subversion and foreign 

on was over. But, alas, our people 
were grievously deceived. The accords were 
immediately and shamelessly violated .. . 
the Pathet Lao . . . , valet of the Hanoi Gov- 
ernment, continued its sabotage. War, instead 
of stopping, grew more intense. Today, five 
years after the signature of the Geneva ac- 
cords, we can count about 40,000 North 
Vietnamese soldiers in our territory. They 
are fighting beside 15,000 Pathet Lao, armed, 
paid, trained and encadred by North Viet- 
Nam. Development of our country is par- 
alyzed. Thousands of refugees stream into 
Governmental zones. Hundreds of villages 
are abandoned. Only half of the soil is culti- 
vated. The Ho Chi Minh trail has become 
an active transit route for North Vietnamese 
forces. . But, the most distressing aspect 
is to think that this useless, bloody, tragedy 
could not have occurred if some ideological, 
greedy nations had not come and interfered 
directly or indirectly in our internal affairs. 
By what right, what moral, do they assume 
the right to ‘liberate’ us?” 

Foreign Minister of Thailand, Thanat Kho- 
man, April 20, 1967, the “Today” show. 

Q. “The war that’s going on now in the 
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northeast provinces of your country, where 
is the direction for this insurrection coming 
from, Peking or Hanoi, or, perhaps, Moscow?” 

Foreign Minister Thanat: “Oh, I think, 
from both. You see, in general when it is 
the question of—of instigating troubles, and 
disorders, and insurrection in non-Commu- 
nist countries, Communist powers generally 
join hands. 

“But, I would say without hesitation that, 
at the present time, direction, and support, 
and training, and equipment are coming pri- 
marily from North Viet-Nam, and also from 
Communist China.” 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 
May 9, 1967: 

“They launched these attacks because they 
want to create civil war. 

“If we fail in our operations against them 
and if the Khmer [Cambodian] Viet Minh 
emerge victorious, they can transform the 
nation into a Communist country. If not 
they must continue to accept independence 
and neutrality. ... 

“The master of the Khmer Viet Minh are 
the Viet Minh and the Viet Cong.” 

Malaysian Minister of Home Affairs and 
Acting Foreign Minister Tun Dr. Ismail bin 
Dato Abdul Rahman, Jahore Bahru, 1966: 

“I do not intend to make an anti-Commu- 
nist speech. But I feel it is useful to stress 
that it is not South Viet-Nam which seeks 
to annex North Viet-Nam, but vice versa. 
This has been Officially admitted by Hanoi, 
and Peking is giving Hanoi every encourage- 
ment. Peking’s and Hanoi’s involvement in 
the Communist offensive in Laos is also well 
known. And since early last year, Peking has 
repeatedly threatened Thailand, Malaysia 
and Singapore with so-called People’s Wars 
to be launched by local Communist move- 
ments against these three countries. .. .” 

Ambassador of the Republic of China to 
the United Nations, Mr. Liu Chieh, October 
12, 1966: 

“What is happening in Viet-Nam is not a 
local rebellion caused by internal discontent. 
It is a war of aggression conducted from 
across the northern border of the Republic 
of Viet-Nam., The Viet Cong guerrillas are the 
creatures of Hanoi. They are trained, armed, 
supplied and directed by the Communist 
North with the support of Peiping. Their 
mission is to destroy the Republic of Viet- 
Nam's will to resist, to erode its faith in the 
future, to paralyze its social, economic and 
political progress.” 

In an interview with Associated Press, 1966, 
Lao Premier Prince Souvanna Phouma said: 

“North Viet-Nam has never respected the 
1962 Geneva agreements. Even during the 
conference, the Pathet Lao denied the pres- 
ence in Laos of troops from North Viet-Nam. 
But we were there also and we know posi- 
tively that there were Vietnamese units with 
the Pathet Lao. After the signing of the 
Geneva agreements, they were still there in 
flagrant violation of the terms of the agree- 
ments.” 


INVOLVEMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


The war in South Viet-Nam is regarded by 
most Asian and Pacific leaders as part of the 
larger struggle against domination by Com- 
munist China of all Southeast Asia. They 
realize the outcome of the conflict in Viet- 
Nam is likely to have an important effect on 
the intentions of Communist China and 
North Viet-Nam toward other countries in 
the area. For example: 

Tun Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, 
Minister of Home Affairs and Acting Foreign 
Minister of Malaysia, Jahore Bahru, June 23; 
1966: 

“The power vacuum left over from the re- 
treat of western colonial rule still poses a 
grave threat to the independence of South- 
east Asian states. 

“This vacuum has not been filled by the 
growth and consolidation of indigenous pow- 
er. On the contrary, taking advantage of the 
situation, a giant outside power, the Peo- 
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ple’s Republic of China, seems bent on a 
long-range program of expanding its power 
and influence through its proxies in South- 
east Asia. ... 

“We do not oppose the Communist system 
in Mainland China, so long as it confines 
itself within its own borders. But we call 
upon the People’s Republic of China to keep 
its hands off our region and to adopt a policy 
of peaceful co-existence towards its fellow 
Asians in Southeast Asia.” 

Singapore's Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Tew— Meet the Press,” October 22, 1967: 

Q. “Speaking as a Chinese who under- 
stands China, can you make an estimate or 
a guess as to the future of China? Do you 
think in the near future it will become again 
a unified country, a strongly unified country 
that might represent some kind of a danger 
to Southeast Asia?” 

Mr. Lee: . I don’t believe .. the simple 
theory that they are just going to send their 
armies across and eat up Southeast Asia. It 
is too simple, and it is too simple for you, for 
the Americans, and for us, because then it is 
naked aggression; the whole of Southeast 
Asia will jell together and meet an incoming 
invader. But you have this ‘make it your- 
self’ kind of revolution. Wars of national 
liberation, you know. Here is the text. ‘We 
have an instructor. He will teach you how to 
organize and will slip you a few guns and 
more if necessary and, if it gets more difficult, 
well, surface-to-air missiles and so on.“ 

President Ferdinand E, Marcos, Republic of 
the Philippines, September 15, 1966: 

„ . for the present and the years ahead, 
Communist China's neighbors cannot expect, 
singly or together, to ‘balance’ China's crucial 
margin of nuclear power without the assis- 
tance of non-Asian countries like America. 
There is in consequence a new disposition to 
regard America’s deterrent power in Asia as a 
necessity for the duration of time required by 
the Asian nations to develop their own system 
of regional security supported by what they 
hope would have become a greatly strength- 
ened United Nations.” 

Joint Communique issued by Prime Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato of Japan and President 
Johnson, November 15, 1967: 

“The President and the Prime Minister ex- 
changed frank views on the recent interna- 
tional situation, with particular emphasis on 
developments in the Far East. They noted 
the fact that Communist China is developing 
its nuclear arsenal and agreed on the im- 
portance of creating conditions wherein 
Asian nations would not be susceptible to 
threats from Communist China. The Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister also agreed 
that, while it is difficult to predict at present 
what external posture Communist China may 
eventually assume, it is essential for the free 
world countries to continue to cooperate 
among themselves to promote political stabil- 
ity and economic prosperity in the area. Look- 
ing toward an enduring peace in Asia, they 
further expressed the hope that Communist 
China would ultimately cast aside its present 
intransigent attitude and seek to live in 
peace and prosper alongside other nations in 
the international community.” 


THREAT TO NEIGHBORING COUNTRIES 


Asian and Pacific leaders recognize that it 
is easier to wage the new forms of massive 
politico-military warfare if the aggressor can 
stage his operations out of territory adjacent 
to the target country. Obviously, it would be 
easier for Communists to develop a “war of 
national liberation” against Thailand and 
Malaysia, for example, if they first control 
the Indochinese peninsula. As each country 
falls, it becomes the staging area for politico- 
military aggression against the next: 

Singapore Premier Lee Kuan Yew, May 6, 
1965: 

“If the Communists are able to advance 
their frontiers to envelop South Viet-Nam 
it will be only a matter of time before the 
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same process of emasculation by military 
and political techniques will overtake the 
neighboring countries.” 

Thai Government announcement, January 
3, 1967: 

“Thailand is situated near Viet-Nam and 
it will be the next target of the Commu- 
nists, as they have already proclaimed. This 
is why Thailand realizes the necessity to send 
military units to help oppose Communist 
eggression [in Viet-Nam] when it is still at 
a distance from our country.” 

Prime Minister Keith Holyoake of New Zea- 
land, July 23, 1966: 

“The present war in Viet-Nam is a 
wretched example of the waste of human 
life and much needed resources which is 
likely to be repeated if we cannot persuade 
the Asian Communist powers that aggression 
will not be allowed to succeed. That is why 
the struggle in Viet-Nam is of such critical 
importance. If the North Vietnamese were to 
succeed in their attempt to subjugate South 
Viet-Nam, the stage would be set for a series 
of further Communist encroachments.” 

President Pak Chung Hui of Korea, June 
25, 1966: 

“Unless the superior combined forces of 
the free world succeed in defeating the ag- 

ve scheme of the Communists there 
[in Viet-Nam], the chances for the system- 
atic Communist aggression of our neighbor- 
ing Asian states are sure to become greater. 
The ceaseless aggressive maneuver of the 
Communists of the last twenty years, and 
their recent pronouncements of a provoca- 
tive nature, are eloquent proofs of their con- 
tinued aggressive intention.” 

The late Prime Minister Harold Holt of 
Australia, January 12, 1967: 

“But for massive and effective military and 
civil assistance from friendly countries out- 
side the region, the countries of Southeast 
Asia would either have to carry a crippling 
defense burden, frustrating to their plans of 
development and social improvement, or live 
under constant threat of external danger or 
internal subversion and terrorism. The free 
countries of this region want the Western 
world to know that we regard the contribu- 
tion made in particular by the United States 
to the security and progress of this area as 
fundamental to our prospects of security and 
national growth.” 

Narciso Ramos, Philippine Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, before the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, September 25, 1967: 

“Of the gravest concern to us is the situa- 
tion in Viet-Nam. We are concerned not 
merely because of the geographic proximity 
of the Philippines to that country but be- 
cause that land has become the testing- 
ground for the free world’s determination to 
resist acts of subversion and aggression 
masquerading as wars of national liberation. 
The triumph of Hanoi and the Viet Cong 
in South Viet-Nam would mean that move- 
ments of the same nature could with im- 
punity be started anywhere in the world and 
pursued to success. It would give a new and 
more dangerous dimension to subversion and 
aggression, and no country anywhere would 
be immune. In the interest of our own na- 
tional survival we do not wish to see this 
happen,” 

Cambodian Chief of State Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, May 9, 1967: 

“Concerning the Communists, dear com- 
panions, we say that we trust the Chinese 
and Vietnamese. But when the moment 
comes what will happen between us and 
the Vietnamese? 

“I must tell you that the Vietnamese Com- 
munists and the Viet Cong negotiated with 
us three or four times but that absolutely 
nothing comes out of the negotiations. They 
did not sign a pledge of respect for our 
present frontiers. That is the first problem. 
The second problem is the fact that the pro- 
Viet Minh Khmer [Cambodians] have had 
the habit of permitting the Viet Minh to 
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come into our country. Formerly, after I had 
expelled the French and after the French 
troops left Cambodia, the Viet Minh remained 
in our country in order to conquer it. How 
can we have confidence in the Viet Minh? 
Will we be able to escape falling into their 
hands once we turn Communist?” 

. .. If we side with the Viet Minh, we 
will lose our independence 


U.S. BOMBING POLICY 


While there is overwhelming support 
among Asian and Pacific leaders for the basic 
U.S. commitment, some of our East Asian 
and Pacific friends have urged the President 
to try once again a suspension of the bomb- 
ing; on the other hand, a few have urged 
wider bombing. 

U.S. policy has been to bomb only to the 
extent believed necessary to impede the flow 
of men and materiel from the North to the 
South. The President, at San Antonio on 
September 29, 1967, said: “The United States 
is willing to stop all aerial and naval bom- 
bardment of North Viet-Nam when this will 
lead promptly to productive discussions. We, 
of course, assume that while discussions pro- 
ceed, North Viet-Nam would not take ad- 
vantage of the bombing cessation or limita- 
tion.” The absence of any indication of will- 
ingness by Hanoi to restrict its own military 
effort if bombing were halted leaves the 
United States facing a difficult choice, as 
regional opinions illustrate: 

Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Miki, 
1967: 

“I do not subscribe to the thought that if 
the United States would only stop bombing, 
something may come of it. It is not that 
simple 

There are some who say try it anyway. 
Even if you might be fooled. These advocate 
that if, after waiting three or four weeks, 
North Viet-Nam does not reduce its scale of 
fighting, or shows no willingness to come to 
the conference table, then resume the bomb- 
ing of the North.... 

woe are some Americans who hold this 
view. ... 

“But, I believe that to do so is a dangerous 
gamble. I feel this way because this line of 
reasoning contains the risk of further esca- 
lating the war.” 

New Zealand Prime Minister, Keith Hol- 
yoake, November 27, 1967: 

. . While the Government accepts the 
military necessity for the bombing of mili- 
tary targets in North Viet-Nam, we have al- 
ways been anxious to work toward a mutual 
scaling down of military activities in Viet- 
Nam. We have always recognized that an- 
other suspension of the bombing could be an 
important step in this process. It is well 
known that the United States Government is 
ready to stop the bombing the moment North 
Viet-Nam gives a reliable sign that it is 
prepared to undertake some reciprocal step 
to reduce its military activity in the South 
or to make some meaningful advance toward 
& political settlement. This, however, the 
North Vietnamese Government has consist- 
ently refused to do.” 


PEACE EFFORTS 


The great range and variety of peace ef- 
forts is described in detail in Viet-Nam In- 
formation Note, No. 2. All these efforts, 
whether initiated by the United States or 
interested third parties, have collapsed due 
to Commnuist intransigence, The core of the 
problem is examined in these Asian state- 
ments: 

Indian President Radhakrishnan, Septem- 
ber 28, 1966: 

“But the U.S. has in recent days repeatedly 
made offers to halt the bombing provided 
North Viet-Nam will agree on its side to re- 
duce the temperature of the war. . . . The 
question of whether the U.S. should not 
first stop its bombing operations in the 
North may no longer be the most important. 
Cessation of bombing, if it is to be followed 
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by its certain resumption in the future, can 
hardly promote the cause of peace in Viet- 
Nam. Nor does it seem that the inclusion of 
Viet Cong at the talks is a question that need 
present insuperable difficulties. The ultimate 
obstacle is traceable today to Hanoi’s con- 
sistently stubborn insistence on full compli- 
ance with its 4-point and the Viet Cong's 5- 
point proposals, an important element in 
both of which is the demand for a unilateral 
withdrawal of the U.S. from Vietnam 

“With Hanoi standing pat on its obdurate 
position, there remains only one hopeful and 
effective quarter to which peace appeals may 
be directed: This is the Soviet Union. The 
U.S. has recently made strenuous and public 
efforts to call upon Moscow to face up to its 
great power responsibilities and exercise its 
undoubtedly growing influence on North 
Viet-Nam with a view to helping the latter 
adopt a more positive response to peace pro- 
posals. . . . So far the Soviet Union's role 
has been to stand on the sidelines and help 
stiffen Hanoi’s will to resist. A more positive 
interest on its part to see that peace prevails 
in the region is the objective towards which 
all with influence in Moscow must now 
work.” 

Japan's Foreign Minister Takeo Miki: 

“Before urging the United States to halt its 
bombing, I would like to verify the possibility 
of some m reaction to this moye on 
the part of North Viet-Nam.... 

“I have sought to obtain some signs of this 
possibility in Moscow, Warsaw and the 
United Nations. But there was no one willing 
to act as ‘guarantor’.... 

“I believe that it is not unreasonable from 
the standpoint of the responsible leaders of 
the United States, that they should seek 
some form of guarantee that if the bombing 
is stopped, North Viet-Nam would respond 
by coming to the conference table for pro- 
ductive talks.“ 

Minister for External Affairs Paul Hasluck 
of Australia, April 18, 1967: 

... there have been many efforts for peace 
and many disappointments in the lack of 
response from Hanoi. In some quarters there 
seems to be a disposition to believe that one- 
sided action by the United States Govern- 
ment could bring peace in Viet-Nam. Some 
people appear to believe that if it surrendered 
unconditionally, if it abandoned those who 
have depended on it and who are supporting 
its effort to resist aggression, and if it was 
false to the sacrifice of those who for many 
long years have painfully tried to maintain 
freedom in Viet-Nam and have given their 
lives in that cause, it would bring peace. It 
might bring a sort of peace. But it would not 
be a just peace. It would not be a peace with 
which an honorable man could live. It would 
not be a peace that would last but would 
be only a prelude to further aggression. 
Freedom is truly gone when one is not even 
free to defend it.” 

GOALS BEYOND THE WAR 


In a broad sense, the U.S. and Asian goals 
are identical: to speed development of inde- 
pendent Asian nations in a pluralistic world 
where the people in each country and each 
region are free to solve their problems in the 
light of their own needs and their own capa- 
bilities. A variety of views of the future has 
been advanced by Asian leaders: 

Singapore Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, 
April 22, 1966: 

“There are people who believe that de- 
colonization and the end of the European 
era means that we all go back to what we 
were, Ancient titles are resurrected in the 
hope that ancient glory—which is believed 
to have existed—will similarly be resur- 
rected! ... 

“I would choose to believe that the past 
was never thus, and that the future will 
never be like the past; and that we have it 
now, in our hands, to help to determine the 
shape of the future. Because it is not al- 
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together in our hands. There are bigger 
forces 

“Assuming that the process of bleeding and 
attrition goes on in South Viet-Nam; that, 
despite all the viciousness and the brutality 
of conflict, the Americans are not de- 
feated . . . and that therefore the battle- 
ground cannot be shifted from South Viet- 
Nam across Cambodia on to Thailand; and 
that we in Southeast Asia have time to sort 
our little differences: What should we do? 
How can we secure the future for our- 
selves? ... 

“We thought—at least, I thought—that we 
would have secured it by a wider base—a 
broader federation, a multi-racial society— 
to rationalise what has happened over a 
hundred and fifty years of empire and the 
migration of peoples from China, India, In- 
donesia into Malaya, Singapore and the 
Borneo territories.” 

Thai Minister of Foreign Affairs Thanat 
Khoman at the opening session of the First 
Ministerial Conference for Asian and Pacific 
Cooperation (ASPAC), Seoul, Korea, June 14, 
1966: 

“We do not claim to have succeeded in 
building paradises on this earth, therefore 
our people are free to leave their land any 
time they want. Only where terrestrial Edens 
are claimed to exist, high walls have to be 
built and armed patrols accompanied by 
police dogs have to be used to prevent the 
people within from escaping from their un- 
wanted paradises. Our desire, therefore, is to 
see those barriers and obstacles which divide 
and separate people of this world crumble 
down to make way for free exchange and 
contact between them for the sake of better 
understanding and good will... . 

“Ours will be a society where freedom shall 
prevail, a freedom that will be enjoyed not 
by one, not by a few, but by all, freedom for 
the individual, freedom within the family as 
well as within the national community. It 
will be a freedom from the dictatorial and 
tyrannical domination by a class composed 
of a privileged few who usurp the populace. 
It will also be a society characterized by 
progressive evolution not by a stagnant im- 
mutability or by revolutionary jolts in which 
the lower passions of men are let loose.” 

Malaysia's Foreign Minister S. Rajaratman, 
March 1966: 

“Now the centre of political gravity has 
shifted to the Pacific and it is interesting to 
note that President Theodore Roosevelt at 
the beginning of the century, foresaw such 
a development. 

The Mediterranean era,“ he said, ‘died 
with the discovery of America. The Atlantic 
era is now at the height of its development 
and must soon exhaust the resources at its 
command. The Pacific era, destined to be the 
greatest of all, is just at its dawn.’ 

“It may well be the greatest of human 
eras if the world realises and understands 
the implications of this shift in the centre 
of world politics. In the Pacific region there 
is, for the first time in human history, a 
spectacular meeting of the world. . In the 
Pacific, the nations of the world could learn 
how to build truly a world civilization 
through cooperation and peaceful competi- 
tion. As Mr. Roosevelt said this may be the 
greatest of all human eras—the Pacific era.” 


More than 31 nations are sending 
economic and social assistance to the 
South Vietnamese people who are in their 
lith year of struggle in their efforts to 
resist Communist subversion and attack. 

Still, there are those who prescribe for 
the United States a sideline role. This is 
not the time, they say. This is not the 
place, they say. We should deal with 
other problems first, they say. Now this 
is not new advice. In Asia in 1931, the 
military leaders of Imperial Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria. The world beyond Asia 
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was full of other concerns. The United 
States was in the throes of a severe eco- 
nomic crisis. Europe was attempting to 
resolve problems left over from the great 
conflict of 1914-18. So there were good 
reasons why people not living in Asia 
could feel that the events there were not 
nearly as important as those events they 
were devoting their time and attention 
to in the Western World. But Asia was 
and is a part of our world, an important 
and potentially explosive part of our 
world and Asia will not just go away. A 
distinguished American statesman, Sec- 
retary of War Henry Stimson, warned 
the Nation and the world that the Jap- 
anese aggression in Manchuria must 
not go unheeded and unchecked. He 
warned that the price for Western in- 
action and complacency and failure in 
the Manchuria incident would be reck- 
oned in countless lives and world misery 
in the years to follow. Mr. Stimson’s 
words were lost in the clamor of debate 
that swirled around national issues in 
the United States and Europe. 

But the thrust into Manchuria had its 
audience. A military dictator in Italy, 
Benito Mussolini, was paying close at- 
tention and when he struck Ethiopia 
savagely and without cause the world 
registered its attention. But once again 
the pattern of Manchuria reasserted its 
infiuence. If the effort had not been made 
in Manchuria, why then should it be 
made in Ethiopia? Both regions were 
distant and remote from the West. The 
impassioned plea of Haile Selassie be- 
fore the League of Nations went un- 
answered. 

The pattern was more deeply in- 
grained into the psychology and policy 
of the times. Adolf Hitler had been 
paying attention. He was master of a 
Nazi Party movement in Germany that 
had come to power on a wave of desire 
to wipe away the humiliation of the de- 
feat suffered during World War One. 
He saw treaties and commitments as 
barriers to be breached. He followed the 
pattern established by the Manchurian- 
Ethiopian crises. He marched into the 
Rhineland in defiance of the written 
pledge, reclaiming it for Germany. The 
reaction of the free nations in the West 
and the reaction of the United States 
had also been established by the Man- 
churian and Ethiopian experiences. If 
not for the previous causes, why for 
this latest violation of sovereignty and 
law? During this period Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote that Herr Hitler did not rep- 
resent an aggressive threat. He only 
wanted what was rightfully his. And so 
the avalanche came. But its progression 
was unnoticed by many. For the failure 
to heed the warning of Secretary Stim- 
son in 1931 seemed to allow time for the 
United States and the free nations of 
the world to work on their own problems. 
And our attention was centered on these 
local national concerns. “America first,” 
some said. But how costly the price for 
that time. For after the warfare in 
Spain, in 1936, and the Austrian agony 
of 1938 and the death of free Czechoslo- 
vakia, Herr Hitler had brought the crisis 
to the frontyard of the world. 

A Munich conference had brought 
not compromise but appeasement. He 
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made his new demands upon Poland. 
Britain and France resisted. Still the 
United States was an onlooker. And then 
after 2 years of neutrality during 
which Europe was consumed by the hor- 
ror of holocaust, the United States it- 
self was attacked. And where did the 


attack come? It came on a peaceful Sun- 


day from Asia. It struck without warn- 
ing. It reigned death and destruction 
upon the outposts of a nation that had 
done its very best to concentrate on 
other things. And the cost was high, 
terribly high. Millions died around the 
world in the conflict that brought new 
or nearly forgotten names and places 
and faces to the awareness of Ameri- 
ca: Guadalcanal, New Guinea, Guam, 
Wake, Saipan, the Philippines, Indo- 
china, Thailand, Burma, China, Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa, the Alaskan chain of 
Aleutian Islands of Kiska, Atka, Attu, 
and finally Japan itself. Asia had thrust 
its way into our lives with irresistible 
force. Never again would the United 
States forget that Asia was a part of 
this world and an important and volatile 
part of the politics of man. 

But memories fade and experiences 
not lived become cold to those who en- 
counter them only in the print of history 
texts. And so the young men in the warm 
summer of 1950 in the United States had 
been living through and living with crisis 
since the close of World War II. But 
the main arena was Europe and the re- 
sponse to the threats had also been made 
in Europe. This new generation had met 
the challenges hurled by aggression and 
subversion in Greece, Iran, Berlin. But 
once again, it became a painful neces- 
sity to embrace the reality that the 
world still included Asia and that nearly 
two-thirds of mankind lived there. 
Moreover, warfare that defeated the 
Japanese had also overturned the old or- 
der. There were newly independent na- 
tions in Asia for the first time in modern 
history. They had grievances and goals, 
needs and dreams. In one of these, the 
Republic of South Korea, the efforts to 
build a new nation was abruptly threat- 
ened by an attack from the north’s Com- 
munist dictatorship. The United States, 
under the leadership of President Tru- 
man and working in concert with the 
United Nations, was determined to meet 
this challenge; the lessons of the 193078 
were too fresh in the records of policy. 
Aggression unanswered breeds aggression 
insatiable. The road was hard, the cost 
in blood and treasure was great. But the 
aggression was repelled. The horizon was 
for an Asia that allowed new nations an 
opportunity to develop as a part of a 
world of law. And then less than 4 
years after the Korean war came to a 
close, Communist subversion and poli- 
tical attack was unleashed against the 
Republic of South Vietnam. Once again 
our commitment and our responsibility 
as a leader of the free world was under 
test. Britain and France had become 
weak. They had been phasing out of 
Asian involvements as a result of World 
War II and its aftermath. Their em- 
pires were gone. They recognized the new 
day that had dawned. They realized a 
new Asia was awakening. We not only 
realized it, we were committed to the 
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support of its growth. For we were not a 
colonial empire. We were a free society 
that was determined to foster the efforts 
of these new nations to remain free. Just 
as we had early turned from the path of 
controlling other Asian nations with our 
pledge to grant nationhood to the Philip- 
pines our policy was in the new Asia of 
the 1960’s a commitment to encourage 
self-determination and free choice. 
THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 


Other forces from a Chinese mainland 
controlled by Mao Tse-Tung and a Mos- 
cow that had supported the aggression 
of North Korea, were proposing different 
answers for the solution to development 
problems in the new Asia. Communist 
China has set its pattern early. 

“Power grows from the mouth of a 
gun” was the famous dictum of Mao Tse- 
Tung. In 1962, Peiping launched a sav- 
age attack upon India. The India of 
Prime Minister Nehru had been standing 
at the center of efforts to create a third 
force or a neutral world bloc to provide 
a local balance and an equilibrium in a 
crisis-torn Asia. No one had done more 
to counsel moderation, to practice 
greater restraint in attempting to deal 
with the problem of building a new 
framework of law and order and prog- 
ress. Yet it was India, herself, that was 
in dire need of support and assistance 
in 1962 as the Communist Chinese troops 
fanned out from the mountain border of 
the Northeast and began drives upon the 
Assam plain. This marked the failure of 
an attempt to wish away policies held 
by aggressors. It was for many Asians 
the death of the illusion that the ag- 
gressor can be appeased. It was clear 
that it would take strength to back the 
efforts of the new nations of Asia to build 
their societies. India herself needed that 
strength and protection and she received 
it from the United States and other na- 
tions in her hour of need. 

Mr. Speaker, the present struggle in 
Vietnam today is only the latest test 
of the will and the determination of 
the new Asia to maintain a right of free 
choice against the bullets and the terror 
and the devastation of Communist at- 
tack. It is equally a test of our determina- 
tion and our will and our understanding. 
The lesson of the past in Asia as well as 
Europe is clear. This is one world. We 
who inhabit this planet must learn to 
live together or we shall certainly perish 
together. And the kind of society that 
will avoid the ultimate catastrophe is a 
society of law and a society of justice. 

It is to this end and for this goal 
that we pay the price today in Vietnam 
so that the new Asia may have its to- 
morrows and so that we may have the 
achievements of today without the ter- 
rible price of a challenge ignored which 
a decade or so later brings millions to 
grief and the world to cataclysm. Is it 
not wiser to face the fundamental chal- 
lenge now and at the place where the 
nation and the people of South Vietnam 
are fighting to remain free to choose 
their own path, just as the nation and 
the people of Laos and the nation and 
the people of Thailand are resisting the 
subversion and attack that Hanoi and 
Peiping have organized in their border 
regions? And the challenge in postwar 
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Asia is not a new one. It took the Brit- 
ish 12 years to put down the Commu- 
nists’ guerrilla war in Malaya and at any 
moment in those long years following 
the great devastation that World War 
II had brought to England it would 
have been easy for the British people 
to say: “This cannot be done, there are 
too many other things we have to do 
here in London.“ Yet they persevered 
and today there is a free, independent 
people in Malaysia, who retain links of 
common interest with Britain but who 
are in their own development becoming 
a growing power and influence for con- 
structive achievement in Southeast Asia. 

There were Communist guerrilla at- 
tacks upon the Philippine people fol- 
lowing World War II. The Filipinos, 
who had fought so long against the 
Japanese occupation forces in guerrilla 
fashion, joined as a nation and spent 
their resources and their lives to defeat 
the Communist effort and at the same 
time to offer a better life for the free 
citizen of the Philippine nation. 

The United States supported the ef- 
forts of the Indonesian people at the 
close of World War II to gain their 
independence from the Dutch. The In- 
donesian nation was born in bloodshed 
and struggle as the Indonesian people 
asserted their right to freedom. 

Ten years later in 1965 it seemed that 
Indonesia would lose its freedom and in- 
dependence. The nation seemed headed 
down the Communist path; the nation- 
alism of that nation’s leader had become 
more extreme and hostile. This had led 
Indonesia into a dangerous confronta- 
tion with Malaysia. Then in October 
1965, the Communists sought to destroy 
resistance to their program with a coup. 
Communist China’s influence had grown 
to gigantic proportions, the Indonesian 
Communist Party was its willing tool and 
the forces that were controlling Indo- 
nesia political structure were seeking to 
eliminate the top non-Communist lead- 
ers who stood in the path of a total Com- 
munist takeover. But the coup was ill 
timed and poorly executed. It backfired 
and brought into being the current 
strongly nationalist and non-Communist 
government to Indonesia. These events 
constituted another lesson in the new 
Asia arena. In the words of Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian Affairs 
William Bundy: 

What happened in Intronesia was above all 
the work of heroic and dedicated non-Com- 
munist nationalists. I am quite sure that 
had we not stood firm in Vietnam in 1965— 
and had Vietnam thus been rapidly on the 
way to a takeover by force from Hanoi, as 
would surely have been the case—Aidit (the 
Indonesian Communist Party leader) and 
company would not have needed to force 
their luck and the morale of the non-Com- 
munists would not have been equal to the 
very tight struggle for power that ensued 
for the next six months. Hence it is the 
widely accepted judgment in the area—which 
I share—that the dramatic change in Indo- 
nesia would have been far less likely, if not 


impossible, without the stand that we and 
others took in Vietnam. 


Since that time Indonesia has resumed 
its relationship with the U.N., has ended 
its confrontation with Malaysia, has 
undertaken a new economic effort, and 
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has provided new encouragement for 
private investments. 

And so, as Secretary Bundy’s words 
reiterate, it is not just Vietnam that we 
are concerned with. It is our relation- 
ship to that new Asia. It is our interest 
in developments that make the new Asia 
one of the most exciting growth and 
change areas in the world today. We now 
have a 49th State only a few miles from 
the shores of the coast of the Soviet 
Union in north Asia. We have a 50th 
State 2,400 miles from California in mid- 
Pacific. We have a role and a respon- 
sibility because it has become clear to us 
that the waves of the Pacific Ocean that 
wash the shores of Southeast Asia also 
carry the hope, the trouble, the torment, 
and the promise of this new Asia to the 
very shores of the United States with 
little lapse in time or geography. 

The age of the jet plane and the inter- 
continental missile have brought this 
world relationship to a new focus that 
we dare not overlook. The lessons of the 
thirties and the lessons of the fifties can- 
not be forgotten today without imperiling 
the very survival of freedom on this 
planet. For the weapons are more ter- 
rible, the holocaust more final. There 
will be little opportunity for post. mor- 
tems. The time to work and build to 
prevent such a disastrous conclusion to 
the efforts of free man in this world is 
today. The new Asia is building. It needs 
help. It needs support. The way of the 
aggressor must not succeed. 


CASE STUDY IN ACCOMPLISHMENT: 
SOUTH KOREA 


As we face this challenge let us con- 
sider an example of how much has been 
accomplished. Let us look closely at 
Korea, that war-torn land where aggres- 
sion was repelled at great cost in the 
early 1950’s. What has that effort and 
sacrifice produced? 

An article from the U.S. News & World 
Report follows: 

Asta’s “CINDERELLA” —SoutH KOREA 

While Japan, third-greatest industrial pow- 
er in the world, is the obvious succer~ story of 
Asia, it is in South Korea that you find the 
“Cinderella story.” 

It is Korea that inspires other Asians— 
particularly the South Vietnamese. Feeling is 
that if the Koreans could come back from al- 
most total devastation after their war with 
the Communists, others can too. 

And the Koreans have developed to a de- 
gree nobody would have dared to predict 15 
years ago. 

Then, South Korea was prostrate. The war 
still raged. There was no industry to speak 
of, not even much to rebuild. Seoul was a city 
of shattered buildings, broken streets. People 
were hungry. Most lived in mud huts with 
thatch roofs. Merchants squatted in the dirt 
before their wares. 

The South Korean Army was better than 
it had been when the war started—but not 
much. 

Men without experience ran the Govern- 
ment. The Japanese, who ruled Korea until 
1945, never had let a Korean hold a position of 
responsibility, An American says, “A Korean 
could be a postman, but never a postmaster.” 

As a result of these things, when the truce 
was signed in 1953, Korea had to start from 
scratch. 

A correspondent returning for the first time 
since then finds it difficult to believe how far 
Korea has advanced. Seoul now is a modern 
city of 4.3 million. Factories spread for miles 
in every direction. There are new skyscraper 
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hotels—and more are under construction. 
The hills that surround the city, once barren, 
are filled with apartments and one-family 
houses, of new design and bright colors. 

People are well-dressed, many in Western 
style. Schoolboys in town and country favor 
black leather jackets. 

To stop erosion and build a timber indus- 
try, 3.5 billion trees have been planted on 
hillsides during the last few years. 

But the biggest change of all is in the new 
pride and confidence of the people. 

A good deal of this is due to the record 
of the South Korean Army in Vietnam. An 
American official says, “Every Korean seems 
to stand a foot taller because of that Army.” 

But the Army is only one factor. Koreans, 
given the chance, developed efficient man- 
agers and bureaucrats for industry and gov- 
ernment. An American official gives this ex- 
ample: 

“I can drop a letter in a postbox in Seoul 
today and have full confidence it will be 
delivered to the addressee 400 miles away in 
Pusan tomorrow—more sure than if I mailed 
a letter in New York City to an address in 
New York City.” 

American industry finds that Korean work- 
ers learn technical jobs faster and better 
than many other Asians. Head of a U.S. oil 
company with new refineries and fertilizer 
plants in Korea says the newly trained tech- 
nical staff already is as good as the long- 
experienced crews the company employs in 
similar plants in Denmark. 

A major U.S. TV-set producer has a 7-mil- 
Uon-dollar plant making parts for sets sold 
in America—and is so with the re- 
sults that it plans to build another plant. 

By the beginning of 1967, American manu- 
facturers had invested almost 50 million dol- 
lars in plants in Korea, and more money 
was coming in. This flow helped bring a 
dramatic change in the nature of Korean ex- 
ports. In 1960, only 12 per cent were manu- 
factured goods. By 1966, processed products 
made up 62 per cent of total exports. 

More U.S. investments have gone into oil 
refineries, fertilizer plants, TV and other 
electronics. The first major U.S. investment 
didn’t come until 1963, when an oil company 
built a 5-million-dollar refinery. It was an- 
other two years before the next big single 
investment—a 10-million-dollar fertilizer 
plant, built by the same oil company. 

Willingness to gamble and try new things, 
general in Asia, is very pronounced in Korea. 

As an example, the Government is order- 
ing drastic change in farming methods for 
the whole country. First, in 1962, the mili- 
tary junta banned the age-old system of 
moving water uphill, from low-lying rice 
fields to higher ones, by treadmill or bucket. 
All farmers were ordered to buy motorized 
pumps, made in Korea. 

Now an even more dramatic change has 
been ordered, Traditionally, Korean farmers 
owned small, scattered plots of ground. The 
Chung Hee Park Government has ordered re- 
arrangement of ownership, so that each 
farmer will have all his land in one piece. 
Surveys are under way to assure fair trades. 
At the same time, new irrigation systems are 
being built, with the water on high ground 
so it no longer will have to be pumped up- 
hill. 


All this is part of the second five-year de- 
velopment plan of President Park. His ob- 
jective, U.S. officials say, is to give Korea its 
first “golden age.” 

New cities are being created, More power 
is being generated. More private homes are 
getting piped water. Old, uneconomic build- 
ings are to be demolished. New ones must 
meet rigid specifications. 

Diplomatically, too, Korea is moving. It 
was President Park who first proposed the 
Manila summit meeting of heads of state 
that had troops in Vietnam, held in October, 
1966. And he was furious when President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos of the Phillipines made 
the initial announcement. 
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American diplomats in Seoul are certain 
that when the time comes to talk peace in 
Vietnam, the Koreans will insist on being 
heard, And they can be expected to be tough. 
They don’t want to settle for just a non- 
Communist South Vietnam, They want 


fort to force Russia to restore economic aid 
which was cut because of heavy Soviet com- 
mitments elsewhere. Create enough disturb- 
ance to prevent South Korea from send- 
ing more troops to Vietnam. 

Tt was for these reasons that North Korea 
heightened tension this year by sending 31 
infiltrators into Seoul in a vain effort to as- 
sassinate President Park, and by seizing the 
U.S. surveillance ship Pueblo. 

South Korean troops, along with 50,000 
Americans, seem strong enough to hold along 
the Demilitarized Zone, against the armed 
infiltrators, Farther south, 230 police field- 
force teams have proved effective, so far, 
against Communist infiltration-sabotage 
groups that land from small boats. 

The infiltration and harassment are more 
than distraction. As an example, the town 
of Munsan-ni, with 31,000 people, is too 
close to the Demilitarized Zone to be a safe 
place to establish industry, which is de- 
sired there. 


The example of Korea shows what can 
be accomplished by a nation in the new 
environment of freedom in Asia erasing 
the ravages of war. 

Japan is another outstanding exam- 
ple of what rehabilitation and recon- 
struction can mean in the context of a 
New Asia. 

An article from the U.S. News & World 
Report follows: 

JAPAN: MAKER AND BUYER 

The stamp of Japanese power is seen 
everywhere in Asia—and other Asians want 
the same success for themselves. 

Theaters feature Japanese movies. Plush 
hotels in Manila, Hong Kong, Taipei and 
elsewhere have Japanese restaurants—and 
lobbies filled with Japanese businessmen. 

You ride Japanese-made taxicabs in Seoul, 
Manila, Taipei. Saigon streets are clogged 
with Japanese motorbikes, Billboards every- 
where advertise Japanese automobiles, mo- 
torbikes, TV and radio sets, watches, cam- 
eras—even Tokyo department stores. 

Not even in the days when their armies 
occupied much of Asia have Japanese had 
it so good—and they know it. 

For one thing, they no longer must sacri- 
fice at home to support. armies abroad. In- 
stead, profits from this new way of spreading 
Japanese power and influence bring the 
good things of life to the average Japanese— 
even on the farm. 

In farm villages, a TV antenna seems to 
be a part of every rooftop. You see more 
ceramic-tile roofs now, fewer thatch roofs. 
Remote farm villages have running water in 
the houses, washing machines and refrig- 
erators for the housewife, electric shavers 
for the farmers. 

Large numbers of Japanese families own 
automobiles—and a most significant change 
is that the once-retiring Japanese woman 
often drives the family car. 

This explosion in Japanese demand for 
consumer goods is a boon to that country’s 
Asian neighbors, in opening up new markets 
for them. 
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Taiwan, for example, boosted food exports 
from 16.5 million dollars in 1960 to 128 mil- 
non in 1966, largely because of new sales to 
Japan. 

In those six years, Talwan’s exports of ba- 
nanas went from 6.8 million dollars to 57.4 
million, of asparagus from zero to 14.9 mil- 
lion, and of canned mushrooms from 150,000 
to 29 million. 

Sales rose despite almost prohibitive Jap- 
anese tariffs—70 per cent on bananas last 
year, for example. 

These high tariffs are illustrative of the 
fact. that. the Japanese are not easy to do 
business with. Americans are finding that 
out. 

In automobiles, for example, the Japanese 
now are the second- biggest producer in the 
world, having passed West Germany in vol- 
ume during the last year. 

Japanese auto makers are sales 
in the United States. But high Japanese 
tariffs are all but pricing American-bullt 
cars out of the Japanese market. 

American manufacturers sent a delegation 
to Tokyo last year to try to get a more even 
break. They didn’t get it. 

An American official says: 

“Their manufactured goods compete with 
ours—so they want to Keep our processed 
and manufactured goods out of Japan, use 
us as a source of raw materials.” 

Two of the raw materials Japan most 
wants from U.S. now are natural gas, from 
Alaska, and timber, from the Pacific North- 
west. Purchases of each are growing. Special 
ships. are being built to carry liquefied 
natural gas from Alaska. Need for this gas 
went up when Japan found that the Arab- 
Israeli war last June threatened its supply 
of Mideast oil, main fuel for Japanese power- 
generating plants. 

Japanese, outbidding Americans for tim- 
ber in the U.S. Northwest, have created a 
shortage of logs. U.S. mill owners and unions 
charge that, as a result, lumber mills are 
forced to close, workers left jobless. 

To American diplomats, these problems are 
annoying, but not explosive. These diplomats 
are satisfied that Japan—because of its new 
affluence and power—is obliged to stand with 
the United States and the free world in order 
to protect its own interests. 

U.S. and Japan, it is pointed out, have 
similar problems. Each must give foreign aid. 
Each must defend its interests against the 
more extreme demands of the undeveloped 
countries, as pushed through the U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. 

In addition, Japan’s annual two-way trade 
of about 20 billion dollars depends on busi- 
ness with the richer nations of the free 
world. 

As Japan’s worldwide economic interests 
grow, the Japanese Government is being 
forced into a more active posture on inter- 
national diplomatic issues. 

Until a year or so ago, the Japanese were 
able to keep out of most international 
squabbles, rarely took strong positions on 
diplomatic issues. Main efforts were devoted 
to developing economic strength at home, 

But now Tokyo is obliged to speak up 
more. As an example, late in 1967 Premier 
Eisaku Sato toured Asian capitals—and 
made a stop in Saigon that was politically 
pointed. He was standing up and being 
counted on the side of the U.S. in Vietnam. 

At almost the same time, Defense Minister 
Chiang Chingkuo of the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, son of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, was received officially in Tokyo. 
The younger Chiang asked for and got as- 
surances that Japan would not materially 
expand its commerce with Communist China. 

Two-way Japanese trade with the Chinese 
mainland was 621 million dollars in 1966— 
about 200 million more than Japan’s trade 
with Taiwan. 

Trade with other Aslan Communist coun- 
tries, however, was modest—27 million dol- 
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lars with North Korea, 15 million with North 
Vietnam, according to Japanese figures. 

The Tokyo Government is sensitive to 
Asian reactions to its trade with the Com- 
munists. As an example, under pressure from 
South Korean officials in Seoul, Japan can- 
celed negotiations to sell a synthetic-textile 
factory to North Korea. 


The horizon for new Asia is full of 
promise but the immediate problems fac- 
ing many of the new nations are crucial. 
The road ahead for them and for those 
who support their efforts will not be 
easy. 

A brief survey of the situations pre- 
vailing in seven of the nations of new 
Asia reveals the extent of the challenge 
posed by aggression, subversion, and 
terror. 

SUBVERSION AND TERROR 

In Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh still strives 
to conquer the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple. In Laos, the North Vietnamese Com- 
munist forces have violated Lao sover- 
eignty and invaded Lao territory to op- 
erate the infiltration trails leading to 
Vietnam as well as to attack Lao Gov- 
ernment positions in the countryside. 
The North Vietnamese have sent approx- 
imately 40,000 troops into Laos in viola- 
tion of two Geneva agreements, 1954 and 
1962. They have assaulted the Royal Lao 
Government as it seeks to maintain a 
position of neutrality in political affairs. 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma has 
denounced the North Vietnamese for 
their attacks and declared his intention 
to resist the aggression. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently a senior representative of 
the weekly U.S. News & World Report— 
Howard Handleman—returned to the 
Far East after an absence of 15 years. In 
his report, published in an issue earlier 
this month of that distinguished journal, 
he revealed his amazement at what he 
saw, which he labeled a success story. I 
would go further, I would call it a success 
story largely ignored, or a virtually un- 
known success story. 

Wherever he traveled in the area he 
saw great progress. He saw great con- 
fidence. And everywhere he found that 
confidence related directly, by the man 
in the street as well as by political leaders 
and other key people, to the stand the 
United States has taken in Vietnam. Our 
recognition that we are members of the 
community of the Pacific as they are, 
our fidelity to our commitments, our 
eagerness to trade as equal partners and 
to cooperate in aid programs where nec- 
essary, these he found essential ingredi- 
ents in the success story of these our 
neighbors on the further shores of the 
Pacific. 

Among Asians he discovered wide ap- 
proval for the help we are giving the 
South Vietnamese, thereby fulfilling our 
treaty obligations. This is not to say there 
is no dissent from our policy. There is 
dissent there, as there is here. This is 
particularly so in Japan, where an ex- 
treme sentiment of pacifism has been the 
reaction in some circles to the country’s 
defeat after its imperialist adventures of 
the thirties and the forties. But the dis- 
sent is far outweighed by understanding 
and support, here implicit, there explicit, 
for our determination in Vietnam. 
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I would not accuse our press and our 
television of completely ignoring this 
story. Even the New York Times, which 
is unfortunately and wrongly in head- 
strong opposition to our policy did a 
survey of Asian countries some time ago 
which came up with similar results. But 
I think it is worth calling attention to 
Asian support, Mr. Speaker, because all 
too often those who in our own country 
dissent from our policy allege, whether 
out of ignorance or out of malice I do not 
know, that the United States finds little 
or no support for its position in the 
countries of the Far East. 

In judging the issues in Vietnam, Mr. 
Speaker, we must pay close attention to 
attitudes in the Far East. After all, that 
is the area which is in danger should we 
withdraw or fail. These countries know 
conditions in the area best. They are 
most aware of the stakes, that they will 
be the next victims of subversion, aggres- 
sion and terror in the guise of so-called 
wars of national liberation, should Ha- 
noi be allowed to carry out its purposes 
against South Vietnam and Laos. 

Perhaps the Malaysian Minister of 
Home Affairs and Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs put it best when he said: 

It is not South Vietnam which seeks to 
annex North Viet-Nam, but vice-versa. This 
has been officially admitted by Hanoi, and 
Peking is giving Hanoi every encouragement, 
Peking’s and Hanoi’s involvement in the 
Communist offensive in Laos is also well 
known. . Peking has repeatedly threat- 
ened Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore with 
so-called People’s Wars to be launched by 
local Communist movements against these 
three countries. 


And the Prime Minister of Singapore 
has said: 

If the Communists are able to advance 
their frontiers to envelop South Viet-Nam, it 
will only be a matter of time before the same 
process of emasculation by military and po- 
litical techniques will overtake the neigh- 
boring countries. 


In view of this threat to their own ex- 
istence, it is hardly surprising that lead- 
ers on the other side of the Pacific ap- 
prove of our engagement in Vietnam. 
They see the issue broadly, as for ex- 
ample the President of the Philippines, 
who stated not long ago: 

For the present and the years ahead, Com- 
munist China’s neighbors cannot expect, 
singly or together, to “balance” China's cru- 
cial margin of nuclear power without the as- 
sistance of non-Asian countries like America. 


The lamented late Prime Minister of 
Australia, Harold Holt, said only last 
year: 

The free countries of this region want the 
Western world to know that we regard the 
contribution made in particular by the 
United States to the security and progress 
of this area as fundamental to our prospects 
of security and national growth. 


Now naturally, Mr. Speaker, opinions 
vary among our neighbors in the Pacific 
area on some specific points of policy. 
They interpret differently developments 
in the conflict. But here again, American 
critics who claim universal support in 
that region for cessation of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, for example, are 
clearly wrong. Here I would quote the 
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Foreign Minister of Japan, who declared 
last year: 

I do not subscribe to the thought that if 
the United States would only stop bombing, 
something may come of it. It is not that 
simple. . . There are some Americans who 
hold this view.. . . But, I believe that to do 
so is a dangerous gamble. I feel this way be- 
cause this line of reasoning contains the risk 
of further escalating the war. 


I fear that from the way the debate on 
Vietnam has gone in this country in re- 
cent weeks, our Pacific area friends may 
doubt our constancy and our resolve. 
Some have shrewdly suggested that this 
debate was the real objective of the 
enemy in his treacherous offensive dur- 
ing the Tet truce he had proclaimed. 

As we consider the issues we face to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is ad- 
visable to keep the thoughts of our 
friends in the Far East very much in 
mind. It is fashionable today to dismiss 
outright the domino theory. Asians do 
not. They know well what lies ahead for 
them should we abandon our commit- 
ment in Vietnam. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
from South Carolina, Congressman 
Dorn, for this special order on Vietnam 
and for his dedication to his country and 
his unabashed patriotism. Very few peo- 
ple represent the great spirit of our coun- 
try as well as he does. 

Our policy aims in Vietnam are limit- 
ed, they are limited to securing peace for 
that country and for that part of the 
world. We are engaged in a hard, long 
struggle in Vietnam. That struggle is one 
which we entered only in response to 
overt aggressive acts by a country whose 
policy aims were to undermine, destroy, 
and take over the Republic of Vietnam. 
At that time, the record shows that our 
first reaction was to seek a peaceful solu- 
tion to the aggression of North Vietnam. 
Our efforts in this regard failed not be- 
cause they were not genuine, for they 
were, but because the Government of 
North Vietnam would not change its 
aggressive policies. This attitude of the 
North Vietnamese has not changed in 
the many years that we have sought to 
end this war by other means than mili- 
tary. We have sought peace through over 
1,000 peace feelers only to have every one 
turned down by the North. 

As leader and stabilizer of the politics 
of the free world we must see that the law 
of nations is not abrogated by the actions 
of countries in whose interest it is to 
establish ruerrilla organizations in every 
country within their sphere. Vietnam is 
the place where this is happening, and 
Vietnam is the place where this form of 
aggression will be stopped. We are there 
not because we want young men to die, 
5 because we want them to live and be 
ree. 

We may differ on the proper policy 
to be applied in the Far East, we may 
separate on questions of strategy. We 
may divide on personalities. But we will 
be united in our devotion to liberty and 
justice, be singleminded in our will to 
preserve our institutions. We hope that 
they may be preserved in peace, but pre- 
serve them we shall. 
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The issues which might divide our 
people are far transcended by the things 
which unite them. Our President is 
wasting no effort and losing no time in 
doing for America what every American 
wants—to live peacefully. 

There are many people and many 
groups that have sprung up lately, claim- 
ing to be more for peace than anyone 
else. I believe there is no one in this 
country who has worked harder or who 
has made more attempts to secure real 
peace than President Johnson. Yet, our 
President cannot merely stand up and 
make a speech about how he wants peace, 
he has to prove it. I believe President 
Johnson has proved his dedication to 
peace many times. He must bear the 
awesome burden of responsibility that 
goes with being President, and he cannot 
be satisfied with mere words, he does not 
have the right to call for peace and 
have that be enough. He must seek out 
peace. No one has done more for this 
cause than President Johnson. Perhaps 
it is time for some of the slogans and 
signs to be directed at Ho Chi Minh. 
Perhaps too it is time to soberly and 
maturely realize that no amount of abuse 
heaped on President Johnson can make 
him want peace more than he does right 
now and because if the other side is not 
interested what can really be done. This 
is the crux of the problem. What can 
we do now? No voice has been heard 
from the wilderness of discontent which 
directs itself to this, the central ques- 
tion of the conflict we all want to see 


ended. 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


commend my distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina upon his timely 
remarks. 


It seems to me to be essential in ap- 
proaching the problem of Vietnam that 
we try to understand the dilemma and 
the tragedy of the forgotten man in Viet- 
nam: The non-Communist South Viet- 
namese Nationalist, who wants only that 
his country be permitted its territorial 
integrity in which its own people may 
work their will by orderly and peaceful 
internal processes. 

He is more numerous and more legit- 
imate, and in many ways more coura- 
geous and more sacrificing than his 
widely heralded, disciplined, trained, 
dedicated adversary, the Vietcong. But 
he has suffered greatly in the last sev- 
eral decades of Vietnamese history 
through his own pettiness and deficien- 
cies. The non-Communist South Viet- 
namese, an overwhelming majority of 
the population of South Vietnam, have a 
recent 28-year history of internal bick- 
ering, divisive and strength-sapping dis- 
putes, failure until recently to generate 
a constitutional system and a unifying 
elected spokesman and leader, corrup- 
tion through the attractions of material- 
ism in high places, and being misunder- 
stood and mistreated by allies and by 
world opinion. 

Nevertheless, the typical South Viet- 
namese has continued steadfast in his 
anticommunism and in his defense of 
his institutions against armed usurpa- 
tion. Experts estimate that 1 million 
North Vietmamese refugees and South 
Vietnamese have been killed, wounded 
or kidnaped in their fight against the 
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Vietnamese Communists since 1945. 
Very, very few indeed have willingly or 
voluntarily gone over to the Communist 
side in all these years. 

In the months following the Geneva 
Accords of 1954, just short of 1 million 
North Vietnamese refugees left their 
homes and the bones of their ancestors 
in North Vietnam and fied to the south. 

The fear that motivated this exodus 
was that of the expected Communist 
purge and repression so necessary to the 
consolidation of any Communist police 
state. These fears were well justified, it 
seems, because even after the exodus of 
one-sixteenth of its population, the reign 
of terror among those who remained was 
so fearsome that even Communist voices 
were heard to cry for a halt to the 
slaughter which had put several hun- 
dred thousand North Vietnamese to 
death by the end of 1956. 

Now these 1954 refugees from the 
north and their descendants, and the en- 
tire military and civilian governmental 
structure of South Vietnam, as well as 
the entire nongovernmental anti-Com- 
munist nationalist community of reli- 
gious leaders, scholars, intellectuals, 
businessmen, and plain people really de- 
serve our consideration. 

If the events of the Communist Tet 
offensive in early February proved any- 
thing, they proved that the vast majority 
of South Vietnamese people still refuse 
to accept the political, social, and eco- 
nomic solution that Hanoi and its agents 
in the south are trying to impose by 
force. While there is still a certain 
amount of division, confusion, and dis- 
agreement among the various elements 
that make up non-Communist South 
Vietnamese nationalists, there is clearly 
agreement on this one point. 

That the Communist elements have a 
certain measure of popular support in 
the South cannot be doubted, but that 
this support is a distinct minority is also 
beyond doubt. It is very easy for us to 
become frustrated when, in the midst of 
the life and death conflict, in Vietnam 
we find Buddhists alined against Cath- 
olics; Central Vietnamese and northern 
refugees disputing with southerners; 
rural folk being misunderstood and 
ignored by urban folk; Cao Dai, Hoa 
Hao, Montagnard, Cham, and ethnic 
Cambodian minorities being ignored and, 
therefore, struggling against the govern- 
ment for recognition; and rich Viet- 
namese exploiting poor Vietnamese. But 
this must not be allowed to obscure the 
basic nature of the struggle. 

That basic nature is of the essence of 
the United Nations Charter. It is collec- 
tive resistance to armed aggression. It is 
the essence of our treaties and agree- 
ments with more than 40 other countries 
of this world. It is of the essence of our 
democratic system and our concept of 
the rights of man; namely, whether one 
political entity has the right to impose a 
military solution on another against the 
latter’s will. So much of what is heard 
and so much that bothers us could be 

of if we could keep the answer 
to that question always in mind. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all indebted to the gentleman from 
South Carolina in bringing about this 
discussion. He has shown himself to be 
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a level-headed patriot, a distinguished 
legislator and always a dedicated friend 
of whatever is best for our country, re- 
gardless of whether it may be helpful 
or pleasant for himself. 

Mr. Speaker, the war in South Viet- 
nam is not the complicated thing that 
some would make it. We have a treaty 
under which we agreed to assist in put- 
ting down aggression in South Vietnam 
if the Government there asked it of us. 
The aggression occurred and we were 
asked by the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to help put down the aggression; 
and this we are doing. What other moral 
course is open to us? I think none. 

It is significant that not one of the 
aspirants for the presidency in this 
country has suggested simply withdrawal 
by the United States from South Viet- 
nam. In fact what they seem to be say- 
ing is that war is unpleasant, horrible, 
expensive, and tragic. General Sher- 
man said it more pithily when he said 
“war is hell.” 

In my opinion we need to reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that what we have 
to do is to bring this war to as prompt 
an end as possible by way of military 
victory. As we do so perhaps we can 
shorten the time and the sacrifice on 
both sides by a diplomatic conclusion 
consistent with the principles upon 
which we entered the fight, to let this 
little country choose its own government 
free from external aggression. I hope 
this can be done; but without the mili- 
tary victory or strong progress toward 
it, there seems to be little hope. Military 
might should never be used unless vic- 
tory is the goal sought. Otherwise we do 
an injustice to those who fight for us. We 
should stop apologizing for doing what 
is right and get on with the job. 


TOWARD GREATER ECONOMY IN 
OPERATION OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. THompson] is recognized 
for the remaining 15 minutes of his 
special order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the international gold crisis and 
the shaky condition of the dollar has 
finally made the administration recog- 
nize what many of us have been say- 
ing for more than a year—that the Fed- 
eral Government must reduce deficit, 
nondefense spending substantially as 
part of the effort to cut down inflation- 
ary pressures in the American economy. 
My purpose in speaking out today is to 
point out to my colleagues an area where 
meaningful reductions can be made 
through more efficient utilization of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. Specifically, I direct 
your attention to the operations of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

Let me say in the beginning as a pilot 
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and as one who has intense personal 
interest in aviation safety, that all of 
us recognize the value and the need of 
the FAA. The safety of millions of com- 
mercial airline passengers, and crews, 
and millions of pilots and passengers in 
general aviation, depends upon the ef- 
ficiency with which the FAA fulfills its 
purpose. This Congress, I am confident, 
would be the last to endanger the safety 
of a single human creature in the name 
of economy. But economy in operating 
the FAA does not mean reducing the ef- 
fectiveness of this vital agency. I have in 
my possession information and statistical 
data prepared at my request by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office which, in my 
judgment, presents a clear-cut case of 
inefficient, wasteful use of millions of 
dollars in tax funds by the FAA which 
if corrected will in no way diminish the 
safety policing function of the FAA. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to report that in 
the name of air safety, on the pretense 
of necessity to protect the flying public, 
the FAA has amassed a fleet of aircraft 
comparable in numbers to that of the 
largest commercial airlines in operation 
today. The General Accounting Office 
verified, on table 1, which I am asking 
be entered into the Recorp, that as of 
June 20, 1967, the FAA owned a total of 
101 planes, about the same size as the 
fleet of Delta Airlines. Some of these, 
indeed, are necessary, for they are instru- 
mented aircraft designed to calibrate 
and check the navigational aids installed 
near airports throughout the Nation. But 
I question the necessity, in fact, I chal- 
lenge it—and I think you will also—of the 
FAA owning an air fleet with an inven- 
tory value of $46,000,000. 

An interesting fact in this fleet of air- 
craft owned, maintained and operated by 
the FAA, as shown on table II which I 
am also entering into the Recor, is that 
there are a number of expensive, luxury, 
executive-type aircraft. The table shows 
Grumman Gulfstreams, a Lockheed Jet 
Star, Beechcraft Queen Aires and tur- 
bine-driven Aero Commanders—some of 
these planes having cost the taxpayers 
more than $1,360,000 apiece on initial 

urchase 


p ~ 

The major use of many of these air- 
craft, as shown on table VI which I am 
also entering into the Recorp, is “job 
performance.” Indeed, it is my judgment 
that an excessive amount of these air- 
craft is involved in “job performance” 
wherein executive personnel of the FAA, 
who hold pilot ratings but whose job is 
not particularly one of flying, use these 
aircraft as a means of continuing their 
pilot skills although this is not a require- 
ment of their jobs. Here again, this 
utilization seems to me to be a wasteful 
use of the tax funds given this agency to 
promote and enforce air safety. Why, I 
ask, should the taxpayers have to provide 
expensive executive, luxury-type aircraft 
for these government personnel to keep 
up their pilot proficiency when their jobs 
do not require it? 

A careful analysis of the inventory of 
aircraft compiled by the GAO also raises 
some other very serious questions about 
the necessity of the FAA owning and 
maintaining such a tremendous fleet of 
aircraft. This analysis will show that the 
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inventory includes a large fleet of the 
biggest jets in commercial airline opera- 
tion—planes that cost as much as $4,000,- 
000 each. The list includes big jets like 
the Boeing 720, Convair 880, Boeing 727 
and C-135. What's more, I am told, the 
FAA plans to purchase another expensive 
big jet during fiscal 1968—a Douglas 
DC-9, again at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Tremendous sums of money have been 
invested by the FAA on equipment ap- 
parently on the questionable theory that 
in order for FAA safety agents to prop- 
erly check airline pilots, the FAA should 
have available for training purposes at 
least one of each type of big jet aircraft 
commercially operated by the airlines. 
Indeed, the flight time logged on some 
of these plans, as reflected in table VI, 
does reflect much utilization for training 


purposes. 

But, here again, there are some items 
which raise grave doubts about the ne- 
cessity of such large capital investments 
for training purposes. The FAA, for ex- 
ample, has a Convair 880 Model M which 
is probably the only one of its type in the 
world today. A safety agent trained only 
in this aircraft would not be competent 
to check out pilots flying any other Con- 
vair 880 because their instrumentation 
is different. Thus, training in this air- 
craft could not fulfill the purpose of the 
FAA. 

In addition, an incident has been 
brought to my attention—and verified 
by the General Accounting Office’s in- 
vestigation—which indicates that some 
of the log entries of training flights 
may not be training flights at all. 
Acting on information supplied by me, 
the GAO found that a Boeing 727 owned 
by the FAA—purchased with your tax 
money at a cost of $4,299,000—fiew a 
group of 26 women from Washington to 
Atlanta and Marietta, Ga., and returned 
last October 26. 

The women were members of the FAA 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Avia- 
tion and their purpose in making the 
flight—which was authorized by the 
FAA Administrator—was to observe a 
new type of air traffic control system at 
the Atlanta Municipal Airport. 

The General Accounting Office, usually 
a “tiger” about such flippant use of tax 
money, reported that the agency’s pol- 
icy for the use of its aircraft provides 
that passengers may be carried on 
agency aircraft when the carrying of 
such passengers will not result in addi- 
tional cost of the Government and when 
advance authorization has been granted 
by the agency official having dispatch 
authority for the flight involved. After 
reviewing FAA’s regulations, GAO 
stated: 

It appears that the use of the Boeing 727 
aircraft . . . was within the agency’s guide- 
lines for the use of its aircraft. 


But this statement raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. Just what kind of 
regulations does the FAA have that will 
allow a $4 million aircraft with a ca- 
pacity of 83 passengers to be used legiti- 
mately at the people’s expense to ferry 
26 women and three crewmen on a 1,200- 
mile flight? Is this the FAA’s definition 
of training as the flight log reflects? 
Just how many other training flights 
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shown in the FAA aircraft logs were 
actually made for such purposes? 

The total per-flight-hour cost on some 
of these aircraft was almost a million 
dollars during 1967. The FAA operated 
51 DC-3 aircraft for 48,000 hours at a 
cost of $9,400,000. These aircraft are the 
workhorses of the FAA fleet, constantly 
checking and rechecking navigation and 
landing aids. 

Then, there are the big jets, one of 
which cost almost a million dollars per 
year just to operate. Are these aircraft 
necessary? The taxpayers should be told. 
Congress should be told. Simple explana- 
tions of “job performance” or “training” 
should not be allowed to suffice when so 
much in tax money is involved, as shown 
by table VI, which is also entered in the 
Record. 

As astronomical as the purchase price 
and operational costs of these aircraft 
are, they are by no means as costly to the 
people in the long run as maintenance 
and upkeep for such sophisticated jet 
equipment. Table IV, which I am also 
inserting in the Recorp, demonstrates 
how costly maintenance can be. During 
a 2-year period, GAO reported the FAA 
has spent more than $31,700,000 on main- 
tenance of these aircraft alone—and this 
total was developed with incomplete and 
insufficient cost data. I think it is sig- 
nificant to the taxpayers that GAO states 
it was “unable to obtain complete infor- 
mation on all aircraft because the agency 
does not have a uniform cost reporting 
system for its aircraft operations.” This 
fact is incomprehensible and inexcusable 
when $46,000,000 worth of aircraft and 
an annual maintaintence cost of about 
$15,000,000 is involved. These figures do 
not include costs which often can, in the 
long run, exceed the purchase price of 
the aircraft, such as spare parts, crew 
salaries and ground facilities needed to 
support such an extensive air fleet. 

And, as if to add insult to injury, Mr. 
Speaker, the FAA in addition to the 
amount of tax money burned up in main- 
taining and operating this air fleet, also 
spent over a quarter of a million dollars 
last year on leased aircraft. Table 3, 
which I am entering into the RECORD, 
shows $380,000 was spent in 1967 for this 
purpose and $119,000 in 1966. On top of 
that, as shown by table VII, better than 
$3,000,000 has been spent over the last 3 
years by the FAA on open market rental 
aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented the ma- 
terial gathered at my request by the GAO 
in detail so that my colleagues and the 
people will know the reason for my con- 
cern and share my conviction that money 
can be saved through more efficient op- 
eration of the FAA. I am making a copy 
of the complete GAO report available to 
the Government Operations Committee 
and am requesting the committee to ini- 
tiate a staf study to check into the ac- 
tual need by the FAA for this large num- 
ber of aircraft. 

I am confident many of my colleagues 
will share my conviction that it is unnec- 
essary for the FAA to maintain this large 
fleet of aircraft to maintain the pro- 
ficiency of its safety agents, when it is 
possible for these personnel to better 
maintain their proficiency for millions 
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of dollars less in costs by means of a 
contract agreement with the various air- 
lines and remove the necessity for owning 
a fleet of expensive airplanes which re- 
quire such expensive ground support 
facilities. 

Recognizing the propensities of bu- 
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reaucracy, I am certain that any attempt 
by the Congress to “clip the wings” of 
the FAA by suggesting that its mission 
can be better served in a more economi- 
cal manner through a contract with the 
airlines instead of owning this costly 
aircraft fleet, will be met with cries of 
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indignation. But, Mr. Speaker, I say that 
this is a situation that demands our at- 
tention. If we are here to protect the tax- 
payers, if it is our purpose to reduce ex- 
penditures to protect the economy, then 
here is an opportunity. I urge the Con- 
gress to accept it. 


TABLE 1.—iNVENTORY OF ACTIVE AIRCRAFT OWNED BY THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION AS OF JUNE 30, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, AND 1967 


Number of aircraft included in inventory of— 


Aircraft type 
June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1962 1963 1964 
Aero Commander AC-680___ 1 2 1 
Beechcraft T-34 B(D-45)....-......_- 1 1 
C45. 10 


Aircraft type 
June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1965 1966 1967 


—— 
—— 
—— 


Grumman SA-16 A- 
Grumman HU-16A_ 


Martin RB-57__ 
Piper PA-22 


Number of aircraft included in inventory of— 


June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


Total aircraft 


Note: The agency plans to purchase a Douglas DC-9 aircraft during fiscal year 1968. 


TABLE 2.—INSTALLED PASSENGER CAPACITY AND COST OF AIRCRAFT OWNED BY THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION AS OF JUNE 30, 1967, AND JUNE 30, 1965 


Aircratt type 


Included in inventory 
of— Aircraft type 


June 30, 1967 June 30, 1965 


Lockheed Jetstar 1329 
Grumman 6-159 N-3 


Do. 
Douglas DC-3, type li 
Dou as 88-30. type ii 


— 


— — 2 — — 
8888 


SSS Serre 


85 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS S888 
888888888888888888888888888888888888 8888888888888 88 


$2338833335388383383338 


g 


8 
xx 
x 


xxx 


DKK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK ᷑ͤ DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DE DK DK DK DE DK DK DK DK DK DK DK DK KK 


2888 


In- 
FAA stalled Included in inventory 
registration pas- s! of— 
No. senger — — — 
ca- June 30, 1967 June 30, 1965 
pacity 
16 $382, 780 x X 
10 382, 780 X x 
12 382, 7. x x 
6 2,673, 410 x x 
55 2,673, 410 x * 
10 90, 000 x x 
6 735, 000 X X 
6 735, 000 X x 
6 735, 000 * * 
6 735, 000 x x 
6 735, 000 * * 
68 2, 504, 649 x x 
72 3, 821, 079 x x 
42 4, 299, 127 x x 
66 290, 000 * * 
66 290, 000 X X 
44 404, 560 x x 
W 3 eset i 
40 175, 235 R 
N. ch i 
4 111, 820 x x 
4 139, 870 x x 
4 171, 889 x x 
2 62, 746 X X 
4 62,746 x x 
2 62,746 x X 
2 62,746 x X 
4 121,889 x x 
4 171, 889 x x 
4 171, 889 x x 
1 F. X 
1 175, 1 * x 
1 175, x x 
1 175, 106 x x 
6 90, 000 x x 
2 33,716 X x 
10 682, 000 x x 
13 682, 000 X x 
11 682, 000 * x 
11 682, 000 X X 
10 682, 450 X x 
5 682, 000 X * 
13 715, 342 x x 
10 682, 000 x x 
10 682, 000 x x 
10 682, 000 x x 
5 1, 177, 648 x x 
5 1,177, 648 X x 
9 229, 194 x $ 
126, 500 X x 
101 105 
068,815 $45, 430, 080 


1 Not available. 
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TABLE 3.—AIRCRAFT LEASED BY THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION AS OF JUNE 30, TABLE 5.—COST PER FLIGHT HOUR BY AIRCRAFT TYPE, FISCAL YEARS 1967 AND 1966 
1967, AND JUNE 30, 1965 — ————— ͤ uœö—..— 


Aircraft type Total flight- Total cost Average cost 
sitive FAR Installed Rental paid in— hours Per flight-hour 
rera! registration passenger —— r æ 
No. capacity 1967 1965 Aero Commander AC-680E: 
1967 (1)... 304 $53, 686 a 
Aero Commander AC-680T 1...... N-146E bas (9o ; 
Psd ene AC-1121 2... co 71 7,590 107 
na 6210 ————— — 
Lear Jet 2342. N-1967L wil way = 
Aero Commander AC-5S60F 2. * 2,228 180, 765 81 
Cessna (310 (, 2.117 174, 139 82 
Mooney Super 21 2. 
Mooney Super 21 2 487 68, 550 141 
440 67, 708 154 
1 All maintenance furnished by lessor; fuel and oil furnished > the a 
à Fuel and oil and minor maintenance furnished by the agency. d ila 2. 8 r ue 
3 Aircraft is leased for $1.00 a year for a research projec The lessor has been paid$19,543 for ` 
costs related to the project. 2,145 1, 865, 982 $70 
* Fuel and oil and all maintenance furnished by the lessor. 2.190 1; 393, 908 636 
1, 284 757, 044 589 
TABLE 4.—AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE COSTS BY AIRCRAFT TYPE, FISCAL YEARS 1967 AND p 1968 (U).-----------n-arnannnanorensenne . 42l 994, 118 700 
1966 1 1, 466 662, 313 452 
693 151, 588 219 
Maintenance cost Total 4 
Aircraft type a maintenance 2 sae id Ay 
Scheduled Unscheduled cost 5,441 1,114,796 205 
* * + 035 232 
Aero Commander AC-680E: 565 328, 908 582 
780 808 $11,957 $45,765 1 
28.154 9,020 35,154 DAR A a 
2,505 812, 536 324 
4,454 3, 328 7,782 
20.221 8.682 26.513 2,732 746, 619 273 
48, 498 9, 473, 256 195 
122, 585 37, 526 160, 111 
181.728 24.175 169, ni 51,376 10, 761, 258 209 
720 312, 576 434 
61, 542 34, 901 96, 443 F, 
67, 802 29.931 97. 733 1, 263 547, 446 433 
75, 400 589 
178, 941 70, 500 249, 441 È 
285 474 93, 123 302, 597 xe une Gs 
2, 648 986, 428 373 
694, 704 693, 047 . 387,751 
1,047, 377 109; 201 1, 156, 578 id sabi 4 5 
416, 871 314,630 731, 501 81 137, 607 307 
— 25 510, 233 329, 975 840, 208 
Bosing B- 339, 414 224, 820 564, 234 1,442 382, 845 265 
nva 
13,511 240 13,751 1,298 anae ia 
732 249, 398 341 
200, 427 65,073 265, 500 
161, 276 82, 233 243, 509 a 377,522 me 
895 492, 987 551 
779, 544 461, 984 1, 241, 538 
co eS iG 2 1, 021, 814 611,972 1, 633, 786 aon l, 545, os = 
nvair + 487 195, 206 401 
1967 3. sro ͤ 191, 731 142, 492 334, 223 i 
com SQ 571, 595 290; 178 861; 773 8 0 p 
onvair T-; 1,429 275,770 193 
1967 965,771 239, 593 1,205, 364 : é 
683, 760 216,405 900, 166 1,712 382, 773 223 
3, 539, 421 1,777, 848 5, 317, 269 
5,123,150 2,377,130 7,500,280 * 
* The number shown in parentheses represents the number of aircraft as of the end of the 
147, 453 117, 005 264, 458 except as noted below. 
321, 024 183, 643 504, 667 05 Total cost figures, except as peor ena! supposedly include direct and indirect mainte- 
nance cost, crew and related su nd the cost of fuel and oil. We did not verify the com- 
347, 633 33, 776 381,409 pleteness of the cost data reco he agency 
47,472 35, 882 83, 354 ) computed o cost per Hight hour i the following aircraft assigned to the European region was 
8 om maintenance cost was available. 
602, 659 199, 431 802, 090 T-29's, 
551, 183 200, 385 751, 568 1967: I 8565 6 T-29's. 
In oo no costs were available for the C-54 assigned to the European region during 1966 
206, 984 44,791 251,775 ang 1967. 
63, 708 23. 378 87, 086 (4) Average cost per flight-hour for the following aircraft assigned to the Aeronautical Center 
is understated because the computation is based only on the cost of maintenance and fuel and 
240, 967 53, 054 294,021 oil costs. 
231, 591 71; 903 303. 494 11185 een 1 C-135, Me B-720, 1 CV-340, 4 CV-580's, 1 CV-880, 5 DC-3's, 1 DC-6, 1 L- 
132, 858 104, 503 237, 361 w 1 T-34, 1 0-135, 1 8-720, 1 8-727, 1 CV-340, 4 CV-580's, 3 DC-3's, 1 DC-6, 1 L- 
191, 870 163, 144 355, 014 3 TV-2’s. 
cane Total ps figures do not include the costs of engine overhaul, major overhaul, and modifi- 
222 | 183 rd ee n, performed at the Aeronautical Center. 
R TABLE 6.—AIRCRAFT UTILIZATION BY AIRCRAFT TYPE AND MAJOR CATEGORIES FISCAL 
202,721 40, 252 208.252 YEARS 1967, 1966, AND 1965 
241, 685 
138,785 75, 183 213, 968 Hours flown 
— . — Toa 
193,748 — 109,172 302,915 Aircraft type ~ Flight Research hours 
9, 692, 830 4 962, 539 14, 555, 369 e N Ee Training ‘ne flown 
11, 962, 792 521, 583 17, 214, 375 logistics ance sen 


Note: Included in the above morse for scheduled maintenance are the costs incurred at the FAA-owned aircraft: 


Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma City, Okla., for sonsa overhaul, major overhaul, and modification Aero Commander AC-680E: 
is 9 aircraft. The cost applicable to these items of work amounted to $4,146,752 in fiscal year 1967 (1 304 304 
1967 and $4,444,902 in fiscal year 1966. 1966 381 381 
eet cheee pace theses represents the number of aircraft as of the end of the year. 326 326 
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TABLE 6.—AIRCRAFT UTILIZATION BY AIRCRAFT TYPE AND MAJOR CATEGORIES, FISCAL 
YEARS 1967, 1966, AND 1965—Continued 
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TABLE 6.—AIRCRAFT UTILIZATION BY AIRCRAFT TYPE AND MAJOR CATEGORIES, FISCAL 
YEARS 1967, 1966, AND 1965—Continued 


Hours flown Hours flown 
Total 
Aircraft type Flight esearch hours Aircraft t; Flight Research hours 
inspection Job Training 3 i inspection Job Training and flown 
and perform- deve and perform- develop- 
logistics ance ment logistics ance ment 
FAA-owned aircraft—Continued FAA-owned aircraft—Continued 
Beechcraft 5 (D-45): Lockheed TV-2: 
E 5 71 637 645 1 1. 
102 187 674 729 — 1. 
276 1985 4 754 702 357 30 * 
Piper PA-22, 1965 (Disposed of in 
2.228 rr AE TOS pee ee 39 
2 w Exclusive-use Rental Aircraft: 


Fiscal year 7 25 
Satego 


Cateso gory K. 
Category Ill... 
Category IV. 


Cee 
Category III 
Category IV 


—.— 


Aero Commander AC-560f: 
1966 


Fiscal year and category 


8.425 80, 
7,984 8,512 90, 
8,537 10,818 96, 799 


Note: Number shown in parentheses represents the number of aircraft as of the end of the year. 


TABLE 7.—UTILIZATION AND COST OF OPEN MARKET RENTAL AIRCRAFT, FISCAL YEARS 


1967, 1966, AND 1965 


Flight-hours Cost 
1, 528 

17,949 519 

8, 304 55 70 
3,035 105 ais 
E 30, 816 1, 190, 324 
5 1,357 19, 422 
- 16,864 381, 450 

= 8, 124 550, 
— 5: 2,776 151,637 
— - 29,121 1, 103, 035 
EETA Aron vent E 16, 488 
455, 404 
407, 284 
103, 655 
F 982, 831 


NOTES 
Category | p SIKO 55 i w 2- 3 fixed-wing aircraft. 


lace fixed-wing aircraft. 
= = maximum gross 


MILITARY INJUSTICE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include at the end 
of my remarks an engrossing and pro- 
vocative article by Edward F. Sherman 
from the New Republic, aptly entitled 
“Military Injustice.” 


I have repeatedly urged that our 
traditional legal rights be extended to 
military personnel. Military justice is 25 
often judicial than it is an arm of mili 
tary discipline. Such basic legal liberties 
as the right to counsel, independent re- 
view of appeals, bail, and the require- 
ment that the accused be apprised of his 
rights are frequently not enjoyed by the 
American serviceman. 

In the first session of this Congress, I 
introduced H.R. 6555, to remedy two 


glaring deficiencies in military justice. 
First, my bill would provide military per- 
sonnel with the right to qualified coun- 
sel in all cases of special courts-martial, 
similar to the rights granted in general 

courts-martial. About two-thirds, or 40,- 
000 yearly, of all courts-martial are 
“special.” And despite the fact that a 
special court-martial can try any of- 
fense including murder and hand down 
sentences including 6 months’ imprison- 
ment, fines, demotion, and a bad conduct 
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discharge, the right to counsel is not 
now provided. 

Secondly, my bill would require that 
military personnel who are accused or 
suspected of an offense must be apprised 
of their right to legal counsel before be- 
ing interrogated or requested to make a 
statement. 

Congress is aware of the need for 
changes in the military code. Senator 
Sam Enrvin’s subcommittee has been 
working on an omnibus Military Justice 
Act, S. 2009, which would include the 
right to counsel in special court-martial 
cases. 

Also, Subcommittee No. 1 of the House 
Committee on Armed Services directed 
this month that a “clean bill” on mili- 
tary justice be introduced, as a result of 
its executive sessions. This bill, H.R. 
15971, includes the right to counsel in 
those special courts-martial which might 
lead to a bad conduct discharge. 

I understand that H.R. 15971 is being 
advocated as noncontroversial, in ad- 
vance of a comprehensive, detailed study 
of the military justice code being planned 
by the subcommittee. I look forward to 
such a study. The two reforms embodied 
in my legislation should only be consid- 
ered a beginning. Certainly Mr. Sher- 
man’s article makes a strong case for 
major reforms in military justice. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

MILITARY INJUSTICE 
(By Edward F. Sherman) 


The last major reform of military law took 
place in 1950 when the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice was passed by Congress. An 
outery against court-marital abuses during 
World War II had led to the appointment of 
investigating committees (headed by General 
James Doolittle and Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt) which recommended an overhaul 
of military law and new emphasis on 
soldiers’ rights. The Code as finally approved 
was a compromise. It provided vast new 
procedural protections for servicemen, but 
commanders were left in control of courts- 
martial (General Eisenhower testified that 
loosening command control would weaken 
discipline); the lower courts-marital (sum- 
mary and special courts-martial) were not 
made into real courts but left as semi- 
disciplinary hearings without mandatory 
provisions for lawyers, and no attempt was 
made to improve the inferior position and 
prerogatives of the enlisted man. In short, 
the worst aspects of drumhead justice were 
removed, but military justice remained a dis- 
ciplinary, rather than a strictly judicial, af- 
fair. Professor Edmund Morgan of Harvard 
Law School, the chief drafter of the Code, 
commented somewhat ruefully: “The serv- 
ices have the opportunity of demonstrating to 
Congress that the concessions made in the 
Code to the demands of effective discipline 
do not impair the esssentials of a fair, im- 
partial trial and effective appellate review.” 

Now, some 18 years and two wars later, it 
is apparent that the concessions made in the 
Code to the demands of discipline have af- 
fected the quality of military justice. The 
first report in 1953 of the committee required 
to make an annual assessment of the Code 
recommended 17 immediate changes. Reme- 
dial bills were proposed throughout the 1950’s 
and a sweeping American Legion bill in 1959 
proposed taking away court-martial juris- 
diction to try servicemen for civilian-type 
crimes, further limiting commanders’ con- 
trol of courts-martial, requiring lawyers in 
special courts-martial, and having civilians 
on courts-martial and Boards of Review. 
But the edge of reform had been blunted 
by the passage of the Code, and the reform 
bills were toned down by congressional com- 
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mittees, picked over by the Pentagon, and 
finally packaged into a rather benign 
omnibus bill. 

Advocates of reform of military law have 
difficulty getting very excited about this 
omnibus bill, It makes a few needed and 
valuable changes in court-martial procedures 
and administrative discharges, but it does 
not attack the core problem—the failure of 
the Code to make military justice a genuine 
judicial system. This weakness is observable 
in the every-day operations of military law: 
a domineering commander can influence the 
outcome of a trial; the absence of lawyers in 
lower courts-martial can result in an Alice- 
in-Wonderland trial where legal terms are 
garbled, procedures are misunderstood, and 
legal rights are ignored; built-in favoritism 
toward officers, both in and out of court, 
can prevent equal treatment under the law; 
and the attitudes of the members of the mili- 
tary who administer the court-martial can 
be so lacking in understanding of modern 
concepts of criminology, constitutional due 
process and individual rights that a fair and 
impartial trial is jeopardized, 

Command influence is the most serious 
threat to justice in the military. Courts- 
martial are the responsibility of the com- 
mander, and so every trial is, in a sense, a 
test of his disciplinary policies, The com- 
mander is in complete control of the ma- 
chinery; he decides whether to bring charges, 
he appoints the court (similar to a civilian 
jury), the law officer (judge), the trial coun- 
sel (prosecutor), and the defense counsel 
from among his junior officers, and he re- 
views the sentence with the power to reduce 
or waive it. It is a little like having a district 
attorney act as grand jury, select the judge, 
both attorneys and the jury from his staff, 
and then review the sentence on appeal. The 
Code, in an attempt to preserve a fair trial, 
forbids commanders from influencing the ac- 
tion of a court-martial, but the possibility 
that a junior officer can banish the influence 
of his commander (who rates him and con- 
trols his assignments) is about as likely as a 
senator not being influenced by accepting 
large gifts. 

Events of the past year confirm the opin- 
ion that weaknesses of the 1950 Code are 
seriously impairing the quality of military 
justice. It was one of the rockiest years for 
military law in the history of the Code 
with deficiencies splitting out at every seam. 
There were the charges last July against 
Major General Thomas Lipscomb, command- 
ing general of Ft. Leonard Wood, for tamper- 
ing with court-martial trials, the worst case 
of command influence in years. (He was 
cleared by the investigating law officer of 
“improper” influence after some three 
months of testimony that he had threatened 
counsel, pressured court members, and ac- 
tively worked for harsher sentences.) The 
old specter of officer favoritism cropped up 
in two separate courts-martial last summer 
when Army and Marine enlisted men were 
convicted of murdering Vietnamese POW’s, 
while their officers who were alleged to have 
given the orders were acquitted (officers are 
tried by an all-officer court while enlisted 
men are only entitled to a court composed 
of one-third enlisted men), Then there was 
the stockade riot at Ft. Dix, New Jersey, last 
summer, the worst in years, when a hundred 
minor offenders, many of them teen-agers 
who are not usually a confinement problem, 
took over a compound and had to be put 
down by 140 MP’s and police. And through- 
out the year there were the courts-martial 
of Vietnam dissenters, Captain Howard Levy, 
Privates Andrew Stapp, Richard Perrin and 
others (See “Dissenters and Deserters,” NR, 
Jan. 6, 1968), a continual reminder of the 
absoluteness of the demand for conformity 
within the military and the limited nature 
of soldiers’ individual rights. 

The passage of time has tended to com- 
promise even the strong points of the Code. 
The Code provided a number of guarantees 
which, in 1950, surpassed those of most civil- 
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ian courts, but the Supreme Court’s revolu- 
tion in criminal law over the last decade has 
brought civilian standards up to, and in 
many cases past, the guarantees in the Code. 
For example, the 1963 Gideon v Wainwright 
decision that indigents are entitled to a law- 
yer makes the Code provision that only a 
counsel (usually a nonlawyer junior officer) 
will be provided in special courts-martial, a 
second-rate right at best. And the 1966 Mi- 
randa decision that a full warning of rights 
must be made prior to police interrogation 
makes the Code’s requirement of a warning 
(which does not include telling the accused 
that a lawyer will be provided on request) 
insufficient. 

Supreme Court decisions do not directly 
affect the military because military law has 
been held to be an autonomous legal system 
not subject to the same constitutional stand- 
ards as civilian courts. (However, the Court 
of Military Appeals, a civilian court created 
in 1951 by the Code as a sort of “military 
Supreme Court,” has applied a number of 
Supreme Court decisions to the military, the 
latest being the application of Miranda to the 
military in US v Tempia in 1967.) Most of 
the objectionable practices in military law are 
in those very areas where the military has 
not been required to comply with civilian 
constitutional standards on the grounds of 
“military necessity.” For example, servicemen 
are not entitled to a lawyer in special courts- 
martial (which account for two-thirds of the 
over 60,000 yearly courts-material and, al- 
though not as serious as the general court- 
martial, can still try any offense including 
murder and adjudge six months imprison- 
ment, fines, demotion and a bad conduct dis- 
charge). The case of Private James E. Stapley 
is an example of how serious a deprivation 
of the right to a lawyer can be. Stapley, 19 
years old, was charged in a special court-mar- 
tial with check fraud, AWOL and three other 
military crimes. His request for a lawyer was 
refused, and a captain in the Veterinarian 
Corps, whose only legal training had been 
some classes in military law, was appointed 
his counsel. The captain confused the law, 
incorrectly told him he had no defense, and 
advised him to plead guilty. Stapley later suc- 
ceeded in overturning his conviction on 
habeas corpus to the federal district court 
in Utah on grounds of denial of his 6th 
Amendment right to counsel, but other de- 
cisions by the higher US circuit courts and 
the Court of Military Appeals have now held 
that a serviceman is not entitled to a lawyer 
in a special court-martial unless Congress 
changes the Code. 

Since many of the military crimes in the 
Code are taken with little change from the 
18th-century British military law, the Code 
abounds with crimes which are unconstitu- 
tionally vague under present-day standards. 
For example, Article 133 forbids “conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman”; Article 
134, “disorders and neglects to the prejudice 
of good order and discipline”; Article 117, 
“provoking or reproachful words or gestures 
towards any other persons subject to the 
Code”; and Article 88, “contemptuous words 
against the President, Vice President, Con- 
gress, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of a De- 
partment or a legislature of any State.” These 
crimes are more often honored in the breach 
than in the observance (the mind conjures 
up a scene of MP's patrolling a bar filled with 
sailors to overhear any contemptuous words 
about the state legislature or arresting the 
commander and his staff at an officers’ club 
drinking party for conduct unbecoming an 
officer), and they are often used only when 
the commander wants to get someone. Lieu- 
tenant Henry Howe Jr. was sentenced to two 
years under Articles 133 and 88 for carrying 
a sign referring to “Johnson fascist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam” in an off-post rally, and 
other Vietnam dissenters have been charged 
under these imprecise articles. These provi- 
sions may be necessary to maintain military 
discipline, and few would quarrel with the 
military’s right to discipline men for obvious 
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infractions, But there is a vast difference be- 
tween a disci punishment and a court- 
martial sentence of several years’ imprison- 
ment for violations of articles which are so 
vague that military men cannot agree as to 
what conduct they forbid, The Code should 
be rewritten to remove these overly ambigu- 
ous crimes, and the line between discipline 
(a commander has the authority, under 
Article 15, to assess disciplinary punishments, 
without court-martial, of up to one month’s 
confiinement, demotion and fines) and the 
more serious court-martial should be clearly 
demarcated, 

Now that the Supreme Court has broad- 
ened the right to an effective appeal, the 
court-martial appeal procedures appear defi- 
cient. Special court-martial convictions are 
only reviewed by the convening authority 
and the staff judge advocate (except when a 
bad conduct discharge is adjudged), and 
since the convening authority is the man's 
commander and the staff judge advocate is 
the commander’s lawyer, the review is hardly 
equivalent to a civilian appeal to an inde- 
pendent and impartial court. Since verbatim 
transcripts are rarely made of the trial pro- 
ceedings, it is even more difficult for trial 
errors to be reviewed. There is no right to 
bail in the military, and although men are 
not usually confined prior to trial or pending 
completion of their appeal, dissenters like 
Lieutenant Howe and Captain Levy were de- 
nied release while their appeals were pending, 
despite their meeting the usual civilian 
standards for release on bail, The ACLU, rep- 
reseni Levy, has been unsuccessful in its 
suit in the federal courts to require the mili- 
tary to grant a right to bail. 

The most revolutionary portions of the 
prepared omnibus bill relate to administra- 
tive discharges and special courts-martial. 
A serviceman can now be given a bad conduct. 
discharge in an administrative proceeding 
without a judicial-type hearing or repre- 
sentation by a lawyer. Recent civil service 
regulations have established the right of a 
civil servant to a full hearing before dis- 
missal, with a right to cross-examine, present 
evidence, and have a lawyer, but servicemen 
have no such rights. The omnibus bill pro- 
vides an opportunity to confront witnesses 
and evidence and to obtain compulsory ap- 
pearance of favorable witnesses and evidence 
in an administrative discharge hearing (as 
well as in courts-martial and other military 
hearings). The special court-martial provi- 
sions in the bill are the most controversial 
since Senator Sam Ervin (D, N. C.), chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee on constitutional 
rights, added the provision last year that 
lawyers must be provided in all special courts- 
martial, (Congressman Henry Gonzalez (D, 
Tex.) has introduced a similar bill in the 
House in the last two sessions.) But the 
military, with anguished cries that there 
are not enough military lawyers and that 
discipline would be endangered, will un- 
doubtedly bring substantial pressure to have 
this provision stricken from the bill. 

The basic fact is that the present 1950 
Code is totally out of date. It was drafted 
largely in terms of Von Clausewitz’s concept 
of the military (in his treatise On War for 
the 19th-century Prussian Army) that a 
soldier must submit to “obedience, order, 
rule and method” and have no opinions con- 
trary to the interests of the state. Dwight 
Eisenhower's generation could accept that 
concept. Eisenhower, the professional sol- 
dier, never questioned the right of the mili- 
tary to repress the right of the individual, 
as shown by his story in his autobiography, 
At Ease, of being called before the chief of 
the infantry after World War I for writing a 
paper for a military journal which was criti- 
cal of Army tactics: “I was told that my ideas 
were not only wrong but dangerous and that 
henceforth I would keep them to myself. 
Particularly, I was not to publish anything 
incompatible with solid infantry doctrine. 
If I did, I would be hauled before a court- 
martial.” 
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The situation is vastly different today. 
The United States is in its 18th year of 
continuous drafting, and the military to- 
day, more than at any time except the height 
of the two world wars, is made up pre- 
dominantly of civilians. 

The Doolittle Board reported in 1946: 
“There is a need for a new philosophy in 
the military order, a policy of treatment 
of men, especially in the ranks, in terms 
of advanced concepts in social thinking, The 
present system does not permit full recog- 
nition of the dignities of man.” The Board's 
recommendations, largely ignored, are still 
valid—abolish rules and traditions which for- 
bid and discourage social association be- 
tween officers and enlisted men; eliminate 
the terms “officers” and “enlisted men” and 
substitute the term “soldier” for everyone; 
reduce special privileges for officers and dis- 
criminations against enlisted men; abolish 
the salute off-base and off-duty; create re- 
spect for the individual rights of soldiers. 
This type of “democratization” of the Amer- 
ican military is long overdue. The Israeli 
Army, with its similar mixture of profes- 
sionals and short-term citizen soldiers, does 
not have many of the class distinctions and 
vast differences in privileges between officers 
and enlisted men which exist in the Amer- 
ican military, and it serves as proof that 
“democratization” does not affect an army’s 
fighting capabilities. A movement for a re- 
vamping of the role of the serviceman with- 
in the military was begun on December 23, 
1967 when a group of servicemen, acting un- 
der the auspices of an antiwar , the 
New York-based Committee for GI Rights, 
established the “first servicemen’s union,” 
modeled after a similar organization in the 
Bundeswehr of West Germany. There may 
be a place for the trade union movement 
in the military, and demands for broader 
rights and higher pay for enlisted men will 
undoubtedly merease as graduate students 
are drafted in coming months. 

Now, with the rapid Vietnam war build- 
up and the substantial numbers of unwill- 
ing draftees and reservists swelling the ranks 
of the military, an assessment of whether 
the rules and concepts which have gov- 
erned our military are still satisfactory 
should be made. 


YEAR 1968 QUESTIONNAIRE RE- 
SULTS—33D DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rostson], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the best known words of advice left us 
by the great British statesman, Edmund 
Burke—and advice we should never for- 
get—were these: 

Your representative owes you, not his in- 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion. 


Nevertheless, most of us have found 
that it is a valuable exercise in represent- 
ative government to, from time to time, 
determine constituent opinion on some 
of the more important issues of the day, 
and the opinions we thus receive can 
often help guide us in the appropriate 
exercise of our judgment. 

In accordance with such an ambition, 
early in January of this year I dispatched 
a questionnaire to the some 147,000 
households in the 33d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York which I am privileged 
to represent in this body. Although the 
returns are still coming in, as of this 
date over 18,000 have been returned— 
which I believe to be an excellent per- 
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centage of participation—and the an- 
swers to my questions have been tabu- 
lated for me by an independent data 
processing firm. 

This year, in an effort to make our 
sampling of opinion even more meaning- 
ful than it has been in the past, we also 
asked those participating to give us their 
age and income level, by grouping, and 
also to state, if they wished, their normal 
political affiliation. Where we had such 
information—and most respondents fur- 
nished it—we have been able, through 
use of the computer, to establish some 
characteristic patterns for the answers 
received that, I believe, are revealing and, 
since a good deal of speculation has to 
be involved in attempting to analyze 
them, also intriguing. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert, at the con- 
clusion of these remarks, a complete sum- 
mary of the questions asked and of the 
returns received, as tabulated by per- 
centages, together with some generalized 
information as to the characteristics— 
by age, income, and party affiliation—of 
those replying. 

But what I should like to do, now, is 
to comment specifically concerning some 
of the answers received, leaving the oth- 
ers to speak for themselves, and I would 
like to begin by reviewing the several 
questions relating to the war in Viet- 
nam—which is so much on our minds 
these days—and giving my comments on 
the answers received to them. 

ae first question, in this series, was 
this: 

Do you believe involvement in war in Viet- 
nam was essential to the security of the Unit- 
ed States? 


To this question, 34.2 percent of those 
responding said “Yes,” but 63.5 percent 
said “No,” with the balance of 2.3 per- 
cent offering no opinion. 

And I would have to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I would side with the majority in 
this respect, for I continue to find it very 
difficult to believe that Vietnam—or 
South Vietnam, if we wish to be more 
specific—is of sufficient strategic military 
importance to us, or of sufficient strategic 
economic importance to us, to make our 
own security dependent upon its se- 
curity; or, to turn it around and put it 
another way, to make its security central 
to our own. 

A few of those responding admitted in 
accompanying letters—and, as antici- 
pated, we received many such supple- 
mentary letters—that they were given 
some trouble by my use of the word “was” 
in my question. They explained that, 
originally, they were more or less of the 
opinion that South Vietnam was “cen- 
tral” to our own security, but that they 
were no longer so sure of this fact and 
that if I had used the present tense— 
or the word “is” in my question—they 
would have had less difficulty in answer- 
ing “No.” 

Be that as it may, the answer to my 
second question showed an interesting 
switch. That question was: 

Even if your answer (to question 1) is 
No,“ do you believe U.S. involvement in war 
in Vietnam was desirable to prevent the 
spread of Communism in Asia? 


And, here, 57.9 percent—a majority— 
said “Yes,” while 35.6 percent said “No,” 
and 6.5 percent had no opinion. 
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How do you explain this switch, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The most logical explanation would 
seem to be that my respondents were 
demonstrating their understanding of 
and—by a slim majority—their support 
for the American involvement in Vietnam 
as being part and parcel of the familiar 
“containment” policy which the United 
States has been following for some time; 
a policy that worked so well in the post- 
World War II years, particularly in 
Western Europe, where the Marshall 
plan, the Truman doctrine and NATO all 
combined to provide the fruitful use of 
economic aid under a military shield 
against external aggression. 

This result also probably indicates 
some similar understanding of, and sup- 
port for, the related “domino” theory, in- 
sofar as our thumb-in-the-dike opera- 
tion in South Vietnam is concerned, 
though the fact that the approving 
majority was not larger may also indi- 
cate some growing doubt about the prac- 
ticality of our trying to prop up so many 
“dominos” as we have, all at once, and 
so virtually alone. 

In any event, it is admittedly easier to 
see that, if not our own security, then the 
security of a number of other Asian na- 
tions is threatened when that of South 
Vietnam is, the more obvious ones being 
Laos and Thailand, to a lesser extent 
Cambodia, and eventually perhaps that 
of such nations as Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Burma, and possibly even India and the 
Philippines. 

So, here again, I would side with that 
majority of my constituents who see 
South Vietnam as being of some strategic 
geopolitical importance to us. 

The question, however, Mr. Speaker, is, 
how much? 

Well, let us leave that particularly dif- 
ficult problem unanswered for the mo- 
ment, and go on to my third question to 
my constituents, which was: 

Regardless of your answers to (1) and (2), 
do you generally approve of President John- 
son's conduct of that war to date? 


As to this, Mr. Johnson did no better 
than might have been expected, since one 
could anticipate automatic “no” answers 
from the polar points of view toward the 
war in Vietnam—namely, from both 
“hawk” and dove! —along with some 
evidence of the desire of those members 
of the public who fall in between such 
extremes to see this war ended as soon 
as possible, and who chafe under what 
seems to them to be a persistent stale- 
mate. 

So, while 33.2 percent of those respond- 
ing said they generally approved of the 
President’s conduct of the war to date, 
63.3 percent said they did not, with 3.5 
percent being undecided. 

And here, for the first time, the com- 
puterized breakdown of our replies— 
especially by party affiliation—became 
significant in attempting to analyze the 
result. 

For, as might have been expected if 
for no other reason than party loyalty, 
those who said they were Democrats ap- 
proved of the Johnson handling of the 
war to the tune of 42.1 percent, while 
only 31.9 percent of the Republicans 
and a meager 28.5 percent of the self- 
styled “independents” approved. 

However, one might explain it, age 
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seemed to make a difference, too, for of 
those replying who were under 30 years 
of age only 29.3 percent approved, while 
the comparable figure for those between 
30 and 40 years was 35.7 percent, with the 
percentage of those over 40 dropping 
back to 33.2 percent. This same phe- 
nomenon appears again, with respect to 
another question, as I will touch upon in 
a moment. 

For now comes along my fourth ques- 
tion—by all odds the most important 
one insofar as the series concerning Viet- 
nam is concerned—for much of what we 
have been discovering thus far is of 
academic or, at best, of only political im- 
portance when ranged against the ques- 
tion of What should we do now in Viet- 
nam? 

This fourth question was the hardest 
one for me to draft, for it involved the 
offering of alternative courses for my 
constituents to consider and choose from 
and I knew, at the outset, that there 
were probably other alternatives to list 
as well as better ways to word those I 
did offer. But I did the best I could and 
those who were critical of my efforts 
wrote—as I expected they would—valu- 
able supplementary letters to accompany 
their returns of the questionnaire, so 
that I have received the benefit of their 
individualistic views in any event. 

However, here are my suggested alter- 
natives—as posed in my fourth ques- 
tion—and the tabulated results: 

“Again, regardless of your prior answers, 
which course would you now recommend 
in Vietnam: (a) Stepping up military pres- 
sures to achieve earliest possible victory?“ 
which 45.1% chose; “(b) Holding military 
activity at about present level?”—which 5% 
chose; “(c) Another pause in bombing North 
Vietnam to see if this would produce nego- 
tiations?”—which 12.2% chose; (d) Turn- 
ing war over to South Vietnamese via grad- 
ual withdrawal of U.S. forces?”—which 
24.2% chose; “or (e) Immediate U.S. with- 
drawal?”—which only 6.6% chose. 


We have had to show 6.9 percent of 
those replying as having no opinion, 
here, or as choosing none of my sug- 
gested alternatives. But as I have already 
indicated, this is not wholly accurate 
since numerous respondents seemingly 
falling into this category did write sup- 
plementary letters in which some of 
them offered their own alternatives, of 
which by far and away the most pop- 
ular one was the expression of their 
hope that the United Nations might, 
somehow, rise phoenixlike out of the 
ashes of our disappointment with it, 
and provide us with a satisfactory polit- 
ical conclusion to the conflict. 

But how, Mr. Speaker, do we analyze 
the returns that I received to my ques- 
tion, as stated? 

At first glance, it would seem as 
though my constituents were still hold- 
ing to a “hawkish” point of view. After 
all, the largest percentage of those reply- 
ing—45.1 percent—did opt for some sort 
of a military “victory,” and I have pur- 
posely put that word in quotation marks 
since I, myself, doubt whether we can 
win anything further through military 
means in Vietnam except at a price 
which, under all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, would seem to be an un- 
acceptable one. 

It is not simply a question of our 
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ability to totally defeat the Vietcong on 
the battlefield. Given time enough, I as- 
sume we could do this—but such an ef- 
fort would undoubtedly require more 
than the 206,000 additional U.S. troops 
General Westmoreland is supposed to 
have asked for, and certainly more than 
the additional 35,000 or so the President, 
in another compromise with himself, is 
reported ready to send. 

Such an effort would also seem to re- 
quire not only a continuation of the mas- 
sive bombing attacks to which we have 
been subjecting both South and North 
Vietnam, but also some escalation of that 
costly effort even though it is estimated 
that we have already dropped some 12 
tons of bombs in this war for every square 
mile in South and North Vietnam. 

Such an effort would not only bring 
into question, again, the point or limit 
which both Russia and Red China have 
set for themselves for refraining from 
direct participation in the war so long 
as they considered our purposes “lim- 
ited,” which apparently is a question no 
one can answer, but also the question we 
must try to answer which is: Can we 
win anything further in this fashion in 
Vietnam without almost totally destroy- 
ing that which we supposedly went there 
to save? 

There are, besides these questions, two 
events of recent weeks that bear upon the 
solution to this problem. One of those is 
an isolated event; the other represents 
the culmination of the unwise fiscal and 
monetary policies that, forced upon us 
by the war and the administration’s un- 
willingness to face up to its reality here 
at home, we have for too long been fol- 
lowing. 

The first of those events is, of course, 
the capture of the Pueblo—an event that 
so dramatically reminded us of the re- 
sponsibilities we bear, and the other chal- 
lenges we constantly face elsewhere in 
this divided and dangerous world. And 
the second is that equally dramatic flight 
from the dollar and stampede for gold 
that has not only shaken the foundations 
of the international monetary structure 
our strength undergirds, but aroused 
proper concern here at home and abroad 
about whether we can get our fiscal house 
back in order in time to avoid the risk 
of a recession or even depression, the 
effects of which would be worldwide in 
scope and, unless avoided, would con- 
stitute just about the biggest boon global 
communism could hope to get. 

Though the dearest measure of the 
cost of this limited war to date has been 
in American lives, of which over 20,000 
now have been lost—making this the 
fourth bloodiest war in our history, be- 
ing exceeded only by the Civil War and 
World Wars I and Ii—there are, as we 
are seeing, other costs that have to be 
reckoned in during any reappraisal of 
the acceptability of its price. 

One can recognize the difficulties in- 
herent in debating the justification for a 
war—or arguing about the strategy to 
be pursued in winning it—while that war 
is going on. 

But I do not believe we can afford to 
blink at the underlying question which 
confronts us, which is: Does victory in 
this war actually lie on the immediate 
battlefield in Vietnam or, rather. in find- 
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ing other and better means than its 
steady escalation for thwarting whatever 
may be the long-range Communist ob- 
jective in Southeast Asia? 

This is not an easy question for any 
proud or patriotic American to try to 
answer, and I take no pleasure in asking 
it. But it is a question that has to be 
asked, and an answer that has to be 
sought in the hard light of present real- 
ities, and we should permit neither pride 
nor blind patriotism to deter us from 
thinking about it. 

In any event, perhaps this was the 
question that was running through my 
constituents’ minds as they sought to 
choose from among the several alterna- 
tive courses for action now in Vietnam 
that I offered them. 

For, if we leave out those who said they 
were undecided, we find that 48 percent 
of those responding either did not favor 
a further military escalation of the war 
or else picked one or another of the other 
alternatives I suggested for either reduc- 
ing or ending our involvement in it. 

That would still not add up to a major- 
ity viewpoint and, at best, only shows 
something of a standoff in my district 
between what might be called warlike 
and alternative more peaceful attitudes 
toward the Vietnamese war. Still, it is 
also a noteworthy result considering the 
legitimacy the general public normally 
accords the decisions made by those in 
charge of the intricacies of foreign 
policy, for—as an associate professor in 
the department of sociology at Cornell 
University wrote me about this result: 

In a random sample of the population you 
can always expect the general sentiment to 
be closer to Johnson and Westmoreland than 
to Kennan and Shoup. 


In the latter two instances, she was 
referring, of course, to former Ambas- 
sador George F. Kennan and Maj. Gen. 
David M. Shoup, Medal of Honor winner 
and Commandant of the Marine Corps 
from 1960 to 1963, both of whom have 
been outspoken critics of the policy we 
have been following in Vietnam. 

What end result that policy is actually 
aimed at remains, all too unfortunately, 
in considerable doubt. Perhaps the Pres- 
ident does not actually seek a military 
victory—who can tell for sure? But he 
seems to keep talking more in that direc- 
tion than in any other, as witness this 
urgent call issued in Minneapolis last 
week when he said: 

The time has come when your President 
must ask you to join in a total national 
effort—to win the war, to win the peace, and 
to complete the job at home. 


Such words may suffice as a political 
answer to the candidacies of Senators 
KENNEDY and McCartHy, here at home, 
but they do little to help clarify for the 
American people, or for the enemy, for 
that matter, as well as the rest of the 
watching world, exactly what our inten- 
tions and goals are in Vietnam. 

The American people, especially, need 
some straight talk from their President— 
they need to have him define what he 
means by “winning” the war, and they 
need to have him define what he would 
consider as an American “defeat,” should 
one come about. 

Until he does so—or perhaps I should 
say until circumstances force him to do 
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so—we will have to continue with the 
same kind of speculation and uncertainty 
that has been the source of so much con- 
fusion and divisions among us for far 
too long. 

Let me give you an example of the 
kind of speculation I have in mind, by 
reading into the Record these two para- 
graphs from a recent Walter Lippmann 
column in Newsweek magazine. Here is 
what Lippmann wrote: 

There is no conceivable way in which the 
war can be brought to an end if terms, which 
are less than the dictates of an uncondi- 
tional surrender, are regarded as “defeat”. 
If American forces cannot leave Vietnam 
until it is certain that there is permanently 
established in Saigon an anti-Chinese, anti- 
Hanoi, anti-Communist, pro-American gov- 
ernment able to pacify the whole of Vietnam, 
then we shall never be able to leave. If we 
do not leave, then the war will never end. 

Even if General Westmoreland is in fact 
winning the war, and even if General Giap 
is having a “last gasp”, there is still all Asia 
to be pacified before we have “won”. Lyndon 
Johnson thinks he is fighting a limited war 
because he does not escalate as fast as some 
of the generals would like him to. The fact 
is that his war aims are unlimited: They 
promise the pacification of all Asia. For such 
unlimited ends it is not possible to win a war 
with limited means. Because our aims are 
limitless, we are sure to be “defeated”. 


I do not always agree with Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s conclusions or opinions on other 
matters, but here I believe he has put, 
and most concisely, the central point 
around which the current congressional 
and public reappraisal of our policy in 
Southeast Asia is revolving. Where that 
reappraisal will take us remains very 
much to be seen—and much depends on 
the Presidential willingness to partici- 
pate in it in a meaningful manner—but 
I believe that such a reappraisal is very 
badly needed, late though the hour may 
be. 

Pending that result, however, I would 
suppose that the President could find 
justification from the results of my poll— 
as he can from others on this compli- 
cated and confused subject—for what- 
ever policy he wants to pursue from now 
on in Vietnam. He can, that is, if he 
continues along on the usual thesis that 
a President makes opinion, rather than 
following it. But, on the other hand, I 
think my poll shows that the President 
would be mistaken to believe anything 
other than the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the American people desire 
peace in Vietnam, do not want war with 
China—or Russia—and are prepared to 
accept some sort of compromise truce 
in Vietnam and, in fact, anticipate a 
negotiated peace rather than a victory 
which will see the defeat of the Vietcong. 

I cannot prove this as an absolute fact, 
of course, from my poll—but most of us 
are, actually, both “doves” and “hawks” 
at one and the same time, and I cannot 
help wondering, for instance, what the 
result might have been if I had added 
one phrase to my first offered option in 
this question, so that it read: 

(a) Stepping up military pressures to 
achieve earliest possible victory, even if this 
meant possible war with Russia or China? 


I mention this, Mr. Speaker, only to 
point up the fact that none of us—in- 
cluding the President—should place an 
overreliance on public opinion polls, or 
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their results, bui should concentrate in- 
stead on giving this Nation the wisest 
and best possible foreign policy for it to 
follow in times such as these that, we 
must believe, are as full of opportunities 
for truly organizing a just and lasting 
peace as they are of threats to that am- 
bition. 

In any event, since this is an election 
year, it may be of interest to potential 
candidates to note that our breakdown 
into categories of those answering this 
multiple-choice question shows that Re- 
publicans tend to be a bit more “hawk- 
ish”"—49.4 percent—than Democrats 
41.6 percent—with the “independents” 
being the least so of all—34.3 percent, 
this being the division among those se- 
lecting my option (a).“ 

And, for some reason I cannot divine, 
those with incomes over $10,000 were 
slightly more “hawkish” on this choice— 
46.9 percent—that those with incomes 
under $10,000—at 43.2 percent. 

While again, from the standpoint of 
age on this choice, the least hawkish“ 
42.6 percent—were those under 30 years 
oid; the most “hawkish,” those between 
30 and 40 years old—49 pereent—with 
those “hawks” over 40 dropping back 
down to 44.7 percent. 

How do you explain this? Perhaps it 
could reflect, though this is only a guess, 
the fact that those between 30 and 40 
years of age can afford to be that bit 
more “hawkish” since they are, now, too 
old to be required to fight in Vietnam, 
themselves, but still too young, as par- 
ents, to have sons who might be called 
up for such service. 

Whatever the reason, the answer to 
my fifth question was something of a 
surprise. 

This was the question: 

Would you favor specific Congressional ap- 
proval before a President could again commit 


U.S. forces to a future “limited” war like that 
in Vietnam? 


And, here, a whopping 79.6 percent 
said “Yes,” while only 18.4 percent said 
“No,” with only 2 percent—next to the 
smallest number on any question—being 
undecided. 

I think this is especially significant for, 
though the recent verbal scuffle between 
Secretary Rusk and most of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was, at best, a standoff and 
Mr. Rusk, if anything, came out ahead 
on points even though his performance 
at times seemed like a television rerun 
of an old movie, does it not clearly show 
that the great majority of the American 
people badly want to see Congress regain 
its limited but important role in helping 
to shape foreign policy? 

I am convinced it does—and that this 
is a most healthy sign which the Presi- 
dent, astute politician that he is, should 
immediately heed, and he could find no 
better place to begin than by consulting 
with Congress over the need and wisdom 
for more troops to Vietnam, and consult- 
ing in such a way as to permit, at long 
last, true congressional debate over the 
issues in this war that so plague and 
seem to divide us. 

No one can predict what the result of 
such a debate might be but I, for one, 
cannot help but believe that such a de- 
bate would help restore the sagging pub- 
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lic confidence in our democratic institu- 
tions and, by so doing, even strengthen 
the President’s own hand if we could 
thereby regain the kind of consensus he 
used to so cherish. 

Skipping, now, to my eighth ques- 
tion—for the wording of which reference 
is made to the summary of my poll as set 
forth at the end of these remarks—this 
produced, again, a bit of surprising re- 
sult. For, as you will see, 55.9 percent of 
those responding indicated their support 
of increased East-West trade—that is, 
between us and Russia and the Soviet 
bloc countries—while 38.6 percent dis- 
approved, with 5.5 percent having no 
opinion. In view of the hardening of at- 
titudes between our Nation and Russia 
that has accompanied the escalation of 
the conflict in Vietnam, which could not 
long continue if Russia ceased to supply 
Hanoi with arms and other strategic ma- 
teriel, one could have expected a thumbs- 
down attitude on the President’s an- 
nounced desire to build some trade 
bridges to the East. 

But, even the Republicans who re- 
sponded favored this proposal—on which, 
quite obviously, Congress is not prepared 
to act at this time—to the tune of 49.9 
percent, with 44 percent being opposed 
and 6.1 percent undecided, while the 
Democrats were more willing—65.1 per- 
cent—to take a chance on our ability to 
use such a trade lever to further the 
moderation of overall Russian attitudes, 
with the independents voting at a 69.1- 
percent level for such an attempt. Here, 
income level again seemed to be impor- 
tant, for it was those with incomes of 
over $10,000 a year—at 63.4 percent— 
who carried the proposition, while those 
with lower incomes registered—at 49.9 
percent—a razor-thin disapproval of 
such an idea. 

Still more revealing of all, perhaps, was 
the age differential—for, as to this, those 
responding who were under 30 years of 
age were—at 68.4 percent—far more 
willing to take a chance on Russia as a 
trade partner than those between 30 and 
40—at 54.9 percent—or those still older 
respondents who were reluctant—at 51.5 
percent—to really believe Russia had or 
could change its cold war attitudes. 

My next two questions were on the 
“bread and butter” issue of increased 
Federal taxes. For the wording of these 
questions, I suggest you look again at the 
subsequent summary, but the result 
shows the anticipated reluctance of any- 
one to pay any more in taxes, Federal or 
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otherwise, than they now do. My re- 
spondents turned down the President’s 
10-percent surtax proposal by 77.7 per- 
cent to 19.8 percent, with 2.5 percent un- 
decided, but then turned around—in an 
swer to my tenth question—to say they 
might support a surtax if Federal spend- 
ing was simultaneously cut by about the 
same amount as the tax would bring in, 
the vote here being 45.4 percent for, with 
36.4 percent still stubbornly opposed, and 
with the undecideds at a high of 18.2 per- 
cent holding the balance of power. 

The categorical breakdown showed, 
not surprisingly, that Republicans were 
more opposed to the surtax—83 per- 
ent—than the Democrats—at 67.4 per- 
cent—or the independents—at 72.3 per- 
cent. It also showed that those with 
incomes below $10,000 were more op- 
posed—at 80.8 percent—than their more 
effluent neighbors—at 75.3 percent. 

But, when it came to the turnaround— 
on question 10—it was, as might have 
been expected, only the Republicans who 
were really interested in reduced Federal 
spending, for their support for the surtax 
jumped all the way from 15.2 to 
49.6 percent, if it were to be accompanied 
by roughly the same amount in curtailed 
spending, while the Democratic figure 
changed only from 30.3 to 36 per- 
cent in such an event, and the independ- 
ents were only so impressed by the idea 
of such a package arrangement that their 
support for the surtax went from 25 to 
39.2 percent, from all of which, Mr. 
Speaker, it would appear that if the Pres- 
ident really wants his surtax proposal 
enacted he had better look for help over 
here on this side of the aisle where the 
idea of fiscal responsibility has always 
seemed to have broad appeal. 

It is not particularly significant, but 
you might be interested in noting that 
those with incomes over $10,000 were 
slightly more willing to buy the surtax 
idea on its own merits—at 22.7 percent— 
than their less affluent neighbors—at 17 
percent; but that, in the turnaround on 
the idea of combining tax increases with 
spending reductions, this brought more 
support from the lower-income people— 
at 45.9 percent—than it did from those in 
those higher brackets—at only 44.7 per- 
cent. Could it be because those folks in 
the lower brackets have been feeling the 
pinch of inflation more, and may more 
accurately relate its source to unre- 
strained Federal expenditures? Perhaps 
so. 
On my question relating to the poverty 
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program—question 11—income levels 
seemed to make no difference at all, but 
politics did, for Democrats, perhaps rec- 
ognizing this as Mr. Johnson’s own fa- 
vorite program, favored its continuation 
and gradual enlargement—at 64.1 per- 
cent—as did the independents—at 57.3 
percent—while it was the disapproving 
Republicans—at a support level of only 
37 percent—who brought the result 
slightly below the break-even point, 
though the undecided—at 4 percent— 
really could be the deciding factor. 

Rent subsidies—a subject of perennial 
debate around here—took a beating, in 
question 12, from both Republicans—of 
whom only 29.1 percent registered sup- 
port—and independents—at a somewhat 
surprising 44.9 percent—while even the 
Democrats could only rally a slim 52.7 
percent in favor of this key Great Society 
program, with income levels, once again, 
seeming to make no difference. 

My final question—the 13th—related 
to that long-standing debate over a Fed- 
eral gun control law, about which all of 
us have probably had more mail, pro and 
con, than on any other issue in recent 
years, including that far more impor- 
tant issue of Vietnam. 

If I had hoped my poll might help me 
make up my mind on this, it did not, 
really, for the result was still pretty 
close, with 52.6 percent favoring some 
such law—the specifics of which would be 
left up to us—while 45.6 percent were op- 
posed, and strongly so, one can assume 
from their letters, with 1.8 percent being 
undecided. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I do not know how 
to explain it, but the Democrats were far 
more in favor—at 61.7 percent—of such 
a law, than the Republicans—at 48.2 
percent—with the “independents” regis- 
tering their approval at 58.5 percent; 
and, once again, it was those “hawkish” 
30- to 40-year-olds who—at 53.1 per- 
cent—were most opposed of all age 
groups. 

Well, that is the story, Mr. Speaker. 

It was a most interesting and, indeed, 
a fascinating experience for me to have 
made this sampling of public opinion in 
my district, and it is my hope—in mak- 
ing this report—that the results I ob- 
tained, if not my own comments, will 
be of interest and perhaps of some value 
to those of my colleagues who may notice 
these remarks. 

The recapitulation of questions and 
results follows: 


1. Do you believe involvement in war in Vietnam was essential to the 
security of the United States 
2. Even if your answer is o“, do you believe U.S. involvement in 
war in Vietnam was desirable to prevent the spread of Com- 
3. R . “answers. to () and (2), do you generally ap- 
egar: your answers al „ do nerally a 
prove of President Johnson’s conduct of that — fo datet 


0 
bomhisg North Vietnam to see if this 
2,2; (d) Turning war over to 


No Yes No No Yes No 
opinion opinion 
6. Regardless of your view toward the war in Vietnam, do you favor 
2.3 34.2 63.5 continuation of the Selective Service System to meet future 
military-manpower needs 3.4 77.4 19,2 
7. Do you favor stricter Government prosecution of violations of the 
6.5 57.9 35.6 Selective Service: AAA 2.6 74.5 22.9 
8. Do you favor steps to increase East-West trade—between the 
35 332 63.3 United States on one hand and Russia and the so-called 
Soviet-bloc countries on the other 5.5 55.9 38.6 
9. Do ga support the President in his request to Congress for a 
10-percent increase (surtax) in Federal income taxes 7 25 108 TT 
10. If pout, answer is “No”, would you support that request if the 
resident would agree to cut Federal 1 by roughly the 
same amount the surtax would bring in 18.2 45.4 36.4 
11. Do you favor continuation, and gradual e of the fed- 
eral Government's padi acid L 4.0 45.4 50.6 
12. Do you favor Federal rent subsidies to help lower income families 
meet their housing needs?_._._..........-....------------- 4.1 36.5 59.4 
2.0 79.6 184 13. Do Pan favor stricter Federal controls over sale and ownership of 
i eee tL ES 2 oe es Fi tS 1.8 52.6 45.6 
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U.N. CENSURE OF ISRAEL 
APPALLING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s support of a United Na- 
tions Security Council resolution censur- 
ing Israel last Sunday made a mockery 
of all the pious truth about the necessity 
of displaying firmness and willpower to 
deter the terrorism and aggression in 
Vietnam. 

The resolution ignored the real threat 
to peace in the Middle East, the unrelent- 
ing buildup of the El Fatah terrorists by 
the most radical Communists and Arab 
elements with the collaboration of King 
Hussein, of Jordan. I am appalled that 
the American delegation to the United 
Nations approved of and voted for the 
resolution that emerged. This indicated 
to the radical Arabs and the Russians 
that they have found a soft spot along 
the Jordanian-Israel cease-fire lines, a 
sort of privileged sanctuary from behind 
which they can sally forth and spread 
havoc into Israel. 

The administration has displayed a 
lack of will power and resolve by going 
along with the one-sided unilateral con- 
demnation of Israel. This appeasement 
tendency will be quickly noted in Cairo, 
Damascus, Amman, Moscow, and El 
Fatah command posts. It encourages 
more terrorism and undermines hopes for 
stability and negotiations. Israel has 
certainly as much right to defend her 
territory against guerrilla terrorists as 
we have to defend South Vietnam. 

I regret that the administration has 
approved a resolution that undermines 
the peace by placing all the onus on the 
victim of aggression rather than the true 
instigators. I urge that this policy be re- 
versed at once. 


BILLS TO CHANGE FEDERAL BAIL 
LAW 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just introduced legislation which 
will strengthen existing laws to deal with 
the increasing number of crimes com- 
mitted by accused persons during the 
time they are free on bail. 

These bills are designed to revise ex- 
isting bail practices in courts of the 
United States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

One bill would deny bail to a person 


charged with an offense punishable by 
death or an offense involving the use 
of a deadly or dangerous weapon. 

The other bill would amend the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 to require a judicial 
officer to consider the defendant’s po- 
tential danger to the community or to 
another person in determining whether 
2 not to release the accused pending 
trial. 

Right now, in the Federal court sys- 
tem, a judge can only take into account 
those factors which will insure the ap- 
pearance of the accused when deciding 
whether to admit him to bail pending 
trial. 

Only when the accused, first, is charged 
with an offense punishable by death, or 
second, has been convicted and is await- 
ing sentence or has appealed, may the 
judge consider the defendant’s potential 
danger to the community or another per- 
son, as well as his likelihood of flight. 

I am of the opinion that such bail 
provisions should be strengthened by 
denying bail to an accused whose offense 
involved the use of a deadly or dan- 
gerous weapon, or is punishable by 
death. 

In pressing for early consideration of 
this legislation, I also call for the as- 
surance of a speedy trial for any defend- 
ant denied bail. The judiciary of this Na- 
tion, State and Federal, must bear this 
responsibility. 

Available statistics point to the need 
for tightening our bail practices. 

Crime in the Nation is on the increase. 
The latest figures released by the FBI 
are shocking. Serious crime increased 
16 percent in 1967 over 1966. Crimes of 
violence up 15 percent; robbery up 27 
percent. 

Serious assaults where a gun was used 
as the weapon rose 22 percent; one out 
of every five assaults was committed with 
a gun. The viscious street crime of armed 
robbery had a sharp upswing of 30 per- 
cent and a firearm was used in 58 percent 
of all robbery offenses. 

In the Nation’s Capital, between Janu- 
ary 1, 1963 and October 8, 1965, there 
were 2,776 persons being held for action 
of the grand jury on felony charges. 

During this period, a total of 253 fel- 
onies were charged against 207 of these 
persons. Two hundred and twenty-two 
of these felonies occurred while the de- 
fendant was released on trial bond. 

These figures were obtained by the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia. Because of the 
difficulty in collecting data, the Com- 
mission study included only felony of- 
fenses brought to the attention of the 
District grand jury. 

Of the 207 persons in the survey who 
allegedly committed the 253 felonies, 
only seven persons were not convicted of 
either the original or the subsequent 
charge. 


I should like to add that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the report made in 
1966, supports a tightening of the bail 
procedure: 


The Commission recommends amendment 
of the Bail Reform Act to allow the court to 
consider the defendant’s potential danger to 
the community as well as the likelihood of 
flight in setting conditions of release. While 
it is possible that constitutional objections 
may be raised against any restrictions on a 
person’s liberty based on a belief that he is 
a danger to society, we believe that reasonable 
restrictions would be no more unlawful than 
those presently Imposed to ensure the accused 
presence at trial. 


I strongly urge immediate action on 
this bill to assist the law enforcement 
officers of this Nation, and to better in- 
sure the safety of the citizens from in- 
creasing criminal acts against their per- 
son and property. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recurrent evidence of anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union has been a source of 
much alarm in the United States and 
the rest of the civilized world. I am 
pleased that our Government is alert to 
the danger and is not accepting it com- 
placently. Earlier this month, Ambas- 
sador Morris B. Abram delivered a 
compelling address at the United Na- 
tions expressing the concern of the 
United States. I would like to insert the 
substantive portion of that address into 
the Recorp, with the plea that my col- 
leagues give it their attention: 
STATEMENT BY Morris B. ABRAM, U.S. REP- 

RESENTATIVE IN THE HUMAN RIGHTS COM- 

MISSION ON THE REPORTS OF THE SUBCOM- 

MISSION ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINA- 

TION AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 

Four years ago, this month, when I was 
the U.S. member of the Subcommission, I 
called attention to Mr. Trofun Kichko’s 
book, Judaism Without Embellishment. I 
said then and I say now that this book, is- 
sued by an official organ of Soviet society, is 
a damnable instance of religious hate mon- 
gering, a vicious piece of anti-Semitic liter- 
ature, reminiscent of Hitler, Goebbels, Strei- 
cher and other depraved Nazi authors. Here 
is a copy of the book in the original form. 
One does not have to read Ukrainian to get 
its cruel and hateful message. Just look at 
the illustrations. Anyway, after attention 
was called to the book, there was a world- 
wide clamor against this recrudescence of 
anti-Semitism in the Ukraine, where some 
of Hitler’s worst anti-Jewish policies found 
fertile and long cultivated soil during the 
German occupation. I am glad to say that 
various Communist parties and leaders out- 
side the USSR reacted to the exposure of the 
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Kichko book with particular horror, and 
soon the Soviet Union, under the force of 
world opinion, retreated from its support of 
the book, 

Fairness requires my saying that anti- 
Semitism and its literature has not been 
unknown to American society. However, the 
U.S. Government has never published an 
anti-Semitic book. Certainly it would not 
take a crescendo of world-wide criticism to 
bring the U.S. to a prompt denouncement of 
the act of any official person who perpetrated 
any such disgrace as Kichko. 

In the Soviet Union, Kichko’s deed was 
surely a crime under Article 74 of the 1961 
Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R. based on 
Article 11 of the Fundamentals of Criminal 
Jurisprudence of the USSR adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet in December 1958. In the 
Ukraine these provisions appear in Article 66 
of the Criminal Code. The sincerity of the 
Soviet Acts reportedly taken against Kichko 
may be tested by this question: Was Kichko 
ever accused of this violation of law? Appar- 
ently not. 

Now we learn that Kichko is actually back 
at work. Here is the proof: In October last, 
an article appeared in the Soviet News news- 
paper Komsamolskoye Znamya, the official 
publication of the Young Communist League 
of the Ukraine. This article feeds on ancient 
fears, alleging a mythical world Jewish con- 
spiracy to dominate world politics. This is a 
theme first advanced in the Czarist regime 
in the notorious forgery, the Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion, which became a bible 
of the Hitler regime and fed the fears which 
fed the fires and stoked the furnaces of 
Auschwitz. 

Competent historians with psychiatric 
training are now telling us that Hitler was 
able to turn Europe into a Jewish charnel 
because of his skillful and calculated use of 
the fears invoked by the myth of a Jewish 
world conspiracy. The extermination of the 
Jews, of course, offended the norms of the 
20th century European civilization in which 
it occurred. Yet those who participated, as 
Eichmann, felt little or no sense of guilt, 
because of the peculiar and distorted way in 
which they regarded the victims. To produce 
this inhuman feeling in normal humans, 
German, Russian, Ukrainian or American, a 
campaign of propaganda and indoctrination 
is first required, the purpose of which is to 
withdraw from the proposed victim the pro- 
tection afforded by the view of him as an- 
other human being. The victims must be first 
perceived as things, or as animals, or as 
vermins, or as sub-humans, or as reincarna- 
tions of evil, or in any case, as a desperate 
threat, 

The victim does not have to be Jewish— 
he may be a Christian victim of other sincere 
Christians who first perceive him or her as 
a witch. Thousands of “witches” lost their 
lives in the 17th century. The lesson is appli- 
cable to our own times: an individual Capi- 
talist who sees a Communist or an individual 
Communist who perceives a Capitalist as— 
a sub-class of homo sapiens and therefore 
a desperate threat, is in the rut which per- 
mits annihilation without a pang of con- 
science. 

Now I pronounce the myth of the World 
Jewish conspiracy as promulgated in the 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion and 
as repeated thematically, at least in recent 
Soviet writings, as the most spectacularly 
successful of all the instruments precondi- 
tioning to mass murder. 

At all costs, no matter what temporary 
political advantages the Soviets may gain 
from this line, it must be avoided. 

It is particularly regrettable that at the 
time the Soviet Union is engaged in vicious 
cartooning and harpooning of Jews in various 
parts of the world—replaying the anti- 
Semitic Czarist and Nazi themes of conspir- 
acy, Mr. Kichko should be honored. Yet on 
January 20, 1968 it was reported in Pravada 
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Ukrainy, the official organ of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, that Kichko received the 
Diploma of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on behalf of the Society for Propagat- 
ing Atheism. 

Thus, Kichko is rehabilitated to use a 
Soviet phrase, restored to official favor and 
rewarded. 

The Soviet record regarding Jews is not by 
any means all black. In fact, the regime be- 
gan with a great promise to reverse the 
Czarist reactionary anti-Semitic policies 
which were vigorously denounced and re- 
versed by the founder of the Soviet State, 
V. I. Lenin. Such persecution of the Jews 
was also denounced by generations of Rus- 
sian intelligensia and most eloquently con- 
demned by the great Soviet writer, Maxim 
Gorky, whose centennial is being observed 
this year. 

In the Soviet Union, many economic rights 
are enjoyed by Jews as others and the promise 
of the future before Stalin’s time seemed 
very bright indeed. 

Yet political policy considerations joined 
with an aversion to religion, has produced a 
crisis within Soviet society of which Kichko 
is the phenomenon and the symptom. 

History tells us that if the Jewish religious 
group is not safe, none other is; that if one 
Christian may be burned as a witch, another 
may be declared to be one. 

As Ben Franklin put it to a less crowded 
planet: “We must all hang together or as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 


PROJECT OUTREACH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FrercHan] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to me that my home city of 
Cleveland is part of a new and novel 
approach to the problems of our coun- 
try’s urban areas. 

We are aware that decay is occurring 
in the heart of so many of our cities. 
There has been an unfortunate out- 
movement of businesses and people from 
our central cities—an out-migration of 
the wealth and leadership it takes to 
make a community thrive. 

Left in so many of our central cities 
are people without the resources to move 
and without jobs which would bring 
such resources. If a business enterprise 
remains, it is often owned by an absentee 
entrepreneur too far away to take the 
kind of interest the area deserves. 

The Cleveland project represents an 
effort to reverse this unfortunate trend. 
It is designed to restore in the central 
cities the kind of business activity that 
counts—businesses that can offer jobs 
and that can offer ownership that is con- 
cerned about the community of which it 
is a part. 

This effort is known as Project Out- 
reach, and its principal purpose is to 
promote economic development in our 
depressed urban areas. An important by- 
product, of course, is the domestic tran- 
quility our Constitution defines and 
which each of us seek. 

Project Outreach is being adminis- 
tered by the National Committee for 
Equal Participation in Business—an or- 
ganization created by the terms of a 
contract between the National Business 
League and two agencies of our Govern- 
ment, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. 
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In working with minority small busi- 
nessmen in our urban areas, Project 
Outreach is seeking to promote economic 
development—and the jobs and income 
that come with it—by offering business 
training and technical assistance, partic- 
ularly with respect to the development 
of equity capital. 

In a broader sense, Project Outreach 
will bring massive resources to bear on 
the need for the economic development 
of our central cities—an economic de- 
velopment that will involve those resi- 
dents of the area as owners and man- 
agers of businesses which can hire and 
serve those who live there. 

The National Business League, 
founded by Booker T. Washington in 
1900, is the parent organization of most 
of the 18 national Negro trade associa- 
tions. Since its inception, the league has 
been devoted to promoting sound busi- 
ness enterprise among disadvantaged 
small businessmen. 

The National Business League con- 
tinues to be the central agency through 
which numerous distinguished national 
Negro educational and business leaders 
have sought to apply their talents to the 
need for the economic development of 
minorities through participation in and 
control of business. 

In a recent speech to the National 
Committee for Equal Participation in 
Business, Berkeley G. Burrell, president 
of the National Business League, stated: 

It is our deep hope that this meeting will 
produce the kind of interracial cooperation 
that will make our people better business 
operators, more meaningful symbols of the 
kind of material success that the world's 
richest society offers the majority of its citi- 
zenry, and the firm and lasting confidence 
that business people have for each other 
that will vastly expand our economic pro- 
ductivity. 


Mr. Burrell said: 


Business is the motor force of our society 
and provides the fuel for its operation. The 
free and unfettered operation of the profit- 
making process is the sole source for eco- 
nomic, social, and political stature. What we 
say to you here is: If you join hands with us 
here and now we can reduce the tremendous 
liability of public welfarism and high police 
costs by making the elements contributing to 
these costs productive units within the 
society. 

We will do this not with hat-trick speed 
but through sustained motivational effort, 
visible examples of material rewards for 
diligent performance, and positive images of 
responsible citizenship. And, we submit that 
the cost to you, your firms and our society 
will be substantially less than the cost of 
military suppression of ill-advised and irra- 
tional violence. Violence as we have seen it 
recently, is an emotional response to im- 
Mediate stimuli, underwritten by deep- 
seated grievances ignored. To suppress 
violence is to expend resources; to support 
the indigent is to expend resources; to trans- 
form the non-productive to roles of produc- 
tivity is to create and add to the Nation’s 
resources. As business people, it is our in- 
herent responsibility to make this trans- 
formation—here and now—at this point in 
our Nation's history. 


Project Outreach is not a broad pro- 
gram. At present, only 12 cities come 
under the national program. It is the 
hope of the National Business League, 
however, that the idea will spread and 
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produce, through local effort, Outreach 
offices in hundreds of American cities. 

Through these offices practical business 
training can be developed. Sources of 
equity capital can be identified, and hold- 
ers of such capital can be encouraged 
to take part in this important effort 
to stimulate domestic tranquility and 
promote economic growth. 

I am glad Cleveland is a part of this 
important effort and I share the hope 
that it will be expanded. 


IT IS ILL ADVISED FOR OUR GOV- 
ERNMENT TO SEND ARMS TO 
JORDAN 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gard it as exceedingly ill advised for our 
Government to proceed with negotiations 
to send arms to Jordan. The Jordanian 
Government has shown itself not only 
willing but anxious to contribute to the 
instability of the Middle East. It has 
sanctioned the use of its territory for 
guerrilla bases. It has already taken an 
unwise United Nations resolution to 
mean that its murderous conduct is in- 
ternationally acceptable. Sending arms 
to Jordan now, apart from the threat 
they imply, suggests that the United 
States, too, agrees with Jordanian poli- 
cies. Israel may not find itself disad- 
vantaged by the hardware—though that 
is a major consideration—but it cannot 
fail to be hurt by this expression of 
American confidence in Arab terrorism. 
I urge the administration to change its 
mind about arms to Jordan. 


HERE IS A MODEL CITY 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, Butte and 
Helena, Mont., have been designated for 
model cities planning grants. I have 
watched these two applications progress 
from the drawing boards and I know 
the local initiative; the local enthusiasm 
and the local hopes which have contrib- 
uted to make this goal come true. 

But this is really not the goal for which 
our two communities are working. It is a 
stepping stone, not a goal. Local officials 
and civic leaders know that many, many 
long hours of hard work remain ahead 
before Butte and Helena will be model 
cities as envisioned in this program. But 
that day will come. I have confidence 
that it will come because I have confi- 
dence in these communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I have an editorial here 
which I clipped from the March 24 
Butte-Anaconda Standard. It illustrates 
the local determination which has won 
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for Butte model city designation. It illus- 
trates the local determination which, I 
believe, will make Butte a “model” model 


city: 
MODEL Mop. CIrry 


Butte could become a model city under the 
federal program of that title if it carefully 
and conscientiously lays the foundation for 
the program; if it gets the close cooperation 
of all local governmental bodies; if the peo- 
ple and their officials can work toward a 
common goal without friction. 

These are not idle ifs. Much more could 
have been accomplished in this city and 
county if there had been less abrasive in- 
dependence and narrow attitudes. 

There is the prospect that this federal 
project will end with just the federal plan- 
ning grant, unless the closest coordination 
of interest, effort and energy is somehow 
established and maintained, 

In initiating this coordination of commu- 
nity-wide participation, Butte will have a 
group of 11 citizens aptly called the Model 
Cities Demonstration Committee. It will ad- 
vise the city on policy, projects and admin- 
istrative matters. 

The responsibility of getting federal ap- 
proval of a practical, feasible program of 
improvements for the community will rest 
with this committee. This is quite a task 
because of the many facets of the Model 
Cities program and the many areas in which 
improvement can be made. 

The cities program is not confined to eco- 
nomic development as better housing. It em- 
braces improvement in education, health 
services, welfare programs and recreation, for 
example, 

The emphasis, of course, will be placed on 
economic development and more job oppor- 
tunities. 

Butte has a one-year planning period. This 
should be sufficient since some p. al- 
ready has been done. In the next step the 
city’s plans will have to be approved by the 
federal agencies involved. Then the federal 
assistance in a coordinated effort to make of 
Butte a model city will be forthcoming. 

A look at the target area for development 
will point up the necessity of cooperation be- 
tween the county government and those of 
Butte and Walkerville. This area runs from 
Walkerville south to Front Street with the 
Butte business district as the prime sector. 
Upgrading the oldest part of the community 
is the objective. 

The Model Cities program, as you can ob- 
serve, has the prospect of becoming a huge 
face-lifting project for this community. So 
no time should be lost in getting the or- 
ganizational work and planning started. 

The federal agencies assure us that there 
will be no delay on their part. This is refresh- 
ing information. Red tape will be drastically 
curtailed, they say. Once Butte has set up 
guidelines and projects for solving its prob- 
lems, it can ask the various agencies for help 
and expect to get it without undue delay. 

As Helena, this community is among the 
first selected for Model Cities planning funds. 
As a result, much attention will be focused 
on the Montana development to see if this 
federal program can be effective. There’s a 
challenge here. Butte and Helena could be- 
come models for the Model Cities program. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON HAS SHOWN 
STATESMANSHIP; THE CONGRESS 
MUST DO THE SAME 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Speaker, at one 
time or another, every President has 
been accused of taking the easy way out, 
of bowing to expediency instead of fac- 
ing up to his responsibility. 

When President Johnson requested a 
tax surcharge last year, he was going 
against so-called political wisdom. He 
was asking for action which no citizen, 
no Congressman, no Senator likes to 
hear. And yet he did ask for a tax in- 
crease because the national interest de- 
manded it. 

The national interest still demands a 
tax increase. If you do not think so, leaf 
through the newspapers and magazines 
and read the stories about gold, and the 
stock market, and price rises, and our 
international balance of payments. Now 
that the President has done the coura- 
geous although unpopular thing by ask- 
ing for a tax increase, the issue is placed 
squarely before the Congress, 

Will we ignore it? 

Will we wait for someone else to take 
the first step? Or will we respond in a 
statesmanshiplike manner, meeting our 
duty, honoring our obligations, and doing 
what needs to be done? 

I, for one, intend to do what the na- 
tional interest clearly requires, and that 
is to support the tax surcharge. 


CHAIRMAN PATMAN PRAISES 
CREDIT UNIONS IN CONNECTI- 
CUT SPEECH 


Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor» and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Credit Union League in 
Hartford. Chairman PATMAN praised the 
more than 25,000 credit unions in the 
Nation for the outstanding job they have 
done in protecting the Nation’s economy. 
Chairman Parman pointed to favorable 
comments made about credit unions con- 
tained in the December issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
Business Review. The magazine reports 
that not only had credit unions with- 
stood the tight money situation better 
than any other financial institution but 
are prepared to withstand additional 
periods of tight money. 

While commending the credit unions, 
Chairman Patman also made it clear that 
the American Bankers Association, 
rather than attempting to help the econ- 
omy, is attempting to gain millions of 
dollars in bonus payments for banks 
throughout the Nation. The bonus pay- 
ments would come about as a result of 
loans made by the banks under the 
Higher Education Act. The story of the 
American Bankers Association’s attempt 
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to extort money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes highly interesting read- 
ing in its own right. Because every Mem- 
ber of this House has credit unions in 
his district, I am including a copy of 
Chairman Patman’s speech in my re- 
marks so that all Members can be kept 
up to date on the activities of our Na- 
tion’s credit unions: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF 
‘TEXAS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONNECTICUT 
Crepir UNION LEAGUE, HARTFORD, CONN., 
MARCH 23, 1968 
Last winter, I visited Hartford to take part 

in the Greater Hartford Forum and bumped 

into my old friend, Bill Smith. I was, indeed, 
pleased when Bill asked me to address your 
annual meeting. 

I have known Bill for a long time so I was 
extremely grateful for the opportunity to 
come to Connecticut today to meet with 
some of my old friends and to make new 
ones. I have heard wonderful reports about 
the Connecticut Credit Union League and 
how it is emerging as one of the outstand- 
ing leagues in the country. When Bill was 
with the Alabama League, he did an out- 
standing job and I can see that he is doing 
an equally effective job here in the Nutmeg 
State. 

You know the State credit union league is 
one of the most important aspects of the 
overall credit union picture and so it is highly 
important that State leagues be as strong as 
possible and that every credit union within 
the State take an active part in the affairs of 
the league. For this reason, I am glad that 
Bill is here helping to build Connecticut into 
one of the strongest leagues. 

I would like to take a few minutes this 
morning to discuss the state of the art of 
credit unions with particular emphasis on 
credit union progress and also to look to the 
future of credit unions. 

The United States is slowly coming out of 
one of the worst tight money periods in his- 
tory. There was a time when stories concern- 
ing monetary matters were printed only on 
the financial pages of our daily newspapers. 
But lately, the American public has become 
far more interested in what happens to its 
dollars, and the current tight money period 
has whetted the public’s appetite for more 
detailed financial news. Read almost any 
newspaper in the country for one week and 
at least once during that seven-day period, 
there will be a story on the front page con- 
cerning monetary matters. And, of course, 
the world gold situation has rated banner 
headlines in most of this nation’s news- 
papers. Unfortunately, most of the news 
stories that have appeared in the past year 
tell of tight money, high interest rates, and 
a critical shortage of mortgage funds. 


FED RAISES DISCOUNT RATE 


We read of banks and other lending insti- 
tutions increasing their interest rates to bor- 
rowers and severely limiting the amount of 
funds available for borrowing. And, only last 
week, the Federal Reserve Board raised the 
discount rate to 5 percent, which means very 
simply that the cost of money is going to 
increase, 
During 1966 and 1967, mortgage credit was 
at its lowest point in decades, Residential 
mortgage loans dropped about $18 billion in 
1966 over the previous year and housing 
starts, which already were running at a rate 
below the needs of our nation, fell off 20 per- 
cent from 1965. Fortunately, there was an 
upward trend in housing starts during 1967 
and in the first part of 1968, but the increase 
in housing activity is still far below the na- 
tion’s needs. 
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During this critical financial period, many 
financial institutions have clamored for as- 
sistance from public bodies such as the Con- 
gress of the United States or State legisla- 
tures. 

A number of State legislatures were asked 
to raise the state usury rates so that lenders 
could extract more interest from borrowers. 
Governors were requested to call emergency 
sessions of their State legislatures in order 
to raise usury rate limitations, And, last 
month, the Commonwealth of Virginia, which 
for years had limited interest rates to 6 per- 
cent, increased the rate to 8 percent, That 2 
percent increase may not seem like a great 
deal, but it means that the average Virginia 
homeowner will have to work two extra years 
solely to pay the added interest on his home. 

But, while almost every financial institu- 
tion in this country was asking for outside 
assistance in solving many problems, there 
was one financial institution, which I am 
happy and proud to say, did not ask for as- 
sistance and has weathered the financial 
storm in the finest of styles. I have, of course, 
referred to the credit unions in this nation, 
which once again are demonstrating that 
they play a major role in the stabilization of 
our economy. 


FITTING CREDIT UNION SALUTE 


Perhaps one of the most fitting salutes 
given to credit unions is contained in the 
December 1967 Business Review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. It must 
be remembered that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are run by the big bankers, so when 
the Federal Reserve System extends a com- 
pliment to the credit unions, it is a fact that 
cannot be taken lightly. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia Business Review re- 
ports, “that there is no question that credit 
unions moved into the 1966 tight money 
period with a full head of steam. For ex- 
ample, during the 1961-66 period, assets of 
the nation’s credit unions increased over 81 
percent, compared to growth rates of 45 per- 
cent for commercial banks, 63 percent for 
savings and loan associations, and 42 percent 
for mutual sayings banks.” The article cites 
credit union’s advantages over other finan- 
cial institutions as one of the principal rea- 
sons that credit unions are not greatly af- 
fected by tight money situations. The article 
reports, “the advantages include convenient 
location near the place of work or in the 
neighborhood, a good safety record, attrac- 
tive yield on savings, and a rate of interest 
charged on loans which is comparable to or 
lower than members would have to pay other 
financial institutions.” In short, the article 
admits that credit union members get a 
“good deal”. 

And, what about the effects on credit un- 
ions over a prolonged tight money period if 
additional monetary crises come in the fu- 
ture? Once again, the article pats credit un- 
ions on the back with its closing paragraph: 

“The growth patterns and potentials of 
credit unions coupled with their unique 
characteristics probably would again result 
in a rather favorable experience for credit 
unions in future periods of tight money.” 

I think the article is a fitting tribute not 
only to credit union officials, but to the more 
than 19 million credit union members in 
this country. 

Let no one question the strength, the im- 
portance, or the safeness of credit unions, 
for in the most critical financial period of 
our nation, credit unions alone have shown 
that they can not only withstand such ex- 
perience, but actually grow during these 
adverse times. The Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions reports an increase of more than 400 
credit unions during the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1967 and during the same period, more 
than a million new credit union members 
were added. These are impressive totals and 
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clearly show the faith that the American 
people place in credit unions. 

Not only are credit unions growing on a 
numerical basis, but the movement continues 
its outstanding record of safeguarding mem- 
bers’ shares. The minimal losses that have 
been sustained throughout the history of 
eredit unions in this country is a sign 
that credit unions are not sacrificing safety 
solely for the sake of expansion. 

Every year the question of Federal share 
insurance for credit unions is raised and, 
unfortunately, the subject of such insurance 
is given more consideration than it merits. 
A look at the loss record of Federal credit 
unions for the past quarter of a century 
confirms the belief that Federal credit union 
insurance is not needed by credit unions. 
From 1936 through 1964, only $1.2 million 
has been lost in Federal credit unions. From 
1956 to 1965, commercial bank losses on in- 
sured accounts amounted to more than $12 
million, while losses in insured savings and 
loan accounts were slightly more than $11 
million. Of course, these figures do not ac- 
curately depict the losses to the banking 
and savings and loan industries because they 
do not include the losses on accounts that 
were in excess of the insurance ceiling, nor 
is consideration given to the losses suffered 
by stockholders of failing institutions. Since 
credit union members are, in a sense, both 
stockholders and depositors, it is quite re- 
markable that the loss figure is so low. If the 
stockholder losses were added to the figures 
for other financial institutions, many more 
millions of dollars would have to be added 
to their totals. 


BIG PAYMENT—LITILE LOSS 


What would a program of Federal 
share insurance have cost Federal credit 
unions if it had been in effect in the past 
ten years? By using a premium of one-twelth 
of one percent of shares annually, Federal 
credit unions would have paid, during the 
last decade, nearly $2514 million for share 
insurance. The premium figure approximates 
the rates imposed by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation on commercial banks 
and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation on savings and loan associations. 

Thus, credit unions would have paid $2514 
million to cover a $1.2 million loss, And, the 
insurance might not have covered all of 
the losses since shares in excess of the insur- 
ance maximum would not have been covered. 
I cannot help but wonder what might have 
happened to the credit union movement if 
$25 million were pulled out over a ten-year 
period. 

In addition, Federal share insurance would 
bring red tape to the credit union operation. 
Credit unions have long prided themselves 
on their non-bureaucratic methods of opera- 
tion. But, Federal share insurance would 
require a mountain of paperwork, a con- 
stant audit of every share account and need- 
less expense. The simplicity of the credit 
union cannot be overlooked as a prime 
reason more than 19 million Americans have 
become credit union members. 

Credit unions have built a reputation for 
safety because of their neighbor-lending-to- 
neighbor philosophy. If one credit union 
member gets behind on a loan repayment, 
all members of the credit union have an 
interest in that delinquent loan and they 
can get after the poor payer with a sharp 
stick. But in an insured institution, there 
is no interest on the part of the depositors 
as to whether or not a borrower repays a 
loan. In addition, I am certain that credit 
union borrowers feel a far deeper sense of 
responsibility for repaying loans than do 
borrowers from insured financial institu- 
tions. In short, the best insurance that credit 
unions have is their lack of Federal share 
insurance. 

Except in one area, credit unions are fully 
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covered by insurance. The excellent bonding 
program adopted by credit unions insures 
against losses from burglary, robbery, em- 
bezzlement and virtually every other type of 
occurrence which would cause a credit union 
to lose funds. The only way that a credit 
union can lose money and not have it cov- 
ered by insurance is due to bad loans. How- 
ever, the possibility of a credit union making 
bad loans is greatly minimized because of 
the use of a credit committee to review or 
approve major lending activities. The 
minimal loss record that credit unions have 
established is a fitting tribute to the out- 
standing job that these credit committees 
and loan officers have done, and clearly 
shows that credit unions are extremely 
careful with their members’ funds. 

Recently, Congress reaffirmed its faith in 
the safety of credit unions by passing legisla- 
tion that I introduced that would allow the 
credit committee to delegate any of its 
functions to a loan officer. Clearly, Congress 
would not have gone along with such legis- 
lation if it had not been impressed with the 
safety record of credit unions. 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


There can be no doubt that credit unions 
are making progress in every sector of our 
economy. Credit unions are playing an im- 
portant role in the war on poverty, our for- 
eign aid program, and in our every day lives. 
There are more credit unions than all other 
financial institutions combined and more 
Federally chartered credit unions than the 
combined total of other financial institu- 
tions licensed by the Federal government. 

But for some reason, and I have not been 
able to find anyone who knows the exact an- 
swer, the regulation of Federal credit unions 
lies buried in an agency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and to 
compound the problem, the Director of the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions does not re- 
port directly to the Secretary of HEW, but 
must work through the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. When the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions needs legal advice, it must de- 
pend on part-time lawyers borrowed from the 
Childrens Bureau of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. I do not mean to imply that the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions does not do 
an excellent job, but what I am saying is that 
the Bureau is not allowed to operate with the 
authority that it should command as the 
regulator of more than 12,000 Federal credit 
unions. 

To this end, I have introduced legislation, 
H.R. 14030, to create an independent Federal 
credit union administration that would up- 
grade the existing Bureau and take it out of 
the “stepchild” status. I was happy to note 
that the Connecticut League was one of the 
first leagues to endorse the bill. But for some 
reason, there are a few states that do not 
favor my bill. Some say enactment of the 
bill might increase the examination fees paid 
by Federal credit unions. While this may be 
true that a slight increase might be neces- 
sary, any monetary increase would be more 
than offset by the advantages gained from 
a new Federal credit union administration. 

If we are to have continued meaningful 
progress within the credit union movement, 
we will have to have a Federal credit union 
agency with as much status and standing as 
the other Federal financial regulatory agen- 
cies because as the credit union movement 
continues to expand, the bankers of this 
country begin to take a longer look at your 
operations. Unless there is an agency to fight 
for credit unions on an equal level with other 
Federal financial regulatory agencies, much 
of the work that you have done in the past 
could be spoiled. 

Some people choose to measure progress in 
the terms of favorable legislation. Under this 
yardstick, perhaps 1967 and 1968 will be years 
of some of the greatest credit union prog- 
ress, for three pieces of major credit union 
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legislation have been passed by Congress and 
two are now law. 

One of the new pieces of legislation pro- 
vides for increased borrowing authority by 
certain officers of credit unions and the sec- 
ond new law provides for quarterly dividends, 
full dividend credit on payments received by 
the 10th of the month, and a delegation of 
authority from the credit committee to loan 
officers. A third proposal, H.R. 6157, provid- 
ing for payroll deductions for purchases of 
shares in credit unions for government em- 
ployees has passed the House unanimously 
and is now before the Senate. Unfortunately, 
the bill is temporarily bogged down because 
@ number of other financial institutions 
want to be included in the bill. My personal 
feeling is that if these other financial insti- 
tutions want to get into the allotment pro- 
gram, they should get their own bill, for the 
credit unions have worked too long and too 
hard to have their legislation held up be- 
cause of the desires of non-credit union 
financial institutions. 

There are several other pieces of legislation 
which I have introduced that are of impor- 
tance to credit unions. H.R. 14907 would in- 
crease the maximum maturity on Federal 
credit union loans from 5 to 10 years, would 
enable credit unions to invest directly in sta- 
bilization funds and central credit unions 
and to purchase notes from liquidating 
credit unions. The legislation would also re- 
vise the existing reserve procedures for Fed- 
eral credit unions. There is also legislation, 
H.R. 15437, pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate that would in- 
crease the unsecured loan limit from $750 to 
$2,500. Although this may seem like a large 
increase, it must be remembered that when 
the Federal Credit Union Act was passed, it 
had an unsecured loan limit of only $50. 
Credit unions have shown, through their 
stability and safeness, that they can easily 
handle an unsecured loan limit of $2,500. 
Eventually, I foresee a time when the un- 
secured loan limit will be removed entirely. 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS IN FUTURE 


Before leaving the subject of credit union 
legislation, I would briefly like to touch on 
a bill which I introduced during the 89th 
Congress and again during the 90th Con- 
gress. The legislation would allow Federal 
credit unions and Federal savings and loan 
associations to hold checking accounts for 
members, provided that a 100 percent reserve 
is maintained behind each account. The leg- 
islation may make it sound as if credit unions 
are branching into entirely foreign fields, but 
I think that modern-day credit unions 
clearly have the expertise to handle checking 
services. 

And, it would provide a degree of competi- 
tion in a field that has been completely 
dominated by commercial banks. Not only do 
commercial banks have an exclusive right 
on checking accounts, but when the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act was written in 1933, 
the banks successfully had a section of the 
Act worded so that banks are not required 
to pay any interest on demand deposits. Not 
only do they not pay you for using your 
money, but they charge you for the privilege 
of allowing them to spend your money. 

Only recently, the courts have ruled in 
two states that mutual savings banks could 
issue checks for accounts of their members. 
The court reasoned that it was unrealistic 
for a mutual savings bank to be required to 
use the service of a commercial bank to 
facilitate its transactions with its members. 
The same is true for the credit unions. If 
one of your members obtains a large loan 
or makes a withdrawal that he does not want 
in cash, the credit union must honor this 
request by drawing a check on its account at 
a commercial bank. There is no reason why 
the credit union cannot act as its own banker 
and draw checks on itself and even allow 
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its members to write checks on their own 
accounts. And, since the Federal Reserve 
System clears checks for member banks 
without charge, check clearing could be 
handled through the Federal Reserve System 
at a minimal charge to the credit unions, 
Now I know that this may sound like so 
much “blue-skying” to some of you, but I 
honestly believe that at some point in the 
future, credit unions will be able to afford 
checking accounts to their members. And, 
perhaps as your International Credit Union 
Service Corporation grows, this may be the 
vehicle for providing this new service. 


BANKER’S BONANZA BILL 


There is one piece of legislation before the 
Congress that I was happy to see did not 
receive the public endorsement of the credit 
unions, Although the bill, The Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1968, is an extremely impor- 
tant and worthwhile piece of legislation, 
there is a section of the bill that is nothing 
more than a “bankers’ bonanza” 
as helping potential college students. 

This provision would provide for an up to 
$35 payment to banks for each guaranteed 
student college loan that they make. This fee 
would be in addition to the 6 percent interest 
rate allowed the lender. It is bad enough to 
think that the government will have to bribe 
banks to make loans but the legislation goes 
further than that. It requires that every loan 
made by the banks from June 1, 1967, to the 
date of enactment of the Act will be eligible 
for a $35 bonus payment. That means that 
the banks will receive more than $13 million 
in payments for loans made from June 1967 
to the beginning of 1968, the date of the most 
current figures for the lending program. Of 
course, the $35 payment will also be made for 
loans made from the beginning of 1968 to the 
date that the bill is passed. 

The American Bankers Association is chief- 
ly responsible for the back payment to banks. 
Dr. Charles Walker, the hired Ebenezer 
Scrooge of the American Bankers Association, 
told his members last year to go ahead and 
make the loans because the legislation would 
be passed with a retroactive feature. Of 
course, he had no right to make such a state- 
ment and he apparently now is pushing hard 
for the back payments so that he can save 
face with his members. 

Dr. Walker has been the chief architect of 
the $35 bonus payment for the banks, He 
contended that the banks were losing money 
on the loans that they made and presented 
a group of figures to prove his point. However, 
the General Accounting Office studied the 
situation and found that rather than losing 
money on these loans, as contended by the 
American Bankers Association, banks were 
actually making a tidy profit on the loans. 

The big areas of difference between the two 
sets of figures is based on the bank’s cost of 
obtaining the lending funds. The banks argue 
that it costs them roughly 5 percent to ob- 
tain funds, while the General Accounting 
Office points out that the figure is far lower 
than 5 percent. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation refuses to include in its calculation 
the millions of dollars in free funds that they 
hold in the form of demand deposits and 
every time that they are reminded of this, 
they simply switch the subject. In short, if 
a bank must pay 5 percent for savings funds, 
while at the same time obtaining an equal 
amount of money at no cost, it cannot be ac- 
curately said that the cost of money to that 
bank is 5 percent. In truth, the cost of the 
funds is only 2½ percent, since one-half of 
the funds are obtained without cost. Dr. 
Walker's position was further contradicted by 
the respected banking publication, Bank 
Stock Quarterly, which reported that the 
breakeven cost on loans for a selected num- 
ber of banks across the country was 3.89 
percent. This figure includes not only the 
costs of the money but administrative costs 
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in processing a loan. So when the American 
Bankers Association says that its banks can- 
not make money at 6 percent, I am not too 
sympathetic. 


RUSSIAN AUTOMOBILE RACE 


The figure juggling by the American Bank- 
ers Association reminds me of the story of 
the great automobile race between Russia 
and the United States. Each country claimed 
that it had the fastest racing car in the 
world. Finally, in order to settle the dispute, 
a race was held between the Russian and 
American car. When the dust had cleared, 
the American car had defeated the Russians 
by a wide margin and the next day the head- 
lines in the Soviet newspaper read: Russians 
finish second in great automobile race— 
Americans next to last. 

For a long time, I have said that next to 
the church the credit unions accomplish 
more good in this country than any other 
institution. I believe that with my whole 
heart. I wish the philosophy of the credit 
union movement would rub off onto some 
other sectors of our financial community, 
for not all members of that community are 
dedicated to efforts that would be the most 
beneficial to the American people. Perhaps 
the greatest example of breaking faith with 
the people of our country is the Federal Re- 
serve Board and its Chairman, William Me- 
Chesney Martin. Outside of the Vietcong, I 
do not know of any institution that has done 
more damage to the American economy in 
the past few years than the Federal Reserve 
System. 

I have never been too happy with the over- 
all operation of the Federal Reserve Board 
but no Federal Reserve Board has failed the 
American people as thoroughly as the Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin Board. Mr. Martin 
has allowed runaway profiteering and run- 
away interest rates throughout the Viet- 
namese crisis. He has not held the right in 
the area of economy under which his agency 
has the responsibility—interest rates and 
monetary policy. 

Today, we have the highest interest rates 
of this century—in fact, some are higher 
than they have been in 100 years. The Fed- 
eral government is in the disgraceful posi- 
tion of paying about 6 percent on securities 
that are fully backed by the credit of this 
nation. Municipalities, school districts, and 
county governments have been choked off 
from funds and are paying record interest 
rates because of the profiteering policies of 
the Federal Reserve. Corporate bonds are out 
of sight and the consumer, the farmer, and 
the small businessman are being gouged un- 
mercifully by these record interest rates. The 
taxpayer will be forced to pay $15.5 billion 
in interest charge on the national debt this 
year, about $8 billion more than would have 
been the case if Mr, Martin had kept interest 
rates at the levels existing when he took 
office in 1951. 

We have had other wars and during the 
same period had responsible members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Throughout World 
War Il—at a time of tremendous expendi- 
tures—the Federal Reserve Board, under 
Marinner Eccles, kept interest rates on long 
term government bonds below 2½ percent. 
In fact, short term rates were as low as % of 
one percent during this period. This action 
saved the American people billions of dollars. 
And, I do not think anyone, not even the 
bankers, suffered from this fact. 

During a war-time period, we expect all 
agencies of government to put out the maxi- 
mum effort to support our national policies. 
We expect the agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment to conserve resources, to hold down 
prices and to make every effort to keep the 
economy going, despite heayy war-time ex- 
penditures. Today, this is generally true 
throughout the government, but it is not 
the case at the Federal Reserve. If any other 
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executive of this government had failed as 
thoroughly as Mr. Martin to hold down prices, 
they would have long since been retired from 
government service. 

Recently, I charged Mr. Martin with mal- 
feasance and nonfeasance in carrying out 
duties of his office. I repeat those charges 
here today and add that the American people 
cannot afford to allow Mr. Martin to pursue 
a course of action that is directly opposite 
the needs of the nation. Mr. Martin con- 
tinues, as if driven by some antiquated eco- 
nomic theory, to pursue higher interest rates. 
Perhaps his answer for inflation is to bank- 
rupt the country and then, quite simply, if 
we have no money, there can be no inflation. 
Perhaps Mr. Martin is too caught up with 
economic theories to see what is happening. 
Perhaps he is depending on a textbook case 
study to cure our monetary ills. It is quite 
clear that Mr. Martin does not serve all 
Americans but, instead, serves only a small 
group of big banks, and time and time again 
we have seen evidence to support that state- 
ment. 

Perhaps Mr. Martin needs to get out with 
the little people of this nation and to find 
out what is really happening in this country. 
He could learn a great deal from credit union 
people. And, if he practiced what he learned 
from the credit union movement, it would go 
a long way towards putting our country back 
on a sound financial course. 

Thank you very much for inviting me here 
this morning. 


H.R. 10477: A DISSERVICE TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day this body overwhelmingly passed 
H.R. 10477, a bill that supposedly would 
provide more housing for veterans, and 
thus alleviate the critical housing short- 
age for returning servicemen. 

While the thrust of the legislation is, 
indeed, a commendable one, in practice, 
the bill is in effect, a slap in the face at 
our veterans, particularly those who have 
served so nobly in Vietnam. 

At present, the interest rate on VA 
loans cannot exceed 6 percent. However, 
H.R. 10477 removes that ceiling and it 
allows the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration to establish interest rates 
compatible with current market levels. 
Once again, this sounds like an excellent 
idea but in practice, it will only mean 
that the veteran will have to pay thou- 
sands of dollars more to purchase a home. 

It is contended that the free market 
should set interest rates and that by giv- 
ing the VA Administrator power to raise 
or lower the VA rate, that more money 
will be available for veteran’s housing. 
However, the so-called free market, in 
setting interest rates, is a one-way street 
and serves only to keep interest rates at 
a high level, thus benefiting the lender 
while never moving in a cycle to lower 
interest rates and thus benefiting bor- 
rowers. This fact has been brought home 
on a number of occasions by leading 
economists. Chairman Parman, of the 
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House Banking Committee, in a recent 
hearing of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, quoted Mr. Allen Sproul, former 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, about the fallacy of the mar- 
ketplace setting interest rates. Said Mr. 
Sproul: 

So far as free markets are concerned, I 
think we are all attracted by the phrase, It 
suits our habit of mind. But we haven't had 
a free market in money and credit, at least 
since the Federal Reserve System was es- 
tablished. 


Thus, while leading financial experts 
have disclaimed the free market con- 
cept, it has been used not to help our 
returning boys in uniform, but to put 
more money in the hands of the lenders. 

At the present time, the Housing Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee is conducting hearings on a 
housing bill. One of the problems being 
considered is that of stimulating the 
mortgage money market for veteran 
home loans. I think this body would have 
been much wiser to have withheld action 
on the interest rate section of H.R. 10477 
until the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee had 
filed its report on the housing legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, that was not the 
case and very shortly, I suspect, this leg- 
islation will become law. And, when our 
returning Vietnam veterans uttempt to 
purchase homes and find that they will 
be paying interest rates of 7, 8, or 9 per- 
cent, they will be contacting Members of 
Congress wanting to know why they have 
had to pay these rates when veterans of 
other wars were able to obtain Govern- 
ment loans as low as 4 percent. It is an 
honest question, and I hope that Mem- 
bers will have an answer that will satisfy 
our Vietnam veterans. 


FOOD SUPPLEMENTS: THE 
DOCTORS CHOICE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been concerned about 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act relating to food supplements. As an 
outgrowth of my interest in reestablish- 
ing consumer needs and wants in an area 
which is presently being jeopardized by 
unwarranted FDA controls and regula- 
tions, I am introducing today a bill 
which would limit the authority of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare over the marketing of food sup- 
plements. It limits the Secretary’s au- 
thority only to those situations in which 
these supplements constitute an estab- 
lished hazard to the public health. This 
will be done by providing a definition for 
these food supplements. 

As you know, the 1966 regulations pro- 
posed by the FDA attempted to discour- 
age widespread use of vitamins and drug 
supplements by requiring manufacturers 
to label these products, as follows: 
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Vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by the foods we eat. The 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council recommends that dietary 
needs be satisfied by foods, except for per- 
sons with special dietary needs, there is no 
scientific basis for recommending routine use 
of dietary supplements. 


In addition, these regulations extended 
over the potency limitations of food sup- 
plements, thereby making a prescription 
necessary for the consumer who wished 
vitamins over a certain strength. 

I find the consequences of these regu- 
lations grave and alarming. They spell 
out higher prices and inconvenience. The 
elderly and those with fixed incomes 
would be hardest hit. Thousands upon 
thousands of men, women, and children 
would not obtain food supplements, as 
they used to, simply because they were 
not easily accessible, or the prescription 
carried too high a price tag. Health food 
stores would be severely hurt. Manufac- 
turers would lose their valuable incen- 
tive to improve their product because 
FDA imposed “monopoly” controls would 
eliminate competition which is the main- 
stay of research in the field of nutrition. 

If these facts are not alarming enough, 
consider that this proposed edict com- 
pletely ignores the fact that the average 
American does not eat a balanced daily 
diet. Just as important is the considera- 
tion that these regulations would take 
away from the consumer’s right of free 
choice, and the personal decision as to 
whether or not these supplements are 
beneficial. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that action be 
taken to remedy a situation which seems 
unfounded, unwise, and a possible threat 
to the health of millions of American cit- 
izens. It is clear to me that the FDA has 
acted hastily. It has acted without proper 
investigation and outside of its purview 
in issuing these proposed food supple- 
ment regulations nearly 2 years ago. 

We simply cannot compromise the 
total health and well-being of Ameri- 
cans. It is the family physician, not the 
Food and Drug Administration, who 
must ultimately be the source of reliable 
health information. For the past 25 years 
vitamins and minerals have been en- 
dorsed as products which are beneficial 
and useful in supplementing the mini- 
mum daily requirements of each and 
every person by doctors across the Na- 
tion and throughout the world. They are 
nutritional products which are neither 
harmful nor dangerous. I hope that the 
Congress will act promptly to endorse 
this legislation. 


NORTH CASCADES NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA PLAN 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, today I am in- 
troducing a bill to establish the North 
Cascades National Recreation Area in 
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the State of Washington. This legislation 
is being introduced for the purpose of 
placing before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs the official 
proposal vf the State of Washington for 
the future best use of the great North 
Cascades region, one of nature’s great 
natural wonderlands. This proposal is 
submitted as an alternative to S. 1321 
and other bills to establish a North Cas- 
cades National Park and Ross Lake Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of 
Washington. 

In 1963, Mr. Speaker, President Ken- 
nedy directed the Secretaries of Interior 
and Agriculture to conduct a survey of 
the Federal lands embraced in the North 
Cascades and to make a report to the 
Congress as to their future use. A part of 
the charge given the study team by the 
Secretaries was that recommendations 
were to be sought and considered, which 
were expressive of the interest of the 
people of the area, the State of Washing- 
ton, the region and the United States, 
in that order, and to invite from the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington an of- 
ficial recommendation from the people 
of the State of Washington. 

Gov. Daniel J. Evans undertook 
this responsibility conscientiously. To 
assist him, he formed an advisory com- 
mittee on the North Cascades. This com- 
mittee consisted of a representative 
group of citizens of the State having an 
expressed interest in the future of the 
North Cascades and included directors of 
State departments having official respon- 
sibilities for the natural resources in- 
volved. The committee consisted of 16 
persons. It was purposely developed to 
represent the diverse interests involved 
and to bring them to the conference table 
for reasoned discussions. 

The committee held a number of meet- 
ings and, on each occasion, the Governor 
met with them so that he could benefit 
from their reasoning. It was early evident 
that, while the group included strong 
proponents and strong opponents of a 
national park in the North Cascades, a 
clear majority favored no national park. 
Thus, if only a majority view had been 
sought, it could have easily and quickly 
been achieved and it would have been 
one of opposition to a third national park 
in my State. 

That this was not done is a credit to 
the farsightedness and reasoning of the 
committee members. From these delib- 
erations came a growing conviction that 
a position in opposition to, or in favor of, 
a North Cascades National Park, left 
almost totally unanswered the real ques- 
tion: How could this great natural won- 
derland be preserved and retained intact 
and in perpetuity, and how could it best 
be made available, not just for groups of 
people, but truly for the outdoor recrea- 
tional interests of all of the people of 
America? 

There began to develop in the minds 
of the committee a new and different 
concept of preservation and use, one 
which had not previously been offered or 
considered—a plan which eventually cap- 
tured the interest and support of all of 
the diverse groups represented on the 
committee but with one dissenting vote. 
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This concept is presented in the legis- 
lation I am introducing today. While 
the entire area of approximately 1,891,- 
000 acres is termed a national recrea- 
tion area, perhaps the terminology is 
confusing. The committee selected the 
term not as it is defined by national 
standards but rather to describe an entire 
area that should be set aside for primary 
recreational use and within its outside 
boundaries be further zoned into high- 
intensity recreational use areas, wilder- 
ness areas, and a national park. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Governor’s committee was called back 
into session just prior to the Senate hear- 
ings on the Federal proposal, S. 1321, to 
review that bill. As a result of that meet- 
ing the Governor’s committee reiterated 
its endorsement of its original proposal 
as being more comprehensive than the 
Federal proposal. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs recently announced that 
the Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation will conduct field hearings 
on North Cascades National Park legis- 
lation in the main ballroom of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel at Seattle, Wash., 
on April 19 and 20, 1968. The introduc- 
tion of a bill at this time which embraces 
the official recommendations of the 
State of Washington will place before the 
subcommittee this alternative proposal 
which I believe is more nearly reflective 
of the needs of all persons and groups 
interested in the North Cascades. 

The following are the provisions of 
this legislation to establish the North 
Cascades National Recreation Area in 
the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes: 

H.R. 16252 
A bill to establish the North Cascades Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of 

Washington, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve for the benefit, use, and 
inspiration of present and future genera- 
tions majestic mountain scenery, snowfields 
glaciers, alpine meadows, and other unique 
natural features in the North Cascade Moun- 
tains of the State of Washington; in order 
to provide for the public outdoor recreation 
use and enjoyment of portions of the rivers, 
lakes and scenic areas and for the conserva- 
tion of the scenic, scientific, historic and 
other values contributing to the public en- 
joyment of such lands and waters; and in 
order to further the purposes of the Wild- 
erness Act, there is hereby established, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, the North Cas- 
cades Recreation Area consisting of the unit 
of National Park, Wilderness, and Recreation 
Areas hereinafter referred to and designated 
on the map entitled “North Cascades National 
Recreation Area,” numbered —— and dated 
————, 1968. The map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Office 
of the Director, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, and in the Office 
of the Chief; Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. (a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act and subject to valid existing 
rights there is hereby established the North 
Cascades National Park comprising approxi- 
mately three hundred and twelve thou- 
sand acres as designated on the map 
referred to in section 1. The land within 
such National Park is hereby eliminated 
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from the Mount Baker National Forest. The 
national park shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior as a substantially 
undeveloped and wilderness type national 
park in accordance with the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), as 
amended and supplemented. 

(b) Within the boundaries of the park the 
Secretary of the Interior may acquire lands, 
waters, and interest therein by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated funds, 
or exchange. In exercising his authority to 
acquire property by exchange the Secretary 
may accept title to any non-Federal property 
within the boundaries of the park, and in ex- 
change therefor he may convey to the grantor 
of such property any federally owned prop- 
erty under his jurisdiction in the State of 
Washington which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or other disposal. The values of the 
properties so exchanged either shall be ap- 
proximately equal, or if they are not ap- 
proximately equal the values shall be equal- 
ized by the payment of cash to the grantor or 
to the Secretary as the circumstances require. 

Sec. 3. (a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act and subject to valid existing 
rights there are hereby established the Mt. 
Baker Recreation Area, the Ross Lake Recrea- 
tion Area, the Lake Chelan Recreation Area, 
the Cascade River Recreation Area, and the 
North Cascade Highway Recreation Area, each 
as designated on the map referred to in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act, comprising in the aggre- 
gate approximately 399,000 acres. 

(b) The Recreation Areas shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to the national forests in 
such manner as in his judgment will best 
provide for: (1) public outdoor recreation 
benefits; (2) conservation of scenic, scien- 
tific, historic, and other values contributing 
to the public enjoyment; and (3) such man- 
agement, utilization, and disposal of renew- 
able natural resources and the continuation 
of such existing uses and developments as 
are compatible with, or do not significantly 
impair, public recreation and conservation 
of the scenic, scientific, historic, or other 
values contributing to public enjoyment. 

(c) The lands within the recreation areas, 
subject to valid existing rights, are hereby 
withdrawn from location, entry, and patent 
under the United States mining laws. The 
Secretary of the Interior, under such regu- 
lations as he deems appropriate, may permit 
the removal of the nonleasable minerals from 
the lands within the recreation area in the 
manner prescribed by section 10 of the Act 
of August 4, 1939, as amended (53 Stat. 1196; 
43 U.S.C. 387), and he may permit the re- 
moval of leasable minerals from lands within 
the recreation area in accordance with the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 181 et seq.), or the Ac- 
quired Lands Mineral Leasing Act of August 
7, 1947 (30 U.S.C. 351 et seq.). Any such per- 
mit or lease may be issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior only with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and upon a deter- 
mination by him that such disposition would 
not have significant adverse effects on the 
administration of the recreation area or rec- 
reation areas involved, and each permit or 
lease shall be subject to such conditions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe 
to insure the adequate utilization of the 
lands for the primary purposes for which the 
recreation areas are being administered. 

(d) Any license for water power develop- 
ments or other power purposes within any 
part of the recreation areas shall be issued 
by the Federal Power Commission only with 
the consent of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and shall contain such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to insure the adequate utilization of the 
lands for the primary purposes for which the 
recreation areas are administered. 
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(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
permit hunting and fishing on lands or 
waters under his jurisdiction within the rec- 
reation areas in accordance with applicable 
laws of the United States and the State of 
Washington, except that the Secretary may 
designate zones where, and establish periods 
when no hunting or fishing shall be per- 
mitted for reasons of public safety, admin- 
istration, or public use and enjoyment. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, any regulations of the 
Secretary pursuant to this subsection shall 
be put into effect only after consultation 
with the Department of Game of the State 
of Washington. 

Sec. 4. (a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act and subject to valid existing 
rights there are hereby established the El- 
dorado Wilderness, and the Okanogan Wil- 
derness, and the Glacier Peak Wilderness is 
hereby enlarged, all as designated on the 
map referred to in section 1 of this Act. 
Within the Mount Baker Recreation Area, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to designate a wilderness core 
including Mount Baker itself. The Eldorado 
Wilderness, the Okanogan Wilderness, the 
Glacier Peak Wilderness as enlarged, and the 
wilderness core in the Mount Baker Recrea- 
tion Area contain in the aggregate approxi- 
mately 1,180,000 acres. Such areas shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act, the 
boundary of the North Cascades National 
Recreation Area and the boundaries of its 
component national park, wilderness areas, 
recreation areas, and North Cascade high- 
way shall be shown on the map referred to 
in section 1 of this Act. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
are instructed to develop precise boundaries 
which as nearly as possible are those shown 
on the map referred to in section 1. When 
such precise and actual boundaries have 
been described, maps and legal descriptions 
of such boundaries shall be filed with the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and such descriptions shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this Act: Provided, however, That correction 
of clerical or typographical errors in such 
legal descriptions and maps may be made. 

(c) Upon the filing of the legal descrip- 
tions and maps as provided for in subsection 
(b) of this section the Eldorado wilderness, 
the Okanogan wilderness, the wilderness core 
of the Mount Baker Recreation Area, and 
the additions to the Glacier Peak wilderness 
shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act governing areas designated 
by that Act as wilderness areas, except that 
any reference in such provisions to the effec- 
tive date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective date 
of this Act. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby established the 
North Cascades Advisory Board to consist of 
the Governor of the State of Washington or 
his representative, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or his representative, and the Secretary 
of the Interior or his representative. The 
North Cascades Advisory Board shall review 
from time to time and submit to the Federal 
agencies charged with administration of 
units of the North Cascades National Recrea- 
tion Area its recommendations on plans for 
the development of and administration of 
such units. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect adversely or to authorize any 
Federal agency to take any action that would 
affect adversely any rights or privilege of 
the State of Washington in property within 
the recreation areas established by this Act 
which is being utilized for the North Cross 
State Highway. 
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Sec, 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


JOBS IN HOUSING 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, impos- 
sible schemes will no more close the pov- 
erty gap in this country than will half- 
hearted measures inadequately funded. 
It is noble to dream great dreams, and 
bold slogans may serve as a call to action. 
But the situation in this country today 
calls for more than slogans and dreams. 

Recognizing that we have not done 
nearly enough to eliminate the jobless- 
ness which is a chief cause of slum con- 
ditions, and the substandard housing 
which is one of the principal effects, Iam 
introducing today the Jobs-in-Hous- 
ing Act of 1968. Eight of my colleagues 
have joined me in sponsoring this pro- 
posal. 

I would like to emphasize that our bill, 
which calls for the construction of 3,160,- 
000 public and publicly assisted housing 
units over the 4 years, is in a real sense 
one of the least radical housing proposals 
to come before Congress this year. It 
does not contemplate any new programs, 
simply because we already have legisla- 
tion on the books providing for almost 
every type of federally financed low- and 
moderate-income housing, including 
public housing, privately sponsored me- 
dium-rent housing and rent subsidies. 

America is already committed, on the 
books, to doing away with our slums and, 
in the process, providing much-needed 
employment. In the Housing Act of 1937, 
which has now been law for more than 
three decades, Congress declared that it 
is the policy of the United States, through 
public funds and credit, to assist local 
governments in eliminating unsafe and 
unsanitary housing, remedying the acute 
shortage of decent low-income housing 
and alleviating “present and recurring 
unemployment.” 

This is the promise. The only missing 
ingredient has been the money to carry 
out our commitment. Over the years, we 
have built new housing for the poor at a 
rate which will not suffice to do away with 
existing inadequate housing, much less 
keep pace with our enormous population 
growth. The administration’s proposed 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968, which is now before the Congress, 
goes a long way in the right direction. I 
have cosponsored it, and I support its 
promise and its provisions whole- 
heartedly. 

But, at the same time, I do not feel it 
goes far enough in terms of the number 
of new housing units it would build in the 
next few years. As a spokesman for the 
influential and responsible National 
Housing Conference said the other day, 
testifying before the House Subcommit- 
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tee on Housing in support of the ad- 
ministration bill: 

The long-range requirements for meeting 
the nation’s needs (for low and moderate in- 
come housing), taking into account the mas- 
sive population growth which is in process, 
are greatly in excess of the proposals con- 
tained in the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968. 


A representative of the AFL-CIO also 
offered general support for the bill but 
added: 

We feel the immediate need is for far more 
housing than is envisioned by this bill— 
considerable as it is. 


Thus the jobs-in-housing bill which I 
am introducing authorizes the funds to 
construct 2 million public housing units 
over the next 4 years, including 500,000 
units in fiscal year 1969, which begins on 
July 1, 1968. It also authorizes over a 
4-year period funds for 400,000 housing 
units under the rent supplements pro- 
gram; 160,000 units under the 202 pro- 
gram for the elderly and handicapped; 
and 600,000 units under the 221(d) (3) 
below market interest rate program. In 
fiscal year 1969, 100,000 units would be 
constructed under rent supplements, 
40,000 under section 202, and 100,000 un- 
der 221(d) (3). 

Increased funds are also sought for 
such directly related programs as model 
cities, urban renewal, urban planning as- 
sistance, urban mass transportation, 
water and sewers, and neighborhood fa- 
cilities. 

As I mentioned earlier, a primary goal 
of this proposal is the creation of jobs in 
ghetto areas. 

For many years, most white Americans 
have shared in an economic boom sus- 
tained in part by massive Federal spend- 
ing. But the residents of our urban and 
rural slums have seen little of the money 
spent on defense, highways, space, agri- 
cultural subsidies, and other programs. 
The benefits of Federal largesse and gen- 
eral prosperity have trickled down to 
them, if at all, almost entirely in the 
form of welfare subsistence allowances 
with all of their debilitating and degrad- 
ing implications. 

So-called make-work programs for the 
poor are really no better than welfare if 
they consist of projects comparable to as- 
signing one team to dig holes in the 
ground and another to go around filling 
them up. If there were no socially valu- 
able work that needed to be done in this 
country, such a scheme might be justi- 
fiable. But obviously there is at least one 
public works program that will meet a 
desperate national need while avoiding 
the stigma of make-work charity. 

This program is public and public as- 
sisted housing, a fertile field for the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds that will 
reach the residents of poverty neighbor- 
hoods. Housing construction will provide 
good-paying jobs right where they are 
needed—in the ghetto. What is more, it 
takes into account the fact that most 
slum residents have a low level of educa- 
tion and skills. 

Equally important, it is wholly realistic 
in view of prevailing attitudes, the po- 
litical climate in this country and our 
form of Government. 
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According to most housing surveys, 
there are approximately 10 million dilap- 
idated or deteriorating housing units in 
the United States at the present time. 
The President proposes to replace 6 mil- 
lion of these over the next 10 years, at 
an average rate of 600,000 new and re- 
habilitated low- and moderate-income 
units a year. 

Through the jobs-in-housing bill, my 
colleagues and I propose to build just 
over 3 million units in the next 4 years. 
Like the President, we project over a 
longer period the construction of an 
average of 600,000 units a year. In about 
15 years, the total need of 10 million 
units will be almost completely satisfied. 

But the administration would start 
with only 300,000 units in the first year. 
I want instead to start big—with 740,000 
units in the coming fiscal year—and 
then taper off very gradually after 4 or 
5 years to reach the projected average. 
The principa! advantage of this approach 
is that it will produce a great stimulus 
to the labor market by creating a sudden 
demand for 500,000 or more new con- 
struction jobs. The result of this demand 
inevitably will be the hiring of tens of 
thousands of presently unemployed 
Negroes and other ghetto dwellers. 

The existence of widespread public 
support for this type of public works 
program was clearly demonstrated in a 
Harris poll published last August, near 
the end of a summer of racial tension 
and violence in the cities. Sixty-six per- 
cent of the white respondents and 91 
percent of the Negroes said they would 
favor setting up large-scale Government 
programs to make jobs available to all 
unemployed Americans. Sixty-three 
percent of the whites polled and 84 per- 
cent of the Negroes supported a Federal 
program to tear down urban ghettos. 

Mr. Speaker, the jobs-in-housing bill 
is a solid, realistic program—firmly based 
in our federal system of government 
and calling upon the full resources of our 
free enterprise economy. It is a program 
behind which the support of the white 
community can easily be mobilized. Even 
more important, perhaps, it is a positive 
program behind which Negro Americans 
can coalesce, channeling their natural 
frustrations and their desire for less 
words and more action into the demo- 
cratic mainstream. 

When we consider the alternative, how 
can we turn our backs? 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
other readers of the Recorp, I am insert- 
ing the full text of my bill herewith: 

HR. 16266 
A bill to increase funds authorized for exist- 
ing programs to build low- and moderate- 
income housing and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Jobs-in-Housing 
Act of 1968”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 

The Congress of the United States recog- 
nizes the grave racial crisis that faces this 
Nation; the chronic problem of unemploy- 
ment in America’s slums; the great value 
that would be derived by creating tens of 
thousands of new well-paying construction 
jobs; and the absolute necessity of wiping 
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out this Nation's crime-breeding, rat-infested 
and life-destroying slums; and desires to in- 
crease greatly the authorization for existing 
Federal housing programs in order to mount 
a major attack on these problems that 
threaten to destroy the fabric of American 
society. 


TITLE I—EXPANDED LOW AND MODERATE 
INCOME HOUSING PROGRAMS 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Sec. 101. Section 10(e) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out in the first sentence “$366,250,000 per 
annum, which limit shall be increased by 
$47,000,000 on the date of enactment of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
and by further amounts of $47,000,000 on 
July 1 in each of the years 1966, 1967, and 
1968, respectively,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘$507,250,000 per an- 
num, which limit shall be increased by 
$505,000,000 on July 1 in each of the years 
1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971, respectively,”. 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Sec. 102. Section 101(a) of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out everything after the 
word “exceed” the second time the word ap- 
pears in the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “105,000,000, per 
annum prior to July 1, 1968, which maxi- 
mum dollar amount shall be increased by 
$90,000,000 on July 1 in each of the years 
1968, 1969, 1970, 1971“. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED 


Sec. 103. Section 202(a) (4) of the Housing 
Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
“500,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
82,580,000, 000“. 

221 (d) (3) Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation Special Assistance Funds 

Sec. 104. Section 305(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “and 
by $525,000,000 on July 1, 1968” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “by $1,350,- 
000,000 on July 1 in each of the years 1968 
and 1969, and by $2,700,000,000 on July 1 in 
each of the years 1970 and 1971”. 


TITLE Il—Mope. CITIES 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 111(b) of the Dem- 
onstration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “and” the third 
time it appears; 

(2) striking out “$500,000,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$1,000,000,000"; and 

(3) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof”, and “$2,000,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending on June 30, 1970 and June 
30, 1971”. 

(b) Section 111(c) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Any amounts appropriated under this 
section shall remain available until expend- 
ed, and any amounts authorized for any 
fiscal year under this section but not appro- 
priated may be appropriated for any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year commencing prior to 
July 1, 1971“. 

TITLE III—URBAN RENEWAL 

Sec. 301, (a) Section 103(b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
“and by $750,000,000 on July 1 in each of 
the years 1967 and 1968” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “by $750,000,000 
on July 1, 1967, by $1,500,000 on July 1, 1968, 
and by $2,800,000,000 on July 1, 1969”. 

(b) Section 103(b) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “$250,000,000" in 
the second sentence and inserting in leu 
thereof “'$950,000,000”". 

TITLE IV—URBAN PLANNING AND FACILITIES 
COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
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the word “and” at the end of paragraph (8), 
by substituting for the period at the end of 
paragraph (9) the phrase “; and”, and by 
adding a new paragraph (10) to read as 
follows: 

“(10) State planning agencies for assist- 
ance to district planning, or planning for 
areas within districts, carried on by or for 
district planning agencies.” 

(b) Section 701(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$230,000,000, to carry out 
the purposes of this section, and any amounts 
so appropriated shall remain available until 
expended” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “$335,000,000 prior to July 1. 1969, 
to carry out the purposes of this section, 
which amount shall be increased by such 
additional sums in fiscal year 1970 and sub- 
sequent fiscal years as are necessary. Of the 
amount available prior to July 1, 1969, $60,- 
000,000 may be used only for district plan- 
ning grants under subsection (a) (10), which 
amount shall be increased by $30,000,000 on 
July 1 in each subsequent fiscal year. Any 
amounts appropriated under this section 
shall remain available until expended”. 


WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD FACILITIES 


Sec. 402. (a) Section 708(a) of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year commencing after 
June 30, 1965, and ending prior to July 1, 
1969, not to exceed (1) $200,000,000 for 
grants under section 702, which limit shall be 
increased by $200,000,000 on July 1, 1968, (2) 
$50,000,000 for grants under section 703, 
which limit shall be increased by $50,000,- 
000 on July 1, 1968, and (3) $25,000,000 for 
grants under section 704”. 

(b) Section 708(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1969” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1970”. 

TITLE V—URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 


Sec. 501. (a) Section 4(b) of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out “and $150,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “$150,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1967 and 
1968; $300,000,000 for fiscal year 1969; and 
$380,000,000 for fiscal year 1970”, 

(b) Section 6(c) of such Act is amended 
by (1) striking out “$50,000,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$112,000,000", and (2) 
inserting at the end thereof the following: 
“On or after July 1, 1969, the Secretary may 
make available to finance projects under this 
section such additional sums out of the 
grant authorization provided in section 4(b) 
as he deems appropriate.” 


MARXISM’S NEW ECONOMICS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Bar- 
ron’s, the well-known national business 
and financial weekly, featured an exten- 
sive article on Yugoslavia’s economic 
status in its issue of March 25, The cri- 
tique of so-called economic reform in 
Yugoslavia, a major beneficiary of U.S. 
foreign aid, was written by Hal Lehr- 
man and Brutus Coste. Mr. Lehrman is 
a foreign correspondent and specialist on 
East European affairs. Mr. Coste, former 
secretary general of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations, is now pro- 
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fessor of international relations at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University. 

This well researched and highly en- 
lightening article should be brought to 
public attention, and it is for this reason 
that I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

Marxtsm’s NEw ECONOMICS—LIBERAL “RE- 
FORM” IN YUGOSLAVIA Has FAILED REPEATEDLY 


In the best of Communist worlds—Yugo- 
slavia—Josip Broz Tito last December 
warned of an imminent “elimination of all 
negative manifestations.” Decoded, this 
spelled “merciless purge,” a forecast that was 
promptly followed in January by disclosure 
that 400 apparatchiks had been “cleansed” 
(expelled) from the Party for obstructing 
the regime's “liberal” economic reforms. 

Three times now—in 1950, 1960 and 1965— 
Yugoslavia has launched a “drastic reform” 
of her economy, each time in the same do- 
or-die mood and for practically the same 
stated purposes. Each time, the subsequent 
program has been stop-go-stop; economic 
stalemate and fear of reduced Party power 
have brought counter actions which washed 
out the liberalism. Each time, too, official 
Washington and most American observers 
have applauded the announced reforms, 
embraced the feasibility of the declared 
goals, and blirked away the recurring prof- 
it that Belgrade, when the chips were down, 
perennially opted for red. Moreover, the U.S. 
has given massive assistance—a total to date 
of more than 2.5 billion, including military 
aid worth $750 million—despite the uncon- 
cealed hostility of Tito’s “non-alignment” 
foreign policy. 

The effect has been to increase his re- 
gime’s external ability to aid and comfort 
our enemies, and its internal ability to stay 
in power without being forced, by the cumu- 
lative bogdown of a Marxist-directed econ- 
omy, to move effectively toward a genuine 
free market. Such a market would erode the 
political controls which hold Yugoslavia in 
Communist fiefdom, a result which Wash- 
ington presumably desires but which its 
policy has managed to thwart. 

Post-war Partisan Yugoslavia was the most 
police-ridden state, her economy the most 
Party-dictated, in Soviet Europe. Her expul- 
sion from the satellite family in 1948 may 
be explained in many ways, but not by the 
propaganda that Yugoslavia was inade- 
quately modeled after Stalinism; she had 
everything but Stalin himself. Belgrade’s first 
Five Year Plan (adopted April 1947) con- 
tained precise production programs for each 
four-month period and each of the six Fed- 
eral republics. Orders from 217 central and 
provincial ministries went down to regional 
bureaucracies, which passed them on to in- 
dividual factory managers. Each enterprise 
received monthly, weekly and daily sched- 
ules, The paper for the yearly Plan weighed 
around 3,000 pounds. Presumably it had to, 
because the five-year program fixed impos- 
sibly ambitious goals. Belgrade solemnly 
planned to increase industrial production by 
394% in a half-decade and raise GNP to 
80%—an impossibly tall order. 

Upon the 1948 Soviet rift—Moscow there- 
after called Yuogslav planning megalo- 
maniac and utopian”—the one-sided Yugo- 
slav-American romance blossomed. The 1950 
reform proposed to liberate enterprises from 
central domination; expose production, pric- 
ing, distribution and other factors to market 
influences; and introduce a Yugoslav- 
invented concept of direction by Workers’ 
Councils (a system officially designated as 
“self-management’’). The reform won gen- 
erous support in the West, notably in the 
U.S., which furnished a variety of loans, 
credits and other aid for the triple-barreled 
purpose of tiding Yugoslavia over a boycott 
by the Soviet bloc, fortifying her security as 
an “independent” Communist State, and 
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making workable her “daring nt” 
in Western-style economics. A scholarly study 
sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
“Yugoslavia and the New Communism,” in 
1962 professed to discern great strides made 
under self-management up to 1960, and con- 
gratulated Tito on having mapped his “own 
road to socialism” for Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile, however, Yugoslav critiques 
(notably “Introduction to the Economic 
System of Yugoslavia,” by Professor Nijo 
Mirkovic, Zagreb, 1959) were berating “ran- 
dom investment, management without ac- 
count, spending without order,” low wages, 
abysmal productivity and agricultural stag- 
nation, Other ranking Yugoslav economists 
wrote morosely of a “vicious circle” of in- 
dustrial-agricultural-trade imbalance; the 
“surgery” needed to boost wages, consump- 
tion and productivity; and the “folly” of the 
country’s politically motivated, lopsided eco- 
nomic growth. 

Yugoslay academicians proved more accu- 
rate than their American counterparts. The 
second Great Reform, unfolded in 1961, 
tackled the piled-up problems as if the 1950 
reforms had never existed. Once again sweep- 
ing measures were decreed for “self-manage- 
ment,” free trading at home and abroad and 
general abstention from interference with 
the workings of the market place. Once again 
the State Department and other free world 
agencies obliged: the Export-Import Bank 
advanced $50 million; the Development Loan 
Fund and the Mutual Security Program, $25 
million each; the International Monetary 
Fund, some $75 million in assorted curren- 
cies; West European governments and pri- 
vate West German banks extended credits 
of $100 million more. 

The lack of results led Tito in 1962 publicly 
to assail “worker apathy” and the general 
“economic pigsty,” in which he located the 
failure of the new reform. Nothing daunted, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk in 1963 found 
it possible to justify U.S. aid to Yugoslavia 
as imaginative and courageous.” Toting up 
the performance at year-end 1964, however, 
the Belgrade official Party organ, Borba, esti- 
mated that “every third Yugoslav enterprise 
finished the year with a net loss,” and that 
one-fifth of the national labor force was 
wastefully employed. Tito in May of 1965 
deemed it imperative to declare that now, 
at this moment, the essential task is to put 
our economy in order.” 

But Senator J. William Fulbright two 
months later was able to assure his Foreign 
Relations Committee concerning the Tito 
regime that “we are bound to concede it has 
been a successful government.” The Yugo- 
slay economy, he added, “has made impres- 
sive strides,” and “rapid growth continued in 
1964.” A “new threat to the Yugoslav balance 
of payments,” said Fulbright (the balance 
in 1963 was in the red by some $270 million) 
had arisen out of the “unfortunate” Con- 
gressional decision in October 1964, to “deny 
Yugoslavia the right to purchase surplus 
American food products for local currency 
under the food-for-peace program.” 

Four months later Tito contradicted the 
Senator, as follows: “We have built factories 
regardless of whether they could survive... 
wasting funds on projects whose purpose was 
political ambition, propping them up with 
enormous subsidies .. . Today we are pay- 
ing dearly for our own mistakes. Such 
authoritative confessions were taken lightly 
over here. The Great Reform of 1965 prompt- 
ly received long-term U.S. credits of $86 mil- 
lion for Yugoslav purchases of 1,350,000 tons 
of wheat; a $40-million credit for transporta- 
tion and farm equipment; a one-year stand- 
by LMF. credit of $80 million and release 
of $60 million held back from an earlier 
I. MF. loan; and postponement of a $17-mil- 
lion payment on interest and amortization 
due the Export-Import Bank. Other Western 
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governments made similar concessions, while 
Italy granted a new $40 million loan. 

The third reform went the way of both the 
others. By November of 1967 the League's 
Federal Central Committee was candidly ad- 
mitting grave failures, and Chairman Vladi- 
mir Bakaric of the Croatian Central Commit- 
tee was mediating publicly on the perilous 
clash in the self-management system between 
workers and bureaucrats to the detriment of 
reform. 

That month the Director of Belgrade’s In- 
stitute for Economic Research, Dr. Branko 
Horvat, published a blanket assault on top 
leadership’s “ignorance” of economic cycles 
and “neglect” of such mysteries in drafting 
the reforms: “We have here a classic example 
of theory lagging behind practice and of 
practice lagging behind requirements.” As 
recently as January 7 of this year, Politka, 
the official government daily, was ruminating 
on “the ineffectiveness and indecisiveness, in 
fact the anarchy” at the top echelon of eco- 
nomic command. 

There is plenty of tangible evidence that 
the 1965 reform is now in big trouble. For 
example, industrial goods produced by state- 
owned enterprises, with an estimated book 
value of 8,000 billion dinars ($6.4 billion), 
are glutting warehouses, depreciating and 
unsalable. They are “worth” more than the 
total 1965 Yugoslav national income. Despite 
Tito’s mea culpa about “political” factories, 
extra steel mills are rising in Skoplje (fi- 
nanced by a $100 million loan from a British 
consortium) and Smederevo (Soviet-aided). 
Located in backward eastern Yugoslavia, both 
will rely on “enormous subsidies” (banned in 
the 1965 reform) from advanced western 
Yugoslavia. Both continue the political pro- 
gram—economically wasteful—of industrial- 
izing the poor republics at the expense of the 
rich ones in order to gloss over the historic 
conflict of rival nationalities which continues 
to divide even communist Yugoslavia. Both 
will join a rash of mills notorious for ineffi- 
ciency. 

One such, modernized last year thanks to 
a $10.5-million World Bank loan, is a gal- 
vanizing plant with a trivial annual capac- 
ity of 73,000 tons. Jesenice, the Yugoslav So- 
cialist Federal Republic’s oldest mill and 
largest unit for specialty steel, was expanded 
in 1963 by an Export-Import loan and some 
$4 million of equipment from Westinghouse 
International as part of a national program 
to double production in five years. It is now 
going out of business. 

One remedy for non-marketable output 
and non-productive plant is to burn them 
down. An epidemic of fires that smell of 
arson has swept the country (Belgrade, Zag- 
reb, Split, Pirot, Kresevac and Cacak, among 
other places) and cleared phenomenal quan- 
tities of consumer-goods inventory. At the 
Kras factory in Karlovac, one billion dinars’ 
worth of shoes were recently smoked out. The 
review Ekonomska Politika comments wryly 
on “good-business fires,” wherein “insurance 
pays the damages and enterprises get rid of 
products which customers refuse to buy.” 

The regime’s new emphasis on “profita- 
bility” has failed to loosen the Marxist bu- 
reaucracy’s grip on unnecessary pseudo-man- 
agerial jobs. At one end of the totem pole, 
the Yugoslav National Airline boasts 24 air 
craft and 17 general directors. At the other 
end, the People’s-owned Belgrade Taxi serv- 
ice has four jobholders in the office for every 
cabdriver on the street. Notwithstanding 
solid job security for the Party faithful, un- 
employment for ordinary folk continues to 
mount as the reform drive forces at least 
some unprofitable enterprises to shut down. 
There are 224,000 jobless, according to latest 
official count, not reckoning a current 90,000 
graduates fresh out of school, nor the esti- 
mated 400,000 Yugoslav emigrant workers 
allowed to flee to frankly capitalist West Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
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The gap is as wide in wage levels as in job 
opportunity, depending on one’s political af- 
filiation and trade connection. Average Yugo- 
slay monthly pay has been officially calcu- 
lated at $63.77 monthly (approximately the 
price of one locally made suit). Employes 
earn more in privileged and monopolistic 
sectors like banks, insurance companies, 
housing enterprises, State sports organiza- 
tions and public utilities. 

Moreover, with certain socialized enter- 
prises shorn of subsidy and turning to wage- 
trimming as the simplest way to reduce 
costs, strikes (called work-stoppages“ in 
Yugoslavia) have begun to exceed the an- 
nual average of the period from 1958 to 1966, 
for which a total of 1,365 was recorded. The 
bus drivers of Rijeka, after taking a cut to 
$32 per month and learning that top admin- 
istrative personnel had just voted them- 
selves a 140% raise, quit work and started 
marching with placards which recommended, 
not unreasonably, “Down With Manage- 
ment,” In Nis, workers reacting to a drop in 
pay tossed their managing director bodily 
over a wall. 

Some advocates of unflagging U.S. “sym- 
pathetic treatment” for Yugoslavia may 
concede that Belgrade’s “liberalization ex- 
periment” has been getting nowhere fast. 
But they argue that more aid makes sense 
just the same, because Yugoslavia, after all, 
is moving away from the Kremlin, or is at 
least “non-aligned” in a neutralist “Third 
World” camp. Evidence to this effect is hard 
to come by. 

On the contrary, a new Bible of Yugo- 
slay communism, entitled “Draft Theses 
Concerning the Reorganization of the League 
of Communists,” published last April, con- 
firms Tito’s solidarity with the Kremlin. 
The “Theses” pledged maximum contribu- 
tion to “the realization of the international 
workers’ . . . struggle for world peace and 
socialism.” Again the Yugoslav press intones 
an unremitting litany of hate against that 
trio of imperialist monsters, “Johnson-Rusk- 
CIA.” The Marshal himself has assailed the 
U.S. in Vietnam for “trying out its most up- 
to-date weapons against unarmed people.” 
He has even likened our “aggression” there 
to the “hellish plans of Hitler and Mussolini 
to enslave the world.” The International Day 
of Solidarity With the Struggle of the Viet- 
namese People last October 21 was feted at 
least as fervently in Yugoslavia as anywhere 
else behind the Iron Curtain. 

Yugoslavia’s arsenal bristles with Soviet 
weaponry, and she herself makes jets, rocket 
launchers, destroyers, tanks, cannon and an 
assortment of infantry weapons (rifles, 
machine guns, mortars, ammunition, ex- 
plosives). There has been no decline in the 
Yugoslav penchant for finding arms outlets 
among causes hostile to U.S. interests. Al- 
geria’s National Liberation Army sported 
made-in-Yugoslavia weapons. The anti- 
American Sukarno, late of Indonesia, and 
the anti-American Nkrumah, late of Ghana, 
were customers. During the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict last June, Soviet planes flying arms to 
Egypt refueled at Yugoslav airfields; Soviet 
atomic submarines were seen in Yugoslav 
coastal waters; Soviet warships anchored in 
Cattaro Bay; and a 10% levy was imposed 
on Yugoslav civil-service salaries to aid the 
suffering Arabs.” 

There is also evidence that substantial 
chunks of U.S. assistance continue to be 
diverted to political operations which vari- 
ously threaten us, compete with us, or 
flagrantly assist our adversaries. By her own 
official (and therefore incomplete) figures, 
the proportion of Yugoslavia’s budget ex- 
pended overtly under the open title of De- 
fense, some 48% in 1961, had risen by 1965 
to 56%. By 1967 it was reportedly higher; 
local economists were complaining publicly 
of excessive military expenditures. While 
Tito was being rescued from one Marxist 
morass after another by U.S. grants, loans 
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and food, he also has been playing rich anti- 
colonialist uncle to the emerging Afro- 
Asian world. In a speech at Pristina last 
March, he congratulated himself on having 
extended $650 million in Yugoslav credits at 
minimal interest to those countries. As for 
his neighbors in East Europe—where the 
U.S, Congress in 1967 showed reluctance for 
building U.S. “bridges” despite White House 
entreaty—Tito has been using our aid willy- 
nilly and without our known consent to 
build some bridges of his own. 

Post-war Yugoslav trade with the rest 
of communist Europe was insignificant. 
When grace was restored by the Kremlin in 
1954, trade resumed and climbed steadily. 
Imports rose $250 million by 1964, with ex- 
ports slightly behind. Late that year Yugo- 
slavia signed on as an affiliate“ member of 
COMECON, the intra-bloc economic union 
and Tito instantaneously emerged as the 
Prodigal Comrade. 

By May of 1965, for the first time since 
1948, Yugoslay exports to Russia’s Europe 
were not only higher than to the West, but 
also were overtaking and passing imports 
from the bloc. Since then the gap has wid- 
ened. On a clearing basis, the bloc at last re- 
port owed Yugoslavia $140 million for buy- 
ing more from her than it sold. 

Officially, Belgrade deplores this “fa. 
vorable” balance of trade, and would cer- 
tainly prefer to sell more to the West (for 
hard money). But the design, quality and 
price of Yugoslav products cannot compete 
in Western markets. So the goods go East— 
where buyers and consumers can do less 
picking and choosing. Indeed, the uncriti- 
cal satellite market is a bonanza for old- 
line Yugoslav Party factory managers“ in- 
capable of learning the new tricks which 
might make their sub-standard product 
competitive. Whatever the cause, the result 
is that the USSR and its friends are en- 
joying an expanding and practically inter- 
est-free loan from Yugoslavia—all indi- 
rectly but plainly financed by the West. 


U THANT: THE ONE-SIDED NEUTRAL 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a news 
article of several weeks ago informed us 
that U.N. Secretary-General U Thant 
would have the United States inch a few 
miles farther back and “assume” that a 
cessation of bombing and all other acts 
of war against North Vietnam would 
bring about negotiations. 

We have been listening to the same 
proposals from U Thant for several years 
and during this period they have ex- 
hibited the same naivete and one-sided 
approach. 

There is no denying that the Secretary 
General is unrelenting in his attempts to 
move the parties of the Vietnam war to- 
gether. But this attempt consists of al- 
lowing the Communists to maintain their 
position—and U Thant's—and then, 
through concessions, bringing the United 
States around to it. 

I realize that the vacillations of the 
Johnson administration have done a 
great deal to lead U Thant to the belief 
that he has a free hand in the shaping of 
U.S. policy, but it is about time we flatly 
state that we have gone as far as we will 
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go. The Communists can begin coming 
to us. 

For years the Secretary General has 
lived and acted in the fantasyland where 
the differences between the Communists 
and the free world are mere petty prej- 
udices. To him there is no reason be- 
hind the war in Vietnam nor for the cold 
war. Worst of all, from this position he 
is forcing upon us his particular policies. 

His total failure to grasp the reasons 
for conflict are evident in his statement 
of late February. In it he stated that he 
believed the United States should “as- 
sume” that a halt in the bombing of 
North Vietnam, in the DMZ and around 
the frontiers, would lead to talks. This of 
course, is based on the “good faith” of 
the Communists. 

To make such a statement, U Thant 
must ignore the history of the Com- 
munists, their conquests, and their state- 
ments past and present. I can think of 
few things more dangerous than as- 
suming the “good faith” of any Com- 
munist regime. 

This “good faith” is revealed by the 
hundreds of broken agreements and 
violated treaties which have been left in 
their diplomatic and revolutionary wake. 
A subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has reported that of nearly 
1,000 “treaties and agreements, bilateral 
and multilateral, which the Soviets have 
entered into not only with the United 
States, but with countries all over the 
world,” they have broken nearly every 
one. 

Included in the list are: nonaggression 
pacts, signed promises at Teheran and 
Yalta, lend-lease agreements, promises 
to refrain from revolutionary activities, 
and the first treaty signed with the 
United States, which was violated, 
literally, while the ink was drying. 

Note that this study was of the Soviet 
Union, not North Vietnam. It should be 
sufficient to say that treaties, agree- 
ments, and the like, are merely tools to 
the Communist, wherever and whoever 
that Communist may be. 

Note also that these agreements were 
signed promises; the Secretary General 
would have us believe the ‘‘good faith” 
of the Communists on a blank “assump- 
tion.” This becomes ludicrous when one 
realizes that U Thant must be aware of 
several other violations of promises by 
the Communist—those of the United 
Nations Charter. 

U Thant either ignores, or chooses to 
dismiss Communist history. 

It is more than evident that the Secre- 
tary General’s attempts to get the 
United States to “assume” and yield are 
part of his personal goal—not freedom 
and self-determination for South Viet- 
nam and Southeast Asia—but only an 
end to the combat. Freedom is not his 
concern and he does not once mention it 
in his statement. 

From this position it makes no differ- 
ence to him that Hanoi will not yield 
in order to achieve peace talks. U Thant 
merely continues to probe the softest 
area. He works for more concessions from 
the United States. 

Although his unenlightened view of 
the free world-Communist conflict would 
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seem to be sufficient reason for his state- 
ments, it is also revealing to look at his 
personal view of the war in Vietnam. 

In his statement, as printed in the 
New York Times, he says: 

The indispensable first step of ending all 
bombing and other acts of war against the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam should be 
taken. 


This is the action he would take to 
bring about negotiations. 

On February 7 he was told by the 
North Vietnamese Consul General that 
Hanoi “would hold talks with Washing- 
ton on all relevant matters at an ap- 
propriate time after the unconditional 
cessation of bombing and of all other 
acts of war against the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam.” 

For some reason, the Secretary Gen- 
eral then posed questions which were 
sent to Hanoi. Five days later, Hanoi 
commented. This “further clarification,” 
as U Thant put it, amounted to this: 
Hanoi would talk with Washington “at 
the appropriate time; that is, as soon 
as the unconditional cessation of bomb- 
ing and of all other acts of war against 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam be- 
came effective.” 

I would say that the statements are 
equally clear, They are also nearly identi- 
cal with the position of U Thant. 

To read the statement is to realize the 
futility of hoping the Secretary General 
will achieve any solution in line with 
US. policy. 

His statement that the United States 
is of “unyielding will” certainly belies 
the truth. Our continual modifications 
of position are anything but unyielding. 
Hanoi's position is. But to the implacable 
Secretary General, these facts appear to 
be of little consequence. With vision im- 
paired by the sole desire to end combat, 
he loses sight of primary considerations 
such as allowing self-determination for 
South Vietnam and halting Communist 
terror and aggression in Southeast Asia. 
He gives no consideration to the ultimate 
fate of this area of the world and his 
“genuine desire to bring this conflict to 
an end” is evidently supposed to resolve, 
through sheer omission, the total aggres- 
sive scope of the Communist position. 

While the genuine desire of the Secre- 
tary General is doubtless true, the gen- 
uine desires of the Communists are indi- 
cated in two recent statements coming 
out of Korea. At this point, it is my de- 
sire that these statements be acknowl- 
edged as the true Communist position. 
This is what faces South Vietnam, should 
there be any solution short of victory 
over her enemy. 

North Korean Vice Premier Pak Sung 
Chul said of attempts by North Korean 
infiltrators to kill the President of South 
Korea: 

This is the patriotic revolutionary strug- 
gle of the South Korean people themselves 
who rose up against the United States im- 
perialist aggressors and a handful of traitors 
of South Korea, their stooges. 


Or take the statement of the North 
Korean Premier, Kim Il Sung: 


Without driving the U.S. Imperialist ag- 
gressor forces from South Korea and over- 
throwing their colonial rule, the South Ko- 
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rean people cannot free themselves... . It is 
necessary to form the broadest possible anti- 
U.S, united front to isolate U.S. imperialism 
thoroughly and to administer blows to it by 
united strength everywhere. 


These are indications of both the “good 

3 of the Communists and of their 
Ss. 5 

The simple fact is that U Thant wants 
the United States to quit fighting. Why 
else would he ask that we not only stop 
the bombing in the North but also, “par- 
ticularly in the demilitarized zone.“ 

And after all this on our part and no 
concessions by the Communists “it can 
reasonably be assumed that these will 
be dealt with in good faith.” 

The good faith of the North Vietnam- 
ese will be the good faith the Commu- 
nists exhibited during the Tet cease-fire 
and that they exhibited during the later 
stages of the Korean war when negotia- 
tions were forced only through the use 
of military power. Thant is perfectly 
willing to use American and South Viet- 
namese blood to test the unfaithfulness 
of the Communists, but not the blood— 
or even the material—of the North 
Vietnamese. 

U Thant assures the United States that 
there would not be “too great a military 
risk” in a bombing halt—cease-fire, but 
he fails to mention that there would 
be even less risk if the Communists would 
stop infiltration and terror. Does he have 
these concessions from the Conimunists? 
Certainly not. He has not even come close 
to getting them. Why should the North 
Vietnamese give in when they know that 
Thant will turn around and approach 
the United States asking for further 
modifications of our position. We con- 
tinually move toward them while they 
refuse to move at all. If U Thant has not 
seen this by now, he is either stupid, 
conniving, or immensely more intent on 
achieving negotiations than gaining a 
fair chance for freedom in Southeast 
Asia. 

The “good faith” of the Communists 
has cost us much. A recent price was the 
U.S. S. Pueblo and a crew of 83 men. We 
should not concede this, let alone more. 

Near the end of his statement the Sec- 
retary General makes one more point 
with which I must take exception. He 
remarks: 

Inasmuch as the United Nations remains 
humanity’s main hope for peace it is my 
duty, regardless of all criticisms, to try to 
reflect the consensus of international public 
opinion and the deep concern which has ex- 
pressed itself through the forum of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. .. . 

There can be no victory, no defeat. 
The very survival of Vietnam is at stake. It 
is time to call a halt. 


I would first suggest that if the United 
Nations is humanity’s main hope for 
peace, then the United States is human- 
ity’s only hope for peace with freedom. 

Second, I refuse to accept that the 
foreign policy of the United States be 
conducted by international public opin- 
ion, or the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We are still a sovereign 
nation, regardless of what the Secretary 
General would like. 

Third, I point out that many Ameri- 
cans refuse to accept the statement that 
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there can be no victory over commu- 
nism; after all, whether U Thant sees it 
or not this is our enemy. I am also sure 
that the people of Cuba, East Berlin, the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe, or 
South Korea or North or South Vietnam 
would also deny that there can be no 
defeat of freedom. 

There are precedents for the recent 
statements of Mr. Thant, precedents 
which are revealed when we remember 
that it was Thant who urged economic 
pressures against Katanga and who 
fought against any solution in the Congo 
short of total reunification. We can also 
remember that it was this “neutralist” 
compromise selection who took pains 
to avoid a confrontation in the U.N. over 
enforcement of article 19 of the charter. 
When placed into context it becomes 
absurd that we should credit his evalua- 
tions, let alone his exhortations on “a 
just solution to the problem.” 

The text of the statement follows: 


Text OF THANT’s STATEMENT ON TALKS ABOUT 
VIETNAM 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y. February 24—The 
following is the text of a statement on Viet- 
nam made by Secretary General Thant to- 
day: 

Various questions have been raised, and 
different interpretations have been given, 
following my recent talks in certain capitals. 
Indeed, it is for me a great advantage in the 
discharge of my responsibilities as Secretary 
General of the United Nations to be able to 
meet at intervals with leaders of govern- 
ments and to exchange views with them. 

Obviously, in the present circumstances, 
the war in Vietnam has taken precedence 
over all other subjects in the discussions, 
simply as a result of the increasing concern 
that this war causes the world over. 

Although it is for the parties directly in- 
volved, ultimately—and, I hope, soon—to 
take the steps and establish the contacts 
necessary for negotiations, which they know 
must take place if this war is ever to be 
brought to an end, the Vietnam conflict has 
repercussions which extend far beyond the 
parties themselves. That is why I feel it would 
be useful to present this account of what 
happened during these recent meetings. 


TRAVEL DETAILS GIVEN 


Some of the details of my travel have al- 
ready been made public on a day-to-day basis 
by the United Nations headquarters. Never- 
theless, as I feel it relevant to what I wish 
to state today, I will record them again in the 
order in which they took place. 

As is known, I took the opportunity during 
a brief visit to New Delhi in connection with 
the second session of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development to meet 
the Consul General of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam [North Vietnam], Mr. 
Nguyen Hoa, on Feb. 8, and to discuss with 
him the question of Vietnam. 

The counsel general affirmed that his gov- 
ernment “would hold talks with Washington 
on all relevant matters at an appropriate time 
after the unconditional cessation of bombing 
and of all other acts of war against the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 

He drew my attention to the statement 
that had been made on this subject the day 
before [Feb. 7] by the Foreign Minister of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in an 
interview with a press agency, which said, in 
particular, that talks will begin as soon as 
the United States has proved that it has 
really unconditionally stopped the bombing. 
I then put to him some questions which he 
promised to transmit to his Government, as- 
suring me that it would reply to these ques- 
tions as soon as possible. 
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FLEW ON TO MOSCOW 


While in New Delhi, I called on the Presi- 
dent of India, Dr. Zakir Husain, and had sev- 
eral meetings with the Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

From there I flew to Moscow where I was 
received by the secretary general of the Com- 
munist party, Mr. Leonid Brezhnev; the 
chairman of the council of ministers, Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin, President Nikolai V. Pod- 
gorny and Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko. 

In London, I was received by Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson and had discussions with 
him, Foreign Secretary George Brown, Com- 
monwealth Secretary Thomson; the 
Minister of State, Lord Chalfont, and the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr. Edward Heath. 

While in London, on Feb. 13, I was in- 
formed that the delegate general of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in France, 
Mr. Mai Van Bo, had just received a mes- 
sage from his Government for transmittal 
to me. This was the reply to the questions I 
had submitted in New Delhi. I left for Paris 
on the 14th and saw Mr. Mai Van Bo, who 
conveyed to me the reply from his Govern- 
ment, dated Feb. 13, to my questions. 

In this message, there was a further clar- 
ification of Hanoi’s position concerning dis- 
cussions with Washington. I was told that 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam would 
hold talks with the United States at the ap- 
propriate time, that is, as soon as the un- 
conditional cessation of bombing and of all 
other acts of war against the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam became effective. 


ANY TOPIC ADMISSIBLE 


I was further informed that, at the talks, 
the United States could bring up any mat- 
ters for discussion in the same way as the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam could bring 
up any other. In reply to my query, Mr. Mai 
Van Bo stated that the question of the re- 
duction in the fighting in South Vietnam, 
the question of the reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference and any other question 
could be brought up at the talks. 

On the same day, I was received by Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle and Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville. Upon my return 
to New York Feb. 15, I informed Ambassa- 
dor Arthur Goldberg of the substance of my 
discussions on Vietnam during my visit to 
various countries. On Feb. 16, I conferred 
with the permanent observer of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam [South Vietnam], Mr. Nguyen 
Huu Chi. 

On Feb. 21, I was received by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk in Washington. The President re- 
affirmed his continued desire to achieve a 
peaceful settlement and the continued 
validity of the San Antonio formula. Both 
the President and the Secretary of State 
stressed the no-military-advantage provision 
of that formula. 


CONVICTION REINFORCED 


My talks in various capitals have rein- 
forced my conviction, which I have repeated- 
ly expressed in my public statements on the 
issue of Vietnam for the past three years, 
namely, that the question is essentially a 
political problem which cannot be solved 
through the application of military force. 

In the light of my talks, I reaffirm all that 
I have said in the past concerning my assess- 
ment of the Vietnam problem and my ap- 
proach to it. If the Vietnam question is seen 
as a contest of unyielding will, there can be 
no solution. 

In the broader context it appears, indeed, 
that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are firmly determined to prevent the 
defeat of the side which each supports. If 
such a trend continues, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that there will be continued in- 
tensification and escalation of the conflict, 
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resulting in unforeseeable developments 
with dire consequences. 


EARLY TALKS EXPECTED 


On the other hand, my recent contacts 
have confirmed my view that, if essential 
steps are taken, they will lead to a chain of 
events which, in the end, can bring about a 
just solution to the problem, and which will 
save both South Vietnam and North Viet- 
nam from devastation and virtual destruc- 
tion and will offer a chance for the people 
of Vietnam to regain a sense of national 
identity and to reconstruct their war-torn 
country. 

Everywhere I found a genuine desire to 
bring this tragic conflict to en end. The in- 
creased intensity of the hostilities during the 
past few weeks should not lead to the con- 
clusion that the door is closed for negotia- 
tions. 

In my view, the indispensable first step of 
ending all bombing and other acts of war 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
should be taken and could be taken without 
too great a military risk. If such a step were 
to be taken. I am more than ever convinced 
that meaningful talks will take place much 
earlier than is generally supposed, even per- 
haps within a matter of a few days. 

As for the questions concerning the con- 
duct of the fighting after the unconditional 
cessation of the bombing, particularly in the 
demilitarized zone and across the frontiers, 
it can reasonably be assumed that these will 
be dealt with in good faith. The parties 
themselves should solve this problem in 
order to allow for the larger negotiations to 
take place, with the participation of all 
parties concerned, including the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 


ATMOSPHERE POISONED 


The Vietnam war has already poisoned 
the atmosphere and strained international 
relations. This strain is keenly felt in the 
United Nations, whose effective functioning 
has been impaired as a result. We are wit- 
nessing more and more the unfortunate and 
undesirable repercussions of this war in other 
parts of the world. 

Inasmuch as the United Nations remains 
humanity's main hope for peace it is my 
duty, regardless of all criticisms, to try to 
reflect the consensus of international public 
opinion and the deep concern which has ex- 
pressed itself through the forum of the 
General Assembly. 

Indeed, the world is anguished and sick- 
ened by the continued intensity and savagery 
of the war. It is heart-rending to witness the 
agony of the innocent civilians who cannot 
possibly know what it is all about. Also the 
military casualties steadily mount. The ugli- 
ness of the war is matched only by its futil- 
ity. There can be no victory, no defeat, only 
more suffering, more death and more de- 
struction. The very survival of Vietnam is at 
stake. It is time to call a halt. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HELSTOSKI (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), on March 26 to March 28, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. KEE, on March 28, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Kyros, on March 27 and March 28, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DELLENBACK) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Rostson, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dorn) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Farsstern, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. HoLrr Ip in five instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DELLENBACK) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RRopxs of Arizona. 

Mr. FINDLEY in four instances. 

Mr. Wyatt in two instances. 

Mr. GoopbeE tt in five instances. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Derwinsk1 in three instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. SHRIVER in two instances. 


Mrs. May. 

Mr. Cotirer in five instances. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mrs. Dwyer in three instances. 

Mr. Maruias of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Zwack. 

Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. Broyuit of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. Kerrx in two instances. 

Mr. BELL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dorn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Dappario in three instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Brown of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. PIKe in two instances. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. LecceEtTT in two instances. 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. HAMILTON in four instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. FuLrox of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. O’Ner. of Massachusetts in five 
instances, 

Mr. Raricx in six instances. 

Mr. Downtnc in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 
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Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. NIX. 

Mr. Roysat in six instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL in two instances. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 
Mr. Marsu in two instances. 
Mr. Ryan in two instances. 

Mr. CoHELAN in three instances. 
Mr. Moor#eap in two instances. 
Mr. Tay or in two instances. 
Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. Puctinsx1 in three instances. 
Mr. Rocers of Florida in five instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3033. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1308. An act to establish the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site in the 
State of Massachusetts, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 28, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1693. A letter from the board of trustees, 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund, trans- 
mitting the 1968 Annual Report of the Board 
of Trustees of the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund (H. Doc. No. 290); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 

1694. A letter from the board of trustees, 
Federal supplementary insurance trust fund, 
transmitting the 1968 Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Supple- 
mentary Insurance Trust Fund (H. Doc. No, 
291); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 

1695. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting volume II of the report 
on the national requirements and costs of 
water pollution control; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1696. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
supplement to the Commission's annual re- 
port for 1967, entitled “Fundamental Nuclear 
Energy Research, 1967”; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15216. A bill to authorize the Bureau 
of Prisons to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the improvement of their correc- 
tional systems; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1212). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 15972. A bill to permit black and 
white or color reproductions of U.S, and for- 
eign postage stamps under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1213). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H. Res. 1101. Resolution to dis- 
approve Reorganization Plan No. 1 (Rept. 
No. 1214). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 16241. A bill to extend the tax on the 
transportation of persons by air and to re- 
duce the personal exemption from duty in 
the case of returning residents; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 16242. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 16243. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act with respect to the 
application of the labor certification require- 
ment of section 212(a) (14), and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 16244. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 16245. A bill to amend section 101(a) 
(27) (D) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 16246. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any fire- 
man performing his duties during the course 
of any riot; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16247. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a dependent who is mentally re- 
tarded or has a neuromuscular disease or 
disorder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 16248. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the prohibition on the importation of cer- 
tain fur skins; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16249. A bill to amend the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act with 
respect to the labeling of packages of cigar- 
ettes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 16250. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16251. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 16252. A bill to establish the North 
Cascades National Recreation Area in the 
State of Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 16253. A bill to set forth a congres- 
sional statement on a national educational 
policy and to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate a compre- 
hensive study on the formulation of a plan 
to implement such policy; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 16254. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the authorized 
strengths and grades for certain medical, 
dental, veterinary, medical service, and bio- 
medical sciences officers of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16255. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 16256. A bill to establish a nationwide 
system of trails, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 16257. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to 
authorize comprehensive pilot programs in 
lake pollution prevention and control; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 16258. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16259. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to improve the 
existing program for assistance for construc- 
tion and modernization of hospitals and 
other medical facilities and to provide for the 
making of loans for such modernization; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16260. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to improve the program 
of aid to families with dependent children, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 16261. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act so as to revise certain provisions 
thereof relating to public assistance which 
were enacted or amended by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRYOR: 

H.R. 16262. A bill to include an amendment 
to title III of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1967; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 16263. A bill to increase funds au- 
thorized for existing programs to build low- 
and moderate-income housing and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 16264. A bill to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands at the Yavapai- 
Prescott Community Reservation in Arizona; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. BIESTER (for himself, Mr. RoB- 
Ison, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. Bus, Mr. 
BROYHILL of North Carolina, and Mr, 
DELLENBACK) : 

H.R. 16265. A bill to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to add two Members 
of Congress to the National Security Coun- 
cil; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Nix, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. RYAN, and Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 16266. A bill to increase the funds 
authorized for existing programs to build 
low- and moderate-income housing and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 16267. A bill to impose, under cer- 
tain conditions, import limitations on metal 
ores or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN; 

H.R. 16268, A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
to permit certain clubs to hold licenses under 
that act; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16269. A bill to increase funds au- 
thorized for existing programs to build low- 
and moderate-income housing and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.J. Res. 1202. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, 
as Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 1203. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to employment of sub- 
versives in defense facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. Con. Res. 740. Concurrent resolution for 
consideration by appropriate committees of 
House and Senate of question whether con- 
gressional action should be taken on policies 
in Southeast Asia; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 741. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the 25th anniversary of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs, KELLY: 

H, Con, Res. 742, Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of congress against the 
persecution of Jews in Poland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. Con. Res. 743. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that U.S. 
diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
Republic should not be restored until certain 
conditions are met; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. Res. 1116. Resolution to establish a Se- 
lect Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H. Res. 117. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States should not use nuclear weapons 
against any nation not possessing such 
weapons; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


$24. By Mr. ALBERT: Memorial of the 31st 
Oklahoma Legislature, memorializing the 
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Congress of the United States to invoke its 
rightful power to determine a question of 
public policy and to nullify the recent rulings 
of the Treasury Department imposing a non- 
exempt status of financing for industrial de- 
velopment under section 103 of the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

325. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Ohio, relative to 
establishing a quota system on the import of 
foreign steel; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 16270. A bill for the relief of Stavros 

Vasilias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16271. A bill for the relief of John A. 

Tarin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 16272. A bill for the relief of Arcangelo 

Borrelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 16273. A bill for the relief of Aleksan- 
dar Zambeli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 16274. A bill for the relief of Perla 
Cassuto (nee Eskanazi); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16275. A bill for the relief of Gee 
Ping Tank; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. h 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16276. A bill for the relief of Feri- 
nando Neola; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 16277. A bill for the relief of Sorbello 
Salvatora; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 16278. A bill for the relief of Eugenia, 
Anna, Rosa, and Gionanni Colletta; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 16279. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Candela; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16280. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Favuzza and his wife, Tommasa Favuzza; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16281. A bill for the relief of Pietro Di 
Lorenzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 16282. A bill for the relief of Jaya- 
rama Reddi Perumareddi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16283. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
E. Ward; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 16284. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.R. 16285. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
RA Perez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

273. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Civic 
Improvement Club, Sinajana, Guam, relative 
to the reintegration of the Marianas Islands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

274. Also, petition of Ohio Bell, Chicago, 
III., relative to his constitutional rights; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Effects of Possible Use of Nuclear 
Weapons 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
October 1967, Secretary General of the 
United Nations U Thant submitted a re- 
port to the 22d General Assembly on the 
effects of the possible use of nuclear 
weapons. In presenting the unanimous 
report prepared by 12 professionally com- 
petent and politically responsible men 
from Poland, Mexico, the Soviet Union, 
Sweden, France, Canada, Japan, Nigeria, 
the United States, Norway, India, and 
the United Kingdom, he noted: 


What makes the report particularly valu- 
able is the fact that, in trying to reach 
unanimity the expert consultants have not 
avoided sensitive or even controversial 
issues. 


The Secretary General might have 
added that the consultants did avoid the 
unintelligible gobbledegook often found 
in writings on this subject. Based on 
theoretical studies, most of which were 
related to real geographical areas, the 
horrors of nuclear war are stated bluntly 
in layman's language: 

There is one inescapable and basic fact 
... the nuclear armouries which are in 
being already contain large megaton weapons 
every one of which has a destructive power 
greater than that of all the conventional 
explosive that has ever been used in warfare 
since the day gunpowder was discovered. 
Were such weapons ever to be used in num- 
bers, hundreds of millions of people might 
be killed, and civilization as we know it, as 
well as organized community life, would in- 
evitably come to an end 

. .. there is no active defense system in 
sight which would prevent all nuclear weap- 
ons from reaching their selected targets. 

The effects of all-out nuclear war, regard- 
less of where it started, could not be con- 
fined to the Powers engaged in that war. 
No part of the world would escape exposure 
to biologically significant levels of radiation. 
To a greater or lesser degree, a legacy of 
genetic damage could be incurred by the 
world's population. 

Far from an all-out nuclear exchange being 
a rational action which could ever be jus- 
tifled by any set of conceivable political 
gains, it may be that no country would, in 
the pursuit of its political objectives, de- 
liberately risk the total destruction of its 
own capital city, leave alone the destruction 
of all its major centres of population; or risk 
the resultant chaos which would leave in 
doubt a government’s ability to remain in 
control of its people.. . the risk of nuclear 
war remains as long as there are nuclear 
weapons. 

.. The ultimate question for the world 
to decide in our nuclear age—and this ap- 
plies both to nuclear and non-nuclear 
powers—is what short term interests it is 
prepared to sacrifice in exchange for an as- 
surance of survival and security. 


I commend to the thoughtful atten- 
tion of my colleagues this clear and com- 
pelling report on the effects of nuclear 
war; and I ask unanimous consent that 
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part I of this report be printed under 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUESTION OF GENERAL AND COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 


(Report of the Secretary General on the 
effects of the possible use of nuclear weap- 
ons and on the security and economic im- 
plications for states of the acquisition and 
further development of these weapons) 

1. By General Assembly resolution 2162 A 
(XXI) of 5 December 1966, the Secretary- 
General was requested to prepare, with the 
assistance of qualified consultant experts, a 
report on the effects of the possible use of 
nuclear weapons and on the security and 
economic implications for States of thè ac- 
quisition and further development of these 
weapons. 

2. In pursuance of this resolution, I ap- 
pointed a group of consultant experts whose 
members were: Wilhelm Billig, Chairman of 
the State Council for Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, Poland; Alfonso Leén de 
Garay, Director of the Genetics and Radio- 
biology Programme, National Nuclear Energy 
Commission, Mexico; Vasily S. Emelyanov, 
Chairman of the Commission on the Scien- 
tific Problems of Disarmament of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; Martin Fehrm, Director 
General of the Research Institute of Swedish 
National Defence; Bertrand Goldschmidt, 
Director of External Relations and Plan- 
ning, Atomic Energy Commission, France; 
W. Bennett Lewis, Senior Vice-President, 
Science, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited; 
Takashi Mukaibo, Professor, Faculty of En- 
gineering, University of Tokyo, Japan; H.M.A. 
Onitiri, Director, Nigerian Institute of Social 
and Economic Research, University of Iba- 
dan, Nigeria; John G. Palfrey, Professor of 
Law, Columbia University, New York, United 
States of America; Gunnar Randers, Manag- 
ing Director, Norwegian Institute for Atomic 
Energy; Vikram A. Sarabhai, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission of India; Sir 
Solly Zuckerman, Chief Scientific Adviser to 
Her Majesty’s Government, United Kingdom. 
Mr. Mullath A. Vellodi, Deputy to the Under- 
Secretary, Department of Political and Se- 
curity Council Affairs, served as Chairman, 
He was assisted by members of the 
Secretariat. 

3. The consultant experts, in their per- 
sonal capacities, nave submitted to me a 
report containing their considered and unani- 
mous views on the various and complex as- 
pects of the subject matter of this report. 
The consultant experts have approached 
their task in the spirit of the resolution of 
the General Assembly and it gives me very 
great satisfaction that they were able 
through co-operation and understanding to 
come up with a unanimous report. What 
makes the report particularly valuable is 
the fact that, in trying to reach unanimity, 
the expert consultants have not avoided 
sensitive or even controversial issues, This 
is extremely significant because the value 
of the report lies in its clear and fair ex- 
position of the problem. I am very pleased 
to be able to endorse their findings. I wish 
also to record my most sincere appreciation 
for their invaluable assistance in carrying 
out an important and delicate task. 

4. I have therefore decided to transmit 
their report in full to the General Assembly 
as the report called for by resolution 2162A 
(XXI). It is with a sense of gratification that 
I submit this report, \s I wrote last year 
in the Introduction to the Annual Report 
on the Work of the Organization, “I believe 


that the time has come for an appropriate 
body of the United Nations to explore and 
weigh the impact and implications of all as- 
pects of nuclear weapons . . To know the 
true nature of the danger we face may be 
a most important first step towards averting 
it“. It is my hope that this report, and the 
ensuing debate by the General Assembly, will 
not only provide a deeper and clearer under- 

of the effects of the nuclear arms 
race but also positively contribute to the 
search for ways to bring it to an end. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


OCTOBER 6, 1967. 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
United Nations, 
New York: 

We have the honour to submit herewith 
a unanimous report on the effects of the 
possible use of nuclear weapons and on the 
security and economic implications for 
States of the acquisition and further devel- 
opment of these weapons which we were 
invited to prepare in pursuance of General 
Assembly resolution 2162 A (XXI). 

The report was drafted during meetings 
held in Geneva between 6 and 10 March and 
between 26 June and 5 July, and finalized at 
meetings held in New York between 2 and 6 
Otcober 1967. Mr. M. A. Vellodi, Deputy to 
the Under-Secretary, Department of Political 
and Security Council Affairs of the United 
Nations Secretariat, served as Chairman at 
all the sessions. 

The Group of Consultant Experts wish to 
express their gratitude for the valuable 
assistance they received from the members 
of the Secretariat. 

Wilhelm Billig, Alfonso Leon de Garay, 
Vasily S. Emelyanov, Martin Fehrm, 
Bertrand Goldschmidt, W. Bennett 
Lewis, Takashi Mukaibo, H. M. A, Oni- 
tiri, John G. Palfrey, Gunnar Randers, 
Vikram A. Sarabhai, Sir Solly Zucker- 
man. 


I. EFFECTS OF THE POSSIBLE USE OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS INTRODUCTION 


1. The enormity of the shadow which is 
cast over mankind by the possibility of 
nuclear war makes it essential that its effects 
be clearly and widely understood. It is not 
enough to know that nuclear weapons add 
a completely new dimension to man’s powers 
of destruction. Published estimates of the 
effects of nuclear weapons range all the way 
from the concept of the total destruction of 
humanity to the belief that a nuclear war 
would differ from a conventional conflict, 
not in kind, but only in scale. The situation, 
however, is not as arbitrary as opposing gen- 
eralizations such as these might suggest. 
There is one inescapable and basic fact. It 
is that the nuclear armouries which are in 
being already contain large megaton weapons 
every one of which has a destructive power 
greater than that of all the conventional 
explosive that has ever been used in warfare 
since the day gunpowder was discovered. 
Were such weapons ever to be used in num- 
bers, hundreds of millions of people might 
be killed, and civilization as we know it, 
as well as organized community life, would 
inevitably come to an end in the countries 
involved in the conflict. Many of those who 
survived the immediate destruction as well 
as others in countries outside the area of 
conflict, would be exposed to widely-spread- 
ing radio-active contamination, and would 
suffer from long-term effects of irradiation 
and transmit, to their offspring, a genetic 
burden which would become manifest in 
the disabilities of later generations, 

2. These general propositions, whether set 
out dispassionately in scientific studies or 
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directed as propaganda, have been proclaimed 
so often that their force has all but been 
lost through repetition. But their reality is 
none the less so stark that, unless the facts 
on which they are based are clearly set out, 
it will not be possible to realize the peril in 
which mankind now stands. 

8. The purpose of the first section of this 
report is to provide a picture of the destruc- 
tive power of nuclear weapons and of the 
consequences of their use. It gives a brief 
account of the destruction wrought in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki by the explosion of 
single and relatively small nuclear weapons. 
These two disasters are the only examples 
of the actual use of nuclear weapons in 
war, and they provide direct information 
about the kind of casualties caused by nu- 
clear explosions. The first section also out- 
lines some theoretical studies of the physical 
effects of much larger nuclear weapons on 
centres of population and on the civilian 
economy, as well as the effect such weapons 
would have on major military targets. It deals 
too with the implications of so-called tac- 
tical nuclear warfare, that is to say of field 
warfare in which nuclear weapons are used. 
To achieve a measure of realism, most of 
these studies were related to actual, as op- 
posed to hypothetical geographical areas, 
towns or cities, that is to say cities with a 
particular pattern of public services, com- 
munications and food supply. In a wide- 
spread exchange of strategic nuclear weapons 
many cities suffer devastation similar to 
that of the examples studied, with a cumu- 
lative interacting effect which would greatly 
exceed the simple addition of the direct 
results of individual attacks. Accepting that 
an attacker could always have the advantage 
over a defender in terms of surprise and 
weight of attack, no attempt has been 
made to complicate the general story by 
analysing the extent to which an ABM 
defence, together with civil defence meas- 
ures, might reduce the scale of damage and 
the number of casualties which would result 
from a nuclear attack. It is enough to note 
that there is no active defense system 
in sight which would prevent all nu lear 
weapons from reaching their selected tar- 
gets. 

4. Some technical details and general 
characteristics of nuclear explosions are set 
out in annex I to this section. The genetic 
effects of nuclear radiation are discussed in 
annex II. 


HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI 
Physical effects 


5. The first atomic bomb to be used in 
warfare had a yield of nearly twenty kilo- 
tons, that is to say it had an explosive 
force equivalent to nearly 20,000 tons of con- 
ventional chemical explosive (e.g., TNT). It 
was detonated at approximately 550 metres 
above Hiroshima on 6 August 1945. On 9 
August a second atomic device, with a similar 
yield, was detonated at about the same 
height over Nagasaxi. In Hiroshima, destruc- 
tion wes concentric around the centre of 
a spreading city whose population was about 
300,000. Within seconds, a rapidly growing 
fire-ball developed into a mushroom-like 
cloud, supported, as it were, on a column 
of black smoke, and the heat radiating from 
the fire-ball caused thousands of fires. 

6. By comparison with Hiroshima, Nagasaki 
was a narrow city surrounded by hills and 
open to the sea in only one direction, with 
a population of about 87,000 people living 
within three kilometres from the centre. The 
immediate effects of the explosion were the 
same, but the area of destruction and fire 
differed in accordance with the different lay- 
out of the cities. In both cases the heat of 
the explosion was so intense that, up to a 
distance of about a half kilometre from the 
centre of the disaster, the surface of do- 
mestic ceramic roof tiles melted and firing 
of domestic wooden houses, by direct radia- 
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tion, was observed up to one and a half 
kilometres. 

7. There are varying estimates of the cas- 
ualties in Hiroshima and Nagasaki and it 
has proved difficult to estimate the exact 
numbers of exposed people who may have 
died after escaping from the city. Available 
estimates are that 78,000 were killed and 
84,000 injured in Hiroshima, and that 27,000 
were killed and 41,000 injured in Nagasaki. 
In addition, there were thousands missing in 
both towns. Most of the immediate fatal 
casualties were caused by the violent dis- 
ruption of residential and office buildings. In 
Hiroshima 60,000 houses were completely or 
partially destroyed. Wooden houses within 
two and a half kilometres radius were car- 
ried away, while brick buildings were turned 
into heaps of rubble. Severe damage to 
houses occurred as far out as eight kilo- 
metres. Walls, doors, bricks, glass, furniture 
and other debris hurtled through the air, 
crushing or damaging everything in their 
way. Moderately close to “ground-zero”, by 
which is meant the point on the ground di- 
rectly below the explosion, buildings were 
pushed over bodily, and at greater distances 
were leaning away from the source of the 
blast. 

8. No exact information is available con- 
cerning the relative importance of blast, 
burns and nuclear radiation as the causes of 
fatalities in these bombings. Burn injuries 
constituted the major problem in medical 
care. People exposed in the open had been 
severely burned, injuries from direct radia- 
tion being incurred as far out as about two 
kilometres from the centre of the zone of 
destruction, From the day after the bombing, 
burns accounted for about one half of all 
the deaths. At the Kameyama Hospital in 
Hiroshima 53 per cent of the patients who 
received burns at one kilometre died within 
the first week and 75 per cent within two 
weeks. The peak mortality occurred on the 
fourth day. Another peak in deaths occurred 
in the third and the fourth week, when com- 
plications, especially those associated with 
radiation injury, set in. Twenty days after 
the attack it was found that, among burned 
survivors, the great majority (80-90 per 
cent) had suffered “flash” burns from the 
immediate absorption of the thermal radia- 
tions of the explosion on the exposed skin; 
some 5-15 per cent had suffered both flash 
and flame burns; a very few (2-3 per cent) 
had suffered flame burns only. 

9. The explosion over Hiroshima rapidly led 
to a firestorm?! which lasted for about six 
hours and which burned out an area of 
twelve square kilometres of the town. Within 
about two to three hours a wind, which 
started twenty minutes after the detonation 
of the bomb, reached a velocity of fifty to 
sixty kilometres per hour, blowing towards 
the burning city from all directions. Seventy 
per cent of the fire-fighting machines in Fire 
Brigade stations were rendered unusable, 
and 80 per cent of the fire-fighting person- 
nel were unable to respond to the emergency. 
The lost of water pressure through the 
breaking of pipes, mainly due to the col- 
lapse of buildings, contributed greatly to 
the additional destruction by fire. But even 
if men and machines had survived the blast, 


+The population and casualty figures re- 
ferred to are taken from public announce- 
ments of local governments in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, six months after the explosions, 
based on reports by the survey mission of the 
National Research Council, Japan. 

2A firestorm is not a special characteristic 
of nuclear explosion. It may be a consequence 
of a forest fire or an incendiary bomb attack, 
with high inward winds produced largely by 
the updraft of the heated air over an exten- 
sive burning area. The incidence of firestorms 
is dependent on conditions at the time of the 
attack, including the local availability of 
fuel, 
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many fires would have been inaccessible 
within one and a half kilometres from 
ground-zero. 

10. About 45,000 of the fatal casualties in 
Hiroshima died on the day of the explosion, 
and some 20,000 during the following four 
months, as a result of traumatic wounds, 
burns and radiation effects. There are no 
estimates of the numbers who may have died 
from the effects of induced radio-activity ex- 
perienced during rescue work in the city. 
Most of the medical facilities in Hiroshima 
were in the devastated area of the city, and 
the methods adopted for treating casualties 
were consequently far below standard. Dif- 
ficulties were aggravated by shortage of sup- 
plies and equipment, and by the extraordi- 
nary demands made on crippled medical 
staffs. Next to immediate medical problems, 
the most serious challenge to those who had 
survived the direct effects of the explosion, 
were problems of water supply, housing and 
food. Electrical distribution systems suffered 
severely, first by damage to overhead lines, 
and secondly by damage to switch gear and 
transformers caused by collapse of the struc- 
tures in which they were located. To people 
who were not immediate casualties these dif- 
ficulties compounded the profound psycho- 
logical effects of the disaster of which they 
were part. Even twenty years after the bomb- 
ings there is an excessive sensitivity of the 
people to the thought of radiation hazard, 
leading to difficulties in obtaining agreement 
about the siting of nuclear power plants. 


Long-term radiation effects 


11. Apart from the effects which ionizing 
radiation had on the immediate victims of 
the explosions, the survivors were also ex- 
posed to the hazards of the radiation both 
in terms of latent disease occurring in the 
individual (somatic effects) and of changes 
in hereditary material (genetic effects). It 
had been suspected for some time that ex- 
posure to repeated moderate doses of nuclear 
radiation is conducive to leukaemia, a dis- 
ease which is associated with a malignant 
overproduction of white blood cells. A study 
of the survivors of the two nuclear explo- 
sions, over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, shows 
that the disease can undoubtedly result from 
a large single (acute) dose of radiation, The 
incidence of leukaemia in the survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was observed to be 
increasing in 1948. It reached a peak in 
1950-52. Although it seems to have decreased 
somewhat since then, it still remains much 
higher than in the unexposed population of 
the rest of Japan. While the incidence of the 
disease increased in all age groups, it did so 
rather more sharply in young people. The in- 
cidence in survivors was up to fifty times 
greater in those within about one kilometre 
of the explosion than in people who were 
further away. It was ten times greater for 
those within one and one and a half kilome- 
tres than for those between two and ten 
kilometres from ground-zero. 

12. A continuing study of the survivors of 
the two Japanese disasters has also sug- 
gested an increased incidence for other kinds 
of malignant cancer, particularly cancer of 
the thyroid, and not just leukaemia, which 
has a much shorter latent interval. There is 
also a hint, but as yet no more than a hint, 
that the average expectation of life is less in 
the survivors of the exposed population 
whether or not they suffered malignant dis- 
ease. This is an effect of radiation which has 
been proved in experimental animals. The 
indications are stronger that a significantly 
high proportion of the babies born to women 
who were pregnant when exposed to the ex- 
plosion, and who survived, had heads smaller 
than average size, and that some of these suf- 
fered severe mental retardation. 

13. Insufficient time has passed since these 
two nuclear disasters to determine what 
genetic changes, if any, were induced in 
the survivors. In any case, although long- 
term genetic effects would indeed be conse- 
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quences of radiation in nuclear warfare, such 
effects are of prime concern only where the 
acute effects can be disregarded, 1. e., in 
areas far removed from the immediate target 
areas in a nuclear war or under conditions 
of intense testing of nuclear weapons in the 
atmosphere. Hence for the purpose of this 
report, it has not been thought necessary 
to discuss fully the present state of knowl- 
edge about the genetic effects of ionizing 
radiation. Some facts concerning these effects 
are given in annex II, All that need be noted 
here is that radiation from nuclear explo- 
sions can cause genetic mutations and 
chromosome anomalies which may lead to 
serious physical and mental disabilities in 
future generations. These effects may arise 
either from the radiation released in the 
first few instants after a nuclear explosion 
or from that released through the later 
radio-active decay of the substances con- 
tained in “fall-out” from the explosion. In 
this connexion it should be noted that there 
Was no significant local fall-out in either 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki since, in both cases, 
the explosions occurred fairly high in the 
atmosphere, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE POSSIBLE USE OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN FUTURE WARS 


14. In all wars, advancing armies have 
sought to capture vital enemy objectives, 
such as cities, industrial zones and food 
producing areas, as well as to command the 
transport system linking them. Air warfare 
has made it possible to attack and destroy 
such targets without first defeating the de- 
fending armies. The obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between the “front’’ or the “rear” 
of a war zone, which came about as a result 
of the air offensives of the Second World War, 
has now been compounded by the advent of 
nuclear weapons. Those who defined the two 
Japanese targets for the first and only atomic 
bombs yet used in war, held that the bombs 
should be used so as to create the maximum 
psychological effect, and thus break the will 
of the Japanese people to continue the fight. 
Some present-day military theorists who 
write about nuclear war, speak of attacks 
on cities taking place simultaneously with, 
or even before, attacks on armed forces and 
specific military targets. 

15. It is therefore necessary to build up a 
picture of what would happen if a large city 
were attacked not with kiloton weapons of 
the kind used on the two Japanese cities but 
with the much more powerful hydrogen 
bombs or fusion bombs which are available 
now and whose yield is usually expressed in 
megatons, i.e., unit yields equivalent to one 
million tons of chemical explosive. Because 
of the nature of nuclear weapons all their 
separate destructive effects, whether imme- 
diate or delayed, could never be maximized in 
a single explosion. For example, the areas af- 
fected by blast, thermal radiation and initial 
nuclear radiation would be appreciably 
smaller for a ground burst than an air burst 
of the same energy yield. On the other hand, 
a ground-burst would be accompanied by 
early radio-active fall-out, which would be 
much less for an air-burst. With air-bursts, 
the relative importance of the various effects 
would depend on the height of the burst. 

16. Since every city has its own individual- 
ity, its own pattern of services, communica- 
tions and food supplies, a realistic picture of 
what would happen cannot be derived unless 
one considers a real city, and analyzes the 
effects zone by zone, taking into account dif- 
ferences between them in population density, 
function and so on. One such study was 
made of a city, with a population of just over 
one million people, which extended in all di- 
rections for about eight to ten kilometers, 
(1.e., with a surface area of some 250 sq. km 
or about 100 sq. miles), and attacked, it was 
assumed, with a single one megaton nuclear 
weapon, burst at ground level. Using the ex- 
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perience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and esti- 
mating also on the basis of the results of 
carefully designed weapons effects experi- 
ments, the following figures of casualties 
emerged: 

Killed by blast and fire, 270,000. 

Killed by radio-active fall-out, 90,000. 

Injured, 90,000 (of whom 15,000 were in the 
area of fall-out and thus exposed to the ef- 
fects of radiation). 

Uninjured, 710,000 (of whom 115,000 were 
in the area of fall-out). 

17. Approximately one third of all the in- 
habitants would have been killed as a result 
of blast and fire or from a radiation dose 
received in the first two days. One third of 
a million dead, is approximately the same 
number of civilians who were killed by air 
raids both in Germany and in Japan during 
the whole of the Second World War. Prac- 
tically all the inhabitants of the central area 
of the city, an area of about six by five kilo- 
metres, would have been killed, mainly as a 
result of the destruction caused by blast 
and fire. Any who were not immediately 
killed in the central area would have died 
from nuclear radiation. At the outer boun- 
dary of the central area the proportion of 
casualties in the population would fall to 75 
per cent, and would then continue to fall as 
the distance from the burst increased. Most 
of the 90,000 of the city’s population who 
would have suffered non-lethal injuries 
would have been serious casualties, and, for 
15 to 20 per cent of these, rescue operations 
would have been greatly impeded by radio- 
active fall-out. In the part of the population 
who, on this particular analysis, were not 
counted as casualties, 20 per cent would have 
been subject to radio-active fall-out hazards. 
Only half of the total population in the city 
would have been both uninjured and un- 
affected by fall-out. 

18. The scale of the physical destruction 
which would be associated with casualties of 
this order of magnitude is so great that there 
is no basis of experience which could serve 
to help describe the instantaneous trans- 
formation of a vast living city into a sea of 
blazing rubble. Every house or building 
would be damaged; about one third would 
be completely wrecked, 1. e., with damage 
ranging from utter and complete oblitera- 
tion, to buildings with more than half their 
walls down; another one third would be 
severely damaged, i.e., wrecked for all prac- 
tical purposes, but perhaps providing some 
temporary shelter if nothing else were avail- 
able. Only about one third of the original 
houses would be in any way serviceable, al- 
though they would have lost a great part of 
their roofs, doors and windows. In many 
areas, water and gas mains, sewers, and power 
supplies would have been destroyed. Not a 
single area would have retained all its essen- 
tial services. Roads would have been erased 
and even the lightly damaged peripheral 
areas would very likely be deprived of their 
water supplies and sources of food supply. It 
is all but impossible to conceive of the 
amount of improvisation and reorganization 
which would be demanded from the shocked 
survivors in the period immediately follow- 
ing the attack, even though every possible 
plan had been made to deal with the antici- 
pated results of a possible strike. 

19. Against this background of death, in- 
jury, destruction and fire, one can see the 
whole life of a great city being completely 
disrupted by the explosion of a single mega- 
ton bomb. As an organized unit, capable of 
contributing to a war effort, it would cease 
to have any meaning. The survivors in differ- 
ent parts of the city would either be in a state 
of shocked immobility or would be wandering 
about trying to find some place better than 
the one where they happened to be when the 
bomb went off, searching for food, for better 
shelter, for relatives, for help of any kind. 
The problems confronting the community 
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would be immeasurably greater than any ex- 
perience of the Second World War. In hostile 
circumstances of the kind we are assuming, 
it would be unrealistic to suppose that only 
one city would be struck. With many in the 
same desperate plight, there could be no 
question of any substantial help being 
brought to the survivors from outside. In 
brief, a big city of the size that has been 
described, a city in which more than a million 
people lived in an area of about 250 sq. km 
would for all practical purposes be eliminated 
by a single one-megaton weapon ground- 
burst near its centre. One-megaton bombs 
are small units in the megaton spectrum; 
larger weapons, much larger ones, are now 
stockpiled. 


Radio-active contamination 


20. Close to the explosion the lethal effects 
of radiation would be instantaneous. But nu- 
clear weapon explosions also give rise to ra- 
dio-active fission products and, in the case of 
@ ground-burst, these become mixed with 
earth particles sucked into the atmosphere. 
The heavier particles of soil and weapon 
debris fall back to the ground and settle in 
the vicinity of the explosion, giving rise to 
delayed radiation hazards, These particles 
constitute local radio-active fall-out. For a 
ground-burst of the type assumed in the fore- 
going paragraphs, the area of intense fall-out 
could cover hundreds of square kilometres. 
Within such an area, people who were not 
adequately sheltered and who did not remain 
under cover until the radio-activity of the 
fall-out had decayed substantially, would be 
exposed to intensities of radiation sufficient 
to produce very serious hazards to health. 

21. The picture painted in paragraphs 16- 
19 was derived, as already observed, from a 
detailed analysis of an actual city, taking 
into account its true layout, and the differen- 
tial distribution of its population. If, instead, 
one assumes the general case of a single 
megaton explosion at a height of about 3,000 
metres rather than at ground level, over a 
hypothetical city having a population of one 
million people who are evenly distributed 
in a built up area of twenty by twenty kilo- 
metres, the following general conclusions 
emerge: 

(4) Within a radius of about three kilo- 
metres from the explosion, all buildings 
would be destroyed and 90 per cent of those 
inhabiting the area would be casualties (dead 
and seriously injured) ; 

(b) Within a radius of three to six kilo- 
metres there would be partial or complete 
destruction of buildings, and 50 per cent of 
those inhabiting the area would be cas- 
ualties. The survivors would have to be evac- 
uated; 

(c) Within a radius of between six and 
nine kilometres there would still be heavy 
destruction to buildings and about 35 per 
cent of the inhabitants would be casualties. 

22. It is estimated that 40 per cent of the 
total population of such a city would be 
casualties as a result of blast and fire alone, 
and that 60 per cent of the entire city would 
be destroyed. In addition, direct thermal 
radiation might cause burn casualties and 
fires as far as ten to fifteen kilometres from 
ground-zero. 

23. For a ten-megaton explosion over such 
a hypothetical city, the area of complete or 
serious destruction would cover between 300 
and 500 sq. kilometres, that is to say the area 
of the entire city. Moreover the effects of 
blast and direct radiation would extend well 
beyond its boundaries, with heath and forest 
fires raging up to twenty kilometres from the 
ground-zero of the explosion, Half of the 
entire population over an area of radius of 
some twenty-five kilometres could be ex- 
pected to die within the first few days as 
a result of radio-active contamination, even 
after allowing for some shelter provision. 

24, In the case of an air-burst of a twenty- 
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megaton bomb the heat which would result 
would be intense enough 


mosphere was at 


a radius of nearly sixty kilometres. It 
been estimated that such a device, if ex- 
ploded over Manhattan, would, in the 
sence of shelter or evacuation programmes, 
probably kill 6 million out of New York 
City’s 8 million inhabitants, and lead to an 
additional one million deaths beyond the 
city limits. The surface explosion of a 
twenty-megaton bomb would result in the 
formation of a crater 75-90 metres deep and 
800 metres in diameter. 


ESTIMATE OF EFFECTS OF A NUCLEAR ATTACK 
ON A REGION OF A COUNTRY 


25. A study was made of the likely results 
of a nuclear attack on a hypothetical indus- 
trial region, consisting of nine cities each 
with populations of over 50,000 inhabitants 
(some well over), and also containing 140 
smaller towns of fewer than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants (about sixty of which contained ele- 
ments of key industry). Assuming that a 
one-megaton bomb burst at ground level 
in each of the nine cities, the study showed 
that cumulative estimates of casualties pro- 
vided a very inadequate measure of the over- 
all effects of the attack. The estimates 
showed that 20 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, or 30 per cent of the urban population, 
or 35 per cent of the key-industrial popu- 
lation would be killed. The houses destroyed 
would be 30 per cent of total or 40 per cent 
of urban, or 50 per cent of those occupied 
by key-industrial population, But cities are 
not isolated entities; they are linked in a 
variety of functional ways, being dependent 
on each other for raw materials of different 
kinds, as well as for semi-finished and fin- 
ished manufactured goods. Taking the in- 
teraction of effects into account, the study 
showed that the percentage of key industry 
in the whole region, (I. e., industry with more 
than local significance) which would be 
brought to a stop would be between 70 per 
cent and 90 per cent of the whole. The lower 
figure of 70 per cent takes account of every- 
thing directly destroyed or completely dis- 
rupted inside the target cities; the higher 
figure of 90 per cent includes the areas 
surrounding the city which would also be 
indirectly “knocked out” through, for exam- 
ple, failure of communications or supplies 
of raw materials and food. The more inter- 
dependent they are, the larger is the multi- 
plying factor one has to bear in mind when 
estimating the cumulative effects of the de- 
struction of single cities. 

26. Another more general study envisaged 
a nuclear attack on a small country, extend- 
ing about 1,000 km. in one direction and 500 
km in the other, i.e., with an area 500,000 sq. 
km. and a population density of 100 people 
per square km. It was assumed that one part 
of the country was attacked with four nu- 
clear weapons each of twenty megatons. Such 
an attack would affect about 100,000 square 
kilometres, or some 20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total expanse by blast, radiation and 
radio-active contamination. The over-all 
consequences of the devastation would vary 
according to the hature of the particular area 
attacked, e.g., according to whether it con- 
tained key cities, sources of electric power, 
raw materials or whether it was a prime food 
producing area. But in every case, economic 
life would be completely disrupted and the 
general devastation, including radio-active 
contamination from low bursts would be 
such as to prevent any immediate assistance 
being brought to the devastated areas from 
outside. In hypothetical studies of this kind 
it has also been estimated that in the absence 
of special protection, blast-induced deaths 
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alone resulting from high level 400 ten-mega- 
ton bombs aimed at United States metropoli- 
tan areas, would eliminate more than half of 
the total American population of some 200 
million people. Even if they were all in sub- 
stantial fall-out shelters the same propor- 
tion would be killed if the weapons were 
burst at ground level. 

27. A Swedish study of the consequences of 
nuclear attacks against Swedish cities showed 
that an attack carried out with about 200 
weapons, ranging from 20 kilotons to 200 
kilotons in yield, would result in 2 to 3 mil- 
lion casualties, i.e., 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total population of about 7 million people. It 
also showed that between 30 to 70 per cent of 
Swedish industry would be destroyed, and 
that about two-thirds of the industrial work- 
ers would receive fatal or severe injuries. The 
weight of attack assumed in this particular 
study is relatively heavy, but none the less 
it corresponds to only a small fraction of the 
nuclear weapons that area already stockpiled 
in nuclear arsenals. 

28. Swedish studies have also shown that 
the degree of protection against radio-active 
fall-out which might be provided by existing 
buildings in urban and rural areas in Sweden 
varies greatly. In no region would existing 
buildings provide adequate protection 
against the higher levels of radiation which 
could be experienced in the intense part of 
the fall-out area. But effective protection 
might be provided over the greater part of 
the fall-out area, given there had been time 
to construct shelters, and to stock them with 
food and other necessities of life. Even ordi- 
nary buildings, if they remain standing, do 
provide some protection from the radiation 
caused by fall-out. 

29. In addition to a need to protect against 
external residual nuclear radiation, Le., radi- 
ation emitted later than one minute after 
a nuclear explosion, there is the further 
hazard of internal radiation resulting from 
the ingestion of any radio-active fall-out 
material that had contaminated food, par- 
ticularly vegetable food, and in some cases 
open water supplies. The amount of radio- 
active material which could be taken into 
the body by way of contaminated food would 
exceed that from the inhalation of con- 
taminated air or absorption of contaminated 
water. The radio-activity of this absorbed 
material would decay by the emission of 
damaging nuclear radiation. 

30. Urbanization clearly increases the haz- 
ard of radio-active contamination because 
of the concentration of increasing numbers 
of inhabitants in comparatively small areas. 
This applies particularly in Europe. An anal- 
ysis of about 100 European cities showed 
that while the larger cities are on average 
about thirty to fifty kilometers from each 
other, the smaller cities are on average no 
more than ten to fifteen kilometers apart. In 
Germany villages are on average only from 
one to two kilometers apart. Radio-active 
contamination despite a continuous de- 
crease in intensity, would persist for years 
following a heavy nuclear attack, and would 
create continuing problems in food produc- 
ing areas and to water supplies. It has been 
calculated that a twenty-megaton explosion 
on the American city of Boston would cause 
such a degree of fall-out over an area with 
a radius of nearly fifty kilometers that half 
of the unsheltered people on the fringe of 
this area would die within forty-eight hours. 
Even if shelters were provided, high doses of 
radiation might be received which, even if 
not fatal, could still produce extensive radia- 
tion sickness, as well as long-term somatic 
and genetic effects. 


EFFECTS ARISING FROM THE USE OF 
WEAPONS IN FIELD WARFARE 

31. In certain quarters it is still military 
doctrine that any disparity in the conven- 
tional strength of opposing forces could be 
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redressed by using nuclear weapons in the 
zone of battle. This proposition needs to be 
considered first in the context that both 
sides possess these weapons, and second 
when the situation is asymmetrical and only 
one side is a nuclear weapons Power. Section 
III of this report deals with the latter case. 
In the former, where the situation is sym- 
metrical, carefully conducted and dispas- 
sionate theoretical studies of the use of nu- 
clear weapons in field war, including analyses 
of an extensive series of “war games” relat- 
ing to the European theatre, have led to the 
clear conclusion that this military doctrine 
could lead to the use of hundreds, and not 
of tens, of so-called tactical nuclear weapons 
in the battlefield area, given that both sides 
resort to their use. Without going into the 
details of these studies, it can be firmly 
stated that, were nuclear weapons to be 
used in this way, they could lead to the 
devastation of the whole battle zone. Almost 
everything would be destroyed; forests would 
be razed to the ground and only the strong- 
est buildings would escape total destruction. 
Pires would be raging everywhere. Circum- 
stances such as these, would be incompatible 
with the continued conduct of military op- 
erations within the zones of devastation. 

32. An offensive on the scale to which all 
these studies point, over a land battle area 
with a front of, say, 250 km and 50 km deep, 
would render hundreds of thousands, even 
millions, homeless. Such a level of destruc- 
tion could be achieved with only 100 small 
nuclear weapons in a European battle area 
chosen because it did not contain any large 
towns. With 400 weapons, which is not an 
unreasonably large number if both sides 
used nuclear weapons in a battle zone, the 
physical damage caused would correspond 
to something like six times that caused by 
all the bombing of the Second World War— 
and all sustained In a few days rather than 
a few years. If one sets aside the profound, 
even if unquantifiable psychological effects 
of such an exchange, the resulting chaos 
would still be beyond imagination, 

33. The estimates show that with 100 
weapons having an average yield of thirty 
kllotons (range 5 to 50 kllotons) about one 
tenth of the assumed typical European bat- 
tle area would be completely devastated, and 
about one quarter severely damaged. With 
200 weapons about one fifth would be de- 
vastated and half of it severely damaged; 
and with 400 weapons about one third of the 
area would be devastated and all severely 
damaged. Even for only 100 strikes, this rep- 
resents destruction on an unimaginable 
scale over an area of about 12,500 sq. km. 
In another European “war-game” study, a 
battle was envisaged in which the two op- 
posing sides together used weapons whose 
total yield was between twenty and twenty- 
five megatons, in not fewer than 500 and in 
not more than 1,000 strikes. The nuclear 
Weapons were supposed to have been used 
against military targets only, in an area of 
about 25,000 sq. km. In this engagement 
about 3.5 mililon people would have had 
their homes destroyed if the weapons had 
been air-burst, and 1.5 million if the weapons 
had been ground-burst. In the former case, 
at least half of the people concerned would 
have been fatally or seriously injured. In the 
case of ground-burst weapons, 1.5 million 
would have been exposed to lethal doses of 
radiation and a further 5 million to the haz- 
ard of considerable although non-lethal doses 
of radiation. 

34. A question which immediately poses 
itself is whether military operations would 
be compatible with destruction of the scale 
indicated by estimates such as these. A vast 
civilian population would be involved unless 
the battle took place in desert conditions. 
The number of casualties, civilan and mili- 
tary, cannot be easily related, in any precise 
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way, to the population actually in the area 
at the time of the battle. Because the need 
to reduce the level of military casualties 
would dictate tactics of dispersal, the num- 
ber of nuclear strikes necessary to produce 
assumed military results would go up very 
rapidly. Fear and terror, both in the civil and 
military population, might overwhelm the 
situation. 

35. Military planners have no past expe- 
rience on which to call for any guide as to 
how military operations could proceed in 
circumstances such as these. When such 
levels of physical destruction are reached, 
one might well ask what would determine 
the course of a nuclear battle? Would it be 
the number of enemy casualties? Would it 
be the violent psychological reaction, fear 
and terror, to the horror of widespread in- 
stantaneous destruction? Would the chaos 
immediately bring all military operations to 
a halt? Whatever the answer to these ques- 
tions, it is clear enough that the destruc- 
tion and disruption which would result from 
so-called tactical nuclear war would hardly 
differ from the effects of strategic war in the 
area concerned. The concept of escalation 
from tactical to strategic nuclear war could 
have no possible meaning in an area within 
which field warfare was being waged with 
nuclear weapons. 

36. This picture is not altered if one postu- 
lates so-called “clean” nuclear weapons, in 
place of those which formed the basis of the 
foregoing studies. Claims have been made 
about the possibilities of providing for 
battlefield use, low yield weapons (say 1 to 
10 kilotons) which would release an abnor- 
mally high proportion of their energy in blast 
and nuclear radiation, while producing vir- 
tually no radio-active fall-out. “Clean”, in 
this context, is a matter of degree. These 
suggested weapons would basically rely on a 
fission reaction so that radio-active fall-out 
could never be completely avoided.’ In any 
case, the foregoing studies postulated nuclear 
explosions which ylelded minimal radio-ac- 
tive contamination from normal fission 
weapons. The resulting chaos in the battle- 
field area was brought about not by fall-out, 
but primarily through blast effects. Thus, if 
“clean” weapons were available for battle- 
field use it is difficult to believe that similar 
chaos would not ultimately be produced. 
Sooner or later the battlefield situation must 
be expectd to become similar to that which 
the foregoing studies have indicated. 


Interdiction targets 


37. Were such weapons ever to be used in 
a war it is also quite certain that they would 
not be restricted to the battle zone itself— 
even if it were assumed that there would 
not be what is usually referred to as a 
strategic exchange. It is part of the concept 
of tactical nuclear warfare that in a purely 
military campaign they would also be used 
outside the area of contact in order to impede 
the movement of enemy forces, the operation 
of air forces and so on. The objectives which 
would be attacked in order to achieve these 
effects are generally called interdiction tar- 
gets. Theoretical studies of operations of this 
kind provide a picture of “deep” nuclear 
strikes whose effects would be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a strategic nuclear ex- 


The same would apply to larger so-called 
“clean” weapons used in a strategic role. In 
this case there would in addition be consid- 
erable induced radio-activity caused by the 
capture of neutrons in atmospheric carbon, 
thus producing very long-lived radio-active 
carbon-14, So far as long-range and long- 
term fall-out is concerned, this radio-active 
hazard from so-called “clean” weapons is 
comparable in importance to that from less 
“clean” weapons. (The foot-note to annex I, 
paragraph 7, applies also to “clean” weapons.) 
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change in which both sides set out from 
the start to destroy each other’s major cen- 
tres of population. To illustrate what is im- 
plied, reference can be made to a single 
strike in one such study on which it was 
assumed that the railway installations in a 
major transport centre were attacked by a 
single twenty-kiloton bomb, or a single 100- 
kiloton bomb, in order to make the centre 
impassable to troops and supplies, and there- 
by to assist the land battle elsewhere. The 
railway centre chosen for this study was a 
city with 70,000 inhabitants living in 23,000 
houses in an area of some fifty sq. kms. The 
bomb was assumed to be burst at ground 
level so as to maximize the effects on the 
railway lines. This mode of attack, unlike 
that used against the Japanese cities, would 
at the some time also maximize local fall- 
out damage. With the twenty-kiloton bomb, 
railway tracks would be demolished over a 
length of about 100 metres, a large amount 
of spoil from the crater would cover all lines 
in the vicinity, blockage would be caused by 
the collapse of road bridges, rail flyovers and 
buildings out to about one-half of a mile 
from the burst. All fuel depots and servicing 
sheds would be destroyed. With a 100-kiloton 
bomb the scale of damage would, of course, 
be greater; about one mile of track would 
be destroyed or blocked by heavy debris, and 
the main roads through the town would be 
completely blocked. The problem of reopen- 
ing a road or railway would be hampered 
by a vast amount of radio-active debris. It 
would indeed be so great that it would almost 
certainly be easier to build a new by-pass 
round the town. If such attacks formed part 
of a general “interdiction” programme of 
bombing, it stands to reason that the trans- 
port communication system of a country 
could be totally wrecked in a very short 
time, and with it much more as well. 

38. The estimated inescapable collateral 
effects of bombing a single railway centre in 
such a programme of attacks indicate that 
most of the industrial and commercial prop- 
erty in the middle of the town would have 
been destroyed. Fire would have consumed 
not only houses but also the larger buildings 
and factories not immediately destroyed by 
the explosion. A twenty-kiloton bomb in an 
“interdiction” attack on a town which was a 
communications centre—and few, if any com- 
munication centres are not towns—would 
kill about a quarter of the 70,000 inhabitants, 
which a 100-kiloton attack would kill about 
half. The survivors would have to contend 
with the same kind of situation as has been 
depicted in the case of the two Japanese 
cities bombed in 1945, or the larger city at- 
tacked by a one-megaton weapon which has 
been described above. A programme of “in- 
terdiction” attacks on targets behind the 
zone of contact of opposing armies, if such 
a programme included communication cen- 
tres as well as airfields, supply depots, arma- 
ment factories and so on, would be no dif- 
ferent in its effects from those of a wide- 
spread so-called strategic nuclear exchange 
between two opposing Powers. 

DETERRENCE OF WAR 

39. Nuclear weapons constitute one of the 
dominant facts of modern world politics. 
They are at present deployed in thousands 
by the nuclear weapon Powers, with war- 
heads ranging from kilotons to megatons. 
We have already witnessed the experimental 
explosion of a fifty to sixty-megaton bomb, 
ie. of a weapon with about 3,000 times the 
power of the bomb used in 1945 against Ja- 
pan. Hundred-megaton devices, weapons 
about 5,000 times the size of those used in 
1945, are no more difficult to devise. They 
could be exploded just outside the atmos- 
phere of any country, in order utterly to 
destroy hundreds, even thousands, of square 
kilometres by means of blast and spreading 
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fire. It has been suggested on good authority 
that in certain geographical circumstances 
multi-megaton weapons could also be ex- 
ploded in ships near coastlines in order to 
create enormous tidal waves which would en- 
gulf the coastal belt. 

40. The effects of all-out nuclear war, re- 
gardless of where it started, could not be 
confined to the Powers engaged in that war. 
They themselves would have to suffer the 
immediate kind of destruction and the im- 
mediate and more enduring lethal fall-out 
whose effects have already been described. 
But neighbouring countries, and even coun- 
tries in parts of the world remote from the 
actual conflict, could soon become exposed to 
the hazards of radio-active fall-out precipi- 
tated at great distances from the explosion, 
after moving through the atmosphere as a 
vast cloud. Thus, at least within the same 
hemisphere, an enduring radio-active hazard 
could exist for distant as well as close hu- 
man populations, through the ingestion of 
foods derived from contaminated vegetation, 
and the external irradiation due to fall-out 
particles deposited on the ground. The ex- 
tent and nature of the hazard would de- 
pend upon the numbers and type of bomb 
exploded, Given a sufficient number, no part 
of the world would escape exposure to bio- 
logically significant levels of radiation. To a 
greater or lesser degree, a legacy of genetic 
damage could be incurred by the world’s 
population. 

41. It is to be expected that no major 
nuclear Power could attack another with- 
out provoking a nuclear counter-attack. It 
is even possible that an aggressor could suf- 
fer more in retaliation than the nuclear 
Power it first attacked. In this lies the con- 
cept of deterrence by the threat of nuclear 
destruction. Far from an all-out nuclear ex- 
change being a rational action which could 
ever be justified by any set of conceivable 
political gains, it may be that no country 
would, in the pursuit of its political objec- 
tives, deliberately risk the total destruc- 
tion of its own capital city, leave alone the 
destruction of all its major centres of popu- 
lation; or risk the resultant chaos which 
would leave in doubt a government’s ability 
to remain in control of its people. But the 
fact that a state of mutual nuclear deter- 
rence prevails between the Super Powers does 
not, as we know all too well, prevent the 
outbreak of wars with conventional weap- 
ons involving both nuclear and non-nuclear 
weapon nations; the risk of nuclear war re- 
mains as long as there are nuclear weapons, 

42. The basic facts about the nuclear bomb 
and its use are harsh and terrifying for civili- 
zation; they have become lost in a mass of 
theoretical verbiage. It has been claimed 
that the world has learnt to live with the 
bomb; it is also said there is no need for 
it to drift unnecessarily into the position 
that it is prepared to die for it. The ulti- 
mate question for the world to decide in our 
nuclear age—and this applies both to nu- 
clear and non-nuclear Powers—is what short- 
term interests it is prepared to sacrifice in 
exchange for an assurance of survival and 
security. 


Insecticides and Declining Reproduction 
in Wildlife 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most responsible duties we have to those 
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Americans of future generations is to 
protect and conserve the natural wild- 
life and beauty in which this country 
abounds. 

One of the major threats to conserva- 
tion and balance of various forms of 
wildlife is the possible unreasoned, im- 
proper use of insecticides. 

At this time, evidence is still flowing 
in to show the way in which improper 
use of certain chemicals can have a 
cumulative, but very destructive effect. 
The signs are there for those who take 
time to notice them, and in this regard, 
I would like to commend four scholars 
at the University of Texas in Austin 
who have called my attention to an 
article which appeared in the March 
1968 issue of Science magazine. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I would like 
to reprint the article, along with their 
cover letter. 

Admittedly, the article is a rather 
technical analysis, but I believe the mes- 
bears, even to the layman, is 


The material follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, Tex., March 21, 1968. 
Hon. J. J. PICKLE, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PICKLE: As biologists In 
the state university we consider it our obli- 
gation to call attention to a recent article 

in Science, a copy of which is enclosed. 

A number of salient points have been 
red marked in the margin and the conclusion 
red underlined. 

In short, the authors have shown that a 
species of bird is having declining reproduc- 
tive success which is linked to high residues 
of DDT and its degradation products in 
eggs which do not hatch and in dead young. 
This bird feeds only in the open ocean, and 
not where any spraying has occurred. It fol- 
lows, then, that the ocean has been con- 
taminated by DDT runoff to an extent that 
is harmful to carnivorous animals. 

A rational projection of the above results 
indicates the danger to other marine feed- 
“ing carnivores, which include most fish and 
many birds. The birds and game which ob- 
tain food from DDT-sprayed areas of land 
are also threatened. 

We are fully cognizant of the values of 
insecticide application. However, there do ex- 
ist insecticides which decompose into harm- 
less products after a period of days. It ap- 
pears, then, to be sheer folly to allow any- 
one to use DDT and dieldrin, insecticides 
which do not rapidly decompose and in fact 
are accumulated in the fat stores of the 
animal. 

It is our considered opinion that the 
United States should follow the lead of at 
least one European country (Hungary) in 
legislating against the use of these non- 
degradable insecticides as threats to the 
health of oceanic life, terrestrial birds and 
game, as well as animals which derive a 
measurable fraction of their food therefrom, 
humans not excluded, 

Sincerely, 

FRANK E. HANSON, 
Assistant Professor. 

DANIEL L. TREVINO, 
Graduate Student. 

JOHN A. MACDONALD, 
Graduate Student. 

Gary F. SHELTON, 
Research Associate. 
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DDT RESIDUES AND DECLINING REPRODUCTION 
IN THE BERMUDA PETREL 


(By Charles F. Wurster, Jr., Department of 
Biological Sciences, State University of 
New York, Stony Brook, and David B. Win- 
gate, Department of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, Paget East, Bermuda) 
ABSTRACT.—Residues of DDT [1,1,1-tri- 

chloro-2,2-bis(p-chlorophenyl) ethane] aver- 
aging 6.44 parts per million in eggs and 
chicks of the carnivorous Bermuda petrel in- 
dicate widespread contamination of an 
oceanic food chain that is remote from ap- 
plications of DDT. Reproduction by the pet- 
rel has declined during the last 10 years at 
the annual rate of 3.25 percent; if the de- 
cline continues, reproduction will fail com- 
pletely by 1978. Concentrations of residues 
are similar to those in certain terrestrial 
carnivorous birds whose productivity is also 
declining. Various considerations implicate 
contamination by insecticides as a probable 
major cause of the decline.) 

Many oceanic birds nested on Bermuda in 
1609 when the first cettlers arrived, the most 
abundant apparently being the Bermuda 
petrel, Pterodroma cahow. Within 20 years 
man and his imported mammals virtually ex- 
terminated this species; for nearly 300 years 
it was considered extinct. Several records of 
specimens since 1900 were followed in 1951 
by discovery of a small breeding colony?! 
and in 1967 22 pairs nested on a few rocky 
islets off Bermuda. With a total population of 
about 100 the petrel is among the world’s 
rarest birds. 

A wholly pelagic species, P, cahow visits 
land only to breed, breeds only on Ber- 
muda, and arrives and departs only at night. 
The single egg is laid underground at the 
end of a long burrow. When not in the bur- 
row the bird feeds far at sea, mainly on ceph- 
alopods; when not breeding it probably 
ranges over much of the North Atlantic. 

Reproduction by P. cahow has declined re- 
cently. The data since 1958 (Table 1) show 
an annual rate of decline of 3.25 = 1.05 per- 
cent; the negative slope of a weighted re- 
gression is significant (P, 015; F test). If 
this linear decline continues, reproduction 
will fail completely by 1978, with extinction 
of the species. 
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TABLE 1 
Pairs 


Year 


| 
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NOTE. ~ Reproductive success of the Bermuda petrel 
of established adult 
pairs icks survived 2 weeks 
after hatching. Numbers of pairs of unknown success (not 
included in calculations) appear in parentheses. Data 
32883 1961-67 are 8 

discovered. 


reproductive success; a, a constant; 
6, annual percen lecline in success; x’ year). The 
regression, weig by 5 y=251.9—3.25r 


Many recent reports have correlated di- 
minished reproduction by certain carnivorous 
birds with contamination by chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides 7. As the terminal 
member of a pelagic food chain, presumably 
feeding over much of the North Atlantic, the 
petrel may be expected to concentrate by 
many orders of magnitude any stable, lipid 
soluble chemicals, such as chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticides, present in lower trophic 
levels 35. In fact it should serve as an ideal 
environmental monitor for detection of in- 
secticide contamination as a general oceanic 
pollutant, rather than contamination result- 
ing directly from treatment of a specific land 
area’, When we analyzed several specimens 
of P. cahow for chlorinated hydrocarbon in- 
secticides, all samples contained DDT resi- 
dues . 

During March 1967 five unhatched eggs and 
dead chicks were collected from unsuccessful 
petrel burrows and stored frozen. The small 
size of the population precluded the sampling 
of living birds. Samples were analyzed for 
DDT, 0,p-DDT, DDE, DDD, dieldrin, and en- 
drin by electron-capture gas chroma- 
tography; the results are summarized in 
Table 2. No 0,p-DDT, dieldrin, or endrin was 
detected, but an independent laboratory de- 
tected a trace of dieldrin. 


relation y=a+bz. (y, rej 


TABLE 2 
Residues Percentages 
Sample (p.p.m.) 
DDT DDE DDD 
11. 02 237 258 25 
10.71 234 262 24 
3. 61 15 65 20 
4. 52 33 64 3 
6,08 33 62 5 
. 57 30 54 16 
6.97 229 266 25 
6. 44 31 62 7 


showed no sign of development. 
Aae confirmed by thin-layer chromatography (//). 
3 rene 5 months ive by Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, which also detected dieldrin at 0.02 p. p. m. 
4 Not included in averages. 
Fully developed chick died while hatching. 


Nore.—Residues of DDT (40) in parts per million (wet weight) in 


Bermuda petrel, collected 
expressed as percentages of the total, 


Certain identification were confirmed by 
thin-layer chromatography as follows: 
After Florisil cleanup,“ the unknown sam- 
ple was spotted on a thin-layer plate with 
l-ug authentic standard sample on both 
sides. After development, the unknown was 
masked by a strip of paper, and the stand- 
ards were sprayed with chromogenic 
l-reagent When spots were visible follow- 


Footnotes at end of article. 


ed in Bermuda in March 1967; proportions of D 


and chicks of the 
, DDE, and DDD are 


ing exposure to ultraviolet light, the mask- 
ing was removed, horizontal lines were 
drawn between the standard spots in order 
to locate corresponding compounds in the 
unknown, and these areas were scraped from 
the teens extracted with a few drops of 

a mixture of hexane and acetone (9:1 by 
wana Injection into the gas chromato- 
graph confirmed the presence of DDT, DDE, 
and DDD by showing the appropriate single 
peaks for these compounds. This confirma- 
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tion procedure was employed because the 
electron-capture detector is more sensitive 
than the chromogenic spray reagent in de- 
tecting minute amounts of these materials. 

Coincidental with diminishing reproduc- 
tion by the Bermuda petral is the presence 
of DDT residues averaging 6.44 parts per mil- 
lion (ppm) in its eggs and chicks. In itself 
this coincidence does not establish a causal 
relation, but these findings must be 
evaluated in the light of other studies. 
Whereas a healthy osprey (Pandion haliae- 
tus) population produces 2.2 to 2.5 young per 
nest, a Maryland colony containing DDT 
residues of 3.0 ppm in its eggs yielded 1.1 
young per nest, and a Connecticut colony 
containing 5.1 ppm produced only 0.5 young 
per nest; the Connecticut population has 
declined 30 percent annually for the past 9 
years. In New Brunswick, breeding success 
of American woodcocks (Philohela minor) 
showed a statistically significant inverse cor- 
relation with the quantity of DDT applied 
to its habitat in a given year. Furthermore, 
during 1962 and 1963, birds from unsprayed 
Nova Scotia showed breeding success nearly 
twice as great as did those from sprayed New 
Brunswick, where woodcock eggs averaged 
13 ppm of DDT residues during those 
years.’ 

In Britain five species of raptors, including 
the peregrine falcon (Falco peregrinus) and 
golden eagle (Aquila chrysaetos), carried 
residues of chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides in their eggs, averaging 5.2 ppm; each 
of these species has shown a decline in repro- 
duction and total population during recent 
years. By comparison, residues in the eggs 
of five species of corvids averaged 0.9 ppm, 
and breeding success and numbers have been 
maintained.“ It is noteworthy that during 
the last decade the peregrine has become 
extinct as a breeding bird in the eastern 
United States.“ Residues in bald eagle (Hali- 
aeetus leucocephalus) eggs averaged 10.6 
ppm, and this species also shows declining 
reproduction and population.’ Lake Michigan 
herring gulls (Larus argentatus), exhibiting 
very low reproductive success, averaged 120 
to 227 ppm. of DDT residues in the eggs, the 
suggestion being that susceptibility varies 
widely between species. 

In most of the above instances, including 
P. cahow, reduced success in breeding result- 
ed primarily from mortality of chicks before 
and shortly after hatching. Bobwhites (Coli- 
nus virginianus) and pheasants (Phasianus 
colchicus), fed sublethal diets of DDT or 
dieldrin, gave similar results; * a mechanism 
explaining chick mortality from dieldrin poi- 
soning during the several days after hatching 
has been presented.“ 

From studies of these birds and other avian 
carnivores a very widespread, perhaps world- 
wide, decline among many species of carniv- 
orous birds is apparent. The pattern of de- 
cline is characterized by reduced success in 
reproduction correlated with the presence of 
residues of chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides—primarily DDT. Our data for the Ber- 
muda petrel are entirely consistent with this 
pattern. 

Observations of aggressive behavior, in- 
creased nervousness, chipped eggshells, in- 
creased egg-breakage, and egg-eating by par- 
ent birds of several of the above species * 
suggest symptoms of a horomonal disturb- 
ance or a calcium deficiency, or both. More- 
over, DDT has been shown to delay ovulation 
and inhibit gonadal development in birds, 
probably by means of a horomonal mecha- 
nism, and low dosages of DDT or dieldrin in 
the diet of pigeons increased metabolism of 
steroid sex hormones by hepatic enzymes . 
A direct relation between DDT and calcium 
function has also been demonstrated, and 
these endocrine and calcium mechanisms 
could well be interrelated; DDT interferes 
with normal calcification of the arthropod 
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nerve axon, causing hyperactivity of the 
nerve and producing symptoms similar to 
those resulting from calcium deficiency.” 
Dogs treated with calcium gluconate are very 
resistant to DDT poisoning; female birds 
are more resistant than males “, perhaps be- 
cause of the calcium-mobilizing action of 
estrogenic hormones. 

Of major importance, then, was the dis- 
covery that a significant (P<.001) and wide- 
spread decrease in calclum content of egg- 
shells occurred between 1946 and 1950 in the 
peregrine falcon, golden eagle, and sparrow- 
hawk. Accipiter nisus. . This decrease corre- 
lates with the widespread introduction of 
DDT into the environment during those 
years, and further correlates with the onset 
of reduced reproduction and of the described 
symptoms of calcium deficiency. These 
multiple correlations indicate a high proba- 
bility that the decline in reproduction of 
most or all of these birds, including P. cahow, 
is causally related to their contamination 
by DDT residues. 

Other potential causes of the observed 
decline for the Bermuda petrel appear un- 
likely. The bird has been strictly protected 
and isolated since 1957, and it seems that 
human disturbance can be discounted. In 
such a small population, inbreeding could 
become important, but hatching failure is 
now consistent in pairs having earlier records 
of successful breeding, and deformed chicks 
are never observed. Furthermore, the effects 
of inbreeding would not be expected to in- 
crease at a time when the total population 
and probably the gene pool, is still increas- 
ing. The population increase results from 
artificial protection since 1957 from other 
limiting factors, especially competition for 
nest sites with tropic birds.™ 

It is very unlikely that the observed DDT 
residues in P. cahow were accumulated from 
Bermuda: the breeding grounds are confined 
to a few tiny, isolated, and uninhabited islets 
never treated with DDT, and the bird's feed- 
ing habits are wholly pelagic. Thus the pres- 
ence of DDT residues in all samples can 
lead only to the conclusion that this oceanic 
food chain, presumably including the plank- 
ton, is contaminated. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by reported analyses showing residues 
in related seabirds including two species of 
shearwaters from the Pacific™; seabird 
eggs; freshwater estuarine, and coastal 
plankton , plankton-feeding orga- 
nisms 2 , and other marine animals from 
various parts of the world These toxic 
chemicals are apparently very widespread 
within oceanic o „ and the evi- 
dence suggests that their ecological effects 
are important. 
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Portrait of Hope 
HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, our 
Nation has never more needed words of 
hope and prayer for rededication to the 
principles that have made America great 
and carried her through the crises of 
the past. 

Mr. S. B. Curiale, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has expressed this well in his poem, Por- 
trait of Hope,” dedicated to his own son, 
Joey. 

I ask unanimous consent that the poem 
and its dedication be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the poem 
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and dedication were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PORTRAIT OF HOPE 
(By S. B. Curiale) 


(Nore—I dedicate this to my son Joey, 
who, by his expressions and deeds, fortifies 
my hopes that he along with the millions of 
young Joeys throughout this nation, will 
grow to one day become the heartbeat of the 
United States of America.) 


Hear me someone, 

Anyone—anywhere in America. 

Hear me, please, even though I am young; 
This is Joey. 


You know who I am, 

You pass by me every day. 

Maybe along some ballfield, some yard, 
Or perhaps some church or street. 


At times you have seen me 
With black hair, brown eyes, 
Or blonde hair, blue eyes, 
Light skin or dark skin. 


But, however you see me, 

I am Joey, a young American boy; 
Who at times feels f A 
And often neglected and ignored. 


I want so to be seen, 

To be heard. 

I want someone to look at me 
And say, 

Joey, you are the future. 

On you we shall rely. 


But, confused are my countrymen, 
For they fail to see me 

As America itself, 

With its dreams, desires 

And ambitions for the future. 


There were in our past history 
Millions of Americans called Joey, 
Who at a moment's notice 

Rose up to defend their land. 


Why did they take up arms? 

Why did they leave 

For places unknown, fearlessly? 
Why were they willing to 

Lay down their lives 

Never to see their loved ones again? 


My youthful mind tells me 

Over and over again, 

The reason why 

Was to protect and preserve 

This land of Liberty and Democracy. 


O’hallowed are the grounds 

Which caress the nillions of Joeys 
Who gave, so that America might live, 
Grateful must we be, 

For their devotion and sacrifices. 

But truly we are not. 


As I speak out at this very moment, 
I cannot help but remember 

My silent conversation 

With the flag of our country. 

Old Glory! 


I remember, 

It was on a dark and misty morning 
In the playground of my school 
That I noticed Old Glory 

Motionless and silent. 


I moved closer, 

And stood beneath the staff 

Which carries her proudly, 

And whispered, “Old Glory, You look so sad! 
Why?” 

All at once, 

Her stripes moved gently, and I heard, 
Joey, Joey, how can I be happy? 

For as I rest atop this staff, 

I see darkness shrouding America. 


The winds which once echoed 
Across the mountain tops, 
America the Beautiful, now echoes, 
America the Land of Bigotry. 
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Joey, listen carefully, 

I was fashioned by the hands 

Of a lady who loved our land. 

And when first I was raised on high, 
I looked out over the rolling hills 
And mountain peaks and said, 

Blessed be this glorious nation! 


Each morning thereafter, 

The sun would kiss my thirteen stars, 
And send her warmth rippling through 
My fields of red, white and blue. 


Each day, those who made it possible 
That I become our nation’s symbol 
Paused beneath me 

In silent allegiance. 


When I say allegiance, Joey, 

It was not really to me. 

But to your valiant forefathers 
Who cleared and cultivated 
This once hostile wilderness. 


As they stood beneath me 

And pledged proudly their allegiance, 
They were in effect, 

Pledging their gratitude to those 
Who made me a reality. 


It seemed, 

That I was to be for them 
The saga of their struggles, 
Their heartaches, their desires 
And their goals. 


Now Joey, this very day, 

Some Americans burn me, kick me, 
And tear me to shreds. 

With malice, they are desecrating 
America herself. 


At the sight of all this, 

My future vanguard of freedom, 

I cry out, 

Shame, you ungrateful sons of America 
Shame, for you have dishonored me. 


These contemptible Americans, 

By their very actions, 

Tarnish the memory of all those 

Who fought and died 

On the many blood stained battlefields. 


I was there, Joey, 

At every battle. 

Many times I fell from the 

Hands of a fallen Knight of Freedom, 
And as I lay there motionless, 

Their blood seeped deeply 

Into my stars and stripes. 


Time and time again 

As the battle roared on, 

One of the on rushing brave 

Would pick me up. 

As I proudly fluttered in the wind, 

I cried out, God. God of this Universe, 
Bless Thy fallen sons 

Who gave, so that I 

Again could rise. 


Old Glory pauses a moment. 

Her stars look deep into Joey’s eyes. 
“Joey, My Joey, please hear me, 

Why do you cry? 

You must be brave and strong.” 


Moments pass, and I cry out 

In the silence of the morning, 

“My flag, My flag, 

How ashamed I am 

For the actions of my generation.” 


Gently I place my hand 

Over my heart and say, 

“To you my star-spangled gem 
I solemnly make this pledge:” 


I pledge, Old Glory, 

That from this day forward 

I shall with devotion. 

Go forth 

Among the youth of this nation, 
Cultivating the rebirth 

Of a new and more dedicated 
Generation. 
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A generation that will arise 

With a far greater determination 
Than ever before, 

To sow the seeds of understanding 
And rededication. 

We, by our actions, 

Shall let it be known to all 

That we, the youth of America, 
Are the self-ordained caretakers 
Of this vineyard of hope. 


My flag, I further pledge, 

That this generation I speak of 
Shall be guided by the motto 
“That our nation is indivisible; 
And will remain, 

America the Beautiful, forever!” 


Old Glory then began to wave. 

Her stars which were dulled 

By sadness, 

Began to glitter. 

“O Joey, 

Go Forth, my standbearer, forever 
With this pledge in your heart.” 


So now my fellow Americans 

From this day forward, 

When you see me, 

See in me, not just youth, 

But the life-line of hope 

That shall nourish this great Citadel— 


The United States of America. 
And when I speak, 

Listen to my heralding message, 
That work, sweat, and unity 


Shall rebuild this torn nation. 
Hear me when I say, 

That prayer is America’s answer. 
That prayer is our bridge 
Spanning the infinite distance 
Between earth and Heaven. 
Prayer shall guide us on 

As we travel the highways 

Of life, 

Carrying the torch of Liberty. 
As I speak to you of prayer, 
When and if you choose to pray, 
Pray for me 

And for all the Joeys in America; 
Asking God’s blessing 

And Guidance, 

In our quest for a better America. 
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John Place, of Chase Bank, Structures 
Changing Patterns of American Banking 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, on March 25, 
the distinguished executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
John B. M. Place, addressed the Secu- 
rity Analysts Society on the subject on 
American banking trends in general and 
those of the Chase Bank—New York 
City’s first and foremost bank—in 
particular. 

To those of my colleagues who occa- 
sionally speculate on the economic and 
decisionmaking patterns of a large com- 
mercial bank, I commend Mr. Place’s 
speech. Moreover, the speech also 
structures the changing tempo and op- 
erational methodology of Chase’s—and 
general commercial—banking enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Place’s excellent speech follows: 
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REMARKS BY JOHN B. M. PLACE, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, THE CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK, BEFORE SECURITY ANALYSTS SOCIETY, 
Boston, Mass., Marcu 25, 1968 
(Nore.—Charts referred to in text not 

printed in the Recorp.) 

I appreciate the invitation to appear be- 
fore you today to talk about the banking 
industry generally and Chase Manhattan in 
particular. 

Let me say at the outset that this is my 
first experience in appearing before analysts, 
either financial or psychiatric. 

Of the two, I much prefer the analysts 
like yourselves who concentrate on securi- 
ties rather than insecurities; who let the 
patient tell his story upright from the lec- 
tern rather than reclining on the couch; 
and who ask questions about figures that 
don’t depend for their appeal on either 
Metrecal or miniskirts! 

As I understand it, both types of analysts 
share a professional curiosity about extract- 
ing as much information as possible, and 
in this respect I hope my remarks will be 
responsive. In view of recent market develop- 
ments, I like to think that your willingness 
to listen to a banker reflects the current 
trend toward a more realistic valuation of 
earning power. 

At your places, you have copies of our 
1967 Annual Report. You also have a chart 
booklet entitled, “Perspective on Banking,” 
which I'd like to refer to, from time to time, 
to illustrate my points. 

If you'll look at Chart No, 1, you'll see that 
the growth of commercial bank deposits, 
loans and investments over the past two 
decades has generally paralleled that of the 
gross national product. Paraphrasing the fa- 
mous political slogan of your New England 
neighbors in Maine: As the economy goes, 
so goes commercial banking.” 

The U.S. economy has turned in a remark- 
ably impressive performance in recent years— 
thanks, in part, to the New England-based 
technology that enables us to make more 
and better products with less and less effort. 
Our broader measures of economic activity 
like gross national product and personal in- 
come have soared. Since 1950, disposable per- 
sonal income has grown 163% in total and 
GNP has increased 175%. 

How has commercial banking done by com- 
parison with these broad economic measures? 
As indicated in Charts 1 and 2 in the book- 
let, commercial banking has equalled the 
overall economy in some respects and sur- 
passed it in others. Total deposits have ad- 
vanced in step with the economy since 1950, 
as have net loans and investments. Commer- 
clal-bank earnings, moreover, have grown 
faster than the economy, and faster than to- 
tal corporate profits over the entire period. 
Bank earnings have shown a long-term 
growth rate of close to 8% annually. 

What's more, the growth in bank earnings 
has been more stable than overall corporate 
profits. Even in periods when corporate 
profits leveled off or declined, earnings of the 
nation’s commercial banks generally contin- 
ued to move ahead, as shown in Chart 2. Last 
year was a notable case in point. 

How has Chase Manhattan fared rela- 
tive to other commercial banks? Charts 4 

9 show that Chase’s deposits over 
the past decade have risen faster than those 
of other New York banks as a group and 
faster than the composite of twenty-four 
leading banks across the country. As shown 
in Chart 13, our assets have more than 
doubled over the past ten years, with the 
ratio of earning assets to the total hovering 
around 72%. Chase’s per share earnings have 
grown at an annual rate of 8.2% over the 
seven years ended in 1961, and 7.4% over the 
most recent seven-year span. This growth ex- 

ceeds that of New York City banks as a 

group, and compares favorably with leading 

banks across the country. 

Of course, neither we nor the nation’s other 
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commercial banks have had our progress 
handed to us on a platter. We've had to 
hustle and we’ve had problems along the 
way. 

One has been the cost-price squeeze, re- 
sulting from the rapid rise in the cost of time 
and savings deposits. At Chase Manhattan, 
our interest costs have risen from $41 million 
in 1960 to $283 million in 1967. However, the 
upward trend of interest costs leveled off last 
year, the rise amounting to less than 1%. 

Another problem for the major banks has 
been the restriction on their overseas activi- 
ties, resulting from the persistent balance- 
of-payments deficits. Because foreign loans 
earn a somewhat higher return than domestic 
loans, this inevitably has had an impact 
on earnings, and has added a measure of un- 
certainty to the banking outlook. In our own 
bank, however, through disciplined plan- 
ning and judicious use of resources available 
at our foreign branches and associates, we 
have been able to take care of subsidiaries 
of U.S. corporations as well as other overseas 
customers. A recent review of our 1968 projec- 
tions—in light of the Government’s new pro- 
gram—indicates that average loans by our 
International Department, including over- 
seas branches, will run higher than last year, 
and the earnings prospects are quite favor- 
able. 

A further element of difficulty has been the 
vast complex of regulation and legislation, 
both actual and proposed, which banks have 
had to live with. On the regulatory front, we 
at Chase had some experience in this regard 
in our abortive attempts to acquire the 
Diners Club and to affiliate with a group of 
upstate banks in New York. On the legislative 
front, we have been faced with efforts in Con- 
gress to broaden substantially the lending 
powers of savings-and-loan associations and 
mutual savings banks, and put them into 
even more active competition with commer- 
cial banks. As commercial bankers, we don’t 
object to the prospect of intensified competi- 
tion. What we are concerned about, though, 
is that the competition be on an equal foot- 
ing as far as taxes and reserve requirements 
are concerned, and that it be consistent with 
the broader needs of effective monetary and 
credit policy. 

So, as I say, the banking industry has had 
its share of problems. But, to me, the signifi- 
cant—and often overlooked—point is that 
banks, by and large, have learned to cope 
with these problems and to adjust effectively 
to the changes that have been taking place 
at a swiftly accelerating tempo. Their per- 
formance under these circumstances seems 
to me a resounding refutation of the claims 
that bankers are a stodgy and unimaginative 
lot. I see banking not in any sense as a ma- 
ture market” but as a continuing and ex- 
citing growth area for the future, and I'd 
like to mention some trends which I think 
reinforce this view. 

Certainly one of the most significant is the 
changing character of our business. You 
sometimes hear it said that bank earnings 
have gone up in recent years mainly because 
of the rise in interest rates, and that now 
with the prime at 6% there is not much room 
to move ahead. This argument, it seems to 
me, ignores the salient fact that bank earn- 
ings depend not only on the rate structure 
but, importantly, on volume as well. 

Banking has shifted from a low-volume, 
high-markup operation to a high-volume, 
low-markup business. A larger portion of our 
money comes from time deposits upon which 
we pay interest. This has trimmed our mark- 
up. But this same time money has provided 
us with much larger resources which we have 
been able to use to good advantage in higher 
yielding loans and other assets. 

Banks’ net operating earnings have in- 
creased every year since 1961, as Chart 2 in- 
dicates. Last year, Chase’s earnings per share 
rose 7%, while profit margins—that is, net 
after taxes divided by gross operating in- 
come—held at the 16.1% level of the year 
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before. It is noteworthy that profit margins 
on total earning assets have been relatively 
steady since 1965. 

From the investor’s standpoint, I believe 
the most realistic measure of profitability is 
the return on stockholders’ equity. As you 
can see on Chart 21, five years ago Chase 
Manhattan's net operating earnings as a per 
cent of year-end equity amounted to 9.5%; 
last year it was up to 10.9% on the basis of 
year-end capital and surplus funds, and 
11.3% on average equity during the year. 

In the face of a continuing capital short- 
age, interest rates are likely to remain high. 
While these rates may go still higher, most 
observers feel that bank earnings growth— 
in the future as in the recent past—must 
come largely from increases in activity and in 
earning assets. 

During the past decade, Chase Manhat- 
tan's earning assets have grown at an annual 
rate of about 10%. Assuming that the econ- 
omy continues to move forward, we would 
expect our assets, at the very least, to keep 
pace with the national growth trend. 

As a low-markup business, banking has 
had to develop a keener cost-consciousness 
than ever before. With the help of com- 
puters, banks are beginning to get a much 
better focus on the cost and profitability of 
their services. They are working out new 
approaches to compensation which, over the 
longer run, should prove more equitable to 
the customer and more profitable to the 
banks. 

At Chase Manhattan, for example, we are 
preparing to consolidate our bank operations 
units, including our battery of electronic 
computers, in new quarters that we believe 
will go a long way toward stabilizing our 
costs. These units, now scattered through five 
locations, will be moved next year into the 
largest office building ever constructed in the 
Wall Street area. Chase will take over the 
first 24 floors at the outset, with an option 
to buy the entire 50-story building after 15 
years of occupancy. This consolidation should 
make possible greater efficiency and numer- 
ous economies over the longer run. 

As a high-volume business, intent on in- 
creasing this volume, banking has deepened 
its penetration of additional markets to 
broaden the base of its earnings, For example, 
since 1960, commercial banks have increased 
their share of the market in installment 
credit from 39% to 44%. In auto loans, they 
have moved up from 46% to 58% of the total. 
They are making strong inroads into the 
mortgage loan market. 

Until recently, many banks found that 
loans of small amounts were not economical 
because of the costs of credit investigations, 
handling and processing. But now credit 
cards and check-guarantee cards, by reducing 
these costs and providing greater flexibility, 
are changing all that. Through these innova- 
tions, banks stand to capture an increasingly 
larger share of the consumer loan business in 
the future. 

Some have suggested that the credit card 
represents a first step toward the so-called 
“checkless society.” In my judgment, it pays 
to take a hard look at this concept of a check- 
less society, and not be overwhelmed by it. 
What we are talking about, of course, is the 
direct transfer of funds from one account to 
another through the use of electronic devices 
and without the authorization of a written 
instrument, such as a check. Technically, di- 
rect transfers of this type already are pos- 
sible. But they entail grave problems of cost, 
security and even convenience which need to 
be surmounted. Moreover, there remains a 
large question as to whether many customers 
would themselves prefer such a system, even 
if it proved to be cheaper. 

All in all, the check has a lot to be said 
in its favor, and I don’t for a moment feel 
that it is going to disappear altogether. 
What seems more likely is that the check 
will gradually be replaced in various func- 
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tions as it becomes evident that these can be 
performed either better or more cheaply by 
other means. Already many steps are being 
taken to economize on checks. Payroll and 
dividend deposit plans are a case in point, as 
well as plans for automatic payment by 
banks of utility, mortgage, insurance and 
other bills for the individual. In the case of 
corporate payments, direct transfer of large 
sums around the country through Federal 
Reserve leased wire is already growing rapid- 
ly. Personally, I'm persuaded that the move 
toward direct funds transfer will continue 
to be evolutionary, rather than revolution- 


ary. 

Another banking trend with significant im- 
plications for the future is that demand de- 
posits have come back into style. After level- 
ing off for several years, these old bread-and- 
butter standbys are moving up again, as 
Chart 6 in your booklet shows. For instance, 
from 1961 to 1965, average net demand de- 
posits of New York banks rose by less than 
1% a year. But in 1966 the gain was 1.9% 
for all banks and 2.4% for Chase; in 1967 
it was 7% for all banks and 9.5% for Chase. 

Cyclical elements, though present, do not 
appear to be the dominant forces behind this 
upturn. More lasting factors are involved. For 
example, the leeway that business firms have 
for economizing on their cash has been nar- 
rowing. For the future, even with continu- 
ing use of sophisticated financial manage- 
ment techniques, corporate cash needs 
should more closely mirror business growth. 

As loans to business have risen, so have 
supporting balances. Much of the recent im- 
provement in net demand deposits, shown in 
Chart 6, has been in business deposits. Many 
firms are carrying larger balances as payment 
for the banking services they receive. Addi- 
tions to demand deposits as payment for 
banking services rendered also explain much 
of the rise that has occurred in inter-bank 
deposits. 

Experience with tight money in 1966 has 
led many business firms to reassess the 
value of prospective credit resources in a 
tight-money market. In addition to increas- 
ing deposits to improve their liquidity, they 
are also seeking to enlarge the credit pool 
they can draw upon. By maintaining larger 
continuing deposits with a bank, they are 
putting themselves in a position where loans 
will be more readily available if another 
money squeeze should occur. 

A third trend of significance for the fu- 
ture is the increasing emphasis on what 
might be called creative customer services. 
More and more corporate customers are se- 
lecting their principal bank on the basis of 
what specialized services it can perform. 

Let me cite an example from our own ex- 
perience. As you gentlemen know, under- 
standing the technological content of indus- 
trial activity is often vital to the financial 
success of a business firm. ng the 
need for evaluating technological influences 
that affect growth, Chase Manhattan has 
been supplementing its resources with 
highly-skilled technical specialists who work 
in tandem with our bankers. 

Whenever one of our loan officers sees a 
need for expert technical counsel, he calls 
upon the skills of the technical director ex- 


chemicals, coal, electronics, forest products, 
metals, mining, textiles and tion, 
Chase has mobilized the diversified talents 
and understanding of these men into a Tech- 
nical Services Division offering capabilities 
unique in modern banking. The work of this 
unit complements similar expertise which 
has existed for many years in our Energy and 
Aerospace Divisions. 

We are entering an era when banks must 
anticipate the needs of the customer— 
whether corporate or individual—and come 
up quickly with the means of satisfying these 
needs. Many banking services are rooted in 
the sophisticated use of computers. For in- 
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stance, corporate and agency trust services 
are being computerized with a resulting in- 
crease in profit potential as well as in the 
capacity for handling an expanding volume 
of business at decreasing unit costs. Com- 
puter-alded security and portfolio analysis 
holds out promise of improved selection and 
performance in the years ahead. As computers 
and electronic communications devices ex- 
pand, so will the range of services which 
banks can offer their customers at a profit. 

A fourth trend to bear in mind is the 
growing profit potential in international 

at a time when businesses are mak- 
ing their day-to-day decisions and long-range 
plans in light of the opportunities of a 
global market. 

Commercial banks are helping immeasur- 
ably to shape the emerging world market, 
and they stand to benefit greatly from that 
market. Indeed, some of these benefits are 
already evident. At Chase Manhattan, the 

from our international branches 
have grown impressively in the past five 
years. Additionally, our expanding interna- 
tional capabilities have given us a distinct 
competitive edge in going after business in 
the United States. 

The rapid rise of international banking 
has dictated a flexible approach to service 
customers most efficiently. At Chase Man- 
hattan, we've found that, in certain cases, 
direct representation through branches or 
representatives’ offices is clearly more ad- 
vantageous. 

In other cases, we've preferred to become 
associated with local institutions. By doing 
this route, we are able to gain immediate 
access to deposits, which we would not get 
so quickly with a new branch. We also bene- 
fit from the existing experienced manage- 
ment. At the present time, we have associa- 
tions with five banks in Latin America, and 
four in Western Europe. Through one of 
these European banks we have extensive in- 
terests on the continent of Africa. All in all, 
we have some form of representation in 50 
countries around the world. 

Taken as a group, our overseas associates 
maintain a combined total of over 1,400 lo- 
cations, with combined deposits equivalent 
to some $3 billion. We own varying per- 
centages in these associates. They are be- 
ginning to return attractive dividends, and 
over the longer run we expect the returns— 
direct and indirect—to be increasingly im- 
portant in our overall picture. 

Over and above the trends I have men- 
tioned, the growth of our national economy 
will have a key influence on the extent to 
which bank assets increase in the years 
ahead, At Chase Manhattan, our economists 
are unanimous in the belief that prospects 
for the decade of the Seventies are very 
bright, indeed, because they see several un- 
derlying factors working in our favor. 

One is the tremendous increase in the na- 
tion’s effort in research and development 
an effort, incidentally, which is bringing a 
heavy demand for capital. R & D expenditures 
more than doubled between 1950 and 1955, 
doubled from 1955 to 1960, and Lave about 
doubled again since 1960. If one makes a 
rough adjustment for the rise in prices, our 
real effort in R & D may have multiplied 
five times or so since 1950. 

No one can say with assurance what the 
explosion in technology will mean for the 
economy. At the very least, though, it should 
mean that we can maintain the growth in 
our overall productivity of 3%-plus of the 
last two decades, which is a greater growth 
than in the past. But it may well point to 
an acceleration in productivity gains, and 
this is what underwrites the rise in real 
living standards. 

This huge increase in research and devel- 
opment is cne of our basic sources of 
strength, but there are others as well. The 
very size of our economy, for example, and 
the fact that we have enjoyed great pros- 
perity and growth in the period since World 
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War II. We have managed to provide jobs 
at good wages for the great majority of those 
able and willing to work. 

A striking characteristic of the U.S. econ- 
omy is the steady broadening and deepening 
of consumer markets. The big population 
surge in the next decade will be in the age 
group 18-to-29—those who are going to 
work, getting married, and buying all the 
things a family needs. With prospects of ris- 
ing incomes, these young families will be 
likely to use credit heavily. 

When it comes to translating these broad 
trends into terms of their impact on specific 
industries, you are far more adept than I am. 
My own feeling, though, is that if we can 
get our financial house in order with the 
proper mix of fiscal and monetary policies, 
we can restore wage and price stability and 
make the decade ahead one of impressive 
achievement, prosperity and opportunity. 

As far as banking is concerned, I believe 
that earnings will continue to advance at 
least in stride with the growth of our na- 
tional economy. At Chase Manhattan, our 
first quarter earnings have been running 
ahead of the comparable 1967 quarter, and 
we anticipate a good year. 

We consider ourselves well positioned to 
take advantage of the developments I have 
outlined in my presentation. In addition to 
our international banking facilities, we have 
an e network of branches in New 
York City and adjacent Nassau and West- 
chester counties that now numbers 145. Over 
the next five years, we expect to add at least 
another 20 branches, and we believe it is 
only a matter of time when adjoining coun- 
ties to which New Yorkers have spread will 
become available for bank branching. 

We have a young management team, yet 
one that has been fully seasoned in the rigors 
of commercial banking competition. The 
average age of our Executive Vice Presidents 
is 51, and of our Senior Vice Presidents 49. 
Over the next five years, fewer than 15% of 
our principal executives will reach retirement 
age. 

The bank has benefited enormously from 
a long-standing policy of rotating key execu- 
tives in order to broaden the base of 
rience in its officer ranks. This has helped 
promote closer teamwork and has brought 
about improved communications and in- 
creased efficiency for the bank as a whole. 

We are confident that the combination of 
experienced and creative management, plus 
the bank's ability to offer an ever-widening 
range of profitable services, plus its flexibil- 
ity in designing new ways to serve corporate 
and individual customers at home and 
abroad, will enable us to realize worthwhile 
earnings growth in the years ahead. 


A Pledge for War’s End 
HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, one of the 
great challenges America faces is that of 
eliminating the terrible wrath poverty 
and despair has imposed on many of our 
cities and rural areas. I am sincerely 
hopeful that America can convert its 
enormous outflow of money and mate- 
rials from defense to domestic uses once 
the Vietnam war is concluded. We must 
meet the enemy of poverty at home just 
as strategically and forcefully as we 
meet aggression and threats to our se- 
curity abroad. I was therefore greatly 
interested to note that Sargent Shriver, 
as Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, recently proposed a “plow- 
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share pledge” for all Americans. Echoing 
the Biblical aspiration that nations may 
one day hammer their swords into plow- 
shares, Mr. Shriver’s pledge carries a 
great challenge for all of us who would 
abide by it. Representative CARL PERKINS 
has already taken the first step forward. 
The Christian Science Monitor of Feb- 
ruary 27 editorialized on the “plowshare 
pledge” and I ask unanimous consent to 
include those comments for the attention 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLEDGE ron War's END 


Those who are concerned that the war in 
Vietnam is draining off e~ergies and dollars 
that could be wonderfully applied to the 
plight of the poor could well consider the 
pledge recently urged on Americans by Sar- 
gent Shriver. 

It was simply a pledge that, when the 
Vietnam war ends, the billions being spent 
annually on Vietnam would be committed to 
solving the pressing human problems of the 
the United States. 

The hope has frequently been expressed: 
“Oh, if we could just expend on rehabili- 
tation of the impoverished, and on the de- 
cayed city ghettos, the sums that are going 
into Vietnam!” 

Simultaneously the apprehension has been 
expressed that, with the war's end, Congress 
would refuse to vote any such sum—the fig- 
ure of $25 billion is mentioned—to domestic 
needs. Instead, that the country would sim- 
ply embark on a grand prosperity spree. 

But supposing each American undertook 
a kind of mental resolve that, with the war's 
end, this unfinished business of the Ameri- 
can poor, and the plight of the cities, would 
be taken up afresh and with zest! 

Addressing a student assembly at Notre 
Dame, Mr. Shriver, director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, urged such a “na- 
tional examination of conscience.” He fur- 
ther suggested that the United States embark 
on a national program to create new careers, 
not just for the poor but for the more well- 
to-do middle class. 

“We haven’t used our young people,” he 
said. “Right now, the greatest opportunity to 
bring about social change belongs to the 
middle-class capitalists.” So he urged stu- 
dents, when they matured into businessmen, 
to be “available” to the poor: Available as 
bankers for loans to poor men who would 
start businesses in the slums. Available to 
give a few hours a week to job training pro- 
grams. Available to Negro architects who 
would rebuild a ghetto. Available to adult 
education classes. Available as legal aid 
volunteers. 

Representative Carl Perkins, chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
said in December he would seek to increase 
the antipoverty program for fiscal 1969 by 
$1 billion if Vietnam war costs substantially 
decreased. This is the right beginning. 

Mr. Shriver, though antipoverty boss, isn’t 

self-serving remarks. The fact is, 
when the war subsides the United States will 
seriously need—for both its economic welfare 
and its moral self-respect—to have made 
some very substantial swords-into-plow- 
shares commitment. 


A Civil Riots Bill 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
has long been my position, which I have 
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stated many times before the Senate, 
that the provisions of the recently de- 
bated so-called civil rights bill are not 
in the best interests of the Nation. I be- 
lieve that the legislation is unconstitu- 
tional in the extent to which it grants 
new powers to the Federal Government 
not delegated in the Constitution. I also 
believe that the legislation destroys the 
rights of some in order to promote the 
dubiously claimed rights of others. 

The proposed legislation, which re- 
cently passed the Senate, was discussed 
in an excellent editorial entitled, “A Civil 
Riots Bill,” published in the State news- 
paper. The editorial points out the ques- 
tionable assumptions underlying passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Civ Rrors BILL 


The civil rights bill that cleared the Sen- 
ate probably would have zero effect on the 
summer riots, as the senators must have 
known. But they knew, too, that the Presi- 
dent’s riot commission had suggested a 
correlation. 

In terms of political necessity, it behooved 
more than one senator to don the mask of 
statesmanship, puff out the shirt-front and 
appear to be impressed. Some few may even 
have been impressed. Nevertheless, it was 
the riot report, exploding like a skyrocket, 
that signaled the end of rational debate and 
gave rise to the emotionalism that was per- 
mitted to shape the fate of the bill—down 
to and including the anti-riot amendments, 
for whatever good they may do. 

The Senate has not voted to extend civil 
rights. It has voted to exorcise evil spirits. 

It was a useless enterprise, even assuming 
that the riot report was correct. The Senate 
would prohibit racial discrimination in the 
sale and rental of housing and would provide 
federal protection to Negroes exercising their 
civil rights. 

This is what the riots were all about? No 
such thing. Not even the riot commission was 
foolish enough to suggest that Negroes rioted 
and looted last summer and previously be- 
cause (1) the police disdained to protect their 
civil rights or (2) Negroes were being turned 
away by the doorman at the Ritz. 

Whatever the causes of the riots, they run 
much deeper than that. The commission con- 
ceded as much, laying the blame on such im- 
ponderables as “white racism” and Negro 
hostility toward a predominately white so- 
ciety. Will the civil rights bill cure racism or 
make it worse? Will the Negro cease to be 
hostile once he moves next door to “white 
racists” or will he seethe with new intensity? 
The Senate had no time for such questions. 

Some will argue, as indeed they have been 
doing, that the bill should have passed as a 
matter of simple justice. But this is to con- 
tend that there exist, first, an unconditional 
right to purchase or rent and, second, a fed- 
eral police power in an area where it was 
never thought to exist. And such power would 
be on call not to everyone, mind you, but 
only to Negroes exercising their civil rights. 
These are dubious assumptions, to say the 
least. 

The bill is bad law. The entire “open hous- 
ing” concept is an affront to legal procedure, 
the sanctity of contracts, and the rights of 
property owners. 

What the Senate has proposed is at once 
a sham assault on the causes of riot and a 
very real assault on the private right to dis- 
pose of property. In addition, the bill would 
undermine the federal system in an im- 
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portant respect; by establishing, for certain 
common law offenses, a national police force. 

The very title of the bill is erroneous. This 
is not a civil rights bill at all. It is a civil 
riots bill, and a poor one at that. Though 
the Senate has capitulated, let us hope that 
the House will stand by the law and good 
sense, no matter what curious interpretations 
are put on the riot commission report. 


A Tribute to the Late Claud F. 
Young, M.D. 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
I include the following eulogy taken 
from the official document of the M. W. 
Grand Lodge of A.F. & A.M. of Kansas, 
Topeka, Kans., concerning Dr. Claud 
F. Young, whose life was devoted to the 
service of his fellow man. Dr. Young was 
long a resident of Washington, D.C., 
where he was Secretary General of the 
Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite 
Southern Jurisdiction, and was known 
and loved by many members of the U.S. 
Congress. The eulogy follows: 


A Micury Oak Has FALLEN IN THE FOREST 
OF FREEMASONRY 


Death came suddenly, even when it was 
not entirely unexpected. Our beloved and 
distinguished Brother had been suffering 
intermittently since undergoing surgery for 
the removal of a foot, injured in an automo- 
bile accident several years previously. 

However, he had been more active in recent 
days and on Monday, March 4, had paid a 
visit to the Clinic in Fort Scott which he had 
helped found in 1916 and which still bears 
the name of the Newman Young Clinic. On 
the following afternoon, he is reported to 
have been writing a letter while Mrs. Young 
had left for an errand and upon her return, 
found that Bro Claud had suffered a seizure. 
The death of “Doc” as he was affectionately 
called, removes from the rolls of our Grand 
Lodge one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of our jurisdiction. He has achieved 
eminence in the medical profession and was 
recognized as a physician and surgeon of 
outstanding ability. In addition he had 
achieved Masonic standing in the Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite Southern Juris- 
diction that was worldwide. As Secretary 
General, which office he filled from October 
1952 until his retirement on December 31, 
1966, he had visited extensively in the U.S.A., 
Canada and Europe. 

His Masonic activity began shortly after he 
was 21 in Bowie, Texas, Lodge No. 578. He 
was Senior Warden of the Lodge when he 
moved his practice to Kansas. He took up in 
Rising Sun Lodge where he had left off and 
from there began working in all branches of 
Masonry, serving as head of all the York 
Rite bodies in Fort Scott and particularly 
in the Fort Scott Consistory of the Scottish 
Rite. He was coroneted a 33° Hon. on Novem- 
ber 16, 1933 and was later advanced to Active 
Membership in the Supreme Council in 1939. 
He has served as the Soy. Inspector General 
for the State of Kansas since appointment 
to that post in 1938. The year 1939 was large 
in his Masonic life for that was also the 
year that he presided over the Grand Lodge 
of Kansas. He has for many years been 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. His death will leave a huge void in 
our fraternal circles. 
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Rhodesia: Target for U.N. Hate 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more Americans are asking why Rho- 
desia must be made the hate scapegoat 
for the U.N. extremists and some de- 
structive press media. -` 

Little Rhodesia—a friendly, progres- 
sive, free nation of great men in the 
heartland of South Africa. 

As the U.N. Security Council meets 
shortly to actually consider a world effort 
of escalated war against a dignified, civ- 
ilized leadership, it behooves those of us 
who know the smears and lies focused on 
a small segment of our society to speak 
out in defense of truth and fairness. We 
must never permit the U.N. or defunct 


Socialist British to sell public opinon on. 


any action to escalate war sanctions 
against courageous Rhodesia, just be- 
cause her people believe in self-govern- 
ment and law and order. 

I include recent news releases to show 
the inconsistent attitudes and double 
standards of the world intellectual com- 
munity. 

They seem disinterested in facts, but 
become highly incensed at having their 
theories proven false and their threats 
unheeded. Facts and truth merely con- 
fuse some intellectuals. 

The material follows: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 
Mar. 17, 1968] 

A BRITISH View: THE UNITED STATES COULD 
HELP BRITAIN GET OFF AN EXPENSIVE HOOK 
(By Anthony Lejeune) 

Lonpon.—The Africans hanged in Rhodesia 
were in no sense innocent men. To treat them 
as heroes or m: as, for example, the 
Indian Parliament did, observing a minute’s 
silence “in homage” to them—is nauseating 
hypocrisy. They were ruthless murderers and 
terrorists. 

The length of time which had elapsed since 
their conviction, however, would in Britain, 
though perhaps not in America, normally 
have been considered sufficient reason for 
a reprieve. The Rhodesians are tougher, 
though; which is natural enough in view of 
the bloodcurdling threats of violence con- 
stantly being leveled against them. 

I doubt, therefore, whether Ian Smith 
would have reprieved those first three mur- 
derers in any case. But he just might have 
done it if it hadn’t been for the British gov- 
ernment’s bombastic announcement that 
they had been reprieved by the queen. This 
made the executions inevitable. 

To make the announcement in this way 
was flagrant politics. If the British govern- 
ment had been concerned primarily with the 
fate of the condemned men, there were sev- 
eral less provocative moves it could have 
tried. 

In the end, worse than nothing was 
achieved. The queen’s authority has been 
further depreciated and the sentimental re- 
gard which some Rhodesians still had for the 
crown has been lessened. Britain has been 
made to look more foolish than ever, and 
the chances of a settlement—if they existed 
at all—have diminished. 

These consequences were entirely pre- 
dictable. To expect otherwise was mere fan- 
tasy. But then fantasy has ruled British pol- 
icy toward Rhodesia ever since this affair 
began, 
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The British government simply refused 
to believe that UDI (unilateral declaration 
of Independence) would happen—until it 
happened. They believe that economic sanc- 
tions would end the rebellion “in weeks, not 
months”. The months passed, and the British 
government tried oil sanctions. Independent 
Rhodesia went calmly on, unshaken. Now 
new, and equally futile, twists of the screw 
are being planned. 

Again; it was alt entirely predictable by 
anyone with the slightest knowledge of 
southern Africa. But liberals notoriously be- 
lieve what they want to helieve and refuse 
to acknowledge any evidence to the con- 
trary 


The basis of the whole dispute is equally 
outside reason, The Rhodesians gain nothing 
by pointing to the tranquility of their own 
country and comparing it with the chaos, 
the bloodshed, the Communist and national- 
ist tyrannies to the north. The liberals care 
for none of these things. Their concern is not 
for freedom in a general sense, let alone for 
order and prosperity, nor even for democracy 
as such (“One man, one vote—once,” it has 
been rightly observed, is the slogan for most 
African nationalist regimes). 

Nor do they seem to mind when one race, 
in Nigeria massacres another, and the north- 
ern Sudanese persecute the southern Su- 
danese, and the black Kenyans oppress the 
brown Kenyans. The liberals’ wrath is re- 
served for one situation only—the rule of 
white men over black men. 

Since their position is ideological, it cannot 
be shaken by mere facts or reasoned argu- 
ments about good or bad government, but, 
similarly, the Rhodesians are not going to be 
shaken by arguments based on an ideology 
which they do not share. 

They have no intention of giving in, and 
it seems increasingly improbable that they 
can be made to. The likeliest long-term fore- 
cast is of closer association between the 
white-ruled countries of southern Africa, 
steadily growing prosperity and (if the out- 
side world leaves them alone) developing and 
moderating racial policies. 

Realism demands that we should accept 
this likelihood, and strive for an ameliora- 
tion, not an intensification, of bitterness and 
old hostilities. 

America could end the quarrel with Rho- 
desia tomorrow merely by refusing any long- 
er to play the silly game of sanctions or to 
pretend that Ian Smith is not the real prime 
minister of Rhodesia. In doing so, she would 
serve the best interests of Britain (by getting 
her off a very expensive hook), and of all 
Rhodesians both white and black. 


[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
Feb. 12, 1968] 
MURDER IN MALAWI 

As we have told our readers before, we 
would prefer to bring you only good news, 
pleasant news, the sort of news that is 
nice with which to start the day or to read 
after supper when you are seated in your 
favorite chair. Alas, there are some ugly but 
important facts of life which should be 
brought to the attention of our readers so 
they can see the world as it really is, not as 
the theorists in Washington think it is. 

So today at the top of our back page is the 
rather horrifying and dreadful account of the 
anti-Christian atrocities that have been 
recently perpetrated in Malawi, one of those 
new, so-called “nations” in Africa which 
have received such great praise from Vice 
President Humphrey and other members of 
the Johnson administration who are busily 
seeking to gain negro votes here in the United 
States. 

As a matter of fact, Republican Sen. Brooke 
of Massachusetts was equally fatuous in his 
praise during his recent African trip. 

You have not heard the voice of one single 
prominent civil rights leader in the United 
States or one prominent clergyman or Gov- 
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ernment official raised in protest against 
what is happening in Malawi. 

Until this newspaper printed these facts, 
probably few other newspapers in the United 
States have told the story of the atrocities 
currently going on in this part of Africa. 

In the meanwhile, our government pursues 
its insane policy of boycott and attack 
against the only two stable and orderly gov- 
ernments, those of South Africa and Rho- 
desia where they transplant hearts—not eat 
them, as they do in other parts of Africa, 

The insanity of the official policy of our 
government is purely unforgivable. It is so 
utterly stupid. 

Ten years ago, long before the atrocities of 
the Congo and all the trouble there, this 
newspaper's negro foreign correspondent, 
Philippa Schuyler, pointed out that while she 
was very proud of her race, truth and reality 
compelled her to say that after extensive 
travels through Africa, where she gave piano 
concerts during the inaugurations of a num- 
ber of the presidents of the newly-freed na- 
tions, she was drawn to the conclusion that 
if the white man withdrew his rule from 
black Africa at this particular time we would 
see, not progress, but reversion to the worst 
type of tribal warfare, witch doctor rule, 
brutalities and unmentionable atrocities. 

This brilliant and talented girl, although 
only about 24 at the time, had, as always, a 
rare insight into truth and reality. Philippa 
Schuyler could see and predict accurately 
what would happen in Africa. But this bit 
of logic eluded the great men in the White 
House and the State Department who, under 
Republicans as well as Democratic adminis- 
trators, carried on hysterical pressure to 
make the European nations withdraw their 
governing powers from Africa and turn loose 
this group of uneducated savages, who first 
took out their cruelty and viciousness on 
any white settlers who happened to be 
handy. 

Now, as pointed out in the article on the 
back page which was brought to this news- 
paper’s attention by Mr. Stephen Konides of 
Bedford, news service director of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in New Hampshire, the newly- 
freed blacks are terrorizing, beating, raping 
and murdering other blacks whom they don’t 
happen to like. 

Freed from the civilizing effects of the 
white man’s courts and justice, they have 
reverted to the full savagery of their nature. 

Read the terrifying truth at the top of 
our back page today. 

You don’t hear George Romney, Richard 
Nixon or any other presidential candidate 
raising his voice on behalf of these suffering 
pooma It might cost some negro votes, you 

know. 

You don’t hear any prominent ministers 
or leading civil libertarians in the United 
States coming to the defense of these people. 

You don’t even read about it in news- 
papers or hear about it over the radio, 

If anybody is going to rescue these people, 
it will be through your efforts. 

So do as the article suggests. Write to the 
people whose names are listed at the end of 
this article and tell them what you think 
of this kind of brutality. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 16, 1968 


Rep Cross FOILED IN EFFORT To At NIGERIA 
War Victims 
(By Andrew Borowiec) 


Geneva—African passions are preventing 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
from helping the victims of the Nigerian civil 
war. 

The Geneva-based organization, which has 
braved war theaters the world over to bring 
help, yesterday pathetically admitted its in- 
adequacy in coping with the African mind. 

The committee has been forced to cancel 
the flight of a chartered plane with seven 
tons of medical supplies and a 10-man team 
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that was to fly to secessionist Biafra via the 
Spanish island of Fernando Po. 

The rebels balked at. the demand of the 
federal Nigerian government to inspect the 
cargo and subsequently the federal regime 
withdrew its agreement for the flight. 


OTHER AIRLINES CAUTIOUS 


The Balair Charter Co. working for the Red 
Cross is unwilling to defy the federal ban be- 
cause its major stockholder provides com- 
mercial services to Nigeria. Other charter 
companies are unwilling to risk federal 
wrath—and possibly pursuit by its air force. 

“We can only say that all this is regret- 
table,” a Red Cross spokesman said. But as 
long as the federal government objects, there 
will be no flight.” 

It was the second time in recent months 
that the Red Cross failed in its African oper- 
ations. 

Last fall, it was unable to evacuate some 
120 white mercenaries who fled their Con- 
golese stronghold of Bukavu to nearby 
Rwanda. The men are still camping in 
Rwanda because the neighboring countries 
refuse to grant permission for a Red Cross 
evacuation plane to fly over their territory. 

“It seems that .the Africans are still un- 
aware of the mandate and aims of the Red 
Cross” an organization official said. 

FOUR-MAN TEAM ISOLATED 

The ban on the Nigerian flight has isolated 
a four-man Red Cross medical team at the 
Achi Hospital southwest of the devastated 
Biafran capital of Enugu. There is no way to 
replace the men or send them fresh sup- 
plies without federal agreement. 

And the supplies are desperately needed 
in the swampland and jungle battlefield 
where the number of victims is growing in 
staggering proportions. 

“Jeune Afrique,” a French-language week- 
ly for African consumption, estimates that 
some 50,000 people have died in the Nigerian 
war in the past six months. 

“This is more than in Vietnam,” the 
magazine said. “Rarely in history have men 
massacred as flercely as in the conflict split- 
ting Nigeria.” 


REBELS CONTINUE FIGHT 


The seizure of the rebel capital of Enugu 
by federal forces has not broken the back 
of rebel resistance. Periodic federal an- 
nouncements that secession is collapsing 
have not materialized so far. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of 
homeless, sick people are wandering through 
the African bush and tall elephant grass, 
pursued by bullets and racial hatred. 

The Red Cross estimates that at any given 
time there are some 200,000 refugees in the 
secessionist area, mostly Ibo tribesmen who 
fled from the north. 

On occasion, the Red Cross says, the num- 
ber of homeless has reached 2 million as en- 
tire towns and villages fled before troops 
zig-zagging through the area. 


[From the Star Johannesburg, Jan. 12, 1968] 
Sororrn's DEATH; Conco BLAMED 


Lonpon.—Britain declared last night it 
held the Congolese Government responsible 
for the presumed death of a 22-year-old 
Briton who fought as a mercenary soldier in 
the Congo. 

The man, Ian Graham Pahl, sentenced in 
Kinshasa 18 months ago to 12 years for 
armed robbery, was last seen by a British 
Consul in the middle of last year. 

Britain sources said last night it was as- 
sumed he had been murdered, and so had 
Nicholas van Staden, a South African serving 
sentences for stealing a Congolese army 
plane. 

The accusation about the death of the 
Briton was made officially after the Congo- 
lese Ambassador in London, Mr. Mario 
bee was called to the British Foreign 
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REFUSED ENTRY 


He had a 25-minute meeting with a junior 
Minister, Mr. William Rogers, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and was 
told a statement presuming the death would 
be issued. 

Though it was not mentioned in the state- 
ment, it is understood there is also concern 
about the Australian and the South African, 
for whom Britain had taken consular re- 
sponsibility. 

The Australian was Graham Larkin, 25, 
and the South African was Nicholas van 
Staden, 23. They were sentenced in 1965 to 
four-and-a-half years for stealing an alr- 
craft. 

The statement said the British Govern- 
ment had been gravely concerned for some 
months about Mr. Pahl's fate. 

Last July, the British Consul in Kinshasa 
was refused entry to the prison where Pahl 
was held. Since then, representations for ac- 
cess had been renewed numerous times with- 
out result, it said. 

2 WHAT NEXT? 

In addition, Britain had received no satis- 
factory reply to inquiries about Mr. Pahl 
made in the Congolese capital, Kinshasa, 
and in London. 

The statement added: “Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have no alternative but to conclude 
that Mr. Pahl must be presumed dead. They 
hold the Congolese Government responsible 
for the fate of Mr. Pahl, and reserve all 
their rights in the matter.”—Sapa-Reuter. 


RBC COMMENTARY 


(By Mr. P. Hanson, deputy head of 
combined news) 


Yesterday three convicted murderers were 
hanged. Today the world has had its say. 
Newspapers, radio and T.V. stations in every 
continent have given their opinions. 

Not all of them were particularly careful of 
their facts. Radio Moscow gave a graphic de- 
scription of the three Africans being shot. 
This broadcast said that at the wave of an 
officer's hand several triggers were pulled. 
Thus perished, declaimed Radio Moscow, 
three freedom fighters at the hands of the 
racialists. 

The left wing Daily Mirror also described 
these three convicted murderers as freedom 
fighters, and so, perhaps more naturally, did 
the Tanzanian press. 

Such papers chose to ignore the evidence 
given before the courts, the description of 
the murders given by the judge, which was 
repeated in the Rhodesian government’s 
statement last night, In the case of two of 
the condemned men they had constructed 
a roadblock and proceeded to attack the first 

who came along, they did not stop 
to find out whether those people were for 
or against any freedom. They were not free- 
dom fighters attacking a military target. 
They were murderers, attacking a farmer re- 
turning home after spending the day in 
Umtali. They were brutal murderers, who 
stabbed their victim 16 times and then tried 
to burn his wife and child to death. The 
Daily Mirror was not concerned with the 
supreme courage of Mr. Oberholtzer, who, 
even as he was dying, forced his car 
the roadblock and thereby saved his family. 
It was far more concerned with political im- 
plications that do not in fact exist. 

This paper, and many others, chose to 
highlight the fact that the murderers had 
been hanged despite a purported royal re- 
prieve, but they ignored the fact any appeal 
for such action should have come from 
Rhodesia, and that when the executive coun- 
cil did in fact consider six cases last August 
those of the three men hanged yesterday were 
the ones where no case could be made out for 
clemency. 

The Royal prerogative of mercy was in- 
voked by the British Commonwealth Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Thomson, and his advice 


Poole was found guilty of murder. 
the most massive petitions ever was 
sent to the Queen, signed not only by 


and 
Mr. 
and Mr. 
One of 


exercised? No, Mr. Poole was hanged. 

The execution of three murderers yester- 
day has proved an excuse for one of the 
biggest ways of hypocrisy the world has ever 
seen. Mr. Harold Wilson is reported as speak- 
ing of his deep sense of shock and outrage. 
Did he record any sense of outrage at the 
time Mr. Oberholtzer was murdered? 

The Indian Parliament stood in silence 
after Mrs. Gandhi had spoken of “a barbar- 
ous act and monstrous deed of a white 
racist clique.” Did the Indian Parliament 
stand in silence for each of the millions of 
their countrymen who have died in race 
riots between Hindus and Moslems? 

The truth remains that the three men 
who were hanged were murderers, and every 
Rhodesian voice is needed to hammer home 
this truth, or the versions put out by Rus- 
sia, Tanzania, India and the rest will pre- 
vail. 

Let each and every person who calls these 
three Africans “freedom fighters” stop and 
ask themselves what sort of freedom they 
were fighting for. These three convicted men 
wanted freedom to murder without punish- 
ment. But the freedom that Rhodesia has 
achieved in the past two years is something 
different, and something that Rhodesians 
are determined to maintain. 

It is the freedom for any man, of what- 
ever race, to return to his home, whether 
it be in Melsetter or anywhere else, along 
any quiet Rhodesian road, in peace and 
safety. 


North Carolina Pushes Its Outdoor 
Recreation Plan 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, Gov. Dan Moore, of North 
Carolina, recently reported on the State’s 
comprehensive outdoor recreation plan 
and what it means to North Carolinians 
and visitors in terms of relaxation and 
enjoyment, 

A brochure published by North Caro- 
lina summarizes the status of State out- 
door recreation planning, which was 
given impetus in 1964 through passage of 
the Federal Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act. That act requires that a 
State must develop a comprehensive plan 
for outdoor recreation to establish eli- 
gibility for matching acquisition and de- 
velopment grants. 

North Carolina, along with all the other 
States, has benefited greatly from the 
land and water conservation fund. That 
fund administered by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, already has pro- 
vided $2,380,287 in matching assistance 
for North Carolina outdoor recreation 
projects. President Johnson urged Con- 
gress to approve the land and water bill 
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a short time after he became President. 
His approval has made this recreational 
expansion possible. 

Money from the fund has gone for a 
variety of projects, all designed to make 
available more needed outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities. Grants from the fund 
helped the State prepare its first com- 
prehensive plan and later update it. 
Grants from the fund helped provide 
camping facilities at Morrow Mountain 
State Park, a 65-acre addition to Mount 
Jefferson State Park, protection for a 
watershed area at Neuse State Park, de- 
velopment of Caswell Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, improvements at Mount 
Mitchell State Park, plus numerous 

swimming pools, tennis courts, ball 

fields, picnic areas, trails, boat ‘docks, 
walking, and play areas in many cities 
and towns. 

It is a pleasure to make special men- 
tion of North Carolina’s extensive effort 
in outdoor recreation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local govern- 
ments are working cooperatively to make 
this a successful program. I believe they 
have succeeded admirably and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

No matter how involved we get in other 
problems, we should always remember 
that recreation takes its place with edu- 
cation, health, religion, welfare, and work 
as an essential part of our life. 


Strong Support for President Johnson 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with deep persona! satisfaction the num- 
ber of loyal Democratic colleagues who 
have spoken out recently in support of 
President Johnson and the Democratic 
program. 

I wish to say that I am giving my 
wholehearted support for Lyndon John- 


son. 

Our President is our candidate for 
1968. He is not only the best candidate 
we Democrats can offer the people this 
= but he is also the winning candi- 
date. 

Lyndon Johnson has presided over the 
affairs of this Nation during one of the 
most challenging and turbulent eras in 
our history. Yet, the record shows that 
he has led us wisely, compassionately, 
and surely. 

He has proved, beyond doubt, that he 
has the courage and determination to 
meet the tests of the times, at home and 
abroad. 

And, above all, he has proven that he 
has the strength to withstand enormous 
pressures to stampede him into extreme 
and unwise positions. 

Our President has already assured 
himself an honored place in history by 
his leadership in behalf of scores of land- 
mark legislation. 

It was the Johnson administration 
which gave the people medicare, voting 
rights, the war on poverty, model cities, 
aid to higher education, consumer pro- 
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tection, and numerous other vital pro- 
grams. 


It was the Johnson administration 
which guided our people through the 
longest economic expansion in American 
history. Inflation has been kept within 
reasonable bounds, related to the increase 
in national production. 

And it is the Johnson administration 
which has developed programs to imple- 
ment almost every campaign plank in the 
1964 platform. 

I support President Johnson because I 
share his commitment to a Great Society 
for all Americans. 

We Democrats have a great record and 
a great leader. 

Let us proudly support Lyndon John- 
son and help bring victory in 1968. 


Privately Funded Mount Vernon Square 
Project for District of Columbia Is 
Commended as Is National Visitors 
Center 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
March 12 of this year, President John- 
son signed Public Law 90-264, an act to 
authorize the modification of the Union 
Station building so as to provide a na- 
tional visitors center. This project will 
meet a longstanding need for adequate 
and centralized facilities for the Na- 
tion’s visitors to our Capital. The site is 
advantageous; the new use for the Union 
Station is appropriate for one of Wash- 
ington’s outstanding architectural struc- 
tures; and the modification of the sta- 
tion will be done without expense to the 
Federal Government. 

This is in accord with the President’s 
state of the Union message of 1967, in 
which he emphasized the need for private 
capital to play a prominent role in the 
rehabilitation of our cities. 

Equally, I am favorably impressed by 
the proposal of a group of prominent cit- 
izens and civic organizations of Wash- 
ington to build a useful project just south 
of Mount Vernon Square. They provided 
testimony before both the House and 
Senate Subcommittees on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, ai the hearings on the 
visitors center bills, H.R. 12603 and S. 
2391. 

Their concept complements the vis- 
itors center, in no way duplicates its 
facilities, but provides equally urgently 
needed improvements. It would consist of 
a permanent industrial exposition above 
ground, underground interstate and sub- 
urban bus terminals, parking and pas- 
senger interchange concourses, including 
one to the subway station at Eighth and 
G Streets. The remarks of Representa- 
tive FALLON in the House, published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, 
part 25, page 33744, regarding the ad- 
vantage and benefits of the Mount Ver- 
non Square project were pertinent and 
have elicited much interest. I will not re- 
peat them here, but I concur in them. 
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However, there are other advantages 
which I should like to bring to attention. 

The site selected, for very practical 
reasons, lies in a dilapidated section of 
downtown Washington. The great new 
buildings planned would have a profound 
and beneficial impact on the appearance 
and the economy of the whole downtown 
business area. Immediately adjacent to 
low-rental housing, it would provide sev- 
eral thousand permanent jobs for our 
more needy citizens who can thus walk 
to work. The site itself is sparsely popu- 
lated; therefore, there is no material re- 
location problem. Built with commercial 
funds, this $200 million improvement re- 
quires no Federal subsidy. Conversely, it 
should return $3,500,000 in additional 
real estate taxes alone to the District 
government and, conservatively estimat- 
ing, about the same amount in retail 
sales and income taxes. Seven million 
dollars of additional revenue will be most 
welcome to the Distrist. This project also 
would serve as an example to other cities, 
as it is precisely the type of major reha- 
bilitation to which the President referred 
in his state of the Union message. 

This is an eminently practical and ad- 
vantageous undertaking. While no legis- 
lation is required, I urge that it be given 
every encouragement by the Congress 
and appropriate Government agencies so 
that it, and the visitors center, can go 
forward simultaneously. 


Men’s Job Corps: A Total Program of 
Human Renewal 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as a former 
English teacher, I was interested to read 
an article entitled Men's Job Corps: A 
Total Program of Human Renewal” in 
the February edition of Audiovisual In- 
struction. Today our attention is very 
much drawn to domestic unrest caused 
in part by the problem of unemployabil- 
ity. The Job Corps seeks to make de- 
prived youngsters employable, and rec- 
ognizes that in order to achieve this, it 
must motivate its enrollees to raise their 
educational level to that level contingent 
to their being capable of handling even 
entry-level vocational training. As the 
article states, “more importantly, he— 
the Job Corps member—will be able to 
reap benefits from company-sponsored, 
on-the-job training programs, most of 
which require proficiency in reading.” 
Faced with a multitude of outside prob- 
lems, the Job Corps candidate simply 
has not been able to achieve at the ex- 
pected rate in school. The Job Corps pro- 
gram not only responds to the individual- 
ized needs of these youngsters, but also 
has been responsible for the development 
of materials suitable to its objectives 
when these were not already available. 
Through constant evaluation and revi- 
sion, the Job Corps will continue to find 
materials and methods to best meet the 
needs of its population, and pass these 
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on for application in school systems 
through the Nation. 

I think that this must be considered 
as one of the potentially important long- 
range contributions of a program which 
serves as one approach to alleviating the 
unemployability problem with which we 
are confronted. 

I include this article at this point in 
the Record so that my colleagues might 
have the benefit of sharing with me an 
enlightening summary of the Job Corps 
basic education program: 

Men’s JoB Corrs: A TOTAL PROGRAM OF 

Human RENEWAL 
(By Alexander M. Haddon and William J. 
Jacobs) 

“Hey man! You wanna watch me read? 
Jus’ look while I zip down this page.” 

Sam Watkins is one of over 40,000 young 
people in Job Corps Centers throughout the 
country who emerged from the public school 
system relatively untouched by its efforts to 
help kids acquire all the essential skills 
necessary to “make it” in the world of work. 

Sam reads now. He didn’t three months 
ago when he arrived at a Job Corbs Center 
in the Midwest. He scored at the second- 
grade reading level and immediately was 
plugged into a programed reading system 
which can quickly build his reading skills to 
a third-grade level. Beyond that, over 2,000 
reading selections will expand his word rec- 
ognition and comprehension to a seventh- 
grade level. With this basic skill, Sam will 
profit from occupational training in one of 
several Job Corps vocational programs, be 
placed in a job, and become a tax dollar 
earner rather than a tax dollar burner. 

Job Corps is a total program of human 
renewal. To accomplish its purpose, Job 
Corps provides a program which, in part, 
compensates for important years lost 
through social, educational, and economic 
deprivation. Job Corps teaches reading, 
arithmetic, and communication skills to 
youths 16 to 21 years of age, some of whom 
cannot read a sentence or do the simplest 
arithmetic calculation. Job Corps offers 
guidance to young men and women whose 
backgrounds provided little adult supervi- 
sion or control. Job Corps offers medical and 
dental care for its enrollees, the majority of 
whom had no previous contact with a doc- 
tor or a dentist. Job Corps teaches voca- 
tional and employment skills to youths who 
have never held jobs and who lack the skills 
to find employment. Job Corps teaches the 
importance of respect and responsibility to 
youths who have internalized bitterness and 
hostility as a result of their deprivation. Job 
Corps shows young people that differences 
and problems are better resolved by demo- 
cratic processes than by violence. Job Corps 
provides the basis for productive and re- 
sponsible citizenship for thousands who 
might otherwise have known continued 
poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, welfare, 
and delinquency. 

These are more than one million American 
young people who fit the profile of a Job 
Corps enrollee. They have completed 8.9 
years of school, but 42 percent of them read 
below the third-grade level. Nearly a third 
have a record of minor antisocial behavior 
and ten percent were involved in one serious 
incident. The typical Job Corps enrollee is 
a school dropout whose reported 
averaged $639 per year. Of those enrollees 
eligible for induction into the Armed Forces, 
47 percent failed to qualify. Nearly 80 percent 
had seen neither a doctor or dentist within 
the past ten years. Sixty-four percent of Job 
Corps enrollees had been asked to leave 
school! Since its inception three years ago, 
Job Corps has served as a residential train- 
ing program for over 110,000 rejects from 
Public school systems in all 50 states. 
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There are Job Corps Centers for men, 
women, and there is one coeducational Cen- 
ter. Urban Centers operated by private cor- 
porations or nonprofit organizations have 
enrollments up to 3,000 and offer more ad- 
vanced programs of vocational training than 
do Conservation Centers. Located on federal 
lands and operated by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior, 88 Job Corps Con- 
servation Centers, for 100 to 200 men, em- 
phasize basic education and useful outdoor 
work experience. The planned Instructor/ 
Corpsman ratio in Conservation Centers is 
1:15; in Urban Centers, 1:20. In practice, 
learning groups are somewhat larger since 
Job Corps faces a shortage of over 200 in- 
structors. 


WHAT DOES A CORPS MEMBER LEARN? 


Job Corps has a mandate from Congress. 
It is to increase employability and provide 
tools for good citizenship. To fulfill this goal, 
Corpsmen may learn to drive, improve their 
health habits, overcome speech irregularities, 
take on leadership responsibilities, learn to 
cope with their personal problems, explore 
new leisure time interests, and develop other 
skills leading to employment. But at the 
very heart of the Job Corps experience at all 
Centers is a program of general education. 
This includes reading, mathematics, lan- 
guage and study skills, and prevocational 
training. According to Job Corps policy half 
of the Corpsman's time is to be spent in edu- 
cational programs. 

Reading, of course, is crucial. Typically, a 
Corpsman will spend an hour a day in the 
reading program. He is tested on arrival ata 
Job Corps Center and placed at a specific 
level of the Beginning, Intermediate, or Ad- 
vanced Reading program. The goal is that 
when he leaves the Center the Corpsman 
will read on the seventh-grade level, as 
measured by standardized tests. If he suc- 
ceeds, he will be prepared to read the average 
newspaper or magazine with understanding. 
More importantly, he will be able to reap 
benefits from company-sponsored, on-the- 
job training programs, most of which require 
proficiency in reading. 

The Beginning Reading program quite lit- 
erally can change a Corpsman’s life. It con- 
sists of a series of programed texts and sup- 
plementary materials designed specifically 
for those whose reading skills range from 
complete illiteracy up to approximately the 
fourth-grade level. On their arrival at the 
Centers, some 40 percent of all Corpsmen fall 
into this category. Many are routed into a 
pre-reading program intended to introduce 
them to the letters of the alphabet, some 
initial sound-symbol relationships, and the 
format of programed texts. It is the first 
step in learning how to read. 

A Corpsman who enters the Intermediate 
program (either by passing a placement test 
or completing the Beginning program) finds 
over 2,000 carefully graded reading selections 
from which he may choose. These are short, 
highly appealing articles drawn from com- 
mercial publications or written 
for the Job Corps, and arranged by topic and 
level of difficulty. 

Finally, the Advanced Reading program, 
consisting of vocational and high interest 
library materials, is designed to develop the 
reading skills of Corpsmen from approxi- 
mately the seventh grade to advanced high 
school levels. Corpsmen reading at this level 
(along with VISTA Volunteers) are often 
assigned to help Job Corps instructors work- 
ing with nonreaders. From the above descrip- 
tion it is apparent that a cardinal principle 
of the reading program is individualized in- 
struction, getting the right exercise to the 
right corpsman at the right time. 

The Job Corps reading program succeeds 
where schools have often failed. Corpsmen 
register gains of 1.5 grade levels in reading 
every ten months, as opposed to 0.6 for the 
average deprived youth in is 
this? An important factor 
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Centers are superior tools for “cracking the 
code” of English, instead of just accumulat- 
ing a storehouse of remembered words. 
Moreover, as Douglas Porter, Harvard con- 
sultant to the program, puts it, the entire 
system of programs is “tight,” in the sense 
that one activity leads logically into another. 
Hence, the Corpsman is able to advance on 
an individual basis, according to his ability 
to master the work. At this point another 
factor comes into play, contributing to the 
success of the Job Corps reading program 
motivation. 

The Job Corps instructor issues no class- 
room marks; none are necessary. Each 
trainee evaluates himself and decides when 
he is ready for the next of work. Instead of 
seeing reading as a chore, he takes pride 
in his accomplishments, knowing full well 
the importance of developing his reading 
skills as a necessary step toward the goal 
of getting and keeping a job. 

The same practical emphasis holds true in 
the mathematics, language, arts, and pre- 
vocational programs of the Job Corps. After 
diagnostic tests in mathematics pin-point 
a Corpsmember’s areas of weakness, he is 
provided with programed materials designed 
to teach him specific computational skills 
and concepts—the skills and concepts he 
will need to perform on the job and to man- 
age his personal finances. Similarly, he is 
helped to develop his communications skills 
through self-instructional programed texts, 
often work related. Word usage, composition, 
grammar, handwriting—these are the com- 
ponents of a survival kit for the disadvan- 
taged youth in modern American society. 

“Having” the kit is not enough. A Corps- 
man must know how to use it, and this is the 
role of the “World of Work” or prevocational 
curriculum. All Corpsmen, regardless of 
achievement, are helped to develop positive 
attitudes toward work (perhaps something 
as fundamental as appearing on the job reg- 
ularly); they are taught how to fill out job 
application forms; they are taught how to 
buy wisely and handle their money. Middle 
class children grow up with these notions— 
Corpsmen often must learn them from 
scratch. 

The Job Corps educational program un- 
dergoes continual evaluation and revision. 
For example, one new program emerged from 
the realization that without a high school 
diploma many Corpsmen could not get 
jobs—even when their reading level was 
beyond that of high school graduates. Now 
with the cooperation of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, a unique set of materials 
is being readied to help Corpsmen prepare 
for the GED test of high school equivalency, 
an important step in opening job possibil- 
ities for them, 

Another new program was spurred by 
recognition of the serious problem of poor 
speech. This handicap is especially empha- 
sized when competing for jobs, particularly 
at the time of a job interview. As a result of 
its findings, Job Corps is developing a “Stand- 
ard English” curriculum. This involves the 
use of tape recordings and programed work- 
books to first isolate, then treat, a Corps- 
man's speech problems. Here, as throughout 
its educational program, Job Corps has 
moved to identify the barriers that prevent 
young people from playing a meaningful 
role and then to apply modern educational 
techniques to remove those obstacles. When 
suitable commercial materials have been 
available to meet program objectives, Job 
Corps has used them. But when nothing 
satisfactory exists (as in the case of prepara- 
tion for the high school equivalency exam 
and intermediate-level, graded reading selec- 
tions), there has been no hesitation to con- 
tract for their creation. Once developed, 
these materials become available for general 
use in the nation's schools. 


THE JOB CORPS AND THE SCHOOLS 


The atmosphere of a Job Corps Center 
bears little resemblance to that of the 
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usual school. Corpsmen come and go in- 
formally. Smoking is generally permitted, 
and the Corpsmen may take coffee breaks, 
or bring coffee to their various work assign- 
ments. They work independently in the 
classroom, Since heavy emphasis is placed 
on programed materials carefully written 
to reward a Corpsman’s successes, he is less 
fearful of failure and of personal prejudice 
against him. Whether he is ready to move to 
a higher reading or mathematics level is 
a decision reached jointly by the Corps- 
man and his instructor, based upon per- 
formance. 

Although the problems encountered by 
the Job Corps are not identical to those of 
the schools, there is much to be learned 
from the experience of Job Corps Centers. 
This is particularly true of the role played 
by Job Corps teachers, In a Center, the 
instructor is freed from repeated and gen- 
erally unproductive confrontations with 
conventional classroom groups. He acts 
rather as a resource person or consultant. 
In this capacity he uses tests, like a doctor, 
to diagnose a pupil’s difficulties and then 
prescribe a specific remedy. The teacher, 
then, adjusts to the needs of the learner 
instead of the reverse. Marshalling the ma- 
terials at his disposal, he uses his judgment 
to maximize their use with an individual 
student. There is nothing new in this 
approach; educational leaders have recom- 
mended it for decades. But Job Corps is 
actually doing it—doing it successfully, 
moreover, in some 100 Centers across the 
country with students who failed to “make 
it“ in the conventional academic setting. 

To advance its goal of individualizing in- 
struction, Job Corps is understandably eager 
to mobilize the vast array of new educa- 
tional “hardware.” From the onset, films, 
filmstrips, recordings, and television have 
been used extensively. Each Center provides, 
as a supplement to the basic reading pro- 
gram, a reading pacer for speed drills, and 
an audio recorder for speaking and listen- 
ing exercises. The overhead projector finds 
considerable application. The new Stand- 
ard English program is based on the use of 
tape recordings to provide models of good 
RARA and for student drill. A newly pro- 
posed social studies program envisions the 
presentation to Corpsmen of simulated social 
situations by video tape or a sound-slide 
combination; the Corpsmen’s responses—as 
they engage in role playing—would then 
be recorded on video tape. Indeed, during 
the short history of the Job Corps only the 
lack of funds, not of imagination or com- 
mitment, has prevented an even greater 
reliance on audiovisual instruction tech- 
niques. 

Nor has Job Corps experience gone un- 
noticed in the educational community. Job 
Corps-developed educational materials are 
currently used by some 2,000 public school 
systems throughout the United States. As 
part of Project Interchange—a joint NEA 
and Job Corps venture—Job Corps Centers 
have been opened to classroom teachers from 
a number of key urban school systems. 
Counselors and social workers from Europe, 
Africa, and Asia are regularly placed in the 
Centers. There are VISTA workers on hand, 
work-study programs, college credit intern- 
ship programs, and student teaching pro- 
grams, 

Endorsement of the Job Corps educational 
program has come from a flood of profes- 
sional organizations, including the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (TEPS), National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, and National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education (NCATE). 

The phenomenal educational effort mount- 
ed by the Job Corps is predicated on the be- 
lief that if young people are given a second 
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chance to become productive citizens—to 
escape the chains of poverty and ignorance— 
they will take it. There is an assumption here 
that the overwhelming educational task as- 
signed to the Job Corps actually can be 
accomplished, So far, the Job Corps experi- 
ence tends to show that it can, 


Problems in Education of the American 
Indian 


HON. FRED R. HARRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Mrs. Iola 
Taylor Hayden, director of Oklahomans 
for Indian Opportunity, has rendered 
dedicated and effective service to Ameri- 
can Indians and has exerted great and 
good influence in their behalf. She re- 
cently testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Indian Education, meeting 
in Oklahoma. I believe her statement 
will be of great interest to Senators, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testimony 
was ordered to De printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mrs, IOLA HAYDEN, DIRECTOR, 
OKLAHOMANS FOR INDIAN OPPORTUNITY, BE- 
FORE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
EDUCATION, FEBRUARY 19, 1968 


I appreciate the opportunity to be able to 
testify, as I have noticed I am the only “wild 
Indian” who has testified among our “‘civil- 
ized” friends. I will not pretend to speak for 
all Indians, but I do represent OIO, an 
organization for Indians in Oklahoma, and 
we do know the education situation and feel 
quite strongly that we can offer some sug- 
gestions and some alternatives. 

Because of the time factor, I would like 
to focus on what could be called one general 
problem area, the use, or misuse, depending 
of your point of view, of Federal funds in 
the area of education in regard to American 
Indians, I will give a few illustrations of the 
general nature of the problem and then 
attempt to move on to suggested alternatives. 

The first situation which I would like to 
call your attention concerns the transfer 
patterns of certain Indians. In just one school 
in one county in the state there are, accord- 
ing to August 1967 statistics, roughly twenty- 
three (23) Indian students being picked up 
in town by two rural school teachers and 
transported to a country school. These In- 
dian students comprise at least 34 of the en- 
tire enrollment in this particular school. In 
that same school district there are eight (8) 
non-Indian students who are transported 
into the town schools. Statistics in this area 
are rather difficult to obtain as you might 
suspect, but to some of us it seems that 
Federal funds are being utilized to perpetuate 
inferior education for Indian students. 

The second situation pertains to school 
lunch programs funded under the Johnson 
O'Malley Act. I would like to describe a meal 
served at one of these rural schools on No- 
vember 10, 1966,—hamburger meat with 
gravy, boiled potatoes, green beans, rolls, 
jello with canned fruit, and one carton of 
milk. There was exactly three pounds of 
hamburger meat (this was verified by the 
cooks) for sixty-seven (67) people. There 
were no seconds allowed. Again, these are 
Federal funds. 

I would now like to suggest a few alterna- 
tive approaches to some of the present prob- 
lems of education in regard to the American 
Indian. These suggestions are, of course, not 
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original, and they are not new, but we feel 
like they have not yet been seriously con- 
sidered by relevant policy-making orga- 
nizations. 

I strongly believe that schools with sub- 
stantial numbers of Indian students should 
have representation on school boards. We 
have in the state at the present time one 
school which receives Federal funds under 
various titles (such as, 874 funds, Johnson- 
O'Malley funds, and various titles under the 
Secondary Education Act) with a 100% In- 
dian student enrollment and a three (3) man 
non-Indian school board. There are, of 
course, no Indian teachers in the school and 
there is no utilization of teacher aides at this 
particular school, There have been various 
estimates (but no concrete information) as 
to the drop-out rates of Indian students leav- 
ing this particular school to go into a larger 
school system, but it is generally conceded 
that very few of these students graduate 
from high school. We realize that Indian rep- 
resentation on school boards and Indian 
teachers and teacher aides will not miracu- 
lously solve the problem of education which 
faces American Indian students today. How- 
ever, we strongly feel that the involvement 
of such people is essential in a sound educa- 
tional system. Another way which we feel 
that this Sub-committee could serve the 
public interest would be to take a careful 
look at what I call, for a lack of a better 
term, the lack of quality controls on much 
of the Federal legislation dealing with educa- 
tion of American Indians, One of the most 
consistent issues throughout the history of 
government relationships to Indians has 
been whether the Federal government or the 
state and local governments shall have the 
authority to administer programs to Indians, 
At almost every turn, the Federal govern- 
ment has yielded control of various programs 
dealing with Indians to the state and local 
level with few or no strings attached. I have 
already described very briefly the results of 
this policy in just two areas, that of school 
lunch programs and transportation of school 
students. I would suggest that if this Sub- 
committee wants to get a clearer picture of 
the general situation it should send a com- 
petent, “fact finding”, team to look at all 
aspects of the problem. Since Oklahoma does 
have the second largest Indian population in 
the country, and no reservations, it consti- 
tutes a somewhat unique and important 
aspect of educational problems of the Amer- 
ican Indian. In the meantime, however, I 
would like to briefly share with you some 
of the implications of Federal funding with 
few or no strings attached in terms of quali- 
ty of education for Indian students. 

Here are now some instances described in 
this state. A Head Start Program project di- 
rector refused to hire teacher aides because, 
“There isn’t anyone qualified around here 
and besides if one would get the job, the 
others in the neighborhood would be jeal- 
ous.” A school principal proudly states that 
he has an Indian committee determining eli- 
gibility for free school lunches and “they’re” 
harder on the Indians than he is. Free 
lunches and other assistance should not be 
“hard” to get for anyone in need. A more 
sympathetic and humane attitude is needed 
for the already rejected individual. 

Let me make it quite clear at this point 
that all or even a majority of school per- 
sonnel are guilty of such practices, It seems 
clear to me, however, that more quality con- 
trols are necessary in order to prevent situa- 
tions such as those just described from oc- 
curring. Perhaps a more specific illustration 
will more clearly illuminate my concern. Re- 
cently a Bilingual Education Bill was 
in Washington, D.C. Section 705(a) of this 
bill states “A grant under this title may be 
made to a local educational agency or agen- 
cies, or to an institution of higher educa- 
tion applying jointly with a local education 
agency, upon application to the commis- 
sioner at such time or times in such msn- 
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ner in containing or accompanied by such in- 
formation as the commissioner deems neces- 

Recently at an education conference spon- 
sored by OIO, an eastern Oklahoma public 
school administrator expressed grave con- 
cern for the future of America in response 
to the suggestion that perhaps English should 
be taught as a foreign language in certain 
sections of eastern Oklahoma, In spite of 
the fact that this gentleman's area is prob- 
ably the largest non-English and/or bi- 
lingual speech areas in the state, he blind- 
ly insisted that only “American” be taught 
in schools. Some of us Indians might want 
to raise an argument as to just exactly 
which language that would be. The utility 
or validity of a bilingual approach in the edu- 
cation of minority groups, of people who 
speak a language other than that of the 
dominant group, should, even in the Unit- 
ed States, be a dead issue. Unfortunately, 
in those areas where such teaching is most 
needed it is often rejected. 

Within the past few months a school prin- 
cipal refused to accept books about Indians 
which our organization distributes, appar- 
ently on the grounds that they were subver- 
sive. Some of the titles of these apparently 
subversive books are: The Osages, The Chero- 
kees, The Kiowas, and The Seminoles. 

Some of the information on educational 
problems, particularly linguistic problems, as 
I am sure this Sub-committee is well aware, 
and that this Sub-committee has received, 
has been obtained from social scientists and 
foundation projects which are regarded by 
many local people, educators among them, in 
all probability, as being somewhat subver- 
sive—which usually means to them, any 
change in status quo. 

In light of the above very brief description, 
we feel that if educational problems of Amer- 
ican Indians are going to be successfully re- 
solved there is going to have to be (a) care- 
fully drawn legislation to eliminate practices 
such as those described above; and to avoid 
the situation of state and local education au- 
thorities preventing the implementation of 
Federal legislation such as the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act. 

(b) In addition, we feel that Federal fund- 
ing agencies should build in a “consumer 
oriented” component whose duties and re- 
sponsibilities would be explained to all re- 
lated state and local agencies and to the 
general public. 

Neither of these suggestions is particularly 
new or radical, As Daniel Moynihan, among 
others, has stated, “driver licensing, traffic 
laws, emergency medical services, driver 

, all these previously exclusive state 
concerns fell under Federal control. It was 
surely the largest single transfer of authority 
from the state to the Federal level of this 
generation, indeed one of the largest in Amer- 
ican history.. 

We feel, and we hope this Sub-committee 
feels, that we have had enough demonstra- 
tion schools, education studies, research proj- 
ect, etc., to provide us with enough general 
information to greatly improve the education 
of American Indian students. The central 
question to us is if the Federal government 
is going to assume the responsibility of see- 
ing that what we already know is compe- 
tently implemented. 

The second suggestion about utilizing 
“consumer oriented” personnel is, of course, 
in wide use by various business concerns and 
governmental agencies although perhaps not 
quite so openly as suggested here. 

We also feel that the Federal government 
through this Sub-committee, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the other governmental 
agencies could encourage book companies to 
produce text books a little less slanted in 
favor of the white eyes and perhaps a little 
more historically accurate. They should also 
be encouraged to provide current literature 
on American Indians. 

We feel that those teachers who are teach- 
ing in schools with substantial numbers of 
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Indian students should receive special train- 
ing in regard to the behavior patterns of the 
people they will be teaching. We further feel 
that Federally funded programs should re- 
quire mechanisms to be established where 
prejudicial treatment of students would re- 
sult in public hearings, and if proven, make 
provisions for such staff to be reassigned to 
other schools. (In other words we want a re- 
versal; for a change we would like to have 
the best teachers.) We should also like to see 
the scholarship program for Indian students 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs be ex- 
panded to meet the demand. As far as we 
know, there is no valid information con- 
cerning the number of qualified and eligible 
Indian students for the available scholar- 
ships. The Bureau openly admits, however, 
that the number of scholarships has never 
kept up with the demand. Surely this so- 
ciety’s experience with the G.I. Bill in terms 
of economic benefits alone makes the expan- 
sion of the scholarship program both in terms 
of numbers and reduction of restrictions, 
mandatory. 

Also, we would like to ask for some assist- 
ance from the Sub-committee in obtaining 
various materials relating to Indians in order 
that they could be utilized for various edu- 
cational purposes. There have been a small 
number of television productions dealing 
with Indians which incredibly to some of us, 
has treated Indians sympathetically. One of 
our staff members naively assumed that since 
the three major networks were utilizing pub- 
lic property, we as a non-profit organization 
could obtain these films for educational pur- 
poses. We were informed by one network 
that they kept no history of such films, an- 
other network informed us in response to a 
specific request that no prints were avail- 
able for preview, but if we wanted to pur- 
chase the film, sight unseen, we were free 
to do so. The third network cited legal dif- 
ficulties in releasing some of the films, but 
they would let us know when they got the 
problem worked out. That was in October 
1967. We feel that such behavior on the part 
of the three major networks is slightly in- 
credible and suggests that this Sub-commit- 
tee could greatly serve the public interest 
if they could persuade the networks to cata- 
logue their materials on Indians and make 
them available to educational and non-profit 
organizations on a loan basis. 

Finally, I would like to say to this Sub- 
committee, Indian people all over this coun- 
try are waiting to see what the Great White 
Father is going to do about improving the 
education of the American Indians. Our an- 
cestors waited before us. I would suggest that 
it is the responsibility of this Sub-committee 
to educate its members in Congress and the 
general public. That the present situation is 
an economic liability which this society, In- 
dians and non-Indians, can no longer afford. 
I would further suggest that there are rather 
large numbers of people in other countries, 
the majority being non-white, who are 
quietly observing American Indians (among 
the other minority groups) to see how they 
fare in a democratic society. We are all 
waiting. 


Action Needed To Curb Draft Evaders 
and Deserters 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, while 
more than 80 American crewmen from 
the ship Pueblo languish involuntarily in 
a North Korean prison, other Americans 
are voluntarily leaving the country for 
Communist and neutral lands. 
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The actual number of draft evaders 
and deserters from our Armed Forces is 
small. The overwhelming number of 
young Americans are answering their 
country’s call today, as did their fathers 
and older brothers in years gone by. 

Nevertheless, although there are rela- 
tively few draft evaders and deserters, 
we cannot afford to ignore the anti- 
American propaganda exploitation being 
given their illegal actions. 

I am reminded of the story of Philip 
Nolan, the fictional Man Without a 
Country,” about whom every American 
youth once read. This story used to be 
recommended reading for grade school 
Americans. However, it would seem that 
a more sophisticated age disdains such 
fundamental lessons in favor of a more 
progressive and permissive approach to 
duty and love of country. 

Whatever the case, it is deeply dis- 
turbing to read that a large percentage 
of the senior class of one of this coun- 
try’s leading universities are considering 
refusal to serve in their country’s Armed 
Forces. Perhaps the students surveyed 
are no different from the British and 
American college students in the late 
thirties. Those pre-World War I stu- 
dents, it may be remembered, were 
violently opposed to military service. But 
upon the outbreak of World War II, 
when their countries called, they helped 
meet the aggressive challenge of nazism 
and fascism. 

I am not talking about legitimate dis- 
sent or disagreement with the Johnson 
administration’s Vietnam policies. As I 
stated last week, I myself have serious 
differences with the Johnson administra- 
tion’s conduct of policy in Vietnam. 

The draft evaders and deserters of to- 
day fall into a radically different cate- 
gory from legitimate dissenters, however. 
In fact, draft evasion and desertion from 
military duty has in some respects be- 
come an organized affair. 

Not too many days ago, a National 
Capital newspaper published a sympa- 
thetic in-depth feature story concerning 
one such deserter, the newspaper agree- 
ing to withhold publication until the 
subject of the story was safely ensconced 
in Sweden. 

It is also my understanding that there 
is now a New York City telephone num- 
ber that draft-eligible men are invited 
to call for information as to how they 
can avoid military service. And there are 
other examples of encouragement being 
given to evading or deserting military 
duty. 

It therefore seems to me that what- 
ever the Johnson administration may or 
may not be doing regarding the Pueblo 
crew, it ought to be taking firm and 
decisive action to crack down on the 
growing traffic in draft evasion and 
Armed Forces desertion. 

Certainly, an administration that can 
commit more than half a million young 
Americans to Vietnam ought to be able 
to curb or discourage such flagrantly il- 
legal activities. Perhaps nothing can be 
done to prevent a man who intends to 
desert his duties from doing so. But 
perhaps, too, it is time to consider action 
toward stricter penalties against the 
draft evaders and those deserters who, 
after a sojourn in a Communist or neu- 
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85 e try to reenter the United 

I urge President Johnson and his At- 
torney General, Ramsey Clark, to take 
such firm and decisive action immedi- 
ately. Their failure to do so reflects the 
unfortunate policy ambivalence that has 
led to public confusion about our pur- 
pose in Vietnam. 


Our Stake In Asia 
HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
most of America has been concentrating 
on the personalities supporting and op- 
posing our efforts in Vietnam a very calm 
and clear mind has written a perceptive 
column, not on the personalities, but on 
the issues. For a long, long time, Roscoe 
Drummond has possessed such a mind 
and it would not harm any Americans to 
have the benefit of his thinking. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, although I am not 
greatly given to putting inserts in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I feel an obliga- 
tion to insert the following article printed 
in today’s Washington Post: 


Free WORLD GAINS IN PACIFIC ARE BEST 
ASSURANCE OF PEACE 


Hone Konc.—Three significant conclusions 
emerge from a month-long tour through the 
Western Pacific: 

1. The peace of the world will be deter- 
mined more by what happens in Asia than 
in Europe. 

2. There are many valuable Asian assets 
and allies on the side of the Free World— 
and they’re growing stronger. 

3. The United States can draw useful 
lessons from Vietnam about how we can 
best avert future Vietnams. 

The Pacific era is upon us and the United 
States is inevitably an essential and almost 
certainly a benefited participant in it. 

Let me develop these points: 


STAKES 


They couldn't be higher. In the great arc 
from Japan to Pakistan, lives more than 
half the world’s population. Whether in the 
next few years these people make solid 
economic progress or sink into economic 
decay will be decisive as to whether the rest 
of the world can live in peace. 

Whether the non-Communist nations of 
Southeast Asia can achieve political stability 
to make them more secure from externally 
directed subversion, this too is at stake. The 
Soviet Union, Red China, and the United 
States all face the Pacific and it will be here 
where the success or failure of Communist 
expansion-by-force will be settled. 


ASSETS 


Looking through the anxious mists of 
Vietnam, you will see that the Pacific assets 
on the side of the Free World are greater 
today than they looked as though they would 
ever be two years ago. The foremost is 
Japan's dynamic achievement of becoming 
the world’s third industrial power—an ac- 
complishment which rests upon a maturing 
parliamentary democracy and an animate, 
venturesome, free-enterprise economy Japan 
is America’s trustworthy and stalwart part- 
ner, and each provides the other with its 
most profitable overseas market. 

But the most startling and unexpected 
asset is that virtually all the non-Commu- 
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nist nations of the Western Pacific are 
achieving such steady economic develop- 
ment. Progress is uneven but visible every- 
where. 

South Korea and Taiwan are outstanding 
examples, Thailand, too. In Singapore, Ma- 
laysia, and even in Laos, economic develop- 
ment is enco g. 

Political institutions are being strength- 
ened. Moderate political leadership is gain- 
ing. And on top of it all, the superb turn- 
around of Indonesia—from Sukarno to Su- 
harto, from pro-Communist to anti-Commu- 
nist, from pro-Peking to pro-Indonesia, from 
an economic shambles to economic sanity. 

U.S. Role—There doesn’t have to be an- 
other Vietnam and almost certainly won't 
be if we stay the course and prove that 
Communist expansion-by-force cannot suc- 
ceed. 

The American military presence in the Pa- 
cific has been an essential part of what has 
already been accomplished in preserving the 
independence of the non-Communist na- 
tions. 

It shouldn't and won't be withdrawn, but 
the United States cannot and should not 
alone assume a guarantee to rush troops to 
the aid of every Southeast Asian government 
faced with Communist insurgency, The U.S. 
presence is a guarantee against nuclear 
blackmail or attack by Red China. 

But the United States should only pro- 
tect the nations which show that they are 
ready to join with others in the same region 
to protect themselves. This regional coher- 
ence is appearing. The future defense in 
Southeast Asia must be a mutual responsi- 
bility, not a lone American responsibility. 

And the economic burdens of providing 
the necessary economic aid to the developing 
Asian nations must be accepted by all the 
developed nations—the United States, Japan, 
and Europe. 

We need to encourage Asian initiatives. We 
are already seeing the fruits of Asian leader- 
ship. 

The United States, in its own interests, 
will be a major participant in the emerging 
Pacific era—and a major beneficiary. 


Tombstone Territory 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Arizona is 
rich in the lore of Americana, particu- 
larly the legends of the Old West. Today, 
when the Senate is so often confronted 
with problems and crises that arise from 
the challenges of a modern world, we 
often forget that in times past Ameri- 
cans faced up to challenges and hard- 
ships just as great in their times as the 
current problems appear to us. 

In my State, a distinct service has been 
performed to preserve the perspective of 
the past so that we may more accurately 
meet the needs of the future. I refer to 
the work done by Mr. Wayne Winters, 
editor of the Tombstone Epitaph, in 
Tombstone, Ariz. 

Mr. Winters took over the ailing 
Epitaph in the “town too tough to die,” 
and has increased its circulation from 
300 to almost 3,700. Some of the special 
quarterly editions of the Epitaph run to 
30,000. 

I commend Mr. Winters and his back- 
ers for the service they have performed 
for Tombstone and for the Nation. I 
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think the interest shown in this unique 
publication is indicative of the value 
Americans place on their heritage of 
freedom, law, and order. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the e editor and 
publisher of March 23, 1968, giving the 
account of the revival of this newspaper, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOMBSTONE TERRITORY 
(By Bruce Itule) 

TOMBSTONE, ARIZ.— Tombstone, The Town 
Too Tough To Die,” is far from being dead, 
but three years ago its newspaper almost was. 

Wayne Winters, the present editor of the 
weekly Tombstone Epitaph, took over the 
paper in 1964 after its editor died in a plane 
crash and the circulation had dwindled to 
almost nothing. 

In the three years Winters has been the 
editor, the Epitaph has come alive again and 
once more is a thriving weekly. 

Soon after the death of the previous editor, 
the Epitaph suffered from lack of manage- 
ment and the circulation dropped to 300. 

Another problem was faced by the widow of 
the editor. She couldn’t afford to run a news- 
paper. 

Finally in 1964 the dying Tombstone Epi- 
taph was put up for sale, 


TO RESCUE 


To the rescue came a group of men from 
Detroit and New York who formed the His- 
toric Tombstone Adventurers. They already 
owned several other Tombstone attractions 
including the Lucky Cuss and Oriental sa- 
loons, and here was their chance to get one of 
the oldest newspapers in Arizona. 

They bought the Epitaph but were faced 
with the problem of getting an editor. 

Winters, 52, said he was working for Tucson 
Newspapers Inc. as a machinist and weekend 
foreman when the Detroit concern contacted 
him about the job of editor. He had a life- 
time of experience in the newspaper business 
and had owned several papers before coming 
to Tucson, 

His list of newspapers included the Valley 
Morning Star in Texas and weeklies in Grants 
and Gallup, New Mexico, 

Before coming to Tucson, he maintained 
linotype machines at the Yuma (Ariz.) 
Daily Sun, 

Winters said he didn’t know how the Tomb- 
stone Adventurers learned about him, but 
when they offered him the job, he was quite 
surprised because they asked him if he had 
a college education, 

“I was too smart to go to college if you 
know what I mean,” Winters said. 

Winters was interested in being the editor 
of the Epitaph so the investors flew him to 
Detroit for an interview. 

According to Winters, the owners agreed to 
pay him well and leave him alone if he agreed 
to operate the newspaper as if it were his 
own. 

“To this day, they have never told me what 
they wanted. They have religiously left me 
alone,” Winters said. 


LIKE ORIGINAL 

When the new editor took over the news- 
paper, he was faced with the problem of re- 
building a paper patterned after the Tomb- 
stone Epitaph founded by John P, Clum in 
1880. 

“We spent weeks and weeks reading old 
copies of the Epitaph because we wanted the 
paper to be exactly like Clum’s,” he said. 

The new editor finally came across an 1887 
issue of the paper and decided that would be 
the one from which to copy the new 
Epitaph. 

Winters said he wanted the new paper to 
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look exactly like the original throughout, 
including the use of old Roman lettering for 
the masthead. 

The first thing Winters said he did was 
shelve the modern type faces that the editor 
before him had used. 

“We purchased, for the linotype machine, 
old faces for our headlines,” the editor said 
while reclining in his chair which looked 
like it was made in 1890. 

“For our new paper we went back to wide 
columns of thirteen picas each and six col- 
umns to the page. 

“We used no borders in our ads. We also 
photographed some of the earlier ads and 
had engravings made of them to use as 
fillers, particularly on page one, 

“And we decided to never speak of last 
Tuesday, it’s Tuesday last.” 

So the operation of the new Epitaph began, 
and today Winters has a paid circulation of 
3,689. The paper has subscribers In every 
state in the union and many foreign coun- 
tries including Vietnam. 

Winters has been lucky because almost 
everyone in the world has heard about the 
Tombstone Epitaph, immortalized in a 
weekly television series several years ago. 

Besides the weekly Epitaph, Winters does 
private publishing work along with releasing 
a quarterly Epitaph to help with expenses. 

The ‘ly is never less than 24 pages 
and is designed for the person interested in 
Arizona history. It sells for a quarter. 

“Currently we're publishing 20,000 copies 
of the quarterly each time,” Winters said. 

SWITCHED POLITICS 

He added that during the annual Hell- 
dorado days in ‘Tombstone, when the 1,500 
residents put on their cowboy outfits and 
relive the old west, 30,000 issues of the 
quarterly are published. 

The weekly issue of the paper is eight pages 
and sells for a dime. The paper, which has 
an annual subscription rate of $4, is released 
Wedn k 

Winters said the newspaper never has a 
picture on page one because the original 
paper didn't have them. 

The front page is usually decorated with 
old and new ads and concentrated mainly 
on local news. 

Winter's editorial views are now Republi- 
can, but before going to the Epitaph he was 

Democrat 


a . 
“I used to consider myself . . well, I've 

never believed in going straight down a party 

line,” Winters said. “But recently, due to the 

activities of the brothers Udall and some 

eee eran e DEROA OEN 
em.” 

Winters was speaking about Rep. Morris 
Udall, D-Ariz., and Secretary of the Interior 
Stuart Udall, also a Democrat. 

Winters dislikes the Udall ideas of a 
proposed national park between Yuma and 
Ajo, Ariz. 


“At any rate, I've become so fed up with 
them and their ideas, I have changed my reg- 
istration to Republican. 

“I also have a very bitter fight going with 
the Forest Service now. I have offered a 
$1,000 reward for anyone leading to the ar- 
rest of a Forest Service employe who destroys 
mining property on national forests.” 

PROSPECTOR 

Winters spends much of his free time in 
the mountains near Tombstone searching for 
valuable mining claims which could explain 
his respect for mining property. 

Although Winters has rebuilt the Epitaph 
and has strong political convictions, he in- 
sists that being the editor is just a job. “I 
am interested in history, but I can't say I 
live and breathe for Tombstone because I 
don’t,” he said. 

“All it is is an interesting job. I’m cer- 
tainly not going to spend the rest of my life 


here.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Brutality: Past and Present 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


‘(OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
parallel existing between the pre-World 
War II response to Nazi imperialism and 
the policies many espouse toward Com- 
munist imperialism today is striking. If 
a study of history is to be a benefit to this 
Nation, it must be because we can exam- 
ine the mistakes of the past and learn 
how not to repeat them. Too often we 
look backward at past outrages with hor- 
ror but refuse to see that present dangers 
are a repetition of similar catastrophic 
occurrences. 

A case in point is examined in an edi- 
torial of the State newspaper entitled 
“Brutality: Past and Present.” The edi- 
torial discusses the recent three-part 
television documentary of William L. 
Shirer, “The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich.” It points out that there is justi- 
fiable disgust that such a thing as the 
appalling rise of nazism could occur in 
the thirties and forties. Many Americans 
fail to be concerned with a similar threat 
to peace and decency from the Commu- 
nists. Many believed that Western policy 
toward Hitler actually helped his rise to 
power. ‘Today we trade extensively with 
Communist nations in spite of the fact 
that we are engaged in a war with these 
same forces in North Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial of March 14, 1968, en- 
titled “Brutality: Past and Present,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRUTALITY: Past AND PRESENT 

Last week, William L. Shirer’s epic work, 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, was 
shown in the form of a three-part film docu- 
mentary on nationwide television. All three 
programs were sobering. 


The concluding installment took us into 


conquered Germany, to the sites of concen- 
tration camps and execution chambers. Most 
Americans, and even a few Germans (in 
1945), were appalled by discoveries made by 
the allies. Again and again, the question 
was : “How could this be? How could 
it happen?” 

Yet, for some reason, the same sort of 
wide-eyed ignorance prevails today, in some 
quarters. What is going on right now, in 
1968, in Soviet Russian prison camps—if 
known—would shock a few folks to the roots 
of their hair. 

Shirer complains that in many ways, the 
West helped Hitler to rise to power. He wrote 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich to bea 
lesson to us all. 

Still, we treat and trade with today's Com- 
munists; ship them food, equipment and 
other necessary supplies. We exchange fire 
with them in Korea and Vietnam; we ex- 
change ballet dancers with them in New 
York and Moscow. 

And, if the masters in the Kremlin should 
somehow be toppled tomorrow, and should 
Russia’s borders be thrown open to Western 
newsmen and photographers, we'd suddenly 
see the real face of our enemy up close. And 
probably we'd look at one another in amaze- 
ment and say, “How could this be? How 
could it happen?” 
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It's happening, that’s all; it’s happening all 
over again. And we're still our 
hands over the brutalities of a power that’s 
been dead for 23 years. 


H.R. 13541 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 

Speaker, earlier this week the House 
voted upon H.R. 13541, a bill to prohibit 
unfair trade practices affecting produc- 
ers of agricultural products and associa- 
tions of such producers. The Recorp will 
show that I was not present for this vote. 
It will also show that I was paired 
against the bill. ‘The purpose of this 
statement is to explain my absence and 
my opposition to the bill. Urgent busi- 
ness required my presence in my con- 
gressional district on Monday, March 25. 
I regret very much not having been pres- 
ent for the debate, but in all truth, after 
reading a portion of the commentary of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, it would appear 
that the bill is not quite as important 
to the farmers as we had been led to 
believe. Indeed, the chairman had occa- 
sion to say that there is little involved 
with reference to this particular bill.” 
Moreover, he took pains to point out that 
the bill has nothing to do with the farm- 
er's bargaining rights. I think the bar- 
gaining position of the farmer ought to 
be strengthened, It was for that reason 
that I introduced in January of 1967 
H.R. 6172, a companion bill to H.R. 5305. 
As we all know, H-R. 5305 was sup- 
Planted by S. 109, a bill so grossly defi- 
cient that it was repudiated by virtually 
all of the farm organizations. In subse- 
quent hearings the Committee on Agri- 
culture made a number of changes in S. 
109 and reported H.R. 13541. 
. On December 5 of last year, I wrote 
to eight farm leaders in my State ex- 
pressing my reservations with respect to 
certain provisions of H.R. 13541. How- 
ever, I advised each of the gentlemen 
to whom I wrote that if upon reflection 
they felt that on balance the bill would 
benefit the farmer” I would support it. 
I went on to say: 

I want to help improve the bargaining 
position of the farmer and I shall be pleased 
to support this bill if you think it would 
be helpful, 


Mr. Speaker, I received only one reply. 
That correspondent left no question that 
he thought the bill would improve bar- 
gaining power of the farmer. From the 
facts that I have set forth here two con- 
clusions suggest themselves. First, that 
support among farmers in New Jersey 
for H.R. 13541 is restrained to say the 


I shall be pleased to support that legis- 
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lation should our Committee on Agricul- 
ture report it to the House. 
Thank you. 


Education for the Disadvantaged 
HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to the remarkable 
effort being made in Cleveland to at- 
tack the problem of school dropouts, un- 
employment, poverty, and manpower 
shortages. 

Recently, the Cleveland Board of 
Education and Cleveland area business, 
commerce, and industry announced that 
they would undertake with Federal and 
State assistance an inner youth job 
training project aimed at breaking the 
poverty and welfare cycle of the inner 
city residents in providing job training 
for immediate placement in productive 
work. 

General Electric donated to the city a 
multistory building for conversion into 
a job training and general education 
center. 

As the article states, the partnership 
between industry and education is be- 
lieved to be without precedent in any 
major American city. It offers the best 
possibility for the private and public 
sectors to work together toward the pro- 
motion and betterment of human devel- 
opment. I hope that many similar ar- 
rangements will follow suit in what I 
hope is a movement to meet the most 
pressing needs of our less fortunate and 
too long neglected citizens—the disad- 
vantaged workers of this country. 

The Cleveland experiment is concerned 
with applying the cooperative education 
concept in providing occupational train- 
ing and basic education to disadvantaged 
youth and adults. 

Charles F. Kettering, the inventor and 
long-time director of General Motors re- 
search, said of cooperative education: 

What gives cooperative education its 
strength is that it lap-welds theory from 
the classroom with practice on the job. It 
creates a weld that is much stronger than 
the butt-weld of a college degree followed 
by employment, the two touching only at one 
point of contact. 


The concept of the cooperative then 
is the integration of theory and work in 
practice. 

Cooperative education programs have 
been a success in vocational and techni- 
cal education and college level programs. 
Work experience, work study, work 
training, internship, cooperative part- 
time training, job practice, and similar 
programs connote the idea of the learner 
obtaining actual job experience concur- 
rent with classroom instruction. 

The Cleveland experiment—coopera- 
tive occupational training—is an adapta- 
tion of the cooperative education pro- 
gram that uses the business and indus- 
trial community as a training laboratory 
so that realistic work situations can weld 
theory and practice for more effective 
learning. 

Cooperative occupational training— 
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the MDT co-op—can provide the ad- 
vantages that have accumulated in more 
than 60 years of cooperative education, 
which enrolled 65,000 college students 
in 1966, and about 150,000 vocational 
students in federally aided programs in 
1967. 

Co-op programs are efficient and ef- 
fective education and training programs. 
Dr. Asa Knowles, president of North- 
eastern University in Boston calls it a 
superior-type education. The trainee 
finds the program highly motivational 
since he is gaining experience in the job 
for which he is preparing. Holding power 
of the program is greatly enhanced by 
the part-time class, part-time job fea- 
ture, since the trainee can see the direct 
relationship between his study and his 
work. 

Cooperative programs are more eco- 
nomical than many other programs pro- 
viding similar educational services. Two 
trainees may be used for each school— 
work slot; expensive purchase of class- 
room equipment is not necessary; MDT 
allowances would be saved during the 
work periods where the trainee is earn- 
ing comparable wages. 

The employers and the communities 
benefit in helping develop a local man- 
power supply and employers get to ob- 
serve trainees prior to their completion 
of training. Employers have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in school training 
program planning and they can make 
unique contributions to the training re- 
sources of the community. Most impor- 
tant, the employers can count on the 
educational facility to closely supervise 
the trainee and to provide him with the 
orientation, basic education, remedial 
work, and the vocational instruction 
needed in the job learning situation. 

The advantages to the trainees are the 
greatest of all. The trainee can acquire 
an understanding of a real-life situa- 
tion while he is learning and not ex- 
pected to perform as well as full-time 
employee. A much broader preparation 
for employment is possible since trainees 
may be rotated on jobs and may take 
more broadly based subject matter in 
the occupational areas of their interest. 

There are many advantages for schools 
operating MDT co-op’s. Communications 
with employers are vastly improved. Co- 
op advisory committees weld a closer 
working relationship between education 
and business. The school can keep 
abreast of business and trade trends and 
make changes in its curriculum to make 
its program more effective. 

The disadvantaged worker usually has 
many personal and social problems that 
mitigate against success in full-time em- 
ployment. The poor, the older worker, 
the educationally deficient, the ghetto 
resident, the physically or mentally hand- 
icapped, the person with a prison rec- 
ord—these and many others, find entry 
to employment difficult and the exit 
from employment early and often. The 
poor have life patterns that make success 
in formal education and training pro- 
grams difficult: anticipation of failure; 
little value on academic achievement; 
fear and distrust of the unknown; tend- 
ency for abrupt transition to independ- 
ence; little verbal communication, espe- 
cially of an interactive, conceptual, flexi- 
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ble kind; and limited freedom for ex- 
ploration. The designing of occupational 
education and training programs for 
such persons is particularly difficult and 
complex. 

In considering the development of a 
co-op program for disadvantaged train- 
ees, several benefits become immediately 
apparent. Some of the fear and frustra- 
tion can be overcome as the trainee is 
able to observe and assess the importance 
of personal traits so necessary for em- 
ployment: punctuality, dress, regular at- 
tendance, and responsibility for com- 
pleting assigned tasks. 

The disadvantaged individual has 
greater opportunity in both the study 
and the work phases of his training pro- 
gram. In the co-op program, he does not 
have to acquire all his institutional train- 
ing needs prior to having the opportunity 
to apply principles and practices in a real 
life situation. Since the administrative 
responsibilities for directing the individ- 
ual education and training program lie 
with the public or private school facility, 
the individual trainee is assured that 
guidance and counseling, instruction, and 
other personal and education services 
will be uniform, timely, and effective. 
Adjustments can be made immediately 
with the input, whether classroom or 
work activities. For example, if the indi- 
vidual is checking stock and immediately 
needs improvement in arithmetic skills, 
the school can adjust the individual 
training program to bring him back to 
the classroom for a longer period of time 
until this particular requirement is met. 
If the individual makes rapid achieve- 
ment during the prescribed institutional 
phase and there is greater opportunity to 
move ahead in the work learning assign- 
ments, the adjustment can be made at 
once. The cooperative program makes a 
maximum effort to meet the individual 
needs of each manpower trainee. 

To date, unfortunately, traditional 
methods of job development, education, 
and skill training have not met the needs 
of this country, either in terms of supply- 
ing manpower needs in tight labor mar- 
kets or of removing significant numbers 
of low-skilled, undereducated, underem- 
ployed and unemployed people from a 
state of poverty and economic depend- 
ence. In spite of our vastly increased 
efforts on the part of both the Federal 
and State Governments, unemployment 
and substantial underemployment re- 
main high as job openings continue to 
multiply. Mr. William Raspberry, in his 
usual perspective reporting, focused on 
just how serious the problem is here in 
Washington in his recent article entitled, 
oe Going Unfilled Despite the Job- 
ess.” 

I am absolutely convinced that both 
the public and private sectors must be in- 
volved in manpower development if this 
Nation's manpower and poverty prob- 
lems are to be solved. 

During the past two Congresses I have 
authored and sponsored what has be- 
come known as the Human Investment 
Act which would provide tax credits to 
business and industry which conduct 
training programs to assist in develop- 
ing the skills among the unemployed and 
upgrading those of the employed and 
underemployed. This approach to train- 
ing increases the wealth of the poor of 
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the Nation and permits them to become 
gainfully employed without the stigma 
which inevitably is attached to any 
make-work program. 

What is more important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the human investment approach 
provides the incentive which we must 
have if we are to overcome the great re- 
luctance which business has to hire and 
train middle-aged persons. I am well 
aware that there are programs going on 
in American industry today in which 
older persons and others are being 
trained in order to fill empty jobs which 
are now going begging. But, I am con- 
vinced that industry and, indeed, our en- 
tire commercial structure, can and will 
expand this type of training very sub- 
stantially if provided with meaningful 
inducement. 

Last year Senator Scorr and I intro- 
duced the amended version of the Emer- 
gency Employment Act which was ac- 
cepted by Senator CLARK as floor man- 
ager of the antipoverty bill, but was sub- 
sequently defeated in a Senate rollcall 
vote of 47 to 42. 

Our plan proposed to create public 
service jobs for the hard-core unem- 
ployed with the Government as an em- 
ployer of last resort. The main emphasis 
and thrust of the Prouty-Scott plan was 
to train such people when and where 
they are trainable so that they can obtain 
the necessary skills to fill and keep pro- 
ductive jobs in the private sector of our 
economy. 

Despite our efforts to make the Emer- 
gency Employment Act as originally in- 
troduced more fiscally sound and more 
workable in terms of meaningful employ- 
ment opportunities for the hard-core 
unemployed, the Johnson administration 
saw fit to oppose it. 

Unfortunately, the disadvantaged citi- 
zen has not been able to realize the 
American dream, mainly a job, decent 
housing, education for himself and for 
his children, and a place in the decision- 
making process which affect his life. It 
is appalling to think that today we have 
1 million more recipients on the welfare 
rolls than in the depression year of 1936. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates 2 million job vacancies at any 
given time—yet we have over 4 million 
unemployed. 

For a nation that keeps a larger per- 
cent of its children in school longer than 
any other nation, we still have the para- 
dox of a higher rate of youth unemploy- 
ment than other industrial nations— 
youth from poverty-stricken families 
have a marked 18-percent unemployment 
rate. 

Although the unemployment rate is 
still decreasing, the numbers of unem- 
ployed are growing at the rate of about 
100,000 per year. 

One million two hundred thousand 
heads of families did not work in 1965. 

Four million disadvantaged Americans 
live in slums in urban and rural areas 
and do not have the education, the job 
skills, and the motivation to find steady 
employment to make a decent living for 
their families. 

Mr. President, until now the most im- 
portant and most successful of our train- 
ing programs have been those projects 
conducted under the Manpower Devel- 
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opment and Training Act. Their results 
have been valuable because they have 
permitted the poor to make advances 
which they otherwise would not have 


With this in mind, last December I 
introduced the Manpower Development 
and Training Act amendments so that 
these worthy programs might continue 
uninterrupted. My bill was copied almost 
exactly by the administration and intro- 
duced as the Manpower Development 

Act Amendments of 1968. Imi- 
tation is the sincerest flattery. However, 
I feel that the time has come for us to 
act, for I think it is fair to say that we 
have reached a point that while promises 
are plentiful, meaningful results have 
fallen far short of expectations. 

We must assure that all able-bodied 
Americans who form a part of the work- 
ing force have the skills, training, moti- 
vation, and opportunity necessary for 
securing and keeping employment in a 
job which will provide sufficient income 
for existence above the threshold of pov- 
erty. There must be a coordinated and 
comprehensive effort by the Federal, 
State, and local governments; and, above 
all, the private sector of the economy and 
organized labor must become fully in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles to which I have 
alluded be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, 
Jan. 10, 1968] 
GE Gives PLANT HERE as SCHOOL FOR JOBLESS 

(By Marjorie Schuster) 

The General Electric Co. will give the 
Cleveland public school system a huge former 
factory at 4966 Woodland Ave. 

The bullding's 4% acres of usable space 
will be converted into a job training and gen- 
eral education center for unemployed inner- 
city young people. 

GE's Lamp Division and a number of other 
industrial firms are expected to lease and 
equip office and light manufacturing space 
in the building, and to pay students for part- 
time work. 

The school system will provide basic edu- 
cation, citizenship lessons and intensive 
counseling in a program that will lead to 
full-time, permanent employment, but not 
necessarily to a high school diploma. 

Based on current tax valuations, the gift 
is worth about $1,000,000. But school officials 
say it would take many times that amount 
to duplicate the air-conditioned three-story 
structure at today’s building prices. 

The planned partnership between industry 
and education is believed to be without 
precedent in any major American city. 

The project, in the planning stage for many 
months, was announced publicly in New York 
today by Cleveland School Supt. Paul W. 
Briggs in a luncheon speech before an urban 
problems session of the National Industrial 
‘Conference Board. 

He told the gathering of prominent leaders 
of industry that the plan is “a joint effort 
aimed specifically at breaking the poverty 
and welfare cycle of the inner city.” 

In an interview before today's talk, he told 
The Press that enrollees in the new training 
center will be mostly recent or potential 
dropouts in their upper teens, as well as 
some young men and women in their early 
20's. 

A survey by the school last year 
showed that as many as 50% of inner-city 
residents in these age groups are unemployed, 
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but that eight of 10 of these would welcome 
a chance at job training. 

‘The program in the GE building is expect- 
ed to start by June and to be in full swing 
next fall. 

Briggs told The Press that Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories of New York has agreed 
to contribute $20,000 of its Ford Foundation 
money toward the cost of remodeling the 
building, and that other private funds are 
being sought. Offices would become class- 
rooms, an existing auditorium would be used 
and the cafeteria would also be a training 
center. 

The superintendent said federal vocational 
rehabilitation funds will finance about 75% 
of the operating cost. 

The building will not have bells, regular 
class periods or other routine school features. 
Its chief executive will be a “manager,” not 
a “principal.” It was learned that assistant 
superintendents of two major urban school 
systems and a former state vocational edu- 
cation specialists have been interviewed for 
the pioneering post, although present school 
staffers have not been ruled out. 

The Woodland Ave. building, with 207,000 
square feet of floor space, will be the school 
system ’s second largest facility, exceeded only 
by the $5,750,000 West Side High School now 
under construction. 

The GE Structure had been for sale for 
some time. Catalyst in bringing the parties 
together was Ralph Besse, chairman of the 
Illuminating Co. board and of the Cleveland 
Inner City Action Committee. Besse pre- 
dicted the project “will be heartily endorsed 
by the Cleveland business community.” 

Robert V. Corning, general manager of 
GE’s Lamp Division, said the program will 
help solve a major industrial problem. 

“The economy has more jobs than qualified 
workers,” he said. “The disadvantaged un- 
employed often are not qualified for indus- 
trial jobs.” 

The remark was echoed by Briggs in his 
speech. He said, “I am convinced that the 
greatest unused and undeveloped human re- 
source in America is to be found in the de- 
teriorating cores of its urban centers. There 
is no time for a second chance. Before the 
riot season comes again, there must be evi- 
dence of real progress in attacking the ills 
of the city.” 

Poromac WATCH: Joss GOING UNFILLED 

THE JOBLESS 
(By William Raspberry) 

In the last two weeks, I have had com- 
plaints from a printer, a cabinetmaker and a 
supermarket manager concerning their difi- 
culties in recruiting young people for well- 
paid, if not glamorous, jobs. 

All three made the same central point: We 
keep reading news stories about the hard- 
core unemployed. But here, we have well-paid 
work that requires very little education and 
that can be learned on the job. We need peo- 
ple, and we're willing to pay them; but our 
efforts to recruit them are almost always an 
absolute bust. Why? 

The runs a small shop just north 
ef downtown. He has had to turn down a 
good many jobs because he can’t get help. 
This limits the capacity of his small busi- 
ness to grow and, thereby, produce still more 
jobs. 

‘The cabinet-maker now works for an out- 
of-town firm. He had his own business at one 
time but had to give it up because he couldn't 
get help. 

The supermarket manager is desperate for 
people to train as meatcutters. Trainees could 
start at around $120 a week and work up to 
substantially more after they've learned the 
trade. The trouble is that he can't find the 
trainees. 

Dozens of employers, ranging from corner- 
store merchants and small contractors to 
grocery chains and other big businesses, make 
similar complaints. There's all this talk 
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about unemployment, they said, but where 
are the people who want to work? 

A part of the answer, of course, is that 
Washington is a white-collar town where a 
GS-3 Government clerk is the counterpart of 
Detroit's auto factory worker. Many a young 
man will pass up a good-paying, dirty job in 
favor of a clerk's job that pays less but per- 
mits him to wear a suit and tie to work. 

But there is more to it than that. The 
supermarket manager, for example, over- 
looked the fact that labor unions control 
most of the apprenticeable trades, including 
meatcutting. And the unions, particularly 
the craft unions, haven’t made it very easy 
for Negro youths to get in. 

“In order to get into the apprenticeship 
programs, an applicant has to be screened 
and tested,” Frank Hollis, manpower direc- 
tor for the United Planning Organization, 
points out. “After the subjective part of the 
screening process, he has to take the general 
aptitude test battery and he has to score 
well on it. Not many of the non-college- 
bound youngsters are able to score high 
enough.” 

He pointed out, too, that many applicants 
“bomb out” during the interview, before they 
even get around to taking the test. Others 
are eliminated on the basis of “moral char- 
acter.” 

Relatives of union members are able to 
short-circuit the so-called grandfather 
clauses. It also helps if the applicant “knows 
somebody.” 

The reasons why some of the trade unions 
have such rigorous screening may be partly 
racial prejudice, but they also have to do 
with the unions’ vested interest in keeping 
the ranks small. So long as there are fewer 
craftsmen than jobs, union members are 
guaranteed work and overtime as well. 

UPO has found it almost impossible to 
short-cut the system. Even when the man- 
power division is able to work out an on-the- 
job-training program for jobless youths, the 
contracts for apprenticeable trades must in- 
clude guarantees that the employer will pro- 
vide a training program tailored to the 
union’s apprenticeship set-up—which in- 
cludes the general aptitude test. 

While this assures that any trainee placed 
in such a program will receive adequate 
training and pay, the assurance becomes 
meaningless if the great bulk of those who 
are interested in the training can't get past 
the test barrier. 

In many trades, even an experienced non- 
union man must come in as an apprentice if 
he wants to work on a union job, Hollis said. 
Thus, a meatcutter who has worked for years 
in the trade could go to work for Safeway 
only by beginning as an apprentice. 

“Unless we can get relaxation of these ob- 
stacles,” Hollis said, “there isn’t much we can 
do to convince our young people that they 
really do have a future in the crafts.” 


Officers Die Death of Heroes 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a valiant police officer in my 
congressional district has succumbed to 
gunshot wounds suffered in the line of 
duty. 

Officer Charles Wayne Thomasson had 
fought bravely for his life for 2 months 
after being shot down by members of a 
suspected forgery gang on January 16. 

Another officer, Mr. Thomas E. John- 
son, was shot to death in that gun battle. 
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Officer Thomasson was fatally wounded 
as he came to the aid of his fellow officer. 

Officer Thomasson was a young man, 
only 29 years of age. He had served his 
Nation honorably in the U.S. Air Force. 
He was married and the father of three 
small daughters. 

He had accepted his responsibility to 
his Nation, his family, and his commu- 
nity. All of us are indebted to him for 
the supreme sacrifice he willingly made 
in the defnse of those things we most 
treasure—our Nation, our families, and 
our community. 

Tribute was paid to this dedicated law 
officer in an editorial in the Nashville 
Tennessean, and I include this editorial 
in the Recorp at this time: 


OFFICERS DIE DEATH OF HEROES 


Metro policeman Charles Wayne Thomas- 
son, 29, is dead of gunshot wounds which he 
suffered in a battle with a suspected forgery 
gang in North Nashville Jan. 16. 

Another officer, Mr. Thomas E. Johnson, 38, 
was shot to death in the battle. 

Five men have been charged in the slaying. 
Two have been arrested and are now free on 
bond and the other three are objects of a 
nationwide search. 

The community mourns the loss of these 
two courageous officers, whose names will be 
inscribed on the roll of honor along with 
those of other policemen who Have given 
their lives in the call of duty. 

Mr. Thomasson had hung between life 
and death for two months after the shoot- 
ing, and it was fervently hoped that he 
would recover, However, the nature of his 
internal injuries was such that successful 
treatment was impossible. His family and 
friends, and his comrades on the police force, 
deserve the community's most heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. Thomasson and Mr. Johnson were the 
first officers to reach the deadend where the 
suspected forgery gang was cornered. The offl- 
cers died because they had no hesitance at 
taking direct action to carry out their duty 
of protecting the lives and property of the 
community. 

The hero who dies on a foreign battlefield 
is no more deserving of honor than these. 
The sacrifice of Officers Thomasson and 
Johnson will long be remembered and re- 
spected in this community. 


Money Crisis Spells Bankruptcy 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
international monetary crisis is not a 
sudden development. It did not come 
as a surprise to anyone who has been 
observing the fiscal policies of this Gov- 
ernment in recent years. Our Govern- 
ment, striking a head-in-the-sand pos- 
ture, has refused to heed the numerous 
warnings indicating that this crisis 
would occur if our policies were not 
changed. 

There is no question that this crisis 
could have been averted had a policy of 
restraint on Government spending been 
in effect. A policy of budget deficit after 
budget deficit coupled with extensive 
spending abroad was bound to result in 
a day of reckoning. 
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In an excellent editorial entitled 
“Money Crisis Spells Bankruptcy,” pub- 
lished on March 18, 1968, the Greenville 
News discusses the delayed and perhaps 
ineffective response of this administra- 
tion to the perilous world financial sit- 
uation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Money CRISIS SPELLS BANKRUPTCY 


Only a few experts understand the inner 
workings of the national and international 
monetary markets, and many of them do 
not agree and can't explain it. 

But everyone, especially those who work 
for a living at a fixed wage or salary, can 
understand the meaning of inflation when it 
hits them in the form of less value for their 
dollar. 

And that is what all of the gold speculation, 
the upward pegging of interest rates, the 
controversy over the proposal to free more 
of America’s dwindling gold supply for sale, 
the demands for higher taxes and lower 
government spending and the discouraging 
of business investment and travel abroad 
is all about. 

The United States went off the “gold 
standard” during one of the early Roosevelt 
administrations. The advocates of “hard 
money” have been saying it was a mistake 
ever since and may yet be proven right. It 
started the era of “printing press money.” 

For international monetary purposes, the 
United States had to hold on to a certain 
amount of gold to tee the value of its 
dollar abroad among the nations whose mon- 
ey value is based on gold. 

This is the “gold cover” that some of Presi- 
dent Johnson's financial advisers have been 
suggesting that he get Congress to remove. 
They say it is necessary to keep the price 
of gold from rising much higher. If that 
happens, “gold standard” or no, the value 
of the dollar will decline in its purchasing 
power abroad. If it does, it will decline at 
home, too. 

One can argue until he is breathless that 
gold of itself has no value—except the arti- 
ficial value that men and governments place 
upon it. That may be true, but gold is still 
recognized as the basic medium of interna- 
tional exchange and of internal exchange in 
many nations. It also is argued that the real 
value of money, be it metal or paper, is what 
it will buy—but it will buy only as much as 
the almost mystic workings of the national 
and international market place make it 
worth, 

When the United States was on the gold 
standard, it meant that the holder of a dollar 
bill could, if he chose, exchange it through 
banking and governmental channels for a 
dollar's worth of gold. With the Rooseveltian 
change, this no longer was true; the gold cer- 
tificate went out of existence. It is illegal to 
possess gold coins, except as numismatic col- 
lectors’ items, or even to possess gold bullion. 

Silver and silver certificates presumably 
replaced gold as the basic monetary element. 
But silver certificates are now scarce, if not 
almost non-existent, and most of the bills in 
the reader’s pocket and in his bank are Fed- 
eral Reserve or Treasury notes which he can 
only exchange for more of the same. 

All of this is leading up to the statement 
that a world monetary crisis, long develop- 
ing, has within the last two weeks reached an 
acute stage. The United States has already, 
overnight, taken emergency steps, such as 
raising the Federal Reserve prime interest 
rate from 414 to 5 per cent, thus raising in- 
terest rates generally and tightening credit 
and slowing spending. 
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Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and Chairman George 
H. Mahon of the Appropriations Committee 
are reported to be reconsidering the 10 per 
cent income tax surcharge and contemplat- 
ing drastic cuts in proposed federal spending. 

But these, both of them, are measures 
which will be slow in taking effect—if Con- 
gress, indeed, dares to raise taxes and reduce 
domestic or non-war spending, which is the 
only place it can make drastic cuts, in an 
election year. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the interna- 
tional gold pool, consisting of the United 
States and some of its foreign friends (which 
probably should read nations which stand to 
lose if the United States goes broke) have 
been meeting in Washington over the week- 
end to consider strategy for stopping or con- 
trolling the wild speculation in gold. 

By the time this is read, they may have 
announced at least some preliminary steps. 
But at best they are likely to be emergency 
measures of only immediate effect. 

It will take time to get at the basic causes 
of the international inflation, for which most 
nations blame the United States, and correct 
them, thereby removing the opportunity for 
the speculators to make money buying and 
selling gold at continually rising prices. 

Gold speculation began many months ago 
as the United States began to run ever higher 
chronic deficits in its international balance 
of payments and in its domestic budget. It 
came to a head when the British economy 
was about to topple and Prime Minister Wil- 
son was forced to devalue the pound sterling. 

Some of the speculators are governments, 
France being the chief one. President de 
Gaulle simply seems bent on wrecking the 
monetary systems of both England and the 
United States. Due to American generosity, 
France has possessed large balances of dol- 
lars which it could convert into American 
gold upon demand. Russia is playing an al- 
most unseen part in the deadly game. 

Some, of course, are individuals and na- 
tional and international financial combines 
whom we have not yet seen named, who are 
in it merely for the profit to be made. 

But, whoever they may be, they are trading 
on the possibility of British, American and, 
perhaps, world bankruptcy. There simply 
isn’t enough gold in the possession of the 
nations concerned to meet the potential de- 
mand. As the price of gold goes up, the value 
of national currencies goes down. 

The United States might have headed off 
this crisis if, a year or more ago, it had 
taken strong enough action to balance its 
budget, mainly by reducing its rate of spend- 
ing to be really effective, and to wipe out 
its international trade and foreign spending 
deficit. 

But, instead, the administration proposed 
more spending, only partly offset by a request 
for a tax increase. 

It may now be too late. 


Judy Wilkerson: Winner in Voice of 
Democracy Contest 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include this excellent speech, 
written by Miss Judy Wilkerson, a senior 
at North Vernon, Ind., High School, and 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Wilkerson, Route 2, North Vernon. 

Miss Wilkerson’s speech, entitled 
“Freedom’s Challenge,” was adjudged the 
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winner of a recent Voice of Democracy 
contest, sponsored by the North Vernon 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Miss Wilkerson’s expression of “Free- 
dom’s Challenge” reads as follows: 
FREEDOM S CHALLENGE 


Freedom’s challenge? Many would say it 
was Communism, war, or even the draft card 
burners; it is none of these! The real enemy 
has encircled us. He is a small, quiet enemy, 
one that is easy to overlook and he grows 
bigger each day. This enemy is disrespect! He 
stands at our very doorstep knocking. Will 
you let him enter? 

Our forefathers had respect and loyalty for 
this new country. They realized that its fu- 
ture depended on them, But times have 
changed! Respect and loyalty have given way 
to criticism, not a constructive criticism, 
backed by a willingness to sacrifice for the 
good of America, but a destructive disrespect. 

We laugh at our president and belittle him 
and other government officials. Cartoons don’t 
stop with simple exaggeration but become off- 
color jokes for trite people. Yes, forgetfulness 
of why America was founded and what 
America was founded for, is today’s trend. 

Freedom is endangered because we forget 
to take pride in the America of 1968. The 
emphasis is not on the United States; it is 
on a prosperous and lazy self! We must re- 
verse this attitude and remind ourselves that 
America is of the people, by the people, and 
for the people only if we as Americans do our 


part. 

To instill pride in the United States of 
America; this is the job of every adult and 
teenager. To make all the people appreciate 
our heritage and to realize that this is a 
wonderful place to live; this is freedom’s 
challenge! ! 


Consumers Get Advantage of 
Farmer Efficiency 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article published in the Jacksonville, II., 
Journal of March 17, points up the cost- 
price squeeze under which farmers labor. 
It also highlights the advantage in the 
form of consumer prices which have re- 
sulted from the increase achieved in pro- 
duction per farmer in recent years. Here 
is the text of the article: 

TAKE A BETTER LOOK AT FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 
(By Dick Smith) 


We hear a lot of pros and cons about fed- 
eral government subsidies—but has it ever 
occurred to the American consumer of 1968 
that farmers and ranchers have been sub- 
sidizing him for the past 20 years? 

Hard to believe? Take a look at it 

When the early West’s cowboys drove cattle 
over the Chisholm trail to market after the 
Civil War, there was little concern for the 
“cost of production.” 

The wages of the cowboys themselves were 
probably the largest expense. Range grass, at 
moderate or no expense, comprised virtually 
the entire ration. 

Not so today. When we settle down in front 
of the television set to watch the adventures 
of those legendary cowboys, we've frequently 
just finished a dinner including beef that 
cost vastly more to produce than did the beef 
of five or six generations ago. 

It’s also vastly better! In fact, today’s con- 
sumers, accustomed to modern high quality, 
but, at some pretty old-time prices, wouldn't 
accept the beef from cattle herded in by “The 
Virginian,” or the “folks on the Pondersoa.“ 
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Today’s modern beef animal is on only the 
first leg of the journey to market when it 
comes off the range. 

For most cattle, there's still three months 
to a year for “finishing” in a feedlot with 
grain and feed concentrate. 

And the costs of ranchers and finishers 
have increased tremendously while the prices 
they receive for their meat animals have 
shown little increase in fact, have actually 
decreased when compared with some past 
periods, according to David H. Stroud, acting 
general manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in Chicago. 

Here are examples of what has caused pro- 
duction costs to increase: 

Farmers are paying nearly $1.8 billion an- 
nually in real estate taxes—twice the amount 
paid in 1954. As inflation mounts, this figure 
will get larger and more burdensome. 

Many farm equipment items increased five 
percent last year alone, attributable to in- 
creasing wage rates to factory workers. 

A midwestern cattle feeder recently noted 
he paid a little more than $400 for a new 
corn planter a few years ago at a time he 
received $37 per hundred pounds for steers, 

A few months ago, he paid more than 
$1,400 for a new corn planter and sold steers 
for $24 per hundred pounds. 

Soybean meal, a prominent ingredient in 
modern cattle rations, has increased from a 
price range of $51.25-$54.20 per ton in 1960 
to recent quotations of $74-$80, despite a 
bountiful harvest of soybeans. 

All along the line there have been increases 
in the prices of labor, goods and services 
farmers buy and in the costs of marketing 
the products they sell. 

What the agricultural family could buy 
for $100 in 1957-59 costs about $117 in 
1967 . . . 17 percent more! 

Yet what farmers and ranchers receive for 
their products shows no such increase. In 
1967, the top on cattle in Chicago, for in- 
stance, generally stayed below $28 per hun- 
dred weight. Five years ago, the top was $33, 
and in the early 1950's peak prices ranged 
from $33.50 to $42.50. 

The top price on hogs in Chicago has been 
around $21 recently. As far back as 20 years 
ago, hogs brought $27.50 per hundred pounds. 

Producing a better but less expensive prod- 
uct with higher costs of production has been 
accomplished by increasing output per man, 
per acre, per animal and per unit of beef. 
But farmers’ profit per unit of output has 
decreased. 

“Thus, in effect, the farmer-rancher has 
been subsidizing to a degree, the higher 
standard of living of the average consumer, 
since increased agricultural efficiency and de- 
creased farm profits have been major factors 
in diminishing the proportion of consumer 
income now required to purchase food,” 
Stroud said. 


Outstanding Work of Lamar State College 
of Technology, Beaumont, Tex. 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a fine edi- 
torial about the progress and status of 
Lamar State College of Technology, in 
Beaumont, Tex., was recently published 
in the Beaumont Enterprise. So that 
other Senators may be advised of out- 
standing work of this college, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, 
Mar. 24, 1968] 
LAMAR TECH ON THE MOVE 


The astonishing h of Lamar State 
College of Technology is reflected in plans to 
open bids on Tuesday for a $4.4 million con- 
struction and improvement program. 

President Richard Setzer supplies other 
figures for this story of plant expansion: 
Awarding of these contracts will bring total 
construction on the campus to more than 
$11 million within an 18-month period. 
Completion of the buildings in the fall of 
1969 will give the college a record of construc- 
tion of 34 buildings at a cost of $23.1 million 
since 1959. 

It is gratifying that consistent efforts are 
being made by the Lamar Tech administra- 
tors and faculty to match the growth of 
physical plant with equally impressive strides 
in academic excellence. The latter progress is, 
of course, harder to come by. 

We trust that appreciation of the school’s 
contribution to Beaumont’s economic and 
cultural life increasingly finds tangible means 
of expression. Kind words about the college 
are not enough. 

Lamar Tech is this community’s most po- 
tent selling point. There are untold benefits 
in the contacts it makes for us in the outside 
educational and scientific world. For in- 
stance, praise of the college administration, 
and expressions of surprise at the institu- 
tion's growth, came from a number of the 
hundreds of scientists who attended the re- 
cent sessions on campus of the Texas Acad- 
emy of Science and affiliated and related 
groups. 

What is good for the college is, truly, good 
for all of Beaumont. It has b2en suggested 
that we strive for the attitudes and atmos- 
phere that would make us known far and 
wide as a college town. That is a splendid 
objective. 


Vietnam— Address by Representative 
Silvio O. Conte 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech of the Honorable 
Sitvio O. Conte, on Vietnam, at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Berkshire Com- 
mittee for Ecumenical Action and the 
Social Action Committee of the Pittsfield 
Area Council of Churches, South Junior 
High School, Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday, 
March 10, 1968. Congressman CONTE is 
the able and distinguished Representa- 
tive of the First Congressional District of 
Massachusetts in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Proceeding from an excellent review 
of the past involvement of the United 
States in Vietnam, and the present situ- 
ation, Congressman Corr argues per- 
suasively and with force that the admin- 
istration must “realize that the only 
solution to the Vietnam war is going to 
have to be a political one worked out 
at the negotiating table.” He then pro- 
poses means to open the avenues toward 
negotiations “to bring peace to a coun- 
try which has been ravaged by war for 
more than two decades.” 

His speech is reasoned and eloquent in 
its simplicity and honesty. It offers con- 
structive solutions toward negotiations, 
and an honorable end of the war. 
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I am glad that I can ask that the 
speech of our respected and distin- 
guished colleague be printed in the 
Record. I am sure that it will be read 
with interest and benefit by many of 
our fellow citizens. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE SILVIO O. CONTE 
AT A MEETING SPONSORED BY THE BERKSHIRE 
CoMMITTEE FOR ECUMENICAL ACTION AND 
THE SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE OF THE 
PITTSFIELD AREA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Sourn JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSFIELD, 
Mass., SUNDAY, Marcu 10, 1968 
Prior to our military involvement in South 

Vietnam, it had been the view of practically 

every major military leader in our country 

that this nation should avoid becoming 
bogged down in a land war in Asia. 

Today we have over 500,000 American 
troops fighting on the Asian Continent. 

In early 1964 then Secretary of Defense 
McNamara stated he hoped to pull out all of 
the men we had in South Vietnam by the 
end of 1965. 

At that time we had 15,000 men there; 
today, some four years later, we have over 
500,000. 

In 1964, prior to that year’s presidential 
election, Lyndon Johnson said in effect that 
he would not send American boys to fight 
a war that Asian boys should be fighting. 
Today, he has sent over 500,000 American 
boys to fight in Vietnam. 

Last fall, General Westmoreland reported 
that the enemy was on the run and that he 
expected the United States to begin to “phase 
out” its operations within two years. Today 
over 500,000 Americans fight in Southeast 
Asia, and General Westmoreland has re- 
portedly just requested between 50,000 to 
100,000 additional troops, a request which 
President Johnson has under consideration. 

These are but few examples of a pattern 
which we have seen repeated time and time 
again with respect to the Vietnam War, a 
conflict which today represents the longest 
war in which this country has ever been in- 
volved. 

I believe it would be worthwhile for us, 
at the outset, to take a brief look at what 
has been the impact of this conflict on Viet- 
nam, on America, and on the world. 

One source has estimated that since 1961, 
close to a half million Vietnamese people 
have been killed in the war. 

But I think it would be more accurate to 
say that it is literally impossible to know 
just how many hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese fighters and civil- 
ians have been killed and how many millions 
have been injured since 1961. 

South Vietnam is a country of some 15,- 
000,000 people. 

We have not been given reports by the 
Saigon Government or the Administration 
dealing with total cavilian casualties and in- 
juries. The figures are undoubtedly massive. 

Over 18,000 Americans have died in Viet- 
nam—nearly 120,000 have been wounded. 
During the week of February 10, 1968, a week 
in which the communist cities offensive was 
occurring—a record 543 U.S. troops were 
killed in action. The enemy suffered much 
much greater casualties during the same 
period but it is questionable whether we can 
really tell just how high these figures run. 

The World War II average of American 
dead amounted to 1,400 men a week—in a 
war, I do not have to remind you, that was 
fought all over the globe. 

In Korea, it was 210 men a week. The 
average U.S. losses so far this year in Viet- 
nam have been 320 deaths a week—double 
that of 1967. 

Materially, we will have spent, at a mini- 
mum, more than $50 billion on this war for 
the three-year period running from July 1965 
to July 1968. An additional $26 billion is 
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projected for the period from July 1968 to 
July 1969, an amount which will constitute 
approximately one-third of our total defense 
expenditures for that period. 

Our allies in Vietnam number close to 
800,000—some 700,000 of whom are South 
Vietnamese. South Korea has deployed a 
force of 48,000, Australia 8,000, New Zealand 
550, Thailand 2,200 and the Philippines 2,000. 

We, however, have borne the brunt of the 
military effort in the war and our men, I 
would add, have performed magnificently in 
the role they have been assigned, with valor 
and of the highest order. 

We have also borne the brunt of the cost 
of this war. With the exception of Australia 
and New Zealand, we have totally financed 
and supplied the allied commitment. 

Australia has recently announced that she 
will not raise her troop force in the future. 
South Korea has again threatened to with- 
draw her fighting men—presumably because 
of her fear of a crisis developing with North 
Korea. Thailand, with a standing army of 
over 70,000 says she will increase her com- 
mitment if our foreign aid goes up propor- 
tionately. 

Our European allies have not contributed 
a single soldier or a single dollar to our fight 
in Vietnam. Although we are the leader of 
the free world, we have little following from 
our European allies for this war in Asia. 

It has been a major contention by some 
that the world role of the United States 
would greatly suffer if we decided to nego- 
tiate the Vietnam conflict. A recent analysis 
by the New York Times in Europe found just 
the opposite position—the view that if the 
U.S. successfully brought to an end what they 
in Europe consider to be a hopeless war—it 
would show maturity and real strength. 

It was also felt in Europe that because of 
the war and the vacuum it has created in 
the Mediterranean and Middle East—the 
U.S. was forfeiting its leadership in these 
areas to the Russians by default. 

In any war, the real victims are the peo- 
ple—their homes, their land, their posses- 
sions, their existence. Such has been the case 
in the Vietnam conflict. 

From 1965 through 1967 we have dropped 
some 1,750,000 tons of bombs on North and 
South Vietnam. 

During all of World War II. we dropped but 
640,000 tons on Germany. 

We dropped on the entire continent of 
Europe during World War II, 1,550,000 or 
200,000 tons less than have been dropped on 
North and South Vietnam. 

During the Korean War we dropped some 
635,000 tons of bombs or % the amount 
that has been dropped on North and South 
Vietnam. 

It has been estimated that we have dropped 
twelve tons of bombs for every square mile 
in North and South Vietnam. 

The cost of bombing the North has been 
enormous. As of February 8, it was estimated 
that we had flown more than 200,000 flights 
over the North. 

Over 800 of our planes have been lost in 
bombing missions over the North at a cost, 
in addition to the American pilots lost, of 
over $1.7 billion. 

Systematic air attacks have taken place in 
the South in Viet Cong-controlled areas. 

Many small towns and hamiets have been 
completely destroyed. Despite warnings, many 
civilians, refusing to leave their ancestral 
lands, have died from these bombings. 

Viet Cong terrorism and vicious brutality 
has been responsible for the murder and ex- 
ecution of tens of thousands of civilians. 

Prior to the recent communist cities 
attack—an attack that took place all over 
South Vietnmam—some 2,200,000 South Viet- 
namese had registered as refugees since we 
began keeping these figures in 1965. Count- 
less more were qualified to be registered as 
refugees but had not done so. 

This is out of a total population, as I 
stated before, of some 15,000,000 people. 
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It has been estimated that up to 500,000 
additional refugees were created by the recent 
attack on the cities. 

The measures taken to deal with this enor- 
mous refugee problem have been completely 
inadequate, 

Those who live in the refugee camps exist 
under miserable conditions, 

Many live in the streets, 

We have given some 680-635 million a year 
recently to South Vietnam for refugee relief. 
It has been estimated that no more than 
half of the supplies ever reach the refugee. 

Senator Ted Kennedy, Chairman of a Sen- 
ate Committee on Refugees, after a recent 
trip to Vietnam, estimated that nearly 80 
percent of the hundreds of refugees he spoke 
to in many different refugee camps, claimed 
they were either deposited in refugee camps 
by the Americans or fled to camps in fear 
of American planes and artillery. “Only a 
handful,” Kennedy stated, “claimed they 
were driven from their homes by the Viet 
Cong.” 

The recent Communist cities attack pro- 
vided another example at Hue of what is 
tragically becoming the underlying theme 
throughout the entire country of South Viet- 
nam, This theme perhaps was best illustrated 
by a U.S. Colonel who in describing the 
destruction of the City of Bentre, stated— 
“We had to destroy the city in order to save 
it”. 


Paradoxically, the impact of the recent 
communist cities offensive has been far 
greater felt in the countryside than in the 
cities. I am referring here to the great dam- 
age that has been done to what is often 
called “the other war” or the pacification 
program. 

The Communists have effectively cancelled, 
by their attack on the cities, whatever prog- 
ress had been made by this program to win 
the backing of the peasants for the govern- 
ment. It became necessary to deploy from the 
countryside over half of the revolutionary 
development teams used to implement this 
program, in an effort to give relief to the 
cities and to assist in the care of the newly 
displaced refugees. 

On February 20, Vice President Humphrey 
conceded that the Viet Cong offensive had 
stopped this vitally important program. “The 
countryside” one U.S. official reportedly said, 
“has again gone to the Viet Cong mostly by 
default.” 

Recently, arrests of South Vietnamese 
political leaders outside the existing Saigon 
r has become a habit. 

e than 50 such political figures have 
been arrested by the Salgon Government for 
their own protection” since the Viet Cong 
cities offensive began on January 31. 

In the United States the impact and effects 
of the war may not be as apparent, but they 
are none-the-less very real and very far- 
re: 
To put it very simply, we are at a critical 
period of our history internally. 

We are faced with great domestic needs 
and requirements which must be dealt with— 
which cannot be put off. 

Yet we are not dealing with them. 

We are not meeting these needs because 
we do not have available the resources neces- 
sary to deal with them. 

We will not have these resources avail- 
able, furthermore, until we have solved the 
Vietnam conflict. 

As a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, I have had the opportunity to 
witness first-hand the critically damaging 
impact of the war on our domestic programs, 
our fiscal policies, our balance of payments 
deficits, our appropriations bills. 

The impact of this war pervades our entire 
country; it is felt by every American today 
and it is the concern of every citizen. 

These factors which I have set forth con- 
cerning the impact of the war, on Vietnam, 
on America, and on the world give just some 
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idea of what the cost of this war has been 
so far. 

Tragically, we are no closer today to find- 
ing a solution to this struggle then we were 
four years ago. 

Why are we no closer? 

Well, for one reason in looking back at 
the past, we will find too many misconcep- 
tions and too many inaccuracies, too much 
false optimism and too much illusion asso- 
ciated with this war. 

What we will not find and what is desper- 
ately needed today is an approach by our 
government that is based on realities—the 
realities of Vietnam and the realities of our 
involvement there. 

I would like, at this point, to deal with 
what I believe are today’s realities concern- 
ing Vietnam, realities which must be ac- 
cepted as the framework for future action if 
we are to bring this terrible war to a just 
and honorable conclusion, 

Whatever have been the objectives in Viet- 
nam it must now be apparent that they are 
not going to be achieved by a military vic- 
tory in that country. 

This is not because we cannot defeat the 
Viet Cong on the battlefield. 

We can. 

It is rather because such a military victory 
can only be achieved at a totally unaccepta- 
ble cost—the destruction and complete 
breakdown of South Vietnam, the country 
whose interests and integrity we are sup- 
posed to be protecting, not to even mention 
the far greater amounts of U.S. men and 
money and lives that would be necessary. 

We can win the military struggle there. 
But we will have to “destroy Vietnam in 
order to save it“. 

Why is it that the only way that military 
victory can be achieved in Vietnam is at this 
unacceptable cost? 

This perhaps can best be understood by 
looking to something President John Ken- 
nedy said in 1963. 

He stated, “I don’t think that, unless a 
greater effort is made by the government to 
win popular support, that the war can be won 
out there. In the final analysis, it is their 
war, they are the ones who have to win it 
or lose it. We can help them, we can give 
them equipment; we can send our men out 
there as advisors, but they have to win it,” 

Today, some five years later, and with 
many different leaderships having tried, the 
government of South Vietnam still has not 
been able to win the popular support or the 
confidence of the people of South Vietnam, 

The power structure of that country has 
repeatedly failed to take those steps which 
would have or could have evoked from the 
people the desire to have their interests and 
their destiny determined by the Saigon Gov- 
ernment. 

We, too, have failed here in not influenc- 
77 — the Saigon Government to take those 
steps. 

What kind of steps am I talking about. 

I'm talking about elimination of the ab- 
solutely incredible corruption and profiteer- 
ing that has pervaded the South Vietnamese 
governmental structure, 

I'm talking about economic and land and 
social reforms throughout the country and 
especially in the rural countryside areas. 

I'm talking about a full mobilization of 
available resources to meet the communist 
challenge. 

I'm talking about fighting the ultimate 
struggle—the struggle to win the support of 
the people. 

The failure of the Saigon Government to 
meaningfully deal with these basic political 
problems has created a vacuum in South 
Vietnam, the kind of vacuum which cannot 
be filled by American military and economic 
presence and involvement. 

And while the Viet Cong’s inhuman meth- 
ods of terrorism and brutality have done 
nothing to win the popular support of the 
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people, they have taken other steps to 
achieve just what Saigon has failed to ac- 
complish. 

Just this week, the Government Opera- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives released a report stating that the Viet 
Cong were making a greater appeal for coun- 
tryside support through land reform than 
the Saigon Government is prepared to do. 

According to the committee majority, the 
Viet Cong has eliminated landlord domina- 
tion in areas which they control and reallo- 
cated government and absentee farmland to 
the landless. “They have thus given the peo- 
ple living in areas under their control” the 
report continues, “A stake in continued Viet 
Cong dominance and established a built-in 
popular resistance to the resumption of con- 
trol by the existing government.” 

There can be little doubt that Viet Cong 
activities are deeply entwined with and for 
the most part directed by Hanoi today. 

Similarly, there can be little doubt, con- 
trary to the Administration’s position, that 
the war in South Vietnam has a substantial 
civil war aspect to it. 

One just cannot reasonably deny that the 
Viet Cong is made up in large part of South 
Vietnamese who object to the present gov- 
ernment in their country. 

The recent simultaneous and well-coordi- 

nated city attacks which took place all over 
the country and which obviously included 
local assistance, should have dispelled once 
and for all, any doubts which remained about 
this. 
Few people dispute the fighting capabilities 
of the Viet Cong. Time after time we have 
heard that the Viet Cong is a tough and 
strong soldier. 

‘These same characteristics have not usually 
been attributed to the South Vietnamese 
soldier. 

Why is this so? 

Because the Viet Cong fights with a sense 
of national purpose while the South Viet- 
namese too often does not. 

He does not because his government has 
not given him cause for national purpose. 

It has not created or attempted to create 
a nation for which he is willing to undergo 
the extreme sacrifices and hardships that 
man must endure in the struggle for power. 

Given this set of circumstances, where do 
we go from here? 

For four years, when the Administration 
has been faced with the question, where do 
we go from here, their answer has always 
been the same—increase the military pres- 
sure. 

For four years this has been the Admin- 
istration’s answer and we are no closer to a 
solution today than we were four years ago. 

It is time for the Administration to realize 
that a different and more flexible approac 
is required. ' 

It is time for the Administration to realize 
as I said earlier that we cannot achieve a 
military victory except at an unacceptable 
cost—the destruction of Vietnam, 

It is time for the Administration to realize 
that the only solution to the Vietnam War is 
going to have to be a political one worked 
out at the negotiating table. 

It is time for the Administration to realize 
that the first steps toward achieving this 
political settlement must be taken. 

The obvious first step in attempting to 
begin a dialogue for peace among all of the 
parties involved is the cessation of the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, 

This is an action which I favor today— 
it is an action which I called for last August. 

In favoring an end to the bombing of the 
North, let me note that this certainly should 
not apply to any areas in the North adjacent 
to the DMZ from where our soldiers in South 
Vietnam, such as at Khe Sanh, are being 
attacked. 

In February of this year and on many 
earlier occasions Hanoi has indicated the 
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position that negotiations would begin with 
the end of the bombing of North Vietnam. 

On February 24, U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant reported after meeting with North 
Vietnamese representatives that meaningful 
negotiations would begin “perhaps within a 
few days” if American planes stopped bomb- 
ing North Vietnam. 

I am aware of the argument of those who 
maintain that bombing the North is neces- 
sary to effectively stop infiltration to the 
South. 

I would point out that a report made for 
the Pentagon and disclosed recently said that 
“The level of infiltration has not been re- 
duced efficiently to prevent North Vietnam 
from helping to maintain a combat force in 
the South strong enough to deny the prospect 
of a decisive military victory to the U.S. and 
its allies in the foreseeable future.” 

I would further add that if the barrier that 
I proposed last August across Vietnam and 
Laos to cut off infiltration from the North 
had been carried forward, it could be nearing 
completion today, and the argument that 
bombing was needed to prevent infiltration 
would be gone. 

Nevertheless, I am aware that there is risk 
involved in our stopping the bombing of the 
North, 

There is military risk. 

There is also political risk—the Viet Cong 
and Hanoi may not be seriously interested in 
sitting down at the conference table to at- 
tempt to work out a negotiated settlement. 

But what is critical for all of us to realize 
today is that the risks associated with contin- 
uing to bomb North Vietnam and continuing 
to escalate the war are far, far greater than 
the risks associated with stopping the bomb- 
ing in an attempt to seize the opportunity to 
begin a dialogue for peace. 

What are these greater risks? 

The risk of completely destroying Vietnam. 

The risk of untold future loss of U.S. lives. 

The risk of continuing to divert substantial 
resources vitally needed at home. 

The risk of an expanded Asian war. 

The risk of the final war. 

‘These are the risks which far outweigh any 
risk involved in stopping the bombing and 
attempting to work out an honorable and 
just political settlement of the conflict. 

For too long we have only been willing to 
take the risks for war. 

It is now essential that we take a risk for 
peace. 

I reject the Administration's assertion that 
it is capable of determining in advance that 
fruitful negotiations will not begin following 
the end of the bombing of the North. 

The Administration seems almost to be- 
lieve that once we have gone to the negoti- 
ating table we will have given up Vietnam. 

I disagree. Negotiations do not and will not 
mean surrender by this country. 

We can and must make clear at any dis- 
cussions that we will not leave Vietnam 
until a just political settlement has been 
worked out at the negotiating table. 

Such a settlement is going to take con- 
siderable time to achieve. 

It is incumbent upon us today to at least 
make the effort to begin negotiations towards 
that end—it is encumbent upon us to show 
the necessary flexibility in dealing with this 
conflict that has been decidedly lacking in 
the past. 

At the same time it is essential for us to 
make clear to the government in Saigon that 
a total effort will have to be made on their 
part to bring about necessary reforms, 

Without such an effort, without these vi- 
tally needed reforms being accomplished, it 
is doubtful that the existing governmental 
structure in Saigon will be capable of main- 
taining a position of responsibility in the 
future of South Vietnam. 

There are many, many factors that would 
have to be worked out at the negotiating 
table in achieving a political settlement. 
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Our ultimate goal must be to provide the 
opportunity for all of the people of South 
Vietnam to determine their own political 
future by free elections. 

Intermediary objectives would include 
achieving a cease-fire, establishing the 
framework for eventual free elections, estab- 
lishing means of supervision of the entire 
structure, and many others. 

We cannot know for sure whether all or 
any of this can be accomplished. 

What we can know, however, is that it can 
never be accomplished if we don't take the 
steps to try to bring it about. 

It is our responsibility to help bring a 
peace to a country which has been ravaged 
by war for more than two decades. 

It is also our responsibility to get back, 
as soon as we honorably can, to the business 
of putting our own house in order. 

It has often been argued that a major 
objective underlying our military involve- 
ment in Vietnam was that we had to prove 
to the Communist world that we would not 
stand for or permit so-called wars of na- 
tional liberation. 

It is going to be one of the great ironies 
of our times, that we will have established 
just the opposite by the time that this war 
is brought to a conclusion. 

For, whatever the result of the war in 
Vietnam, it seems clear now, that there is 
almost no chance that our nation will ever 
become involved in a situation of this kind 
again. 


Antipoverty Advancement 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s attempted rape of a young fe- 
male law student by an antipoverty of- 
ficial attending a U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion function should awaken many to the 
subsidized orgy being forced upon our 
people. 

If the assailant is the director of a 
taxpayers-supported community action 
program, as reported, it begs the question 
of just what kind of action we are buying 
for our dollar. 

I think all our colleagues are entitled 
to see for themselves what programing 
is being made with poverty funds and I 
include the Evening Star account dated 
March 26, 1968, as follows: 


Poverty AID CHARGED IN NORTHWEST ASSAULT 


A Morgantown, W. Va., anti-poverty official 
was charged with assault with intent to rape 
a young Washington woman today about four 
hours after the woman reported being at- 
tacked in Rock Creek Park. 

Police said they found the suspect in some 
bushes under the Taft Bridge in Northwest 
Washington. 

He was identified as Maurice Alexander 
Davis, 35, of Clarksville, W. Va., who directs 
a community action program from an office in 
the Morgantown County courthouse. Davis 
was staying in a hotel here while attending a 
U.S. Office of Education sponsored program. 

The woman, a 22-year-old George Wash- 
ington University law student, had attended 
a meeting and shortly after midnight was 
walking north across the bridge on the west 
side toward her home in the 3800 block of 
Connecticut Avenue NW. 

She was grabbed from behind and forced 
down a hill and under the bridge, where she 
was hit four times on the head, knocked to 
the ground and had her underclothing ripped, 
she told police. 
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Struggling and screaming, the girl, who is 
white, managed to knock her Negro assail- 
ant's glasses off, she said. While groping for 
his glasses, the man then dropped his wallet, 
she continued. The girl jumped up, grabbed 
her books and ran to a nearby carry-out res- 
taurant, where she called police. 

As she was dialing she found the man’s 
wallet among her books, police said. Inside 
were identification papers which led police to 
check hotels in the area. The suspect was 
registered at the Windsor Park Hotel, 2300 
Connecticut Ave. NW. But he was not in his 
room. He was later seen and arrested under 
the bridge. 

The woman was treated at George Wash- 
ington University Hospital for bruises, scratch 
marks and a cut on the side of her mouth. 


Reflections on Segregation, Desegregation, 
Power, and Morals 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr, Speaker, I would like to 
cal] my colleagues’ attention to a small 
book which I believe will help give them 
a great deal of understanding and new 
insight into one of the most critical 
problems of our time. 

The book is “Reflections of Segrega- 
tion, Desegregation, Power, and Morals.” 

Written by Dr. William T. Fontaine, 
associate professor of philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the book is a 
monograph in the American lecture series 
in philosophy. It represents one of the 
most brilliantly organized and incisive 
analyses of America’s racial problems I 
have ever read. 

Perhaps because Dr. Fontaine is a long- 
time and dear friend, it might be pos- 
sible to permit friendship rather than 
scholarship to influence my judgment. 
But there is no substitute for careful 
dialectic or disciplined reason. The great- 
ness of a work stands on its ability to 
compete in the marketplace of ideas and 
survive in the arena of intellectual chal- 
lenge. I sincerely believe that this is in- 
deed a great work and also believe my 
colleagues will agree with me after they 
have read this marvelous little book of 
wisdom on American racial relations. 

“Black power” is still a phrase that oc- 
easions fear, multiplies misunderstand- 
ing and causes tensions. In one of the 
most objective analyses ever made of this 
multifaceted doctrine, Dr. Fontaine ex- 
plains with forceful logic why black 
power will eventually run its course in 
American race relations. These are some 
of his comments: 

1. Semantically considered, the phrase, 
“black power,” is ill-chosen because it pro- 
vokes in most whites the kind of resentment 
felt by Negroes when they hear the phrase 
“white supremacy”. Instead of reducing fear 
and hate, it magnifies these emotions. 

A slogan like “we shall overcome” has uni- 
versal appeal. But most white persons react 
to “black power” as if the intent of the 
speaker is to incite feelings of contrast and 
challenge. “Black power” thus consolidates 
the aggregate of white minorities into one 
opponent. In Royce’s terms it makes the 
Negro-white relation dangerously dyadic. 
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On the other hand, there is the danger that 
many Negroes will consider the slogan “black 
power” and its anticipated political plums to 
be substitutes for the hard work, dedication 
and sacrifice necessary for building up stable 
families and educating children. 

2. Instead of producing black unity and 
black power, attempts to realize it will re- 
sult rather in white unity and division and 
weakening of blacks. Carmichael’s separa- 
tism polarizes the racial groups, alienates for- 
mer friends and sympathizers and exacer- 
bates relations. 


America is headed, Dr. Fontaine au- 
thoritatively proves, toward a realization 
of the family of man and any doctrine, 
white or black, which contravenes this 
aspiration cannot succeed. 

Dr. Fontaine documents this position 
by describing in scholarly detail the 
many contributions of famous black and 
white Americans who have contributed 
so much of their intellectual energies and 
their time to a totally integrated family 
of man. Some of the Negroes whose lives 
he discusses in detail are the poet, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar; the scholar Dr. W. E. 
B. Du Bois, Negro Renaissance writers 
such as Rhodes scholar Alain Locke; 
Richard Wright and his Marxist flirta- 
tions, and finally, the brilliant novelist, 
Ralph Ellison. 

An interesting chapter, “White Amer- 
icans for Desegregation,” places in proper 
focus the efforts of some prominent 
white Americans to bring Negroes and 
whites together: the distinguished phi- 
losopher Josiah Royce, some of the white 
organizers of the NAACP such as Oswals 
Garrison Villard, Joel Spingarn, and 
John Dewey; the white Southern Meth- 
odist Minister Will Alexander, and a 
small man from Missouri who became a 
big man in his vision, President Harry S. 
Truman. 

White power and what it means and 
how it shapes the direction and velocity 
of the Negro’s problem is minutely ex- 
amined by Dr. Fontaine. He is as critical 
of white repression as he is of black vio- 
lence. As he points out in the first sen- 
tence of the book, “The Negro revolt will 
never be settled by flight, force, or falsifi- 
cation.” 

By flight, he means those who would 
run to the suburbs. By force, he means 
“the violent actions of individuals or 
mobs, and the existence or passage of ad 
hoc laws empowering police to set upon 
and arrest citizens seeking freedom of 
speech, assembly, and movement.” By 
falsification, he means the labelling of 
any honest effort to achieve integration 
as “Communist-inspired,” and so forth. 

My colleagues may also be interested 
in Dr. Fontaine’s unique breakdown of 
what he calls “atomization of segrega- 
tion by race” or five kinds of racial sepa- 
ration: First, categorization—the lump- 
ing of a group of people into one category 
by generalizing about them; second, 
spatial distance—residential segregation; 
third, temporal distance—the superior- 
inferior relationship of whites and 
Negroes; fourth, social distance—the re- 
fusal of whites to indulge in any kind of 
interpersonal] relations with Negroes such 
as bathing together, dancing together, 
intermarrying, “exchanging erotic ad- 
vances,” et cetera; and fifth, ceremonial 
distance—the etiquette in the treatment 
that labels Negroes as “boy” or uncle“ 
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or “auntie” or their first name while 
whites are always “Mr.” or “Mrs.” or 
“Miss.” 

In the final chapter “Moral Power Plus 
Massive Economic Power: Notes for 
Architects of the ‘Great Society,’” Dr. 
Fontaine is at his cerebral best. 

He proposes a comprehensive program 
for achieving a fully integrated and free 
society through the establishment of the 
Organization for an Open Progressive 
Society—-OOPS. 

He outlines a series of economic assist- 
ance programs designed to stabilize 
neighborhoods—a benign quota system, 
for example, that would maintain a pre- 
determined ratio of whites to Negroes— 
financial assistance to Negroes to en- 
able them to purchase homes in pre- 
viously all-white neighborhoods, a pro- 
gram of “paired buyers” of homes, mort- 
gage and rent subsidies, community in- 
volvement of universities, a system of 
family “exchange-ins” and a very novel 
suggestion, discount buying for Negroes 
and whites living in desegregated blocks. 

For those who were appalled by the 
astronomical $2 billion a month rec- 
ommended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, Dr. Fontaine’s 
program administered by the Organiza- 
tion for an Open Progressive Society— 
OOPS—would call for a funding of $50 
million and he is able to point to specific 
programs and projects for this money’s 
use. 
Whereas Dr. Fontaine does not indi- 
cate whether the $50 million would 
be an annual or monthly expend- 
iture, let us assume that it is monthly. 
That still is a paltry 2 percent of what 
the President's Commission recommend- 
ed and Dr. Fontaine’s program has both 
the merits of definitively improving the 
economic condition of Negroes while im- 
proving the social climate between Ne- 
groes and whites. This, we must never 
lose sight of—that there still exists a 
reservoir of good will between many Ne- 
groes and whites and those who would 
flood this reservoir with the waters of 
brotherly love and sound economic pro- 
grams must be encouraged and com- 
mended. 

It has sometimes been said that great 
wisdom comes in small packages. In 
this very small book of only 149 pages, 
Dr. William T. Fontaine has indeed of- 
fered us all a great wisdom. I heartily 
commend it to my colleagues in the earn- 
est expectation that it will broaden their 
vision as it has mine and at least provoke 
them into an honest reassessment of 
many of the developing tendencies in 
today’s Negro-white crisis. 


Representative John Culver, of Iowa, 
Looks at Foreign Aid 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to read a 


penetrating and thoughtful article on the 
present status and future prospects of 
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foreign aid written by Representative 
Joun C. Cutver, of Iowa. As an active 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, JOHN CULVER has given vig- 
orous and clearheaded leadership to 
the cause of a well-grounded and effec- 
tive foreign assistance program. His ar- 
ticle illustrates both the sweep and the 
realism of his thinking on this vital 
aspect of national policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “U.S. For- 
eign Aid: Life or Death at 21?” published 
in the Harvard Law School Bulletin of 
January 1968, be printed in the RECORD. 
I commend it warmly to all Senators and 
to all others who are concerned with the 
administration of foreign aid. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. FOREIGN Am: Lire OR DEATH AT 21? 
(By JOHN C. CULVER) 


(Nore.—Congressman JOHN C. CULVER, a 
native of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, represents the 
Second District of that state. Upon grad- 
uation cum laude from Harvard College in 
1954, he was awarded the Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard Studentship to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge University. He then served as an 
officer in the United States Marine Corps for 
three years. Following graduation from Har- 
vard Law School in 1962, Congressman 
CULVER served for a year as Legislative As- 
sistant to Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY, and 
practiced law for a brief period in Cedar 
Rapids. 

(Elected to Congress in 1964 and ~e- 
elected in 1966, he is a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and its subcom- 
mittees on Africa, Europe, and Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, This year, he was Chairman of 
a Study Mission to the Soviet Union and 
Scandinavia, and he has traveled widely in 
Africa and Southeast Asia. Congressman 
CULVER is a member of the Anglo-American 
Parliamentary Conference on Africa and 
Latin America.) 


It is now twenty years since the United 
States committed itself to a collaborative and 
planned program of foreign assistance. The 
financially generous Marshall Plan was 
launched with confidence and wide public 
acceptance. Goals were clear; progress was 
visible. The new program was able to draw 
not only on a reservoir of support but on the 
talents of countless Americans in profession- 
al and public life, and thus basic decisions 
could be made and enacted even with a Con- 
gress controlled by the opposition party at a 
time when President Truman's political pop- 
ularity was low. The five-year projections of 
the Marshall Plan were closely adhered to 
despite the stringent claims and unan- 
ticipated interruptions of the Korean War. 

Twenty years later, public support for for- 
eign assistance is shallow and declining. En- 
actment by Congress of reduced aid commit- 
ments becomes more and more arduous. For 
several years now, the President has re- 
quested less, yet the short-fall between what 
is asked and what is granted has become 
greater. 

During this fiscal year, the amount voted 
by Congress represents the historic low in 
both absolute and relative terms. And even 
a much reduced appropriation has thus far 
survived Congressional scrutiny by the clos- 
est of margins; this past fall the very exist- 
ence of foreign assistance was sustained in 
the House of Representatives by only four 
votes. Never since World War II has foreign 
aid been more a political orphan or been 
subjected to more child abuse. 

Here are the facts: 

During the coming year we shall not even 
be spending .5 per cent of our gross national 
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product on economic aid—a sharp contrast 
to the 2.75 per cent we devoted to this pur- 
pose in 1949 and the 1 per cent that was 
set as an objective for the Development 
Decade drawing to a close. 

The total appropriation for foreign aid in 
the current fiscal year will be only $2.3 bil- 
lion, This compares to $4.3 billion in 1961 
and $3.25 billion in 1965. Though other 
related programs raise the total to some de- 
gree, even these are at a low ebb. Surplus 
agricultural disposal is cramped by the ab- 
sence of large surpluses in principal com- 
modities. The IDA—the soft loan window 
of the World Bank—tis almost closed by an 
exhaustion of funds and the inability to 
obtain replenishment this year. The Asian 
Development Bank request has not yet been 
acted upon. Even commercial transactions 
under the Export-Import Bank are more 
tightly restricted than ever before. The de- 
cline in the value of the dollar, and the tying 
of almost all aid—for balance of payments 
reasons—to purchases in the United States, 
accentuates the loss of impact and momen- 
tum in our foreign aid program. 

If a loss of enthusiasm for foreign aid is 
growing in the United States, this is equally 
true in most other industrial nations. Genu- 
ine aid has not been increased very much 
during the decade of the Sixties. Most Eu- 
ropean countries and Japan have raised their 
efforts only slightly; others such as the 
United Kingdom have had to reduce their 
share. Only a few countries, such as Canada 
and Sweden, have significantly enlarged 
their contributions. Though the developed 
countries have added close to $350 billion 
to their combined gross national product 
since 1961, the flow or official aid to the 
developing nations has increased only 
slightly. Private capital flow has only in- 
creased by $1 billion and is mostly concen- 
trated in a few developing nations. 

Debt servicing of prior foreign aid is rising 
steeply—about 13 per cent a year. India in 
1966 had to divert $22 for every $100 et -ned in 
exports to debt payment; Brazil, $29.40 for 
every $100. The World Bank estimates that 
amortization, interest and dividends today 
take about $7 billion in reverse flows from 
developing to developed countries. This fig- 
ure is close to half of the gross flow of pub- 
lic and private funds from rich nations to 
poor, and the situation may become even 
worse in the years just ahead. 

International trade does little to offset 
these burdens in most developing countries. 

from these nations have so far 
risen 50 per cent during this decade to a 
figure above $40 billion, but their share of 
world exports has fallen a few percentage 
points to less than 25 per cent. Moreover, 
there are serious fluctuations in the prices 
and volume of trade in major commodities. 
Despite the completion of the Kennedy 
Round, the benefits to developing countries 
are small. At the moment, this country 
has no new trade negotiating authority, and 
a heavy barrage of support for quota restric- 
tions and other protections is clearly audible. 
There are echoes of this in Europe as well. 

Foreign aid is suffering from temporary 
seizures as well as a deep-seated malaise. 
Diagnosis and possible therapy depend on 
an understanding of causes—those that are 
general and those that are unique to this 
interval in our foreign relations and politics, 
The ingredients of a poor public climate are 
not hard to perceive. 

First, foreign aid has almost no domestic 
political base. Its beneficiaries have never 
enjoyed voting power in the United States or 
found representation in the halls of Con- 
gress. Its flanks are always exposed, and it 
receives very little cover support from do- 
mestic lobbies or large voting blocs. This 
makes the mobilization of popular support 
for its large objectives and adequate funding 
oZ the program very difficult. 
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Those segments of foreign aid which have 


churches, 

munities across the country, and in addition 
it has active alumni. The Alliance for Progress 
has a relatively receptive environment, in 
part because it has regional support in states 
such as Florida and Texas and in part be- 
cause the public accepts a special market and 
historical relationship with the countries of 
this hemisphere. The World Bank has con- 
siderable institutional popularity because of 
its ties to American banking and business 
and because it seems to meet business cri- 
teria. Multilateral participation in small UN 
social programs also still carries appeal. 

A second continuing reality fortified by the 
passage of years is the disillusionment with 
foreign assistance that has seized both Con- 
gress and the public. At least some of this 
disenchantment has resulted from the way 
in which the program is generally presented 
and “sold.” Most often it is depicted as an 
imconvenient but necessary burden of limited 
duration rather than as a persuasive and 
proper priority in the context of our endur- 
ing national interest and welfare. 

The efforts to obtain year-by-year approval 
for aid have been characterized, too, by in- 
flated slogans and simplifications and a pro- 
fusion of study committees and reorganiza- 
tions which have all added to a sense of 
futility rather than coherence. By seeming to 
promise too much too soon, disillusioned 
criticism has become more intense and de- 
structive, and public confidence has eroded. 

This underscores a third and paradoxical 
reality. The remarkable and rapid success of 
the Marshall Plan, our formative national 
experience with foreign aid, has now proven 
most costly in maintaining popular support 
for the more challenging, frustrating, and 
protracted task of aiding the less developed 
world. The earlier experience, when our aid 
was essentially financial and applied to an 
area with an abundance of human and po- 
litical resources, was much more congenial 
to the American temperament. It had a be- 
ginning and end, and there a to be 
a clear validity to what we were doing. By 
contrast, aid today seems shapeless, endless, 
and diffuse. 

But beyond these relatively fixed obstacles, 
there is also today a special conspiracy of 
circumstance which adds to the bleakness of 
recent performance and future prospect. 

The disparities between defense and for- 
eign assistance spending is constantly and 
rapidly widening. The ratio is now approxi- 
mately 25 to 1. To activate the battleship 
“New Jersey” for service in Vietnam will have 
cost $25 million. This is as much as all the 
technical assistance contemplated for India 
and Pakistan in the next fiscal year. The 
cost of the new aircraft carrier, “John F. Ken- 
nedy,” is 50 per cent more than all the funds 
requested for Africa for the coming year. Yet 
the Congress has further cut the sums for 
technical assistance and for Africa. 

It would, I believe, be a mistake to assume 
that, if an end to the conflict in Vietnam 
comes, the amounts saved on defense could 
be applied to foreign aid and domestic needs. 
Such a transfer of funds is most unlikely 
under present political conditions. Foreign 
aid simply does not row possess in the public 
mind the tangible values of bigger defense. 
A $12 billion supplemental bill for defense 
can gain almost automatic passage; a $14 
billion supplemental for aid would be a slow 
ordeal unless a crisis situation were involved. 
Never has there been such a distortion of rel- 
ative amounts between aid and defense, and 
never has there been such a disproportion of 
effort in these two areas of national policy. 

What has added most to these strains in 
the last two or three years is the evaporation 
in the intensity of commitment of many 
liberals who formerly espoused a vigorous 
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foreign aid program. Though it is not easy 
to take an X-ray of public feelings about 
foreign aid, it is a fact that public opinion 
polls have registered a slow and steady de- 
cline in support. Barely 50 per cent of those 
queried now feel that a foreign aid program 
is desirable. Every poll and sounding draws 
dissatisfaction with at least some aspect 
of the aid program and increasing doubt 
about its total efficacy. 

To measure public attitudes is to sense 
more and more that foreign aid in the pub- 
lic mind has come to embrace a myriad of 
tangential issues. Foreign aid soaks up just 
about. every grievance about our interna- 
tional position. Its consideration in Congress 
has become a vacuum cleaner of every old 
bone of controversy and every bit of debris 
that may have been deposited on the political 
premises. So, too, among the public there is 
much indifference to economic assistance in 
the abstract, but there are strong convic- 
tions about aid to Nasser, or trading with 
certain communist states, or war in South 
Asia, or mercenaries in the Congo. For some, 
foreign aid becomes the breeder of crises and 
foreign aid bills, the spreaders of contagion. 
Almost always, therefore, aid legislation is 
considered in a highly emotional atmosphere, 
and it is a magnet for restrictive amend- 
ments. 

The politician is as responsible for this as 
is an unguided public mood. What foreign 
aid has increasingly suffered in the last three 
years is a double assault from traditional foe 
and disillusioned friend. The motivation of a 
conservative reductionist in the House of 
Representatives or a concerned liberal in the 
U.S. Senate is not the same, but the end 
result is often similar. The old, conserva- 
tive fears of wasting precious assets and un- 
derpinning generally unfriendly and radical 


handmaiden of military commitment and the 
chief auxiliary of impacted involvement in 
the inner affairs of countless countries. The 
Vietnam war has done most to provide the 
occasion for these new fears, but there are 
any number of other well-springs to nourish 
them if that conflict subsides. 

The new critics, most notably in the Sen- 
ate, have performed some service. They re- 
mind us that there are no certain cures 
through aid, that aid programs inevitably 
affect the dynamics of domestic politics in 
recipient countries, and that there can be an 
overinvestment of hope in short-term or crash 
programs of foreign assistance. They prop- 
erly remind us too that our aid should not 
just be a counter-punching exercise against 
Soviet or Chinese initiatives. Indeed, the rec- 
ord of communist failure in their aid pro- 
grams well exceeds our own—especially in 
Indonesia and Africa in the case of China, 
and in the Middle East, Cuba, and China it- 
self for the Soviet Union. 

But these opponents have surely weighted 
the aid p with a burden of responsi- 
bility it should not have to bear. They vastly 
distort by depicting aid as a ruthless under- 
tow which sweeps away our political options 
abroad and destroys opportunities for social 
action at home. In turn, Congress has tended 
to exacerbate this critical mood, since foreign 
aid bills are generally the only concrete op- 
portunities for legislative influemce to be 
exerted on the conduct of foreign affairs. 

To an unusual degree, foreign aid support 
is also being eroded by counsels of perfection. 
Purity of doctrine often supersedes all other 
considerations, To demand from recipient 
countries a too rigid adherence to prescribed 
political forms and standards of administra- 
tive efficiency, long-range planning, tax and 
land reform, social equity—greater even than 
would be demanded in a domestic program 
is to hamper prospects for progress. If pre- 
conditions are too numerous and onerous, a 
recipient will either have to refuse aid or find 
itself ineligible, These conditions are, in fact, 
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the end products which aid is intended to 
foster—not the fixed prerequisites. Transfor- 
mation should come with the support of aid, 
not the reverse. 

Discussions of military assistance are vexed 
by a similar perfectionism. The debates in 
Congress in the past two years have sharp- 
ened an awareness that some military pro- 
grams endure by mere inertia and some add 
fuel to local arms races, thereby eroding 
stability and draining scarce resources from 
the task of nation-building. But to say, as 
some erstwhile friends of foreign aid have 
said this year, that it would be better to have 
no aid at all rather than see the Department 
of Defense as an arms broker to 
poor nations is equally dangerous. To remove 
all discretion from the executive and to dog- 
matize universally about the evils of military 
assistance is to smother the national interest 
rather than define it. 

A final example of false perfectionism is the 
tendency of Congress to over-extol the virtues 
of continuous oversight and review. Self- 
criticism and accountability to Congress are 
highly desirable but, unrelieved, they can 
also be oppressive and unproductive, not only 
for our own aid administrators but for those 
in recipient nations as well. Almost all parts 
of the foreign aid program are now subject 
to annual review by the foreign affairs and 
appropriations committees of both Houses 
of Congress. There has usually been little 
mesh between the views of the parallel com- 
mittees in House and Senate or the two in 
each body. Moreover, the consideration of the 
Foreign Aid Bill usually extends to the 
furthest extremity of each session of Con- 
gress, so that a new bill must be sent to Con- 
gress only weeks after the previous one has 
been enacted. 

President Kennedy and Senator Fulbright 
strenuously sought to raise the authoriza- 
tion period to several years to permit ad- 
equate planning, but their proposals failed to 
get Congressional approval. More recently, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
tried unavailingly and without echo in the 
Senate to obtain a two-year authorization 
With a two-year cycle, the whole battle would 
not have to be fought all over again year after 
year. Yet each new Congress would not lose 
the opportunity to make needed changes and 
evaluate progress. 

Here again counsels of perfection in fact 
hinder public understanding. The excessive 
debate and maneuvering over foreign assist- 
ance give the public the impression that the 
program is much bigger than it is and make 
it difficult for success and progress to re- 
ceive attention. The atmosphere is too liti- 
gious for good public policy. There is too 
much overhead—in energies absorbed and 
time consumed—necessarily applied by the 
administrators of foreign aid to the defense of 
the program. Accountability in excess can be 
as sterile as complacent neglect. 

Finally, the over-all decline and the very 
narrow margins of tolerance in Congressional 
support for the program have also increased 
the temptation of friend and foe alike to 
force the administration to accept irrespon- 
sibly restrictive or crippling amendments. By 
each threat the already vulnerable program 
is put in peril, and small dedicated groups 
in Congress are able to extract the maximum 
price for their support of the final aid pack- 
age in exchange for their favorite “Christmas 
Tree” amendment. 

If there are to be new beginnings in aid 
rather than the painful perpetuation of the 
bare minimum—it will require all developing 
nations in concert to mount a fresh strategy. 
By any reckoning, the combined flow of both 
public and private assistance to developing 
countries must be greatly increased—perhaps 
doubled by 1975, if there is to be an ade- 
quate rate of real growth in developing coun- 
tries, During this next interval we must have 
a new statement and assessment of the po- 
tentials and sources of international assist- 
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ance. This must not be just another struc- 
tural reordering of our aid administration. 
Such administrative permutations are sec- 
ondary, and there is real question whether 
the patient is now too weak to survive major 
surgery. Any new reorganization should flow 
from a new level of effort, not be a substitute 
for it. 

We should now maturely understand that 
1967 is not 1947 when we could devise a five- 
year program of economic regeneration. But 
President Woods of the World Bank has aptly 
pointed out that we may be back to a 
sort of 1947, a time of decision in which 
we may either turn toward our problems or 
away from them.” Mr. Woods recommended 
a “grand assize” by experts from the de- 
veloping countries simiiar to the panoramic 
studies made under the direction of Sir Oliver 
Franks and Averell Harriman before the 
Marshall Plan took final form. “Today,” said 
Mr. Woods, “it is high time to work out a 
similar perspective of the problems of growth 
in the less developed countries, and to draw 
for all to see, a generally comprehensive, ob- 
jective and expert picture of where we are 
and where we can go from here.” There is 
now a basis of experience and a perception of 
previously buried issues which would make 
such a reconnaissance more than a stale re- 
hearsal of old facts. There is also a more 
sober realization in many recipient countries 
of what can realistically be achieved by their 
own resources as well as by aid. 

The notion that such a moment for an in- 
ternational strategy has come is enhanced by 
Mr. McNamara’s selection as President of the 
World Bank. Not only does he have the 
stature and capacity to mobilize such a ven- 
ture, but he has always had a clear and 
forthright view of the inadequacy of mili- 
tary means as the only basis of security and 
stability. In his remarkable speech last year 
in Montreal, he pointed out that poverty 
and violence are partners in poor countries, 
just as in poor ghettos at home. By his analy- 
sis, the belief that economic development is 
more unsettling than continued stagnation 
does not hold. There is much more evidence 
to sustain the ent that security 
progresses with development and that eco- 
nomic growth will be more likely to prevent 
military involvement by Western nations 
than promote it. There is, in his view, an 
“irrefutable relationship between violence 
and economic backwardness,” especially 
when, in a few years, the total number of 
restless young people under fifteen in the 
Southern half of the planet will equal the 
total population of the developed countries 
in the North. “We have come to identify ‘se- 
curity’ with military hardware,” he said. 
But it just isn't so.. . And we need to ac- 
commodate to the facts of the matter if we 
want to see security survive and grow in 
the Southern half of the globe.” 

At a time when military budgets the world 
over exceed $160 billion, and when the real 
national income of most developed states 
is rising at least 3 to 4 per cent annually, 
there is neither logic nor wisdom—but clear- 
ly great danger—in the deceleration of aid. 
Whatever one’s position on Vietnam, what- 
ever one's sense of limited progress in other 
areas of the world, we cannot neglect the 
basic threats posed by the economic division 
between rich and poor. We act too often as 
if we lacked any capacity to meet this threat. 

“We may,” says Mr. Woods, “have stolen 
the Promethean fire but at present we do 
little more than complain that it is burning 
our fingers.” The Vietnam confrontation is 
& serious one that must be resolved, but 
what would its solution in terms of world 
security achieve if India or Indonesia slip 
into hopeless chaos in the interim? To opt 
out of international assistance would be just 
as crippling a blow to our infiuence as would 
be a defeat on the battlefield, 

The hard facts of life concerning aid to 
developing nations—its duration, its scale, 
its inevitable errors, its crucial importance 
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to the American people—must be forthright- 
ly set before us and dramatically redefined. 
It is a sad commentary that disillusion with 
a reduced program compounds the damage, 
because it comes at the very time that a 
good number of recipient nations are finally 
reaching the stage where aid is showing effec- 
tive and growing impact. It is senseless that 
of the two main instruments for the conduct 
of foreign policy—arms and aid—we throttle 
down the least costly and the most humane. 
We must condition ourselves to the fact 
that, as David Rockefeller has said: “The 
shaping of viable political, social and eco- 
nomic institutions in the backward areas is 
a plodding process at best.” To such a candid 
portrayal public opinion will not be resist- 
ant. If aid policy has forthright clarity, and 
if it is a part of an international strategy 
of growth, and if other countries seize the 
occasion and raise their contributions, then 
there is a chance for reestablishing a com- 
mitment in this country to new enterprise 
and an infusion of new talents. At the very 
moment that prospects are gloomiest, the 
ents of a new development strategy 

may be forming. However, time is short, 


Hon. Bernard A. Grossman Comments on 
Theater Subsidies 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Hon. Bernard A. Grossman, 
the distinguished former president of the 
Federal Bar Association of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, is now 
chairman of that organization’s Law of 
the Theater Committee. In such capacity 
he has conducted some of the outstand- 
ing symposia in recent years on matters 
theatrical, including, among others, one 
that became a best seller on the subject 
of “Financing a Theatrical Production.” 

A recent edition of Variety, the “the- 
atrical bible,” carried his comments on 
subsidies as follows: 

We are now in an era where “take it easy” 
follows closely after “hello”; where the one- 
time 40-hour workweek is on the way down 
to 30 hours; and where, mirabile dictu, man’s 
mental work, as well as his physical will soon 
be done for him by machines. 

This will be the death of many of our 
sacred epigrams about the nobility of labor. 
Average-man, in ever growing numbers, will 
no longer do any appreciable amount of 
work. He will have a heretofore unimaginable 
leisure, 

Yet behind this “idyll” there will be un- 
easiness and tensions. Man will not find it 
easy to live in a society in which he has few 
of the old responsibilities; where the task of 
improving himself is optional, and where a 
citizen can choose to do little or nothing, or 
just sit on a park bench. 

The idea, and the appeal of subsidies to 
theatre is based on this world-to-come. Gov- 
ernment and industry are planning to solve 
the inevitable. It is their aim to fill the work- 
week with a substitute with social signifi- 
cance. 

The fundamental theory behind this is 
good. This Committee on the Theatre, of the 
Federal Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut supports it, in 
principle. 


Mr. Grossman has written me that he 
“notes with regret that Congress has cut 
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subsidies for the arts and humanities 
program, and, therefore, for the theater.” 

After presenting his usual cogent, con- 
cise and comprehensive analysis of the 
need, with which I certainly concur, he 
concluded: 

Hopefully, our United States poverty pro- 
grams will not be directed at low income, 
alone, but at low culture, too; and colleges 
across the country will continue to be able 
to use theatre as an inseparable part of 
education. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that my colleagues 
will be keenly interested in the views 
espoused by Mr. Grossman, and, I trust, 
persuaded thereby. 


The Negro Urban Slum 
HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in the city 
of Chicago in my State of Illinois, a 
unique, privately initiated ghetto re- 
newal program is getting under way. 
Called “toward responsible freedom,” 
and sponsored by the Community Re- 
newal Society which is an 85-year-old 
organization devoted to serving the inner 
city, the program seeks massive renewal 
of a ghetto area of about 50,000 popula- 
tion through community organization, 
rehabilitating homes, raising earned in- 
come levels, improving education, train- 
ing, health and welfare, and offering 
legal assistance. 

Primarily “toward responsible free- 
dom” seeks business involvement, and 
business is in many instances seeking 
counsel as to what form its inner city 
involvement shall take. Donald L. Bene- 
dict, executive director of the Community 
Renewal Society and one of the knowl- 
edgeablc white men in America on ghetto 
conditions, set forth some fresh and 
provocative guidelines for business in a 
recent address before a national public 
relations seminar at Palo Alto, Calif. Be- 
cause of their relevance in the current 
urban situation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address may be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Necro URBAN SLUM: America’s No. 1 
DOMESTIC PROBLEM 

(By Dr. Donald L. Benedict, executive direc- 

tor, Community Renewal Society, Chicago, 

Ill., before the 18th annual social science 

seminar for public relations leaders, Palo 

Alto, Calif., February 14, 1968) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at 
the outset I must be boldly frank about my 
own ability to comprehend the present urban 
crisis. For 28 years I have lived and worked 
in the ghettos of American cities—in Harlem, 
Newark, Detroit, East Harlem, Cleveland and 
now Chicago—but I must confess that the 
longer I have been involved, the more mas- 
sive and complex have the problems ap- 
peared. This feeling has led to neither despair 
nor paralysis, but it has led to a deep con- 
viction that the urban slum ghetto is the 
most difficult and serious problem ever to 
confront our nation. I would go so far as to 


say that our very survival is dependent upon 
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its solution. The seriousness of the current 
crisis and the accompanying black rebellion 
was underscored by John Gardner who said 
as he left the Cabinet as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, “No society can live 
in constant tumult. We will have either a 
civil order in which discipline is internalized 
in the breast of each free and responsible 
citizen or, sooner or later, we will have repres- 
sive measures designed to re-establish order.” 
(Reported in Time magazine, February 2, 
1968.) 

Ever since the riots of last summer, our 
predicament has become clear. The black 
people of America are convinced that riot- 
ing does seem to produce change. Yet at the 
same time rioting is creating a deep and 
hostile backlash that could lead to repres- 
sive measures against the black community. 
We are therefore confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether basic changes in our social, 
economic and political system can be made 
with sufficient speed to head off the collision 
course we are at present pursuing. One of 
the most encouraging signs on the horizon 
is the emerging response of the business com- 
munity to the urban crisis. 

No doubt the private corporation has 
much to contribute to the solution of this 
crisis. However, even with the help of busi- 
ness, this will not be easy. Ghetto residents 
are not necessarily filled with trust and ad- 
miration for the business community. Com- 
panies will have to win their way. Even 
business may have some built-in limitations, 
such as the maximization of profits, that 
will make dealing with the ghetto increas- 
ingly difficult. What if the ghetto turns out 
not to be a profitable market? How far can 
profit-oriented corporations go with such 
ventures of good works? I suppose that each 
company will have to decide this question 
for itself, but there is some validity to the 
argument that unless appropriate action is 
taken by all of us, there may be no society 
left from which to seek profits. 

In attempting to point to some possible 
courses of action for the business commu- 
nity. I have divided this talk into three re- 
lated parts. First, some assumptions under- 
lying the definition of the problem; second, 
some guidelines for S by business or- 
ganizations; third, concrete 
model for action called Toward Responsible 
Freedom.“ 

I. ASSUMPTIONS BASED ON THE DEFINITION 

OF THE PROBLEM 


When one looks critically at the urban 
crisis, there are certain basic assumptions 
which emerge from a careful definition of 
the problem. First, the current plight of the 
urban black poor is quite unlike that of any 
other group that has made its way on to the 
American economic escalator. This group of 
poor people is black and in a country filled 
with deep hostility toward people of color, 
this presents a continuing problem in their 
drive for upward mobility. Whether we like 
it or not, we have to face the fact that there 
is a tight system of racism in America which 
makes this problem more than a personal 
individual problem. It is a corporate problem. 
Any long-term solution of the urban crisis 
means that the corporate system of racism 
must be destroyed. This necessitates cor- 
porate or collective action as well as indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Second, the problem is not just one of be- 
ing poor. While it is true that the black poor 
receive the poorest education, the worst hous- 
ing, inadequate representation before the 
courts and, in general, the least in the way 
of city services, they are confronted with an 
even deeper problem. One might call this the 
people problem. Basically the black poor are 
also afflicted with a destructive self-image 
brought on by years of facing a discrimina- 
tory system. They characteristically possess 
a deep sense of alienation and rage accom- 
panied by a feeling of hopelessness which 
destroys internal confidence and appears as 
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apathy. We have seen the expression of this 
self-rage in the recent rioting. Any program 
which does not adequately deal with this 
people problem is doomed to failure. Houses 
and schools can be built and jobs offered, but 
unless the people problem is realistically 
faced, there can be few solutions to the 
ghetto crisis. 

Third, many people are now coming to 
realize that the problems inherent in the 
urban crisis are interrelated. In the past, 
people concerned with the urban crisis often 
sought solutions on the basis of their own 
interests. Many companies, because their 
handle was jobs, saw jobs as the prime target. 
Others saw education as the sole answer. 
Still others have been convinced that hous- 
ing was the key to the solution of the urban 
crisis. One might also add that some who 
have sensed the people problem advocate 
marching on City Hall so that “Mr. Charlie” 
would beeome aware of the problem and fix 
it as he has always done in the past. A recent 
editorial in Fortune points up clearly = 
new awareness of the interrelatedness 
urban problems. The new wisdom about ane 
cities begins with an awareness that race and 
housing and jobs and education and welfare 
all interact. Coping effectively with any one 
of these generally requires coping with sev- 
eral others at the same time. In place of ex- 
perts, then, we need the kind of systematic 
thinking that is accustomed to tackling prob- 
lems with many variables.” (Fortune, page 
128, January, 1968.) The fact is that the 
urban slum ghetto is an interrelated system 
created by the breakdown of a variety of so- 
cial forces, Such an understanding leads one 
to the necessity of a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated approach to the problem. 

Fourth, there is an obvious lack of tech- 
nical skill available in the slum ghetto. By 
and large, those with functional skills have 
made it out to greener pastures. Therefore, 
there arises not only the problem of skill 
and know-how in dealing with ghetto prob- 
lems but also the accompanying problem 
of getting slum people to accept such advice 
and training from outside sources. Ghetto 
residents find advice by whites almost com- 
pletely unacceptable and find it difficult 
to accept the word of their black brothers 
if these brothers live outside the area and are 
associated with what is looked upon as the 
establishment. New and creative ways must 
be found to make the skill and know-how of 
the broad community acceptable in the 
ghetto. 

Along with, and closely related to, technical 
know-how is the lack of what one may call 
problem-solving or decision-making ma- 
chinery. Often ghetto groups can be orga- 
nized to exhibit great hostility and militancy 
but do not possess the problem-solving or 
decision-making structure to creatively find 
necessary solutions. This lack must also be 
defined as part of the problem. 

Fifth, it should be obvious to all that the 
urban slum ghetto lacks investment capital. 
Like an underdeveloped country, it is seen as 
a high-risk area where greater profits will be 
required to make investment profitable. This 
becomes clear in terms of higher housing 
rentals, higher insurance rates and a double 
standard of prices at grocery stores. Now 
many corporations are b to see the 
ghetto as a great untapped market for their 
products. This may well be the case but if 
we merely continue to allow capital from 
outside the ghetto to cream off the profit, we 
will not have brought the ghetto into par- 
ticipation in the economic system. We must 
find a way for money invested in the ghetto 
to circulate there and to increase the invest- 
ment potential of the ghetto residents. The 
ghetto must be seen as an undercapitalized, 
underdeveloped country which must itself 
amass some capital investment in order to 
compete in its own market. Lack of high-risk 
seed capital is a basic part of the ghetto 
problem. 
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There may well be other and even more 
important facets in the definition of the 
problem of the urban ghetto. However, any 
corporation hoping to make a contribution 
to the solution of this crisis would be well 
advised to have a clear definition of the prob- 
lem before setting out to solve it. 


H. SOME GUIDELINES FOR ACTION BY BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Guidelines for administration 


Given the above definition of the problem, 
I would suggest certain guidelines for action 
by business organizations that might prove 
helpful. The first such guideline seems so 
obvious that it should not need to be stated. 
Yet I discover that business firms, like social 
agencies and the churches, have great dif- 
ficulty in the human relations field when 
following effective principles of business ad- 
ministration. Quite simply, the criteria used 
in business administration must be used as 
far as possible in determining the validity of 
ghetto programs. Namely the questions of 
efficiency, result orientation, performance 
and evaluation must be built into ghetto pro- 
grams just as they are in other business 
enterprises. It is true that some of the 
human variables may be more difficult to 
evaluate but there is a surprising number of 
new techniques of evaluation that must be 
injected into current and proposed programs, 
I find that company policy in relation to 
corporate gifts is often based on past political 
consideration. I will give to your charity, and 
you give to mine. Emotional attachments to 
certain institutions which now may be the 
most paternalistic and damaging often dic- 
tate company giving. The relatively small 
amount of money available for corporate 
giving must be used in the most effective and 
efficient way possible. In other words, 
evaluate the results of your current con- 
tributions with a view to results. Remember 
that the emerging urban crisis will take 
sophisticated programs. The problem has 
changed, which seems to indicate that pro- 
grams to meet the problem may well require 
radical change in emphasis and orientation, 

For this reason every corporation should 
set aside some of its corporate gifts for dem- 
onstration and exploration with high-risk 
programs, Research and development will be 
needed as much in the solution of the urban 
crisis as it is in your own business. Some of 
the major foundations are seeing this clearly 
and are reorienting the direction of their 
grants, 

B. Guidelines for program planning 


Beyond the normal criteria for effective 
administration of programs, there are special 
criteria related to effective ghetto program- 
ming that should be delineated. There are at 
least six such guidelines that may prove 
helpful. 

1. Develop a Total Strategy 

Often business concerns base their total 
corporate gifts program on proximity to 
their plant or workers. No doubt these are 
basic factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration, but I would plead for the devel- 
opment of a total strategy. We have to see 
the metropolis as a unit. The most explosive 
and needy ghetto area may not possess suf- 
ficiently strong corporations to develop an 
effective program. It may be that groups of 
companies should turn their attention on 
certain difficult areas whether their plant is 
directly involved or not. Likewise, companies 
must be alert to promising demonstration 
programs whether they happen to be in their 
neighborhood or not. In fact, with the cur- 
rent trend of companies moving out of the 
ghetto neighborhoods, a policy of strictly 
neighborhood giving may not get at some of 
our most explosive areas. 

2. Recognize the Interlocking Circle of 

Urban Problems 

As I indicated in the definition of the 

problem, there is no simple answer to the 
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urban crisis. Jobs, training, motivation, 
housing, education, legal assistance, and 
health and welfare needs are all interlocked. 
They constitute the culture of poverty. It 
is at this very point that some companies 
may be most helpful in seeking solutions to 
the urban crisis. Some systems engineers are 
beginning to see the city as a total systems 
complex, attempting to interrelate all its 
demographic, economic, social and physical 
components in a search for integrated solu- 
tions. 

Perhaps it is too early to assess the value 
of this approach, but certainly the attempt 
to interrelate the complex variables of the 
city organism should be encouraged, It would 
seem that the infinite variables of human 
behavior might make this systems approach 
impossible but then, a few years ago, a trip 
to the moon seemed impossible, too. Indeed, 
if Americans would work at the ghetto prob- 
lem with the same innovation and ingenuity 
used in the space program, we might soon 
expect some reasonable solutions. At any rate 
it is apparent that the urban crisis is not 
going to be solved by just more jobs or the 
lowering of employment standards. We are 
in fact faced with a highly complex and in- 
terlocking set of factors which have produced 
the urban crisis. Consequently, solutions may 
well appear to be complex and interlocking. 


8. How the Money Is Spent May Be as Im- 
portant as How Much 


Given the prevailing mood of the ghetto 
black man, money spent in the ghetto will 
have to have as few strings as possible. Black 
Americans are on a radical do it yourself” 
kick. The “white establishment” has told 
them how to do things for too long. In- 
dicative of this mood was the rejection of 
$500,000 by Detroit black militants when 
they were told they could get the money 
only if they cooperated with the black mod- 
erates. It is going to be increasingly difficult 
for business groups as well as foundations to 
determine the use of their money in the 
ghetto. Likewise, we must be prepared to see 
funds used against the self-interest of the 
donor. Gifts by companies to ghetto groups 
seeking solutions to urban problems are not 
going to deter such groups from being criti- 
cal of corporations or even in taking action 
against them. To accept the use of company 
funds in this manner will require a high 
degree of maturity and sophistication on 
the part of company boards of directors as 
well as stockholders. 


4. Self-Help and Self-Determination Are 
Cardinal Principles for the Solution of the 
Urban Crisis 


The economic and social development of 
the ghetto will require absolute self-help 
and self-determination. This will require 
great skill on the part of American com- 
panies. Even Fortune with all of their know- 
how drops back into the old paternalism 
syndrome when in an editorial they say: 
“A single contract might, for example, in- 
volve designing as well as building houses 
for slum dwellers and providing them with 
social services, ranging from child care to 
vocational training. ... What mainly has 
to be done for urban Negroes right now 
concerns jobs.” We are not used to tak- 
ing seriously the wishes and desires of peo- 
ple who are powerless. Yet if ghetto peo- 
ple are going to turn the cycle of poverty 
they are going to have to participate in de- 
cision-making. There is a vast and compre- 
hensive management training program 
needed in the urban ghettos. Such a pro- 
gram must be based in on-the-job problem 
solving. It must take with seriousness the 
necessity of self-help and self-determina- 
tion. Perhaps this will be one of the most 
difficult adjustments for companies to make. 
Managers are so enamored with their own 
decision-making that they may approach the 
ghetto as a department of the company 
rather than as an autonomous division. 
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Ghetto neighborhoods themselves must form 
autonomous development organzations ca- 
pable of creating a human environment 
through corporate action. In essence the goal 
of urban ghetto pr should be the 
creation of black indigenous neighborhood 
organizations capable of enlisting the whole 
community in decision-making processes so 
that ownership and therefore control of the 
community will be in the hands of local 
residents. This, after all, has always been the 
American dream. The question is: Will 
American businesses give of their money and 
skill toward the development of this kind 
of self-determining organization? I think 
they will because they are pragmatists 
enough to know that this is the only type 
of development process that will work in the 
sense that it will enlist local residents in 
the battle of the slums. People will par- 
ticipate if they are responsible for the de- 
cisions, 


5. Business Corporations Should Establish a 
New Pigeonhole for Urban Giving 


Many companies, foundations and 
churches have already recognized the urban 
crisis by establishing a special gift category 
to be used in the urban crisis. This has 
meant, at least on the part of the churches, 
that many of our old programs related to the 
urban ghetto were not effective. Just to be 
giving to worthy causes is no longer accept- 
able. Christmas baskets and old clothes or 
company parties for the neighborhood poor 
may be intensifying the problem. This will 
require that business be flexible and imagin- 
ative as it looks at urban programs, No group 
or agency should be ruled out on the basis 
of their sponsorship. It is their program pro- 
jection and performance that is crucial. I 
would be so bold as to suggest that even some 
churches agencies might have program pro- 
posals and a record of performance that may 
make a real contribution to the ghetto 
problem. 


6. Business Centered in the Ghetto Will 
Require a Staff Buildup 


In order for companies to effectively move 
into the arena of the urban crisis they will 
need to develop expert urban specialists who 
have had practical ghetto experience as well 
as being capable of strategy and program 
formulation. Dealing with the urban crisis 
requires a new kind of e: . As Murray 
Lincoln, former President of Nationwide In- 
surance Company, indicated by the title of 
his autobiography, every company needs a 
“Vice President in Charge of Revolution.” 
All of this is to say that companies through 
their giving policy and the detachment of 
men with specialized skills can make a real 
contribution to the solution of the urban 
crisis, However, it will take a major staffing 
job in most companies to make this a real- 
ity. I might add that the best sources of 
manpower I know are the large numbers of 
inner city pastors, many of whom have con- 
siderable expertise in slum problems but are 
leaving the church because it has not yet 
adequately redirected its priorities to move 
with power into the urban scene. 

I hope that these suggested guidelines have 
indicated to you that business must be as 
innovative and adventuresome in applying 
its technical skills and resources to the ghet- 
to crisis as it has been in the space pro- 
gram. What is required here are things as 
bold and progressive as business research and 
development units have produced, and as 
complex as the systems approach to long- 
term planning. Corporations have a habit of 
making long-term plans and getting results. 
This is what is needed in the attack on the 
ghetto, rather than just turning on water 
sprinklers at the last minute to cool the hot 
summer, 

Il. “TOWARD RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM” AS ONE 
GHETTO MODEL 


In order to build a model program based 
on the five original assumptions, let me 
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briefly explain the “Toward Responsible 
Freedom” proposal of the Community Re- 
newal Society in Chicago. This proposal has 
emerged out of 85 years’ experience in the 
low-income areas of Chicago, especially with 
our recent work in community organization 
and the development of a low and moderate 
income housing program. 

“Toward Responsible Freedom” is a $3.5 
million demonstration project to be devel- 
oped in a neighborhood of approximately 
50,000 people. We have researched the seven 
poverty areas of Chicago and have developed 
three major criteria for selection: duplica- 
bility, representativeness and size. The seven 
potential site communities are now being 
closely examined in relation to their physical 
renewal potential, resources potential—what 
kind of help could we expect from local busi- 
ness, churches and other agencies at work in 
the neighborhood, and receptivity poten- 
tial—-will the local leadership actually ne- 
gotiate with us to develop this program? In 
short, do they want us? 

When we are assured of a major portion 
of the organizing funds, we will begin ne- 
gotiations with existing groups in a poten- 
tial site community. If negotiations are suc- 
cessfully concluded, a contract spelling out 
the duties and responsibilities of the tem- 
porary organizing committee and the Society 
will be signed by both parties and an invita- 
tion will be extended to the Society to desig- 
nate that community as the target area for 
TRF. At this point the community organiza- 
tion process will begin. 

We have used the term “saturated commu- 
nity organization” to describe this process. 
The concern is to saturate the neighborhood 
with units of participation in which local 
residents can plan and act together on issues 
of common concern or around felt needs, 
even as existing organizations and institu- 
tions shall be enlisted and cultivated. After 
some nine months of intensive organizing 
effort, it is expected that the various orga- 
nizational units will come together to create 
a Council of Community Organizations which 
would be the permanent decision making 
body and the most representative voice of 
the community. The precise structure of the 
Council will be determined by the residents 
of the neighborhood. 

The emergence of the Council makes pos- 
sible the next step in the process, i.e., the 
development of resource boards. These 
provide the means by which technical re- 
sources are generated and become acceptable 
to the Council. These resource boards oper- 
ate as technical consultants to the Council 
with only advisory powers. We anticipate 
five resource boards—in earned income, 
housing, education and training, legal as- 
sistance and health and welfare. 

The third major component of the Toward 
Responsible Freedom proposal is seed money 
or seed capital. While the proposal makes 
ample provision for program funds in the 
several areas represented by the resource 
boards, we have provided almost $1 million 
to be used as a revolving investment fund by 
the Council for the purpose of development. 
Present budget estimates provide $650,000 for 
business development, most of which will 
probably be done in cooperation with the 
Small Business Administration, and $250,000 
as seed capital for housing development. 

As these funds are invested by the Coun- 
cil, using the appropriate resource board to 
test feasibility of a given proposal, and as 
the capital is returned or paid back, the 
money would be placed in a permanent re- 
volving capital fund for community devel- 
opment by the Council. 

Thus Toward Responsible Freedom pro- 
poses to build an indigenous development 
corporation which represents the people of 
the community and is equipped in terms of 
capital investment and technical skill to 
increase the ownership of the businesses and 
homes by the residents themselyes. While I 
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do not have time here to develop all of the 
aspects of Toward Responsible Freedom, it 
is clear that this program can be seen as an 
advance risk program which may make pos- 
sible a community stable enough to receive 
further investment of funds in the future. 

This program will require a great deal of 
trust. Blacks will have to trust that whites 
will honor their word about self-help and 
self-determination. Whites will have to bury 
their myths that blacks cannot manage their 
own affairs. 

But the real question is whether founda- 
tions, corporations and individuals will make 
finances available to ghetto residents so that 
they themselves can tackle the problem of 
the slums. We have witnessed a great deal of 
rhetoric lately, from all sectors of our society, 
proclaiming new programs aimed at alleviat- 
ing the ghetto, There is no doubt that all 
sectors are awakening to the challenge. Yet 
here again I must ask the hard questions 
of all job training, business development, 
housing, education and legal programs. Are 
these programs developing indigenous, self- 
determining neighborhood organizations, and 
are they aiding local residents to build up 
equity in their community? Are they moving 
people toward self-help? Stated more graphi- 
cally, the question might be simply: Will 
white power invest green power in black 
power in order to develop neighborhood 
power? 

This is the critical question that must be 
faced by foundations and corporations. 
Today in every American city, we stand at 
a demonic and creative moment, Demonic 
in the sense that if we do not hear the cry 
of desperation from the ghetto, the whole 
fabric of our society may be rent asunder. 
Creative in the sense that ghetto leadership, 
with a new sense of confidence in blackness, 
is reaching out to deal constructively with 
complex and intricate problems which can 
lead to the fulfillment of the original Amer- 
ican dream of equality and justice for all. 


Hazards of Hard Pesticides 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Record a superb editorial appearing 
recently in the Trenton, Mich., Times 
setting forth the extraordinary hazard of 
hard pesticides to man and life on this 
earth. 

While pesticides are necessary for 
man’s survival on this earth, it becomes 
equally plain that wise and careful use 
of poisons this deadly are equally im- 
portant to man’s survival. Failure to take 
the care to lay out the orderly plans for 
the wise and careful use of DDT and 
other hard pesticides may have a result 
more disastrous to mankind than to the 
plant and insect enemies that they are 
used against. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

THE CASE AGAINST HARD PESTICIDES 

Michigan has come to a point in its history 
when it must outlaw the use of highly de- 
structive pesticides such as DDT, Dieldrin, 
Aldrin, Heptachlor, Endrin, Lindane, Chlor- 
dane, and other “hard” or persistent chemical 
compounds, 

Threats of fire, pestilence, and plague 
against our natural resources are as nothing 
compared to the pervasive and sinister at- 
tacks of such chemicals, They have now 
polluted our environment to the extent that 
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we no longer eat any food or drink any fluid 
without swallowing at least minute quan- 
tities of these chemicals. 

DDT is found in the waters of the Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans, thousands of miles 
from any area where it has ever been used. It 
is found in fish life of the deep oceans. It is 
found inside the eggs of hawks and ospreys 
and falcons—eggs which do not hatch for 
birds whose numbers are now in decline. 
We kill robins, our state symbol, and prevent 
the birth of bald eagles, our national sym- 
bol, with these pesticides. 

Two years ago, a U.S. Public Health 
Service study showed that the average Ameri- 
can has gathered 12 parts per million of DDT 
into his human fatty tissue. Nursing mothers 
now impart .08 parts per million of DDT 
in human milk given their infants. 

Frankly, no one knows what 12 parts per 
million fatty tissue means. But we know it’s 
going to stay there and that DDT in far 
smaller concentrations has awesome con- 
sequences for many small or simple forms 
of animal life. 

We have already allowed ourselves to be 
carried much too far down this hazardous 
road. We have until recently condoned use 
of such chemicals even in the Department of 
Conservation, and we have in the past used 
them to reduce forest insects, park pests, 
and fish and game problems. We are all 
sheep in the same herd, and the real fight 
is not against some distant state or federal 
bureau, or lone farmer, or crop-dusting pilot. 

The real fight is against ourselves. Are you, 
as an urban, or suburban householder, will- 
ing to pay twenty-five cents a pound for 
apples where you now pay twenty cents? Will 
you accept higher prices when crops come 
home in short supply? 

Individually and collectively, we enjoy big, 
luscious wormless fruits and vegetables 
available at every market, and we fail to 
question the individual farmer or rose-grower 
when crops and flowers are dusted, several 
times each year. But we should question 
them, and we should question ourselves. The 
weight of evidence against these hard, or 
persistent chemicals is now so overwh 
that there is no longer any doubt of the need 
to end their use. 

These chemicals are mainly used in agri- 
culture to control insect pests, and without 
question they appear to be highly effective. 
Generally they are spread as dust or in a fine 
spray that blankets an entire area. Unfor- 
tunately, this blanket keeps slipping off 
the bed. 

One study shows that up to half of all 
DDT spread by crop-dusting airplanes does 
not settle, but escapes instead into the at- 
mosphere. If not spread by airplane, such 
chemicals are carried from croplands by the 
runoff of rainwaters or melting snow, or by 
any vagrant breeze. 

As a result, DDT and other similar chemi- 
cals are now found in every major river sys- 
tem of the United States, in all the Great 
Lakes and all our inland lakes, in soil orga- 
nisms, and in virtually all human and animal 
life on which studies have been carried out. 

Saddest of all, DDT, the most persistent 
of the bunch, loses only half its potency 
over a period of 10 to 15 years. If all further 
use of these chemicals were halted right now, 
we would still have to live with the effects 
of our past excesses for more than a gen- 
eration. 


Crime and Civil Disorders 
HON. FRED R. HARRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Herbert T. Jenkins, chief of police 
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in Atlanta, Ga., rendered great and valu- 
able service to this Nation as a member 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. I was honored to work 
with him and the other members of that 
Commission. 

Chief Jenkins spoke to the Atlanta 
Rotary Club on March 11, 1968. I believe 
his remarks will be of great interest, and, 
accordingly, I ask unanimous consent it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ATLANTA POLICE DEPARTMENT 
(By Chief Herbert T. Jenkins) 

1967 was not a particularly bright and 
happy year from the standpoint of law en- 
forcement. 

Crime and civil disorders increased over 
the nation last year at an alarming rate. 

Crime and civil disorders have one thing 
in common—they are both a violation of the 
law. 

There is no common cause for crime— 
therefore, there is no common cure, but & 
combination of many things. 

The same thing applies to civil disorders 
and riots. 

Generally crimes are committed by re- 
peaters ... the same person committing the 
same crime month after month, and year 
after year. 

They are released on bond—parole—appeal 
bond—or they have escaped from the peni- 
tentiary. 

If a robbery or most any other major crime 
is committed in this building or in the street, 
the odds are about ten to one that when 
the perpetrator is caught and identified, it 
will be a person who has committed the 
same crime previously and has been caught 
before. 

Crime increased 17% across the nation last 

ear. 

In Atlanta crime increased 4% and the 
clear-up record here is much better than the 
national average. 

Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr. and the Atlanta Com- 
mission on Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 
chaired by Federal Judge Griffin Bell, have 
declared that Atlanta must be the most 
crime free city in the nation. 

I wish to assure you that the 1,007 full 
time employees in the Atlanta Police Depart- 
ment are trained to try and achieve these 

oals. 

. Law enforcement is extremely expensive 
and is becoming more complex and compli- 
cated every day. 

The cost is about $8,000.00 annually in 
Atlanta to select, train, equip and assign one 
police officer. 

In New York City it is about $12,000.00 
annually. 

There are many who believe that police 
salaries are still inadequate and when we 
consider the hazards and demands made on 
a police officer, we must agree. 

It is not possible to furnish every Ameri- 
can citizen 100% security and 100% freedom 
at the same time, for the simple reason, when 
security is strengthened, freedom is weak- 
ened, and vice versa. 

Maximum security for any single location, 
restricts the freedom of movement, and re- 
quires constant police guard, often armed 
with a shot gun. 

Such security not only creates the prob- 
lem of inconvenience, but it is extremely 
expensive. 

For one police officer to be on duty, around 
the clock, seven days per week would require 
the services of five police officers, and the 
annual cost is in excess of $40,000.00. 

On July 27, 1967, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson by executive order, appointed a 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. 
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The Commission consisted of eleven mem- 
bers—a governor, a mayor, four members of 
Congress, a business man, a labor union 
leader, a civil rights leader, a lady, and a 
chief of police. 

Governor Otto Kerner was appointed Chair- 
man. 

Mayor John B. Lindsay was appointed Vice 
Chairman. 

Mr. David Ginsburg was appointed Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

Iam deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
have served on such a distinguished com- 
mission. 

This was the greatest honor and the great- 
est challenge that ever came my way. 

The Commission held its first meeting with 
President Johnson at the White House on 
July 29, 1967. 

After administering the oath of office, 
President Johnson informed the Commission 
of the seriousness of the civil disorders that 
the cities had experienced in the last two 
years. 

This was supported by all the information 
and reports that the President had received. 

The President said this commission was 
to take top priority over all other commis- 
sions and that all the facilities and person- 
nel of the Federal Government would be made 
available to assist. 

The President also said that civil disorders 
can be stopped—they must be stopped—and 
they will be stopped. 

The President instructed the Commission 
to determine: What happened, why it hap- 
pened, and what must be done to keep it from 
happening again and again. And to furnish 
him a report with recommendations. 

I left the White House that day with a 
very strong feeling that this nation is ex- 
tremely fortunate in having Lyndon B. John- 
son as Commander in Chief during these 
very trying times. 

It was—and it is my belief—that he is a 
very dedicated and able man, and tough 
enough to do the job. 

Again this belief was confirmed when Pres- 
ident Johnson made a very fine and timely 
speech to the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Kansas City on September 
14th. 

The Commission started holding meetings 
immediately in Washington and visited sey- 
eral of the cities that suffered the greatest 
damage. 

Mr. David Ginsburg established a very fine 
organization to do the staff work. 

Most of the staff personnel was drafted 
from other agencies and numbered more than 
100. 

The full commission questioned more than 
130 witnesses for twenty full days, that in- 
cluded governors, mayors, chiefs of police, 
rioters, and everyone else concerned with 
civil disorders. 

The Commission heard conflicting reports 
from many sources as to what happened— 
why it happened—and what must be done 
to keep it from happening again and again. 

Most of the witnesses were well qualified 
to give expert testimony in their respective 
fields. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was one of the first 
witnesses before the Commission. 

He testified that the FBI does not have any 
evidence of a conspiracy in last summer's 
disorders. 

This was reconfirmed by letter, signed by 
Mr. Hoover, dated February 27, 1968. 

All of the testimony and reports given to 
the Commission were recorded. 

They were re-read and studied many times 
by the commission and the staff. 

It was necessary, for obvious reasons, for 
the commission to receive much testimony 
off the record and in confidence. 

This confidence has been completely hon- 
ored and ted. 

But since the report has been completed 
and printed, all of the reports and files are 
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being turned over to the Federal Archives 
and they will be opened for public inspection 
in accordance with the rules of the Archives. 

What happened last summer? 

The facts are—more than 100 American 
cities were threatened with civil disorders, 

Fifty-two American cities suffered civil dis- 
orders, street fighting and riots that caused 
widespread death and injuries to the popula- 
tion and the police of these cities. 

Looting and burning was responsible for 
property damages that cost many millions of 
dollars. 

The local police in most of these cities kept 
the situation under reasonable control and 
held property damages to a minimum, but 
there were many arrests and some deaths 
or injuries, and damages in all of these cities. 

The local police in some of these cities 
failed to maintain law and order, and when 
the situation had gotten out of control, it 
Was necessary to call on the State Police and 
the National Guard to restore order, and in 
one city it was necessary to call on the U.S. 
Army to come in and restore order. 

Most witnesses appearing before the com- 
mission gave their version as to why it hap- 
pened. 

To simply say that it was debatable and 
controversial is an understatement. 

It was apparent from the beginning, that of 
all the many contributing factors, racism was 
the most prominent cause, and racists come 
in only two colors—Black and White. 

It was also apparent from the beginning 
that law and order, with equal justice for 
all, must be the first order of business, and 
that there are no greater priorities. 

Senator Everett Dirksen was quoted re- 
cently as saying, “the first responsibility of 
government is to protect itself.” 

The Commission said, “preserving civil 
peace is the first responsibility of govern- 
ment, and unless the rule of law prevails, 
our society will lack not only order, but also 
the environment essential to social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

Whatever words are used, I believe this 
is one point that we can all agree on, 

It was obvious from the beginning, that 
whatever the commission recommended, 
would be very expensive and to do nothing, 
perhaps would be much more expensive. 

Most of the hearings were completed by 
December ist. 

The Commission made the decision at this 
point: Not to try and make an interim and 
a final report, not to try and make a long 
range and a short range report, but for the 
report to be most effective it must be a single 
report, and it must be completed by March 
Ist if it was going to be helpful in prevent- 
ing civil disorders next summer. 

The commission and the staff started 
working towards these goals—a complete 
report with a March 1st deadline. 

The commission spent 24 full days between 
December ist and March Ist, writing, read- 
ing, discussing, and rewriting the report. 

Every chapter, every section and every 
paragraph was read, discussed and rewritten. 

Every member of the commission had an 
opportunity to read, object, approve, amend, 
or rewrite every sentence and every word in 
the report, and some sections were discussed 
and rewritten as many as six times. 

Most of the meetings were held in the 
Executive Building, adjacent to the White 
House, except for the last few weeks, they 
were held in the Capitol so that those mem- 
bers of the commission who were also mem- 
bers of Congress, could vote on important 
matters before the Congress—without being 
absent, except for just a few minutes. 

By 2 P.M. on February 28th, the report 
was completed, with 17 chapters, plus the 
summary, the supplement, and the index. 

This report contained more than 1000 
pages and more than 200,000 words. 

All members of the commission, without 
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hesitation, promptly signed the report and 
there was no minority report. 

This was the most complete and conscien- 
tious investigation and report that I was ever 
privileged to participate in. 

I have the greatest admiration and respect 
for the ability and the sincerity of the other 
ten members of the commission, without 
exception or reservation. 

This is especialy true of David Ginsburg, 
the Executive Director, and his assistant, 
Victor Pomieri. 

Special attention should be given to the 
short range recommendations of the report 
that will be most helpful in preventing civil 
disorders and does not require additional 
funding or financing. 

National legislation to control fire arms 
and a federal open housing law does not re- 
quire any money. 

The first two recommendations that the 
commission made, was for special riot control 
training for the National Guard and the local 
police departments. 

This is now being done with very little 
extra cost. 

135 chiefs of police and their city man- 
agers or mayors, have been meeting in small 
groups for one week during the month cf 
February, In Washington, to discuss plans 
and training to prevent civil disorders next 


summer. 

training sessions for police cap- 
tains and watch commanders will be held all 
over the nation for the next two months for 
all police departments that are interested in 
receiving such special training. 

The report speaks for itself and places spe- 
cial emphasis on prevention. 

The record will show that if riots are to be 
prevented, they must be prevented by local 
communities. 

The only way to control a riot is to pre- 
vent it. 

The alternative is battling in the streets 
with great loss of property, with death and 
injury to the participants, and great loss in 
local business, 

Civil disorders simply paralyze local busi- 
ness. 

The National Guard or the U.S. Army can- 
not prevent a riot. 

They can stop it for sure—but they do not 
have the training nor the opportunity to pre- 
vent them. 

The prevention of riots rests squarely on 
the shoulders of local police departments and 
they must have the full support of all publie 
officials and all law abiding citizens, both 
black and white, if they are going to be 
successful. 

Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., has already ap- 
pointed a committee of city officials from all 
departments of the city, to study this report 
and to do everything it recommends, that we 
are not already doing, and that we can do. 

Atlanta Police Department is doing the 
same thing. 

The question most frequently asked is 
“what will happen to the American cities this 
summer?” 

Well, no one knows for sure. 

I have expressed a personal opinion: The 
riots this summer will be fewer in number, 
of shorter duration, but much more bloody. 

Iam much more optimistic about Atlanta. 

Atlanta has some advantages over most 
cities, because: Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr. and 
Judge Griffin Bell, and the Atlanta Commis- 
sion on Crime and Juvenile Delinquency had 
the foresight more than two years ago, to 
study these problems and design a plan of 
action that has received very fine support 
from Atlanta’s citizens. 

The Atlanta Commission stated, among 
other things, that poverty and crime are 
twins that cannot be separated—one could 
not be improved without improving the 
other. 

The Commission also found serious conflict 
and abrasions between the residents of poor 
Negro neighborhoods and the police, 
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They recommended that the panos should 
employ police-c officers to improve 
these conditions, and that the over-all police 
training program should move rapidly in this 
direction 


We have followed these recommendations. 

You will find that the thrust of 
the Atlanta report is included in the Na- 
tional 

To outline our plan of action briefly here 
in Atlanta, I would like to report that we 
have 20 to 50 officers, predominantly Negro, 

to the Crime Prevention Bureau, 
who work every day and night in EOA Cen- 
ters in Negro neighborhoods, 

They are getting acquainted with all the 
residents. 

They are answering all of their com- 
plaints—including police complaints. 

They are providing a social service and as- 

, as well as police service for the com- 
munity. 

We have a Task Force of 40 predominantly 
Negro officers, that is commanded by a Negro 
Captain. 

They are assigned to these same neighbor- 
hoods from 2:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. every day, 
and are furnishing a good tough police serv- 
ice for the law abiding citizens of the com- 
munity. 

We will increase the size of the Task Force 
as the weather gets warmer. 

At the first signs of a tense situation, or 
any incident that might cause trouble, we 
will move the entire Crime Prevention 
Bureau into the neighborhood, followed by 
the Task Force. 

We believe that they will be able to cool 
any situation quickly, but if they fail, we will 
move the Riot Squad right in behind them 
with helmets, night sticks, tear gas and shot 
guns. 

At this point all other city departments 
will be activated and the police department 
will go on extra duty, 12 hours per day, seven 
days per week. 

This act alone will more than double the 
police personnel on duty, so that we will not 
interfere with all the officers who are patrol- 
ling the other parts of the city, and it will 
give us an equal number of officers in the 
treubled area, 

Retired U.S. Army General William R. 
Woodward is Director of Atlanta's Civil De- 
fense Division. 

He is the city’s Maison with the Georgia 
National Guard and the U.S. Army. 

He is a very important part of the city’s 
over-all planning and training program. 

He keeps the Adjutant General, George J. 
Hearn, and his staff briefed on all develop- 
ments and activities. 

We are planning for the worst, but work- 
ing and hoping for the best. 

Incidentally, Lt. General John L. Throck- 
morton, the general who commanded the 
Federal Troops in Detroit last summer, is now 
the commanding officer of the Third Army 
and stationed at Fort McPherson. 

In conclusion I would like to say—the more 
I visit other cities and the more I talk with 
other officials, the more I appreciate Atlan- 
ta—Atlanta's citizens and Atlanta's Mayor. 

Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr. has a better under- 
standing of all police problems, is better in- 
formed—and better prepared to do the job, 
than any other Mayor in America today. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


65th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. ` 
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Congress Should Investigate Chemical 
and Biological Warfare Activities 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, poison gases 
and other aspects of chemical and bio- 
logical warfare are an extremely emo- 
tional subject producing understandable 
and predictable public outrage. Unfor- 
tunately, the hysteria often cloaks more 
substantive issues and tends to discour- 
age the kind of detailed scrutiny which 
ought to be applied to such serious 
matters. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
of March 27, addresses this grave subject 
in a sober and important way. It calls 
attention to the dangerous and damag- 
ing effects that continued testing of such 
elements may have upon our own so- 
ciety. It points to the grave implications 
of two recent experiences—the recent 
death of 6,400 sheep near the Army’s 
Dugway Proving Ground in Utah, and 
the likelihood of man-induced earth- 
quakes in Denver following waste dis- 
posal of poison gas byproducts in deep 
underground wells—and the possibili- 
ties of further disasters in this secret 
and unseen area. 

The New York Times editorial con- 
cludes: 


A prompt Congressional or Presidential in- 
vestigation of these dark military corners is 
much in order, 


I certainly wish to underscore the 
Times position on the need for prompt 
investigation. I do not see how Congress 
can ignore this responsibility. I hope 
that this upsetting editorial will be read 
28 of my colleagues. The editorial 
ollows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 27, 1968] 
Porson Gas BooMERANGS 


The tight secrecy with which every country 
normally surrounds poison gas research, pro- 
duction and testing has recently been broken 
in the western United States by two terrify- 
ing disclosures. 

One is the revelation that some seis- 
mologists believe Denver is threatened by a 
serious man-made earthquake in the next 
few years. This threat is posed by the changes 
in subsurface conditions produced since 1962 
by 160 million gallons of poisonous waste 
water, The water, a byproduct of poison gas 
production, was poured down a well drilled 
more than two miles deep at an arsenal in the 
city’s outskirts. 

The second involves the mysterious death 
in Western Utah of some 6,400 sheep. The 
circumstances suggest strongly that their 
deaths were the unplanned consequences of 
chemical warfare tests a few days earlier at 
the Army’s Dugway Proving Grounds. 

Earlier this decade worldwide concern 
about radioactive pollution from nuclear 
weapons tests helped provide much of the 
push behind the limited nuclear test-ban 
treaty. In the wake of the Denver and Utah 
reports the question must arise of whether 
similar prohibitions are not required for 
poison gas production and testing as well. 
Certainly the extraordinarily dangerous qual- 
ities of these substances ts testified to by the 
sheep slaughter and by the fact that the 
Army felt it necessary to drill a well two 
miles under the ground to dispose of the 
waste water generated during poison gas pro- 
duction. Unfortunately the commendable 
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zeal to avoid pollution of immediate subsur- 
face waters in the Denver situation was not 
matched by adequate consideration of the 
cumulative geological impact of infusing such 
vast quantities of liquid into the deeper 
rocks. 

The dead sheep cannot be revived and the 
problem at Denver is complicated by fears 
that efforts to pump out the waste water may 
actually increase the earthquake danger. 
Both incidents are merely the latest of the 
many serious warnings society has received 
im recent years about the extraordinary new 
environmental perils—many of them initially 
unrealized—fiowing from modern technology. 
In this age of nuclear weapons, moreover, we 
wonder what benefits the nation receives 
from poison gases that could compensate for 
the boomerang effects already suffered and 
those now looming on the horizon. And if 
poison gases raise these dangers, what po- 
tential menaces lurk behind the screens that 
now shield biological warfare preparations 
from public scrutiny? A prompt Congres- 
sional or Presidential investigation of these 
dark military corners is much in order. 


Sandee Greaves Wins Seymour, Ind., 
Girls Club Citizenship Award 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, this ex- 
cellent essay, written by Sandee Greaves, 
a Seymour, Ind., high school student 
who has been named winner of the com- 
munity’s annual Lucile M. Wright Citi- 
zenship Award. 

Miss Greaves’ essay will be submitted 
in regional competition sponsored by 
the Girls Club of America. 

Miss Greaves, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merle Greaves, has written an ex- 
cellent expression of citizenship in 
which she outlines the kind of adult 
she is planning and working to be. It 
reads as follows: 

Essay BY SANDEE GREAVES 

As an American citizen I want to enjoy 
the privilege I have of living in the United 
States. I am proud in the realization that 
America didn’t become such a wonderful 
country over night, but that it took the 
faith and hard work of many generations 
to build our democracy. This pride demands 
I show respect to national, state, country 
and city officials for the job they are trying 
to do, 

“I hope to be a person who will take a few 
minutes to think before I speak in haste 
or anger, for words hurt more than any 
weapon, and are not soon forgotten. Accept- 
ing criticism isn’t always easy to do, but I 
hope to be able to try and accept criticism 
with an open mind, realizing I will always 
have room for improvement. I hope I can be 
a citizen who stands up for my own ideals 
and standards. I want to be strong enough 
to say “no” in the face of pressure from 
others to join the crowd when I know what 
they suggested is wrong. I feel that to con- 
form is the easy way out, but I must be 
strong to be an individual. 

“I want to become a person who can ac- 
cept responsibility, knowing once I accept a 
duty I can’t quit before even trying my very 
best to see it through. In helping my com- 
munity while teaching classes at the Girls 
Club, I have learned responsibility grows as 
an individual grows. I have become aware 
of how younger children look up to the older 
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ones for help, security, and comfort. As 
these future citizens are watching me I try 
to remember this. I hope the example they 
will see in me is someone who is well man- 
nered, neat in appearance, helpful, and un- 
derstanding of their childhood problems. I 
want to be a citizen who has enough faith in 
herself to use my opportunity to attend the 
college of my choice and attain a degree in 
speech and hearing therapy, a field I feel of- 
fers a chance for me to help others. 

When I reach maturity and marry I want 
to be the type of parent who will welcome 
the responsibility of having children and 
raising them to know the difference between 
right and wrong. In giving my children a 
good sense of values it will be easier for me 
to trust them with the future of our 
country.” 


House Republican Policy Committee State- 
ment on the Proposed Code of Official 
Conduct 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Republican policy committee 
urges the prompt consideration and en- 
actment of House Resolution 1099. This 
resolution establishes a permanent Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
proposes a code of official conduct and 
requires the filing of certain financial 
data by Members and employees of the 
House of Representatives. 

At the outset of the 90th Congress, the 
House Republican policy committee 
urged that a Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct be established. We also 
urged that this committee be empowered 
to formulate a code of ethics and recom- 
mend rules and regulations to insure 
proper standerds of conduct by Members 
and by officials and employees of the 
House. 

On April 13, 1967, by a vote of 400 to 0, 
the House of Representatives established 
a temporary bipartisan Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. This com- 
mittee has held numerous hearings and 
conducted an exhaustive study into the 
matter of standards of conduct and a 
code of ethics for elected officials. As a 
result of these hearings and studies, it 
has submitted a detailed report and rec- 
ommendations. These recommendations 
have been placed in the form of a House 
resolution—and this resolution—House 
Resolution 1099—is presently pending 
before the Rules Committee. 

The provisions of House Resolution 
1099, if enacted into law would: 

First. Establish the present Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct as 
a permanent standing committee of the 
House with powers to issue subpoenas, 
hold hearings and enforce standards of 
conduct. 

Second. Require Members, officers, 
principal assistants to Members and of- 
ficers and professional staff members to 
list the name and position of manage- 
ment held in any company doing a sub- 
stantial business with the Federal Gov- 
ernment or subject to Federal regulatory 
agencies in which such person has an 
ownership in excess of $5,000 or from 
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which income of $1,000 or more was 
derived during the preceding calendar 
year. Also requires a listing of any pro- 
fessional organization in which the per- 
son reporting or his spouse is an officer, 
director or partner from which income 
of $1,000 or more was derived during the 
preceding calendar year, the source of 
any income for services rendered or any 
capital gain exceeding $5,000, and any 
reimbursement for expenditures exceed- 
ing $1,000. This information shall be 
maintained by the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct and shall be 
available for public inspection. 

Third. Require Members, officers, and 
employees to list the fair market value 
and the income derived from each item 
or source that has been listed in a re- 
port and filed with the committee. This 
information shall remain sealed unless 
the committee determines that such in- 
formation is essential in an official inves- 
tigation. The committee may make pub- 
lic any portion of the information un- 
sealed which it deems to be in the public 
interest. 

Fourth. Establish the following code 
of official conduct: 

Members, officers, and employees of 
the House of Representatives shall— 

First. Conduct themselves at all times 
in a manner which shall reflect cred- 
itably on the House. 

Second. Adhere to the spirit and the 
letter of the rules of the House and to 
the rules of duly constituted committees 
thereof. 

Third. Receive no compensation nor 
permit any to accrue to their beneficial 
interest, the receipt of which would occur 
by virtue of influence improperly exerted 
from their positions in the Congress. 

Fourth. Accept no gifts of substantial 
value from any person, organization, or 
corporation having a direct interest in 
legislation before the Congress. 

Fifth. Accept no honorarium for a 
speech, writing for publication, or other 
similar activity, from any person, 
organization, or corporation in excess of 
the usual and customary value for such 
services. 

Sixth. Keep campaign funds separate 
from personal funds. No campaign funds 
shall be converted to personal use in ex- 
cess of reimbursement for legitimate and 
verifiable prior campaign expenditures. 

Seventh. Treat as campaign contribu- 
tions all proceeds from testimonial or 
other fundraising events if the sponsors 
of such affairs do not give clear notice in 
advance to the donors or participants 
that the proceeds are intended for other 
purposes. 

Eighth. Retain no one from their clerk- 
hire allowance who does not perform 
duties commensurate with the compen- 
sation he receives. 

The enactment of House Resolution 
1099 is an important step in meeting the 
criticism that has stemmed from the 
highly publicized allegations of miscon- 
duct against a few employees and Mem- 
bers of Congress. While it avoids undue 
restriction and provides procedural safe- 
guards, it would establish a well-orga- 
nized and reasonable set of standards of 
conduct for the Members and employees 
of Congress. 
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Public confidence in the legislative 
process and in the integrity of the Mem- 
bers, officers, and employees of Congress 
must be maintained and strengthened. 
We believe that this can be aided through 
the adoption and implementation of the 
proposed code of conduct. Such a code 
will play an important role in insuring 
that those who are elected and serve in 
positions of responsibility are in fact, as 
well as appearance, men and women of 
personal integrity who regard public 
service as a public trust. 


What the Constitution Means to Me 
HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Wahkeena chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution conducts an 
essay contest in some of the schools of 
Portland, Oreg. 

The winning essay this year was writ- 
ten by Miss Constance Dougherty, an 
eighth-grade student at Abernathy 
School. The essay shows that Miss 
Dougherty has a profound insight into 
the spirit of our Constitution and its 
relevance to our continuing national 
goals. 

It is certainly heartening to me to see 
such an outstanding expression of our 
national spirit springing from one of 
Miss Dougherty’s age group. Our youth 
today has been called rebellious and al- 
ienated, but if many can retain the in- 
sight into the meaning of our country’s 
most precious document and the national 
spirit that swells from it, as expressed so 
well in Miss Dougherty’s essay, then per- 
haps this rebellion and alienation can 
be channeled into a sense of rededica- 
tion and purpose toward furthering the 
goals so eloquently set down by our 
Founding Fathers. 

At this time I insert in the Recorp 
Miss Dougherty’s prize-winning essay, 
“What the Constitution Means to Me”: 

WHat THE CONSTITUTION MEANS TO ME 
(By Connie Dougherty, Abernathey School, 

8th grade, Portland, Oreg.) 

The Constitution is more than words 
written on paper. It is more than a docu- 
ment of State, signed by our brave fore- 
fathers and preserved for posterity. 

The Constitution is the result of many 
brave and adventurous people who dared 
hope and dream of a better way of life. 

It means breathing free air, 
thoughts and the right of freedom in choos- 
ing a special place of worship. 

The Constitution is built upon firmness, 
equality and the rights of the common peo- 
ple. It sets forth laws for a basis of living— 
not just for the rich or the highly intelli- 
gent but for all Americans. 

Being an American citizen the Constitu- 
tion means to me the American Flag; “Old 
Glory,” the Star Spangled Banner, the Fourth 
of July, and the Spirit of 78. It is Grandma 
Moses and Little Abner. It is the World Series 
and hot dogs with mustard. It is picnics in 
the summer and snowball fights in winter. 
It is one word; “freedom,” for all. Freedom 
of the heart and body for all of us living in 
this great land. 
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The Constitution protects my rights and 
the rights of my fellow Americans. It is the 
code of ethics upon which America became 
a strong and great country. It is worth fight- 
ing for and in these days of communist op- 
pression in many parts of the world, the 
Constitution should be held close to each 
American’s heart and defended without 
thought of oneself. If America is to retain the 
precious gift of freedom which our Constitu- 
tion gives us, we must never “let it perish 
from the earth.” 


The United States Must Lead, but Can’t 
Stand Alone 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
United States since World War II has 
had to keep pace with the realities of an 
often rapidly changing world. One of 
the factors which seems to have had lit- 
tle recognition but which necessarily 
creates new problems for the Nation is 
the withdrawal of British power and in- 
fluence from much of the world, par- 
ticularly Asia. 

This withdrawal creates serious prob- 
lems for this country because power 
vacuums exist for a short time only. 
The well-documented expansionist tend- 
encies of the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China are always present to replace 
the influences of any pro-Western nation 
which retreats from any position in the 
world. However, much we might prefer 
to isolate ourselves from such develop- 
ments in farflung corners of the world, 
it is imperative that we insure that com- 
munism does not fill the voids left by the 
collapse of worldwide British influence. 

An editorial published in the Green- 
ville News of March 24, 1968, discusses 
this problem with great insight. It makes 
the point that the international respon- 
sibilities of the United States are great 
and that it is essential that we enlist 
the strong support of our allies in this 
endeavor. I believe the editorial is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the fact that 
many in the Nation are included toward 
an isolationist policy which could only be 
harmful to the interests of the United 
States and of the entire free world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “The 
United States Must Lead, but Cannot 
Stand Alone,” be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse Untrep Srates Must LEAD, BUT CaN'r 
STAND ALONE 


Since publishing his letter to the editor 
on March 10, we have reflected several times 
on the suggestion of Dr. Colin F. Baxter of 
the Furman University history faculty that 
the United States form an alliance, a power 
bloc if you please, of a permanent nature 
with Great Britain, Canada and Australia 
along with other English-speaking nations 
and, perhaps, Israel. 

It was not a complete insofar as 
many details were left out perforce, but Dr. 
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Baxter was aiming toward a possible solution 
to a little recognized American dilemma. 

It Hes in the fact that, with the British 
pullout from Asia almost complete and with 
her African ties mostly broken, the United 
States is or soon will be standing almost 
alone as the defender of freedom and the 
keeper of the peace “East of Suez.” 

Dr. Baxter was kind enough to credit The 
News with being one of the first publications 
to take notice and call attention to the 
existence of this power vacuum, its dangers 
and the necessity for the United States to 
fill it in one way or another or suffer. 

The so-called peaceful periods im history 
have been those during which a single great 
power, usually a more or less benevolent one, 
was dominant and filled the role of world 
leader. Thus, history speaks of “Pax Romana” 
and more recently of “Pax Britannia.” 

Britain began her pullback as her post 
World War II weakness became apparent and 


nam developed into a particularly nasty war, 
some people referred to “Pax Americana.” In 
that brief era, the United States was clearly 
the economic bulwark of the free world, 
busily engaged in helping friend and foe alike 
to rebuild their war-shattered economies, and 
deterring Soviet Communist aggression with 
a near-monopoly on nuclear power. 

Without to do so consciously or 
deliberately, the United States was, after a 
fashion, gradually filling the developing 
power vacuum and assuming the role of 
world leadership which time and events had 
thrust upon it. 

He was not given credit for it, but we think 
in retrospect that President Eisenhower, 
with his background in World War II com- 
mand and NATO leadership, did understand 
the necessities of the times and, after a 
fashion, measured up. 

Since then the neo-isolationism of the New 
Left, the liberal dominance, preoccupation 
with development and expansion of the wel- 
fare state on the domestic front and a fum- 
bling foreign policy based on dangerous com- 
promise and material handouts, has tended 
to obscure the central issue. 

The agony and the unpopularity of the 
war in Vietnam and civil strife in the cities, 
have just about cinched the diversion of na- 
tional attention and resources from the is- 
sue of international survival and the best 
possible path to peace. 

The central fact, however, still stands 
forth: 

The United States must lead the world, 
or be swallowed up in military and eco- 
nomic chaos stemming from continuation 
of the power vacuum, or the explosive filling 
of the yacuum by Communist imperialism. 

But the United States no Ionger can fill 
that role alone. It must have overseas allies 
upon whom it can rely, And it must have 
civil order at home. 

Dr. Baxter alluded more or less directly to 
the option between expedient or temporary 
alliances formed by the United States to 
meet a particular situation and a permanent 
arrangement among this country and like- 
minded nations around the globe. 

In some ways this may resemble the “At- 
lantic Union” promoted since about 1939 or 
1940 by Clarence Streit, a confederation of 
sovereign states facing upon the Atlantic. 
Each would surrender a little sovereignty 
to the union in order to achieve mutual de- 
fensive power, a common currency or medium 
of fixed rate of exchange and free trade to 
produce common economic strength. 

This may now be out of the question, what 
with the attitude of France. Germany may 
prefer the European Common Market from 
which De Gaulle has willfully excluded Eng- 
land. 
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But the idea planted by Dr. Baxter (and 
we hope we are not him by 
extending his brief remarks) gains sub- 
stance in our view from two recent reports 
from Australia. 

In one of these, the official news agency 
referred to a speech by Lord Casey, the 
Governor-General, in which he said Australia 
would continue to support the United States 
and South Vietnam against aggression and 
toward a just peace. Then came this sig- 
nificant passage: 

“The Governor-General said that since the 
last session of the Australian Parliament the 
situation in South-East Asia had changed 
rapidly because of Britain's decision to speed 
up its military withdrawal. He said Australia 
could not fill the vacuum created by the 
withdrawal. 

“However, Australia would be prepared to 
discuss the size and role of a combined de- 
fense arrangement on a joint basis with 
Singapore and Malaysia. This would be in 
addition to providing technical and economic 
assistance and training to help Singapore 
and Malaysia build their own forces.” 

The second item reported the remarks of 
Prime Minister John G. Gordon on the oc- 
casion of the opening of a new cigarette plant 
which he said represented a joint venture of 
American and Australian capital. He went on 
to make a strong case for Australian-Ameri- 
can cooperation in the field of industrial de- 
velopment, 

Canadian-American economic ties are so 
strong that the Canadians actually are re- 
sentful of what they feel is too much domi- 
nation of their economy by American capi- 
tal. But there is room for adjustments and 
mutually beneficial negotiations and future 
cooperation there. 

Great Britain is floundering on the edge of 
bankruptcy, and may not survive unless 
either the United States or the former Com- 
monwealth nations come to her rescue. This 
could be done in such a way as to rebuild 
Britain, if the British are willing, to the bene- 
fit of the assisting states as well as England 
herself. 

More to the point, we simply don't believe 
the United States can allow Great Britain 
to go under. 

Yet the present international monetary, or 
gold crisis simultaneously places the United 
States in economic peril and, hopefully, 
forces her to assert leadership through ac- 
tions at home and abroad to restore confi- 
dence in the methods and media of interna- 
tional exchange. To save herself, America 
must again assist others, but in a different 
way. 

All of this, of course, presupposes the abil- 
ity of the American people and their leaders 
to see what is at stake and their willingness 
to accept the burdens of leadership which 
they forfeit or bypass by default to their ever 
greater peril. 

It certainly will require new policies, and 
possibly new leadership—but not the kind 
that is challenging President Johnson from 
the Kennedy-McCarthy left, or that he was 
giving-up to a few days ago. 


Fair Practices Act for Agricultural 


Producers 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I supported 
the amendment to substitute the original 
S. 109 for the House-approved commit- 
tee bill, H.R. 13541. I was one of the 58 
authors of the original bill during the 
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first session, my bill being H.R. 5275, in- 
troduced on February 9, 1967. That bill, 
S. 109, when heard in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, made history in that all 
major farm organizations and the De- 
partment of Agriculture supported it. It 
seemed that utopia had arrived. But be- 
fore the bill came from the Senate it had 
been altered to the point that it was too 
much a processor protection bill and a 
bill to protect one farmer from another. 
It had strayed almost 180 degrees from 
its original intent. 

When the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee held extensive hearings on S. 109 we 
were able to improve it by the adoption 
of 12 amendments on September 26 and 
October 4. These amendments restored 
the bill to a more acceptable Fair Prac- 
tices Act for agricultural producers in 
that it bolstered the rights of the farmers 
to belong to any organization of pro- 
ducers without fear of price or market 
discrimination from processors or han- 
dlers. Thus, with the addition of the 
many amendments made today, this bill 
is even further strengthened for farmers 
to be able to use collective or bargaining 
means to improve their income. It does 
this in that it clearly maintains that 
long-held belief of Congress that cooper- 
atives are charged with certain respon- 
sibilities and privileges in providing serv- 
ice to their members; and also that 
individual farmers cannot be coerced to 
join any organization, nor be denied his 
right to a market by virtue of his mem- 
bership in any association of producers 
or cooperative. 

As amended now, H.R. 13541 does lay 
the groundwork for improving the much 
needed ability of producers to build up 
their strength in the marketplace. There- 
fore, I supported the final passage of 
H.R. 13541. 


Shriver Supports Agricultural Fair 
Practices Act 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed on Monday, March 25, the Agri- 
cultural Fair Practices Act, H.R. 13541, 
by an overwhelming vote. There were 
some important modifications made by 
the Committee on Agriculture, but the 
measure adopted by the House was simi- 
lar to one which I introduced on Au- 
gust 28, 1967, in cooperation with the 
gentlemen from Kansas, my colleagues 
(Mr. Skusrrz and Mr. Winn]. The other 
two gentlemen from Kansas [Mr. DOLE 
ne Mr. Mrze] also sponsored similar 
bills. 

This legislation will help strengthen 
the competitive marketing system for 
agricultural commodities by creating 
several new legal remedies designed to 
prohibit certain unfair trade practices. 

We are well aware that the farmer in 
Kansas and farmers across the Nation 
have experienced serious declines in com- 
modity prices. Prices received by farmers 
in the marketplaces dropped to the low- 
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est level in 33 years during the past year. 
The parity ratio has been fluctuating at 
a low level too. 

At a time when the United States has 
declared a “war on hunger,” we are de- 
pendent upon a strong agriculture. We 
cannot have it unless farmers can at 
least hope to get enough for what they 
produce to pay for what they put into 
its production. 

National policies are needed to assure 
fair pay for the people who produce our 
food and fiber. This legislation is one 
part of a national policy directed toward 
better farm prices. 

This legislation will not result in any 
additional cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment, according to information from the 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, as farmers develop the 
means by which they can voluntarily join 
together to bargain for price and market 
conditions with processors and handlers, 
it is important that we provide both 
parties with a set of ground rules. A num- 
ber of States have taken similar action 
on this, but much of our agricultural pro- 
duction is not defined by State lines, and 
that is why this Federal legislation is 
desirable. 


A Misdirected Lecture on Austerity 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
plea has gone out across the land from 
high places for the American people to 
entertain austerity. 

But it should be remembered that aus- 
terity is a two-way street, and it will 
accomplish very little good if while the 
people tighten up on their spending, the 
Federal Government opens the floodgates 
of deficit financing. 

Very frankly, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government should set an example for 
the people by engaging in prudent eco- 
nomics, and from this would flow bene- 
fits which would encourage the people to 
follow suit. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer carried a 
very appropriate editorial on this subject 
in its March 19, 1968, issue. Because of 
its timeliness, I insert it in the RECORD: 

A MISDIRECTED LECTURE ON AUSTERITY 

When President Johnson, speaking in 
Minneapolis Monday, called on the American 
people to “join in a program of national aus- 
terity” he aimed the appeal in the wrong 
direction. 

It is the Government that needs to be 
austere. Taxpayers already have been forced 
Into a position of painful austerity, with no 
relief in sight. 

There is no cause for Americans to be lec- 
tured on the virtues of austerity. The wage 
earner who sees the tax reductions in his pay 
check get larger and larger, while the pur- 
chasing power of what is left gets smaller 
and smaller, as inflation grows worse and 
worse, does not have to be reminded about 


beet It has become virtually a way of 
life. 


With the Federal Government dipping 
deeper and deeper into taxpayers’ pockets, 
and with State and county and municipal 
and school taxes also on the rise almost 
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everywhere, the American people are up to 
their necks in austerity right now. Keeping 
one’s head above water, to avert total sub- 
mersion in rising tides of taxes, has become 
a constant struggle. 

When are the profligate spenders in Wash- 
ington going to adopt a program of auster- 
ity? 

When are they going to start practicing 
what they preach? 

That is what the American people would 
like to know. 


Serbian Freedom Day 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 27, is held in high veneration by 
all Serbians, Croatians, and free Yugo- 
slavians as their day of national freedom. 

March 27, 1941, is remembered as a 
day of liberty when the Serbian people 
rejected a dummy government collabo- 
rating with the Nazis and installed a 
free, pro-Western government. 

In the ensuing defensive against the 
Nazi Socialists an estimated 1,600,000 
Serbians lost their lives. 

But the free Serbs remained our allies 
to the end. Their great national patriot 
General Dragoljich—Draza—Mihailo- 
vich led his peoples resistance to the 
end—the end of nazism and the begin- 
ning of the sellout by our leaders of free 
Serbia to the Russian conspiracy over 
free minorities. 

Because Mihailovich was a Christian— 
and an anti-Communist—repulsive to 
the bloody Bolshevik dictatorship, he 
could not be tolerated at the head of a 
free nation on the border of Russia. 

So, in the name of peace under com- 
munism, our old friend and compatriot, 
Mihailovich along with thousands of 
his Christian followers, was permitted 
to be murdered to keep Yugoslavia fertile 
for communism—a stooge buffer state 
on the border of Russia. 

Today all liberty-loving Americans re- 
joice as we pay our respects and offer 
our encouragement to those gallant Serbs 
in exile as they await the day of libera- 
tion when they can return to a free 
Yugoslavia—free of the Communist dic- 
tator, General Tito. 

All who value individual liberty and 
freedom from oppression and tyranny 
join in wishing our Serbian friends well. 
As the bondage and falsity of commu- 
nism is unmasked, their waiting may not 
be long now. 

Mr. Speaker, several letters to the edi- 
tor from Serbian patriots which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune follow my 
comments: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, June 1961] 

EUROPE AND FREEDOM 

Curcaco, June 2.—President Kennedy said 
yesterday in Paris, “The United States can- 
not look forward to a free existence if western 
Europe is not free.” I believe that the United 
States cannot look forward to a free existence 
if eastern and southeastern Europe are not 
free, also. 

If the United States and other free coun- 
tries improve relations with soviet and other 
communist dictatorships, the people in the 
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captive nations of the soviet empire cannot 
look forward to a free existence. The major- 
ity of patriotic people in the slave camps of 
the Soviet Union cannot understand the 
silence of American leaders concerning the 
plight of the soviet colonies. We have even 
failed to demand free elections in these 
countries, Free elections in the captive na- 
tions are the key for the future peace of the 
whole world. 
MrlxxkO D. ALEKSICH. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 1, 1965] 
Wan IN VIETNAM 


Curcaco, November 28.—The American As- 
sociation of War Veterans of the Former 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, now American citi- 
zens, victims of the nazi-communist conspir- 
acy for conquest in World War II, strongly 
support the United States policy in Viet Nam, 
and ask for these further acts: blockade 
North Viet Nam immediately and give an 
ultimatum that unless North Viet Nam ends 
aggression to the south the United States will 
occupy that country and put it under the 
United Nations for as long as is needed for 
the security, freedom, and independence of 
southeast Asia. We strongly oppose any more 
aid or help to, or any better relations with, 
any communist regime before the ending of 
communist tyranny. The free world asks free- 
dom for all. 

MILINKO D. ALEKSICH, 
Public relations oficer. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar, 27, 1966] 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Cuicaco, March 24.—On March 27, 1941, 
when most of Europe lay prostrate under nazi 
Germany and the small part of the conti- 
nent remaining free shivered in its boots, 
the Serbian people hurled the bit back 
in Hitler's teeth, Overnight, in a bloodless 
revolution, they cast out the regime that had 
signed a pact of collaboration with the axis 
and installed in Belgrade a prowestern gov- 
ernment. Members of all classes took part; 
the only dissenting voice came from the 
Communists. Winston Churchill, stirred to 
the depths of his being, triumphantly pro- 
claimed, “Yugoslavia has found her soul.” 

This courageous act probably turned the 
tide of the war. Certainly, it delayed Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia by six weeks. It deprived 
Rommel of reinforcements for the conquest 
of North Africa. Most important, it opened 
up a new war zone within the depths of oc- 
cupied Europe with the subsequent rise of 
the guerrilla leader Gen. Draza Mihailovich. 

On April 6, 1941, Palm Sunday, without a 
formal declaration of war, Belgrade and 
other parts of Serbia were bombarded by 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s mighty air armada. 
Tens of thousands were killed. In subsequent 
weeks, traitors and axis elements massacred 
hundreds of thousands. The number of vic- 
tims, by the end of the wars that ensued, 
came to 1.4 million people, out of a popula- 
tion of 10 million. No other nation paid a 
price so dear—only to be betrayed in the 
end, 

Mihailovich was sold down the river, his 
country delivered to the Communists. The 
free world has remained blind, deaf, and 
mute to Yugoslav appeals since. 

MILINKO D. ALEKSICH. 
[From the Chicago Tribune, April 1965] 
THE REAL MILOVAN DJILAS 

Cuicaco, March 29.—I wish to extend my 
earnest praise to THE TRIBUNE'S Mr. Clyde 
Farnsworth for his objective discussion of 
Milovan Djilas. As Mr. Farnsworth correctly 
observed in his first article, the real Milovan 
Djilas, the one behind the bars in Sremska 
Mitrovica, never renounced communism as 
such, He merely renounced the doctrine as 
it was preached by his rivals for power in 
communist Yugoslavia—Tito, Kardelj, Rank- 
ovich, and others, 
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Far from being a miraculous convert to the 
ideas of freedom and democracy, Milovan 
Djilas was the ideological creator of the 
tyranny of darkness, banishment, arrest, and 
murder, which characterized his era of grace. 
Milovan Djilas was instrumental in the liq- 
uidation of thousands of freedom loving 
Yugoslav writers, editors, and intellectuals, 
having delivered additional thousands of or- 
dinary people into the clutches of the re- 
gime’s executioners. 

Today Milovan Djilas is himself locked up 
in the ill-famed Sremska Mitrovica prison, 
one of the infamous institutions he helped 
create, He is there not as a victim of sudden 
enlightenment and political conversion, but 
as the loser in the internal party squabbles 
and power struggles his ambitions embroiled 
him in. The case of Milovan Djilas is the liv- 
ing proof that in tyranny no one prospers, 
neither the oppressed nor the oppressors. 

D. S. Karcan, 


DJILAS THE MARXIST 


Cuicaco, April 19.—Milovan Djilas is in- 
troduced in today’s Voice of the People as an 
“imprisoned Yugoslav writer.” This is a griev- 
ously misleading introduction for a man like 
Djilas. One usually sympathizes with an im- 
prisoned writer, and one could be led to be- 
lieve that such a person may be the last hope 
of Christianity in its confrontation with 
communism. 

However in addition to his literary ex- 
ploits, Djilas also happens to have been the 
vice president of communist Yugoslavia and 
a member of the Communist party since 
1927. The salient fact of Djilas’ writings in 
his undying devotion to Marxism-Lenninism 
and his castigation of Tito is based on Djilas’ 
own Marxist orthodoxy, not on his rejection 
of the Marxian analysis. 

D. S. KARGAN. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, April 1966] 
Rep WEAKNESS IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Curcaco, April 4.—Last month the Com- 
munist party of Yugoslavia held a plenary 
session in advance of the party congress in 
Moscow. The speeches at the plenum were 
most revealing of the situation which exists 
both in the country and within the Com- 
munist party itself. 

Tito sadly confessed the failure of his 
regime to win any support from the people 
even after 20 years of uninterrupted rule: 
“We have had an overabundance of dry, 
sterile, unimaginative, dogmatic phraseolo- 
gism and sloganeering. Instead of coalescing 
the fires of popular enthusiasm for socialist 
construction, it only exposed our party and 
her socialist legacy to sneer and ridicule. 

“And, comrades, this result has not been 
achieved by imperialist propaganda, or by 
local reactionaries, but by our own party 
propagandists. We need a fresh, imaginative 
approach to the masses.” 

The party’s chief ideologist, Edward 
Kardelj, painted a gloomy picture of its 
ideological preparedness: “We are not a party 
of cadres. The party members care first for 
the advantages of membership—for exploit- 
ing the prestige and esteem [sic!] enjoyed by 
our Marxist-Leninist fraternity—and last 
for the actual struggles and responsibilities 
associated with party membership. Our 
ideological foundations are being eroded. Our 
front against the neo-reactionaries is weak- 
ening.” 

The chief of secret police, Alexander 
Rankovich, was distressed at some ominous 
manifestations which he didn’t like: “In the 
recent times, there have been some strange 
phenomena in our midst. Certain people 
have alienated themselves from our socialist 
reality. They are propagating some foreign 
concepts of liberal democracy which are to- 
tally unrelated to our socialist democratic 
development. These manifestations are dan- 
gerous, They must be checked in time.” 
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These excerpts speak for themselves. This 
dark portrayal of the political weakness and 
ideological disintegration of the Yugoslav 
communist regime has been made by the rul- 
ing clique in its mildest and most favorable 
form. It should be noted that the above 
situation exists after Over 3 billion dollars 
in American aid. Without massive American 
financial and political support, would there 
still be a Tito regime? S. K. 


President Johnson Affirms His Pledge To 
Build a Bigger, a Better, and a More 
Prosperous America 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in a fight- 
ing speech before the 13th international 
conference of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, 
President Johnson called upon the unions 
to join this administration in helping 
build a bigger, a better America. He said: 

Our fight—yours and mine—is to make life 
better in this country not just for some, not 
just for most—but to make life better for 
all the people. 


The President noted that today our 
will and our strength are being tested at 
home and abroad, and we must meet both 
tests. At home we cannot slight those pro- 
grams we fought so long and hard to 
obtain. Particularly we cannot fail those 
millions of Americans still forced to live 
in poverty. These efforts must continue. 
In the President's words: 

I see the great milestones of our progress 
only as a starting point. Everyday—in a hun- 
dred ways—we are reaching out to those 
Americans who are still lost in the dark cor- 
ners of American society. Let there be no 
cruel delusion that this job is an easy one. 
Let there be no false hope that the solutions 
are going to be quick. For we are cutting 
through a century of neglect. But we are 
cutting through, we are moving on, and we 
are not going to be stopped. 


Nor can we fail abroad. The President 
stressed that we can build a better 
America only if we continue meeting “our 
commitments in a world where freedom 
is under attack.” He noted that the his- 
tory of America is one of prevailing when 
tested—in World War I, World War II, 
Greece, and Korea. And we can do no 
less today in Vietnam. 

The President said: 

But everytime we were tested, we were not 
found wanting—and we are not going to be 
found wanting this time. 


I am convinced that the people of this 
country agree with the course their Presi- 
dent charted for America, at home and 
abroad. They want a good, a decent 
America where they can raise a family 
and point with pride to its accomplish- 
ments, They want to live in a peaceful 
country—a peaceful country built on a 
strong America, not a weak America. This 
is the America our people want and this 
is the America that President Johnson 
is working hard to build. 

I include the President’s excellent re- 
marks to the building and construction 
trades conference in the RECORD: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE 13TH IN- 

TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 

ING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 

or THE AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON HILTON 

HOTEL 

President Haggerty, President Meany, 
Presidents of the Internationals—I met so 
many Presidents out here this morning. 

When I awoke, I heard some sounds of 
hammering in my ears this morning. I turned 
over and said to Mrs. Johnson, “Is that an- 
other campaign headquarters going up across 
the street?” 

She said, “No, dear, this is a good Monday. 
Your friends from the Building Trades have 
come to town.” 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure and 
pride to come here and stand with the build- 
ers of America. 

We share the same pride in our country’s 
past. We hold the same great faith in our 
Nation’s future, 

That future depends on the sons of labor— 
working men like you—who roll up their 
sleeves and do the job. 

We are at work in this Nation—building a 
bigger, a better and a more prosperous Amer- 
ica, 

If anyone doubts this, you—the warriors 
of progress—know the answer, because you 
have been there with me every step of the 
way. 

Over the last several years, 12 million Amer- 
icans have risen from poverty—and that’s 
progress; 16 million school children face a 
better future because of the educational 
breakthroughs—and that is progress; 20 mil- 
lion older Americans—your mothers and your 
fathers—no longer fear the burden 
of medical bills in their old age—and that is 
progress; 41 million American workers are 
protected by a higher minimum wage—and 
that is progress; 75 million Americans are to- 
day working in better jobs at better wages, 
at higher pay, than they have ever worked 
before in all American history—and that is 
progress. 

These are the mighty foundations that we 
put in place. We are not going to sit by and 
let them be torn down in a partisan political 
election year. 

We are going to build on them—we are 
going to help shape a better future for the 
working people of the country and for their 
families. 

We are pledged to bring safety to the work- 
bench and to bring safety to the jobsite to 
protect our fellow human beings. 

It is a shocking and, I think, a shameful 
fact that: Every year, 15,000 American work- 
ers die in job accidents—15,000 tragedies, 
15,000 heartbreaks. 

Every year, 2 million workers are injured 
on the job. How can we ever replace a lost 
eye, or how can we ever substitute for a 
severed hand? 

Every year, a billion dollars are lost in 
wages. More than 200 million man days are 
wasted because of accidents, 

This year, I asked the Congress for a Work- 
er’s Safety Bill to protect you. I ask you this 
morning to give me your help and join with 
me to help us make this the law of the land 
this year. 

We are pledged to make your hard-earned 
dollar more secure when you buy an auto- 
mobile or a refrigerator on credit. 

We are going to do away with the hidden 
interest charges. 

With your help, we will—at long last—put 
truth into lending and pass the Truth-in- 
Lending Bill this year to protect American 
workers. 

We are pledged to make sure that every one 
of your sons and daughters who wants a 
college education has an opportunity to get 
one. 

The day is passing in this America when 
only the children of the rich can go to col- 
lege. 

So I ask you to work with us as we strive 
to pass the Economic and Education Oppor- 
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tunity Act of this year and to pass it through 
the Congress before we go home for the elec- 
tion. 

‘These are some of the measures that will 
benefit the working people of America. They 
not only benefit the working people, but 
their neighbors as well. 

Our fight—yours and mine—is to make 
life better in this country nov just for some, 
not just for most—but to make life better 
for all the people. 

I see the great milestones of our progress 
only as a starting point. 

Every day—in a hundred ways—we are 
reaching out to those Americans who are 
still lost in the dark corners of American 
society. 

Let there be no cruel delusion that this 
job is an easy one. Let there be no false hope 
that the solutions are going to be quick. For 
we are cutting through a century of neglect. 

But we are cutting through, we are nov- 
ing on, and we are not going to be stopped. 

And when you look back over the history 
of our glorious past and you see the record 
of achievement, instead of the record of 
promises, you men of the AFL-CIO and you 
men of the building trades are going to be 
proud to say to yourselves and say to your 
children that during the decade of the 
sixties—from 1964 to 1968 that we wrote upon 
the statute books of this Nation 24 far-reach- 
ing health bills to protect our minds and our 
bodies, that we wrote 18 education bills to 
protect our children—from Head Start at 
4 years old until adult education at 72—th:it 
we did move forward, that we did make 
progress, and that we did adopt a program 
of social justice for all Americans that had 
never been written into law by any Adminis- 
tration at any time in all the history of 
America. 

So I came here to say thank you. I came 
here to tell you that you are the Nation's 
strong right arm as we tackle the work 
ahead, 

We are going to break new ground in a 
massive housing program for the poor. We 
have submitted to the Congress blueprints 
for 6 million new homes over the next 10 
years. 

This will wipe away—we hope once and 
forever—the shameful backlog of crumbling 
tenements and the shacks where families 
now live. 

Next year we have a goal of starting 300,000 
new homes. That is a pretty big order for 
this first year. In all the last 10 years put 
together, we have only built 500,000 new 
homes. 

And you are the men who must lead the 
way, not only to pass this legislation, but to 
build these houses. 

We are setting out now to try to find work 
for hundreds of thousands of men and wom- 
en who have never before in their lives earned 
a steady pay check. 

You know—better than anyone else—the 
dignity of a decent job. 

And I know what you are doing to help 
open new opportunities within your own 
ranks. 

I thank you. I tell you that I will appre- 
ciate your doing everything you can to help 
us meet this vital problem that not only 
confronts me as your agent, your President, 
as a manager of this great Nation, but that 
confronts all the people of this Nation—be- 
cause smallpox down the street works its way 
up to your block, too, and poverty, homeless- 
ness, hunger, disease and crime cannot be 
quarantined. It will get to your block, too. 

So the hour is here. Now is the time. You 
are the people to help us get this job done. 

We have a program to build that better 
America in a climate of law and order. And 
we are going to build it even as we meet our 
commitments in a world where freedom is 
under attack. 

This is not any new experience for us. We 
have had our will tested before. We had it 
tested across the waters in World War Land 
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many of you wear the badges of honor of 
service of that day. 

We had it tested in World War II when we 
had enemies in both oceans that were trying 
to bring democracy, freedom and liberty to 
its knees. 

We saw it tested when the Greek guerrillas 
were seven miles out of Athens and President 
Truman brought into force the Truman Doc- 
trine. 

We saw it tested in Korea when we were 
there on that little Pusan Peninsula and 
most of the folks were asking about “What 
did Korea and all of those mountains mean 
to us?” 

We have seen it tested over the skies of 
Berlin when the people of that desolate city 
were hungry and we had to feed them with 
our courage, with our planes, and with our 
cargoes landing in, many times, zero—zero 
weather. 

But every time we were tested, we were 
not found wanting—and we are not going 
to be found wanting now. 

Now, the America that we are building 
would be a threatened nation, if we let free- 
dom and liberty die in Vietnam. We will do 
what must be done—we will do it both at 
home and we will do it wherever our brave 
men are called upon to stand. 

This is the America that we have faith in— 
this is a nation that is building. This is a 
wonderful country that is growing. 

I hope you men are determined to help us 
meet these problems. I hope you men are de- 
termined to see us help get justice, not just 
for ourselves, but for all the people of this 
nation and for all the people of the world. 

I sometimes wonder why we Americans en- 
joy punishing ourselves so much with our 
own criticism. 

This is a pretty good land. I am not say- 
ing you never had it so good. But that is a 
fact, isn’t it? 

So I say that the Average American does 
not ask for much. He is entitled to equal op- 
portunity and equal justice. His ancestors 
have come here from all the lands of the 
world seeking liberty and freedom. They are 
not only here to protect it, but they are 
here to preserve it. 

The average fellow—about all that he in- 
sists on having—and he must have a lot of 
drive and desire to get that—is a roof over 
his head; he would like to have title to it. 
He wants clothes to cover his naked body 
and the bodies of his family, food to give him 
strength and sustain him as he produces a 
better country, a decent school for his chil- 
dren to attend so they can prepare them- 
selves to be good citizens, a church to wor- 
ship in where he can go and worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and maybe a little recreation now and then— 
maybe taking Molly and the babies in the 
car for a ride on Sunday afternoon, or to a 
movie once in a while, or to watch a televi- 
sion program if the politicians are not mo- 
nopolizing it. 

That is about all he asks—not much, a 
roof over his head, clothes on his body, food 
in his stomach—and that is what you build- 
ers are helping us get. 

I want to say that there has never been 
a period in American history when the State 
House and the White House, when the Con- 
gress and the Capital, had more and better 
and more cooperative support from the work- 
ing men of America than they have had the 
last four years. 

We wouldn’t have had the Education Act. 
We wouldn’t have had the College Higher 
Education Act. We wouldn't have had Medi- 
care where your fathers and your mothers no 
longer have to worry about what their sons- 
in-law and their daughters are going to do— 
they can go and show their card and be taken 
care of. 

We have all of these things because George 
Meany, President Haggerty, Andy Biemiller, 
Lane Kirkland and you men back home sup- 
ported us in those efforts. 
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They laughed at you when you said “All 
the way,” but we have gone all the way and 
we are still going. 

Thank you very much. 


Comments on Kennedy-McCarthy Race 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times has run an interesting dialog 
on the interplay of the candidacies of 
Sentors ROBERT F. KENNEDY and EUGENE 
McCartxy in its “Letters to the Editor” 
column. For the interest of our colleagues 
and other readers of the Recor, I insert 
it at this point: 

PEACE PRIME ISSUE 
New York, March 18, 1968. 
To the Eprror: 

The young and not so young who berate 
Senator Kennedy’s “opportunism” seem to 
be confusing idealism with sentimentality. 
Senator Kennedy’s chances of defeating 
President Johnson for the nomination are 
small at best. And yet, on the basis of the 
sentiment generated by the drama of the 
New Hampshire primary, there seems a will- 
ingness among some to lessen even that 
small opportunity by supporting Senator 
McCarthy, who does not have the political 
resources which Senator Kennedy can muster. 

One may turn the charge of “ego in the 
place of issues” in the other direction: Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s largely symbolic campaign 
has been so successful that it has laid the 
groundwork for a real political challenge to 
the President. 

Should the Senator not accept the fruits 
of his success as graciously as he would have 
accepted defeat? Idealism would seem to 
dictate cooperation with the Kennedy candi- 
dacy which might, with work and a good deal 
of luck, set us on the road to realizing some 
ideals. 

Whatever else one might think of the 
proposed “deal” for a war commission, it 
indicates that Senator Kennedy thinks stop- 
ping the war is more important than his 
election to the Presidency—hardly the act 
of someone who puts personal ambition 
above everything. 

One of the “McCarthy kids” said, just after 
the primary, that she had been brought to 
New Hampshire by the peace issue, and 
stayed to work for Senator McCarthy. I can 
admire her loyalty and the power of Senator 
McCarthy’s appeal, but I wonder about her 
priorities. I wonder what happened to the 
peace issue. 

MARTIN WENGLINSKY. 


POLITICAL OPPORTUNISM 
New Yorn, March 13, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

The vote for Senator McCarthy in New 
Hampshire is not simply a protest against 
our policy in Vietnam, It is a victory for a 
man of courage, decency and principle. It is 
a signal that after five years of Lyndon John- 
son the people have had enough of the kind 
of leadership that would make cynics and 
nihilists of us all. 

It is for this reason that Robert Kennedy’s 
apparent post-New Hampshire availability 
must be rejected. For Kennedy to make his 
move now, after carefully preserving his 
neutrality during McCarthy's lonely ordeal, 
is, to say the least, less than admirable. 

If he succeeds it will be a triumph for 
the kind of political opportunism and ex- 
pediency that is so conspicuously absent 
from the McCarthy candidacy. 
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McCarthy for President, Kennedy (per- 
haps) for Vice President. 
PEYTON HARRISON Jr. 


KENNEDY'S EXPERIENCE 
WHITESTONE, N.Y., March 16, 1968. 
To the Eprror: 

Senator McCarthy has unquestionably 
rendered the nation a great service by under- 
taking so courageously a campaign to dem- 
onstrate the degree of public dismay with 
the policies and actions of the Administra- 
tion. But most of us who admire McCarthy 
know that by the hard realities of politics he 
cannot win the Presidency. 

Senator Kennedy also represents a voice 
of protest against this disastrous and im- 
moral war and against the Administration’s 
tendency to deal with racial crisis by fulsome 
platitude and faint-hearted programs. But 
Kennedy’s candidacy adds a vital new ingre- 
dient—he has the possibility of winning. He 
is a better known political figure, has greater 
political experience and skills than Mc- 
Carthy, and can muster meaningful support 
from broader sections of the American com- 
munity. 

By delaying his decision to run until the 
nation saw in New Hampshire the extent of 
disenchantment with President Johnson 
within the Democratic party, Mr. Kennedy 
has made himself less liable to the potential 
charge of disloyalty to the Democratic party. 
It would be a pity indeed if Mr. Kennedy’s 
political wisdom in this respect were to cause 
disaffection among some of the people whose 
cause he cannot only advance, but quite pos- 
sibly make successful, 

SYLVIA BALDINGER, 


MCCARTHY'S INTEGRITY 


YALE Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, March 14, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

With many others who campaigned for 
Senator McCarthy in the New Hampshire 
primary, we are stunned and dismayed by 
Senator Kennedy’s recent reassessment of 
his political position. 

The brouhaha created by Kennedy’s an- 
nouncement should not be permitted to 
obscure the personal victory that Senator 
McCarthy won in New Hampshire. The New 
Hampshire campaign was inspired by opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam, to be sure; but 
Senator McCarthy's presentation of the anti- 
war position was enhanced by his courage, 
candor and integrity. 

We students went to New Hampshire to 
oppose the war through the democratic 
process. We returned with a profound respect 
and allegiance for our candidate, He won the 
volunteers as he won the voters. 

There is no more current instance of what 
Senator McCarthy has called America’s need 
for “moral strength” than Robert Kennedy’s 
recent “reassessment.” We are supporting 
Senator McCarthy in the coming primaries, 
at the convention and in the fall election. 
Senator Kennedy might do the same. 

ALLEN BENTLEY. 
STEPHEN SHIFFRIN. 


ONLY WINNER 


BROOKLYN, March 14, 1968. 
To the Eprror: 

Clearly the New Hampshire primary indi- 
cated strong anti-Johnson sentiment. Only 
in retrospect and amid the victory could Mc- 
Carthy supporters claim that it was a show 
of strength for the Minnesota Democrat. 

Robert Kennedy’s entrance into the Presi- 
dential race, on the other hand, will give pri- 
mary voters and convention delegates a can- 
didate for whom they can express a positive 
preference. 

There will, I suspect, be a diminishing 
number of students and voters who would 
berate Senator Kennedy for entering the race 
“at this late date.” Those who would accuse 
him of cowardice and opportunism, I am 
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afraid, would probably be more vehement 
against a Kennedy who, through efforts to 
deny Johnson renomination, would split the 
Democrats and elect Nixon. 

Frankly, it matters little at this point ex- 
cept that Kennedy is the only man who can 
beat Johnson in Chicago. 

Rather than self-indulgent and presump- 
tuous wariness toward Robert Kennedy, it is 
most important that he is supported by stu- 
dents and voters who do not want Johnson 
or Nixon. 

JERRY GOLDFEDER. 
No “WELCOME GAIN” 
ALSTEAD, N.H., March 17, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

When Robert Kennedy ran for the Senate 
The New York Times rightly opposed his can- 
didacy, using as one argument the fact that 
he had not lived in the state long enough to 
vote, even for himself. This blatant disregard 
of the concept of representative government 
for the sake of personal gain has now been 
compounded by what you correctly call hitch- 
hiking “on another man’s work and courage.” 

It is regrettable that you think his en- 
trance is “a welcome gain” for some voters 
McCarthy might not reach (Editorial March 
15). Senator McCarthy was not well known in 
New Hampshire, but the results did prove 
that his political stand and respect for his 
integrity and courage could gain many votes. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, Jr. 


R. F. K. GROUNDSWELL 
NEW YORK, March 19, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

As one seriously interested in finding “a 
Democratic alternative” to President John- 
son, I am encouraged by the entrance of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy into the Presi- 
dential race, I am at the same time thankful 
for the effort of Senator Eugene F. McCarthy 
in New Hampshire, which awakened my hope 
on the night of March 12. 

The pique of many loyal McCarthy sup- 
porters at Kennedy’s announcement is un- 
derstandable. Yet in the long run the suc- 
cess of the effort to deny the nomination to 
President Johnson probably depends on the 
Kennedy candidacy. 

The most important consideration is that 
Senator Kennedy should be able to take with 
him a wider segment of the American elec- 
torate than Senator McCarthy. Additionally, 
Senator Kennedy brings to the effort his zeal 
and energy, which could prove indispensable 
in producing the ground swell that will turn 
the heads of a sufficient number of party 
delegates. 

ROBERT A. HARMS. 


LONELY DECISION 
New YORK, March 16, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

These comments are addressed to my 
fellow-Democrats who oppose the policies of 
the present Administration. I feel strongly 
that we should back the man who had 
the courage to take on the task of trying 
to open up the Democratic convention at a 
time when his action seemed like folly or 
even suicide. As long as Senator McCarthy 
stays in the race I think he deserves every- 
thing we can give him, because he acted 
completely as a matter of principle in the 
face of desperate odds—and proved to be a 
winner besides. 

With both Senator McCarthy and Sena- 
tor Kennedy running in primaries, the voters 
will have ample opportunity to decide which 
is the stronger candidate. Senator McCarthy 
has publicly stated that if he sees at the 
convention that he cannot win he will re- 
lease all the delegates pledged to him. So 
those Democrats who believe now that Sen- 
ator Kennedy will be a more attractive can- 
didate are losing nothing by honoring at this 
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time the man who made Senator Kennedy’s 
candidacy politically possible. 

There will be plenty of time for all good 
Democrats—along with independents and 
liberals and anyone else—to unite after we 
have seen a little more of what all the pos- 
sible candidates have to offer. For now, the 
people who are disillusioned with Mr. John- 
son should support the man who made that 
first, lonely, difficult decision. 

Lots R. CHEVALIER. 


WISE DECISION 
Morris PLAINS, N.J., 
March 17, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

Much has been said and written during 
the past days concerning the “opportunistic” 
aspects of Senator Kennedy’s announced can- 
didacy. I suggest that the real opportunist is 
Senator McCarthy. 

Everyone will recall that Senator McCarthy 
announced his entry in the New Hampshire 
primary in December 1967 at a time when 
Senator Kennedy deferred his personal am- 
bition in favor of avoiding a personal con- 
frontation with President Johnson, It seems 
logical to assume that the astute McCarthy 
rec Kennedy’s immobility and subse- 
quently seized this opportunity to take over 
the leadership of the anti-Johnson moye- 
ment. 

In the long run, Kennedy’s decision to run 
the risk of overcoming the “opportunist” 
hangup in March 1968 rather than facing the 
“personal feud” charge in December 1967, 
may well prove to have been a wise one. 

His road ahead will be rocky for more 
reasons than one, but I believe he has a good 
chance to go all the way. 

HUGH CARVILLE, 


STALKING HORSE? 
COLLEGE YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, March 15, 1968. 
To the Eprror: 

I am sickened by the fact that Senator 
Robert Kennedy is now considering a race 
for President on the grounds that Senator 
McCarthy cannot win and he can. 

The bald fact is that Senator McCarthy 
has won seven consecutive elections since 
1948, five for Congress and two for the Sen- 
ate. The only victory Senator Kennedy has 
ever scored was one on L.B.J.’s coattails in 
1964. 

Not only has McCarthy demonstrated an 
ability to win, but he has won as many gen- 
eral elections on his own as have Robert 
Kennedy, Nelson Rockefeller and Richard 
Nixon combined. Such is the record of a loser 
only if Kennedy decides to become a 
horse for President Johnson by splitting 
the peace vote. 

Mark B. COHEN, 
Parliamentarian. 


Pfc. Elgie Hanna Vietnam War Victim 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I inform my col- 
leagues in the 90th Congress today that 
the Vietnam war has claimed its first 
victim from the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
1 Home located at Eaton Rapids, 


Pfc. Elgie Hanna, a member of the ist 
Cavalry Division, was killed by sniper 
fire while on patrol in Vietnam during 
recent fighting. 
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Many of my friends here are aware of 
my long association with the VFW and 
the fact that it is my privilege to serve as 
president of the board of trustees for the 
VFW national home. 

This is the home that is sponsored by 
the VFW and its ladies auxiliary for the 
children of VFW members. 

Elgie Hanna was a resident of this 
home from July of 1955 until about a 
year ago when he graduated from high 
school and joined the army. 

Elgie, who was born January 23, 1949, 
came to live at the VFW home with three 
older brothers, Richard, Duane, and Gary 
and a younger sister, Angela. She is still 
living at the VFW national home and is 
in the 10th grade. 

While at the national home, Elgie was 
a quiet, well liked young man who was 
always willing to carry his share of any 
detail. He worked for several years at the 
home’s grocery store and was considered 
a mainstay on that staff. He was an aver- 
age student and well liked at school. 

Elgie’s older brother, Gary, is presently 
in the Army, and is a veteran of Vietnam. 

I wish to express my deepest sympathy 
today to the members of Elgie’s family, 
and join those of the staff at the national 
home who mourn the loss of this fine 
young American who has given his life 
on foreign soil for the United States. 


Where Has Commonsense Gone? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it seems as though commonsense had left 
our Government. Things that have been 
done and said in the guise of “progress” 
have really been less than sensible. We 
have squandered our wealth, catered to 
our enemies, compromised our principles, 
and sacrificed our traditions. And now 
the chickens are coming home to roost. 

Once again the Warner & Swasey Co., 
in an advertisement appearing in U.S. 
News & World Report, in the issue of 
April 1, 1968, makes the point that we 
seem to be rejecting most of the things 
that made America great. 

I hope that the American people real- 
ize that there are many of us in the Con- 
gress of the United States that want to 
see real progress for America once again. 

I commend the Warner & Swasey mes- 
sage to the careful attention of con- 
cerned Americans as follows: 

We Seem To Be TURNING OUR Backs on 
EVERYTHING THAT MADE AMERICA GREAT 
We pamper criminals and hamper police, 

when the police are all that save us from 

anarchy. 

We spend billions to pay people not to 
work—when we need the workers, and 
haven't got the billions. 

Devoted men in uniform spend their lives, 
underpaid and in jeopardy, fighting to keep 
our nation safe. Then, for political advan- 
tage, we sweep aside their gravest advice. 

Companies which provide millions of the 
best-paying jobs in the world were built out 
of profits made by ambitious men who 
plowed those profits back, to make more. 
Now Government and unions call such men 
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selfish, and tax and destroy the profits vital 
to tomorrow’s jobs. 

We spend billions to get to the moon, for 
some ridiculous “prestige”, instead of using 
those billions to reduce our debt and make 
us safe and solvent again. 

For voters at home we placate our enemies 
abroad and attack our friends (and how we 
need those friends). 

We concentrate more and more power in a 
central government (too often of little peo- 
ple) and so weaken the local governments— 
which are the very essence of democracy and 
freedom, 

We spend billions for foreign aid and let 
prosperous foreigners who owe us billions 
spend our money to deprive us of our dan- 
gerously-needed gold. 

Commonsense used to be the outstanding 
trait of Americans. In Heaven’s name, what 
has happened to it? 


Gen. William McKee Addresses Airlines 
Management Conference 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
management of United Air Lines con- 
vened recently in Chicago it took an in- 
depth look at its 10th jet year ahead 
and the long-range future of aviation. 
The Nation’s largest carrier, it has pro- 
gressed in 42 years from single-engine 
aircraft flying Western mountainous 
routes to four-engine jetliners carrying 
almost 200 passengers. 

The fastest growing segment of com- 
mercial aviation is the air cargo busi- 
ness, and on April 2 United will introduce 
new DC-8F all-cargo jet service between 
Baltimore and the Pacific coast. The DC- 
8F, with a capacity of 46 tons, links 
Baltimore with Chicago, Seattle, and San 
Francisco. 

With the mushrooming growth of air 
travel and jet fleets, the questions of air- 
port capability and air traffic control are 
of paramount importance. At the United 
Air Lines annual management confer- 
ence held in Chicago on March 14, Gen. 
William McKee, Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, de- 
voted his address to those important 
questions. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics which 
must consider these problems, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to Gen- 
eral McKee’s remarks and include them 
in the RECORD: 

Remarks BY WILLIAM F. MCKEE, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, AT 
UNTTED’s ANNUAL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 14, 1968 
I have two messages today. One will be in 

a film we'll show at the end of my talk. That 

will tell its own story. 

The other begins with praise. I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to com- 
mend United’s farsighted executives for 
pioneering airport planning studies. This is 
foresight at its best. This is the vital “long 
look ahead" that separates the true managers 
from the paper shufflers and meeting goers. 
The best tribute, of course, is that the rest 
of the industry has followed suit. This is 
great work. 
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And I want to commend, too, the spirit of 
working together between United and our 
FAA airport people that has come out of 
these studies. 

This mutual reviewing of facts and the 
exchange of data is the way I'd like to see 
us work right down the line. We are a serv- 
ice organization. This is a good way to serve. 

I was impressed again this week with the 
tremendous need for aviation to get ready. 
Shortly, we will issue our annual aviation 
forecasts for the next ten years. They are 
staggering. The forecast book should be a 
best seller among airline executives. It tells 
a very happy story. I quote: “By 1979, the 
United States’ airlines are expected to fly 
in scheduled domestic and international 
service a total of 342 billion revenue pas- 
senger miles and 444 million passengers.” In 
the year ending mid 1967, those figures were 
86 billion revenue passenger miles and 126 
million passengers. That’s 86 billion to 342 
billion—126 million to 444 million. 

You're all going to live happily ever after. 
But, as always, there is a morning after. 
This spectacular future of air travel is going 
to require a vast and expensive improvement, 
modernization and expansion of all the sup- 
porting systems. This I can tell you will be 
a task of staggering proportions. And it's 
going to require a whale of a lot of talent, 
energy, funds and time. 

There is no question about whether or not 
this should be done. The safe and orderly 
operation of the aircraft fleets of the future 
will require it. And the key word is safety. 

This job of improving and modernizing our 
aviation system breaks down, on examina- 
tion, into many problems. The first of these 
is the sheer competition for attention. 

There are, at every level of government, 
many tasks that are seemingly more urgent. 
To the uninitiated, it appears this program 
can be postponed for a few years—post- 
poned with little apparent penalty to the 
general public . . . it cannot. It cannot be 
postponed without heavy penalties to all 
who fly as well as heavy penalties to the 
Nation’s economy. This must be publicized. 
It must be widely known, and it must be 
understood. 

There is, too, a requirement for solid agree- 
ment by all elements of aviation on the man- 
ner in which we are to meet our problem. 
The key is, of course, financing or— who's 
going to pay?” In this matter, President 
Johnson's letter to Secretary Boyd is most 

t. 

He wrote to the Secretary concerning the 
expansion as follows: “Those who will benefit 
most from such expenditures, the aviation 
industry and the flying public, should pay 
their fair share of the costs of the system 
needed to handle the increase in air traffic 
while maintaining a high level of safety. I do 
not believe the general taxpayer should be 
asked to shoulder this burden.” 

If the various segments of aviation choose 
to wade into a donnybrook on the degree of 
their separate responsibilities, then we are 
defeated. We are going to meet opposition. If 
we cannot come out united and strong in 
this matter, we better not come out at all. 
Senator Monroney put it very succinctly in 
a recent speech. He told the Aero Club of 
Washington, “It is time for a little states- 
manship and moderation. 

“We are more interested in hearing sensible 
proposals from the airlines as to what is 
reasonable for them to pay and from Gen- 
eral Aviation as to what is reasonable for 
them—not what the other should pay. Con- 
gress needs advice and assistance—not argu- 
ments and anger.” 

One of the critical elements is time. There 
is a widespread assumption that once fi- 
nancing is arranged, everything will take 
care of itself. It will not. The financing is 
but the beginning. Then begins the long task 
of research and development. Then begins 
the long work of bringing together through- 
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out the country local, State and Federal ofi- 
cials—the work of referendums, raising funds 
and selecting contractors. All this comes be- 
fore the first move in airport modernization, 
expansion and improvement can be made. 
Meanwhile, other competing elements are 
moving ahead. 

Land is being swallowed up every day. 
Prices are rising and the bidding for engi- 
neering talent and resources increases. At 
the same time, new aircraft are being de- 
livered and the demand for air travel con- 
tinues. The truth of the matter is that we 
are going to have to move very fast just to 
get caught up. Let me give you one small 
insight into the size of our problem. I want 
to read you the first paragraphs of two 
letters in last Sunday’s New York Times. 
They both deal with Kennedy Interna- 
tional . . . The same thing could be written 
about other terminals. 

“To the editor 

Once more I wish to protest the deplorable 
conditions for international arrivals at Ken- 
nedy International Airport. In fees opinion, 
they are a National disgrace . 

The second one reads: 

“To the editor: upon my last arrival at 
Kennedy International Airport, I could not 
even get near a cab. The terminal was chaos 
and pandemonium. Pushing, shoving and 
yelling. Cabs and private cars were inter- 
mingled, weaving in and out in complete 
confusion. People were grabbing door 
handles trying to get a cab, cursing at the 
same time. 

I don’t wish to throw rocks at Kennedy 
International, or blame anybody. I know 
what the problems are. I read them, rather 
as an introduction to a fact. The high 
capacity Boeing 747’s come into service in 
1970. Two of them arriving about the same 
time will require some combination of 250 
taxis and/or 700 private cars. 

That’s just two years from now. It is, of 
course, the magnitude of the job—and the 
consequent magnitude of funds needed— 
that gives urgency to my remarks. The real 
estate need is not cheap. The “black boxes” 
are intricately contrived and complex in 
structure. They, too, are expensive. And the 
radars, and the communication systems, and 
the runway lighting—all are costly. And 
great amounts are needed because the work- 
load will be great. Our forecasts anticipate 
that aircraft operations at airports with FAA 
towers will rise from 47 million in the 12- 
month-period ending last summer to an es- 
timated 167 million ten years from now— 
an increase of about 250%. 

In the same period, instrument operations 
will Jump from 12 million to 41 million. 

Our FAA centers will be equally busy. The 
number of IFR aircraft handled—which we 
use as a measure of workload—will jump 
from 15 million in fiscal 67 to about 45 
million in 79. In the next three years 
alone, we expect an increase of more than 
80%. 


It is not the sheer increase in numbers 
alone that poses the problem. It is the fact 
that the aviation fleets of the future will 
have such a diversity of aircraft. Small 20 
passenger mini-liners . . . vast high capacity 
jets . . . supersonics and a large fleet of 
turbine-powered general aviation planes. 
And these diverse fleets will increasingly be 
operating in relatively closer geographic 
concentrations. In 1965, 21 major metro- 
politan areas accounted for 66% of all airline 
passenger enplanements. 

About ten years from now they will account 
for 70% of all total passenger enplanements. 

These same hubs, moreover, serve as focal 
points for general aviation. I note, for ex- 
ample, that the two busiest general aviation 
airports, Van Nuys, California, and Opo 
Locka, Florida, are both within two of the 
busiest hub areas—Los Angeles and Miami. 
It is indicative of the future, too, that these 
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two airports are the busiest of all in the 
country. 

All these factors—the increasing higher 
speeds of the fleets, the diversity of aircraft 
and the increasing concentration of opera- 
tions—are going to require more precise air 
traffic control. This, in turn, is going to re- 
quire expanded and improved navigation and 
communications. 

But our problem consists of more than 
just serving aircraft. These 400 or so million 
passengers aren’t going to be standing still. 
They're going to be buying tickets, waiting 
for baggage and meeting friends and rela- 
tives. We estimate that under present ar- 

to service two departing 747’s 
would, for example, take all the ticket coun- 
ters in the Atlanta terminal. 

And these two 747’s could also mean han- 
dling 1000 pieces of luggage. 

I think the best picture of the future is 
in a we issued last fall on the expan- 
sion needed at the large 21 hub areas through 
1980. This book translates passengers into 
gate positions, terminal space, ticket coun- 
ters, parking lots, etc. 

Let’s look at one hub area—Miami—and 
list a few of the projections, The Miami area 
study includes 6 airports in addition to 
Miami International, 

In 1965, these seven airports accounted for 
about 3,300,000 enplaned passengers. In 1980, 
they will account for nearly 19 million en- 
planing passengers. To accommodate this 
tremendous growth, the Miami hub area must 
increase its total air carrier terminal space 
5 times. It must increase the apron area for 
air carrier passenger aircraft 4 times. Four 
times the present cargo building space—6 
times the amount of existing cargo apron 
area. 

I mentioned earlier the demands of safety 

that underscore our need to move ahead. 

There are other requirements, too. Air trans- 
tion is a true public service. 

It must not be curtailed or limited or the 
publie is denied. Air transportation is also 
an important element of the economy. Its 
greater significance, however, is the depend- 
ence of the national economy on the avail- 
ability of air travel itself. It brings the 
economy together. If air transportation is 
limited or restricted, the whole economy will 
feel its effects. This is the very important 
national interest in the continued expan- 
sion and growth of aviation. 

Now I am aware every proposal involves 
“either” and “or.” I want to mention briefly 
the ominous “or.” A failure to modernize 
our national aviation system means one 
thing—more and more regulations—regu- 
lations needed to insure safety. Whoever sits 
in the chair of the FAA thinks first and 
always in terms of safety. 

If the present system is not improved, he 
will have no choice but to issue regulations 
as they are needed. He will be compelled to 
permit only those operations which the sys- 
tem can properly handle. These and no more. 
If this means 400 or 500 passengers sitting 
on the ground in a very expensive airplane, 
we're going to have to live with it. If, later, 
it means that certain bread and butter flights 
cannot even be scheduled for lack of system 
capacity, we're going to have to live with 
that, too. 

In addition to its responsibility to develop 
the air traffic system, the FAA is responsible 
for its efficient regulation. The FAA already 
possesses regulatory powers to restrict traffic 
flow to safe limits, but if congestion con- 
tinues to mount because of a lack of system 
capacity, the public will demand that we 
contain it with whatever tools that are neces- 
sary. 

This may mean regulation of air carrier 
schedules, It may mean regulation of use of 
aircraft types at particular airports or on par- 
ticular routes. It may, in fact, force involve- 
ment of government regulation in many eco- 
nomically sensitive areas of your business. 
This we do not, repeat not want to do. 
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We would much prefer to build an efficient 
air traffic system meeting the capacity needs 
of all of our air commerce. We believe this is 
well within the state of the art and that the 
resulting system can be self-supporting. To 
improve this system requires hardware and 
people and these require money. To achieve 
these requires all the support from the avia- 
tion community we can muster. 


Starvation in Mississippi 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the following 
editorial from today’s New York Times 
in the Recorp. This eloquent testimony 
to our neglect should not go unnoticed 
by my colleagues. 

The President's Commission on Rural 
Poverty has concluded that the rural 
poor are more deprived, more destitute, 
more helpless than their urban brothers. 
The poor in our cities respond to their 
condition by taking to the streets. This 
method of expressing grievances is not 
available to the silent sufferers of Missis- 
sippi and Appalachia. It seems as though 
we are consigning these people to hope- 
less misery merely because they do not 
resort to demonstrations. 

As chairman of the Rural Development 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I held hearings on the effect 
of Federal programs on rural America. 
The Federal programs do have an effect 
on rural America but not for those people 
who are starving. 

In one Florida town, for example, the 
second largest business is the production 
of coffins for migrant children. What are 
Federal programs doing for these chil- 
dren? The hearings make it all too clear 
that the agricultural establishment 
would rather deal with hogs and sugar 
quotas than with people. 

Let me underscore the sense of urgency 
expressed by the New York Times. While 
massive Federal efforts are being carried 
out in the area of urban planning, there 
is no agency directing any comprehen- 
sive effort toward planning in the field 
of rural human development. 

It is common knowledge that urban ills 
have their roots in rural America. As the 
Times concludes: 

A greater investment of money and a 
keener sense of commitment are urgently 
needed. 


The editorial referred to follows: 
STARVATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


It is a disgrace that, in this richest nation 
in the world, babies are dying of hunger 
and children are growing up sick and 
stunted. The conditions among impoverished 
Negro families in the Mississippi Delta, docu- 
mented for the thousandth time in a story 
in this newspaper yesterday, are a challenge 
to the conscience of every Government of- 
ficial from President Johnson down, every 
member of Congress and every private citi- 
zen. 

In one Mississippi county, of every thou- 
sand Negro babies born, 51 die in infancy, a 
figure three times as high as that for white 
infants. Malnutrition during pregnancy and 
the first year of life has irreversible effects 
on a child, harming the quality of his teeth, 
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his bone structure and probably the func- 
tioning of his brain. Older children are kept 
home from school because they haye no 
shoes or they go to school wearing rags 
wrapped around their feet. They grow up 
in shacks with no running water and no 
toilets. Their mothers are overburdened and 
undereducated; their fathers are too often 
unemployed. None of this is necessary and 
should no longer be tolerated. 

As a court suit concerning the adminis- 
tration of the food-stamp plan in Alabama 
has made plain, too many county and state 
Officials outside Mississippi as well as in it 
are shi y indifferent to the hunger and 
privation of their own neighbors. It may be 
as Secretary of Agriculture Freeman con- 
tends—and as a Federal judge ruled yester- 
day—that the laws governing the food-stamp 
plan and the distribution of surplus com- 
modities provide Federal officials with no 
leeway to intervene on behalf of hungry 
people if local officials refuse to cooperate. 
If that contention is upheld by a higher 
Federal court, Congress should move prompt- 
ly to establish uniform Federal standards 
for these pi and make certain that 
they are available to all who need them 
everywhere in the nation. 

This desperate, degrading poverty is not 
limited to Mississippi or to the rural South 
or to . Scandalously high infant mor- 
tality rates and hidden malnutrition exist in 
every big city slum. Poverty stunts bodies 
and snuffs out hope among many whites in 
the mountains of Kentucky and West 
V 

These intolerable conditions indict the Fed - 
eral farm housing program which does not 
get rid of these rural slums. They indict the 
Federal agriculture program which subsidizes 
the price of cotton and ignores the landless 
farm laborers. They indict Federal education 
and manpower programs which fail to reach 
these ignorant and untrained people. They 
indict the economizers in Congress, many of 
them white Southerners, who want to slash 
antipoverty and social welfare programs. Most 
of all, these conditions assail the conscience 
of all who dwell in affluence, whether in 
Mississippi or New York, while fellow human 
beings rot and starve and die. 

None of the Federal programs from Head 
Start to hot school lunches to farm housing 
to manpower training is big enough or work- 
ing well enough. A greater investment. of 
money and a keener sense of commitment 
are urgently needed. Similarly, private foun- 
dations and private charity on a local and 
personal basis can do more. 

Population planning is an example. India 
and Latin America are not the only places 
where population is exploding out of control; 
obviously, there are families in the Missis- 
sippi Delta and in every other part of the 
United States where mothers need more in- 
formation and more help in family planning. 

Two centuries ago, Oliver Goldsmith wrote, 
“Til fares the land, where health accumulates 
and men decay.” As children die and men 
decay, is that to be the epitaph of affluent 
America in this supposedly enlightened 
twentieth century? 


Congressional Questionnaire 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I send out a questionnaire to my 
constituents to sound them out on the 
important issues facing the Congress and 
the country. For the interest of my col- 
leagues and other readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I insert herewith my 
questionnaire: 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


No Undecided 
1. 8 8 Which of the following problems do you consider most important (mark no more 
an 3): 
O Inflation O Vietnam O Older people's needs 
Crime O Urban decay O Housing shortage 
„O Race relations O High taxes O Public transportation 
2. Voting so: Do you favor reducing the voting age to 187 o o 
3. Police: There seems to be general agreement throughout our area that added police protec- 
bores e needed. Do you think the Federal Government should assume part of the added 
„56777... E E PETE RAE eh RENEE Lips a OST o o 
4. Drugs: Do you think use or possession (as distinct from sale) of the following drugs should 
be a criminal offense? 
O a a A E e R E A EA o o 
„ r E ER OELE S eS o o 
5. Transit: The Federal Government continues to help highway construction at a rate 20 times 
as high as that provided for mass transit (such as subways and buses). | favor permitting 
use of some of the highway aid for mass transit. Do you agree . . o o 
6. Immigration: The 1965 immigration law made many changes but it has worked a hard- 
ship on citizens of some countries by instituting stiff standards for the first time. | favor 
easing these requirements temporarily for those countries that were not previously covered 
BOSON SHIRO AABENRAA E ELET S RN SS avennnacceU e E o o 
7. Travel: The President has proposed a tax on travel to reduce our international balance of 
payments deficit. Do you favor such a tax? c SON EG ECS o o 
8. Middle East: If the Soviet arms aid to the Arab States continues, should the United States 
5 ya needed weapons available to Israel / / .. o A 
. Vietnam: 
(a) Do ee the Vietnam conflict can and should be brought to a conclusion by: “ a 
[m] o 
o o 
including the National Liberation Front, would be free to participa o o 
A coalition government in which the NLF would be included but would not 
have control.. - o o 
Other (specify) á 
10. The draft: Last year the President proposed a — system with 19-year-olds being taken 
first. Would you favor this over the present system Qo o o 


11. . There are a number of suggestions for additions to this program. Please mark 


e 2 you think are most desirable. 


© (a) Include cost of prescription drugs as part of basic coer 
2 Eliminate requirement that senior citizen pay the first of the hospital bill. 
© 


Eliminate 
insurance (hospital insurance is free). 


e) Extend coverage to persons under 6: 


oO 
o 
o ‘ Increase the number of days of ap ene pene permitted. 
— 


uirement that senior citizen pay $4 per month for the medical 


who are receiving social security benefits. 
f) Other (specify) „ö 


Adm. D. J. Ramsey 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, last month 
Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey passed 
away after suffering a heart attack. I 
was deeply saddened by the death of 
Admiral Ramsey, whom I had the good 
fortune to know through his many years 
of outstanding service on behalf of the 
Silver Users Association. 

Admiral Ramsey was well known on 
Capitol Hill as legislative counsel and 
treasurer of the Silver Users Association 
for more than 20 years. 

He was a man of great talent and 
understanding and his loss is not only 
a great loss to his friends and loved ones 
but also to the legislative processes and 
to those of us who worked with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to insert in the Recor a short summary 
of the life of Admiral Ramsey which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post following 
his passing: 

ADM. D. J. RAMSEY 

Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey, who became 
legislative counsel and treasurer of the Silver 
Users Association after retiring from the 
Navy in 1947, died Saturday at the Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda after a heart attack. 

He had lived at 11709 Admiral's way, Po- 
tomac. 

Adm. Ramsey graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1924. He was a destroyer com- 
mander in the World War II Battles of Mid- 
way, Guadalcanal and Santa Cruz and was 


decorated with the Navy Cross and Silver 
Star. 

In the last years of the war he was 
named to the staff of the commander-in- 
chief of the Pacific Fleet. From 1943 to 1955 
he served as legislative counsel and liaison 
officer with Congress and Government agen- 
cies. 

While in the Navy he received a law de- 
gree in 1939 from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Survivors include his wife, Pamela; three 
daughters, Elizabeth Ramsey, of Fremont, 
Calif., Mr. J. P. H. Kern, of San Carlos, Calif., 
and Mrs. William Cravens Jr., of Arlington; 
two sisters, Mrs. J. Stark, of Quincy, Mass., 
and Helen Ramsey, of Sturgeon's Bay, Wis.; 
a brother, Allan Ramsey, of Berwick, Maine, 
and seven grandchildren. 


Byelorussian Independence Day, 1968 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, on March 25, Americans of Byelo- 
russian descent and Byelorussians re- 
siding in the United States commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic. I am proud to join 
in marking this 50th anniversary of an 
act of courage, of determination, of na- 
tional purpose. 

In 1918, after centuries of waiting in 
the shadows of oppressive foreign rulers, 
the people of Byelorussia proclaimed 
their independence. But their freedom 
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was to be tragically short lived. Before a 
year had elapsed, the Russian Bolsheviks 
had annexed the newly pronounced re- 
public and freedom for 10,000,000 White 
Russians died. 

Yet even now, after five decades of 
Soviet suppression, purges, executions 
and terrorism, Byelorussians continue 
their struggle to regain the freedom that 
was so briefly in their grasp in 1918. 

Today, let us reaffirm our moral sup- 
port and respect for those tormented 
people. Let us pray for the day when 
Byelorussia—and indeed all nations— 
can once again exercise sovereign inde- 
pendence. 


Remarks of Mayor Hugh V. Addonizio 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. MINISH., Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be a guest of honor at a 
reception and dinner given on March 10, 
1968, at the Military Park Hotel, New- 
ark, N.J., by the Italian Executives of 
America, Inc. The notable event was 
marked by the presentation to the city 
of Newark of a tableaux on which are 
inscribed in gold the names, States, and 
dates of service of the 40 present and 
former Members of the U.S. Congress 
who are of Italian heritage. 

The tableaux, which was suggested by 
Mr. Raymond P. Stabile, chairman of 
the organization’s 514th birthday of 
Amerigo Vespucci, was accepted by the 
Honorable Hugh J. Addonizio, mayor of 
the city of Newark. Mayor Addonizio, 
who is my distinguished predecessor as 
Representative of the 11th Congressional 
District in the House of Representatives, 
delivered a most stirring address in sup- 
port of the principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

I know that our colleagues, many of 
whom are his friend, will be interested 
in reading Mayor Addonizio’s remarks 
and I am accordingly pleased to insert 
the full text at this point in the RECORD: 


Your president, Mr. Garamella, officers, 
members of the Italian Executives of Amer- 
ica, distinguished Members of Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

In accepting this tableaux this evening on 
behalf of the city of Newark, I am filled with 
great pride and deep humility because I am 
mindful of the many disti ed names 
hereon and the contributions these individ- 
uals have made to our great country. 

Particularly do I want to make mention 
of Pete Cavicchia, a distinguished American, 
and native Newarker, in whose memory this 
presentation is made. He represented in the 
Congress many years ago, when I was a 
young boy, the district that I later had the 
distinction and honor to represent for four- 
teen years. 

I admired him greatly and had a close 
friendship with him and it is for that reason 
that I am happy to accept this tableaux for 
my city. 

We are here tonight because all of us are 
proud of our heritage and proud of the con- 
tributions Italians and Italian Americans 
have made to the world and to America. 

The list of those who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to our Nation is a long one 
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and certainly we have good reason to believe 
that this shall be vastly expanded in the days 
and years ahead. For the influence of our 
people is only now beginning to be felt in our 
land. 


Nevertheless, there are many who continue 
to believe lies about us that they would 
otherwise reject as slander. 

And there still remain people who con- 
tinue to see Italian-Americans only in terms 
of those few who bear our name, but betray 
our heritage. 

Attacks on Italian-Americans are, 
course, old and deep rooted stories. 

The accomplishments of the Tonti’s, the 
Verazzano’s, the Toscanini’s, the Fermi’s, 
and the thousands upon thousands of others 
are brushed aside. 

All those men—this fine heritage—the 
heritage of Italy—as well as the heritage of 
Italian-Americans in our own nation—are 
forgotten. 

Our job is to dispel these old stories—to 
attack slander and bigotry—and to drive 
them out of our society once and for all. 

For if we are not to be defamed, we must 
not defame. If we are to avoid discrimination, 
we must not discriminate, and if we are to 
avoid bigotry, we must not be bigots. 

Therefore, let us judge every man in this 
room and every man in this world by his 
performance as an individual and not by his 
religion, race, or station in life. 

Let every person here show our outrage 
when political, race, or ethnic slanders are 
leveled at any man, not only Italian-Ameri- 
cans, 

For by doing so we protect not only our- 
selves but American society. 

Unfortunately the purveyors of hate and 
slander are heard loudly and clearly through- 
out the land, but the voices of moderation 
and reason are all too still. 

During the past decade our nation has 
deen plagued with extremism on all sides 
and with those who use hatred to attack the 
strength and vitality of America. 

‘This hatred, regardless of which groups are 
affected, has cast a shadow on American life, 
for we must remember that prejudice, bias, 
and hatred, are the children of ignorance 
and the allies of violence. 

So let us resolve here and now that this 
type of conduct be the targets of all of us, 
for Americans must retain their common 
destiny. 

I’m sure all decent people agree that each 
one of us has a right to be different. Yet 
gna nero ioe Ea pa a It is 

which has been tested in the 
war of Independence, in the great Civil War, 
in World War I, in World War I, and now it 
being tested again in the very streets of 
our cities. 

Therefore, what does it matter if our na- 
tional wealth reaches the moon and our 
spiritual values crumble to the ground? 

So, let us resolve—each of us—in our own 
way—with courage, with humility, and with 
a sense of purpose, to perform in our daily 
lives the elemental tasks of democracy. 

We must never be tolerant of intolerance. 
We must learn to respect those with whom 
we differ. 

We must in essence treat all men as equal 
men. 

For, my friends, we are all equal before 
the one who created us. 

We must be responsible citizens. 

We must be good neighbors. 

We must still—by lawful means—those 
who seek to destroy the foundations of this 
country. 

We must not encourage by our silence or 
our inaction those who try to build their 
own power by destroying other men’s lives. 

As Italian-Americans we must remember 
that the test of responsibility that we face 
is doubly difficult for vast numbers of people 
will study our actions with special care, al- 
Ways ready to emphasize the worst and for- 
get the best. 


of 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


But we can—and we will—move forward. 

And tonight—as we stand together—let us 
bear in mind our special irr grasa 

The doors of 
open, my friends, 8 
through them with the dignity and pride 
that our heritage demands. 

Let us walk forward with the firm con- 
viction of the glory of our past and the 
promise of our future—and with thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, in the knowledge 
that He always has been and is at our side. 

Thank you. 


Gov. Ronald Reagan Interviewed by 
U.S. News & World Report 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
clusive interview with our able Republi- 
can Governor of California, the Honor- 
able Ronald Reagan, is reported in the 
March 25, 1968, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. Governor Reagan sets 
forth his views with clarity and force. 
His intelligence and integrity are easily 
discernible. His sense of duty toward the 
people of California, his party, and his 
country are obvious to any reader. He de- 
serves the general praise that his gover- 
norship has received. A public servant 
who has given enlightened leadership to 
the government of a great State, Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s insights into the prob- 
lems of our time merit attention. 

U.S. News & World Report is to be 
complimented on its editorial policy of 
reporting at length such candid inter- 
views with important public figures. The 
text of the reported interview with Gov- 
ernor Reagan is as follows: 

EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW: REAGAN TALKS OF THE 
Issues AND His PLANS 

(Nore: A name that keeps coming up in 
political talk of 1968 is that of Ronald Rea- 
gan. 

(Where, exactly, does he stand in the race 
for the Republican nomination? Is he run- 
ning? Would he take second place on the 
ticket? What is his position on Vietnam, 
taxes, other major issues? 

(All this and much more is explored in this 
exclusive interview with the California Gov- 
ernor.) 

Question, Governor Reagan, how does your 
position differ from that of Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York with regard to seek- 
ing the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion? 

Answer. I think it differs now in that he’s 
changed his position, and I haven't. A short 
time ago he was saying he didn’t want to be 
and would not be a candidate in any way. 
Since then, he has indicated that, yes, he 
would be a candidat- if that was the feel- 
ing of enough people in the party—that he 
is open to a draft. 

I haven't changed my position—I’m not 
a candidate. 

Question. Is Governor Rockefeller a favor- 
ite-son candidate, the same as you? 

Answer. No, I think the movements that 
seem to have started with regard to him— 
and his willingness to accept—are different 
from my own position, in which I have been 
trying regularly and repeatedly to turn off 
the people starting such things in my behalf. 

Governor Rockefeller says he will not ac- 
tively campaign unless or until a draft move- 
ment takes place—this, of course, is very 
soon after the withdrawal of Governor Rom- 
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ney. I don’t know that he'll be able to hold 
to that. I think there is going to be great 
pressure on him to campaign actively. 

Question. Do you intend to cam 
any of the other primary States? 

Answer. No, no. 

Question. Would you accept the vice-presi- 
dential nomination on the Republican ticket 
under any circumstances? 

Answer. No. People tell me there have been 
records of others who have said the same 
thing, but that here and there party pres- 
sure has been invoked to make them change 
their minds. But, in this present circum- 
stance—I didn’t get into this because I 
wanted a political career, anyway. I believe 
very strongly in what we are trying to do in 
California. 


I have an opportunity to try to do the 
things that I believe in. I wouldn't have 
that opportunity even if I were in that other 


in 


b, 

I don’t mean that anyone has pressured me 
to say anything about that other one. But 
I think that this job, in California, is one 
that offers the greater opportunity for the 
things that I believe in—a kind of “show- 
casing” of them. 

Question. Will your decision be influenced 
in any way by whoever happens to be the 
choice at the top of the Republican ticket? 

Answer. No, it’s the job itself. It isn’t a 
case of whether I would or would not want 
to be on a ticket with some individual. 

It's Just a plain case that, as I say, we've 
got an opportunity in California, in the most 
populous State, to see once and for all 
whether common-sense business practices in 
the running of the nuts-and-bolts part of 

t can work, to see if the people 
can join in and help solve some of the most 
vexing problems. 

I think there has been an indication—even 
in just this one year—that we are right, that 
these things can take place. I want to keep 
on with that—and I don’t think you’d have 
an opportunity to do it as Vice President. 

Question. Do you mean that the Vice Presi- 
dency is a sort of stand-by post without real 
authority? 

Answer. That’s right. The Vice President 
certainly is not going to establish policy. 

Question. Do you believe Republican Gov- 
ernors around the nation, who now control 
a majority of the States, will give their 
wholehearted support to the ticket and plat- 
form chosen by the party at the Miami Beach 
Convention? 

Answer. I think they will. I’ve been at 
enough Governors’ conferences to talk with 
them—and heard them talk—to realize that, 
like most Republicans today, they want a 
victory. They believe that only through a 
unified support of all the party can we have 
it. And I think they’re ready to do that. 

Question. What do the Republicans have to 
offer the American people in order to win 
the 1968 presidential election? 

Answer. I don’t know that the Republican 
Party has to deal in actual specifics or 
mechanics as, let’s say, the great failures in 
the poverty program. But I think they have to 
offer a clear-cut difference in policy in all 
major areas. 

The Republican Party has to stand for 
something more than just saying: “Well, 
we'll do the same things, but do them more 
efficiently.” 

I think the party has to take a stand on 
all major issues, and it must be a stand 
that’s based on policy—on a difference in 
policy. 

For example, the approach to welfare—the 
old accusation that’s made that the Repub- 
lican Party objects to welfare because they 
don’t want to help those who are in need— 
this isn't true. 

What the party has to stand up and say is 
that our great objection to what’s going on 
is the failure of welfare, the creation of & 
dependency cycle in which people are not 
getting off welfare—they are now inheriting 
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it. We have people in the third generation 
of their families who are living on public 
assistance. 

The Republican Party is going to have to 
say that it will present a program to break 
this dependency cycle, to reestablish once 
again that charity isn’t good unless it makes 
the people who receive it independent of it. 

WHAT BOTHERS PEOPLE MOST 

Question. Do you sense any one overriding 
issue in the public mind? 

Answer. Yes. If I had to name one, even in 
spite of the war, I would say—I hate to start 
out by using the word “crime,” I'd rather use 
the word “morality.” And I think crime is the 
most dramatic expression of this. The people 
of this country are terribly concerned about 
what seems to be a lessening of standards, a 
loosening of morals, a drifting away from 
tried-and-true principles. This involves not 
only misdeeds in high office, but crime in the 
streets—the tendency to settle things by vio- 
lence, taking the law into our own hands. It 
gets to the most dramatic part when it comes 
to the actual incidence of crime—the fear of 
people to walk down the street after dark in 
their own neighborhoods. 

And I think this is uppermost in most peo- 
ple’s minds. In talks that I’ve made through- 
out the country, this particular subject seems 
to get the greatest response. 

Question. What causes this lessening of the 
moral fabric? 

Answer. I think that it’s come down, in re- 
cent decades, from a gradual—and probably 
well-intentioned—effort to find answers to 
wrongdoing. We've turned to a kind of per- 
missive attitude—to the idea that the indi- 
vidual doesn’t have so much responsibility, 
but that society is to blame for his misdeeds. 
And we've had a great many judicial rulings 
that fit in with this. In our effort to protect 
the rights of the accused, we've gone beyond 
what I believe is reasonable, to the point that 
Government has drifted away from its prime 
responsibility of protecting society from the 
lawbreaker, instead of the other way around. 

It’s a permissive attitude—a softness on 
the part of our society today, an unwilling- 
ness to fix blame and individual responsi- 
bility. 

WORRY OVER THE ECONOMY 


Question. What other issues seem to stand 
out in the minds of the people today? 

Answer. I would say that No. 2, ranking 
almost up with this other one, would be the 
economic issue. Here again, it’s not just a 
dissatisfaction of people with their rate of 
salary; it ties in with the concern that peo- 
ple feel about the value of their money— 
the gold outflow, seeing our once-silver mon- 
ey disappear to be replaced by copper, the 
rising inflation that seems to be keeping 
ahead of our ability to earn, the way this 
has reduced the savings, the pensions, the 
insurance of people. 

There’s more than just the concern of hard 
times that we've known in the past, where 
people said: 

“Well, things aren’t good right now. We 
want someone who will stimulate things.” 

There's a real lack of confidence today on 
the part of the people. They want a restora- 
tion of their confidence in the American sys- 
tem and in our money. 

Question. Is there any present candidate, 
or any prominent man who might be con- 
sidered as eligible for the Presidency, who's 
facing up to these problems? 

Answer. I think there's been a pretty good 
speaking-out on the part of the potentials. 

One candidate that we do have declared 
Dick Nixon—has spoken out, although it’s 
true that in his schedule of issues to dis- 
cuss he has dwelled more on the interna- 
tional situation and on the Vietnam con- 
flict. But recently he has begun to speak on 
these other issues, too. 

I think that Republicans—let’s say, Re- 
publican leaders, those who aren’t even po- 
tential candidates, but, like myself, who have 
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been out speaking at fund-raisers—I think 
most of us have been attempting to deal 
with the problems. I know that I, in my 
own speeches, have touched on these two 
issues that we've just mentioned, as well as 
several others, in assessing what we think 
are the failures of the present leadership, 
and our belief in what the principles of our 
party should be. 

Question. What is it that the people want 
most of all? Is it strong leadership at the 
top? 

Answer, Yes, they want strong leadership 
at the top. They want someone, I think, 
who has the courage to tell them not only 
the bright things, but tell them exactly what 
they are up against. I think the people have 
lost faith in what they’re being told by pub- 
lic officials. 

I don’t think it’s just a credibility gap in 
Washington. I find it right in California. 
We've tried to tell the truth. I've gone on 
television with 15-minute special reports to 
the people. And yet, the people are so used 
to being fooled that when someone on the 
other side counters and issues a public state- 
ment disagreeing or challenging some of the 
figures, you'll find even the knowledgeable 
and prestigious papers in the State edito- 
rializing to the effect that: “Well, if we only 
knew what was really going on—we can’t 
believe anyone.” 

Let me turn to the war for an example: 
I think the people of this country would feel 
a lot better if the leadership in Washington 
would put this country on a war footing, and 
tell the people that they should be matching 
the sacrifices of their sons who are over 
there fighting—tell the people we are going 
to do without a little butter in this time of 
national emergency. I believe the people 
would feel a great deal better. 

Question. In the event that you happened 
to be elected President, how would you pro- 
Pose to deal with this war? 

Answer. I hate to answer it in that con- 
text. Let me answer it in the way of what I 
think some hypothetical person should do 
and could do if he were in that position. I 
think he should come to the people and 
make no secret about it—we're in a war. 

This thing today of trying to pretend that 
we've never had it so good, that we have 
prosperity at home, and sort of tuck off into 
a corner of your mind that half a million 
young kids of ours are over there getting 
shot at—that’s bad. 

I think we should ask the people to do 
away with some of the things that are so 
pleasant in today’s living until this war is 
over. 

We should mobilize the power of this na- 
tion on a war footing to bring the war to 
an end. 

I don’t believe in the policy of gradualism 
in fighting a war. I think once the shooting 
starts there is a moral responsibility on the 
part of a nation to do everything that it 
possibly can to bring that war to a conclu- 
sion as fast as possible. And we're not doing 
that. 

Wars of attrition are more costly in men 
and treasure. As we go on—year in and year 
out—in a war of this kind, the casualties 
may come in at a slower rate than they do 
in the quick thrust, but in the long run they 
add up to a greater total. 

For this country to stand here and pretend 
that we can’t bring this war to a close when 
We are up against a nation of about 15 mil- 
lion people with a little “water buffalo” 
economy just doesn’t make sense to the 
American people. Someplace along the line, 
I think a leader of this country has to stand 
up, give the people the facts of life, and 
set a policy. 

Question. Why, in your estimation, has 
this war gone on so long without a satisfac- 
tory solution? 

Answer. It’s the theory of limited war—the 
idea that it isn’t being fought for a victory. 
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The argument for a couple of years was over 
escalation. It was the argument during the 
1964 election: whether to escalate or not. 
Well, that’s a specious argument now because 
we have escalated. We've escalated beyond 
the point that caused some people to be 
called “warmongers” just a couple of years 
ago for advocating it. 

The fact is, though, if we had this amount 
of escalation in a shorter period of time—an 
immediate escalation—the war very well 
could have been over. The military wanted 
that. The Air Force, for example, recom- 
mended some 94 targets to be blitzed in a 
16-day blitz. Almost all of those targets are 
now on the target list. But it took two or 
three years for them to get there. 

If this had happened all at once, I think it 
would have been more than the enemy could 
have taken. First of all, the evidence of our 
willingness to go all out would have revealed 
to him a long time ago that he wasn’t going 
to achieve his objective. 

But when, day by day, reluctantly and over 
a period of years, you crept up in this, it's 
sort of like the frog in the boiling water: You 
know, if you just heat it up a degree at a 
time, he'll stay there till he boils. 

Question. What needs to be done now to 
bring about a successful, satisfactory con- 
clusion? 

Answer. Well, No. 1, I think we should close 
Haiphong harbor. I think it has to be closed. 
Just the other day the press of the nation 
carried the story that suddenly guerrilla ac- 
tivity in Cambodia, in Laos, in Thailand has 
stepped up, that the enemy is not just guer- 
rilla-sniping now from the bushes, that the 
enemy is using Russian-built rockets in those 
areas as well as in Vietnam. I think that a 
great deal of that war matériel—most of 
those supplies—have to be coming in through 
Haiphong. I see nothing wrong with closing 
that harbor. This would stop about 85 per 
cent, according to the military, of the sup- 
plies that are making the war possible. 

And then the second thing is: If we don't 
actually invade, certainly at least we should 
pose the threat of invasion of North Vietnam 
to the point where they've got to pin down 
some of their forces up there on a defensive 
basis, instead of turning everything loose 
with our guarantee that they don't have to 
guard the store at home because no one's 
going to hit them there. I don’t think anyone 
should ever attempt to fight a war while giv- 
ing the other army complete freedom to move, 
with no threat to his source of supply and his 
base of operations. And, of course, I don’t see 
anything wrong with invasion of North 
Vietnam. 

Question. You mentioned guns and butter 
on the home front. What needs to be done 
here? Are you talking about controls, fiscal 
expenditures, regulations— 

Answer. I would think whatever is neces- 
sary in that regard, I don’t know that we 
need the complete regimentation that we 
knew in World War II. Here again I would 
want the advice first of all of military men 
with regard to what is lacking and how much 
more they need. Based on this, and based on 
the facts which aren't available to anyone 
outside of the executive branch of the Na- 
tional Government right now, I think you 
would express to the people a willingness to 
do whatever is necessary. And I would think 
right now that the budget that’s been pre- 
sented at the national level could well reflect, 
in some reductions of home spending, that 
we are tightening our belts, that there are 
some things we can’t afford until the war 
is over. 

Question. Speaking of the home front, 
some people have said we are approaching a 
point of guerrilla warfare in the cities of 
America. What do you think should be done 
about this? 

Answer. Let me make it plain when you 
say this, we're tal about crime, we're 
talking about violence such as the anti-Viet- 
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nam-war demonstrations, we’re even talking 
about the growing tendency in legitimate 
disputes of labor, or whatever it is, to resort 
to violence more quickly or as a regular ad- 
junct and part of the negotiation, instead 
of as a last, desperate gamble. 

I think that we must try to solve the 
problems that may be the root causes of 
some of this disturbance. But we continue 
to do this not because of the threat of vio- 
lence; we should solve them because it’s 
morally right to solve them. But then I 
think we should stiffen our spines with re- 
gard to those who take the law into their 
own hands. We must make it perfectly plain 
that there will be no toleration of lawbreak- 
ing of any kind, that we will meet, with 
whatever force and power is necessary, those 
who do take the law into their own hands. 

Now, when we get to actual crime, I be- 
lieve there are some tools that could be 
given to law enforcement, which is mainly 
a local responsibility. Some of those tools 
have been taken from local authorities by 
recent judicial decisions. I think the legisla- 
tures of our States and of our nation could 
do more in some instances to make it per- 
fectly plain what is the intent of the law, 
and this would result in changing some of 
those judicial decisions that have been made. 

I know that at the State level I have been 
trying to give back to local communities 
some of the things that have been pre- 
empted by the State. All that happened was 
we created a limbo. Our State doesn’t have 
the power to enforce the law or the super- 
vision in some areas, and yet we, by some 
legislation and by some judicial decisions, 
pre-empted some fields from the local com- 
munities. Now they're forbidden to operate 
in those fields, and yet we don’t have the 
facilities to operate, and we've just thrown 
it open. 

Question. What relation is there between 
the race problem and the crime problem to- 
day? 

Answer. There is an involvement by way of 
men like Stokely Carmichael and Rap Brown. 
The root causes—the lack of equal oppor- 
tunity, excess unemployment, inferior edu- 
cation and housing—these are things that 
it’s morally right for us to be doing our best 
to solve and to correct, without doing it be- 
cause someone's threatening to riot. 

At the same time—and this is where I take 
issue with the President’s commission on this 
racial problem and the riots—I don’t think 
they made it plain enough that there is an 
element that is using this excuse to foment 
riot and disorder. I don’t believe that the 
goal of these people is equal opportunity, or 
civil rights, or human rights. Whatever their 
goal is, whatever ax they're grinding, it’s in 
a different area. 

They're capitalizing on the dissatisfaction 
of people who can be made militant and 
aroused because of past and present griev- 
ances—dissatisfaction with their lot. But to 
ignore those militants, to believe that, if you 
suddenly could convince everyone that you 
were going to start out and cure the root 
problem, to »elieve that those militants 
would stop what they're doing—that’s pretty 
naive. I think their goal of a “hot summer” 
would continue anyway. And I think you 
have to be willing to stand up and say, “This 
we will not tolerate.” 

PROGRESS ON RACE 

Question. The President’s commission 
blamed riots on what they called “white 
racism.” Do you agree? 

Answer. No, I don’t. Let me make it plain: 

Of course, there’s prejudice in this coun- 
try. Man has been bothered by prejudice as 
long as there has been man. And in our coun- 
try, of course, we have a history of it. But 
to continue to talk about this prejudice as if 
there’s been no change in it, no progress 
made in the hundred years since the Civil 
War—that is to ignore reality. 
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If you want to talk about the first 75 or 
80 years, yes, we didn’t make enough prog- 
ress. But if you want to start talking of what 
began to happen with World War II, you 
have to say there is less intolerance, less 
bigotry, less prejudice and discrimination to- 
day than there’s been at any time in our 
history. So, if this was the cause of the riots 
and racial disturbance, why didn’t we have 
them 10 years ago, why didn’t we have them 
20, 25 years ago? Why now? You could al- 
most be excused for suspecting that someone 
has stepped up their pace in fomenting dis- 
order, maybe because we were making some 


rogress. 

In my adult lifetime, my first career was 
as a sports announcer. I broadcast major- 
league baseball at a time when The Spalding 
Baseball Guide” said baseball was a game for 
Caucasian gentlemen. It’s amazing how 
many grown-up people today have forgotten 
that just a few years ago there were no 
Negroes permitted in organized baseball, that 
a university like the University of Illinois— 
not in the Deep South—a State, tax-sup- 
ported university, had a gentleman’s agree- 
ment that no Negro would play on a varsity 
team. 

World War II made great changes, Buddy 
Young, a Negro who was there as a part of 
the officer-training program, became an all- 
America at the University of Illinois during 
the war. And, of course, that policy was 
destroyed once and for all. And we know 
what’s happened in major-league baseball. 

We've made fantastic progress in the last 
few years, and the militants who took to the 
streets with Molotov cocktails have done 
nothing except slow that down and harm the 
very people they profess to be rioting for. 
For that, I hope heaven can forgive them, 
because I have difficulty forgiving them, 
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Question. Isn’t there a large element of 
substantial, stable, decent, respectable, 
patriotic Negroes in America who feel they’re 
not getting protection of their own rights 
and security from activists and radicals in 
the black-power movement? 

Answer. Now you've touched a nerve. This 
to me is the great problem, and if there’s 
anything that we're overlooking, this is it. 
We forget that living in communities in the 
minority areas—you said a large, substantial 
proportion; I'd put it at 98 per cent at least 
that this 98 per cent, living like the rest of 
us live, not used to violence, not bearing 
arms, living in their homes or apartments in 
these areas, are faced with a threat from the 
militants in their own midst, who tell them 
that they will go along with this or at least 
hold still for it, or, when everybody goes 
home, it will be their house that starts burn- 
ing in the middle of the night, or their chil- 
dren who don’t get home from school. 

And what I think has to be done—we have 
to move with that responsible sector, and 
find an answer to that problem, so that the 
responsible white community and the re- 
sponsible Negro community stand shoulder 
and shoulder against the militants of either 
race, and let them know that there is a 
united front. 

Now, in Sacramento—and I don't mean 
that we turned to a vigilante type of or- 
ganization or anything—but in Sacramento 
last summer, responsible Negro citizens 
formed a kind of neighborhood and block 
program. It was almost like the air-raid sys- 
tem of World War II. They were the ones 
who suddenly stood together as a majority 
and said to the minority in their own 
midst: 

“If you do these things, you're going 
against us. You're going against the Negro 
community, and we're not going to let you 
get away with it.” 

And there was almost no disorder. They 
made it work. 

Question. What do you think should be 
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done about our federal fiscal and economic 
situation? 

Answer. I doubt in this inflationary spiral 
now that we can solve the problem without 
increasing taxes, which has always been one 
of the weapons of curbing inflation. But I 
don’t like it the way it is proposed by the 
Federal Government, because they're only 
suggesting raising the taxes so that the Gov- 
ernment can go on spending more money. 

If the Government were to go as far as it 
could to start reducing deficit spending and 
get into an austerity program of its own, and 
then found that an increase in taxes was 
needed to balance the budget and look to- 
ward a day of beginning to reduce the na- 
tional debt, this, I think, is the answer to in- 
flation. 

Then I would support an increase in taxes. 

Question. Are there specific areas where 
federal spending should be reduced? 

Answer. Yes, but it’s a little bit like our 
own State problem. I think the Government 
kind of fosters this: To anyone who wants to 
practice economy, they say, What program 
would you eliminate first?” I think the logical 
answer to this is: Before you start looking at 
programs to eliminate, let’s start putting the 
programs that we now have on a sounder 
basis, a sound fiscal basis with better business 
management. 

This is what we found in the State of Cali- 
fornia. We've begun to make some sizable 
savings simply by employing business prac- 
tices in the programs that now exist. If we 
come to a program that we believe is an un- 
n service—that the people not only 
don’t want it, but don’t want it at the price 
they're paying—then we'll not hesitate to 
recommend its elimination. 

A pretty good hatchet job has been done 
by some of the opposition on our Medi-Cal 
program, claiming that we overestimated the 


spending, and that we've had to keep alter- 


ing the figures. This isn’t true. We didn’t 
overestimate the spending at all. 

We started administratively making reduc- 
tions and economies in the program. And 
we've been able to come, every few months, 
back to the people and give them a new 
figure of what the year’s spending will be 
in that program. By dint of our own econ- 
omies, the cost has gone down. Last year was 
an example: We started with a figure that 
it was going to cost 810 million dollars, when 
it had been budgeted at 600 million. We've 
gotten that 810 figure down to an estimated 
693 million. This was a saving. 

Many of our automotive departments and 
all of our highway building in California 
come out of the gasoline tax. Now there's 
no way to reduce the budget in that. What- 
ever comes in from gasoline taxes must be 
spent for highways. But what we can do is 
get niore miles of highway for the dollars. 
The latest figure I have is that this year we're 
starting 194 million dollars’ worth of high- 
way projects a year ahead of schedule. Over 
half of that 194 million dollars are economies 
that we had made in the administration of 
the program. In other words, we translated 
red tape into miles of paving. 

Question. What about inflation and the 
cost of living? 

Answer. I think the biggest single factor 
causing inflation is Government deficit 
spending. It’s a spohisticated way of turning 
on the printing presses. It makes the sup- 
ply of money greater. And, of course, it just 
compounds the crime, because inflation, like 
raidoactivity, is cumulative. 

It may not be going up as fast as it did 
in Germany at the end of World War I, but 
each year adds a few more pennies of infia- 
tion. 

Question. A new phenomenon in the labor- 
relations field seems to be strikes by public 
servants—schoolteachers, sanitation work- 
ers, transit workers and so on. What do you 
think about this trend? 
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Answer. Being a Neanderthal man in the 
eyes of some of the more liberal gentry, it’s 
easy for me to say I still believe that it’s 
wrong for public employes to strike. 

I think that perhaps we've waited too long 
in setting up good, trustworthy machinery 
in government to offer these people a forum 
for their grievances, and for a solution to 
the problem of wages and hours and working 
conditions. And I’ve given orders in our gov- 
ernment that the State shall turn to that. 
We're starting to study what could be good 
machinery in our State to provide for ad- 
judicating these problems. But I do not be- 
lieve public employes have a right to strike. 

Question. You’re a former union leader— 

Answer. That's right. I was six times presi- 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild. 

Question. Do you have any particular views 
on whether union power has grown too big 
in our economy? 

Answer. I have one view that’s long been 
& pet of mine. The union of which I was pres- 
ident for a number of years has in its con- 
stitution and bylaws a provision that nothing 
that is a matter of union policy can be 
decided without a secret ballot. And our 
members are given the right to vote on these 
policy matters in secret ballot in the privacy 
of their own homes—to vote by mail. I don’t 
say it has to be done that way, but the secret 
ballot is my answer to a lot of things. I 
have the greatest faith in the working men 
and women of America. I think the union 
member is just as fair and patriotic a citizen 
as you'll find anyplace. 

I don’t have the same faith in the union 
hierarchy. I think that they have fallen into 
the trap that many governments fall into: 
They have begun to think that they know 
what's best for the rank and file, and they're 
making the decisions without inquiring 
whether those decisions meet the favor of 
the rank and file. 

That's why I would like to give back to 
the labor-union member in his own union 
this right to secret ballot. Most people don't 
realize how difficult it for a union member 
in many unions to stand up on the floor and 
be counted in a vote, when he knows that 
the leadership on the platform opposes his 
view. It’s very difficult for the boss of a com- 
pany to fire anyone in America any more, 
but a union can keep a fellow from working. 
The secret ballot would be one step to re- 
duce this hazard that many working people 
must feel. 

Then I think that we really should sit 
down and study if there isn’t a need for cer- 
tain antitrust provisions to be applied to the 
unions. 

HANDOUTS VERSUS JOBS 


Question. Governor, we hear a great deal 
today about the so-called hard-core unem- 
ployed—the Government should become the 
“employer of last resort” in providing jobs. 
What do you think about this problem? 

Answer. I’ve often wondered what the 
people who say that so glibly envision, and 
what they mean. We could be the employer 
of last resort right now in Government. All 
we'd have to do in return for a welfare 
check is say to the person that he had to 
contribute some service to the Government. 
We could organize work pools and call the 
compensation not a “welfare check” but a 
“paycheck.” They’re not doing it in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We have a plan at work in California, 
headed by one of our industrialists, Mr. H. C. 
McClellan. It's working very well. We have 
thousands of industrialists who are lined up 
in the State participating. This is to go into 
the minority areas, the poverty pockets of 
the State, on a straight business basis. We're 
not asking any employer to lower his re- 
quirements for the job. But through co- 
operating with the Government and with 
our own administration, through job train- 
ing, we're bringing the people up to the level 
of the jobs. 
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Now, if we can eliminate, by way of pri- 
vate employment, all those who are unem- 
ployable with job training, we then will get 
down to the really unemployable—the social 
problems, the people who are totally illit- 
erate and therefore can’t even be given job 
training because they can't read the instruc- 
tions. This is a social problem that can’t be 
foisted off on private industry alone. This is 
one that really involves the Government. 

There will be some people who will be un- 
employable by reason of, say, criminal rec- 
ords; some by reason of health. When we 
get down to those who cannot work through 
no fault of their own, due to age or disability, 
I don't think there is anyone in this country 
who doesn't want to accept the responsibility 
for caring for those people. And I think we 
could do a better job of it if we weren't di- 
viding our wealth so much with people who 
can be made useful citizens. 

With those who can be made employable— 
those who are not too old and not disabled, 
but who are illiterate and so forth—I say, 
we should go to work on a hard program of 
bringing them up to the level of employ- 
ment. 

When you get down below that level I see 
nothing wrong with Government doing its 
part, as we did once back in the depression 
days—of providing jobs for people who could 
do them. But it must be a real job. One thing 
that WPA had in old depression days was 
that—outside of some boondoggling that 
was the fault of the local individuals in- 
volved—a great many WPA projects were 
worthwhile projects. They were things that 
needed to be done. 

Now we have a program going this sum- 
ber for youth employment in California. The 
overwhelming majority of these young peo- 
ple are going to get jobs in private enterprise. 
But we also have a State program. We're 
going to put several thousand to work. 
They'll be jobs that are there to be done— 
jfirebreaks, trails up in our wilderness areas. 
Now, it doesn’t mean that if those young 
people didn’t do it, we’d find a way to do 
the jobs. These are jobs, that, otherwise, 
would be waiting their turn on a schedule. 
We'll just step the schedule up to get these 
things done. 

One of the great faults in so many of the 
poverty programs is the invented job—it 
doesn't exist. The kids are too smart for this. 
It’s like the old winding-the-clock-in-the- 
gym job before the days of athletic scholar- 
ships. The fellow that’s handed this assign- 
ment knows that he isn’t really being given 
a job, that it doesn’t matter whether he does 
it or not. 

So you not only don’t get anything done; 
you actually destroy something in his charac- 
ter. This is why, I guess, they switched to 
the athletic scholarship. They thought it 
was a little destructive even of college 
athletes to do this. 

Question. Governor, do you think the time 
has come to re-examine American foreign- 
aid and defense commitments around the 
world? 

Answer. Well, you've tied two things to- 
gether there. It’s pretty hard for anyone in 
my position—not privy to all the informa- 
tion—to know the defense requirements. 
But I do think perhaps we haven’t done 
enough to make some of our allies abroad 
pick up their fair share of the burden. 

On foreign aid in general, I believe it can 
be reduced, but I'd rather use the word re- 
formed." In the food situation, for example, 
I'd a lot rather see America exporting our 
know-how and our farm technology and the 
means of production to hungry countries 
than just sending them a boatload of wheat, 
because every time we send them a boatload 
of wheat we just set back that much further 
their inability to feed themselves or learn 
how to feed themselves. But the know-how 
and the means for making themselves self- 
sufficient—this should be the kind of foreign 
aid that our country extends. 
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WEAKNESS OF U.S. POLICY 


Question. What do you consider the vital 
interests of the United States in the rest of 
the world today? Have you refined that out 
in your thinking? 

Answer. Yes. I don’t know how refined it is, 
but I believe it’s something again where we're 
lacking leadership in Washington. This thing 
of waking up and every day taking the tem- 
perature of the Russians to see how warm 
their smile is and then gleefully saying, “Oh, 
the cold war is thawing,” and then next week 
they happen to wake up on the wrong side of 
the bed and now we're back in trouble 
again—I think this is the wrong approach. 
This country must take a position. Our rec- 
ord is clear. We're not an aggressive nation. 
We've never set out to make territorial gains 
in any of the conflicts we've been in in this 
century. So we don’t have to defend our- 
selves on that score. 

I think this nation should have a master 
plan, if you want to call it that, based on 
what we believe is the enemy’s master plan. 
We should have catalogued all of the poten- 
tial hot spots in the world, and what we're 
going to do about them with regard to our 
own best interests. Maybe here’s one where 
we say, No, we're not going to extend our- 
selves to that one.” 

Perhaps we should also have a counterplan 
that says that maybe part of the answer in a 
hot spot such as Vietnam is to give the 
enemy something else to worry about in an- 
other corner of the world. Maybe the way to 
fight in some of these hot spots is not allow 
the enemy to drag us and focus us on that 
one spot, while he sits back risking nothing. 
Maybe he ought to have some unrest in some 
corner of his realm to worry about, 

Question, Some people think that the Com- 
munists are doing that to us in the Middie 
East right now, don’t they? 

Answer. I don’t think that we can pretend 
that we have no involvement there. We've 
been involved, and that’s why the Sixth Fleet 
is in the Mediterranean. This is one of those 
places where there should be a type of Amer- 
ican leadership that walks up to the two 
protagonists and offers its services and says, 
“Let us sit down and find a solution to this 
problem that is fair to all.” One of the 
that could justify our doing that without 
being a busybody in the world scene is that 
we could offer help in solving the greatest 
problem for all of them—which is the need 
for water. 

This is similar to the proposal made by 
President Eisenhower. I think this is a way 
in which we come in. I think the refugee 
problem in the Middie East has to have a so- 
lution—you can't just pretend it'll go away. 
I think the boundary disputes must be set- 
tled, and settled in a way that’s fair to all. 
I believe that the United States could, as its 
price of admission to getting them at a table 
to solve these problems, offer to help in nu- 
clear desalting of water that would give them 
fertile acres they need and the ability to feed 
themselves, which they don’t have. 

Question. Earlier you mentioned judicial 
decisions when you were talking about crime 
here at home. What kind of appointments do 
you think should be made to the Supreme 
Court and federal judiciary? 

Answer. I have a proposal that I'm trying 
to get passed in California for taking the 
appointment of judges out of politics, to in- 
sure that, instead of a judgeship being a 
patronage plum for a Governor, the judges 
would be picked on a basis of their qualifica- 
tions, experience and character. I don’t see 
any reason why this should not be the rule 
with regard to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

I would think that, regardless of politics, 
a man should only be appointed who has had 
the greatest experience on the bench and in 
a judicial capacity. This has not been true in 
the appointments of recent years. Some 
judges are lawyers who never practiced law. 
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I’ve made more than 60 judicial appoint- 
ments this last year, and none of them has 
been a reward for any political favors. In 
every area where judges were to be appointed, 
we've named a committee of citizens and the 
bar and the judiciary, and each one of these 
three committees is given every name that 
has been proposed for a judge, the names 
that come to us from legislators, the names 
of lawyers who have applied and said they 
wanted to be a judge. 

All of these go to the various committees 
and they screen and send back their evalua- 
tion of this whole panel. We put the three 
evaluations together—from the fellow law- 
yers, from the judges, and from the laymen. 
On the basis of the highest score, we make 
our judicial appointments. 

I would feel very safe in having you go out 
and check with the bar, the judiciary, or 
anyone on these 60 appointees. I think you'll 
find they have been exceptionally high 
quality. 

As a matter of fact, take men who may not 
want to leave the practice of law to go to the 
bench because of the economic sacrifice they 
had to make. You'd be surprised how many 
under this system now are making them- 
selves available and are willing to undergo 
that sacrifice because of this approach, We're 
trying to get this made a part of the con- 
stitution so that, for all time to come, Gov- 
ernors will base their appointments on merit 
and not politics. 

Question. You’ve talked of citizen partici- 
pation in government. What do you mean by 
that? 

Answer. Here in California, we have in the 
last year set out to involve the independent 
sector—the private citizen—in the govern- 
ment of his State. We've succeeded beyond 
anything I'd believed was possible when I 
started. Oh, I thought it might be possible 
in four years, but I didn’t believe that it 
could succeed as rapidly as it has. We've had 
almost 300 of the most successful people in 
the State serving on task forces. They've 
gone into 60 areas of the State Government 
and come back with almost 2,000 specific 
recommendations as to how we can make 
government more efficient, more economical. 
Already we have implemented 137 of their 
recommendations and approved another 604. 

We've found people who are willing to give 
up a couple of years from their business and 
professional careers to take assignments in 
government—administrative positions. They 
have no desire to make a career of govern- 
ment. They have done it a great personal 
sacrifice, giving up $90,000 or $100,000-a-year 
incomes to take $25,000 and $30,000 jobs. We 
know that they'll return to their own careers 
very shortly and then we'll try to find some- 
one else to do the same thing. 

But we've discovered that in America— 
because I’m sure it’s not just true of Cali- 
fornia—government of and by, as well as for, 
the people will succeed. And we've found 
that for everything that needs doing and 
every problem, there are 10 people out there 
who are willing to take a hand in helping 
solve it, if only someone will ask them or 
someone will say they're welcome or they're 
needed. 

It’s been a great satisfaction to me, a great 
source of pride. I would hope that—in spite 
of election year and all of the partisanship 
that gets involved—I would hope that the 
word could be spread to more people. 

Some of our people have been invited by 
20 Governors to come to their States, both 
Democrat and Republican, to tell them about 
this plan and how it’s operating. The same 
thing is happening as a result of our task 
forces. Some people who participated in them 
are getting invitations to go tell other gov- 
ernments of the other 49 States how to set 
up such a thing. 

The only reason that I want the word 
spread is because I believe that in a lot of 
those other States there must be people who 
have found answers to some of the most vex- 
ing problems in their local communities. 
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And I think that, if we all begin talking 
to each other about these things, we're going 
to discover that maybe some of the gigantic 
federal programs aren’t needed, that at a 
community level and at a people level there 
have been answers found to every one of the 
problems, if we can just spread the word, and 
the rest of us can do what someone else has 
been doing. 


Marshes: Why Save Them? 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on February 
8, 1968, the House passed the estuarine 
areas bill directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to inventory and to conduct a 
study of the Nation’s estuarine areas, In 
reporting to the Congress, the Secretary 
is to recommend what actions, if any, he 
feels are necessary to protect these es- 
tuaries. A great majority of our citizens 
are probably unaware of just how vital 
@ resource an estuary is. 

An article that appears in the March 
20 issue of the Presto Press of Matta- 
poisett, Mass., entitled “Marshes: Why 
Save Them?” discusses the value of these 
vital areas. In summing up the contribu- 
tion of marshes to our store of natural 
resources, the article states: 

At all seasons, marshes are factories of 
basic animal and plant nutrients contribut- 
ing the organic wealth to coastal waters that 
support much of our fish and shellfish re- 
sources. 


The article also points out many re- 
quire up to 5,000 years to develop, yet can 
be destroyed in a few days. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that we all may 
be exposed to the need for preserving our 
estuarine areas, I am inserting the ar- 
ticle “Marshes: Why save Them?” at 
this point in the RECORD: 

MarsHES: WHY Save THEM? 

In recent years, the local Conservation 
Commissions have acquired tidal marsh lands 
through purchase to hold for Conservation 
purposes. The value of these lands to the 
future of towns is beyond calculation. To 
those who are not very clear on its function, 
here is a short story of the marsh. 


WHY SALT MARSHES? 


Of all outdoor problems confronting the 
public, why do conservationists select salt 
marshes as one of the most urgent? The salt 
marsh is not a playground. To many unknow- 
ing people, a salt marsh seems a murky 
wasteland. Then, why do those persons most 
experienced in the outdoors concentrate their 
efforts upon saving salt marshes? The answer 
is the most unselfish that ever prompted a 
conservation program. 


WHAT GOOD IS A MARSH? 


Often conservationists must answer the 
“what good” challenge with another, like 
“what good is a flower?” But not when it 
comes to marshes. The marsh has value even 
to those who never go near it. The fish that 
have crossed the family table were, in part, 
the product of a marsh. The shellfish that 
provide both food and employment are 
marsh-fed. The abundant wildlife. The beauty 
of many coastal towns—and, as a result the 
value of land and attractiveness to summer 
visitors—often rests heavily upon marshes. 


FIRST, WHAT ARE SALT MARSHES? 


Marshes are delicately-balanced complexes 
as fragile as eggshells. Their most obvious 
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element is the grasses that flourish along 
the slat creeks and inlets. At high tide, 
marshes are a watery world of fiddler crabs, 
fishes, waterfowl. At low tide, they are the 
mud flats fat with shellfish and often flush 
with shorebirds. At all seasons, marshes are 
factories of basic animal and plant nutrients 
contributing the organic wealth of coastal 
waters that support much of our fish and 
shellfish resources. 


WHAT MAKES A MARSH? 


Time and the ocean. Geologists estimate 
that the balance of forces that create a marsh 
require up to 5,000 years. Thus, the only 
marshes that future generations will know 
are those that now exist. Each acre is irre- 
placeable within our lifetimes and the life- 
times of generations yet unborn—indeed, 
within any practical future. What we save 
now is all that ever will be saved! 


WHO OWNS THE MARSHES? 


Colonial families knew exactly where they 
held the right to swing scythes and stack 
marsh hay. The marsh was the most valued 
asset of many colonial coastal towns. With 
the of years, the exact location of 
many colonial holdings has grown hazy. A 
major problem in protecting our coastal 
marshes lies in determining ownership of 
some thousands of unprotected acres. For 
despite the wild appearance, almost every 
acre of marsh is held by some landowner. 


THE VALUES OF MARSHES? 


Biologists have described them as among 
the most productive acres on earth. Decom- 
posing plants and minute animals that thrive 
there wash from the marshes into coastal 
waters to feed both shellfish and finfish. The 
richness of coastal waters depends heavily 
upon the marshes. Of value to owners? Not 
really. The owner of a salt marsh becomes a 
public servant. The richness of his marsh 
flows into the sea—and is harvested by the 
public. 

WHY NOW A THREAT? 


For three centuries coastal residents have 
left their marshes relatively undisturbed. 
Suddenly, technology has made the marshes 
vulnerable to exploitation. Dredges turn them 
into parking lots, housing lots, boating 
marinas. Aren't these things of value to citi- 
zens? Yes. But there are other sites suited to 
them. The salt marsh can exist nowhere else. 
Its function cannot be replaced. Why trade 
the destruction of the long-term value in- 
herent in our coastal fisheries and waterfowl 
resources for short-term gains? Why, espe- 
cially, since the marsh and its values never 
can be restored? 

Who benefits from preservation of salt 
marshes? Everyone. You who now read this 
benefit as directly as any individual or or- 
ganization involved in the program. 

WHAT’S EXPECTED OF YOU? 

As a citizen, you naturally are concerned— 
not just for yourself, but for your children 
and grandchildren as well. You might prof- 
itably acquaint yourself with the salt 
marshes of your area, or those of your favorite 
coastal town. Your role is that of the con- 
cerned citizen in any free society—to inform 
yourself, to weigh the real issues, to assess 
long-term values, and to express your views 
to your fellow citizens and representatives of 
government so that the public interest in our 
coastal fishery, wildlife and scenic resources 
will be defended. 


Vietnam Proposal 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently I wrote President Johnson 
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requesting that a positive and visible ef- 
fort be made to indicate this Nation’s 
willingness to enter into discussions to 
bring an end to the war in Vietnam. 
The text of the letter reads as follows: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The record is clear 

that you have long and diligently sought to 
negotiate a settlement of the war in Viet- 
nam. 
The record is clear that your sincere and 
tireless efforts have repeatedly been rebuffed 
by the officials of the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. 

Respectfully, I request that you consider 
the following proposal: That the North Viet- 
namese Government and the entire world be 
informed that on an immediate date at a 
specified time and in a specified city, such as 
Geneva, that representatives of our Govern- 
ment will be there to meet with representa- 
tives of the North Vietnamese Government to 
discuss a peaceful settlement to the hostil- 
ities in Southeast Asia. 

This would once again prove to the world 
that we truthfully desire peace. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD FULTON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, while I have consistently 
supported bills and resolutions before 
this body to support our men in Vietnam 
I have also continuously urged that 
every possible effort be made to bring 
this war to the conference table. I be- 
lieve the course recommended in my let- 
ter could aid in this effort and I request 
that those of my colleagues who may be 
so inclined join me in this endeavor by 
forwarding their views to President 
Johnson. 


Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the Byel- 
orussians are one of the oldest ethnic 
groups in the vast Soviet Union. I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
public, which was proclaimed on March 
25, 1918. 

The Byelorussians, who had lived un- 
der the czars for several centuries, had 
their own sovereign and independent 
state before the birth of the Russian 
empire. During the period of foreign rule 
over their country, they carefully guarded 
their national traditions and looked for- 
ward to the opportunity to assert their 
freedom. They seized upon the chance 
provided by the Russian Revolution of 
1917 and formed their own democratic 
government in their capital city of 
Minsk. Their independence was short- 
lived. Before the year was out the Red 
Army overran Byelorussia, and annexed 
it to the Soviet Union. 

The Byelorussian spirit of nationalism, 
nonetheless, remains undimmed. Its cul- 
ture has not been plowed under nor tar- 

“nished by intensive efforts by the Soviet 
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Union to “Russianize” this small nation 
of 8 million people. Homage must be 
paid, concern must be shown to a coun- 
try displaying the dignity and continued 
strength of this nation. 

I know the U.S. Congress will continue 
to sympathize with the situation of the 
small borderland nations between Rus- 
sia and Europe who wish to assert their 
independence. Freedom is a precious 
goal, and one we should like to see all 
nations aspire to achieve. 


Administration Supports United Nations 
Double Standard Censure Resolution 
Against Israel 


_ 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
evening, March 24, the Security Coun- 
cil of the U.N. unanimously adopted a 
resolution on the recent outbreak of vio- 
lence in the Middle East. The effect of 
the resolution is to unilaterally condemn 
Israel for its reprisal raid on Jordan’s 
east bank territory. This resolution par- 
allels the condemnatory, unilateral reso- 
lution against Israel in April 1962, which 
was introduced by Ambassador Steven- 
son following attacks by the Syrians and 
a reprisal attack by Israel. A similar 
censure resolution against Israel was 
passed by the U.N. with U.S. support in 
November 1967 in connection with the 
Es-Samu incident. The only difference 
between those resolutions and the recent 
one was that the latter contains some 
innocuous verbiage deploring acts of 
violence. The March 25 issue of the New 
York Times states: 

Diplomats considered, on the whole, that 
the resolution comes down far more heavily 
against the Israelis than against the Arabs. 


Considering the text of the resolution, 
its interpretation as reflected in the 
statements of Arab representatives at the 
Security Council hearings and the reac- 
tion of many of the people to whom I 
have spoken, it would seem that the reso- 
lution condemns Israel but does not deal 
with Arab provocation and, in a sense, 
is a capitulation to Arab guerrilla war- 
fare and sabotage. In statements made 
by Arab spokesmen at the Security Coun- 
cil meetings they unequivocally inter- 
preted the resolution to mean that Arab 
guerrilla raids are justified and legiti- 
mate and that military sanctions should 
follow only in the event that Israel re- 
taliates. 

Far and away from acting as a force 
for moderation and peace, the passage of 
this resolution supported by the Johnson 
administration stimulates and encour- 
ages Arab intransigence and will create 
further turbulence and violence in the 
Middle East, necessitate Israeli’s retalia- 
tion and may result in raising the specter 
of another world war. 

It should be pointed out that the ap- 
proach taken by the a tion is 
another in a long series of equivocal and 
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vacillating attitudes which have en- 
couraged the Soviets and permitted their 
ominous extension of influence in the 
Middle East. It seems obvious to me that 
the insistence by the Soviets in threaten- 
ing sanctions—acquiesced in by the ad- 
ministration—is a deliberate attempt 
to provide a basis for future and further 
penetration by the Soviets and further 
opens the door to them for political and 
military involvement in the Middle East. 

Censure resolutions against Israel ex- 
culpating or minimizing Arab involve- 
ment in acts of force and terror induce 
and encourage the Arabs to further vio- 
lence and are detrimental to all efforts to 
establish peace and stability in the area. 

The entire record of the administra- 
tion regarding the situation in the Middle 
East has lacked courage and imagina- 
tion. For example, no executive action 
has been taken on Senator BAKER’S res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate in support of the Eisenhower-Strauss 
plan for a nuclear desalting plant in the 
Middle East as an approach to join Israel 
and the moderate Arab States in a coop- 
erative enterprise. This resolution passed 
the Senate unanimously. In my judgment 
a Republican administration would as- 
sume active and imaginative leadership 
in the international community and in 
the United Nations to secure a political 
statement in the Middle East based on 
the following principles: 

First. An end to the state of belliger- 
ency between the Arabs and Israel and 
recognition by all states in the area of 
Israel’s right to live and prosper as an 
independent nation. 

Second. As an essential part of a per- 
manent settlement in the Middle East, 
the United States should insist on, and 
aid in, the rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of the more than 1 million Palestine 
Arab refugees who have been displaced 
over the past 20 years. 

Third. The United States should join 
with other nations in pressing for inter- 
national supervision of the holy places 
within Jerusalem. 

Fourth, The United States should in- 
sist on an international guarantee of in- 
nocent passage through international 
waterways, including the Straits of Tiran 
on the Red Sea and the Suez Canal, as 
an inalienable right of all nations. 

Fifth. A Republican administration 
would propose a broad scale development 
plan in the framework of the Eisen- 
hower-Strauss plan for all Middle East- 
ern states which agree to live peacefully 
with their neighbors. 

Sixth. A Republican administration in 
furtherance of peace in the Middle East 
would strive with other nations for 
agreed limitations on international arms 
shipments to the area; but failing such 
an agreement the United States would 
under a Republican administration be 
prepared to-supply Israel sufficient arms 
necessary to defend itself and to serve as 
a deterrent to renewed open warfare. 

Seventh. Outstanding legal problems 
such as boundary settlements would be 
referred to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague for adjudication on 
the basis of principles of international 
law. 


March 27, 1968 
Another Voter for Peace 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel that a group which deserves 
special attention for the work it has done 
during the past year in reminding us of 
the immorality of war and, in particular 
the need to bring an end to the war in 
Vietnam, is the group called Another 
Mother for Peace. 

Started by a few talented, energetic, 
and dedicated ladies in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., their efforts have grown to nation- 
wide proportions. Most of us will im- 
mediately recognize their clever trade- 
mark, which is highlighted by the slogan: 
“War is not healthy for children and 
other living things.” We have all received 
Mother's Day cards and Christmas cards 
from mothers in our respective districts 
carrying messages indicating the sender’s 
desire for peace. 

In a perfectly natural and logical 
move—and desirable, I might add—the 
group would like to make a stronger im- 
pact and, in this election year, is turning 
some of its efforts toward the political 
scene. 

In fact, their new name is now Another 
Voter for Peace. 

They have chosen to support a number 
of Congressmen who, they feel, “have 
taken a realistic stand against the war 
in Vietnam by voting against war ap- 
propriations.” 

I am pleased to see that another voter 
for peace recognizes the fact that a vote 
against war appropriations is not a vote 
against the young men who are serving 
in Vietnam. It is, rather, a vote designed 
to help bring those young men home and 
to prevent hundreds of thousands more 
from being sent into a bottomless pit. 

The Members of Congress they are 
supporting include Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska; Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon; 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin; Representative GEORGE E. 
Brown, Jr., Democrat, of California; 
Representative PHILLIP BURTON, Demo- 
crat, of California; Representative JOHN 
Convers, Democrat, of Michigan; Repre- 
sentative JohN Dow, Democrat, of New 
York; Representative Don EDWARDS, 
Democrat, of California; Representative 
Don Fraser, Democrat, of Minnesota; 
Representative ROBERT KASTENMEIER, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin; Representative 
CHARLES MOSHER, Republican, of Ohio; 
Representative Henry Reuss, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin; Representative BENJAMIN 
ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of New York; and 
Representative WILLIAM Fitts Ryan, 
Democrat, of New York. 

In order to more clearly call to your 
attention the feelings of these Members 
of Congress, I would like to include in 
these remarks a brief statement indicat- 
ing, in part, the position each one has 
taken. 

First. Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Democrat, of Alaska: 

Our military involvement in Southeast 
Asia constitutes the worst mistake our na- 
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tion has made in our entire history. No good 
whatever can come of it—only ever greater 
disaster. The United States was not attacked. 
No vital U.S. interest was at stake. The offical 
reasons advanced for our being there are 
false; we were not asked—as alleged—by a 
friendly government to help to repel aggres- 
sion; we asked ourselves in. And when we 
sent our troops into combat and started 
bombing north and south, it is we, the Unit- 
ed States, who became the aggressor. In do- 
ing this, we violated all the treaties to which 
we are signatory; United Nations Charter, 
the SEATO Treaty and the pledge to respect 
the Geneva Accords. 

The other justification for our being there, 
to stop Communism, is equally unfounded. 
On the contrary, we are helping Commu- 
nism. To date, neither the Russians nor the 
Chinese Communists have committed a 
single soldier to combat, yet we are bogged 
down fighting a primitive peasant people, 
getting in deeper and deeper with ever 
mounting casualties. Indeed, by destroying 
North Vietnam, we are destroying the great- 
est potential buffer against Chinese Commu- 
nist expansion. 

Meanwhile, our pressing domestic programs 
are going down the drain. The war in South- 
east Asia is one that we cannot win and 
should not want to win. We are facing civil 
strife at home, in large part the result of our 
military involvement in Southeast Asia and 
our home problems should be our first and 
major concern. 

We should get out of Southeast Asia before 
we sacrifice any more fine young American 
lives which, as of mid-March, 1968, totaled 
18,000 killed and over 125,000 wounded, some 
of them horribly crippled for life. These boys 
have died in vain. Finally, the official allega- 
tion that we are there to establish democracy 
is a farce. We have supported ever since we 
have been in there, a succession of dishonest, 
grafting, oppressive military regimes which 
would not last 24 hours without our massive 
military and financial support, It is to keep 
these crooks in office that our boys are 
dying. 


Second. Senator WAYNE Morse, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oregon: 


The war we are waging in Vietnam is de- 
stroying South Vietnam at a cost to the 
American people of $30 billion a year and 
currently 500 American lives a week. It is 
also costing us prestige and confidence 
abroad. It deserves to be liquidated as quick- 
ly as possible. 


Third. Senator GAYLORD NELSON, Dem- 
ocrat, of Wisconsin: 

Current proposals for increasing our troop 
level in Vietnam by 200,000 are not in the 
national interest. This is just the first draft 
on a military blank check for at least a mil- 
lion more American troops in Vietnam. 

At the end of this road lies disaster and 
devastation in Vietnam and disillusionment 
and tragedy at home, for no amount of bombs 
and bullets will suppress the political revolu- 
tion there. 

No matter how massive the military pres- 
sure we apply there it can only temporarily 
suppress the military insurgency, not destroy 
it; and it can only result in increasing the 
political insurgency. 

The only sensible course to follow is the 
route of political negotiations in Vietnam 
and on the international level. 

We have stopped the takeover of the South 
in accord with our originally stated mission 
there. We should now take the initiative to 
de-escalate the war by offering a mutual 
cease fire, by stopping the bombing of the 
North and offering to accept United Nations 
or other acceptable international supervision 
of the cease fire and agreeing to freely held 
elections throughout the South, province by 
province. 
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Fourth. Representative GEORGE E. 
Brown, JR., Democrat of California: 


I believe now that the President has ac- 
cepted in fact and by his actions the position 
of those advisors who urge a military victory 
and the continuation in power of our hand- 
picked generals as the government of South 
Vietnam, I believe his political strategy is to 
seek to win the war, thus justifying his course 
of action and his tremendous commitment of 
U.S. resources, or failing that, to intensify 
Vietnam to a full-scale war in the hope that 
he will survive as a war-time President—none 
of whom have ever been defeated—according 
to his research. 

I would rather retire from politics than 
support this course. 

I now call upon the President to reverse 
his position and take the following steps: 

(1) Order our half million troops, our 
massive air and naval fleets, to crease fire and 
stand fast. Announce to the enemy and to 
the world that our soldiers will fire only if 
fired upon, but if fired upon will take all 
steps necessary for their own defense. 

(2) Ask the Geneva Powers to re-convene, 
under call of the co-chairman, to a neutral 
site in Asia, with the National Liberation 
Front participating as a belligerent. 

(3) Participate in good faith negotiations 
as long as ni to reach a settlement, 
making clear that he will be guided by the 
basic principle that the future of South Viet- 
nam shall be determined by the freely ex- 
pressed decisions of its own people. 

(4) Insist that the final agreement be 
guaranteed by the great powers, and ade- 
quate enforcement machinery provided. 


Fifth. Representative PHILLIP Burton, 
Democrat, of California: 


The kind of war we have drifted into is an 
open-ended war which is capable of produc- 
ing costs beyond our most imaginative esti- 
mates. 

We spent $20 billion for 1 year of destruc- 
tive war in Vietnam, yet the most imagina- 
tive program of the New Frontier, The Alli- 
ance for Progress, has assisted the 240 mil- 
lion people of Central and South America 
for the past 5 years with an expenditure of 
only $2.3 billion. 

The war on poverty falters while the war 
in Vietnam grows. 

The impulse of the New Frontier and Great 
Society has deadened. Dollars that could re- 
lieve hunger, provide housing, education, job 
opportunities and training are being diverted 
to destruction. 


Sixth. Representative JOHN Conyers, 
IR., Democrat of Michigan, and others: 


The bombing of targets close to the Chi- 
nese border, and of the port cities of Cam 
Pha and Haiphong conflicts with the care- 
fully reasoned and factual analysis presented 
prior to those steps by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara on August 25, 1967. We refer par- 
ticularly to the Secretary’s contention that 
“our resort to a less selective campaign of 
air attack against the North would involve 
risks which at present I as too high 
to accept for this dubious prospect of suc- 
cessful results.” 

Obviously the risks to which Secretary Mc- 
Namara referred are catastrophic involve- 
ment with Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, including the possibility of nuclear 
war. 

The policy of bombing in the North has 
been tried and has failed to accomplish its 
objectives of stopping the infiltration of men 
and supplies into the South and of bringing 
the Hanoi government to the negotiating 
table. 

We hold, therefore, that the time has come 
for the United States to terminate the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 


Seventh. Representative JoHN Dow, 
Democrat of New York: 
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The United States has made a sad mistake 
by its military involvement in Vietnam, We 
are opposing the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions which is manifest in scores of other na- 
tions, We are countering the efforts of many 
peoples to abolish colonialism. We are dem- 
onstrating contempt for the nationalism of 
others. We should ourselves take the respon- 
sibility to reduce and end our woeful part in 
the Vietnam hostilities. 


Eighth. Representative Don EDWARDS, 
Democrat of California: 


We must halt the spiraling escalation in 
Vietnam which only deepens the morass in 
which we find ourselves and heightens the 
danger of world war, Only de-Americaniza- 
tion and de-escalation will open alternatives 
for a political settlement which is urgent for 
our nation to obtain. A cessation of bombing 
raids is unquestionably a first step toward 
negotiations through which all factions of 
Vietnamese society might be recognized and 
open elections conducted. 


Ninth. Representative DONALD Fraser, 
Democrat of Minnesota: 


I have opposed the administration’s con- 
duct of the war since intensified bombing 
of North Vietnam began early in 1965. I in- 
tend to keep speaking out against present 
administration policy, voting against sup- 
plemental appropriations that will finance 
continued escalation of the conflict, and do- 
ing whatever I can to help bring about a 
negotiated settlement. 


Tenth. Representative ROBERT Kas- 
TENMEIER, Democrat of Wisconsin: 


I cannot support a measure that promises 
only to continue the present course which 
will send still more troops to Vietnam, widen 
the land war in southeast Asia, and further 
increase American casualties. 

I take this action reluctantly, because in 
the past I have been constrained to vote for 
defense appropriations on the understanding 
they were 1 to support American 

soldiers already there. Instead, they have re- 
sulted in doubling our troops there and 
deepening our involvement in the war. 

The hope for peace does not lie in bomb- 
ings and more war but, rather, in a realistic 
pursuit of a political settlement in the 
south. To this end, I have joined a number 
of my colleagues in proposing a four-point 
program which holds greater promise for the 
early resolution of the conflict. 


Eleventh. Representative 
Mosuer, Republican of Ohio: 


It is now increasingly argued that our war 
in Vietnam is necessary in order to halt the 
spread of Communism, rather than pre- 
viously more limited emphasis on protecting 
or creating a free South Vietnam. Obviously, 
this new emphasis lays the basis for ration- 
alizing an war. But I continue to 
believe that right and reason, and our own 
national interest, demand that we honestly, 
vigorously and effectively seek any and every 
feasible means to de-escalate the war. I will 
support that emphasis, and every such ef- 
fort. 


Twelfth. Representative Henry Reuss, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin: 


Americans are being told by the Adminis- 
tration that the only alternative to our 
present policy in Vietnam is either to scuttle 
and run, or to massively escalate into an all- 
out Asian war. These are false alternatives. 
A more sensible alternative would be this: 
while continuing such material force as is 
needed to deny victory in South Vietnam to 
our Communist adversaries, we should de- 
escalate and concentrate on areas which can 
be made secure for peaceful peasant life. 

This means de-emphasis on “search and 
destroy” missions, such as our vainglorious 
attempt at Hill 975, aimed at killing Viet 
Cong rather than primarily at seizing and 
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holding territory. The fourteen Asian experts 
whose December 20, 1967, statement was 
widely described as justifying Administration 
policy as much as admitted this when they 
said, “Nothing would do more to strengthen 
American support for our basic position 
than to show a capacity for innovation of a 
deescalatory nature.” 

Changing our posture to a much more 
limited war would result if we took an 
honest look at the relative costs and benefits 
of what we are doing in Vietnam. Subtracting 
$5 billion from the up-coming budget on 
Vietnam would cost us very little, Trans- 
ferring that $5 billion to an attack on the 
problems in our citles—obsolescent, torn by 
racial strife, financially bankrupt—would 
benefit us very greatly. 


Thirteenth. Representative BENJAMIN 
ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of New York: 


Until we accept than an independent, 
completely anti-Communist South Vietnam 
cannot be assured by the exercise of Ameri- 
can power, this country will remain mired 
in Asia—displaced, frustrated, lost. 


Fourteenth. Representative WILLIAM 
Ryan, Democrat, of New York: 

In June 1964, I told the House that the 
military course might require us to spend 
as much as a billion and a half dollars a 
year in Vietnam. That seemed like an enor- 
mous sum then. Our expenditures on the 
war are now 20 times that, and we are no 
closer to solution. 

This war has drifted into the fourth most 


fait accompli of new escalation, and save 
for a small band of protest votes, Congress 
has voted the funds to support our boys in 
Vietnam.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is a better way to sup- 
port our boys in Vietnam, and our boys in 
New York, Newark, Detroit, and Watts, for 
that matter. It is to end the war and to 
bring our boys home alive. 

We have finally reached a crossroads in 
the war. We can escalate to new senseless 
heights of destruction, or we can draw the 
Une here. And that decision cannot be left 
to the administration alone. The adminis- 
tration is a prisoner of its own rhetoric. The 
Congress must assert itself to prevent a new 
acceleration down the road to disaster. 


Salute to a Distinguished Citizen 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of protests and demonstrations op- 
posing our firm resolve to keep our com- 
mitment to the people of South Vietnam 
80 little is heard about those who are un- 
stinting in giving of their time and en- 
ergy to support our cause and our brave 
fighting men. I would like to cite an 
example of one such individual in my 
district whose generous and imaginative 
efforts in behalf of our Gl's have been 
truly outstanding. 

I recently learned through friends of 
the fine work being done by Mrs. Anna 
Seidenberg, of Garden Grove, to help our 
servicemen through a volunteer corre- 
spondence service she organized known 
as GI Mail Call. Her campaign to collect 
stamps and Christmas cards for use as 
tools by occupational and recreational 
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therapists in rehabilitating hospitalized 
veterans was a great success. Mrs. 
Seidenberg was recently commended by 
President Johnson for her work with our 
Gl's. This kind of unselfish devotion to 
the cause of her fellow men has long been 
a trait of Mrs. Seidenberg and she has 
received much honor and recognition in 
the past. These have included “Mother 
of the Year” at Fort Ord, Calif., 
San Pedro’s “Woman of the Year” in 
1956, and citations by California’s Fed- 
eration of Woman's Clubs, the USO, the 
B'nai B'rith, Gold Star Mothers, and 
many others. I am extremely proud to 
welcome Mrs. Seidenberg to Garden 
Grove, Calif., I know that the many 
servicemen who have benefited from 
Mrs. Seidenberg's good work, join me in 
congratulating her for a job well done. 


Escalation to Disaster—III 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Washington Post carried two very signifi- 
cant items on its editorial page. Both 
items revolve around the theme of the 
pitfalls of prophecy. Last August I wrote 
a letter to President Johnson indicating 
my sincere doubts about the course of 
the war to date. At that time I said: 


I firmly believe we have escalated to no 
place. In the face of continuous recom- 
mendations from General Westmoreland that 
‘the war will go on indefinitely, I have failed 
to understand the theory of escalation. When 
we in the States have assumed that our force 
level at 150,000 or 250,000 was at the outer 
limit considering that a $750 billion econ- 
omy was fighting a $1 billion economy with- 
out modern transportation, a Navy or air- 
power, we have always assumed that the large 
buildup had some kind of foreseeable victory 
in mind... 

While we stated a year ago that we needed 
to beef up our troops because there were 
10,000 North Vietnamese troops in the south 
and that we needed at least a 10-to-1 overkill 
ratio to handle guerrillas in the bush—today 
while the United States has raised its level by 
150,000 the North Vietnamese raised its level 
to better than 100,000. While we were fighting 
225,000 solid core enemy a year ago, we now 
admit their numbers to be 278,000 and we 
frankly admit also that there is no magic in 
these numbers 

I would say then that the better part of 
valor at the present time would be for the 
administration to be deadly serious with it- 
self as to where we have been and where we 
are going. It will profit us little as a nation if 
we exhaust ourselves economically on North 
Vietnam only to find that our curtailment 
and lack of attention to the rest of the 
world, including the Americas, has allowed a 
Communist foundation to be dug on our 
hemispheric mainiand, While our policy in 
Vietnam at one time was a matter of choice, 
at the present time it is monumentally com- 
pulsive. 

We criticized last year the U.S. AID pro- 
gram in South Vietnam as a conglomeration 
of confusion. If the situation is any better 
today I am unaware in spite of a major AID 
effort at reorganization. The south Vietnam- 
ese revolutionary cadre system of 30,000 
men has suffered high casualties over the last 
year and is now reputed to be ineffective, 
What this all really means is that the war 
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on poverty for the world’s deprived and 
underprivileged must be fought offensively 
through effective AID programs in a time of 
peace rather than defensively at a time of 
war. Because people are bound to wonder if 
the United States does not care for my po- 
litical future at a time of peace, why do they 
care at a time of war with communism? I 
sincerely hope that one day we will realize 
that American wealth was given to us for a 
purpose, If we would help our neighbors but 
25 percent of the magnitude of our military 
assistance, there might truly be a hope for 
peace in our time 


Mr. Speaker, I might also add that im- 
plicit in the editorial is a theme remi- 
niscent of the story about the “Em- 
peror’s New Clothes.” 

I commend my colleagues to both the 
story about the Emperor's New 
Clothes,” and the following articles: 


THE PITFALLS OF PROPHECY 


The catalogue of comments by General 
Westmoreland on the course of the Viet- 
nam War, appearing elsewhere on this page, 
is not presented as a complete chronology, 
and still less as an effort to make him out 
to be a poor prophet. What it does seem to 
show, however, is the peril in any prophecy 
about a struggle against an enemy whose 
capabilities and resources and resolve have 
proved beyond our capacity to measure from 
the very start. 

This is a thought worth keeping uppermost 
in mind when the generals are calling for 
still more troops and the optimists are loudly 
insisting that the last enemy offensive was a 
desperate, decisive, go for broke” affair. If 
it truly was, so much the better. But the 
record over the nearly four years of General 
Westmoreland’s command does not encour- 
age hard and fast conclusions of this, or any, 
sort. Our intelligence on enemy strength is 
not that good. Our estimates of what it 
would take to crack Hanoi’s will have been 
consistently bad. 

Moreover, a persistent and powerful de- 
mand from Washington, in general, and the 
White House in particular, for “progress re- 
ports” has the inevitable effect of distorting 
official assessments by encouraging subordi- 
nates down the line to look just as hard as 
they can for progress to report. It is no doubt 
frustrating, in this strange war of insurgency 
and subversion, for the Government not to 
be able to present the public with clear front 
lines on a map, showing steady gains. Hence 
the flood of statistical data that gushed forth 
last fall, in a calculated effort to show more 
hamlets under Saigon control, more defec- 
tors, more captured arms, more dead Viet- 
cong, more wells dug, more roads open— 
more progress. Hence also the optimism 
radiated by General Westmoreland—and just 
about every high officilal—last November. 

The results, as measured by the polls, were 
gratifying—for as long as they lasted. Ac- 
cording to the Harris Survey, “basic support“ 
for the war policy shot up from 51 per cent 
last October to 74 per cent in February. Then 
came the Tet offensive, and with it a slump 
back to 54 per cent this month. Concurrently, 
General Westmoreland’s public “job rating” 
slid from a figure of 68 per cent, who graded 
him “good to excellent” last December, to 
52 per cent this month, while the number 
who find his performance “fair to poor” has 
grown from 16 per cent to 35 per cent over 
the same period. 

What this suggests is that a deliberate 
effort to demonstrate progress in the war 
can usually find some evidence of it, which 
will influence public support for Vietnam 
policy—for a time. Certainly, General West- 
moreland’s statements last November played 
a significant part in this, But the pitfall in 
such an effort—however important a part it 
may claim in projecting the right impression 
to North Vietnam—was dramatized all too 
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forcefully by the events of February, when 
the enemy revealed strengths and capabilities 
far in excess of anything the public had 
been led to expect—or anything most officials 
had privately thought possible. 

For almost four years, General Westmore- 
land and others have consistently planned as 
well as talked in terms of a war in which 
our expanding effort was making steady 
headway while the enemy, at any given time 
was standing still. In fact, the enemy's capa- 
bilities have not proved constant, its re- 
sources have not turned out to be finite, its 
menace has never been readily measurable. 

At the least, this suggests that it might be 
wise for the next field commander to be a 
little less outspoken and a little less positive 
about the state of the war. 

More important, what the General has 
been saying over the last four years has to 
a large extent reflected what was believed— 
that the enemy would run out of resources 
and resolve. This, in turn has been the basis 
for war plans based on steady escalation to 
wear the enemy down. It may yet. But a rec- 
ord of continuous, persistent overoptimism 
on this count ought to be reason enough to 
search for strategies and tactics that rest less 
on escalation of force levels or “graduated” 
air power against the North, or the maneu- 
vering of “main force“ units in the hinter- 
lands on the edge of sanctuaries, and more 
on the need for security, stability and so- 
cial and political reform in those parts of 
South Vietnam where the people are. 

WESTMORELAND ON THE War's COURSE 

Saricon.—The progress of the Vietnam war 
as charted in statements of Gen. William C, 
Westmoreland: 

June 20, 1964, the day he became acting 
commander of U.S. forces in Vietnam: “I 
don't see any reason for expansion of the 
U.S, role in Vietnam. I am optimistic and we 
are making good progress.” 

June 23, 1964, to the troops under his com- 
mand: “We approach our task with enthusi- 
asm but we should not allow this ardor to 
affect our objectivity. We must keep in mind 
that the campaign will be won at province, 
district, village and hamlet levels where bat- 
tle is being waged for hearts and minds of 
the people.” 

July 8, 1964, to the staff of the Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam: This is the 
place where history is being made. This is the 
place where the reputation of the United 
States and its armed forces is on the line. At 
the present time I believe the whole opera- 
tion is moving in our favor.” 

Feb. 7, 1965, on the third anniversary of 
the Military Assistance Command (MACY): 
“As we begin the fourth year of sharing with 
the Vietnamese armed forces in their strug- 
gle to obtain and secure the freedom of their 
land, let us remember we have the oppor- 
tunity to teach the meaning of democracy 
and those military skills which are essential 
to establish and maintain a free nation.” 

April 14, 1965, to Vietnamese troops in 
Phuocthanh Province: “Your country is be- 
ginning to win the war. American bombing in 
the north will not win the war. You have to 
win it in the south by carrying the war to the 
Vietcong, This is the time to be more ag- 
gressive and take the offensive.” 

July 9, 1965, to newsmen in Honolulu: 
The Vietcong “are less confident of success 
than they were earlier. It is doubtful if we 
will ever have anything in the way of oppos- 
ing land forces as in the Korean war, or in 
the World War I and World War II sense.” 

Aug. 15, 1966, in Johnson City, Tex., when 
asked about reports that U.S. troop commit- 
ment should be raised to 750,000: “I under- 
stand there is an alleged study coming to 
such conclusion. The study was not made by 
my headquarters. Our strength is destined 
to increase. It depends upon the conduct and 
actions of the enemy. There is no indication 
that the resolve of the leadership in Hanoi 
has been reduced,” 
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April 14, 1967, in an interview: We'll just 
go on bleeding them until Hanoi wakes up 
to the fact that they have bled their coun- 
try to the point of national disaster for sev- 
eral generations. Then they have to reassess 
their position.” 

April 24, 1967, in New York: “What we 
have is not a civil war. It is a massive cam- 
paign of external aggression from Commu- 
nist North Vietnam. Although the military 
picture is favorable, I emphasize the fact 
that we have no evidence to indicate that the 
enemy is slowing his invasion from the north 
or that he is breaking up his major units 
and scattering them about, or that he has 
given up his plans to try to inflict major 
defeat upon us. So the end is not in sight 
and we must be prepared for more bitter 
fighting in the days to come.” 

April 28, 1967, before a joint session of 
Congress: “When a field commander does 
not have to look over his shoulder to see 
whether he is being supported, he can con- 
centrate on the battlefield with much greater 
assurance of success,” 

He said the North Vietnamese would con- 
tinue to build up troops along the DMZ and 
the borders of Laos and Cambodia to “at- 
tack us when he believes he has a chance 
for a dramatic blow.“ He concluded his 
speech to Congress: “Backed at home by re- 
solve, confidence, patience, determination 
and continued support, we will prevail in 
Vietnam over the Communist aggressor.” 

May 1, 1967, in Honolulu returning to Viet- 
mam: “I came away with a much better 
understanding of the American people about 
the war in Vietnam, Based on what I saw and 
heard, I'd say 95 per cent of Americans are 
behind us 100 per cent.” 

July 13, 1967, in Washington: “If we have 
additional men, the result would be a greater 
pressure being brought to bear on the enemy. 
We have achieved all our objectives, while 
the enemy has failed dismally.” 

Sept. 23, 1967, in Saigon: The South Viet- 
mamese Army “is not fully effective, but 
they're better than they were a year ago. 
Now that I’ve got enough troops here to do 
the job, we're much closer with the ARVN 
than ever before.” 

Nov. 22, 1967, in Washington: The battle at 
Dakto is the “beginning of a great defeat 
for the enemy.” 

Nov. 23, 1967, in Washington: “The end 
begins to come into view. The enemy’s hopes 
are bankrupt. I am absolutely certain that 
whereas in 1965 the enemy was winning, 
today he is certainly losing. We are winning 
the war of attrition.” 

Feb. 1, 1968, in Saigon after the Tet offen- 
sive: “This was a deceitful and treacherous 
act by the enemy . I am confident that 
any further initiatives can be blunted.” 

March 12, 1968, in Phubai: “I anticipate 
more very heavy fighting. The enemy has 
built up his strength to about five main force 
divisions. These forces are formidable and 
we intend to confront them.” 

March 23, 1968, Saigon: “I must, of course, 
admit to a feeling of regret at leaving my 
present command—a natural feeling on the 
part of any commander. This feeling is par- 
ticularly true in my case since I am leaving 
before the battle is over and peace is re- 
stored to the people of this beautiful land 
which has been so torn by Communist 
aggression.” 


The National Exchange Club 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 57th anniversary of the founding of 
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the National Exchange Club, a service 
organization dedicated to the successful 
fulfillment by patriotic citizens of their 
obligations to their communities, States, 
and the Nation. 

The National Exchange Club is strictly 
American in principle and province. It, 
and all local Exchange Clubs, manifest 
an intense and sincere loyalty to the 
United States of America, its traditions, 
and its ideals. The National Exchange 
Club always has had a strong educational 
program functioning to expose and com- 
bat all elements endangering the precious 
freedoms characterizing American life. 

Exchange Club members study and 
practice the covenant of service as their 
inspirational philosophy: 

EXCHANGE CLUB COVENANT OF SERVICE 

Accepting the divine privilege of single 
and collective responsibility as life’s noblest 
gift, I covenant with my fellow Exchangites: 

To consecrate my best energies to the up- 
lifting of Social, Religious, Political, and 
Business ideals; 

To discharge the debt I owe to those of 
high and low estate who have served and 
sacrificed that the heritage of American cit- 
izenship might be mine; 

To honor and respect law, to serve my fel- 
lowmen, and to uphold the ideals and in- 
stitutions of my Country: 

To implant the life-giving, society-build- 
ing spirit of Service and Comradeship in my 
social and business relationships; 

To serve in Unity with those seeking bet- 
ter conditions, better understandings, and 
greater opportunities for all. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Na- 
tional Exchange Club and all Exchang- 
ites on the occasion of this anniversary 
and commend their covenant of service 
to all Americans who seek to serve our 
country. 


Meeting the Challenge of Space Can Lift 
Us From Our Depths of Gloom 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
challenges and opportunities inherent in 
the exploration of space remain fascinat- 
ing to our people. Not long ago, the 
Rochester ‘Times-Union, a Gannett 
newspaper, published a thoughtful piece 
by Calvin Mayne on some of the issues 
and historical precedents involved in the 
current recommendations on space ex- 
ploration. It is a useful and helpful dis- 
cussion of one aspect of our national 
ogee and I include it to be printed in 

the Recorp so that it may be available 
to all Members: 

New Ace or EXPLORATION: MEETING THE 
CHALLENGE OF Space Can Lirr Us From 
OUR DEPTHS or GLOOM 

(By Calvin Mayne) 

However deep the credibility gap may be 
about President Johnson’s zeal in cutting 
some parts of his budget, there is no doubt 
that he has slashed deeply into space spend- 
ing. 

His space budget for the next fis- 
cal year, beginning July 1, totals $4.6 billion, 
That is $230 million under the current year 
and more than $1.3 billion less than in fiscal 


year 1966. And a savings-hungry Congress 
may well trim even more. 
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With all the earthly demands on the tax- 
payer, it is not easy to make a case for space. 
After all, what does it matter if we reach the 
moon a few years later than now planned, if 
we never land on airless Mars or develop a 
new generation of powerful nuclear rocket 
engines? 


Ever since Sputnik and the first U.S. prob- 
ings into space, I have been convinced that 
it matters a great deal. I believe that space 
spending deserves a high priority. 

More is involved than U.S. prestige, impor- 
tant as that is in a time when the American 
image is plummeting worldwide. 

More is involved than the continuing 
health of the giant space industry—that 
multi-billion-dollar difference between pros- 
perity and recession during much of Ameri- 
ca's long industrial boom. 

And there is more of value in probing the 
heavens than the beneficial byproducts of 
space technology on earth, ranging from com- 
munications satellites to tiny medical mon- 
itoring devices, or even the ungauged min- 
eral riches which await space miners on the 
moon or distant planets. 

The truly vital reasons for exploring space 
are the upsurge of human spirit that accom- 
panies the blast-offs from Cape Kennedy, the 
potential victories of man over the unknown 
that would lift us from the gloom of our 
times, the revelation of secrets of life that 
will emerge from the opening universe. 


SECRETS OF MARS 


We have not traveled as far as we think 
in space, 

Eleven years after Sputnik, we are still 
groping for the moon. Yet in the same 
amount of time, Columbus had made four 
trips to the new world and John Cabot, in- 
spired by his example, had reached Nova 
Scotia. 

And even the moon trip will be but an 
infant’s toddling step compared with future 
space voyages. 

For example, what awaits us on Mars, the 
prime planetary target, eight months dis- 
tant by rocket? That was described in a re- 
cent issue of National Geographic Magazine 
by Harvard astronomer Dr. Carl Sagan. 

Dr. Sagan quickly dismisses legends of 
canals and little green men on this most 
earthlike of the other planets. 

But he describes experiments in “Mars 
jars” which prove that earthly organisms can 
exist even in the dusty, oxygen-less, radia- 
tion-saturated atmosphere of Mars. 

It is thus not too much to believe that 
Mars contains molds and even vegetation 
of its own. And analysis of native life forms 
on Mars would prove whether we earthlings 
evolved long ago from a universal ancestor, 
or whether there are myriad life forms not 
only on our sister planets but in other galax- 
ies many trillions of miles away. 


REFUGE FROM EARTH 


But what good is this to us on earth? 
Could we adapt to the alien atmosphere of 
other planets? And why should we, even if 
we could? 

Remember that New Engiand looked hardly 
less hostile to the Pilgrims of 1620 than Mars 
appears to us today. “For summer being 
done,“ Gov. Bradford wrote, “all things stand 
upon them with a weather-beaten face; and 
the whole countrie, full of woods and thick- 
ets, represented a wild and savage hue.” 

If the Pilgrims could adapt, so can we. 

And remember, too, that today we strive 
to make the deserts bloom and we even probe 
the oceans’ depths in search of living room 
for our swollen population. We worry about 
an earth contaminated by air and water pol- 
lution—or, irrevocably, by radiation from nu- 
clear explosions, purposeful or accidental. 

We may some day need the escape hatch 
of space if we are to survive. 

But again, the greatest benefit of space 
exploration may be its potential cure of our 
malaise of spirit, our cynicism and uneasi- 
ness in a world of clashing philosophies and 
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nations, of cheap materialism and shallow 
religion. ` 
We forget our history. 

Europe before Columbus was similarly 
corrupt, cynical and depressed, But then the 
daring sailors who triumphed over the vast 
and forbidding seas produced a mood well 
described by the late British historian, Sir 
Charles Oman: 

“A new envisagement of the world has be- 
gun, and men are no longer sighing after 
the imaginary golden age that lay in the 
distant past, but speculating as to the gold- 
en age that might possibly lie in the oncom- 
ing future.” 

DON’T CUT SPENDING 


And so it can be—must be—today. Wrote 
space scientist Dr. Sagan in the National 
Geographic: 

“Space exploration is in the anest human 
tradition; many feel that it is a prerequisite 
for our continued survival as a species. 

“The same technology that has conquered 
earth’s surface now also permits the de- 
struction of mankind. Our planet is in dan- 
ger of becoming a vast closed society, with 
its tensions and enormous energies turned 
inward upon itself. 

“The challenge of the great spaces be- 
tween the worlds is a stupendous one, but if 
we fail to meet it, the story of our race will 
be drawing to its close. Humanity will have 
turned its back upon the stin untrodden 
heights and will be descending again the 
long slope that stretches, across a thousand 

years of time, down to the shores of 
the primeval sea.” 

Shall we spend $46 billion—%%, of 1 per 
cent of our gross national product—to ex- 
plore space? The sum is little enough for the 
rewards it promises. 


Print 68 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Print 68, 
the largest exposition of printing and 
Paper converting machinery ever pre- 
sented in the Western Hemisphere, will 
be held in Chicago at the International 
Amphitheater June 20 to 26, 1968. 

More than 500 manufacturers, includ- 
ing 80 from Europe and Asia, and all the 
leading U.S. companies will participate 
in this trade show which is expected to 
attract between 75,000 and 100,000 
visitors. 

I am sure we all realize the historical 
importance of the printing industry, as 
well as the immense growth and changes 
which it must undergo in order to retain 
its vital place in modern life. 

Hardly any other industry has been 
affected by the technological revolution 
as strongly as has the printing industry. 
Not only have there been technological 
developments which affect the industry 
directly, there have been equally innova- 
tive developments in the fields of elec- 
tronics and communications which af- 
fect it indirectly. This state of affairs has 
been referred to as a “multirevol 
new inventions, refined production tech- 
niques, and streamlined methods have 
been hitting the industry from all sides. 

The printing industry has especial need 
for reliance on a program of continuing 
education and exposure to innovation. 
Although at one time a craftsman 
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learned his business “once and for all,” 
he must nov study—nof read casually— 
but study regularly new products, new 
techniques, and new materials. Major 
changes underway include widespread 
use of faster presses, offset lithographic 
printing, gravure printing, and photo- 
graphic typesetting. Continued refine- 
ments in automatic color separation will 
increase the trend toward more exten- 
sive use of color. Research and develop- 
ment expenditures are increasing, plant 
and equipment expenditures are rising 
steadily, and total employment in the 
entire industry will soon exceed the 1 
million mark. 

The immense importance of exposi- 
tions such as Print 68 in keeping the 
members of an industry up to date on 
the innovations in equipment and tech- 
nique in their field cannot be under- 
estimated. 

I want to extend my most sincere wel- 
come to the printers who will be attend- 
ing Print 68 in Chicago, and to salute 
them on their progressive response to 
the ever-increasing demands and chal- 
lenges which they face. 

I believe that the following statement 
of Thomas Roy Jones helps place this 
vital industry in its proper perspective: 

So basic is printing as an agency promoting 
civilization that one cannot conjecture what 
mankind’s lot would have been or would be 
without type and the printed page. From 
the 15th Century, or earlier, printing has 
pervaded every exercise of men’s intellect, has 
recorded their history, their emotions, their 
triumphs, their disasters; has been the out- 
standing vehicle of their enlightenment, has 
told them of life and living; has explained to 
them their surroundings; has brought them 
to their knees, pointing the way towards in- 
spiration ... Printing is one of man’s greatest 
weapons; for good or evil, for success or 
failure, for victory or defeat... the printed 
word shapes the world’s human destinies, 


Conventional War Puts Air Proving 
Ground Back in Business 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
have the privilege of submitting for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, & 
very comprehensive article from the 
March 1968 issue of the Armed Forces 
Management magazine. It is entitled 
“Conventional War Puts Air Proving 
Ground Back in Business.” In addition to 
explaining the functions of the Air Prov- 
ing Ground Center, it is a glowing trib- 
ute to the leadership and capabilities of 
its very able commander, Maj. Gen. An- 
drew J. Kinney. 

The article follows: 

CONVENTIONAL Wan PUTS AIR PROVING GROUND 
BACK IN BUSINESS 

Kinney: “. . . this area of limited, non- 
nuclear war needs the greatest attention. We 
should have started years before.” 

(Nore.—The renaissance of the need for 
non-nuclear, conventional warfare capability 
brought along with it an upsurge of activity 
at Air Force Systems Command’s Air Proving 
Ground Center, on Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 
With the increase of demands for more tech- 
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nological know-how to support U.S. forces 
in Southeast Asia, the Air Force has turned 
to its huge 45,000-sq.-ft. complex to come up 
with some fast answers.) 

Long before an airline turned the shape 
of the State of Florida into an airplane, the 
Air Force had developed the northwest sec- 
tion into an exotic test range complex. Many 
pilots attacking key targets in North Viet- 
nam are returning home to Southeast Asia 
airfields today because APGC (Air Proving 
Ground Center) was created and, more im- 
portantly, is still there. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew J. Kinney is the com- 
mander of this complex, but he could be 
called, not inappropriately, an assistant gov- 
ernor of the state. Next to Governor Claude 
R. Kirk Jr., he governs one of the largest 
slices of Florida real estate, and one of the 
nation’s most valuable assets. 

“APGO’s capability is unique in the field 
of armaments and munitions testing. Cou- 
pled with the developmental capability of the 
Armament Laboratory which also is based 
here, we are the prime quick-reaction testing 
ground for equipment and techniques in 
direct support of this nation’s Southeast 
Asia efforts,” Kinney told AFM, 

The complex he manages today is a far 
cry from what it was in the late 19508. From 
World War II through 1958, primary em- 
phasis was on operational testing of weapon 
systems and components, and development 
of tactics and techniques. Then followed a 
period of near dormancy in conventional 
munitions development and testing as the 
emphasis overwhelmingly favored nuclear 
warfare. But in 1962 the spotlight swung 
back to conventional warfare, specifically to 
meet the need for building counterinsurgen- 
cy (COIN) and limited war capabilities, and 
the APGC was back in business. 

Since then there has been steadily increas- 
ing effort in the development of conventional 
munitions and testing of delivery systems. 
But at the same time other efforts continued 
at Eglin, such as electronic system testing 
and participation with NASA in the space 
program. The increased work load in the 
last five years is shown by the mission sta- 
tistics of the center: in 1962 there were 
4434 test missions, in 1967 the number 
reached 15,722, with the end not in sight. 

The Air Proving Ground Center, one of 
the Air Force Systems Command's five major 
test centers, is situated in the Florida pan- 
handle. From its headquarters at Eglin Air 
Force Base it controls a land and water area 
of approximately 45,000 square miles. Its 
four-point basic mission is to conduct Air 
Force Weapons Effectiveness Testing, devel- 
opmental testing, Technical Applications for 
Southeast Asia and support through tests 
and evaluation of special projects of other 
Air Force commands, DOD and the other 
services, 

Because of the requirements of Southeast 
Asia, the center has intensified efforts in 
the past several years in the testing of con- 
ventional munitions, weapon systems, elec- 
tronic systems, armament systems, chemical/ 
biological weapons, electronic equipment 
testing and providing support for the devel- 
opment and test of special air warfare tactics, 
techniques and equipment. 

With a total base population of more than 
60,000 military, civilian and contractor per- 
sonnel plus dependents, APGC has among its 
51 tenant organizations at Eglin Main and 
Hurlburt Field (TAC) the Tactical Air War- 
fare Center, the Special Air Warfare Center, 
the Air Force Armament Laboratory, the 33rd 
Tactical Fighter Wing and the Army Rangers 
and lends two of its 11 airfields to the Navy 
for flight training. Not considering the land 
value, APGC is valued at more than a half 
billion dollars in real property, aircraft, sup- 
plies and equipment. Parked on Eglin’s more 
than 800,000 square feet of apron and using 
its two 10,000-ft. long plus runways are a 
variety of aircraft ranging from World War 
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II vintage to the F-111, the most advanced 
fighter-bomber in the inventory. 

Keyed to the immediacy of Southeast Asia, 
Gen. Kinney and his organization are geared 
to react when, for example, they receive a 
message from the MACV (Military Assistance 
Command-Vietnam) Deputy for Air, Gen. 
William W. Momyer. The request could be 
“Ive got to know the following in 24 
hours . . or “Could you possibly do this?“ 
To meet such challenges, Kinney has bare- 
boned his organization for quick action. 

This type of operation occasionally has 
stripped a gear or two in the traditional way 
of doing things, such as in establishment of 
priorities. Kinney has even received a prior- 
ity rating on the scene from the Secretary 
of Defense, but normally projects arrive at 
the center with priority determination from 
the Air Force or Systems Command. Yet to 
be able to answer the requests from “on-the- 
spot” commanders such as Momyer, the 
traditional way of doing things has had to 
bend with the need. 

“We sometimes have to make Judgments on 
priority here,” Kinney explained. “That’s one 
reason for the interface between APGC and 
TAC at Eglin. We all must understand the 
problems of the operating forces—and most 
specifically the combat forces in action and 
the relative urgency of the operator's various 
requirements. I think this is one place in the 
Air Force where this interface between TAC 
and APSC really exists to this degree.” 

Kinney is an admitted crusader for greater 
limited war capability and the necessity for 
continuing developments once the present 
conflict is ended. He sees the results of the 
close interface with TAC and is determined 
to maintain it as a permanent part of Air 
Force policy. 

In its simplest terms how does APGC op- 
erate in performing its mission of testing 
and proving? What new management tech- 
niques have been required to mesh the load 
with the resources? Gen. Kinney sent AFM 
to the start of the chain of events—Plans 
and Requirements—which is directly respon- 
sible to the Commander and Vice Com- 
mander Col. Joseph Davis, Jr. 

Col. Joseph J. Berkow, chief of the Plans 
and Requirements Office, said, “We like to 
think of ourselves as the nerve center of the 
entire operation.” 

His organization of some 90 specialists is 
the central receiving point for testing proj- 
ects. “There are five questions we try to an- 
swer when a project lands on our desk,” 
Berkow continued. “What is required, when 
is it required, and what facilities, what in- 
strumentation and what targets are needed.” 

The P&R Office basically is a packaging 

tion. The product is detailed project 
directive that triggers the “doers,” as Berkow 
described them, into action. In this case the 
“doers” are the Directorate of Test, Direc- 
torate of Technical Support, Directorate of 
Foreign Technology, Directorate of Civil 
Engineering and Directorate of Material. 

“All these directorates contribute to our 
project directive and the result is a tightly 
laced package that tells everyone what to do 
and who will do it, including the building of 
targets and special instrumentation.” 

Under peace-time operations, the planning 
phase for a crash project would take 30 days. 
Today, APGC can, if necessary, do all the 
planning and programming within 24 hours. 
There have been occasions where a high- 
priority project was received and completed 
and the final report written before there was 
time to write the project directive. 

“We have been able to cut down the time 
factor to meet the demands,” Berkow stated. 
“That has meant doing away with manage- 
ment practices which fit perfectly well in a 
business-as-usual operation, but are archaic 
today. We've cut paperwork to a minimum 
minimum.” 

When a project is received it not only faces 
the five question survey, but also must be 
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achievable. Often there is a requirement for 
negotiation with the requestor before the 
specialists diagnose the project and the prob- 
lem and squeeze the requirements to a real- 
istic format. 

“Five years ago there were about 250 proj- 
ects assigned to the center. Today there are 
more than that number just in direct support 
of Southeast Asia. We now have more than 
400 projects. This sometimes creates head- 
aches in assigning priorities. Some of our 
facilities are heavily tasked, and work 24 
hours a day, seven days a week.” 

Universally, the personnel at APGC are 
aware of the importance of their work, their 
mission and the unique organization. 

“While we test armament, electronics and 
aircraft for their particular missions here, 
because of the location of the Armament 
Laboratory at APGC, Eglin is the unmanned 
Armament R&D Center of the Air Force. We 
work directly with the Armament Lab people 
on crash projects.” 

Urgency is evident in the atmosphere in 
Johnson Hall, the white headquarters build- 
ing of APGC. And the largest government- 
owned base complex obviously has the poten- 
tial for a manager’s nightmare. But such is 
not the case, as Kinney explained: 

“We have cut across all traditional lines. 
We talk with each other—we’re not only as- 
sociates, we're friends. And we help each 
other. The people at Eglin realize our inter- 
dependence, our common mission and the 
importance of the other agency’s mission.” 

This becomes of paramount importance 
when a project reaches the Directorate of 
Test, headed by Col. R. F. Todd. Technical 
Director H. L. Dimmig breaks the mission of 
this directorate down into an admitted over- 
simplification, but one which makes sense to 
the layman. “The customer gives an objec- 
tive, which is the information desired. We 
supply the information.” 

“We manage the test. We also design the 
test to suit the task. To design a test re- 
quires understanding of technical and sta- 
tistical requirements.” 

Dimmig stressed the need for test design to 
obtain valid data and that these data must 
be interpreted properly. “Unless you do, it is 
a GIGO situation—garbage in, garbage out. 
Our job, mine specifically, is to make sure 
the test programs are conducted so that, 
when the tests are completed, the data are 
of such a high confidence level that they 
may be used for valid decisions.” 

In the directorate are five test divisions 
and one flight division. The five test divi- 
sions are Interdiction, Munitions, Aircraft/ 
Missiles, Electronics and Air Force Weapons 
Effectiveness Test. Project responsibility is 
given to one of these divisions, which as- 
signs a test project officer who is the overall 
project manager. 

Since 1965 the work load of the Directorate 
of Test has increased 50 percent. During that 
time the total of assigned personnel has in- 
creased less than 10 percent, And it is a fact 
of life that the missions in 1968 are vastly 
more complicated than they were in 1965. 
Yet some major projects have been com- 
pleted and the results back in the hands of 
the operators in Southeast Asia in four days. 

The moment of truth in the APGC cycle 
is reached when project planning has been 
completed and the project manager lays out 
the specific tasks. With 400 plus projects 
on the “current” list, this is the supreme 
test in scheduling and coordination, Because 
APGC and the Air Force are concerned with 
aerial delivery of conventional munitions the 
final answer comes from testing with the 
‘aircraft. 

There are 21 test pilots in the Test Opera- 
tions Division, headed by Col. Edward H. 
Risher: 10 are graduates of the Air Force 
Aerospace Research and Test Pilot School 
conducted at Edwards AFB, Calif., and 11 are 
combat veterans from Southeast Asia. One 
of the returnees is an Edwards graduate. 
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In addition there are 16 pilots who mother 
the QB-47 and the QF-104 pilotless drones. 
Risher's division does the final scheduling 
on the numerous Eglin ranges. Then the 
specific mission or missions are flown. “Our 
job,” Risher said, “is to test the aircraft and 
the object: bomb, fuze or dispenser in the 
actual flight environment. If the concept 
doesn’t work it means we are worthwhile.” 

The Test Operations Division is the 
agency where the increased workload has 
made its maximum impact. While the num- 
ber of missions have increased 50 percent, 
the number of sorties Risher's pilots are fly- 
ing have doubled without an increase in 
personnel. 

“Under normal circumstances we scheduled 
each pilot for two sorties a day five days a 
week. Now we schedule three or four sorties 
a day six days a week and instead of seven- 
to-four workday we work from daylight to 
dark—then we fly the night missions.” 

There are 11 types of aircraft in the pro- 
gram. That is only part of the story, however, 
for there are 29 different models of the 11 
types 


“These pilots usually are working on about 
eight projects at once with the various proj- 
ect managers. They know the problems of the 
pilots in Vietnam and they work until they 
get the job done. They don't worry about the 
time. Sure it takes a lot of shuffling of sched- 
ules to comply with Air Force crew require- 
ments but we do it as a team.” 

More projects come down to the schedul- 
ing section each day than the total resources 
can meet so rescheduling is a way of life. 
Most of the projects relate to Vietnam, but 
this unique flying organization is also work- 
ing actively on long-range futuristic projects, 
which Risher estimated account for some 25 
percent of the workload. 

The close relationship among APGC, the 
operators and the Armament Lab people has 
brought a clearer understanding of the often 
laborious task of testing a new munition. 
For example, on a munitions test the test 
pilot starts at slow speeds to test for func- 
tions and then builds up speed to cover the 
entire combat envelope. Here the proofing- 
testing takes place for accuracy, release from 
aircraft, suitability against target and safety. 
The results obtained by the test pilot and the 
range are channeled to the project manager, 
who prepares the final report. However, long 
before this task is completed, particularly in 
Vietnam-related projects, the results have 
gone to the user by message. 

Not all pilots at Eglin are military. Cur- 
rently General Dynamics is testing the F- 
111A for Category I. At the end of January 
on a munitions test, a capricious iron bomb 
damaged the right flap and horizontal sta- 
bilizer during a high-speed release. 

Risher’s pilots fly chase for the F—111 test. 
“It is an expected progression,” he said. “The 
F-111 is testing out a lot better than did 
some of the aircraft now flying combat in 
Vietnam. The problems the F-111 and the 
others encounter are nothing new in testing 
aircraft. We test to find these things, to prove 
or disprove the announced capability or to 
extend the announced capability. If every- 
thing tested out as expected we wouldn't be 
needed.” 

Actual testing takes place on more than 
20 specialized areas, such as Test Area 70, 
which is more than 10 miles long and heavily 
instrumented with phototheodolites and bal- 
listic cameras, which gather complete space- 
position-versus-time data on both the de- 
livery aircraft and the munitions under test. 
Test Area 71 is a large bomblet range for 
testing dispenser weapons. There is a large 
carefully surveyed impact area on this range 
which is used to obtain dispenser pattern 
length, width and distribution. 

The APGC Electromagnetic Test Environ- 
ment consists of a large array of radars of 
various types which, with associated facili- 
ties, are used in ECM (Electronic Counter- 
Measures) testing. The Eglin Gulf Test 
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reaches southeastward from the base 
for a distance of 350 miles. Tracking, control 
and data-recording stations are located on 
Santa Rosa Island, Cape San Blas and at 
Tarpon Springs. This range is used for mis- 
sile tests and advanced aircraft systems. 

Other APGC test areas include bomb frag- 
mentation arenas and a simulated Vietnam 
village complete with heated underground 
bunkers, rice paddies, sampans, huts and 
tents. The village is located in semi-tropical 
foliage with varying degrees of jungle cano- 
pies. Any type of terrain in Vietnam's War 
Zone “C” can be duplicated at Eglin. 

But all tests do not require aerial flight. 
The Climatic Hangar, which last year marked 
its 20th anniversary, tests equipment for all 
the services. The Army’s Pershing Missile was 
recently retested in the 200- by 250-ft. main 
chamber. 

Another unusual test area is No. 74, which 
has a 2000-ft. dual rail, level sled track which 
is used to conduct hard impact tests of 
munitions, The sled accelerates the munition 
to aircraft speed and various ballistic and 
high-speed cameras record the result. 

A $12 million instrumentation system to 
augment the Air Force Weapons Evaluation 
Test Division range requirements is under 
way at Eglin. When the system is tied in with 
APGC’s Mathematical Services Lab compu- 
ters, the Air Force will be able to perform the 
most realistic testing of concepts and tactics 
ever attained. 

While the Test Directorate is concerned 
primarily with today’s ordnance, it also tests 
futuristic developments such as the dial-a- 
thrust Sandpiper. 

T. H. Dalehite, APGO’s chief scientist, in 
recalling the decline of non-nuclear weapon 
activities at Eglin, looks at the problem and 
the future for APGC both with the eye of 
a scientist viewing a laboratory complex and 
as a man keenly aware of the final product 
and its importance to the security of the 
nation, 

“There are two important factors one must 
keep in mind, First are the physical assets— 
the laboratories, ranges, instrumentation 
and our electromagnetic testing capability. 
The second factor is people—our scientific 
and technical resources. I think we are going 
to have to maintain a strong level of conven- 
tional munitions effort in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, whether we are at peace or war. Eglin 
has the resources, but we can’t afford to have 
a highly cyclic procedure.” 

Dalehite believes it would take five to six 
years under a crash program to develop a 
comparable set of resources. Looking at the 
future, he is confident that the complex will 
be able to cope with the higher speeds of fol- 
low-on aircraft. Although the land area of 
APGC is two-thirds that of the state of Rhode 
Island, it still could become cramped for 
space to do all the testing required. As the 
chief scientist he not only looks at the pres- 
ent and future systems, but he also is con- 
cerned about the facilities which must be 
able to do the testing for these systems. 

“We must and are responding to the prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia and we are giving 
these requirements the utmost priority, but 
we are not doing all we can, I think, in the 
way of future development. This is a difficult 
management problem because of an active 
conflict. However, we must recognize that if 
you overfavor support of operational forces 
for too long you dry up your technology 
bank. We must try to maintain a balance 
and it is difficult for management to make 
the judgment on balance.” 

Gen. Kinney is aware of this need for bal- 
ance, In the early 1660s,” he stated, “we 
found ourselves at the point where we had 
ignored limited war and put our main em- 
phasis on preparation for nuclear war. Our 
mistake was in not preparing adequately for 
the logical result of successful nuclear de- 
terrence—that the communists would react 
with non-nuclear aggression.” 

In discussing non-nuclear warfare in to- 
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day’s terms and looking at the future, Kinney 
stressed the need for quick response and 
the application of required force with sur- 
gical precision. 

“Limited war is more complicated than 
nuclear war,” he said. “If you're going to be 
ready for complicated wars, you must do the 
R&D before you get into them. We've got to 
come up with military capabilities so that 
we can react with speed and decisiveness to 
suppress aggression rapidly. Eglin is where 
the munitions and delivery techniques can 
be developed for this type of surgery.” 

To do the surgical job, Kinney spoke of 
an improved military capability, foresees a 
10-ft. Circular Error Probability (CEP), 
which would reduce the number of sorties 
and the time needed to perform the survey. 
Confident that everything needed is well 
within the capability of American technol- 
ogy, he sees a clear and urgent requirement 
to provide this capability to meet more 
sophisticated contingencies. 

“We can’t see through a leaf yet,” he said, 
“but we will. There are a lot of things on 
the horizon that are breadboard today, but 
they are attainable. This is to a great extent 
what the Air Proving Ground Center is in- 
volved in. I think the limited, non-nuclear 
War area needs the greatest attention. We 
should have started years ago. We are getting 
there now, but we must keep the effort up. 
We shouldn’t mortgage the future by any 
reduction of our R&D effort.” 

Recently General Momyer informed Gen- 
eral Kinney: “. . our success over North 
Vietnam is due in no small part to the tactics 
and theory of employment work done by the 
people at APGC.” 

That’s the kind of customer endorsement 
that makes it all worthwhile. 


The Hard-Core Unemployed 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, two fine ladies in my congres- 
sional district, Mrs. Alice A. Halverson 
and Mrs. Yvonne Hess, of Annandale, 
Va., made a determined effort to con- 
tribute in their own way to the solution 
of the problem of the hard-core unem- 
Ployables we hear so much about, only to 
find that, in their words: 

In all the agencies within the Government 
to which we appealed, there could be no help 
found. 


They started a small business, called 
Maid-A-Day, Inc., to train unemployed 
women to become experts at light house- 
keeping, able to support themselves and 
their families, and to provide under con- 
tract light housekeeping service on a 
daily basis to large numbers of apart- 
ment occupants at moderate cost. 

Two girls were trained to work as a 
team to provide customers with daily 
service which included cleaning kitchen 
and bathrooms each day, doing the 
dishes, hanging up clothes and picking 
up, making beds, and dusting, plus once 
a week linen change and twice weekly 
vacuuming. 

Each employee worked an 8-hour day, 
and received a minimum salary of $55 a 
week, with a bonus of $5 when her crew 
was doing a maximum of $200 in busi- 
ness weekly. 

Through their own maids they found 
others, and once they had made their 
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services known to various apartment 
managers and began to obtain orders for 
volume service, they contacted the Small 
Business Development Center for assist- 
ance. Through the SBDC, they obtained 
a small business loan and virtual assur- 
ance from the SBDC and the National 
Committee on Household Employment, a 
Labor Department funded group, that 
the United Planning Organization, 
Washington’s poverty agency would lo- 
cate trainees for them. 

From early 1967 until these ladies fi- 
nally were forced to end their operations 
this January, in spite of many fruitless 
calls to the national committee, SBDC 
and UPO, only three prospective em- 
ployees were ever sent to them. One 
never reported at all, one spoke no Eng- 
lish and could not understand directions, 
and the third worked one day and left 
saying the “work was too hard.” 

Mr. Speaker, considering the large 
number of apartments in the Washington 
area where services of Maid-A-Day, Inc., 
would be welcomed, opportunities for 
employment with this organization would 
be unlimited. But where were the hard- 
core unemployed they so desperately 
needed? They could not be found. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Planning Or- 
ganization last year had a payroll in ex- 
cess of $1 million specifically designated 
to pay salaries of employees in its work 
coordinating employment project. Yet 
they were able only to provide three pro- 
spective employees to Maid-A-Day from 
the entire Washington area. I ask in all 
sincerity, what were these several hun- 
dred UPO employees, with such fancy 
titles as “employment progress develop- 
ment supervisor,” “employment progress 
developer,” “scheduling coordinator,” 
“job coach supervisor,” and “personnel 
job developer,” doing during that year? 
They drew salaries ranging up to $12,000 
and were obviously supposed to be de- 
veloping jobs for hard-core unemployed. 
I believe this Congress should demand an 
accounting of exactly what jobs, if any, 
they developed, and of how many hard- 
core unemployed they brought into the 
work force, and, more importantly, what 
they did with more than a million dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mrs. Halverson and Mrs. Hess no 
longer operate Maid-A-Day, Mr. Speaker. 
They have suffered severe financial loss 
trying to work with the so-called poverty 
agencies, and are unable to repay a part 
of the small business loan made to them. 

They tell me that they have learned 
a number of things from their experience, 
though. They have learned that anyone 
can learn to push a vacuum, but that no 
one seems to be trying to teach unem- 
ployables such things as just to notify his 
office when he cannot make it to work, 
how to make arrangements for child 
care, how to pay rent, how to stay out of 
debt, what a checking account is, why 
you must pay taxes. 

They have also learned, to their dis- 
may, that the National Committee on 
Household Employment is not interested 
in these problems, preferring to concen- 
trate on establishing some fancy new 
name for domestic workers. 

They learned that “thousands of dol- 
lars in grants from the Department of 
Labor” could be made available to them 
if they would branch out into something 
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“new and different,” but that what they 
were trying to do did not warrant help 
from anyone. 

They learned, too, that in spite of the 
countless millions being spent on the so- 
called war on poverty, the only escape 
from poverty, through an opportunity to 
work, is neither promoted or encouraged 
by the agencies of Government with 
which they dealt. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
United Planning Organization and its 
parent, the OEO; the National Commit- 
tee on Household Employment and its 
parent, the Department of Labor, should 
explain to this Congress how they have 
spent millions of the taxpayers’ dollars 
right here in Washington, D.C., on em- 
ploying the unemployables and have been 
unable to produce as many as three pro- 
spective trainees for a program such as 
Maid-A-Day, Inc. 


Hard-Core Unemployed Still Present 
Major Challenge 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders places heavy 
emphasis on the problem of jobs for 
those in the ghettos. The Commission 
found that— 

Employment is a key problem. It not only 
controls the present for the Negro American 
but, in a profound way, it is creating the 
future as well. 


In Detroit, the city’s businessmen un- 
derstand this. 

Soon after the riots last summer, busi- 
nessmen began intensive efforts to in- 
crease job opportunities. And they have 
found jobs for a significant number of 
workers. 

Yet these same businessmen are among 
the first to admit that more—much 
more—needs to be done. 

Recently the Detroiter, the weekly 
publication of the Greater Detroit Board 
of Commerce, reported on the jobs pro- 
gram there, and concluded that while 
work has been found for about 56,000 
persons, “the job really has only just 
begun.” 

John R. Steiner, manager of the 
board’s research and information depart- 
ment, writes: 

Within a broad context then, the scope of 
the job is evident—total unemployment must 
be brought down with major emphasis on 
the hard-core and the underemployed. 


This article clearly explains the prob- 
lems involved in finding jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed. The business 
community is dedicated to the task, as 
Mr. Steiner shows. 

However, the facts indicate that the 
Federal Government must supplement 
the efforts of private enterprise. The job 
is just too great. 

The President has proposed an exten- 
sive manpower program, with the Fed- 
eral Government and private enterprise 
sharing the responsibility for putting a 
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half million hard-core unemployed to 
work by 1971. 

The National Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders recommended the creation of 2 
million jobs over the next 3 years—1 mil- 
lion in the public sector, another million 
in the private sector. 

And I have introduced in the House of 
Representatives legislation, cosponsored 
by nearly 80 Members from both political 
parties, which would provide a million 
jobs in public service occupations during 
the first year of the program’s operation. 

These are the various proposals for 
reaching the hard-core unemployed. Mr. 
Steiner has described the problem well, 
and I recommend this article to my 
colleagues: 

HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED STILL PRESENT MAJOR 
CHALLENGE 

You have been impressed by figures pub- 
lished lately on the number of people hired 
by Detroit area firms since last August. A 
figure on the order of 56,000 has been used. 
This is indeed a major achievement. 

But unfortunately, it has led some to be- 
lieve that the biggest part of the task of find- 
ing jobs for the unemployed—particularly 
the so-called unemployables—has been ac- 
complished. 

The facts, however, present a much differ- 
ent picture. The job really has only just be- 
gun. 

Meaningful statistics are extremely difficult 
to come by. The figure upon which most re- 
liance must be placed is the one which meas- 
ures total unemployment in the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area. In 1967, unemployment 
reached an annual average of 68,600—highest 
in three years. In January, 68 it was 61,000 
or 3.7% of the work force. 

But no continuing statistical measure is 
made of unemployment in the corporate City 
of Detroit—nor of its inner city. Here guess- 
timates rule, since sampling techniques for 
the metropolitan area do not disti be- 
tween the City of Detroit and the rest of the 
area or between the city and its inner city. 

Unanswered are the questions “How many 
@re unemployed within the corporate limits 
of Detroit? How many are unemployed in 
its inner city?” 

The distribution of income and population 
in the area justifies an assumption that of 
the total unemployed in the area—most re- 
side in Detroit—and within the corporate 
limits of Detroit, most can be found in the 
inner city. 

Perhaps the best statistical measure of 
unemployment in the inner city is expressed 
as a percentage. Unemployment in the De- 
troit area now stands at 3.7%. The rate of 
unemployment among minority groups, ex- 
perience shows, is generally three times the 
average rate. 

Another important figure, this one a pro- 
jected estimate, is that 30,000 net, new jobs 
must be found each year for the expanding 
work force in the Detroit area. This is net, 
over and above the 39,000 jobs that open up 
each year due to people leaving the work 
force. 

Complicating attempts to arrive at rea- 
soned estimates is the fact that the poverty 

in major cities—particularly the 
employment efforts—have speeded up the 
migration of workers from rural sections to 
the big cities in a search for jobs. 

Overlooked entirely by statistics are the 
underemployed, including low wage earn- 
ers, part time and short time workers—many 
with families, In the judgment of some— 
their numbers are even greater and need as 
much attention as the hard-core unem- 
ployables. 

Within a broad context then, the scope 
of the job is evident—total unemployment 
must be brought down with major empha- 
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sis on the hard-core and the underem- 
ployed. 

Based upon the limited statistics available, 
the inner city probably has at least 10,000 
hard-core unemployed people or 16% of the 
Detroit area’s current total unemployment. 

The National Alliance for Businessmen has 
already set a target figure for businessmen 
in the Detroit area, to be achieved by June, 
1969—at least 4,000 jobs for the so-called 
unemployables. All Detroit area businessmen 
have a stake in the successful achievement 
of this goal. 


“Mount Mitchell” Commissioning 
HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey ship, 
Mount Mitchell, was commissioned in a 
ceremony at Jacksonville, Fla. This ship 
is named after Mount Mitchell, the high- 
est American mountain east of the 
Rockies, and located in the congressional 
district in western North Carolina which 
I am privileged to represent. 

A very challenging address was deliv- 
ered by North Carolina Congressman 
ALTON LENNON in which he emphasized 
the importance of scientific investiga- 
tion and study of the resources of the 
ocean. 

I recommend Congressman LENNON’S 
address to my colleagues: 


REMARKS OF HON. ALTON LENNON, U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. Coast 
AND GEODETIC Survey SHIP “MOUNT MITCH- 
ELL” COMMISSIONING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
Manch 23, 1968 
Dr. Kincaid, Dr. White, officers of the Coast 

and Geodetic Survey, Mayor Tanzer, other 

distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is pleasant to be in the land of sunshine, 
the home State of two of our great U.S. Sen- 
ators, Holland and George 

Smathers, and especially to be in Jackson- 

ville, represented by my colleague and es- 

teemed friend, Charles Bennett. 

To participate in an event as important 
as the commissioning of this modern hydro- 
graphic and oceanographic survey ship is in- 
deed a high honor and personal privilege. 

The sea, as most of us here realize, has 
a different meaning for different people. To 
the commercial fisherman, the sea is the 
productive environment from which he de- 
rives his livelihood. To the person seeking 
escape from the burdens of working life, the 
sea is a beach upon which to relax—a place 
to swim, A place for boats and surfboards, 
or a place simply to daydream while relaxing. 
To the geologist faced with shortages of 
strategic material on the land, the sea offers 
great potential. To the scientist, the sea is 
a complex challenge promising better under- 
standing of the planet on which we live. 

The sea engulfs almost three-quarters of 
the earth’s surface—nearly 140 million 
square miles. Knowledge of the oceans must 
be enlarged to learn more about their re- 
sources. Our future depends upon how well 
we meet the challenge to unlock the secrets 
of the ocean depths. 

Our present need is to examine and de- 
scribe the oceans in detail, to study the 
accrued data so as to understand the total 
ocean environment, and, consequently, to 
utilize the resources of the oceans for the 
betterment of human life. 

Oceanography is neither a new subject nor 
a new interest in the United States. The 
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hydrographic surveyor actually was the first 
oceanographer, his efforts being directed pri- 
marily to measuring ocean depths and chart- 
ing dangerous shoals, rocks, and wrecks so 
that ships might travel our coastlines in 
safety. The work performed by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in charting our territorial 
waters, since the nineteenth century, has 
provided a large volume of oceanographic 
data and a wealth of experience to support 
today’s more sophisticated oceanographic 
research effort. 

The year 1966 was a significant turning 
point for modern oceanography in our coun- 
try because of the enactment of the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development Act. 
This act calls on the President to develop a 
comprehensive, long-range and coordinated 
national program in marine science, with 
the assistance of a national council on ma- 
rine resources and engineering development 
and a national commission on marine science, 
engineering and resources. 

The objectives of this act call for the 
United States, through direct Government 
action and with the support and active par- 
ticipation of industry and other private en- 
deavors, to maintain its place as a leader 
in marine science and marine resource devel- 
opment. The declaration emphasizes the im- 
portance of developing improved methods 
and equipment for undersea research, ex- 
ploration, recovery resources, and transmis- 
sion of energy. 

President Johnson in his 1968 state of the 
Union message stated: “This year I propose 
that we launch, with other nations, an ex- 
ploration of the ocean depths to tap their 
wealth, energy, and abundance.” A few days 
ago he proposed an international decade of 
ocean exploration to expand cooperative ef- 
forts in probing the mysteries of the sea. 

Our national goal then is to investigate 
the ocean, with the best coordinated science 
program we are capable of developing, The 
challenge is great for we are pioneering in a 
little known area. We must push back the 
frontiers of the unknown in the waters 
which surround us, just as our forefathers 
did in settling our western territories. We 
are, undoubtedly, on the threshold of a most 
exciting era which will greatly affect the 
future of our country and other nations in 
the years ahead. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels haye 
been conducting hydrographic work along 
our Atlantic and gulf coast since the 1830's. 
But even after all the many decades, the 
oceans touching our shores are still inade- 
quately charted and so poorly understood 
in all facets, that only very limited use can 
be made of our Continental Shelf resources. 
With one major exception, the petroleum in- 
dustry, little has been accomplished in the 
great potential offered. Vast opportunity is 
now offered for exploitation, the need for 
food, the need for safe disposal of wastes, 
for improved weather forecasts, for better 
charts for offshore shipping, to find new 
sources for mineral wealth that is being de- 
pleted on land, and the need for military 
defense measures, Thus, we must have 
knowledge of our offshore domain if we are 
to utilize it and its resources. Our marine 
scientists and engineers have a compelling 
challenge to meet. 

Continental slopes and margins should re- 
ceive first priority for intensive exploration 
study. At present, less than 5 per cent of 
the ocean floor is adequately surveyed and 
charted. The mounting interest in that part 
of the sea nearest our coasts reflects expecta- 
tions for the greatest economic return. The 
United States acquired outright about 850,- 
000 square miles of undersea territory, when 
it became a signatory on June 10, 1964, to 
the Convention on the Continental Shelf, 
adopted in Geneva at the United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea. 

This new ship—the Mt. Mitchell—which 
we commission today, will play a major role 
in investigating the ocean, in carrying out 
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the historic mission of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey in charting the areas off our 
shores, and in supporting other activities of 
the Environmental Sciences Administration. 

This 231-foot, 1627-ton, $4.3 million vessel 
has a cruising range of 8,000 miles and ac- 
commodations for 79 officers, crew, and 
scientists. In the immediate future, she will 
conduct gravity surveys along the Conti- 
nental Shelf of Georgia and South Carolina, 
followed by Gulf Stream studies off Cape Hat- 
teras, North Carolina. This summer, she will 
participate in radio tracking radar tests off 
Wallops Island, Virginia, and will conduct 
hydrographic surveys in the vicinity of 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

This vessel is named for Mt. Mitchell, the 
highest mountain in the Eastern United 
States, the area in which she will operate. 
Located in the Blue Ridge chain in western 
North Carolina, the mountain was named for 
Dr. Elisha Mitchell, the noted professor and 
explorer who established its elevation in 
1835. 

The name of this vessel is symbolic of the 
strength, enduring and spiritual, that we as- 
sociate with mountains. It is significant, I 
believe, that she will reach the “highest 
peak” of service for the welfare of mankind. 

I would offer a prayer of godspeed for all, 
those in Government and in industry, who 
have had a part in the planning and con- 
struction of the Mt. Mitchell, for the officers 
and crew, for the ESSA scientists who will 
guide and p the activities of the ship. 

May the Mt. Mitchell be dedicated to in- 
creasing knowledge of the sea and to fur- 
thering man’s progress in the challenge of 
the seas. 


Forty-nine Years Working for Good 
HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Legion celebrated its 49th birthday 
this month. For nearly half a century 
this organization of dedicated men who 
have served their country both in and out 
of our armed services has been working 
for the good of our Nation. 

A recent issue of the Stars and 
Stripes—the National Tribune carried an 
editorial about the activities of this or- 
ganization throughout the years of its 
existence. I would like to present that 
editorial at this time as a tribute to the 
American Legion and the fine, patriotic 
individuals that comprise its member- 
ship. 

FortTy-NINE YEARS WORKING FoR GOOD 

The 49th birthday of the American Legion 
will be celebrated this week—March 15-17. 
A lusty, healthy child it was, that was born in 
Paris a few months after the close of World 
War I. And it grew to a manhood of tre- 
mendous virility and a mighty influence for 
the good of the world. 

The officers and men of Pershing's army 
who gathered in Paris to form an organiza- 
tion to carry on in peacetime did a greater 
job than they knew at the time. 

The Grand Army of the Republic which 
came out of the Civil War at the time World 
War I started in 1914 was almost identical 
in age to the Legion today. The GAR, too, 
stood for the good of the nation as well as 
for protecting the interests of its members. 
Its influence by the time it was 49 years old 
had dwindled with the passing away of many 
of the men who had given it strength. Like- 
wise, with the fine citizens who were num- 
bered in the Confederate veterans’ ranks. 

World War II, Korea, and now Viet Nam 
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have caused the creation of vast new num- 
bers of veterans, men in their prime, and, 
like the men who constituted the first mass 
of the American Legion, imbued with patriot- 
ism and dedicated to the good of the nation. 

The Legion has had a profound influence 
in every state, and particularly in the halls 
of Congress. True, there have been those who 
probably used their affiliation to climb lad- 
ders in public office and otherwise gain for 
themselves. 

But unselfish work for the good of their 
communities and nation on the part of the 
great bulk of membership far outweighs any 
elements of self-interest. 

Probably in no field did the Legion per- 
form greater service and influence for good 
than in the country communities. In these 
it became the heart of community activity 
and civic betterment. It created programs for 
youth, civic improvement and welfare that 
had never before existed. Post memberships 
in these country towns united in work for 
good. Their leadership in community affairs 
became accepted routine. Their service to 
their fellow citizens came at a time when it 
was urgently needed. 

Today with paved highways, automobiles, 
radio, television, improved schools, and 
scores of other developments in the Ameri- 
can way of life, the Legion’s small-town post 
activities for their specific communities are 
probably not as vital as they were 30 to 40 
years ago. In those days they were in reality, 
the heart of the community. 

Instant communications of today make the 
small town in essence a fixed part in the 
state and nation as a whole. The small-town 
post today has become a part of the whole, 
but it is still a unit valuable to its own 
community and to the nation. 

In summary, our happy birthday wishes to 
the Legion. By inheritance, it must always 
stand for good. 


The People’s President 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, although 
it is a bit early, I wish to announce my 
plans for this summer. 

I plan to support the Democratic can- 
didate for President. 

And that Democratic candidate will 
be the President of the United States. 
Lyndon Johnson will be our party’s 
candidate for President, and he will be 
our President for another 4 years. 

I support President Johnson because 
I sincerely believe that the American 
people will respond to the greatness of 
BC 

e. 

I think the people are fully capable of 
recognizing that they have a President 
for all seasons—a man they can depend 
upon when things go against us, as well 
as when things go well. I think they know 
that no one in our country is more de- 
termined to achieve and maintain a 
peaceful and just world. 

I personally believe our President is a 
man for all ages. A good deal has been 
said, Mr. Speaker, about the so-called 
alienation of youth of this Nation. Well, I 
just want to point out that Lyndon 
Johnson has been the greatest educa- 
tion President in the history of this 
country. 
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He has done more for the workingman 
than any other President. 

And he will always be remembered as 
the President who helped create medicare 
for the Nation’s senior citizens. 

President Johnson gets my support be- 
cause he has earned it, through his efforts 
in behalf of the American people. 

The welfare and security of the Ameri- 
can people have been the focal point of 
every action, every program, every rec- 
a adam made by this administra- 

on. 

We Democrats pride ourselves on being 
the party of the people. 

In Lyndon Johnson we have a Presi- 
dent who deserves to be known as the 
people’s President, 

ae has served their cause truly and 
well. 

I am proud and honored to support his 
reelection. 


Role of Congress in the Decisionmaking 
Process 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in his 
March 1968 report to his constituents, 
the gentleman from Missouri, the Hon- 
orable Tom Curtis, discusses an issue 
which is of major concern today, the role 
of Congress in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess. His presentation of the problem and 
the need for congressional reform merits 
the thoughtful consideration of all con- 
cerned with the question of congressional 
responsibility to the people of the United 
States. His report follows: 


The lead question in Parade Magazine Sun- 
day February 18th was: 

“Whom should the average U.S. citizen 
believe on the war—the Government or the 
Press?” 

The answer was: “The Press.” 

Both the question and the answer exhibit 
a shocking lack of undrstanding of the basic 
theory of representative government. Yet this 
question, “Whom shall we believe?” increas- 
ingly is being asked by more and more con- 
cerned American citizens not only about the 
war but about any subject of public concern, 

How, indeed, do the people inform them- 
selves on the issues of the day? How are in- 
telligent decisions to be made? Is the world 
too complex for government by the people to 
function with efficiency? Do the people have 
to leave matters up to the President or 
Huntley-Brinkley or other wise persons op- 
erating behind closed doors to make the deci- 
sions in their behalf? 

I think not, and yet what the press has 
referred to as the “credibility gap” in talking 
about “the government” is a real thing and 
becoming a credibility canyon. I do not want 
to get into a crossfire of deciding which is 
more reliable in informing the people, the 
press or the Johnson Administration because 
I think the situation of giving honest accu- 
rate information to the people has deteri- 
orated so badly that there is enough blame 
to be shared by all involved. And this in- 
cludes my profession, the politician, and the 
Congress, 

Iam concerned with what, if anything, we 
can do about it. 

A LOT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THIS SITUATION 

There is a lot that can be done about it 
and it is not too difficult. It simply requires 
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reviewing the basic theory of representative 
government as it has been developed and 
getting it back on the track. 

Congress has defaulted in its primary 
function and responsibility to the people, 
namely to gather together what knowledge 
and wisdom exists within the society to apply 
it to the problems that face the society. It 
has allowed itself to become all too much an 
organization where “wheeling and dealing” 
instead of honest study and honest debate 
determine the decisions that it makes, 

The Congress in ideal, if not in practice, 
is essentially a study and deliberative body. 
It is Congress which has been given the pow- 
er to call before its Committees for open in- 
terrogation the Administrators of our gov- 
ernment, be they Secretaries of State, of 
Defense, of the Treasury, or four star generals 
and admirals. It is through the process of 
public congressional hearings that the state- 
ments made by the government officials are 
subjected to cross examination and to re- 
buttal testimony and here that concerned 
and knowledgeable private citizens and 
groups who disagree with the facts and argu- 
ments presented by the governmental officials 
can come and testify . . . they too under 
cross examination and subject to rebuttal 
testimony. 

In the process of conducting these public 
hearings the people have an opportunity to 
learn what the facts are and what the issues 
are and so contribute their knowledge and 
wisdom to the decision-making process. How, 
indeed, can the people participate in the 
process if they do not know what are al- 
leged to be the facts and what the argu- 
ments are? 


THE NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL REFORM AND 
OBSTACLES TO IT 


I was the ranking Republican on the now 
defunct select joint bi-partisan committee 
set up to propose reforms to improve the 
work of the Congress. For two years we held 
public hearings and early last year reported 
out unanimously a bill for this purpose. Sen- 
ator Monroney introduced it in the Senate. I 
introduced it in the House. The Senate 
passed it early last year as the first order 
of its agenda. The House leadership has bot- 
tied the matter up ever since. I introduced 
a bill to continue the existence of the select 
committee until the bill was debated and 
passed the House and the Conference. The 
leadership of the House allowed the commit- 
tee to expire and congressional reform is 
dead for the time being. 

What killed Congressional Reform? The 
power structure of the House of Representa- 
tives centered as it is in the senior members 
of the 20 standing committees. Over a period 
of years these committees have increasingly 
become little centers of power in the areas 
of their assigned jurisdictions. Instead of ful- 
filling their function, namely to gather facts 
and arguments surrounding issues so the 
House itself could more intelligently reach 
a decision, they have usurped the preroga- 
tives of the House and sought to make the 
decision themselves, each in their own little 
kingdoms. 

This usurpation of the power to make de- 
cisions has corrupted the study and delibera- 
tive process from one of gathering as much 
information as possible and spreading it out 
on the record for the rest of Congress 
and the people .. to see, to one of squir- 
reling away what information the senior 
members of the committee have acquired 
to make of the committees the “experts” on 
the subject . .. so that the committee's de- 
cision, made behind closed doors, becomes 
the decision the full Congress adopts ... 
without full debate or discussion. 

The main thrust of the Congressional Re- 
form bill was to break down the power of 
committee chairmen and senior members 
to return to the committee members at least 
the power which by law is vested in them as 
majority to control the agenda of the com- 
mittee, the conduct of the hearings, the 
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witnesses to be called, the staff to be em- 
ployed, to be retained and 

It gave to the committees and to the mi- 
nority party members of the committee more 
adequate professional staffs. No committee 
can conduct an intelligent public hearing 
without the help of competent professional 
staff. 

The power structure of the congressional 
committees is such that the senior mem- 
bers of the committees have been able to 
make decisions in lieu of the other mem- 
bers of the committee and of the Congress 
itself. These members all too often do not 
want adequate professional staffs. They pre- 
fer very small. . . albeit thankfully in some 
instances, expert staffs which they can con- 
trol. A larger staff, though it may be neces- 
sary to do the adequate studying required is 
not so easily controlled. Junior members on 
the committee and other Congressmen not 
on the committee find they can get access to 
the professional staff members and so have 
the same information the senior members of 
the committee have. 


POWER STRUCTURES OUTSIDE THE CONGRESS 
HAVE ENCOURAGED THIS UNHEALTHY DE- 
VELOPMENT 
This narrowmindedness on the part of 

the Chairmen and senior members of the 

various 20 standing committees of the House 
of Representatives fits in aptly with the ef- 
forts of groups outside the Congress who 
wish to manipulate the decision-making 
process. These groups assist the senior mem- 
bers of the committee to maintain their 
vested interests in controlling the subject 
matter of their committee’s jurisdiction and 
in their efforts to mutually protect each 
other’s jurisdictions and the process itself. 

Herein lies the successful resistance to re- 

form. 

There are four general power structures 
outside the Congress which has encouraged 
the Congress to develop in this unhealthy 
fashion and who covertly resist all efforts to 
reform it . . and to let the public know 
about how Congress is really run. 

The first is the Executive branch of the 
federal government. There is little question 
that this is the most powerful “lobby” group 
in Washington using taxpayers’ money to do 
the job. There are laws written by older 
Congresses which make these lobbying ac- 
tivities crimes. Yet the present Con- 
gresses . . . under the leadership that has 
grown work along with this criminal 
operation, Probably the most sinister of all 
the lobbying techniques and the most effec- 
tive employed by the Executive branch of 
the government is the indirect lobbying 
through propagandizing the people on the 
issues before the Congress. Note, if the Con- 
gress through its committee hearings and 
debates did the proper studying and de- 
liberation it could expose and combat this 
Executive propaganda with ease. 

The second is the established private pres- 
sure groups who conduct their own lobbies. 
They too have vested interests in a system 
where decision-making is confined to a small 
group on a committee and done behind 
closed doors. They don’t want the study and 
deliberative process to work so long as they 
have access to the inner councils of power. 
But note also that these groups have learned, 
as has the Executive, that the most effective 
lobbying is the indirect lobbying through 
propagandizing the people who are taught in 
turn to put pressure on their Congressmen. 
So adept are these groups at indirect lobby- 
ing and with the power they possess over the 
small group of Congressmen who have the 
power to make the decisions in the area of 
their concern that they, not the key Con- 
gressmen, make the real decisions. . .. Of 
course, the remedy here is the same 
simple remedy .. . perfect the congressional 
committees as study and deliberative bodies. 

The third group is the intelligensia or 
those in the group who adhere to the 
Machavellian theory of political science. This 
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school today dominates the political science 
departments of our colleges and universities. 
By and large the text books used by our 
young people today have been written by 
their members. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that men and governments throughout 
history have been motivated to do things 
through appeals to their baser instincts and 
developing the science of men do 
things through these kinds of appeals has a 
semblance of reason about it and even jus- 
tification for those whose stated objectives 
are for the long range benefit of society. But 
I would argue that the aims and means of 
any long range objective are of the same 
material . . . therefore if the means are 
corrupt... the ideal cannot escape that cor- 
ruption. In some respects striving for the 
ideal is the ideal itself . . and if the striving 
admits of corruption the ideal is lost. Essen- 
tially, however, this school of thought prides 
itself on being “pragmatic” and casts ideals 
into the discard. They say God is dead. 

On this point I must express fundamental 
disagreement and point out to the prag- 
matists that throughout history there have 
been idealists and, I believe, there always will 
be idealists. What then do you, in your prag- 
matism, do with idealists? Ridicule them so 
they are ineffective? Shoot them if necessary? 
This has been tried and even seemed suc- 
cessful for short periods of time, decades and 
even centuries on occasion, but somehow or 
other, the truth ... if that’s what really 
was being buried .. . did not stay buried. 

I wish the pragmatists would stop fighting 
the development of the rational process for 

decisions and join in developing it. 
It really is much more pragmatic. 

The fourth power structure is the news 
media. The news media, at least in Washing- 
ton, D.C. has a vested interest in the present 
congressional power structure and the dra- 
matis personnae that has grown up in the 
Congress almost of their own creation. It 
really is quite a difficult art to report the 
study and deliberative process. Ideas must be 
the heroes and villains rather than personali- 
ties. The label itself must be the issue 
is it properly descriptive of the package or 
person upon which it is placed? .. and so 
the art of reporting which, perforce, relies 
on labels becomes even more difficult. 

CONGRESS NEEDS HELP IN THIS AREA 

In order to improve the Congress as a study 
and deliberative body so that the people can 
participate in the decision-making process we 
must improve its structure and its 
cedures. This is the proper subject for politi- 
cal scientists and we badly need political 
scientists to get back to their business and 
off the “dirty trick” binge they have been on. 
Men and politicians don’t need any expert 
help in figuring up new dirty tricks. We need 
help in minimizing them. Indeed, that is the 
art of political science . . . to bring out the 
nobler things in human nature and to mini- 
mize the brutish. 


BECAUSE HUMAN FREEDOM IS WRAPPED UP IN 
DEVELOPING BETTER PROCEDURES 

Let me close this im t dissertation 
with two observations, both about the Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution. The Bill of 
Rights is almost entirely concerned with pro- 
cedures, not with substantive issues. If pro- 
cedures are boring, then we need to relive 
(and we may have to) the days that brought 
about these radical reforms because there is 
nothing boring about being thrown in jail to 
languish without a speedy trial, or to be 
accused of crime without ever seeing the 
accuser. 

Human freedom is wrapped up in develop- 
ing better procedures . . in developing 
government by law in contrast to govern- 
ment by men. 

I am asked why I am a conservative when 
I seem to have such “liberal” views on civil 
rights. The answer is that the Bill of Rights 
. - indeed the structure of government es- 
tablished in the U.S. Constitution is still, by 
today’s standards, radical. We as a society 
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are still far from attaining these radical 
ideals. Almost as far as we are from attaining 
the still radical ideals set forth in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. As a conservative I seek 
to conserve these radical thoughts as the 
basis for the ongoing of our society. 

I wrote a lengthy and critical letter sev- 
eral years ago to a distinguished group of 
Republican intellectuals who were seeking 
to establish programs and a platform for the 
Republican Party because this group, it 
seemed to me, had lost sight of the fact that 
Congress in design and ideal was to be the 
study and deliberative body to develop pro- 
grams and platforms. I tried to spell out my 
criticism with many specific examples and 
because I was somewhat in despair I con- 
cluded my letter with the following state- 
ment which I believe to be of fundamental 
importance in America today. 

“I feel that a political party can and must 
be built around the fundamental and simple 
principles of proper representative govern- 
ment which I have sought to enunciate. I 
hope it will be the Republican Party but if 
our party fails to base its program on these 
principles then this must be done through 
& new political organization set up for this 
purpose, It can only be done through people 
who are willing to enter the political arena to 
be elected by the people. It cannot be done by 
people who sit on the sidelines and who fail 
to study the picture but who, nonetheless 
seek to enter on an intermittent basis to 
make opinion and render decisions, ignoring 
those who are waging what battle is being 
waged. This amateur approach lends aid and 
comfort to today’s enemy of representative 
government, who, whatever else he is, is a 
seasoned professional political infighter.” 


A Long Way To Go 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
especially important that we not jump 
to advance conclusions on the develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
other dictatorships in Eastern Europe. 
The State Department, of course, is hap- 
pily but erroneously reporting that de- 
velopments there justify its bridge-build- 
ing concept whereas the opposite is true 
since the forces of change were not those 
in the good graces of our Department of 
State. The Wall Street Journal, in its 
March 26 edition, carried one of the most 
objective articles on these developments 
that I have seen. The article follows: 


A Lone Way To Go 


The ferment rippling through Eastern Eu- 
rope again stirs the hope that communism 
will eventually evolve into something less 
threatening than it has been. The important 
thing for U.S., though, is to distinguish hope 
from dreams. 

It is more than merely gloating to see good 
news in the recent troubles of Communist 
rulers. In Poland students take to the streets 
demanding greater intellectual and personal 
freedom. In Czechoslovakia old-line Com- 
munists are ousted from the government. 
Rumania thumbs its nose at Moscow by walk- 
ing out of a Communist unity conference. 
And in the Soviet Union itself, trials of writ- 
ers set off petitioning and protesting scarcely 
imaginable in former times. 

These developments are encouraging be- 
cause they show the Communist high priests 
have not succeeded in conditioning their 
youth. One of the most frightening aspects 
of Communist dictatorship has been the im- 
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age of succeeding generations nurtured from 
infancy on the idea they are merely servants 
of the state, and on the doctrine of perpetual 
hostility toward non-Communist nations. 
The human spirit has again proved too dur- 
able for that, and its resilience means that 
even in communism there remains a po- 
tential for evolution. 

Upon achieving power, the Communists 
were unable to reconcile dogma with reality. 
Economic progress required material incen- 
tives, which have an inherent implication of 
the importance of individual desires. Scien- 
tific progress required a measure of intellec- 
tual freedom, always dangerous to dogma, 
Stalinism bred de-Stalinization, with its im- 
plicit admission that the state and Party are 
capable of evil. 

For all these reasons, the notion has been 
loosed that Marxist writ as interpreted by 
the Party is not after all infallible. No future 
Communist leader will find it easy to put 
that genie back in the bottle. 

These observations, however, do not neces- 
sarily end with the tag line that we shall all 
live happily ever after. The problem is that 
too many Americans leap to that dangerous 
conclusion every time they see the least 
portent of a less illiberal type of communism. 
In some circles, any mention of a Commu- 
nist threat is met with an automatic re- 
joinder about the end of “monolithic world 
communism.” As if Russia alone, or China 
alone, could not threaten our security. 

Communist ideology undeniably does re- 
tain all that cant about world revolution, 
and about the use of force and the rest. 
Evolution may dull this appeal and alter the 
meaning of its words, but it is not likely to 
do so either quickly or completely. 

When Communist nations like China or 
North Vietnam feel nationalistic urging to- 
ward expansion, the ideology will be there to 
feed the fire. The same ideology seems likely 
to stick as a residue in even a relatively civi- 
lized Communist state; Tito, for instance, has 
recently been calling for new militancy in the 
name of world communism. 

Anyone who doubts that communism re- 
mains a real menace need only look at the 
world. Despite any differences, the Soviets 
and the Chinese apparently have in some 
ways armed the Vietcong better than we have 
armed the South Vietnamese. On their own, 
the Soviets apparently played a huge part 
in precipitating war in the Middle East and 
using its aftermath to further their pene- 
tration. They are rapidly building a larger 
strategic missile force; perhaps they will stop 
at “parity” as some optimistic strategists as- 
sume. But don’t bet on it. 

This record must be kept firmly in mind 
in evaluating whether Communist evolution 
or internal dissension means its menace has 
been reduced to the point where the U.S. 
can relax. If one looks realistically at the 
whole record, instead of dreamingly at parts 
of it, one conclusion is inescapable. 

To wit, the Communist world has come a 
long way since Stalin, but it has a long way 
to go. 


Johnson Backed 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to submit for the reading of my col- 
leagues a forthright and candid letter 
which was written by one of my constitu- 
ents, Rabbi Samuel Silver, and which 
appeared in today’s New York Times edi- 
torial page. In his letter which follows, 
Rabbi Silver points to the very real facts 
which surround the bid for the Demo- 
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cratic presidential nomination, the power 
of the Presidency and the desire for peace 
borne by all Americans—and especially 
the President: 

JoHNSON BACKED 
To the EDITOR: 

Whoa, everyone! That New Hampshire pri- 
mary wasn’t all that significant. 

Remember, the Johnson forces hardly cam- 
paigned. Remember, to vote for Johnson it 
Was necessary to write his name in. 

Remember, people are anxious for peace. 

Had President Johnson campaigned against 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, the results would 
have been different. 

As for the voters’ desire for a peace candi- 
date, remember that Johnson, too, wants 
peace. And he may bring it off before the 
election. 

Some of the New Hampshire voters opted 
for McCarthy because they thought of him 
as a liberal. Well, Johnson is more liberal 
than McCarthy, as anyone can discover by 
comparing the Senator’s record in voting 
with Johnson's record in proposing lesisla- 
tion. 

And let’s bear in mind what one of your 
reporters said: Estes Kefauver once won all 
the primaries and couldn’t even get close to 
the nomination. 

Rabbi SAMUEL M. SILVER. 

STAMFORD, CONN., March 15, 1968. 


Baltimore’s Innovation in Creating New 
Housing While Renewal Area Is De- 


veloped 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Congress created the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development it de- 
clared that the general welfare and secu- 
rity of the Nation and the health and 
living standards of our people require, 
as a matter of national purpose, sound 
development of the Nation’s communi- 
ties and metropolitan areas in which the 
vast majority of its people live and work. 

As a Representative in Congress from 
the Greater Baltimore area, the largest 
city south of the Mason-Dixon line, I 
was very pleased to note that HUD has 
praised Baltimore’s practical way of 
creating new housing while an urban re- 
newal area is being developed. I have 
been a strong supporter of the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to provide optimum assist- 
ance for housing and for the develop- 
ment of our country’s cities and com- 
munities on behalf of the people who live 
and work in them. 

Believing that Baltimore’s innovation 
in this regard may be helpful to other 
communities, I insert the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development’s re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD: 

Park Space USED AS HOUSING SITES, THEN 
REPLACED WITH CLEARED RENEWAL LAND 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Nation’s sixth larg- 

est city—has hit on an ideal but practical 

way of creating new housing while an urban 
renewal area is being developed. 

The city is converting existing park land in 
the renewal area into housing sites for low- 
and moderate-income housing and then re- 
placing the parkland with land cleared for 
redevelopment. This approach is being used 
when no other land is available. 
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The plan already has been incorporated in 
two Baltimore urban renewal projects 
financed by the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development—the Harlem Park I 
project, completed in June 1958, and the Gay 
Street I project, where planning is under 
way with a $4,861,539 HUD grant. 

In the 20-acre Harlem Park project area 
in West Baltimore, a school was built on half 
of a large city park. Later on, dilapidated 
buildings in the center of the area were 
demolished and space was provided for the 
city to build 29 “mini” parks to replace the 
park space used for the school. 


NEW PARKS MORE CONVENIENT 


The new parks include more acreage for 
park and recreation use than the former 
park, and they are more convenient for the 
residents. No two of the 29 new parks are 
alike. Some feature basketball courts and 
cycling facilities; some are for adult recrea- 
tion; some for small children exclusively and 
some for older children. 

In the 52-acre Gay Street I project area 
in East Baltimore—bounded by Monument, 
Eden and Biddle streets and Broadway—the 
city plans to use half of Madison Square for 


Federal Housing Administration insured 
moderate-income housing for displaced 
families. 


The project will proceed in “checkerboard” 
fashion by demolishing structures elsewhere 
in the project area and building new housing 
and creating new park land. Then families 
will be moved into new housing in another 
section of the project area. Work then will 
proceed on the third and fourth phases of the 
checkerboard operation in a way which will 
provide orderly relocation with a minimum 
of hardship. 

The Gay Street project will add nine acres 
to the present 25 acres of residential land and 
will more than double the existing 3% acres 
of recreation land. 

Baltimore, one of the first cities to make 
community organization an integral part of 
its urban renewal operations, is proud of 
the relationship between project area resi- 
dents and redevelopment and planning of- 
ficials. More than 40 meetings have taken 
place between the city’s Planning Depart- 
ment and Gay Streeet I project area residents 
and merchants. The plan for using park 
space for housing and then replacing it is 
proudly referred to by the people of the area 
as “our plan“. 


State Marine, Soldier Die in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Michael D. Rolfe and Pfe. Vernie H. 
Powers, two fine young men from Mary- 
land, were killed in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend their bravery and honor their 
memories by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

STATE MARINE, SOLDIER DIE IN VIETNAM 

A 20-year-old Maryland marine has been 
killed in Vietnam, the Defense Department 
announced yesterday. And the name of a 
Maryland soldier, missing since December, 
has been added to the fatal casualty list. 

Cpl. Michael D. Rolfe, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Rolfe, of Rising Sun, Md., died 
March 8, when his amphibious tank hit a 
mine in a river near the buffer zone. 

Pfc. Vernie H. Powers, 20, of 346 Upper- 
landing road, Baltimore, was reported miss- 
ing in action on December 24. His wife, Mrs. 
Ruth C. Powers, was notified yesterday that, 
since he had not been found within the 
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90-day period, his name was added to the 
list of fatalities. 

Corporal Rolfe, a native of Radford, Va., 
grew up in Wilmington, Del., where he grad- 
uated from John Dickinson High School. 

After he enlisted in the Marines in October, 
1966, he received basic training at Parris Is- 
land, S.C., and amphibious tank training in 
Camp Pendleton, Cal. 

He was stationed at Quantico, Va., before 
he was sent to Vietnam, where he worked as 
a chief mechanic for only seventeen days be- 
fore his death. 

He wrote home about the rocket and mor- 
tar attacks on his camp and about the Cam- 
bodian mountains which he could see in the 
distance, his mother, Mrs. Donald Rolfe, said. 

Besides his parents, his survivors include a 
brother, Donald K. Rolfe, of Rising Sun, and 
his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick K. 
Williams, of Dublin, Va., and Mrs, Grace C. 
Rolfe, of Elkton, Md. 

Private Powers, a native of Pound, Va., 
came to Baltimore at the age of 3. He at- 
tended schools in Glen Burnie. 

He joined the Army in July, 1966, and was 
stationed in Germany before he was sent to 
Vietnam in August. He was a member of 
Company C the 4th Infantry Division. 

Besides his wife, his survivors include his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Powers; four 
brothers, Harold Powers, Nolan Powers, Jerry 
Powers and Owen Powers, and a sister, Miss 
Pamela Powers, all of Baltimore. 


The Alewife Problem in Lake Michigan 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall a series of conferences were launched 
to meet the threat of pollution and re- 
lated complications in Lake Michigan. 
Like so many situations involving Gov- 
ernment, the advance fanfare is not 
being matched with practical programs. 
Therefore, I feel that an editorial on 
March 18, by radio station WBBM, Chi- 
cago, is especially timely, since it ad- 
dresses itself to practical steps that must 
be taken to control the alewife problem 
in Lake Michigan. The editorial follows: 

ALEWIVES 


Just about a month ago, we mentioned 
that Lake Michigan faces another summer 
of trouble due to alewives. At that time, we 
called for the use of trawlers to help catch 
and dispose of alewives when they start to 
die-off by the millions. 

There has been some talk of using the 
Coho salmon as a means of controlling the 
alewives population. It is a sound theory. 
But the trouble is that only the State of 
Michigan has taken part in this effort. And 
although the number of Coho salmon are 
increasing, it is still not enough to make a 
dent in the alewife population, And it may 
be two years—perhaps more—before the sal- 
mon do have a major effect. 

Meantime, we've got that messy alewife 
situation to handle. A recent conference of 
officials from Indiana, Michigan, Dlinois and 
Wisconsin approved a “crash program” to 
curb the problem of alewives this summer. 
It will involve the use of commercial trawi- 
ers. They'll skim off dead alewives before 
they reach the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Then tons of the dead fish will be dumped at 
land disposal sites and buried. 

The Department of the Interior says it is 
willing to put up half of an estimated $500,- 
000 needed to pay for a six-week trawler pro- 
gram. The other half will have to come from 
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Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
This program—to be effective—must get un- 
derway next month. We think the four states 
involved should act swiftly to provide the 
necessary funds for the alewife p: 

We urge Illinois officials to act promptly. 


Citizens’ Criticism of Police in Arlington 
Called Unfair 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
44 years, has just announced that all 
crime has increased 16 percent over the 
past year, with the increase being 23 
percent in the big cities. These are dis- 
turbing statistics and come at a time 
when much criticism is being aimed at 
many fine police departments through- 
out America. Often this criticism origi- 
nates in studies by advisory committees 
and commissions, who mean well but 
who have limited knowledge and experi- 
ence in the thankless, dangerous, and 
sometimes tragic duties of the police 
officer. 

One of the fine police departments in 
the East is protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens in Arlington County. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Sunday Star of 
March 10, 1968: 

CITIZENS’ CRITICISM OF POLICE IN ARLINGTON 
CALLED UNFAIR 
(By Brian Kelly) 

A largely critical citizens’ report on Arling- 
ton’s police department was criticized 
roundly in turn before the Arlington County 
Board yesterday. 

Commonwealth’s Atty. William J. Hassan 
and a spokesman for the county's Police 
Beneficiary Association charged the report 
was unduly critical, inaccurate or deficient 
in giving due credit in certain areas, 

County Board Chairman Thomas W. 
Richards singled out one of the 73-page re- 
port’s few laudatory statements as he 
thanked the 18-member citizens’ panel that 
produced the report. 

The section that Richards read aloud said 
the report’s criticisms should not “obscure 
the fact that upon occasions the depart- 
ment has performed well indeed; that there 
are many excellent officers in the depart- 
ment, and that the county is indebted for 
the conscientious performance of duty and 
acts of valor by these officers.” 

TOOK NO ACTION 

The governing body took no action on the 
panel’s 30 proposed improvements, but in- 
structed County Manager Bert W. Johnson 
to prepare a staff analysis of the recommen- 
dations. 

Chiefly, the report criticized the police 
department’s leadership. It also charged that 
officers were given almost no in-service train- 
ing, and little direction and policy guidance 
from the top. The report also called for a 
new entrance requirement or the equivalent 
new entrance requirement of two years of 
college studies, or the equivalent for future 
recruits and similar educational levels for 
future promotions within the police force. 

It recommended increasing the officer 
strength from 235 to 300 and construction 
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of a modern new police headquarters in five 
years. 
; “GROUP PROBLEM” 

Theodore R. Groom, chairman of the citi- 
zens’ panel, told the board that his group 
carefully avoided singling out Police Chief 
(Maj.) William G. Fawver for criticism, be- 
cause it appeared that the department’s al- 
leged leadership deficiencies was a “group 
problem.” 

Groom suggested that “perhaps” manager 
Johnson and the county board itself have 
failed to pass sufficient direction down the 
chain of command to the police department. 
He said the goal of his group’s proposals was 
to create an unexcelled, professional police 
force for the community. 

Hassan charged the report was factually 
erroneous, because it failed to note that he 
had given police officers continuous lectures 
and training on new state laws and the 
effects of recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
relating to police and court procedures. 

The Arlington prosecutor also said the 
study group gave the department’s leader- 
ship no credit for building “one of the best 
police departments on the East Coast” in the 
last 20 years. 

MENTIONS DEDICATION 


He declared Arlington police veterans who 
dedicated their lives and careers to the 
county force “ought not to be criticized or 
pointed out for a lack of education.” He said 
many of them began their working careers in 
the depression or immediately after World 
War II, when economic conditions or mili- 
tary service blocked their educational hopes. 

Officer William C. Jeunette, head of the 
beneficiary association, said, “We feel that 
certain sections of the report were harshly 
worded and placed undue criticism on cer- 
tain sections and men of the police depart- 
ment.” He also criticized press coverage of 
the report and its public release a week be- 
fore yesterday’s meeting. 

However, Jeunette said his group also wel- 
comed “constructive criticism” in the report 
and realized the “urgent need” for imple- 
mentation of some of its recommendations, 

In reply to Jeunette, Republican board 
member Ned R. Thomas commented, “This 
is a generation of beating policemen over the 
head.” 

Independent Jay E. Ricks said he disagreed 
with the proposal calling for added educa- 
tion as a basic requirement for future pro- 
motions, on top of the proposed college edu- 
cation for recruits. 

In another development, the board ap- 
proved a use permit for operation of a “half- 
way house” for newly released jail inmates 
seeking help in finding jobs and in reenter- 
ing society. The halfway house will be oper- 
ated at 1036 S. Highland St., by the Good 
News Mission, an Arlington-based group that 
offers religious guidance for jail inmates. 


Meet Benjamin Banneker 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Benja- 
min Banneker was introduced to the 
readers of Tom Wicker in the March 26, 
1968, New York Times. 

Students of history, especially those 
living in the Nation’s Capital, may al- 
ready have met Mr. Banneker. I feel, 
however, that most Americans will never 
have heard of him. He was one of the 
most distinguished men of his day and 
was one of three who determined the 
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original boundaries of the present city of 
Washington. 

Mr. Banneker was a Negro, and trag- 
ically this is why very few have met him. 
His contribution to the Nation, no doubt 
because he was black, is usually omitted 
in the textbooks from which we learn of 
our past. 

There are many like Mr. Banneker— 
Negro Americans who, unknown to the 
public, white and black, have helped to 
make our Nation what it is and have 
been banished from the pages of our 
“history.” 

What we do not know has hurt us. Mr. 
Wicker states it well in his article when 
he says: 

This all-white education (a matter quite 
distinct from the question of pupil segrega- 
tion) has been responsible for what James 
Baldwin called “A feeling of no past, no 
present and no future” in Negro children; it 
has made black soldiers in Vietnam unaware 
that they are part of a long and valorous 
tradition, and it has obviously been a large 
factor in the lack of self-esteem noticeable 
in many older Negroes. 

It is equally obvious that the practical 
expunging of the Negro from the record of 
the past is bound to have had its subtle effect 
on white attitudes. If white men do not know 
that black men helped win American inde- 
pendence and pacify the continent it is a lot 
easier to talk glibly of “giving” the Negro 
his rights only when he has “earned” them. 


Mr. Speaker, I think there is a deep 
need in our Nation today to make the 
record of our past an honest one—to 
acknowledge and honor that which we 
have received from our Negro citizens in 
establishing this democracy. 

I hope the Congress will give full con- 
sideration to the legislation introduced 
by myself and several Members of the 
House to establish a Commission on 
Negro History and Culture. I think this 
is a valuable step, but only the first one, 
in writing honest history. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD at 
this point the article by Tom Wicker: 

In THE NATION: MEET BENJAMIN BANNEKER 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, March 25.— We hold these 
truths to be self-evident,” wrote Thomas 
Jefferson in 1776, in the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

“But, sir,” Benjamin Banneker protested, 
in a 1791 letter to Jefferson, “how pitiable is 
it to reflect, that although you were so fully 
convinced of the benevolence of the Father 
of Mankind, and of his equal and impartial 
distribution of these rights and privileges, 
which he hath conferred upon them, that you 
should at the same time counteract his mer- 
cies, in detaining by fraud and violence so 
numerous a part of my brethren, under 
groaning captivity, and cruel oppression .. .” 


A DISTINGUISHED NEGRO 


Banneker, these lines make plain, was a 
Negro, one of the most distinguished of his 
day; he is described as follows in “The Black 
Power Revolt,” a collection of essays edited 
by Floyd B. Barbour: “One of a team of 
three who determined the boundaries of the 
present city of Washington, Banneker pub- 
lished annually after 1792 a widely used al- 
manac devised by himself.“ 

In fact, Banneker seized the opportunity 
to chide Jefferson in a covering letter for a 
copy of he almanac which he was sending to 
the great Virginian, who undoubtedly wel- 
comed it with the interest he showed for any- 
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thing scientific. It is too bad that so few 
today, white or black, know anything about 
this remarkable early American. 

That is true also of, say Dr. John S. Rock, 
a Boston physician who also became, be- 
fore the Civil War, the first black man ad- 
mitted to legal practice before the Supreme 
Court; nor do many Americans realize that 
& black man came over the Atlantic with 
Columbus, well before the Mayflower; an- 
other explored the West with Lewis and 
Clark, and another went to the North Pole 
with Peary. 

Tom Johnson of this newspaper has just 
returned from several months in Vietnam, 
during which he made a close study of the 
attitudes of the black soldiers who make up 
more than 60 per cent of the Army there. 
One of his most curious was that 
many of them believed that, in Vietnam, 
Negroes were for the first time getting a 
chance to prove themselves as fighting men, 
and that this belief pushed many of them to 
excel as soldiers, 

Few of them knew, Johnson found, that 
thousands of Negroes served under George 
Washington in the American Revolution and 
under Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812; 
that black troops acquitted themselves well 
on both sides in the Civil War, and that a 
large number of the storied cavalrymen who 
cleared the Indians from the old West were 
black men. 

This is just one more result of the all-white 
orientation of American society and culture— 
that most deepseated and unquenchable form 
of racism which is neither malignant nor 
expressed, but unconscious. It is this orien- 
tation which has virtually eliminated from 
American education any study of the origins, 
the development, the cultural and social con- 
tributions and even the simplest history of 
more than 10 per cent of the population. 

This all-white education (a matter quite 
distinct from the question of pupil segrega- 
tion) has been responsible for what James 
Baldwin called “A feeling of no past, no pres- 
ent and no future” in Negro children; it has 
made black soldiers in Vietnam unaware 
that they are part of a long and valorous 
tradition, and it has obviously been a large 
factor in the lack of self-esteem noticeable in 
many older Negroes. 

THE SUBTLE EFFECTS 


It is equally obvious that the practical 
expunging of the Negro from the record of 
the past is bound to have had its subtle effect 
on white attitudes. If white men do not know 
that black men helped win American inde- 
pendence and pacify the continent, it is a lot 
easier to talk glibly of “giving” the Negro his 
rights only when he has “earned” them. 

Representative James Scheuer of New York 
has been looking into all this with a view 
to establishing a commission on Negro history 
and culture. No doubt that would help; but 
the greater need is for school boards, teachers’ 
associations and textbook publishers to take 
some direct, practical action against this kind 
of mindless racism. 


Melvindale Resident Tells Story of Band 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Melvindale High School band, in my 
congressional district, recently observed 
the 40th anniversary of its organization. 
Present for this milestone event was 
Joseph Vandervest, the band’s original 
director, who this month celebrated his 
90th birthday. 
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Originally organized as a group of 
ninth graders, the Melvindale High 
School band today is one of the finest 
bands in the United States, and has won 
nationwide recognition under the leader- 
ship of its present director, Mr. Lincoln 
Naumoff. 

A very excellent history of the band 
was published last week in the Mellus 
Newspapers, under the byline of Pearl 
Kastran. The information was compiled 
by Sylvia Dragos, a past president of the 
Melvindale High School Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

In recognition of this outstanding mu- 
sical group, Mr. Speaker, I include Mrs. 
Kastran’s article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


NINETY-YEAR-OLD DIRECTOR CITED: MELVIN- 
DALE RESIDENT TELLS STORY OF BAND 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The information for the 
following article was compiled by Sylvia 
Dragos, a long-time resident of Melvindale 
and a past president of the Melvindale High 
School Alumni Association.) 

(By Pearl Kastran) 

In 1928, a group of ninth-graders in the 
newly opened Quandt High School, in north- 
ern Allen Park, which was a small village at 
that time, decided that they wanted to form 
a school band. The school site is in what is 
now the Melvindale-Northern Allen Park 
School District. 

Sunday afternoon, during the high school 
band’s fortieth year, all instrumental music 
groups in the district participated in a con- 
cert to honor Joseph Vandervest, the band’s 
first director, who will mark his ninetieth 
birthday tomorrow. The program, “Bands in 
Review,” also was in tribute to the ninth- 
graders who formed the first band. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


During the concert, held at the present 
Melvindale High School, establishment of the 
Joseph Vandervest Assistance Scholarship 
was announced by Lincoln Naumoff, director 
of music for the school district, and Robert 
C. Nunn, principal of the high school. The 
grant was set up by the 24 original band 
members and the director to give assistance 
to students who hope to pursue musical 
careers. Sylvia Dragos is serving as scholar- 
ship-fund chairman. 

A record, “Musically Speaking,” which was 
made by the present high school band under 
the direction of Naumoff will be sent to 
Vandervest, who lives in retirement with his 
wife, Edith, at Copemish, Michigan. The 
record was accepted at the concert on behalf 
of Vandervest by Edward A. Vitez, originator 
of the first band. 

Vitez was one of the six students who, in 
1928, approached Grace Uhl, a music teacher 
in the school] system, about forming a band. 
She encouraged the students, who hoped to 
form not only a band but also an orchestra. 


ORIGINAL BAND 


In addition to Vitez, who played the violin, 
other original band members included Mar- 
cus Brant, drums; Verner Collins, violin; 
Almeda Meissner, tenor saxophone; Julia 
Vitez, violin and saxophone, and the late 
William Wolchak, clarinet (he was the first 
Melvindale man killed in action of the sec- 
ond world war). 

Assisted by Miss Uhl, the small group of 
musicians met and played for the remainder 
of the 1928 school session. The members pro- 
vided their own instruments. 

There were fewer than 700 boys and girls 
enrolled in the entire school system in 1928, 
at Quandt and the Dasher and Kaier elemen- 
tary schools. That number was almost 
matched Sunday by the total of music stu- 
8 participating in the combined con- 


The efforts of the first musical group were 
so impressive that the school board in 1929 
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hired the high school’s first band director, 
Vandervest, a native of Ludington. 


UNIFORMS CHOSEN 


Vandervest organized the first formal high 
school band at that time. Soon the initial six 
musicians were joined by other students, 
and many still provided their own musical 
instruments, Also during the first year, the 
band decided to purchase uniforms, and this 
led to the selection of the school’s colors— 
red and white. 

The urst formal picture of the Melvindale 
High School band was taken in 1929 and 
later appeared in the Aileron-1931, the first 
yearbook. The photograph showed the mem- 
bers in their new uniforms—mostly with 
bell-bottom, flannel trousers (only two of 
the girls elected to wear white skirts), long- 
sleeved white shirts, red broadcloth capes 
(lined in white) and overseas caps, embla- 
zoned with the school letters. 

The roster of the first official high school 
band included the names of many pioneer 
Downriver families. 

OTHERS JOIN 

In addition to the “original six,” the first 
roll included Edward Arico, James Bernth, 
Mary Carver, Iva Cherry, Joseph Coffey, 
Marian French, James Kane, Bertha Mc- 
Kitrick, Marie Perras, William Radakovech, 
Carl Sauer, Melvin Schonfeld, Irene Stone, 
Elizabeth Theeck, Harold Tomlin, Margaret 
Trobaugh, Dorothy Weissenstine and Helen 
Winters. 

Among the band’s favorite selections dur- 
ing the late twenties and early thirties were 
“Poet and Peasant,” “Chimes of Normandy,” 
“Southern Cross” and “In a Persian Market.” 

Many of the boys in the band were mem- 
bers of the football squad. Between quarters, 
those with dual roles would rush to join the 
high-stepping musicians as they marched 
onto the field to the shrill, booming “oomp- 
pa-pa-ing” of their instruments. 


Letter From Vietnam 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I recently re- 
ceived a letter from one of my constitu- 
ents, Mrs. Joyce Holder, who wrote to 
me while she was visiting her husband in 
Saigon during the Vietcong Tet offensive. 
Mrs. Holder’s clearly stated, poignant 
commentary on the tragedy of our in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia has meaning 
for all of us in this Congress, and I, 
therefore, commend her letter to the 
particular attention of my colleagues, as 
follows: 


SERVICES AND SUPPORTS SQUAD, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Congressman ALPHONZO BELL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sır: Pardon the informality, but peo- 
ple dispense with formalities at times like 
this. 

My husband left his apt. this a.m. at 8:00 
to go to his office at the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon. At 8:30 pm. the Embassy was 
bombed and now its 10:45 p.m. I have cleaned 
the house, scrubbed the floors, washed the 
dishes, smoked cigarettes and drank coffee 
and kept tuned to the radio. At 10:00 we had 
the radio report that 19 V.C. were killed, 
and the embassy secured at 9:30. At 9:00 
troops landed by helicopter on the Embassy 
roof-top. News is scarce—every 20 minutes 
or so there is an announcement that all ci- 
villans and government employees are to stay 
in their “billets” ‘til further notice—’til 
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given an “all clear” from the provost mar- 
shall. So, I wait, and I have prayed for my 
husband's safety, and now I want to write 
you, because someone is responsible for the 
terribly twisted thinking in the U.S. that has 
led to this attack on American installations 
(9 of them at latest report) in Saigon. 

This started last night at 3:00 a.m. or there 
abouts—I was awakened by a grenade near- 
by. There is a police station near our apt., so 
it is a target for attack. There were machine 
guns tattering away and recoilless rifles 
whining out. My husband and I listened 
in the darkness. He told me that our build- 
ing is solidly built, and the walls wouldn't 
be penetrated by machine gun bullets. He 
also told me the bathroom is the safest 
place in case of a bombing. Once they drove 
down this street and fired 4 shots—by day 
light it had quieted. 

The streets are not completely deserted. 
Little crowds of Vietnamese are standing in 
door ways, at the corner, and a few are walk- 
ing or riding bicycles—only a few cars go 
by—this is the downtown area where traf- 
fic is usually at its peak. Our children are 
in Manila, Philippines. I was allowed to 
come here for the Tet holiday. Seven days, 
including traveling time. It costs $168.00 
round trip, and I shall come each time I 
am allowed to—because this city is a human 
cess pool and if my presence here can 
brighten and cheer my husband a little I'll 
make the trip. Did you know every Com- 
munist “dove”, “pacifist or plain “nut” 
can enter this country at any time with im- 
punity? Wives are not allowed to visit with- 
out express permission from the U.S. Gov.! 

I want you to know that I blame you and 
every lawmaker, every Senator, every Con- 
gressman, present and past Presidents for 
this ghastly situation here. You are directly 
responsible for these American lives being 
lost each day. You have the opportunity to 
speak out to tell the people, to let them 
know what is happening here. You must 
shake the American public out of this 
stupor that has caused and resulted in a 
terribly worsening conflict here. Thousands 
of infiltrators have and are pouring into this 
country and they have 400,000 troops fully 
trained ready, ready, ready. That’s only the 
beginning if S. Vietnam falls Laos, Thailand, 
Cambodia will be gone within days. Why 
aren't you shouting this from the roof tops 
there in Washington? Our country is in 
peril—our boys and husbands are being 
killed and still you debate the right and 
wrong the “morality” of this war—what- 
ever that means! We must win now, now, 
now. Two years ago it was past due. 

I’m ashamed of the poor showing America 
is making for herself—whatever happened to 
the men that could stand up to aggression 
and be counted there in Washington? God! 
You've all lost your minds in an endless 
“dialogue” while these guns keep on whining, 
and our men keep on dying. Why don’t you 
care? We put our faith in you and elected 
you to lead us wisely and all you do is talk 
about morals, when we need action. 

Muster your courage, and stop procrastinat- 
ing with talk. If you believe America deserves 
to endure, see that we win, here, now! 

Yours truly, 
Joyce HOLDER. 


You’ve Got a Right—Part 3 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I included in the 
Recorp the first two scripts in the series, 
“Youve Got a Right,” presented by 
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Group W, the Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co., to acquaint citizens with their 
constitutional rights and civil liberties. 
Today I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress the third in this 
series, on self-incrimination and the fifth 
amendment. This program was broad- 
cast in Baltimore over WJZ-TV on Feb- 
ruary 1: 
[Group W—Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.] 
You've Gor A RIGHT 
(The Fifth Amendment (Self-Incrimina- 
tion), Written and Produced by Robert 
Lewis Shayon; Directed by Henry Behar) 
PART 3 
Cast 


Director: Staats Cotsworth. 

Actor 1 (Campion): Clifford David. 

Actor 2 (Mallory Brennan) : John Harkins, 

Actor 3 (LaBelle, Sir John Banks): Addison 
Powell. 

Actor 4 (Inglis, Lord Keeper Coventry): 
David Hurst. 

Actor 5 (Strauch) : Paul Stevens. 

Actor 6 (Lilburn) : Dan Travanti. 

Actor 7: Conrad Jameson. 

Actor 8; Dick Kilbride. 


Prologue 


Music-. U. of an ordinary stage work- 
light on a stand. 

Camera pulls back, pans high and reveals 
Actor 1 sitting in a plain Elizabethean chair, 
in a pool of light. He wears a priest's robe of 
a 16th century English order. 

Actor 1, I was kept a long time in prison. 
Twice I was put to the torture rack to con- 
fess that I was plotting against the Queen. 
In my trial I could not lift up my hand to 
take the oath, They had torn out my fingers 
in an effort 

(Camera has pulled back to show Director, 
script in hand, kneeling on a step a little 
below the Actor.) 

Dmecror (interrupts). You'll have to hold 
out your hand. When you do it, show it, 

Acror 1 (raises his hands). They had torn 
out my fingers in an effort to extract 
“the truth.” 

Director (Stands up). Remember, Father 
Campion speaks to us across almost 400 years. 

Actor 1. Right. 

Director (Projects). Music—hold down in 
the und, 

Vorce (off camera). Okay. 

Dmecror, Places for the next scene. 

Lights go up, revealing a rehearsal. (The 
set is a grouping of steps and platforms in 
limbo. The first scene we witnessed was 
played at the very top level, center, where 
there are two period chairs. Actor 1 sat in one 
of the chairs. The level below had a long 
judges’ bench, with nine judicial chairs, sug- 
gesting an imposing courtroom. On the next. 
level, below, to the left—is a smaller and less 
imposing judges’ bench, with one chair. On 
the level below that, to the right, is a still 
less imposing judges’ bench, with one chair. 
At stage-level, center, there is a witness chair. 
To the left, stage-level, is an ordinary table 
and chair with a phone on it, legal books and 
papers, a judge’s gavel. Actor 1—in the 
priest’s robe—descends to the second highest 
level and sits in the last chair, left. 7 other 
actors take their places in the judges’ chairs 
(we have 9 actors in all, including Director). 
The center chair is empty, for the Director. 
Actor 6 who sits in the last chair, right, wears 
a 17th century English Puritan costume, but 
no hat. All the other actors wear informal 
rehearsal clothes.) 

Dimector (To Camera), We're a repertory 
company, 9 actors rehearsing freedom—more 
specifically, the Bill of Rights—the first 10 
Amendments to the Constitution. We're 
working on the 5th; which includes among 
other rights, this guarantee: “No person shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
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witness against himself.“ We all play many 
roles, 

We wear costumes occasionally, We sug- 
gest our settings; and we're always arguing 
about the issues. The author of our play? 
We the people of the United States—in col- 
laboration with a long line of ghosts. (He 
turns and walks up to the long bench to join 
the other actors) 

ANNOUNCER (Off camera). Group W, the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, pre- 
sents “You've Got A Right“ a series of pro- 
grams dedicated to the proposition that “a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental princi- 
ples is absolutely necessary to secure the 
blessings of liberty.” 

DIRECTOR. Time, 1964. Place, the United 
States Supreme Court. Case—Malloy vs. 


Hogan. 

MaLLox (Actor 2). Tm William Malloy, the 
petitioner. 

Dmectror (off camera). Malloy works as a 
bartender sometimes, he is an ex-serviceman, 
he fought in World War 2 and was wounded. 

MALLOY (Actor 2). I live in Connecticut, 
where I've been held in contempt of a local 
court. Technically, I’m behind bars in Hart- 
ford County jail. 

DIRECTOR. The question the Supreme Court 
is deciding is whether Malloy shall be re- 
leased or compelled to return to this witness 
chair. Three years ago Malloy refused to an- 
swer certain questions on the grounds that 
he might incriminate himself. This man 
asked him those questions. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). John D. LaBelle, attor- 
ney for the State of Connecticut. 

INdLIs (Actor 4). I was the presiding Judge 
in the action involving Malloy. 

Director. He held Malloy in contempt for 
refusing to answer the questions which the 
court considered proper. 

Inciis (Actor 4). The Honorable Ernest A. 
Inglis, Connecticut judge, sitting as a state 
referee in a Grand Jury investigation into 
gambling. 

DIRECTOR. These three men wait to hear 
the Supreme Court decision; as does Harold 
Strauch, attorney for Malloy. 

And in the minds of the justices—where 
the past throws long shadows—two ghosts 
wait. 

CAMPION (Actor 1). Father Edmund Cam- 
pion—a Jesuit Priest of the 16th century. 
“Blessed Campion” they called me. 

LILBURN (Actor 6). John Lilburn, born a 
Puritan, died a Quaker—almost a hundred 
years after Father Campion. “Freedom John” 
they called me. The pain of mortal uncer- 
tainty afflicts us no more: yet, from our 
ghostly vantage point, we anticipate with 
disembodied curiosity, and some degree of 
preference the decision of the great Amer- 
ican Court. 

Campion (Actor 1). We represent a long 
line of martyrs—a few were celebrated, the 
rest nameless—who had some encounter with 
what you call “The Fifth Amendment“ —in 
other times, in other lands. We mean to take 
the pulse of your 20th century justice. 

ANNOUNCER (Off camera). In a moment 
“You've Got A Right” continues as Act I of 
the Fifth Amendment. 


Act 1 


Director. The court deliberates. Taking 
shape in its present mind is its future deci- 
sion. But clear in the court’s thoughts are 
the ancient chronicles of the law. .. the 
settled precedents .. . the contemporary is- 
sues ...and The Facts, 

Flashback. Scene 1, The beginning of Mal- 
loy vs. Hogan, in a grand jury investigation, 
Superior Court, Hartford, Connecticut, Janu- 
ary 16, 1961. Malloy, take the witness chair, 
Strauch, you're not in this scene, LaBelle, 
you're present—State Attorney. Conrad, 
you're the fourth person in the room. Any 
questions? 

ACTOR 8. You said this was a Grand Jury 
investigation. Where's the rest of the Grand 
Jury? 
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Director. Under Connecticut law, an in- 
vestigation into crime may be conducted by 
one man appointed by the court. 

Acror 8. Right! 

Dmector (To Malloy). How does Malloy 
feel? 

ACTOR 2. Scared. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). What is your name? 

MaLLor. William Malloy. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). On September 11, 
1959, were you arrested in Hartford ... and 
later convicted on charges of pool-selling? 

Maroy (Actor 2). I refuse to answer any 
questions on the ground that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Acror 8 (interrupts), What’s pool-selling? 

DIRECTOR. Bookie joint. 

Actor 2 (Malloy) (reverting to his actor 
personality). I and two other guys took bets 
over the telephone and relayed them to 
bookies. Cops raided us, I was fined and 
served 90 days. 

DIRECTOR, Go on. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). You understand, do 
you, that I am questioning about a matter 
on which you are already convicted and there 
can be no incrimination in that? 

Acror 8 (interrupts). Wait a minute. 
What’s this jazz about you can’t incrimi- 
nate yourself because you've already been 
convicted? 

Drrecror (to LaBelle). Addison? 

Actor 3. One of the other clauses of the 
Fifth Amendment—double jeopardy. Malloy 
couldn’t be convicted again for the old of- 
fense no matter what he said. 

Drrecror. Next question. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). When you were con- 
victed—for whom were you working? 

MaLLOY (Actor 2). I refuse to answer on 
the ground it may incriminate me. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). Who paid your fine? 
Do you know Mike Radeski? 

Maro (Actor 2). I refuse to answer that 
question on the ground it may incrimi- 
nate me. 

La BELLE (Actor 3). (To Referee). It seems, 
your Honor, the matter has to be referred for 
contempt. 

DIRECTOR. Okay. Your playing of Malloy is 
uncertain. How do you feel about him—hos- 
tile or sympathetic? 

Acror 2 (Malloy). Can't make up my mind. 
He broke the law once before. Where does 
he get the idea to take the Fifth anyway? 

Actor 3 (LaBelle). Everybody knows the 
5th. Especially people in the underworld. 

Actor 8. Only gangsters and communists 
take the 5th. People who are guilty. If a per- 
son's not guilty, he's got nothing to hide. 

Actor 5. The law recognizes that taking 
the 5th doesn’t necessarily mean you're 
guilty. All it means is that the district at- 
torney has to do the work of proving guilt. 

Actor 1 (Campion). That’s the whole 
point of the 5th. A civilized society doesn’t 
force a man to dig his own grave. 

Actor 6 (Lilburn). There are times you 
know when even an innocent person should 
take the 5th. 

Director. There's your answer John, in- 
nocent or guilty, Malloy’s got a right to 
take the 5th. Malloy has been warned that 
he will be cited for contempt. What happens 
next? 

Acror 2 (Malloy). He leaves the Grand 
Jury room and bumps into a lawyer. 

Actor 5. I’m the lawyer. 


Director. Harold Strauch . . How well 
do you know Malloy? 

Actor 5. I handled an accident case for 
him some time ago. 


Drrecror. Begin after Malloy has told you 
what happened in the Grand Jury. “Do I 
have to . . 2“ 

Matioy (Actor 2). Do I have to answer 
those questions, Mr. Strauch? 

Srraucnm (Actor 5). You know I’m not a 
criminal lawyer, Bill. Offhand, I'd say no. 

Martor (Actor 2). Why not? 
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Srraucw (Actor 5). Well, the 5th amend- 
ment gives you the privilege against self- 
incrimination, and “due process of law.” The 
14th gives you due process against the states. 

MalLor (Actor 2). Wait a minute what 
is due process? 

STRAUCH (Actor 5). Stated simply: It is 
whatever the law of the land is—what is rea- 
sonable, fair and right. Then the 14th also 
gives you “privileges and immunities.” 

Matioy (Actor 2). I'll take your word. 
What's the penalty if I don't testify? 

Srraucn (Actor 5). You can be put in 
jail at your own expense, and kept there 
until you answer. 

MaLLor (Actor 2) . Indefinitely? 

Srraucw (Actor 5). Yes; but you can get 
out on bond ... or the court can change its 
order. 

Matioy (Actor 2). What would you ad- 
vise me io do? 

STRAUCH (Actor )5. Pd say the possibili- 
ties of your incriminating yourself are very 
real. Stick to the 5th. You've got a right. 

Actor 8 (Interrupts). I don’t get it. Look 
at the questions Malloy refused to answer. 
Who paid your fine? Do you know a man 
named Mike Radeski? They seem to be harm- 
less. Why does the lawyer say he can get hurt 
answering them? a 

DIRECTOR. Mike Radeski is the superintend- 
ent of the apartment house Malloy was ar- 
rested in. 

Actor 5. Don't you see? The State wants 
Malloy to supply evidence that will lead 
them to the big guys in the gambling racket. 

Actor 2 (Malloy). Then why doesn’t the 
State call Radeski? Why pick on me? 

Actor 5. That's just it. The state is trying 
to trap Radeski by using Malloy. 

Actor 3. Malloy must have known the su- 
perintendent. As a citizen, he’s got to tell 
what he knows—especially if he’s in the 
clear. 

Acror 5. But maybe he committed other 
crimes. There were two other persons ar- 
rested with him. Nobody can be sure he’s 
still not mixed up with law violators. 

Acror 2. Once he opens that door a little 
bit—he can’t shut it again. He's forced to 
answer all the questions. (To Director). 
That's right—isn’t it? (Director nods). 

Actor 8. We're so sensitive to the rights of 
criminals. What about the police? They're 
trying to do their jobs. 

Actor 6. By taking short cuts—breaking 
the law? Let them do it the hard way— 
legally. 

Actor 8. But this Malloy is a convicted 
gambler? 

Actor 1. So what? It’s better a dozen like 
him beat their raps, than to violate some- 
body’s rights in order to convict them. 

Drecror. That's it. . . that’s the issue 
.., that’s what you have to decide. Strauch 
It's five days after you met Malloy in the 
courthouse. You're in your office . . . at your 
desk. Bill Malloy is on the phone. 

Maroy (Actor 2). About that Grand Jury 
investigation . I took your advice. I stuck 
to the 5th. 

STRAUCH (Actor 5). Good. 

MarLoY (Actor 2). But the Judge didn’t 
buy it. He said I had to answer and held 
me in contempt. Will you handle my case? 

SrraucH (Actor 5). Come over to my of- 
fice and we'll talk about it. 

Mattoy (Actor 2). I can’t. I’m calling 
from jail. 

DIRECTOR. All right. What have we got? A 
Connecticut Grand Jury subpoenas William 
Malloy ... who refuses to answer questions 

and now he’s behind bars. 

Acrox 2 (Malloy). At my own expense. 

DIRECTOR. The State wants him back in this 
witness chair. 

Actor 8. Let him rot in jail. The power of 
the Community to keep law and order is at 
stake. 


Actor 5. At stake is the fundamental 
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human right of a man to be let alone unless 
the community can proceed against him in a 
just manner. 

Actor 2 (Malloy). Law and order is fine 
and so are fundamental human rights— 
but what's at stake is me... Bill Malloy. 
I want to get out of jail. 

Director. Nuances too subtle to express 
are at stake—mysterious imponderables of 
duty and justice . . elusive values—the 
marrow of men who live in a democracy. Add 
them all up—and you begin to understand 
the fascination of Malloy vs. Hogan—of the 
Bill of Rights—of the 5th Amendment: and 
why nine honorable but fallible men in 
Washington, sitting on the highest tribunal 
of our land, wrestled with the problem and 
disagreed on what the verdict should be. 

Actor 7. This is the case of Malloy vs. 
Hogan. When does Hogan come in? 

Dreecror. Never. He's the man who's tech- 
nically holding Malloy in jail. Patrick J. 
Hogan is the Sheriff of Hartford County. 

ANNOUNCER (Off Camera). In a moment, 
we will return to “You've Got A Right“ and 
the rehearsal of the 5th Amendment. 


Act 2 


Campion (Actor 1). What do you think, 
John Lilburn .. . of that fellow who would 
have Malloy rot in jail? 

LILBURN (Actor 6). He plays a familiar 
melody. We heard it in our day from kings 
and prelates—stiff-necked men in power. 

Campion (Actor 1). God's wisdom makes 
strange paradox. This is a man of the people. 

LILBURN (Actor 6). How odd that his voice 
should now be raised in the accents of tyr- 
anny. 

Campion (Actor 1). This same tongue 
lashed at us—from the lips of Lords and 
Bishops. 

LILBURN (Actor 6). Liberty and order, 
Father Campion, are twin passions. They 
know neither distinction nor rank, Never- 
theless—Malloy is not without his defenders. 
We, too, had friends. 

Campion (Actor 1). We were early players 
in a rising action. Human rights ascend slow- 
ly. Here is a far, far better stage than ours. 
Mr. Malloy has a defense counsel, a court; he 
has a jury, a constitution. 

LILBURN (Actor 6). We had a sovereign 
alone—judge, jury, prosecutor. Rummaging 
around in men’s minds . . with foul in- 
quisitions. High Commissions, Star-Chambers 
and oaths. God-fearing men accuse 
themselves out of their own mouths—with 
whips, pillories and torture-racks. 

Campion (Actor 1). Do you think the great 
American court will free Mr, Malloy? 

LILBURN (Actor 6). There’s a heap o’ law 
between us—and him. 

DIRECTOR. Let's follow that law. Take the 
Habeas Corpus scene. (Indicating Actor 7, 
who was the Stenotypist), Connie, you're 
Judge Covello, Hartford Superior Court. (In- 
dicating Actor 5), Malloy’s lawyer is in this 
scene, too. (Actor 7 puts on a black robe and 
takes his place behind the Superior Court 
Bench, right, a level above the stage floor. 
The arrangement of levels suggests the march 
of Malloy vs. Hogan to the highest court. 
This is a step on the way. Actor 5 faces the 
Superior Court). (To Actor 5), It's January 
25, 1961—the day after Harold Strauch agreed 
to take Malloy’s case. What's your first move? 

Actor 5. Produce the body—writ of habeas 
corpus—an old English custom—won at great 
cost of blood and suffering from English 
Kings. The state must justify jailing Malloy. 

Dreecror, And in the writ—you charge? 

Actor 5. My client’s imprisonment is un- 
lawful. 

DIRECTOR. You argue that before Judge 
Covello, February 7. The State presents its 
arguments. With whom does the judge agree? 

Actor 7. With Connecticut. (Reads as 
Judge). The 5th Amendment is restrictive of 
national action only—and does not secure 
the petitioner exemption from self-incrim- 
ination in the state court. The petitioner .. . 
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DIRECTOR (Interrupts). (To Actor 7). Hold 
it. Why doesn’t the 5th apply? 

Actor 7 (as himself). Barron vs. Balti- 
more—a famous case which goes back to 
1833. It set the precedent for constitutional 
questions involving the Bill of Rights and the 
states. 

Director. Correct. After that the Bill of 
Rights did not protect a person in a criminal 
action from the power of the states. Now— 
let’s have the rest of the Superior Court 
decision in Malloy vs. Hogan. 

Actor 7. The petitioner is secured the priv- 
Uege under the Connecticut Constitution 
only if he is justified in refusing to answer 
the questions of the State Referee. The ques- 
tions asked of Malloy do not show real dan- 
ger. His imprisonment is legal. Writ of habeas 
corpus dismissed. 

Acror 5. This court is in error. It’s not 
human to force a witness to accuse himself, 
commit perjury, or place himself in con- 
tempt. Connecticut’s Supreme Court will re- 
verse this ruling. I'm sure of it. There is a 
principle involved. 

(Lights suddenly go up in Jail Cell. Rest 
of stage is blacked out.) (Music) (Actor 1, 
Father Campion, is discovered in the cell). 

Campion (Actor 1). There is always a prin- 
ciple involved. Are you surprised to find 
Father Campion in the cell of Malloy? It is 
highly fitting. It is a symbol. Malloy, in the 
eyes of many, is a low sort of fellow—a con- 
victed gambler. I remind you that there 
was nothing lower than a seminary priest 
in the England of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
16th Century. The Queen’s officers perse- 
cuted all believers, Protestant or Catholic, 
who would not accept the teachings of her 
Anglican Church. I was captured as a spy 
in 1581, and taken to a cell in the Tower 
of London. 

I stood silent—invoking my right not to 
give evidence against myself. The right of a 
man not to accuse himself was accepted in 
the ancient Jewish Talmud. It is a principle 
in the Canon Law of the Catholic Church, It 
is intangible—but so is liberty, and so is 
man’s immortal soul. I was adjudged a traitor 
and suffered the barbarous penalty of being 
drawn and quartered, But they did not con- 
vict me out of my own mouth. “Mea Culpa”, 
the fault is mine—it is a plea that cannot be 
extracted from free men by human authority. 
It belongs to a man and his God. 

(The lights change. Campion is blacked 
out. The judges’ bench—left—center—just 
below the U.S. Supreme Court lights up.) 

Dreecror. Make a long leap in time—almost 
4 centuries. 1962. Place. Connecticut's Su- 
preme Court. 

(Actor 8 in a black robe is on the court 
bench), (Actor 5 below him, awaits the de- 
cision.) 

Actor 8. The only question is whether or 
not, under state law, Malloy was justified in 
refusing to answer. Under the existing stand- 
ards, he was not justified because the ques- 
tions were harmless. The State Referee had 
the right to determine that—not the witness. 

Judgment of the lower court—affirmed. 

(The court dims out. Actor 5 speaks fer- 
vently to the cast.) 

ACTOR 5. Since 1925—there has been a 
steady trend in the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court—bringing more and 
more of the Bill of Rights under the umbrella 
of the 14th Amendment. The Supreme Court 
must change its mind about the 5th Amend- 
ment—and apply it specifically to the states. 

Actor 8. Can the Supreme Court change 
its mind? 

Actor 5. Of course, it has done so often. 
“The Constitution,” said Mr, Justice Holmes 
once, “is what the Court says it is.” 

(The witness chair, on stage level, is sud- 
denly revealed in a pool of light. Actor 6, John 
Lilburn, is in the chair. The rest of the set is 
blacked out.) 

LILBURN (Actor 6). The minds of men can 
change. John Lilburn will testify to that; but 
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it takes a bit of agitation, contentiousness, 
and the courage that only God can give. 

“They called me a “violent-spoken fellow” 
in the 17th century in England. 

They said: “if the world were emptied of 
all but John Lilburn—Lilburn would quarrel 
with John, and John with Lilburn.” 

I was violent, tis true—for religious lib- 
erty. Oh, I was a busy, young lad at 23, smug- 
gling in forbidden Puritan books and pam- 
phiets from Holland. 

In 1637, they arrested me on a London 
Street, and took me to Charles the First’s 
hated “Star-Chamber.” 

(He rises, puts the witness chair aside 
and now the lights go up on the judge's table, 
left, where the State Referee sat. Actor 4— 
the same one who played the Referee—is in 
the chair. He now wears a high official robe 
of the period. Actor 3—the same who played 
La Belle—stands near to confront Lilburn. 
He also has put on the suggestion of a period 
costume. 

(The other actors dress the scene—in the 
role of King’s men, A few pikes are in evi- 
dence and touches of costume.) 

Lizpurn (Actor 6). Here it is, the Star- 
Chamber, No jury, no lawyer—merely the 
King’s men, hot with their own will. 

(He indicates Actor 4 at the table.) 

There sits the Lord Keeper Coventry... 


and this... (indicating Actor 3)... is 
Sir John Banks, the Attorney General. And 
here am I... Freeborn John... a bit of 


@ law clerk . an apprentice clothier. 

(The scene begins.) 

Bangs (Actor 3) (Referring to books and 
pamphlets before him). John Lilburn—you 
are charged with sending “facetious and scan- 
dalous books out of Holland into England.” 

LILBURN (Actor 6). The thing for which I 
am imprisoned—with is for sending over 
books—I am clear. 

Banks (Actor 3). Did you meet one named 
Hargust in Holland? 

LILBURN (Actor 6). That is beside the mat- 
ter of my imprisonment. I pray come to the 
thing for which I am accused. 

Banks (Actor 3). What speeches had you 
with Chillington since you came to town? 

LILBURN (Actor 6). I am not willing to an- 
swer you any more of these questions, be- 
cause I see you go about by this examination 
to ensnare me; If you will not ask me about 
the thing laid to my charge, I shall answer 
you with silence. 

Banks (Actor 3) (threatening). There will 
be a course taken with you to make you an- 
swer, 

LILBURN (Actor 6). I am unwilling to an- 
swer any impertinent questions, for fear that 
with my answer I may do myself hurt. 

Banks (Actor 3). That is not the way to 
get liberty. 

LILBURN (Actor 6). I have answered punc- 

tually to the thing for which I am im- 
prisoned, and more I am not bound to an- 
swer; and for my liberty I must wait God's 
time. 
LORD KEEPER Coventry (Actor 4) (rising 
angrily). You are a mad fellow! And you are 
here censured 500 pounds. You shall be 
whipped through the streets, from fleet 
Prison in the city of London, to the pillory 
which stands between this Star-Chamber 
and the gate at Westminster Hall. 

(The lights dim out. Lilburn is left alone, 
center.) 

LILBURN (Actor 6). I was condemned be- 
cause I would not accuse myself. And so I 
put my neck into the hole, which being a 
great deal too low for me, it was very pain- 
ful to me, my back being also very sore, and 
the sun shining so exceeding hot for two 
hours. 

(This can be accented by a very hot key 
light on the pillory.) 

Yet through the strength of God I under- 
went it with courage. 

(The pillory dims out. Lilburn sits in the 
witness chair, center.) 

I survived in prison for thirty months, and 
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when in 1641 the Long Parliament met, it 
set me at liberty—and awarded me three 
thousand pounds. Three months later, Par- 
lament wiped out the Star-Chamber forever. 

(The lights go up at the Supreme Court 
level. Actor 2, wearing a judge's robe, ascends 
the steps and take a chair, sitting between 
Actors 7 and 8, who are already on the 
bench in black robes.) 

DIRECTOR (Stands a little below the bench). 
John Lilburn died a Quaker in 1657 . . . but 
30 years later, the doctrine that no man is 
bound to incriminate himself was accepted 
by the courts. 

Englishmen brought that right with them 
across the ocean to the American colonies. 

Did we mean it to apply only to the federal 
government? Or would the ghosts of Father 
Campion and John Lilburn have approved of 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, in Malloy vs. Hogan, delivered June 15, 
1964, by Mr. Justice Brennan? 

Brennan (Actor 2) (reads). “We hold 
that the 14th Amendment guaranteed the 
petitioner the protection of the 5th Amend- 
ment. The Connecticut Supreme Court erred 
in holding that the privilege was not prop- 
erly evoked. 

Director, And from the setting in which 
Malloy was questioned, it was evident, the 
court ruled, that by answering he might 
incriminate himself. The witness chair re- 
mains empty. Malloy is free of contempt. 
Harold Strauch, how do you feel? 

STRAUCH (Actor 5). Elated! This is a vindi- 
cation of a fundamental human right. Now, 
any person can hold up his head and say: 
“I am an American; I took the 5th.” The 
powers of government grow ever more for- 
midable in the 20th century—and they must 
progressively be balanced by insistence on 
procedural saf which are the pro- 
tection of the individual. 

(The topmost level lights up. Campion and 
Lilburn rise in excitement.) 

Campion (Actor 1) (Claps his hands in 
satisfaction), Would you argue with that 
conclusion, Freeborn John? 

LILBURN (Actor 6) (A wry smile). I refuse 
to answer 

(Campion joins him as they both say: 
on the grounds that. (They laugh). 

ANNOUNCER (Off camera). In a moment— 
Epilogue for “You've Got A Right!” 

Epilogue 

The cast at stage level, in their assorted 
costumes, arguing near the work-light. 

Actor 2. So now the issue is settled once 
and for all, No more arguments about it. 

Acror 8. But the opinion of the Supreme 
Court was 5-4. One vote and it would have 
gone the other way. 

Acror 2. The majority rules. 

Actor 3. Listen to the minority. What did 
Justice White say? ... and Steward agreed. 
(He reads) “I prefer the rule permitting the 
judge rather than the witness to determine 
when an answer sought is incriminating.” 

Actor 4. And Harlan said: “If the power of 
the states to deal with local crime is unduly 
restricted ... the responsibility in this area 
will shift to the Federal government 

Actor 1. I'm not afraid of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Actor 8. It shouldn't have too much power. 
Otherwise we're actually changing the Con- 
stitution. 

Actor 5. We should change it—to expand 
our freedoms—to make this a more truly 
civilized society. 

Actor 7. But that's not the Court’s job— 
it’s the legislature’s. We can't let 9 old men 
make our laws. 

Actor 5. Their interpretations won't stick— 
unless we the people give our consent. 

(The cast walks away, arguing.) 

DIRECTOR (To Camera). And so it goes. A 
repertory company, nine actors rehearsing 
freedom. “Liberty,” said a famous judge, “lies 
in the hearts of men and women, When it 
dies there, no law can save it.” 

(He rejoins the cast. They continue mov- 
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ing about the set, rehearsing. Camera moves 
back to a long shot. The set is lit by pools of 
light.) 

ANNOUNCER, Group W, Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., in cooperation with the 
New York University School of Law has pre- 
sented “The 5th Amendment,” a program in 
the series, “You've Got A Right”—dramatiz- 
ing historic Supreme Court decisions which 
have affirmed and broadened the first 10 
Amendments to the Constitution—the Bill 
of Rights. 


State Department Answers to Critics of 
Nonproliferation Treaty Unconvincing 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been drawn to the March 11, 
1968, issue of Foreign Policy Briefs pub- 
lished by the Department of State, Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, Office of Media 
Services. From time to time in my read- 
ing of this fortnightly report I have 
found it informative and helpful. There- 
fore, I was disappointed at answers given 
to “misconceptions” about the proposed 
nonproliferation treaty. Three miscon- 
ceptions” were described. In comparing 
the language of the “misconceptions” 
with my testimony before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the proposed treaty 
draft I find a striking similarity. This 
leads me to believe that the Department's 
answer may have been a rebuttal to my 
own arguments. I am pleased that the 
Department has taken the opportunity 
to continue public dialog on the signifi- 
cance of the treaty. At this point I would 
insert in the Recorp the full story on the 
treaty which appeared in the briefs: 

DISARMAMENT: NONPROLIPERATION TREATY 

MISCONCEPTIONS 

The Eighteen Nation Committee on Dis- 
armament (ENDC), meeting in Geneva, has 
only a few days left to report to the U.N. 
General Assembly on its efforts to reach 
agreement on a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty. The General Assembly requested a 
report by March 15. The ENDC has held more 
than 120 meetings on the subject since its 
inception in 1962. 

In January the United States and the 
Soviet Union finally reached agreement on 
a complete treaty draft (i.e. including the 
article on international safeguards), which 
they placed before the Committee; and since 
then the other delegations have made com- 
ments on the draft and offered certain addi- 
tional suggestions. 

In view of the fact that there have been 
a number of misconceptions about the pro- 
posed treaty, a few questions and answers 
about it may be helpful: 

Question. Some of the treaty’s critics say 
it may weaken the Atlantic alliance. How 
about that? 

Answer. Almost every country in the world, 
including all the NATO countries, have on 
various occasions expressed themselves in 
favor of the principle of a nonproliferation 
treaty. Resolutions in this sense have always 
been voted unanimously or by massive ma- 
jorities in the U.N. General Assembly. Also, 
during the negotiating process the United 
States has consulted very closely and exten- 
sively with its allies. Finally, the treaty con- 
tains nothing which could weaken alliance 
defense arrangements. 

Question. What’s the use of the nonprolif- 
eration treaty if France and Communist 
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China don’t sign it? They could give nuclear 
weapons to other countries unimpeded. 

Answer. Apart from the fact that it is very 
doubtful they would feel it in their interests 
to do so, dissemination of weapons involves 
not only a giver but a receiver. The adherence 
to the NPT of potential recipients will thus 
obstruct this kind of dissemination with or 
without the adherence of Communist China 
and France. 

Question. Wouldn't the NPT hamper the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, especially in 
underdeveloped countries which have great 
need of it? 

Answer. On the contrary, through the con- 
fidence created by its international safe- 
guards system, the treaty should do a great 
deal to stimulate international exchanges 
in the peaceful nuclear field. The treaty also 
stipulates that “all Parties to this Treaty 
are entitled to participate in the fullest pos- 
sible exchange of scientific information for, 
and to contribute alone or in cooperation with 
other States, to the further development cf 
the applications of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes.” 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot let the answers 
to the “misconceptions” go unchallenged 
because they are misleading and beg 
the question. 

For instance, in answering the first 
misconception the entire issue is skirt- 
ed. I asserted that the treaty draft 
weakens the Atlantic Alliance. To an- 
swer this charge the Department assert- 
ed: First, almost every country in the 
world supports the principle of a non- 
proliferation treaty; second, U.N. resolu- 
tions on this subject generally have little 
opposition; third, the United States has 
consulted its allies on the treaty; and, 
fourth, the treaty contains nothing 
which would weaken present defense ar- 
rangements. 

In responding to these answers, let 
me make these points: First, few persons 
object to the principle of nonprolifera- 
tion. It is the precise language of the 
proposed draft which will weaken the 
Atlantic Alliance because it forbids any 
NATO option. 

Second, U.N. resolutions to which the 
Department refers have generally been 
broad in their wording so as to offend as 
few parties as possible. Indeed they sel- 
dom represent anything more than a 
statement of principles. 

Third, the question of just how closely 
the United States has consulted with its 
allies is open to serious challenge. It 
might be more appropriate to state that 
we have informed our allies. If we have 
consulted with them it is clear that 
many of their fundamental objections 
have been brushed aside. 

Fourth, the treaty certainly weakens 
present defense arrangements by fore- 
closing any NATO option which three 
administrations have worked toward. 
Furthermore, this statement assumes 
that present defense arrangements, in- 
cluding the NATO command structure, 
are satisfactory. There is a respectable 
body of opinion to the effect that they are 
not satisfactory at all. 

In answer to the “misconception” that 
the treaty would increase China's and 
French prestige because they would not 
sign it, the Department asserts this is not 
a problem because the givers cannot 
give what receivers will not receive. This 
is true, certainly. But it mistakes ap- 
pearance for reality. In the first place a 
country could sign this treaty and then a 
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coup d’etat, civil war, or internal revolu- 
tion overthrow the existing government 
and the successor government renounce 
the treaty. Furthermore, a country could 
ostensibly agree to the treaty but secretly 
make a deal with France or China to re- 
ceive nuclear weapons. Since the safe- 
guards and inspection provisions have 
not been spelled out we simply do not 
know whether the inspection system will 
adequately guard against this event. 

In answering the charge that the pro- 
posed treaty would hamper peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, the Department clever- 
ly sidesteps the scientific evidence re- 
garding the desirability of peaceful ex- 
plosions of nuclear material. Instead the 
Department asserts: 

Through the confidence created by its in- 
ternational safeguards system, the treaty 
should do a great deal to stimulate interna- 


tional exchanges in the peaceful nuclear 
field. 


This is absurd. How can one have con- 
fidence in an inspection system which 
has not even been formulated. Ambas- 
sador Foster and Mr. Fisher clearly ad- 
mitted before the committee that the in- 
spection features in the treaty are 
nothing but an agreement to agree. How 
anyone can have confidence in that ar- 
rangement is beyond me. It is entirely 
inspection arrangement could be devised. 
But that is by no means assured at this 
point. In fact the facts argue against it. 
If the 18 members of the Geneva confer- 
ence could not agree among themselves 
on an inspection program, then it is 
highly unlikely that the some 120 coun- 
tries of the world can agree among them- 
selves on such a system. The fact that the 
treaty draft provides for the “fullest 
possible exchange of scientific informa- 
tion” does not mean that the results 
gained from this exchange could be used 
for peaceful purposes if some authority 
decides that the utilization of the in- 
formation would amount to a viole tion, 
albeit technical, of the treaty. 

The Department's answers in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, are still uncon- 
vincing. 


Ombudsman or What? 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, in a new article! Ombudsman 
or What?” by Dr. Randy H. Hamilton, 
executive director of the Institute for 
Local Self Government—an urgent plea 
is made for local governments to do more 
in meeting the grievances of U.S. citizens. 

While a good deal has been said in the 
past 2 or 3 years about the institution of 
the ombudsman, Dr. Hamilton’s article 
cuts through the jargon of ombuds- 
mania, as he calls it, and offers a concise, 
realistic discussion of the problems and 
inadequacies of present grievance proce- 
dures. 

The article, published in the March 
1968 National Civic Review, genuinely 
merits widespread public attention. For 
the attention of Members of Congress, I 
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insert Dr. Hamilton’s article in the 
RECORD: 
OMBUDSMAN OR WHAT? 
(By Randy H. Hamilton) 

(Nore.—Dr. Hamilton is executive director 
of the Institute for Local Self Government, 
Berkeley. A former city manager, he recently 
served as urban studies project director 
of the Institute of Public Administration 
in New York City. This is his address, No- 
vember 14, 1967, at the National Municipal 
League’s 73rd National Conference on Gov- 
ernment.) 

The outstanding feature of local public 
administration in this century has been the 
extension of government responsibility for 
the provision of new services and engagement 
in new functions. The growth of new services 
and responsibilities has added new and larger 
dimensions of local administration which 
directly affects the lives and property of the 
individual in a manner and on a scale not 
previously prevalent. More discretionary 
decisions are being made (or are not being 
made) by local government affecting the 
rights and interests of citizens. Government’s 
decisions and government agencies now affect 
the lives of people in ways not envisaged 
when the structure and administrative pro- 
cedures of local government were being de- 
veloped in the United States. 

The unending conflict between liberty and 
authority has intensified. The area of rights 
without remedies is broadening. This being 
so, procedures for the redress of citizen griev- 
ances become of looming and extraordinary 
importance. 

The problem is not one of civil rights. 
Properly understood, it is one of most urban 
administrations not being sufficiently aware 
of, much less structured and organized to 
provide simple, orderly, inexpensive, widely- 
known processes for the redress of citizen 
grievances in keeping with justice and 
equity. - 

The problem is to counterbalance the de- 
spair of the individual in his confrontation 
with the unyielding monolithic public agen- 
cy which may be following perfectly legal 
procedures and still treat citizens unfairly 
because its monopolist position enables it to 
ignore individual plaints. 

Under today’s urban conditions, much of 
our population cannot obtain redress for 
many of its grievances (real or imagined). 
Most administrative decisions necessarily do 
not carry a formal right of appeal. The three 
“great writs” of American jurisprudence are 
complicated time and money consuming 
procedures, The complaint window in some 
city halls is not well suited to handling to- 
day’s complaints. And, while courts, inter- 
nal administrative appeals, news media 
“hotlines,” formal and informal voluntary 
agencies, and elected officials may amplify 
the voice of the citizen in the halls of gov- 
ernment, the decibel rating is frequently not 
high enough to reach the bureaucracy. Un- 
hearing, it can be unthinking and unfeeling. 

We may be so blinded by the virtues of our 
system of common law that we have not per- 
ceived the appearance of novel forms of in- 
justice for which existing mechanisms and 
procedures of adjudication are inadequate. 
Urban governments operate complex gov- 
ernmental programs based on legal ma- 
chinery more appropriate to the simple 
agrarian society of old England from which 
we inherited our common law base. 

William A. Robson has characterized the 
frequent faults of the bureaucracy which 
give rise to most citizen grievances: 

“Excessive sense of self-importance on the 
part of individuals or an undue idea of the 
importance of their offices; an indifference 
toward the feelings or the convenience of 
individual citizens; an obsession with the 
binding and inflexible authority of depart- 
mental decisions, precedence or arrangement 
of forms, irrespective of how badly or with 
what injustice or hardship they may work in 
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individual cases; a mania for regulations and 
formal procedure; a preoccupation with par- 
ticular units of administration and an in- 
ability to consider the government as a 
whole; a failure to recognize the relations 
between the governors and the governed as 
an essential part of the democratic process.” 

It seems apparent that imperfections exist 
in’ the operations of present institutions 
dealing with the redress of citizen grievances. 
In our rightful concern for the relationships 
between the governors and the governed, 
there is a need to improve democratic proc- 
esses for adjudicating accusations of non- 
criminal maladministration. 

The social tensions and disturbances which 
beset our urban areas will not be alleviated 
simply by improving mechanisms for the 
redress of citizen grievances, Many of the ills 
of our time, of which the alienation of the 
citizen from the governments that serve him 
is but a symptom, call for solutions which 
are essentially political. Neither improved 
grievance procedures nor legal and informa- 
tion services can be expected to cope with 
basic social disorders, Profound social and 
economic dislocations call for political solu- 
tions, While those who deal with citizens’ 
perplexities and grievances may be able at 
times to identify underlying causes of dis- 
content, they will not erase the main imper- 
fections in contemporary America, Both the 
political solutions and the improvement of 
complaint machinery must proceed simul- 
taneously. Both are episodes in the great 
and long struggle of mankind to convert the 
polis of the Greek city-state into Cosmo- 
polis—the city neither of the Athenians or 
the Romans but of the human race; the city 
in which men at last may resolve the riddle 
of liberty under law. 

The interlocking maze of visible and in- 
visible government at all levels has led many 
to call for some third party approach which 
could help citizens find their way through 
the bureaucracy or locate a less visible 
agency. This could be institutionalized 
8 improved information-referral serv- 


. call for a third party critic to make 
certain that a complainant receives a fair 
hearing for his grievance and, if justified, a 
proper remedy. The most popularly current 
model of the third party for this purpose, 
the Ombudsman, can be characterized briefly 
as a high level officer, with adequate salary 
and staff, free and independent of both the 
agencies he may criticize and the power that 
appoints him, with long tenure of office suf- 
ficient to immunize him from the natural 
pressures concurrent with seeking reappoint- 
ment, with power to investigate adminis- 
trative practices on his own motion. He is a 
unique officer whose sole job is to receive 
and act on complaints without charge to the 
citizen. He should have the power to sub- 
poena records. He operates informally and 
expeditiously without formal hearing pro- 
cedures. His principal corrective weapons are 
publicity, criticism, persuasion and report- 
ing. He does not have the power either to 
punish maladministrators or reverse admin- 
istrative decisions. 

The Ombudsman is seen by many as an 
antidote or supplement to current redress 
procedures which, if they exist at all, tend to 
be episodic, partial and selective, and which 
leave an aggrieved citizen confused and 
frustrated as a result of his dealings with 
administrative agencies that have been dele- 
gated quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial as 
well as executive powers. Academicians and 
public administrators are now engaged in 
serious discussions of the Ombudsman notion 
and the literature has grown from nil to 
hundreds of articles in four years. In fact, in 
keeping with one of the patterns of reform 
movements in this country, Volume I Number 
1 of the Ombudsman’s Journal and Gazette 
has appeared, despite the fact that we have 
no true Ombudsman in America as yet. And, 
of course, both the American Bar Associa- 
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tion and the Federal Bar Association have 
committees on the Ombudsman, 

Any discussion of the Ombudsman, par- 
ticularly at the local level, should be ac- 
companied by the caution sounded by Walter 
Gellhorn who, while its most popular pro- 
ponent in America, is also a sober critic of 
those who think that the transplantation 
would create a transformation. While an 
Ombudsman would, as he says, “sub- 
stantially adorn the American governmental 
scene, it would not remake the scenery.” 

The Ombudsman is not a substitute for 
civic reform. If a city is content with its 
corruption, an Ombudsman is of no help. 
Kicking the rascals out in such cities will be 
of infinitely greater value than bringing the 
Ombudsman in. An Ombudsman can isolate 
aberrations, he can suggest better ways of 
reaching agreed ends, he can point out new 
applications of previously accepted concepts. 
“What he cannot do is force resistant officials 
to embrace a philosophy newly created by 
him.” 

A second note of caution should be sounded 
as it develops from the work of Gellhorn, 
Rowat, Moore and others: An Ombudsman 
will not be able to deal with many of the 
things that most deeply aggrieve some ele- 
ments of the citizenry. He is, in short, not 
quite a combination of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Moses and Will Rogers. 
The Ombudsman is an overseer of administra- 
tive decision-making. He is neither a path- 
finder for citizens through bureaucratic 
mazes nor an umpire tallying policy decisions. 

Many of our citizens’ complaints clearly 
pertain to policy choices which must be made 
by legislators and bureaucrats. Should a 
city’s view of the waterfront be cut off by a 
freeway in the interests of an interstate high- 
way network? Should a job corps center be 
established in a quiet Missouri town of 15,000 
people? Should a treatment center for a grow- 
ing number of narcotics addicts be built at 
all; if so, where? Should tuition charges be 
imposed for the first time at a great uni- 
versity? Should restaurants be subjected to 
more rigid controls in the interest of public 
health? While these are, of course, important 
questions about which citizens can and 
should make their opinions known—vocally 
and otherwise—they are essentially policy 
decisions about which the Ombudsman will 
be little concerned. 

Nowhere is the Ombudsman a creator or 
critic of public policy. He is not a reviewer of 
the policy decisions made primarily in polit- 
ical arenas. While he may criticize a depart- 
ment for reaching a decision not in accord- 
ance with facts or required administrative 
procedures, the policy decisions at any level 
of American government are those in which 
the Ombudsman will not participate and 
which, when one is finally appointed, we 
would hope he would not seek to supplant. 
To some in our society the word “politician” 
is dirty enough for enshrinement on public 
toilet walls. No matter how much these peo- 
ple would want to expunge it from the com- 
munity vocabulary, they are mistaken if they 
think it can or will be replaced by the word 
“Ombudsman.” “No matter how able an 
Ombudsman may be, no matter how vener- 
ated he may be by the public, he cannot 
supplant the political processes that in the 
end control the administration of public 
affairs,” Gellhorn warns. 

There is a definite correlation between a 
considerable number of Americans who are 
heirs to the short-ballot movement and the 
advocacy of council-manager government 
and those who favor installation of Ombuds- 
men at many points of the American gov- 
ernmental compass. A word of caution to 
them is in order. Do not consider the Om- 
budsman as a super-administrator. He is not 
one anywhere he is now operating, and it is 
a useless dream to think that we can create 
such a wizard. For the bulk of the com- 
plaints familiar to operating officials, the 
Ombudsman can or will do nothing. He is 
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not a general supervisor of public services, 
nor an overseer of those who are. 

Alleged deficiencies or failures in service 
or unimaginative exercise of the police power 
cannot be overcome by Ombudsmanic wand 
waving. Angus and Kaplan have noted that 
very few of the 5,000 complaints received in 
the Buffalo mayor's office have anything to 
do with an Ombudsman’s purview: the main- 
tenance of insanitary and hazardous condi- 
tions on vacant premises, illegal parking, 
violations of building ordinances and hous- 
ing laws, leaks in the city water lines, the 
inevitable chuck-holes in the street, out-of- 
order street and traffic lights. Let it come 
through loud and clear that anyone who 
thinks that the Ombudsman at the munic- 
ipal level particularly will keep the streets in 
repair, remove the trash from a public park 
or stop fire truck sirens from screaming in 
the middle of the night is bound to be 
quickly disillusioned. 

For those who suffer from Ombudsmania, 
Charles Ascher and others prescribe a strong 
dose of realism. Enthusiasm for the Ombuds- 
man rivals PPBS in its widespread agitation, 
but as yet limited adoption. As Professor 
Ascher has said, “Today the warning may 
rather be that the Ombudsman will be looked 
upon as a cure-all, an officer who will do 
things for a puzzled, baffled or disgruntled 
citizen that are already being done or can 
better be done by others—including the ad- 
ministrator himself.” In other words, the 
Ombudsman may, in fact, be most effective 
where he is needed least. 

Deciding the proper order of priorities and 
the setting of public policies will continue to 
be the job of the department officials and 
legislators. An Ombudsman will bring no 
comfort to those who wish that another order 
of priorities had been chosen, His notation 
that the staff of the Street Maintenance De- 
partment is too small to give proper service 
is far, far different from making the policy 
decision to increase the staff, or from decid- 
ing that the potholes on Boardwalk and Park 
Place will be filled before those on Baltic 
Avenue. 

Nevertheless, there remains the need for 
serious consideration of new methods for the 
redress of citizen grievances or the improve- 
ment of existing ones. Some of the broadest 
categories of need are: 

Complaints against discretionary decisions 
wherein the citizen disagrees with the man- 
ner in which an official has exercised his dis- 
cretion but has no formal means of challeng- 
ing it, or, at least no inexpensive means. The 
complaint in these cases is generally not that 
the official is abusing his power, but that the 
decision reached is not, in all circumstances, 
appropriate. There may be no allegation of 
bias, negligence or incompetence but merely 
the oer that the decision is misguided. In 
essence, this type of complaint is one that 
has no right of appeal to an independent 
body which can substitute its discretionary 
decision for that of the official who made the 
original one. 

Grievances against acts of maladministra- 
tion, in essence, are not a question of appeal 
from but of making an accusation against 
an authority. 

In new and previously unperformed func- 
tions, there is an absence of settled case law 
and only vaguely applicable common law. 
Few people, most of all the underprivileged, 
know what their rights or obligations are. 
In the absence of progressive state legislation 
or good case law, there often exist inadequate 
or inappropriate mechanisms for appeal 
against real or alleged grievances. There is, 
thus, not only an institutional lag but also 
what can be called a grievance gap as ap- 
plied to the newer functions of urban goy- 
ernment particularly. 

For example: There are few, if any, ad- 
ministrative agencies, cities, states or coun- 
ties which keep adequate records of com- 
plaints and grievances in order to discern 
patterns. Central complaint and grievance 
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files are, for the most part, non-existent. A 
student of the problem might well ask, if 
such patterns are not clearly delineated by 
orderly processes of administrative perform- 
ance measurement, if bureaucrats do not use 
complaints and grievances known to them as 
a tool for measuring performance and mak- 
ing reforms, are they, in fact, keeping up 
with the demands of their jobs in today's 
urban life—an era which demands not only 
technical competence but social awareness 
and leadership? 

Cities can do a much better job of keeping 
tuned to the stirrings within their commu- 
nities. Improved complaint and grievance 
machinery can be of prime assistance in this 
regard because it can lead to sustained policy 
considerations and administrative innova- 
tions. However, even great improvements in 
existing mechanisms cannot provide all the 
help a citizen may need when confused by or 
in conflict with the officials who administer 
public affairs. As a recent American Assembly 
concluded: “At times the citizen must have 
recourse to an active advocate who can press 
a demand on his behalf or plan a defense 
against governmental action. A grievance bu- 
reau concerned with mistaken or imperfect 
action can sometimes be a valuable resource; 
the sometimes basic need is, howevr, for ade- 
quate legal services.” 

Civil rights activists have many govern- 
ments “running scared.” This causes them to 
improvise to meet crisis situations in redress- 
ing citizen grievances. But, because the panic 
button has been pushed, very little lasting, 
reasoned, orderly public administration re- 
sults. Governments have tended to develop 
impromptu responses to pressures rather than 
structured, operational, institutionalized 
methods for redressing citizen grievances. It 
would be better to have planned, phased ad- 
ministrative or structural reform that could 
make our governments better able to handle 
grievances as part of our experiment with 
democratic self-government. 

Some who seek the establishment of an 
Americanized Ombudsman often sound like 
idealists arguing for a perfect institution in 
an imperfect world. Those who assume 
this posture of militant advocacy, particu- 
larly in legislative debate, should realize that 
it is difficult to deal with complexities. The 
Ombudsman is not snake oil. Selling it as a 
panacea for society at large does the concept 
an injustice. The office should not be looked 
upon as a replacement for genuine reform in 
the structure of government, most particu- 
larly a complete overhaul of the methods for 
providing people-oriented services. While we 
have tinkered with different approaches to 
top-level administration and community- 
level contact points, such as in California’s 
multi-service centers, we have not begun 
to deal with the basic problem. The Ombuds- 
man, at best, is a supplemental remedy for 
the redress of citizen grievances. Where ma- 
jor administrative surgery is required he 
would be but a band-aid. 

Even if the perfect city existed, its citizens 
would find some cause for complaint. It is es- 
sential that the perfect city and the not-so- 
perfect one, hear and respond to its citizens 
by finer tuning of the complaint and griev- 
ance handling machinery. A city council or 
board of county supervisors in a 
quasi-judicial, executive and legislative 
capacity makes it easy for a citizen to ap- 
proach that level of government and even- 
tually get to the right place. At the same 
time, however, where there is a blurring to- 
gether of the functions, eliminating the tra- 
ditional checks and balances, a third party 
critic may be of particular help to the citi- 
zen confronted with a council which is not 
receptive to his complaint. 

A city manager operates as an Ombuds- 
man in the sense that he tries to keep his 
government operating efficiently and eco- 
nomically, but the machinery may be so 
operated, yet completely ignore the human 
element, Further, problems with minori- 
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ties not well represented in existing power 
structures and the bewilderment of indi- 
viduals caught up in complex government 
are not necessarily provided for by capable 
chief administrative officers. An additional 
caution: Although a manager can serve in 
some of the capacities of an Ombudsman, 
he would not necessarily be altruistic enough 
to criticize his own administration. 

Communication between the citizen and 
his government is at the heart of any griev- 
ance procedure. Residents must be aware 
of where government is and what it is doing; 
government must be able to hear what citi- 
zens want and need. 

The best solution for any citizen with a 
complaint is to have well-trained govern- 
ment personnel working in the community 
to receive, process and handle grievances— 
quickly, cheaply and fairly. A social plan- 
ning department, for example, can make a 
special effort to hear the complaints from 
low income groups that are not brought to 
city hall. A smoothly functioning govern- 
ment that listens and is willing to learn has 
less need for elaborate grievance mecha- 
nisms than one that is not. 

The obvious first step is not a lemming- 
like surge toward a new and glamorized po- 
tential Lorelei but a simple desire to hear 
pie a Every operating official 
can do it. 


National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
Resolutions on Peace 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops represents our Nation’s largest 
religious body with over 46 million mem- 
bers. In their last two meetings they 
issued resolutions which point to the 
fact that the moral sensitivity of the 
American people has increased and in- 
tensified in the face of the Vietnam war. 
These statements define citizens’ re- 
sponsibilities arising from present de- 
velopments in the tragic war in South- 
east Asia with these words: 


Everyone—government leaders and citizens 
alike—must be prepared to change our course 
whenever a change in circumstances war- 
rants it. 


I believe that these two resolutions de- 
serve our sincere attention, especially 
since they were issued by the leaders of 
such a large portion of the citizens we 
represent. Therefore I include in the 
Record at this point the “Resolution on 
Peace” and the “Statement on Peace”: 

RESOLUTION ON PEACE 

The National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops meeting in Washington last year said 
in their statement on Peace issued on No- 
vember 18, 1966, “There is a grave danger 
that the circumstances of the present war in 
Vietnam may in time diminish our moral 
sensitivity to its evils.” The intervening time 
and the reactions of responsible segments 
of our society have proved that the moral 
sensitivity of the American people has not 
diminished but in fact increased and intensi- 
fied. We interpret this as a witness of the 
ever-deepening yearning of the American 
people for peace and an increasing horror of 
the evils of war. 

This longing for peace has been expressed 
in extreme reactions for and against our 
presence in Vietnam. This has resulted in 
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considerable division among our people. Our 
deep concern for our people on the battlefield 
as well as on the home front forces us to 
plead for more rational debate and greater 
solicitude for mutual understanding. In the 
longing for peace we ought not to forget our 
moral and civic responsibilities. We embrace 
with great compassion the peoples of the 
lands who suffer the hardships of prolonged 
war. 

We acknowledge gratefully the repeated 
efforts of our government to negotiate a 
termination of conflict. Despite the rebuffs 
to these efforts, our government is urged to 
continue with even greater determination 
and action in the cause of negotiation. We 
extend this plea to the governments of the 
world and urge them to join earnestly in the 
search for a just and lasting peace. 

We wish it understood that we are not 
pleading for peace at any price—we are 
pleading and praying for that peace recently 
described by Pope Paul as “never to be sepa- 
rated from justice for nations nor from free- 
dom for citizens and peoples.” 

STATEMENT ON PEACE OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC BISHOPS 


Our common humanity demands that all 
people live in peace and harmony with one 
another. This peace will exist only if the 
right order established by God is observed, 
an order which is based on the requirements 
of human dignity. Everyone, therefore, must 
be vitally and personally concerned about 
correcting the grave disorders which today 
threaten peace. As Catholics we are members 
of the Church which Pope Paul has called 
a “messenger of peace.” 

We, the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States, consider it our duty to help magnify 
the moral voice of our nation. This voice, 
fortunately, is becoming louder and clearer 
because it is the voice of all faiths. To the 
strong words of the National Council of 
Churches, the Synagogue Council of America, 
and other religious bodies, we add our own 
plea for peace. Our approaches may at times 
differ, but our starting point (justice) and 
our goal (peace) do not. 

While we cannot resolve all the issues 
involved in the Vietnam conflict, it is clearly 
our duty to insist that they be kept under 
constant moral scrutiny. No one is free to 
evade his personal responsibilty by leaving it 
entirely to others to make moral judgments. 
In this connection, the Vatican Council 
warns that men should take heed not to 
entrust themselves only to the efforts of 
others, while remaining careless about their 
own attitudes. For government officials, who 
must simultaneously guarantee the good of 
their own people and promote the universal 
good, depend on public opinion and feeling 
to the greatest possible extent.” + 

PEACE AND MODERN WARFARE 


While it is not possible in this brief state- 
ment to give a detailed analysis of the 
Church’s total teaching on war and peace, 
it seems necessary to review certain basic 
principles if the present crisis Is to be put 
in its proper moral perspectives. 

We reaffirmed at the Council the legitmate 
role of patriotism for the well-being of a 
nation, but a clear distinction was made be- 
tween true and false patriotism: “Citizens 
should develop a generous and loyal devotion 
to their country, but without any narrowing 
of mind. In other words, they must always 
look simultaneously to the welfare of the 
whole human family, which is tied together 
by the manifold bonds linking races, peo- 
ples and nations.” ? 

But these limits on patriotism do not rule 
out a country’s right to legitimate self-de- 


1 Pastoral Constitution on the Church in 
the Modern World, Part II, Chapter V, Sec- 
tion 1 (The Documents of Vatican II, Guild 
Press, New York, p. 296) 

3 Ibid, Part II, Chapter IV, p. 286 
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fense. While making it clear that all means 
short of force must first be used, the Council 
restated the traditional teaching regarding 
the right of self-defense: “As long as the 
danger of war remains and there is no com- 
petent and sufficiently powerful authority 
at the international ‘evel, government can- 
not be denied the right to legitimate de- 
fense.” * And what a nation can do to defend 
itself, it may do to help another in its strug- 
gle against aggression. 

In the conduct of any war, there must be 
moral limits: “Any act of war aimed indis- 
criminately at the destruction of entire 
cities or of extensive areas along with their 
population is a crime against God and man 
himself. It merits univocal and unhesitating 
condemnation.” Moreover, as the Council 
also reminded us, the fact that a war of self- 
defense has unhappily begun does not mean 
that any and all means may be employed by 
the warring parties. 

While the stockpiling of scientific weapons 
serves, for the present, as a deterrent to ag- 
gression, the Council has warned us that 
“the arms race in which so many countries 
are engaged is not a safe way to preserve a 
steady peace.” Indeed, it ts a “treacherous 
trap for humanity.” Far from promoting a 
sure and authentic peace, it actually fosters 
war by diverting resources which could be 
better used to alleviate the human misery 
which causes war. In their urgent plea for 
disarmament, however, the Council Fathers 
understood that it will be effective only if 
it is universal and if there are adequate 
means of enforcing it. 

The Council commended those citizens 
who defend their nation against aggression. 
They are “instruments of security and free- 
dom on behalf of their people. As long as 
they fulfill this role properly they are mak- 
ing a genuine contribution to the establish- 
ment of peace.”* At the same time, however, 
it pointed out that some provision should 
be made for those who conscientiously ob- 
ject to bearing arms: “It seems right that 
laws make humane provisions for the care 

of those who for reasons of conscience refuse 
25 bear arms; provided, however, that they 
accept some other form of service to the hu- 
man community.” * 

PRINCIPLES PUT TO WORK 


In the light of these principles, how are 
we as Americans to judge the involvement 
of the United States in Vietnam? What can 
we do to promote peace? 

Americans can have confidence in the sin- 
cerity of their leaders as long as they work 
for a just peace in Vietnam. Their efforts to 
find a solution to the present impasse are 
well known. We realize that citizens of all 
faiths and of differing political loyalties 
honestly differ among themselves over the 
moral issues involved in this tragic conflict. 
While we do not claim to be able to resolve 
these issues authoritatively, in the light of 
the facts as they are known to us, it is rea- 
sonable to argue that our presence in Viet- 
nam is justified. We share the anguish of 
our government officials in their awesome re- 
sponsibility of life-and-death de- 
cisions about our national policy in Vietnam, 
We commend the valor of our men in the 
armed forces, and we express to them our 
debt of gratitude. In our time, thousands of 
men have given their lives in war. To those 
who loved them, we express our sorrow at 
their loss and promise our constant prayers. 

But we cannot stop here. While we can 
conscientiously support the position of our 
country in the present circumstances, it is 
the duty of everyone to search for other al- 
ternatives. And everyone—government lead- 


3 Ibid, Part Il, Chapter V, Section 1, p. 293 
‘Ibid, Part II, Chapter V, Section 1, p. 294 
ë Ibid, Part II, Chapter V, Section 1, p. 295 
* Ibid, Part II, Chapter V, Section 1, p. 293 
* Ibid, Part H. Chapter V, Section 1, p. 293 
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ers and citizens alike—must be prepared to 
change our course whenever a change in cir- 
cumstances warrants it. 

This can be done effectively only if we 
know the facts and issues involved. Within 
the limits imposed by our national security, 
therefore, we must always insist that these 
facts and issues be made known to the pub- 
lic so that they can be considered in their 
moral context. 

On the basis of our knowledge and under- 
standing of the current situation, we are also 
bound always to make sure that our govern- 
ment does, in fact, pursue every possibility 
which offers even the slightest hope of a 
peaceful settlement. And we must clearly 
protest whenever there is a danger that the 
conflict will be escalated beyond morally ac- 
ceptable limits. 

On a broader level, we must support our 
government in its efforts to negotiate a work- 
able formula for disarmament, What we seek 
is not unilateral disarmament, but one pro- 
ceeding, in the words of the Council, “at an 
equal pace according to agreement, and 
backed up by authentic and workable safe- 
guards.”* We commend the officials of our 
country and others for their contribution to 
the pro Treaty against Nuclear Pro- 
liferation which, hopefully, will soon become 
a reality. 

Moreover, we must use every resource 
available, as a nation, to help alleviate the 
basic causes of war. If the God-given human 
dignity of the people of poorer nations is not 
to become an Illusion, these nations must be 
able to provide for the spiritual and material 
needs of their citizens. We must help them 
do this. The economically developed nations 
of the world, as Pope John insisted in his 
great encyclical, Pacem in Terris, must come 
to the aid of those which are in the process 
of developing so that every man, woman and 
child in the world may be able “to live in 
conditions more in keeping with their human 


dignity.” * 
THE SECOND MILE 

There is a grave danger that the circum- 
stances of the present war in Vietnam may, 
im time, diminish our moral sensitivity to its 
evils. Every means at our disposal, therefore, 
must be used to create a climate of peace. In 
this climate, prayer, personal example, study, 
discussion and lectures can strengthen the 
will for peace. We must advocate what we be- 
lieve are the best methods of promoting 
peace: mutual agreements, safeguards and 
inspection; the creation of an international 
public authority to negotiate toward peace, 
Above all, in its peace- efforts, we 
must support the work of the United Nations 
which, in the words of Pope Paul, marks “a 
stage in the development of mankind, from 
which retreat must never be admitted, but 
from which it is necessary that advance be 
made.” 1 

We ask every person of good will to support 
with prayer the Holy Father's plea for a 
Christmas cease-fire. May it open the way to 
lasting peace. In the spirit of Christ, the 
Christian must be the persistent seeker in the 
Gospel, the man willing to walk the second 
mile. (cf. Matt. 5:42.) He walks prudently, 
but he walks generously and he asks that all 
men do the same. 

As Catholics we walk in good company. 
Pope Paul, in his recent encyclical on peace, 
cried out, in God's name, to stop war. We pray 
God that the sacrifices of us all, our prayers 
as well as our faltering efforts toward peace, 
will hasten the day when the whole world will 
echo Pope Paul's historic words: “No more 
war, war never again!“ 


3 Ibid, Part II. Chapter V. Section 1. p. 296 

® Pacem in Terris (NCWC, Washington, 
D.C., pp. 28, 29) 

10 Address to the United Nations Assembly, 
October 4, 1965 (Pope Paul VI in New York, 
NCWC, Washington, D.C. p. 7) 

11 Ibid, p. 9 
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HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
nationalist economic experts, to advance 
their “paper gold,” are now swarming to 
protect their investments. Having suc- 
cessfully promoted the power to drain 
the United States of gold, they now seek 
to influence foreign governments. to re- 
duce protective tariffs and thus encour- 
age U.S. exports—foreign aid on easy 
U.S. credit, of course. 

Some economists persist in a solution 
of confusing the cause rather than solv- 
ing the problem. 

Why, for example, should our citizens 
be taxed to travel in a foreign land when 
tax-exempt foundations, such as Ford 
Foundation, give U.S. dollars outright to 
foreign politicians. Foundation grants in 
cash are redeemable in gold. Cash from 
foundations also contributes to the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit—much, much 
more than private citizens’ spending. 

So why should Congress beg the dia- 
mond-studded, gold-plated foundations 
for donations. 

Let us tax them and control their in- 
ternational activities. 

I include the Associated Press release 
from Brussels, Belgium, and the Associ- 
ated Press release on foundations, accom- 
ori by the text of House Resolution 
[From the Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., 

Mar. 26, 1968] 

‘Tax-Exempt UNITS ASKED To DONATE MONEY 
TO UNITED STATES: PATMAN PROPOSES MOVE 
DURING VIET WAR 

(By Edmund LeBreton) 

WASHINGTON. —The chairman of a con- 
gressional investigating committee 
Monday that tax-exempt foundations donate 
their receipts to the government during the 
Vietnam crisis. 

Chairman Wright Patman, D-Tex., con- 
‘tended also that Winthrop Rockefeller, now 
governor of Arkansas, got a bargain in an- 
tique automobiles from a fund he organized. 

Patman's report to a House he heads said 
the tax exemption granted charitable founda- 
tions was not intended to help “rich men 

. Indulge in their whims and fancies.” 

The report said 596 foundations studied 
by the subcommittee had receipts of $2.7 bil- 
lion in 1965-66, including $990 million capi- 
tal gains, $39.8 million profits on business 
operations as well as $506.6 million contribu- 
tions. 

HIKE NOTED 


Patman suggested the foundations draw 
on capital to continue their domestic philan- 
thropies. Assets of the 596 foundations, he 
said, increased from $10.2 billion to $15.1 
billion from 1960 to the end of 1966. 

In his argument for foundations to turn 
over their receipts to the government, Pat- 
man said: “Grants to governments by U.S. 
foundations are not without precedent. The 
Ford Foundation, for example, made direct 
grants (in U.S. dollars) to at least 25 for- 
eign governments during the period Jan. 1, 
1965—Sept. 30, 1967.” 

Payments abroad by 25 foundations, the 
report said, amounted to $176.6 million be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1965 and Nov. 20, 1967, con- 
tributing to balance of payments problems. 
The total included grants, purchases of for- 
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eign securities and remittances to foreign 
branch offices. 

“Since Americans, at all levels, are being 
asked to contribute more and more taxes to 
the support of the Vietnam war, the tax- 
exempt foundations can certainly do no less,” 
Patman wrote. 

Discussing gain in assets over the years of 
foundations, the report said ten Ford-con- 
trolled foundations increased from $2.7 bil- 
lion at the close of 1960 to $3.1 billion at the 
close of 1966; 13 Rockefeller-controlled 
foundations from $1 billion to $1.4 billion; 
six Mellon-controlled foundations from $241.7 
million to $5029 million; five Carnegie 
foundations from $413.9 million to $500 mil- 
lion, and 10 Du Pont-controlled foundations 
from $179.3 million to $304.8 million. 

The report said Rockefeller acquired a 
number of antique automobiles at a bargain 
through transactions involving the Rockwin 
Fund, organized by Rockefeller in 1956. The 
same fund, Patman said, purchased 50,000 
copies of a biography of the governor's moth- 
er and sold them to Rockefeller a year later. 

The report gave this account: 

The Rockwin fund bought an antique auto- 
mobile collection called “Autorama” from 
singer James Melton in 1960 for $200,000, 
borrowing $150,000 of the price from the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Subsequently the fund spent an addi- 
tional $25,124 to satisfy a government tax 
lien and clear title, then bought and restored 
another antique car at a cost of $10,252. 

“Additional expenses totaling $52,215 were 
incurred by the fund in 1961 before it trans- 
ferred its interest in ‘Autorama’ to Winthrop 
Rockefeller in satisfaction of loans to the 
fund totaling $211,208. The Rockwin Fund 
incurred a loss of $24,710 on this transac- 
tion,” the report said. 

FRENCH PRICE To AID UNITED STATES: WORLD 

MONETARY OVERHAUL Bur WILL CONSIDER 

SPEEDUP OF AMERICAN EXPORTS 


(By Nel Slis) 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM.—France asked Mon- 
day for a complete overhaul of the world 
monetary and commercial system as its price 
for helping the United States out of financial 
troubles. 

But the French agreed to consider speed- 
ing up, for the benefit of the United States, 
the operation of tariff reductions decided by 
the Kennedy Round of trade talks. The 
speedup would encourage the sale of U.S. 
goods abroad by dismantling foreign tariff 
Walls faster than the American wall would 
be lowered. 

The six nations of the European Common 
Market undertook to get started with the 
United States before Easter—April 14—on 
talks about such reductions. In return, the 
Common Market countries hope to prevent 
the United States from putting a border tax 
or a surcharge on imports. 

The six are France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 


WILLING TO HELP 


France, said Finance Minister Michel Debre, 
is willing to cooperate. 

“As usual,” he added in a statement here, 
France “is ready to take its share in the effort 
required by this cooperation—but on condi- 
tion that beyond provisional and inequitable 
expedients, a global solution is sought that 
will give a lasting solution to the basic prob- 
lem, following agreement by the countries 
concerned.” 

U.S. officials believe this means that France 
will try to get a general discussion this week- 
end at a meeting in Stockholm of finance 
ministers from 10 of the world’s most im- 
portant financial countries. U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler, will attend. 

The main purpose of the Stockholm meet- 
ing is to complete work on a new kind of 
international money to be used by central 
banks in settling their accounts with one 
another. This “paper gold” is expected to go 
into use next year. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Meanwhile, other nations want to work out 
ways of helping the United States export 
more goods and stop the outflow of American 
dollars and gold that has badly disturbed the 
development of world trade and investment. 


CABINET MINISTERS 


Debre came to Brussels Monday to sit as 
chairman at a meeting of cabinet ministers 
from the Common Market countries: France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands 
and Luxembourg. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to 
consider plans for speeding up reductions in 
customs cuties by other countries in order 
to encourage U.S. exports and to discourage 
pressure in Washington to enact broader 
taxes and other restrictions on U.S. imports. 

Economists generally think it better to help 
the United States balance its international 
payments by stimulating trade rather than 
restricting it. 


H. Res. 1066 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of organizations which have been 
granted exemptions from Federal income 
taxes under section 501(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, for the purpose of 
determining whether such organizations 
comply with the provisions of such section, 
and whether modification of such provisions 
would be in the public interest by restoring 
to taxable revenue the incomes presently de- 
clared tax free. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


According to Law 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, much 
of the world has been outraged by the 
recent executions of convicted murderers 
in Rhodesia. This outrage is curious in 
that it seems to be prompted not by op- 
position to capital punishment but 
rather by the feeling that the 
Government of Rhodesia had no right to 
enforce its laws. 

I believe that some perspective is in 
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order with regard to these events. The 
convicted individuals were tried and 
sentenced in accordance with the law. 
The great outcry in Britain should more 
properly be ascribed to the opposition of 
the Labor government to Rhodesian in- 
dependence. To view these events as a 
“racist atrocity” would seem to be out of 
place in Great Britain, inasmuch as the 
Parliament of that nation so recently 
enacted further restrictions on immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial published in the 
State and Record newspaper, Columbia, 
S.C., of March 15, 1968, entitled ‘““Accord- 
ing to Law,” be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACCORDING To Law 

All the world was “aghast” when the gov- 
ernment of Rhodesia, in defiance of a politi- 
cally contrived reprieve signed by the Queen 
of England, hanged three murderers in ac- 
cordance with the law. It was still 
this week when the government hanged two 
more. 

The world aghasts easily where Rhodesia is 
concerned. Thus it came as no surprise when 
Washington, the United Nations, and Pope 
Paul VI joined the British Labor party in 
condemning the “atrocity” as a vile, racist 
act. Was it really? 

The record suggests that it wasn't. Nor is 
it proven that the rebellious regime of Rho- 
desian Prime Minister Ian Smith is any more 
racist than many of its critics in London and 
elsewhere. It is fashionable in world capitals 
to condemn instantly any action by that re- 
gime, whatever the merits of the case, for no 
other reason than the ethnic character of its 
leaders. 

Very little mention is made of the crimes 
for which the five Rhodesian blacks were 
tried, convicted, sentenced to death (all in 
accordance with due process, a fact no one 
denies) and hanged. Murder was the charge, 
not murder of white Rhodesians, but murder 
of other blacks. Arguments over capital pun- 
ishment to one side, why should the sen- 
tences not have been carried out? Because of 
the queen’s intercession? 

That was a farce. The Labor government 
in London was determined to press the issue 
of Rhodesian independence by requiring the 
Smith regime to choose between its own con- 
cept of independence and the queen’s com- 
mand. Thus pressed, the Rhodesians chose 
independence. As a result, the split with 
Great Britain, which might have been 
bridged in time by a less fanatic Whitehall, 
seems permanent. 

And, one marvels to note, a curious event 
took place in non-racist London the week 
before the first of the five Rhodesian convicts 
dropped through the gallows: Parliament, in 
a spasm of hypocrisy, shouted through a bill 
to restrict the further immigration of blacks. 


Jeffersonville Youth Named Guidepost 
Writing Contest Winner 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include this excellent article 
by Tommy J. Boisseau, a senior at Jeffer- 
sonville High School, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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Tommy, son of Ferne Boisseau, has 
been awarded a $2,000 scholarship by 
the magazine for his essay, entitled, 
“Five Minutes to Manhood.” 

As the magazine’s preamble to the ar- 
ticle states: 

It is the moving story of a broken home 
and a boy's struggle to understand. 


It is an expression of young life worthy 
of inclusion in the RECORD: 


Five MINUTES TO MANHOOD 
(By Tommy J. Boisseau) 


I never did like rain. Dark clouds, wet feet 
and steamed up windows always sent me into 
fits of self-pity and built up resentment 
against life in general. I remember how my 
younger brother, Bill, and I used to come in 
from school soaking wet, knowing that it 
would be at least another two hours before 
Mother would be in from work. 

We were only in grade school but even 
then I knew that if she and Dad would have 
lived together we could have known what it 
was like to come home to a brightly lit house 
filled with the odor of something good cook- 
ing in the kitchen, and maybe somebody 
laughing once in a while. Somehow I resented 
her for my father’s not being there. The more 
I thought of it, the more I was convinced she 
should have overlooked what faults he may 
have had. After all, he made good money. He 
taught us to hunt and fish and he could 
really barbecue! 

By the time I reached the age of 13, I 
truly believed that the earth was formed by 
the junction of two planets crashing into 
each other accidentally and that, for the 
most part, people on earth hated one an- 
other. I believed this in spite of the fact that 
I attemded church regularly—though not 
with much faith, I admit. I guess I was on 
the way to becoming an agnostic. 

Fall came early in 1963. It was September 
29th and a cold rain had fallen all day. I 
was in my usual bleak mood. The house felt 
cool and, as always, Bill and I were involved 
in TV, waiting as patiently as possible for 
Mother to get home and fix supper. After 
three years we were used to being alone. 

Suddenly the telephone rang. As soon as 
Bill answered it, I knew something terrible 
had happened, It was a hospital across the 


I knew that when Mother came in she 
would say, Why should I care what's hap- 
pened to him now?” 

The car door slammed shut, and Mom came 
in. Her hair was wet. Her hands shook when 
I told her about the accident. To my com- 
plete astonishment she just said, “Get your 
coats on, we're going over to the hospital.” 

Once there, she calmly made arrangements, 
at her own expense, to have Dad moved to 
another hospital where she felt he would 
receive better care. She stayed there three 
days until he was out of danger. 

Soon he began to show improvement and 
each day he grew stronger. Whenever Bill 
and I went to see him we couldn’t help 
noticing that he had new pajamas, shaving 
equipment, magazines and plenty of cig- 
arettes. One day our TV set was gone. I knew 
without asking where it was. Sure enough, 
when Bill and I went over to the hospital, 
there it was. I was Selfish enough to wish 
that he didn’t have it, but knew better than 
to say so. Every day I wondered, “Why is 
Mother doing this?” Bill and I secretly de- 
cided that she must have really been to 
blame for all the trouble in the first place. 
Otherwise, why this? 

We knew Dad would have no place to go 
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for recovery after hospitalization. Finally, 
after six weeks he was k 

When I came in from school Friday, I 
heard the TV playing and there was Dad, all 
propped up in my bed, wanting to know 
what time supper would be ready. For an- 
other six long weeks he was waited on. Not 
once did Mom mention the past or question 
him about his present way of life, but when 
the doctor discharged him, she quietly 
packed his bag and told him that was all she 
could do. 

He left and I don’t remember hearing a 
word of thanks. I stood there watching him 
go down the road and I grew up in five min- 
utes. I realized why Mother had taken care 
of him. I realized that everyone who expects 
to live a Christian life must do certain 
things, even things that are difficult, and that 
faith in God will give us the strength that is 
needed for them. I knew at that moment that 
I could face the world and its people with a 
different attitude and without the mixed-up 
hate and resentment that had always burned 
within me. It was a strange feeling and a 
strange way to appreciate the faith which I 
had always had without knowing it existed 
within me. 

Bill and I are in high school now and 
pretty well grown-up. We have our share of 
battles and are both far from being angels, 
but ever since the days following that crash 
which snuffed out five lives, I can look at 
the rain and think of the rainbow. I’m sorry 
for the people who died, and for my father, 
but through them I was given a special day 
to learn what faith really means. 


Wheat Certificate Program Under Attack 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
ruary 3, 1968, issue of the Kansas Farm- 
er, one of the oldest farmer-oriented 
publications in the country published an 
unusually perceptive article on the 
wheat certificate program by J. A. Shel- 
lenberger, a distinguished agricultural 
economist at the Kansas State Univer- 
sity. Professor Shellenberger has served 
equally both agriculture and industry 
for many years and is well known in the 
milling and baking industries. Since the 
President has sent to the Congress his 
farm program I believe Members will 
find Mr. Shellenberger’s comments on a 
portion of this program—the wheat 
certificate plan—very timely. 

The article follows: 

THE CERTIFICATE CONTROVERSY 
(By J. A. Shellenberger) 

The wheat certificate program has been an 
important consideration of the major farm 
organizations and particularly of the wheat 
farmers. Although the present government 
processing assessment applies only to wheat, 
other crops such as cotton, soybeans, or to- 
bacco could also be subject to a processing 
levy should Congress decide to use this 
means for providing funds to support agri- 
cultural prices. Thus the total implication 
and impact of this type of revenue measure 
needs to be wisely appraised by farmer, proc- 
essor and the public. 

The flour milling and baking industries 
were generally opposed to the government’s 
policy of levying an assessment on the proc- 


essing of wheat. Most wheat grower organi- 
zations and wheat farmers resented the stand 
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taken by the flour milling and baking in- 
dustries. There has arisen, therefore, a need 
for an impartial discussion of this delicate 
subject without creating accusations of be- 
ing for or against. 

The following is a discussion of the wheat 
certificate payment plan whereby the proc- 
essor is assessed 75 cents per bushel for all 
wheat milled for domestic human consump- 
tion. What it is hoped will be accomplished 
is a more sympathetic understanding of the 
problems created by this processing assess- 
ment. Wheat certificate payments have 
caused, in many instances, substantial mis- 
understandings between wheat farmers and 
wheat processors. The fact that the wheat 
certificate payment policy was opposed by 
a majority of the flour milling industry and 
some segments of the baking industry has 
erroneously been interpreted by many wheat 
growers in many instances as a conspiracy to 
hold down farm prices or disinterest on the 
part of processors in wheat producers ac- 
quiring an adequate income. It seems essen- 
tial to correct, if possible, this misunder- 
standing among wheat producers and wheat 
processors and consumers. 

Without exception, everyone with any 
knowledge or interest in the wheat farmer 
realizes that market prices are low in rela- 
tion to what the farmer must pay for the 
goods and services he buys. Certainly the 
milling and baking industries would have no 
logical reason for wishing to deprive the 
wheat farmer of a fair return for his invest- 
ment and labor. Whatever the price of wheat 
may be, all processors pay that price; there- 
fore, the competition for the sale of flour 
or bread made from wheat is based on the 
same price structure regardless of the price 
farmers receive. However, the price of wheat 
in the U.S. relative to the world price is, of 
course, of concern to the processor who con- 
templates export sales. For that reason, there 
are legitimate reasons for objecting to wheat 
price increases by segments of the milling 
industry. 

However, it has always been the position 
of the milling industry that the wheat pro- 
ducer is entitled to a fair return for his prod- 
uct in the marketplace. Recent discussions 
on rising food prices have, in some instances, 
indicated that the farmer is to blame for 
these increases. To be sure, the price of bread 
has increased because of the various econo- 
mic factors contributing to rising cost but 
neither the wheat grower nor the miller or 
baker is responsible. The basis of the in- 
creased cost of bread, as detailed fully by last 
year’s Congressional investigation of the sub- 
ject, were higher costs for labor, transporta- 
tion, social security and other taxes, interest 
and other operating expenses in addition to 
the increased cost of flour resulting from the 
certificate program. The miller must pay 75 
cents to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for each bushel of wheat purchased, in ad- 
dition to whatever the current market price 
may be. 

That wheat prices are too low is the 
vigorous complaint of the grower, but grow- 
ers should realize that there is no organized 
opposition to their contention that prices 
received for wheat are too low. The milling 
industry certainly has not contested the 
growers’ demand for a higher price. On the 
other hand, farmers, and often housewives, 
contend that the milling and baking indus- 
tries have increased the price of bread with- 
out good reason and thus have derived con- 
siderable profit. The following factual ac- 
count should dispel this notion. 

The Economic Research Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
publishes in each issue of the Wheat Situa- 
tion the marketing margin of the flour mills. 
Also, the National Commission of Food 
Marketing reports that the national average 
of flour mill profits before taxes based on 
percent of sales was only 0.22 of 1 percent. 
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About 85 percent of the total value of 
products produced by a flour mill is repre- 
sented by the cost of the raw material, 
namely, wheat. Wheat costs consist of the 
price paid at the marketplace plus the 75 
cents per bushel which must be paid to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in ac- 
cordance with the Food and Agricultural 
Act of 1962 as amended. Normally, about 
2.28 bushels of wheat are required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of flour. Historically, there 
is a close association between wheat costs 
and flour prices; therefore, the lower the 
price of wheat, the lower the price of flour 
and vice versa. Actually, over the past 16 
years the price of flour has declined slight- 
ly more than the price of wheat not with- 
standing increased cost of wages, salaries, 
interest, equipment, and maintenance, etc. 

Considering what increasing the price of 
wheat means in terms of the added cost of 
flour which the baker must purchase, the 
effect of the certificate payment is apprecia- 
ble. The price of wheat, basis Kansas City, is 
about $1.70 a bushel at the time this article 
is written. It requires 2.28 bushels to produce 
100 pounds of flour and there are approxi- 
mately 220 million hundred-weights of flour 
consumed in the U.S. per year. Thus, the 
payment of the processing certificate has cre- 
ated an added cost to the miller above the 
market price of wheat of over $376 million a 
year. This is only the sum which the milling 
industry must pay for the wheat that is 
ground into flour and does not represent cer- 
tificate payments involving other products 
such as breakfast cereals which make the 
payment to the government amount to be- 
tween $400 and $450 million a year under the 
wheat certificate program. This is a sizable 
sum for consumers of wheat foods to pay. 

The milling industry strongly protests the 
singling out of wheat for such a processing 
tax. In contrast, direct federal payments to- 
taling $1 to $114 billion are being made an- 
nually to feed grain producers. Payments in 
the neighborhood of $750 million are being 
made this year under the cotton program. 
These and other commodity payments are 
being financed directly or indirectly by the 
general revenues of the government. There is 
no commodity program other than wheat 
that is financed by a direct and mandatory 
levy on the processors and consumers of that 
commodity—so there seems to be no sound 
economic justification for this special financ- 
ing arrangement on wheat. Wheat will con- 
tinue to be in a less competitive position 
than other grains so long as this inequitable 
treatment continues. 

One example is the increase in rye flour 
production in 1966-67 compared to the same 
period for the preceding year. The milling of 
rye does not involve a processing certificate 
and the 75 cents extra cost. Hence it is eco- 
nomically advantageous to substitute rye for 
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wheat whenever possible in the baking in- 
dustry. Baked goods that are dark in color 
such as some cookies and cakes can be made 
using some rye to replace wheat. 

The present certificate payment program 
has caused the processor of wheat to pay 75 
cents per bushel more than would be the 
case without the payment and thus the ad- 
ditional raw material cost amounts to $1.71 
per hundred pounds of fiour produced. In 
competition with other grains, such as rye, 
rice, barley, oats, or corn, wheat and wheat 
products are seriously penalized. 

The millers did protest rather vigorously 
when their first certificate payment of 70 
cents per bushel was introduced because this 
policy caused, for some time, serious disrup- 
tion of normal milling operations, However, 
most millers and bakers too, did object 
strongly to the proposal that the certificate 
payment be increased to $1.25 per bushel. 
This resulted in the “bread tax controversy” 
and Congress decided that this was going too 
far and voted to continue the 75 cents per 
bushel assessments. Congress approved the 
increase in the federal payment, but to be 
taken from general treasury funds, 

The irony of the situation is that with the 
Food for Peace programs as a part of our 
national policy and wheat being the prin- 
cipal food grain, the certificate payment plan 
places wheat at a price disadvantage com- 
pared with other grains. It has been difficult 
to formulate a “complete” food for develop- 
ing countries based on wheat because of the 
more favorable prices of other grains and 
products, Rolled wheat and bulgur, which 
have had historical export markets, are also 
more difficult to market because of the cer- 
tificate payment plan. In other words, at a 
time when the farmer needs a better price 
for his wheat, the method used to supple- 
ment its basic price reduces sales of his 
commodity. 

The right and necessity of the wheat farm- 
ers to make a living is not questioned by the 
milling industry. Millers merely questioned 
why, as wheat processors, they should be 
victimized by the payment scheme. 

The government’s imposition of a process- 
ing levy on the milling of wheat and the 
industry's objection to this form of taxation 
are in no way new. Both Canada and the 
U.S. have had in the past processing taxes 
on all wheat processed for domestic con- 
sumption. Through 1940-41, Canada, for ex- 
ample, collected a tax of 15 cents a bushel 
on all wheat processed and used domestically. 
Similar legislation has been tried from time 
to time in Argentina, Australia and many 
of the European countries, At no time, how- 
ever, have processing tax laws remained in 
effect for long because they have not proved 
to be a satisfactory long-term solution to 
inadequate price support for farmers’ wheat 
at the marketplace. 
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The burden of the processing tax on wheat 
is a case for the general theory of incidence 
or shifting. In the operation of the process- 
ing payment imposed on the millers of wheat 
for domestic consumption, the burden of this 
levy is shifted to the purchaser of flour, 
namely, the baker who, in turn, shifts the 
cost to the consumer. Obviously the persons 
who finally bear the burden of the tax are 
the consumers, who need to be considered, as 
well as do the beneficiaries of the tax, namely, 
the wheat producer. 

The processing levy on wheat falls on the 
public and is reflected in a higher price for 
bread and baked products. Experience has 
proved repeatedly that this is a questionable 
manner to remedy the price situation for 
the farmer. Certainly the miller and baker 
are justified in objecting to the processing 
certificate and their objections should not be 
regarded as organized opposition to a higher 
price to the farmer for his wheat. 

There has been considerable agitation by 
some segments of wheat growers’ organiza- 
tions for an added certificate payment on 
wheat exports. The higher minimum world 
price of wheat just negotiated in the Ken- 
nedy Round at Geneva by the International 
Cereals Agreement, when they become effec- 
tive later this year may not necessarily be 
reflected in domestic markets and could 
result in a decrease of foreign outlets for 
wheat. Higher prices usually create produc- 
tion expansion. A certificate payment on 
wheat exports to provide the funds neces- 
sary to pay the farmer higher prices could, 
therefore, result in a loss of markets and 
thus in net loss in the eventual total funds 
available to growers. The desire and hope of 
the negotiators has been a higher price for 
wheat for the farmer and an expanded export 
market. 

It is hoped that this impartial review of 
the p: tax on wheat will contribute 
to a more sympathetic understanding among 
wheat producers and wheat processors. At 
least it should help wheat farmers compre- 
hend that their best customers, namely, the 
flour millers and bakers are not them. 
It is definitely not true that the millers and 
bakers are unsympathetic to the farmers’ 
wheat price problems. 

Those who advocate taxes on wheat pro- 
cessing should realize that this means of 
providing revenue to bring a higher selling 
price for wheat is an old and often tried 
method of providing help to farmers. As a 
revenue means the processing tax never lasts 
long because it disrupts the processing in- 
dustry, results in an increase of bread prices 
and reduces the volume of wheat processed. 

Both farmers and the fiour milling in- 
dustry share in the present cost-price squeeze 
and therefore they need more than ever to 
work together and to appreciate the prob- 
lems which each shares. 


